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SENATE 
Monpay, February 23, 1925 
(Legislative day of Tuesday, February 17, 1925) 


The Senate met at 12 o'clock meridian, on the expiration of 
the recess. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum., 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The clerk will call the roll. 

The principal legislative clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Senators answered to their names: 


Ashurst Fernald Lenroot Sheppard 
Ball Ferris McKellar Shields 
Bayard Fess McKinley Shipstead 
Bingham Fletcher McLean Shortridge 
Borah Frazier McNar: Simmons 
Brookbart George Mayfield Smith 
Broussard yerry Means Smoot 
Bruce Glass Metcalf Spencer 
Bursum Gooding Moses Stanfield 
Butler Greene Neely Stanley 
Cameron Hale Norbeck Stephens 
Capper Harreld Norris Sterling 
Caraway Harris Oddie Swanson 
Copeland Heflin Overman Trammell 
Couzens Howell wen Underwood 
Cummins Johnson, Calif. Pepper Wadsworth 
Curtis Jobnson, Minn, Phipps Walsh, Mont, 
Dale Jones, N. Mex, Pittman Warren 
Dial Jones, Wash. Ralston Watson 
Dill Kendrick Randell Weller 
Edge Keyes eed, Mo, Wheeler 
Edwards Kin Reed, Pa. Willis 
Ernst Lade Robinson 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Ninety-one Senators have 
answered to the roll call. There is a quorum present. 
READING OF WASHINGTON’S FAREWELL ADDRESS 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Pursuant to a standing 


order of the Senate and an appointment heretofore announced,, 


the senior Senator from Arizona [Mr. AsHurst] will now 
read Washington’s Farewell Address. 

Mr. ASHURST (at the Secretary’s desk) read the Address, 
as follows: 
To the People of the United States: 


FRIENDS AND FELLOW CITIZENS : The period for a new election 
of a citizen to administer the executive government of the 
United States being not far distant, and the time actually 
arrived when your thoughts must be employed in designating 
the person who is to be clothed with that important trust, it 
appears to be proper, especially as it may conduce to a more 
distinct expression of the public voice, that I should now ap- 
prise you of the resolution I have formed, to decline being con- 
sidered among the number of those out of whom a choice is to 
be made. 

I beg you, at the same time, to do me the justice to be as- 
sured that this resolution has not been taken without a strict 
regard to all the considerations appertaining to the relation 
which binds a dutiful citizen to his country; and that, in with- 
drawing the tender of service which silence in my situation 
might imply, I am influenced by no diminution of zeal for your 
future interest; no deficiency of grateful respect for your past 
kindness; but am supported by a full conviction that the step 
is compatible with both. 

The acceptance of, and continuance hitherto in the office to 
which your suffrages have twice called me, have been a uni- 
form sacrifice of inclination to the opinion of duty, and to a 
deference for what appeared to be your desire. I constantly 
hoped that it would have been much earlier in my power, 
consistently with motives which I was not at liberty to disre- 
gard, to return to that retirement from which I had been reluc- 
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tantly drawn. The strength of my inclination to do this pre- 
vious to the last election had even led to the preparation of an 
address to declare it to you; but mature reflection on the then 
perplexed and critical posture of our affairs with foreign na- 
tions and the unanimous advice of persons entitled to my con- 
fidence, impelled me to abandon the idea. 

I rejoice that the state of your concerns, external as well as 
internal, no longer renders the pursuit of inclination incompati- 
ble with the sentiment of duty or propriety; and am persuaded 
whatever partiality may be retained for my services, that in 
the present circumstances of our country you will not disap- 
prove my determination to retire, 

The impressions with which I first undertook the arduous 
trust were explained on the proper occasion. In the discharge 
of this trust I will only say that I have, with good intentions, 
contributed towards the organization and administration of the 
government, the best exertions of which a very fallible judg- 
ment was capable. Not unconscious in the outset of the in- 
feriority of my qualifications, experience, in my own eyes, 
perhaps still more in the eyes of others, has strengthened the 
motives to diffidence of myself; and, every day the increasing 
weight of years admonishes me more and more that the shade 
of retirement is as necessary to me as it will be welcome. Sat- 
isfied that if any circumstances have given peculiar value to 
my services they were temporary, I have the consolation to 
believe that, while choice and prudence invite me to quit the 
political scene, patriotism does not forbid it. 

In looking forward to the moment which is to terminate the 
career of my political life, my feelings do not permit me to 
suspend the deep acknowledgement of that debt of gratitude 
which I owe to my beloved country, for the many honors it has 
conferred upon me; still more for the steadfast confidence with 
which it has supported me; and for the opportunities I have 
thence enjoyed of manifesting my inviolable attachment, by 
services faithful and persevering; though in usefulness unequal 
to my zeal. If benefits have resulted to our country from these 
services, let it always be remembered to your praise, and as an 
instructive example in our annals, that under circumstances in 
which the passions, agitated in every direction, were liable to 
mislead amidst appearances sometimes dubious, vicissitudes of 
fortune often discouraging-—in situations in which not unfre- 
quently, want of success has countenanced the spirit of eriti- 
cism—the constancy of your support was the essential prop of 
the efforts, and a guarantee of the plans, by which they were 
effected. Profoundly penetrated with this idea, I shall carry it 
with me to my grave, as a strong incitement to unceasing vows 
that heaven may continue to you the choicest tokens of its 
beneficence—that your union and brotherly affection may be 
perpetual—that the free constitution, which is the work of your 
hands, may be sacredly maintained—that its administration in 
every department may be stamped with wisdom and yirtue— 
that, in fine, the happiness of the people of these States, under 
the auspices of liberty, may be made complete by so careful a 
preservation, and so prudent a use of this blessing, as will 
acquire to them the glory of recommending it to the applause, 
the affection, and adoption of every nation which is yet a 
stranger to it. 

Here, perhaps, I ought to stop. But a solicitude for your 
welfare, which can not end but with my life, and the apprehen- 
sion of danger, natural to that solicitude, urge me, on an occa- 
sion like the present, to offer to your solemn contemplation, and 
to recommend to your frequent review, some sentiments which 
are the result of much reflection, of no inconsiderable observa- 
tion, and which appear to me all important to the permanency 
of your felicity as a people. These will be offered to you with 
the more freedom, as you can only see in them the disinterested 


“warnings of a parted friend, who can possibly have no personal 
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However combinations or associations of the above deserip- 
tion may now and then answer popular ends, they are likely, 
in the course of time and things, to become potent engines, by 
which cunning, ambitious, and unprincipled men will be en- 
- abled to subvert the power of the people, and to usurp for them- 
selves the reins of government; destroying afterwards the very 
engines which have lifted them to unjust dominion. 

Towards the preservation of your Government and the perma- | 
nency of your present happy state, it is requisite, not only that 


stitutional spheres, avoiding in the exercise of the powers of 
one department to encroach upon another. The spirit of en- 
croachment tends to consolidate the powers of all the depart- 
ments in one, and thus to create, whatever the form of govern- 
ment, a real despotism. A just estimate of that love of power 
and proneness to abuse it which predominate in the human 
heart is sufficient to satisfy us of the truth of this position, 
The necessity of reciprocal checks in the exercise of political 
power, by dividing and distributing it into different depositories, 


you steadily discountenance irregular opposition to its acknowl- | and constituting each the guardian of the public weal against 
edged authority, but also that you resist with care the spirit | invasions of the others, has been evinced by experiments ancient 
of innoyation upon its principles, however specious the pretext. | and modern; some of them in our country and under our own 
One method of assault may be to effect, in the forms of the | eyes. To preserve them must be as necessary as to institute 
Constitution, alterations which will impair the energy of the | them. If, in the opinion of the people, the distribution or modi- 


system; and thus to undermine what can not be directly over- 
thrown, In all the changes to which you may be inyited, 
remember that time and habit are at least as necessary to fix 
the true character of governments as of other human institu- 
tions; that experience is the surest standard by which to test 
the real tendency of the existing constitution of a country; 
that facility in changes, upon the credit of mere hypothesis and 
opinion, exposes to perpetual change from the endless variety 
of hypothesis and opinion; and remember, especially, that for 
the efficient management of your common interests in a Coun- 
try so extensive as ours, a government of as much vigor as is 
consistent with the perfect security of liberty is indispensable. 
Liberty itself will find in such a government, with powers 
properly distributed and adjusted, its surest guardian. It is, 
indeed, little else than a name, where the government is too 
feeble to withstand the enterprises of faction, to confine each 
member of the society within the limits prescribed by the laws, 
and to maintain all in the secure and tranquil enjoyment of the 
rights of person and property. ; 

I have already intimated to you the dangers of parties in 
the state, with particular references to the founding of them on 
geographical discrimination. Let me now take a more com- 
prehensive view, and warn you in the most solemn manner 
against the baneful effects of the spirit of party generally. 

This spirit, unfortunately, is inseparable from our nature, 


| fication of the constitutional powers be in any particular wrong, 
let it be corrected by an amendment in the way which the Con- 
stitution designates. But let there be no change by usurpation; 
| for though this, in one instance, may be the instrument of good, 
it is the customary weapon by which free governments are de- 
| stroyed. The precedent must always greatly overbalance in 
permanent evil any partial or transient benefit which the use 
can at any time yield. 

Of all the dispositions and habits which lead to political pros- 
| perity, religion and morality are indispensable supports. In 
| vain would that man claim the tribute of patriotism, who should 

labor to subyert these great pillars of human happiness, these 
firmest props of the duties of men and citizens. The mere poli- 
| tician, equaliy with the pious man, ought to respect and to 
| cherish them. A volume could not trace all their connections 
| with priyate and public felicity. Let it simply be asked, where 
is the security for property, for reputation, for life, if the sense 
| of religious obligation desert the oaths which are the instru- 
ments of investigation in courts of justice? And let us with 
| caution induige the supposition that morality can be maintained 
| without religion. Whatever may be conceded to the influence of 
refined education on minds of peculiar structure, reason and 
experience both forbid us to expect, that national morality can 
prevail in exclusion of religious principle. 
It is substantially true, that virtue or morality is a necessary 


having its root in the strongest passions of the human mind. | spring of popular government. The rule, indeed, extends with 
It exists under different shapes in all governments, more or more or less force to every species of free government. Who 
less stifled, controlled, or repressed; but in those of the popular | that is a sincere friend to it can look with indifference upon 


form it is seen in its greatest rankness, and is truly their 
worst enemy. 

The alternates domination of one faction over another, sharp- 
ened by the spirit of revenge natural to party dissension, which 
in different ages and countries has perpetrated the most horrid 
enormities, is itself a frightful despotism. But this leads at 
length to a more formal and permanent despotism. The dis- 
orders and miseries which result, gradually incline the minds 
of men to seek security and repose in the absolute power of an 
individual; and, sooner or later, the chief of some preyailing 
faction, more able or more fortunate than his competitors, turns 
this disposition to the purpose of his own elevation on the ruins 
of publie liberty. 

Without looking forward to an extremity of the kind (which 
nevertheless ought not to be entirely out of sight), the common 
and continual mischiefs of the spirit of party are sufficient to 
make it the interest and duty of a wise people to discourage 
and restrain it. 

It serves always to distract the public councils and enfeeble 
the public administration. It agitates the community with ill- 
founded jealousies and false alarms; kindles the animosity of 
one part against another; foments occasional riot and insur- 
rection. It opens the door to foreign influence and corrup- 
tion, which finds a facilitated access to the Government itself 
through the channels of party passions. Thus the policy and 
the will of one country are subjected to the policy and will of 
another. 

There is an opinion that parties in free countries are useful 
checks upon the administration of the government and serve 
to keep alive the spirit of liberty. This within certain limits is 
probably true; and in governments of a monarchial cast, pa- 
triotism may look with indulgence, if not with favor, upon the 
spirit of party. But in those of the popular character, in gov- 
ernments purely elective, it is a spirit not to be encouraged. 
From their natural tendency, it is certain there will always be 
enough of that spirit for every salutary purpose. And there 
being constant danger of excess the effort ought to be, by force 
of public opinion, to mitigate and assuage it. A fire not to be 
quenched, it demands a uniform vigilance to prevent it burst- 
ing into a flame, lest instead of warming it should consume. 

It is important, likewise, that the habits of thinking in a free 
country should inspire caution in those intrusted with its ad- 
ministration, to confine themselves within their respective con- 


attempts to shake the foundations of the fabric? 

Promote, then, as an object of primary importance, institu- 
tions for the general diffusion of knowledge. In proportion as 
| the structure of a government gives force to public opinion, it 
should be enlightened. 
| As a very important source of strength and security, cherish 

public credit. One method of preserving it is to use it as spar- 
ingly as possible, avoiding occasions of expense by cultivating 
| peace, but remembering also, that timely disbursements, to pre- 
| pare for danger, frequently prevent much greater disbursements 
| to repel it; avoiding likewise the accumulation of debt, not only 

by shunning occasions of expense, but by vigorous exertions, in 
time of peace, to discharge the debts which unavoidable wars 
may have occasioned, not ungeneronsly throwing upon posterity 
the burden which we ourselves ought to bear. The execution of 
these maxims belongs to your representatives, but it is neces- 
sary that public opinion should cooperate. To facilitate to them 
the performance of their duty, it is essential that you should 
practically bear in mind, that towards the payment of debts 
there must be revenue; that to have revenue there must be 
taxes; that no taxes can be devised which are not more or less 
inconvenient and unpleasant; that the intrinsic embarrassment 
inseparable from the selection of the proper object (which is 
always a choice of difficulties) ought to be a decisive motive 


for a candid construction of the conduct of the government in 


making it, and for a spirit of acquiescence in the measures for 
obtaining revenue, which the publie exigencies may at any time 
dictate. ; 

Observe good faith and justice toward all nations; cultivate 
peace and harmony with all. Religion and morality enjoin 
this conduct, and can it be that good policy does not equally 
enjoin it? It will be worthy of a free, enlightened, and, at no 
distant period, a great Nation, to give to mankind the mag- 
nanimous and too novel example of a people always guided by 
an exalted justice and benevolence. Who ean doubt but, in 
the course of time and things, the fruits of such a plan would 
richly repay any temporary advantages which might be lost by 
a steady adherence to it; can it be that Providence has not con- 
nected the permanent felicity of a nation with its virtue? The 
experiment at least is recommended by every sentiment which 
ennobles human nature. Alas! is it rendered impossible by its 
vices? 


i 
d 
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In the execution of such a plan nothing is more essential 
than that permanent, inveterate antipathies against particular 
nations and passionate attachments for others should be ex- 


‘cluded; and that, in place of them, just and amicable feelings 


toward all should be cultivated. The nation which indulges to- 
ward another an habitual hatred, or an habitual fondness, is in 
some degree a slave. It is a slave to its animosity or to its 
affection, either of which is sufficient to lead it astray from its 
duty and its interest. Antipathy in one nation against another 
disposes each more readily to offer insult and injury, to lay hold 
of slight causes of umbrage, and to be haughty and intractable 
when accidental or trifling occasions of dispute occur. Hence, 
frequent collisions, obstinate, envenomed, and bloody contests. 
The nation, prompted by ill will and resentment, sometimes 
impels to war the government, contrary to the best calculations 
of policy. The government sometimes participates in the na- 
tional propensity, and adopts through passion what reason 
would reject; at other times it makes the animosity of the 
nation subservient to projects of hostility, instigated by pride, 
ambition, and other sinister and pernicious motives. The peace 
often, sometimes perhaps the liberty of nations, has been the 
victim. 

So likewise, a passionate attachment of one nation for another 


‘produces a variety of evils. Sympathy for the favorite nation, 


facilitating the illusion of an imaginary common interest, in 
cases where no real common interest exists, and infusing into 
one the enmities of the other, betrays the former into a partici- 
pation in the quarrels and wars of the latter, without adequate 
inducements or justifications, It leads also to concessions, to 


the favored nation, of privileges denied to others, which is apt 


doubly to injure the nation making the concessions, by unneces- 


| sarily parting with what ought to have been retained, and by 


exciting jealousy, ill will, and a disposition to retaliate in the 
parties from whom equal privileges are withheld; and it gives 


to ambitious, corrupted, or deluded citizens who devote them- 


selves to the favorite nation, facility to betray or sacrifice the 
interests of their own country, without odium, sometimes even 
with popularity; gilding with the appearances of a virtuous 
sense of obligation, a commendable deference for public opinion, 
or a laudable zeal for public good, the base or foolish compli- 
ances of ambition, corruption, or infatuation, 

As avenues to foreign influence in innumerable ways, such 
attachments are particularly alarming to the truly enlightened 
and independent patriot. How many opportunities do they 
afford to tamper with domestic factions, to practice the arts of 
seduction, to mislead public opinion, to influence or awe the 
public councils! Such an attachment of a small or weak, 
towards a great and powerful nation, dooms the former to be 
the satellite of the latter. 

Against the insidious wiles of foreign influence (I conjure 
you to believe me fellow citizens), the jealousy of a free people 
ought to be constantly awake; since history and experience 
prove, that foreign influence is one of the most baneful foes of 
republican government. But that jealousy, to be useful, must 
be impartial, else it becomes the instrument of the very influ- 
ence to be avoided, instead of a defense against it. Excessive 
partiality for one foreign nation and excessive dislike for 
another, cause those whom they actuate to see danger only on 
one side, and serve to veil and even second the arts of influ- 
ence on the other. Real patriots, who may resist the intrigues 
of the favorite, are liable to become suspected and odious; 
while its tools and dupes usurp the applause and confidence of 
the people, to surrender their interests. 

The great rule of conduct for us, in regard to foreign nations, 
is, in extending our commercial relations, to have with them as 
little political connection as possible. So far as we have already 
formed engagements, let them be fulfilled with perfect good 
faith. Here let us stop. 

Europe has a set of primary interests, which to us have none, 
or a very remote relation. Hence, she must be engaged in fre- 
quent controversies, the causes of which are essentially foreign 
to our concerns. Hence, therefore, it must be unwise in us to 
implicate ourselves, by artificial ties, in the ordinary vicissi- 
tudes of her polities, or the ordinary combinations and colli- 
sions of her friendships or enmities. 

Our detached and distant situation invites and enables us 
to pursue a different course. If we remain one people, under an 
efficient government, the period is not far off whea we may defy 
material injury from external annoyance; when we may take 
such an attitude as will cause the neutrality we may at any 
time resolve upon, to be scrupulously respected ; when belliger- 
ent nations, under the impossibility of making acquisitions upon 
us, will not lightly hazard the giving us provocation, when we 
may choose peace or war, as our interest, guided by justice, 
shall counsel, 


Why forego the advantages of so peculiar a situation? Why 
quit our own to stand upon foreign ground? Why, by inter- 
weaying our destiny with that of any part of Europe, entangle 
our peace and prosperity in the toils of European ambition, 
rivalship, interest, humor, or caprice? : 

It is our true policy to steer clear of permanent alliance with 
any portion of the foreign world; so far, I mean, as we are now 
at liberty to do it; for let me not be understood as capable of 
patronizing infidelity to existing engagements. I hold the 
maxim no less applicable to public than private affairs, that 
honesty is always the best policy. I repeat it, therefore, let 
those engagements be observed in their genuine sense. But 
is my opinion, it is unnecessary, and would be unwise to extend 

em. 

Taking care always to keep ourselves by suitable establish- 
ments, on a respectable defensive posture, we may safely trust 
to temporary alliances for extraordinary emergencies. 

Harmony, and a liberal intercourse with all nations, are rec- 
ommended by policy, humanity, and interest. But even our 
commercial policy should hold an equal and impartial hand; 
neither seeking nor granting exclusive favors or preferences; 
consulting the natural course of things; diffusing and diversify- 
ing by gentle means the streams of commerce, but forcing noth- 
ing; establishing with powers so disposed, in order to give 
trade a stable course, to define the rights of our merchants, and 
to enable the Government to support them, conventional rules 
of intercourse, the best that present circumstances and mutual 
opinion will permit, but temporary, and liable to be from time 
to time abandoned or varied as experience and circumstances 
shall dictate; constantly keeping in view, that it is folly in one 
nation to look for disinterested favors from another; that it 
must pay with a portion of its independence for whatever it 
may accept under that character; that by such acceptance, it 
may place itself in the condition of having given equivalents 
for nominal favors, and yet of being reproached with ingrati- 
tude for not giving more. There can be no greater error than 
to expect, or calculate upon real favors from nation to nation. 
It is an illusion which experience must cure, which a just pride 
ought to discard. 

In offering to you, my countrymen, these counsels of an old 
and affectionate friend, I dare not hope they will make the 
strong and lasting impression I could wish; that they will con- 
trol the usual current of the passions, or prevent our Nation 
from running the course which has hitherto marked the destiny 
of nations, but if I may even flatter myself that they may be 
productive of some partial benefit, some occasional good; that 
they may now and then recur to moderate the fury of party 
spirit, to warn against the mischiefs of foreign intrigue, to 
guard against the impostures of pretended patriotism; this 
hope will be a full recompense for the solicitude for your wel- 
fare by which they have been dictated. 

How far, in the discharge of my official duties, I have been 
guided by the principles which have been delineated, the public 
records and other evidences of my conduct must witness to you 
and to the world. To myself, the assurance of my own con- 
science is, that I have, at least, believed myself to be guided by 
them. 

In relation to the still subsisting war in Europe, my procla- 
mation of the 22d of April, 1793, is the index to my plan. Sanc- 
tioned by your approving voice, and by that of your representa- 
tives in both Houses of Congress, the spirit of that measure 
has continually governed me, uninfluenced by any attempts to 
deter or divert me from it. 

After deliberate examination, with the aid of the best lights 
I could obtain, I was well satisfied that our country, under all 
the circumstances of the case, had a right to take, and was 
bound, in duty and interest, to take a neutral position. Having 
taken it, I determined, as far as should depend upon me, to 
maintain it with moderation, perseverance, and firmness. 

The considerations which respect the right to hold this con- 
duct, it is not necessary on this occasion to detail. I will only 
observe that, according to my understanding of the matter, that 
right, so far from being denied by any of the belligerent powers, 
has been virtually admitted by all. 

The duty of holding a neutral conduct may be inferred, with- 
out anything more, from the obligation which justice and 
humanity imposes on every nation, in cases in which it is free 
to act, to maintain inviolate the relations of peace and amity 
towards other nations. 

The inducements of interest for observing that conduct will 
best be referred to your own reflections and experience. With 
me, a predominant motive has been to endeavor to gain time to 
our country to settle and mature its yet recent institutions, and 
to progress, without interruption, to that degree of strength, 
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and consistency which is necessary to give it, humanly speaking, | Representatives in Congress, Delegates from Territories, Resident Com- 


the command of its own fortunes. 

Though in reviewing the incidents of my administration, I 
‘am unconscious of intentional error, I am nevertheless too 
seusible of my defects not to think it probable that I may have 
committed many errors. Whatever they may be, I fervently 
beseech the Almighty to avert or mitigate the evils to which 
they may tend. I shall also carry with me the hope that my 
country will never cease to view them with indulgence; and 
that, after forty-five years of my life dedicated to its service, 
with an upright zeal, the faults of incompetent abilities will be 
consigned to oblivion, as myself must soon be to the mansions 
of rest. 

Relying on its kindness in this as in other things, and actu- 
ated by that fervent love towards it, which is so natural to a 
man who views it in the native soil of himself and his progeni- 
tors for several generations ; I anticipate with pleasing expecta- 
tion that retreat in which I promise myself to realize, without 
alloy, the sweet enjoyment of partaking, in the midst of my 
fellow citizens, the benign influence of good laws under a free 
government—the ever favorite object of my heart, and the 
happy reward, as I trust, of our mutual cares, labors and 
dangers. 

Gro. WASHINGTON. 

UNITED STATES, 

ith September, 1796. 


Mr. FESS. Mr. President, recently President Coolidge ap- 
pointed a commission to recommend to Congress and to the 
country a proper celebration of the bicentennial of the birth 
of George Washington, which will occur in about seven years. 
The President has made a formal statement of the significance 
of the proposed celebration. I ask unanimous comsent that in- 
stead of taking the time to read it, it may be printed in the 
-Recorp, in 8-point type. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. SMOOT. Under the rule it can not be printed in the 
Record in Spolnt type. 

Mr. FESS. It can be done by unanimous consent. 

Mr. SMOOT. No; the House has an interest in the matter, 
and they would have to agree to it. If we undertake to do it 
in the one case, we will have to do it in all cases when re- 


quested. 

Mr. FESS. Then I will ask to have it read at the desk so 
that it may appear in 8-point type. 

Mr. MOSES. It could not be printed in 8-point type under 
the law. 

Mr. FESS. Then I withdraw my request, and I will read it 
myself at another time. 


PROPOSED REPEAL OF SALARY INCREASE 


Mr. BORAH. I submit an amendment intended to be pro- 
posed by me to the deficiency appropriation bill, accompanied 
by a notice, which I ask may be received and printed. 

The amendment and accompanying notice were erdered to lie 
on the table and to be printed; the notice being as follows: 


NOTICE BY MR. BORAH 


I hereby give notice that under Rule XL I will move to suspend para- 
graph 3, of Rule XVI, in order that I may propose to H. R. 8 
making appropriations to supply deficiencies in certain appropriations 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1925, and prior fiscal years, to 
provide supplemental appropriations for the fiscal years ending June 
80, 1925, and June 30, 1926, and for other purposes, the following 
amendment : 

“Secrion I. That the following provision contained in H. R. 12101, 
being the legislative appropriation bill passed and approved February 
—, 1925, reading as follows: 

“SEC... 4. That section 4 of the legislative, executive, and judicial 
appropriation act, approved February 26, 1907, as amended, is amended 
to read as follows: 

That on and after March 4, 1925, the compensation of the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, the Vice President of the 
United States, and the heads of executive departments who are mem- 
bers of the President's Cabinet shall be at the rate of $15,000 per 
annum each, and the compensation of Senators, Representatives in Con- 
gress, Delegates from Territories, Resident Commissioner from Porto 
Rico, and Resident Commissioners from the Philippine Islands shall 
be at the rate of $10,000 per annum each,” be and the same is hereby 
repealed.” 

“Sec, II. That on and after the passage and approval of this act 
the compensation of the Speaker of the House of Representatives, the 
Vice President of the United States, and the heads of executive de- 
partments who are members of the President's Cabinet shall be at the 
rate of $12,000 per annum each, and the compensation of Senators, 


missioner from Porto Rico and Resident Commissioners from the Phil- 
ippine Islands shall be at the rate of $7,500 per annum each.” 


PROPOSED STATE TAX ON COTTONSEED-O1L PRODUCTS 


Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent for 
the present consideration of the resolution which I send to the 
Secretary's desk. I do not think there will be any opposition 
to it, and if there is, I will withdraw it. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will read the 
resolution, 

The resolution (S. Res. 344) was read, as follows: 


Whereas the Constitution vests in Congress the exclusive power to 
regulate commerce between the States; and 

Whereas the free and untrammeled commerce between the several 
States is a cardinal principle of the Federal Constitution; and 

Whereas the strict observance of these fundamental principles is 
necessary to the promotion and preservation of proper and cordial rela- 
tionship between the various States; and 

Whereas the Senate has reliable information to the effect that the 
legislatures of some of the States have measures now pending regarding 
interstate commerce that would do violence to the principles of the 
Constitution and set a precedent fraught with grave danger to the 
whole country: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That it is the sense of the Senate that such legislation 
would be in contravention of the principles of the Federal Constitution. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Alabama 
asks for the immediate consideration of this resolution. Is 
there objection? . 

Mr. WATSON. I do not know on what the resolution is 
based, and what is the object of it? 

Mr. HEFLIN. I may state to the Senator from Indiana that 
recently there was received by the Senator from North Care- 
lina [Mr. Overman] a telegram from the governor of his State, 
stating that in the State of Idaho, the State of California, and 
a few other States, measures are pending seeking to tax cotton- 
seed-oil products in order to prevent them from coming into 
those States. The junior Senator from Idaho [Mr. Goo Nd] 
sent a telegram to his State legislature, or to the governor, the 
other day, urging them not to pass this legislation. This reso- 
lution is in line with the Federal Constitution, and I think it 
would be well for the Senate to adopt it. 

Mr. WATSON. I have no desire to interpose an objection to 
a proposition of that kind, but I would like to have some in- 
formation regarding it. Let it go over one day, so that we can 
look into it. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Very well. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Objection is made, and the 
resolution will lie over for a day. 

Mr. HEFLIN. 1 will withdraw the resolution for the present 
and submit it later. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Representatives by Mr. Far- 
rell, its enrolling clerk, announced that the House had passed 
without amendment the following bills of the Senate: 

S. 3765. An act to authorize a five-year building program for 
the public-school system of the District of Columbia, which 
shall provide school buildings adequate in size and facilities to 
make possible an efficient system of public education in the 
District of Columbia; and 

S. 4045. An act granting the consent of Congress to W. D. 
Comer and Wesley Vandercook to construct a bridge across the 
Columbia River between Longview, Wash., and Rainier, Oreg. 

The message also announced that the House had agreed to 
the reports of the committees of conference on the 
votes of the two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to 
the following bills: 

II. R. 5726. An act to amend the act of Congress of March 8, 
1921, entitled “An act to amend section 3 of the act of Congress 
ef June 28, 1906, entitled ‘An act of Congress for the division 
of the lands and funds of the Osage Indians in Oklahoma, and 
for other purposes; and 

H. R. 9343. An act authorizing the adjudication of claims of 
the Chippewa Indians of Minnesota. 

The message further announced that the House had agreed 
to the amendment of the Senate to the bill of the House 
(H. R. 10533) granting the consent of Congress to the State of 
Washington to construct, maintain, and operate a bridge across 
the Columbia River. 

The message also announced that the House had agreed to 
the amendments of the Senate to the bill of the House (II. R. 
491) for the prevention of venereal diseases im the District of 
Columbia, and for other purposes. 
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The message further announced that the House had passed 
the following concurrent resolution (H. Con Res. 46), in which 
it requested the concurrence of the Senate: 

Resolved by the House of Representatives (the Senate concurring), 
That in enrolling the bill (H. R. 4202) entitled “An act to amend sec- 
tion 5908, United States Compiled Statutes, 1916, Revised Statutes, 
section 3186, as amended by act of March 1, 1879, chapter 125, section 
3, and act of March 4, 1913, chapter 166,” the Clerk of the House is 
authorized and directed— 

(1) To strike out the words “That if.“ Immediately after the enact- 
ing clause, and to insert in lieu thereof the following: 

“That section 3186 of the Revised Statutes, as amended, is amended 
to read as follows: 

“t Sec. 3186. That if’; 

(2) To insert quotation marks at the end of such bill; 

(3) To amend the title so as to read: “An act to amend section 
8186 of the Revised Statutes, as amended.” 


The message also announced that the Speaker of the House 
had affixed his signature to the following enrolled bills, and 
they were thereupon signed by the President pro tempore: 

S. 2803. An act to regulate within the District of Columbia 
the sale of milk, cream, and ice cream, and for other purposes ; 

8. 3173. An act to provide for the construction of a memorial 
bridge across the Potomac River from a point near the Lincoln 
Memorial in the city of Washington to an appropriate point in 
the State of Virginia, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 11703. An act granting the consent of Congress to G. B. 
Deane, of St. Charles, Ark., to construct, maintain, and operate 
a bridge across the White River at or near the city of St. 
Charles, in the county of Arkansas, in the State of Arkansas; 

II. R. 11737. An act authorizing preliminary examinations and 
surveys of sundry rivers with a view to the control of their 
floods ; . 

H. R. 11825. An act to extend the time for the construction 
of a bridge over the Ohio River near Steubenville, Ohio; 

II. R. 11957. An act to authorize the President in certain cases 
to modify visé fees; 

I. R. 12064 An act to recognize and reward the accomplish- 
ment of the world flyers; and 

II. R. 12101. An act making appropriations for the legislative 
branch of the Government for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1926, and for other purposes. 

PERSONAL EXPLANATION 


Mr. SPENCER. Mr. President, I desire to make the follow- 
ing brief statement to my colleagues: 

On Saturday last the Department of Justice informed me 

that there had been lodged with the department a charge that 
at some time in the past I had violated the law in practicing 
before some department of the Government, and yesterday I 
saw in the press that “a man named Elliott brought these 
charges.” 
Ihe charge relates to a contract in connection with the dyeing 
and handling of Government sealskins, which was entered into 
by the Government with a St. Louis corporation represented 
by Col. Philip B. Fouke, who negotiated the transaction. 

The original contract was entered into 10 or more years ago. 
At the time of the making of the contract I did not personally 
know Colonel Fouke. I had no legal connection either with him 
or with any company with which he was associated. It was 
long before I was elected a Member of the Senate. I had 
nothing whatever to do with the contract, direct or indirect. 

Since that time Colonel Fouke has become a personal friend 
of mine, and he and some of the interests with which he is con- 
nected haye become valued clients of the firm with which I am 
connected, and that connection still exists; but never at any 
time have I in any way appeared before any department of 
the Government in connection with any of their contracts with 
the Government or in connection with any renewal or modi- 
fication thereof, nor have I ever received, directly or indirectly, 
any compensation for anything along that line. 

I ask unanimous consent that there may be read from the 
desk and incorporated in the Recorp as a part of my remarks 
a letter which I sent to the Department of Justice in this matter 
to-day. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There being no objection, the letter was read, as follows: 


MONDAY, FEBRUARY 23, 1925, 
The honorable the ATTORNEY GENERAL, 
Washington, D. C. 
Dran GENERAL STONE: On Saturday last the Department of Justice, 
through Mr. Donovan, informed me that the attention of the depart- 
ment had been directed to a charge that I, at some time in the past, 


had, in violation of law, practiced before some Government department, 
and I saw in the press yesterday statements that “a man named 
Elliott brought the charges.” 

It is needless for me to say that there is not the slightest founda- 
tion of any kind, direct or indirect, for any such charge, but I beg 
to express the earnest hope that inasmuch as the charge has been made 
from any source that it may be inquired into promptly and with the 
most searching and unsparing thoroughness, and to say to you that 
if there is any information of any kind that either I or the law firm 
to which I belong can at any time furnish it will immediately be made 
subject to your direction. 

Believe me, Mr, Attorney General, with great respect, 

Very sincerely yours, : 
SELDEN P. SPENCER. 


VIOLATIONS OF TRAFFIC REGULATIONS 


Mr. DIAL. Mr. President, there appeared in the Washington 
Post this morning the following news item: 


An automobile containing six persons were hurled 50 feet and thrown 
against a tree when it was struck by another machine at Four and 
a half and K Streets SW. shortly after 5 o'clock yesterday afternoon. 

Four occupants of the former machine were injured, one probably 
fatally. Six negroes who were in the other machine fled after the 
collision. Two of them were captured, Police found empty liquor 
bottles in their machine. 


Some of those who were injured were little children. 

That tells the story, Mr. President. Some time since I intro- 
duced a bill proposing an amendment to the Criminal Code, 
authorizing the United States courts to put on the chain gang 
people who were guilty of such crimes against the United 
States. We have been creating judgeships here from time to 
time and hase appointed a great number of additional judges, 
I take it, largely because the criminal courts have become con- 
gested with offenses similar to this, and due largely to liquor. 
In that way we have had to increase the court costs and natu- 
rally inerease expenses on the taxpayers. I do not like to be 
harsh to unfortunate people, but I feel that while the Senate 
is not to blame wholly for these collisions, yet I do feel that 
we are not totally blameless. We ought to pass as rigid laws 
as are necessary to deter people from committing such crimes. 
I hope that our able Judiciary Committee will consider the bill 
which I introduced some time ago and will pass a law authoriz- 
ing the judges of the United States courts to sentence convicts 
to the same penalty that they now receive in the State courts. 
In my State, where parties violate the prohibition law, the 
judges are allowed, for the second offense, to sentence them to 
the chain gang. I feel that those who willfully violate the law 
should help keep up the roads of the country. I do not believe 
the taxpayers should be expected or required to furnish board- 
ing houses for such people. Furthermore, those who are tried 
in the United States courts are no better than those who are 
tried in our State courts. If they knew chain-gang sentences 
awaited them, they would not take chances. Anyway, the 
judges should have the authority to so sentence. 

0 Mr. N Mr. President, will the Senator yield 
o me 

Mr. DIAL. I gladly yield to the Senator from Florida. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I ask the Senator from South Carolina 
whether he knows of any effort on the part of the authorities 
or others looking toward the offering of a bounty to these 
people who run over and slaughter and slay the citizen who 
dares to use the streets as he has a right to use them? The 
authorities seem to turn every one of them loose, and I did not 
know but what there might have been a tendency to give a 
bounty of that sort, or even to strike off crosses of honor to 
reward them. 

Mr. DIAL. If Congress should impeach somebody who is 
perhaps responsible it might help the situation. 

MIGRATORY-BIRD REFUGES 


Mr. BROOKHART. Mr. President, when the bill (H. R. 
745) for the establishment of migratory-bird refuges to fur- 
nish in perpetuity homes for migratory birds, and so forth, was 
messaged over from the House on Saturday I asked that it 
lie on the table. I was not aware that under the rule it 
would not be printed under those conditions. In order that 
the bill may be printed for the information of the Senate 
I ask now that it be read twice and lie on the table. 

Mr. SMOOT. I object to it being read twice. The mes- 
sage may be handed down. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair lays before the 
Senate the following bill from the House of Representatives. 

The bill (H. R. 745) for the establishment of migratory- 
bird refuges to furnish in perpetuity homes for migratory 
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irds, the establishment of public shooting grounds to preserve 
‘the American system of free shooting, the provision of funds 
for establishing such areas, and the furnishing of adequate 
protection for migratory birds, and for other purposes, was 
read the first time by its title. 

Mr. BROOKHART, I ask that the bill be printed and lie 
on the table. 3 t 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. SMOOT, I want an understanding about it. Does the 
Senator intend to have it considered at this time? 

r. BROOKHART. The plan is to substitute for it the 
bill which the committee has already reported. 

{ Mr. SMOOT. What changes are there in the bill that has 
‘been reported? 8 

Ir. BROOKHART. There is no, change in the principle of 
the bill. There is some change in detail. For instance, the 
most important change, I think, is that the original bill pro- 
‘vided that not less than 45 per cent of the revenue should 
be expended for refuges, and as amended I think it requires 
60 per cent. 

Mr. SMOOT. I want to see the bill. I want to have an 
opportunity to read it. 

Ir. BROOKHART. That is tke reason why I want to get 
it printed. That is the only object I had. $ 
Mr. SMOOT. The Senator asked that it be read twice. 

Mr. BROOKHART. That was simply to get action on it. 
Mr. SMOOT. I have no objection to its being handed down 
‘at this time. 

Mx. BROOKHART. That is all I am asking. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection the bill 
will be printed and lie on the table. 

te ADDITIONAL JUDGE IN MINNESOTA 


i Mr. STERLING. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
‘report from the Committee on the Judiciary favorably the bill 
(S. 4852) to create an additional judge in the district of Min- 
nesota. It authorizes the President to appoint a district judge 
to fill the place made vacant by the death of Judge Magee. I 
jreport it with an amendment in the nature of a substitute and 
call the attention of the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. SHIP- 
| STEAD] to the measure. J 

i Mr. ROBINSON. I think there should be made an explana- 
tion of the emergency character of the legislation. I under- 
stand a judge has recently died; that the docket is very much 
‘crowded; and that it will be necessary, in order to relieve the 
congested condition of business in the district, to authorize the 
[President to make an appointment, the judge who died having 
been a temporary appointee. 

Mr. NORRIS. Does the Senator from South Dakota ask 
\unanimous consent for the present consideration of the bill? 

; Mr. STERLING. I am leaving that to the Senator from Min- 
nesota [Mr. Suirsteap], who introduced the bill. 

Mr. NORRIS. I want to call attention to the fact that there 
are only two hours left to debate the point of order now pend- 
ing on the Muscle Shoals conference report. I think Senators 
ought to let those who want to discuss the appeal take the time 
for that purpose and not use so much time on matters that 
tmay well be taken up afterwards. That is only fair. 

Nr. STERLING. I think it will take only a moment, and it 
is a matter of some emergency. 

Mr. NORRIS. I understand; but there are only two hours 
allotted for discussion of the appeal. We may not consume all 
the time in that way; I do not know; but the Senator from Min- 
nesota has told me that he wanted to talk on the appeal, and 
I want to talk also. I would dislike to have all the two hours 
taken up with other matters which can just as well be taken 
up afterwards. 

Mr. STERLING. The bill could have been passed by this 
time. 

} Mr. NORRIS. Yes; and then there would have been other 
matters presented. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
‘to have the bill considered after the vote on the point of order. 
} The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
request of the Senator from Minnesota? 

Mr. NORRIS. Let us wait until we get through with the 
point of order. 

Mr. SWANSON. I would like to have the bill read. 

Mr. NORRIS. That is not fair. There are just two hours 

eft to debate the point of order. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Of course, an objection would determine 
the matter. 
| Mr. NORRIS. I do not want to object; but if we keep on 
{calling up one thing after another we will consume the whole 
two hours in that way. 


Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Very well; I withdraw the request. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The request is withdrawn. 
Mr. NORRIS. I thank the Senator from Minnesota. 


MUSCLE SHOALS 


The Senate resnmed the considertaion of the report of the 
committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses on the amendment of the Senate to the bill H. R. 518, 
relating to the disposal of Muscle Shoals, ete. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is, Shall the 
decision of the Chair stand as the judgment of the Senate? 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I thought the Senator from 
Minnesota [Mr. Suipsteap] wanted to talk on the pending 
matter, but I understand he does not at this time. I do not 
expect to consume the two hours’ time. I am anxious to have 
the matter settled. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair probably ought 
to state, so that all Senators may be advised, that the two 
hours given for debate upon the question of the appeal began 
at 12.50 p. m. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I am anxious to have the at- 
tention of Senators at least to a portion of my remarks. We 
are about to vote upon a question that is of momentous impor- 
tance, one that transcends the question that is involved, and 
even the bill that is here for consideration. If we are to over- 
rule the decision of the Chair, in effect it repeals a positive 
rule of the Senate and we establish a precedent that will bring 
us trouble in the future. I know that often it is said that the 
Senate pays no attention to its rules and passes on questions 
of order in accordance with the idea of Senators as to the 
merits of the question involved and to which the point of order 
applies. Very often that can be done without any harm. 
Many of the rules could be set aside and the effect would only 
be temporary. But I want to call the attention of the Senate 
to the fact that this is a rule which goes to a very vital principle 
of legislation in a free country. If we are to abolish this rule 
then we might as well turn the legislation of the country over 
to conference committees to be enacted in secret and without 
any record. 

Let me read the part of the rule that directly applies. It is 
paragraph 2 of Rule XXVII: 


The conferees shall not insert in their report matter not committed 
to them by either House, nor shall they strike from the bill matters 
agreed to by both Houses. If new matter is inserted in the report, or 
if matter which was agreed to by both Houses is stricken from the bill, 
a point of order may be made against the report, and if the point of 
order is sustained the report shall be recommitted to the committee 
of conference, 


According to my understanding of parliamentary law that 
rule is a simple, concise statement of the general principles of 
parliamentary law governing conference reports. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Joxrs of Washington in 
the chair). Does the Senator from Nebraska yield to the Sena- 
tor from Florida? 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Will the Senator now point out specifically 
what portions of the conference report are new matter and 
what portions were stricken out, or what should be put in in 
order to comply with the rule? I would like to have the 
conference report taken up and the Senator specify in what 
way it offends as to the particular language in the rule. 

Mr. NORRIS. Of course, I expect to do that. As a matter 
of fact, I have already done it, and when I come to that part 
of my remarks it will be to some extent repetition of what I 
have said, but I am going into it. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Particularly also as to the basis upon 
which the Chair sustained the point of order, not only the 
Senator’s view but as he understands the ruling of the Chair. 
It may be the Chair has not followed the Senator’s point all 
the way through, but if the Senator will point out in what 
respect the Chair sustains the point of order and in what 
respect the conference offends under the ruling of the Chair, 
I shall be glad to have him do so. 

Mr. NORRIS. I expect to point those matters out definitely 
before I sit down. 

I want first to offer a few observations, as I had started to 
do, about the importance of the rule. I hope Senators will not 
talk louder than I do when I am addressing the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (rapping for order). The Sen- 
ate will be in order. 

Mr. NORRIS. This is one occasion when I am anxious to 
have Senators hear what I say. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair hopes there will be 
us little confusion in the galleries as possible. 

Mr. NORRIS. As I started to say when I was inter- 
rupted 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, would the Senator object to 
having a quorum call? There are very few Senators present. 
I agree with the Senator that it is a very important matter. 

Mr. NORRIS. I think very few Senators would remain 
even if they were called in by a quorum call. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The Senator does not care for a quorum. 

Mr, NORRIS. No; as I said, if we are going to repeal 
this rule then we might just as well say, which we will in effect 
say by our action, that the conferees shail have a free 
hand; that they can put anything in their reports practically 
that they please. As I said, this is a statement in writing of 
what before was general parliamentary law. It is, as a lawyer 
would say, a statutory enactment of the common law. It 
means much more than the pending bill. It means, as I have 
heard many Senators say, that on as clear a proposition as this 
if the Chair is going to be overruled then henceforth as long as 
they remain in this body they are going to pay no attention 
to the rules, but they are on all occasions going to vote accord- 
ing to their belief as to the merits of the legislation involved. 

We have solemnly agreed upon a rule. If we are going to 
set it aside for this case, then I give notice now that it is going 
to be set aside more or less for all cases, and what does that 
mean? What was the reason for the adoption of this rule? 
Why was it that we adopted it four years ago? We' adopted 
it by a unanimous vote. It had become apparent that the rule 
of parliamentary law that prohibited conferees from putting 
new matter into conference reports was being violated, and 
that the Senate and the House were having their work nullified 
by conferees. There was a great clamor over the country that 
much of our work was done in secret; that, after all, the force 
and the power that controlled the conference committee con- 
trolled the legislation. I am only telling Senators what they 
all know. It was generally understood that the conferees were 
the powerful legislators when, as a matter of fact, they ought 
to have no legislative authority whatever. 

Senators were commencing to clamor against the condition, 
and so amendments to the rules were offered—some of them 
by myself—and referred to the committee. One amendment 
was designed to prevent a Senator from serving as chairman, 
at least, of a conference committee unless he was chairman 
of the committee that reported to the Senate the bill which 
was under consideration. Why did that clamor arise? There 
was more objection to the practice in the Senate than there 
was in the other House, because a few Members in the Senate 
of long service had gradually worked themselves up to the 
top of all of the principal committees. We have somewhat 
changed that condition, in answer to that demand, and the con- 
dition is not so bad as it formerly was; but when a conference 
committee was named from the leading members of the com- 
mittee, under the old practice, we always got the same Sen- 
ators. It did not make any difference whether it was the 
Finance Committee, the Appropriations Committee, the Judi- 
ciary Committee, the Banking and Currency Committee, the 
Foreign Relations Committee, the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mittee, or the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry; the 
Senator who was not the chairman of one of those committees 
was the second on the other committee or the second on still 
another committee. So the conference committees of the Sen- 
ate were always practically composed of the same men, It 
became known to the country that the conference committees 
were the committees that actually controlled legislation and 
that the men who controlled conference committees could be 
counted on the fingers of one hand. 

That was a dangerous condition; that was a condition that 
would break down the liberties of a free people. That was 
a condition contrary to the very fundamental principles of a 
democracy or of a representative republic; but that is where 
we had gradually drifted; that was the legislative condition 
of the Senate. 

In answer to the cry that came not only from the Senate 
Chamber but from the country at large, the Senate adopted 
this rule. It was easier to adopt such a rule than it was to 
exclude those Senators from conference committees. We had 
quite a contest over a rule which I offered limiting the number 
of major committees upon which Senators could serve. That 
was offered with the object of getting at the composition of 
conference committees; it was to prevent the selection of the 
same Senators on conference committees. A kind of compro- 
mise was agreed to by party conference of the controlling 
party in the Senate. It was not definitely placed in the rules, 
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but it was enforced for a while until it was forgotten about, 
and then the Senate again went on in the old way. 

By that method the Presiding Officer would not appoint a 
chairman of one of the major committees as a member of the 
conference committee on any bill unless the bill came from the 
committee of which that Senator was chairman. For instance, 
I was chairman of the Committee on Agriculture and For- 
estry; I was also the ranking member on two or three other 
committees at that time, the Committees on Public Lands and 
Patents, and at one time of the Committee on the Judiciary, 
and of the Committee on Banking and Currency. So long as 
I was chairman of the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, 
under that gentlemen's agreement I could not serve on any 
conference committee where the bill in dispute came from 
any of the other committees on which I was a member; but 
I was confined to one. That was intended to accomplish the 
Same purpose as is this rule, to prevent control from being in 
the hands of three or four men. 

Senators all know how conferences are carried on, und it 
must necessarily be so to some extent. There is not any 
Stenographer there to take down what is said; there is not 
any record. The conference committees meet in secret. ‘They 
may invite persons in if they wish to do so, and sometimes 
they do. Members of conference committees very often con- 
sult privately the heads of departments or the President, and 
carry their recommendations in the conference committee, 
although they never saw the light of day in either body. ‘That 
was true in reference to the immigration bill; it happened in 
that instance. The conference report on that bill was defeated 
mainly on that ground, because the conferees put in a provision 
that neither House had inserted. The conferees did that at 
the request of the President, I am not discussing its merits, 
I am not saying that was wrong; that is not the point involved 
at all; but if conferees can do that, then they can legislate be- 
hind closed doors and in secret for 110,000,000 people, who 
suppose they have legislators here who are acting in the open. 
That is the importance of this question. 

We have executive sessions, and we have tried to find out 
and then punish those who gave publicity to what happened 
behind closed doors, If the Senate should overrule the Chair 
in this case, it would itself put the stamp of disapproval and 
condemnation upon this rule, and Senators will find additional 
difficulty in conducting secret executive sessions. Senators will 
refuse to be bound when others are not bound. 

I was dumfounded in talking to some of the Senators to 
learn of their attitude. I talked to two grave and reverend 
Senators, one of whom told me with his own lips that he had 
not listened to the point of order; that he did not know what 
was the point of order; that he did not know anything about 
it and had not had time to consider it, but he was going to 
vote to overrule the Chair, because that was what the Execu- 
tive wanted. I do not mean to say that the Executive was 
taking a hand in this matter, but the Executive wanted the 
conference report, and that was the easiest way to get it. I 
talked with another Senator on Saturday, who looked me in 
the face and laughed and said, “I have got to vote to overrule 
the Chair, although the Chair is right.” I want to ask Sen- 
ators how long do they expect everybody else to abide by 
rules if they are going to trample them under foot like that on 
an important question such as is now before the Senate? When 
the Senate arrives at such a condition that none of its Members 
have any respect for the rules, then we will have a mob instead 
of an orderly, law-abiding body. I do not criticize the Senator 
who believes differently, but I know of my own personal knowl- 
edge that there would be no doubt about this vote if every 
Senator voted as he honestly believed he ought to vote under 
the rules. There are very few Senators who do not believe that 
the Chair was right in making the decision and that the con- 
ference committee did overstep their rights, their duties, and 
their privileges. 

Mr, President, Senators may get away with this to-day, but 
these chickens are all coming home to roost. They are playing 
with fire. Let me tell you we are on dangerous ground when 
by brute force it is proposed to violate a rule of the Senate 
that is of such vast importance as is this one. It affects prac- 
tically every law that will be put on the statute books in the 
course of the next hundred years, It has a direct bearing upon 
every bill that goes to conference, as a large number of them 
do go to conference; in fact, all important bills, as a rule, go 
to conference. If we are going to let conference committees 
legislate in secret, then we ought not to waste our time trying 
to legislate in the open only to have our work all undone, all 
upset, all turned inside out by a conference committee meeting 
in secret. 
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Mr. President, the Senator from Florida [Mr. FLETCHER]— 
and I am sorry he is not now in the Chamber—asked a question 
about the reasons given by the Chair in making the decision. 
It was a perfectly proper question, and I wish to discuss it. I 
wish to say that no Senator can crawl away from his responsi- 
bility by saying that the reasons given by the Chair are not 
good, although he believes other reasons are good. I had a 
Senator tell me that he thought the reasons given by the Chair 
were not proper, but that the reasons given in debate on the 
floor were good. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Mr. President 5 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ne- 
braska yield to the Senator from California? 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Speaking for myself, the regrettable 
fact is that the Chair did not deem it his duty to point out 
wherein the conference report does violate subdivision 2 of 
Rule XXVII. 

Mr. NORRIS. Les. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE, I should be very happy to have the 
Senator convince me that the conference report does violate 

the true spirit of subdivision 2 of Rule XXVII. 

Mr. NORRIS. I am going to try to do that, but before I do 
I wish to finish the point I am now on. It will appeal to the 
Senator from California, who is a great lawyer. Let us say he 
takes a case to the Supreme Court; he argues it on certain 
definite points and submits it to the court. After a while the 
court decides the case, and in its decision absolutely ignores 
every point the Senator has made in his brief, let us say, but 
sustains the Senator's contention for other reasons; the Sena- 
tor is sustained just the same. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE, But suppose the court reverses me and 
does not give any reason for its action; I am left completely 
in the dark, 

Mr. NORRIS. The court, of course, can pursue either 
course. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. And the Senate is left in the dark in 
so far as the Chair's opinion is concerned. 

Mr. NORRIS. Exactly. I will follow the case a little fur- 
ther. Suppose the Senator goes on to the next court and the 
next court sustains him again, but does it on the very grounds 
that he set forth. There is nothing wrong about that; that 
happens frequently; that is a common occurrence in courts 
which are supposed to be beyond criticism. The court may give 
no reason at all if it sees fit, but it can ignore the reasons 
given by the intermediate court or it can hold that the reasons 
so given were not good and go back and bold that the reasons 
given by the Senator in his argument in the lower court were 
good. 

Mr, SHORTRIDGE. Then it remains for the Senator or 
others to point out that the decision of the Chair was correct, 
assigning the reasons for it. 

Mr. NORRIS, Yes, sir. 

Mr. President, if any Senator believes that this conference 
report has violated the rule I have read, he ought to vote to 
sustain the Chair, although he does not agree with the Chair 
in a single reason that the Chair gave. That is a fair propo- 
sition to a lawyer like the Senator from California, and he 
must admit it. He can not deny that. In other words, we are 
deciding it not alone on the reasons given by the Chair but on 
the reasons pointed out in the debate here. r 

One Senator told me that he thought the reasons given by 
the Chair were not good, but that he had listened to the Sena- 
tor from Wisconsin [Mr. Lenroor], and the Senator from Wis- 
consin had convinced him; and then he was in doubt as to how 
he should vote, because he did not agree with the Chair. He 
did agree that the Senator from Wisconsin had made a good 
case, and had demonstrated that the point of order was good. 
There ought to be no doubt in a ease of that kind. There is 
only one thing to do. It does not make any difference whether 
I give a reason that is good or bad, if somebody else gives a 
reason that convinces vou. 

It would be just as unreasonable, after some Senator had 
listened to me the other day in pointing out these errors that 
I believe were committed by the conference report, to say, “I 
did not agree with the Senator on anything,” and then after- 
wards listen to the Chair in giving his analysis of the case, and 
say, I did agree with the Chair,” and then say, Well, I will 
vote against the Chair because I did not agree with both of 
them.” That is not logical. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Mr. President, may I make a further 
suggestion? 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes; I yield again. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Of course, what we are trying to de- 
termine is whether this conference report does or does not vio- 


late subdivision 2 of Rule XXVII according to its true spirit 
and meaning. 

Mr. NORRIS. That is right. The Senator has stated it 
much more explicitly and concisely than I could state it. 

Now, Mr. President, I am going to take up some of these 
reasons, 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ne- 
braska yield to the Senator from New York? 

Mr. NORRIS, Yes. 

Mr. COPELAND. What is the use of having a rule if we 
play battledore and shuttlecock with it, and simply have a 
vote every once in a while to determine whether we are going to 
apply it in this case or the other case? Why have a rule under 
those conditions? 

Mr. NORRIS. We ought not, I will say to the Senator, and 
if we override a rule which is of such vital importance to legis- 
ae as this rule is, it will not be long until we will have no 
rules, 

There is a great difference in our rules, Some are of vast 
importance and far-reaching. There is not another rule in our 
Manual that is so far-reaching as this one, There is not a 
single other rule that means so much for the liberties—I say 
the liberties—of our people. If we want to prevent secret 
legislation by conference committees, we must sustain the Chair 
now, for we are traveling right in the direction of that kind 
of a precipice, 

I went over these reasons the other day. A good many 
Senators were not here at that time, and now most of the 
Senators have disappeared, when I am about to take them 
up at the request of some Senators who said they wanted light 
upon the matter, and who are not here. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ne- 
braska yield to the Senator from New York? 

Mr. NORRIS. I do. 

Mr. COPELAND, It seems to me we ought to have a call of 
the Senate. 

Mr. NORRIS. There is no way to compel Senators to stay. 
I hope the Senator will not make the point. There are some 
few here yet. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, unless the Senator seriously 
objects, I feel inclined to suggest the absence of a quorum. I 
think it is a shame to have a matter of this importance dis- 
cussed in the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from New York 
suggests the absence of a quorum. 

Mr. NORRIS. I do not yield for that purpose, Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. In the opinion of the Chair, 
i Senator can make the point of order whenever he desires to 

0 80. 

Mr. NORRIS. Whether I yield or not? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Yes. 

Mr. NORRIS. Very well. 

PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will call the 
roll. 

The roll was called, and the following Senators answered to 
their names: 


Bayard Fess Mea Simmons 
Bingham Fletcher Mayfield Smith 
Borah eorge eans Smoot 
Brookhart Glass Metcalf Spencer 
Broussard Gooding Neely Stanfield 
Bruce Hale Norris Stanley 
Bursum Harris Oddie Stephens 
Cameron Heflin Overman Sterling 
Capper Howell Owen Swanson 
Caraway Johnson, Calif. Pepper Trammell 
Copeland Johnson. Minn. Phipps Underwood 
Curtis Jones, N. Mex. Pittman Wadsworth 
Dale Jones, Wash, Ralston Walsh, Mont, 
Dial Kendrick Ransdell Warren 
Dill Keyes Reed, Pa. Watson 
cdge King Robinson Weller 
Edwards Sheppard Wheeler 
Ernst Lenroot Shields 
Fernald McKinley Shipstead 
Ferris McLean Shortridge 


Mr. PHIPPS. I desire to announce that the Senator from 
New Hampshire [Mr. Moses] and the Senator from Tennessee 
(Mr. McKetrar] are in attendance on a conference committee. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Seventy-eight Senators have 
answered to their names. A quorum is present. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, if Senators will refer to the 
bills where they are printed in parallel form, on page 17, they 
will find this language: 

The President is hereby authorized and empowered to employ such 
advisory officers, experts, agents, or agencies as may in his discretion 
be necessary to enable him to carry out the purposes herein specified, 
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and the sum of $100,000 is hereby authorized to enable the President 
of the United States to carry out the purposes herein provided for. 


Mr. President, that provision is new. It is in neither the House 
bill nor the Senate bill. There is nothing in either bill that by 
any contortion of construction can be construed into meaning 
that. It is absolutely new. We never have had that question 
up in the Senate before the conference committee brought it in. 
The House never had it up in the House. It is new. 

Suppose you wanted to amend that. Ought not the Senate 
and the House to have an opportunity to say that $100,000 is 
too much for that purpose? A mighty good argument can be 
made to the effect that nothing is necessary for that purpose. 
I do not think anything is necessary. Nobody ever thought 
anything was necessary, either in the House or in the Senate. 

Suppose we wanted to have a chance to amend that. Sup- 
pose we thought $25,000 was enough. Suppose, on the other 
hand, we thought it ought to be $200,000. How would we get 
it? There is no way on earth to get it. 

Mr, SHORTRIDGE. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator 
a question right there? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ne- 
braska yield to the Senator from California? 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I invite the Senator’s attention to the 
Janguage of the section he has just quoted. It is not an appro- 
priation. 

Mr. NORRIS. I do not care whether it is an appropriation 
or not. ; 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Itis, at most, an authorization. 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. And Congress might not appropriate it. 

Mr. NORRIS. Of course not; but the President would be 
authorized to go ahead and make the contract. He is author- 
ized to do it, he has authority to do it, and he can do it with- 
out an appropriation, and we are bound as a matter of law 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ne- 
braska yield to the Senator from Nevada? 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. PITTMAN. The Senator asks what remedy we would 
have. We could vote down the conference report, could we not? 

Mr. NORRIS. Oh, yes; we could. 

Mr. PITTMAN. And in that event it would go back to the 

ve Houses. 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes; and that is what will happen to it if 
the point of order is sustained. 

Mr. PITTMAN, Exactly. There are two methods, however, 
of disposing of it. 

Mr. NORRIS. Oh, yes. 

Mr. PITTMAN. One is by a point of order, and the other 
is by a vote. 

Mr. NORRIS. I admit that. 

Mr. PITTMAN. We are not entirely without remedy, even 
if the point of order should be overruled, 

Mr. NORRIS. The Senator is quite right about that. A 
Senator may vote against the conference report for the very 
reason that this language is found in it, and for no other 
reason, if he cares to; but, as a matter of fact, I think Sena- 
tors as.a rule would not do that. It is the object of the 
rule that a matter shall be brought up in the very way this 
has been brought up. The rule specifically says that a point 
of order may be made, and that if it is sustained, then the 
report must go back. It is better to have the report go back 
in this way, because then the conferees will have indicated 
to them where the error is, If there were a vote on the 
merits of the conference report, it might be voted down because 
it had in it things like this, The Senate might in reality 
want to adopt the conference report, and might adopt it if 
those things were not in it. This is the way to get such things 
out. This is the legal way to get them out and the proper 
way to get them out, because the rule specifically says so. 

The Senator from California [Mr. SHORTRIDGE] has referred 
to the fact that this conference bill does not provide an appro- 
priation. It does not make a particle of difference whether it 
is an appropriation or not. It will be the law. If it should 
be agreed to by both the House and the Senate, and be signed 
by the President, the next day the President could make a 
contract to the extent of $100,000, provided for here, and we 
would appropriate the money, or, if the case went before the 
Court of Claims in a suit against the United States they 
would render judgment against the United States for that 
amount, because here is specific authority for the President to 
make such a contract. It does not say “authorized as appro- 
priated by Congress.” It is definitely authorized; it is an 
absolute authorization, 
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Suppose the committee of conference, instead of inserting 
this little clause authorizing the expenditure of $100,000, had 
inserted a provision authorizing the expenditure of $10,000,000 
or $100,000,000. There would be no way of getting rid of that 
except by defeating the whole conference report, if it were not 
subject to a point of order. That would not be a very good 
thing to do, because it would embarrass Senators. It might be 
thought that they were opposed to the whole conference report 
if they should vote to defeat it on that ground. Now, we have 
an opportunity to purify this report. If the conferees could put 
in $100,000, they could put in 8100, 000,000 just as well. Should 
we haye anything to say about it? Does any Senator think 
that when this kind of a proposition is before us, we should not 
have a right to offer an amendment to it to increase the amount 
or to decrease the amount, to extend the authority or to limit 
the authority? We would have no opportunity of that kind. 
We never have had an opportunity to pass on it, have never 
had an opportunity to consider it, have never had an oppor- 
tunity to offer an amendment, or anything of the kind. This is 
a plain violation of the rule. I do not see how anybody can get j 
away from that. There can not be found, either in the bill as 
it passed the House or in the bill as it passed the Senate, a| 
sentence or a clause that could be held to be a foundation for 
this proposition. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield. 

Mr, SHORTRIDGE. I think we can save time by this 
Socratic method of argument. 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield willingly. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. The President is 
to do certain things by the bill, is he not? 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. It is not expected that he would phys- 
ically do these things, is it? 

Mr. NORRIS. I do not suppose so. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Then, do we not impliedly give him the 
power to employ assistants—— J 

Mr. NORRIS. No, 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. In the carrying out of the work? 

Mr. NORRIS. He has his assistants. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. That is my point, that impliedly we 
give him the power to call in assistants. 

Mr. NORRIS. I concede that this provision would have been 
all right if offered as an amendment when the bill was before 
the Senate, but it was not offered and was not agreed to. Sup- 
pose it had been offered when the bill was before the Senate 
and had been voted down, would the Senator think that the 
Senate conferees could have put it back? They would have the 
same authority then they have now. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I am relying upon the principle which 
applies in construing or interpreting the Constitution of the 
United States. For instance, Congress has power to declare 
war. Impliedly, Congress has power to carry on war. Im- 
pliedly it has power to do anything necessary to the successful 
carrying on of war. Many other illustrations can be given. 
When we give specific power we impliedly confer necessary 
power to carry out the prime object of the power delegated, 
and in this case it has seemed to me that, giving the President 
the power to do something, as provided in the bill, it was 
clearly contemplated that we conferred upon him impliedly’! 
the power to employ experts and assistants in order that he 
might carry out the powers we specifically conferred upon him. 
As to the appropriation, there is none. It is, in the language 
of the provision, to be hereafter determined by the Congress. 
If the President, in the exercise of his implied power, employs 
somebody, even then it will still be for Congress to determine! 
how much will be paid for the service rendered. That is my 
position. 

Mr. NORRIS. Technically, of course, Congress could refuse 
to appropriate money to pay the President's salary. Suppose | 
this provision were allowed to remain in the bill, and the 
President should enter into a contract with some one in Which 
he would say, “I am going to employ you to draw up some 
papers, to go down to Muscle Shoals and look this over, to see 
what you think about it and report to me what you think 
about it, and I will give you $100,000.” If he should make a | 
contract with some one of that kind, the Government of the 
United States would be liable. The only reason why the man 
employed could not sue in an ordinary court and get judgment 
would be because one can not sue the Government without its 
consent. But the man could sue in the Court of Claims, and 
he would get a judgment for a hundred thousand dollars. That 
would be a contract made in pursuance of law. 

The Senator says that we have the power to declare war. 
We have in this case authorized the President to make a lease. 


given certain powers 
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Now, in this clause we are asked to give him authority to hire 
somebody to draw up the papers for him, let us say. Suppose 
Congress should pass- a resolution declaring war, and con- 
ferees were considering the proposition and reported back. 
Remember, now, there is nothing before them but a simple 
declaration of war. If we are going to carry on a war against 
a country, it means a big Army, it means some more munitions, 
it means the purchase of a lot of things. Suppose the con- 
ferees, having that kind of a measure before them, put into it 
a provision directing the President immediately to draft a 
hundred million men, authorizing him to provide for the manu- 
facture of a billion dollars’ worth of cannon and munitions: of 
war, and went into all the details, put everything into their 
report. Would the Senator contend for a moment that that 
would not be subject to a point of order, although the con- 
ferees could come back and say, as the Senator does in this 
case, How are we to carry on war without all these things?” 

The point is that Congress has jurisdiction to say how it 
shall be carried on. It is in their judgment to say how much 
money shall be spent. It is in their judgment, in this matter, 
to say how much ‘a contract shall provide for. It is in their 
judgment as to whether anybody shall be employed to draw up 
the papers, to look over the lease, or anything of the sort. The 
President may think that is necessary, but the conferees can 
not legislate anything into a bill. All those things I have 
mentioned would be germane, but where wonld Congress 
come in? 

Mr. President, of course this discussion is going to the merits 
of the proposition, which I do not care to discuss; ‘but the 
Senator’s question leads me to it. He says the bill does pro- 
vide that the President shall do certain things, that it provides 
for the hiring of assistants to do certain things. That of itself, 
taken on its face, is subject to a point of order, because it is 
for Congress to say what assistants he shall have, whether he 
shall have one, or two, or a thousand; whether he shall pay 
them $10 a day or $100 a day; whether he shall have experts 
or not. Bverybody knows he does not need any extra assist- 
ants, He has all he needs—the Attorney General, the Secre- 
tary of War, and everybody right down the line. There is no 
necessity for an additional assistant, if we come to that part 
of it, although Congress has the authority to put such a pro- 
vision in if it sees fit to do so. The fact is that Congress did 
not put that provision in; neither the House nor the Senate 
put it in; the conferees inserted it. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr, President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ne- 
braska yield to the Senator from South Carolina? 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield. 

Mr. SMITH. I would like to ask the Senator a question, as 
the time is limited and I shall not take the floor to discuss this 
matter, because I take it for granted that there is not a Senator 
on the floor who does not acknowledge that there is absolutely 
new matter in this report of the conferees; that this amend- 
ment was not even contemplated, and therefore the question 
of the germaneness is as attenuated as to say it may be done 
at Muscle Shoals. Does the Senator from Nebraska remem- 
ber whether there was anything said in the so-called Ford bill 
or in the bill that was ultimately passed by the Senate that 
contemplated giving the President the power to determine the 
yalue to the Goyernment, in the matter of navigation, of the 
locks and dams? 

Mr. NORRIS. No. 

Mr. SMITH. Incorporated in this report is a provision 
giving the President the power to determine the value of the 
locks and dams to navigation, and, subtracting this amount 
from the cost of Dam No. 2, levy the 4 per cent on the balance. 
He could reduce it to the vanishing point and give the whole 
proposition to the lessee without his paying one cent. 

Mr. NORRIS. There is no doubt about that, and before I 
get through I am going to discuss it. The Senator has antici- 
pated me just a little. 

Now, I want to pass on from this point, although I want to 
say to the Senator that if this point is good—and I can not see 
how anybody can dispute it for a moment—then the point of 
order must be sustained, and that means that the ruling of 
the Chair will be sustained, even though Senators do not be- 
lieve another thing I say or anything the Chair says. 

I want now to take up another point. In the conference bill, 
on page 18, there occurs this language: 

The appropriation of $3,472,487.25, the same being the amount of 
the proceeds received from the sale of the Gorgas steam power plant, 
is hereby authorized for the continued investigation and construction 
by contract or otherwise as may be necessary to prosecute said project 
to completion. Further expenditures to be paid for as appropriations 
may from time to time be made by law. 


There is not a thing in the bill as it passed the Senate or in 
the bill as it passed the House upon which that can be hinged; 
not a thing. That is entirely and absolutely new. The con- 
ferees have put that in. . 

The Senate bill contains no hint of anything of the kind. 
For fear some one may say that the language “the same being 
the amount of the proceeds received from the Gorgas steam 
plant” may make it in order because connected with the 
Pord bill, I want to read what the Ford bill said on that sub- 
ject, on pages 16 and 17, Senators will remember that when 
Henry Ford made his original bid it included what is known as 
the Gorgas steam plant over on the Warrior River, that while 
action was pending here the Secretary sold that steam power 
plant. So the House in contemplating and trying to compen- 
sate Mr. Ford because that much included in his bid was sold 
by the Government and the Government no longer owned it, 
provided as follows in section 19, page 16 of the House bill: 


Sec. 19. The Gorgas steam plant and transmission line haying been 
sold by the United States, and Henry Ford having included said steam 
plant and transmission Hne in his offer of May 81, 1922 (as found in 
section 12 and in subsection (d) of section 11 of said offer), in order 
te provide a substitute steam plant the Secretary of War is hereby 
authorized and directed to acquire by purchase or condemnation a 
suitable site for a steam power plant, to be located at or near Lock 
and Dam No. 17, Black Warrior River, Ala., together with a strip of 
land 100 feet wide to serve as a right of way between said steam 
power plant and nitrate plant No. 2, Muscle Shoals, Ala., with connec- 
tion to Waco Quarry, near Russellville, Ala. 

The Secretary of War is further authorized and directed to contract 
with Henry Ford or the company to be incorporated by him for the 
construction at cost of a steam power plant having n generating ca- 
pacity of approximately 30,000 kilowatt (40,000 horsepower), a trans- 
former substation of similar capacity, and a transmission line of suit- 
able design and capacity connecting said steam power plant with 
nitrate plant No. 2 and the Waco Quarry, all under the supervision of 
the Chief of Engineers, United States Army, The plans and specifica- 
tions for sald power plant, substation, and transmission line shall be 
prepared by Henry Ford, or the company to be incorporated by him, 
and approved by the Chief of Engineers, United States Army, 


That has not any connection with this I read 
it only because it is the only place in the Ford bill where 
any reference is made to the ‘Gorgas plant. This is an 
authorization ef appropriation of about $3,500,000 to carry: 
on the work down. there. There is not a thing about it in 
either one of the bills except that which I have read, and it 
seems to me a blind man could see that it has no connection 
with it whatever. 

Mr. President. it seems almost axiomatic; it seems so plain 
to me that it is embarrassing even to argue that anybody for 
a moment can say that a provision like that is not snbject to 
the point of order. Suppose they said in there $40,600,000 
instead of $3,000,000. Do not Senators think that we ought 
to have the right to amend it if we think it onght to be 
amended? Are we going to shut the door here and precinde 
ourselyes from any amendment where millions and millions of 
dollars are involved? Yet we have no right to amend. 

Has anybody in the House had a right to offer an amend- 
ment to that provision? No; the House has never considered 
it. Has any House committee ever had any right to suggest an 
amendment to it? No; no committee of the House has ever 
considered it. Has any committee of the Senate ever had any 
right to consider it or offer an amendment? No; none has ever 
been had and no opportunity ever given. Has any Senator 
ever had an opportunity to offer an amendment to it? No; 
we have never had it before us. Now, it comes before us in. 
the shape of a conference report, where we are precluded from 
offering an amendment, from making a suggestion. We must 
either accept it or reject it as a whole. It is preposterous. 
It is delegating into the hands of two or three men behind 
closed doors the power to act for us and through us for our 
Government where more than $140,000,000 of the taxpayers’ 
money is involved. 

Mr. SMITH. And in violation of the rules of the Senate. 

Mr. NORRIS. Of course, it is in violation of the rules. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator 
a question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ne- 
braska yield to the Senator from California? 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Practically the same question was in 
substance put to the Senate by the Senator from Nevada [Mr. 
PittMaAN]. It seems to me it is quite conceivable that a point 
of order might not be well taken, and so the Chair would be 
overruled if we so held, but a Senator might vote against the 
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whole report because of his objection to some particular item 
in it. 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes; I concede that. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. So it does not necessarily follow that 
the Senate is driven to do something against its will because 
of the ruling of the Chair on the point of order. We still 
have the power to reject the report upon some particular 
ground, and then the conferees will meet again, 

Mr. NORRIS. And put it back in again. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. No; they would not do that. 

Mr. NORRIS. How are the conferees to know that we reject 
it because this language is in if we do not sustain the point 
of order? 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. As a result of the argument they would 
see that it was objectionable, or rather they might be per- 
suaded that it was. 

Mr. NORRIS. Who is going to persuade them? 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. The Senator from Nebraska. 

Mr. NORRIS. But they meet in secret session, I can not 
be there, and the Senator can not be there unless they invite 
us in. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. They would take notice of what the 
Senator from Nebraska said. 

Mr. NORRIS. No; they would take notice of what the Sena- 
tor from California said. They would say, “ The great Senator 
from California said it was not subject to a point of order, 
and would put it back again. $ 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. That would be to agree with me upon 
the technical point of order; but I might disagree with the con- 
ferees as to the substance of the item in the report. 

Mr. NORRIS. The reason why the rule enables us to do it 
in this way is for that very purpose, so we will not be com- 
pelled to take the substance of something we have never had 
an opportunity to consider. That is the reason for the rule, 
not to let them legislate in secret and put it up to us without 
any opportunity to amend it or to change it any way. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I can understand how the conferees 
in good faith might make a report coming within the rule, and 
yet I might not agree with their conclusion. 

Mr. NORRIS. Oh, yes. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. In which event I might quite candidly 
and clearly say that the point of order raised against the item 
was not well taken, but that I, nevertheless, was opposed to the 
item and would vote to send it back to conference. 

Mr. NORRIS. The Senator could say that. I concede that. 
But it seems to me, with all due respect to the Senator from 
California, that he is rather begging the question when he says 
that although this may all be true we can vote against the 
conference report for the very reason he is giving now against 
the item, which is true, but that would hardly be fair to the 
conferees. I take it that the rule was adopted for the reason 
that would enable conferees, when a report goes back to them 
again, to know what they have to take out and where they 
made the mistake. If we follow the line suggested by the 
Senator from California, there is no way for them to know 
that. They will say, They have approved this report of ours 
when the particular attention was called to it by a point of 
order. The Senate approved it by a vote, therefore it is all 
right, and there is some other reason why they yoted it down.” 
Then the conferees will put it all back in even if we voted it 
down in that way and it went back to another conference. 

The object of the rule is to expedite legislation and bring 
us sooner and more quickly to an ultimate conclusion. There- 
fore the rule provides that a point of order can be made 
against it, just as I have made it. If it is new matter which 
was not brought before either House, then it is the duty of 
the Senate under the rule to sustain the point of order. 

Mr. President, I want to discuss again the question of fer- 
tilizer. I did it the other day, but the Senator from Alabama 
[Mr. Unprrwoop] discussed it in reply, and I want to take up 
his reply. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE (at 2 o'clock and 10 minutes p. m.). 
Mr. President, may I inquire at what time the two-hour limit 
on debate expires? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The two-hour limit on debate 
expires at 2 o’clock and 50 minutes p. m. 

Mr. NORRIS. In my discussion the other day I said that 
the Ford bill provided for 40,000 tons of nitrogen. The Senate 
bill provided for 10,000 tons of nitrogen the third year, 20,000 
tons of nitrogen the fourth year, 30,000 tons of nitrogen the 
fifth year, and 40,000 tons of nitrogen the sixth year and 
thereafter. Now, the conference report provides for less than 
either one of the other bills. In other words, to make it 
plain, let us eliminate some of the clauses in it and say that 
the House bill provides for 40,000 tons and the Senate bill 


for 10,000 tons. Now, the conference report provides for 
5,000 tons. Clearly it is subject to a point of order. That 
is just what happened here, except that the amounts are dif- 
ferent. If the Senator from California, who is interested in 
that matter, will refer to the Senate bill, on page 3, the con- 
ference bill, on pages 3 and 4, and the House bill, on page 10, 
he will find the references in that respect. 

Now, to my amazement the Senator from Alabama [Mr. 
UNbERWoop] in answering me said: “It is not less than the 
Ford bill, because that bill provided for no fertilizer at all. 
It did not provide for 40,000 tons of fertilizer. Under the 
Ford bill Ford or his company did not have to make any fer- 
tilizer at all unless he could make it at a Profit.“ I wish 
that the people of the country would read the speech of 
the Senator from Alabama. That was one of the contentions 
over the Ford proposition. I would not have discussed the 
Ford proposition if this had not crept into it and been brought 
into it by the Senator from Alabama. Are we to be told now 
by the leader of those cohorts that wanted to turn this prop- 
erty over to Ford—the Senator from Alabama [Mr. UNDER- 
Wwoop|—that after all the critics of the Ford proposition were 
right and that Ford did not have to make any fertilizer? That 
is in substance what he said. The cloak is off finally. The 
truth is known now. The cat is out of the bag after Ford's 
proposition is withdrawn. 

I was denounced from one end of the country to the other 
in all kinds of ways because I said under the Ford proposi- 
tion it would not follow that he would have to make any 
fertilizer. 

I could not use language which would be permissible on the 
floor here under the Senate rules if I should repeat the epithets 
that have been hurled at me because, in substance, I argued in 
that way. The farmers all over the country were told“ Ford 
has agreed to make fertilizer containing 40,000 tons of nitrates 
annually.” They all believed it, and that accounted for the 
powerful support that was behind the Ford proposal. Now 
comes the Senator from Alabama and makes a statement which 
I desire to read. It is found on page 4134 of the Recorp of 
February 19, 1925, and is as follows: 


But what I am contending is that the language of the Ford bill did 
not require the lessee, Mr. Henry Ford, absolutely to make 40,000 tons 
of fertilizer, but it provided that he might make that amount “ when 
practicable” to do so and “according to demand.” 


I wonder if the farmers of Alabama and of the great South 
and all over the country will be surprised when they hear that 
language coming from the Senator from Alabama? Again the 
Senator from Alabama stated: 


I only say that to show that the conferees in considering the Ford 
bill and the Senate bill did not have before them provisions merely call- 
ing for the production of 40,000 tons of nitrogen, but they had in the 
Ford bill a provision which allowed the production of an indeterminate 
quantity, 


Do the farmers of the country begin to realize that their 
great leader here is admitting that their entire cause was 
based on misrepresentation? Again the Senator from Alabama 
stated: 


Mr. President, as I have said, the conferees were not tied to a hard- 
and-fast requirement as to 40,000 tons, because the bill embodying the 
Ford offer was in conference and that bill did not make a hard-and- 
fast requirement as to the production of 40,000 tons of fixed nitrogen. 


Mr. President, it is true that I argued, as others argued, that 
the Ford bill did not require the making of 40,000 tons of nitro- 
gen. Furthermore, there were coupled with the proposal the 
words “according to demand.” Personally, I never cared much 
whether the words “according to demand” went in or not; it 
was the other language with which I was concerned. If I was 
wrong during all the time that I was denounced as being wrong 
by the Ford adherents, it must be admitted that the Ford 
proposition was a mockery, a sham, and a deception upon the 
American farmer, or the Chair must be sustained in his ruling. 

If Ford were required to make any fertilizer, 40,000 tons was 
the only amonnt designated. If he were not required to make 
that amount, he was not required to make any. If those who 
were behind the Ford offer and who are now to a great extent 
behind the Underwood bill wish to admit that the Ford offer 
never did provide for the production of 40,000 tons of fixed 
nitrogen, then I concede that, so far as that is concerned, my 
point of order is not good. Hither the advocates of that propo- 
sition were practicing deception then, or their great leader is 
doing it now; they may take their choice. Either Ford was re- 
quired under that contract to make 40,000 tons of nitrogen, or 
he was not. If he was not so required, then those fayoring the 
adoption of his offer have been deceiving the people during this 
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whole fight. If Mr. Ford was not required to make any fer- Mr. NORRIS. No; it required the production of 40,000 tons, 


tilizer, then, on that proposition, my point of order is not good. 
I have assumed that those making the contention were honest 
in their advocacy and that they conscientiously believed that 
Mr. Ford was required to make that amount of nitrogen. I 
assume that yet, Mr. President; I do not even now question 
anyone's sincerity about it; and, taking that assumption as true, 
then the point of order can not be overruled; then the Chair 
must be sustained; there is no other way out of it. 

However, Mr. President, there is something else in the fer- 
tilizer provisions that is entirely new. i 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield to the Senator from North Carolina. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I wish to ask the Senator if it be a fact 
that the words “ if practical“ were a mere limitation, and under 
that limitation Mr. Ford might not have been required to pro- 
duce any fertilizer at all, under the conference bill would not 
the same condition exist, so that under certain circumstances 
no nitrogen would have to be produced at all but only phos- 
phorie acid? 

Mr. NORRIS. The Senator is absolutely correct. 

Mr. SIMMONS. That is the point I wish the Senator would 
stress, because I want the farmers of the country to understand 
that this bill is now so drawn, however the Ford bill may have 
been drawn, that the farmer has really no assurance that he 
will get any increase in the quantity of nitrogen produced by 
reason of the adoption ef the conference report, if it should be 
adopted, but will merely get an increase in the supply of phos- 
- phoric acid, a commodity which is already produced in this 
country far in excess of the demand. $ 

Mr. NORRIS. The Senator is correct. I was coming to the 
provision in regard to phosphoric acid as found in the confer- 
ence bill. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The idea I wish to suggest to the Senator 
is that if somebody were juggling the Ford proposal so as to 
make it possible to deceive the farmer as to the amount of 
nitrogen he is going to get, somebody was also juggling the con- 
ference report so a8 to deceive the farmer. 

Mr. NORRIS. I read from the bill as agreed to in confer- 
ence as found on page 3 of the print in parallel columns: 

In order that the experiments heretofore ordered made may have a 
practical demonstration and to carry out the purposes of this act, 
the lessee or the corporation shall manufacture nitrogen and other 
commercial fertilizers, mixed or unmixed, and with or without filler, 
on the property hereinbefore enumerated, or at such other plant or 
plants near thereto as it may construct, using the most economic source 
of power available, ‘with an annual production of these fertilizers that 
shall contain fixed nitrogen of at jeast 10,000 tons during the third 
year of the lease period, and in order to meet the market demand said 
annual production shall be increased to not less than 40,000 tons the 
tenth year of the lease period. 


Under the bill as it passed the Senate the lessee had to reach 
a production of 40,000 tons the sixth year. ‘Therefore it is ap- 
parent that as much fertilizer will not have to be produced 
under the conference bill as would have been required to be 
produced under either the Ford bill or the bill as it passed the 
Senate. The Ford bill called for the production of 40,000 tons 
a year; the Senate bill brought the production up to 40,000 tons 
the sixth year, while the conference bill does not bring it to 
that point until the tenth year, and even that is modified. The 
clause reads: 


and in order to meet the market demand, said annual production 
shail be increased not less than 40,000 tons the tenth year of the lease 
period, 


I should like the Senator from California, with his ingenuity 
and his ability, to explain how that does not go outside of the 
measure that was passed by the Senate and the measure that 
was passed by the House, if he assumes that the Ford people 
were telling us the truth when they said that Mr. Ford would 
be required to produce 40,000 tons a year. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Mr. President, if the Senator will give 
me five minutes of time before the hour of voting, I will under- 
take to make answer. 3 

Mr. NORRIS. I thought the Senator would probably tell me 
immediately. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Then I will endeavor to answer the 
Senator now. I understand the argument to be that the Senate 
bill calls for the production of a certain amount of nitrogen. 

Mr: NORRIS. Yes. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I understand the argument to be that 
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Mr. SHORTRIDGE. 
explained that. 

Mr. NORRIS. I am assuming now that the House bill did re- 
quire the production of that amount of nitrogen. If the Senator 
takes the other view; then I concede, as I have said, that the 
point of order in that respect is not good. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Precisely. 

Mr. NORRIS. If the Senator from Alabama is correct now, 
and says the Ford bill never did require the produetion of 40,000 
tons of nitrogen, that it did not mean anything, then I concede 
that as to that point the point of order is not well taken. So 
it will not be necessary for the Senator to argue on that basis. 
But, assuming that the Ford adherents were not trying to 
deceive us, assuming that the Ford adherents were telling us 
the truth—that Ford did agree to produce 40,000 tons annu- 
ally—then I should like to have any one on earth tell us how 
the conference bill gets inside of the rule. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I am not at present concerned with the 
attitude of the Senator from Alabama taken on a former ocea- 
sion. I am now inviting attention to an argument which 
appears to me to be more or less persuasive. It was argued 
that under section 14, found on page 10 of the House bill, the 
quantity to be produced was not definitely fixed. 

Mr. NORRIS. I hope the Senator will not take up my time 
with that, because I concede that point. I admit it. There is 
ae argument necessary, as far as I am concerned, on that 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. But it was for the conferees to reach a 
conclusion, an agreement as to amount. 

Mr. NORRIS. Exactly. If that is true, if the Ford bill was 
a snare and a deception and a delusion, then the conferees, as 
far as the amount of fertilizer is concerned, were within their 
jurisdiction. To sustain this bill that is just what you have to 
argue, and I have wondered if anybody dared do it. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I dare to do it. I do not use the word 
in an offensive way. 

Mr. NORRIS. The Senator, as I remember, was not going 
over the country advocating the Ford bill. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. No. I had listened with great interest 
and profit to the splendid argument of the Senator from 
Nebraska. 

Mr. NORRIS. The Senator can do that, then. The Senator 
is perfectly logical if he assumes that Ford was not required 
to make 40,000 tons of fertilizer annually. Then my point, as 
far as the amount of fertilizer is concerned, is not good; and 
they could have brought in here a measure providing that he 
did not have to make any fertilizer. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. But he might have been obligated to 
make some quantity. 

150 ab reaper pop ag AE 82 5 It might have been a 
pound or two, or a el, or a half bushel, or a peck, or 
thing of that kind. : be nears 

It seems to me this proposition is up to the Ford people: 
„Either you were deceiving us before or you are doing it 
now”; but I base my question to the Senator from California 
on the assumption that the Ford people were not deceiving us, 
and that they were telling us the truth, and that Henry Ford 
had agreed to make 40,000 tons of fertilizer a year. Assuming 
that to be true, then the point of order must be sustained on 
that point, f 

That, however, is not the only. thing in the fertilizer, I will 
read you something else that is new, regardless of the trick 
that was in the Ford bill: 


In order that the experiments heretofore ordered made may have a 
practical demonstration, and to carry out the purposes of this act, the 
lessee or the corporation shall manufacture nitrogen and other coni- 
mercial fertilizers, mixed or unmixed, and with or without filler, on 
the property hereinbefore enumerated, or at such other plant or plants 
near thereto as it may construct, using the most economic source of 
power available, with an annual production of these fertilizers that 
shall contain fixed nitrogen of at least 10,000 tons during the third 
year of the lease period and in order to meet the market demand, 
said annual production shall be increased to not less than 40,000 tons 
the tenth year of the lease period, the terms and conditions governing 
the annual production within said 10-year period shal! be determined 
by the President: Provided, That if in the judgment of the President, 
the interest of national defense and agriculture will obtain the benefits 
resulting from the maintenance of nitrogen fixation plant No. 2 or its 
equivalent in operating condition by so doing, then he is authorized 
to substitute the production of fertilizers containing available phos- 
phoric acid (computed as phosphoric anhydride P 205) for not more 


No; the Senator from Alabama has 
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than 25 per cent of the nitrogen production herein specified at the 
rate of not less than 4 tons of phosphoric acid annually for each 
annual ton of nitrogen for which the substitution is made. 


At no place in either bill was there any proyision for a sub- 
stitution of phosphoric acid for nitrogen production. It is 
absolutely and entirely new, just as though it came out of the 
clear blue sky. No suggestion is anywhere made in the Ford 
bill, no suggestion is anywhere made in the Senate bill for 
such a substitution. No suggestion is made for the production 
of phosphoric acid. In the conference bill the President is 
given authority, if he sees fit, to substitute phosphoric acid for 
nitrogen, 

Mr. SMITH. And that means, Mr. President, if the Senator 
will allow me, under the terms of this bill not 40,000 tons 
annually but 75 per cent of it, 25 per cent of phosphoric acid 
to be substituted. 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes; at the rate fixed in the conference bill. 

Senators, suppose that had been offered in the Senate bill. 
Do you not suppose that some Senator would have wanted to 
offer an amendment to it? Take the Senator from South 
Carolina [Mr. SsirH], who is an expert on fertilizer, who 
has had practical experience for many, many years in the 
application of fertilizer to the soil: Does anybody doubt but 
that if that had been in the Senate bill, where he had an 
opportunity, he would have offered some suggestion of im- 
provement to it? Can we benefit by his experience and his 
knowledge now? No. He can not offer any amendment to 
that. He is precluded from offering an amendment to it. 

Why, Mr. President, suppose that had been in the Ford bill 
and had come before the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry. We would have had our experts on that proposi- 
tion from the Agricultural. Department and chemists from 
other parts of the country to testify as to whether that was 
the right way to get fertilizer. If that is a good thing, we can 
get it a good deal cheaper than we can get it out of the air. 

Mr. SMITH. And let me make another suggestion: There 
is a significant fact connected with this. There are but three 
ingredients commonly used—nitrogen, potash, and phosphoric 
acid. Potash is yery difficult to get in this country. The fact 
is that potash for fertilizing purposes is not produced in this 
country to any extent. It is imported from Germany. Phos- 
phorie acid, however, is almost as common as sand. If they 
were going to substitute something else, why did they not sub- 
stitute the production of potash, which they can produce under 
the same process by which nitrogen is produced? 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Mr. President, what are we all aiming 
at? It is to get fertilizer, is it not? 

Mr. SMITH. Not in this bill. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Why, of course we are all trying to 
get fertilizer. 

Mr. NORRIS. No; that is what we were aiming at when 
we considered the Ford bill, but we are told now that we were 
mistaken. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. We may be. 

Mr. NORRIS. But, Mr. President, because.we are trying to 
get fertilizer for the farmer, when the House bill provides, let 
us say, for the production of potash, and the Senate bill pro- 
vides for the production of nitrogen, and we send the matter 
to the conference committee, and they strike out both of them, 
so as to give the lessee less expense, and say: “ Here, we will 
substitute phosphoric acid”—which, as the Senator says, is 
almost as common and as easily gotten as sand—does the 
Senator mean to say that they were within their province 
when they did that? That is what they have done here. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Mr. President, am I right, or do I 
dream? Are we not trying to produce fertilizer? 

Mr. SMITH. Let me answer that. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I am not concerned as to the ways and 
means to achieve that result, I want some fertilizer for the 
farmer. 

Mr. SMITH. Will the Senator let me answer that? 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield. 

Mr. SMITH. Yes; we are trying to produce fertilizer, the 
ingredient that we have not got. We have two; but the 
essential ingredient, the third ingredient in the combination, 
the one that is worth all the others put together, is nitrogen, 
which we have not got, and we have to depend upon Chile 
to get it. 

Mr. SHORTRI DGE. In this atmosphere that surrounds our 
little globe, and out into God's heavens, there is a great deal 
of nitrogen. $ 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE, But we do not know yet how to 
rescue it or tear it out of the atmosphere and make it a com- 


-mercial success, according to the learning of my friend from 


Nebraska. 


Mr. NORRIS. I agree with that. I admit that. That is 
true. There is not any doubt about it; but that has not any 
more to do with this point of order than the flowers that 
bloom in the springtime. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Of course, we are turning from the 
point of order. I want to say that the flowers are blooming 
in California right now. 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes—well, they always bloom in California, 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. They. do, 

Mr. NORRIS. And we find the effects of it in the bright, 
charming countenances of the ‘Senators that they send here. 

Mr. President, the point we make on this point of order 
is that the Senate and the House never have had a chance to 
consider this proposition of phosphorie acid. That is some- 
thing new. We provide for the production of nitrogen, which, 
as the Senator from South Carolina very well says, is the 
most expensive part of the fertilizer. We provide for that. 
The House provides for that. Our conferees get together, 
and they say: “ Oh, let us throw that over. It is too expensive. 
We will let the lessee do it by providing phosphoric acid, 
which does not cost anything.“ We make the point of order 
against it. We say: That was not in either the House or 
the Senate bill“; and, Mr. President, it is mighty important. 
It means a great deal. It means the changing of this lease. 
After all, we provided for leasing in the Senate bill; the 
House bill provided for leasing, and part of the consideration 
for that leasing was to produce nitrogen. $ 

Now the conferees come in and say, “ You do not have to pro- 
dyce nitrogen, or not nearly as much as the House and Senate 
bills provided, but you can produce phosphoric acid, which you 
can do a great deal easier”; and we make a point of order 
against it. There is not any doubt on earth but that that point 
of order is good. 

Mr. President, if they could have put it in this way, they 
could have said that the lessee should produce so much sand, if 
they wanted to, and it would have been germane, because sand 
is in every fertilizer; and the Senator from California could 
have well said: “ Why, we are trying to get fertilizer after all. 
Is not sand part of fertilizer? Well, then, it is all right to take 
out nitrogen and put in sand.” We would make a good thing 
for the lessee. We would not do any good for the farmers, 
We would violate the Senate rnles. We would nullify the legis- 
lation of the Senate and the House by the action in secret of 
the conferees. That is what we would do. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. If we adopted that method, Mr. Presi- 
dent, might we not make fertilizer cheaper, and thus benefit the 
farmer? 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes; that would make fertilizer cheaper. If 
we solemnly enacted a statute that said, “ Hereafter fertilizer 
shall consist of 100 per cent sand,” that would make fertilizer 
cheap everywhere, but it would not make the crops grow. It 
would not do any good for the farmer. He would have to mix 
that up with some Christian Science; and that reminds me, 
Mr. President, of what the Senator from Alabama argued. He 
spoke of sections 1 and 2 of the bill, where they “dedicated” 
the whole thing to fertilizer—dedicated it—just as though, if 
we dedicated by law the Capitol of the United States to fer- 
tilizer, it would make the grass grow any better or produce a 
better crop of dandelions} This “dedication” business in the 
Senator's bill is nothing but the application of Christian Sei- 
ence to government. It does not make anything grow; it does 
not produce anything; and the only reason for its being there 
is as a peg that we can get hold of somewhere, trying to fool 
the farmer with the idea that we are going to convert water 
power into fertilizer, which every scientific man on earth who 
knows anything about it says is an impossibility. 

Here is another thing that is new. I am not going to take the 
time to argue it. It is a provision in reference to national 
defense. I have not time to go over all of them in the limited 
time at my disposal. Here is another proviso: 


Provided, That ali contracts for the sale of said power for publie 
utility or industrial purposes shall contain the proviso that said power 
may be withdrawn, on reasonable notice, at any time during the lease 
period, if and when said power is needed for the manufacture of fer- 
tilizers. 


Mr. President, I contend that that is new. It is not only 
new, but it is mighty important. If that provision had been 
offered on the floor of the Senate, it would have been defeated. 
I concede that it is germane, but it is a thing that was not 
put in by either the House or the Senate. If it is to be possible 
for that power to be taken away without a moment's notice 
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to the lessee, without any opportunity for him to collect dam- 
ages, then the plant will never be leased. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Mr. President, will 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Could not the Government, to protect 
itself, do that very thing without this being made a law? 

Mr. NORRIS. No; the Government can not take anything 
without paying for it. $ 
_ Mr. SHORTRIDGE, It could not under this bill. 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes; it could under this. It is absolutely 
stated in so many words. The thing taken would be power. 
If it can be taken away, of course, the Government ought to 
pay whatever damages might accrue. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE., Mr. President, I do not wish a remark 
of mine to go into the Recorp in such form as to be indefinite. 
Let me make my meaning clear. What I mean to say is that 
the Government may under certain conditions, as, for example, 
in case of great necessity, of war, commandeer private prop- 
erty, but even then, ultimately there must be just compensation. 

Mr. NORRIS. Oh, yes; I concede that. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. That is the law. 

Mr. NORRIS. There is no question about that. I want 
briefly to speak of the provision relating to the 4 per cent. 
We provided in the Senate bill for the building of Dam No. 2 
In the Ford bill Dam No. 2 and Dam No. 3 were to be leased. 
It is provided that the lessee shall pay 4 per cent of the cost 
of the dam. In the case of Dam No. 3, the entire dam is to 
be taken into consideration. I am speaking now of the Ford 
bill. In the case of Dam No. 2, the lessee was to pay 4 per 
cent of the cost of the whole dam, including the locks, less the 
amount that had been expended at the time Mr. Ford made his 
offer, which was about $17,000,000. 

In the conference bill it is provided as to both of these dams 
that the lessee shall pay a rental equivalent to 4 per cent of 
the total cost of both of the dams, less the cost of the locks, 
and, in addition to that, less whatever amount the President 
shall fix as the value of the dam to navigation. As the Senator 
from South Carolina [Mr. SamrrH] so well said but a few mo- 
ments ago, it would be within the power of the President to 
say that these dams were worth to navigation all they cost. 
Perhaps they are—I do not know—but if the President should 
say that, there would be no rental charge whatever. : 

Can anybody say that that is not outside of the scope of the 
measures that were given to the conferees? Can anybody say 
that such a provision as that can be justified either by the 
provisions of the Ford bill or of the bill which passed the 
Senate? Does it not follow logically, as certainly as the rising 
and setting of the sun, that in that instance the conferees 
went beyond thelr power? 

They make no defense as to Dam No. 8, but as to Dam No. 2 
they say “$17,000,000 is taken out.” That is just as good as 
to Dam No. 2 as to Dam No. 8, because the President is not 
confined to $17,000,000 when he fixes the benefit to navigation. 
But as to Dam No. 8 they have not even that to go on. Under 
the Ford bill, when Dam No. 3 was leased the lessee was to 
pay 4 per cent of the entire cost—the cost of the locks, the 
dam, and all. Under the conference bill the President would 
deduct the cost of the locks and another amount, which he 
should deem a Proper amount, to be charged as a benefit to 
‘navigation. 

Mr. President, I have only a minute left, and I appeal to 
Senators. We are about to vote on something that will go 
down in history. We are laying down a precedent, and if 
Senators vote wrong it will come again to plague us. As I said 
at the start, we are playing with fire. This is the most im- 
portant point of order I have ever heard raised in the Senate 
of the United States, and the real question is, Are we to permit 
legislation in behalf of 110,000,000 free people to be made in 
secret, in conference, or are we going to insist that it be made 
in the House and in the Senate? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Debate upon this question 
is closed. ; 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of 


the Senator yield? 


a quorum 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore, The Secretary will call the 
roll. 

The reading clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Ashurst Bursum * Curtis Ferris 
Ball Butler Dale Fess 
3 Cameron Dial Fletcher 
ingham Capper Dil Frazier 
Borah Caraway Edge 
Brookhart Copeland Edwards Gerry 
rou. Couzens Ernst Glass 
Bruce Cummins Fernald Gooding 


* 


LXVI— 270 


i McCormick Pepper Stanfield 
ale McKellar Vhipps Stanley 
Harreld McKinley Pittman Stephens 
Harris McLean Ralston Sterling 
ee MeNar: Ransdell Swanson 
Lowell Mayfield Reed, Pa. ‘Trammell 
Johnson, Calif, Means Robinson Underwood 
Johnson, Minn, Metcalf Sheppard Wadsworth 
Jones, N. Mex. oses Shields Walsh, Mont. 
Jones, Wash. Neely Shipstead Watson 
Kendrick Norbeck Shortridge Weller 
eyes Norris Simmous Wheeler 
Ladd Oddie Smith 
Lenroot Overman Smoot 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Eighty-six Senators have 
answered to their names. There is a quorum present. 

The question is, Shall the decision of the Chair stand as the 
judgment of the Senate? 

Mr. NORRIS. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the reading clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Minnesota (when his name was called). 
On this question I have a pair with the senior Senator from 
Ohio [Mr. Wittts]. I transfer that pair to the senior Senator 
from Massachusetts [Mr. WatsH], and vote “yea.” 

Mr. McNARY (when his name was called). Upon this ques- 
tion I am paired with the senior Senator from Mississippi 
[Mr. Harrtson}. I transfer that pair to the senior Senator 
from Wisconsin [Mr. La FoLLETTE], and vote “yea.” - 

Mr. OVERMAN (when his name was called). I have a gen- 
eral pair with the senior Senator from Wyoming [Mr. WAB- 
REN], If I were permitted to vote, I would vote “ yea” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I find that I can transfer my pair with 
the senior Senator from Wyoming [Mr. Warren] to the junior 
Senator from Utah [Mr. Kine], which I do, and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. NORRIS. I desire to announce the absence of the senior 
Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. LA FOLLETTE] on account of ill- 
ness and to state that if he were present lie would vote “ yea.” 

Mr. COPELAND. The senior Senator from Massachusetts 
[Mr. Wars is unavoidably absent. If he were present, he 
would vote “ yea.” 

Mr. GERRY. I wish to announce that the Senator from 
Oklahoma (Mr. Owen] is paired with the Senator from West 
Virginia [Mr. ELKINS] on this vote. 

The result was announced—yeas 45, nays 41, as follows: 


YEAS—45 

Ashurst George Mayfield Simmons 

all Glass Moses Smith 
Borah Gooding Neely Smoot 
Brookhart Harreld Norbeck Stanfield 
Cappér Howell Norris Swanson 
Copeland Johnson, Calif. Overman ‘Trammell 
Couzens Johnson, Minn, Pepper Wadsworth ~ 
Cummins Jones, N. Mex, Ralston Walsh, Mont, 
Dale Jones, Wash. Ransdell Wheeler 
Dill Lenroot Reed, Pa, 
Ferris McKellar Sheppard 2 
Frazier McNary Shipstead 

NAYS—41 
Bayard Edwards Keres Shields 
Bingham zrnst Ladd Shortridge 
Broussard Fernald McCormick Stanley 
Bruce Fess McKinley Stephens 
Bursum Fletcher McLean Sterling 
Butler rry Means Underwood 
Cameron Greene Metcalf Watson 
Caraway Hale Oddie Weller 
Curtis Harris Phipps 
Dial Heflin Pittman 
Edge Kendrick Robinson 
NOT VOTING—10 

Elkins Ja Follette Spencer Willis 
Harrison Owen Walsh, Mass. 
King Reed, Mo, Warren 


So the decision of the Ohair was sustained. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The decision of the Chair 
stands as the judgment of the Senate, and the report is re- 
ferred to the committee of conference. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. ‘The Senator from Alabama 
will state it. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. As I understand it from the ruling of 
the Chair, the bill automatically goes back to the same con- 
ferees? : 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. So the rule provides. 


PROPOSED ORDER FOR EVENING SESSION 


Mr. PHPPER obtained the floor, 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, will the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania yield to me? 

Mr. PEPPER, I yield to the Senator from Kansas, 
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Mr, CURTIS. I desire to submit a wnanimous-consent re- 
quest. 7 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Kansas 
presents the following unanimous-consent agreement, which the 
clerk will read. 

The reading clerk read as follows: 

Ordered, By unanimous consent, that at not later than 5 o'clock p. m. 
to-day the Senate shall proceed to the consideration of executive busi- 
ness, and at the conclusion of executive business the Senate shall take 
a recess until 8 o'clock p. m., and at the evening session, not to extend 
beyond 11 o'clock p. m., nothing shall be considered except the follow- 
ing bills, and in the order set forth herein: 

Louse bill 8887, the McFadden-Pepper banking bill; 

House bill 11472, the river and harbor bill; 

House bill 11354, omnibus pension bill; 

House bill 11749, omnibus pension bill; 

Senate bill 4151, the Kendrick irrigation bill; and 

House bill 2688, the naval omnibus bill. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore, Is there objection to the 
proposed unanimous-consent agreement? 

Mr. FERNALD. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent for 
the immediate consideration of House bill 3933. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. A unanimous-consent re- 
quest is pending. 

Mr. DILL. I object to the banking bill being first on the list. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
unanimous-consent request of the Senator from Kansas? 

Mr. DILL. I object. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Wash- 
ington objects. The Senator from Maine is recognized. 

Mr. SMITH. May I call the attention of the Chair to the 
fact that the Senator from Washington said he objected if 
the banking bill came first. He indicated that he would not 
object otherwise. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair is unable to dis- 
tinguish between a partial objection and an entire objection. 
The Senator from Maine is recognized. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, may I inquire of the Chair 
whether this is not the situation—that the Chair did me 
the honor to recognize me, and I yielded to the Senator from 
Kansas? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Maine 
is recognized only to propose a unanimous-consent agreement. 

Mr. FERNALD. I ask unanimous consent that we consider 
now House bill 3933. 

Mr. ROBINSON. What is the bill? 

Mr. FERNALD. It is the Cape Cod canal bill. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. HOWELL. I object. 

Mr. FERNALD. I move that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of the bill. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Penn- 
sylvania was recognized. : 

NATIONAL BANKING ASSOCIATIONS AND FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 


Mr. PEPPER. I move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of Calendar No. 1096, being the bill H. R. 8887, the 
banking bill, to provide for the consolidation of national banks, 
and for other purposes. 

Mr. FERNALD. Mr. President, I thought I was recognized. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Maine 
was recognized for one purpose only. The Senator from Penn- 
sylvania has the floor and was so recognized by the Chair, and 
he yielded to the Senator from Kansas. The question is upon 
the motion of the Senator from Pennsylvania that the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of Calendar No. 1096, Housd bill 
8887. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate, as in Committee 
of the Whole, resumed the consideration of the bill (H. R. 
8887) to amend an act entitled “An act to provide for the 
consolidation of national banking associations,” approved No- 
vember 7, 1918, to amend section 5136 as amended, section 
5137, section 5138 as amended, section 5142, section 5150, sec- 
tion 5155, section 5190, section 5200 as amended, section 5202 
as amended, section 5208 as amended, section 5209, section 
5211 as amended, of the Revised Statutes of the United States; 
and to amend sections 13 and 24 of the Federal reserve act, and 
for other purposes. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, will the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania yield? 

Mr. PEPPER. I yield to the Senator from Kansas. 

ORDER FOR EVENING SESSION 


Mr. CURTIS. I ask unanimous consent that at 5 o'clock this 


afternoon the unfinished business be temporarily laid aside and 


the Senate proceed to the consideration of executive business; 
that at the conclusion of executive business the Senate take a 
recess until 8 o'clock to-night, and that at not later than 11 
o'clock to-night the Senate take a recess until 12 o'clock to- 
morrow. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Kansas 
asks unanimous consent that at not later than 5 o'clock this 
afternoon the Senate enter into executive session, and that 
when that is concluded the Senate take a recess until S o'clock 
this evening; and that at not later than 11 o'clock this eve- 
ning the Senate stand in recess until 12 o'clock to-morrow. Is 
there objection? 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I desire to ask the Senatər 
from Kansas u question. I want an adjournment of the Senate 
within the next day or two if we do not have it to-night. Will 
the Senator be willing to give it to us to-morrow? 

Mr. CURTIS. So far as 1 am concerned I am perfectly 
willing to move an adjournment to-morrow. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Will the Senator from Idaho 
again state his request? 

Mr. BORAH, I am simply trying to arrange if possible for 
an understanding with reference to adjournment to-morrow 
after we conclude our business. Owing to the situation with 
reference to a matter which I have before the Senate, it will 
require an adjournment, and I want to make arrangements for 
an adjournment if possible. 

Mr. CURTIS. So far as I am concerned I shall ask for an 
adjournment to-morrow if the Senator wants it. 

Mr. BORAH, I know that if the Senator asks for it, and 
asks for it hard enough, we will get it. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The request for unanimous 
consent made by the Senator from Kansas does not interfere 
with the suggestion made by the Senator from Idaho. Does 
the Senator from Idaho wish the suggestion to be attached to 
the request for unanimous consent? 

Mr. BORAH. No. 

Mr. CURTIS. To-night we are to take a recess until 12 
o'clock noon to-morrow, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
unanimous-consent request submitted by the Senator from 
Kansas? 

Mr. ROBINSON and Mr. FERNALD addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator fram Arkansas. 

Mr. ROBINSON. I want to submit a suggestion. I inquire 
of the Senator from Kansas whether it would suit his con- 
venience to modify his request so that House bill 11472, the 
river and harbor bill, may be taken up at the night session to- 
night, the banking bill to be preceeded with now under the 
unanimous-consent agreement? 

Mr. FERNALD. I shall have to object to that. I have in 
charge a measure I would like to have taken up, I shall ob- 
ject anyway to a unanimous-consent agreement to take up that 
bill to-night. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Very well; a motion can be made at the 
proper time to proceed to the consideration of the bill. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the Senator from Kansas? 

Mr. ROBINSON. I do not object. - 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair hears no objec- 
tion, and it is so ordered. 


PRESIDENTIAL APPROVALS 


A message from the President of the United States, hy Mr. 
Latta, one of his secretaries, announced that the President 
a approved and signed the following acts and a joint rese- 

tion : 

On February 20, 1925: 

S. 877. An act to provide for exchanges of Government and 
1 rr lands in the Walapai Indian Reservation, 

„; an 

§. 2209. An act to amend section 5147 of the Revised Statutes. 

On February 21, 1925: 

S. 2397. An act to provide for refunds to veterans of the 
World War of certain amounts paid by them under Federal 
irrigation projects ; 

S. 2718. An act to authorize the payment of an indemnity 
to the Government of Norway on account of losses sustained 
by the owners of the Norwegian steamship Hassel as the result 
of a collision between that steamship and the American steam- 
ship Ausable; 

S. 3352. An act to provide for the appointment of an appraiser 
of merchandise at Portland, Oreg.; 

S. 3648. An act granting to the county authorities of San 
Juan County, State of Washington, a right of way for county 
roads over certain described tracts of land on the abandoned 
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military reservations on Lopez and Shaw Islands, and for 
other purposes; 

S. 4014. An act to amend the act of June 30, 1919, relative to 
per capita cost of Indian schools; 

S. 4109, An act to provide for the securing of lands in the 
southern Appalachian Mountains and in the Mammoth Cave 
regions of Kentucky for perpetual preservation as national 
parks; 

S. 4152. An act to authorize the Secretary of War to grant 
a perpetual easement for railroad right of way over and upon 
a portion of the military reservation on Anastasia Island, in 
the State of Florida; and 

S. J. Res. 172. Joint resolution to authorize the appropriation 
of certain amounts for the Yuma irrigation project, Arizona, 
and for other purposes. 

SENATOR FROM ILLINOIS 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate the 
credentials of CHARLES S. DENEEN, chosen a Senator from the 
State of Illinois, for the term beginning on the 4th day of 
March, 1925, which were read and ordered to be placed on file, 


as follows: 
STATER or ILLINOIS, 


EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENT. 
To all to whom these presents shall come, greeting: 

Know ye that CHARLES S. DENEEN, having been duly elected United 
States Senator within and for the State of Illinois for the term of six 
years, beginning March 4, A. D. 1925, I, Len Small, Governor of the 
State of Ilinois, for and in behalf of the people of said State, do com 
mission him, the said CHARLES S. DeNEEN, as United States Senator, 
and do authorize and empower him to execute and fulfill the duties of 
that office according to law. < 

To have and to hold the said office, with all the rights and emolu- 
ments thereto legally pertaining until his successor shall be duly elected 
and qualified to office. 

In testimony whereof I hereto set my hand and cause to be affixed the 
great seal of State. Done at the city of Springfield this 2d day of 
December, A. D. 1924 and of the independence of the United States 
the one hundred and forty-ninth. 

Lx “SMALL, Governor. 

By the governor: 


{seau.] Lours L. EMMERSON, Secretary of State. 


SENATOR FROM ARKANSAS 


Mr. CARAWAY presented the credentials of Josera T. RoB- 
IN SON, chosen a Senator from the State of Arkansas, for the 
term beginning on the 4th day of March, 1925, which were read 
and ordered to be placed on file, as follows: 


Srare OF ARKANSAS, 
EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENT. 


PROCLAMATION 


To all to whom these presents shall come, grzeting: 

Know ye that whereas, at the general election held November 4, 1924, 
pursuant to the statutes made and provided, the following candidates 
for United States Senator received the following votes: 


J. T. BORRARON; Democratic candidate 
Charles F. Cole, Republican candidate - 36,163 

Now therefore, I, Tom J. Terral, Governor of the State of Arkansas, 
by virtue of the power and authority vested in me under the constitu- 
tion and laws of said State and acting in my official capacity, do 
hereby declare that Joszr T. Rospinson was duly elected United 
States Senator for Arkansas at the past general election held Novem- 
ber 4, 1924. 

In testimony whereof I have hereunto set my hand and caused to be 
,affixed the great seal of State in the governor's office at Little 
Rock, Ark., this the 18th day of February, 1925. 

. Tom J. TERRAL, Gorernor, 
By the governor: z 


[sear] Jrm B. Hicarns, Secretary of State. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate the fol- 
‘lowing concurrent resolution of the Legislature of the State of 
South Dakota, which was referred to the Committee on Mili- 
‘tary Affairs: 
$ OFFICE OF CHIEF CLERK, HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 

0 SovrH Dakota LEGISLATURE, 
g Pierre, S. Dak., February 20, 1028. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER OF THE UNITED STATES SENATE, 

Senate Office Building, Washington, D. 0. 

Dear Sre: I have the honor to submit herewith a copy of the con- 
current resolution passed by the Legislature of the State of South 
Dakota memorializing the President and Congress relative to future 
Wars. 


Yours truly, WEIGHT TARBELL, Chief Clerk, 


A concurrent resolution memorializing Calvin Coolidge, the President, 
and the Congress of the United States pertaining to future wars 
Be it resolved by the House of Representatives of the State of South 

Dekota (the Senate concurring )— : 

SECTION 1. That we, the members of the State legislature in regular 
session assembled, representing the people of the Commonwealth of 
South Dakota, do hereby memorialize the Congress of the United States 
to enact into law the measure now before it known as the universal 
draft bill, sponsored by the American Legion, which is as follows: 

“ (1) That in the event of a national emergency declared by Congress 
to exist, which in the judgment of the President demands the immediate 
increase of the Military Establishment, the President be, and he hereby 
is, authorized to draft into the service of the United States such mem- 
bers of the unorganized militia as he may deem necessary: Provided, 
That all persons drafted into service between the ages of 21 and 30, 
or such other limit as the President may fix, shall be drafted without 
exemption on account of industrial occupation. 

“ (2) That in case of war or when the President shall judge the 
same to be imminent, he is authorized, and it shall be his duty, when, 
in his opinion, such emergency requires it— 

“ (a) To determine and proclaim the material resources, industrial 
organizations, and services over which Government control is necessary 
to the successful termination of such emergency, and such control shall 
be exercised by him through agencies then existing or which he may 
create for such purposes; 

“ (b) To take such Steps a8 may be necessary to stabilize prices of 
services and of all commodities declared to be essential, whether such 
Services and commodities are required by the Government or by the 
civillan population.” 

Sec, 2. That certified copies of this resolution be forwarded to the 
Governor of this State, to the Secretary of State at Washington, D. C., 
to the Presiding Officer of the United States Senate, to the Speaker of 
the House of Representatives of the United States, and to each Member 
of the South Dakota delegation in the National Congress, 

Cuas, S. McDONALD, 


Speaker of the Hou 
Attest: ede agg? 


WRIGHT TARBELL, Chief Clerk. 


A. C. FORNEY, 


President of th . 
Attest: the Renate 


W. J, Matson, 
Secretary of the Senate. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore also laid before the Senate 
the following joint memorial of the Legislature of the State of 
Idaho, which was referred to the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry: 

THE STATE or IDAHO, 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 


Boise, February 17, 1925. 
Hon. ALBERT B. CUMMINS, 


President of the Senate, Washington, D. C. 


Sm: I bave the honor to submit herewith a copy of Senate Joint 
Memorial No. 5, adopted by the Senate and House of Representatives 
of the Eighteenth Legislative Assembly of the State of Idaho. : 

Respectfully, 
F. A. JETER, Secretary of State. 
— 
Stare oF Ipano, 
DEPARTMENT OF STATR. 

I, F. A. Jeter, secretary of state of the State of Idaho, do hereby 
certify that the annexed is a full, true, and complete transcript of 
senate joint memorial No. 5 (by Nelson), adopted by. the eighteenth 
session of the Idaho Legislature, which was filed in this office on the 
14th day of February, A. D. 1925, and admitted to record, 

In testimony whereof, I have hereunto set my hand and affixed the 
great seal of the State. Done at Boise City, the capital of Idaho, this 
17th day of February, in the year of our Lord 1925, and of the inde- 
pendence of the United States of America the one hundred and forty- 
ninth. i 

[SBAL.] F. A. JETER, 
Secretary of State. 
LEGISLATURE OF THE STATE OF IDAHO, EIGHTEENTH SESSION 

Senate joint memorial No, 5 (by Nelson) 


To the honorable Senate and House of Representatives of the United 
States of America, in Congress assembled: 

We, your memorialists, the Legislature of the State of Idaho, re- 
spectfully represent: That— 

Whereas the speedy completion of the wagon road up the south fork 
of the Clearwater River in Idaho County, Idaho, from Castle Creek to 
Elk City, is a great public and national necessity, and being entirely 
within the Nez Perce National Forest reserve; and 
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Whereas said proposed highway would intersect the gold mining 
districts as follows: Clearwater, Tenmile, Elk City, Dixte, Oro Grande, 
and Buffalo Hump, all known to be gold-producing sections, and with 
proper transportation wodid yield a large output of the precious 
metal, now so much desired by the Government; and 

Whereas said road has been under construction for four years and it 
will take at least six years more to complete it unless speedier action 
is had, thereby tying up the money already invested and delaying the 
realization of benefit from it; and 

Whereas such a highway would not only be a great benefit in open- 
ing up the several gold districts mentioned, but would ultimately be 
extended and be another artery or highway extending across the coun- 
try, connecting with the north and south highway, and would be a 
great benefit to the Government in lessening the operating expenses 
from both parcels post and forest reserve departments, and would also 
open up a vast grazing country and timberlands, and would be a great 
accommodation to something like 250 homesteaders along sald route, or 
adjacent thereto: Now, therefore, be it hereby 

Resolwed, That we, your memorialists, do recommend that a sufficient 
sum of money be appropriated by the Congress of the United States 
to insure the speedy completion of said highway. 

The secretary of state is hereby instructed to forward copies of this 
memorial to the Senate and House of Representatives of the United 
States, and copies of the same to our Senators and Representatives in 
Congress. 

This senate joint memorial passed the senate on the 2d day of Feb- 
ruary, 1925. 

H. C. BALDRIDGE, 
President of the Senate. 

This senate joint memorial passed the house of representatives on 
the 9th day of February, 1925. 

W. D. GILLIS, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 

I hereby certify that the within senate joint memorial No. 5 origi- 
nated in the senate during the eighteenth session of the Legislature of 
the State of Idaho, 

A. L. FLETCHER, 
Secretary of the Senate. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore also laid before the Senate 
the following communications and certificate relative to the 
rejection by the General Assembly of South Carolina of the 
proposed child labor amendment to the United States Con- 
stitution, which were referred to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary: 

STATE OF SOUTH CAROLINA, 
OFFICE OF THE GOVERNOR, 
Columbia, February 20, 1925. 
The honorable the PRESIDENT OF THE SENATE, 
Washington, D. C. 

Sin: I have the honor to transmit herewith by direction of the 
governor a certificate and communication relating to the rejection by 
the General Assembly of South Carolina of the proposed child labor 
amendment to the United States Constitution. 

Very respectfully, 
EDWARD MCDOWELL, 
Secretary to the Governor. 


Srarn OF SOUTH CAROLINA, 
OFFICE OF THE GOVERNOR, 
Columbia. 

I certify that the attached communication is a true and correct 
copy of original communication whith bas been transmitted to me by 
the clerks of the Senate and House of Representatives of the General 
Assembly of South Carolina. 

Given under my hand and the seal of the executive department, 
at Columbia, this 20th day of February, A. D. 1925, and in the one 
hundred and forty-ninth year of the American independence. 

IszaL.] Tos. G. McLzop, 

7 Governor of South Carolina. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, STATE OF SOUTH CAROLINA, 
OFFICE OF THE SPEAKER, 
February 18, 1925. 
Hon, THOMAS G. MCLEOD, 
Governor, State House, City. 

Drar Sm: I have the honor to transmit to you for your considera- 
tion the action of the house and senate on a concurrent resolution— 
house, No. 40; senate, No. 46—as followe: í 


Concurrent resolution 


Whereas His Excellency Gov. Thomas G. McLeod has transmitted 
to the General Assembly of the State of South Carolina for its con- 
sideration, according to law and the custom in such cases made, a 


certified copy of a joint resolution passed on June 2, 1924, by the Sens 
ate and House of Representatives in Congress proposing an amendment 
to the Constitution of the United States, as follows: 

“Section 1. The Congress shall have power to limit, regulate, and 
prohibit labor of citizens under 18 years of age. 

“ SEC. 2. The power of the several States is unimpaired by this ar- 
ticle, except that the operation of State laws shall be suspended to 


the extent necessary to give effect to legislation enacted by the 
Congress.” 
Therefore be it 


Resolved by the house of representatives (the senate concurring) 

SECTION 1. That the said proposed amendment to the Constitution 
of the United States of America be, and the same is hereby, rejected 
by the General Assembly of the State of South Carolina. 

Sec. 2. That certified copies of the foregoing preamble and resolu - 
tion be forwarded by the governor of this State to the President of 
the United States, the Secretary of State of the United States, the 
President of the Senate of the United States, and the Speaker of the 
House of the United States, 

The resolution was introduced January 21, 1925, and an aye-and- 
nay vote of the house of representatives being taken, shows the fol- 
lowing result: Yeas 110, nays 1. 

Said resolution was then sent to the senate, and on Januray 27, 
1925, a vote in the senate was taken on same and resulted as follows! 
Yeas 38, nays none. 

Respectfully submitted. 

[Spat] J. WILSON GIBBES, 

Clerk of the House of Representatives 
of the State of South Carolina. 

I certify that the record given in the above communication by the 
clerk of the house of representatives as to the vote taken in the senate 
is correct. 

Jas. H. FOWLES, 
Clerk of the Senate of the State of South Carolina. 


Mr. HOWELL presented a memorial of sundry citizens of 
Lincoln and vicinity, in the State of Nebraska, remonstrating 
against the passage of the so-called compulsory Sunday ob- 
servance bill for the District, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia, 

Mr. FRAZIER presented the memorial of William A. Larson 
and 17 other citizens of Williams County, in the State of 
North Dakota, remonstrating against the passage of the so- 
called compulsory Sunday observance bill for the District, 
which was referred to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. 

Mr. SPENCER presented a memorial of sundry citizens of 
St. Louis and vicinity, in the State of Missouri, remonstrating 
against the passage of the so-called compulsory Sunday ob- 
servance bill for the District or any other religious legislation, 
which was referred to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Minnesota presented the memorials of Mrs. 
Grace Rude and 17 other citizens of Rice County, of E. C. 
Anderson and 15 other citizens of Vining, and of Mr. and 
Mrs. Peter King and 47 other citizens of Virginia, all in the 
State of Minnesota, remonstrating against the passage of the 
so-called compulsory Sunday observance bill for the District, 
which were referred to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. 

He also presented a telegram in the nature of a petition 
signed by Fred N. Bussgert and 175 other patients at United 
States Hospital No. 68, Minneapolis, Minn., praying an amend- 
ment to the so-called Reed-Johnson bill providing a 50 per cent 
permanent rating for arrested tuberculosis patients, which was 
referred to the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. McLEAN presented a telegram in the nature of a“ peti- 
tion from the Bridgeport (Conn.) Council of Catholic Women, 
praying for the passage of the bill providing increased com- 
pensation for postal employees, which was referred to the 
Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads. 

He also presented petitions of Auxiliary No. 4, United Span- 
ish War Veterans, of Hartford; of Wadhams Post, No. 49, 
Grand Army of the Republic; of Waterbury; of Charles B. 
Bowen Camp, No. 2, United Spanish War Veterans, of Meri- 
den; and of G. A. Hadsell Camp, No. 21, United Spanish War 
Veterans, of Bristol, all in the State of Connecticut, praying 
for the passage of the so-called Bursum bill, proposing to 
grant increased pensions to yeterans of the Spanish-American 
War and their widows, which was referred to the Commit- 
tee on Pensions, 

He also presented a telegram in the nature of a memorial 
from the Bridgeport (Conn.) Chamber of Commerce, remon- 
strating against the enactment of legislation proposing to 
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eliminate Pullman surcharges, which was referred to the 
Committee on Interstate Commerce. 

He also presented a petition of the Woman’s Christian 
Temperance Union, of Moodus, praying for the passage of the 
so-called Cramton bill, being the bill (H. R. 6645) to amend 
the national prohibition act, to provide for a bureau of prohi- 
bition in the Treasury Department, to define its powers and 
duties, and to place its personnel under the civil service act, 
which was referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented a letter in the nature of a petition from 
T. E. Conway, chairman of the American Legion Legislative 
Committee for the State of Connecticut, of Waterbury, Conn., 
praying for the passage of the so-called Reed-Johnson bill 
and the Bursum and Lineberger bills, providing additional 
hospital facilities for disabled ex- service men, ete., which was 
referred to the Committee on Finance. ; 

He also presented a memorial of Division No. 48, Ladies 
Auxiliary of the Ancient Order Hibernians, of Hartford, Conn., 
remonstrating against the passage of the so-called Sterling- 
Reed bill, providing for the establishment of a department of 
education in the Federal Government, which was referred to 
the Committee on Education and Labor. 

REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


Mr, CAPPER, from the Committee on Claims, to which were 
referred the following bills, reported them each without amend- 
ment and submitted reports thereon: 

A bill (S. 4358) for the relief of Rear Admiral Joseph L. 
Jayne, United States Navy, retired (Rept. No. 1208) ; and 

A bill (H. R. 5750) for the relief of James F. Abbott (Rept. 
No. 1209). 

Mr, OVERMAN, from the Committee on the Judiciary, to 
which was referred the bill (H. R. 3842) to provide for terms 
of the United States district court at Denton, Md., reported it 
without amendment. 

Mr. SPENCER, from the Committee on the Judiciary, to 
which was referred the bill (S. 3777) to permit the United 
States of America to be made defendant, and to be bound by 
decrees and final judgments entered in land title registra- 
tion proceedings in the Circuit Court of Cook County, III., and 
courts of appeal therefrom under the provisions of an act con- 
cerning land titles in force in the State of Illinois May 1, 1897, 
reported it without amendment and submitted a report (No. 
1210) thereon, 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania, from the Committee on Immigra- 
tion, to which was referred the bill (S. 4311) to provide for 
overtime pay for employees of the Immigration Service, De- 
partment of Labor, reported it without amendment. 

Mr. REED of Missouri, from the Committee on the Judiciary, 
to which was referred the bill (S. 4802) incorporating the 
Imperial Council of the Ancient Arabic Order of the Nobies of 
the Mystic Shrine for North America, reported it without 
amendment and submitted a report (No. 1211) thereon. 

Mr. BAYARD, from the Committee on Appropriations, to 
which was referred the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 166) au- 
thorizing the establishment of a commission to be known as the 
Sesquicentennial of American Independence and the Thomas 
Jefferson Centennial Commission of the United States, in com- 
memoration of the one hundred and fiftieth anniversary of the 
signing of the Declaration of Independence and the one hun- 
dredth anniversary of the death of Thomas Jefferson, the au- 
thor of that immortal document, reported it with amendments. 

ENROLLED BILL PRESENTED 

Mr. WATSON, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, re- 
ported that on February 23, 1925, that committee presented to 
the President of the United States the enrolled bill (S. 2357) 
for the relief of the Pacific Commissary Co. 

‘BILLS INTRODUCED 

Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. HARRELD; 

A bill (S. 4868) authorizing the reconstruction of a sawmill 
and appurtenances on the Menominee Indian Reservation in 
Wisconsin; to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. FERNALD: 

A bill (S. 4369) granting a pension to Myra F. Brown (with 
accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 4370) granting an increase of pension to Belinda 
E. Allen (with accompanying papers); and 

A bill (S. 4371) granting an increase of pension to Harriet 
A. Sanborn (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
"Pensions. 

By Mr. McLBAN: 

A bill (S. 4372) granting a pension to Leora A. Covill (with 
accompanying papers) ; and 
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A bill (S. 4373) grantiug a pension to Mary C. Nott (with 
accompanying papers); to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. NORBECK: 

A bill (S. 4374) granting an increase of pension to John 
Burri (with an accompanying paper); to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. STANFIELD: 

A bill (S. 4875) to establish a scale for ascertaining the 
value of private property sought to be taken for a public use; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. EDGE: 

A bill (8. 4376) to prevent and punish the use for commer- 
cial or advertising purposes within the District of Columbia of 
any badge, insignia, crest, or coat of arms of any organization 
or unit of the United States Army, Navy, or Marine Corps; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. ASHURST: . 

A bill (S. 4878) granting a pension to William H. Hatcher; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 


DISPOSITION OF THE WATERS OF THE COLUMBIA RIVER 


Mr. DILL introduced a bill (S. 4377) to permit a compact or 
agreement between the States of Washington, Idaho, Oregon, 
and Montana respecting the disposition and apportionment of 
the waters of the Columbia River and its tributaries, and for 
other purposes, which was read twice by its title, referred to 
the Committee on Irrigation and Reclamation, and ordered to 
be printed in the Record, as follows: 


A bill (8, 4377) to permit a compact or agreement between the States 
of Washington, Idaho, Oregon, and Montana, respecting the disposi- 
tion and apportionment of the waters of the Columbia River and Its 
tributaries, and for other purposes. 

Whereas the Columbia River and its tributaries are interstate 
streams having their sources in a drainage area of approximately 
250,000 square miles, said streams flowing through the States of Mon- 
tana, Idaho, Washington, and the Columbia River forming the bound- 
ary between the States of Washington and Oregon; and 

Whereas the above-named States are vitally interested in the poss!- 
ble development of the Columbia River and its tributaries for irriga- 
tion, power, domestic, and navigation uses; and 

Whereas the Secretary of the Interior, in a letter to the President 
dated December 11, 1924, has pointed out that plans for future recla- 
mation development must take into consideration the needs of the 
States and the water right problems of interstate streams and stated 
that efforts to reach an agreement for the economic apportionment of 
water of interstate streams by the States concerned “have the cordial 
approval and support of this department”; and } 

Whereas it is desirable that a compact for the economic apportion- 
ment of the water of the Columbia River and its tributaries for irri- 
gation, power, domestic, and navigation purposes, be entered into by 
and between the said States of Montana, Idaho, Oregon, and Washing- 
ton, and that the interests of the United States be considered in the 
drawing of said compact, by authorized representatives of each of said 
States and of the United States: Now, therefore, 

Be it enacted, eto., That consent of Congress is hereby given to the 
States of Washington, Idaho, Oregon, and Montana to negotiate and 
enter into a compact or agteement not later than January 1, 1927, 
providing for an equitable division and apportionment among said 
States of the water supply of the Columbia River and of the streams 
tributary thereto, upon condition that two suitable persons, who shall 
be appointed by the President of the United States, one from the De- 
partment of the Interior and one from the War Department, shall 
participate In said negotiations, as the representatives of the United 
States, and shall make report to Congress of the proceedings and of 
any compact or agreement entered into: Provided, That any such 
compact or agreement shall not be binding or obligatory upon any of 
the parties thereto unless and until the same shall have been approved 
by the legislature of each of said States and by the Congress of the 
United States. 

Src. 2. The right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is herewith 
expressly reserved. 


NATIONAL BANKING ASSOCIATIONS AND FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 


Mr. COPELAND submitted an amendment intended te be 
proposed by him to the bill (H. R. 8887) to amend an act 
entitled “An act to provide for the consolidation of national 

associations,” approved November 7, 1918, to amend 
section 5136 as amended, section 5137, section 5138 as amended, 
section 5142, section 5150, section 5155, section 5190, section 
5200 as amended, section 5202 as amended, section 5208 as 
amended, section 5209, section 5211 as amended, of the Revised 
Statutes of the United States; and to amend sections 13 and 
24 of the Federal reserve act, and for other purposes, which 
was ordered to lie on the table and to be printed. 
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Mr. COPELAND also submitted an amendment intended to 
be proposed by him to House bill 8887, which was ordered to 
lie on the table and to be printed in the Rxconb, as follows: 

On page 32, line 13, strike out “one-half” and insert “25 per 
centum,” and disagree to the committee amendment in the same line 
striking out “time” and inserting “savings.” 


ADDITIONAL JUDGE IN MINNESOTA 


Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Penn- 
Sylvania yield to the Senator from Minnesota? l 

Mr. PEPPER. I yield to the Senator from Minnesota for 
any purpose which will not deprive me of the floor. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. I ask unanimous consent for the im- 
mediate consideration of the bill (S. 4852) to create an addi- 
tional judge in the district of Minnesota. 

Mr. President, this is a bill which was unanimously reported 
by the Committee on the Judiciary this morning. It provides 
for the filling of a vacancy created by the death of Judge 
McGee? the Federal judge in Minnesota. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
present consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill, which had been reported 
from the Committee on the Judiciary with an amendment to 
strike out all after the enacting clause and to insert: 


That the President of the United States be, and he is bereby, au- 
thorized and directed, by and with the advice and consent of the Sen- 
ate, to appoint a judge to fill a vacancy created in the District Court 
of the United States for the District of Minnesota, occasioned by the 
death of Hon. John F. MeGee, who was appointed as an additional 
judge in said district under the provisions of the act of Congress en- 
titled “An act for the appointment of an additional circuit judge for the 
fourth judicial circuit, for the appointment of additional district judges 
for certain districts, providing for an annual conference of certain 
judges, and for other purposes,” approved September 14, 1922. 

Sec. 2. A vacancy occurring more than two years after the passage 
of this act in the office of the district judge appointed pursuant to this 
act shall not be filled unless Congress shall so provide. 

Sec, 3. The judge appointed hereunder shall reside in sald district 
and his compensation and powers shall be the same as now provided 
by law for the judge of said district. 

Sec, 4. This act shall take effect immediately, 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in. 
The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 
SENATOR FROM IOWA 


Mr. SPENCER and Mr. HEFLIN addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Pennsylvania yield; and if so, to whom? 

Mr. PEPPER. I yield first to the Senator from Missouri, 
and after that I shall yield to the Senator from Alabama. 

Mr. SPENCER. Mr. President, there has been filed an elec- 
tion contest with regard to the election of the junior Senator 
from the State of Iowa [Mr. Book HART J. Ordinarily that con- 
test, which is now filed in the office of the Secretary of the Sen- 
ate, would not come before the Senate until the Sixty-ninth 
Congress, but information has reached us that a portion of the 
vote in lowa was taken by election-voting machines and that 
one of those machines in Dubuque will be needed for a munici- 
pal election on the 7th of March. Both sides to the contest, 
the contestant and the contestee, have agreed that the present 
Senate may take up the contest for the purpose of examin- 
ing the contents of the voting machine in Dubuque, and then 
shall wait until the next session of the Senate for the main part 
of the contest. Mr. President, I ask, if there is no objection, 
that the contest now filed in the Secretary's office be referred 
to the Committee on Privileges and Elections, and I report a 
resolution from that committee which ought to go to the Com- 
mittee to Audit and Control the Contingent Expenses of the 
Senate if it meets with the approval of the Senate. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana, Mr. President, I desire to inquire 
of the Senator from Missouri if he is of the opinion that the 
present Senate has jurisdiction of this contest even with the 
consent of the parties? 

Mr. SPENCER. We discussed that matter, and I have no 
doubt that, with the consent of the parties, the Senate, being 
a continuing body, may consider the whole case, but there is no 
disposition to do anything except to count the ballots in one 
yoting machine. 


Mr. WALSH of Montana. Is the Sena 
the consent of the pectin ts „ of the opinion that 

Mr. SPENCER. I do not know. I rather came to the con- 
clusion that, without consent, it was inadvisable, at least, to 
sai 5 5 . all mare that we might not have the right 

out consent, but wi 
5 N mR the suggestion. ens ae Ce ARA Rok 
* TSON. Mr. President, I can say that in the Com- 
mittee on Privileges and Elections it was 156 doubted that we 
might go on now; but in order to have a perfect understand- 
ing among all the parties and no disagreement and no criticism 
1 oe the present Senate or the next, we chose to do it in 
ay. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, I merely desire to 
call attention to the overwhelming importance of this 8 a 
and to point out to the Senate the serious consequences that 
may flow from the adoption of any such idea as is now ad- 
vanced. I believe that everyone who has given any thought to 
the subject at all will concede that if this Congress has no 
jurisdiction in the premises, jurisdiction can not be conferred 
by the consent of anyone interested in the contest. So the 
serious question arises as to whether the Senate at the present 
time may enter upon an inquiry as to the qualifications and 
election of a Senator whose term does not begin until the 4th 
of next March. 

It will be borne in mind that one-third of the Senators are 
about to go out. As a matter of course, quite a number of 
them have been reelected, but concededly one-third of the Sena- 
tors now sitting might not be Members of the next body; they 
may be entirely repudiated by their constituents, and yet they 
undertake to pass upon the qualifications of a man who is to 
sit in the next ensuing Congress, I pointed out this absurdity 
some time ago when I discussed at some length before the 
Senate the accepted doctrine that the Senate is a continuing 
body and some of the disasters that might ensue from follow- 
ing to its logical conclusion that theory. We have such an 
instance before us to-day. 

As I have said, it so happens that the complexion of the Sen- 
ate will not be substantially changed, but it easily might be, 
and we would have Senators who really have no right to a 
voice in the matter at all passing upon the qualifications of 
oe elected for the term beginning on the 4th of March 
nex 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, will the Senator from Mis- 
souri yield to a question? 

Mr. SPENCER. Yes. 

Mr. ROBINSON. In view of the legal difficulty suggested by 
the Senator from Montana, what is the necessity for the Senate 
to take any action in the matter, particularly when it is said 
that the contestant and the contestee agree that the votes cast 
in a certain machine may be recounted and the machine itself 
returned? Why not let the proceeding be had pursuant to the 
agreement rather than by order of the Senate? 

Mr. SPENCER. Mr. President, that is precisely what the 
resolution contemplates doing. 

Mr. ROBINSON. What is the necessity for bringing the 
matter before the Senate at this time, when the Senate has no 
jurisdiction over the controyersy, or at least when the ques- 
tion of jurisdiction is raised. This Senate, of course, can not 
determine that contest; I think that is admitted by everyone, 
So why consume the time of the Senate in the effort to secure 
an order for a proceeding which the Senator states has been 
agreed to by the parties in interest? Why can not the proceed- 
ing be had without regard to the action of the Senate? 

Mr. SPENCER. The Senator from Arkansas does not under- 
stand the situation. The ballots cast in Dubuque are now 
locked up in a voting machine, and there is only one way by 
which it can be determined what the result of that vote is. 

Mr. ROBINSON. The parties have agreed. 

Mr. SPENCER. They have agreed that the Senate may take 
action and send two representatives to open that machine and 
recount those ballots, and that is precisely what the resolution 
proposes to do. There is no other way to do it; the machine is 
locked up. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, may I suggest to the Senator 
from Missouri that, in view of the pendency of the banking 
bill and the evident difficulty of disposing of this matter, he 
take into consideration the propriety of bringing it up again 
to-morrow after further consideration? 

Mr. SPENCER. That is a very fair request, and I will yield 
to it, if the Senator will indulge me for a moment to say to 
the Senator from Montana for his consideration that the state- 
ment of the Senator has great weight with me, not only because 
of its merit but because of the way in which he puts it. If it 
had to do with a court, it would be unanswerable. Consent of 
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parties can not confer jurisdiction upon a court; that is estab- 
lished; but the only qualification or limitation on the power of 
the Senate is by the Constitution, which provides that— 


Each House shall be the judge of the elections, returns, and qualifi- 
cations of its own Members. 


There is not a word that grants such power to any special 
Congress; it is granted to the Senate, and the Senate is a con- 
tinuing body. 1 am not at all clear but that the Senate, as a 
continuing body, can take up any election contest where the 
election has passed and where a contest has been filed. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I simply remind the Senator—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair can not permit 
further argument upon the request for unanimous consent. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana, Mr. President, with the permis- 
slon of the Senator from Pennsylvania, I want to make a sug- 
gestion about this matter. The request is that this Senate 
shall take jurisdiction of the contest, to refer it to the Commit- 
tee on Privileges and Elections, and then adopt the resolution 
presented by the Senator from Missouri. Of course, in that 
event, we have taken jurisdiction of the contest; there is no 
doubt about that. The suggestion of the Senator from Arkan- 
sas is, Why do that? If they are going to have an election in 
Dubuque, and they want to use the yoting machine, why can 
not the two parties to the contest, without any action on the 
part of the Senate at all, agree that the machine shall be 
opened in the presence of the representatives of each of them? 
If there is no injunction of any kind had against such proceed- 
ings, there is no reason why they can not go ahead now and 
open the box. 

Mr. SPENCER. The difficulty is, as I am advised, that under 
the laws of Iowa there can be no access to the machine unless 
the Senate or the courts take action. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair has already an- 
nounced that debate can not further continue upon the request 
for unanimous consent. 


AMENDMENT OF COMPILED STATUTES 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate the 
resolution (H. Con. Res. 46), which was read, as follows: 


Resolved by the House of Representatives (the Senate concurring), 
That in enrolling the bill (H. R. 4202) entitled An act to amend sec- 
tion 5908, United States Compiled Statutes, 1916 (Revised Statutes, 
section 8186, as amended by act of March 1, 1879, chapter 125, section 
8, and act of March 4, 1013, chapter 166), the Clerk of the House is 
authorized and directed— 

(1) To strike out the words “ That if,” immediately after the enact- 
ing clause, and to insert in lieu thereof the following: 

That section 8186 of the Revised Statutes, as amended, is amended 
to read as follows: ~ 

“s Suc. 3186. That it”; 

(2) To insert quotation marks at the end of such bill; 

(3) To amend the title so as to read: “An act to amend section 8186 
of the Revised Statutes, as amended.” 


Mr. CURTIS. I ask unanimous consent that the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of the concurrent resolution. It 
merely corrects a clerical error. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There being no objection, the concurrent resolution was con- 
sidered and concurred in. 


PROPOSED STATE TAX ON COTTONSEED PRODUCTS 


Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Pennsylvania yield to the Senator from Alabama? 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, if all the Senators who ask 
me to yield will agree to vote for the bill in my charge it 
will not be necessary for me to address the Senate at all, I 
yield to the Senator from Alabama. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, I presented a resolution this 
morning, S. Res. 344, which I subsequently withdrew for the 
purpose of meeting the objection of the Senator from Indiana 
{Mr. Watson]. I have changed the phraseology of the reso- 
lution in a manner to meet his approval, and he withdraws the 
objection. I ask unanimous consent for its present consider- 
ation. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator desire the 
resolution to be read again? 

Mr. CURTIS. I ask that the resolution may be read. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The resolution will be read. 

The reading clerk read as follows: 

Whereas the Constitution vests in Congress the exclusive power to 
regulate commerce between the States; and 

Whereas the free and untrammeled commerce between the several 
States Is a cardinal principle of the Federal Constitution; and 


Whereas the strict observance of these fundamental principles is 
necessary to the promotion and preservation of proper and cordial 
relationship between the various States; and 

Whereas the Senate has reliable information to the effect that the 
legislatures of some of the States have measures now pending regarding 
interstate commerce that would do violence to the principles of the 
Constitution, and set a precedent fraught with grave danger to the 
whole country: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That it is the sense of the Senate that such legislation 


would be in contra vention of the principles of the Federal Con- 
stitution. 


Mr. ROBINSON and Mr, CARAWAY addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator ask for 
the immediate consideration of the resolution? 

Mr. HEFLIN. I ask for the present consideration of the 
resolution. 

Mr. KING and Mr. WADSWORTH. I object. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Objection is made, 

Mr. HEFLIN. Who made the objection? 

Mr. KING. I was one. 

Mr. HEFLIN. The Senator from New York [Mr, Waps- 
WORTH] was one, I understand, 


NATIONAL BANKING ASSOCIATIONS AND FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 8887) to amend an act entitled 
“An act to provide for the consolidation of national banking 
associations,” approved November 7, 1918, to amend section 
5136 as amended, section 5137, section 5138 as amended, section 
5142, section 5150, section 5155, section 5190, section 5200 as 
amended, section 5202 as amended, section 5208 as amended, 
section 5209, section 5211 as amended, of the Revised Statutes 
of the United States; and to amend sections 13 and 24 of the 
Federal reserve act, and for other purposes, . 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, in the orderly discussion of 
this measure, which contains 18 sections, I had laid before the 
Senate the considerations which seemed to me to be applicable 
to the first 9 sections of the bill; and for the information of 
those Senators now present who were not in the Chamber 
when the measure was before the Senate on an earlier day, I 
should like to say that the most important feature contained in 
the sections which have heretofore been explained is the 
branch-banking feature of the bill. : 

This bill, if enacted into law, will give to national banks, and 
national banks only, the right to establish, under the jurisdic- 
tion of the Comptroller of the Currency, branch banks, limited 
in number, within the limits of the municipality in which the 
parent bank is situated 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President, will the Senator yield right there? 

Mr. PEPPER. May I finish the sentence? And the per- 
mission thus given to national banks in cities is circumscribed 
by the following limitations: First, that there must be in force 
at the time this bill becomes law a State law, regulation, or 
usage with official sanction authorizing State banks to estab- 
lish branches; and, in the second place, that the national bank, 
even in a State which has such legislation, regulation, or usage 
at the date this bill becomes law, may establish its branches in 
the city in which it is situated. It must appear that the popu- 
lation of the city is over 25,000. There can be one branch only 
beinan 25,000 and 50,000, and two only between 50,000 and 

00,000. 

I yield to the Senator from Washington. 

Mr. DILL. The Senator may have answered my question. 
I am not certain. My question is this: Under this bill, can 
national banks establish branch banks in States where State 
banks are prohibited from having branches? 

Mr. PEPPER. They may not, Mr. President. The provisions 
of this bill are applicable exclusively in States which have, 
at the date of its passage, already enacted laws or established 
regulations having the force of law to the effect that State 
banks may have branches; and even in such cases the privilege 
given by this bill does not extend as widely as the State per- 
mission to State banks. It is limited to the limits of the 
municipality in which the national bank is situated. 

Have I answered the Senator’s question? 

Mr. DILL. The Senator has. At the present time there 
are a number of States where national banks can not have 
branch banks and State banks can have. 

Mr, PEPPER. Mr. President, the situation is this: As na- 
tional banks can have branches only if the national banking 
act permits it, and as at the present time the national banking 
act does not permit it, national banks may not with legislative 
authority have branches at all. This bill relaxes the national 
banking act to the extent only that I have stated; and that 
is in the interest of giving to national banks a fair chance 
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in competition with State banks within the limits of the 
municipality in which the national bank is situated. 

Mr. SMITH and Mr. DIAL addressed the Chair. ; 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Jones of Washington in 
the chair). Does the Senator from Pennsylvania yield; and 
if so, to whom? 

Mr. PEPPER, 
Carolina. ; 

Mr. SMITH. Mr, President, I should like to ask the Senator 
if it is not a fact that national banks have branches now? 

Mr. PEPPER. It is true, Mr. President, that, as it were, 
by the indulgence or favor of the comptroller, national banks 
are permitted in some jurisdictions to maintain what are called 
tellers’ windows, where a limited amount of business is done 
in respect of the receipt of money and the cashing of checks; 
but there are no branch banks with legislative authority in the 
case of national banks now in existence, saving in the case of 
a very few instances where the following thing has happened; 
namely, that a State bank which under the law has branches 
in virtue of the State law has been consolidated into a national 
bank or has been converted into a national bank, 

Mr. SMITH. And still retains its branches. 

Mr. PEPPER. Under the existing law, in that case the 
branches are retained; and this statute, if enacted, will not 
disturb or disintegrate those situations. 

Mr. SMITH. In reading the bill, my impression was that 
where a State bank, under the provisions of the proposed legis- 
lation, consolidated with a national bank, the branches that 
had attached to the State banks could not still be branches of 
that national incorporation unless they were within certain 
municipal districts, 

Mr. PEPPER. The Senator is right in this regard—that 
as to consolidations and conversation taking place in the future 
between State banks and national banks in cities, such con- 
solidation or conversion will confer no new right to the main- 
tenance of up-State branches. I was speaking only of the 
status that exists to-day. In that case, where branch banks 
do exist and are maintained by national banks, they are main- 
tained either by the indulgence of the comptroller in the case 
of tellers’ windows, or they have resulted from consolidations 
or conversions of State into national banks. 

Mr. SMITH. That is, where the parent bank consolidated 
with a national bank, the branches of the State bank that was 
thus consolidated still remain branches of the consolidation? 

Mr. PEPPER. That is true; but I wish to make it perfectly 
clear to the Senator and to others in the Chamber that this 
liberty will not in the future follow consolidation or conver- 
sion. In the future, branch banks can be established or ac- 
quired by national banks not at all by future. conversions or 
consolidations, but only by new establishment within the limits 
prescribed by this statute. 

Mr. SMITH. Does the bill contemplate any retroactive 
effect? That is, where a State bank consolidated under the 
present status with a national bank having branches, does this 
law, when it goes into effect, disconnect those branches from 
the consolidation? 

Mr. PEPPER. No, Mr. President; this bill disturbs no exist- 
ing status. It does not disintegrate that kind of a situation. 

Mr. DIAL. Mr. President 

Mr. PEPPER. I yield to the junior Senator from South 
Carolina. 

Mr. DIAL. I should like to ask the Senator for his judg- 
ment as to allowing national banks to organize with a capital 
of less than $50,000. That is the law now, I believe; but my 
recollection is that during the first 10 months of last year some- 
thing like 600 banks failed in the United States, and perhaps 
83 per cent of those had a capital of less than $50,000. I was 
wondering whether or not it would be well to offer an amend- 
ment to the Senator's bill on page 7 by striking out, on line 9, 
after “ organized,” down to line 14, to the word “no,” so that 
there would be no authority to organize national banks with 
less than 850,000 capital. I should like to hear the Senator 
upon that subject. I am not absolutely certain that it should 
be done, but I should like to have the benefit of the Senator’s 
experience on that subject. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, I can only answer the Senator 
in this way: There are various important problems connected 
with national banks with which this bill does not attempt to 
deal. The problem suggested by the Senator is one of them. 
My own judgment is that it would be unfortunate, in the case 
of an amendment proposed upon the floor, where so little con- 
sideration can be given to it, to deal with so important a 
problem in that fashion. I think that question requires study; 
and I yenture the hope that the Senator will not undertake to 


I yield to the senior Senator from South 


amend the bill by proposing such an amendment, but will 
reserve it for independent legislative consideration. 

Mr. DIAL. Some time ago I offered an amendment to that 
effect, but I have not pressed it. because I was somewhat un- 
certain as to whether it ought to become a law. There was, 
however, a great number of failures last year, and the number 
of failures was altogether out of proportion to the amount of 
the failures, and it discouraged the people about banks. 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. President 

Mr. PEPPER. I yield to the Senator from Virginia. 

Mr. GLASS. The Senator from South Carolina can better 
estimate the probability of passing an amendment of that sort 
when I remind him that only last year the Senate and the 
House reduced from $25,000 to $15,000 the minimum capital 
of those banks that might become members of the Federal 
reserve system, which was a very absurd thing to do, as illus- 
trated by the fact that no banks have become members under 
that amendment. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, I pass on as rapidly as I can 
to a summary of the remaining sections of the bill. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania yield to the Senator from North Carolina? 

Mr. PEPPER, I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The Senator has said that under certain 
circumstances national banks ure permitted to establish 
branches within the municipality. Is there any definition of 
the word “ municipality” as used in that sense? : 

Mr. PEPPER. Yes, Mr. President; there is. The Senator 
asks whether there is any definition of the term “limits of 
the municipality,” I answer that there is a definitive clause 
in the bill, which is as follows: 


The term “limits of the municipality" as used in this section shall 
he held to mean the corporate limits thereof, except in those cases in 
which the Comptroller of the Currency shall determine that cities, 
boroughs, towns, or villages actually contiguous to such municipality 
in fact constitute together with It a single commercial community ; 
and in such cases only the term “ limits of the municipality” shall be 
held to include such cities, boroughs, towns, or villages. 


We have used the term “contiguous,” Mr. President, so as 
to avoid the indefiniteness of “adjacent.” We mean literally 
touching the boundary line. 

Mr. SIMMONS. But not within the corporate limits? 

Mr. PEPPER. But not within the corporate limits. 

Mr. RANSDELL and Mr. FESS addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania yield; and if so, to whom? 

Mr. PEPPER. I yield to the Senator from Louisiana, 

Mr. RANSDELL. Mr. President, I think the Senator has 
already made clear one of the features of section 1 to which 
I shall ask him to return for a moment. There is a situation 
in my State where there is a national bank which has six 
branch banks; and, as I understood the Senator's statement, 
under the terms of this bill there would be no interference at 
all with the status quo. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, if those branches to-day are 
maintained, as I assume they are, as the result of a law, 
regulation, or usage with official sanction, permitting State 
banks in Louisiana to maintain such branches, then they will 
not be affected by the terms of this bill. 

Mr. RANSDELL. But a branch bank could not establish 
new branches in the State of Louisiana? 

Mr. PEPPER. They could not establish any new branches 
in the State of Louisiana outside the limits of the municipality 
iu which the parent bank is situated. 

Mr. RANSDELL, That answers my question. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, I want to ask the Senator 
from Louisiana if these branch banks are in the city of New 
Orleans? 

Mr. RANSDELL. No; they are in small country towns not 
very far from the city of Lake Charles, in the southeastern 
corner of the State. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Does the Senator from Pennsylvania mean 
to say that this bill authorizes a large bank, for instance, in 
the city of New Orleans, putting small banks in the small 
towns about the State? 

Mr. PEPPER. The Senator from Alabama has misappre- 
hended me; I have not made myself clear. If this bill passes, 
it will authorize no national bank anywhere to establish a 
single branch outside the limits of the municipality in which 
the bank is situated, But the Senator from Louisiana has 
put to me a case in which a national bank in the State of 
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Louisiana already had branches existing under the present 
law. . 

Mr. RANSDELL. Which have been in existence for some 

ars, I may add. 

i PEPPER. May I say to the Senator from Alabama that 
while I am not cognizant of that particular case, that doubt- 
less results from the fact that this national bank was either 
at one time a State bank which was converted into a national 
bank, authorized under the existing law to retain its branches 
on conversion, or it was consolidated with a national bank 
and authorized by existing law to retain its branches on con- 
solidation. In those cases, and those cases only, the existing 
branches may be maintained but in no others. d 

Mr. HEFLIN. I thought I understood the Senator from 
Pennsylvania to say the other night that hereafter branch 
banks would be confined to the cities in which the national 
banks were located. 

Mr. PEPPER. I tried to make it clear, and I repeat the 
statement which I attempted to make then, that so far as 
future establishment is concerned, it is precisely as the Senator 
from Alabama has said. 

Mr. HEFLIN. That is what I wanted to understand. 

Mr. COPELAND and Mr. STERLING addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania yield; and if so, to whom? 

Mr. PEPPER. I think the Senator from New York has 
been on his feet for some time. I yield to him, and then I will 
yield to the Senator from South Dakota. 

Mr. COPELAND. There was a great deal of opposition in 
my State to this bill when it was first formulated, but I find 
the chief objection now comes from the savings banks, In our 
State the use of the term “savings bank” is limited to the 
mutual savings bank, nonstock savings banks, and I find now 
that the savings banks and the building and loan associations 
are objecting to the development of branch banking because of 
the fear they have that the term “savings” is to be used in 
the titles of those banks. I would be glad if the Senator at 
some time would address himself to that particular criticism. 

Mr. PEPPER. I may as well do that at the moment, al- 
though that question arises under section 18 of the bill, and I 
should have come to that in a more orderly progress; but I 
take it up now on the Senator's inquiry. 

The eighteenth section of the bill undertakes to give national 
banks the power to lend money on real-estate security for a 
term not exceeding five years, the present limit of law being 
one year. The committee were of the opinion, Mr. President, 
that it was good banking to relate those long-time investments, 
which are not as liquid as many of us would like to see the 
investments of a bank, to time deposits made by the depositors 
in banks, that there might be a relation between those deposits 
which are not callable on demand and tliose investments which 
have a good while to run; and for the sake of clearness it was 
thought wise by the committee to put in a provision to the 
effect that where a national bank has savings deposits, which 
a national bank may have and which many of them do have 
under the existing law, the limit of the aggregate amount of 
real-estate loans under this section should not exceed 50 per 
cent of those savings deposits, 

It was not in the mind of the committee that this provision, 
coming, as it does, in connection with the limitation on the 
amount of loans on real estate, could be construed by anybody 
as giving the national banks a right to change their titles and 
call themselves savings banks, but I have before me an amend- 
ment which, if agreed to, would meet the question raised by the 
Senator from New York. If we were to insert in section 18, 
page 32, at line 23, the following language, I think the case 
would be covered: 

Nothing herein shall be construed to authorize any national banking 
association to include in its corporate title or style the word “ savings.” 


Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I hope the Senator will 
present that amendment, or accept it for the committee, because 
it certainly would take away a lot of the criticism which is 
now being made to the bill. 

Mr. PEPPER. I am entirely ready to do that, and when the 
committee amendments are reported, at the conclusion of my 
explanatory remarks, I will include this one with them. 

Mr. COPELAND. I thank the Senator. I have one other 
question. Would it weaken the bill if the original language 
were reverted to and, instead of saying “savings deposits,” we 
should use the language which was originally in the bill, “ time 
deposits“ ? 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, that question was carefully 


situation, which is the explanation of the language preferred by 
the committee: 

We know that in ordinary commercial usage there are a 
great many time deposits of large amounts pending the comple- 
tion of some large corporate transaction, where a depositor 
comes in with perhaps a million dollars or more and asks per- 
mission to deposit it on time interest, on the ground that it is 
going to take such and such a length of time for the settlement 
to be closed. That is a time deposit, but it is not a savings 
deposit, and the thought of the committee was that it would 
not be well to take that casual but very important time deposit 
as a measure, to the extent of 50 per cent thereof, of the ability 
of the bank to make a long-time loan on real estate. So that we 
have endeavored to relate the transaction of lending on real 
estate for a long term to savings deposits, strictly so called, 
and the Senator from New York and other Senators will recall 
that this bill confers upon national banks no powers in that 
regard which they have not now. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I am well aware of that, 
and, as the Senator from Pennsylvania knows, I am in hearty 
sympathy with the bill; but the thought I have in mind is that, 
so far as possible, we should avoid ground for criticism. There 
was very bitter opposition to this bill at first, but I find now 
that it is limited almost entirely to the one thing, and I would 
be glad, for myself, if the committee would go just as far as 
it can go in doing away with any substantial ground of criti- 
cism. There is no question at all that in my city the national 
banks must have this privilege of establishing branches. Oth- 
erwise those great, substantial organizations would go out of 
business and the Federal reserve itself would be threatened. 
So, because of my conviction of the importance of it, I am 
anxious to have as cordial and hearty support for the measure 
in my city and in the country at large as is possible. 

Mr. PEPPER. All I can say is to state, as I have attempted 
to, the considerations which have led the committee to suggest 
the provision as it stands. When we come to take up the com- 
mittee amendments the Senator from New York will use his 
discretion respecting the proposal of an amendment, when it is 
in order, restoring the language of the House; but I am not 
authorized, on the part of the committee, to accept any amend- 
ment in that regard. ? 

Mr. COPELAND.. Will the Senator state whether or not he 
thinks it would weaken the bill? I would not want to present 
any amendment which, in the opinion of the committee, would 
tend to weaken the bill. If it would not weaken it, I would 
prefer to have an amendment and would offer one. 

Mr, PEPPER. Mr. President, the only value my opinion on 
such a subject has is due to the corroborating opinions of the 
really experienced members of the committee, such as the Sen- 
ator from Virginia [Mr. Grass] and others, and in the judg- 
ment of those who are qualified to express any opinion it is 
extremely desirable to establish in the minds of the banking 
community a relation between savings deposits, as such, and 
long-time real estate loans; and I think if we substitute the 
expression “time deposits,” we will find that all sorts of tem- 
porary deposits will be made on terms of time, not real savings 
deposits at all, for the specific purpose of enabling the bank to 
raise the limit of the amount that it can lend on long-time real 
estate loans, and in a community that is going wild over real- 
estate development and speculation a yery unsound commercial 
situation might be produced. 

Mr. COPELAND. The Senator from Pennsylvania belongs 
to a profession where there are no jealousies, but in my profes- 
sion there are some, and I have found that in the banking 
world there are jealousies. The thing I have in mind is that 
apparently the savings banks, mutual banks, the State banks, 
and the building and loan associations are not keen to have it 
advertised, even through a bill of this sort, that there are 
savings accounts in those institutions. So, as a matter of 
expediency, if there were no higher reason for it, I would say 
it is wise to use the original term “time deposits,” unless it 
does weaken the bill to do that. 

Mr. PEPPER. It may be that the Senate will take that 
view, but since the Senator honored me by asking my indi- 
vidual opinion I must say that the security of the depositors 
seems to me to be more important than the susceptibility of the 
bankers. 

I yield now to the Senator from South Dakota. 

Mr. STERLING. I will say to the Senator that the Sen- 
ator from Utah desires to ask a question concerning section 18, 
which has just been discussed, and I give way to him for that 

urpose. 
p Mr. KING. Mr. President, the Senator having been di- 


Considered, and I call the Senator's attention to this kind of à l yerted from his orderly presentation of the bill, as he stated 
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although what he does is always orderly—if it is considered 
by him proper I should like to ask one question about sec- 
tion 18; but I shall be glad to defer it. 

Mr. PEPPER. Not at all. ; 

Mr. KING. I would like to ask the Senator whether he 
does not think a five-year Hmit of law is not entirely too 
long? 

Mr. PEPPER. There was a good deal of discussion about 
that matter, both in the House committee and before the 
Senate committee. The House and the Senate are in agree- 
ment upon the matter so far as that particular provision is 
concerned. The argument in favor of the five-year term is 
that a mortgage with that time to run is actually more readily 
marketable in case the holder of it desires to liquidate than 
a mortgage which is more nearly approaching maturity. A 
mortgage that is not well secured is no safer at one year 
than at five; but assuming both of them to be well secured, 
the preponderant opinion seems to be that the long term is 
actually coincident with greater readiness to liquidate, that 
you can realize on your security faster under those eondi- 
tions than under the others, The Senator will understand 
that I am in somewhat parrotlike fashion repeating the 
opinions of those whose judgment I value in the matter. My 
own view on the subject would be immaterial. 

Mr. STERLING and Mr. SIMMONS addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Penn- 
Sylvania yield; and if so, to whom? 

Mr. PEPPER. I yield first to the Senator from South 
Dakota. I will yield to the Senator from North Carolina 
next. 

Mr. STERLING. The question I desire to ask is prompted 
largely by the question of the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. 
RANSDELL]. He stated the case of a bank in his own State 
which had a number of branch banks which had been run- 
ning for many years. The number of years he did not state. 
I recall that the bill does state the number of years in a 
certain connection. 

Mr. PEPPER. That is correct. There are in the country a 
few national banks which, by a kind of custom or tradition 
that runs many, many years back, are maintaining a single 
branch somewhere butside of the limits of the municipality in 
which the parent bank is situated. The particular provision 
was inserted to preserve that status which has existed perhaps 
over 25. years. 

Mr. STERLING. The bill, after stating the population of 
the municipality within which branch banks may be estab- 
lished according to population, goes on to say— 


but any national banking association which has maintained not ex- 
ceeding one branch continuously for a period of not less than 25 years 
immediately prior to January I, 1925, may continue to maintain said 
branch. 


Mr. PEPPER. That is correct. That is an exception which 
was introduced as a sort of common-sense measure to take 
care of, I think, not to exceed two cases in the country where 
old-established branch banks of that sort exist, not more than 
one to a national bank. 

Mr. STERLING. The words “may continue” would imply, 
of course, that if they did not comply with conditions they 
would be discontinued under the law and that the branch bank 
could not be longer maintained except under the conditions 
stated. 

Mr. PEPPER. I now yield to the Senator from North Caro- 
lina. 
Mr. SIMMONS. I desire to ask the Senator, in the case of 
the consolidation of a State bank with a national bank for 
banking purposes, whether that consolidation would curtail in 
any way the right of the national bank to establish branches 
within the municipality? 

Mr. PEPPER. No; but let me say to the Senator that if 
the consolidation he has in mind is a future consolidation, the 
State bank consolidating with the national bank could not re- 
tain the upstate branches after consolidation. In other words, 
if a State bank has branches under the State law that exist 
outside of the limits of the municipality, that State bank will 
have to continue to be a State bank if it wants to retain its 
branches. If hereafter, after the date of the passage of the 
bill, it consolidates into a national bank it must relinquish the 
branches beyond the limits of the municipality. 

Mr. President, the ninth section of the bill is one in which the 
Senator from Virginia [Mr. Grass] is particularly interested. 
It is a new section put in by way of amendment by the com- 
mittee and takes the place of section 9, which the committee 
has by amendment eliminated. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President—— 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania yield to the Senator from Florida? 

Mr. PEPPER. I yield. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Before the Senator passes to section 9 may 
F say that I have had some complaints about the provisions 
of section 8? It does not perhaps trouble anyone except in 
the case of States the laws of which now prohibit branch 
banks. We might say that in a State where branch banking 
is prohibited by State law they are not concerned because 
they are not interested in branch banking, and none can be 
established in that State. But I find in some of the States 
that they are looking ahead. The State of Washington is one 
of them and there are a number of others. They are rather 
inclined to object to the provision which would exclude branch 
banks in case the States hereafter pass laws allowing branch 
banking. : 

I would like to call the Senator’s attention to page 12, line 
11, just for a moment in that connection and ask what he 
eg think about a change in that provision. The language 


That at the time of the approval of this act there is in force in the 
State in which such association ig located a law— 


And so forth. 

Would the Senator object to striking out in line 11 the words 
“approval of this act” and inserting in lien thereof the word 
“application,” so it would read, “that at the time of the 
application there is in force,” and so forth? 

Mr. PEPPER. The Senator, perhaps unconsciously, is stand- 
ing on one of the bloodless battle fields in the controversy 
respecting branch banking. The language to which the Senator 
has called attention is the so-called Hull amendment, which 
was introduced in the House and the introduction of which was 
made a condition of the indorsement of the measure by the 
American Bankers’ Association. There is so violent a differ- 
ence of opinion respecting those who advocate state-wide 
branch banking and those who oppose it that the antibranch 
bankers are unwilling that any measure should be passed here 
which throws the doors open in the States which do not now 
permit branch banking to a campaign for liberalizing in that 
respect the laws of the State. 

I suggest to the Senator that if we were to tamper with that 
provision here we would alienate from the measure a large 
part of its support; we would alienate a very considerable 
section in the House, and we might lose all the advantages for 
the national banks in the States which now permit branch 
banking, and gain nothing for anybody. 

Mr. FLETCHER. That is just what I wanted to have the 
Senator bring out. I appreciate the point, and I know that it 
was involved in the Hull amendment. I wanted the Senator's 
view whether, in case of an attempted change such as I sng- 
gested, it would probably result in the defeat of the measure. 

Mr. PEPPER. I think, so far as one man can form an 
estimate of the whole situation, that it would weaken the 
support of the measure outside of Congress and result in the 
defeat of the measure within Congress. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Penn- 
Sylvania yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. PEPPER. I yield. 

Mr. KING. The Senator is discussing a matter which I had 
noted for amendment. I can not quite follow the Senator. 
It seems to me the discrimination which would result if the 
bill as it is now reported were to be enacted into law is so 
apparent as to call for change. I had in mind suggesting the 
following amendment to remedy the evil of which I am 
speaking: 

On line 3, page 6, to strike out the words “at the time of the 
approval of this act did,” and insert in lieu thereof the word 
„does“; on line 7 of the same page strike out the word “ here- 
tofore”; on line 8 of the same page strike out the word was” 
and insert the word “is.” That would call for corresponding 
amendments on page 10. Then on page 12, line 11, strike out 
the words “at the time of the approval of this act,” and in 
lines 15, 16, and 17 strike out the words “which said law, 
regulation, or usage remains in force at the date of the estab- 
lishment by such association of said branch or branches.” 

Perhaps it would be more appropriate for me to offer the 
amendment later and then it may be discussed, but the Senator 
having alluded to it I felt that if was my duty to call his 
attention to it at this time. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, the section which the com- 
mittee suggests as section 9 is one that I referred to a few 
moments ago as the one in which I think the Senator from 
Virginia [Mr. Guass] is particularly interested, though the 
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whole committee regarded it as important, and that is the 
imposition of something like a limitation upon the present 
authority of the Federal Reserve Board to impose, under the 
language of section 9 of the Federal reserve act, any kind of 
conditions or restrictions which the board approves as a con- 
dition of admissibility to the system. 

If Congress were to adopt the amendment appearing at the 
top of page 17, the committee thinks that the discretion of 
the Federal Reserve Board in the premises should be a discre- 
tion exercised pursuant to the provisions and conditions of 
the act; that is, that there was no intent of Congress, when 
the Federal reserve act was passed, to create in the Federal 
Reserve Board a body with authority to prescribe any kind 
of conditions it pleased as a condition precedent to admissi- 
bility to the Federal reserve system, but rather to confer upon 
the Federal Reserve Board authority to make regulations pur- 
suant to the act fixing the terms upon which banks might be- 
come members of the Federal reserve system. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Pennsylvania yield to the Senator from New York? 

Mr. PEPPER. I yield. 

Mr. COPELAND. If the Senator will pardon me a moment, 
if I seem persistent in the matter it is because I shall be 
unavoidably absent from the Chamber to-night. I want to 
revert once more to the matter of savings. I find in looking 
over my correspondence a letter from a concern saying that 
the State banks and trust companies under the law of New 
York are not permitted to use the word “savings” in their 
name. I have here the banking law of New York and it is 
very interesting. It has a bearing upon the amendment which 
I suggested to the Senator from Pennsylvania. It reads as 
follows: 


No bank, national banking association, trust company, individual, 
partnership, unincorporated association or corporation other than a 
savings bank or a savings and loan association shall make use of the 
word “saving” or “savings” or its equivalent, in its banking business, 
or advertise or put forth any advertising literature or sign containing 
the word saving or “savings,” or its equivalent, nor shall any 
individual or corporation other than a savings bank in any way solicit 
or receive deposits as a savings bank. Any bank, national banking 
association, trust company, individual, partnership, unincorporated 
association, or corporation violating this provision shall forfeit to 
the people of the State for every offense the sum of $100 for every day 
such offense shall be continued. 


Everywhere, according to the decisions and the opinions of 
the Attorney General, the use of the word “savings” in the 
banking business or in advertising or in literature of any sort 
is prohibited in my State. So I feel that if the committee 
could see its way clear to withdraw the proposal to use the 
word “savings” and let it remain “time deposits,” I should 
be glad. I see the distinction made by the Senator about time 
deposits in the ordinary technical sense of time deposits and 
savings accounts, but, after all, savings accounts are time de- 
posits, I believe, if I may say so, that it would save much 
trouble in my State and perhaps in other States if that word 
“savings” were dropped out of the bill, and then I believe 
further that the amendment suggested by the Senator from 
Pennsylvania should be adopted. 

Mr. McLEAN. Mr. President 

Mr. PEPPER. I yield to the Senator from Connecticut. 

Mr. McLEAN. May I call the attention of the Senator from 
New York to the fact that the law which created the Federal 
reserve system designtes all deposits of more than 80 days 
as time deposits. Any deposit that goes into a national bank 
for more than 30 days is a time deposit. The Senator will see 
the difficulty in regulating as we should these mortgage loans 
unless we use the word “savings,” because, as the Senator 
from Pennsylvania said, a man may come in with a check 
for $1,000,000 which he does not want to use for 32 days, and 
that would be a time deposit under the law. 

Mr. COPELAND. Perhaps some synonym could be found 
or some other word which would make it very clear so far as 
the wording of the bill is concerned. 

Mr. PEPPER. I may say in reference to the suggestion of 
the Senator from New York that the committee are entirely 
in accord with the desire of the Senator to guard against any- 
thing like poaching upon the preserves of savings funds and 
savings banks. Nobody could be more zealous in that matter 
than I, because we have in Pennsylvania a number of old sav- 
ings funds of great reputation and great antiquity upon whose 
prerogatives I should be most loath to trespass. I make the 
suggestion to the Senator from New York that I shall be very 
glad, in the period of recess between 5 o'clock and 8 o'clock 


this evening, to discuss with him the possibility of some change 
in the phraseology of the amendment I have outlined so that 
what we are all attempting to do may be accomplished with 
a saving of time. 

Mr. COPELAND, I thank the Senator. 

Mr, PEPPER. Mr. President, the tenth section of this bill is 
a section upon the discussion of which I shall not enter unless 
questions shall be asked of me. It is a section of very consid- 
erable intricacy and really not suitable for discussion on the 
floor. It attempts to clarify the language of section 5200 of 
the Revised Statutes in respect of those transactions which con- 
stitute, under the existing law, exceptions to the rule that a 
national bank may not lend more than 10 per cent of its unim- 
paired capital and surplus to any one person, corporation, or 
firm. The judgment of the committee is that the amendment 
proposed by the committee makes no change in the existing law 
except in one important particular, and that is in the way of 
restriction, 

At the present time, if the customer of a bank has borrowed 
up to the limit 6f 10 per cent of the capital and surplus of a 
national bank on his note, and thereafter he presents to the 
bank paper of which he is not the maker but only a guarantor 
or a person secondarily liable or even an indorser, he may with- 
out restriction get advances from the bank in respect of the 
paper thus presented, which we think is clearly againgt the in- 
terest of prudent banking. We think that the case of the guar- 
antor should be included in the 10 per cent limit of loans that 
may be made by the institution to any one person, We have made 
that change in the existing law. In other respects we have 
made no change so far as the lending of national banks is con- 
cerned ; but the cumulative effect of section 10 and section 14 
in their relation to the Federal reserve act would be that, 
whereas at present a Federal reserve bank is permitted to re- 
discount bills of exchange drawn against existing values with- 
out any limit whatever, it may not, if the transaction takes 
the shape of the giving of a note by the purchaser of a com- 
modity, rediscount that note to an extent greater than 10 per 
cent of the capital and surplus of the bank. The committee 
thinks that if section 5200, as here proposed to be amended, is 
approved, there is no sound reason for distinguishing between 
the case of a commercial transaction which takes the form of 
the giving of a purchaser's note for a commodity end where it 
takes the form of a bill of exchange drawn by the seller of the 
commodity and accepted by the vendee. Those two instances, 
one of them relating to the guarantor who gets direct accommo- 
dations from the national bank, and the other relating to the 
transaction of rediscount with the Federal reserve banks, are 
the only two particulars in which the committee amendment 
changes or tends to change the existing law; and in both in- 
stances the committee believes that the amendment is very 
much in the interest of clarification. We think that the first 
of the two changes which I have suggested is distinctly in the 
interest of conservatism, and the second of them makes no sub- 
stantial difference in the transactions which at the present time 
lead to rediscount in the Federal reserye banks. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania yield to the Senator from North Carolina? 

Mr. PEPPER. I yield to the Senator from North Carolina. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Do I understand the Senator to mean that 
if A, who has borrowed money from a bank, indorses the 
paper of a friend as a matter of accommodation, that indorse- 
ment is to be charged against him to the extinguishment of 
his right to have further advances and also to be charged 
against the maker of the note for the same purpose, affecting 
his eredit in the same way? 

Mr. PEPPER. The question we are considering is a ques- 
tion of the extent to which a national bank may accept the 
liability of a single customer, The general proposition is that 
it may not accept his liability in excess of 10 per cent of its 
unimpaired capital and surplus. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Exactly. 

Mr. PEPPER. There is a series of exceptions covering the 
ease of various kinds of straight commercial paper issued by 
a third person to the customer in the case of a legitimate com- 
mercial transaction, indorsed by the customer and taken to 
the bank for discount, which is two-name paper and is not 
regarded as a liability of the customer to be counted in com- 
puting the 10 per cent; but if that transaction is one in which 
the customer has loaned his accommodation credit to the maker 
of the paper, and the transaction is not a legitimate commercial 
transaction in the ordinary sense but a mere accommodation 
transaction, then the amount of credit thus extended to the 
eustomer is included in the 10 per cent limit which the section 
lays down at the beginning. 
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Mr. SIMMONS, Then it applies to an accommodation in- 
dorsement but does not apply to what would be called a com- 
mercial indorsement? 

Mr. PEPPER. That is correct. 

Now, Mr, President, I am going to ask the Senator from Vir- 
ginia [Mr. Grass], whose experience in this matter is so great, 
whether, if he did me the honor to follow the answer I made 
to the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. Sruuoxs!], I correctly 
stated the view of the committee? 

Mx. GLASS. The Senator from Pennsylvania very accurately 
did so, 

Mr. PEPPER. I am very anxious accurately to reflect the 
views of the committee on that subject. 

Mr. GLASS. I think the Senator stated the matter clearly 
and to the point. 

Mr, PEPPER, I thank the Senator from Virginia. 

Leaving section 10, I pass rapidly over section 11, because 
that merely corrects a curious typographical error in the in- 
termediate credits act, passed at the first session of this Con- 
gress, a typographical error which resulted im leaving out a 
section which was actually contained in the measure when it 
passed both Houses, Section 10, by reenactment, merely cor- 
reets that error. 

The twelfth section needs no explanation from me. It merely 
clarifies the provision of existing law respecting the offense 
of certifying a check where there has been no deposit of funds 
against it. 

The thirteenth section is merely a provision authorizing the 
yice president and the assistant cashier of a national bank to 
verify reports of the Comptroller of the Currency. That is a 
matter of mechanics merely. The present law requires that 
such reports shall be signed by the president and cashier. 

The fourteenth section I have already discussed in connec- 
tion with the tenth. 

The fifteenth section permits national banks to acquire and 
hold within certain limits stock in safe-deposit companies in 
order that they may properly compete with State banks and 
trust companies which do a safe-deposit business, 

The sixteenth is a section defining and providing for the 
punishing of the crime of stealing by examiners and assistant 
‘examiners. i 

The seventeenth section inserts a criminal provision which 
was in the bill when originally introduced in the House but 
was omitted when the bill was passed by the House. I do not 
mean, however, that it was omitted inadvertently. It is a sec- 
tion which defines a number of crimes which are already 
crimes if committed against State institutions under the laws 
of the States, makes such acts punishable as offenses against 
national banks, and gives to the State courts concurrent juris- 
diction with the Federal courts in entertaining proceedings for 
their punishment. 

The final section—section 18—has been already discussed at 
an earlier stage of my remarks in response to various questions 
asked by Senators on the floor. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. PEPPER. I yield to the Senator from Utah. 

Mr. KING. IS. subdivision (c), on page 30, a new penal 
provision? Is there anything in the existing law that corre- 
sponds to the provisions of that subdivision? 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, there is nothing in the exist- 
ing Federal law—— 

Mr. KING. I am speaking of the Federal statutes. 

Mr. PEPPER. There is nothing in the existing Federal law 
on that subject, but in many of the States the acts therein 
made criminal are offenses punishable by fine and imprison- 
ment or both when committed against a State bank. The 
thought was that the national bank should have as much pro- 
tection as the most rigorous of the State statutes gives to State 
institutions, and any hardship, or fancied hardship, that might 
result to the defendant by being made amenable to the juris- 
diction of the Federal courts, if their jurisdiction were exelu- 
sive, is met by the committee's suggestion of giving concurrent 
jurisdiction to the State courts, 

Mr. KING. I notice that in subdivision (e) and subdivision 
(1) acts are made criminal and penalties are prescribed which, 
I think, are covered by penal provisions in the statutes of 
every State in the Union. The Senator, I am sure, will agree 
with me that there is too much of a disposition in Federal 
legislation to traverse ground which is properly covered by 
State statutes. 

I recall that a number of years ago there was very strong 

to have a statute passed by Co making it a 


pressure ngress 
crime, punishable very severely, if not with death, to break 


into a national bank. I objected to that measure, for the rea- 
son that in the penal statutes of every State in the Union ample 
provisions are made for the punishment of persons who seek to 
commit robbery, or assault another with intent to commit 
bodily harm, or to commit murder. Where the States cover by 
adequate statutes conduct which might be defined as general 
conduct of individuals, it seems to me we are striking at the 
States and are really relieving them of their duty to protect 
property within their own boundaries when we enact Federal 
statutes on the same subject. The duty and obligation rest 
upon the States to preserve the property of a Federal bank, a 
national bank, as much as to preserve the property of a State 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, I am entirely in accord with 
the Senator in his expression of disapproval of Federal legis- 
lation which has a tendency to duplicate the organic laws of the 
States; but the criminal laws of the States are by no means in 
harmony, and there are in many of the States provisions mak- 
ing it punishable to rob, beat, assault, or deal despitefully 
with the agents or representatives of banks, where it is at least 
doubtful, since those provisions have been long on the statute 
books, and antedated the creation of the national-banking sys- 
tem, whether the banks referred to are not merely the banks 
created and existing under the laws of the States. The pur- 
pose of this series of sections is to make it clear, irrespective 
of the obscurities in State statutes, that there is such a thing 
as a criminal offense committed against the representative of 
the national bank in the instances to which the sections refer. 

If I felt sure that there was düplication of State criminal 
legislation, I should at once acquiesce in the Senator's sug- 
gestion. It is because we are told by those who have made a 
considerable study of it that in many instances indictments 
would be likely to fail under State laws that we have thought 
it was better to run the risk of redundancy than that the 
guilty should escape. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I agree with the Senator, if the 
State statutes are not broad enough, that perhaps we would be 
justified in legislating; but I confess to a very deep-seated ob- 
jection—indeed, a repugnancy—to the interposition of the 
Federal Government in the affairs of the State. I think penal 
statutes, so far as possible, those relating to life and property 
and the protection of life and property, ought to be passed by 
the States. 

The Federal Government ought not to be a prosecutor, There 
ought not to be Federal penal statutes unless it is absolutely 
necessary. 

Mr. PEPPER. The only two provisions that relate to life 
and property in the section of this statute which we are now 
discussing are provisions that have to do with beating, robbing, 
and assaulting a messenger, and breaking into and entering a 
bank. In other words, there is nothing novel or unnsual in 
the provisions; and, so fat as the penalties are concerned, 
there are only upward limits to the length of the imprisonment 
and the size of the fine. There are no downward limits. 

Mr. KING. I am sure there is not a State in the Union that 
has not ample provisions for the punishment of those who 
commit assaults; and a messenger would come within the 
terms of the State statutes, An assault upon a bank messenger 
would be an assault upon an individual; and breaking into a 
Federal bank is provided for, because there is not a State in 
the Union that does not have a statute dealing with the ques- 
tion of breaking into buildings. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, the safe transit of the money 
of banks through the streets and along the highways is thought 
so important that as a rule the States penalize with special 
severity assaults upon the custodians of those funds; and it is 
not with respect to the general criminal laws of the States 
that uncertainty exists, but with respect to those special State 
provisions authorizing special treatment of offenses committed 
against the messengers of the banks, and it is merely to pre- 
vent a casus omissus as between State and Federal legislation 
that this language is inserted. 

Mr. KING. May I say to the Senator that I had occasion 
a number of years ago to refer very briefly to the statutes 
upon the question of robbery; and my recollection is that there 
is not a State in the Union that does not have a penalty, some 
as high as 50 years, for robbery; and in none of the States, 
according to my recollection, was the maximum less than 20 


years, 

Mr. PEPPER. My own recollection is the same as that of 
the Senator on that subject; and of all the offenses short of 
murder the crime of robbery, and especially of highway rob- 
bery, is the one most generally penalized and most heavily 


penalized. 
I yield to the Senator from Missouri, 
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Mr: REED of Missouri. Mr. President, I did not desire to 
interrupt this particular phase of the discussion at this mo- 
ment. I did want to ask the Senator a questien touching 
another matter in the bill. I will not interrupt him at this 
time. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania yield to the Senator from Arkansas? 

Mr. PEPPER. I do. 

Mr. ROBINSON. With the kindness of the Senator from 
Pennsylvania, I should like to bring to his attention now a 
matter to which I think some consideration has been given by 
him. 

The House of Representatives sought to liberalize the pro- 
visions of section 5200 in so far as they relate to the amount 
which may be loaned to one person, firm, or corporation on 
shipping documents based on commodities that are covered by 
insurance. The Senate amendment apparently is more re- 
stricted in that particular. I should like to propose an amend- 
ment, or have the Senator consider an amendment, as follows: 

On page 23, of the print which I think the Senator is using. 
on line 9; strike out “15” and insert 40,“ and on line 19 of 
the same page strike out “115” and insert “125,” so that for 
the convenience of national banks which make loans in States 
in a measure in competition with State: banks based on com- 
modities, shipping documents, and the commodities being Cov- 
ered by insurance, the rule would be relaxed. The total 
amount of loans that might, under the amendment that I 
suggest, be made by any bank could not exceed 50 per cent 
of the capital and surplus, and at all times there would be 
security of the value of 125 per cent of the amount of the 


face of the notes, and the property itself would be fully cov- | 


ered by insurance. 

The national banks, particularly in some localities, are 
greatly embarrassed by the existing provisions of section 5200. 
One of the primary objects, of course, in restricting loans to 
a single individual or corporation is to prevent the utilization 
of the facilities of the bank by a few persons or associations 
of persons. It is also, of course, to make certain that there 
can be no loss on that class of loans. So long as the security 
is, say, 125 per cent of the face of the notes, and the property 
itself is fully covered by insurance, the loan would be abso- 
lately safe, and at certain seasons of the year with the 
changes that I have proposed national banks that handle 
what may be termed commodity loans, would be greatly con- 
venienced, and they would incur no risk of loss, if such a 
proposal should be accepted. 

I ask the Senator whether he would feel justified in accept- 
ing such an amendment? 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, I have no authority from the 
committee to accept amendments; but I may say for myself 
that I am entirely in sympathy with the suggestion made by 
the Senator. I have taken the liberty of conferring with 
the Comptroller of the Currency on the subject, and I find 
that his view is favorable to the view expressed by the Sen- 
ator. The net result of the Senator's proposal, Mr. President, 
is to treat a commodity loan secured to the extent of 125 per 
cent by collateral, amply covered by insurance, as a sufficient 
basis of credit up to the extent of 50 per cent of the capital 
and unimpaired surplus of the bank; and it seems to me 
individually that that is only a reasonable commercial accom- 
modation to banks engaged in that class of commodity loans, 
which are particularly the banks that loan on cotton. 

Mr. REED. of Missouri. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Penn- 
Sylvania yield to the Senator from Missouri? 

Mr. PEPPHR. I yield to the Senator from Missouri. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. This bill has not passed the House; 
has it? 

Mr. ROBINSON. Oh, yes. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, for the information of the 
Senator let me say that the bill now under consideration is the 
House bill, with amendments proposed by the Senate Commit- 
tee on Banking and Currency, and substituted by unanimous 
consent for the Senate bill which is on the calendar, and which, 
if this bill passes, will be indefinitely postponed. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I was under the impression that we 
were considering the Senate bill. 

Mr. President, if the Senator will permit me, I have not had 
the opportunity to study this bill. I have glanced through it 
to a sufficient extent so that I am convinced that it is one of 
the most important bills that have been brought forward at 
this session, perhaps the most important. I had the honor to 
serve on the Banking and Currency Committee at the time the 
Federal reserve act was created. I do not think we ought te 


pass a bill with so many important measures in it as are con- 
tained in the present bill without time for thorough delibera- 
tion and study. A single mistake may have very drastic con- 
sequences, = 

I do not think we ought to try to pass this bill under these 
circumstances. For myself, I should like two or three days’ 
time to study it. I should like to consult with persons who 
are better able than myself to pass upon the question of the 
application of this bill to the particular conditions that exist. 
I do not believe that we are justified in pushing—I am not 
going to use the term “rushing,” for the Senator is not trying 
to rush the bill—but, in a sense, it is a pushing forward of the 
bill at a time when mature consideration can not be given to it. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, if the Senator will permit me, 
I am not quite sure that he realizes the history that is back 
of this measure, and with his permission I will state what it is. 

The two bills—the House bill and the Senate bill—were: in- 
troduced at the last session. Ever since they were intro- 
duced, practically a year ago, they have been the subject of 
exhaustive study and hearings in the committees of both 
Houses. They have been submitted to the convention of the 
American Bankers’ Association meeting in Chicago last au- 
tumn and by that association indorsed, and they have been 
subjected to’ meticulous criticism by bankers of all classes all 
over the country, and every effort has been made in the amend- 
ments now brought forward to meet the objections which 
seemed to the committee justifiable criticisms of the measure: 
So I want to assure the Senator that there is not only no dis- 
position to rush the measure but it has been receiving most 
unusual care for more than a year. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Yes; but when we get the bill into 
the Senate, where it is entitled to consideration by the Senate 
as a whole, it is here now so late in the session that the Senator 
and I both perfectly understand that it is not going to receive 
the character of analysis that it would under different cir- 
cumstances, Now it is pleaded that it has satisfied the bankers, 
That is a good thing, They should be consulted, beeause it 
affects their business, but I should not want any bill to pass 
merely because it had pleased the banking fraternity. I re- 
member, when we drew this act originally, that the. bankers 
were primarily opposed to almost everything in it, and they 
were heard, and many changes were made bevause they were 
able to point out specifie evils. 

But we found that there was another side always than the 
bankers’ side. There was the business man’s side, and there 
was the view which some took which had to do with the cus- 
tomer of the bank—the general public. We have here a bill in 
which it is proposed to hang on to the national banking act 
these penalties for crimes that are purely and absolutely local 
in their character. If we are to pursue that method it can be 
extended so that almost all of the crimes committed in the 
country will be brought to the doors of Federal courts. 

Mr. PEPPER. May I interrupt the Senator long enough to 
eall his attention to two points which he possibly may have 
overlooked. He spoke first of the Federal reserve act. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Yes. 

Mr. PEPPER. And the solicitude we all feel respecting its 
integrity. The provision affecting the Federal reserve act, in 
the only far-reaching and important particular in which it was. 
touched by this bill, would be struck out of the bill by one of 
the amendments reported by the committee, and section 9 of 
the bill as it passed the House is recommended for omission. 
In the second place, with regard to the crimes, the jurisdiction 
to entertain prosecution for their punishment is concurrent in 
the State courts. z 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Oh, yes; it is concurrent now as to 
prohibitory statutes; that is, States are left jurisdiction. Yet 
the Senator knows, with his legal experience and connections, 
that our Federal courts have been transformed into a species of 
police courts, that they are unable to transact the business 
which they formerly transacted, and that we have recently, 
beginning at the wrong end, as we usually do, proveeded to 
limit the right of appeal, instead of going down to the other 
end and limiting the number of cases they have to hear in the 
first instance: I am utterly opposed to the principle of extend- 
ing Federal jurisdiction over crimes that are committed within 
States merely because somebody can devise a means by which 
under the Constitution this Government can take jurisdiction 
of a crime. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, I am going to break in on the 
Senator for a moment, if he will permit me. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Certainly. 

Mr. PEPPER. The committee all feel the force of the sug- 
gestion made by the Senator. The provisions of this bill are of 
very unequal importance. The provisions of the section whieh 
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the Senator is now discussing, while we admit them of im- 
portance, are not, in our judgment, on a parity with the urgency 
of the rest of the bill, and I can assure the Senator that if, 
when we come to the consideration of the amendments of the 
committee, the Senator were to move to strike out or to reject 
the committee amendment to which he is now talking he would 
meet with no opposition from me, and I should be surprised if 
any member of the committee would make a point of it. If 
the Senator feels that there is a danger in this section not seen 
by the committee we would be quite willing, I am Sure, that a 
motion made by the Senator to expunge that section when it 
comes up in the form of a committee amendment should prevail, 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I will not further interrupt the 
Senator at this time. I do think that a bill of this sort can not 
receive proper consideration at this late hour of the session, 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr, President, I have completed the ex- 
planatory remarks which I desired to make before proceeding 
to a consideration of the amendments proposed by the com- 
mittee, and I suggest that the bill be read now for action on the 
committee amendments, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr, SHIPSTEAD. Mr. President 

Mr. PEPPER. I yield to the Senator from Minnesota. 

Mr: SHIPSTEAD. I beg the Senator's pardon; I thought the 
Senator was through. 

Mr. PEPPER. The Secretary is about to read the bill for 
action on the committee amendments, I yield the floor, with 
the understanding that the measure is before the Senate. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Mr, President, this bill has come over 
from the House 

Mr. STANLEY. Mr. President 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. STANLHY. Before the Senator from Pennsylvania 
yields the floor, I desire to call his attention to subdivision 
(e) of section 17, which appears on page 30, and which pro- 
vides, “If two or more persons conspire to boycott, or to 
blacklist, or to cause a general withdrawal of deposits” from 
a bank, and so forth, There is no objection to that, but the 
bill goes further and provides, “or to cause a withdrawal of 
patronage from, or otherwise to injure the business or good 
will of any national banking association * * shall be 
fined not more than $5,000, or imprisoned for not more than 
five years, or both.” 

What I want to call attention to is the clause, “If two or 
more persons conspire to * * * cause a withdrawal of 
patronage” from a national bank, and so on. 

In the event I, as a director in a State bank, should go to 
a friend of mine and ask him to deposit money in my bank, 
telling him I would pay him a higher rate of interest for a 
fixed time deposit if he would deposit his money with my bank, 
I would be engaging in a criminal transaction under this pro- 
vision. There are a good many ways by which men advance 
the causes of banking institutions with which they are asso- 
ciated which would cause injury to national banks to the extent 
that the withdrawing of patronage from those banks would 
injure them. Under the terms of this bill, would such acts as 
that be cognizable? It does not require proof of any malicious 
intent; it does not require proof of any intent to injure the 
bank; it does not presuppose a general withdrawal, but any 
act which causes a withdrawal of patronage from a national 
bank is punishable under this statute, and I wondered whether 
that section were not most too broad or whether it was 
broader than the existing law. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, there is no existing law on 
the subject so far as the Federal statutes are concerned, and 
the provision to which the Senator calls attention I think would 
hardly be applicable to the case he puts. It refers to a con- 
spiracy to take business away from a bank; that is, the con- 
cert of two or more persons to do a thing by conspiracy which, 
if done by an individual, might be lawful enough. It refers to 
the intention of two or more to accomplish a trade disadvantage 
against a national bank. In many of the States the State 
banks are protected against that kind of combination. This is 
an attempt to extend s'milar protection to national banks. But 
I will say to the Senator, as I said to the Senator from Mis- 
souri, that we are much more interested, if I may speak for 
the contmittee to that extent, in pressing upon the Senate the 
affirmative changes in the permissive parts of the bill than 
we are in pressing for penalties for the prohibitive features of 
it, and if, in the wisdom of the Senate, that section were to 
go by the board, I do not think any of the committee would 
regret it. k ' 

Mr. STANLEY. Mr. President, I have no objection to the 
‘punishment of those guilty of conspiracy to injure the credit 


of a national bank where it is done for the malicious purpose 
of injuring the bank, or any conspiracy to cause a run upon the 
bank, but in the effort to prevent that thing, it strikes me 
this language is so generally drawn that it might take within 
its scope acts which were comparatively innocent and which 
are continually performed by the friends of banks. X 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Minne- 
sota [Mr. SurpsTeap] is entitled to the floor. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Minnesota yield to the Senator from Iowa? 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. In just a moment. Under the unani- 
mous-consent agreement in just a few minutes we will go into 
executive session, As we agreed to recess until S o'clock, I want 
to make a parliamentary inquiry, I rose to address the Senate, 
and I yielded to the Senator from Kentucky. In view of the 
fact that only two or three minutes are left before we are to go 
into executive session, I want to ask the Chair this question: 
If I retain the floor until 5 o'clock, will I have the floor at 8 
o'clock when we again convene under the unanimous-consent 
agreement? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair would like to 
make a statement. There seems to be some discrepancy be- 
tween the proposed unanimous-consent agreement as stated by 
the Senator from Kansas [Mr. Curtis] and as stated by the 
Chair. As the Senator from Kansas stated it, it was agreed 
that at 5 o'clock the unfinished business would be temporarily 
laid aside 

Mr. CURTIS, Not in the agreement that was last submitted 
and agreed to. : 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. And that the Senate then 
enter into executive session, and take a recess until 8 o'clock. 
As stated by the Chair, there is no reference to laying aside 
the unfinished business temporarily, and the Chair is inclined 
to think that, as the agreement now stands, when the Senate 
goes into executive session, and takes a recess until 8 o'clock 
this evening, the consideration of the bill now under considera- 
tion will be resumed. 

Mr. CURTIS. That was the intention in making the request 
for unanimous consent. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The hour of 5 o'clock hav- 
ing arrived 

Mr. BROOKHART, Mr. President, it is yet one minute be- 
fore 5 o'clock, and I would like to have House bill 745, for the 
establishment of migratory bird refuges, and so forth, be taken 
from the table and referred to the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry. 

EXECUTIVE SESSION 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Under the unanimous-consent 
agreement the Senate will go into executive session. The Ser- 
geant at Arms will clear the galleries and close the doors. 

The Senate thereupon proceeded to the consideration of execu- 
tive business. After one hour and five minutes spent in execu- 
tive session the doors were reopened, 

CONFIRMATION OF WILLIAM E. HUMPHREY 


In executive session this day, following the confirmation of 
William E. Humphrey as Federal trade commissioner, on re- 
quest of Mr. Suirsteap, and by unanimous consent, the injunc- 
tion of secrecy was removed from the vote by which Mr. 
Humphrey was confirmed. 

The vote on confirmation resulted—yeas 45, nays 10, as 


follows: 

YEAS—45 
Ball Dill MeLean Robinson 
Bayard Edge Mayfield Shortridge 
Bingham Ernst eans Simmons 
Bursum Fernald Metcalf Smith 
Butler Fess Moses Spencer 
Cameron George Oddie Stanfield 
Capper Gerr Overman Sterling 
Caraway Goo ing Pepper Wadsworth 
Cummins Jones, Wash, 7 7 Watson 
Curtis Kendrick Ralston 
Dale Keyes Ransdell 

McKinley Reed, Pa. 

NAYS—10 
Borah Johnson, Minn, Norris Shipstead 
Copeland Hing A Pittman 
Jo n, Calif. Norbeck Reed, Mo, 


INTERNATIONAL SANITARY CONVENTION 

In executive session this day, the following convention was 
ratified, and, on motion of Mr. Boram, the injunction of 
secrecy was remoyed therefrom ; 
To the Senate: 

With a view to receiving the advice and consent of the Sen- 
ate to ratification, I transmit herewith an international sani- 
tary convention signed on November 14, 1924, by the delegates 
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of the United States and Latin-American Republics represented The Republic of Peru: 


at the Seventh Pan American Sanitary Conference at Habana. 
The attention of the Senate is invited to the accompanying 
report of the Secretary of State, and memorandum concerning 
the convention prepared by Surgeon General Cumming of the 
Public Health Service. 
: CALVIN COOLIDGE, 

THE WHITE HOUSE, 

Washington, February 7, 1925, 


The PRESIDENT: 

The undersigned, the Secretary of State, has the honor to 
lay before the President, with a view to its transmission to 
the Senate to receive the advice and consent of that body to 
ratification, if his judgment approve thereof, a copy duly au- 
thenticated by the Secretary of State of Cuba, of an interna- 
tional sanitary convention, signed in one original at Habana 
on November 14, 1924, by the delegates of the United States, 
the Argentine Republic, Brazil, Chile, Colombia, Costa Rica, 
Cuba, Salvador, Guatemala, Hayti, Honduras, Mexico, Panama, 
Paraguay, Peru, the Dominican Republic, Uruguay, and 
Venezuela, to the Seventh Pan American Sanitary Conference. 

The convention was submitted to the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, who-has stated to me in writing his approval of it, and has 
furnished a memorandum concerning it prepared by Surgeon 
General Cumming of the Public Health Service, who was one 
of the delegates of the United ‘States to the Habana conference, 
‘and a signer of the convention. A copy of this memorandum 
is subinitted for the information of the Senate. 

Respectfully submitted. 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, February 6, 1925. 


CHARLES E. HUGHES. 


THE PAN AMERICAN SANITARY CODE 


The Presidents of Argentine, Brazil, Chile, Colombia, Costa 
Rica, Cuba, Dominican Republic, Guatemala, Haiti, Honduras, 
Mexico, Salyador, Panama, Paraguay, Peru, United States of 
America, Uruguay and Venezuela, being desirous of entering 
into a sanitary convention for the purpose of better promoting 
and protecting the public health of their respective nations, 
and particularly to the end that effective cooperative interna- 
‘tional measures may be applied for the prevention of the inter- 
national spread of the communicable infections of human beings 
and to facilitate international commerce and communication, 
have appointed as their plenipotentiaries, to-wit: 


The Republic of Argentine: 
Dr. Gregorio Araoz Alfaro, 
Dr. Joaquin Llambias. 
The United States of Brazil: 
Dr. Nascimento Gurgel. 
Dr. Raul Almeida Magalhaes. 
The Republic of Chile: 
Dr. Carlos Graf. 
The Republic of Colombia: 
Dr. R. Gutiérrez Lee. 
The Republic of Costa Rica: 
Dr. José Barela Zequeira. 
The Republic of Cuba: 
Dr. Mario G. Lebredo. 
Dr. José A. Lopez del Valle. 
Dr. Hugo Roberts. 
Dr. Diego Tamayo. 
Dr. Francisco M. Fernández. » 
Dr. Domingo F. Ramos. 
The Republic of El Salvador: 
Dr. Leopoldo Paz. 
The United States of America: 
Dr. Hugh S. Cumming. 
Dr. Richard Creel. 
Mr. P. D. Cronin. 
Dr. Francis D. Patterson. 
The Republic of Guatemala: 
Dr. José de Cubas y Serrate. 
The Republic of Haiti: 
Dr. Charles Mathon. 
The Republic of Honduras: 
Dr. Aristides Agramonte. 
The Republic of Mexico: 
‘Dr. Alfonso Pruneda. 
The Republic of Panama: 
Dr. Jaime de la Guardia. 
The Republic of Paraguay: 
Dr. Andrés Gubetich. 


Dr. Carlos E. Paz Soldän. 
The Dominican Republic: 
Dr. R. Pérez Cabral. 
The Republic of Uruguay: 
Dr. Justo F. Gonzflez. 
The United States of Venezuela: 
Dr. Enrique Tejera. 
Dr. Antonio Smith. 


Who, having exchanged their full powers, found in good and 
due form, have agreed to adopt, ad referendum, the following - 


PAN AMERICAN Sanrrary CODE: 
CHAPTER I 
OBJECTS OF THE CODE AND DEFINITIONS OF TERMS USED THEREIN 


ARTICLE 1. The objects of this code are: 

(a) The prevention of the international spread of communi- 
cable infections of human beings. 

(b) The promotion of cooperative measures for the preven- 
tion of the introduction and spread of disease into-and from the 
territories of the signatory Governments. 

(e) The standardization of the collection of morbidity and 
mortality statistics by the signatory Governments, 

(d) The stimulation of the mutual interchange ef informa- 
tion which may be of value in improving the public health, and 
combating the diseases of man. 

(e) The standardization of the measures employed at places 
of entry, for the prevention of the introduction and spread of 
the communicable diseases of man, so that greater protection 
against them shall be achieved and unnecessary hindrance to 
international commerce and communication eliminated. 

ART. 2. Definitions: As herein used, the following words and 
phrases shall be taken in the sense hereinbelow indicated, ex- 
cept as a different meaning for the word or phrase in question 
may be given in a particular article, or is plainly to be collected 
from the context or connection where the term is used. 

Aircraft: Any vehicle which is capable of transporting per- 
sons or things through the air, including aeroplanes, seaplanes, 
gliders, heliocopters, air ships balloons and captive balloons, 

Area: A well determined portion of territory. 

Desinfection: The act of rendering free from the causal 
sag eases eh disease. 

n: A standard process by which the organisms 
of disease or their potential carriers are exposed to a gas in 
N concentrations. 

ndex, Aedes, Aegypti: The percentage ratio determined 
after examination between the number of houses in a given 
area and the number in which larvae or mosquitoes of the 
Aedes aegypti are found, in a fixed period of time. 

Inspection: The act of examining persons, buildings, areas, 
or things which may be capable of harboring, transmitting or 
transporting the infectious agents of disease, or of propagating 
or favoring the propagation of such agents. Alco the get of 
studying and observing measures put in force for the suppres- 
sion or prevention of disease. 

Incubation, period of: For plague, cholera and yellow fever. 
1 6 days, for smallpox, 14 days, and for typhus fever 

ys. 

Isolation: The separation of human beings or animals from 
other human beings or ‘animals in such manner as to prevent 
the interchange of disease. 

Plague: Bubonic, septicemic, pneumonie or rodent plague. 

Port: Any place or ‘area where a vessel or aircraft may seek 
harbor, discharge or receive passengers, crew, cargo or supplies. 

Rodents: Rats, domestic and wild, and other rodents. 

CHAPTER II 


Section 1. Notification and subsequent communications ta 
other countries: 

ART. 3. Each of the signatory Governments agrees to trans- 
mit to each of the other signatory Governments and to the 
Pan-American Sanitary Bureau, at intervals of not more than 
two weeks, a statement containing information as to the state 
of its public health, particularly that of its ports. 

The following diseases are obligatorily reportable: 

Plague, cholera, yellow fever, smallpox, typhus, epidemic 
cerebrospinal meningitis, acute epidemic poliomyelitis, epi- 
demic lethargic encephalitis, influenza or epidemic la grippe, 
typhoid and paratyphoid fevers, and such other diseases as the 
Pan American Sanitary Bureau may, by resolution, add to the 
-above list. 

Art. 4. Each signatory Government agrees to notify adjacent 
countries and the Pan American Sanitary Bureau immediately 
‘by the most rapid available means of communication, of the 
appearance in its territory of an authentic or officially sus- 
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pected case or cases of plague, cholera, yellow fever, smallpox, 
typhus or any other dangerous contagion liable to be spread 
through the intermediary agency of international commerce. 

Art. 5. This notification is to be accompanied, or very 
promptly followed, by the following additional information: 

1. The area where the disease has appeared. 

2. The date of its appearance, its origin, and its form. 

8. The probable source or country from which introduced 
and manner of introduction. 

4. The number of confirmed cases, and number of deaths, 

5. The number of suspected cases and deaths, 

6. In addition, for plague, the existence among rodents of 
plague, or of an unusual mortality among rodents; for yellow 
fever, the Aedes aegypti index of the locality. 

7. The measures which have been applied for the prevention 
of the spread of the disease, and its eradication. 

ArT. 6. The notification and information prescribed in Arti- 
cles 4 and 5 are to be addressed to diplomatic or consular 
representutives in the capital of the infected country, and to 
the Pan American Sanitary Bureau at Washington, which 
shall immediately transmit the information to all countries 
concerned, s 

ART. 7. The notification and the information prescribed in 
Articles 3, 4, 5, and 6 are to be followed by further communi- 
cations in order to keep other Governments informed as to the 
progress of the disease or diseases. These communications 
will be made at least once weekly, and will be as complete as 
possible, indicating in detail the measures employed to prevent 
the extension of the disease. The telegraph, the cable, and the 
radio will be employed for this purpose, except in those in- 
stances in which the data may be transmitted rapidly by mail. 
Reports by telegraph, cable or radio will be confirmed by letter. 
Neighboring countries will endeavor to make special arrange- 
ments for the solution of local problems that do not involve 
widespread international interest, 

Art. 8. The signatory Governments agree that in the event 
of the appearance of any of the following diseases, namely: 
cholera, yellow fever, plague, typhus fever or other pestilential 
diseases in severe epidemic form, in their territory, they will 
immediately put in force appropriate sanitary measures for 
the prevention of the international carriage of any of the said 
diseases therefrom by passengers, crew, cargo and vessels, and 
mosquitoes, rats and vermin that may be carried thereon, and 
will promptly notify each of the other signatory Governments 
and the Pan American Sanitary Bureau as to the nature and 
extent of the sanitary measures which they have applied for 
the accomplishment of the requirements of this article. 

Src. 2. Publication of prescribed measures: 

ArT, 9. Information of the first non-imported case of plague, 
cholera, or yellow fever justifies the application of sanitary 
measures against an area where said disease may have ap- 
peared. 

Arr. 10. The Government of each country obligates itself to 
publish immediately the preventive measures which will be 
considered necessary to be taken by vessels or other means 
of transport, passengers and crew at any port of departure or 
place located in the infected area. The said publication is to 
be communicated at once to the accredited diplomatic or con- 
sular representatives of the infected country, and to the Pan 
American Sanitary Bureau. The signatory Governments also 
obligate themselves to make known in the same manner the 
revocation of these measures, or of modifications thereof that 
may be made, 

Art, 11. In order that an area may be considered to be no 
longer infected, it must be officially established: 

1. That there has neither been a death nor a new case as 
regards plague or cholera for ten days; and as regards yellow 
fever for twenty days, either since the isolation, or since the 
death or recoyery of the last patient. 


2. That all means for the eradication of the disease have 
been applied and, in the case of plague, that effective measures 
against rats have been continuously carried out, and that the 
disease has not been discovered among them within six months; 
in the case of yellow fever, that Aedes aegypti index of the in- 
fected area has been maintained at an average of not more than 
2 per cent for the 30-day period immediately preceding, and 
that no portion of the infected area has had an index in excess 
of 5 per cent for the same period of time. 

Sec. 3. Morbidity and mortality statistics: 

Art. 12. The international classification of the causes of 
death is adopted as the Pan American Classification of the 
Causes of Death, and shall be used by the signatory nations in 
the interchange of mortality and morbidity reports, 


Ant, 13. The Pan American Sanitary Bureau is hereby au- 
thorized and directed to re-publish from time to time the Pan 
American Classification of the Causes of Death. 

Art. 14. Each of the signatory Governments agrees to put in 
operation at the earliest practicable date a system for the col- 
lection and tabulation of vital statisties which shall include: 

1. A central statistical office presided over by a competent 
official. 

2. The establishment of regional statistical offices, 

8. The enactment of laws, decrees or regulations requiring 
the prompt reporting of births, deaths and communicable dis- 
eases, by health officers, physicians, midwives and hospitals, 
and providing penalties for failure to make such reports. 

Ant. 15. The Pan American Sanitary Bureau shall prepare 
and publish standard forms for the reporting of deaths and 
cases of communicable disease, and all other vital statistics. 


CHAPTER III 
SANITARY DOCUMENTS 


Srotion 1. Bills of health: 

Art. 16. The master of any vessel or aircraft which proceeds 
to a port of any of the signatory Governments, is required to 
obtain at the port of departure and ports of call, a bill of 
health, in duplicate, issued in accordance with the information 
2 ae in the appendix and adopted as the standard bill of 

ealth. 

ART. 17. The bill of health will be accompanied by a list of 
the passengers, and stowaways if any, which shall indicate the 
port where they embarked and the port to which they are 
destined, and a list of the crew. 

Art. 18. Consuls and other officials signing or countersigning 
bills of health should keep themselves accurately informed with 
respect to the sanitary conditions of their ports, and the manner 
in which this code is obeyed by vessels and their passengers 
and crews while therein. They should have accurate knowl- 
edge of local mortality and morbidity, and of sanitary condi- 
tions which may affect vessels in port. To this end, they shall 
be furnished with information they request pertaining to sani- 
tary records, harbors and vessels. 

ART. 19. The signatory Governments may assign medical or 
sanitary officers as public health attaches to embassies or lega- 
tions, and as representatives to international conferences, 

ART. 20. If at the port of departure there be no consul or con- 
sular agent of the country of destination, the bill of health may 
be issued by the consul or consular agent of a friendly Govern- 
ment authorized to issue such bill of health. 

Art. 21. The bill of health should be issued not to exceed 
forty eight hours before the departure of the ship to which it 
is issued. The sanitary visa should not be given more than 
twenty-four hours before departure, 

Art, 22. Any erasure or alteration of a bill of health shall 
invalidate the document, unless such alteration or erasure shall 
be made by competent authority, and notation thereof appropri- 
ately made. 

Art. 23. A clean bill of health is one which shows the com- 
plete absence in the port of departure of cholera, yellow fever, 
plague, typhus fever, or of other pestilentlal disease in severe 
epidemic form, liable to be transported by international com- 
merce. Provided, that the presence only of bona fide imported 
cases of such disease, when properly isolated, shall not compel 
the issuance of a foul bill of health, but notation of the presence 
of such cases will be made under the heading of “ Remarks” on 
the bill of health. 

Arr. 24. A foul bill of health is one which shows the presence 
of non-imported cases of any of the diseases referred to in Art, 
23 * 


Art. 25. Specific bill of health are not required of vessels 
which, by reason of accident, storm or other emergency condi- 
tion, including wireless change of itinerary, are obliged to put 
into ports other than their original destinations but such vessels 
shall be required to exhibit such bills of health as they possess, 

Art. 26. It shall be the duty of the Pan American Sanitary 
Bureau to publish appropriate information which may be dis- 
tributed by port health officers, for the purpose of instructing 
owners, agents and master of vessels as to the methods which 
should be put in force by them for the prevention of the interna- 
tional spread of disease, 

Seo. 2. Other sanitary documents: 

Art. 27. Every vessel carrying a medical officer will maintain 
a sanitary log which will be kept by him, and he will record 
therein daily: the sanitary condition of the vessel, and its 
passengers and crew; a record showing the names of pas- 
sengers and crew which have been vaccinated by him; name, 
age, nationality, home address, occupation and nature of illness 
or injury of all passengers and crew treated during the voyage; 
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the source and sanitary quality of the drinking water of the 
vessel, the place where taken on board, and the method in use 
on board for its purification; sanitary conditions observed in 
ports visited during the voyage; the measures taken to prevent 
the ingress and egress of rodents to and from the vessel; the 
measures which haye been taken to protect the passengers and 
crew against mosquitoes, other insects, and vermin. The 
sanitary log will be signed by the master and medical officer 
of the vessel, and will be exhibited upon the request of any 
sanitary or consular officer, In the absence of a medical officer, 
the master shall record the above information in the log of the 
Yessel, in so far as possible. 

Arr. 28. Equal or similar forms for Quarantine Declara- 
tions, Certificate of Fumigation, and Certificate of Vaccina- 
tion, set forth in the appendix, are hereby adopted as standard 
forms. 

CHAPTER IV 
CLASSIFICATION OF PORTS 


:ı Arr, 29. An infected port is one in which any of the fol- 
lowing diseases exist, namely, plague, cholera, yellow fever, 
or other pestilential disease in severe epidemic form. 

Arr, 30. A suspected port, is a port in which, or in the 
areas contiguous thereto, a nonimported case or cases of any 
of the diseases referred to in Art. 23, have occurred within 
sixty days, or which has not taken adequate measures to pro- 
tect itself against such diseases, but which is not known to be 
an infected port. 

Arr. 31. A clean port, Class A, is one in which the following 
conditions are fulfilled : 

1. The absence of nonimported cases of any of the diseases 
referred to in Art. 23, in the port itself and in the areas con- 
tiguous thereto. 

2. (a) The presence of a qualified and adequate health staff. 

(b) Adequate means of fumigation, 

(c) Adequate personnel and material for the capture or 
destruction of rodents. 

(d) An adequate bacteriological and pathological laboratory ; 

(e) A safe water supply. 

(f) Adequate means for the collection of mortality and mor- 
bidity data; 

(g) Adequate facilities for the isolation of suspects and the 
treatment of infectious diseases. 

(h) Signatory Governments shall register in the Pan-Ameri- 
can Sanitary Bureau those places that comply with these con- 
ditions. 

Arr. 82. A clean port, Class B, is one in which the conditions 
described in Art. 31, 1 and 2 (a) above, are fulfilled, but in 
which one or more of the other requirements of Art. 31, 2 are 
not fulfilled. 

Arr. 33. An unclassified port is one with regard to which the 
information concerning the existence or non-existence of any 
of the diseases referred to in Art. 23, and the measures which 
are being applied for the control of such diseases, is not suf- 
ficient to classify such port. 

An unclassified port shall be provisionally considered as a 
suspected or infected port, as the information available in 
each case may determine, until definitely classified. 

Art. 34. The Pan American Sanitary Bureau shall prepare 
and publish, at intervals, a tabulation of the most commonly 
used ports of the Western Hemisphere, giving information as 
to sanitary conditions, 

CHAPTER V 


CLASSIFICATION OF VESSELS 


Arrt. 35. A clean vessel is one coming from a clean port, Class 
‘A or B, which has had no case of plague, cholera, yellow fever, 
small pox or typhus aboard during the voyage, and which has 
complied with the requirements of this code. 

Arr, 36. An infected or suspected vessel is: . 

1. One which has had on board during the voyage a case or 
cases of any of the diseases mentioned in Art. 35. 

2. One which is from an infected or suspected port. 

3 One which is from a port where plague or yellow fever 
exists. 

4. Any vessel on which there has been mortality among 
rats. 

a A vessel which has violated any of the provisions of this 
code, 

Provided that the sanitary authorities should give due con- 
sideration in applying sanitary measures to a vessel that has 
not docked. 

Arr. 37. Any master or owner of any vessel, or any person 
violating any provisions of this Code or violating any rule or 
‘regulation made in accordance with this Code, relating to the 
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inspectior of vessels, the entry or departure from any quaran- 
tine station, grounds or anchorages, or trespass thereon, or to 
the prevention of the introduction of contagious or infectious 
disease into any of the signatory countries, or any master, 
owner, or agent of a vessel making a false statement relative 
to the sanitary condition of a vessel, or its contents, or as to 
the health of any passenger, or person thereon, or who inter- 
feres with a quarantine or health officer in the proper dis- 
charge of his duty, or fails or refuses to present bills of health, 
or other sanitary document, or pertinent information to a 
quarantine or health officer, shall be punished in accordance 
with the provisions of such laws, rules or regulations, as may 
be or may have been enacted, or promulgated, in accordance 
with the provisions of this Code, by the Government of the 
country within whose jurisdiction the offense is committed. 


CHAPTER VI 
THD TREATMENT OF VESSELS 


Arr, 38. Clean vessels will be granted pratique by the port 
health authority upon acceptable evidence that they properly 
fulfill the requirements of Art. 35. 
Art, 39. Suspected vessels will be subjected to necessary 
Sanitary measures to determine their actual condition. 
Art. 40. Vessels infected with any of the disease referred 
to in Art, 23 shall be subjected to such sanitary measures as 
will prevent the continuance thereon, and the spread therefrom, 
of any of said diseases to other vessels or ports. The disinfec- 
tion of cargo, stores, and personal effects shall be limited to 
the destruction of the vectors of disease which may be contained 
therein, provided that things which have been freshly soiled 
with human excretions capable of transmitting disease, shall 
always be disinfected. Vessels on which there is undue preva- 
lence of rats, mosquitoes, lice, or any other potential vector of 
communicable disease, may be disinfected irrespective of the 
Classification of the vessel. 
Ant. 41. Vessels infected with plague Stall be subjected to the 
following treatment: 
1. The vessel shall be held for observation and necessary 
treatment, 
2. The sick, if any, shall be remoyed and placed under ap- 
propriate treatment in isolation. 
3. The vessel shall be simultaneously fumigated throughout 
for the destruction of rats, In order to render fumigation more 
effective, cargo may be wholly or partially discharged prior to 
such fumigation, but care will be taken to discharge no cargo 
which might harbor rats,’ except for fumigation. 
4. All rats recovered after fumigation should be examined 
bacteriologically, 
5. Healthy contacts, except those actually exposed to cases 
of pneumonia plague, will not be detained in quarantine. 
6. The vessel will not be granted pratique until it is reason- 
ably certain that it is free from rats and vermin, 
Arr. 42. Vessels infected with cholera shall be subjected to 
the following treatment: 
1. The vessels shall be held for observation and necessar 
treatment. 5 
2. The sick, if any, shall be removed and placed under appro- 
priate treatment in isolation. 
3. All persons on board shall be subjected to bacteriological 
examination, and shall not be admitted to entry until demon- 
strated free from cholera vibrlos. 
4. Appropriate disinfection shall be performed. 
Art. 43. Vessels infected with yellow fever shall be subjected 
to the following treatment. 
1. The vessel shall be held for observation and necessary 
treatment. 
2. The sick, if any, shall be removed and placed under appro- 
priate treatment in isolation from Aedes aegypti mosquitoes. 
3. All persons on board non immune to yellow fever shall be 
placed under observation to complete six days from the last. 
possible exposure to Aedes aegypti mosquitoes, 
4. The vessel shall be freed from Aedes aegypti mosqnitoes. 
Art. 44. Vessels infected with small pox shall be subjected 
to the following treatment. 
1. The vessels shall be held for observation and necessary 
treatment, 
1 Expl — 
b (plakue euspiclous carne); abells Tor e at 
this section, be deemed to be the following, namely; rice or other grain 
exclusive of flour); oileake in sacks, beans in mats or sacks; goods 
Peace in crates with straw or similar packing material; matti in 

undles; dried vegetables in baskets or cases; dried and salted fish; 

anuts in sacks; ty 12 curios, etc., in fragile cases, copra, loose 
hemp in bundles; co rope in sacking kapok, maize in rape eee grass 


Ha eee tiles, large pipes and similar articles; and bam poles in 
undles. 
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priate treatment in isolation. 

3. All persons on board shall be vaccinated. As an option 
the passenger may elect to undergo isolation to complete four- 
teen days from the last possible exposure to the disease. 

4, All living quarters of the vessels shall be rendered me- 
chanically clean, and used clothing and bedding of the patient 
disinfected. ; 

Art. 45. Vessels Infected with typhus shall be subjected to 
the following treatment. 

1. The vessel shall be held for observation and necessary 
treatment. 

2. The sick, if any, shall be removed and placed under appro- 
priate treatment in isolation from lice. 

3. All persons on board and their personal effects shall be 
deloused. 

4. All persons on board who have been exposed to the infee- 
tion shall be placed under observation to complete twelve days 
from the last possible exposure to the infection. 

5. The vessel shall be deloused. 

Art. 46. The time of detention” of vessels for inspection or 
treatment shall be the least consistent with public safety and 
scientific knowledge. It is the duty of port health officers to 
facilitate the speedy movement of vessels to the utmost com- 
patible with the foregoing. 

AKT. 47. The power and authority of quarantine will not be 
utilized for financial gain, and no charges fer quarantine serv- 
ices will exceed actual cost plus a reasonable surcharge for 
administrative expenses and fluctuations in the market prices 
of materials used. 

CHAPTER VII 
FUMIGATION STANDARDS 

Art. 48. Sulphur dioxide, hydrocyanic acid and cyanogen 
chloride gas mixture shall be considered as standard fumigants 
when used in accordamce with the table set forth in the appen- 
dix, as regards hours of exposure and of quantities of fumi- 
gants per 1,000 cubic feet. 

Art, 49. Fumigation of ships to be most effective should be 
performed periodically and preferable at six months intervals, 
and should include the entire vessel and its lifeboats. The ves- 
sel should be free of cargo. 

Arr, 50. Before the liberation of hydrogen cyanide or cyan- 
ogen chloride, all personnel of the vessel will be removed, and 
care will be observed that all compartments are rendered as 
nearly gas tight as possible. 

CHAPTER VIII 
MEDICAL OFFICERS OF VESSELS 

Arr. 51. In order to better protect the health of travelers by 
sea, to aid in the prevention of the international spread of dis- 
ease and to facilitate the movement of international commerce 
and communication, the signatory Governments are authorized 
in their discretion to license physicians employed on vessels. 

Arr. 52. It is recommended that license not issue unless the 
applicant therefor is a graduate in medicine from a duly char- 
tered and recognized school of medicine, is the holder of an un- 
repealed license to practice medicine, and has successfully 
passed an examination as to his moral and mental fitness to be 
the surgeon or medical officer of a vessel. Said examination 
shall be set by the directing head of the national health service, 
and shall require of the applicant a competent knowledge of 
medicine and surgery. Said directing head of the national 
health service may issue a license to an applicant who suc- 
cessfully passes the examination, and may revoke said license 
upon conviction of malpractice, unprofessional conduct, offenses 
involving moral turpitude or infraction of any of the sanitary 
laws or regulations of any of the signatory Governments based 
upon the provisions of this code. 

Arr. 53. When duly licensed as aforesaid, said surgeons or 
medical officers of vessels may be utilized in aid of inspection 
as defined in this code. : 

CHAPTER IX 
THE PAN AMERICAN SANITARY BUREAU 
Functions and Duties 


Arr, 54. The organization, functions and duties of the Pan 
American Sanitary Bureau shall include those heretofore de- 
termined for the International Sanitary Bureau by the various 
International Sanitary and other Conferences of American Re- 
publics, and such additional administrative functions and 
duties as may be hereafter determined by Pan American Sani- 
tary Conferences. 

Arrt. 55. The Pan American Sanitary Bureau shall be the cen- 
tral coordinating sanitary agency of the various member Repub- 
lics of the Pan American Union, and the general collection and 
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2. The sick, if any, shall be removed and placed under appro- 
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distribution center of sanitary information to and from said 
Republic. For this purpose it shall, from time to time, desig- 
nate representatives to visit and confer with the sanitary 
authorities of the various signatory Governments on public 
health matters, and such representatives shall be given all 
available sanitary information in the countries visited by them 
in the course of their official visits and conferences. 

Ant. 56. In addition, the Pan American Sanitary Bureau 
shall perform the following specific functions: 

To supply to the sanitary authorities of the signatory Govern- 
ments through its publications, or in other appropriate manner, 
all available information relative to the actual status of the 
communicable diseases of man, new invasions of such diseases, 
the sanitary measures undertaken, and the progress effected in 
the contrel or eradication of such diseases; new methods for 
combating disease; morbidity and mortality statistics; publie 
health organization and administration; progress in any of the 
branches of preventive medicine, and other pertinent informa- 
tion relative to sanitation and public health in any of its 
phases, including a bibliography of books and periodicals on 
public hygiene. 

In order to more efficiently discharge its functions, it may 
undertake cooperative epidemiological and other studies; may 
employ at headquarters and elsewhere, experts for this pur- 
pose; may stimulate and facilitate scientific researches and the 
practical application of the results therefrom; and may accept 
gifts, benefactions and bequest, which shall be accounted for 
a the manner now provided for the maintenance funds of the 

ureau. 

ART. 57. The Pan American Sanitary Bureau shall advise 
and consult with the sanitary authorities of the various signa- 
tory Goyernments relative to public health problems, and the 
ol of interpreting aud applying the provisions of this 

e. 

Art. 58. Officials of the National Health Services may be 
designated as representatives, ex-officio, of the Pan American 
Sanitary Bureau, in addition to their regular duties, and when 
So designated they may be empowered to act as sanitary repre- 
sentatives of one or more of the signatory Governments when 
properly designated and accredited to so serve. 

Ant. 59. Upon request of the sanitary authorities of any of 
the signatory Governments, the Pan American Sanitary Bureau 
is authorized to take the necessary preparatory steps to bring 
about an exchange of professors, medical and health officers, 
experts or advisers in public health of any of the sanitary 
sciences, for the purpose of mutual aid and advancement in the 
protection of the public health of the signatory Governments. 

Axr. 60. For the purpose of discharging the functions and 
duties imposed upon the Pan American Sanitary Bureau, a 
fund of not less than $50,000 shall be collected by the Pan 
American Union, apportioned among the signatory Govern- 
ments on the same basis as are the expenses of the Pan Ameri- 
can Union. X 

CHAPTER X 
AIRCRAFT 


ART. 61. The provisions of this Convention shall apply to air- 
craft, and the signatory Governments agree to designate land- 
ing places for aircraft which shall have the same status as 
quarantine anchorages. 

CHAPTER XI 
SANITARY CONVENTION OF WASHINGTON 

Art. 62. The provisions of Articles 5, 6, 13, 14, 15, 16 17, 18, 
25, 30, 32, 33, 34, 37, B8, 39, 40, 41, 42, 43, 44, 45, 49, and 50, of 
the Pan American Sanitary Convention concluded in Washing- 
ton on October 14, 1905, are hereby continued in full force and 
effect, except in so far as they may be in conflict with the pro- 
visions of this Convention. 

d Cuaprer XII 

Be it understood that this Code does not in any way abrogate 
or impair the validity or force of any existing treaty conven- 
tion or agreement between any of the signatory governments 
and any other government. 

CHAPTER XIII 
TRANSITORY DISPOSITION 

Arr. 63. The Governments which may not have signed the 
present Convention are to be admitted to adherence thereto 
upon demand, notice of this adherence to be given through dip- 
tomatic channels to the Government of the Republic of Cuba. 
Made and signed in the city of Havana, on the fourteenth 
day of the month of November, 1924, in two copies, in English 
and Spanish, respectively, which shall be deposited with the 
Department of Foreign Relations of the Republic of Cuba, in 
order that certified copies thereof, m both English and Spanish, 
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may be made for transmission through diplomatic channels to CERTIFICATE OF VACCINATION AGAINST SMALLPOX 


FS aS a RESIS peg E S SON HR BN REN E 
each of the signatory Governments. PEA ee eek Be S 2 
By the Republic of Argentine: * . Dr x 
GREGORIO ARAOZ ALFARO, esu 
Joaquin LLAMBTAS. 8 
By the United States of Brazil; A Successful Vaccination eA 
NASCIMENTO GURGEL. —— 7989 —— F a eee eee 
i in Ch 75 
RAUL ALMEIDA MAGALHAES. 3 EEE FE 
By the Republie of Chile: 8 a CERTIFICATE OF DISCHARGD FROM NATIONAL QUARANTINE 
ccc hoe at Rh Sle Quarantine Station 
By the Republic of Colombia: = Pr ro eee 
C/ oP Oe et Weer ae eee ee oes ee ee ee , 192 
By the Republic of Costa Rica: SCC a a a ee ESE 
Jose VARELA ZEQUEIRA, 5 ä coc Ce ae ee 
è a 6 EE DE S TEE E E E L R N RUT has in all respects 
e MARTO G. LEBREDO. complied with the quarantine regulations prescribed under the authority 
Jose A. Lopez DEL VALLE. of the laws of 3 and the Pan American 
3 2 3 pone 


HuGo ROBERTS. Sanitary Code, and that the vessel, cargo, crew, and passengers are, 


Dieco TAMAYO. to the best of my knowledge and bellef, free from quarantinable dis- 
Feancisco M. FERNANDEZ. eases or danger of conyeying the same. Said vessel is this day granted 
Domingo F. RAMOS. free 
Pepp! 
1. Rat guards of an accepted design to be placed on all lines lead - 
Ing from the vessels. 
2. Gangways to be raised at night, or lighted and watched. 


By the Republic of El Salvador: pratique. 
LEOPOLDO PAZ. 

By the United States of America: 
Hon S. CUMMING. 
RICHARD CREEL. 


P. D. Cronin, 
By the Republie of Guatemala: 


JOSE DE CUBAS Y SERRATE. 


By the Republic of Haiti: 


3. Vessels to be fumigated after discharge of cargo. 
Quarantine Oficer 
TTT Health Service 
CERTIFICATE OF PUMIGATION 


CHARLES MATHON. (Not to be taken up by port authorities) 


By the Republic of Honduras: 


/ mets ROPER oo OS 
ARISTIDES AGRAMONTE, . uae ey AOS 
By the Republic of Mexico: > This 18 to: certify: that g a Ee s 
ALFONSO PRUNEDA. Perce ee et E a S A has been fumigated at this 
By the Republic of Panama: station for the: destruction o ĩ s 
JAIME DE LA GUARDIA. as follows: 
By the Republic of Paraguay : Se ee le ee OEA i 
Awpres GUBETICH. Grams or | 
By the Republic of Peru: Kilos or | Grams or Ounces 
Cantos E. Paz Sorpan. . Pounds | Ounces | Cyanide 
By the Dominican Republic: Sulphur | Cyanide | godinm 
` R. PEREZ CABRAL. Chlorate 
By the Republic of Uruguay: 
Justo F. GONZALEZ, iS ah peers ee Depa And ene, pena eens) (aes Date 
By the United States of Venezuela: 3 Duration of exposure 
ENRIQUE "TEJERA. 22 SEEE ETE MRE A B e E aera pele be upg 
4: Evid f rals be- 
ANTONIO SMITH. 5 Nee 
0 Engine-room & -| Rats after ſumiga- 
APPENDIX sha t alley. | ton: ring 
Tanie L.—Quantities per 1,000 cubic feet Nn XK dead 
o (( Berm 
Fc nsec hece eee | 
i Cyanogen Steernge 
Sulphur dioxide| Idref ante chloride Dining saloon (Ist 
hese mixture cabin). | 
e oe penne T | Dunnage or other 
Galley. PEPER, ES Rah fad eee Seine 1 ‘otection to rats; 
Second Cabin E | w treated prior 
ete Webin Pare fe ts.t oe ts so eal es Or eee Rood ea to fumigation..._. 
Provision GGG / ( TTT 
room. | 
Living quarters 
Staterooms | alee 
Smoking toom — — rie 
Tot. = — Ee 


Quarantine Officer 
On the reverse side make a report of all compartments which were 


not fumigated, why they were not, and give treatment. Also report 
TasLe II.—- Hours of crposure any other pertinent information, 
Sulphur dioxide; s Hours QUARANTINE DECLARATION 
Mosquitoes =ne aa Be eg E E EA A ATE A E T AE Quarantine Station 
RA TTT—————TCT0T0T—T—TV—T—5T„VTVTVTVT—T—T— — aE a 6 
SS 6 PN TT bie a RT 
AET. MEAN E DE ee rie aela tee ene Se 6 Name of vessel 4 1 destingtion.-— =.= a 
Hydrocyanic acid nationality- -=--> R AOE EA < tonne 
!!!.. d g% | date of arrival__——------------ i port of departure------------- 
Lice ETE S Re ee eS ES 2 e . et Mare 
22 ENS EE SOR ESSERE Ss NORE ES EA 2 days from port of departure; days from last port 
Cyanogen “chloride mixture : previous ports of departure and call 
pk i officers and crew ; cabin passengers ; 
lice —- 1 passengers ; total number of persons on board 
Bedbugs — „Eo : ballast (tons) 
Serial no. 2 eee ees r as 11 water 
CAL, oh ˖ Meee Nan e Health Service ballast, were tanks filled at the port of departure or at sea 
2 ~---- Quarantine Station In ports of departure and call, did vessel lie at wharf or at moorings 
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in harbor or roadstead ?___--_--_--..__._-._-_~ _-.. If vessel lay at 
moorings, how far om bers . anne ae= 
Was there communication with the shore 7 =-=- What changes 
in the personnel of the crew, if any? „ñ—-ö: 


in intermediate ports. No. 
at sen. Noss . —— 
Were the sick sent to hospital or allowed to remain on board 7 
Was the bedding and clothing of those sick at sea frequently aired and 
C a a a EE ee re Ua ee 
Do you know of any circumstances affecting the health i of the crew, or 
which renders the ship dangerous to the health of any part of 


pa, SNS EE ee hr = NS i ace . If so, state them 
(Country) 


I certify that the foregoing statements, and the answers to the 
questions, are true to the best of my knowledge and belief. 


Master —— — aes ra —— 
T—T—TTPT—T—T—T———.——————ů—ů— 
A, A eR SR De LE pee Pat A See ee 
Wreatmient: of ¥essels 5 . tenes 5 
(Inspected and passed or detained) 
disinfection of hold ; cabin and forecastle_____..-..._ H 
(Method) (Method) 
Deng | Clothing, t ¶ ¶ꝗ¶ AA — shales 
(Method) 
Detalned days; sickness in quarantine 4 


(Number of cases and TETN 
discharged in free pratique. Port named in 


certificate of discharge nnn ne 1 


Quarantine Officer. 


INTERNATIONAL STANDARD Form BILL or HEALTH 
INFORMATION CONCERNING THE VESSEL 


Se eee net aesines E A AES (Official title 
(The person authorized to issue the bill, at the port 2 ) 
do hereby state that the vessel hereinafter named clears (or leaves) 
from eber — under the following circum- 
stances: Name of vessel ~~; nationality —......... he 
MEE Pe ee Re ; tonnage, gross 
bP Re Sees Be eat REET Name of medical officer We 
Number of offlcers ; of crew, including petty officers..._._.c._..; 
officers’ families . Passengers destined fo 

(Country of destination) 
Embarking at this port „ second 
l r cee . Total number of passen- 
gers on board 
Ports visited within preceding four. Wenns —— 
Location of vessel while in port— Wharf : open 
C Be Se ae Se : distance from shore 


If any passengers or members of crew disembarked on account of 
pitinem,- State: Cisenee 6525S x 
Time vessel was in port (date and hour of arrival): 


(date and hour of departure 2 pee 
Character of communication with shore 
Sanitary condition of vessel „4111 
Sanitary measures, if any, adopted while in port 
Date of last fumigation for the destruction of rodents ms 
Number of rodents obtained 1 os e a 
Port where fumigated and officials supervising the 
Ea hol Pema ee ee EEE E UD Sy Poe ees ae = is ee LI De 
Method of fumigation used (for rodents) ~------.-.-.----______ anes 


alae teh St) NEE ee es BE Ss ee ee 
INFORMATION CONCERNING THE PORT 


Sanitary conditions of port and vicinity 222 
Prevailing diseases at port and vicinity, 


Number of cases and deaths Ba he the following-named diseases during 
SRD a a a 


the two weeks end 


REMARKS 


1 Whon there are no cases or deaths, entry to that effect must be made. 


Health Office of the Port of . ete — (When prac- 
ticable this certificate should be signed by the Health Officer of the 
Port) 

Date of last case of: 

Cholera 


e se ae eee ee ees 
Pag RG D ee ee oe N 
Typhus 
Rat dd a as 
Measures, if any, imposed by the municipality against rats during the 
r ou A F ˙ SE Lh 


Signature of Port Health Officer. 
I certify that the vessel has complied with the rules and regulations 
made under the terms of the Pan American Sanitary Code, and with 


the laws and regulations of the country of destination. The vessel 
e e eweee via 
Given under my band and l tile. SETTRA RNAF en C 
SS I So ee 1449 
(Signature of consular offlcer7 =<- = ee. 5 a 
C ⁵ ( o OCT DF 7 


Countersigned by 


RECESS 


The Senate (at 6 o’clock and 5 minutes p. m.), under the order 
previously entered, took a recess until 8 o'clock p. m. 


EVENING SESSION 


The Senate reassembled at 8 o'clock p. m., on the expiration 
of the recess. 


CLAIMS OF ASSINIBOINE INDIANS—CONFEREES 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore appointed Mr. KENDRICK a 
conferee on the bill (H. R. 7687) conferring jurisdiction upon 
the Court of Claims to hear, examine, adjudicate, and enter 
judgment in any claims which the Assiniboine Indians may 
have against the United States, and for other purposes, in the 
place of Mr. Asuurst, resigned. 


CHILD LABOR—AMENDMENTS OF THE CONSTITUTION 


Mr. NEELY. Mr. President, in behalf of the senior Senator 
from Oklahoma [Mr. Owen], who is necessarily absent this 
evening, I beg leave to ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp a bulletin of the National Popular Government 
League entitled “American Principles and the Wadsworth 
Amendment.” 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection? The 
Chair hears none, and the matter will be printed in the RECORD 
as requested. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

NATIONAL POPULAR GOVERNMENT LEAGUÐ, 
Washington, D. O., February 20, 1925. 
(Bulletin No. 99, by Judson King, director. Calendar 702) 
AMERICAN PRINCIPLES AND THE WADSWORTH AMBNDMENT (S. J. Res. 109) 
To put it mildly, when we compare their opinions on the amending 


clause of the Federal Constitution, Chief Justice John Marshall was 


a reckless radical as against United States Senator WADSWORTH ; and 
Patrick Henry was a left-wing Bolshevist. 

Senator WADSWORTH is leading one of the most subtle but astounding 
assaults on American principles of Government this generation has yet 
seen, It is an assault so astutely managed and powerfully supported 
that it may well be accomplished as far as Congress is concerned by 
the time this bulletin reaches its readers. In justification of these 
statements, your attention is invited to the following considerations. 


WHY IMPOSSIBLE? 


Four years before the war, in 1911, Dr. Frank J. Goodnow, now 
president of Johns Hopkins University, a conservative constitutional 
lawyer and political scientist of international standing, whom even 
Senator WADSWORTH would not contend is a radical, wrote a notable 
book entitled “Social Reform and the Constitution.” Its thesis is 
disclosed by the first sentence: 

“The tremendous change in political and social conditions due 
to the adoption of improved means of transportation and to estab- 
lishment of the factory system have brought with them problems 
whose solution seems to be impossible under the principles of law 
which were regarded as both axionyatic and permanently enduring 
at the end of the eighteenth century.“ 

Doctor Goodnow’s contentions are not based upon guesswork. Over 
700 legal decisions ars cited as illustrations in substantiating the fact 
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that the Hyves, welfare, and happiness of countless thousands of the 
‘American people are now being put in jeopardy in this twentieth cen- 
tury for the reason above set forth, 

Anticipating the rejoinder that those who do not like the decisions 
of the courts should change the Constitution, he says: 

“Inasmuch, therefore, as the Constitution of the United States 
is, on account of the complicated procedure and the large majori- 
ties required, very difficult, if not impossible, of amendment under 
ordinary conditions, it must be confessed that Americans are in 
many respects living under a political system which has been 
framed upon the theory that society is static rather than dynamic.” 
(P. 4.) 

The whole purpose of the book proves the danger and inhumanity 
of permitting such a situation to continue, In fact, the conflict 18 
eighteenth century legalism versus twentieth century life; shall the 
dead unwittingly rule the living? 

The present struggle over the adoption of the pending child labor 
amendment is a striking example of the soundness of Doctor Goodnow’s 
contention and warning. It became necessary as a matter of national 
welfare for the Federal Government to enact a law for the protection 
of children, That law was declared unconstitutional by a 5 to 4 
decision of the United States Supreme Court, which decision was but 
another confirmation of Doctor Goodnow's statement in this same book 
that— ‘ 

THE SUPREME COURT LEGISLATES 

“ The Supreme Court of the United States has become a political 
body of the supremest importance, for upon its determination de- 
pends the ability of the National Legislature to exercise powers 
whose exercise is believed by many to be absolutely necessary to 
our existence as a democratic Republic.” 

That law had been enacted after a struggle of many years by a move- 
ment led by the national child labor committee, whose sponsors were 
such men as William Howard Taft, now Chief Justice of the United 
States Supreme Court, and if ever there was a law that tended to 
justify our aspirations toward a Christian civilization that was one. 

After another long struggle the Congress was induced to submit an 
amendment to the Federal Constitution, enabling it to deal with the 
child-labor evil. That amendment is now pending, and the men and 
women who represent the progressive mind and conscience of the Nation 
are awakening to the truth that the Federal Constitution 1s prac- 
tically unamendable with any degree of celerity “ under ordinary con- 
altions,“ in the face of any highly organized and well-financed opposi- 
tion to which the political power makes obeisance. 

GENTLEMEN OF THE CONGRESS, WHY SO SUDDEN 


In the midst ef the struggle In the various States over the adoption 
of this amendment the conservative elements in both Houses of Con- 
gress and in both Republican and Democratic Parties, at this short 
term of Congress, suddenly, without apparent reason, became interested 
in Article V of the Federal Constitution; that is, the amendment clause. 

A resolution introduced in the Senate by James W. WADSWORTH, 
Republican, of New York, and in the House by Frvis J. GARRETT, Demo- 
crat, of Tennessee, is by special rule placed upon the calendar for 
passage at this session. This, mind you, when the calendar is over- 
crowded with measures of vast and immediate importance to the 
economic and Industrial life of the Nation, Also, mind you, after 
amendments on the same question, introduced In every session for the 
past 10 years by such men as Senators CUMMINS, OWEN, La FOLLETTE, 
Congressman CHANDLER, and others, had been completely ignored. 


CHILD LABOR—AND MORE BEYOND 


Friends of the child labor amendment charge that this railroading 
process was evoked to throw a red herring across the pathway of the 
pending child labor amendment, because if adopted and made a part 
of the Federal Constitution consideration of the pending child labor 
amendment must cease, Whether intentional or not, that result is 
sure to follow. I suspect, however, in addition, a far deeper purpose, 
since the child labor amendment is only one of a score of similar 
problems which can not be finally acted upon by Congress without 
changing the Federal Constitution. 

It is fair to note that the Wadsworth-Garrett amendment was 
first introduced tn April of 1921. It is significant that it had the 
active backing of the American Constitutional League, the Sentinels 
of the Republic, the Constitutional Liberty League, the Massachusetts 
Public Interest League, not one of which has ever been known to 
support a truly progressive or democratic nfeasure. As a captivating 
slogan they dubbed this proposal, The second bill of rights of back- 
to-the-people amendment,” a bit of humor at which they themselves 
must also necessarily laugh as coming from themselves. 

THE WADSWORTH PROPOSAL A STEP BACKWARD 

For the convenience of our members I reproduce on an appended 
sheet both the Wadsworth resolution of this session and Article V 
of the Federal Constitution which it seeks to change. It will be 
quickly noted that the restrictive features of the old Constitution 
which have made amendment so difficult, and about which progressive 


thinkers and statesmen have always protested, are retained by Waps- 
WORTH, namely, a two-thirds vote of each House of Congress to submit, 
and three-fourths of all the States to adopt. The convention system, 
which has never been used, is retained. The State legislatures are 
deprived of their power to act on Federal amendments. 

The alleged progressive feature that is new and on which the slogan 
of “Back to the people” is based is contained in the provision 
that proposed amendments may be ratified or rejected “through the 
direct vote of their people at elections to be held under the authority 
of the respective States.“ This, it is held, provides for the “referen- 
dum“ and should insure the support of progressives. 


A FRAUDULENT “REFERENDUM” 


I trust no progressive has been or will be decelved by this camou- 
flage, because the vital principle of a true referendum is carefully 
omitted; that is, the people have no power by petition to force a vote. 
Neither is the referendum made mandatory; it all hinges upon the 
pleasure of the State legislatures, which, of course, would have power 
to require, say, a two-thirds majority for adoption, or impose other 
restrictions of a Hke destructive character. Those acquainted with 
the efforts of State legislatures to hamstring the “ initiative and 
referendum” in the States where they now obtain can safely predict 
exactly what would happen in this case. So that simple candor 
requires us to condemn this so-called referendum feature as merely 
a patent fraud, as one might expect from “ Grecks bearing gifts.” 

The provision that all educational agitation for the adoption of a 
proposed amendment is to cease when 14 States have rejected it, 
is such a manifest determination on the part of Senator WADSWORTH 
to copper-rivet and steel-jacket for all time to come the minority 
rule now existing as to need no further comment; it carries its own 
rebuttal. 

NO PUBLICITY PROVIDED von 


An intelligent advocate of the referendum in these days knows that 
adequate official publicity is absolutely necessary if the people are to 
vote intelligently upon questions submitted to them. Newspapers ean 
not be depended upon to furnish unbiased information on both sides. 
For example, in Massachusetts thousands of voters were in absolute 
ignorance of the plain facts regarding the child labor amendment, be- 
cause of the flood of falsehoods circulated by the highly financed propa- 
ganda of the manufacturers’ association and others, to which even re- 
spected clergymen and college professors loaned their names. 

To meet this difficulty Ohio, Oregon, California, and other States 
issue a publicity pamphlet, mailed direct to the voters, containing the 
official texts of proposed measures and with arguments for and against 
the same, as may be submitted by the proponents and opponents of 
the measures. Senator Owzn’s proposed change in the amending 
clause, to be noted later, has always provided for a similar pamph- 
let by the United States Government, so that the people could have 
opportunity of knowing the facts and by them being able to form their 
opinions. 

Senator WADSWORTH’s proposal has no such provision. Whether 
such provision was prepared to place in the Federal Constitution in 
past years is beside the question. It is absolutely essential now, and 
it may be safely predicted that Senator WapsworTH and his backers 
would fight such a proposition to the death, because they want a 
“referendum " they can control! 


AMENDING PROCESS HISTORICALLY CONSIDERED 


Leaving now the specific terms of Senator WapswortH’s proposal, 
let us examine in the light of American history and opinion, especially 
recent history and opinion, this whole question of the amending process. 

Without any disrespect it is safe to say that there are not more than 
20 men in the National Congress who have given more than the most 
cursory attention to Article V or who have any conception of the vital 
importance of thé issue here raised. There is no time for them to 
study it now; and if a vote Is taken on the Wadsworth amendment, It 
will be a blind vote, not based on intelligence, but given In obedience 
to the economic forces that control a majority of the two great political 
parties. These economic forces know exactly what they want and 
think this is an opportune time to get it. The politicians, however, are 
not to be expected to be awake on this question when the people are 
not, and the whole situation reflects the general indifference and 
ignorance of the mass of the American people as to the real underlying 
structure of their Government and how it actually operates. 

Miliions of good men and women to whom the necessity, for example, 
of regulating child labor is such an obviously humane question, over 
which there should be no argument in a Christian country, must not 
only be shocked at the callousness and duplicity shown by the financial 
and industrial masters in opposing the reform, but must be surprised 
and puzzled that the machinery of our Government is found to be go 
constructed as so easily to work against them. It ought to raise in 
their minds the questions: 

Where did the power come from which enabled a fye to four decision 
of nine judges to overturn an act of Congress regulating child labor? 
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Why is it that the Constitution was made so difficult to change, 
even in the case of obvious necessity? 

What does it signify that a still more difficult method of amendment 
is now being attempted? 

The issue runs far deeper than child labor, and those who follow 
the lead must be prepared to have their theoretical belief in Abraham 
Lincoln's kind of government tested to the utmost. 


THE WORDS OF MEN WHO KNOW 


Illuminating information is not difficult to find. Some of our most 
noted statesmen, jurists, thinkers, and publicists have spoken very 
plainly on this matter and have warned their own generation and those 
to come upon the peril of leaving the amending process as it is, 

Patrick Henry, in the Virginia Convention, held to ratify the Con- 
stitution, pointed out the danger to free government from Article V. 
He said in part: 

“ When I come to contemplate this part I suppose that I am 
mad or that my countrymen are so. The way to amendment is, 
in my conception, hut * *, Two-thirds of Congress or of 
the State legislatures are necessary even to propose amendments. 
If one-third of these be unworthy men, they may prevent the ap- 
plication for amendments; but what is destructive and mischievous 
is that three-fourths of the State legislatures, or of the State con- 
ventions, must concur in the amendments when proposed. * * * 
A bare majority in these four small States may hinder the adop- 
tion of amendments, so that we may fairly and justly conclude 
that one-tenth part of the American people may prevent the re- 
moval of the most grievous inconveniences and oppression by 
refusing to accede to amendments. * * * Is this an easy 
mode of securing the public liberty? It is, sir, a most fearful 
situation, when the most contemptible minority can prevent the 
alteration of the most oppressive government, for it may, in many 
respects, prove to be such.” 


NONE FOR A CENTURY 


Patrick Henry's prediction has been tragically fulfilled. The first 
10, or even 12, amendments may properly be considered as a part of 
the original Constitution. In the century following not a single amend- 
ment succeeded in passing the two-thirds—three-fourths—hurdles in 
normal fashion. Three were adopted as a result of the Civil War. It 
is the deliberate opinion of United States Senator Owen, a Virginian by 
birth, that the Civil War would never haye occurred had the people had 
the power and been accustomed to amending their fundamental law by 
popular vote. ; 

Since 1912 four amendments have been added. Here again prohibi- 
tion and woman suffrage were aided by war conditions, The income 
tax and direct election of Senators were normal of adoption, but they 
arrived two generations at least after a vast majority of the American 
people were ready for them. What is more, any person who carelessly 
thinks any of these four were easily secured is in total ignorance of 
the vast amount of time, energy, and money expended by the American 
people to secure them. 


“ UNWIELDY AND CUMBROUS “—MARSHALL 


Chief Justice Marshall, whose opinions on the Federal Constitution 
are usually regarded as“ safe and sane, speaks thus of Article V, after 
watching its operation for a third of a century: 

“The unwieldy and cumbrous machinery of procuring a recom- 
mendation from two-thirds of Congress and the assent of three- 
fourths of their sister States could never haye occurred to any 
human being as a mode of doing that which might be effected by 
the State itself.“ (1833— U. S. Sup. Ct. Rpts.; 8 Law Ed. 672.) 


MODERN SCHOLARSHIP PROTESTS 


By the end of the last century the portent of an inflexible Federal 
Constitution began to engage the attention of seriaus scholars and 
writers, State constitutions bad constantly been revised and amended 
to meet living, changing needs. The Federal Constitution remained 
fixed. State welfare legislation was blocked by the terms of the Federal 
Constitution as interpreted by the courts, It was seen that we were 
rapidly approaching an impasse, 


PROF. J. ALLEN SMITH 


Prof, J. Allen Smith, dean of the department of political science of 
the University of Washington, published in 1907 “ The Spirit of Ameri- 
can Government; A Study of the Constitution, Its Origin, Influence, 
and Relation to Democracy.” It was one of a series edited by Dr. Rich- 
ard T. Ely. I strongly advise all men and women concerned over the 
child-labor issue, the Wadsworth amendment, and kindred questions to 
procure and read this book. (Macmillan Co. New York, publishers.) 
So important did Doctor Smith regard the amending process that he 
devotes a whole chapter to the consideration of the famous Article V. 
I quote an excerpt. After pointing out Patrick Henry's disclosure 
that one-tenth of the then population could block the adoption of a 
necded amendment, Doctor Smith says: 


“That such a small minority should have the power under our 
constitutional arrangements to prevent reform can hardly be recon- 
ciled with the general belief that in this country the majority 
rules, Yet, small as was this minority when the Constitution was 
adopted, it is much smaller now than it was then. In 1900 
one forty-fourth of the population, distributed so as to constitute 
a majority in the 12 smallest States, could defeat any proposed 
amendment.” 

Doctor Smith also quotes the noted authority, Prof. John W. Burgess, 
who, in his “ Political Science and Constitutional Law” (vol. 1, p. 
151), states, after saying that changes in an organic law should be 
deliberate : 

“Tt is equally true that development is as much a law of State 
life as existence. When in a democratic political society the 
deliberately formed will of the undoubted majority can be success- 
fully thwarted in the amendment of its organic law by the will 
of a minority, there is just as much danger to the State from 
revolution and violence as there is from the caprice of the 
majority.” 

PROF. CHARLES A, BEARD 

“An Economie Interpretation of the Constitution of the United 
States,” by Prof. Charles A. Beard, politics, Columbia University, pub- 
lished by Macmillan & Co., is another work which no one seeking 
light on these issues can afford to overlook. Without doubt it is the 
most important original contribution to the literature of the genesis 
and purpose of the Constitution that has appeared since the publica- 
tion of Madison's Journals. Also he deals with the amending problem 
in the recent fourth edition of his able work, “American Government 
and Politics” (Macmillan). 

DR. CHARLES M’CARTHY 


The late Dr. Charles McCarthy, founder of the famous Legislative 
Reference Library of Wisconsin, which has been copied by so many 
other States, was fully awake to the importance of the issue here dis- 
enssed. Doctor McCarthy was a man of commanding ability and wide 
experience in drafting legislation. So able was he that President Taft 
urged him to come to Washington to become the head of a similar 
bureau for the National Congress, but he declined. Here is his opinion, 
written in 1913, on our proposed method of Mberalizing the amending 
process of the Constitution: 

“I think the gateway amendment is the greatest issue before 
the American people; they need to be educated upon the necessity 
of this great amendment. Without it we can never realize com- 
plete liberty or the true purposes of the Constitution itself. With- 
out it we are in constant danger of having the guaranties which 
have come down to us even from Magna Charta construed by 
hostile forces and not by the will of the people.” 


HERBERT QUICK 


The term “gateway amendment“ was coined by Herbert Quick, the 
distinguished editor and novelist, as a popular term to characterize 
the needed changes in Article V, which would enable the American 
people more rapidly to alter their fundamental law and accomplish 
their will. No man in the Nation appreciates more keenly the need 
for this change than this distinguished writer, nor has written and 
spoken more lucidly in its favor. 

DR, W. F. DODD 


Formerly of Chicago University, later in charge of the Legislative 
Reference Library of Tllinols, where he did most valuable work, 
especially during the régime of Governor Lowden, is another practical 
scholar who sees the importance of this issue. In an article, “ Social 
legislation and the courts,” published in the Political Science Quarterly 
for March, 1913, he takes issue with the idea that the Rooseveltian 
scheme for the recall of judicial decisions would accomplish much, for 
the reason that in State and National legislation the “due process” 
clause of the Federal Constitution, as interpreted by the courts, stands 
in the way of needed legislation, and that this can not be remedied 
without a Federal amendment, which it is practically impossible to 
secure with the present difficult process of amendment standing in 
the way. 

Doctor Dodd is also the author of an important work, “ The Revision 
and Amendment of State Constitutions” (published by the Johns Hop- 
kins University Press). Two of its most important conclusions are: 
(1) That there has been a pronounced and steady increase of popular 
control over State constitutions; (2) that along with this the amend- 
ing process has been more simplified, so that changes could be made 
more easily and promptly (p. 129). That is, in the States the “ stable” 
idea is disappearing; the flexible“ idea is succeeding it as a matter 
of practical necessity, and this movement is bound soon to reflect itself 
in the Federal Constitution. 

Dr. David J. Thompson, law librarian of Columbia University, later 
law librarian of Congress, in 1912 presented a paper to the American 
Academy of Political Science, New York, entitled“ The Amendment of 
the Federal Constitution,” giving a remarkably clear, succinct, and 
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accurate account of the history and effect of the existing difficult 
method. In concluding he quotes with approval the words of Prof. 
Monroe Smith (for long professor of law and jurisprudence in Co- 
lumbia University), which are contained in an article in the North 


American Review for November, 1911. In answer to the question of 
his article, Shall we make our Constitution flexible?“ Professor 
Smith says: 

“The first article in any sincerely intended progressive program 
must be the amending of the amending clause of the Federal 
Constitution.” 

Such quotations from such conservative authorities could easily be 
extended. 

It remains to be noted that progressive and even conservative states- 
men who have given attention to the question have arrived at the same 
conclusion and attempted to carry their ideas into effect. 


SENATOR CUMMINS FOR A FEDERAL “ INITIATIVE” 


The position of Senator ALBERT B. CUMMINS, of Iowa, now the pre- 
siding officer of the United States Senate, was set forth in a resolution 
introduced by him on April 24, 1918, in which, in addition to the 
present method, he proposed to apply the principle of initiative and ref- 
erendum to the Federal Constitution; also that amendments could be 
proposed by the legislatures of 16 States. He also provided for a direct 
vote of the people upon proposed amendments. Senator CoMMINs went 
further; he pressed the issue until he got a report from the Judiciary 
Committee to the Senate itself on his proposal. In this report, speak- 
ing for himself he said: - 

“Aside from the provision for a constitutional convention, which 
is practically of no avail, amendments to the Constitution must 
be initiated by Congress by a twe-thirds yote of each House. No 
matter how generally the people desire a change in their organic 
law, they are powerless unless Congress, burdened as it is with a 
load of legislation and hampered with its variety of interests, has 
the inclination to adopt the resolution necessary for the submission 
of the preposed amendment. A constitution ought to be the 
direct declaration of the people rather than the declaration of a 
legislative body representing the people. A constitution controls 
legislation, and it seems logical to subject it to the judgment of 
the legislature it is te govern. The people should be able to initiate 
amendments to State constitutions which are limitations upon 
power, and much more should they be able to initiate amendments 
to the Federal Constitution, which is a grant of power.“ 


WALSH AND BORAH 


Senator AsHUnsr supported Senator Cummins. Senators WALSH of 
Montana and Boram of Idaho signed a statement that they were 
“In favor of an amendment to the Constitution permitting it 
to be amended on conditions much less onerous than those imposed 
by the convention of 1787, and accordingly join in opposing the 
report of the committee.” 

A majority of the committee was, of course, opposed to Senator 
Cuuutxs's proposal, but even Senators Nelson, of Minnesota, and 
OVERMAN, of North Carolina, assented to the proposal that the Iegis- 
latures of 16 States should have the power to propose new amendments. 

Liberalizing amendments were also introduced at this period and 
since by Senators Owax and La FOLLETTE, Congressman Chandler, of 
New York, and others. This activity among politicians was a result, 
wholly nonpartisan, of the general progressive movement of the years 
1908-1912, the main objective of which was new tools of self-govern- 
ment—to end bossism. 


PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT ALSO 


The demand for a more flexible Constitution found expression in the 
following plank in the Progressive platform of 1912, which was 
heartily approved by Theodore Roosevelt: 

“We hold, with Thomas Jefferson and Abraham Lincoln, that 
the people are the masters of the Constitution, to fulfill its pur- 
poses and te safeguard it from those who, by perversion of its 
intent, would convert it into an instrument of injustice. In ac- 
cordance with the needs of each generation the people must use 


their sovereign powers to establish and maintain equal opportunity | 


and industrial justice, to secure which this Government was 
founded and without which no republic can endure. * * eœ 
The Progressive Party * * * pledges itself to provide a more 
easy and expeditious method of amending the fundamental Consti- 
tution.” 

THE OHIO VOTE 


It is germane to note here that an initiated amendment to the 
constitution of Ohio, providing that by a 6 per cent referendum peti- 
tion the people could force a vote upon any pending amendment to the 
Federal Constitution, was adopted by a vote of 508,282 “yes” to 
315,030 “no,” with 86 per cent of the voters who voted at the election 
voting on this question. The Ohio Supreme Court In the case of 
Hawk v. Smith decided on September 30, 1919, that the amendment 
was valid. On appeal the United States Supreme Court on June 1, 
1920, reversed the Ohio decision and held that the State legislatures 


alone possessed power to approve or reject Federal amendments. The 
incident is of value, however, in showing that the people of one great 
State desire to assume direct control of their Federal as well as their 
State Constitution. Without doubt, votes in a majority of the other 
States would show a similar desire. - 


CHECKED BY THE WORLD WAR 


The general progressive movement, partisan or nonpartisan, in 
all lines of political, economic, and social advance, was checked in 
1914 by the beginning of the World War and largely stopped by our 
entrance into this war in 1917. 

A period of pronounced reaction followed, as has followed every 
war in human history, American reactionaries have followed the ex- 
ample of Tories everywhere in such periods and have sought to rivet 
their economic and political control of the Nation. They have at- 
tacked the welfare legislation, secured reactionary court decisions, and 
attempted to destroy the direct primary, corrupt practices act, initia- 
tive and referendum, and so on. 


THE LINE-UP 


‘The Wadsworth amendment is part and parcel of this general effort 
and by all odds the most vital part of it. The united financial inter- 
ests of the Nation, by a shock attack which has cost them millions 
of dollars in publicity and political wire pulling, have deceived the 
farmers and a large part of the middle classes as to the true terms 
and import of the child labor amendment and so have frightened and 
forced a majority of politicians into rejecting it. This, mind you, 
after a presidential election when they had kept quiet before election 
and made no protest against the platforms of the Republican and 
Democratic Parties containing glowing planks pledging their candi- 
dates to support the child labor amendment! 

Under the cover of this assault they are cleverly attempting to make 
the Federal Constitution impossible of amendment on any subject 
except at their own dictation. They are heedless of the ultimate 
dangers involved in such a program, and they are blind to the effects 
of closing the door to effective, orderly processes of constitutional 
reform. 

If the lessons of history and the warnings of such substantial 
authorities as above set forth have any meaning to the honest con- 
servatives of this Nation they must of necessity regard this situation 
with concern. Surely we ought at least to be as intelligent as the 
ruling class of England who bave constantly yielded to the democratic 
spirit of the age, and by that wisdom have escaped the fate of their 
European compeers. 

WHAT TO DO ABOUT IT 


There remains to answer the inevitable objection, Tour bulletin is 
destructive. Can you not make some constructive suggestions?” 

Easily. We have been making constructive suggestions for 12 years. 
The National Popular Government League was organized in 1918. The 
first plank in its program was the “ gateway amendment,” and at its 
first convention Mr. Herbert Quick made a notable speech in its 
advocacy. 

The first suggestion is to kill the Wadsworth amendment and keep 
the field clear for constructive action. The next is to educate tho 
American people to the need of a fiexible amending clause so that they 
will support a “ gateway amendment,” 

LET AMENDMENTS BÐ PROPOSED 

1. By a majority of both Houses of Congress or by one House when 
the other has three times refused. 

2. By 10 States, either through the legislature or by direct vote of 
the people through the initiative and referendum. 

3. By direct initiative petition addressed to the Secretary of State 
of the United States, signed by, say, 10 per cent or 15 per cent of the 
voters in each of, say, 16 States. 
LET AMENDMENTS BE SUBMITTED 


At regular congressional pblennial elections, direct to the voters 

of the Nation, under safeguards laid down by the Congress. 

LET AMENDMENTS BE PUBLISHED 
in an official publicity pamphlet, printed at the Goyernment Printing 
Office and mailed by the Secretary of State direct to the voters of the 
several States. Let this pamphlet contain the ballot, title, and com- 
plete official text of the measure being submitted; also arguments for 
and against, prepared by the joint committees chosen by the proponents 
and opponents of the measure In Congress; also at least one argument 
for and against, prepared by joint committees of the various national 
organizations approving or opposing the measure. The expense of this 
pamphlet to be borne by the Federal Government. It would cost 
around 1 cent a voter. The long delay in the income tax amendment 
cost the consumers of the Nation over $2,000,000,000, - 

LPT AMENDMENTS BE ADOPTED 
if they receive a majority of the total vote cast thereon in the Na- 
tion and a majority of the vote cast thereon In a majority of the 
States. This double majority will protect State rights, 
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The yoters of the Nation haye had ample experience in voting upon 
amendments and measures, both State and local, for a century, The 
people of 19 States have had the added experience in the use of the 
initiative and referendum in State and local affairs, All this prepares 
the American citizenry to deal directly with its National Constitution. 
The inherent conservatism of the American people, as evidenced In 
their yote upon measures for the last quarter of a century, proves 
beyond cavil that they do not decide things rashly or radically, nor 
will they be deterred for a long period of time from constructive ac- 
tion to which a majority is agreed. F 


LOCAL CONTROL OF CENTRALIZED POWER 


This proposed“ gateway amendment“ should recelve special atten- 
tion from those citizens, progressive or conservative, who look with 
concern upon the tendency to centralize governmental power in Wash- 
ington. They are faced with this dilemma: 

Withont the exercise of local self-government, which develops habits 
of self-reliance and social courage, this democratic Republic can not 
endure. A supergovernment must not be permitted to rob its people 
of local independence. 

On the other hand, we are faced with the practical fact that modern 
methods of production, distribution, and communication, in bland dis- 
regard of geographical lines and the subdivisions of political power, 
have created an economic interdependence, nation-wide and even 
world-wide, unknown to the people of the eighteenth or previous cen- 
turies. Many things which formerly might safely be left to the 
States must now be dealt with by national legislation, if social justice 
and equality of business and individual opportunity are to prevail In 
the States themselves. Uniform child labor laws, for example, are 
necessary to put the manufacturers of all States upon an even footing 
ef production costs. 

The gateway amendment takes a long step in the direction of solving 
this dilemma, by placing the control of both local and National Gov- 
ernment directly in the hands of the people themselves. The principle 
here set forth has been employed in Australia and Switzerland in the 
amending of their federal constitutions, A study of their experience 
is illuminating. 

The time has come when, in Emerson's phrase, we must “not be 
contented with goodness, but explore if it be goodness.” We must not 
permit reverence for the fathers to shackle our hands, when not only 
children but crushed men and women are appealing to us for justice. 
We must learn to detect that skillful propaganda which, by making 
constitutions and courts sacrosanct, blinds our perceptions of the true 
eharacter of inhuman practices conducted under their sanction and pro- 
tection. 

We must extend our vision. We must remember that fundamental 
reforms come slowly; that no law can succeed in practice until it 
has been first enacted in public opinion. As an agency for education 
the initiative and referendum have no peer. Reaction is now at its 
height. The pendulum will soon begin to swing the other way. And 
in that hour, if the people have the proper tools of democracy in 
their hands, they can achieve their will and not be thwarted, as so 
eften in the past, by legislatures, executives, and courts dominated by 
political machines. 

We can not stand still and go forward at the same time. Surely, it 
fs not wisdom to walk backward, even though invited to do so by 
the distinguished Senator from New York. 

The issue here presented forces us back to first principles, and we 
may well begin with this principle: 

“The basis of our political systems is the right of the people 
to make and to alter their constitutions of government.”—(George 
Washington in the Farewell Address.) 


THE WADSWORTH AMENDMENT PROPOSED SUBSTITUTE FOR ARTICLE V 


The Congress, whenever two-thirds of both Houses shall deem it 
necessary, shall propose amendments to this Constitution, or, upon the 
application of two-thirds of the legislatures of the several States, shall 
eall a convention for proposing amendments which, in either case, shall 
be valid to all intents and purposes as a part of this Constitution 
when ratified by three-fourths of the several States either through their 
conventions elected by the people for that purpose or through the 
direct vote of their people at elections to be held under the authority 
of the respective States, reserving also to the States, respectively, the 
selection of either mode of ratification, and the authentication of the 
action taken, and until three-fourths of the States shall have ratified 
or more than one-fourth of the States shall have rejected a proposed 
amendment any State may by the same mode selected change its vote: 

Provided, That if at any time more than one-fourth of the States have 
rejected the proposed amendment said rejection shall be final and fur- 
ther consideration thereof by the States shall cease: 

Provided further, That any amendment proposed hereunder shall be 
inoperative unless it shall have been ratified as an amendment to the 
Constitution as provided in the Constitution within eight years from 
the date of submission thereof to the States by the Congress: 

Provided further, That no State, without its consent, shall be de- 
prived of its equal suffrage in the Senate. 


ARTICLE VY OF THE CONSTITUTION AS IT IS 


The Congress, whenever two-thirds of both Houses shall deem it 
necessary, shall propose amendments to this Constitution, or, on the 
application of the legislatures of two-thirds of the several States, shall 
call a convention for proposing amendments, which, in either case, 
shall be valid to all intents and purposes, as part of this Constitution 
when ratified by the legislatures of three-fourths of the several States, 
or by conventions in three-fourths thereof, as the one or the other 
mode of ratification may be proposed by the Congress: Provided, That 
+ * no State, without its consent, shall be deprived of its equal 
suffrage in the Senate. 


NATIONAL BANKING ASSOCIATIONS AND FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 8887) to amend an act entitled 
“An act to provide for the consolidation of national banking 
associations,” approved November 7, 1918, to amend section 
5136 as amended, section 5137, section 5138 as amended, section 
5142, section 5150, section 5155, section 5190, section 5200 as 
amended, section 5202 as amended, section 5208 as amended, 
section 5209, section 5211 as amended of the Revised Statutes 
of the United States, and to amend sections 13 and 24 of the 
Federal reserve act, and for other purposes, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Minne- 
sota [Mr. Surpsteap] is entitled to the floor. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. President, I suggest the 
absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Clerk will call the roll, 

The principal legislative clerk called the roll, and the follow- 
ing Senators answered to their names: 


Ashurst Edwards Kendrick Robinson 
Ball crust Keyes Sheppard 
Bayard Fernald Ladd Shipstead 
Bingham e McKellar Shortridge 
rah Less McKinley Simmons 
Brookhart Fletcher McLean Smith 
Broussard zier McNary Nmoot 
Bursum George Means Stephens 
Butler Glass Metealt Swanson 
Cameron Gooding Neely ‘Trammell 
Capper Hale Norbeck Underwood 
Caraway Harreld Oddie Wadsworth 
Copeland Heflin Overman Walsh, Mont. 
Howell ‘epper Warren 
Curtis Johnson, Calif. Pittman Watson 
Dial Johnson, Minn. Ralston 
Dill Jones, N. Mex. Ransdell 


Jones, Wash. Reed, Mo. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Sixty-nine Senators have 
answered to their names. A quorum is present. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Mr. President, at 5 o'clock this afternoon 
I rose to address the Senate on the bill before the Senate. 
The bill came over from the House, where it was considered 
by the Committee on Banking and Currency, In the House it 
has been amended and amended. It came to the Senate and 
was sent to the Senate Committee on Banking and Currency, 
where it has been again amended. I regret very much that 
there has been such limited time in whieh to discuss the bill. 
I shall address myself only to one or two provisions in the 
bill that strike me as being rather repugnant to ideas that I 
hold on the question of safe banking. 

Before I do that I wish to take a few minutes to discuss a 
news item that appeared in the Washington News last Friday 
evening. I desire to discuss that now, because in my opinion 
it is one of the most important news items that has come to 
my attention in a long time. It is a news item announcing 
that the President of the United States may hold up private 
loans to foreign governments, and it reads as follows: 

United States may hold up private loans to France. 

White House frowns on most loans to foreign governments. 

The United States Government may hold up the private loans of 
$140,000,000 which the French Government announces it will soon 
try to raise in this country. 

This will be the first foreign-government loan sought here since the 
White House announced that such credits extended by American bank- 
ers would be frowned upon unless the borrdwing government was prac- 
ticing domestic economy. 


Mr. President, I have felt impelled at times to criticize the 
financial policy of the administration. I have done so as a 
matter of public duty. I will say that I am as happy to com- 
mend the administration and the President when action is 
taken which in my opinion deserves commendation. I do that 
also as a public duty. If the President is correctly quoted in 
this news item, I want to congratulate him and the American 
people upon the idea held by the Chief Executive. 

During the last year there were floated in this country 
foreign loans to the amount of sixteen hundred million dollars. 
The United States now holds foreign securities amounting to 


1925 
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more than twelve thousand million dollars. Private investors 
hold foreign securities in the amount of ninety-five hundred 
million dollars, sixteen hundred million dollars of which were 
floated here in 1924. 

I have from the New York Times financial section of January 
4, 1925, a compilation of all foreign loans floated in the United 
States during the year 1924. In the same compilation there is 
also found the total amount of foreign loans floated in the 
United States up to the end of the year 1924. These figures 
are exclusive of the amount that European Governments owe 
to the Government of the United States. The summary from 
the financial section of the New York Times is as follows: 
[From the New York Times, Sunday, January 4, 1925, financial section] 
1924 FOREIGN LOANS WERE $1,623,696,000—-TOTAL OF AMERICANS’ INVEST- 

MENTS ABROAD INCLUDED STOCKS, BONDS, AND PRIVATE CREDITS 

The total of all foreign inyestments made by Americans in the cal- 
endar year just ended was $1,623,696,000, according to a compilation 
by Max Winkler, Ph. D., manager of the-foreign department of Moody's 
Investors Service, This record includes stocks and bonds and also 
credits that were advanced privately, leaving out, however, those 
credits to foreign Governments which were repaid before the end of 
the year. 

A summary of the record for the year follows: 


On December 31, 1923, the total of American investments in foreign 
securities was $8,000,000,000. After allowing for the paying of some 
of these loans, the total at the end of 1924 was calculated at not less 
than $9,500,000,000. i 


Mr. President, we are the only large nation in the world that 


is solvent. We control the gold supply of the world. We are 
in a position to control the banking credit of the world, and, 
as such, we control the economic power of the world. This is 
the greatest power, to be used for good or evil, that was ever 
given any nation in the world to control. The manner in 
which this power shall be controlled will determine, for good 
or evil, the destiny of nations and the destiny of humanity. It is 
for the Government of the United States to say how this power 
shall be used. This power belongs to the American people. 
Until this time it has, to a large extent, been in the hands of 
the bankers, and therefore in their control. It is the property 
of the American people. Banking credits are merely held in 
trust by American bankers. They have been dissipating this 
credit promiscuously all over the world by floating foreign 
loans, peddling the securities to American investors, and reaping 
for themselves enormous commissions. The American investors 
hold the paper; the foreign governments and corporations have 
the money; and the American bankers have the commissions. 

This control of banking credit and investment credit is 
used by bankers to secure concessions and obtain commissions 
at the expense of European peoples and American investors. 
Such control should be exercised by the American Government 
and used for the purpose of promoting peace and the welfare 
of humanity. America is in a position to say to the rest of the 
world, “We do not want to use this tremendous economic 
power for the purpose of building large armies and great 
navies, to be used for taking the iron, coal, and oil fields and 
trade routes of other nations, but we want to use this economic 
power to promote peace and production of wealth.” We can 
say to the world, “ We will loan you all the money you need 
with which to finance your productive industries, with which to 
build homes for your people and buy food for your people, 
provided you will disarm, disband your large standing armies, 
quit building battleships, and get down to a peace basis, not 
merely talk peace while spending billions of dollars preparing 
for war, but actually abolish conscription and the building of 
large navies and sign an agreement to outlaw war for all 
time as an international crime like piracy. If you will do that, 
we will loan you money in unlimited quantities; we will loan 
you money for all the purposes of peace.” 

That is what America can say to the world, and that 
is what we should have said a long time ago. We are in a 
position to dictate peace to the world for the next hundred 
years, Instead of assuming that attitude, however, we have 


until this time chosen rather to assume an abject, creeping, 
crawling, cringing, dollar complex by salaaming to the opinions 
of the diplomats, the bankers, and the imperialists of Europe. 

If the President is quoted correctly, I want to commend him. 
It gives us a hope that in the future the foreign policy of the 
United States may be controlled through the economic power 
being directed By the President and Congress in the interest 
of peace and the welfare of humanity and not by the bankers 
in the interest of concessions and commissions. 

The total production of the people of Europe can not pay 
the interest on their tremendous indebtedness and maintain 
their present system of militarism. If they try both, the in- 
evitable outcome is more war and misery, I wish to quote 
on that point Mr. Roger Babson in his special letter of No- 
vember 18. On the question of whether Europe can pay inter- 
est on her total indebtedness and maintain her present system 
of militarism, he says: 


There Is one phase of the situation, however, which should be 
understood by every investor. A large number of European securi- 
ties are now being offered in the United States, and clients will have 
to decide whether or not they will put money into these securities, 
Statistics show clearly that the European countries have surplus 
earnings enough to pay interest on Europe's present indebtedness or 
for maintaining Europe's present armies. There, however, is not 
enough money to do both, Europe is a good deal like the steamer 
on the Mississippi River that Abraham Lincoln used to tell about; it 
had boiler capacity enough elther to run the boat or blow the whistle, 
but could not do both at the same time. 


If the American Government will so choose, this tremendous 
reservoir of credit that belongs to the American people can be 
husbanded until Europe is willing to come to the proper terms. 
By “ proper terms” I do not mean a higher rate of interest and 
larger concessions, but disarmament down to sufficient forces 
to do police duty in order to maintain law and order on land 
and sea, we, of course, agreeing to do the same. If this be 
done, we can afford to give Europe all the credit that it needs 
at a low rate of interest, and permanent peace will be the in- 
evitable result. Unless terms of this character shall be im- 
posed as a condition of such loans the time will come when wa 
will discover that the old saying is true, By loaning money to 
your friends you lose your friends,” and American investors 
will find themselves in the position of those who bought Rus- 
sian bonds peddled in this country by the bankers of New York. 
When they sold those Russian bonds to American investors 
they induced the American investors to bet their money that the 
Government of the Czar would continue to rule Russia. They 
bet their money and they lost. They now hold the bonds as 
scraps of paper as evidence that they bet on the wrong horse, 
But the bankers got their commissions. Bankers peddling 
these foreign loans to American investors now are inducing 
American investors to bet their money that the present order 
in Europe will continue. That order can not continue unless 
Europe disarms and builds from now on on a foundation of 


peace. 

We are in a position to dictate that policy of peace, and un- 
less we do so the time will undoubtedly come when these 
American investors will find that they have again been induced 
to bet upon a losing horse, unless they shall be able to induce 
the Government to send their Army and Navy over to collect 
the debts owed to American investors, as the marines have 
been sent to Central America to collect debts owed to American 
investors. 

A few days ago in a news article in the New York Times the 
headlines said, “It is a question how far the American flag 
shall follow the dollar.” There are some, who believe that it is 
the duty of the flag to follow the dollar. I never liked that 
slogan. I would rather have it said that the American flag 
only follows American principles, and that we ought to see to 
it that these principles are of such a character that no Ameri- 
can need be ashamed to see his flag follow them. 

This money that is needed by Europe should be loaned to 
Europe not as a money lender who wants commissions and con- 
cessions. Whatever money Europe needs for productive indus- 
tries, for the pursuits of peace, we should loan to Europe as a 
friend who requires that the only condition of the loan shall be 
a practical manifestation of peaceful intentions by the Govern- 
ments of Europe. The people of Europe want peace. If the 
Governments want our money, let them pay for it by guarantee- 
ing world peace, and let us see to it that they shall not use this 
money for the purposes of building large armies and navies, 
which in the future they may use against their friend, Uncle 
Sam, whose people loaned them the money. 

This economic power of the United States, if properly used 
and directed, is a genuine power for peace greater than all the 
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armies and navies of the world, all the arbitration courts, all 
the Leagues of Nations, all the holy and unholy alliances that 
have disappointed a niiive humanity. 

I hope the President is correctly quoted in this news item, 
and I hope he will continue in the direction in which this 
news item indieates he has taken the first step. If he will 


follow that road to the end, generations of who 
shall come after him and generations of peoples in every 
nation who shall come after him will bless his name. He has 
for a long time stood at the parting of the ways. I hope he 
may be given the grace and the courage to choose the road to 
genuine pence. 

Mr. President, I want now to discuss very briefly the bill 
before the Senate. I hesitate to do so because I had hoped 
that some one else better qualified than I, and who had had 
more time to study the provisions of this bill than I, would 
discuss certain phases of it. I did not know, I was not aware 
until this afternoon, that this bill would come before the Sen- 
ate so soon. I tried to keep track of it as it came through 
the various channels over from the House. I have discussed 
parts of it very briefly with the Senator from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. Perree] and the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. MCLEAN]. 
I am sure those who sponsor this bill have labored very 
earnestly and very hard to bring a meritorious bill before the 
Senate. I want to say that I do not set myself up as an 
expert or authority on a question of legislation of this kind; 
but I find, after a hurried examination of the bill, one pro- 
vision that it seems to me may lead to difficulties and dangers 
that we do not want in a banking act. I think we have made 
mistakes in the past. This, rather than restricting and limit- 
ing these dangers, it seems to me, rather extends the possi- 
bility of danger. 

I want to say in the beginning that I believe there are 
certain things we should always bear in mind. One of these 
things is that bank deposits are, at least morally speaking 
and I think as a matter of fact, trust funds held in trust for 
the depositors; and it is the duty of the bank and it is the 
intention ef the banking laws of the country that these trust 
funds shall be protected for the benefit of the depositors. 
Therefore, certain restrictions have been placed upon the 
methods of disposition and handling of these funds. Certain 
kinds of paper are prohibited from the bank vaults. Certain 
reserves are required by law to be held in the vaults of the 
banks for the protection of these trust funds. 

I believe it is reasonable to assume that it is the intention 
that the reserves of the bank shall be held to meet an emer- 
gency that might arise and so threaten the safety of these 
funds that are held in trust for the depositors, and loaned 
out to borrowers. Therefore it would seem to me that any- 
thing that would jeopardize the reserves of any bank, and 
particulerly the bank of central reserve, where all of the 
reserves of the member banks of the Federal reserve banking 
system are deposited—anything that is proposed that has the 
appearance of jeopardizing these reserves and piling up liabili- 
ties against these reserves should be serutinized very carefully, 
in order that the trust funds deposited and held by the bank- 
ing system shall be protected for the benefit of the depositors 
and for the benefit of commerce and for the welfare of the 
country. 

On page 27 of this bill, section 14, we have an amendment 
to the Federal reserve banking act that it seems to me extends 
what I have very often considered a danger to the reserve 
funds of the Federal reserve banking system. There are cer- 
tain kinds of paper that can be rediscounted by the member 
banks with the Federal reserve banks, and that paper forms 
a basis for the Federal reserve notes that circulate throughout 
the country. On page 22, section 10, we have enumerated the 
kinds of paper that can be discounted with the Federal re- 
serye banks and used as a basis upon which Federal reserve 
notes are issued and put into cireulation. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. SHIPSTHAD. Yes. 

Mr. PEPPER. Is the Senator correct in the statement just 
made? My understanding is that section 5200 is the section 
which prescribes what liabilities may be created by a person, 
corporation, or individual to a national bank. 

Mr, SHIPSTHDAD. Yes; that is correct, 

Mr. PEPPER. And in the particular that the Senator is 
discussing, the committee amendment makes no change in the 
existing law. 

Mr. SHIPSTHAD. I am aware of that. 

Mr. PEPPER. The point that the Senator is speaking to 
arises under section 14. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Yes: but the Senator does not go far 
enough, as I shall show. Section 14, on page 27, deals with an 


amendment to the Federal reserve banking act; and the Federal 
reserve banking aet, when it comes to enumerate the things or 
the kinds of paper that can be rediscounted with the Federal 
reserve banks, refers to section 10. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, the Senator is entirely right. 
In the interest of accuracy I merely wished to point out that 
section 10 is not, as he stated, a proposed amendment to the 
Federal reserve act, but is a proposed amendment to the na- 
tional banking act. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Tes; that is correct. 

Mr. PEPPER. And the only way in which the Federal re- 
serve act is affected is by the provision in section 14 to which 
the Senator has last referred. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. That is correct. Evidently I did not 
make myself clear. 

I turn to section 14 and call to the attention of the Senate 
what that section provides for, also bearing in mind as a 
background the old Federal reserve banking act as it now ex- 
ists. Then I turn back to section 10, which here is an amend- 
ment to the national banking act, and where we find enumer- 
ated certain classes of paper that under another subdivision 
are subject to exemption so far as rediscounting with the 
Federal reserve banks is concerned; and here I want to call 
jaa 3 your attention: On line 21, under subdivision (a), are 
ncluded— 


Bills of exchange drawn in good faith against actually existing 
values. 


That paper can be accepted by national banks in unlimited 
quantities and under the Federal reserve banking act as it 
now exists can be rediscounted at the Federal reserve banks 
without limit; and I want you to note carefully the phrasing 
of that provision: 


Bills of exchange drawn in good faith against actually existing 
values. 


These bills of exchange under the law do not need to be 
guarded by security; they do not have to be secured when a 
member bank rediscounts them at the Federal reserve bank. 
I think that is a very loose phraseology or provision when you 
take into consideration the fact that this paper, unsecured, 
can be sent to the Federal reserve bank and be used as a 
basis of currency. 

I admit that where it is an absolutely honest transaction, 
carried on in good faith, and there had been an actual sale of 
commodities, and the paper is good—— 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. President, just exactly what does the Sena- 
tor mean when he says that a bill of exchange is unsecured? 
A bill of exchange represents an actual commercial transac- 
tion—at least, I had supposed so—represents goods of actual 
value, with documents attached, in the process of shipment. 

Mr. SHIPSTHAD. Mr. President, if the Senator from Vir- 
ginia will look on page 23, under classification (c), he will find 
that it provides: 


Drafts and bills of exchange secured by shipping documents convey- 
ing or securing title to goods shipped. 


There is a distinction between classification (c) and classi- 
fication (a). Very likely the Senator from Virginia has refer- 
ence to that class of paper we find in classification (e), “ bills 
of exchange secured by shipping documents conveying or secur- 
ing title to goods shipped.” That is an entirely different propo- 
sition, and I have no criticism to make of that. I am not 
saying that I criticize this other proposition. I only want to 
call it to Senators’ attention, because to me it looks as though 
there is an element of danger. I think we have had some 
trouble with that kind of paper. 

Mr. GLASS. The Senator, of course, knows that that is the 
existing law and has been the existing law for a very long 
while, 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Oh, yes; I am very well aware of that, 
and I am also well aware of the fact that we have had trouble 
with some of this paper getting into Federal reserve banks. I 
say that this bill, in my opinion, instead of restricting and lim- 
iting that danger, is opening the door still further for the 
influx of paper which will be piled up against the gold reserve 
of the Federal reserve banks, paper that has no security back 
of it. I am now referring to classification (b), in line 23. 

Mr. GLASS. May I inquire just precisely what the Senator's 
definition of “bill of exchange” is? Ile keeps saying that a 
bill of exchange has no security behind it. What is a bill of 
exchange? 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. I will say to the Senator that there are 
different definitions. Some people compare it with a note. 

Mr. GLASS. Certainly not an accommodation note? 
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Mr. SHIPSTHAD. It is a bill showing that an exchange of 
goods has been made, It is an obligation that is the result of 
an exchange of commodities or a financial transaction. In 
England I believe they are called “ trade bills.” 

Mr. GLASS. Are not the commodities security behind the 
transaction? 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. I doubt whether the Senator is correct 
when he says they are always behind them, any more than they 
are behind a note given for a transaction. 

Mr. GLASS. A note may be given and have nothing behind 
it except a single name. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. The Senator then distinguishes between 
a commercial note, a business note, given in a business or com- 
mercial transaction, and a bill of exchange? 

Mr. GLASS. Yes. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. I am very glad to have the Senator's 
opinion of that. I discussed this bill the other day with Mr. 
Collins, Assistant Comptroller of the Currency, and I called 
this to his attention. I wanted to know why classification (b) 
was put into this bill, and he said it was done for the purpose 
of clarifying a condition which had arisen under classification 
(a), because, he said, the Comptroller of the Currency had 
ruled that for all practical purposes the kind of paper men- 
tioned in classification (b) was the same character and class 
of paper mentioned in classification (a) as a bill of exchange. 
He’said the only difference would be this, that if you say that 
commercial and business paper, notes, given for a commercial 
or business transaction, shall not be discounted or rediscounted 
with a Federal reserve bank when a transaction is made, in 
order to comply with the law, all you say to the man is, “I 
do not want your note, because I can not take it to my bank 
and have it rediscounted with the Federal reserve bank. In- 
stead of giving me a note, give me a bill of exchange, and I 
ean take it to the bank, and the bank can take it to the Fed- 
eral reserve bank, have it rediscounted, and have currency 
issued against it.” 

Section 14 of the bill amends section 13 of tlie Federal re- 
serve banking act so that paper under subdivision (b), section 
10 of this act, may be rediscounted by member banks at Federal 
reserve banks in unlimited quantities. I assume that this is 
done in order to clarify a ruling by the Comptroller of the 
Currency, when he has already ruled and already held that 
“Commercial paper or business paper actually owned by the 
person, company, corporation, or firm negotiating the same,” 
is actually, for all practical purposes, as good paper for redis- 
counting with Federal reserve banks as paper enumerated in 
classification (a). 

It seems to me that there is a distinction here, and while I 
do not question the good faith or the motives of departmental 
heads, we have experience after experience where they issue 
and make rulings that very often are contrary to the intention 
of Congress when it writes the law under which they operate. 

Last year an emergency arose in the United States, when 
the Solicitor of the Treasury, contrary to the construction of an 
act of Congress by the Secretary of the Treasury of seven years’ 
standing, ruled that farmers’ insurance companies and coopera- 
tive insurance companies came under the provisions of the 
revenue act; and it was necessary for Congress to pass a law 
- reversing the ruling handed down by the solicitor. 

I am not saying that the Comptroller of the Currency has 
here purposely and deliberately legislated and read into the 
law something which Congress did not intend should go into 
the national banking act, but for all practical purposes that is 
the effect of it. That has been the law, so far as the Comp- 
troller of the Currency is concerned, ever since he made that 
ruling, and this provision is intended to make that ruling a 
part of the national banking act. 

What is “commercial or business paper actually owned by 
the person, company, corporation, or firm negotiating the 
same"? 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me 
for a moment? 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Certainly. 

Mr. PEPPER. I can not help thinking that the Senator from 
Minnesota is under some misapprehension of fact in connection 
with the statements he is making. The language which he is 
criticizing and which he suggests the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency is eager to enact into law, to justify a ruling he has 
made, is the language of the existing law, and has been for 
years and years and years. Subsection (b), on the subject of 
commercial paper actually owned by a person, firm, or corpora- 
tion, is the law to-day. 

Mr, SHIPSTEAD. Absolutely; but if the Senator will par- 
don me, he does not go far enough again, 


Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, we will go far enough in a 
moment. I wish to point out that the tenth section of the pro- 
posed bill makes no change whatever in the substance of the 
existing law affecting the exceptions to the 10 per cent rule 
affecting the amount of credit which a national bank can give 
to any one customer. The Senator is mistaken in thinking that 
there are now two classes of cases, one a bill-of-exchange casa 
and the other a direct-note case, and that one of them is within 
the national banking act and the other is not. They are both 
within the national banking act; they are both within the ex- 
plicit provisions of section 5200. The only change in tbis 
regard in the existing law is that when you come to amend the 
Federal reserve act in section 14 you assimilate these two 
cases for the purpose of fixing the right of the Federal reserve 
bank to rediscount paper, and if the Senator will permit me to 
give a simple illustration, I think it will be clear to Senators 
on both sides of the Chamber. 

If I sell an automobile to a purchaser, I may either draw 
upon him for the price and gain his acceptance, or I may take 
his note and place my indorsement upon it. In either event, 
under the terms of section 5200, as it stands to-day and as it 
will stand if this bill passes, I may take either that bill of 
exchange or I may take that note to a national bank, and I 
may cause the national bank, if it approves the paper, to dis- 
count that paper for me and place the proceeds to my credit. 
That makes no change in existing law. 

This point is, however, true, that at present, if the national 
bank which has taken the paper I have described goes to the 
Federal reserve bank for a rediscount, the Federal reserve 
bank, without any sufficient reason behind the law that con- 
trols it, is limited in the amount of rediscounting it can do in 
the case of the transaction that takes the note form, but is 
unlimited in respect of the rediscounting it can do when the 
transaction takes the bill-of-exchange form. The only effect 
of this bill is to recognize that the two transactions are identi- 
cal in respect of security, that it makes no difference as 
respects good banking or good security if the vendor of that 
commodity in the one case draws on the purchaser for the 
price, or in the other case exacts a note from the purchaser. 
In either case the thing that goes to the national bank is two- 
name paper against an actually existing commercial transac- 
tion, and we see no reason why the national bank which has 
acquired that paper in regular course should not be permitted 
to get a rediscount in the one case as it may in the other. 
That is the whole question that is covered by the very inter- 
esting argument the Senator has made, but I venture to be- 
lieve that his impression is that the proposed legislation 
changes the law much more radically than it really does. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Mr. President, I think I get the trend of 
the Senator's argument. If I understand the Senator correctly, 
he means to say, and I think says, that for all practical pur- 
poses the paper under classification (b) is the same in char- 
acter as the paper under classification (a). 

Mr. PEPPER. I mean, Mr. President, precisely that 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Then the Senator does not agree with 
the Senator from Virginia. 

Mr. PEPPER. I say further that the paper of both sorts is 
actually covered by the existing legislation under the national 
banking act and is eligible for discount by a national bank for 
its customers. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Does the Senator mean to say that under 
the Federal reserve banking act as it now exists unsecured 
notes, commercial paper, and business paper are eligible for re- 
discount in unlimited quantities by a member bank at the 
Federal reserve bank? 

Mr. PEPPER. I have tried to make it clear that that form 
of commercial paper which we call a bill of exchange—a draft 
drawn by the drawer upon the drawee in respect of a commer- 
cial transaction—actually initiated in good faith and accepted 
by such drawee, is paper which, in the first place, the national 
bank may take from its customer without reference to this 10 
per cent rule—— 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. And can also be discounted in unlimited 
quantities at a Federal reserve bank. 


Mr.PEPPER. Undoubtedly. That is the existing law. In the 


second place, if the parties choose to give to their transaction 
not a bill of exchange form, but a simple commercial negotiable 


promissory-note form, where the vendor draws his note in favor 


of the vendor and the vendor places his indorsement upon the 
note, then, again, under the existing law the national bank 
may discount that paper for its customer without reference to 
the 10 per cent limit, and the difference is—— 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Just a moment. 
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Mr. PEPPER. Permit me to finish. The difference is that 
as to that second transaction, which differs not a bit in sub- 
stance or security from the first transaction, the existing law 
limits the amount of rediscounting that the Federal reserve 
bank ean do, and the suggestion or amendment proposed by the 
committee is to assimilate the two transactions in point of form 
as they are identical in point of substance. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. If the Senator will permit me, I will read 
that vert of the Federal reserve banking act covering that point. 
It provides: 


The aggregate of such notes, drafts, and bills bearing the signature 
or indorsement of any one borrower, whether a person, company, firm, 
or corporation, rediscounted for any one bank, shall at no time exceed 
10 per cent of the unimpaired capital and surplus of said bank. 


“At no time exceed 10 per cent of the unimpaired capital and 
surplus of said bank.” 

Mr. PEPPER. May I ask from what the Senator is read- 
ing? 

Mr. Sen ont From the Federal reserve banking act, on 
page 2“. 

Mr. PEPPER. That is section 5200 of the Revised Statutes, 
which is not a part of the Federal reserve banking act, but a 
part of the national banking act. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. I call the Senator’s attention to section 
13 under the heading “ Powers of Federal reserve bank.” This 
is the fourth paragraph of section 13 of the Federal reserve 
banking act. This has to do with a class of paper that can be 
rediscounted by Federal reserve banks, and that paper is herein 
enumerated. It will be noticed that there is a limitation here, 
and then there is a certain class of paper upon which there is no 
limitation. I read it again: 


The aggregate of such notes, drafts, and bills bearing the signature 
or indorsemeat of any borrower, whether a person, company, firm, 
or corporation, rediscounted for any one bank shall at no time exceed 
10 per cent of the unimpaired capital and surplus of sald bank; but 
this restriction shall not apply te discount of bills of exchange drawn 
in good faith against actually existing value. 


In this paragraph of the Federal reserve banking act it is as 
plain as the English language can put it that notes, drafts, 
and bills bearing the signature and indorsement of any one bor- 
rower, whether a person, company, firm, or corporation, redis- 
counted for any bank shall at no time exceed 10 per cent of the 
unimpaired capital and surplus of said bank.” 

It seems to me that the amendment proposed to the Federal 
reserve banking act in section 14 of the pending bill on page 27 
amends the Federal reserve banking act so that the paper that 
has been limited to 10 per cent of the capital and surplus under 
the existing law will be taken from under that restriction and 
limitation, and the restriction and limitation will be entirely 
wiped away. It certainly goes further than section (a), because 
under section (a) bills of exchange drawn in good faith against 
actually existing value are included. Of course, if we assume 
that all notes given are in good faith against actually existing 
value we will be perfectly safe. 

We can assume a lot of things when we come to deal with the 
protection of the banking funds belonging to depositors and 
the reserves that are required by law to be kept in the vault 
of the central bank for the protection of them; but if it was 
reasonable and safe to assume all of those things, we would 
not need any restrictive or protective legislation for this pur- 


pose, 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Carrer in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Minnesota yield to the Senator from 
Pennsylvania? 

Mr. SHIPSTBAD. I yield. 

Mr. PEPPER. I suggest, in the interest of making progress 
in the consideration of the measure, that now that the Senator 
has made plain to us the point which he has in mind, we pro- 
ceed to take up the committee amendments, and when we come 
te the one which is affected by the Senator’s criticism it may 
be made the subject of further discussion, and when amend- 
ments other than the committee amendments are in order, per- 
haps the Senator will have an amendment to propose, and the 
Senate can decide as between the committee and the Senator's 
criticism. I am afraid that if the discussion generates into a 
running debate between the Senator in charge of the bill and 
the Senator from Minnesota, we will not be able to make any 
ibn Fag that justifies the presence of Senators at this evening 
session. 

Mr. SHIPSTHAD. I will say to the Senator that I have no 
intention of hampering the progress of the Dill. 


Mr. PEPPER. I feel sure of that, and that is the reason 
why I make the suggestion that the Senator's question can be 
raised by an amendment at the proper time. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. I call this to the attention of Senators 
now present, because the Senator from Missouri [Mr. READ] 
this afternoon called attention to it. This is as important a 
piece of legislation as has come before the Senate. I have no 
doubt that those who have conducted hearings on the bill have 
worked diligently and earnestly, and I do not question their 
faith, but we are asked to consider a piece of legislation here 
and we ought to consider it. I do not say that I am right in 
my argument, I may be wrong, but I feel that it is something 
that ought to be looked into, and for that reason I am calling 
it to the attention of the Senate. £ 

I want to say just a few words and then I shall be per- 
fectly willing to proceed with the committee amendments. We 
have had some trouble with paper being placed in Federal re- 
serve banks as liabilities against the reserve of the bank. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, may I interrupt the Sena- 
tor to call his attention to the provision on page 28, under sec- 
tion 14, to which he has referred? I will say to the Senator that 
the matter has been given very faithful and earnest considera- 
tion by the Committee on Banking and Currency. I am afraid 
the Senator has overlooked the provision on page 28, which 
reads: 


Provided, however, That nothing in this paragraph shall be con- 
strued to change the character or classes of paper now eligible for dis- 
count by Federal reserve banks. 


The danger the Senator seems to apprehend is covered by 
that proviso. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. I am very glad the Senator from Florida 
called that to my attention. I maintain that not only does it 
change the character of the paper but it also changes the quan- 
tity of a certain class of paper that has been limited by the 
Federal reserve banking act as it now exists, which up until 
this time could not be rediscounted by the Federal reserve 
banks above 10 per cent of the capital and surplus, and yet 
now under this very act and that very amendment it is pro- 
posed that it may be rediscounted in unlimited quantities. I 
hope the Senator will bear in mind section 5200 in relation to 
this point. 

I do not want to interfere with the Senator’s progress with 
the bill, but I want to call this to the attention of the Senate 
because the reserves of the banking system 

Mr. REED of Missouri rose. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Does the Senator from Missouri wish to 
interrupt me? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I do not mean to interrupt the Sen- 
ator in the middie of a sentence. 

Mr. SHIPSTHAD. I yield to the Senator from Missouri. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I desire to ask the Senator from 
Pennsylvania—with the permission of the Senator from Minne- 
sota, because it bears on what he has been discussing—whether 
in describing the kind of notes which could be accepted he was 
referring to the language found in paragraph (b) at the bot- 
tom of page 22 of the bill? 

Mr. PEPPER. I understand the Senator from Minnesota is 
discussing the character of paper in subsection (b) at the place 
indicated by the Senator from Missouri. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I understood the Senator from 
Pennsylvania to illustrate his point, which was that there was 
no practical difference between a bill of exchange drawn 
against a sale and a promissory note received through a sale, 
and that the object of paragraph (b) was to cover the same 
class of transaction as paragraph (a) except that the form 
of paper evidence of debt is in one case a bill of exchange 
that has been accepted, while the other is a promissory note. 

Mr. PEPPER. That is not what I meant to say. The 
character of paper specified in subsection (a) and the char- 
acter of paper specified in subsection (b) are both of them 
described in the existing form of section 5200. This bill makes 
no change in the existing law with respect to them. What I 
said was that a commercial transaction of purchase and sale, 
where the vendor in the one case draws on the purchaser 
and the purchaser accepts the draft and the vendor then causes 
the draft to be discounted by his national bank, is in substance 
the same transaction as one in which the same sale takes 
place, and the vendor instead of drawing takes the note of 
the purchaser and indorses the note and procures its discount. 

Mr. REND of Missouri. I so understood the Senator. I 
understood that the Senator meant to convey the idea that 
paragraph (b) was intended to cover exactly the same sort of 
transaction—that is, an actual sale—as pargraph (a) except 
that in one case the form of instrument is a bill of exchange 
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and in the other case a note. If that is correct I beg to sug- 
gest that doubt as to the meaning of paragraph (b) could be 
easily removed by employing in paragraph (b) the same lan- 
guage in substance as is employed in paragraph (a), or to 
amend paragraph (a) so that it would read “ bills of exchange 
drawn in good faith or promissory notes received in good faith 
against actually existing value.” 

Mr. PEPPER. I think there is very great force in the sug- 
gestion of the Senator. The only reason that I can suggest 
to the Senator in opposition to that view is that we have de- 
sired to change as little as possible the language which has been 
in the national banking act for a decade and which has ac- 
quired, through decisions of the Comptroller of the Currency, 
a kind of stereotyped meaning with the profession. 

Those two subsections—the subsection describing bills of ex- 
change drawn against actually existing value and the other 
describing commercial paper—are old-established formulae, 
which we have not felt like changing. That is all I can say 
in answer to the Senator's suggestion. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I do not desire to take the time of 
the Senator from Minnesota, but I think that subsection (b) 
might easily be construed to embrace paper where it did not 
involve an actual transaction of sale similar to the case the 
Senator has put in the matter of the bills of exchange. 

I know there is some phraseology that has obtained a pe- 
culiar meaning by virtue of long usage, and I thought it might 
saye dispute if we could adopt similar phraseology or some 
apt words to show that by commercial or business paper is 
meant commercial or business paper which has been delivered 
in consideration of an actual sale. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD, I think that it is necessary in order to 
make myself clear to point out that under existing law it is 
permitted to rediscount the class of paper in classification (a) 
with Federal reserve banks in unlimited quantities, while paper 
under classification (b), according to the Federal reserve bank- 
ing act as it now exists, although it can be taken by national 
banks in unlimited quantities, can not be rediscounted with 
Federal reserve banks in unlimited quantities, but as to any one 
borrower can only be rediscounted to the amount of 10 per cent 
of the capital and surplus. I claim that under this provision 
that limitation is now removed. 

We were told that the reason so many banks failed after 1920 
was because they were loaded up with this class of paper 
business paper, notes unsecured—which they could not redis- 
count at the Federal reserve banks. If they had bills of ex- 
change drawn in good faith against actual existing values they 
could rediscount them at the Federal reserve bank and could 
get the money, but when the member bank had paper falling 
under classification (b) and the borrower could not pay the 
member bank was frequently obliged to suffer a loss, If it 
had been possible then to rediscount such paper with the Fed- 
eral reserve banks, there is no reason to assume that because 
of that fact the borrower would have been able to pay. So, in- 
stead of tying up only the reserves of the national bank, if, 
under the Federal reserve banking act, that paper could have 
been placed in Federal reserve banks, it would have tied up the 
reserves of the Federal reserve banking system with that class 
of paper. 

It is a question of public policy whether we are going to 
allow the reserves of the Federal reserve banks to be tied up 
with liabilities of that character against them. 

In the other subdivisions are enumerated other classes of 
paper, for which it is provided that there shall be security, 
something that may be sold in case the borrower can not pay, 
so that the reserve funds of the banks shall be protected if a 
borrower can not pay his indebtedness. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, will the Senator from Minne- 
sota yield to me? 

Mr. SHIPSTHAD. Yes. 

Mr. PEPPER, May I ask the Senator to consider the sug- 
gestion I made a few moments ago, that the only way in 
which to bring his very important snggestion to a point is to 
prepare an amendment which would carry it into effect? 

Mr. SHIPSTHAD. I have such an amendment. 

Mr. PEPPER. Would it be agreeable to the Senator to let 
us take up the reading of the amendments, and proceed in that 
fashion, and dispose of them one by one? 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Very well; I shall be very glad to do 
that. 

Mr. PEPPER. I shall very much appreciate it, if the Sena- 
tor will let us do that. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. I shall be very glad to do so; but before 
agreeing to that, I desire to ask is there a unanimous-consent 
agreement that we shall vote on the pending bill to-night? I 
want to give the Senator every opportunity to have his amend- 


ments considered, and to make progress with the bill, and for 
the present I shall let the matter rest until the committee 
amendments shall have been disposed of. 

Mr. PEPPER. I thank the Senator. I suggest that, with 
the consent of the Senate, we proceed to take up the committee 
amendments. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will state the. 
first committee amendment. 

The first committee amendment was, on page 5, line 12, after 
the words “and provided further,” to strike out the following 
proviso: 

That, except as to branches im foreign countries, independencies, or 
insular possessions of the United States, it shall be unlawful for any 
such consolidated association to retain in operation any branches which 
may have been established beyond the corporate Umits of the city, 
town, or village in which such consolidated association is located, and 
it shall be unlawful for any such consolidated association to retain in 
operation any branches which may have been established subsequent to 
the approval of this act within the corporate limits of the city, town, 
or village in which such consolidated association is located, in any 
State which at the time of the approval of.this act did not, by law or 
regulation, permit State banks or trust companies created by ar exist- 
ing under the laws of such State to have such branches. 


And in lieu thereof to insert: 


That it shall be unlawful for any such consolidated association to 
retain any branch or branches in any State which, at the time of the 
approval of this act, did not by law, regulation, or usage with official 
sanction permit State banks or trust companies to have such branches; 
but branches established by a State bank under such law, regulation, 
or usage, and heretofore lawfully retained when consolidation was 
effected with a national banking association may continue to be main- 
tained by such consolidated association. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the committee amendment. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Mr. President, I should like to make a 
parliamentary inquiry. Are we now proceeding with the read- 
ing of the committee amendments or the reading of the bill? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary is stating the 
committee amendments, 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President, a reading of this bill would 
indicate that the House did not intend that any consolidation 
of a State bank with a national banking association should 
authorize the maintenance of branches outside of the city in 
which the national bank and the State bank are located; but 
the Senate committee amendment provides that if the State 
bank has branches throughout the State the consolidation shall 
give the authority and right to the national banking association 
to continue those branches throughout the State in which they 
are located. In other words, this is a tremendous step forward 
in branch banking. 

I understand that there are 21 States in which branch bank- 
ing is now extant. I further understand that in California 
there is one State bank that has 100 branch banks. As a con- 
sequence, if that bank were consolidated with a national hank 
in the city in which it is located, that national bank wonld 
have 100 branch national banks throughout the State of Cali- 
fornia. This is a tremendous step forward. 

It may be that branch banking is the ultimate of our banking 
system. However, I am not convinced that such is the case, 
and I am wondering if this is not a momentous step in banking 
in this country. Under permissive legislation of this kind mat- 
ters do not stand still; they either go backward or go forward. 
We are going forward. I believe this means the first wedge to 
bring about general branch banking throughont this country. 
Are we prepared to take the initial step in this direction? That 
is what it means if we adopt this amendment. 

The House bill prohibits branch banks outside of the city 
in which the national banking association may he located. If 
it should take over a State bank having branches in the city, 
it could operate those branches; but if it should take over a 
State bank having branches in the city and outside of the 
city, under the House bill it could not continue to operate 
the branch banks outside of the city. 

Mr. GLASS. Is not that also true as to this bill as the 
committee have reported it? 

Mr. HOWELL. As I understand, as the committee have re- 
ported this bill it authorizes consolidations; and if under such 
a consolidation a State bank has 100 branches throughout the 
State outside of the city, the national bank can conduct those 
branches just as the State bank conducted them previously. 

Mr. GLASS. The Senator totally misunderstands the bill. 
It does not propose to do anything of the kind. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, if the Senator will yield to 
me for a moment, let me say that under the existing law if a 
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Btate bank is authorized by the law of the State in which it 
exists to have branches without limit upon their number, and 
if the State bank converts itself into a national bank and 
upon such conyersion retains the branches which it has, or if 
it causes itself to be consolidated into a national bank and 
retains the branches which it has under the existing law, the 
national bank may maintain the branches which it has thus 
acquired by conversion or consolidation; and this bill makes 
no change in the existing law in that particular, 

What this bill will do, if it shall be passed, is to prevent that 
thing from ever happening again, because it provides in section 
8 that the only branches after the date of the passage of the 
bill which a national bank may acquire or establish are 
branches in the limits of the municipality in which the varent 
bank is situated, and only then provided there is a law, regu- 
lation, or usage with official sanction in the State of its being 
which was in existence at the date of the passage of this 
measure. 

So I venture to urge the Senator to consider that the danger 
which, from the viewpoint of an opponent of branch banking, 
he has in mind is really a danger not chargeable to this bill 
but to the existing law. This bill does nothing whatever in 
regard to branch banks of national banks, excepting to permit 
them within cities in States where the law is permissive as to 
State banks at the time this bill goes into effect. 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator from 
Pennsylyania if, under the present national banking law, a 
national bank in San Francisco can absorb a State bank in San 
Francisco which has 100 branches throughout the State and 
conduct those branches? 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, I will have to answer the Sen- 
ator in this way, that under the law as it now exists a State 
bank may not directly consolidate with a national bank, but has 
to go through the expensive process, in the first place, of con- 
verting itself into a national bank and then effecting a consolida- 
tion. With that qualification, let me say that if a State bank 
in California or in any other State where branch banking is 
permitted has to-day existing branches valid under the laws of 
that State, it may first convert itself into a national bank, and 
the national bank may, under existing law, retain and operate 
those branchs, and then the national bank, with the branches 
which it has acquired through conversion, may then consolidate 
itself with the national bank, which is the bank of our illus- 
tration. In other words, the existing law permits a State 
bank, upon converting into a national bank, to retain the 
branches which it has. 

Mr. HOWELL. No matter where they are located? 

Mr. PEPPER. No matter where they are; and there is noth- 
ing permissive in this bill in respect of that transaction. This 
bill freezes the existing situation, so far as branch banking is 
concerned, saving only in the single instance in which a national 
bank in a city hereafter establishes within that city branches 
under the direction of the Comptroller of the Currency in 
virtue of a State law which was in force at the time this bill 
becomes law. 

Mr. HOWELL. I will say, Mr. President, that I was not 
aware that under the present national banking law a State 
bank could transform itself into a national bank and maintain 


its branches throughout the State. As I understand from the | 


statement of the Senator from Pennsylyania, this is now 
possible. 

Mr. PEPPER. Yes. 

Mr. HOWELL. But the reading of this bill suggests that 
the Senate amendment has greatly exceeded in liberality the 
bill as it came from the House. It states: 


That, except as to branches in foreign countries, independencies, 
or insular possessions of the United States, it shall be unlawful for 
any such consolidated association to retain in operation any branches 
which may have been established beyond the corporate -limits of the 
city, town, or village in which such consolidated association is located. 


That is the bill as it came from the House. What is the pro- 
posed amendment? The proposed amendment is to the effect 
that they may retain those branches. Is not that a fact? 

Mr. PEPPER. That will be the law if this bill passes, Mr, 
President—that consolidations, heretofore effected through the 
process of conversion, which I have described, will result in en- 
abling the national bank, which is the resultant of such con- 
version, to retain the branches which exist as of the date of 
this act. In other words, it is not the intention of this bill, and 
we do not think it was the intention of the House, to dis- 
integrate situations which have come regularly into being under 
the existing law. 

Mr. HOWELL. But the language in the House bill pro- 
vides for that. 


Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, I think the language in the 


House bill is obscure on that point. I think we have clarified 


the language, because we have reduced the categories to three, 
and when one grasps them clearly they are found to exhaust 
all the branch-banking possibilities, 

The first category is that in which branches have been 
established by a State bank which then converts into a na- 
tional bank. Under this bill, with the Senate amendments, 
those branches may be retained by the national bank in virtue 
of the situation which exists as of the date of its passage. 

The second category is-that which exists where the same 
thing has happened as the result of consolidation. Under this 
bill, if it becomes law, that situation is not interfered with 
but remains as we think it ought to remain in virtue of an 
se: law under which these people in that case would have 
ac 

The third category deals not at all with the past, but with 
the future, and provides that where no branches have been 
established at the date when this bill becomes law they can not 
be established by a national bank excepting within the limits 
of the city, and then only in a State where the law authoriz- 
ing State banks to have branches was in force at the time this 
bill became operative. 

Mr. HOWELL. May I ask the Senator if, under the present 
law, any State bank with branches outside of the city in which 
it is operating has been converted into a national bank? 

Mr. PEPPER. Why, yes; Mr. President. In many instances 
that thing has taken place. I am informed by the Comptroller 
of the Currency that there are many instances throughout the 
country in which that has happened. 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. PEPPER. I yield. 

Mr. DILL. Under the present law, a national bank can not 
establish branch banks. 

Mr. PEPPER. That is true, Mr. President. 

Mr. DILL. Except in case the Comptroller gives permission, 

Mr. PEPPER. There is no legislative authority to-day for 
a national bank to establish a branch bank anywhere. 

a DILL. But the Comptroller did permit that; did he 
not? 

Mr. PEPPER, The comptroller permits tellers’ windows to 
be opened for the convenience of customers of the bank in dif- 
ferent parts of a community where there is a usage or law that 
enables State banks to. have branches; but those tellers’ win- 
dows are mere devices of convenience, and they are found to 
be so inadequate to meet the needs of national banks that this 
legislation is urged by them to supersede that practice. 

Mr. DILL. If that part of the bill that permits this branch 
banking were stricken out, it would not seriously interfere 
with the rest of the bill; would it? 

Mr. PEPPER. The only answer I can make is that the rest 
of the bill, while it has a certain importance, has little im- 
portance compared to the branch-banking feature of it in so 
far as it gives national banks in cities the right to establish 
these branches. The reason why this legislation is being 
urged so earnestly upon the Senate and the House is that the 
great national banks in States where the State competitors 
have branch-bank privileges are withdrawing from the national 
banking system in order to meet on terms of even competition 
the State banks which have privileges that they do not have; 
and we are threatened, Mr. President, with the serious impair- 
ment of our national banking system through the defection of 
its most important members if we do not, within limits, relax 
the regidity of the national banking act to meet the flexible 
conditions under State law. 

Mr. DILL. This bill permits one branch in cities of 25,000 
population, and two branches in cities of 50,000; how many in 
a large city? 

Mr. PEPPER. May I correct the Senator? Unless the city 
has 25,000 or more there may be no branch, Between 25,000 
and 50,000 there may be one branch. 

Mr. DILL. That is what I said. 

Mr. PEPPER. Between 50,000 and 100,000 there may be 
two branches, and beyond 100,000 at the discretion of the 
Comptroller of the Currency. : 

Mr. DILL. They may have as many as he sees fit? 

Mr, PEPPER. That is correct. 

Mr. GLASS. No, Mr. President; within the limits of the 
municipality. 

Mr. MeLEAN. Mr. President, may I say, supplementing 
what has been said by the Senator from Pennsylvania, that 
since 1918, 206 national banks, I think, have gone out of ex- 
istence and reorganized as State banks, and they have taken 
$2,200,000,000 of assets with them, 
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Mr, SHIPSTEAD. Mr. President, if the Senator will per- eity of the parent bank, so that the Senator is under a misap- 


mit me, I should like to ask.a question to clear up this point. 
J understand the Senator to say that the bill provides that if 
it becomes a law national banks will be permitted to continue 
branches where they now exist. Is that right? 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, wherever a national bank 
to-day has branches that validly exist in virtue of the process 
of past conversion which I have described, it is not the purpose 
of this bill to disintegrate that situation, but to allow it to 
continue because it was bona fide established under statutory 
authority. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. I understand. Now, in a city in a State 
where the State laws do not permit a State bank to have a 
branch, the existing national banking act does not permit a 
national bank to have a branch? 

Mr. PEPPER. That is correct, Mr. President. 

Mr. SHIPSTHAD. But, nevertheless, we will take this 
hypothetical case: If, in spite of the provisions of existing law, 
a national bank has established branches and has been carry- 
ing on business through branches for some time, this bill will 
not legalize such a condition, if I understand the bill correctly. 

Mr. McLBAN. Mr. President, I think the tellers’ windows, 
as they are called, are for the accommodation of persons who 
want to cash checks. I do not think they accept deposits, as 
a general thing. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. But, if I remember correctly, the Su- 
preme Court ruled on that question. 

Mr. McLEAN. Yes. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. And, if I am not mistaken, the Supreme 
Court held that they did not come within the classification of 
a branch provided they had an office with a teller's window, 
und I believe they could aecept deposits. Am I right? I read 
the law at the time, and I have not read it since. 

Mr. McLEAN. They may in some instances; but I think as 
a general thing they decline to accept deposits, because if they 
do not accept deposits they can not be considered as branch 
banks; but they .may in some instances. I do not know. 

Mr. SLIP STAD. If they do that, if they permit a national 
bank to have tellers’ windows in à State where the State law 
does not provide for branches for State -banks, I should cer- 
tainly be in faver of having some provision inserted in the bill 
barring tellers’ windows where they accept deposits, because 
the people of my State, the banking interests of my State, are 
opposed to branch banking, and tellers’ windows where checks 
are cashed and deposits are accepted for all practical purposes 
are branches. 

Mr. McLEAN. Twice the Senate has enacted laws extend- 
ing to national banks branch-bank privileges in States where 
the State laws permit it, and in both instances the House has 
failed to approve the action of the ‘Senate. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. I simply wanted to clear up the situation 
in States where there is no law providing for branches for 
State banks and where national banks now are operating 
branches contrary to law. 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. President, is.there any such State? 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD, Yes. 

Mr. GLASS. Where? 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. We have such a case in Minnesota. We 
have two of them. 

Mr. GLASS. ‘That is a very surprising statement. As I 
understand the situation, Mr. President, it is as simple as 
Simple can be. The existing status is just this: No national 
bank in existence has any branch other than those branches 
it acquired by the consolidation of a State bank which 
had branches. It could not have had branches unless the State 
law permitted it; so that there is no branch national bank in 
any of the States to-day that did not come into being by reason 
of the fact that a State bank having branches under the law 
consolidated with a national bank. 

Mr. PEPPER. That is true, Mr. President, if the Senator 
will permit me, with the exception of a few isolated cases of 
very old branches. 7 

Mr. GLASS. One hundred and two years old in Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Mr. PEPPER. There is one in Pennsylvania and there is one 
in New Jersey; and those are covered by a specific provision in 
the bill applying to not exceeding one branch that has been 
maintained in excess of 25 years. 

Mr. GLASS. Not only that but the requirement of the law 
is that it must be in existence by reason of usage having of- 
‘ficial sanction, if not by law. I will say to the Senator ‘from 
Nebraska that should this bill become a law, it would be im- 
possible thereafter for a State bank, for example in California, 
having 100 branches throughout that State, to convert into a 
national bank and retain one of those branches outside of the 


prehension. 

Mr. HOWELL. That is, the Senator means that if a State 
bank were organized hereafter and created a number of 
branches, they would not be allowed to come in under this bill? 

Mr. GLASS. They would not. 

Mr. PEPPER. Not merely in the case of branches of State 
banks established hereafter, but also in the case of existing 
State banks which have not up to the date of the enactment of 
this bill, if it shall become a law, converted into national banks. 
The situation will become closed the instant this bill becomes 
law, and they may not thereafter do what had been possible 
under the law up to that time. 

Mr. GLASS. In other words, Mr. President, to be specific, 
there is in the State of California a bank known as the Bank 
of Italy, with perhaps in excess of 100 branches. It operates 
under a State charter. If this bill should become the law to- 
day, and to-morrow that bank should want to convert into a 
national bank, or be taken over by a national bank, it could not 
retain a single one of those branches outside of the city in 
which the parent bank is located. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Mr. President, I have still not had an 
answer to my question, because the Senator from ‘Virginia 
stated that such a situation as I:mentioned did not and could 
not exist. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, I think the Senator from Min- 
nesota and the Senator from Virginia were talking slightly at 
Cross purposes. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. I think the Senator did not under- 
stand me. 

Mr. PEPPER. The bill which is pending distinguishes be- 
tween three situations—one in which there is a law authorizing 
branch banks; the second, where there is no statute law but a 
regulation by administrative authority; and the third, where 
there is neither law nor regulation, but where theré is a State 
usage sanctioned by same official recognition, such as the 
opinion of an attorney general that such things may ‘be done 
by State banks, In cases of one or the other of those three 
sorts it does sometimes happen that the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency, under the pressure of the national banking interests in 
a State, has permitted the establishment of these tellers’ win- 
dows in order to minimize the hardship of what otherwise 
would be a handicap to which the national banks would be 
subjected. ; 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD, .And this law would legalize that situa- 
tion, in the opinion of the Senator? 

Mr. PEPPER. In my opinion, Mr. President, wherever there 
is either a.law or regulation, or.a.usage with official. sanction, 
a national bank may establish its branches within the limits 
of the city, or retain them. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. And continue? 

Mr. PEPPER. And continue. 

Mr. SHIPSTHAD. In spite of the fact that there is no pro- 
vision under State law for such a contingency or for such per- 
mission to a: State bank? 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, I have said that, so far as I 
know, with the single exception of these banks with an old 
tradition behind them, which are in every respect historical 
exceptions, the cases in which branches exist will always be 
found to be cases falling under one or the other of those three 
‘heads, and in my opinion—and I think I voice the opinion of 
the committee—in every one of those instances, whether it be 
ease 1 or case 2 or case 3, a national bank which is now 
maintaining a branch may continue to do so, provided it is 
within the limits of the municipality, and, if it is not main- 
‘taining a branch, may hereafter establish one under section 8 
of this bill. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. I want to say to the Senator that if he 
is correct in saying that that is in this bill, it raises another 
contingency which I was informed was not raised by this 
measure. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Mr. President, if I understand the 
situation, however, at the present time if a-national bank exists 
in a State which permits State branch banks or trust com- 
‘panies, that national bank, under the present act, can not estab- 
lish ‘branches anywhere. Is that correct? 

Mr. PEPPER. Under the present law a national bank has 
no right to establish a branch at all. 

‘Mr. REED of Missouri. If this bill shall be passed, in every 
State where branch State banks or trust companies are permit- 
ted every national bank can then establish branches in the city 
in which that bank is located? 

Mr. GLASS. That is right. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. That constitutes the principal 
change being made in this part of the bill? 
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Mr. PEPPER. The Senator has stated is clearly and ac- 
curately. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair would like to be 
advised whether the Senator from Nebraska has yielded the 
floor? 

Mr. HOWELL. I have, Mr. President. 

Mr. PEPPER obtained the floor. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Pennsylvania yield to the Senator from South Carolina? 

Mr. PEPPER. I yield. 

Mr. SMITH. The Senator from Virginia made the observa- 
tion that where a State now permits State banks to have 
branches, no matter how numerous they may be, the parent 
bank may have the branches scattered all over the State. If 
this bill becomes law, when a national bank in any State 
coalesces or organizes with a State bank, that automatically 
cuts off all the branches of that State bank? 

Mr. GLASS. Outside the city of the parent bank, 

Mr. SMITH. It can have no branches except what are 
allowed under this law—that is, within the limits of the munic- 
ipality where the parent bank is located? 

Mr. PEPPER. That is correct in every instance where the 
process or coalescence, as the Senator has described it, takes 
place after the date of the enactment of this measure. 

Mr. SMITH. I am referring to a time subsequent to the en- 
actment of this bill. If a State bank with numerous branch 
banks becomes a part of a national bank, it automatically 
loses its branches, except those within the municipality, which 
this bill provides for? 

Mr. PEPPER. It must relinquish branches outside of the 
municipality in that event. 

Mr. SMITH. And in case the State has no law allowing 
branch banks, and this bill becomes law, then subsequent to 
the passage of this bill, if a national bank desired to establish 
branch banks, would it not have to come to Congress and get 
an enabling act te do so? 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, a State law passed in a State 
which, at the date of this act, has no law, regulation, or usage 
on the subject, will be quite inoperative to confer upon national 
banks a right to establish branches, even within the limits of 
the municipality. 

Mr. SMITH. That is the point I am making; and therefore, 
in order to avail themselves of this, they would have to get 
from Congress, which has jurisdiction over national banks, an 
enabling act, would they not? 

Mr. PEPPER. There is no doubt that that would be the 
case; they would have to get an enabling act in the nature of 
an amendment to the present law. The Senator has made that 
very clear, and I thank him for doing so. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Mr. President, if the Senator will yield, 
I would like to ask a question to clear up a point because of 
my misunderstanding the Senator. I will cite a hypothetical 
case, which is based upon fact, however. In the State of Min- 
nesota we have no law permitting State banks to have branches, 
In one city in Minnesota two national banks bought several 
State banks within the confines of the municipality. ‘They 
liquidated the capital and surplus and have been operating 
those banks as branch banks, taking deposits, cashing checks, 
doing a general banking business, and on the window have a 
sign reading, Branch of Bank Down Town,” For prac- 
tical purposes they are operating full-fledged branch banks, and 
that has been going on for some time, plainly contrary to the 
law. The branches are not teller's windows. They are full- 
fledged banks, taken over, with capital and surplus liquidated, 
being operated by the main bank down town. There are sey- 
eral instances of that in one city. What I want to know is 
this, while they are now operating contrary to law—— 

Mr. GLASS. Contrary to what law? 

Mr. SHIPSTHAD. The national banking law. 

a GLASS. Contrary to the laws of Minnesota, the Senator 
Bald. 

Mr. SHIP STEAD. No; it has been understood that the na- 
tional banking act did not permit the operation of branches. 
It is contrary to the national banking act. This bill seeks to 
legalize the operation of branches by national banks. These 
banks have been operating in Minnesota contrary to the law 
and contrary to the ruling of the Comptroller of the Currency. 

Mr. SMITH. Do they operate as national banks? 

5 Mr. SHIPSTEAD. They operate as branches of a national 
ank. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, I have personally no doubt 
about the answer that should be given to the Senator's ques- 
tion. If the branches which he specifies are branches main- 
tained in a State which neither by law, by regulation, nor by 
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usage with official sanction permits State banks to have 
branches, those branches will become illegal the day this bill 
goes into effect, because it is just as clear as noonday that 
this bill authorizes national banks to establish branches only 
where the State law sanctions it. I have no knowledge of the 
local law in Minnesota, but if the Senator is correct in his 
premise, the conclusion seems to me to be irresistible that if 
those branches exist to-day in the absence of enabling legisla- 
tion by Congress, and in the teeth of a State policy antagonistic 
to branches, then it must follow that when this bill becomes 
effective those branches will be closed by the Comptroller of 
the Currency. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD, I am glad to have the Senator say that. 
That is just what I wanted him to say, because very likely 
the courts will have to determine what Congress intended in 
passing this bill, and I am glad the Senator has made that 
statement, because at least the records of the Senate will show 
what the intention of Congress is, 

Mr. PEPPER, Mr. President, it will be a sorry day for 
jurisprudence when courts decide cases on the basis of an 
opinion expressed by me on the floor of the Senate; but, for 
whatever it is worth, I am very glad to answer the Senator's 
question. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Mr. President, in order that we 
may all understand exactly the effect of this amendment, I 
want to ask another question or two. It is necessary to pro- 
ceed in this way because the bill being a mere amendatory 
bill no one can understand it without having the old law be- 
fore him and haying opportunity for comparison, 

As I understand the situation, there are something like 22 
States in the Union which now permit State banks and State 
trust companies to have branches, and some of the States allow 
those banks and trust companies to have an unlimited number 
of branches, located in an unlimited number of places; that 
under the present national banking act, with the exception of a 
very few cases of old banks and some consolidations that had 
been worked out, no national bank can have a branch. The 
House text provided that there could be branches, but limited 
them to the corporate limits of the city. If the bill passes as 
now recommended by the committee, the result will be that 
in all of the 22 States where State banks and trust com- 
panies now have branches all national banks may establish 
branches, 

Mr. PEPPER. Within the limits of the municipality. 

Mr, REED of Missouri. Yes; within the limits of their 
municipality ; so that, taking my own State for illustration, if the 
State banks and trust companies had branches, if the bill as 
recommended by the committee becomes a law, every national 
bank could proceed to establish as many branches as it de- 
sires to, provided it limits the location of those branches to 
the municipally in which the bank exists. 

Mr. PEPPER. May I interrupt the Senator? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Is that incorrect? 

Mr. PEPPER. That is correct, subject to a qualification re- 
specting the number to be established. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. What is the number? 

Mr. PEPPER. None may be established in a municipality 
with less than 25,000 population; one may be established be- 
tween 25,000 and 50,000; two between 50,000 and 100,000; 
and beyond that at the discretion of the comptroller. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. So that in a city like St. Louis, 
which has 800,000 or 900,000 people, the number of branches 
which any bank could have would be limited by the discre- 
tion of the comptroller, and he could allow them to have 100 
if he wanted them to do so. I am not saying that he would 
allow that many, but he could allow that many if he saw fit, 

The Senator has stated that national banks are about to with- 
draw because the State bank or trust company has the advan- 
tage of branches. Can the Senator tell us of any instance 
where that movement is taking place? 

Mr. PEPPER. I do not think that I can answer the Senator 
with the accuracy which alone would justify an attempt on 
my part. The committee was informed by the Comptroller 
of the Currency during the process of hearings on the meas- 
ure that the bill had been projected by the comptroller's depart- 
ment on account of real anxiety respecting the number of banks 
from all over the country which were threatening to withdraw 
from the national banking system and revert to their status as 
State banks because of the rigidity of the national banking act 
in that particular matter. All I can say is that while the 
comptroller mentioned to us the number of such banks in great 
cities, I am not able from memory to reproduce them accu- 
rately. 

Mr, SIMMONS. Mr. President, if the Senator will pardon 
me, I will give him an illustration in my own little town of 
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about 15,000 people. We had one national bank and we had 
two State banks. One of the State banks entered the Federal 
reserye system, It remained in for about two years, but last 
year it got permission to withdraw because it wanted to estab- 
lish a branch bank and could not do it as a Federal reserve 
bank. It got permission, went out of the Federal reserve 
system, and established a State branch bank. 

Mr. REED of Missouri, But even that bank, being in a town 
with a population of only 15,000, could not have a branch under 
the provisions of the pending bill. 

Mr. SIMMONS. No. The Senator asked for a specific in- 
stance of a bank going out of the Federal reserve system for 
the purpose of establishing a branch bank, and I was giving him 
such a case. 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. President 

Mr. PEPPER. I yield to the Senator from Virginia. 

Mr. GLASS. I will say to my colleague from Missouri that 
I believe the city of New Orleans has now but one national 
bank and that the city of Cleveland, Ohio, with nearly 800,000 
population, has but three national banks. Illustrations of that 
sort to a limited extent may be cited. 

But I want to say for myself that I do not participate in the 
anxiety expressed by the Comptroller of the Currency and by 
others who seem to think that the national banking system is 
going to break down and that all the national banks are going 
to convert into State banks because, according to the Comp- 
troller's own last report to the Congress of the United States, 
the assets of the national banking system within the last 10 
years haye increased from a total of $11,000,000,000 to $24,- 
000,000,000 as of June 30, 1924. That would not indicate that 
the national banking system is going out of business. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Did I understand that the Senator 
from Pennsylvania is claiming the floor? 

Mr. PEPPER. Only in order to answer questions. 
cheerfully yield the floor to the Senator from Missouri. 

Mr, REED of Missouri. Very well. 

Mr. BROOKHART, Mr. President, I desire to ask the 
Senator from Virginia a question. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Missouri yield to the Senator from Iowa? i 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I yield. 

Mr. BROOKHART. The Senator from Virginia mentioned 
the fact that in Cleveland there are only three national banks. 
Did not that come about by reason of the fact that the loco- 
motive engineers organized a cooperative national bank and 
then the others, some 21 of them, consolidated into three 
banks? 

Mr. GLASS. Oh, no. I think that was the status in Cleve- 
land long before the locomotive engineers organized their 
bank. 

Mr. BROOKHART. I know there were 21 banks in Cleve- 
land consolidated into three following the organization of the 
locomotive engineers’ cooperative national bank. 

Mr. GLASS. Very likely they were State banks, because 
I know that long before the locomotive engineers established 
their bank, which was only two years ago, there were but 
three national banks in Cleveland. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Mr. President, the last thing I 
want to do is to take the time of the Senate in these closing 
hours or to appear as an obstructionist to legislation which a 
committee composed of able men have brought here with a 
recommendation. I can not at present at least bring myself 
to a conclusion that it is at all clear that we should transform 
n national-banking system into a branch-banking system. In 
my opinion that is exactly what the pending bill will in part 
accomplish, and that part having been accomplished it will 
inevitably follow that the branch system will ultimately be 
fastened upon us in every State in the Union, because if the 
national banks of 22 States are given the right to organize 
branches for the reason that the State banks and trust com- 
panies have similar rights, the national banks of other States 
will claim that there is a discrimination against them as be- 
tween them and their sister banks in other States, and will 
insist that whatever advantage grows out of the national 
banking branch system in 22 States shall be conferred upon 
the remainder of the States. So that in what I have to say 1 
want to base my argument upon the broad proposition. 

Mr. President, when the Federal reserye act was drawn, iv 
the preparation of which the Senator from Virginia [Mr. Grass] 
had a very great part as its constructor, we discussed the very 
question that is before the Senate to-night. It was said to us 
at that time by certain of the great bankers who came to 
advise the committee that unless we conferred upon the na- 
onal banks powers as broad as were possessed by State banks 
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and trust companies, not only. with respect to branches but 
with respect to the character of business transacted, it would 
be impossible to make the Federal reserve System a success. 
Again, upon the other hand, it was urged that none of the 
State banks and trust companies would come in unless the 
powers of the national banks were enlarged so that they could 
as members transact every character of business in which they 
had theretofore been engaged. We felt at that time a great 
and very natural anxiety with reference to the outcome. But, 
Mr. President, the national banks had theretofore existed in 
rivalry with State banks and trust companies and the national 
banking system had continued to grow and prosper, although 
subject to those restrictions to which I had adverted; that is 
to say, they were limited in the scope and character of their 
business to a strictly banking business, and they were not 
permitted, with the few exceptions that have been named here 
to-night, to have branches. 

So the question naturally arose then, and it arises now, how 
it ever happened that national banks were organized with the 
limited powers conveyed by their charters when they just as 
well could have ayailed themselves of the more liberal pro- 
visions of State laws. 

The answer then and the answer now is, in part, at least— 
for I shall not endeavor to go into all the reasons—there was 
an advantage in a national charter, that certain advantages 
were conferred by law upon national banks, which were not 
possessed by the State banks and trust companies, and that one 
of the great advantages lay in the fact that a system of banks 
required to do a strict banking business had a solidity and a 
safety which attracted customers to it who would not be so 
ready to trust to a State bank or a trust company which en- 
gaged in a very great number of different kinds of business. 

So, Mr. President, the answer made then and the answer I 
make now is that that system of national banks which grew up 
in the face of the rivalry and opposition and advantage, if 
you please, of State banks and trust companies will continue 
to exist and continue to prosper against an opposition which 
has been encountered from the first. 

Mr. GLASS. Mr, President—— 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I yield to the Senator from 
Virginia. 

Mr. GLASS. I remind the Senator from Missouri of the 
fact that the principal attraction to the national banking sys- 
tem at that time was that only national banks were banks of 
issue; that only the national banks might issue their notes 
authorized to be current in commercial transactions and to be 
accepted for all dues to the Government. That particular 
privilege will presently be obsolete; it will pass away. 

I call the Senator’s attention to the fact that only recently 
the Secretary of the Treasury has either called or is arrang- 
ing to call in $200,000,000 of bonds which afforded the basis 
for currency issues of national banks, and soon—as I recall 
by 1932—perhaps, all of the bond-secured currency will dis- 
appear. So that very great attraction and very great ad- 
vantage of the national banks will disappear likewise, and the 
Federal reserve notes will automatically take the place of the 
national-bank notes, 

While I am interrupting my colleague from Missouri, I call 
his attention to the fact that the Senate itself subsequent to 
the passage of the Federal reserve act was so impressed by 
the argument that the national banks should be put on a parity 
of competition with State banks in the particular of branch 
banking as that the Senator's committee recommended and the 
Senate itself twice passed a bill giving to national banks the 
right to establish branches in cities having a population of 
100,000 or more, provided the bank seeking to establish branches 
had a capital as great as $1,000,000. The Senate twice passed 
such bills, but they were defeated on the other side of the 
Capitol. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Mr. President, those bills, however, 
were very much narrower in their application than is this 
bill. I fully concede the correctness of the Senator’s statement 
that one of the things that helped build up the national bank- 
ing system was the right tō issue currency based upon bonds, 
but that right has been growing less as the years have gone 
on, both because of the retirement of the bonds and because the 
proportion of the bonds to the enlarging capital of the banks 
and assets of the banks was constantly lessening. While it 
was a great advantage to the national banks in its inception, 
when the currency they thus were authorized to issue consti- 
tuted a large part of the currency of the country, that ad- 
vantage dwindled until, in my judgment, it ceased to be an im- 
portant factor—much less was it a controlling factor. So I 
think that it is to-day a factor of such small magnitude that 
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its disappearance will not drive any bank out of the national 
king system. 

. 90 think that national banks have to confront what some 
regard as the advantage of the larger power of the State bank 
or trust company under generous, if not loose, laws passed by 
the various States; but this bill does not propose to remove that 
question by providing that national banks shall be allowed to 
exercise the same powers, rights, and privileges as those en- 
joyed by State banks and trust companies. We are not dealing 
with that question; we are dealing with just one question, 
namely, Shall we engraft upon the national banking system 
the power to create branches? { 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. President, will not the Senator from Mis- 
souri direct his remarks to the proposition as to why a State 
bank in this respect may have a privilege that a national bank 
may not have? The stockholders of a national bank are citi- 
zeus of the United States and of the respective States just as 
much as are the stockholders of a State bank, and if branch 
banking is, as some of the greatest banking experts in the 
world say that it is, the perfection of scientific banking, why 
may not citizens of the United States who prefer to operate 
under the charter of the Federal Government be put on a 
parity of competition with other citizens who prefer to operate 
under the charters of the respective States? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I think, Mr. President, the question 
almost answers itself. We are not responsible for the State 
panking systems, but we are responsible for the stability of the 
national banking system. If State legislatures have seen fit 
te create State banks and trust companies authorized to engage 
in almost every conceivable kind of business, it does not at 
all follow that it is wise for us to transform the national banks, 
which in the past have been in a true sense of the term banks, 
into enterprises which can engage in every sort of business to 
the impairment of the stability of the national organization. 

Mr. GLASS. But the Senator—— 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Will the Senator let me answer the 
remainder of his question, and then I will yield to him? 

Mr. GLASS. Certainly. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. The Senator asks, why should not 
the national bank have the same right because its owners are 
citizens of the United States as is possessed by the State bank 
whose owners are also citizens of the United States. The 
answer to that is that if a citizen wants to exercise the right 
of a State bank then he should organize a State bank and 
operate as such and not claim the protection of the national 
banking system. I repeat we are responsible for the stability 
of the national banking system, and, while it is aside from the 
real question, to propose to confer upon the national banks 
every power which a State legislature may see fit to give to a 
State bank would, I think, be so unwise that it would find 
no advocate in this Chamber, much less my distinguished 
friend, the Senator from Virginia, who has studied banking so 
thoroughly, So that because State banks have the right to 
establish branches does not necessarily argue that it is wise 
to have national banks establish branches. 

That brings us to the only argument that has been advanced 
thus far in favor of establishing branch national banks. It is 
that this particular advantage being possessed by State banks, 
because the national bank can not organize branches it is going 
to retire from the system. I answer that it came into the Fed- 
eral reserve system with the very restriction that is now com- 
plained of, that it has remained in the Federal reserve sys- 
tem with that restriction, and that, as was said by the Senator 
from Virginia, the amount of assets of the national banks has 
increased in 10 years in a most astonishing and most satisfac- 
tory manner. 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. President, my colleague from Missouri 
knows, of course, that the national banks, in a sense, did not 
come into the Federal reserve system with this handicap. 
They were compelled to come into the Federal reserve system 
or to surrender their charters. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Exactly. 

Mr. GLASS. They came in through a species of compulsion; 
and the very fact that they came in under compulsion and that 
some of them remain in under compulsion, it seems to me, is 
more reason why they should he placed on a parity of competi- 
tion with State banks, not as to everything State banks may 
do, but in this particular and vital matter of establishing 
branches for the convenience of their patrons. 

If it be argued that branch banking of any kind is essentially 
in itself an evil, I can understand why any Senator may 
‘object to attaching branch banking to national banks, which 
are essentially commercial banks; but I think it would be 
quite difficult to impress that argument upon the eountry, that 
branch banking is essentially an evil. It is a very great con- 


venience; and I call the attention of my colleague from Mis- 
souri to the fact, as I have in the case of other Senators, that 
there never has appeared before the Banking and Currency 
Committee of either House of Congress any man who was a 
borrower, any man who was seeking credit, to protest against 
a system of branch banking. The protest has always come from 
bankers who wanted a monopoly of credits in their particular 
community. 

Mr. MoLEAN. Mr. President, may I interrupt there and call 
the Senator's attention to the fact that we amended the Fed- 
eral reserve act so as to permit national banks which apply 
to act as trustee, executor, administrator, and so forth—all that 
the State banks are permitted to do. I thought the Senator 
had the idea, from what he said, that national banks never had 
been granted that permission, 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I remember that amendment which 
conferred upon them certain specific powers 

Mr. MCLEAN. It is very general. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. But nothing like the powers con- 
ferred by the general provisions that are to be found in various 
State laws. 

Mr. GLASS. No; nor would I be willing to confer them. I 
do not think we ought to bring the national banks down to the 
standard of some State banks. I think we ought to try to ele- 
vate some State banks to the standard of the national banks. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. But, since the Senator from Con- 
necticut has called attention to it, let me say that the very 
law to which he has just referred was passed on the argument 
that we were going to lose all the national banks, or a large 
number of them, if we did not enlarge their powers, and so 
some enlargement was made; but some reasonable degree of 
restriction was still retained in the law. That having been 
done, we now have the next proposition, which is to establish 
branches. 

Passing on from that and coming back to my reply to what 
the Senator from Virginia said, the Senator from Virginia 
states that the national banks were coerced into coming into 
the Federal reserve system; that they had no option left to 
them. Perhaps I state that a little broadly, but that is really 
the import of it. The Senator is not entirely accurate in that 
statement. They were told that if they continued to be na- 
tional banks they must come in; but they then had the option 
to transform themselves into State banks and trust companies, 
and they could have exercised it, just as it is now said that 
they have that option and are about to exercise it. So there 
was no compulsion upon them, except that they were required 
to take their choice then between the national banking system, 
plus the Federal reserve act, and getting out of the system. 

Mr. GLASS. That is what I said. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Yes; but the point I am making is 
that there was no compulsion upon them then, except “If you 
stay in, you stay in on these terms, but if you want to go out, 
you can go out.” Now, we are told that they are about to 
exercise the same sort of option—that is, the option of going 
out—which they had when they came in; so that argument 
does not, I believe, carry very great convincing force. 

Mr. McLEAN. Mr. President, I think the Senator was not 
in the Chamber when I called attention to the fact that since 
1918 more than 200 national banks have gone out of the system 
and reorganized as State banks, and they have taken more than 
$2,000,000,000 of assets with them. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. And how many have come in? 

Mr. GLASS. I will say to the Senator that last year for the 
first time within the last 25 years, as far as I have been able 
to examine the matter, more went out than came in. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I think I can explain that. In my 
own city there were a number of national banks—I do not 
know how many—that went out of the system. Likewise, they 
went out of existence. They were taken over by other banks. 
We had nothing that was called a failure in the sense that the 
depositor did not get his money, but there were a number of 
them that were bankrupt and were taken over by the clearing- 
house association and liquidated through another bank. That 
might account for the diminished number of national banks. 

Mr. SHIPSTHAD. Mr. President, if the Senator will yield, 
I will state that something over 150 national banks were closed 
last year. 

Mr. GLASS. Yes; and about 500 banks were closed in the 
Federal reserve district from which the Senator from Minne- 
sota comes, and yet he thinks branch banking is an evil. If 
there had been some branch banks up there, they would not 
have had 500 bank failures. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Let me answer that. These 500 
banks that failed were mostly in little country towns where a 
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branch bank could not be established under this bill as it is 
now drawn, so that argument fails. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Mr. President, some of the banks that 
have failed in Iowa have been in the biggest cities, two or 
three of them in Des Moines and Waterloo, and they are failing 
still at the rate of eight or ten a week. 

Mr. GLASS. I do not think the statement of the Senator 
from Missouri answers the argument. As a matter of fact, it 
may be taken as an argument for a wider scope of branch bank- 

ing than is permitted by this bill. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Very well; but the Senator is not 
proposing that. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Mr. President, I should like to ask the 
Senator from Virginia a question. 

Mr, REED of Missouri. I am going to discuss that question 
when I am permitted to proceed. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. In the Dominion of Canada they have a 
system of branch banking. I should like to ask the Senator 
from Virginia if he knows how many banks were closed in 
Canada, due to the failure of that one central bank? 

Mr. GLASS. That was only one bank failure. It was a 
pretty large bank failure, and a very exceptional thing for 
Canada, 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. And its branches went with it. 

Mr. GLASS. Of course, if the parent bank failed, the branch 
banks failed also. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. So branch banking did not save the small 
banks in Canada. 

Mr. GLASS. Nobody contends that branch banking will pre- 
vent all bank failures. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Now, Mr. President 

Mr. MeLEAN. Mr. President—— 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I yield, of course, to the Senator 
from Connecticut. 

Mr. McLEAN. I might call attention to the fact that in 
Australia they have a branch-bank system; they have but 30 
banks, and they have not had a failure in 30 years, 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Yes; and when they do have one, 
God help Australia! The rabbits will starve to death then. 

Mr. McLEAN. That reminds me—— 

Mr. REED of Missouri. If the Senator has a story that will 
enliven this dull debate, I hope he will tell it. 

Mr. McLEAN. That reminds me of a neighbor of mine who 
told me during a call that he never knew it to rain hard in 
the full of the moon. A day or two after he called we had the 
hardest rain that we had ever experienced in Connecticut, and 
it was in the full of the moon. I called his attention to it, and 
he said, “ Well, I will tell you: When it does rain in the full 
of the moon, it rains like hell.“ [Laughter.] 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Yes; that is exactly the kind of 
illustration I am looking for. I am going to discuss a little 
later on, when it comes logically to the front, the question of 
branch banks; but I want now to discuss this bill for a minute. 

After having proceeded along certain steps which began with 
the establishment of a national banking system with the 
right of issue, which continued until we passed the Federal 
reserve act, during which time the right of issue had largely 
lost its value for the reasons I have given, and having passed 
the Federal reserve act, at which time every national bank 
had the option to withdraw or come in and the option to 
organize under the State laws if it saw fit, we found that our 
system was proceeding in a satisfactory way, that it was be- 
coming powerful, and there are some of us at least who 
believed that it sustained the credit of this country during 
the great World War. We were told, however, that there was 
some disadvantage to the national banks because State banks 
and trust companies had more generous powers; and, accord- 
ingly, we enlarged the powers of the national banks. We 
were told that that was the act of salvation for them, and 
that they would all remain in the system. Now we are told 
that the national banks will leave the system if we deny to 
them the privilege of establishing one branch in towns of 
25,000 inhabitants and limited other numbers, but always con- 
fined to the town where the main bank exists, and that if that 
privilege is not granted they will go out of the system. 

I say that no national bank has gone out of the system on 
that account, in my judgment, or ever will. That is not sufti- 
cient cause to drive any national bank out of the system. The 
illustration given by my friend the Senator from North Caro- 
lina [Mr. SraMons] of a bank going out of the Federal re- 
serve system in a town of 15,000 inhabitants could hardly be 
accounted for on the ground of the necessity of a branch bank, 
because it would be an economic waste to establish branches 
in a town of that size; and that is recognized by the commit- 
tee in this bill when they propose only to establish branches in 


towns of 25,000 inhabitants or greater. There is nothing in 
that; but there is a reason for this change, and it is for the 
Senate to determine whether that reason is a sound one or 
is a reason that is full of danger. 

Pass a branch bank bill, and provide that in towus of over 
100,000 people there can be as many branches established as the 
Comptroller of the Currency will sanction, and then you will 
have a situation where one large bank will proceed to establish 
its branches in all parts of the town. It will establish its 
branches next door to existing banks. It will seek, through 
the convenience of these branches, to draw to itself all of the 
trade of the city, and the inevitable consequence will be either 
one great bank in each of the cities or at least a considerable 
limitation upon the number of banks in a city. 

The branch-bank system naturally makes for only one or two 
banks in a city, just as it has naturally made for only two 
real banks in the Dominion of Canada, If I am correctly in- 
formed, there are two great branch banks in Canada, or were 
a few years ago. They had branches all over the Dominion. 
One of those banks, as was said by the Senator from Minnesota, 
failed this winter, and when it fell, great was the fall thereof, 
for it dragged down not only itself—that is, the parent bank— 
but it dragged down with it a very great number of branches. I 
do not have in mind the exact number, but it was a large num- 
ber. If that system of banks had not been tied together so 
that when one fell they all must fall; if, instead of that condi- 
tion, there had been the same number of independent banking 
institutions, and one of them had fallen, the probabilities are 
that all the rest would have stood upright. 

When you establish branch banking, instead of having a 
large number of independent units, each of which may remain 
steadfast and unshaken by the fall of a single unit, you have a 
condition where, if one of those becomes: impaired, it is likely 
to destroy and drag down all of the banks connected with that 
System. 

I grant that a branch-bank system does have elements of 
strength; that is to say, the greater an institution perhaps 
less likely its fall. I make no demagogue's argument upon 
this in the nature of a one-sided statement, but I do say that 
the genius of our banking system has always been that it was 
composed of a great number of independent units, and that 
being thus composed it had at least the advantage which 
springs from the fact that the failure of one institution does 
not mean the failure of all. 

If some one now shall answer, “But we have had panics 
that have closed all the banks at once,” I answer, “ That is 
true, and it was for the purpose of avoiding that very condi- 
tion that the Federal reserve system was created, by which 
there would be set up in this country banks having the 
privilege, upon the deposit of commercial paper and certain 
other securities, of having issued to them, and through them 
to various banks desiring currency, an abundant supply of cur- 
rency to meet the emergency. 

So we have in this system to-day, I think, all of the 
elements of strength which are necessary, through cooperation 
rather than through consolidation, for to-day no national bank 
need close its doors as long as it has assets sufficient to meet 
its liabilities, and those assets can be converted within a few 
hours’ time into cash. Moreover, we have tied together the 
various Federal reserve banks, so that when one of them is for 
any reason short of funds the other Federal reserve banks 
must come to its resene. Accordingly, we have in our present 
system all the good elements which come from great consolida- 
tions. The power and the solidity resulting from great con- 
solidations we already have in our system. 

Mr. President, there are advantages to the independent bank- 
ing system in addition to the one I have mentioned, which was 
that, having independent banks, the fall of one does not neces- 
sarily mean the destruction of a large number of others. I 
think one of the prime advantages is in the fact that the inde- 
pendent banking system that we have established has produced 
in every hamlet and village a bank, generally organized by citi- 
zens of that town, in touch with the wants of that community, 
and responsive to those wants, because the interest of the insti- 
tution, its future growth, its stability, are dependent upon that 
community, and therefore it seeks to serye the community, and 
regardless of all the tirades that have been indulged in against 
banks, the fact remains that there is nothing that more con- 
tributes to the welfare of a city, town, or village than an hon- 
estly conducted, substantial bank. 

Mr. GLASS. Except two banks. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Yes; 2 banks or 3 banks and when 
the town grows 10 banks, so that the people of that com- 
munity are not left to the tender mercies or to the judgment 
or to the ability of one banker, so that the merchaut—and I 
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wish I could impress this upon my brother Senators—the mer- 
chant who desires to borrow money is not obliged to deal with 
just one banker, but has his option of going to one of a number 
of banks; so that the manufacturer is not at the mercy of just 
one bank, hut can borrow from one of a number of banks; so 
that there shall be constantly a healthy rivalry between banks 
for the acquisition of business and for the loaning of their 
money. That, to my mind, is absolutely a part of the warp 
and the woof of a free industrial system, and whatsoever 
Strikes at it strikes at the very foundation of independence in 
business and commerce. 

There are advocates of the general branch bank system. 
There were advocates of a single national bank, and we had one 
once, with branches scattered almost everywhere. It grew so 
arrogant and so powerful that it dared look Old Hickory” 
Jackson in the eye and tell him it could put up and pull down 
Presidents, and it required a vast amount of assurance for any 
capitalist in the world to say that to old Andrew Jackson, 
Andrew Jackson struck down the branch bank system, and he 
lives in song and story, and in the hearts of the American 
people, because he destroyed an institution that was creating 
a complete monopoly of credits and of money. 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. President, was it that he objected to its 
branches or did he strike down the central bank? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. A central bank amounts to nothing 
without branches. That is what “central” implies, 

Mr. GLASS. Yes; but I do not understand that Andrew 
Jackson objected to the branches. He objected to the ar- 
rogance of the central bank. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. But a single central bank could not 
possess that arrogance, It was because it had spread itself all 
over the land and had its branches everywhere that it had 
gained to itself this tremendous power which gave it the courage 
to assert its dominance over the Federal Republic. 

Mr. GLASS. We do not even propose in this bill that a bank 
shall go out of its own habitat, out of its own incorporated 
town. We do not propose to establish a central bank and have 
its branches spread all over the country. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I was invited into this broader 
field, but if, as I proceed with my argument, I can bring it 
down so as to show that the only difference between branch 
banks in cities and a branch-bank system that spreads over 
the country is simply a question of degree, then the same princi- 
ple applies. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, I agree with what the Senator 
from Missouri has said. The bill as it now reads would limit 
branch banking to a city where there is a big national bank, 
which may have ‘branches in the city. The danger lies in the 
fact that within less than 10 years they will be asking per- 
mission to limit it to a county, and in less than 10 years more 
to limit it to a State. There will be a branch-banking system 
fastened on us before we know it. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I observe that we are within two 
minutes of the time when we are to take a recess, under the 
agreement, and while I desire to continue my remarks on this 
matter, I could not say in two minutes what I have to say. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Will the Senator yield to me to present 
and have printed an amendment to which reference was made 
this afternoon in the discussion between the Senator from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Perper] and myself? 

Mr. REND of Missouri. I yield for that purpose. 

Mr. ROBINSON. I present the amendment and ask that it 
be printed and lie on the table. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment will be 
printed and lie on the table. 


INCORPORATION OF THE A. A. o. N. M. 8. 


Mr, REED of Missouri. I am going to ask unanimous con- 
sent of the Senate for the present consideration of a bill which 
I think will take no time. The bill has been reported unani- 
mously by the Judiciary Committee. It provides for the incor- 
poration of the Shrine in the District of Columbia. The reason 
is that the Shrine are collecting about $2,000,000 a year and 
building hospitals for the treatment free of charge of crippled 
children, and they are handling such large sums of money now 
that they want to proceed as a body corporate. There are 
other reasons for the passage of the bill. I ask unanimous 
consent for the present consideration of the bill (S. 4302) incor- 
porating the Imperial Council of the Ancient Arabic Order of 
the Nobles of the Mystie Shrine for North America. 

Mr. GLASS. I do not want to object. I do not know any- 
thing in the world about parliamentary procedure. Does the 
granting of this unanimous consent in any way displace the 
unfinished business? 

Mr. CURTIS. Oh, no. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It does not. 
5 I have no objection to the consideration of 
e bill. 
There being no objection, the bill was considered as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole, and it was read, as follows: 


Whereas the Imperial Council of the Ancient Arabic Order of the 
Nobles of the Mystic Shrine for North America now and for 50 years last 
past has existed and functioned as u voluntary, fraternal, aud chari- 
table association, the principal business of which is, and has been, to 
act as the common agent, representative, and governing body for the 
system of fraternal lodges or temples, known in the aggregate as the 
Ancient Arabic Order of the Nobles of the Mystic Shrine, which lodges 
or temples are situated and located within each of the States of the 
United States, the District of Columbia, the Dominion of Canada, the 
Canal Zone, the Hawaiian Islands, and the Republic of Mexico, and 
have in excess of 600,000 members; and 

Whereas lately being advised and informed that there were thousands 
of curable crippled children who could be restored to normality and 
became useful citizens, but whose parents or guardians were unable to 
bear the cost and expense of treatment, and in furtherance of its 
charitable purposes the said imperial council has established and is 
now operating and maintaining Shriners’ hospitals for crippled children 
at St. Louis, Mo.; Shreveport, La.; San Francisco, Calif.; Portland, 
Oreg.; Minneapolis, Minn.; Springfield, Mass.; Montreal, Canada; and 
further intends locating such hospitals at Chicago, III.; Philadelphia, 
Pa.; and at other points within the United States of America and in 
other places where its lodges or temples are located, the purpose being 
through the instrumentality of orthopedic surgery to treat and cure 
crippled children who can be aided or cured of their deformities with- 
out cost or expense to such children or to their parents or to the 
State and without regard to race, color, or creed, and said tmperial 
council has now investments in hospital buildings, equipment, real 
estate, and personal property for such purposes of several millions of 
dollars and is expending annually large sums of money in the conduct 
and maintenance of such hospitals and the treatment and care of 
such erippled children; and g 

Whereas the purposes of said organization, particularly its charitable 
purposes aforesaid, can be better accomplished if incorporated by an 
act of Congress as the successor to and continnation of the voluntary 
association now existing; Therefore 

Be it enacted, etc., That James E. Chandler, imperial potentate; 
James C. Burger, imperial deputy potentate; David W. Crosland, im- 
perial chief rabban; Clarence M. Dunbar, imperial assistant rabban; 
Frank C. Jones, imperial high priest and prophet; William S. Brown, 
imperial treasurer; Benjamin W. Rowell, imperial recorder; Leo Y. 
Youngworth, imperial oriental guide; Esten A. Fletcher, imperial first 
ceremonial master; Thomas J, Houston, imperial second ceremonial 
master; Karl C. Mills, imperial marshal; Clifford Ireland, imperial 
captain of the guard; and John N. Sebrell, jr., Imperial outer guard, 
and their successors in office of the Imperial Council of the Ancient 
Arabic Order of the Nobles of the Mystic Shrine for North America, 
while holding their respective offices and until their successors are 
elected and qualified, together with all of the representatives and the 
emeriti members of said imperial council and their respective suc- 
cessors in office, shall be, and the same are hereby, forever declared 
to be a body politic and incorporate in the District of Columbia by the 
name of the Imperlal Council of the Ancient Arabic Order of the 
Nobles of the Mystic Shrine for North America, and by that name 
shall have full power and authority to sue and be sted, plead and 
implead, prosecute and defend in all actions at law or in equity, and 
may have and use a common seal and change the same at pleasure. 

See. 2. Said corporation shall have the right to the exclusive use of 
the name The Imperial Council of the Ancient Arabic Order of the 
Nobles of the Mystic Shrine for North America,” together with the 
emblems, costumes, regalia, characteristic insignia, and jewels of said 
order heretofore or hereafter adopted by said imperial council; and 
said corporation shall have the power to take, purchase, and hold such 
real and personal property as may be necessary and convenient in 
the carrying out of its purposes and benevolences, and unlimited ag 
to the value thereof, and shall further have the power to sell, convey, 
mortgage, or hypothecate such real and personal property. 

Said corporation is further authorized to create a charitable and 
educational fund, a representative fund, a library fund, an imperial 
council fund, a fund for the purchase, erection, operation, and main- 
tenance of Shriners’ hospitals for crippled children and other beney- 
olences. 

Sec. 3. This corporation be, and the same is hereby, authorized and 
empowered te accept and receive gifts, devises, bequests, donations, 
annuities, and endowments of real or personal property, and to use 
and hold the same and to invest and reinvest the same for the pur- 
pose of furthering the interests and purposes of the corporation as 
hereinbefore stated. 

Sac. 4. The said corporation, in addition to the carrying out of its 
charities and benevolences heretofore enumerated, shall be organized 
and created for the purpose of acting as a common agent, representa- 
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‘tive, and governing body for that system of fraternal lodges or 
temples known in the aggregate as the Ancient Arabic Order of the 
Nobles of the Mystic Shrine, so that uniformity of operation, ritualistic 
services, and fraternal practices may obtain in such lodges.or temples, 
and that the fraternal, educational, eleemosynary, and humanitarian 
purposes of said system of fraternal lodges or temples may be 
practiced and exemplified more efficiently and universally; and to that 
end this corporation shall, in addition to the foregoing powers, be 
endowed with and be empowered to use and exercise all of the powers, 
rights, and privileges incidental to fraternal and benevolent corpora- 
tions organized under the Jaws of the District of Columbia for pur- 
poses other than pecuniary profit and which are usually exercised by 
the supreme or governing bodies of fraternal or benevolent organiza- 
tions operating as the representatives of a system of fraternal lodges. 

Sec. 5. The said corporation may hold meetings of its members, and 
also its officers, trustees, and agents may hold meetings, at such place 
or places as may be designated from time to time by the corporation 
or its designated officers, either within or without the District of 
Columbia, and all business transacted at such meetings held outside of 
the District of Columbia shall be valid in all respects as e such 
meetings had been held in the District of Columbia. 

SEC. 6. The said corporation shall have power to adopt een, rules, 
and regulations for its government and for the exercising of the pur- 
poses and powers conferred upon it by this act, and may amend or 
repeal the same at pleasure. Such laws, rules, and regulations shall 
provide for the election, appointment, and employment of officers, 
trustees, agents, and servants, who shall exercise the powers and 
duties usually exercised by similar officers, trustees, agents, and servants 
of corporations, subject to the limitations provided in such laws, rules, 
and regulations: Provided, however, That such laws, rules, and regula- 
tions shall not conflict with the laws of the United States or the laws 
of any State, District, Province, country, or Territory In which this 
corporation may operate. The laws, rules, and regulations heretofore 
adopted or promulgated by the Imperial Council of the Ancient Arabic 
Order of the Nobles of the Mystic Shrine for North America and now 
in force shall apply to and be the laws, rules, and regulations of this 
corporation, subject to amendment or repeal in accordance with this 
act and such laws, rules, and regulations: Provided further, That none 
of the officers, trustees, servants, or agents of the corporation herein 
provided for shall be required to be residents of the District of Colum- 
bia, but such corporation shall designate an agent residing within the 
District of Columbia upon whom legal process may be served. 

Sec. 7. Congress may at any time amend, alter, or repeal this act. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

The preamble was agreed to. 

RECESS 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Under the unanimous consent 
agreement already entered into, the Senate stands in recess 
until 12 o'clock to-morrow. 

Thereupon the Senate (at 11 o'clock p. m.) took a recess 
until to-morrow, Tuesday, February 24, 1925, at 12 o'clock 
meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 
Executive nominations received by the Senate February 23 
(legislative day of February 17), 1925 
AMBASSADOR EXTRAORDINARY AND PLENIPOTENTIARY 
Alanson B. Houghton, of New York, now ambassador extraor- 
dinary and plenipotentiary to Germany, to be ambassador ex- 
traordinary and plenipotentiary of the United States of 
America to Great Britain, vice Frank B. Kellogg, appointed 
Secretary of State. 
FOREIGN SERVICE 
FOREIGN SERVICE OFFICERS 
From class 2 to class 1 
William Coffin, of Kentucky. 
Ralph J. Totten, of Tennessee. 
From class 3 to class 2 
Norman Armour, of New Jersey. 
Frederic R. Dolbeare, of New York. 
Allen W. Dulles, of New York. 
Robert Frazer, jr., of Pennsylvania. 
Edward J. Norton, of Tennessee. 
Francis White, of Maryland. 
From class 4 to class $ 
Cornelius Ferris, of Colorado. 
Arthur Bliss Lane, of New York, 
John F. Martin, of Florida. 
Walter C. Thurston, of Arizona, 


From class 5 to class 4 
Thomas H. Bevan, of Maryland. 
George A. Bucklin, of Oklahoma. 
W. Roderick Dorsey, of Maryland. 
Edward A. Dow, of Nebraska. 
Charles L. Hoover, of Missouri. 
Ernest L. Ives, of Virginia. 
Wilbur Koblinger, of Virginia. 
Walter A. Leonard, of Illinois, 
Keith Merrill, of Minnesota. 
Kenneth S. Patton, of Virginia. 
John R. Putnam, of Oregon. 
James B. Young, of Pennsylvania. 

From class 6 to class 5 
Walter F. Boyle, of Georgia. 
Homer Brett, of Mississippi. 
Erle R. Dickover, of California. 
Frederick F. A. Pearson, of Rhode Island. 
John M. Savage, of New Jersey. 
Orme Wilson, jr., of New York. 
Warden McK. Wilson, of Indiana. 

From class 7 to class 6 
Austin C. Brady, of New Mexico. 
Alfred T. Burri, of New York. 
Reed Paige Clark, of New Hampshire, 
John Corrigan, jr., of Georgia. 
Cecil M. P. Cross, of Rhode Island. 
Dudley G. Dwyre, of Colorado. 
John G. Erhardt, of New York. 
George D. Hopper, of Kentucky. 
Robert L. Keiser, of Indiana. 
Karl de G. MaeVitty, of Illinois, 
Ernest B. Price, of New York. 
Paul C. Squire, of Massachusetts, 
Raymond P. Tenney, of Massachusetts, - 
Marshall M. Vance, of Ohio. 
George Wadsworth, of New York. 
‘Henry S. Waterman, of Washington. 
Harold L. Williamson, of Illinois. 
Romeyn Wormuth, of New York. 

From class 8 to class 7 
John S. Calvert, of North Carolina. 
Walter A. Foote, of Pennsylvania. 
H. Earle Russell, of Michigan. 
Lester L. Schnare, of Georgia. 
Alexander K. Sloan, of Pennsylvania. 
Leroy Webber, of New York. 
Howard F. Withey, of Michigan. 

From class 9 to class 8 
Richard P. Butrick, of New York. 
Charles L. DeVault, of Indiana. 
Raymond H. Geist, of Ohio. 
Bernard F. Hale, of Vermont. 
Christian M. Ravndal, of Iowa. 

From unclassified, at $3,000, to class 8 

Charles A. Bay, of Minnesota. 
David C. Berger, of Virginia. 
Henry R. Brown, of Minnesota. 
Harold M. Collins, of Virginia. 
Joseph G. Groeninger, of Maryland. 
Richard B. Haven, of Illinois. 
Edward P. Lowry, of Illinois. 
Sidney E. O'Donoghue, of New Jersey. 
Earl L. Packer, of Utah. 
Edwin A. Plitt, of Maryland. 
Laurence E. Salisbury, of Illinois. 
Leo D. Sturgeon, of Illinois. 
Rollin R. Winslow, of Michigan. 


RECEIVER OF PUBLIO MONEYS 


Perry T. Wiliams, of Colorado, to be receiver of public 
moneys at Glenwood Springs, Colo., vice Charles S. Merrill. 


APPOINTMENTS IN THE REGULAR ARMY 
To be major of Infantry 


Thomas James Camp, late major of Infantry, Regular Army, 
with rank from February 2, 1925. 


MEDICAL CORPS 
To be first lieutenant 


Capt. Paul Ashland Brickey, Medical Officers’ Reserve Corps, 
with rank from February 13, 1925. 
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APPOINTMENTS, BY TRANSFER, IN THE REGULAR ARMY 
QUARTERMASTER CORPS 


Capt. Holmes Gill Paullin, Cavalry, with rank from July 1, 
1920. 


CHEMICAL WARFARE SERVICE 
Maj. Frederick Ramon Garcin, Coast Artillery Corps, with 
rank from July 1, 1920. 
FIELD ARTILLERY 


Capt. Joseph Robbins Bibb, Infantry, with rank from July 1, 
1920. ~ 
PROMOTIONS IN THE REGULAR ARMY 
To be lieutenant colonel 
Maj. Walter King Wilson, Coast Artillery Corps, from Febru- 
ary 15, 1925. 
To be majors 
Capt. Hubert Reilly Harmon, Air Service, from February 
14, 1925. 
Capt. Benjamin Greeley Ferris, Infantry, from February 15, 
1925. 
To be captains 
First Lieut. Alston Bertram Ames, Quartermaster Corps, 
from February 10, 1925. 
First Lient. Stephen Carson Whipple, Corps of Engineers, 
from February 11, 1925. 
First Lieut, Harry Franklin Gardner, Quartermaster Corps, 
from February 12, 1925. 
First Lieut. Charles Jacob Kindler, Quartermaster Corps, 
from February 14, 1925. 
First Lieut. John Nelson Merrill, Cavalry, from February 
14, 1925. 
First Lieut. Theodore Anton Baumeister, Infantry, from 
February 15, 1925. 
First Lieut. Charles Jerrold Morelle, Quartermaster Corps, 
from February 15, 1925, 
First Lieut. Ellis Donald Weigle, Coast Artillery Corps, from 
February 16, 1925. 
First Lieut. Emile Peter Antonovich, Quartermaster Corps, 
from February 17, 1925. 
To be first lieutenants 
Second Lieut. George Windle Read, jr., Cavalry, from Feb- 
ruary 10, 1925. 
Second Lieut. James Barlow Cullum, jr., Corps of Engineers, 
from February 10, 1925. 3 
Second Lieut. Francis Hudson Oxx, Corps of Engineers, from 
February 10, 1925, 
Second Lieut. Thomas Henry Stanley, Corps of Engineers, 
from February 11, 1925. 
Second Lieut. Donald Greeley White, Corps of Engineers, 
from February 11, 1925. 
Second Lieut. Henry George Lambert, Corps of Engineers, 
from February 12, 1925. 
Second Lieut. William Weston Bessell, jr., Corps of Engineers, 
from February 14, 1925. 
Second Lieut. Charles George Holle, Corps of Engineers, from 
February 14, 1925. 
Second Lieut. Arthur Martin Andrews, Corps of Engineers, 
from February 15, 1925. 
Second Lieut. Edward Crosby Harwood, Corps of Engineers, 
from February 15, 1925. 
Second Lieut. John Wylie Moreland, Corps of Engineers, 
from February 16, 1925. 
Second Lieut. Wayne 
from February 17, 1925. 
To be major 
Capt. Metcalfe Reed, Infantry, from February 11, 1925. 
To be captains 
First Lieut. William Sawtelle Kilmer, Corps of Engineers, 
from February 6, 1925. 
First Lieut. Albert William Stevens, Air Service, from 
February 10, 1925, subject to examination required by law. 
To be first lieutenants 
Second Lieut. Allen Francis Haynes, Infantry, from Feb- 
ruary 5, 1925. 
Second Lieut. Harold Gaslin Sydenham, Infantry, from Feb- 
ruary 6, 1925. 
Second Lieut. Hugh Cromer Minter, Air Service, from Feb- 
ruary 8, 1925. 
[Note.—Captain Reed was nominated February 7, 1925, with 
rank from February 2, 1925, and was confirmed February 17, 


Stewart Moore, Corps of Engineers, 
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1925. First Lientenant Kilmer was nominated February 7, 
1925, with rank from February 2, 1925, and was confirmed 
February 17, 1925. First Lieutenant Stevens was nominated 
February 16, 1925, with rank from February 6, 1925, and was 
confirmed February 17, 1925. Second Lieutenant Haynes was 
nominated February 7, 1925, with rank from February 2, 1925, 
and was confirmed February 17, 1925. Second Lieutenant 
Sydenham was nominated February 16, 1925, with rank from 
February 5, 1925, and was confirmed February 17, 1925. 
Second Lieutenant Minter was nominated February 16, 1925, 
m Se from February 6, 1925, and was confirmed February 

This message is submitted for the purpose of correcting 
errors in dates of rank of nominees, caused by the approval 
by the President January 27, 1925, of an act of Congress 
authorizing the appointment as major of Infantry of Thomas 
James Camp to fill the next vacancy occurring in that grade, 
The next vacancy subsequent to the approval of the bill 
occurred February 2, 1925, and Captain Reed was nominated 
to fill the vacancy occurring on that date.] 


CONFIRMATIONS 
Ezecutive nominations confirmed by the Senate February 23 
(legislative day of February 17), 1925 
MEMBER OF THE FEDERAL TRADE COMMISSION 
William E. Humphrey. 
UNITED STATES DISTRICT JUDGE 


Adolphus Frederick St. Sure to be United States district 
judge, northern district of California, 
ASSISTANT COMMISSIONER OF THE GENERAL LAND OFFICE 
Thomas ©. Havell to be Assistant Commissioner of the Gen- 
eral Land Office. 
REGISTERS OF THE LAND OFFICE 
. Spencer to be register of the land office at Denver, 
0. 
Charles S. Merrill to be register of the land office at Glen- 
wood Springs, Colo, 
POSTMASTERS 
CALIFORNIA 


Nellys R. Squier, Butte City. 

Harold A. Snell, McArthur. 

John J. Freeman, North San Diego, 

Virgil W. Norton, Sutter Creek. 
ILLINOIS 


Bijah J. Gibson, Crescent City. 
Alfred P. Goodman, Verona. 


INDIANA 


George H. Griffith, Fremont. 
Roy R. Berlin, Nappance. 
Elmer S. Applegate, Paragon. 
Orville E. Steward, Rossville. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Ralph H. Parker, Framingham. 
MINNESOTA 
Lesley S. Whitcomb, Albert Lea. 
NEVADA 
Eva A. Griswold, Deeth. 
NORTH CAROLINA 
Cephus Futrell, Murfreesboro, 
PENNSYLVANIA 


James G. Galbreath, Glassmere. 
Delbert W. Wright, Hop Bottom 
Arthur J. Davis, Noxen. 

Sharp A. Caylor, Punxsutawney. 
Daniel F. Pomeroy, Troy. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Alvin H. Perdew, Dorothy. 
Delphy M. Legg, Fayetteville, 
John H. Shay, Star City. 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monnay, February 23, 1925 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera Montgomery, D. D., offered 
the following prayer: 


Our Heavenly Father, we would heed Thy word, “They 
that wait for the Lord shall renew their strength.” May it be 
our life purpose to do Thy will, to put on the badge of Thy 
discipleship and wear it worthily. Give us the assurance of the 
ultimate triumph of all things good; which allegiance to Thee 
can only give. How we bless Thee for the genius and sacrifice 
of our forefathers, chief among whom is he whose dust sleeps 
upon the banks of the Potomac. Through faith in God, in His 
word, and that right makes miglit, they widened the bounds of 
freedom. for all time. Keep us true to our trust and respon- 
sibility and animate us with the same power, that the founda- 
tions of our Republic may remain secure to bless mankind: 
Amen. „ 


The Journals of the proceedings of Saturday and Sunday were 
read and approved. 


SUIT FOR DAMAGES AND SALYAGE OF VESSELS BELONGING TO THE 
UNITED STATES 


Mr. UNDERHILL. Mr. Speaker, I present a conference re- 
port on the bill (H. R. 9585) authorizing suits against the 
United States in admiralty for damages caused by and salvage 
services rendered to the public vessels belonging to the United 
States; and for other purposes, for printing under the rule. 


MESSAGE. FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate by Mr: Craven, its Chief Clerk, 
announced that the Senate had passed without amendment 
bills of the following titles: 

H. R. 7190, An act to amend the China trading act, 1922; and 

H. R. 5204. An act to authorize the Secretary of the In- 
terior to adjust disputes or claims by settlers, entrymen, selec- 
tors, grantees, and patentees of the United States against the 
United States and between each other, arising from incomplete 
or faulty surveys in township 28 south, ranges 26 and 27 east, 
Tallahassee meridian, Polk County, in the State of Florida, and 
for other purposes. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed bills 
of the following titles, in which the concurrence of the House 
of Representatives was requested: 

S. 4158. Am act to authorize the establishment and: mainte- 
nance of a forest experiment station in California and tlie sur- 
rounding: States; 

S. 4320. An act to extend the time for construction of a 
bridge across the Ohio River between Vanderburg County, 
Ind., and Henderson County; Ky.; 

8.4807. An: act to authorize the States of Indiana and Illi- 
nois in the States of Indiana and IIlinois to construct a bridge 
across the Wabasli River at the city of Mount Carmel, Wabash 
County, III., and connecting Gibson County, Ind.; 

S. 4306. An act granting the consent of Congress to R. L. 
Gaster, his successors:and assigns, to construct a bridge across 
the White River; 

S. 4284. An act granting the consent of Congress to the Yell 
and Pope County bridge district, Dardanelle and Russellville, 
Ark., to construct, maintain, and operate a bridge across the 
Arkansas River, at or near the city of Dardanelle, Yell County, 
Ark. ; 

S. 4260. An act to provide for the relief of certain Treasury 
Department disbursing officers; and 

S. 1633. An act for. the relief of James F. Jenkins. 

The message also announced that the Senate had agreed to 
the report of the committee of conference on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to 
the bill (H. R. 5726) to amend the act of Congress of March 
8, 1921, entitled “An act to amend section 3 of the act of 
Congress of June 28, 1906, entitled ‘An act of Congress for the 
division of the lands and funds of the Osage Indians in 
Oklahoma, and for other purposes“ 


ENROLLED’ BILLS, SIGNED 


Mr. ROSENBLOOM) from the Committee on Enrolled’ Bills, 
reported that they had examined and found truly enrolled 
bills of the following titles, when the Speaker signed the same: 

H. R. 11957. An act to authorize the President in certain 
cases to modify visé fees; 

J. 2808. An act to regulate within the: District of Columbia 
the sale of milk, cream, and ice cream, and for other purposes; 


8. 3178. An act to provide for the construction of a memorial 
bridge:across the Potomac River from a point near the Lincoln 
Memorial in the city of Washington to an appropriate point 
in the State of Virginia,,and for other purposes; 

H. R. 5204. An act to authorize the Secretary of the Interior 
to adjust disputes or claims by settlers, entrymen, selectors, 
grantees, and patentees of the United States against the United 
States and between each other, arising from incomplete or 
faulty surveys in. township 28 south, ranges 26 and 27 east, 
Tallahassee meridian, Polk County, in the State of Florida, 
and for other purposes; 

H. R. 7190. An act to amend the China trade act, 1922; and 

H. R. 4202. An: act to amend section 3186 of the Revised 
Statutes, as amended. 


SENATE BILLS REFERRED 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, Senate bills of the following 
titles were taken from the Speaker's table and referred to their 
appropriate committees, as indicated below: 

S. 4156. An act to authorize the establishment and mainte- 
nance of a forest experiment station in California and the sur- 
rounding States; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

S. 4260. An act to provide for the relief of certain Treasury 
Department disbursing officers; to the Committee on Naval Af- 
fairs. 

S. 4820. An act to extend the time for constructing a bridge 
across the Ohio River between Vanderburg County, Ind., and 
Henderson County, Ky.; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign. Commerce. 

S. 4807. Au act to authorize the States of Indiana and. Ili- 
nois in the States of Indiana and Illinois to construct a bridge 
across the Wabash River at the city of Mount Carmel, Wabash 
County, III., and connecting. Gibson. County, Ind.; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 


ADJUDICATION OF QUAIMS OF THE CHIPPEWA INDIANS OF 
MINNESOTA 


Mr. SNYDER. I call up the conference report on the bill 
(H. R. 9343) to authorize the adjudication. of claims: of the 
Chippewa Indians of Minnesota. 

The conference report and statement are as follows: 


CONFERENCE REPORT 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
9343) to authorize the adjudication of claims of the Chippewa 
Indians of Minnesota, having met, after full and free con- 
ference: have agreed to recommend and do recommend to their 
respective Honses as follows: 

That the House recede from its disagreement: to the amend- 
ment of the Senate and agree to same: with: amendments: as 
follows: On page 2, in the fourth: line of section 2 of the Sen- 
ate engrossed amendment, strike out the word Lawfully“; 
on page 5, in the fourth line of section 6, after the word an- 
num,“ insert “for a period of not exceeding five years“; on 
page 6, line 4, strike out. including the salaries: paid said at- 
torneys or firms of attorneys” ; on page 6, at tlie end of line 6, 
change the colon to a comma and add and in no event shall 
such additional compensation for the two attorneys or firm of 
attorneys exceed $40,000” ; and the Senate agree to same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend: 
ment of the Senate to the title and agree to the same. 


Homer P. SNYDER; 
Scorr LEAVITT, 
Carn HAYDEN), 
Managers on the part of the House: 
J. W. HARRELD, 
JOHN. B. KENDRICK, 
Cuas. L. McNary,, 
Managers on the part of the Senate 


STATEMENT 


The managers on the part of the House at the conference on 
the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on the amendinents 
of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 9348) to authorize the adjudi- 
cation of claims of the Chippewa Indians of Minnesota, submit 
the following statement in explanation of the effect of the 
action agreed upen by the conference committee and submitted 
in: the: accompanying conference report: 

The House agrees to the language’ of the Senate amendment 
with amendments which will protect the Government in every 
way; and we have inserted an amendment limiting tlie fees of 
the attorneys for the Indians. The language of the Senate 
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amendment provides for a final settlement of the claims which 
have been before Congress for a number of years and will 
wind up the affairs of the Chippewa Indians of Minnesota. 
Homer P, SNYDER, 
Scorr LEAVITT, 
CARL HAYDEN, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the con- 
ference report. 
The conference report was agreed to. 


DIVISION OF LANDS AND FUNDS OF OSAGE INDIANS 


Mr. SNYDER. Mr. Speaker, I call up the conference report 
on the bill (H. R. 5726) to amend the act of Congress of 
March 3, 1921, entitled “An act to amend section 3 of the act 
of Congress of June 28, 1906, entitled ‘An act of Congress for 
the division of the lands and funds of the Osage Indians of 
Oklahoma,’ and for other purposes.” 

The conference report and statement are as follows: 


CONFERENCE REPORT 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
5726) to amend the act of Congress of March 3, 1921, entitled 
“An act to amend section 3 of the act of Congress of June 28, 
1906, entitled ‘An act of Congress for the division of the lands 
and funds of the Osage Indians in Oklahoma, and for other 
purposes,“ having met, after full and free conference have 
agreed to recommend and do recommend to their respective 
Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its amendment numbred 19. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ments of the Senate, numbered 1, 2, 3, 4, 7, 8, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 
15, 16, 17, and 18, and agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 5: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 5, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: Strike out 
the words“ Commissioner of Indian Affairs“ and insert Secre- 
tary of the Interior”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 6: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 6, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: After the 
word “specified,” strike out the word “shall” and insert in 
lieu thereof the word “may,” and strike out the words Com- 
missioner of Indian Affairs” and insert in lieu thereof the 
words “Secretary of the Interior”; and the Senate agree to 
the same. 


Amendment numbered 9: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 9, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In line 3 of 
the Senate engrossed amendment strike out “through mistake 
of law and which should have been reserved by the Secretary 
of the Interior” and insert “in excess of $4,000 per annum each 
for adults and $2,000 each for minors”; and in line 9 strike 
out the words “now in their possession,” and in line 13 strike 
out the words “moneys expended and purchases and invest- 
ments made by legal guardians in accordance with the laws of 
the State of Oklahoma are hereby declared to be legal,” and at 
the end of section 1 of the bill insert Within 30 days after the 
passage of this act such guardian shall render and file with the 
Secretary of the Interior or the Superintendent of the Osage 
Agency a complete accounting, fully itemized, under oath, for 
the funds so paid to him and pay to the said Secretary or 
Superintendent any and all moneys in his hands at the time of 
the passage of this act, which have been paid him in excess of 
$4,000 per annum each for adults and $2,000 each for minors. 
The said guardian shall at the same time tender to said Secre- 
tary or superintendent all property of whatsoever kind in his 
possession at the time of the passage of this act, representing 
the investment by him of said funds. The Secretary or Super- 
intendent is hereby authorized to accept such property or any 
part thereof at the price paid therefor by said guardian for the 
benefit of the ward of such guardian, if in his judgment he 
deems it advisable, and to make such settlement with such 
guardian as he deems best for such ward. Failing to make 
satisfactory settlement with said guardian as to said investments 
or any part thereof, the Secretary is authorized to bring such 
suit or suits against said guardian, his bond, and other parties 
in interest as he may deem necessary for the protection of the 
interests of the ward and may bring such action in any State 
court of competent jurisdiction or in the United States district 


court for the district in which said guardian resides”; and the 
Senate agree to the same. 
H. P. Snyper, 
FRED W. DALLINGER, 
Cart HAYDEN, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


J. W. HARRELD, 

Cuas. L. MONARY, 

Rokr. L. OWEN, 
Managers on the part of the Senate, 


STATEMENT 


The managers on the part of the House at the conference on 
the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on the amendments of 
the Senate to the bill (II. R. 5726) to amend the act of Congress 
of March 3, 1921, entitled An act to amend section 3 of the 
act of Congress of June 28, 1906, entitled ‘An act of Congress 
for the division of the lands and funds of the Osage Indians in 
Oklahoma, and for other purposes, submit the following state- 
ment in explanation of the effect of the actién agreed upon by 
the conference committee and submitted in the accompanying 
conference report: 

On No. 1: The word “ devisee,” as inserted by Senate, is ac- 
cepted. > 

On No. 2: Provides that minors over 18 years of age will 
receive $1,000 quarterly. 

On No. 3: Provides that minors under 18 years of age will 
receive $500 quarterly. 

On No. 4: Provides that all the rentals due from the lands of 
the Indians shall be paid to them in lieu of the House language 
limiting these payments to $500 per quarter. 

On No. 5: Provides that the Secretary of Interior shall have 
supervision over funds of adults where it is found they are 
squandering their money. 

On No. 6: Provides that the Secretary of the Interior may 
pay to the Indian his entire income accumulating in the future 
from certain sources. 

On No. 7: Provides for the method of investment of the funds 
of the Osage Indians. 

On No. 8: Inserts the words “or approval,” as agreed in 
Senate. 

On No. 9: Provides for the method of return to the super- 
vision of the Goyernment of the moneys inadvertently paid to 
the guardians. 

On No. 10, 11, 12, and 13; The amendments are clarifying 
language. 

On No. 14: Provides for the payment to the estates of de- 
ceased Indians, 

On No. 15: Provides for the payment of debts of Indians 
when a certificate of competency is revoked. 

On No. 16: This is clarifying language. 

On No. 17: This is clarifying language. 

On No. 18: Provides that hereafter anyone not of Indian 
blood can not inherit from Osage Indians who are one-half or 
more Indian blood, but does not apply to existing marriages. - 

H. P. SNYDER, 

FRED W. DALLINGER, 

CARL HAYDEN, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the con- 
ference report, 
The conference report was agreed to. 


INDEPENDENT OFFICES APPROPRIATION BILL 


Mr. WOOD, from the Committee on Appropriations, pre- 
sented a conference report on the bill (H. R. 11505) making 
appropriations for the Executive Office and sundry independent 
executive bureaus, boards, commissions, and offices for the 
fiscal year 1926, and for other purposes, which was ordered 
printed under the rule. 

Mr. OLDFIELD. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry, 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. OLDFIELD. Mr. Speaker, when will this report come 
up again under the rule, to-morrow? 

The SPRAKER. That depends upon the gentleman from 
Indiana. It will be privileged after to-day. 


PULLMAN SURCHARGE 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
I may have until midnight to-night to file minority views on 
the Pullman sureharge bill, which was reported by the Com- 
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mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, and that such 
minority views be printed along with the report. 

The SPHAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


f BRIDGES ACROSS THE COLUMBIA RIVER 


Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Speaker, I call up the 
bill (S. 4045) granting tlie consent of Congress to W. D. Comer 
and Wesley Vandercook to construct a bridge across the Colum- 
bia River between Longview, Wash., and Rainier, Oreg., a 
similar House bill having been reported by the committee. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the consent of Congress is hereby granted 
to W. D. Comer and Wesley Vandercook, and their successors and 
assigns, to construct, maintain, and operate a bridge and approaches 
thereto across the Columbia River at a point suitable to the interests 
of navigation, at or near the city of Longview, in the county of Cow- 
litz, in the State of Washington, and at or near the city of Rainier, 
in the county of Columbia, in the State of Oregon, in accordance with 
the provisions of the act entitled “An act to regulate the construction 
of bridges over navigable waters,” approved March 23, 1906. 

Sec. 2. The States of Washington and Oregon, or either of them, 
or any political subdivision or subdivisions thereof, within or adjoin- 
ing which said bridge is located, may at any time acquire al! right, 
title, and interest in said bridge and the approaches thereto con- 
structed under the authority of this act for the purpose of maintain- 
ing and operating such bridge as a free bridge by the payment to the 
owners of the reasonable value thereof, not to exceed in any event 
the construction cost thereof: Prorided, That the said State or States 
or political subdivision or subdivisions may operate such bridge as a 
toll bridge not to exceed five years from date of acquisition thereof. 

Sec. 3. The right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby ex- 
pressly reserved, 


The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 

A similar House bill (H. R. 11856) was laid on the table. 

Mr. HILL of Washington. Mr. Speaker, I call up from the 
Speaker's table the bill (H. R. 10533) granting the consent 
of Congress to the State of Washington to construct, maintain, 
and operate a bridge across the Columbia River, and move to 
concur in the Senate amendment. 

The Clerk read the Senate amendment. 

The SpPAKER. The question is on agreeing to the Senate 
amendment. 

The Senate amendment was agreed to. 


ANNIVERSARY OF BIRTH OF WASHINGTON 


Mr. KELLY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp by printing an address de- 
livered by the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. DALLINGER] 
and an address delivered by the gentleman from Virginia 
[Mr. Moore] at the celebration of the birthday anniversary of 
George Washington, at Pittsburgh, Pa., Saturday night. 

The SPHAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The speeches on that occasion were as follows: 3 


SPEECH or Hon, FREDERICK W. DALLINGER, REPRESENTATIVE FROM THE 
PIGĦHTH MASSACHUSETTS DISTRICT, BEFORE THE PENNSYLVANIA STATS 
SOCIETY OF TNB SONS OF run AMERICAN REVOLUTION AT PITTSBURGH, 
PA., ON FEBRUARY 21, 1925 
Mr. Toastmaster, members of the Pennsylvania Society of the Sons 

of the American Revolution, ladies and gentlemen, we are met here on 

the eve of the one hundred and ninety-third anniversary of the birth 
of a great general, a great statesman, and a great man. We gather to 
pay our tribute of respect and veneration to the memory of George 

Washington, the inspired builder of a great Nation, who, because of 

what he did and what he was is justly entitled to the affectionate title 

of “ Father of his Country.” 

I must confess that it is with a feeling of awe and reverence akin 
to that with which I read the lives of the inspired prophets and leaders 
portrayed in the sacred Scriptures that I approach the subject assigned 
to me this evening. For as Walter Savage Landor has well said: 

“No man ever excelled George Washington. No exemplar has 
been recommended to our gratitude, love, and admiration, by the 
most impartial historian or the most critical biographer, in whom 
so many and so great yirtues, public and private, were united.” 

And that great American, Abraham Lincoln, when, in 1842, he was 
called upon as the Congressman from the district to deliver an address 
at Springfield, III., on the one hundred and tenth anniversary of the 
birthday of Washington, said of him: 

On that name a eulogy is expected. It can not be. To add 
brightness to the sun or glory to the name of Washington is 
alike impossible. Let none attempt it. In solemn awe pro- 
nounce the name and in its naked, deathless splendor leaye it 
shining on.“ 


Nevertheless, in the brief time allotted to me, I shall attempt, 
however imperfectly, to emphasize certain aes in the life and char- 
acter of this remarkable man. 

UNCONSCIOUS PREPARATION FOR HIS WORK 


In the first place, George Washington was unconsciously prepared 
for his life work of nation builder. Instead of seeking a commission 
in the British military or naval service and pursuing a life of 
luxury and ease, he chose to learn to be a surveyor and to endure 
the hardships of the western wilderness. Unlike most of his asso- 
clates in the work of framing the Constitution, he lacked the advan- 
tages of a college education, but he more than made up for it by 
hard work and by a practical experience which fitted him both 
physically and mentally for the great work which he was to accom- 
plish. Again, Washington’s experience with British and Colonial 
troops, on the frontier during the French and Indian wars proved 
to be of inestimable value in the revolutionary struggle which was 
to come. Moreover, the habits of thrift, industry, and methodical 
attention to details acquired by him at an early age, served him in 
good stead when in later years there devolved upon him as our first 
President, the great work of organizing the new government under 
the Constitution. 

In connection with this subject, it is amusing to note that H. G. 
Wells, in his Outline of History says that Washington was a 
“notoriously indolent man,” whereas no statement could be further 
from the truth. There was never a more industrious, hard-working 
man than George Washington, from his young manhood down to 
the very moment of his death, and his life in this regard affords a 
much-needed example to the youth of to-day. 

And so in the fullness of time, when at Concord Bridge the em- 
battled farmers fired the shot heard round the world” and at Bunker 
Hill the untrained yeomanry of New England had demonstrated that 
they could meet the British regulars on equal terms, the American 
colonists turned to George Washington as the only man possessing the 
necessary qualities to be Commander in Chief of the Continental Army. 
He took formal command of this army at Cambridge on July 3, 1775, 
and what an army it was. John Trumbull in his nian abet add sald 
of it— 

“The entire army, if it deserved the name, was bat an assem- 
blage of brave, enthusiastic, undisciplined country lads; the officers 
quite as ignorant of military life as the troops, excepting a few 
elderly men who had seen some irregular service among the 
provincials under Lord Amherst.“ 

WASHINGTON THE SOLDIER 


To train and discipline these raw troops and to make of them a 
real effective fighting force was a colossal task, but Washington went 
about it, as he did everything he undertook, with patient skill and sub- 
lime faith. From Cambridge to Yorktown, in victory and in defeat, that 
skill continued to display itself and that faith never wavered until 
at last American independence was achieved. When we consider what 
he had to do with; the odds he had to meet, and the difficulties and 
discouragements which he had to encounter, the impartial reader of 
history must inevitably come to the conclusion that George Washington 
was one of the greatest military commanders of all time. Frederick 
the Great was a great general and he said that Washington's Trenton 
campaign was the most brilliant campaign of the century. But George 
Washington was more than a great general. As Henry Cabot Lodge 
has well said: 

“To fight successful battles is the test of a good general, 
but to hold together a suffering army, through years of unex- 
ampled privations, to meet endless failure of details, and then 
to fight battles and plan campaigns shows a leader who was far 
more than a good general. Such multiplied trials and difficulties 
are overcome only by a great soldier, who with small means 
achieves large results, and by a great man, who, by force of will 
and character, can establish with all who follow him a power 
which no miseries can conquer and no suffering diminish.” 

WASHINGTON THE STATESMAN 


And this same inspiring leadership continued after independence 
was won, It was Washington who perceived more clearly than most 
of his contemporaries the necessity of a strong central government to 
bind together the 13 States into one nation capable of maintaining 
its independence against foreign aggression and of developing its 
national resources. It was largely through his influence that the Fed- 
eral convention of 1787 was held, and by common consent he was 
chosen its presiding officer. As president of the convention he held 
together the discordant elements among the delegates, and his influence 
was largely instrumental in securing the ratification of the completed 
Constitution, Again by common consent he was twice chosen Presi- 
dent of the United States and upon him fell the stupendous task of 
organizing our National Government under the Constitution. As 
President he displayed the same sound judgment in the choice of his 
Cabinet and other executive officers as he had done in the choice of 
his subordinate officers during the Revolution. And out of the bank- 
ruptcy and chaos of the government of the confederation the National 
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Government was established upon a sound financial basis, and the 
country began to move forward and to prosper under the best form 
of government the world has ever known. With wonderful wisdom 
and foresight he steered the new Republic clear of European entangle- 
ments and established a foreign policy which enabled this country to 
work out its own salvation free from the quarrels and hatreds of 
Europe, 
Ly THE FAREWELL ADDRESS 


And so, first in war, first in peace, and always first in the hearts 
of his countrymen, this great soldier and statesman, after refusing a 
third term as President, delivered his Farewell Address to the people 
whom he had so nobly led and served, and became a private citizen 
once more. In that wonderful address, which every American citizen 
should read at least once a year, he said in substance: 

Be united. Be Americans. Let there be no sectionalism, no 
North, no South, no East, no West. You are all dependent one 
upon another. Beware of insidious attacks upon the Constitution, 
which is the great bulwark of your liberties. Beware of the evil 
effects of partisan politics. Keep the departments of government 
separate. Promote education. Preserve the public credit. Avoid 
public debt. Observe justice and good faith toward all nations, 
Have neither passionate hatred nor passionate attachment far 
any, and be politically independent of all. 

Once again, at the time of the threatened war with France in 1798, 
Washington responded to his country’s call and accepted the supreme 
command of the military forces of the country, but fortunately the 
war clouds blew over, and his services were not required. And in the 
following year, at the age of 67, George Washington, the nation builder, 
brave and courageous to the end, like John Bunyan’s “ Valiant for 
Truth,” “ passed over, and all the trumpets sounded for him on the 
other side.” 

Such, in the barest outline, is the story of the life and public 
service of the Father of his Country.“ Let us now briefly consider 
two phases of Washington’s character, and endeavor, if we- can, to 
ascertain the secret of his power. 


THE CHARACTER OF WASHINGTON 


Washington, the builder of the Nation, has been commonly de- 
pleted as an aristocrat, as contrasted with Lincoln, its preserver, who 
personified the essence of democracy. As a matter of fact, so far 
as the matter of family goes, recent historical research has proved 
that the English progenitors of Lincoln were fully as high in the social 
scale as those of Washington. Moreover, it is true that Washington 
was a Virginia slaveholder, but so was Jefferson, the leader of the 
Democratic Party of that time, and nobody ever accused Jefferson 


of being an aristocrat. While Jefferson was being put through college 


by his wealthy parents, Washington was experiencing the hardships 
of the western wilderness and ferming friendships will all sorts and 
conditions of men. 

It is also true that Washington was of majestic mien, and that 
he frequently inspired awe in the minds of those with whom he came 
in contact. It is related that the wife of John Adams, when she 
first saw him when he arrived in Cambridge to take command of the 


American Army, remarked that she was reminded of a paraphrase of 


the English poet Dryden’s lines in Don Sebastian: 


“Mark his majestic fabric! He's a temple 
Sacred by birth, and built by hands divine, 
His soul's the Deity that lodges there, 

Nor is the pile unworthy of the God." 


Washington also had a fitting sense of the dignity which belonged 
to the offices of Commander in Chief of the Army and of President 
of the United States. As a man, however, he was a real democrat in 
the true sense of the word, and I wish to cite two instances to prove 
the truth of this assertion, 

My wife's great grandfather, as a mere boy, was a private in the 
American Army at Cambridge. One evening there was held in a large 
tent a Masonic meeting, and, with a boy's curiosity, my wife's ancestor, 
crawling on the ground, peeped under the flaps of the tent to observe 
the proceedings. To his amazement he saw a private in the Revolu- 
tionary Army sitting in the seat of honor and presiding over the lodge 
as worshipful master while the illustrious commander in chief, General 
Washington, was humbly sitting with the brethren. The sight made 
such a profound impression upon his routhful mind that he not only 
became in later years a devoted friend and supporter of General Wash- 
ington, but he joined the Masonic fraternity and rose to be one of its 
chief officers. 

Again, although Washington, like Jefferson, belonged to the slave- 
holding aristocracy of Virginia, he chose for his two most intimate 
friends and advisers Henry Knox, a Boston bookseller, and Alexander 
Hamilton, a penniless young adventurer from the West Indies, without 
fortune and without recognized family. No better proof could be 
afforded of the real democracy of George Washington and the utter 
absence in him of the least bit of snobbishness. Throughout his life it 


can be truly said of him that he regarded no man because of his 
worldly wealth or outward appearance, but chose his friends solely 
because of their ability and character. 

But not only was Washington a true democrat, he was also a 
thoroughly good man in every sense of the word. Napoleon possessed 
the same democratic spirit and the same unerring judgment in choosing 
marshals from the ranks of his army and his civilian chiefs often 
from the humbler walks of life; but Napoleon was thoroughly selfish 
in his purposes and aims. On the other hand, Washington was the 
embodiment not only of personal integrity and high character but of 
the most unselfish devotion to the cause of liberty and of the loftiest 
patriotism. 

The mere statement, however, that George Washington was a man 
of great ability and of lofty character can not by itself explain the 
miracle of the achievement of American independence. For it was 
a miracle, and can only be explained on the theory that a great 
leader was raised up by Divine Providence to meet a great crisis— 
a leader who believed and trusted in God and received strength from 
on high, with which he inspired his followers and made possible 
what to the finite mind seemed to be impossible of accomplishment. 


WASHINGTON’S RELIGION 


For never let it be forgotten in this materialistic age, when it is 
fashionable to scoff at spiritual things, that beyond and above every- 
thing else George Washington, like Abraham Lincoln, was a deeply 
religious man. He was throughout his life a faithful communicant 
and vestryman of the Episcopal Church—the church of his fathers— 
and his faith in an overruling Providence and in the efficacy and 
power of prayer was simple and unquestioning. A few extracts from 
his published writings will suffice to demonstrate the truth of this 
assertion. 

Upon tendering his resignation as commander in chief of the 
Army, in the presence of the Congress of the Confederation in the 
old statehouse at Annapolis, Md., he said: 

“Happy in the confirmation of our Independence and sover- 
eignty, and pleased with the opportunity afforded the United 
States of becoming a respectable Nation, I resign with satisfac- 
tion the appointment I accepted with diffidence—a diffidence in 
my abilities to accomplish so arduous a task, which, however, 
was superseded by a confidence in the rectitude of our cause, the 
support of the supreme power of the Union, and the patronage 
of Heaven. The successful termination of the war has verified 
the most sanguine expectations; and my gratitude for the interpo- 
sition of Providence and the assistance I have received from my 
countrymen increases with every review of the momentous con- 
test.” 

Then after a word of gratitude to the Army and to his staff, he 
concluded as follows: 

I consider it an indispensable duty to close this last solemn 
act of my official life by commending the interests of our dearest 
country to the protection of Almighty God, and those who hare 
the superintendence of them to His holy keeping.” 

Six years later, in his first inaugural address as President of the 
United States, he again expressed his faith and trust in an overruling 
Providence which had hitherto guided him as the leader of his people: 

“It would be peculiarly improper to omit in this first official act 

my fervent supplications to that Almighty Being who rules over 
the universe, who presides in the councils of nations, and whose 
providential aids can supply every human defect, that His benedic- 
tion may consecrate to the Hberties and happiness of the people 
of the United States a Government instituted by themselves for 
these essential purposes and may enable every instrument em- 
ployed in its administration to execute with success the functions 
allotted to his charge. In tendering this homage to the Great 
Author of every public and private good, I assure myself that it 
expresses your sentiments not less than my own, and those of 
our fellow citizens at large not less than either. No people can 
be bound to acknowledge and adore the Invisible Hand which 
conducts the affairs of men more than those of the United States, 
Every step by which they have advanced to the character of an 
independent nation seems to have been distinguished by some 
token of providential agency.” 

And finally, in his famous Farewell Address to his countrymen, 
delivered on September 17, 1796, near the close of his second term as 
President of the United States, he uttered these memorable words 
that are well worth the serious thought and attention of the patriotie 
men and women of this day and generation: 

“Of all the dispositions and habits which lead to political 
prosperity, religion and morality are indispensable supports. In 
vain would that man claim the tribute of patriotism who should 
labor to subvert these great pillars of human happiness, these 
firmest props of the duties of men and citizens. The mere poli- 
tician, equally with the pious man, ought to respect and to cherish 
them. A volume could not trace all their connections with pri- 
vate and public felicity. Let it simply be asked, where is the 
security for property, for reputation, for life, if the sense of re- 
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ligious obligation desert the oaths which are the instruments of 
investigation in the courts of justice? And let us with caution 
indulge the supposition that morality can be maintained without 
religion. Whatever may be conceded to the influence of refined 
education on minds of peculiar structure, reason und experiance 
both forbid us to expect that national morality can prevail in 
exclusion of the religious principle.” 
WASHINGTON THE INSPIRED LEADER 

Years ago I had a friend who was an agnostic and who was n great 
admirer of Abraham Lincoln, but he told me that he never could 
understand how such a great man us Lincoln could be so foolish and 
simple-minded as to believe in the eMcacy of prayer. I answered him 
by saying that in the case of Lincoln, as in the case of Washington, 
it was that very belief that was the source of the power that enabled 
both these great men to accomplish their great work and to win the 
lasting admiration and gratitude of mauklud. 

To me one of. the most thrilling, aud impressive passages in the 
Old Testament is the account in the sixth chapter of the second 
book of Kings of Blisha and his young servant on the mountain 
when they were surrounded by the hosts of the King of Syria who 
were seeking to destroy the prophet because of his courageous cru- 
pade against the wickedness of the times. To the young wan escape 
appeared to be impossible and you will remember that Hlisha prayed 
that the eyes of the young man might be opened so that he might see 
what the prophet with his sublime faith percelved. And God answered 
the prayer and the young man looked and behold “ the mountain 
was fuil of horses and chariots of fire round about Elisha.” ʻ 

My friends, to me as a student of history, there comes to my mind 
that other scene on the soil of Pennsylvania many centuries later, 
on Christmas ve in the memorable year 1776. The disastrous Battle 
of Long Island had been fought, and because of the failure of his 
subordinates to carry cut his admirably conceived plan of campaign, 
Washington's army had narrowly escaped annihilation, Then dis- 
aster followed disaster, until the American Army which had num- 
pered over 15,000 troops at the time of the evacuation of Boston had 
steadily dwindled until only 2,400 scantily clothed, half fed, aud 
poorly equipped men remained. The British Army occupied New York, 
where they were being royally entertained by the inhabitants of 
wealth and social station, who there, as elsewhere in the thirteen 
colonies, were to a very large extent openly or secretly friendly to 
the royalist cause. Practically every one predicted that the capture 
or destruction of Washington's army was only a question of a sbort 
time, and the achievement of American independence seemed to be 
absolutely hopeless. 

It would indecd have been hopeless if it hadn't been for the prayers 
and faith of one man, George Wuvhington, who like Elisha of old, 
saw the vision and made his officers aud men see it also. When on 
that Christmas Eve he planned the crossing of the Delaware River, 
filed with threatening ice, in the face of a terrific blizzard, all his 
officers said that it was impossible. The difficulties and hardships 
of that hour are graphically shown in the movie film based on Paul 
Leicester Ford's historical novel Janice Meredith, which every 
American ouglt to see. Washington with bis sublime faith alone 
Insisted upon the crossing being made, with the result that the 
American cause was saved. I hope that some day a great artist 
will paint that scene, showing Washington, the inspired leader of an 
apparently hopeless causo, standing in his Uttle boat amid the sleet 
and the ice of the Delaware and surrounded by the invisible host of 
Heaven fighting by bis side in answer to his prayers. 

Again, during that terrible winter at Valley Forge, also on the 
Soll of the historic State of Pennsylvania, with the British troops 
in possession of both New York and Philadelphia, and the American 
cause at its lowest ebb, it was Washington who alone kept 
that little band of starving and freezing patriots together and pre- 
vented the falint spark of freedom from being entirely extinguished. 
If Washington had lost his faith in the Supreme Being. the cause 
ot the Colonists would have been lost, and the events from 1775 
to 1777 would have goue down in history Uke the later Sepoy 
mutiny in India, as the Great Colonial Rebellion of 1775. But 
fortunately Washington's faith never wavered, but on the contrary 
Brow stronger and stronger until it actually removed mountains, and 
the skeleton of the Americau Army was kept intact. And so, on 
through ali the trials and trihulatlous of those perilous years, this 
great leader and prophet of his people, sustained by n higher power 
than his own, led the way to victory over the forces of a great 
empire and to the establishment upon a sound constitutional basis 
of the great ftepublic to which we belong and of which we are so 
proud. 

CONCLUSION 

My friends, I know of no more fitting way of bringing this im- 
perfect tribute to a great man to a close than by reading two esti- 
mates of the great Virginian by two Massachusetts statesmen—one 
in prose and the other in verse, The first is from the late Senator 
Heury Cabot Lodge's preface to the last edition of his Life of 
Washington; 


“There are but few very great men in history—and Wash- 
ington was one of the grealest—whose declaration of principles. 
and whose thoughts upon the policies of government have had 
such a continuous and unbroken influence us his have had upon 
a great people and through them upon the world. The criticism, 
the jeers, the patronizing and pitying sneer, will all alike pass 
away into silence and be forgotten just as the coarse attacks which 
were made upon him in his lifetime bave faded from the momory 
of men; but his fame, bis character, his sagacity, and his ardent 
patriotism will remain and be famillar to all Americans who love 
thelr country. In the days of storm and stress, when the angry 
waves heat fiercely at the foot of the lofty tower which warns 
the mariner from the reefs that threaten wreck and destruction, far 
above the angry seas and in the midst of the roaring winds, 
the light which guides those who go down in ships to the haven 
where they would be, shines out luminous through the darkness. 
To disregard that steady light would mean disaster and destruction 
to all to whom it points out the path of safety. So it is with the 
wisdom of Washington, which comes to us across the century 
as clear and shining as it was in the days when his love for 
his country and his passion for America gave forth their last 
message to generations yet unborn.” 


The other is by Hou. Robert C. Winthrop, the great Whig Speaker 
of the House of Representatives: 


1 


„ Ilustrlous names in each successive age, 


Vying in valor, virtue, wisdom, power, 
One with another on the historle page, 

Have won the bomage of that little hoor 
Which they adorned, and will be cherished still 
By grateful hearts till time shall be vo more. 
But peerless and supreme, thy name, O Washington, shall an 

A place apart, where others may not soar, 
In ‘the clear, upper sky,’ beyond all reach 
Or rivalry; where, not for us mone 
But for all realms and races, it shall teach 
The grandest lesson history hath known, 
Of conscience, truth, religious faith, and awe, 
Leading the march of liberty and law. 


11 


“a Yes, century after century may roll, 


And bury in oblivion many a name 
Which now luspires the Up and stirs the soul, 
Giving promise of au endless fame; 
Yet still the struggling nations from afar 
And all in every age who would be free 
Shall bail thy great example as the star 
To guide and cheor thelr way to liberty— 
A star which ever marks, with ray serene, 
The path of one, who from his earliest youth, 
RNenounced all selfish nims; whose hands were clean, 
Whose heart was pure, who never swerved from truth; 
To serve his country and his God content, A 
Leaving our Uulon as his monument,” 


Abpunss BY REPRESENTATIVE R. Warrox Moone, or VIRGINIA, AT THR 
ANNUAL WASHINGTON BANQUET or THE Sons OF THE AMERICAN REVO- 
LUTION ON THE EVENING OF SATURDAY, FEBRUARE 21, 1925, av PITTS- 
nundan, PA. 


Except for a few important events, T would now be addressing this 
distinguished audience us fellow Virginians and perhaps claiming Rep- 
resentative Keity as one of my Democratic colleagues of the solid 
South. All of us who kuow him realize what a valuable addition he 
would be to a party which is seeking recruits. 

One of those events was the settlement of the old boundary dispute 
between Pennsylvania and Virginia. You, of course, recall that con- 
troversy—how Virginia claimed an extensive area west of the moun- 
tains, Including most of the present counties of Allegheny, Westmore- 
land, and Washington; how the claim was resisted by Pennsylvania; 
and how the two Colonics, and for a short time the two States, each 
maintained its own courts and officials, and the favorite pastime in 
thix neighborhood was the arrest of the officials of the one jurisdiction 
by the officials of the other. This part of Pennsylvania, according to 
the Virginla claim, was West Augusta County, aud I believe that at 
least one Pennsylvania oficial, who was captured by the Virginians 
while exercising contested authority here, was taken for incarceration 
and trial to the city of Staunton, which was then, as now, the capital 
of our Augusta County. Not until some years later was the dispute 
settled by negotiation. But meanwhile efforts In that direction had 
been made, In 1774 Pennsylvania sent a commission to Williamsburg 
to confer on the subject with Dunmore, the royal governor, The com- 
mission reached there on the 10th of May and the conference con- 
tinued until May 26, when it was abruptly broken off by Dunmore, 
That day he was in a bad mood, The House of Burgesses, one of whose 
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members was Washington, bad passed resolutions in deflance of the 


Crown. It was immediately dissolved by the govertior. Its members 
adjourned to the Raleigh Tavern, and in the famous Appollo room of 
that resort adopted a recommendation that an annual congress of all 
the Colonies be convened to deliberate on those genera) measures which 
the unlted Interests of America might from time to time require. The 
Congress soon met, and its scesions were held at Philadciphia, which 
became one of the notably pivotal places of the Revolutionary period, 

The boundary question was laid aside, There was no time to think 
of such questions, The stage was being set for the on-coming struggle, 
in which Pennsylvania and Virginia were to participate so gloriously 
under the leadership of the man whose memory is now universally 
honored. After awhile, however, the territorial difficulties were ad- 
Justed, and it is of Interest that the conciliatory attitude then taken 
by Virginia was largely due to George Mason, of Gunston Hall, too 
little remembered as the author of the first written Constitution known 
to the world, which included the Virginia Bill of Rights, He was the 
near neighbor of Washington, and as warm friends they were linked 
together in uumberless Important transactions which have given form 
and color to our history. 

Thus I am not now speaking in Virginia but tu Pennsylyanin, but 
even so, lu that part of your State which has given the denthless 
name of Washington to one of its counties, and to another the name of 
the Westmoreland County, in the northern neck of Virginia, where he 
was born. I am speaking in what was the oxtreme frontier region, 
where bis early adventures and exploits were the hurd training ground 
of his wonderful future. 

One of his visite to the site of your great city was tn 1770. 
Throughout his life he kopt a careful diary, ln which he noted that on 
that visit he found abont 20 houses ranged along the Monongahola 
shore and inhabited by Tudian traders, 
by 1775 the town had trehicd in siza; that the trader were nearly 
all Ponnsylvanjans, but most of the other people Virginians; that 
many of the inhabitants (nnd at this polnt no lne is drawn between 
Pennsylvanians aud Virginians) wore fugitives from justice and “ hard 
drinkers," and the cause of despair to the misslanartes who triod to 
reform them. In that era only hard drinking was reprobated. To 
show Washington's consideration of those of moderate appetite I turn 
aside for a moment ta a very entertaining book—the journal in which 
Maclay, who, along with Robert Morris, was one of the first Senators 
from tia State, records his experiences during the openlog of the 
Government. By the way, it is not improbable that bad Maclay and 
Morris ever bean able to agree Philadelphia, and not Washington, would 
now be the Capital of the Republic, Morris was for Philadelphia and 
Maclay for Harrisburg, Maclay describes the dinners which he at- 
tended at the President's invitation: Of one of them he says, “the 
President is a very cold and formal man, but 1 must declare that he 
treated me with great attention, I was the first person with whom 
he drank a glasa of wine.” Of another he says, “ He soon asked me 
to drink a glass of wine with him, This was readily accorded to, but 
what was remarkable, I did not observe him drink with any othor 
person during the dinner.“ The President was never intimate with 
Senator Maclay; but, of course, be knew that he wns from Pennsylvania, 

Speaking here, there enn not be overlooked the close identification of 
Woarhington with Ponnsylynnin and Pennsylyaniins, not only in his 
colonial career, when he wore the uniform of a British officer, but after 
the Revolution began and after the foundations of the Government were 
securely uid. 

For example, we can not forget the unbroken tlen of friendship which 
bound him to your great statesman, Franklin. One of them wag called 
a philosopher, a term never applicd to the other, but nelther was a 
philosopher in respect to politics or government, as to which thelr 
views were so similar, for neither was a philosopher in the old sense 
of rightly accepting and inststing on some Inflexible theory. Noth, like 
Lord Bacon, were philosophers in the sense that they rejected mere 
hypothetical assumptions and rested thefr conduct upon the facts of 
observation as opposed to dogmatic rule or speculntion. They deeply 
believed in community freedom and Individual liberty, and in carrying 
out this conception they availed themselves of the best means that the 
hour presented, They were opportunists in the highest nod noblest 
meaning of that much misused word. They came of English stock, 
and their ancestors figured in the English epoch when in the sunrise of 
Bacon's conception the old darkness and mists wore vanishing. 

Incidentally it may be noted that thoy had the same general back- 
ground of Iinenge, m fact which attracts the attention of the traveler 
who searches in the mother country for American origins. In North- 
amptonshire he finds in the little village of Brington, east of the ety 
of Northampton, the unpretentious home of Lawrence Washington, the 
remote ancestor of the great American, who lived there in a simple 
way at the time when Shakespeare was writing his pinys in the adjoin- 
Ing county of Warwick. In the nearby church, which dates back to 
the time of the crusades, is buried that Lawrence Washington, and on 
the marble above his tomb fs carved the Washington coat of arms, 
bearing stars and stripes upon fts shield. The traveler finds west of 
the city of Northampton the village of Ecton, where lived for gencra- 


A later chronicle says that | 


tions the ancestors of Franklto. The two villages are within 12 miles 
of each other, and accordingly from the same far-off locality sprang 
the two great forees which united here in the successful effort for 
American independence. 

Washington and also Franklin possessed the valuable aptitude which 
some one—Emerson, I think-—has ascribed to men of the very first 
rank of intellect and character, the capacity to engage willingly in the 
most unostentatious as well as in the largest transactions, They were 
guided by that simple precept of Milton, a trifle paraphrased, “To 
know and do that which before us lies In dally lite is the prime wis- 
dom.“ They were always rendy for any worthwhile service to thelr 
fellow men of any character. 

The traditions and records of the Virginta connty where Wash- 
ington lived and died evidence his participation in the comparatively 
small affairs that immediately concerned himself and his neighbors. 
He made u practice of attending county meetiigs, Tle presided at 
the unforgotten meeting of the freéholders of Fulrtax in 1774 which 
passed the Fairfax resolves, wettmg forth the grievances of the col- 
ony, expressing sympathy for the people of Roston and pledging 
them material ald in their distresy. The spirit, and some of the 
language, of that document, which was drafted by Mason and ap- 
proved by Washington, were embodied in the Virginia Bill of Rights 
and In the Declaration of Independence. 

Washington was not a lawyer, but along with other leading citi- 
zene of his county, he was fudge of the county court, They wore 
called gentlemen justices, and exercised a varied jurisdiction, ‘They 
administercd the affairs of the county, and tried civil actions. They 
tried indictments against persons charged with not attending church 
for two months, for “Urunkeuness and prophane awenring,”’ for being 
idle vagrants, and committing other misdemeaners which offendcd 
aguinst morals and manners of the time. One of the annual duties 
of the court was to fx the rates to be charged by the hotels—which 
were then calle ordinaries. Liqnors, of which there was a Jong list, 
and food, a shorter Mat, were included, and the final item always was 
“for a night's lodging, with clean sheets, Sixpence, otherwise nothing.” 
The minute books In which ure recorded the proceedings of the court 
while Washington was a member, are kept in the same building where 
are preserved his last wilt aud testament ond that of bis wife, Re was 
not only one of the Judges of the county, but he served hig connty 
in the Colonial Legislature: Likewise, he was an influential church- 
man. It seems that whenever a new church was erected he was 
always elther the chairman or the moat active member of the buid- 
{ng committee, looking after all the detalls as it bls own house were 
under construction. In two of the churches he was u vestryman. 
He and his associate, Mason, who lived within a few miles of each 
other, appear to have had but two serious disagreements during their 
lifetime of Intimacy, One was crused by Mason's efforts to defeat 
the ratification of the Constitution; the otber arose over the re- 
building of the old Pohick church, which was attended by the mem- 
bers of both families. Mason advocated the old site. Washington 
wss for a site somewhat nearer Mount Vernon, There was a warm 
controversy, but when the time came for the vestry to act, Wash- 
ington, exemplifying his characteristic habit, was on band with a 
map outlining the entire situation, and making clear that the site 
he bad chosen would be more accessible thun the other to a large 
percentage of the churchgoers, and bis plan was accepted, over the 
remoustrante of bis friend. 

I wish that those of you who have not done so might visit that 
part of Virginia In which is the Inst resting place of the master 
builder of the Republic, It is saturated with memories of Washington, 
There is his beloved Mount Vernon, from which he was so often re- 
grotfully detached, with Its betutiful view of the broad I'otomac, whose 
waters were onceasing music to bis ears. Nearby, toward the pic- 
toresque Blue Ridge Mountains are the homes of many of those who 
united their patriotic Inbors with his—homes still remaining which 
once echoed to the voices of Madison, Jefferson, Monroe, aud Marshall. 
And not far off is the Tidewater country with its Jamestown, Wilinms- 
burg, and Yorktown, whose historic Interest is like the glory of an 
ungetting sun. 

It would be a long story to tell how the steadfast resolution and 
high courage of Washington not only Influenced, but largely deter- 
mined, the course of events from the time prior to the Revolution, 
when Independence was not being seriously thought of, until America 
became Independent of the parent country. He was at the outset as 
unfattering in his opposition to British injustice, as later he was un- 
faltering in his opposition to the effort of Great Britain to retain the 
Colonies. He was a member of the House of Burgesses of Virginia 
in 1708, and followed Patrick Henry when that unrivaled orntor 
warned the King that he might suffer the fate of Caesar and Charles 
the First, In the Ume that intervened before he became commander 
In chief of the forces that battled for American sovereignty, he stood 
with those who were prepared for every sacrifice and every danger in 
behalf of the cause which not only they, but thelr friends in England, 
like Burke, believed to be fully Justified. He calmly faced the fact that 
there were not only foes In front of him, but all about him. ‘The’ 
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population of the 13 States was then about 6,000,000. After the 
Revolution John ‘Adams estimated that at least 3,000,000 of them were 
Royalists. As to the correctness of this estimate he invited the opin- 
jon of Chief Justice McKean of Pennsylvania, Who was one of the 
signers of the Declaration of Independence, and the latter's estimate 
accorded with that of Adams, except that he expressed the view that 
more than one-half of the influential people were on the Royalist side, 

I have touched upon his identification with the statesmen of Penn- 
sylvania. He was identified with the State throughout the Revolution. 
Here he faced crisis in the painful struggle which demanded all of his 
ability and all of his patience. On this soil he endured— 

Many a grim and haggard day, 
Many a night of starless skies,” 

On this soll and in New Jersey, he thought out the campaign which 
resulted in the defeat of Burgoyne at Saratoga, and more than any- 
thing else encouraged French intervention. A few days before the 
British colors were lowered at Saratoga, he had fought the battle of 
Germantown, on the soil of Pennsylyania, On this soil, also, he 
suffered the terrible ordeal of the winter at Valley Forge, and main- 
tained the existence and morale of a small army under as trying 
circumstances as any military commander in history has encountered. 
No monument has been erected, no monument can ever be erected 
which will sufficiently perpetuate the record of all that he was and 
all that be did during those months when he employed every ounce 
of his being to prevent the dissolution of the cause which had been 
entrusted to his keeping. z 

I might go much further in showing how Pennsylvania was the scene 
of his Revolutionary career from the time he left his Mount Vernon 
home to take command of the Army until he revisited it for a shart 
time on the march to Yorktown. It would be a shining recital at once 
of the glory of your State and the glory of the man with whom no 
other in my judgment is comparable. The shaft that towers above 
the National Capitol has reached the limit of its height, but there is 
no limit to the increasing appreciation of the world for the man whom 
it commemorates, Listen, for example, to the words of a French 
author who within a few months has writen a book entitled“ Re- 
flections on the Napoleonic Legend.” He enumerates the character- 
istics of Napoleon—* militarisny, autocratic efficiency, parvenue dis- 
play, self-advertisement, insatiable ambition, the gambling habit,” and 
then of Washington, he says, He was the perfect contrast of the 
great Corsican—a soldier, but eager to sheathe the sword and re- 
store peace; an efficient leader, but a lover of liberty; a true Democrat 
in the simplicity of his estate and of his life, because he was a true 
gentleman; playing for high but desperate stakes, and willing to quit 
the game when the stake was won; wholehearted in service, never 
shirking responsibility, but glad to drop the burden when he could 
conscientiously do so; filled with the higher ambition of leaving an 
untarnished, rather than a dazzling name.” Such is the consensus 
of opinion that to Washington the lines of Shelley may fittingly be 
applied: 

“The one remains, 
The many change and pass” 


Having proved himself a great and victerious soldier, he proved him- 
self a great and victorious statesman, but for whom the more perfect 
union which we now enjoy may not have been accomplished. The Revo- 
lution brought disorganization and unrest. No one was more appre- 
hensive of the disaster which might overtake the experiment of free 
government on this continent than Washington himself, who, having 
won liberty with his sword, exerted every effort to make it secure by 
his work as a statesman. Holding to the views of Wilson, of Penn- 
sylvania, and others, he labored to impress on his friends that the 
illiberality, jealousy, and local feeling of the States were likely to sink 
the new Nation in the eyes of Furope in contempt and defeat its 
domestic advancement. Save for his prestige and his unwearied efforts 
to preserve the fruits of the Revolution by establishing a better Federal 
System, there might have been the most dismal failure, and in any 
event our Constitution would not have come into operation; and there- 
fore his is the foremost name to be remembered in that connection, 

Conferring at Mount Vernon with those who shared his fears and 
longings, Washington offered the suggestion which led to a preliminary 
meeting. Responding to that suggestion, the Virginia Legislature 
passed a resolution designating commissioners to meet commissioners 
that might be appointed by the other States for the purpose of con- 
structing u comprehensive and harmonious method of regulating com- 
mercial intercourse among the States, so as to avoid the rivalries and 
collisions which were a continual menace to the trade and prosperity 
of all. Very soon the Virginia commissioners conferred at Annapolis 
with such commissioners as Pennsylvania and other States had ap- 
pointed. The conference was under the direction of Hamilton and 
Madison, who were in the closest touch with Washington, and the re- 
solve of all was to omit nothing which might further the establishment 
of a capable and efficient government. Then the light began to break, 
and all of the States but one followed the lead of Virginia in recom- 
mending a convention. As Washington had, on the motion of John 


Adams, been unanimously chosen Commander in Chief by the Conti- 
nental Congress, the convention which met in Philadelphia, on the 
motion of a Pennsylyanian, unanimously chose him as its President, 
and so we think of Pennsylvania and its chief city as the birthplace 
of the Constitution, 

It belongs to the fame of Washington that while not a man of broad 
learning and not a student of the theories of government, as were 
many of his contemporaries, he possessed in the highest degree all of the 
qualities that enable men to form safe judgments, all of the qualities 
that enable them to reconcile and compromise differences of opinion; 
and thus his influence brought the States together in framing a 
Constitution, not entirely satisfactory to him, and not entirely satis- 
factory to anyone, but without precedent or parallel, and destined to 
survive all of the controversies and tempests of more than a hundred 
years. 

The Constitution devised by those who worked and wrought in the 
summer of 1787 ip Philadelphia was not the final act. It had to be 
ratified. It would not have been ratified by Virginia without the 
exertions of Washington. It would probably not have been ratified by 
New York but for his exertions, where his friend Hamilton, who was 
not enamored of the instrument, became the great advocate of its 
approval, Without ratification by the two States mentioned, it woufd 
have failed of adoption, Failing of adoption, the world would not have 
witnessed the soldier-statesman as President for eight years deliber- 
ately, wisely, and without partisanship developing the functions and 
activities of the new Government, which was to become the Government 
of the greatest Republic of all time. 

All forms of genius that can indicate the distinction of Washington 
have united in acclaiming him. Men of every race and land—states- 
men, orators, historians, essayists, novelists, sculptors, and painters— 
have exalted his career and achievements. 

I thank you for the inyitation that has brought me here this evening 
and for the cordiality of your welcome. Knowing that what I have 
said is vers inadequate, I wish to leave with you the striking words of 
another in praise of the man the anniversary of whose birth you 
celebrate. They are contained in the concluding paragraphs of Lodge's 
brilliant biography of Washington, in the American Statesmen series. 
Says the author: 


“As I bring these volumes to a close, I am conscious that they 
speak, so far as they speak at all, in a tone of almost unbroken 
praise of the great man they attempt to portray. If this be so, 
it is because I could come to no other conclusions., For many 
years I have studied minutely the career of Washington, and with 
every step the greatness of the man has grown upon me, for 
analysis bas failed to discover ‘the act of his life which, under the 
‘conditions of the time, I could -unhesitatingly promounce to have 
been an error. Such ‘has been my experience, and although my 
deductions may be wrong they at least have been carefully and 
slowly made. I see in Washington a great soldier who fought a 
trying war to a successful end, impossible without him; a great 
statesman, who did more than all other men to lay the founda- 
tion of a Republic which has endured in prosperity for more than 
a century, I find in him a marvelous judgment, which was never 
at fault; a penetrating vision, which beheld the future of America 
when it was dim to other eyes; a great intellectual force, a will 
of iron, an unequaled grasp of facts, and an unparalleled strength 
of patriotic purpose. I see in him, too, a pure and high-minded 
gentleman of dauntless courage and stainless honor, simple and 
stately of manner, kind and generous of heart. Such he was in 
truth,” 


LINCOLN’S LIVING MEMORIAL 


Mr. REECE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Rrconb by printing an address deliv- 
ered by Dr. John Wesley Hill at a celebration of Lincoln's 
birthday. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. REECE. Mr. Speaker, at the birthday celebration of 
Abraham Lincoln, held under the auspices of the trustees of 
Lincoln Memorial University, at the Willard Hotel, Washing- 
ton, D. C., February 12, 1925, which was attended by members 
of the President's Cabinet, Senators, Congressmen, and promi- 
nent business men, Dr. John Wesley Hill, chancellor of the 
university, delivered an address on Lincoln Memorial Univer- 
sity—a Living Memorial to the great Emancipator. 

Lincoln himself came from the people among whom this 
memorial stands. Under leave granted me I wish to have 
Doctor Hill's address inserted in the Recorp that the people 
of America may know that in the midst of the many numbers 
of marble and bronze, reared to the memory of Lincoln one 
has been founded in the soul of the people from whom he 
cime and which is to-day perpetuating the principles for 
which he stood. It is my good fortune to represent the dis- 
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triet in which this great institution is located, and I have 
been able to observe the splendid work which it is doing. 

The address is as follows: 

LINCOLN’S LIVING MEMORIAL 

Lincoln Memorial University is the crystallized dream of Abraham 
Lincoln. It stands at Cumberland Gap, where the States of Tennessee, 
Kentucky, and Virginia intersect. It is Lincoln's living memorial, the 
educational hope of a vast population of upstanding, ambitious Ameri- 
can mountaineers. 

In the great prosperous and progressive North, educational insti- 
tutions and agencies are multiplied into a veritable prodigality of op- 
portunity, but in the isolation and solitude of the Appalachian fast- 
nesses, where rail splitting and mule riding, candlelight, homespun, 
and log cabins survive the march of modern civilization, only a crude 
cabin school here and there dots the landscape, and the people sit in 
a gloom upon which the light of knowledge has but dimly dawned. 
They are a wonderful people—shy, timid, taciturn, hospitable, and 
adventurous, full of intensity and high daring; the very stuff of 
which heroes are made. 

We read the stories of John Fox and others, replete with the ro- 
mance of the mountains, feudal battles, illicit distilling, the eccen- 
tricities, struggles, and heroisms of a grim, gaunt, mysterious folk; 
but beneath the romance and tragedy of it all there flows the purest 
American blood under our flag. 

We have discovered the economic possibilities of the Appalachian 
region, harnessed its mountain torrents, uncovered its mineral wealth, 
felled its forests, and surveyed and appraised every acre of its soil. 
But in our development of its natural resources we have not taken 
stock of the 6,000,000 undiluted Americans in that country; we have 
not catalogued their spiritual, intellectual, and civic values. We have 
neglected a man power sufficient in its original endowment and possi- 
bilities to build and direct the destiny of an empire. 

We have expended millions upon the Americanization of the foreign 
born, the uplift of the Sicilian, the Turk, the Greek, the Portuguese, the 
Pole, the Russian, the refugees from the despotisms of the Old World, 
and in our zeal for them we have forgotten the children of our own 
sky and soll. 

We have substituted the melting pot for the log cabin. We have 
been so occupied with the millions pouring in upon us from the back 
yards of Europe that we have forgotten those of our own household— 
children of poverty; not the poverty of the Old World made despicable 
by centuries of submission to despotism, but the poverty of the New— 
in which the germ of manhood grows unrestrained by the demands 
of luxury and untainted by the poison of prodigality, the poverty 
through which Boone, Houston, Andrew Jackson, Farragut, Henry 
Clay, and Abraham Lincoln made their way. Back there, far back 
in the mountain fastnesses, there is a vast army of American youth 
dowered with the same possibilities. 

John Hays Hammond, the great American engineer, has caught the 
vision of this possibility, and he is planning in the early spring to 
make a survey of that entire region with a view to putting Lincoln 
Memorial on such an industrial basis as shall afford self-support to 
the students and enlarged usefulness to the university. 

Providence has held these mountaineers in reserve. They have func- 
tioned magnificently in every national crisis; at Kings Mountain dur- 
ing the Revolution; throughout the war of 1812 and the Civil War, 
when their loyalty alone held the “border States“ under the flag of 
the Union; in the Spanish-American War and in the World War, in 
which they furnished the greatest hero of the allied armies—Sergeant 
York. 

We need them right now to reinforce our patriotism, uphold oar 
American ideals, and protect them from the maranding hosts bearing 
down upon us from the Old World. There is no time for delay, This 
army of 6,000,000 courageous mountaineers must be trained into em- 
elent citizenship, 

I once saw a cartoon representing a disheveled, begrimed tramp 
standing at the front door of a magnificent mansion in a great city, 
politely asking the lady of the house for the privilege of stepping into 
the hall and “throwing a fit.” These Bolshevistie epileptics are plead- 
ing with Uncle Sam for the same privilege; and while, to our national 
humiliation and peril, we have in our midst a cowardly, simpering 
class of citizens who are ready to open our national gateway for the 
incoming of these “ undesirables,” thank God, in the country I am 
representing here, the descendants of the Jamestown Settlement, with 
the blood of Washington, Patrick Henry, Light Horse Harry“ Lee in 
their veins, are insisting that America shall never become the seeding 
ground for the noxious growth of Bolshevism and anarchy. They are 
ready, if necessary, to shed their blood without stint and to lay down 
their lives without complaint in order to preserve constitutional gov- 
ernment, 

Lincoln is their ideal, and they are following in his footsteps. His 
principles dominate the curriculum of Lincoln Memorial University. 
Every problem among its students is challenged with the question, 
“What would Lincoln say about it if he were here?“ And somehow 
there is a feeling among these people that Lincoln is there, that his 
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spirit broods over the mountains, and that his voice may still be heard 
pleading for the deathless principles for which he lived and died 
government of the people, for the people, by the people,” the preserva- 
tion of constitutional authority, the integrity of the judiciary, the main- 
tenance of law and order, the protection of human rights; life, liberty, 
property, and the pursuit of happiness; the application of the golden 
rule in the settlement of industrial disputes, a just and lasting peace 
among ourselves and with all nations, and the solution of every prob- 
lem “ with malice toward none and charity toward all,“ with “ firmness 
in the right as God gives us to see the right.” 

There is nothing obsolete in these articles of faith; they are instinct 
with life; applicable to conditions to-day and adapted to all time; 
not iridescent baubles of political vacuity, but a body of faith which 
is the very corner stone of our national life, 

And we are making an applied science of Lincoln's principles in 
this university bearing his name. There is no garbling of his words, 
no mutilation of his thoughts, no misapplication of his principles. 
It is little wonder, therefore, that the slogan of our university is 
“Lincolnize the mountains.“ That means the amelioration of social 
barbarities, the shattering of ignorance and superstition, religious 
intolerance, and bigotry, the breaking down of the mountain walls 
of proyincialism, the softening of feudal asperities, the uprooting 
of deep-seated retaliations and hatreds, the dawn of a better day. 

Such a work is fundamental and creative; it strikes to the roots 
of things, deals with essentials and results in mental and spiritual 
illumination and transformation. Among such a people ethical tink- 
ering, psychological cobbling, and socialistic whitewashing will accom- 
plish nothing. Only the spirit of Lincoln, his love of the truth, his 
sympathy for humanity, his devotion to liberty, his faith in God will 
bring about the renewal and uplift of these people who have detoured 
for 150 years and are now seeking the Lincoln highway of straight- 
forward, progressive Americanism. 

Such a people are worth educating; they are worth {t not only be- 
cause of their capacity but of their ambition; yes, and because they 
are willing to pay for it in the sweat and blood of honest toil. They 
want a “chance,” not charity. The World War shook the scales from 
their eyes and they are climbing toward higher levels, aspiring to 
outlook from the heights. 

We have a thousand students, 80 per cent of whom are working 
their way toward the goal. They not only go through the university, 
but the university goes through them. Over 400 applicants are on the 
waiting list. Their cry for “a chance” is resounding through the 
mountains. Lincoln Memorial University must grant the appeal! We 
dare turn none away. In turning a poor boy away to-day we may lose 
a Lincoln to-morrow. We have a great historic background, a great 
natural environment—probably the most beautiful college campus in 
America—a loyal faculty and a president to the manner born, Dr. 
Robert 0. Matthews, who, with his cultured wife, is making the 
supreme sacrifie—a man with rare organizing genius and unusual ability 
as speaker and teacher, loved and honored throughout the Appalachian 
region. Our embarrassment is In our wealth of opportunity. Our lim- 
itations are in our lack of equipment, scholarship fund, and buildings, 
We need a large dining room, a number of cottages for our professors, 
an auditorium to take the place of the one that was burned to the 
ground last fall, and greater endowment. Ours is the romance of 
American education, Our student body is permeated with the spirit of 
sacrifice, They are willing to pay for an education in work, to earn 
while they learn. One hundred dollars coupled with the self-help pro- 
vided by the university will carry a student for a year. The story of 
the struggles of these ambitious young people is full of pathos and 
tragedy. 

Some time ago a young man walked over a hundred miles to our 
doors and applied for admission, The dean was obliged to say, “Our 
dormitories are full and every bed is occupied. We have no place for 
you to sleep.“ To which this proud upreaching mountain lad replied, “ I 
didn't come here for to sleep, but to git an edication.” It is sufficient 
to say that he remained, worked his way with pick, shovel, ax, and 
hoe, in any and every way, just as Lincoln toiled through the long days 
and studied into the small hours of the morning to prepare for the 
destiny awaiting him. 


A mother came requesting that her daughter be given the oppor- 
tunity to work her way through. On the dean’s desk was a long 
list of boys and girls who were pleading for the same chance, But 
the scholarship fund, far too small to cover these multiplied calls, had 
been exhausted, and the dean was compelled to say, “ What you really 
need is at least $25 with which to start your girl.” 

That was more money than this mountain mother had ever seen at 
one time, but something must be done. There was her Mary waiting 
in the cabin home for the news. The mother could not go back and 
tell the girl that her dream of an education could never come true. 
She hesitated at the dean’s desk for a moment and then with a peculiar 
light playing upon her face she hastened away. In a week she re- 
turned with the money, saying as she placed it upon the table before 
the dean, Now, thank God, my girl will have a chance. Here's the 
money. I sold my cow.” 
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It is said that the shortest sermon on record was preached from 
the text, He that giveth to the poor lendeth to the Lord.” The 
preacher waited for a moment after announcing the text and then 
crowding his discourse into an epigram, exclaimed: “If you are 
satisfied with the security, come down with the cash.” And this is 
my sermon. to-night. If you are satisfied with the security which 
education affords; the preservation of national ideals, the maintenance 
of constitutional authority, the upholding of the American flag, the 
advancement of civilization; if you are satisfied with the security 
commensurate with the spread of intelligence, the growth of virture, 
and the quickening of patriotism, the very qualities essential to the 
preservation of popular government; if you are satisfied with the 
security which is still guaranteed by the principles enunciated and 
advanced by Abraham Lincoln, in whose name we haye christened 
Lincoln Memorial University, then help us in the great recuperative 
and redemptive task of uplifting the boys and girls of the mountains 
of the Southland, » 

Such an investment will yield a pcrpetual dividend; it will keep 
the soul of Lincoln allve among the people, to whom he always re 
ferred as My people.” 

THE BUDGET SYSTEM 


Mr, HILL of Maryland. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to extend my remarks in the Record by printing an address 
made on the Budget system by the gentleman from Kentucky 
IMr. THATORER]. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. Mr. Speaker, under leave granted 
me to extend my remarks I herewith present same: 


ADDRESS OF HON, MAURICE H. THATCHER, MEMBER OF CONGRESS FROM 
KENTUCKY, AT THE ANNUAL BANQUET OF THE OLD TOWNE MERCHANTS’ 
AND MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION AT THH HOTEL RENNDRT, AT BAL- 
TIMORE, ND., ON THE BYENING OF FEBRUARY 19, 1925 


Mr. Toastmaster and officers and members of the association: At the 
outset I wish to express my very great appreciation for the privilege 
and honor which are mine in having been invited to be with you 
and to address you this evening. I know that in this great metropolis 
you are performing a fine public service, Such organizations as yours, 
with a membership of progressive business men like yourselves, are 
always substantial agencies for the betterment and welfare of the com- 
munities in which they exist. Your organization, I am told, is more 
than 40 years old. In fact, you are celebrating, I belleve, its forty- 
first anniversary: This most eloquently bespenks its integrity and 
solid worth. 1 am, therefore, very happy, indeed, to be here on this 
occasion of good’ will and fellowship, and to talk to you upon a sub- 
ject in which, as business men, you are deeply Interested. 

T know that T am in a historie city and in a historic State. Here 
in the earlier days was located a colony that rapidly grew in strength 
and influence, and made its full contribution to the solution of the 
grave problems of our colonial and revolutionary days. In the fateful 
sixties your State, Hke my own, Kentucky, was a so-called border 
State, and experienced all the horrors of the great civil strife which 
came near to destroying the foundations of the Republic. Your soil 
shook as did mine, beneath the tread of contending fratricidal hosts, 
and your sacred earth, as was mine, was stained with the blood of 
our country’s best and bravest sons. Your State has always been a 
Jnnd of sentiment, and so has mine. Two of the most beautiful State 
songs which have ever been sung are My Maryland” and My Old 
Kentucky Home,” and in the “Star-Spangled Banner” you have con- 
triloted a national air that shall thrill the hearts of Americans so long 
as the Republic may endure. There is every reason, my friends, why 
a Kentuckian should feel altogether at home in Baltimore. 

You have here, indeed, a great seaport, and a great metropolis, and 
you are destined to advance to greater things. The spirit which en- 
abled Baltimore, some years ago, to rise, Phoenixlike, from the ashes 
of ruin and despair, was, and is, a great and mighty spirit. Your 
work then was a miracle performed before our eyes. The people of 
my home city of Louisville, in common with thelr millions of fellow 
citizens scattered throughout the Nation, looked on with wonder and 
amazement at what you did then. Your courage, your hardibood, 
your sound judgment, your indomitable will and energy, earned all 
praise, yet were beyond all praise, and inspired the entire country. 
You wrought a mighty piece of magic. Out of your holocaust of 
ruin the great business district rose again more splendid, more en- 
during than before. T am told, also, that in all that destruction of 
property by fire you experienced hardly a business failure, so solidly 
were your business enterprises grounded, so fine was the spirit of co- 
operation and teamwork among your men of business. The record of 
your work in those tragic days has never been excelled in the world 
of business pursuits. 

I am glad te be able to tell you this evening that a few days ago, 
in the House of Representatives at Washington, I supported and 
voted for the passage of a bill providing for the restoration of Fort 


McHenry, near your city, the birthplace of that immortal national 
song of which I have just spoken, written by that patriotic and deeply 
Inspired American, Francis Scott Key. The enactment of the bill is 
assured, and this historic spot will thus become an enduring national 
shrine. This measure was sponsored and pressed by your able and 
genial Member of Congress, my friend and colleague, Colonel HILD, 
On the day the bill was passed by the House his ability and popularity 
were such that he achieved the unique distinction of securing the 
passage of five special bills—the one providing for the restoration of 
Fort Mellenry and four others, on the Unanimous Consent Calendar 
of the House. That is a batting average of about 100 per cent, and 
I don’t know of any other Member of either House at the present 
Session who has equaled it. 

Now I must come directly to my subject and speak to you concern- 
ing the Federal Budget system. I shall not be able, for lack of 
sufficient time, to go into any great detail, but it shall be my pur- 
pose to draw the general outlines, and to indicate the general facts 
involved, so that those of you who may not already have the knowl- 
edge may grasp the essential features of the theory and operation of 
the system. 

It is interesting to note that our own was one of the last great 
nations, to adopt the budget system. For many years most of the im- 
portant countries of the world have had budget systems operating on 
the same general lines as our own Federal Budget system, Also some 
of our States and cities have budget systems. Here is a list of for- 
elgn nations which were supposed to be operating under budget 
systems some years ago (1918), and practically all of which, I believe, 
are yet operating under that system: Argentina, Australia, Austria, 
Belgium, Bolivia, Brazil, Bulgaria, Canada, Chile, China, Colombia, 
Cuba, Denmark, Dominican Republic, Ecuador, Egypt, France, Germany, 
Great Britain, Greece, Guatemala, Honduras, Hungary, Italy, Japan, 
Liberia, Luxemburg, Mexico, Montenegro, Netherlands, Newfoundland, 
New Zealand, Nicaragua, Norway, Panama, Paraguay, Peru, Portugal, 
Rumania, Russia, Salvador, Serbia, Slam, Spain, Sweden, Switzerland, 
Union Sonth Africa, Uruguay, and Venezuela. 

The Old World countries are under such dire necessity that they 
must operate under the general principles involved in the budget 
system, or else be unable to operate at all. Such a system brings 
under general review and correlation by the executive branch of the 
government all the estimated requirements of national expenditure for 
the ensuing fiscal year. Thereupon the executive branch, through a 
duly designated head, makes a careful study of these estimates, and 
of estimated revenues accruing or available for such fiscal year, and 
modifies or amends the estimates of expenditures as the needs and cir- 
cumstances may seem to require, and transmits to the legislative 
branch, with approval, the amended estimates. The legislative branch 
then gives consideration to these estimates, and after finally amend- 
ing or modifying them, makes provision therefor by means of appro- 
priations or other necessary legislative enactments. Accompanying 
the estimates thus submitted there are usually statements of expendi 
ture in the various governmental activities for the current and previous 
fiscal year, and statements of receipts and revenues for the current 
and previous fiscal year, together with statements of estimated re- 
ceipts and revenues for the ensuing fiscal year. The executive depart- 
ment also, at the same time, furnishes such other information and 
makes such recommendations to the legislative department as may 
seem necessary or desirable. The effort is thus made to balance receipts 
and expenditures, and to avoid deficits in current fiscal operations. 

This, in general, is the method of the budget system. As to our 
own Budget system, I shall presently give you the more important 
details of its operation. 

It is remarkable that not until 1921 was there provided for our Na- 
tional Gdverument a Budget system. For more than 130 years our 
national housekeeping was conducted in the most slipshod manner 
imaginable. In the making of appropriations there were nine distinct 
committees functioning charged with the authority to frame and 
report appropriation bills. These nine committeas were those of Agri- 
culture, Post Office and Post Roads. Military Affairs, Naval Affairs, 
Indian Affairs, Foreign Affairs, Rivers and Harbors, Claims, and Ap- 
propriations. Naturally, with no correlation of appropriations and 
with no balancing of receipts and expenditures, each of these com- 
mittees sought to secure the largest possible appropriations for their 
respective interests. The whole problem of Federal appropriations 
was handled in a nonscientific manner, and this meant governmental 
waste and confusion.. This plan, or rather lack of plan, in the making 
of appropriations might be tolerated under pre-World War conditions, 
but after that war came and our Government and our taxpayers became 
superburdened with debt it became necessary to resort to herofe 
methods to keep: from being crushed beneath the most staggering load 
we have ever had to bear. The time had come for scientific methods 
in our fiscal operations or the ship of state would soon be wrecked on 
the rocks of national bankruptcy. 

On June 10, 1921, President Harding approved a bill passed by 
Congress entitled the Budget and Accounting Act, 1921.“ The enact- 


ment of this law was one of the most noteworthy achievements of his 
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administration. In fact, its enactment was one of the most note- 
worthy achievements of our whole national history. The results 
flowing from its operation more than justify the strongest claims 
made for it when it became a law. A statement of its more important 
provisions will give you a general understanding of the act and of its 
operation, In the Treasury Department there is created the Bureau 
of the Budget. The term “Bureau” means Bureau of the Budget, 
and the term Budget“ means the annual data and recommendations 
made to Congress by the President, which I shall presently describe. 

A Director of the Budget and assistant director are created by the 
act, together with all necessary officials and employees for the admin- 
istration of the provisions of the act. The director and assistant 
director are appointed by the President, without the advice or con- 
sent of the Senate, and they serve at the will of the President. The 
Bureau of the Budget is the arm of the President in the Nation's fiscal 
affairs, and he speaks through the Budget. 

The salary of the director is fixed at $10,000 per year, and of the 
assistant director at $7,500. 

The President is required to transmit to Congress on the first day 
of each regular session the Budget, same to contain: 

1. Estimates of the expenditures and appropriations necessary, in 
his judgment, for the support of the Government for the ensuing fiscal 
year, except that the estimates for the legislative branch and the 
Supreme Court of the United States shall be included by the President 
in the Budget without revision. 

2. His estimates of receipts of the Government during the ensuing 
fiscal year under laws existing at the time the Budget is transmitted, 
and also under the revenne proposals, if any, contained in the Budget. 

g. The expenditures and receipts of the Government during the last 
completed fiscal year. 

4. Estimates of expenditures and receipts of the Government during 
the fiscal year in progress, 

5. Amount of annual permanent or other appropriations, including 
balances of appropriations for prior fiscal years, available for ex- 
penditure during the fiscal year in progress as of November 1 of such 

ear, 

3 6. Balanced statements of the condition of Treasury at close of the 
last completed fiscal year, the estimated condition of Treasury at end 
of the fiscal year in progress, and the estimated condition of Treasury 
at close of ensuing fiseal year if financial proposals contained in 
Budget are adopted. 

7. All essential facts regarding the bonded and other indebtedness 
of the Government, 

8. Also such financial statements and data as, in the President's 
opinion, are necessary or desirable in order to make known, in all 
practicable detail, the financial condition of the Government. 

9. If the estimated receipts for the ensuing fiscal year contained in 
the Budget, on the basis of laws existing at the time the Budget is 
transmitted, plus the estimated amounts in the Treasury at the close 
of the fiscal year in progress, available for expenditure in the ensuing 
fiscal year, are less than the estimated expenditures for the ensuing 
fiscal year contained in the Budget, the President shall include in the 
Budget recommendations to Congress for new taxes, loans, or other 
appropriate action to meet the estimated deficiency. 

10. If the aggregate of such estimated receipts and such estimated 
amounts in the Treasury is greater than such estimated expenditures 
for the ensuing fiscal year, he shall make such recommendations as in 
his opinion the public interests require. 

In addition the President, from time to time, may transmit to 
Congress supplemental or deficiency estimates for such appropriations 
or expenditures as in his judgment are necessary on account of laws 
enacted after the transmission of the Budget, or are otherwise in the 
public interest; and whenever such supplemental or deficiehcy esti- 
mates reach an aggregate which, if they had been contained in the 
Budget, would have required the President to make a recommendation 
for specific legislation to take care of the extra expenditure involved, 
he shall thereupon make such recommendation, 

Estimates for lump-sum appropriations contained in the Budget or 
supplemental and deficiency estimates shall be accompanied by state- 
ments showing in detail the manner of expenditure of such appropria- 
tions and of the corresponding appropriations for the current fiscal 
year and the last completed fiscal year. 

No estimate or request for an appropriation, and no request for an 
increase in an item of any such estimate or request, and no recom- 
mendation as to how the revenue needs of the Government should be 
met, shall be submitted to Congress or any committee thereof, by any 
officer or employee of any department or establishment, unless at the 
request of either House of Congress. This, as must be obvious, is a 
very important provision, and aids in preserving the integrity of the 
Budget. 

The Bureau of the Budget, under such rules as may be prescribed by 
the President, is required to prepare for him the Budget and any sup- 
plemental or deficiency estimates required, and to this end has author- 
ity to assemble, correlate, revise, reduce, or increase the estimates of 
the several departments and establishments of the Government, 


Also, the act provides that when so directed by the President, the 
bureau shall make a detailed study of the departments and establish- 
ments of the Government for the purpose of enabling the Government 
to determine what changes—with the end in view of securing greater 
economy and efficiency in the conduct of the public service—should 
be made, in the existing organization, activities, and methods of busi- 
ness of such departments or establishments; in the appropriations 
therefor; in the assignment of particular activities to particular serv- 
ices; or in the regrouping of services. The bureau shall report to 
the President the results of such study, and the President may trans- 
mit the report or reports to Congress together with his recommenda- 
tions thereon. 

The act also requires the Bureau of the Budget, at the request of 
any committee of either House of Congress, having jurisdiction over 
revenue or appropriations, to furnish the committee such ald and 
information as it may request; and under regulations prescribed by 
the President every department and establishment of the Government 
shall furnish to the bureau such information as the Bureau of the 
Budget may from time to time require, and the director and assistant 
director and employees of the bureau shall, for the purpose of securing 
such information, haye access to, and the right to examine, any books, 
documents, papers, or records of any such department or establish- 
ment. 

Under the act the head of each department and establishment shall 
designate an official thereof as Budget officer therefor, who, in each year 
under his direction shall prepare the departmental estimates; and such 
Budget officers shall also prepare for their respective departments and 
establishments the required supplemental or deficiency estimates, 

The head of each department and establishment is required to revise 
the respective estimates thus prepared, and submit them to the Bureau 
of the Budget on or before September 15 of each year. 

Thus, under the Budget act, there must be presented to Congress 
by the President at each session not only a complete picture of the 
estimated requirements and receipts of the Government for the ensu- 
ing fiscal year, but also a complete picture of governmental receipts 
and expenditures for the current fiscal year and the last fiscal year, 
and of all fiscal operations and needs of the Government, so that Con- 
gress, in performing its constitutional work of providing the money 
for the operation of the Government, may have all necessary infor- 
mation and aid for the purpose. Through the detailed estimates and 
data submitted by the various departments to the Bureau of the 
Budget, and by the bureau revised and submitted to the President, the 
latter is enabled in turn to transmit to Congress the full information 
required by the act touching estimates of receipts and expenditures 
and related matters. 

The Budget act also creates what is termed “ The General Accounting 
Office,” which Is made independent of the executive departments of the 
Federal Government, and under the control and direction of the 
Comptroller General of the United States, an office created by the 
act, By the provisions of the act the old offices of Comptroller of 
the Treasury and Assistant Comptroller of the Treasury were abolished. 
The salary of the Comptroller General was fixed by the act at $10,000 
per year and the salary of the Assistant Comptroller General at $7,500. 
The powers theretofore conferred on the Comptroller of the Treasury, 
the half dozen auditors of the Treasury Department, and other general 
accounting officers and divisions of the Treasury Department were 
by the act transferred to the jurisdiction of the Comptroller General, 
the purpose being to create a single great central auditing and account- 
ing office with independent powers. In furtherance of the purpose of 
independence the act fixes the terms of the Comptroller General and 
the Assistant Comptroller General at 15 years each. The President 
appoints, with the advice and consent of the Senate, these two officials, 
and either may be remoyed at any time by joint resolution of Con- 
gress, after notice and hearing, when, in the judgment of Congress, 
either has become permanently incapacitated or inefficient, or guilty 
of neglect of duty or malfeasance in office, or of any felony or conduct 
involving moral turpitude, and, to quote the language of the act, 
“for no other cause and in no other manner except by impeachment.” 

The act also provides that all “claims and demands whatever by 
the Government of the United States or against it, and all accounts 
‘whatever in which the Government of the United States is concerned, 
either as debtor or creditor, shall be settled and adjusted in the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office.” 

Further provisions of the act provide that the Comptroller General 
shall investigate anywhere all matters relating to the receipt, dis- 
bursement, and application of public funds, and shall make to the 
President and Congress reports of the work of the General Account- 
ing Office, together with recommendations concerning the legislation 
he may deem necessary to facilitate the prompt and accurate rendition 
and settlements of accounts and concerning such other matters rela- 
tive to the receipt, disbursement, and application of public funds as 
he may think advisable. 

Other duties for the Comptroller General are preseribed by the act, 
but I have indicated those of major character. You will understand, 
therefore, that the Budget act, by creating the General Accounting 
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Office, concentrates in that office the various accounting and auditing 
activities of the Government apd makes the work independent of all 
other departments of the Government. All this has been done for ob- 
vious reasons of efficiency and economy in governmental accounting 
and expenditure. The General Accounting Office is regarded as a very 
effective factor in the proper operation of a governmental budget and 
accounting system, 

The two Houses have amended and revised their rules and pro- 
cedure and formed their committees so as fully to cooperate with the 
President and the Bureau of the Budget in the administration of the 
Budget, All appropriations originate in the House. With the ex- 
ception of the Claims Committee, the House Committee on Appropria- 
tions (with some minor exceptions) has superseded all the various com- 
mittees which formerly framed appropriation bills, To prevent duplica- 
tion of hearings, the Claims Committee has retained its Jurisdiction to 
report measures appropriating funds for the payment of claims heard 
and favorably determined by it. However, the total of claims whose 
payment is annually provided for by Congress is relatively small; and 
this leaves to the present-day Appropriations Committee, of which I now 
have the honor to be a member, the great work of framing the bills for 
practically all the expenditures of our National Government. This com- 
mittee, which, under present conditions, is perhaps the most powerful 
and important in either branch of Congress, is made up of 35 members 
20 Republicans and 15 Democrats, The committee is singularly and, I 
may say, most happily free from partisan motives or action. As I am a 
new member of the committee, having been named to serve on it at the 
beginning of the first session of the present Congress, I feel that I 
may with propriety speak in compliment of its work. Most of the 
members have served on the committee for a number of years, and 
Hon. Martin B. MADDEN, of Illinois, as chairman of the committee, 
has rendered to the Government and to the taxpayers of the Nation 
a service of the very highest character. His knowledge of the fiscal 
needs and operations of the Government is of the most extensive and 
intimate character. He is a successful business man, has had wide 
and most useful experience in public affairs, and is possessed of un- 
tiring energy and moral courage. Added to these qualifications is a 
sincere and intelligent zeal to protect the great body of the American 
people, the men and women of the country who have to bear, either 
directly or indirectly, the burdens of Federal taxation. His spirit of 
governmental thrift and economy inspires the entire committee, and 
its work is accordingly governed. Both Houses accept and enact, in 
their substantial form, the various appropriation bills as reported 
by the House Appropriations Committee. 

The House Committee on Appropriations is now divided into 10 sub- 
committees made up of from five to seven members each, the majority 
party in Congress having thereon a majority of members. These sub- 
committees are as follows: Treasury and Post Office Departments, 
District of Columbia, War Department, Department of Agriculture, 
Independent Offices, Interior Department, Navy Department, Depart- 
ments of State, Justice, Commerce, and Labor, Legislative Establish- 
ment, and Deficiencies. At the beginning of each session the President 
sends to Congress his message, transmitting the Budget for the en- 
suing fiscal year. The Budget is in printed form, and makes a volume 
of hundreds of pages wherein are set forth, for each department and 
activity of the Government, all figures and data showing expenditures 
made, being made, and probably needed to the end that Congress may, 
as contemplated by the Budget act, have the necessary information to 
enable it properly to frame the great appropriation or supply bins for 
the ensuing year. This message and the Budget, when received in the 
House, go to the Committee on Appropriations, and printed bills, or 
prepared appropriations acts, with comparative and explanatory data 
compiled from the Budget, are prepared by the clerk and assistant 
clerks of this committee for the nse of the various subcommittees, 
These bills are based on the estimates and data set forth in the Budget. 
These subcommittees conduct their separate hearings, intensive in 
character, relative to the respective departments and establishments, 
respectively, covered by them. The subcommittee on deficiencies frames 
the appropriation bills necessary to take care of expenditures authorized 
by new legislation and deficiencies in regular appropriations. The 
subcommittees receive the testimony of Cabinet, bureau, division, and 
Budget officers; and examine, in the most thorough way, all who appear 
before them, in order to determine the correctness and justice of the 
respective estimates submitted in the Budget and the need for modifi- 
eation of these estimates. All this testimony, taken down in short- 
hand, transcribed, and printed, is accompanied by tables and docu- 
ments not included in the Budget. ‘These printed hearings cover 
several thousand pages, and are available to every Member of the 
House and Senate, 

When a particular subcommittee—as, for instance, my own, that of 
Treasury and Post Office Departments—completes its hearings, often 
lasting for weeks, it goes over the printed bill and agrees on all 
changes in estimates or language deemed, under the facts, necessary or 
desirable. Congress is not bound by any Budget estimate and has full 
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power to modify or eliminate any estimate. Thereupon the entire 
House Committee on Appropriations is called to meet and consider 
the bill, and at this meeting the revised, printed bill, the printed hear- 
ings, and a printed report to accompany the bill are furnished each 
member of the committee. The chairman of the subcommittee explains 
the bill, discussions are had, and sometimes modifications and amend- 
ments—usually of minor character—to the subcommittee’s bill are pro- 
posed and determined, Then by favorable vote of the whole committee 
the chairman is directed to report the bill to the House. Then a time 
is fixed in the House for the consideration of the bill. When the day or 
hour arrives the chairman of the subcommittee having charge of the bill 
reaches an agreement with the ranking subcommittee member of the 
opposing political party as to the period of general debate, which shall 
begin before the reading of the bill commences. The [louse resolves 
itself into the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union 
for the purpose of hearing the debate and for the reading and con- 
sideration of the bill. The debate occurring before the reading of the 
bill begins is ostensibly on the bill itself, but is only partially so. The 
chairman of the subcommittee controls one half of the time allowed 
for this period of debate, and the ranking member of the subcom- 
mittee on the other side of the House controls the other half. While 
these two usually confine their discussions to the provisions of the 
bill, the chairman of the subcommittee making an explanation of its 
provisions, the greater number of the Members of the Housé who take 
part in this so-called “ debate” talk upon any subject which they may 
choose. This particular period is a sort of “ open season" for congres- 
sional speech-making. 

When this “debate” is concluded the reading clerk of the House 
begins to read the bill, and during the reading amendments may be 
offered, discussed under the five-minute rule, and determined. The bill 
is ultimately read in its entirety. In the Committee of the Whole 
100 Members of the House constitute a quorum. The Committee of 
the Whole is less formal and more flexible in its procedure than is the 
House itself. In the House, as distinguished from the Committee of 
the Whole, to have a quorum for the transaction of business there 
must be present not less than one-half, or 218, of the total elected 
membership of the House, 435. 

There is a general rule of the House, known as the“ Holman rule,” 
which forbids any provision to be included in an appropriation bill 
or in any amendment thereto changing existing law, except such as, 
being germane to the subject matter of the bill, shall retrench ex- 
penditures by the reduction of the number and salaries of the officers 
of the United States, by the reduction of the compenration of any 
person paid out of the United States Treasury, or by reduction of 
amounts of money covered by the bill. Also, under the rules of the 
House, no appropriation shall be carried in any appropriation bill or 
be in order as an amendment thereto for any expenditure not pre- 
viously authorized by law, unless same is in continuation of an appro- 
priation for such publie work and objects as are already in progress. 

When the Committee of the Whole conelndes its consideration of the 
bill it is reported by the committee to the whole House with any 
aliendments it has adopted. Then the House acts on the bill, and 
when approved by the House it goes to the Senate for action. There 
is also a Committee on Appropriations in the Senate; and the bill 
upon going to the Senate is referred to that committee, and, in turn, is 
referred to the appropriate subcommittee for consideration. There are 
subcommittees of the Senate Appropriations Committee similar to those 
of the House Appropriations Committee. These subcommittees of the 
Senate Appropriations Committee do not conduct such extensive hear- 
ings as those of the House Appropriation subcommittees, but deal 
more particularly with controversial points and new matters. ‘The 
Senate subcommittees have the benefit of the printed hearings 
of the House subcommittees, and by reference thereto the sub- 
stantial duplication of the hearings is rendered unnecessary. The 
procedure in the Senate Appropriations subcommittees and jin the 
Senate Appropriations Committee is generally similar to the pro- 
cedure of the like committees in the House. When the bill is re- 
ported back to the Senate by the Senate Appropriations Committee with 
recommendation for its passage, with inclusion of any amendments, 
changes, or additions made therein by the Senate Appropriations Com- 
mittee, the bill is read and discussed in the Senate, and finally passed. 
Amendments may be offered on the floor of the Senate, and if adopted 
go into the bill. 

Thereupon, if the Senate has adopted any amendments or made any 
changes in the bill as received from the House, the bill is sent back 
to the House, and if the House is unwilling to accept the amend- 
ments and changes made by the Senate the bill goes to conference, the 
House designating certain members of the appropriate subcommittee 
of the House as conferees, and the Senate designating certain members 
of the appropriate subcommittee of the Senate as conferees. The con- 
ference committee thus appointed undertakes to compose the disagree- 
ments involved, and when they are composed and the two Houses agree 
thereto the bill is ready for the President's signature, or approval. 
Upon his approval the bill becomes a law. 
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This, in brief, is an outline of the Budget and the legislative pro- 
cedure involved in and about the enactment of an appropriation bill, 
and broadly speaking, the legislative action involved Is a part of the 
Budget operation. 

At this juncture I deem it appropriate to speak a word of com- 
mendation for the able and tireless chairman of the Senate Appropria- 
tions Committee, Senator Francis E. Warren, of Wyoming. His long 
service in the Senate and his broad experience in national affairs 
render him peculiarly fitted for the chairmanship of this committee; 
and his committee is cooperating with the House Appropriations Com- 
mittee in the work of keeping down governmental expenditures. 

It must be apparent that the Budget system, if it properly functions, 
will prove to be greatly superior to the old haphazard and nonscien- 
tific method of governmental appropriation and expenditure. The ex- 
perience of the country during the past four years under the Budget 
system, In my judgment, amply justifies its creation. A lack of time 
will not permit me at any great length to go into the details involved, 
but I shall submit some comparative figures and observations to demon- 
strate the truth of what I am saying. 

Since the Budget and accounting act became a law in June, 1921, 
the estimates of needed appropriations submitted to Congress have 
been submitted in accordance with the provisions of the act. Con- 
gress is now considering the fourth annual Budget, and the deficiency 
and supplemental estimates which have come to Congress since the 
transmission of the Budget for the fiscal year 1926—that is to say, the 
Federal fiscal year whieh begins July 1, 1925, and closes June 30, 
1926. By the collaborative action of the President, the Bureau of 
the Budget, and the Congress under the Budget system since the sys- 
tem became effective, large reductions of expenditure have been effected 
and economies made, and certain great and outstanding results have 
been accomplished, some of which I shall indicate. 

The national expenditures have been reduced from the stupendous 
and staggering total of something like six and one-half billions of 
dollars per year—the total for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1921— 
to something over three billions for the current fiscal year. In fact, 
under the very first year of Budget operation there was brought about 
a reduction of something like $2,000,000,000; and for each of the 
subsequent years of Budget operation there has been secured something 
more than that total of reduction as compared with the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1921, the last before the Budget system commenced 
to function. 

We are now paying annually about $470,000,000 on the principal 
of our public debt, and about $865,000,000 per year on the interest 
on the public debt. During the past four years the annual interest 
charges have declined from about $1,000,000,000 to $850,000,000; that 
is to say, about $150,000,000 per year. This reduction of interest 
charges has been due to the reduction of the public debt. 

The public debt has been reduced since March 1, 1921, from the 
total of something more than $24,000,000,000 and a Federal per 
capita indebtedness of something like $220, to a total of $21,250,000,- 
000 and a Federal per capita indebtedness of a little less than $190. 
The total publle debt reduction through payment has thus been about 
$2,800,000,000, and provision is now being made in each year’s Bud- 
get for debt retirements of $500,000,000 chargeable against ordinary 
receipts. 

In addition, short-term indebtedness has been either retired or ad- 
yantageously refunded. Liberty bonds which at the beginning of the 
Budget period were selling around 85 cents on the dollar have long 
since been selling at or above par. 

Twice during the same period tax reductions have been effected by 
Congressional enactment—once in 1921 and again in 1924—and thereby 
our annual Federal taxes have been scaled in the enormous total of 
something Hke $1,250,000,000 per year, 

By means of all these matters our national finances have been 
placed on the soundest basis. At the close of the fiscal year 1924— 
on June 30, 1924—there was in the United States Treasury the largest 
surplus in the history of the Government; that is to say, more than 
$505,000,000, The total of ordinary receipts of the Government for 
the same fiscal year were over $4,012,000,000, while the total of ex- 
penditures chargeable against these receipts was $3,506,000,000. The 
total expenditures for the fiscal year beginning July 1, 1926, chargeable 
against Treasury receipts, will be a little more than $3,000,000,000, 
This total will include any deficit which may result from the opera- 
tion of the Postal System. The Postal System is not fully self-sus- 
talning. The postal revenues now amount annually to almost $640,- 
000,000, and are applied directly to payment of postal expenses. The 
annual postal deficit is running at something like twenty to thirty 
millions of dollars. The total postal receipts being from twenty to 
thirty millions of dollars less annually than the total annual postal 
expenditures, the difference, or so-called deficit, must be paid from 
Treasury funds, and the estimate of something over $3,000,000,000 
for 1926 expenditures includes the estimated postal deficit for that 
year. 

You may be interested to know how the total of a little more than 
three billions now being appropriated in Congress for the ensuing fiscal 
year will be expended, Let me enumerate; 


Legislative establishment $14, 904, 031. 80 
Executive office and independent offices__.._..__._ 452, 393, 334. 00 
Department of Agriculture 124, 774, 441.00 
Department of Commerce 22, 957, 334. 00 
Department of the Interior 239, 727, 403. 67 
Department of Justice 8 24, 205, 822. 00 
Departwent:;,of,, r — re 8, 602, 625. 00 
tnt T 287, 402, 328. 00 
Stats Mepartment td A E O 16, 011, 512. 77 
Treasury, (Department. 00 sn re as = 126, 951, 947. 00 
War: Department 2 er oe ee — 332, 282, 671. 00 
District: of Columbian oe so — 31, 812, 237. 00 


1, 682, 025, G87. 24 


Permanent annual and indefinite appropriations 85, 326, 178. 24 

1, 767, 351, 868. 48 
Reduction in principal of the public debt--—--—---- 38484, 768, 130. 00 
Interest on the public debt — — 89009, 000000 


Total payable from the Treasury . 3, 082, 117, 995. 48 


This estimate of expenditures for the ensuing fiscal year may be 
accepted as being correct for all practical purposes, since it is based 
on appropriation bills which have been passed at the present session 
or are in process of being passed, and the aggregate results are now 
virtually determined. The estimated total of 1926 expenditures in- 
cludes payments to be made on the publie debt amounting to about 
$485,000,000 and payments of Interest on the public debt of $830,000,- 
000, or a grand total of payments on public debt and public-debt inter- 
est of $1,315,000,000, This will leave about one billion seven hundred 
millions to be expended for the ordinary and regular operating ex- 
penses of the Government. This is getting back toward pre-war costs 
of governmental operation, and in this total of one billion seven hun- 
dred millions are included extraordinary expenses of Government un- 
known to the pre-war period, namely, soldiers’ adusted compensation, 
Veterans’ Bureau, and other heavy expenditures coming as a result of 
the war. With these items added to war debt and war interest pay- 
ments, and the resulting total subtracted from the 1926 estimate of 
expenditures, the approach to pre-war governmental operating costs is 
even more marked. It is to be doubted whether further reductions of 
expenditure, speaking in totals, may be effected. The normal growth 
of the country and the inevitable increase of governmental business, 
will render further reduction of expenditure dificult. While it is 
doubtful whether further reductions in any substantial Way can be 
effected, although, of course, it will be the duty, and I am sure it is 
the purpose, of both the executive and legislative departments to make 
them if possible, yet, with the growth of business and popula- 
tion, receipts will probably increase in such wise as to permit in the 
near future further tax reduction, perhaps at the next regular session 
of Congress, which convenes next December. I am sure that this is 
the sincere wish of the President and Congress and the devout and 
earnest hope of the country at large. Our national prosperity must be 
measured in large degree by the reduction of our burdens of Federal 
and local taxation. Of course, in due time, at the present rate of pay- 
ment, our public debt will greatly diminish, and likewise the interest 
charges thereon, and through these means our Federal expenditures 
will ultimately be reduced; but, as just stated, it is to be doubted 
whether further reduction may be made as to. those expenditures for 
govenmental operation as distinguished from public debt and public 
interest payments. 

In the making of the wonderful financial record which bas been 
made since the enactment of the Budget law, nearly four years ago, 
the greatly abused legislative branch of the Government has done its 
full share. President Harding inaugurated the Budget system, and he 
and the Congress cooperated to make this system effective. President 
Coolidge has greatly distinguished himself by his insistence upon the 
practice of rigid economy, and the Congress has cooperated with him 
also. The directors of the Budget have done splendid work and have 
helped to demonstrate the great value of the Budget law. Because of 
its initial relationship to the subject of appropriations and the spirit 
in which it has wrought, the House Committee on Appropriations has 
been a prime factor in the great work which has been accomplished. 
In fact, the appropriation bills formulated and reported by this com- 
mittee and enacted by Congress during the four years of the Budget 
period have been less than the totals submitted in the Budgets by 
nearly 58350,000, 000. „ 

The Bureau of the Budget is busy all the year in digging for and 
securing the facts on which to base its estimates for appropriations, 
and it is working all the time to prevent waste and duplication of 
activities, In the blyearly meetings of the Business Organization of the 
Government the President and the Director of the Budget address the 
responsible heads of the various departments and establishments of the 
Federal Government upon the questions of governmental expenditures 
and economy, and there is communicated to all these departments and 
establishments a spirit and purpose of economy and retrenchment of 
the greatest value, 

The enactment of the Budget law was In itself a great step made by 
the President and Congress toward retrenchment and reform. ‘The 
solemn purpose to bring about substantial reduction of national 
expenditure impelled Congress to enact, and President Harding to sign, 
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that law. The Budget system was considered as the only system 
whereby the desired results might be secured. Its operation has cer- 
tainly justified the action of those who brought it into life and action. 
It is the only system. As a people we should never tolerate any other, 
Through its beneficent operation we, as a Nation, are marching from the 
black night of financial chaos to the open day of financial security. 
The lessons of the national Budget system—it is to be hoped—will not 
be lost on States and municipalities of our country, The local gov- 
ernments have a duty to perform in the great work of reducing the 
burdens of taxation no less important than that of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. Thrift, it is said, is the difference between the civilized man 
and the savage. What is true of men is true of nations. I am sure 
that the world to-day knows of no more effective instrument for bring- 
ing about relief from the overwhelming burdens of taxation under 
which it is groaning than an intelligently planned and executed system 
governing the expenditure of public funds, such as I have sought to 
explain to you this evening. 

In conelusion permit me again to thank you for your courtesy and 
hospitality, and to express the hope that some time in the near future 
I may be able to return to your magnificent city and drive over a 
handsome completed boulevard, Orleans Street, of which I have heard 
so much to-night, and concerning which your acting mayor a little 
while ago gave such pleasing assurances. 


Mr. LINEBERGER. * Mr. Speaker, as an appropriate after- 
math to the celebration of the natal day of the Father of his 
Country, the immortal George Washington, and in order that 
we may refresh our memories of the epic events in which he 
played such a glorious and conspicuous part, I ask unanimous 
consent to extend my remarks in the Recorp by printing a most 
inspiring address on the American Revolution recently deliv- 
ered by the gentleman from Wyoming, Mr. WINTER, at a meet- 
ing of the Sons of the American Reyolution held in the city of 
Washington on the evening of January 21, 1925. This address 
should be read by every patriotic American as an inspiration 
for a greater love of his country. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION 


Patriotism is indeed a noble passion. Even the blind adoration of 
a name may have in it something admirable, something fine and ele- 
vating. The patriotic frenzy of the soldier whose vision, amid the 
roar and swirl of battle, is fixed upon his flag and who follows that 
flag unto death, can not fail to awaken within our breasts an answer- 
ing thrill. But in the degree that those who gave sacrifice offered 
themselves, not merely for a name, a section, a party, a class, but 
for principles of humanity, and of freedom, of high ideas, and noble 
ideals, were they truly inspiring and uplifting. Our soldiers of the 
Revolutionary War fought for the establishment of free government; 
they fought for a principle of the utmost importance to the future of 
humanity. 

The history of war in general is a stupendous volume of folly and 
crime. War has been termed “the malady of princes.” But there 
have been wars of righteousness and ultimate peace, involving vital 
principles affecting the welfare of mankind for all future time. These 
were wars over whose battle fields presided the triune spirit of civiliza- 
tion: Justice, liberty, and humanity. Of such was the War of the 
American Revolution. 

A noted American sald that George Washington had become to us 
but a steel engraving. He meant that we had so stereotyped his life 
and character in our thought and speech that we had lost sight of 
the true man, ‘There is some truth in the criticism. That criticism 
ean also be applied to us in a degree as to the Revolution of which 
he was the foremost figure. If we can bring to our minds and hearts 
a deeper realization and a keener appreciation of that great war and 
its blessings to us, and apply its lessons to the present, the hour will 
not have been in vain. 

We are all apt to read and speak of Washington, the Declaration of 
Independence, Lexington, Bunker Hill, Valley Forge, and Yorktown 
as so much history, But the study of those annals reveals to the 
thoughtful student, discoveries of tremendous import and significance. 
The magnitude of the issues involved in that great struggle can not 
be realized when we fix our eyes simply upon the war itself. 

It is only when we view with comprehensive glance the conditions 
that preceded and surrounded, the forces that wrought out, the spirit 
that animated, and the events that succeeded the American Revolution, 
that we can realize the stupendous meaning, the true grandeur, and 
glory of that mighty event. 

CONDITIONS THAT PRECEDED AND SURROUNDED 

For centuries the human race had been submerged. Man had ever 
been the subject and supporter of kings, queens, and despots. The 
divine right of kings was inculcated in the masses. Wars were waged 
for conquest, spoils, ambition, or revenge. It was the fate of the 
common people to find destruction in the gratification of the passions 
and ambitions of the ruling powers, and they were sacrificed in count- 
less numbers in the struggles of monarch against monarch, 


Such was the state of Europe in the centuries preceding the dis- 
covery of America and the establishment of the Nation. Behold the 
Old World! Worn by the continuous tread of armed hosts; woven 
together in a common fate by the crossing and recrossing of the bat- 
talfons of every nation; its fields plowed only by shot and shell and 
hardened by the tramp of contending armies; crowded to the shores in 
spite of decimating wars; its traditions, customs, laws, history, insti- 
tutions, all bearing down upon the common man and crushing him into 


the very earth with their stupendous weight, the Old World held no 


hope for the race of man. No ray of light found its way through the 
dark pall of subjection and degradation. The spirit of man was 
crushed, his intellect blinded, his heart stricken and blunted, his soul 
left in darkness and despair. Ignorance and superstitution and the 
tyranny that fostered them held him in fron thrall. What hope, what 
room for man? The question came up from the heart of the masses. 
It rose again and again to fall again unanswered. What hope, what 
room for man? Higher and yet higher it rose—the last desperate ery 
of burdened humanity. From the north—no response—the star of the 
north shone pitilessly; from the south—no answer—the Southern 
cross gleamed silently ; from the East—nothing—the Star of Bethlehem 
was hidden; in the west “the star of ‘man's’ empire” appeared—God 
answered with a new continent! It was the only solution. It came 
in the fullness of time when man's greatest need had come upon him. 
And “ westward the star of ‘man's’ empire took its way.” 

A new continent! What conceptions it awakened! What possibill- 
ties were locked in its mighty bosom! What vast interests for hu- 
manity were embraced between {ts two oceans! What grandeur in its 
physical aspects! Yet more, what possibilities for freedom upon its 
undefiled expanse! At last the time had come when through the 
breast of the common man, servile, downtrodden, enslaved, there shot 
the strange lightnings of hope. At last the time had come when he 
could forever leave the scarred shores of the Old World and in a 


New World stand erect, feel the giant’s strength flowing into every 


limb, lift his head into the sunlight of freedom and feel within his 
breast the purpose, the courage, the hope, the will, the spirit of a 
man—a man as God meant man to be. Such were the glorious possi- 
bilities that now gleamed before the eyes of men. 


THE FORCES THAT WROUGHT OUT 


The New World slowly emerged from the fears and fallacies of mon- 
archy and watched with intent eye the dawning of a new day in the 
horizon of government. But the grasp of the Old World and the old 
system was not to be loosed without strenuous conflict and desperate 
struggle. But now the forces begin to act. Patrick Henry, the 
mountaineer, with tongue of fire, inspires the hearts of his countrymen. 
The Declaration of Independence is given to a startled world. The 
war for liberty is begun! All men are created equal” and have an 
“ inalienable right to life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness is the 
sublime trumpet note that encircles the globe; and wherever the spirit 
of liberty dwelt upon earth it thrilled into life and sprang into action 
at that mighty call to arms. Now, mark how the friends and forces of 
liberty gathered and drew from all the earth. 


From Poland came Count Pulaski, the brave; came Kosciusko, for- 


ever immortal in the annals of freedom, Baron Steuben, faithful’ and 
eourageous, hastened from Prussla to the scene of action. Dekalb, 
heroic and freedom-loving German, cast himself into the struggle. 
From France, bursting the gilded fetters of aristocracy, offering wealth, 
service, and life itself in the holy cause, came Lafayette, the “ friend 
of liberty.“ Thus in time of need, in the supreme years, in the hour 
of destiny all the forces and strength and power of the cause of free- 
dom were centered in the American Revolution, upon which depended 
the supremacy of liberty, the emancipation of man. 


THE SPIRIT, THE PRINCIPLE THAT ANIMATED 


The spirit that animated the breast and fired the soul of the revo- 
lutionary patriot was as high and pure as ever stood behind bayonet or 
flashed over blade of sword. Compare for a moment the underlying 
principles of the American Reyolution with those of that other great 
movement, the French Reyolution. Material causes in the main urged 
the French to the radical resort of revolution, though its students had 
written theoretically of human rights. The people of France were 
driven to madness by physical suffering. Lack of bread, hunger of 
body, and hatred of a tyrannical and extravagant court raised them to 
the heights of frenzy. Thus want and misery and rage were the forces 
that wrought upon them a wild transformation, that stormed the 
Bastile, that swept the mobs against the gates of the Tuilleries; that 
sent Louis XVI to his doom; that, defying the very Deity, lifted the 
whole Empire of France in one mighty cataclysm of destruction and 
left it a bleeding wreck. Excesses such as these were impossible to the 
American revolutionist. He fought not for revenge, not for material 
causes, not for himself alone; he fought for the principles of human 
liberty. The French movement, based in part upon material causes, 
grew to license, anarchy, chaos, and fell back exhausted into the arms 
of empire. The American struggle, based upon an eternal principle, 
rose to the greatest revolution of all history, established forever the 
rights of man, and builded upon these foundations the greatest Nation 
on the globe. 
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All the experience of the centuries centered into the contest fought 
by our forefathers and all the future of free government was to issue 
from it. The contest they waged was the focus and fulcrum of all 
the past and of all the future. Upon it the balances of human gov- 
ernment hung trembling. “ Forty centuries look down upon you” said 
Napoleon to his soldiers as be stood in the shadow of the pyramids, 
All the centuries of the past looked down upon the American Revolu- 
tionary soldier and all the centuries to come were to look back upon 
him. Thus the greatness of bis mission lifted him above the sordid 
Interests of war and filled his soul with lofty emotion and glorious 
patriotism. Human liberty for self-government was his inspiration. 
Liberty was his watchword; whether rung from his lips by the dread 
sufferings of the winter camps, sighed in the weariness of the march, 
hurled at the enemy in the charge of battle, or shouted to the very 
skies when victory had come, 

CONCLUSION AND RESULTS 


The American soldier fought the war of man. Every conflict of the 
Revolution was a conflict for the race, God had prepared for centuries 
for the coming of a great principle, for the birth of a new idea, and upon 
the new continent was that Idea to be brought forth. It was the 
cause of humanity battling for its own, It was unconquerable; it was 
irresistible, On the plains of Yorktown Cornwallis surrendered to 
Washington. The old world delivered its sword to the new. The 
emancipation of man was forever a reality. 

ELEMENTS OF REVOLUTION 

Every revolution in the world's history that succeeded—and there is 
a profound lesson in the fact—had in it three elements: Liberty, law, 
and growth, A true desire for liberty, supported by law and order and 
preparation for the change. Nearly every struggle in which these 
three elements did not inhere failed. Why? 

A desire for liberty alone does make a war justifiable or worthy 
of success, Liberty alone is simply savagery. Absolute liberty would 
permit me to kill were I the stronger. Government is necessary in 
order that we may live together in peace and security. There must be 
law to make liberty safe. Otherwise every man’s will would be bis 
law, and the result would be not liberty, but anarchy, the worst form 
of tyranny, Then there must be growth in order that a people may 
have time to adjust themselves to the new conditions, that they may 
have the intelligence to enact law and the wisdom to respect it when 
enacted. Let us illustrate, 

The French revolutiouists under Robespterre cried, “Liberty,” but 
they caused a bloody reign of terror and failed. Why? Because they 
lacked the elements of law and growth. The French revolutionists 
under the Girondists sought Hberty and sought it under law, but they 
attempted te overturn a government in a night and inaugurate another, 
and failed. They ignored the element of growth. Madame Roland, 
their representative, went to the scaffold crying, “O Liberty! What 
crimes are committed in thy fair name!” 

A war for liberty without the elements of law and growth may be 
a mere insurrection; a war for liberty under law, but without capacity, 
or a war under law with capacity but not for liberty, may be but a 
rebellion; but a war for liberty under law through growth is a revolu- 
tion. Let us test the struggle of 76 with these propositions. 

Our forefathers fought for liberty, and they fought for it under 
law, two of the three essential elements. Did they have the third? 
The patriots of '76 were the products of hundreds of years of develop- 
ment. ‘Their forefathers and ancestors began the upward struggle 
six centuries ago. They slowly rose from the ignorance and savagery 
of the primitive Anglo-Saxon to a form of civilization and order. 
They wrested from the hands of kings by degrees measures of free- 
dom, finally attaining the Bill of Rights and Magna Charta. Thus 
they grew in statue, in knowledge, in ability, in wisdom, in self- 
restraint, and self-control, as a people, to make law and uphold law, 
until at length, when they landed upon the shores of America, and 
on through the colonial days to the Revolution, they were industrious, 
intelligent, self-respecting, law-respecting people. They were fit for 
self-government. 

The American war of 1776 was not an insurrection, it was not a 
rebellion, it was a revolution. Therefore when the world saw our 
forefathers battle to establish a Government on this continent, they 
saw a people who were to be victorious and a Nation destined to live, 

EVENTS THAT SUCCEEDED—PROGRESS UNDER FREEDOM 

The flag of a free, independent, and self-governing people now floated 
amid the flags of the world, It carried the great story of a great 
struggle for a great principle greatly won. It spoke a new language to 
men. Along the color of its stripes and in the blue of its stars were 
read by all the world: “Equality before the law”; “The right of 
self-government”; “Life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness." 
What did these things mean? They meant a liberated body, a liberated 
mind, a liberated conscience; a liberated man! And mankind every- 
where recognized the wisdom, the justice, the benevolence of those 
principles. The oncoming millions, peopled with marvelous rapidity the 
virgin soil of the new Nation. Then was demonstrated to the world 
that the principles of free self-government are the true bases of civiliza- 
tion and progress. Bverywhere in this land the mind of man sprang 
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into activity. Wonderful developments attended the labors of science, 
inyention, industry, art, and literature. Daniel Webster’s well-known 
conception and figure of speech concerning the financial policy of Alex- 
ander Hamilton may well be applied in a larger sense to the progress 
of man under self-government, For the fabled birth of Minerva from 
the brain of Jove leaping forth fully armed and equipped for battle, 
was of a truth, not more sudden and wonderful than the birth of 
progress from the mind of liberty, springing full-panoplied before 
the world, Such was the unparalleled growth of this young, puissant, 
giant Nation, that the old established governments of earth stood and 
looked in amazement. 

And to what have we attained to-day? To-day America’s name has 
been carried to the uttermost portions of the globe. It has touched 
every language, The flashing of our guns at Manila and Santiago 
and at the Argonne emblazoned it upon the heavens so that all the 
world must see and know and acknowledge the greatness and power 
of free government. America to-day leads all nations and all peoples. 
In her extent or in her productiveness, in her principles or in her in- 
stitutions, in her strength or in her intelligence, in her citizenship or 
in her statesmanship, in her measures of peace or in her measures of 
war, in the care of her humblest citizen or in the emancipation of a 
race, in her mighty conservatism or in ber splendid progressive genius, 
America stands to-day peerless, magnificent, triumphant—the most 
powerful and enlightened nation of earth—the marvel of the ages; 
her people, despite all criticism, the most secure in their rights, the 
most prosperous in their activities, the happiest in their homes of all 
the peoples of the world, 

DUTIES OF CITIZENSHIP 


“The worth of a nation,” wrote John Stuart Mill, “is the worth of 
the individuals composing it.“ A French King once said, “ The State, 1 
am the State.“ He lied. The people are the State. Government with 
us begets men not subjects. Men with us beget government not 
monarchs. The individual, the common man, constitutes and creates 
government. In the individual lies the greatness, the safety, and the 
perpetuity of the State. Judges, legislators, orators, leaders, may 
give expression and direction to the laws and policies of a nation, but 
they emanate from the people. The common citizen is the bone and 
sinew of the body politic. As in military life the Issue depends finally 
upon the common soldier—witness Chateau-Thierry, St. Mibiel, and the 
Argonne—so in civil life it depends upon the common citizen, He 
is the power that drives the wheels of traffic, that draws from the 
earth its wealth of product, that constitutes the busy marts of trade. 
He gives the community its standard of morality; he comprises within 
himself the enterprise, the courage, and the intelligence of the com- 
monwealth; he forms our national character. He makes our Nation 
great. 

That the highest consummation possible to our Government and cty- 
ilization may be attained it is necessary for us, as individual citizens, 
for von and for me, to perform our duties and rise to the full stature 
of American ettizenship. 

We must appreciate and exercise the blood-bought right of suffrage, 
the ballot. 

We must cling to original principles, to our governmental funda- 
mentals. 

We must continue to adhere to the American principle of the utter 
seperation of church and State. We must continue to stand for re 
ligions freedom, and that means we should not attempt to legislate 
religion into our people. 

We must continue to uphold the freedom of the press, freedom of 
speech, the sacredness of the home—inviolable except to constitution- 
ally obtained search warrant. 

We must all support the constituted authorities and agencies of 
law enforcement, and one method of so doing is for every thoughtful, 
good citizen to make individual, personal application, and meet his or 
her own obligation of obedience to law. 

We must insist upon the proper and legitimate exercise of Federal 
supervision and the police powers of the State. We must hold it a 
dereliction of duty, an abandonment of its rights, and seminnllification 
for any State to refuse or fall to exercise its concurrent power of law 
enforcement. 

We must keep inviolate the basic structure of our Government with 
its three divisions—the executive, the judicial, and the legislative— 
maintaining each in its proper sphere. 

One of our chief responsibilities is to preserve our essential form of 
government. After chiefs came monarchs, despots, royal lines, and the 
so-called divine right of kings. Then the people awoke to the fact 
that government was too much centralized in these heads and that 
their former individualism had left them, their liberties were gone, 
Denied liberty, they in time revolted against all authority and pro- 
duced anarchy, and history ever since has been made up of the strug- 
gles between governing powers for more power and the people for more 
freedom. Out of all this it was seen that there must be both gov- 
erning power, meaning law and central authority, and individual 
liberty. 

When this country was established it came nearer solving the prob- 
lem of the proper balance of these factors than had any nation of 
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earth, In fact, it solved it. Our Government is so formed that there 
is authority—the centralizing, centripetal power, corresponding to the 
sun in the solar system; and there is liberty—the expanding, cen- 
trifugal power, corresponding to the force of the earth’s tangent- 
seeking momentum in the planetary system. Thus, like the earth, our 
Government is kept in its proper orbit equally balanced between cen- 
tralization and individualism. The result is orderly liberty. 

We have a great duty to perform in maintaining this balanced 
Government. To do this we must clearly realize that organization, 
system, law, and order are in no wise subjection, oppression, or 
tyranny, but, on the contrary, they give greater real liberty and 
secure truer freedom. We must preserve our representative govern- 
ment, distinguished from pure democracy, as designed and instituted 
by the founders of the Nation. On the other hand, we must remember 
the lessons of history where excessive central authority led on to 
despotism and absolutism. It is just as much our duty to guard 
jealously local, individual, and State rights, contemplated and pro- 
vided in the Constitution, as it was ordained and established by the 
people. In different periods we have tended one way and then the 
other. At present the tendency is to centralize too much and to invade 
the local jurisdiction, and thus to impair the proper equilibrium of the 
governmental structure. Disturbance of that equilibrium means fric- 
tion and hostility which would be a dual government; what we want is 
a dual government. 

How shall we best be prepared to meet the responsibilities and re- 
quirements of citizenship at this time? Let us study the lives and 
character of great men of the Nation. Let us study the history of 
our country. Let us realize the mission and destiny of this Republic. 
Think of that history! Free thought, free press, free worship, free 
labor, free ballot, free slaves, and free schools. Such have been the 
contributions of America in the advancement of civilization, and such 
will ever remain her glory and her pride. These are seven bills that 
base an empire greater than the “Seven Hilled Rome.” These are 
seven stars that glitter upon the brow of our Statue of Liberty to 
light the citizen in the path of reason and patriotism. 

Among our many great leaders I would point you to-night to but one: 
To Washington, that tall, strong, serene, just, good, and grand char- 
acter, so perfectly represented by this monument at the Nation's 
Capital, which rises in beautifully severe lines to its majestic height; 
Washington, one of the few of the world's great. Lincoln said of him: 
“ Washington is the mightiest name of earth. To add brightness to the 
gun or glory to the name of Washington is alike impossible. Let none 
attempt it. In solemn awe pronounce the name, and in its naked, 
deathless splendor leave it shining on.“ 

What of the mission of the Republic? I bave sometimes pondered on 
the question of what the ultimate destiny of our civilization will be. 
Other great nations and civilizations have risen to supreme power and 
great heights and under an inexorable law of progress have then passed 
through decay to death. I hold the abiding conviction that the world 
is prepared for a civilization supreme and permanent, Why is not this 
our Nation, our country, and our people the fitting foundation for the 
perfect superstructure? For thousands of years mankind has been 
struggling upward for freedom, for justice, for liberty, for knowledge, for 
brotherhood. We trust that through our race, upon our soll, under 
our Government, its principles and institutions the goal of the ages 
may be attained, and that we shall uplift and draw all mankind with us, 


MEANING OF THE FLAG 


The Red, the White, and Blue! I know not the original significance 
of those colors; I know not the thoughts that inspired their choice. I 
know only that the flag is a perfect flag. Try as we may to divest 
ourselves of our American prejudice, our fairest judgment still insists 
that no flag on earth can approach its blended charms, 


When freedom from her mountain height, 
Unfurled her standard to the air, 

She tore the azure robe of night, 
And set the stars of glory there. 


Then mingled with its gorgeous dyes 
The milky baldric of the skies 

And striped its pure celestial white 
With streakings of the morning light, 


What a magnificent tribute to its beauty. But is there not a deep 
significance in the colors of the flag? To me they betoken the life of 
the Nation. The power of prophecy had long since departed this earth 
but may it not be that some latent spark kindled the sacred fires for 
a moment and in their sudden light came the conception of the flag? 

In the red I see that past. It is the symbol of strife. I see the 
Nation's birth, a period of force and suffering, of bloodshed and destruc- 
tion; again follow doubt, discord, alienation; the storm and convulsion 
of the Civil War, and then amid the awful throes of the World War 
the Nation passes over the blood-crimson border. 

In the white I see reflected the present. It is the symbol of peace. 
The Nation has advanced into the realm of reason. Arbitration and 
international law have succeeded war. A lasting truce has been struck. 
Science, invention, industry, art, and philanthropy give forth their 


beneficent and refining contributions. 
and a truer grandeur. 
nowned than war.“ 

In the blue I see the future. It is the symbol of love. Calm, clear, 
deep, serene, it inspires hope, trust, truth, and faith. It is the color 
of the skies; it is the environment of the stars; it is of the heavens, 
It suggests the spirit among men that Man is his brother's keeper.” 
Justice is enthroned at last, while humanity is the potent influence. 
I behold the working out into a majestic reality of that grandest 
rule of action, “ The Fatherhood of God and the brotherhood of man.” 

Thou flag of the Nation! Not only art thou prophetic of our life 
and future, but of the progress of the human race. Where America 
leads the nations of the earth will follow and thou shalt beckon them 
to the highest and noblest destiny. Then all hail to thee! We salute 
thee! We would be worthy of thee! May'st thou ever wave, the en- 
sign of liberty, happiness, and peace. 


CHILD LABOR AMENDMENT 


The SPEAKER laid before the House a communication from 
the secretary of state of North Carolina announcing the rejec- 
tion by the legislature of the proposed amendment to the Con- 
stitution relating to the labor of persons under 18 years of age. 


PREVENTION OF VENEREAL DISEASES 


Mr. GILBERT. Mr, Speaker, I call up from the Speaker's 
table the bill H. R. 491, an act for the prevention of venereal 
diseases in the District of Columbia, and for other purposes, 
with Senate amendments. : 

The Senate amendments were read. 

The Senate amendments were agreed to. 


FIVE-YEAR SCHOOL BUILDING PROGRAM FOR THE DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA 


Mr. REED of West Virginia. Mr. Speaker, I call up the 
bill H. R. 11079, the five-year school building program for the 
District of Columbia, and I ask unanimous consent that the 
bill S. 3765, identical with the House bill, be substituted for the 
House bill. 

The SPHAKER. The gentleman from West Virginia asks 
unanimous consent to discharge the committee and consider the 
Senate bill instead of the House bill. Is there objection? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Reserving the right to object, can the 
gentleman give us any indication when we may expect the rent 
bill to be taken up? 

Mr. BLANTON. It is on the calendar. 

Se LaGUARDIA. I am asking the chairman of the com- 
mittee. 

Mr. BLANTON. It is on the calendar, and the gentleman lIs 
interfering with it now. 

Mr. REED of West Virginia. The bill is on the calendar and 
is in order to-day. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. It can be called up now. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I do not see why it is not taken up now. 

Mr. RANKIN. Reserving the right to object, how much time 
does the gentleman think this bill is going to take? 

Mr. REED of West Virginia. A limited time. 

Mr. RANKIN. Further reserving the right to object, I would 
like to propound a question to the Speaker. Yesterday was 
Washington's Birthday, and it has been customary to have his 
Farewell Address read to the Congress once a year on his birth- 
day. I will ask the Chair if that is to be done to-day? 

The SPEAKER. That is not within the Speaker’s control 
It was not done on yesterday, the Chair understands, 

Mr. RANKIN. It ought to be done. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from West Virginia to substitute the Senate bill for 
the House bill? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. REED of West Virginia. Mr. Speaker, I move that the 
House resolve itself into the Committee of the Whole House on 
the state of the Union for the consideration of the bill S. 3765, 
and pending that I would like to ask the gentleman from Texas 
if we can agree on the time for general debate. 

Mr. BLANTON. I do not think it will require much time 
20 minutes on a side. 

Mr. REED of West Virginia. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent that the time for general debate be limited to 40 min- 
utes, 20 minutes to be controlled by myself and 20 minutes by 
the gentleman from Texas. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman asks unanimous consent 
that the time for ganeral debate be limited to 40 minutes, 20 
minutes to be controlled by himself and 20 minutes by the 
gentleman from Texas. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The motion of Mr. REED of West Virginia to go into Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of the Union was then 
agreed to. 


The Nation is rousing to a fuller 
“Peace hath her victories” even more re- 
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Accordingly the House resolved itself into Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union, with Mr. CHINDBLOM 
in the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The House is in Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union for the consideration of the 
bill which the Clerk will read by title. 

The Clerk read the title, as follows: 

A bill (S. 3765) to authorize a five-year building program for the 
public-school system of the District of Columbia, which shall provide 
school buildings adequate in size and facilities to make possible an 
efficient system of public education in the District of Columbia. 


Mr. REED of West Virginia. Mr. Chairman, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the first reading of the bill be dispensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from West Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. REED of West Virginia. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 min- 
utes to the gentleman from Vermont [Mr. GIBSON]. 

Mr. GIBSON. Mr. Chairman, the purpose of the bill is to 
provide a sufficient number of school buildings to make it pos- 
sible to abandon all portables now in use; to eliminate all rented 
buildings ; to abandon the use of undesirable rooms; to reduce 
elementary-school classes to a standard of not more than 40 
pupils per class; to provide a five-hour day for elementary 
schools; to abandon all school buildings recommended for im- 
mediate abandonment under the survey of 1908; to abandon all 
school buildings that have become unfit since 1908; to provide 
rooms so that we may be able to do away with the double-shift 
system in the high schools; to provide for the annual increase 
in enroliment of pupils; and, in general, to provide a program 
of schoolhouse construction which shall exemplify the best in 
schoolhouse planning and educational accommodations. 

What is the situation that confronts us in respect to school 
accommodations here in the District? We have a shortage that 
is serious. For several years during the war period there was 
no attempt at construction. The number of pupils increased 
“and went far ahead of the accommodations. As a result we 
now find that we are using 57 portable one-room buildings that 
may be moved where needed; 24 rented classrooms, at a rental 
cost of approximately $20,000 per year; 30 rooms that are 
undesirable ; 40 rooms in which there are oversize classes, and 
129 part-time classrooms. 

In addition we are now using 12 classrooms in buildings 
recommended for immediate abandonment in 1908, 90 class- 
rooms recommended for early abandonment in 1908, 20 class- 
rooms in buildings now in process of replacement, and 46 class- 
rooms in buildings now unfit for use. This makes a total of 
448 classrooms needed and which should be provided for 
within the five-year period covered by this bill. 

Permit me to call your atiention briefly to one item contribut- 
ing to the shortage, that of increased enrollment. A 10-year 
period ought to be fairly comprehensive and an accurate index. 
The average increase in the number of pupils attending the 
elementary schools from 1914 through 1920 was 788 pupils. 
The average increase from 1920 through 1924 was 802 pupils. 
The average increase for the whole 10-year period was 793 
pupils, On the basis of increased enrollment it is estimated 
that 100 classrooms will be needed during the five-year period, 
or 20 classrooms per year. 

For administrative and supervisory purposes, the elementary 
schools in the District are grouped into geographical divisions; 
1 to 9, inclusive, refer to white pupils, and 10 to 13, inclusive, 

- refer to colored pupils. The distributions of the rooms to take 
care of increased enrollment is a somewhat difficult matter, 
because allocations must be made where study has shown the 
increase will most likely take place. But a careful survey 
based on all available data and a study of local conditions as to 
building and development has indicated the following increased 
enrollment in terms of classrooms, by divisions and years: 
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A study of the annual increase in enrollment in high schools 
from 1913 through 1919 shows a net increase of 1,713 and an 
average annual increase of 245; from 1920 through 1924 a net 
increase of 3,707 and an average annual increase of 927. There 
were in 1924, 2,971 pupils of high-school standing enrolled in 
our high and junior high schools in excess of the capacity of 
those buildings on November 1, 1924. However, to care for 
the 2,971 excess, there is under construction accommo- 
— — for 1,450 pupils, leaving 1,521 pupils in excess of ca- 
pacity. 

A study of the situation in respect to vocational schools 
shows that we are using three rented rooms, four undesirable 
rooms, and that one additional room will be needed within the 
five-year period to care for increased enrollment. 

I have set forth the conditions that exist as to school-building 
needs in general. When we come to examine the specific con- 
ditions and needs of each administrative division we find them 
to be as follows: 

FIRST DIVISION 


Increased enrollment: It is estimated that 16 rooms should be con- 
structed in a five-year period for probable increased enrollment. 

Accumulated shortages: The following tabulation shows conditions 
that exist in the schools of the first division that should be improved 
in a five-year building program. 


First division, evidences of congestion, November 1, 1924 


——— OMY ORS 
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Grand total, 29. 
Replacements: The following schools should be replaced: 
Rooms 
erna... . 4 
e e a eee EES 8 
CONGUE ROR aoa e en ees 1 
i]s ETa REE LDL re SES caper oe Poe eo Ay Naas 13 


Construction already initiated: An appropriation of $25,000 for 
land and of $160,000 for an eight-room building and assembly hall was 
carried in the appropriation bill for 1924. This is the beginning of a 
16-room building which will make it possible to abandon the present 
Tenley School Building, its annex, and its portables. Another appro- 
priation for the additional eight rooms will be necessary before the 
present Tenley Building can be abandoned. 

Summary: The statement of needs for this division may be summa- 
rized as follows: 


Rooms 

r ee a 16 

For accumulated shortages ~~~... +. el 29 

For replacements: 

Uy ef ean aE Ss DISS ee ek Rl Seat Sal SON Pe ae 4 
pt) TS eee SS eS SS RE eT Ne eee Sl Ke tts Sr See 8 
ee eee tae 1 

PO OA ack ceca te csc nts pe Bos sag ew lk rag aap eS 13 

P Cee | Be aR A ae SSE NS SENN age SS oe 58 

Deduct Tenley extensible building, appropriated for in 1924._.____ 8 

Net- ton needs.... ea een 50 


SECOND DIVISION 


Increased enrollment : It is estimated that six rooms will be needed 
to provide for growth during the next five years. 

Accumulated shortages: Evidence of congestion is shown in the fol- 
lowing tabulation. In a five-year building program six rooms should 
be provided for relief from congestion in this division, 
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FOURTH DIVISION 


Increased enrollment: Occupying a central section of the city, the 
fourth division will have little if any increase in school population dur- 


to | tng the next five years, 


Grand total, 6. 

Replacement: The Berret School 
for early abandonment in 1908. 

Construction already initiated: No appropriations are now available 
for the improvement of conditions in this division. 

Summary: The statement of the aforementioned needs for this 
division may be summarized as follows: 


Rooms 

For increased’ enrollment «c ð 
For accumulated shortages Cp ELS TR ae eae 6 
For replacements, Dg NTs 9 
NOC: COURT RESUS aiee a a a beer pean 21 


The Berret School is now used as a center for manual and household 
arts instruction, and has no resident pupils. As soon as such instruction 
ean be given in schools where pupils are enrolled, the use of this build- 
ing can be abandoned. It need not be replaced as a building. 

The construction of a new building on Calvert Street in division 1 
will relieve the H. D. Cooke School, where congestion is greatest in 
this division. 

The establishment of a junior high school at the Powell Building 
will somewhat relieve the Cooke and Morgan Schools. 

THIRD DIVISION 

Increased enrollment: The outlying sections of the third division 
are developing rapidly. A conservative estimate justifies the provision 
of 20 rooms to take care of increased enrollment during a five-year 
period. 

Accumulated shortages: Conditions in the third division that should 
be corrected by providing additional permanent rooms are shown in 
the following tabulation : 

Third division, evidences of congestion, November 1, 1924 


ee 
Undesir- | OF Tooms 
School able | Deeded to 
rooms 3 
classes 
0 0 0 0 
0 0 0 1 
4 0 2 2 
0 0 0 1 
1 0 1 2 
10 0 0 1 
1 0 0 3 
West 0 0 0 2 
Wenn. oiimi ESA 1 0 2 1 
c 17 13 


Grand total, 40. 


Replacements: A 16-room building should be erected in south 
Brightwood to relieve the West School and to replace the Brightwood 
School. 

Replace the following school. 

Brightwood, eight rooms. 

Construction already initiated: Appropriations have provided for the 
erection of the Raymond School, Tenth Street and Spring Road. This 
school will relieve to some extent the Johnson, Hubbard, Park View, 
and Petworth Schools. The Raymond School will provide eight class- 
rooms. 

Summary: The statement of needs for this division may be sum- 
marized as follows: 


Rooms 
For increased enrollment e: . ———— 2 
Wor nher err T——PT—?ͤ a 40 
For replacements, Bright wood. 8 
pS Ca Te LES SS UP ae REE es SO BE Pople 68 

By conversion of Powell, eight rooms are lost for elementary-school 

7 —————— eee eee 

Gross total — — 140 
Deduct Haysiona Building, appropriated E 
Net total needs — — 71 


Accumulated shortages: To a limited extent congestion has developed 
in a few of the schools of this division as shown in the tabulation 
below, 


Fourth division, evidences of congestion, November 1, 1924 


Grand total, 6. 


Replacements: In 1908 the investigating commission recommended 
the following buildings for earlly abandonment: 


Rooms 

1 ̃ ͤ Ete SUR Ea a ß p ß 
Adams School . . 
Abbot School — — 1 
T 1 ea ela EAS — 2 


Construction already initiated: No appropriations are now available 
for the improvement of conditions in this division. 
Summary: The statement of needs for the fourth division may be 
summarized as follows: 
Rooms 


Wor meren ² m.. aa 0 
For accumulated shortages 
For replacements: 


— — oe 12 

Adams MAUN 8 

. 9 
LW | lpn Sa an eh pee So SAE et vont Pt SLE 29 
e aD 


FIFTH DIVISION 


Increased enrollment: The northern portions of the fifth division are 
increasing rapidly in population. To meet this growth in school en- 
rollment it is estimated that at least 10 additional rooms will be needed 
during the next five years. 

Accumulated shortages: As shown in the following tabulation, 32 
rooms should be provided for the relief of congestion in this division 
that now exists. 


Fifth division, evidence of congestion, November 1, 1924 


- | SCOorowoooooo 


5l moomorooomp 


Grand total, 32. 


Replacement: The Langdon School, which is a two-story frame strue- 
ture, should be replaced as soon as possible with a fireproof building. 

Replace the following school, Langdon, 10 rooms. 

Construction already initiated: The Raymond School, Tenth Street 
and Spring Road, now under construction, will be completed in Feb- 
ruary, 1925. This school will partially relieve the Park View School. 
(See Third division.) 
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Summary: The statement of needs for this division may be sum- 


Net total dess ee RD 


SIXTH DIVISION 

Increased enrollment: The sixth division occupies the northeastern 
section of the city where the natural growth of the section should 
be anticipated by providing at least 10 rooms during a period of 
five years. 

Accumulated shortages: In the following tabulation the needs of 
additional rooms to relieve congestion are shown, At least 33 perma- 
nent rooms are needed, 

Sixth division, evidence of congestion, November 1, 1924 


heatley -= 
1201 K Street NE. 
640 Massachusetts Avenue NE. 
1340 G Street NE 


wenmocoococeceooeooso 
S SSS SSS ee 


@i|coccoocoocroroocescoceue 


Replacement: None of the buildings of this division have been rec- 
ommended for abandonment. 

Construction already initiated: No appropriations are available for 
the improvement of conditions in this division. 

Summary: The statement of needs for this division may be sum- 
marized as follows: 


For increased enrollment__---~-----------------------~--------- 10 
For accumulated shortages--__-_----_----~.~--~-----~-~-~------- 33 
For replacement ——AEit᷑ —ʃ 0 

Net tot needs.. 43 


SEVENTH DIVISION 


Increased enrollment; This division occupies the southeastern sec- 
tion of the city. It is estimated that the increase in school popula- 
tion in this division will require eight rooms during the next five years. 

Accumulated shortages: Congestion in several of the schools of the 
seventh division is shown in the following tabulation: 


Seventh division, evidences of congestion, November 1, 1924 


ecooococornwecse 


wlococoscroooors 
alacoococecescoe 
aloocroororocone 


Grand total, 20. 

Replacement: None of the buildings of this division have been recom- 
mended for abandonment. 5 

Construction already initiated: No appropriations are available for 
the improvement of conditions in this division. 
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marized as follows: * 

Rooms 
For increased enrollment 2 j—7jꝙ—r?r[—＋ẽõ—é . 10 
For accumulated shor TTT — 32. 
For replacements, Langdon— 2 10 
TO aa aa a E e alakaa h — 52 

Deduct Raymond School to be opened February, 1925 (partia 
relief for Park View; see Third division — 8 
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Summary: The statement of needs for this division may be sum- 
marized as follows: 


Rooms 
For increased enrollment eae eA at hn ets Fea SS Sp 8 
For accumulated shortages____-_-___-__--_-_____--___ 1 a A — 20 
L x. 0 
fg e | ee TR Re te Se ß D 28 

By conversion of Towers School for the use of the Hine Junior 
High School, less 8 rooms for elementary school purposes 8 
Net total needs HM a A SPSS bh Rk BENE et e 36 


EIGHTH DIVISION 
Increased enrollment: This division includes the schools in the south- 
west section and the lower business portion of the city. It is not ex- 
pected that there will be any increase of enrollment in these schools 
during the next fiye years. 
Accumulated shortages: Additional permanent accommodations are 
needed in this division as shown in the tabulation below: 


Eighth division, evidence of congestion, November 1, 1924 


0 2 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 2 
0 2 
0 0 
0 1 
0 0 
0 0 
0 7 


Grand total, 12. 


Replacement: The Jefferson School recommended for early abandon- 
ment in 1908 has been converted into a junior high school. It should 
be abandoned and a new junior high school building erected. 

The Bradley School recommended for early abandonment in 1908 
should be replaced within five years. 

The Webster School recommended for early abandonment in 1908 has 
been partially abandoned by the construction of six additional rooms 
at the Thomson School, It should be completely abandoned within 
five years. 

Construction already initiated: No appropriations are ayailable for 
the improvement of conditions in the schools of this division, 

Summary: The statement of needs for this division may be gum- 
marized as follows: 


For increased enrollment 

For accumulated shortages. 

For replacements : 
Bradley ~..~ 


By conversion of the Jefferson School into a junior high school, 

less 8 rooms for elementary school purposes 

Not eines ꝗ ꝗ¶ꝗ hd 
NINTH DIVISION 

Increased enrollment; This division includes the special schools for 


atypical and ungraded pupils. The number of pupils in these classes 
increases gradually, Tue enrollment for three years has been as 


Accumulated shortages: The increase in number of classes for atypi- 
cal and ungraded pupils is not possible with the present lack of school- 
house accommodations. Several classes are now housed in rented 
quarters which are not well suited for school work because of poor 
lighting, ventilation, and other necessary schoolhouse accommodations, 
Provision for eliminating the use of such rented quarters is made in 
the respective divisions where such rented quarters are now to be 
found. Likewise, the five-year program undertakes to provide perma- 
nent buildings sufficient in size and suitable in accommodations to care 
for these special classes for atypical and ungraded pupils in the respec- 
tive divisions where such pupils are now found. 

Replacements: In addition to the special classes now. found in regu- 
lar school buildings or in rented quarters the Hamilton School for 
tubercular pupils is likewise classed in Division IX. A new health 
school to replace the Hamilton School is now in process of construction. 

The Threlkeld School, recommended for immediate abandonment in 
1908, should be replaced as soon as possible. The proposed school- 
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house construction for the first division contemplates such abandon- 
ment, 
TENTH DIVISION 

Increased enrollment: It is estimated that nine rooms should be 
constructed in a five-year period for probable increased enrollment. 

Accumulated shortages; The following tabulation shows conditions 
that exist in the schools of the tenth division that should be improved 
in a five-year building program: 


Tenth division, evidence of congestion, November 1, 1924 


~| coowmocoworoooroeo 
SSS 
B Sees 


Grand total, 4. 


Replacement: None of the buildings of this division have been recom- 
mended for abandonment. - 

Construction already initiated: An appropriation of $50,000 for land 
for the John R. Francis Junior High School, Twenty-fourth and N 
Streets NW., was carried in the appropriation act for 1923, This is 
the beginning of a 24-room junior high school building which will re- 
lieve the congestion in the graded schools in this division to the extent 
of 12 rooms, 

Summary: The statement of needs for this division may be sum- 
marized as follows: 


Rooms 

For incressed entoliment 25 Jo. 22 osc nce aceee 
WOracctumijated: Shortages. a a a a a 39 
enen :: a a a 0 
Nite et x a ce ete 48 


ELEVENTH DIVISION 
Increased enrollment: It is estimated that 12 rooms should be con- 
structed in a five-year period for probable increased enrollment. 
Accumulated shortages: The following tabulation shows conditions 
that exist in the schools of the eleventh division that should be im- 
proved in a five-year building program. 


Eleventh division, evidence of congestion, November 1, 1925 


Number 
Rented U: of rooms 
en 
School Portables} rooms alimiiats 


part-time 
classes 


0 0 8 0 
0 0 0 3 
1 0 2 4 
0 0 0 2 
0 0 0 0 
3 0 0 2 
0 0 0 4 
1 0 0 4 
0 0 1 2 
5 0 
Grand total, 35. 
Replacements: The following schools should be replaced: 
Rooms 
Garnett Patterson: sos. oi .22 socom 2 
BN tae ated ee SBE ES ie Bde RES 28 


Construction already initiated: An appropriation of $50,000 for 
the purchase of land adjoining the Garnett-Patterson schools to provide 
for the reconstruction of this group of schools was carried in the appro- 
priation act of 1924. The Garnett-Patterson group, 20 rooms, should 
be replaced by a modern structure with a combination assembly hall 
and gymnasium, 

An appropriation of $50,000 for land and $100,000 for the begin- 
ning of the erection of a 16-room building, including a combination 
assembly hall and gymnasium, to replace the old Jobn F. Cook School, 
was carried in the appropriations act of 1924. The commissioners 


were granted authorization for contract not to exceed $250,000. The 
appropriations act for 1925 provides for a balance of $150,000 for 
the completion of this project. 

Summary: The statement of needs for this division may be summar- 
ized as follows: 


x Rooms 

For” increased. mim eco ees 12 

For accumulated shortages___._-_-__2.------------------..-- 35 
For replacements ; 

Sc ecko ANE SGI a a Sere PRO Lo RAA 
netten —?—?ũnꝶ 20 

— 28 

F n e S AIEE AEE A AE E i E EE AA N E AS OES 75 

Deduct 16 rooms at Cook already appropriated for 16 

Net total weeddcet nese ⁵— rey 


Much relief from the congestion in the eleventh division will be 
provided by certain readjustments not specifically mentioned under 
the proyisions of the five-year program, as follows: The creation of 
a junior high school in lieu of the Garnett-Patterson Schools; the 
transfer of the McKinley Manual Training School for the use of the 
Shaw Junior High School; the transfer of the Twining Elementary 
School from the fourth division to this division; the enlargement of 
the Garrison School, which is in the tenth division; and the provision 
for a junior high school in the vicinity of the Deanwood School. 

TWELFTH DIVISION 

Increased enrollment: The enrollment in the twelfth division does 
not warrant the construction of additional classrooms. 

Accumulated shortages: The following tabulation shows conditions 
that exist in the schools of the twelfth division: 


Twelfth division, evidence of congestion, November 1, 1924 


Grand total, 4. 

Replacements: None of the buildings of this division have been 
recommended for abandonment, 

Construction already initiated: No appropriations are available for 
the improvement of conditions in this division. 

Summary: The statement of needs for the twelfth division may be 
summarized as follows: 


Net total needs 
The congestion noted will be relieved by the transfer of the Twining 
School from the fourth division—four rooms for the eleventh division, 
four rooms for the twelfth division, * 
THIRTEENTH DIVISION 


Increased enroliment; It is estimated that nine rooms should be con- 
structed in a five-year period for probable increased enrollment, 

Accumulated shortages: The following tabulation shows conditions 
that exist in the schools of the thirteenth division that should be im- 
proved in the five-year building program. 


Thirteenth division, evidence of congestion, November 1, 1924 


. 
F ndesir- Ol rooms 
needed to 
School eliminate 
part-time 
classes 
ie dernier ͤ ——— apei 0 0 0 0 
8 0 0 0 0 
1 0 0 3 
. 0 0 0 0 
0 0 1 4 
0 0 0 0 
0 0 0 1 
0 0 1 0 
0 0 0 2 
0 0 1 1 
0 0 0 1 
2 0 0 2 
0 3 0 0 
io ee a Se 3 3 3 14 


Grand total, 28. 
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dation followed in the bill. Play is an indispensable part of the 
life of all children. Every community that 8 to meet 
satisfactory demands upon it in providing for schools must 
provide opportunity for play and recreation and make play- 
grounds a part of the school program. In accordance with the 
recommendations and continuing the policy of the school board 
this bill provides for playgrounds and combined assembly halis 
and gymnasiums for indoor physical training when weather 
conditions do not permit outdoor play. 


COST 
The cost of the program carried by the bill is as follows: 


S Memorandum on costs of 5-year school-building program 
Elementary schools: 


Total. r r a ae SE 
Construction already initiated: No appropriations are available for 
the Improvement of the conditions of the schools in this division, 
Summary: The statement of needs for this division may be sum- 
marized as follows: eee 


For increased enrolm en „ͤ„„ĩũ%—y— 2 
For accumulated shortages -f» —— 26 
For replacement: : 

Lincoln 


Sites for use in 5-year period 25, 0 

Buildings for use in 5-year period 3 900. 909 

Additions to school play grounds 500, 000 
r renn 


To 
Deduct for items carried In appropriations ‘pill for 
1926. Se A ES eS Eo ee a ane Se 445, 000 


DEE SS eee 


Net total needs 
The five-year building program is the result of three years 


— — 


of inquiry and study of the situation in Washington by com- Net total — 9, 480, 000 
mittees and by the school authorities. An exhaustive study | Sites for use beyond 5-year period (not properly chargeable 
was made as far back as 1908. At that time certain buildings to cost of public schools within the year period)_.-__ 325. 000 
were recommended for immediate abandonment, and certain | Juntor high schools: 5 
buildings for early abandonment. These recommendations have tes for use in 5-year period 175, 000 
not as yet been fully complied with since we have two build- Buildings for use in 5-year period 4, 900! 600 
ings then recommended for immediate abandonment still in Weel 5 
use, and eight buildings recommended for early abandonment Deduct for items carried in appropriations bin for 
still in use, and are now accommodating more than 8,000 UP Rea ET ENR SR eRe RE — 23000. 000 
Jet total 5, 875, 000 


pupils. 

In 1922 a joint committee of the House and Senate went 
thoroughly into the existing conditions and made a report 
(S. Doc. No. 315, 67th Cong). This committee had the as- 
sistance of the State commissioner of Pennsylvania, the State 
superintendent of schools for Virginia, the specialist on city 
schools connected with the United States Bureau of Education, 
Dr. John J. Tigert, United States Commissioner of Education, 
and other eminent educators. 

The need of a definite policy for a school-building program 
was set forth in the report of the committee in the following 
language: 

The committee recommends that a definite policy be adopted which 


Elementary schools, net total 
Junior high schools, net E 876 oon 
High schools, net tötal .. 3, 750, 000 


i ed 18, 605, 000 

Combination gymnastum-assembly halls for 16-room buildings provided 

in five-year school building program—plans for such buildings con- 
templated construction of combination gymnasium-assembly halls 


shall provide from year to year sufficient schoolhouse accommodations, 8 
in order that it be possible for the board of education to eliminate | School: buiding 


part-time instruction, the use of portable schoolhouses, the use of 
undesirable school buildings now accommodating classes, and the reduc- 
tion of the size of the classes in both elementary and high schools to 
the standard generally acceptable as desirable. 


This bill was prepared with the view of accomplishing by 
1980 the recommendations of the committee. 

In addition to these investigations we have had studies by 
the school officials annually and by the District of Columbia 
Committees of the House and Senate of this Congress. As a 


Total cost, $600,000, 


Elementary-school building eum may of costs in five-year school 
building program 


List of buildings which when completed in five-year pro- 


result this bill is presented as a definite policy and a compre- cS 
hensive building program. It has the support of the school | pufidings which when completed in eg car program will © 000 
board: and of practically every civic body in the District. Iu contain fewer than 16 rooms 2, 525, 000 
fact, I know of no piece of legislation affecting the District of | Combination gymnasium-assembly lL———— 600, 000 
Columbia that has been offered at this session that has such Total cost of elomentary-school buildings 8, 000, 090 


unity of support as the five-year building 

In fact, every phase of the subject has been investigated. 
The size of the buildings, their construction, and adaptability 
received a thorough study by the committee of 1922. The com- 
mittee then said in relation to the size of the school buildings: 


The committee indorses the policy of establishing large units of ad- 
ministration in the elementary schools. Economy of administration and 
educational advantages of great value will be obtained by creating 
school units of considerable size. The committee believes that the build- 
ings hereafter should have at least 16 classrooms when erected, or should 
be so planned that their extension into large unit is easily possible. 


The five-year building program follows the general recom- 
mendation as to construction. In the most part the items of 
construction are for such additions to present buildings as 
will result in buildings of 16 rooms or more. In some of the 
suburban sections a school building is needed, but 16 rooms 
are not needed at the present time. In such cases extensible 
buildings of four or eight rooms are called for, with the inten- 
tion of enlarging the buildings when the need arises. 

In like manner the recommendations of the committee are fol- 
lowed as to assembly halls, gymnasiums, and playgrounds. In 
1906 it was recommended that gymnasiums be provided for every 
building of 12 rooms, but the committee of 1922 recommended 
gymnasiums for buildings of 16 rooms, and thatis the recommen- 


DETAIL MEMORANDUM ON FIVE-YEAR ScHOOL-BUILDING PROGRAM 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS—LAND FOR PLAYGROUND PURPOSES (SUBSEQUENTLY 
FOR BUILDINGS) 


School: Addison, Baton, Jackson, Morgan, Hubbard, Johnson, Pet- 
worth, Brookland, Eckington, Benning, Ludlow, Wheatley, Carbery, 
Peabody, Cranch, Ketcham-Van Buren, Toner, Wormley, Montgomery, 
Stevens, Sumner-Magruder, Slater-Langston, Banneker, Douglass-Sim- 
mons, Jones, Payne. ` 

Total cost, $500,000. 

ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS—SITES FOR FUTURE USE 


Connecticut Avenue and Upton Streets (vicinity of). 

Foxhall Road and Calvert Street (vicinity of). 

Wesley Heights. 

E. V. Brown School (vicinity of). 

Sixteenth and Webster Streets (vicinity of). 

Rhode Island Avenue and Twelfth Street (vicinity of). 

North of Michigan Avenue extended (in the neighborhood of). 

Total cost, $325,000. 

SITES FOR JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOLS 

Georgetown, Reno, Brightwood, Brookland, Kingsmen, Jefferson, 
Garnet-Patterson. 

Total, $775,000. 
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Detailed list of buildings which, when completed in five-year program, 
will contain fewer than 16 rcoms—Continued 


Cost Comment 


Stuart (completion) --~-------------------------------- Alaska Avenue and | 8-room building, $200, 000 | New extensible plant. 
$ 


Kingsman N 4 Street. sium and assembly hall. 
RN a a ee re er rere a ˖ aNg CP ol ADE on a building ö 140, 000 Replacement. 
Cardozo 2 Rhode pees sium and asse: 


Francis 475, 000 i 
c a 300° 000 Soe Dakota and | Sroom 5 200, 000 | New extensible plant. 


4 rooms added to 4 
s added to 8 


SENIOR HIGH SCHOOLS 
Sites: Sites are now owned by the District of Columbia. 
Athletic fields: No estimates can be furnished, because not all land 
has yet been purchased. 


Butanas $ 
PIATA eee O E Se E DA AA AASE a $2, 250, 000 
unineme EAN WIPE E E ES SATO EEEN S EE 1, 500, 


ns added to 4 


added to 6 
added to 8 


Fo) RRR ie eRe SEPA SR E SENET ene 8, 750, 000 “Margen 
Randall. m bulldingg 185, 000. New extensible plant. 

Detail list of elementary school buildings which, when completed in Lovely (vicinity) 2 n building 8 140, 000 Do. 
-year program, will contain 16 rooms or more Syphax. -........... 4-room addition { 80,000 | 4 on added to 8 


Description of Tenens 
construct 


ion Twenty school buildings, total cost, $2,525,000, 


The organic act which provides for the existing organiza- 
. 8-room addition i tion of the school system of the District of Columbia was en- 
: acted in 1968. The period which followed witnessed through- 
out the country a remarkable educational development. The 
increase in the interest of our people in the problems of educa- 
tion has brought about an adjustment of the activities of the 
school to meet the need for the better preparation of our 
youth for the demands of our modern life. We have not kept 
up with the demands or the real necessities here in the city of 
Washington. We have fallen far short of the demands in the 
matter of buildings for the proper care of school activities. 


16-room building, gym- 
nasium and assembly 


hall. 
12-room addition, gym- 
nasium and assembly 


hall. 
16-room building, gym- 
nasium and assembly 


Brightwood Park. 


Thirteenth and 
Montague. 


hall. 
8room addition, gym- 


Raymond 
nasium and assembly This bill will take care of the situation for the coming five 
. bn years. 

Force-Adams_._.....| 24-room building, gym- M rooms with combina- We should possess here the best schools and the best accom- 
ws“ and assembly tion Wr el and | modations to be found in America. Schools here should be the 
K View n addition 2.02 =<! of tons ith bly | Model of the land. The American public school is the great 
5 95 nell. č asm vital agency of democracy. Give us good schools and we will 
Burroughs 8 roοe aaun: gynt 16 rooms. with 9 preserve forever the institutions, the traditions, and the ideals 
C em fir hail, of our fathers and shape and influence the destinies of man- 
Langdon 16-room building, gym- Do. kind everywhere, The Nation demands that action be taken 
hes and assembly to that result. Let us speed the end by passing this bill. 

Buchanan. . 4room addition, 20 with combina- | [Applause.] 
ae pasium and sssembly tion g asia an Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the 

; assembiy hall. gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. McKEowN]. 

3 a 16 rooms with assembly | ° Mr, McKEOWN. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
Falrbrother 12-room addition, gym- 20 rooms with combina- | mittee, I rise to speak for a little while about the proposed 
nasium and assembly onal a end | farm-relief legislation. One of the troubles that confronts the 
Menke) Sonat ed 8-room addition, gym- 10 rooms with combina- Congress is the question of what legislation is necessary or 


will do the most good for agriculture. On Saturday last we 


nasium and assembly 
= heard gentlemen on the Republican side of the House say that 


tion nasium and 
assembly hall. 


Pillen Do. when gentlemen on the Democratic side wanted a little time to 
Garrison... 24 rooms with combina- | consider this legislation they were trying to obstruct legisla- 
tion bar orcas and | tion. The MeNary-Haugen bill, which was here in the last 

SORENSEN Rese boli ine eae 20 rooms with combina- | Session, came right at the close of the session, after the Com- 
tion i and | mittee on Agriculture had ma: four or five months in studying 

t — nly: the question, and then the bill was defeated. We have before 
arene 01 24 rooms with combina: us now a bill brought in right at the close of the Congress 
hall. assembly hall. upon which the cooperative associations do not agree, upon 

Birney_..--.-------- 8-room addition 9 assembly | which the farm leaders do not agree, and yet it is brought in 
New Bel... 10. room addition, gyni- | 323, 000 | 24 rooms with combina- | here at this time of the session and we are asked to vote for 
Bal in and assembly 2 and i ana nobody 2 Dar vea ts gait it Dis be. Mr. 

5 an, our pi can ends are simply trying to patch 

298. . 16 rooms ‘without Sum | up some kind of relief in order to avoid the real issue. The 
and assembly hall. real question that confronts the American farmer is the high 


tariff which he has to pay upon the goods he buys and the high 
freight rates that he has to pay both ways. The American 
farmer pays a high freight rate upon the goods that he pur- 
chases and in return he pays an enormous freight rate upon 
the things that he sells. We are not confronted with a bill to 


Twenty-two school buildings, total cost, $4,875,000. 


Detailed list of buildings which, when completed in five-year program, 
will contain fewer than 16 rooms 


School or location | Description of proposed | Cost Comment relieve the farmer, but a bill that is patched up to satisfy 
party pledges to the farmer, and that seems to be the purpose 

Me SORES TARTS SIT STARS ooo ee 
Calvert Street &room building, - | $200, 000 | New extensible plant. One of the things that would relieve the farmer more than 
rant Baal Loo baad ae y hall. 200 600 5 anything else would be to extend the amount of money that can 
Potomac Heights yews building. 80, 000 Do. be borrowed from the Federal farm land banks in order that 
Fifth and Sheridan S- room building 140, 000 Do, these farms that are being sold under foreclosure might be re- 


Fourteenth and | Sroom building, RT 200, 000 Do. 
Ogden. sium and assem 
Woodburn..........| 4room addition <- 80,000 4 rooms added to 4 
rooms. 


deemed. Talk about relieving the farmer! 
The worst thing that confronts the farmer in the Southwest 
and I speak for that part of the country because I know the 
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conditions there—is the mortgage foreclosures going on in the 
courts. There are more sales of farms under foreclosure in the 
Southwest to-day than ever in the history of that country. 
Yet when you go to the Federal farm-loan banks and try to 
get sufficient money to meet the mortgage and the interest and 
the taxes you are met again with the cry of deflation; you 
are met again with appraisals in keeping with deflation, and 
you can not obtain relief. Farm values in the United States 
shrank $18,000,000,000 in the so-called deflation period, and 
yet some of the Federal farm-loan banks that we set up with 
the money the Government put up, as soon as they get on their 
feet, are doing just like other banks; that is, looking out for 
themselves to make money, and not to render the assistance 
for which they were established. 

Why do you not bring in a bill here to lower the tariffs on the 
things that the farmer has to buy? Why do you not bring in 
a bill to help lower these freight rates? You bring a report 
in here now to keep the surcharge of 50 per cent on Pullman 
rates, and the railroads have had farmers send in requests 
to keep that surtax on, because they are going to get a reduc- 
tion in freight rates if they do. I am in receipt of a letter 
from a representative of the stockholders of the Pullman Co. 
which says that the surtax is the greatest outrage ever perpe- 
trated on any company. What do they say? They say that 
the railroads are just using the Pullman Co. to pull their 
chestnuts out of the fire. This is a charge for which no service 
is rendered. The Pullman Co. does not own a mile of railroad. 
The Pullman Co. does not have any obligation at all except to 
provide a place to sleep. Every time a man lays his head down 
to sleep he must pay a surcharge. I venture the assertion 
that if it ever gets to the highest court in this country the 
court will hold that it is unconstitutional, because it is a charge 
for which no service is rendered. The railroad companies are 
permitted to take money for doing something which they do not 
do. The Pullman Co. is opposed to it. They say that if Con- 
gress does not take it off they are going to the courts to try 
the issue of whether you can make one company collect money 
for the benefit of another company. It is absurd to say that 
the Pullman Co. should collect this charge for the railroad 
company when the railroad company does not render a single 
bit of service for the charge. It is in the nature of a tax, and 
it is simply collecting taxes for private corporations. It is 
granting the power of the United States Government to take 
money from one and give it to another without service. You 
might just as well pass a law here giving some dairyman over 
here the right to have a merchant who runs a store collect a 
surcharge on each bottle of milk and put it in his pocket with- 
out rendering any service for it. Yet the farmers are being 
deluded by being made to believe that if we leave this surtax on 
the railroad companies would grant them lower freight rates! 
They have never had such a thought. 

This Interstate Commerce Commission does not want Con- 
gress to lay its hands on a single thing that they do. They are 
all-powerful. The only service they render is rendered to the 
railroads and not to the people of the United States. They are 
supposed to be a board that stands between the people and the 
railroads; they were created for that purpose. What do they 
do? Will anybody rise and point out a single example where 
they have ever rendered any service to the American public in 
the last five years? 

Mr. RAYBURN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McKEOWN. Yes. 

Mr. RAYBURN. If the gentleman, as a Representative in 
the Congress of the United States, makes the statement that 
the Interstate Commerce Commission and its members are in 
favor of the railroads against the people, why does he not on 
his responsibility as a Representative of the people rise in his 
place and move their impeachment? 

Mr. McKHOWN. Mr. Chairman, that motion would have 
just as much chance before the Interstate Commerce Committee 
of this House 

Mr. RAYBURN. But it would not go to the Interstate Com- 
merce Committee. . 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Okla- 
homa has expired. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I yield the gentleman two 
minutes more. 

Mr. McKEOWN. Mr. Chairman, I judge people by their 
actions, not by what they say. It is easy enough to say where 
you stand, but when your actions show where you are, that is 
the basis upon which an opinion rests. If the gentleman can 
name a single thing they have done in the interest of the people 
in the last five years I will shut up and hush up and have no 


more to say to the House about it. [Applanse.] I yield back 
the remainder of my time. 

I am going to print as a part of my remarks a letter from 
Francis M. Case on the question of Pullman surcharges: 


CHICAGO, February 21, 1925, 

A large number of the stockholders of the Pullman Co. have be- 
come. thoroughly disgusted with the game that has been played against 
that company in the guise of law in the form of a 50 per cent sur- 
charge which has been assessed on every Pullman ticket sold during 
the World War as a war measure and continued under the guise of 
law up to the present time. 

Under what stretch of the human imagination the Pullman Co. could 
legally be made to hold a club over the traveling public of the United 
States in the interest of the railroads, and act as a compulsory agent 
in pulling chestnuts out of the fire for the railroads in the form of a 
50 per cent surcharge on every Pullman ticket sold in, this country, 
simply to hand something to the rallroads and force every man, woman, 
and child who Is compelled to sleep In a Pullman berth at nighttime, 
in traveling through our States, to pay an extra 50 per cent sur- 
charge, before they can lay their heads on a pillow to go to sleep, 18 
little short of a crime and a holdup. 

The railroads themselves consider this the greatest joke that was 
ever played on the public and are really ashamed to take the money 
that has been collected in this way. 

The Pullman Co, is ashamed of this whole procedure that has been 
forced upon them and are determined to get rid of such high-handed 
methods of extracting money from the traveling public. 

Certain stockholders of the Pullman Co. may, unless protected by 
our legislators at Washington, carry a suit to the Supreme Court of 
the United States against the railroads and the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to remove the Pullman Co. from any jurisdiction by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission through any powers conferred under 
the transportation act. 

If George M. Pullman was alive to-day, he would settle this whole 
business In short order, for he would push this matter through the 
courts of our country and to the United States Supreme Court in the 
shortest possible time and remove the Pullman Co. from under the 
jurisdiction of the transportation act, and remove this surcharge from 
the tickets of the traveling public. The Pullman Co. places a charge 
for the use of berths in its sleeping cars about equal to rates charged 
at any first-rate hotel and It considers these rates as a falr amount 
that the public should be charged without any surcharge, and it docs 
not make as much profits in offering these accommodations to the 
public as are made by most of our hotel companies throughout the coun- 
try. The Pullman Co.'s capital stock would be a much more valuable 
asset if It was invested in hotel bulldings and central property bold- 
ings in the large cities of our country, 

Have you ever considered that the Pullman Co. does not own a single 
mile of railrond track or siding or right of way, nor does it own 
a single steam engine, nor does it propel a single car over a single 
mile of track during the year? The value of a railroad lies in its 
right of way and the Pullman Co. has no such asset, it simply operates 
a series of flop houses or lodging houses, which for the convenience 
of the traveling public are placed on wheels and are drawn along in 
a railroad train which saves the public valuable time which would 
be required to leave the train and put up at a hotel or lodging house 
for the night while traveling on the road. 

You will clearly see that the Pullman Co. is not in the transporta- 
tion business, as it simply leases these cars for lodgings to the rall- 
roads, and the railroads sell these lodgings to the patrens on their 
roads, you will therefore see that the Pullman Co. is not a railroad 
and has not the rights of a common carrier. 

The Pullman Co. serves the traveling public in a way that no 
railroad company can afford to do. It supplies sleeping cars for the 
use of the railroad at all seasons of the year when required for travel— 
north, south, east, or west. It fills all requirements at all times, in 
all seasons, for all roads, and takes care of the traveling publie to 
their satisfaction. No railroid can afford to buy or to own such 
equipment for the use of any one road, and if all the railroads owned 
and operated their sleeping cars the capital investment to the rail- 
roads would amount to five times the present capital investment of 
the Pullman Co. and would make sleeping berth rates prohibitive to 
the traveling public. 

No other body of men in this country would ever put $150,000,000 
capital together to operate a sleeping-car business, as the whole busi- 
ness is too precarious. 

Therefore let us protect what we now have, for if we drive the 
Pullman Co. to the wall the whole country will suffer in consequence. 

If you would care to take the time to look up the names of the 
directors of the Pullman Co., you will find that many of them aro 
associated in the management of the large rallroad systems of the 
country. 

The purpose of this letter is to show you the attitude of certain 
of the stockholders of the Pullman Co, toward the imposition of this 
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entirely untalr and unwarranted surcharge upon the traveling public, 
which not only injures the business of the Pullman Co. by eutting 
down the amount of travel in Pullman berths but also prevents a 
very large amount of travel to the railroads, as the traveling charges 
are too expensive and people will stay at home and do their business 
by catalogues, letters, and long-distance telephones, and both the Pull- 
man and ratiroad equipment may lie idle. 

I am going to ask the Members of the House to give this matter 
their very serious, immediate. concentration and ask and vote to have 
this entire surcharge matter taken out of the hands of the House 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce and be brought to the 
floor of the House to be passed upon on the floor of the House where 
it belongs, 

Francs M. CASH, 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman yields back one minute. 

Mr. REED of West Virginia. I yield five minutes to the gen- 
teman from Kansas [Mr. TINCHER]. 

Mr. TINCHER. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, I shall support the bill to afford relief in reference to 
schools in the District of Columbia, and I shall support the 
measure for the regulation of traffic in the Distriet of Colum- 
bia, and T hope those two bills will have consideration to-day 
I do not want te let go unnoticed the remarks of the gentle- 
man who has just left the floor criticizing the Committee on 
Agriculture and the Congress in general, and especially the 
Federal Farm Loan Board for their attitude toward agricul- 
ture. As I understand the gentleman, he has offered a very 
constructive program for the suffering farmer, and that is that 
the Federal Farm Loan Board modify their regulations and 
rules and that Congress amend the Federal farm loan act so 
as to lend to the actual value of the land to the farmer. I 
venture the assertion, and let it go in the Recorp, that there 
is not a foreclosure in the gentleman's district to-day except 
for the nonpayment of interest and taxes. There is not a fore- 
closure pending by reason of a mortgage being due if a farmer 
could pay the interest and taxes but what he could have it 
renewed. Now, I just want to submit this, that it is not con- 
structive to suggest that the relief which the farmer needs 
is to increase the loan on which he can not now pay interest 
and pay his taxes. 

Mr. McKEOWN. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. TINOHER. Yes; I always yield to my friend. 

Mr. McKEOWN. It is based on the proposed prosperity to 
come about whereby the farmer might have a chance to pay 
his interest, and another thing is that the present interest 
rates run from 8 to 10 per cent, and they can not pay 8 and 10 
per cent even under Republican prosperity. 

Mr. TINCHHR. I claim you ean not give relief by increas- 
ing the amount of the farm mortgage being foreclosed on which 
the farmer now can not pay interest. So much for that. An- 
other thing: Our constructive friend offers another suggestion 
to the farmer. There are three things—Pullman rates, freight 
rates, and passenger rates, and the too high Pullman rates. He 
says they are too high, and one of the constructive reliefs for 
the farmer which he advocates is by repealing and taking out 
of the treasury of the railroad companies $37,000,000 a year. 

Mr. WRFALp. Win the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TINCHER. No; I have only five minutes. I claim it is 
just as constructive as to increase the amount that a man can 
borrow on his land on which he now can not pay his interest. 
I am in favor of reducing freight rates. I am not yet in favor 
of Congress becoming a rate-making body, but whenever they 
determine to do that I want to be here when we pass the first 
rate bill, and I want that rate to apply to the people who pay 
the freight. 

The gentleman says the farmer pays it in both directions. 
When we start into rate making let us start in and reduce the 
freight rates, and not start—at least on the eve of going home— 
to reduce the little extra fare we will have to pay for the 
privilege of riding in a Pullman car home. Maybe the gentle- 
man can go home and meet his constituents and they say, 
“What did you do fer us in reference to railroad rates?” 
Would they be satisfied if he said to them, “ We took $37,000,000 
off of taxes of those who ride in Pullman cars and we re- 
pealed the Hoch resolution we passed, which demanded the 
Tnterstate Commeree Commission reduce the rates on agricul- 
tural products; we repealed that law,” and give that as an 
excuse for not reducing freight rates on agricultural products? 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Wili the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TINCHER. I will. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. I agree largely with what the 
gentleman says about the reduction of freight rates on agri- 
cultural and other commodities. 

Mr. TINCHER. I am sure the gentleman does. 


Mr, CONNALLY of Texas. The gentleman is a member of 
the steering committee on the majority side. Can he tell us 
what plan the majority has in reference to meeting that very 
situation? 

Mr. TINCHER. I am glad to énlighten the gentleman. Not 
only have we a plan but we have passed a resolution that com- 
mands the Interstate Commerce Commission that they recon- 
struct the rate structure and reduce the rates on agricultural 
products, and I hope the gentleman with his ability and leader- 
ship will join 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. TINCHER. May I ask for five additional minutes? 

Mr. REED of West Virginia. I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman. 

Mr. TINCHER. I hope the gentleman [Mr. CONNALLY], 
with his ability as a leader, will help us to prevent the repeal 
of the Hoch resolution, which contemplates a reduction of 
freight rates on agricultural produets. 
ae HASTINGS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield 

ere? 

Mr. TINCHER. Yes. 

i mS HASTINGS. What has been done with the Hoeh reso- 
ution? 

Mr. TINCHER. I understand that the Interstate Commerce 
Commission has set up a body within their own body revamp- 
ing a rate structure which will carry it out. 

Mr. HASTINGS. I understand they have denied that re- 
duction. 

Mr. TINCHER. Oh, the Hoch resolution was withheld by a 
Senator until the Agricultural Commission reported in favor 
of it, and has only been a law about two weeks. 

Mr. CARTER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TINCHER. Yes. 

Mr. CARTER. I understood the gentleman to say he would 
help to repeal the Hoch resolution. 

Mr. TINCHER. Oh, no; to prevent the repeal of the Hoch 
resolution. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas, Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yieid? 

Me Cons e 

2 NN: of Texas. Who is how to 
the Hoch resolution? cee ee 

Mr. TINCHER. I understand there was not only a unanimous 
vote of the Interstate and Foreign Commerce Committee on 
the Republican side, but all but two men on the Democratic 
side voted against taking off the su 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. What has that to do with the 
relief of agrieulture? 

Mr. TINCHER. It offers the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
Sion an excuse for not reducing it at all. 

Mr. CARTER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TINCHER. Yes, sir. 

Mr. CARTER. I understand the gentleman has read the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission’s ruling? 

Mr. TINCHER. Yes, sir. 

Mr. CARTER. In that ruling the chairman of the commis- 
sion states—and another commissioner agrees with him, who 
voted for the decision—that in his opinion 50 per cent of that 
rate ought to be repealed. 

Mr. TINCHER. Oh, I concede that Pullman rates are too 
high, but that is not the place for this Congress to start rate 
legislation or rate making. 

Mr. CARTER. Here are two members of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission who agree that that charge should be re- 
duced 50 per cent, and, lacking one majority, they agreed that 
it ought to be abolished, 

Mr. TINCHER. But they all agree that the agricultural 
rates are too high. Every member of the commission did that. 
Will the Congress now wedge itself in and destroy any pros- 
pect of relief from that condition by taking the income off 
somewhere else? 

Mr. HOCH. Mr, Chairman, will my colleague yield? 

Mr. TINCHER. Certainly; I yield. 

Mr. HOCH. I think we ought to straighten out the matter 
of the commission. Seven of the commission were opposed to 
taking off the surcharge as provided by the Senate rider. 
Two of them were in favor of taking off one-half of it. 

Mr. CARTER. They contended that one-half should be 
taken off. 

Mr. HOCH. Very well. Two of the seven favored taking 
half of it off, but seven out of the eleven were opposed to taking 
it off, and only four of the commission were opposed entirely to 
the surcharge. 

Mr. HAWES. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TINCHER. Yes. 
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Mr. HAWES. What the gentleman means when he talks 
about interfering with the Hoch law is this, that if this Con- 
gress takes from the revenue of the railroads $37,000,000 now 
paid by only three or four ont of eyery one hundred passengers 
that use a train, that will prevent the operation of the Hoch 
law to the extent of $87,000,000 or $40,000,000. Is that the 
gentleman's position? 

Mr. TINCHER. Yes. 
with me on that? 

Mr. HAWES. Entirely. Does the gentleman understand 
that the Senate has never held a hearing on the subject of 
this bill at any time, and that the House Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce has just completed a hearing, and 
that of the 21 members of the House committee 19 are opposed to 
this bill? It seems to me that the House should wait until that 
report is made before discussing this bill. 

Mr. TINCHER. I did not start the discussion. I hope I 
have not provoked any discussion here to-day. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Kansas 
has expired. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, this is District day. We 
ought to let the District have its day. I yield five minutes 
to the gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. OLDFIELD]. 

Mr. OLDFIELD. Mr. Chairman, I had no idea of press- 
ing my views upon the committee until the gentleman from 
Kansas [Mr. TrincHEr] had made his statement in regard to 
the Pullman surcharge. 

I am heartily in sympathy with the Senate amendment to 
repeal the surcharge [applause] and I want to take a moment 
or two to tell you why. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission does not present a 
decision saying that the surcharge ought not to be repealed. 
Four of them say it ought not, four of them say it ought, and 
two more of them say at least half of it ought to come off. 
I wish the gentlemen of this committee would read the whole 
opinion, and especially the dissenting opinion of Mr. Campbell, 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission. There is about $37,- 
000,000 involved. Mr. Campbell says, and those who concur 
in that opinion, that from $17,000,000 to $20,000,000 of that 
money goes to the class 1 railroads of this country; he also 
says that those class 1 railroads do not need the $17,000,000. 

The minority opinion also says—and it is just as much a 
majority opinion as it is a minority opinion, because the major- 
ity does not hold in its opinion against the repeal of these 
Pullman surcharges—that the other railroads of the country 
are not benefited by keeping the surcharge on because they get 
practically no benefit from it on account of the contracts which 
those weaker railroads have with the Pullman Co. 

Now, then, gentlemen, there are 1,000,000 traveling salesmen 
in America who do not want to continue to pay this surcharge ; 
there are millions of business men in America who have to pay 
this surcharge, and they are getting no service in return. 

Gentlemen talk about the Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
Committee of this House making a report and holding a hear- 
ing on this proposition, but the fact is that the Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce Committee of this House did not think 
about having a hearing on this proposition until the amendment 
was put on in the Senate. Why have they not been having 
hearings on this matter for some time? Why wait until the 
Senate acted, 56 to 8, and then take up this proposition and 
have a 19 to 2 decision in order to try to defeat this proposi- 
tion? 

Mr. HOCH. If the gentleman will yield, I will make the 
statement that the Interstate and Foreign Commerce Com- 
mittee of the House had set it down for a hearing before the 
action of the Senate. 

Mr. OLDFIELD. But I ask why your committee did not 
hold hearings on the bill pending in your committee long before 
this time, and why you waited until the Senate acted and then 
held superficial hearings in the last week? 

Mr. HOCH. The gentleman may call them superficial hear- 
ings, but he was not present. 

Mr. OLDFIELD. Let me ask this question: Is it not trne 
that there has been a bill pending before the House committee 
for a long time, and that it has been only within the last two 
or three days that your committee held superficial hearings on 
this proposition? I wish you had held real hearings. 

Mr. HAWES. The gentleman has asked a question, and I 
would like to answer it. In the first place, there has never 
been a hearing in the Senate on this subject of any kind or at 
any time; in the second place, the Congress created the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission to hear the facts, and our com- 
mittee waited until that commisison had reported, so that we 
could know what their determination would be, and within 
one week after that report was made we held a hearing, which 
the Senate has never done. 


Does my friend from Missouri agree 
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Mr. OLDFIELD. Well, why did you hold a hearing at all? 
Now, let me say this: I think the Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce Committee of this House takes the position that we 
ought not to legislate. Then if you take the position that 
we ought not to legislate on this proposition why did you have 
a hearing at all? 

Mr. HOCH. Will the gentleman yield upon that point? 

Mr. OLDFIELD. Yes. 

Mr. HOCH. This surcharge was not put on a revenue Dill, 
but it was put on by the Interstate Commerce Commission in 
1920 as a part of a general rate increase. 

Mr. OLDFIELD. I hope that when the House gets to the 
proposition it will sustain the Senate's position. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Arkansas 
has expired. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I yield the remaining four 
minutes to the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Hawes]. 

Mr. HAWES. Mr. Chairman, this unexpected discussion of 
the so-called Pullman surcharge was not precipitated by mem- 
bers of the committee which has had the matter under con- 
sideration and comes as a surprise. 

I naturally assume that the conferees who had under con- 
sideration the independent offices appropriation bill, calling 
for an appropriation of $452,349,000, to which was attached 
re Wirt surcharge bill, will later procure ample time for 

ebate. 

But since immediate discussion of the subject has been 
precipitated, some of the facts may be stated now. 

The proponent of this bill, the Order of United Commercial 
Travelers of America, is composed of some of the best men in 
America. I number many of them as warm personal friends, 
and they should not be criticized for trying to remove a charge 
which bears heayily upon them. But they have brought their 
ease to the wrong tribunal, because if Congress answers their 
appeal for relief, Congress will again be called upon in other 
instances to give relief to other branches of passenger service 
or in the matter of freight rates. 

The bill contemplates a reduction in Pullman surcharges 
now paid to railroads of an amount between $37,000,000 and 
$40,000,000 annually. 

No one has attempted to determine where this sum is to 
come from. In some yague and indefinite way it is proposed 
that it be taken from the railroads. 

Assume, for the sake of argument, that the railroads do not 
require this $37,000,000. Shall we take the whole amount off 
Pullman passengers and distribute none of the decrease to the 
farmer, the manufacturer, and the coach passenger? 

We know that it will not come out of the blue sky, nor can 
it be merely taken from the imagination of men; but if it is 
taken from the railroads, it reduces their revenue capacity 
$37,000,000 annually. 

Anyone understanding the transportation act must know 
that one of two things will happen, can not fail to happen; 
no other logical deduction can be made: 

1. It will be added to the present cost of passenger trans- 
portation or to the present rate of freight, or it will put off—to 
the extent of $37,000,000—the time when a general reduction 
can be made upon passenger or freight rates. 

There can positively be no escape from one of these two 
conclusions, z 

No committee report from the Senate has been offered to this 
House, because no committee meeting was held on the subject, 
and until this afternoon no report was made from the House 
committee having the matter in charge; and the only communi- 
cation upon which the House can base its observations and 
conclusions is the report of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, which heard the matter and rejected the claim. 

The Interstate and Foreign Commerce Committee is composed 
of 21 men, representing 21 different States. 

After a hearing by a vote of 19 to 2 they have decided to 
report this bill adversely, and one of the primary reasons why 
it will be reported adversely is because it introduces into Con- 
gress for the first time the matter of rate regulation by legis- 
lative enactment. 

The committee understands that every time a man has a 
complaint against a decision upon a passenger fare or a freight 
rate this will set a precedent for similar appeals to Congress 
every time the Commerce Commission passes upon a rate 
subject. 

Just at this particular time the traveling salesman makes the 
appeal. The next time it may be the oilman, the next time the 
steel man, and the next time the lumberman and then the coal 
man, and the next time the tobacco growers, the cotton growers, 
the woolen mills, the paper mills. And what about the farmer? 
Has he not the right to make the same attempt; and the cattle 
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faiser? And why not those who exclusively use day coaches 
and do not patronize Pullmans? May they not seek a decrease 
in rates? 

Oue's imagination does not have to be vivid to see how Con- 

will be converted into a continuous debating club as to 
the merits and demerits of various forms of reductions in rates. 

Twenty years ago the experiment of rate making by States 
was attempted. It proved a failure. It involved long, tedious 
delays in courts, was never satisfactory; so that to-day the 
legislatures of the 48 States have abandoned the practice and 
have delegated the exercise of this power, where it can be done 
lawfully, to commissions appointed for that purpose. 

If the States of the Union having only the problems of a 
single State to discuss have found this policy to be unwise 
and have abandoned it, how much more difficult will it be for 
Congress, which represents 48 States, to now attempt to exer- 
cise a discretionary, investigating, and fact-finding power which 
the individual States have discovered could not be done prop- 
erly by a legislative body? 

Some of the history ng the introduction of this bill 
may be interesting. At least it should be known by Members 
of the House before they vote upon this measure. 

On May 1, 1920, the wages of the employees of railroads were 
increased in one year in the amount of $618,000,000. This was 
done to meet the increased cost of living and to secure a living 
standard which would provide for the necessities of railroad 
employees. 

To meet this increased wage and operating cost the Interstate 
Commerce Commission took up the question of rates, and as 
a result the commission granted an increase in passenger rates 
of 20 per cent, an increase in freight rates ranging on the 
average considerably over 30 per cent, and at the same time 
authorized an increase in Pullman fares and for railroad 
service in hauling the Pullmans and parlor cars. 

It will be observed that this was done by the commission. 

On July 1, 1922, the commission ordered a horizontal reduc- 
tion of 10 per cent in freight rates, and has made some addi- 
tional reductions since. 

The Order of United Commercial Travelers of America made 
application before the commission for a reduction in Pullman 
fares. 

In April, 1923, an investigation was begun which included 
hearings and the taking of testimony at Chicago, St. Panl, San 
Francisco, Portland, Me., and Washington, D. C. These hear- 
ings extended over a period of 15 months, and the arguments 
and hearings were concluded on November 24, 1924. 

These hearings developed that one cause of complaint was 
the roads’ collection of the surcharge which was authorized by 
the commission in 1920. 

The commission investigated both the propriety and reason- 
ableness of the sureharge and the rates of the Pullman Co. for 
sleeping and parlor cars. 

The Pullman Co, and the common carrier, both being under 
the jurisdiction of the Interstate Commerce Commission, the 
complaints were consolidated, and notice was given to the 
general public and to the different commercial bodies and regu- 
latory bodies of the various States to be present at the hear- 


8. 

It was not until January 26, 1925, this year, that the com- 
mission rendered its finding, which was adverse to the removal 
of the surcharge, and the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Con merce shortly after—or, to be exact, on February 18—took 
up the surcharge bill. 

It would seem to be unwise to have forestalled a decision by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, or attempt to approve a 
bill which was then under consideration by that body created 
by Congress to perform this identical work. 

The attempt of the commission to consider at the same time 
both the matter of the common carriers’ surcharge and the 
Pullman Co.’s rates promising long delay, the commission de- 
cided to separate the subject and to pass upon the matter of 
surcharges while its decision in the matter of Pullman charges 
is being investigated. 

But we are urged to take action on the railroad rate while 
the Pullman charge is still under consideration and is not 
brought before the House for consideration. 

As I stated, the commission finally reached its decision on 
January 26 of this year. 

In an attempt to protect its members, the Order of United 
Commercial Travelers of America caused bills to be introduced 
in both the House and the Senate for this repeal, as it will be 
seen, long prior to the decision by the commission, and even be- 
fore it was half through with its investigation. That is to say, 
they made an appeal, first, to the commission and then to Con- 
gress before the commission had decided, so that when their 


bills were originally introduced in Congress it would not have 
been in criticism of the commission, because the commission 
had not even made a finding. 

On May 24, 1924, while the investigation was still in progress 
before the Interstate Commerce Commission the Senate, with- 
out holding a hearing or taking testimony, passed Senate bill 
862, which was the bill discussed before your House committee, 
to which I will later refer. 

Recently this same bill has been attached as a rider to one 
of our important appropriation bills, to which it is not related 
in any manner, and sent to the House, and will soon be sub- 
mitted for determination, the House conferees unanimously re- 
fusing to concur, just as the House committee, by a yote of 
19 to 2, refused to approve the Senate bill after a hearing. i 

In view of the absence of any hearings of any kind before 
the Senate, and the further fact that the matter was soon to 
be discussed in the House, your Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce devoted three days to a hearing on this 
subject. It was not a complete hearing; time did not permit. 
But at least it was the only hearing which has been held in 
either of our congressional branches. 

There are in this whole matter certain outstanding facts 
which can hardly be disputed by anyone. 

1, The so-called surcharge was a thing allowed by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission and was only approved after in- 
vestigation and hearing. 

The removal by Congress of this special service rate would 
immediately nullify the investigating, fact-finding, and discre- 
tionary powers of the commission. It would take from all the 
railroads reyenues amounting to from $37,000,000 to $40,000,000 
annually, which would undoubtedly require an advance of 
either passenger or freight rates; and if this is not done, the 
deduction of $37,000,000 to $40,000,000 annually will undoubt- 
edly prevent for a time—and the period no man can just now 
tell—any reductions of either passenger or freight rates. 

We must keep constantly in mind that the House but re- 
cently passed what is known as the Hoch resolution, which 
directed the Interstate Commerce Commission to make a gen- 
eral inquiry into the subject of rates, with the view of so 
adjusting them as to bring about a general reduction. 

The passage of this bill was unfortunately delayed in the 
Senate and has been a law but a short period. 

One matter can not be disputed by anyone: That if the 
$37,000,000 or $40,000,000 is now withdrawn by act of Congress 
it will retard and hamper the investigation ordered by the Hoch 
resolution. It will take from this fact-finding body a sum of 
money which possibly might be used in the reduction of rates 
to all classes. 

No one can dispute the fact that if Congress reduces the 
rate upon one Class of service it can, with equal propriety, be 
called upon to make similar changes of rates for other classes 
of service, and in this way Congress would ultimately be called 
upon to supplant the functions of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. 

Whether the decision of the commission in the surcharge case 
was wise or equitable might be debated, but it was neverthe- 
less delivered after a long and careful investigation of a mat- 
ter which clearly came under the jur sdiction of the commis- 
sion, being originally brought to its consideration by the Order 
of United Commercial Travelers. 

Certainly, with no hearings in the Senate and only a limited 
hearing before the House committee, the House fs in no posi- 
tion to pass upon a question which required a commission 18 
months of time and nearly 3,000 pages of testimony to complete 
an investigation. 

The machinery of Congress is not adequate for the purpose 
of making rates. It early recognized this fact and created the 
Interstate Commerce Commiss'on, composed of 11 men, which 
has under its jurisdiction 1,400 employees, among whom may 
be found some of the best-trained experts in America. The 
commission can extend its hearings throughout the year. It 
would not be humanly possible for Congress to pass upon all 
the disputed or contested opinions of this commission. 

I do not desire to enter upon an appeal made to class preju- 
dice, but the facts are undisputed that out of every 100 rail- 
road passengers only 4 use the Pullman service, and obviously 
these 4 out of each 100 belong to that class of our citizens who 
are best able to pay for it. 

Personally I sympathize very strongly with the members of 
the United Commercial Travelers of America in their desire 
to reduce the cost of sleeping-car accommodations, just as I 
do with the farmer who finds that freight rates are destroying 
his profits, or the manufacturer who finds that freight rates 
are injuring his sales, or the commuter or the passenger upon 
day coaches who believes he is paying an excessive rate. But 
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I can not bring myself to believe that one class should be 
picked out and be given preference over other classes. 

But even this is not a subject for Congress to determine, and 
certainly not upon a partial and incomplete hearing. 

We should not be driven from our position of 37 years for a 
special case. If we make a change, it should be a broad change 
covering everything, because Congress can not go into the rate- 
making business in one matter and refuse to go into it in other 
matters. 

If we are going to take up the question of rates, let us be 
frank about it and go into the whole subject. 

No part of the rate or revenue of a railroad can be properly 
considered except in its relation to the whole rate structure as 
affected by ton-mile freight costs or passenger-mile passenger 
costs. 

It can not be separated from the matter of investments, op- 
erating expenses, maintenance cost, revenues, traffic volume, 
and countless other factors which Congress has not and could 
not have the time to investigate. 

Since my preliminary remarks on this subject the House com- 
mittee has made its report, and I take the liberty of submit- 
ung it at this time because no report has been made by the 

enate. 

The report is adverse to the passage of the bill and obvi- 
ously to the rough rider on the appropriation bill: 


Report oF INTERSTATE AND FOREIGN COMMERCH COMMITTEE FEB- 
nbanx 23, 1925 

The committee bases this adverse report on the following considera- 
tions: 

1. This bill would Initiate direct rate-making by Congress—a serious 
and unwise departure from long established policy (1887). 

2. This precedent would open the doors for every interest dissatis- 
fled with any existing rate to ask Congress to take on the conrmission’s 
statutory duty as to rate making. 

3. The removal of the surcharge would 

4a) Reduce service rates for those best able to pay. 

(b) Result in raising other passenger and freight rates, or 

(e) Postpone reductions in general passenger rates, or 

(d) Postpone general reductions in freight rates on agriculture 
preduce (including livestock) and other articles, 

(e) Interfere with and retard the general survey and adjustment 
where possible, of freight rates as directed by the Hoch- Satrn resolu- 
for recently enacted. 

FINANCIAL CONSIDERATIONS 

(a) Testimony (not disputed) showed revenue to railroads from 
surcharge for 1923 (the last complete yearly accounting available) 
was about $87,000,000. 

(b) Assuming that carriers can stand a revenue reduction of $37,- 
900,000 there is no reason why the entire reduction should be made 
fer the benefit of Pullman travelers. 

(e) If a cut in revenue of $37,000,000 can not fairly be made, and, 
nevertheless, the removal of the surcharge as such is desirable, other 
sources of income must be determined. No suggestion was made as to 
what rates should be increased in lieu of surcharge returns, 

(d) About $18,000,000 of the $37,000,000 goes to railroads earning 
a total of less than 5 per cent on their book value investment. 

(e) A large part of the $19,089,564 which acerues from surcharge 
te railroads earning 5 per cent or more goes to carriers which would 
earn less than 5 per cent if the surcharge were removed. 

(f) Only $8,627,000 goes to railroads earning over 6 per cent. 

(g) The earnings of certain important railroads earning less than 5 
per cent would be depleted to an embarrassing extent if their surcharge 
incomes were taken away, 

Only 4 persons out of every 100 buying rallroad passenger transpor- 
tation ride in Pullmans, and consequently 4 per cent pay all the sur- 
charge. 

No proponents appeared nor requested to be heard at the hearings 
except those representing organizations of commercial travelers. 

Correspondence on file with the committee discloses but few com- 
munications from trayelers for pleasure, tourists’ organizations, asso- 
ciations or organizations fostering agriculture, manufacturing, or labor. 

Of this correspondence there are several communications from em- 
ployers of traveling salesmen in favor of the bill; but there is a far 
greater representation from such employers who are opposed to the 
removal of the surcharge. ; 

In view of the all-around seriousness of the proposal to remove the 
surcharge and the inevitable rate-making complications involved, the 
real responsibility for proving that the existing rate-making methods 
and the rates themselves are ill-advised is a clear obligation of those 
favoring the bill. We believe that the proponents have not proven 
their contention. 

The existing surcharge was established by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission in 1920, concurrently with and as a part of, a general 
rate-schedule revision, including advanced passenger and freight rates, 
for the purpose of insuring necessary operating revenue to the railroads, 


All surcharge receipts go to the railroads and none to the Pull- 
man Co, 

The bill purports to provide for the removal of the surcharge, but 
under its provisions it would also prohibit the levying of other rail- 
road transportation charges, though just and reasonable, upon those 
desiring special accommodations and extra service in a Pullman sleep- 
ing or parlor car. 

As of December 26, 1924, Mr. Elmore, statistical analyst of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, reported on the Pullman surcharge 
to the commission. 

The proponents of this bill referred to this report as proving their 
contention that a Pullman car could be operated by a railroad less 
expensively than a coach. This was only a partial finding. 

Tn his conclusions covering all items entering into the cost of such 
operation Mr. Elmore stated in his report that the cost to the railroad 
for operating per car-mile on a daily trip of 112 miles for the coach 
was 44.81 cents and for the Pullman 49.37 cents; on a daily trip of 
272 miles for the coach was 36.50 cents and for the Pullman 41.06 
cents. 

Mr. Elmore further reported In respeet of the last figures as follows: 

The figures in these tables indicate that when car-mile costs, which 
embrace both line haul and terminal expense, are equaled for the same 
length of haul, the cost per car-mile of the Pullman is approximately 
4.56 cents greater than that of the coach.” 


Let Members consider what a favorable vote for the Senato 
rider would mean— 

1. It would put Congress in the business of making railroad 
rates. 

2. It would pick out one particular class, whose interests 
would be advanced above all others. 

3. It would prevent proper consideration of the directory 
Hoch resolution; and 

4. It would precipitate endless trouble, countless investiga- 
tions, long court proceedings, and judicial reviews, which 
would not expedite the general plan of reducing passenger and 
freight rates, but would, on the contrary, retard this general 
reduction. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
ment. 

The Clerk completed the reading of the bill. 

Mr. REED of West Virginia. Mr. Chairman, I move that the 
committee do now rise. 

Mr. WINGO. Before the gentleman does that, will the gen- 
tleman yield a moment? 

Mr. REED of West Virginia. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. WINGO. I had intended to offer an amendment on page 
7, but my attention was diverted until after it was passed. I 
would like to have unanimons consent to revert to page 7 for 
the purpose of offering an amendment, in line 4, to strike out 
the words “the Force and.” 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WINGO. Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. If the gentleman knew that his amend- 
ment will endanger final agreement on this bill by the Senate, 
and would probably keep this bill from becoming a law at this 
session, would the gentleman insist on it? 

Mr. WINGO, I think I would, because I am in favor of 
enlarging the schools of the District and not contracting them. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Arkansas asks unan- 
imous consent to return to page 7 of the bill for the purpose 
of offering an amendment in line 4. Is there objection? ° 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, reserving the right to ob- 
ject, I want to state that there are one or two little objections 
I have to the bill, and I would have offered certain amend- 
ments, but I have pretty definite information that unless this 
bill passes the House to-day unamended it can not become a 
law at this session. If we amend the bill in any particular and 
it has to go back to the Senate it will likely fail of passage and 
not become a law. I am informed by those who know the facts 
that this is a most important bill; that without it the educa- 
tional facilities of the District are crippled. But I do not feel 
like objecting to any Member offering amendments, and I will 
leave it to the good judgment of my friend, the gentleman from 
Arkansas [Mr. Winco]. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. e 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment on page 
T, line 4, to strike out the words “the Force and.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Arkansas offers an 
amendment which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. WrxGo: Page 7, line 4, strike out the 
words “the Force and.” 


Mr. WINGO. Mr. Chairman, the effect of the amendment 
if adopted would be to replace the Adams School with a 24- 


The Clerk will read the bill for amend- 
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room school building instend of replacing both the Force and 
the Adams Schools. If vou leave the language as now in the 
bill, you will have a contraction of school facilities in that part 
of the city instead of an enlargement of them. 

There is just one reason why Force is included. It is purely 
a real-estate proposition. It is a proposition to drive the Force 
School, the most historie public school in the city, off of 
Massachusetts Ayenue. I know something about Force School. 
I have been in it for 12 years and have had a personal interest 
in it. My two children have gone through it. I have no per- 
sonal interest in maintaining it now, but it is a good, first- 
class building and can be put in proper shape with a reasonable 
appropriation. It can be enlarged with a reasonable appro- 
priation. It is an ideal location and one that needs school 
facilities now worse than it did when the school building was 
put there, and yet it is proposed to destroy this historie build- 
ing to please certain real-estate interests and rob the children 
of that vicinity of school facilities. 

My objection to it is, first, one of sentiment, it is true; not 
the sentiment of myself, because that is not the proposition at 
all. It is one of the most historic public schools in the city. 
There are more officers of the United States Army and Navy, 
there are more men in public life to-day, who passed through 
old Force School than any other similar school in America. 
It is in a proper place for a school and is a good building, It 
simply needs certain repairs and alterations, 

In addition, instead of this territory having no longer any 
need for a school, it is a more congested neighborhood than 
ever. Adams School is an old building that ought to be re- 
placed by a modern 24-room building, and if my amendment is 
adopted that is what will take place. 

I anticipate the committee will vote down my amendment for 
the reason that the gentleman from Texas [Mr. BLANTON] has 
suggested, but 1 am making the fight because this will not be 
the last of it. I suspect the chairman is wise to advocate vot- 
ing down my amendment, but I want to make the record. I 
had intended to offer this amendment, but I realize the im- 
portance of the bill and I do not want to hold it up. I want 
it to go through because I believe in a five-year building pro- 
gram for the schools of the District of Columbia. But, gen- 
tlemen, if this scheme to destroy Force School is persisted in 
by those in authority, I think I know something about their mo- 
tives, and I shall fight them to the finish and hold up, by every 
parliamentary method I can, everything that that group wants 
in this House as long as I remain a Member of this House. 

Mr. SHARS of Florida. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WINGO. Les. 

Mr. SHARS of Florida. If the Senate is sincere and if the 
House is sincere, why could not the conferees in five minutes 
get together on the gentleman’s amendment and agree to it? 

Mr. WINGO. They could, but I am afraid they would not. 
It is more important we adopt this program than to adopt 
the proposed amendment, because this simply authorizes the 
purchase of the site and they will have to have a site to replace 
Adams School anyway. I appreciate the suggestion of the 
gentleman, and my object in offering the amendment was to 
get my objection in the RECORD. 

I am going to withdraw my amendment now so as not to 
jeopardize the building program, but I am going to put certain 
gentlemen on notice that there will be something more than 
a parliamentary fight on this and other matters in which they 
are interested in if they persist in this scheme to destroy 
Force School. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Arkansas asks unani- 
mous consent to withdraw his amendment. Is there objection? 

Mr. LINTHICUM. I object. 

Mr, BLANTON. The gentleman from Arkansas is broad- 
minded enough to ask the committee to vote down his amend- 
ment in the interest of the bill, I commend him for it. If 
we should adopt his amendment it means the killing of the 
bill. If this bill should go back to the Senate it is as dead as 
Hector, It can not be passed. I will state this to the gentle- 
man from Florida and the gentleman from Arkansas, if there 
is any way to get this back in the bill it will be put there. 

Mr, WINGO, But I understand this bill is not going to 
conference. 

Mr. BLANTON. I say if there had been a conference, but 
there is no chance of a conference, and no chance of passing 
the bill if we amend it. I hope the committee will vote down 
the amendment, 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Mr. Chairman, I withdraw my objection 
to the request of the gentleman to withdraw his amendment, 
I misunderstood it. 
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The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Arkansas to withdraw his amendment? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. REED of West Virginia. Mr. Chairman, I move that the 
committee do now rise and report the bill to the House with 
the recommendation that the bill do pass. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having 
resumed the chair, Mr. CHI NRLOM, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that 
that committee had had under consideration the bill S. 3765, 
and had directed him to report the same back with the recom- 
mendation that the bill do pass, 

Mr. REED of West Virginia. Mr. Speaker, I move the previ- 
ous question on the bill. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The bill was ordered to be read the third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. : 

On motion of Mr. Rxxn of West Virginia, a motion to recon- 
re the yote by which the bill was passed was laid on the 

e. 

A similar House bill was laid on the table. 

Mr. ALLEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp an address delivered by Senator WILLIS 
of the State Legislature of West Virginia on last Saturday 
concerning the development of natural resources and the ad- 
vantages of vegetation in West Virginia. ; 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from West Virginia? : 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Speaker, I regret that I must 
object. ; 

RESTORATION TO THE JUVENILE COURT TO HEAR AND DETERMINE 
NONSUPPORT CASES 


Mr. REED of West Virginia. Mr. Speaker, I call up the 
bill (H. R. 12331) to amend an act entitled “An act making it 
a misdemeanor in the District of Columbia to abandon or will- 
fully neglect to provide for the support and maintenance. by 
any person of his wife, or his or her minor children, in desti- 
tute or necessitous circumstances,” approved March 23, 1906. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the act entitled “An act making it a mis- 
demeanor in the District of Columbia to abandon or willfully neglect 
to provide for the support and maintenance by any person of his wife 
or of his or her minor children in destitute or necessitous circum- 
stances,” approved March 23, 1906, be, and is hereby, amended so as 
to strike out the words “ hard labor” wherever they shall appear in 
the act. 

Sec, 2. Section 3 of the above-mentioned act be, and is hereby, 
amended as follows: Strike out the words “for each day's hard labor 
performed by such persons” and substitute therefor “for each day of 
the sentence served by such person.” 


The SPEAKER. The question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read the third time, 
was read the third time, and 4 

On motion of Mr. Reep of West Virginia, a motion to recon- 
nr the vote by which the bill was passed was laid on the 
table. 

REGULATION OF TRAFFIC IN THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Mr. REED of West Virginia. Mr. Speaker, I call up the bill 
(S. 4207) to provide for the regulation of motor-vehicle traffic 
in the District of Columbia, increase the number of judges of 
the police court, and for other purposes. And pending that 
motion I would like to see if we can make some arrangement 
as to the division of time. > 

Mr. BLANTON. I have had several requests for time. I 
would say that there are some vital amendments to this bill 
that must be made if we are to have a good traffic bill, and we 
ought to have liberal debate. I suggest an hour and a half on 
a side. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
general debate be limited to one hour, one-half to be controlled 
by the gentleman from Texas and one-half by myself. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Maryland asks unani- 
mous consent that the time for general debate be limited to one 
hour, one-half to be controlled by the gentleman from Texas 
and one-half by himself. Is there objection? 

There was no objection, 

The motion of Mr. Znluax was then agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union, with Mr. CHINDBLOM 
in the chair, 
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The CHAIRMAN, The House is in Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union for the consideration of the 
bill which the Clerk will report by title. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill, as follows: 


A bill (S. 4207) to provide for the regulation of motor-vehicle traffic 
in the District of Columbia, increase the number of judges of the police 
court, and for other purposes. 


Mr. ZIHLMAN. Mr, Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that the first reading of the bill be dispensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Maryland asks 
unanimous consent that the first reading of the bill be dispensed 
with. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Maryland is recog- 
nized for 30 minutes. 

Mr. BLANTON. Oh, no, Mr. Chairman; the time was one 
hour on a side. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. The time was 30 minutes on a side, 1 hour. 

Mr. BLANTON. I hope that the gentleman will not do any- 
thing unfair. 

Mr. BEEDY. The gentleman from Maryland made the re- 
quest for 30 minutes on a side. 

Mr. BLANTON. I understood him to say one hour on a side. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. I will say that I have no desire to take any 
advantage of the gentleman. I rose and asked the gentieman 
from Texas if he would agree on a division of time. The gen- 
tleman suggested 3 hours, and, thinking he was facetious, I 
requested that general debate be limited to 1 hour, 30 minutes 
to be controlled by the gentleman from Texas and 30 minutes by 
myself. 

Mr. BLANTON. I did not wnaderstand the gentleman; I 
understood it to be an hour on a side. The rule gives us an 
hour on a side. I was not going to be obstreperous. I was not 
going to filibuster against this. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. Mr. Chairman, I am willing to allow the 
gentleman 15 minutes of my time, so that he can have 45 
minutes of the hour. ° 

Mr. BLANTON. That is satisfactory. ; 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. In view of the fact that the chairman of 
the subcommittee is not here at the present time, I ask the 
gentleman from Texas to use some of his time now. 

Mr. BLANTON. Let the gentleman yield me 15 minutes of 
his time now. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. I yield 15 minutes to the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. BLANTON]. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman and gentleman of the com- 
mittee, with the general principles of this bill I am in hearty 
accord. There should be a proper traffic bill passed to-day. 
Every member of our committee wants to get a good traffic 
bill passed to-day. No one objects to it. There was a joint 
meeting of the House and Senate committees to frame a traffic 
bill. We had before us some of the best traffic experts in the 
United States, who testified. The traffic expert of New York 
‘City came down here at his own expense and voluntarily 
gave us the benefit of his knowledge and information concern- 
ing this question. The Senate and House joint committee de- 
termined absolutely upon three fundamentals, They determined 
that when a motorist causes a collision and serious accident 
and then runs off and leaves his victim without leaving his 
name and address there ought to be a jail penalty attached to 
his punishment in addition to the fine. I am sure all of you 
would agree with me on that. 

Mr. MacLAFFERTY. Mr. 
yield? 

„ Mr. BLANTON. Yes. 

Mr. MacLAFFERTY. There is something to be said upon the 
other side, and on that I want to ask the gentleman's opinion. 
I know of a case, and there have been such cases, where as a 
result of an automobile collision a man stopped to render aid 
and was murdered by the people in the other car. I have known 
several cases where people who did that were badly beaten up. 
I am not opposed to this. 

Mr. BLANTON. Let me say this, because the gentleman is 
going to leave us in a few days: I consider it an honor to have 
served with the gentleman from California [Mr. MacLarrerry]. 
He is one of the most lovable men personally that I have ever 
met. I exceedingly that he is going to leave us, and I 
think it has been a pleasure to the whole House to have him 
here. I think his people made a great mistake when they did 
not send him back, and I think they ought to send him back 
some other day [applause]; but if he were to run over some- 
body, he would stop his car and go back, would he not? 

Mr. MacLAFFERTY. I would. 


Chairman, will the gentleman 


Mr. BLANTON. I know him well enongh to know that in 
his heart he could not run off and leaye somebody suffering 
2 he has run over without finding out the extent of the 

ury. 

Mr. MacLAFFERTY. Let me say that I have done that 
very thing. 

3 BLANTON. The gentleman means that he has gone 

Mr. MacLAFFERTY. Yes; but I have known cases such as 
I have already mentioned, and I have never heard any one men- 
tion the other side of this question. I wanted to bring it to the 
attention of the gentleman. There are cases where it is dan- 
gerous for a man to stop where he has been in an accident, 
because if there happens to be a rough crew in the other car 
they may treat the man very severely. 

Mr. BLANTON. Yet the gentleman would not give him a 
chromo? 

Mr. MacLAFFERTY. No; the gentleman mistakes my idea 
entirely, but there are two sides to every board. i 

Mr. BLANTON. I ani in favor of providing a jail penalty 
when the man does not go back and find out what he has done 
and leave his name and adäress. Then another thing. When 
a man goes out and tanks up with a lot of bad liquor and runs 
over a little child or causes an injury to somebody else, he 
ought to be subjected to a jail penalty, because a man has no 
business driving an automobile when he is drunk. 

Mr. STEVENSON. Does the gentleman not think it would 
be a very good idea to make it a jail penalty to drive a car 
eat man is drunk anyway, whether he runs over anybody 
or no 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes; our committee agreed on that. Then 
we agreed on another thing, that wherever an automobile nses 
a smoke screcn or runs up on a street car that is stopping to 
take on passengers, runs completely by that car, and does not 
come to a complete stop, there ought to be some punishment 
besides a fine. There ought to be a jail penalty. We agreed on 
that. I hope gentlemen here will help us write all of those 
provisions in this bill. After we had worked for weeks on this 
bill, Members of another body, who had not been to any of the 
hearings and knew nothing about them, rewrote the bill to suit 
themselves and then lrad the Senate pass it. 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes. 

Mr. WINGO. Suppose we amend the bill, will the Senate 
agree to the amendment? 

Mr. BLANTON. If they do not, then the burden rests upon 
them and not upon us. We will have done our duty. Let them 
answer to their constituents thronghout the United States for 
their failure to do their duty. 

Mr. WINGO. This bill even as we have it to-day represents 
an improvement, dues it not? 

Mr. BLANTON. Very little over the present law. 

Mr. WINGO. Is anything wrong in it? 

Mr. BLANTON. Well, fer instance, it allows a fellow to run 
80 miles an hour instead of 18, which is the present limit. 

Mr. WINGO. Are they not running 80 miles an hour now? 

‘ — BLANTON. The present law is 18 and this bill makes 
t 30. 

Mr. WINGO. Are we going to get anywhere by killing the 
little good that we can get? 

Mr. BLANTON. Let me say this to the gentleman from 


Arkansas 

Mr. WINGO. I am about this bill as the gentleman was 
about the school bill. I am giving the gentleman a dose of his 
own medicine. I was gracious and yielded to his importunities 
and I want him to be as good to me. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I have just as much senti- 
ment about the Force School as the gentleman from Arkansas 
has. Two of my children went to the Force School and they 
consider it an honor to have gone there—not particularly be- 
cause 17 admirals have graduated from there, not particularly 
because the Roosevelt children went there, not particularly 
because other prominent children attended there, including 
those of my friend from Arkansas, but because it is a good 
school, there is a good faculty there; but there was not any- 
thing vicious about the school bill, while there is something 
vicious abeut the traffic bill. 

There is an impounding provision in this bill that permits 
this sort of transaction to eccur: You let a young girl clerk 
who comes from your State, West Virginia, maybe, Mr. ALLEN, 
and she is here working in a department. She has not any 
friends here—that is, to look after her business affairs. She 
hus a little Ford car, and rides to work in it. She rides down 
on the street and parks her little Ford, aud in her absence 
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thinks she is parking in the 
of that Ford car and takes 
find it and he impounds it, 
and that poor girl has to go around the city looking up her 
car, and maybe never finds it. I am against this impounding 


some policeman comes along and 
wrong place, and he takes charge 
it off somewhere so she can not 


section, and hope it will be stricken out. 

Mr. ALLEN. Does the bill provide that where a person is 
driving a car under the influence of intoxicating liquor that 
their license shall be revoked? 

Mr. BLANTON, It makes that a cause. It permits the 
revocation of licenses for cause, but it does not require it be 
done. It merely permits it to be done and—— 

Mr, RATHBONE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. I want first to answer the gentleman from 
West Virginia. I want to say this to the gentleman from West 
Virginia [Mr. Arren]: Ever since the Sixty-eighth Congress 
convened I have sat by him here day after day and hour after 
hour, whether it was a day session or a night session, he 
has been here continually in that seat where he is now. I 
want my colleagues here and the people in the country to know 
that he has never yet missed a roll call, not one, and his 
people in West Virginia did not have enough sense to send 
him back here. . 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. People ought to take the time to find out 
something about the service of their Congressmen here, and 
when he gives such service as the gentleman from West 
Virginia has given here they ought to send him back. I will 
yield. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. I notice by section 42 that it creates 
four judges of the police court. Are those four judges to try 
traffic cases or all kinds of police court cases? 

Mr. BLANTON. All sorts of cases. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Are any established other than for traffic 
court cases? 

Mr. BLANTON. Two judges exist already. We create two 
new ones. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. ‘The other two are intended to try traffic 
cases? 

Mr. BLANTON. No; all kinds of cases. I want to say this 
in answer to the gentleman from Maryland, that this joint 
committee—and I want to commend the distinguished Senator 
who sat at the head of the table, the chairman of the joint 
committee on the traffic bill, for his good work—I want to 
say that they decided that these judges ought to have two 
shifts and there ought to be a night court. 

Mr, LINTHICUM. May I ask the gentleman another ques- 
tion? 

Mr. BLANTON. And when we get through with this bill 
this evening I want my colleagues to help keep that provision 
in this bill, so that they will have to have a night court down 
there. 

Mr. LINTHIOUM. What I am trying to get is whether those 
two judges are especially to try traffic cases or other cases? 

Mr. BLANTON, They will try everything, including traffic 
cases. 

Mr. HUDSON. Does this provide that one judge as a pre- 
siding judge is selected? 

Mr. BLANTON. No; they sit as separate judges; four 
courts going on. 

Mr. HUDSON. There is no authority designating who shall 
preside over traffic cases? 

Mr. BLANTON. No; all will have traffic cases unless they 
designate one. 

Mr. HUDSON. Would it not be an improvement on present 
conditions if they should have one designated as presiding judge 
to designate what judge 

Mr. BLANTON. He might run out of business with traffic 


‘cases only. 
Mr. HUDSON. Oh, no. 
| Mr. BLANTON, If he begins to give a jail sentence, if he 


‘begins to put people in jail, he would stop the violation of 
traffic rules in Washington in very short order, 
Mr. RHED of West Virginia. Does not my colleague make 
a mistake about this bill cutting out the provision of sessions 
at night court? 
Mr. BLANTON. I did not say so. I said there might be a 
movement on foot to try to get it out of the bill. 
Mr. REED of West Virginia. It is in the bill. 
Mr, BLANTON. Thus far; but the bill has not passed yet. 
Mr. REED of West Virginia. The bill as we have it now 
has that provision in it, and the most objectionable features 
‘have been climinated by the hard work of the committee and 
the gentleman's assistance. 


Mr. BLANTON. Oh, this Senate bill which we are consid- 
ering needs amending. The gentleman took up the Senate bill, 
and it is not as good a bill as the House bill. The Senate bill 
was not written by the men who wrote and introduced the first 
Senate bill and the first House bill. There was a little fric- 
tion over there and it was rewritten. 

Mr. RATHBONE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. I will yield. 

Mr. RATHBONE. I want to ask the gentleman—— 

Mr. BLANTON. How much time have I remaining? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman has one minute remaining 
of the time yielded him by the gentleman from West Virginia, 
ane ia minutes to which the gentleman is entitled in his own 

ght. 

Mr. RATHBONE. In order to get this matter clearly before 
the House—and I know the disposition of the gentleman is 
to be perfectly fair—will you not agree upon some of the 
good features of this bill which constitute a distinct step 
forward? 

Mr. BLANTON. I have already done that. 

Mr. RATHBONE. I did not hear all of the gentleman's 
address. 

Mr. BLANTON. I want the gentleman to get his own time 
and speak in his own time and not use mine. 

Mr. RATHBONE. I would like to get the gentleman's 
views. 

Mr. BLANTON. The gentleman knows my views, because 
he and I have sat across the same table and agreed on many 
fundamentals. 

The CHAIRMAN, 
has expired. 

Mr. BLANTON. I yield myself five minutes more. 

az SEARS of Florida. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yie 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes. 

Mr. SEARS of Florida, The gentleman objected to amend- 
ing the other Senate bill because, as he said, if we dot an “i” 
or cross a t“ we must go to conference and then come back. 
Why get so excited about this bill? 

Mr. BLANTON, I am not excited. 
calmly. 

Mr. SEARS of Florida, This is a House bill, and if the other 
5 is correct we know the Senate will never pass such 
a 

Mr. BLANTON. This is a bill that affects the little children 
of Senators. Some of the little children in Washington are 
children of Senators. They go up and down the streets of 
Washington. There is as much chance of running over a Sena- 
tor’s child as there is of running over some other little child, 
and I am going on the assumption that this traffic bill is one 
that Senators are going to see passed before we adjourn, They 
are not going to take chances on their children being run over 
here and killed for the next eight months. 

Mr. SEARS of Florida. Then, it is true that the Senate can 
act? 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes; it can always act. 

Mr. SEARS of Florida. And the Senate can pass the river 
and harbor bill? 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes; but I am not talking about the river 
and harbor bill, and I am not going to allow the silk-stocking 
Member from Florida to divert me from this discussion. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr. LINTHICUM. The gentleman wants to pass this bill 
if it takes all night? 

Mr. BLANTON. If it takes until 11 o'clock to-night. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes. 

Mr. RAKER. Under section 13, subdivisions (a) and (b)—— 

Mr. BLANTON. Is the gentleman not in favor of amend- 
ing it? 

Mr. RAKER. Is it the gentleman's opinion that there will 
be a designated place for impounding, and that a place will be 
indicated where the cars can be found? 

Mr. BLANTON. They have got no business impounding ma- 
chines. If a machine is parked overtime or in the wrong place, 
let them put a police tag on it and require them to come down 
and report. That is the way to handle them. 

Mr. RAKER. Is it the gentleman's view that in the case of 
taking a machine where it is parked under the regulations, if 
they destroy the machine in taking it to the pound the owner 
would have any relief? 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes. He could collect damages from the 
city. I am trying to save that condition. 


The time of the gentleman from Texas 


I am speaking very 
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Now, Mr. Chairman, while I am on the floor I want to call 
attention to a very important matter that has no connection 
with this bill. I want to get it before the taxpayers of the 
United States. 

You can not get it before them through some of the news- 
papers, because the press carries only just such items as they 
desire to carry. I do not blame them. Probably if I were 
in the same business I would do as they do. But there are 
44,000 copies of this ConcressionaL Recorp that are printed 
that go ont to constituents in every State every day, and are 
read by them, and therefore I am taking advantage of this 
situation to get this matter before the taxpayers of the coun- 
try. The CONGRESSIONAL RECORD is a medium of communica- 
tion with the people. 

FRENCH LOANS 


I refer to the program that is on foot now by the Republic 
ef France to float on the money markets of New York next 
week, if possible, or this week if they can, a $200,000,000 bond 
issue. I introduced this resolution in the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time allotted to himself by the gen- 
tleman from Texas has expired. 

Mr. BLANTON. I yield myself five minutes. 

Mr. STENGLE. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAMMER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. In just a minute. 

I refer to House Joint Resolution 361, which, on February 19, 
1925, I introduced in this House of Representatives. I want 
to read it: 


Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 361) to prohibit the Federal Reserve Board, 
its member banks, and all other governmental banking institutions 
from discounting any obligation or, directly or indirectly, handling 
any banking transaction for, and from receiving, handling, or dis- 
counting any money, credits, or securities, of or for any nation, or 
the nationals thereof, that has defaulted in obligations due the 
Government of the United States and failed and refused to fund 
such obligations in violation of their understanding had with this 
Government at the time it advaneed such loans; and to discourage 
American citizens and private banking institutions from rendering 
such banking facilities 


Whereas all Americans, rick and poor alike, loyally submitted to 
increased taxation and generously subscribed to Liberty bonds to fur 
nish finances loaned during the war by the Government of the United 
States to foreign countries; and besides mobilizing, training, arming, 
and equipping over 4,000,000 soldiers, and sending large armies and 
supplies abroad at our own expense, every loyal American made per- 
sonal sacrifices, in many instances borrowing the money at high rates 
of interest to pay for bonds, to the end that sorely needed succor 
could be sent abroad; and 

Whereas since the successful termination of the war certain foreign 
nations mostly benefited thereby have forgotten, disregarded, and 
ignored their obligations to this Government, and have failed and 
refused to fund same as agreed upon to this Government: Now, there- 
fore, be it 

Resolved, eto., That when the President of the United States ascer- 
tains that any nation has made default in the payment of money 
obligations to the United States Government, and has failed and 
refused to fund same in accordance with its understanding had with 
this Government or upon terms satisfactory to this Government, 
he shall certify such fact to the Federal Reserve Board, and 
thereafter it shall be unlawful for said Federal Reserve Roard, 
its member banks, or any other governmental banking institution 
of the United States, to discount any obligation, or directly or 
indirectly to handle any banking transaction for, or to receive, handle, 
or discount any money, credits, or securities, of or for any such 
foreign nation, or the nationals thereof; and it shall be the duty of 
the President of the United States and said Federal Reserve Board, 
in such case, to discourage all American citizens and private bank- 
ing Institutions in the United States from rendering such banking 
facilities. 


During the reading of the resolution the following occurred: 

Mr. LINEBERGER. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of 
order that the gentleman is not discussing the subject matter 
of the bill under consideration. 

Mr. BLANTON. I am sorry the gentleman from California 
is not familiar with the rules of the House. This is District 
day, and we are now in general debate. And the point of order 
is not well taken. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will state that this is general 
debate, not subject to the ordinary rule, and overrules the point 
of order. 

Mr. LINEBERGHER. I am sorry that is so, >. 


Mr. BLANTON. I am sorry, too, for the gentleman. I read 
the 1 however, hoping to benefit the people of our 
country. 

Sars STENGLE. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield 

w 

Mr. BLANTON. If it is on this subject, yes, 

Mr. STENGLE. Oh, no; it is not. 

Mr. BLANTON. I want to finish this subject first. 

Mr. Chairman, I was present in this House, on this floor, 
when we entertained the French High Commission during 1917, 
I heard the speech of Mr. Viviani and the felicitations of Mar- 
shal Joffre of France. I know what transpired then between 
their Government and our Government, through them, and I 
know what this Government did for France. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time fixed by the gentleman has 
again expired. 

Mr. BLANTON. I yield myself two minutes more. 

I know, I repeat, what this Government did for France and 
her citizens. They say they can not pay, and we do not 
them to now, but they can at least fund their debt. They 
should come in and say, “ We can not pay it now, but we will 
pay it; we are willing to fund.” ‘We will give them terms such 
as we gave other nations. The people of this country bought 
Liberty bonds until it hurt in order to send that money abroad. 

The people in my district made sacrifices until it hurt, and 
they expect France some day to pay that money back. They 
want me, as their Representative, to raise my humble voice 
against the financiers of this country floating any $200,000,000 
Liberty bond issue for France until she comes in here and shows 
an honest disposition to settle her debt. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. They did not even mention it in their 
budget, did they? 

Mr. BLANTON. No; they did not. But let me get back to 
a discussion of this traffie bill. 

Mr. HAMMER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON, Yes; but I will say to the gentleman that I 
intend to yield him some time. 

Mr. HAMMER. I do not care to make a speech, but I want 
to get some information from the gentleman, because I believe 
he knows more about this bill than anybody else. For a viola- 
tion of this act there can be a revocation of these permits, 
Does not the gentieman think there ought to be a right to ap- 
peal from the decision of the direetor of traffic? 

Mr. BLANTON. I do not think there ought to be any ap- 
peal, because then you would have to have 25 additional judges 
to hear the appeals, 3 

Mr. HAMMER. There would not be many appeals, but in 
my opinion there is too much power given him. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas has consumed 
the two additional minutes he allotted to himself. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, how much time have I left? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman has 18 minutes A 

Mr. BLANTON. T yield myself three additional minutes 
and will reserve the remainder of the time to yield to others. 

Mr. HAMMER. The gentleman spoke about his solicitude 
for the young girls. I see that power is given to the director 
to give permits to those who now have the right to operate 
cars without an examination, but that power is entirely with 
him. It strikes me it would be well to limit that power, and 
then if it is abused some advantage could be taken of it in 
some other way. Then another objection whieh I find to this 
bill is this 

Mr. BLANTON. The gentleman may offer amendmen 
under the five-minute rule. : 

Mr. HAMMER. But I want to get the information before 
the House and the gentleman’s own views about the bill. Per 
mits are granted to operators for one year only, when there 
must be a renewal. The bill does not say how the renewal is 
to be made, but I take it to mean that the renewal will be 
granted upon an examination. 

Mr. BLANTON. I am in favor of changing that clause, as 
my colleague knows, so as to make these operators’ permits 
good as long as the operators stay here after they are once 
issued or until they are revoked. I do not think the operators 
ought to be required to renew them once a year. i 

Mr. HAMMER. The bill provides that these operators’ per- 
mits shall be renewed without examination unless there is a, 
written complaint filed by some one. If these renewals are to 
be made upon an examination, it will mean a leng line of 
75,000 people standing there for two or three days. What 
would the gentleman think of requiring that on the part of the. 
girl clerks the gentleman has been speaking about? 

Mr. BLANTON. I am going to move to change that by an 
amendment. 


Mr. STEVENSON, Let me call the gentleman’s attention to 
the fact that the provision he speaks of is already in the bill. 


Except that upon the renewal of any such operator’s permit such 


examination and demonstration may be waived in the discretion of the 


director. 


Mr. BLANTON. But 
renewed every year at a charge of 
changed. 

Mr. STENGLE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes. 

Mr. STENGLE. On page 7 of this bill you impose a con- 
siderable amount of power and authority upon a director of 
trafic, but in section 5 you do not make any requirements as 
to the qualifications necessary to be a traffic director. Does 
not the gentleman think such qualifications ought to be stated 
in the law? 

Mr. BLANTON. I think so; and I am insisting that an 
inspector of police should not be designated to act as director 
of traffic. 

Mr. STENGLE. Ought we not in this section to describe 
what his qualification should be? 

Mr. BLANTON. I think so. 

Mr. KING. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes. 

Mr. KING. I would like to ask the gentleman, because I 
believe the gentleman from Texas is perhaps the best-posted 
man on this bill in the House—— 

Mr. BLANTON. I doubt that, for several of my colleagues 
have worked hard on it. 3 

Mr. KING. I want to know whether there is any particular 
protection in this bill for the pedestrian, which has not been 
the case under other laws. The reason I ask the gentleman 
that is because—— 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas has consumed 
the time allotted to himself. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, if there is no request for 
time, I will take five minutes more. 


the bill requires the permits to be 
$1, and that ought to be 


Mr. KING. Now, if the gentleman will yield, I am particu- 
Jarly interested in the rights of the pedestrian because Tama 


pedestrain. I have no fear myself, because I have studied the 
movements and antics of the antelope and I can dodge any auto- 
mobile that travels the streets of Washington. 

Mr. BLANTON, The gentleman had better “touch wood,” 
because I remember one of our colleagues stating that “ there 
were just two kinds of people left, the quick and the dead.” 

Mr. KING. The only place I have to be particularly careful 
is when I am within one of those white lines that are painted 
on Pennsylvania Avenue and in front of the Capitol. 

Mr. BLANTON. The gentleman wants to be careful even 
when within those white lines, 

. Mr. KING. And my experience has been that one is more 
liable to get hit there than any other place. 

Mr. LOZIER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON, Yes. 

Mr. LOZIBR. In reference to the loaning of American capi- 
tal abroad I will say to the gentleman that I have made quite 
a study of the matter, and does not the gentleman know that, in- 
dependent of the attitude of France, American financiers have 
during the last few weeks and months gone ahead and loaned 
money to even the railroads of France upon a so-called Govern- 
ment guaranty, the amount being $45,000,000? 

Mr. BLANTON. The gentleman and I stand right together 
on that issue. 

Mr. LOZIER. And is it not true that the great financial 
papers are now beginning to deplore the excessive lending of 
American capital abroad, tying it up in frozen and long-time 
securities and enabling Great Britain to conserve her finances 
so as to be ready to take advantage of the markets of the 
world? 

Mr. BLANTON. The gentleman is not only a very close 
student of economies but also of finances as applied to farming, 
and the gentleman knows that whenever you take $200,000,000 
out of the money markets of New York you take just that much 
money from the money borrowers of America and make it that 
much harder to get such money for our home people. This is 
reflected all the way down the line from Wall Street to the 
farmers of Missouri and the farmers of Texas, and that is what 
I am trying to head off by the resolution which I have read. 
Until you can stop this money from flowing to France and 
until they fund their debt to our Government and we see the 
return of some of it that lending is going to be felt by the 
borrowers of our country, among whom are many farmers. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of Louisiana. Preliminarily let me state 
that if the gentleman is not the best-informed man on the Dis- 
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trict of Columbia I think the gentleman is one of the best- 
informed men in this House. Have not the Commissioners for 
the District of Columbia ample authority legally to adopt rules 
and regulations with regard to traffic? 

Mr. BLANTON. They have that authority now, but they do 
not exercise it. They let a bootlegger run 40 miles an hour in 
front of your House Office Building, run over a poor char- 
woman, drag her a block, and yet that criminal has never been 
indicted by a grand jury. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of Louisiana. Do I understand that the 
Congress of the United States has to take up a great many 
matters that the Commissioners of the District of Columbia 
could take up? 

Mr. BLANTON. Oh, yes; we have to do that all the time. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of Louisiana. That is about as severe a 
refiection upon appointees of the President of the United States 
for the District of Columbia as I ever heard. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. Tes. d 

Mr. LINTHICUM. I note in section 5 of the bill the director 
of trafiic must necessarily be an assistant chief of police. 

Mr. BLANTON, We are going to try to change that, and I 
hope the gentleman will help us. 

1 we aR Pea ee I will certainly help the gentleman to 
o tha 

Mr. BLANTON. If you want better conditions, you want to 
change this bill. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Why should the director of traffie report 
to the chief of police? Why not to the commissioners direct? 

Mr. BLANTON. He ought to be the head himself, but there 
ought to be cooperation, of course. 

Mr. Chairman, I reserve the balance of my time. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


The committee informally rose; and the Speaker having 
taken the chair, a message from the Senate by Mr. Craven, its 
Chief Clerk, announced that the Senate had passed the fol- 
lowing order: 


Ordered, That the bill (H. R. 518) to authorize and direct the Secre 
tary of War, for national defense in time of war and for the production 
of fertilizers and other useful products in time of peace, to sell to 
Henry Ford, or à corporation to be incorporated by him, nitrate plant 
No, 1, at Sheffield, Ala.; nitrate plant No. 2, at Muscle Shoals, Ala. ; 
Waco Quarry, near Russellville, Ala.; steam power plant to be located 
and constructed at or near Lock and Dam No. 17 on the Black Warrior 
River, Ala., with right of way and transmission line to nitrate plant 
No. 2, Muscle Shoals, Ala.; and to lease to Henry Ford, or a corporation 
to be incorporated by him, Dam No. 2 and Dam No. 3 (as designated 
in H. Doc. 1262, 64th Cong., Ist sess.), including power stations when 
constructed as provided herein, and for other purposes, be recommitted 
to the committee of conference, 


The message also announced that the Senate had passed the 
following concurrent resolution: 


Concurrent Resolution 46 


Resolved by the House of Representatives (the Senate concurring), 
That, in enrolling the bill (H. R. 4202) entitled “An act to amend sec: 
tion 5908, United States Compiled Statutes, 1916 (Rev. Stat., sec. 3186, 
as amended by act of Mar. 1, 1879, ch. 125, sec, 3, and act of Mar. 4, 
1913, ch. 166)", the Clerk of the House is authorized and directed— 

(1) To strike out the words That if" immediately after the enact- 
ing clause and to insert in lieu thereof the following: 

“That section 3186 of the Revised Statutes, as amended, is amended 
to read as follows: 

“*Sxc, 3186. That it;: 

(2) To insert quotation marks at the end of such bill; 

(3) To amend the title so as to read: “An act to amend section 8186 
of the Revised Statutes, as amended.” ‘ 

Attest. 

Wu. TYLER Pace. 
In THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES, 
February 1 (calendar day, February 23), 1925. 

Resolved, That the Senate concur in the House Concurrent Resolution 
No. 46. 

Attest. 

GEORGE A. SANDERSON. 


REGULATION OF TRAFFIC IN THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Mr. ZIHLMAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. RATHBONE]. 

Mr. RATHBONE. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, this is a 
most important measure. The joint committee have had hear- 
ings and have given it the most careful and painstaking atten- 
tion. I do not claim that this is an ideal bill, but I am pre- 
pared to maintain that it is a distinct step in advance and a 
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decided improvement in conditions which sorely need improve- 
ment. 

We ought to take pride in the Nation’s Capital. We ought 
to want to see Washington at the forefront instead of lagging 
behind other cities of this country in the most important re- 
spects with regard to regulation of traffic and protection of 
human life and limb. The statistics unquestionably bear out 
the assertion that there are more accidents and that there is a 
worse condition of traffic in Washington than in almost any 
other great city in the country, and that ought not to be so. 
We give additional power to the constituted authorities to 
enforce needed traffic regulations. We add to the police force, 
The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Kine] asked what protection 
was provided for the pedestrians. There is that much protec- 
tion. We give you more policemen. We give you additional 
judges. We hope by the provisions of this bill to give you 
better jurymen, because you can not expect business men to 
leave their business willingly for a month, as is now the case. 
This has been tried out in many other communities. In my 
own State of Illinois and the city of Chicago we find that a 
jury service of two weeks is the right length of time. You can 
then get business men to serve and you can have an intelli- 
gent, high-class set of jurymen. 

In addition, this bill provides for arterial highways. The 
experts from New York City—and there is no city in the world 
that has better regulation of traffic than that great metropo- 
lis—have advised us in these respects. We ought to have arte- 
rial highways through which the traffle can go. It would be a 
mistake to limit traffic on such highways too much as to speed, 
but it is not true that they can run 30 miles an hour in any 
street of this city with impunity. There is a provision, as 
you will notice, in this bill that they shall be judged by circum- 
stances, and that reckless driving shall depend upon the condi- 
tions and the circumstances of the particular case. It may well 
be that at times 20 miles would constitute reckless driving. 

In addition to this, we provide for a night court, and with 
the additional judges it will ne longer be possible to have this 
disgrace of courts that drag far behind with their work, so 
that a case like the one cited by the gentleman from Texas 
[Mr. BLanton] a minute ago, where a person was killed by an 
automobile more than a year ago and the driver has not even 
been indicted for trial, would be impossible. 

In addition to that, the bill deals with some of the devices 
ef law breakers. This bill provides a most severe penalty for 
anyone who equips his automobile or knowingly uses such a 
thing as a smoke screen. 

I happen to know that the policemen of this city are more 
interested in that than anything else. The smoke screen can 
not subserve any legitimate purpose; no law-abiding person 
will use it; it is a device of lawbreakers and lawbreakers alone. 
It has caused most serious accidents. Motor-cycle policemen 
follow one of these cars that dash away at a terrific speed and 
have kept along the best they could trying to do their duty, 
trying to make an arrest, and suddenly a dense, foul, black 
smoke is thrown out purposely, blinding the police officer, and 
often he has dashed into a truck or some other obstacle, and 
has gone to the hospital, and been crippled for life. This bill 
deals adequately with that form of law violation. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from IIIinois 
has expired. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Maryland [Mr. HILL]. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the 
House, I do not think any Member of this House who has 
watched traffic conditions in the District of Columbia can fail 
to be extremely glad that a measure of this sort is apparently 
about to pass. The bill having passed the Senate and being 
about to be passed by us, there should be no poss ble reason 
why it should not become a law in accordance with the effective 
date of the act, 

Traffic conditions in Washington are unusually difficult to 
handle, because of the unusnal number of intersecting streets. 
Washington was laid out by Major L’Enfant with many circles 
in order that field artillery might be placed at crucial points 
in the center of the circles, commanding a great many streets, 
if there should ever arise occasions in the Federal Capital such 
as arose in Paris just before the time that our capital was 
belug laid out. 

This adds enormously to the difficulty. I was much inter- 
ested in what the gentleman from Texas [Mr. BLANTON] said 
about extreme danger to little children in this city. The other 
day I saw a Ford car parked beside the street. I saw a reck- 
less driver smash into it, driving it up the side of the street 
into a baby carriage and seriously damaging a perfectly good 
baby. So I hope this bill will pass and will pass promptly. 


Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield? The other day 
a bunch of joy riders drove their car onto a loading platform 
and ran over in the safety zone a number of people, killing one 
and seriously injuring fiye other people. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. I had heard of that, and I thank 
the gentleman for calling it to my attention here. I think the 
provision in regard to intoxicated drivers is absolutely proper 
and necessary. There is no excnse for anybody driving a car 
when he is drunk. It is one of the most scandalous things 
that happen in this city. 

Mr, LAGUARDIA. I wonder if the gentleman would support 
an amendment that I am going to offer providing for imprison- 
ment alone? We put them in jail in New York. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. I believe in putting them in jail, 
but I am willing to trust the judges. I do not believe in 
tying up the situation with a mandatory jail sentence so that 
a prosecuting officer can not get a conviction. I believe in the 
modern tendency of penology, which is to put discretion in the 


hands of the judges, but I think they ought ordinarily to haye 
a jail sentence, 
WORLD WAR 


Now, Mr. Chairman, I want to avail myself of this oppor- 
tunity to say a word about another matter, This House cre- 
ated the American Battle Monument Commission for the care 
of American cemeteries and battle fields abroad. The commis- 
sion, on which I happen to be the House representative, made 
an exhaustive study during the past year of the cemetery situ- 
ation, the battle field monument situation, and the general 
subject of battle fields in, Europe. 

A great many questions have been asked me as a member of 
the commission by our colleagues in this House, and I there- 
fore feel that you may be interested in a brief survey of the 
American operations in Belgium and France, with a statement 
of what has been done and is being done on the American 
battle fields in Europe. 

Soon after the arrival in France by General Pershing and the 
vanguard of the American Expeditionary Forces plans were 
prepared by the American staff for the operations of American 
troops with the Allies, Immediately after preparing an esti- 
mate of the initial force needed to take the field the American 
staff began a study to determine the most effective point or 
points and areas in which to use these American troops. 
Finally the sector of the Woevre was chosen by General Per- 
shing for a number of reasons. First and most important of 
these reasons was the strategic advantage of this front, since 
at that point a powerful American offensive would reach the 
vitals of Germany by the shortest route. Second, was the 
advantages of lines of supply and communications in this par- 
ticular sector. 

From the time when the first American troops began to arrive 
in France the American staff continued its work upon plans for 
earrying out operations in this sector and installing the many 
supply arrangements necessary for the undertaking. But 
troops were slow in arriving at first, and the formidable threat 
of the German offensive of March 21, 1918, which threatened 
to sever the communications between the British and French 
Armies and crush France, together with the necessity of stop- 
ping the next powerful German offensive of May 31, which 
almost resulted in the capture of Paris, it was necessary to put 
in abeyance temporarily the plans of the American commander 
and hastily dispatch such American troops as were available to 
points on the French and British fronts. This move resulted in 
placing American divisions in the path of the Germans on the 
road between Chateau-Thierry and Paris which halted the 
German offensive on June 2, 1918, and probably saved Paris. 

The lack of reserves on the part of the British also and the 
fear of another powerful thrust against them made it necessary 
for General Pershing to dispatch some nine American divisions 
to the British front, and these became the Second American 
Corps. All except two of them were eventually withdrawn to 
the American front in the Woevre after the danger to the Brit- 
ish had passed. Of the divisions of the Second American Corps 
the Thirty-third Division was engaged in a brilliant operation 
at Hamel and at Chipilly Ridge, besides helping to defend the 
front south of Albert. The Eightieth Division participated in a 
local offensive with the British north of Albert and the Seventy- 
eighth Division helped to defend a section of the line west of 
Lens. The Twenty-seventh and Thirtieth Divisions, whose en- 
tire service in the American Expeditionary Forces was with the 
British, engaged in an operation south of Ypres which resulted 
in the capture of Vierstraat Ridge, and were engaged in the 
operations which broke the Hindenburg line on the St. Quentin 
Tunnel, and in subsequent operations which resulted in driving 
the enemy east of the Selle River, 
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So long as the German salient on the Marne River threatened 
Paris it was impossible for the American commander in chief 
to withdraw American troops from that front and continue the 
preparations for the great offensive in the Woevre, which he 
had so fervently hoped to launch, In order to remove this 
menace and that his troops might be able to participate in the 
offensive which he planned, he urged the French high command 
to arrange an offensive which would reduce the Marne salient. 
He pointed out to Marshal Foch the weaknesses of the German 
position in the Marne sallent and formulated a plan for its 
reduction. This plan was adopted by Marshal Foch in prin- 
ciple. In the offensive, which resulted in driving the Germans 
from the Marne River, American divisions played a most promi- 
nent part. In fact, the spearhead of this attack consisted of 
two veteran American divisions, which in three days cut the 
German lines of communication which fed the salient and 
forced the enemy's withdrawal. Seven other American divi- 
sions continued hammering at him, until by August 6 he had 
withdrawn to the heights north of the Vesle River and the 
Marne salient had been reduced. $ 

With the threat on Paris removed, the American commander 
in chief began to urge the French high command to permit him 
to continue the organization of the First American Army for 
the purpose of launching an offensive in the Woevre. This 
Marshal Foch agreed to do, and American divisions were hur- 
ried to the St. Mihiel front for the purpose of reducing that 
salient as a preliminary to the gigantic American offensive, 
by which General Pershing not only hoped to capture the Briey 
iron basin, so vital to Germany as a source of her supplies, but 
to ent the Metz-Sedan-Mezieres Railway, which served as a 
jugular vein to the German armies on the western front. 

On September 12, 1918, the St. Mihiel offensive was launched. 
This was the first major offensive action which was planned 


and executed by American command. With magnificent dash. 


American troops in 26 hours reduced the St. Mihiel salient and 
performed that which had been impossible for the French to 
perform, despite their tremendous efforts at various times dur- 
ing the war. This operation caused the French to marvel at 
the ability of American troops and raised their estimation of 
the American soldier in no small degree. 

By September 16 the enemy was in full retreat on the front 
of the First American Army. Had the First American Army 
continued its offensive in the Woevre, there is no doubt that 
the Briety iron basin as well as Metz would have fallen into 
our hands within the next few days. But Marshal Foch had 
in mind other work for the First American Army. 

The French had long desired to launch an offensive on the 
Champagne front and between the Argonne Forest and the 
Meuse River. The brilliant success of American troops at St. 
Mihiel as well as successful local offensives of the French 
aud British farther north caused Marshal Foch early in 
September, 1918, to decide upon launching a great offensive 
between the Mense River and Rheims with a view of bettering 
the allied situation before winter set in. He hoped to gain a 
line from which allied offensives in the spring of 1919 would 
end the war. He offered General Pershing the choice of two 
sectors—either that portion of the front between Rheims and 
the Argonne or that between the Meuse and the Argonne. 
General Pershing, realizing that the Meuse-Argonne front 
presented difficulties which he believed American troops had 
the ability of surmounting, choose that front. 

The St. Mihiel front was reluctantly allowed to stabilize 
on September 16, 1918, and American troops were hurried 
north to take their places on the Meuse-Argonne front, while 
new or tired American divisions held the ground which had 
been gained by the St. Mihiel offensive. 

Before the Meuse-Argonne offensive began Marshal Petain 
expressed the opinion that the American offensive could not 
be pushed beyond the heights of Montfaucon before the 
weather conditions incident to winter would make operations 
impossible. This proves that the French high command had 
at that time no idea that the war would end in 1918. 

On the morning of September 26, 1918, there was launched 
between the Meuse River and the Argonne Forest the greatest 
battle in American history. On this front nine divisions 
smashed through the German lines and by noon of the first 
day had reached a line far in advance of that which the 
French high command believed possible in 1918. These power- 
ful American thrusts continued, while the Germans franti- 
cally threw in division after division. from other fronts in 
their attempts to check the Americans in their drive for that 
artery of communications, the cutting of which meant ruin to 
the German armies in northern France. But the First Ameri- 
can Army was not to be stopped. By November 4 its guns 
were hammering the Metz-Sedan railway, and by the 7th 


of November American troops were on the heights 2 kilometers 
south of Sedan hammering that town with their guns, 

It is not a matter of mere coincidence that the date of 
November 6, 1918, on which the First American Army cut that 
so vital German avenue of retreat—the Metz-Sedan-Mezieres 
railway—was the day on which the German high command 
asked Marshal Foch for a conference for discussing the terms 
of an armistice, 

The fact that no American troops entered Sedan after arriv- 
ing so near its gates is not to be taken to mean that they tried 
and failed. In fact, Sedan would have fallen into American 
hands on 5 5 9 day had it not been for the sentimental 
reasons of the French, who desired for the purpose of boosting 
their national morale that they should have the glory of enter- 
ing Sedan. Consequently, General Pershing magnanimously 
called off his troops from that area south of Sedan which they 
had fought so hard to win and delivered it to the French, direct- 
ing his First American Army to the sterner task of driving the 
enemy across his border south of Luxembourg. 

When the allied high command handed the terms of the 
armistice to the representatives of Germany on the night of 
November 7-8 they complained that they were too severe; and 
severe they were, since to accept them amounted practically to 
an unconditional surrender. These German representatives re- 
turned to headquarters of the German Army at Spa, Belgium, 
for instructions from the Government. But any doubts that 
Germany had about not accepting the armistice terms were dis- 
pelled within the next two days, when the continued and power- 
ful onslaughts of the First American Army toward her borders, 
as well as the continued pressure of the Allies farther north, 
threatened the total destruction of the German armies in north- 
ern France. To the American Army falls the credit in no small 
degree for the forced decision on the part of Germany to accept 
these terms imposed by the Allies, 

Before the Meuse-Argonne offensive began, Marshal Petain 
asked General Pershing for two divisions to assist the Fourth 
Fench Army on the Champagne front. The Fourth French 
Army, like the First American Army, launched its offensive on 
September 26, 1918, and by October 1 they had come in contact 
with almost impregnable German positions on Blane Mont 
Ridge, which the Germans considered the key to their de- 
fenses in Champagne. Here the Fourth French Army was 
vainly trying to pass this barrier, and had failed. On October 
2 the Second American Division was thrown in line and at- 
tacked Blanc Mont. By noon of the first day of this attack all of 
the Blane Mont Ridge in the sector of the American division had 
been captured and by October 7 the enemy had been driven to 
his last line through St. Etienne. Here the Thirty-sixth Ameri- 
can Division was thrown in, and after a severe struggle broke 
through on October 12, and together with the divisions. of the 
Fourth French Army pursued the enemy for 21 kilometers to 
the Aisne River, where he strongly entrenched himself to the 
north of that barrier. The attack of these two American di- 
visions in Champagne resulted in breaking the backbone of the 
German Champagne defenses and enabled the Fourth French 
Army to advance. 

While the great American offensive on the Meuse-Argonne 
front was under way, the Sixth French Army in Belgium, under 
command of King Albert of the Belgians, had appealed for the 
help of American divisions in overcoming formidable obstacles 
to its advance. Accordingly, General Pershing withdrew two 
American divisions from the Meuse-Argonne front, where they 
were badly needed, and loaned them to King Albert. These 
American divisions—the Thirty-seventh and Ninety-first—were 
thrown into fhe line of battle along the Courtrai-Ghent high- 
way on October 30, and by November 1 had driven the enemy 
from the heights around Cruyshautem and north of the Scheldt 
River. The only troops of the Sixth French Army which were 
able to force a crossing north of the Scheldt River during these 
attacks were troops of these two American divisions. These 
two divisions were withdrawn from the line for a few days’ 
rest, but were returned again on November 8 and were hammer- 
ing the enemy and pushing him farther out of Belgium when 
the armistice was signed on the 11th, 

Other points of the front where American troops served with 
distinction are on the Champagne, northeast of Soissons, and in 
the Vosges. On July 15 and 16, 1918, the Forty-second Division 
and Three hundred and sixty-ninth United States Infantry did 
magnificent work in aiding the Fourth French Army to stop the 
great German July offensive on that front. From September 
15, 1918, until the armistice the Three hundred and seventieth 
United States Infantry, as part of the Fifty-ninth French Di- 
vision, attacked on 2 front northeast of Soissons, and the time 
the armistic went into effect was pursuing the enemy near 
Rocroi, Belgium. 
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Nearly every American division which later saw offensive 
action on the western front had its initial training in the defen- 
sive sectors of the Vosges Mountains. While no great offen- 
sives were undertaken in these mountainous regions, the Amer- 
ican troops who operated there suffered many casualties in de- 
fending that important sector of the western front. 

The Italians launched a great offensive from the Piave River 
on October 26, 1918. A small American force, principally the 
Three hundred and thirty-second Infantry, assisted the Italians 
in this offensive. Under the pressure of this Italian offensive 
the retreat of the Austrians became a rout by October 30, 
The Austrians fought desperately, however, in their vain 
attempts to delay the Italians. The Three hundred and thirty- 
second United States Infantry particularly distinguished itself 
in forcing a crossing of the Tagliemento River against Austrian 
resistance. We also had a large air force in Italy on the battle 
front. 

American troops also saw service in Russia—on the Archangel 
front, as well as in Siberia. These American troops were sent 
as part of the allied expeditions which had as their mission 
the guarding of the ports of Archangel and Vladivostok and 
protecting the lines of communication by which the Allies were 
sending the Russians badly needed supplies of munitions. 

The United States lost a total of 48,900 men killed in battle, 
in addition to those who died in the service abroad from dis- 
ease, exposure, or other causes. Since the armistice was signed 
the American Graves Registration Service, after a tremendous 
amount of effort, has succeeded in collecting these dead from 
their resting places where they were originally interred on the 
battle fields and has moyed them to eight cemeteries in Europe 
er has returned them to their relatives in the United States or 
elsewhere. At the present time the United States has in 
Europe eight military cemeteries, located at Brookwood, Eng- 
Jand; Suresnes, France, Belleau, France; Seringes-en-Nesle, 
France; Bony, France; Thiaucourt, France; Werengen, Bel- 
gium; Romagne, France. 

By January, 1925, the United States Graves Registration 
Service had moved to the United States or to the homes of rela- 
tives in foreign countries 46,290 bodies of American soldiers 
who were killed in battle or who died on foreign soil during 
the war. Upon the request of relatives, 130 American soldiers 
still lie buried on the battle fields where they were originally 
interred. And there are still 1,662 American soldier dead 
whose bodies have not yet been found in the original burial 
places on the battle fields. However, as a result of a syste- 
matie effort and search, the United States Graves Registration 
Service is gradually finding these bodies and reburying them 
either in the American European cemeteries or sending them to 
relatives in the United States or elsewhere. 

The largest of the American military cemeteries is fittingly 
located at Romagne, around which there was perhaps the most 
bitter fighting of the whole war, during which the Americans 
broke the Kriemhilde Stellung line. This cemetery contains 
the graves of 13,976 American soldiers who lost their lives in 
the Meuse-Argonne battle and during the battles in Champagne. 

The St. Mihiel American Military Cemetery, located near the 
village of Thiaucourt, is the resting place for 4,134 American 
dead who lost their lives in the St. Mihiel battle and during the 
fighting in the Vosges. 

The Aisne-Marne Cemetery, located near the small town 
of Belleau, in Belleau Wood, contains the remains of 2,100 
American soldiers who lost their lives during the Aisne-Marne 
defensive and the Marne offensive. 

The cemetery at Seringes-en-Nesle, near Ferre-en-Tardenois, 
is the resting place for approximately 6,000 American soldiers 
who lost their lives during the fighting on the Vesle and the 
Aisne Rivers. 

The American cemetery at Bony, on the slopes of the St. 
Quentin Tunnel, is the resting place for approximately 1,800 
American soldiers who were killed in the battle for the Hinden- 
berg line and other operations with the British Army on the 
British front. 

The American cemetery at Werengen, Belgium, is the resting 
place for 363 American soldiers who lost their lives during the 
ideal south of Ypres and in the yicinity of the Scheldt 

ver. 

The cemetery at Suresnes, near Paris, contains the bodies of 
1,503 American soldiers who died at various points in France, 
particularly in the hospitals and Service of Supply areas. 

The American cemetery at Brookwood, England, contains the 
bodies of some 440 American soldiers and sailors who died 
while on duty in the British Isles. 

I hope that this personal report of the work which you have 
committed to the American Battle Monuments Commission will 


assist the Members of the House in answering some of the 
many questions that they are asked you about American battle 
fields in Europe. [Applause.] 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Lonisiana [Mr. O'Connor]. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of Louisiana. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen 
of the committee, I suppose it is unnecessary for me to state 
that Congress is more freely and frequently criticized by its 
failure to meet the municipal requirements in the city of Wash- 
ington, or its imaginary failure, than to solve any other prob- 
lem that comes before Congress pressing for solution. I often 
wondered myself why we should be giving so much time to mat- 
ters that could be disposed of by the municipal officers. 

I think I am more or less competent to speak upon that 
peculiar phase of the administration of the city of Washington 
by reason of the fact that for years I was closely associated 
with the government of the city of New Orleans. 

Mr, UNDERHILL. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. O'CONNOR of Louisiana. I have only five minutes, 
We have a commission form of government in the city of New 
Orleans, composed of four commissioners and a mayor. In 
them are reposed legislative and administrative functions, of 
course through a charter derived from the State of Louisiana. 
It is ample and gives us power in the city of New Orleans to 
meet every imaginable need of a great municipality. The city 
of New Orleans is about the same size, from the standpoint of 
population, as the city of Washington. There are about 400,000 
people there. If there is any city in the United States of 
America, due to its peculiar growth, to its origin and popula- 
tion, where the traffic congestion is greater than in the city of 
New Orleans, I would like to know what that city is. I dare 
Say you all know that New Orleans was a Latin city for many 
years. Down below Canal Street, which is the district that 1 


-haye the honor to represent, it is largely a Latin city. Up 


above Canal Street it is an American city. All the people of 
the entire city must go to Canal Street, the great imaginary 
dividing line of the city; every street ear, every wagon, every 
automobile goes there, and as a consequence the traffic conges- 
tion would be very great if it were not for the wonderful regu- 
lations which have been formulated as the result of a study 
of traffic conditions all over the United States and Europe. That 
city is about the same as the city of Washington. We are all 
about the same kind of people, and we have the same wants 
and hopes and aspirations and the same problems, That 
commission council of the city of New Orleans is in a position 
to meet almost from day to day every new demand made by a 
growing civilization, a complex population. Why can not that 
same power be granted to fhe Commissioners of the District 
of Columbia? I do not wonder that people stand in amaze- 
ment at the thought that the Congress of the United States of 
America has to take up so much of its time with what appar- 
ently are municipal ordinances. That power could be granted 
to the commissioners here and they could ordain upon the snb- 
just, just as does the commission council of the city of New 
Orleans, and act as administrators at the same time. To say 
that the commissioners are not doing their duty is a reflection 
upon the appointive power. Though such a charge is made 
in good faith, I can not accept it. It is absurd to think that the 
commissioners are indifferent to the wants and hopes of the 
people of the city of Washington, If anything is needed here 
it is greater and more ample power, which should be given 
to the commissioners, and in a large measure prevent this 
almost absurd and nonsensical handling by the Congress of 
legislative matters that dwindle into the insignificant pro- 
portions of municipal ordinances. [Applause.] 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Maryland [Mr. LINTHICUM]. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Mr. Chairman, I am glad the committee 
is taking up this question of traffic legislation. Last evening 
I was within 10 feet of a street car on the corner of Twelfth 
and F Streets, and wanted to get to the Union Station, but the 
automobiles were so close together that it was impossible for 
me to cross to one of those platforms where we board the 
street car. We need not only traffic legislation of this kind 
but traffic officers who will give the pedestrians a chance to 
get across the street and to the street cars. On several occa- 
sions lately it has been impossible for me to reach street cars 
or cross streets, because there were so many automobiles pass- 
ing, with no officers at the intersections of the streets to give a 
person going in the other direction a chance. 

If you are going to appoint a director of traffic, that director 
ought to be a very capable man. He ought to be a man who 
is something of an engineer, a man of extraordinary ability, 
because he will have a man-sized job to handle. I do not 
think we ought to limit it to the assistant chief of police, as 
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provided in section 5 of the bill. If the assistant chief of 
police is a better man than anybody else, we can appoint him, 
but let us not tie ourselves down to the assistant chief of 
police and make it impossible to appoint any other man, no 
matter how great his capabilities are. 

Mr. McKEOWN. Mr. Chairman, is there such a position as 
chief of police in the District of Columbia? 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Les. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. That amendment was inserted on the floor 
of the Senate, and it is the purpose of the committee to offer 
an amendment striking it out. 

Mr. McKEOWN. Is there a chief of police in the District 
of Columbia? 

Mr. BLANTON. No. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Section 5 of the bill refers to the chief of 
police of the District of Columbia. If there is no chief of 
police, there should not be such a reference in the bill. 

Mr. BLANTON. He is a major and superintendent of 
police. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. The bill provides that he shall be under 
the chief of police. Then the bill is wrong? 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes. That was written by somebody who 
was not familiar with the situation here. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Another point I bring to the attention 
of the committee is the matter of running an automobile when 
intoxicated. It seems to me there ought not to be a fine con- 
nected with that offense. When a man runs an automobile 
while intoxicated there ought to be no fine, no influence to 
bring about a fine, and the judge ought to be compelled to give 
the man a jail sentence to teach him a lesson. 

Mr. DOWELL. Is there a provision in this bill to relieve 
such a culprit of his license under those circumstances? 

Mr. LINTHICUM. I do not know. We have such a provi- 
sion in Maryland, but I do not know of any in this bill; but I 
think it is at the discretion of the director of traffic. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. In Maryland, as the gentleman well 
knows, such offenders always get a jail sentence imposed upon 
them. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Yes; regardless of wha they are. They 
get a jail sentence in Maryland, and they get their license 
taken away from them for at least a long time. 

In addition to what I have said about this bill, which seems 
to me a great improvement upon the present situation, I think 
the bill which we passed to-day in respect to a building pro- 
gram for schools is a mighty good bill. We ought to look for- 
ward to the building of schools for the children, 

The people of Baltimore haye spent somewhere around $20,- 
000,000 in the last few years in building magnificent school 
buildings. In a democracy the government depends upon the 
people, and the better the education they can give, the better 
they can provide for the children growing up and the better 
government they can have. I am proud of the public-school 
buildings now being erected in this country. And in conclu- 
sion I want to say that the bill we passed two weeks ago to-day 
providing for inspection of dairies, pasteurization of milk, and 
the protection of the people from impure ice cream is a bill in 
the right direction, but did not go far enough. It seems to me 
so radically wrong not to protect the people against that raw 
product—butter—which was omitted from the bill, and which 
I endeavored in every possible way to have included. 

I was fighting to protect the people from the impurities so 
easily carried in butter. When we realize that 60 per cent of 
the bacilli is contained in the cream, and that the cream is made 
into butter, and yet we fail to protect the people against im- 
pure butter, we are recreant to our trust, I want to see the 
people of the District of Columbia and of the country have the 
very best creamery products which science and modern meth- 
ods can produce. I want to see the day when bovine tuber- 
culosis, which kills so many of our little ones every year, is 
entirely eradicated. I was charged by some with filibustering be- 
cause I stood up for the rights of the consumer against the cream- 
ery combines and monopolies. If this be a just cause of eriti- 
cism, then I welcome it. So long as I am a Member of Con- 
gress I shall fight until I sce the people protected against im- 
pire butter and all other creamery products by adequate legis- 
ation. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Could the gentleman yield me a few 
more minutes? 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. I will say the gentleman from Texas had 45 
minutes. 

Mr. BLANTON. Have I any time left? 
ee CHAIRMAN. No time remains to the gentleman from 

exas, 


Mr. ZIHLMAN,. I had only 15 minutes. Will the gentleman 
from Maryland come in under the five-minute rule? 

Mr. ZIHLMAN, I yield the remainder of my time to the gen- 
tleman from Vermont [Mr. Gipson], [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Vermont is recog- 
nized for six minutes, 

Mr. GIBSON. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the commit- 
tee, I was very much interested in what the gentleman from 
Louisiana [Mr. O'Connor] said with respect to taking care of 
some of the small matters of legislation which affect the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. I call attention to the fact that I have in- 
troduced a joint concurrent resolution providing for a study 
of the situation here in the District government in order that 
we might devise ways and means to get rid of the legislative 
details of which the gentleman complained. But we are in- 
formed the joint resolution is not to go through the Senate at 
least, In view of this legislative situation I have introduced 
a House resolution calling for an investigation on the part of 
the committee of the House, and I sincerely trust that the 
Rules Committee will see fit to let us take action on it so we 
may remedy the condition. ; 

The gentleman from Ilinois [Mr. RATHBONE] has called at- 
tention to the traffic situation here in the District. I wonder 
if we realize that there were nearly 100 people killed last year 
here by automobiles, one for about every three days of the 
year—100 human souls gone out from their existence here be- 
cause of reckless drivers. Now, that is a situation, gentlemen 
of this committee, that demands prompt action. 

There are some things about this bill I do not like. The gen- 
tleman from Texas [Mr. BLANTON] well called attention to 
three specific basic provisions that we agreed on in the joint 
subcommittee. ‘There is another one, and that is we should 
have a separate administrative head who would have charge 
of the granting of licenses and permits and their revocation. 
That is a big job, and I do not think that the appointwe power 
ought to be limited to the District of Columbia. The right 
should be given to go anywhere in the country and get the best 
man available for the purpose. We have had the adminis- 
tration of the laws here so far as automobiles are concerned 
under the control and direction of the commissioners and the 
police force. I think that they have pretty clearly demon- 
strated that they are not equal to handling the situation. 
There is another thing that this bill does not do away with, 
and that is the collateral nuisance and menace, which is one 
of the most vicious things in our present practice here in the 
District. A man is arrested and he comes into court and puts 
up collateral; he is not required to appear in court; the col- 
lateral is forfeited, and that ends the case. May I call atten- 
tion to the records of some offenders? I have here some records 
of the Metropolitan police force. Here is the case of Solomon 
Nathan Chesevoir, who has had 13 charges lodged against him, 
and in many cases he put up his collateral and went his way. 
Here is the case of Russell A. Murray, with 16 offenses charged 
against him, and he likewise in many cases put up his collateral 
and went his way. Here is the case of Benjamin Chesivoir, 
with 11 charges against him. Here is the case of John Lyons, 
with 24 charges against him; here is the case of Leo Paul 
Connors, with 25 charges against him; here is the case of 
George Michael King, with 36 offenses, mostly violations of 
the automobile law, against him, and in nearly every case these 
men still have their licenses to operate here in the District of 
Columbia. 

Mr. DOWELL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GIBSON. I will. 

Mr. DOWELL. That is the very purpose of the bill. Under 
the law as it now exists there is no power to take the licenses, 
as I understand, and no power to put them in jail? 

Mr. GIBSON. It goes to a certain extent, but if we had a 
separate, independent administrative head, separate from all 
the entangling influences here in the District—— 

Mr. DOWELL. Is not the gentleman aware that if the 
police force of the city of Washington does not desire to 
enforce any statute we may make it can not be enforced 
outside, and is it not necessary. to have the cooperation of the 
police force of the city if you are going to administer properly 
any criminal statute? 

Mr. GIBSON. Does the gentleman assert that under this 
proposal we will not have the cooperation of the police force? 

Mr. DOWELL. My question was the gentleman was ques- 
tioning that the police force had not enforced it, and perhaps 
could not, as I understood him. 

Mr. GIBSON. They have not. 

Mr. HUDSON. It is not a question of the cooperation of 
the police force. It is a question that the police force had 
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cooperated under a provision which allowed the deposit of col- 
lateral and they never appeared for trial. 

Mr. DOWELL. Should not the language of the bill that is 
supposed to override the board provide that if tried and con- 
yicted they be sent to jail or their licenses canceled? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Vermont 
‘has expired. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read the bill for amend- 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

ADDITIONAL JUDGES FOR THE roten COURT 

Sno. 8. (a) Section 42 of the District of Columbia Code is amended 
to read as follows: 

“Spo, 42. ConsTrTUTION: The police court of the District shall con- 
sist of four judges learned in the law, appointed by the President, 
by and with the advice and consent of the Senate. No person shall 
be so appointed unless he has been an actual resident of the District 
for a period of at least five yeats immediately preceding his appolnt- 
ment and has been in the actual practice of law before the Supreme 
Court of the District for a period of five years prior to his original 
appointment, The term of office of each Judge shall be six years, ex- 
cept that any judge in office at the expiration of the term for which 
he was appointed may continue in office until his successor takes 
office. Fach judge shall be subject to removal by the President for 
cause. The salary of each judge shall be fixed in accordance with the 
classification act of 1923. The judges shall hold separate sessions and 
may carry on the business of the court separately and simultaneously, 
but the holding of such sessions shall be so arranged that the court 
shall be open continuously from 10 o'clock antemeridian until 11 
o’clock postmeridian each day, Sundays excepted, for the trial of cases 
involving violations of traffic laws and regulations. The judges shall 
have power to make rules for the apportionment of business between 
them and the act of each judge respecting the business of the court 
shall be deemed and taken to be the act of the court. Each judge 
when appointed shall take the oath prescribed for judges of courts 
of the United States.“ 

(b) Nothing contained in this section shall affect the term of office 
of the present judges of the police court or require their reappoint- 
ment. 

(e) The judges of the police court are authorized to appoint not 
exceeding six additional deputy clerks and four additional bailiffs, 
if the b ess of the court requires it. The salaries of such additional 
deputy clerks and bailiffs shall be fixed in accordance with the classi- 
fication act of 1923. 

(d) The commissioners shall provide for the use of the police court 
as enlarged by this act such additional quarters, furniture, books, sta- 
tionery, and office equipment as may, In their opinion, be necessary 
for the efficient execution of the functions of the court, and as may 
be appropriated for by the Congress from time to time. 


Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. BLANTON : Page 8, line 17, after the word 
“from” strike out “ten” and insert nine.“ 


Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, there are some very good 
reasons why Congress does not meet until 12 o'clock noon. 
We have most of our work to do off of this floor. Much of our 
work is with departments and bureaus in behalf of our con- 
stituents. Much of our work is in committee rooms, and we 
have to prepare our minority reports and majority reports 
concerning bills that come from committees in our offices. We 
must study bills closely and prepare amendments to them in 
our office. Therefore there is a reason for our not meeting 
until 12 o’clock. But there is no reason on God's earth why a 
court should not meet before 10 o'clock, Why should not 
these courts meet before 10 o'clock? Why, in the summer 
time the sun is four or five hours high in the heavens before 
they meet. Why should they not meet at 9 o'clock? Why 
should they not go to work at 9 o’clock? 

I am proposing to make this hour of meeting for courts here 
9 o'clock instead of 10 o'clock. Here are four judges. They 
are going to have two shifts—three to sit in the daytime and 
one to sit at night until 11 o’clock—two shifts each, so that they 
will have a night court. You are fixing to let them open court 
at 10 o'clock a. m. and adjourn at 8 or 4 o'clock p. m. 

Mr. DOWELL and Mr. TINCHER rose. 

Mr. BLANTON. I will yield to these gentlemen in a moment. 
I defeated one of the best loved and most prominent men in 
my district as circuit judge because he would not open his court 
early, The people put me in there beeause they knew I would 
open the court at 9 o'clock or earlier if necessary and clean 


up the dockets. That fs the reason why the dockets here are 
so crowded. The judges do not begin early enough or work 
long enough. These gentlemen have had their salaries raised. 
You do not know it, but the classification act has raised their 
salaries by quite a large amount—I think by some substantial 
sum. You are providing for their raise in this bill, When you 
do it you ought to say, “Mr, Judge, you have got to open your 
court at 9 o'clock.” Remember they are to have two shifts of 
— oe Two or maybe three will sit in the daytime and one 
at night. 

Mr. DOWELL. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes. 

Mr. DOWELL, Is it the idea of the committee that these 
traffic violators are to be tried immediately by the court from 
time to time? } 

Mr. BLANTON. Oh, yes; there are a great many transient 
motorists who come here from the States. A man drives in 
here in the morning or in the daytime and goes out that night. 
It is quite an accommodation to a man if he is caught violat- 
ing the traffic law to let him go down and have a hearing 
at once, 

Mr. DOWELL. The gentleman thinks they ought not to be 
eangen to remain in the city here several days before their 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes; if I were arrested for speeding here 
I would want a hearing right now. Of course, I am not going 
to violate the law, but if I were to be arrested for violating 
the law I would want a speedy hearing. I would want them 
to give me a hearing right away. 

Mr- DOWELL. It seems to me we ought not to complain 
about the salaries to be paid. 

Mr. BLANTON. No; it would be the best money we ever 
spent if these judges would only work and enforce the laws. 
I hope you will adopt this amendment and make them work 
from 9 o'clock in the morning. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to the 
amendment offered by the gentleman from Texas [Mr. BLAN- 
ton]. I rather think the gentleman from Texas is trying to 
earry ont some campaign pledge made early in his campaign- 
ing in the State of Texas in trying to insist that the police 
court of the District of Columbia should convene at 9 o'clock 
in the morning. I am informed—I do not know how cor- 
rectly, but I have heard a rumor to the effect—that at one 
time the gentleman from Texas was in favor of having Con- 
gress convene at 8 o'clock in the morning. There may be some 
reason why this court that is to sit from 10 o'clock in the 
morning until 11 o'clock at night should be allowed to adjourn 
at the hour of 10 o'clock at night, but there is no reason why 
they should eonvene before 10 o'clock in the morning. 

The gentleman from Texas has been a judge—aud he has 
so informed us here from time to time—and he knows that a 
judge must prepare his docket beforehand and prepare for the 
business of the day. The committee has had protests filed 
from men interested in the police court who objected to a 
court in a city of this size being compelled to sit until 11 
o'clock at night, and they point out the inconvenience to the 
jurors in not being dismissed until 11 o'clock, There may be 
some justification for an amendment providing that the court 
should adjourn earlier than 11 o'clock, but there is no justifi- 
cation for obliging the court to begin at 10 o'clock. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. How long is it proposed that each shift 
shall work? 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. There is no provision as to the length of the 
session of each judge, but provision is made that the court 
should be open from 11 a. m. to 11 p. m. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. If they started at 9 o'clock they would 
probably work until 4 or 5 o'clock, which would be longer than 
the Government employees work. 

Mr. RATHBONE. Is it not a fact that in the vast majority 
of cases in the cities of the size of Washington the courts do 
not convene as early as 9 o'clock? Is it not a fact that 10 
o'clock is the regulation hour? 

Mr. BLANTON. The police courts of New York convene 
at 9 o’clock, do they not—I will ask the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. Brack]? 

Mr. BLACK of New York. The trafile courts convene then. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN, I think from 10 o'clock in the morning 
until 11 o’clock at night, as provided in this bill, is amply suffi- 
cient to take care of traffic eases that come before the court. 

Mr. McKEOWN. Would it not be better to open at 9 and 
close at 10 instead of 117 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. I do not think so. I hope the amendment 
will not be adopted. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Texas, 
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The question was taken, and the Chairman announced that 
the noes appeared to have it. 

Mr. BLANTON. Let us have a division on that 10 o'clock 
opening. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. BLANTON) there were—ayes 20, noes 13. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I have another amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. BLANTON : Page 4, line 5, after the word 
“ exceeding,” strike out six and insert“ two.” 


Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, this is the most ridiculous 
proposition I have ever heard of. Just because we give them 
two extra judges—they already have two and we give them 
two more—they want us to give them six additional deputy 
clerks. It is absolutely ridiculous. ‘two additional deputy 
clerks are plenty, and that is all they need. I see several men 
here who have been on the district bench. There is the gen- 
tleman from Oklahoma [Mr. McKeown]. He was a dis- 
tinguished judge in his State, and he never had but one clerk 
for each court, just one clerk, and his clerk did the work 
of his court. [Laughter.] I am speaking about the clerical 
work. 

It is ridiculous to ask for these six additional deputy clerks. 
I want to ask you gentlemen this: Are you willing to give 
three additional deputy clerks for each new judge? They 
already have some deputy clerks, and you are fixing by this 
bill, if you vote down my amendment, to give them three 
additional deputy clerks for each new judge, or six new ones, 
when it is all one court. 

Mr. McKEOWN. Why not make it three and split the dif- 
ference? 

Mr. BLANTON. I am willing, if you colleagues require it. 

Mr. McKEOWN. Mr. Chairman, I move to amend by mak- 
ing it three. 

Mr. BLANTON. I accept the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Oklahoma moves 
to amend the amendment in the manner in which the Clerk 
will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. McKeown to the amendment offered 
by Mr. Branton: Strike out the word “two” and insert in lieu 
thereof the word “ three,” 


Mr. ZIHLMAN. Mr. Chairman, I desire to oppose the amend- 
ment, and I want to call the attention of the committee to the 
fact that the joint committee of the House and the Senate 
labored on the provisions of this bill fer a period covering four 
or five weeks, and all these matters as to the required addi- 
tional personnel were determined upon and thrashed out with 
the police-court judges, and there is nothing excessive in the 
additional help granted to this branch of the courts of ‘the 
District of Columbia. There are 50,000 cases a year going to 
the police courts of the District of Columbia; the dockets are 
tremendously crowded, and these additional employees will 
have to be provided for by appropriations. They must run the 
gauntlet of the Appropriations Committee and satisfy that 
very able and economical committee as to the necessity for this 
additional help. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. Yes. 

Mr. CRAMTON. As I understand, after those joint hearings 
the bill that was recommended to the House by the House com- 
mittee was materially gifferent from this bill in many respects. 
Evidently, then, the House committee does not feel it essential 
that the House accept the judgment of the Senate in this 
matter. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. I will say to the gentleman that the changes 
in this bill are largely changes of penalties. In the original 
bill the penalties were very drastic. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Did not the joint committee go into the 
matter of penalties? 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. Yes. 

Mr. CRAMTON. And if the House and Senate could not 
agree on that important matter, why not let the House have a 
chance to express its judgment on some of these other matters? 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. I have no objection to that. I have made 
my statement. 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. I will state to the gentleman from Michi- 
gan that the joint committee was not in accord on needing six 
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deputy clerks or needing four new bailiffs, as provided in the 
Senate bill. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Why do they need six new clerks? 

Mr. BLANTON, They do not need them. 

Mr. CRAMTON. The gentleman from Maryland knows that 
if six are provided it will be insisted before the Appropria- 
tions Committee that the House has expressed its judgment 
and that the places must be filled. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN, I will say to the gentleman from Michigan 
that his committee has full jurisdiction in this matter. The 
bill simply provides that they shall have not to exceed six 
additional deputy clerks and four additional bailiffs. The gen- 
tleman's own committee provided, in a bill that passed the 
House, for 100 more policemen in the District of Columbia 
and the House accepted its judgment on that. 

Mr. CRAMTON, But they can not fill those positions be- 
cause they can not get the men. However, they will be able 
to get clerks all right. Is it the opinion of the gentleman from 
Maryland that they need only two additional clerks now? I 
am asking that for the guidance of the Appropriations Com- 
mittee when it comes to act. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. No; it is my judgment that they need the 
number carried in the bill. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Why? 7 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. Because of the congestion, the dificulty of 
transacting business in the police court and the doubling of 
its work. Can the gentleman tell me how many clerks they 
have there now? If he can, I can answer his question better. 

Mr. CRAMTON. I thought the gentleman from Maryland 
had that information and I am just asking him for it. But I 
will say this, that a representative of that court was before 
our committee last week and I made some examination of him 
with reference to the work of the court, and the only difficulty 
he offered then as being in the way of bringing the cases up 
to date was the need of more judges. He did not say anything 
to us about needing six more clerks. 

e RATHBONE. Will the gentleman from Maryland 
eld? 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. Yes. 

Mr. RATHBONE. I will say, in reply to the gentleman from 
Michigan, that the gentleman is, of course, aware that this 
bill does not carry the positions with it. The bill provides that 
they shall only be appointed if they become necessary. Now, 
the congestion of the court is tremendous. It has been shown 
that they are a year or more behind, and if we are going to 
impose upon these four judges the burden of catching up in 
that work in a short period of time, as we want them to do, 
they ought to have the help they need to do it. 

Mr. CRAMTON, If the gentleman from Maryland will per- 
mit, the gentleman from Illinois knows that the present con- 
gestion is in connection with jury trials, in which they are 
from one to two years in arrears, but the gentleman, I think, 
knows that a clerk does not require as much time to handle 
the paper work in connection with the case as the jury does 
to try it. 

The mere fact they are in arrears because of the delay in 
jury trials does not mean we have got to give them an army 
of clerks, : 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Mary- 
land has expired. 2 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
to proceed for one more minute. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. Mr. Chairman, I want to say to the mem- 
bers of the committee that conditions in this court were so 
congested that the committee, of which the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. Cramton] is a member, provided legislation 
which was offered here, under an agreement with the legisla- 
tive committee, that a point of order would not be raised as 
to its being legislation on an appropriation bill; and in that bill 
the District of Columbia appropriation bill, as it passed the 
House, they provided for two additional judges and provided 
for an increase in the amount involved as a penalty before 
an offender could demand a jury trial. 

Mr. CRAMTON. No one is objecting to two clerks. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment of 
the gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. McKeown] to the amend- 
ment of the gentleman from Texas [Mr. BLANTON]. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. McKeown) there were—ayes 20, noes 30. 

So the amendment to the amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question now recurs on the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Texas, 
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Mr. BLANTON. 
to two, 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. BLANTON) there were—ayes 41, noes 22. 

So the amendment was agreed to, 


Mr. Chairman, this is to reduce the clerks 


Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I offer another amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report, 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr, BLANTON : Page 4, line 5, at the end of 
line 5, strike out “four” and insert “ one.” 


Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I wish the Members who 
are not lawyers would go down to this police court and ascer- 
tain just how little the bailiff there has to do. They have two 
bailiffs there already who are idle much of the time. They 
haye practically very little to do. They call court, keep order, 
adjourn court, and act as court crier. The biggest sinecure job 
on earth is that of court bailiff in Washington, and now just 
because we want to give Washington two extra judges they 
want two extra bailiffs apiece, or four new bailiffs. It is abso- 
Jutely ridiculous, and I expect the gentleman from Michigan 
[Mr. Cramron] to get up here and help us strike this out of 
the bill. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. The gentleman does not need any help. 

Mr. BLANTON, Let me tell my friend the gentleman from 
Maryland [Mr. ZinLuAxN] something. If the gentleman wants 
this bill to pass, the gentleman ought to help us to make it a 
good bill, that will appeal to the membership of the House and 
will appeal to the Committee on Appropriations when they 
have to furnish the money. Just because the gentleman wants 
to pass his bill, I am sure the gentleman does not want to get 
up here and insist on everything in it when the gentleman does 
not believe in it. 

Mr. DOWELL, How many bailiffs have they in the court 
now? 

Mr. BLANTON. They have two down there that I know of 
who are idle much of the time. They do not need but one 
more bailiff. They really do not need that, but we ought to 
give them one, to be sure of giving them enough. 

Mr. RATHBONE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes. 

Mr. RATHBONE. How many bailiffs are there all together? 
The gentleman has talked with authority here. 

Mr. BLANTON. I will put the question right back to my 
friend from Illinois. How many have they got down there? 

Mr. RATHBONE. I am asking the gentleman and I am 
waiting for his answer, and I am sure I will have to wait a 
long time. 

Mr. BLANTON. No; I will tell you. They have two down 
there now who are idle much of the time. 

Mr. RATHBONE. There are two bailiffs for two judges. 

Mr. BLANTON. There are two bailiffs for that police court 
down there. 

Mr. RATHBONE. Does the gentleman mean to say a court 
ought to run without at least one officer to preserve order and 
to uphold the dignity of the court, whether it is a police court 
or not? Does the gentleman take that position? 

Mr. BLANTON. No. There are officers there sufficient to 
keep order. Let me tell the gentleman something. Do not you 
ever think there will be four of these courts all running at 
the same time. At least one of these judges is going to work 
at night. 

Mr. RATHBOND, Will the gentleman yield a moment? 

Mr. BLANTON. I can not yield for the gentleman to take 
up all of my time. His day has passed. February 12 has 
gone. [Laughter.] The gentleman must let us who are trying 
to frame a good traffic bill have a little time. The gentleman 
is a good lawyer, but he does not know how little these court 
bafliffs have to do in Washington. The gentleman wants to 
have them specially robed and capped and gowned, with re- 
yolyers at their sides and boots and spurs on. 

Mr. RATHBONE. Will the gentleman yield a moment? 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes. 

Mr, RATHBOND. Does the gentleman really think we all 
have the great familiarity with police courts that the gentle- 
man has? 

Mr. BLANTON, No; but about the only court that the 
distinguished gentleman practices in is the Supreme Court of 
the United States, and it already has plenty of bailiffs. The 
gentleman from IIlinois frames splendid traftie bills in joint 
sessions of the House and Senate committees and then lets 
some other body throw his bill ont of the window and send him 
something that somebody else wants him to pass, and the 
gentleman meekly accepts it instead of standing up here and 


fighting for something that is good. He accepts such a make- 
shift bill and thinks he has something worth while to give to 
the people. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Texas 
has expired. 

Mr. BLANTON. I hope, gentlemen, you will not give them 
oe four extra bailiffs but that you will adopt my amend- 
men 

Mr. RATHBONE. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to the 
amendment. 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I wish to say that the state- 
ment just made by my friend from Texas [Mr. BLANTON], 
whose ability I have a high regard for, is absolutely unfounded. 
There is a practical side to all this. You gentlemen do not 
want to see any court in Washington or anywhere else, par- 
ticularly a court of the United States, the greatest country in 
the world, that is not in a position to uphold its dignity. You 
know a judge can not run a court by himself. He must have 
the right sort of assistance and he has got to have a bailiff. 
You never heard of a court that did not have one. 

It is ridiculous to try and hamstring this important and essen- 
tial legislation right at the start. We only ask for something 
that is fair; I do not care about amendments if they are not 
essential, 

Mr. McKEOWN. Each judge ought to have a bailiff; how 
many bailiffs are there there? 

Mr. RATHBONE. The gentleman from Texas says there are 
two bailiffs for two judges. Every judge should have a bailiff, 
and it is an absolute outrage and a wrong to talk about having 
a court without a bailiff. 

Mr. GASQUE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RATHBONE. Yes. 

Mr. GASQUE. Does not the gentleman think that two 
bailiffs would be a sufficient number? 

Mr. RATHBONE. In the best judgment of those who know 
the conditions, one bailiff is enough for a court. I have no 
pride of opinion, I am satisfied with that; but I do stand by 
the proposition that every court ought to maintain its dignity 
and have at least one bailiff. 

Mr. GASQUE. I was going to offer an amendment by making 
it two bailiffs. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
modify my amendment and make it two bailiffs instead of one. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. I am willing to accept that amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas asks unani- 
mous consent to modify his amendment by making it two 
bailiffs instead of one. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question now is on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Texas as modified. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that all debate on this section and all amendments thereto be 
now closed, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Maryland asks that 
all debate on the section and amendments do close. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. AYRES. I should like to ask what section the gentle- 
man refers to? 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. Section 3. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read section 4 of the bill. 

Mr. AYRES. Mr. Chairman, I desire to offer an amendment 
on page 4, line 14. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 4, line 14, after the word “ time % insert a new paragraph 
as follows: 

“Provided, That section 42 of the Code of Law of the District of 
Columbia hereby is amended so as to provide that the police court in 
the District shall consist of four judges, and the provisions of other 
sections of such code as relate to the powers and duties of employees 
of sald court shall apply to such employment as the court may authorize 
in pursuance thereof, and said court sitting en banc shall have power 
to make rules affecting the business of the court not inconsistent 
with law, including the selection of a presiding judge: And provided 
further, That the second paragraph of section 44 of the Code of 
Law for the District of Columbia is hereby amended to read as 
follows: ‘In all cases where the accused would not, by force of the 
Constitution of the United States, be entitled to a trial by jury, the 
trial shall be by the court without a jury, unless in such of said last- 
named cases wherein the fine or penalty may be more than $300 or 
imprisonment as punishment for the offense may be more than 90 
days, the accused shall demand a trial by jury, in which case the 
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trial shall be by jury. In all cases where the said court shall impose 
a fine it may, in default of the payment of. the fine imposed, commit 
the defendant for such a term as the court thinks right and proper, 
not to exceed one year.'” 


Mr. BLANTON, Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
that the amendment is not germane either to the paragraph 
or to the bill, 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, I can not see any basis for 
the point of order by the gentleman from Texas. The only 
possible question might be as to the place in the bill where it 
Is offered. The only question might be whether it should be in 
the part of the bill relating to judges. But the part of the 
paragraph just read has to do with judges. So far as it being 
germane to the bill I can not see any question about it: The 
bill is a bill which is to increase the number of judges for the 
purpose, as every man knows, of relieving the congestion in the 
police court. 

There are two main purposes of the bill—first, the regulation 
of the traffic, and, second, to relieve the congestion in the 
police court. One way of relieving the congestion is by the 
addition of more judges. Another way, and a very effective 


way, is that set forth in this amendiment, by decreasing the | 


eases in which jury trials can be had. There is where the 
congestion is most acute: 

In addition to that the bill provides for the selection of 
jurors and has numerous provisions that have to do with the 
selection and duties of jurors, and manifestly an amendment of 
this kind is germane to this bill: Naturally there wonld be 
something in the amendment a little different in terms from 
the phraseology already in the bill, otherwise there would be no 
occasion for an amendment. But the main purpose of the 
amendment is closely akin to the purpose of the bill. 

Mr. DOWELL. Mr. Chairman, wherever the amendment may 
be germane it certainly is not germane to the paragraph to 
which it is offered. The paragraph referred to and to which 
this is an amendment provides for securing quarters for the 
judges. That is an amendment to line 14. 

Mr, AYRES. This is to insert a new paragraph. - 

Mr. DOWELL. It must be germane to the paragraph which 
it follows. Under this paragraph which the amendment seeks 
to amend there is no reference whatever to tlie subject mat- 
ter in the amendment. The one prior to that provides for addi- 
tional clerks, and this one provides for quarters for additional 
judges. 

Mr. AYRES. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield?’ 

Mr. DOWELL. If this is germane to any part of this bill, 
x 8 should be offered at the place where it is germane. 

yie 

Mr. AYRES. All of the preceding paragraphs have relation 
to oe judges and police courts. This is an entirely new 
section. 

Mr. DOWELL. But it must be germane under the rules to 
the paragraph preceding it, and I submit that there is no more 
relation to this paragraph to which this amendment is offered 
than anything in the world, and this amendment certainly is 
not germane to this paragraph. 

Mr. AYRES. Mr. Chairman, if there is any question as to 
whether it is offered at the wrong place, I am willing to with- 
draw it and offer it on page 6. 

Mr. BLANTON, Mr. Chairman, if the gentleman will permit, 
if he will withdraw the amendment now and offer it at the 
bottom of the next section, I think it would be germane, and 
I would be in favor of his amendment. 

Mr. AYRES. I do not care where it is offered. I am willing 
to withdraw it and offer it to the next section. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Chair does not wish to be understood 
as saying that he would hold it in order as to any particular 
section. The Chair is satisfied that the second part of the 
amendment is not germane to the present section. 

Mr. AYRES. Then I ask unanimous consent to withdraw it 
at this time and offer it later on. i 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair does not desire to mislead the 
gentleman, however. The first part of the amendment in the 
opinion of the Chair is germane here. Whether it would be 
germane elsewhere would be a question to be determined later, 
15 an the gentleman should withdraw his amendment and offer 

ater. 

Mr. DOWELL. I am not objecting to the gentleman's 
amendment. I am objecting to the place where he has offered 
it to this bill. 

Mr. AYRES. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
withdraw the amendment at this time. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


JURORS FOR POLICE COURT 


Sec. 4. (a) Section 45 of the District of Columbia Code is amended 
to read, as follows: 

“Sro: 45. Jury: The jury for service in said court shall consist of 
12 men, who shall have the legal qualifications necessary for jurors 
in the Supreme Court of the District, and shall receive a like compen- 
sation for their services, and such jurors shal] be drawn and selected 
under and in pursuance of the laws concerning the drawing and 
| selection of jurors for service in said court, The term of service of 
jurors drawn for service in the police court shall be for one jury 
term and in any case on trial at the expiration of any jury term 
until a verdict has been rendered or the jury discharged. The jury 
terms shall begin on the first Monday and the third Monday of each 
month of the year. The jury term beginning on the first Monday 
of each month shall terminate at the end of two weeks, and the jury 
term beginning on the third Monday of each month shall terminate 
| on the Saturday next preceding the beginning of the next jury term. 
When at any term of said court it shall happen that in a pending 
trial no verdict: shall be found, nor the jury otherwise discharged 
| before the next succeeding term of the court, the court shall proceed 
| with the trial by the same jury, as if saſd term had not commenced.” 

(b) The third paragraph of section 204 of the District of Columbia 
Code is amended so as to compose two paragraphs to read as follows: 

“At least 10 days before the first Monday and at least 10 days be- 

fore the third Monday of each month of the year the said jury com- 
mission shall likewise draw from the jury box the names of such num- 
ber of persons as the police court of the District of Colambia may 
from time to time direct to serve as jurors in the police court and 
shall forthwith certify to the clerk of the Supreme Court of the District 
| of Columbia the names of the persons so drawn as jurors, 
At least 10 days before the first Monday in January, the first Mon- 
day in April, the first Monday in July, and the first Monday in Octo- 
ber of each year the said jury commission shall Hxewise draw from 
the jury box the names of persons to serve as jurors in the juvenile 
court of the District of Columbia in accordance with sections 14 and 
15 of the act of Congress approved March 19, 1906, creating the said 
juvenile court, and shall also draw from the jury box the names of 
persons to serve as jurors in any other court in the District of Colum- 
bia which hereafter may be given cognizance of jury trials, and shall 
certify the respective list of Jurors to the clerk of the Supreme Court 
of the District of Columbia,” 


Mr, AYRES. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment, 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 6, line 3, strike out the period and add the following: That 
the second paragraph of section 44 of the Code of Law for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia is hereby amended to read as follows: “In all cases 
where the accused would not, by force of the Constitution of the United 
States, be entitled to a trial by jury, the trial shall be by the court 
without a jury, unless in such of said last-named cases wherein the 
fine or penalty may be more than $800 or imprisonment as punishment 
for the offense may be more than 90 days, the accused shall demand 
a trial by jury, in which case the trial shall be by jury. In all cases 
where the said court shall impose a fine it may, in default of the 
payment of thé fine imposed, commit the defendant for such a term as 
the court thinks right and proper, not to exceed one year.” 


Mr. AYRES. Mr. Chairman, just a word. If you increase 
the number of judges to four, with the code as it is at the pres- 
ent time, they would not be able to clear the docket. The 
record shows that there are 117 cases undisposed of of drunken 
drivers, simply because each and every one of them can demand 
a trial by jury of 12 jurors. The code provides—that is, sec- 
tion 44—where the fine exceeds $50 or 30 days in jail, the de- 
fendant can demand a trial by jury. In addition to the 117 
cases not disposed of, of drivers that have run over people or 
have smashed automobiles, or for driving automobiles while 
drunk, there are 48 cases of exceeding the speed limit, where 
| accidents have occurred in many instances. These are undis- 

posed of, because they can demand a trial by jury. There is 
| not a police court in any city in any State that I know of, with 
possibly the exception of two—Illinois and Texas—where an ac- 
cused can demand a jury trial for the violation of an or- 
dinance, and the supreme courts have held that these are 
petty offenses, and that the legislatures have a perfect right to 
delegate the power or authority to cities to pass ordinances that 
will not allow a trial by jury for such offenses. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. AYRES. Yes. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. In New York City our trafic court is 
composed of one magistrate and no jury, and he has jurisdic- 
tion up te six months and lie handles hundreds of cases. 

Mr. AYRES. I think there are only two States where it is 
provided that a man guilty of a petty offense of violating a city 
ordinance is entitled to a trial by jury as a matter of right. 
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Mr. WILLIAMSON. Will the amendment of the gentleman 
give any considerable amount of relief in the event that the new 
traffic bill should go through? 

Mr. AYRES. Yes; indeed it will. 

Mr. DOWELL. Mr. Chairman, does this cover the heavier 
penalties in the new bill which we are now considering? 

Mr. AYRES. Yes; I think so, if I understand the gentle- 
man’s question. 

Mr. DOWELL. Will this amendment cover this bill, with 
the penalties that are provided for in the bill? 

Mr. AYRES. If they do not exceed a $300 fine or three 
months’ imprisonment. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. In reply to the gentleman’s query, if 
the defendant waives a jury trial and is found guilty by the 
magistrate, the maximum that the magistrate could commit 
him for under the gentleman’s amendment would be 90 days. 

Mr. AYRES. Yes. 

Mr. DOWELL. Then it covers the question. 

Mr. AYRES. I hope this amendment will be adopted, be- 
cause if gentlemen will talk to the present police judges they 
will find that it is utterly impossible, even if we increase the 
number of judges to six or seven, to even clear the docket 


as it is now. 
Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. AYRES. Yes. 
Mr. CRAMTON. I wonder if it will be agreeable to the 


gentleman to ask unanimous consent to modify the form of 
his amendment, making it stand as section 4, coming ia 
following line 14, on page 4, instead of making it a part of the 
preceding paragraph? It will not change the effect, but it 
will put it in much better shape. 

Mr. AYRES. Yes; I think that is where it ought to go. 

Mr. CRAMTON, Then I ask unanimous consent that it be 
modified in that way, with the understanding that it shall 
not interfere with the rights of others to offer other amend- 
ments to the section now under consideration. 

Mr. Chairman, owing to the fact there seems to be some ap- 
prehension as to the constitutionality of this amendment, I 
want at this time to call attention to a decision of the District 
Court of Appeals, which I feel sure clearly settles that question. 
I refer to the case of Bowles v. District of Columbia (22 App. 
$21). This is a case where the accused, Bowles, was prose- 
cuted in the police court of the District for the violation of a 
municipal ordinance or police regulation for prohibiting the 
propulsion of horseless carriages on the streets of the city of 
Washington beyond a specific rate of speed under penalty of 
not less than $1 nor more than $40 for each offense. The ac- 
cused demanded a jury trial as a matter of right and was 
refused. The court tried the case without a jury, found the 
accused guilty, fined him $25, and in default of payment to be 
committed to the workhouse for 60 days. The code at that 
time governing such cases is the same to-day—that is, section 
44 of the Code of Law of the District of Columbia—the second 
paragraph of which is as follows: 


In all cases where the accused would not by force at the Constitu- 
tion of the United States be entitled to a trial by jury, the trial shall 
be by the court without a jury, unless in such of said last-named cases 
wherein the fine or penalty may be $50 or more, or imprisonment as 
punishment for the offense may be 30 days or more, the accused shall 
demand a trial by jury, in which case the trial shall be by jury. In 

all cases where the said court shall impose a fine, it may, in default 
of the payment of the fine imposed, commit the defendant for such a 
term as the court thinks right and proper, not to exceed one year. 


The only change this amendment I offer makes to that sec- 
tion of the code is to strike out the figures 850“ and insert 
“$300,” and to strike out “30 days” and insert “90 days.” 

Now, the contention of Bowles was that he was entitled to a 
trial by jury for the following reasons: 

First, on the ground that the offense charged is one which 
in common law would have entitled him to trial by jury as well 
as under the code itself by a proper construction of its pro- 
visions; and, second, that the provision of the code, which 
I have just cited, is null and void in so far as prohibiting a 
trial by jury in cases where the fine may be as high as $40, 
and imprisonment either for nonpayment of fine or otherwise 
may be for a period of one year. 

That is the contention on the part of some here this after- 
‘noon in arguing against the proposed amendment—that it pro- 
vides for the infliction of punishment of imprisonment which 
might be for more than 30 days; in fact, as much as a year. 
| This is in default, of course, of the payment of the fine im- 
posed. As the court of appeals has said, if that argument were 
well Sunded every violator of a municipal ordinance would 
have to be tried by jury, for it would always be in the power 
of the accused to refuse to pay the fine imposed and thereby 


force imprisonment if the municipal ordinance is not to be- 
come a nullity and mockery. It must suffice to say that under 
such a construction of the law, which would practically allow 
a party to take advantage of his own wrong, municipal ordi- 
hances would become worthless and municipal chaos would 
take the place of law and order. The condition which would 
be superinduced would be intolerable. 

I should think all would agree that it is necessary to pro- 
vide a means or mode for the enforcement of fines imposed as 
punishment. If no provision was made for the enforcement 
of these fines by punishment it would be useless to impose 
fines. As I have heretofore stated and shown the present code 
provides for imprisonment of not to exceed one year in the 
way of punishment for failure to pay fines and that provision 
has not been changed in the least by the proposed amendment 
I offer, and I can not see that the arguments made here this 
afternoon against this amendment because of that provision, 
are good in the face of the decision of the court of appeals 
in the Bowles case, which I have just called to your attention. 

I am quite sure I would not think of offering an amendment 
to the code in providing for a method or means of punishment 
for violation of an ordinance in which there is doubt as to the 
constitutionality of same and I do not feel the arguments made 
here this afternoon against this amendment that if adopted 
it would deprive the accused of his constitutional rights of 
trial by jury are very sound, and I am very much in hopes that 
the amendment will be adopted for, as I have already said, 
the adoption of same will do more to assist in clearing the 
docket of the fearful congestion that now exists than appoint- 
ing six or seven judges and leave the code as it is at the pres- 
ent, allowing every offender of petty offenses a trial by jury. 

Mr. BLANTON. We have got some important amendments 
to the section. 

Mr. CRAMTON, I am protecting that in my request. 

Mr. BLANTON. I make the point of order that the gentle- 
man from Kansas has the floor, and he can not take the gentle- 
man off the floor. 

The CHAIRMAN. There is a unanimous-consent request, to 
which the gentleman from Kansas yielded. The gentleman 
from Michigan asks unanimous consent that the present amend- 
ment may be modified so as to appear as a separate section, 
No. 4, following section 3 of the bill as reported. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. CRAMTON. 
other amendments. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

Mr. DOWELL. Mr. Chairman, reserving the right to object, 
may I ask the gentleman from Michigan a question? In what 
respect—I am for the amendment—would it be better in that 
form of a new section than as originally proposed? 

Mr. CRAMTON. For this reason: It is now put in as a pro- 
viso to a paragraph in reference to assignment of jurors to 
juvenile and other courts. It is much better to have it stand 
by itself as a separate paragraph. 

Mr. DOWELL. I withdraw the reservation. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

Mr. BLANTON. This amendment is not objectionable, and 
if the gentleman from Maryland will accept it, we will get the 
greatest obstacle out of the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Michigan? [After a pause.] The Chair hears 
none. The time of the gentleman from Kansas has expired. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. Mr, Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that all debate on this section and all amendments thereto close 
in 10 minutes. 

Mr. BLANTON. Not now; we have got two important 
amendments to come. 

Mr. CRAMTON, I have one amendment, but I do not think 
I shall desire five minutes. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that all debate on this section and all amendments thereto close 
in 15 minutes. 

Mr. BLANTON, Hold it up a while; let it run along a little 
further. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Maryland? 

Mr. BLANTON. I object. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Kansas. 

Mr. RATHBONE. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
for one minute in which to ask the gentleman from Kansas a 
question. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois asks unani- 
mous consent to proceed for one minute. Is there objection? 
[After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 


Without interfering with the offering of 


. 
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Mr. RATHRONE. I want to ask the gentleman, for whom 
I entertain a high regard, if he does not think imprisonment 
for 90 days can be classed as a petty offense and if he is 
willing to have the law stand that a man who is claimed to 
have violated the provisions of this traffic act can at the whim, 
IT you please, by decision of a magistrate, be locked up for 90 
days without having the privilege of trial by a jury of his 
‘peers? 

Mr. AYRES. I will say to the gentleman that the question 
of punishment does not govern in arriving at what constitutes 
a petty offense and that the constitutional right guaranteed to 
anyone, whether charged with a petty offense or otherwise, is 
not denied in my amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. RATHBONE. One minute to put a single question. 

The CHATRMAN. Is there objection? [After a pause.] 
The Chair hears none. 

Mr. RATHBONE. I desire to ask the gentleman from Kan- 
sas if he would not be willing to separate this amendment so 
as to provide in cases of fine there should be no jury trial, but 
in eases where the decision of the magistrate might result in 


imprisonment for 90 days under certain circumstances there | 


should be a jury trial? 

Mr. AYRES. I do not think we should make a distinction of 
that kind. If we did, it would be passing legislation here to 
cover every particular offense and to provide all kinds of pen- 
alties to cover each. 

The CHAIRMAN, 
expired. 

Mr. McKEOWN. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word. I have no objection to fixing it so that we can have 
a summary trial provided this amendment conyports with 


The time of the gentleman bas again 


the Constitution, which guarantees the right of trial by jury. | 


Now, you will find in a number of cases where they allow you 
to have six jurors to try that the requirements of the Consti- 
tution are complied with when it gives the right of appeal and 
trial de novo. Now, fhe right of trial by jury in the District 


of Columbia has been decided by the Supreme Court, and if | 


vou attach to that the right to put this man in prison I have 
my doubts as to the right to do that without trial by jury. 
Mr. AX RES. If the gentleman will yield, I will say that in 
volume 22, Reports of the Court of Appeals of the District, 
they have decided that an amendment of this kind, not neces- 
sarily of this kind, but a party charged with the offense of 


violating the code is entitled to a jury trial as a matter of - 


right under the Constitution, and therefore it would be consti- 
tutional for an amendment of this kind. 

Mr. McKEOWN. That is where they were liable to be con- 
fined in prison. 

Mr. AYRES. Oh, yes. 

Mr. McKEOWN. If they have decided that, that is differ- 
ent from anything I am aware of in relation to the Supreme 
Court of the United States. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McKEOWN. Yes. 0 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Our city magistrates have jurisdiction 
up to six months for misdemeanors, and that has been sus- 
‘tained 

Mr. McKEOWN. That is under your State constitution? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Yes. It has come up to the Supreme 
Court. 

Mr. WINGO. The Supreme Court of the United States has 
held that this inhibition does not apply to the States. The 


States may provide just as has been done by the State of New | 


York, but they have held that in a criminal trial in the Fed- 
eral court—and those include the District of Columbia—it is 
bound by this sixth amendment, and you must have the right 
to be tried by jury. . 

Mr. McKEOWN. That should apply to cases where punish- 
ment is given by fine. That would meet the requirement of the 
Constitution. But if you imprison a man without the right 
of trial by jury you would strike out the law. 

Mr. AYRES. I have in mind a case whieh I will put in the 
Record.. I have forgotten the exact title of the case, but it 
covers this exact point. 

Mr. McKEOWN. Is that in the District Code? 

Mr. AYRES. Yes. The very code I am speaking of. 

Mr. BLACK of New York. In what section of the District 
Code is that? 

Mr. AYRES. Section 24. The court held there, in the man- 
ner I mentioned, in construing the present code, where a fine 
was provided for ever $40. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McKEOWN. Yes. 


Mr. BLANTON. Of course, it has been stated that the pres- 
ent code provides now that where the fine is not ever $50 there 
is not any jury. 

Mr. McKHOWN. I will not object to that. 

Mr. BLANTON. I think the amendment of the gentleman 
from Kansas [Mr. Ayres] is absolutely in order. It is consti- 
tutional. We ought to pass it. It will be the greatest boon 
that the people here ever had. 

Š 5 If it can be done, I would have no objec- 

on A 

Mr. BOYCE. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McKEOWN. Yes. 

Mr. BOYCE. The proposed amendment provides for what is 
tantamount to a waiver of a jury trial by an accused charged 
with a misdemeanor in a police court. The amendment does 

not deny the accused the right te a jury trial, but it expressly 
preserves it to him, if he demands such a trial. 

Mr. McKEOWN. My understanding is that the gentleman's 
amendment does more than that. 

Mr. AYRES. No. I am not seeking to amend the whole 
code. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Okla- 
| homa has expired. 
| Mr. ZIHLMAN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that the debate on the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Kansas be now closed. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Maryland asks 
unanimous consent that the debate on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Kansas be now hosed. Is there objec- 
tion? 
| Mr. AHLMAN. Mr. Chairman, I wish to modify that and 
make it at the expiration of five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the gentileman's re- 
| quest? 

There was no objection. 
Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Chairman, may we have the amend- 
| ment again reed? 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
speak for five minutes out of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Mississippi asks 
unanimous consent to address the committee for five minutes 
out of order. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, I can not let this opportunity 
pass without registering my protest against the breach of one 
of the most wholesome and time-honored practices this House 
has ever known—that of reading Washington’s Farewell Ad- 
dress in the House on every anniversary of his birth. [Ap- 
plause.] 

When his birthday falls on Sunday, as it did on yesterday, the 
practice has been to read it the following day. 

1 was over in the Senate a few moments ago, and they were 
reading his Farewell Address, in accordance with the custom 
that is almost as old as this Government. That document is 
perhaps the greatest contribution to American literature. It 
has in it the combined wisdom of all the great leaders of his 
time. It has been the greatest inspiration to the American 
people for more than a hundred years in guiding them through 
the troublous times through which they have passed; and I am 
of the opinion that whenever this House begins to let that anni- 
yersary pass without reading that great document it will set 
a precedent that will redound to the detriment of American 
| institutions in the years to come, as well as to the just criti- 
| cism of the American 

I sincerely trust that before the hour of adjournment arrives 
an arrangement will be made to have the Clerk of the Honse 
read frem the rostrum this great message, the greatest mani- 
festation of American patriotism to be found in all the records 
ef this great Republic. [Applause.] á 

Mr. CRAMTON. The gentleman, I am sure, will be very 
glad to knew that the Speaker has already designated the gen- 
tleman from Montana IMr. Leavirr] to read the Farewell 

Address. 

Mr. RANKIN. I raised this question when the House first 
| convened, and the Speaker, as I recall, said that he did not 
| know anything about it; that it was not for the Speaker to 

decide. He first thought that it was read at the memorial 
| services on yesterday; then he sald it was not. It is now about 
| 4-e’cleck in the afternoon. The legislative day has almost 
expired, and if we continue the consideration of this bill until 
it is finished, it will take the entire day. 

Mr. CRAMTON. The Speaker—I do not know but it may be 
in of the inquiry of the gentleman fram Missis- 


consequence 
Sippi—has designated the gentleman from Montana te read it 
if called for by the House. The gentleman from Mississippi 
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has the same right as any one else to make the request. His 
present remarks would stand and be construed as a request. 
Mr. RANKIN. As I said, I raised this question when the 
House first convened in the hope that some of the Members in 
control of the legislative program would have this address 


read. 

Mr. CRAMTON. I say that probably resulted in the Speaker's 
action. 

Mr. BLANTON. When we have passed the traffic bill there 
will. be another bill taken up directly, and the gentleman will 
then be given the opportunity to have the address read. 

Mr. RANKIN, I decline to yield further. I wanted to call 
the attention of the House to this matter again and to express 
the hope that the House will not adjourn without having read, 
in accordance with a time-honored custom, that immortal fare- 
well message of the Father of his Country. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Missis- 
sippi has expired. Without objection, the amendment will 
again be reported. 

The amendment was again read. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. Ayres]. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. ABERNETHY) there were—ayes 38, noes 5. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Chairman, I raise the point of order 
that there is no quorum present. Pending that, if the Chair 
and the committee will permit, I would like to ask the gentle- 
man from Kansas a question. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, that is not permissible. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. I insist on the point of order, then. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee do 
now rise. 
` Mr, ABERNETHY. If I can get this information I will with- 
hold the point of order. Can I not ask a question for infor- 
mation? 

Mr. BLANTON. The gentleman cut himself out by making 
the point of no quorum. If the gentleman will withdraw his 
point of no quorum he can ask all the questions he pleases. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. I can not withdraw it without asking 
the question. 

Mr. BLANTON. If the gentleman will withdraw it he can 
ask all the questions he pleases. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. I ask the gentleman from North Carolina 
to withdraw his point of order of no quorum and let us get 
along with this bill. 


Mr. ABERNETHY. If the chairman of the committee will 


permit, I just want to ask a question for information of the 
author of this amendment. 

Mr. ORAMTON. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent—— 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from North Carolina has 
the floor and has made a point of order of no quorum. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Chairman, I will withhold it tempo- 
rarily if the committee will permit me to ask a question for 
information. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that the gentleman be allowed one minute in which to ask a 
question. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I move to make it two min- 
utes in which the gentleman from North Carolina may have 
time to ask queStions of the gentleman from Kansas. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. I would like to ask the author of this 
amendment whether or not—— 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair desires to know whether the 
gentleman from North Carolina raises the point of no quorum. 
If he does—— 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Chairman, I withhold that for the 
time being. ‘ 

The GHAIRMAN. The point can not be withheld. The gen- 
tleman either raises it or he does not raise it. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Chairman, I withdraw it. 

Mr, RANKIN, Mr. Chairman, I make the point of no quo- 
rum. In order that we may have the Farewell Address of the 
Father of our Country read, I make the point of order of no 
quorum, so that we may.get back into the House. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee 
do now rise, and on that I ask for tellers. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas moves that 
the committee do now rise and asks that the question be taken 
by tellers. As many as are in favor of taking the question by 
tellers will rise and stand until counted. [After counting.] A 
sufficient number have arisen, and tellers are ordered. 

The Chairman appointed as tellers Mr. ZIHLMAN and Mr. 
BLANTON. 


a aie opie divided; and the tellers reported—ayes 12, 
noes 

The CHAIRMAN, The motion that the committee rise is not 
agreed to, a quorum is present, and the amendment offered by 
the gentleman from Kansas is agreed to. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I have an amendment on 
the Clerk’s desk. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. BLANTON: Page 4, line 19, after the 
word “men,” add the following: in all felony cases, but in all mis- 
demeanor cases where a jury trial is authorized the jury shall be com- 
posed of six men, with right of appeal.” 


Mr. BLACK of New York. Mr. Chairman, I make a point of 

order against the amendment. 
ae BLANTON, Mr. Chairman, it is not subject to a point 
of order. 

Mr. BLACK of New York. Mr. Chairman, I make a point of 
order against the amendment, on the ground that the amend- 
ment is not in order because it calls for a jury of six persons to 
try a man accused of a crime in a Federal court. The courts 
have uniformly held that Article VI of the Federal Constitution 
requires that in the Federal courts there shall be a jury of 12 
persons. 

Mr. BLANTON. Even if that were true, this committee is 
not controlled by constitutional provisions. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will say, first, that in the 
opinion of the present occupant of the chair the constitu- 
tionality or nonconstitutionality of a pending amendment or 
bill very rarely, if ever, becomes a subject for consideration 
by the Presiding Officer of the House or of the committee upon 
a point of order, and the Chair does not belieye that the con- 
stitutional question is now before the Chair for consideration. 

Mr, BLACK of New York, Will the Chair hear me on that? 

The CHAIRMAN, The Chair will hear the gentleman 
briefly. 

Mr. BLACK of New York. As the rules of the House derive 
their only authority from the Constitution, I think that when 
a problem is presented to the House that may be affected by 
the Constitution you can go back of the rules of the House 
and raise a parliamentary objection to a pending proposition 
on the ground that it contravenes the Constitution. The rules 
of the House can be no better than the Constitution. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will call attention to the 
House Manual and Digest, the edition of 1923, page 271, in 
which is to be found the following sentence: 


He— 


The Speaker or the Chairman of the committee, as the case 
may be— 
does not decide on the legislative effect of propositions or on the 
consistency of proposed action with other acts of the House, or on 
the constitutional powers of the House, or on the propriety or ex- 
pediency of a proposed course of action 


Citing precedents. 

The rules of the House state well-defined limits within which 
the Chairman of the committee or the Speaker of the House 
must rule upon propositions offered for the consideration of 
the House or the committee. 

With reference to- the question of germaneness, the Chair 
will say that the language on page 4, line 18, of the bill reads 
as follows: 


The jury for service in said court shall consist of 12 men, who shall 
have the legal qualifications necessary 


And so forth. In other words, the section does treat of the 
number of men who shall constitute a jury for the trial of 
cases in the police court of the District of Columbia. The 
proposed amendment merely modifies that by providing that 
there shall be 12 men in felony cases and 6 men in misde- 
meanor cases. 

The Chair thinks the amendment very clearly is germane. 
The point of order is overruled. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman—— 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. Will the gentleman yield for me to submit 
a unanimous-consent request? 

Mr. BLANTON. In just a moment I will yield. 

Gentlemen, I am extremely delighted that this committee is 
honored this afternoon with the presence of our chairman of 
the Committee on Appropriations [Mr. Mappen]. With his 
help we may pass this amendment. The gentleman is in favor 
of it and knows the need of it. He knows the necessity of it 
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He has almost injured his health working in the committee 


Mr. WINGO. I know that, but the Supreme Court has held 


rooms of the Committee on Appropriations trying to reduce the | in three cases—Capital Traction Co. v. Hoffman (174 U. S.), 


expenditures of this Government. 

This is not a radical amendment to the law. This is a con- 
servative, salutary amendment to the law. Name me a single 
State in this Union that does not in misdemeanor cases permit 
a jury of six men. You can not name me a one now that does 
not so provide. 

Mr. RATHBONE and Mr. McKEOWN rose. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I am not going to yield my 
time away now to my good friend, the distinguished gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. RATHBONE]. The gentleman deserves great 
praise for his splendid work done on this bill, but he is one of 
those technical lawyers who want to pass a substitute Senate 
bill whether it is good or bad. I want to pass a Senate bill 
when it is as good as the bill my Illinois friend helped to write, 
but when it is bad I want to amend it. 

Mr. RATHBONE. I will show the gentleman the provision 
of the Constitution of the United States. 
` Mr. BLANTON. I ask that the distinguished gentleman 
please permit me to get through with my short speech. 

Mr. McKHOWN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. I am sorry I can not yield now, I have not 
the time. 

This bill, if you adopt my amendment, will give a jury of 12 
men to every criminal charged with a felony. If you adopt 
my amendment it will give a jury to every man charged with a 
crime where the punishment is over $300, and if you adopt the 
amendment which I propose and which I have written and in- 
troduced here at the suggestion of the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations, when a man is charged with a little 
misdemeanor down here and the law otherwise does not give 
him the right to demand a jury trial, he can be tried by six 
men, and necessarily that does not cost the Government so 
much money, 

Down in my State, in the county court, every county court 
jury that tries criminal cases of less degree than a felony tries 
them with a jury of six men. In my State every civil action 
that involves not more than $1,000 is tried in the county court 
before a jury of six men. In every. police and justice of the 
peace court in that great State of Texas the criminals are 
tried by a jury of six men. 

I know that criminal lawyers who do criminal practice want 
juries of 12 men. Why? They can always expect to get 1 
out of the 12 to hang the jury in favor of the criminal. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Texas 
has expired. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that all debate on this section and all amendments thereto close 
in 15 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WINGO. Mr, Chairman and gentlemen of the commit- 
tee, I wish it were possible to have in the District of Columbia 
R trial by a jury of only six men, but I want to ask the atten- 
tion of the committee while I cite you to the fact that the 
Supreme Court of the United States has held in five cases 
that the right of trial by jury and the jury referred to in the 
sixth amendment of the Constitution means the old, common- 
law jury of 12 men. It has further decided in at least three 
cases that that provision applies to the District of Columbia 
and to the Territories, 

The gentleman says that down in Texas they can try them 
with six men. That is true. 

The Supreme Court has held, and I will read you the citation 
from Senate documents, volume 3, as follows: 


The jury referred to is a jury constituted, as it was at common 
law, of 12 men, but this requirement applies to prosecutions in the 
Federal courts alone; it does not guarantee trials by jury in the State 
courts, and so does not preclude a trial without jury in a State court, 
or a trial with a jury of less than 12 men. 


In other words, if you will take the history of the sixth 
amendment, you will find it was specifically intended by the 
founders that this restriction should apply to trials in the 
Federal courts, and for that reason State courts are only 
limited by the restrictions of their own constitutions, 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WINGO. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr, BLANTON, The distinction is that the Congress with 
respect to matters in the District of Columbia has the same 
jurisdictional powers and the same legislative powers that a 
legislature has over any State. 
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Reynolds v. United States (98 U. S.), and Lovato v. New 
Mexico (242 U. S.) —that this amendment, referring to the 
Sixth amendment, is applicable to trials in the courts of the 
District of Columbia and the Territories. 

In other words, if a man is entitled to a trial by jury at all in 
the District of Columbia and in the Territories and in every Fed- 
eral court—if he is entitled to demand a jury trial, the Supreme 
Court has held that that means a common-law jury of 12 men. 

We can not do in the District of Columbia like they may in 
Texas. There the State permits a jury in misdemeanor cases 
of less than 12 men. That question has been settled by the 
Supreme Court and you would absolutely destroy your whole 
provision if you provide for 6 men instead of 12. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Has not the court further held 
that it does not guarantee a jury trial in State courts, that this 
is a limitation on the Federal courts, and not the State courts. 

Mr. WINGO. In other words, they were trying to prevent 
what they feared was tyranny of the Federal courts, and they 
provided that as far as the Federal courts are concerned, the 
right of trial by jury was preserved and they guaranteed that 
right as defined by common law, that that right should not be 
denied him, and the Supreme Court has held that right was not 
only to a jury but to a jury of 12 men, and it could not be set 
aside by any legislative provision. 

Mr. RATHBONE. Mr. Chairman, I desire to call attention 
to Article VI of the Bill of Rights of the Constitution of the 
United States, which reads as follows: 


In all criminal prosecutions the accused shall enjoy the right to a 
speedy and public trial by an impartial jury of the State and district 
wherein the crime shall have been committed, which district shall have 
been previously ascertained by law, and to be informed of the nature 
and cause of the accusation; to be confronted with the witnesses 
against him; to have compulsory process for obtaining witnesses in his 
favor; and to have the assistance of counsel for his defense. 


That deals with Federal courts, Later on, in Article XIV, 
an amendment was adopted to the Constitution of the United 
States, which deals with the subject of jury trials in the State 
courts and that is a totally different matter, and has been so 
construed by the Supreme Court of the United States. That 
reads: 


No State shall make or enforce any law which shall abridge the privi- 
leges or immunities of citizens of the United States; nor shall any 
State deprive any person of life, liberty, or property without due process 
of law. 


Now it appears clear, gentlemen, that if we are going to have 
a law that will stand the test of the Supreme Court, that will 
be constitutional, we must make it stand on the provisions of 
the Bill of Rights, Article VI, that guarantees every person in 
the District in all criminal prosecutions without distinction, 
whether they are felonies or misdemeanors, all criminal prose- 
cutions, a trial by jury. That means, as the gentleman from 
Arkansas has said, and no lawyer here will dispute its ac- 
curacy, that means the common-law jury, a jury of 12 men, the 
only jury known to the common law. 

In other words, Article VI of the Bill of Rights was to pre- 
serve the rights and liberty of the people of the District of 
Columbia, which is the same as a Territory, and does not extend 
to the States. That is the plain difference between the two. I 
am satisfied that if we have ever passed this amendment we 
would have a flaw in this law, and it will be to that extent un- 
constitutional. 

Mr. BLACK of New York. Mr. Chairman and members of 
the committee, this is no time to break down the barriers sur- 
rounding criminal juries. I have a case in point—Rasmussen 
against the United States. The Oregon code that was passed for 
Alaska covered misdemeanors and permitted jury trials by six 
persons. Here is the case in the One hundred and ninety-seventh 
United States Reports, page 516, Rasmussen v. the United 
States—this is the syllabus: 


Under the treaty with Russia ceding Alaska and the subsequent 
legislation of Congress, Alaska has been incorporated Into the United 
States and the Constitution is applicable to that Territory, and under 
the fifth and sixth amendments Congress can not deprive one there 
accused of a misdemeanor of trial by a common law jury, and that 
paragraph 171 of the Alaska Code (31 Stat, 858), in so fare as it pro- 
vides that in trials for misdemeanors six persons shall constitute a 
legal jury, is unconstitutional and void. 


That case directly covers this situation. 
Mr. MADDEN, Is this police court a Federal court? 
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Mr, BLACK of New York. It has been construed as a Fed- 
. eral court. This case was argued November 4, 1904, and was 
decided in 1905. 

Mr. McKEOWN. Mr. Chairman, I think that not only this 
amendment is unconstitutional, but the amendment of the gen- 
tleman from Kansas [Mr. Ayres] goes too far. The Supreme 
Court has decided that question in the case of United States 
against Wilson, where the United States Supreme Court held 
that in the District of Columbia you could not deprive a man 
of a trial by jury except in such petty cases at common law 
as were not tryable by a jury. That is the reason why I 
wanted te eall the attention of the gentleman from Kansas 
{Mr, Ayres] to the fact that if he so drafted his amendment as 
not to provide for imprisonment he could get by with it and have 
a summary trial, but I announce here now that you can not 
try a man in the District of Columbia where the punishment 
may be confinement in prison without the right of trial by jury, 
and you can not evade that by giving them six jurors in the 
police court with a trial de novo in the Supreme Court of the 
District, because the Supreme Court has held that that is a 
mere mockery, that a man is entitled to a trial upon the first 
instance in the courts by a jury of 12 men. It is unfortunate 
that the condition here is not the same as in the States, where 
you can try men in the courts summarily, and, as I remember 
it, in New York City they try them so fast sometimes that you 
can hardly keep up with them. That is not the case here. Here 
it is a matter of whether you are going to pass a law that will 
be constitutional or a law that will get immediately into the 
courts and be stricken down. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. Does not the gentleman think there is 
a distinction between a police court of the District of Columbia 
and the ordinary Federal court? 

Mr. McKEOWN. No; the Supreme Court of the United 
States says that there is no distinction in the District of Co- 
lumbia. The case of Callan against Wilson so holds. That is 
the case that went from the police court. I call the gentle- 
man’s attention to the case and he can satisfy himself. In the 
police court of the District of Columbia they tried a gentleman 
and deprived him of his right of trial by jury. He went to 
the Supreme Court under a writ of habeas corpus, and that 
court said there was only one class of cases in the District of 
Columbia which could be tried summarily, and those were such 
cases as commonly were classed as petty cases, and that means 
cases where no imprisonment can result. If you want that 
amendment to stand up you had better strike out the language 
referring to imprisonment. I call attention to just what the 
Supreme Court says. I am reading now from Thompson v. 
Utah (170 U. S. Repts. 349): 


Assuming then that the provisions of the Constitution relating to 
trials for crimes and to criminal prosecutions apply to the Territories 
of the United States, the next inquiry is whether the jury referred to 
in the original Constitution and in the sixth amendment is a jury 
constituted, as it was at common law, of 12 persons, neither more nor 
less. (2 Hale's P. C. 161; 1 Chitty’s Cr. Law, 505.) This question 
must be answered in the affirmative. When Magna Charta declared 
that no freeman should be deprived of life, ete., but by the judgment 
of his peers or by the law of the land,” it referred to a trial by 12 
jurors, 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, let us have the amendment 
again reported. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the Clerk will again 
report the amendment. 

There was no objection, and the Clerk again reported the 
Blanton amendment. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. BLANTON) there were—ayes 5, noes 52. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair calls attention to the fact that 
this section is No. “4.” A previous section 4 having been 
adopted, without objection the Clerk will be authorized to re- 
number this and the succeeding sections. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. ° 

The Clerk read as follows: 

DIRECTOR OF TRAFFIC—REGULATIONS 

Src. 5. (a) The commissioners are hereby authorized to appoint an 
assistant chief of police to be known as the director of traffic who, 
under the direction of the chief of police of the District of Columbia, 
shall perform the duties preseribed in this act and such additional 
duties, not inconsistent therewith, in respect of the regulation and 
control of traffic in the District, as the commissioners may require. 


The term of office of the director shall be three years and his salary 
shall be fixed in accordance with the classification act of 1923. The 
director shall be subject to removal by the commisisoners for cause. 

(b) The director is hereby authorized, beginning 50 days after the 
enactment of this act, (1) to make reasonable regulations with respect’ 
to brakes, horns, lights, mufflers, and other equipment, the speed and 
parking of vehicles, the registration of motor vehicles, the issuance, 
and revocation of operators’ permits, and such other regulations with 
respect to the control of traffic in the District not in conflict with / ny) 
law of the United States as are deemed advisable, and (2) to pre- 
scribe within the limitations of this act reasonable penalties of fine,’ 
or imprisonment not to exceed 10 days in lieu of or in addition to 
any fine, for the violation of any such regulation. Such regulations 
shall become effective when adopted and promulgated by the commis- 
sloners in accordance with law. 

(e) Regulations promulgated under subdivision (b) shall, when 
adopted, be printed in one or more of the daily newspapers published | 
in the District, and no penalty shall be enforced for any violation of | 
any such regulation which occurs within 10 days after such publica- 
tion, except that whenever it is deemed advisable to make immediately | 
effective any regulation relating to parking, diverting of vehicle traffic, | 
or closing of streets to such trafic, the regulation shall be effective 
immediately upon placing at the point where it is to be in force con- 
spicuous signs containing a notice of the regulation. The placing at 
or upon the public highway of any sign relating to parking or the 
regulation of traffic, except by the authority of the director is pro- 
hibited. 

(d) The commisisoners are hereby authorized to appoint one addi- 
tional assistant to the corporation counsel, whose salary shall be fixed 
in accordance with the classification act of 1923. 


The CHAIRMAN. The Chair calls attention to the spelling 
of the word “the,” in line 6, page 8. Without objection the 
spelling will be corrected. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment, which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. MALMAN: Page 6, line 16, strike out 
all after the word “appoint” down to the word “the” in line 16 and 
insert a,“ so that it will read“ to appoint a director of traffic.” 


Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, if the gentleman will per- 
mit at this time, I offer a substitute for that, which I send 
to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. BLanTon as a substitute to the amend- 
ment offered by Mr. ZinLuax: Page 6, line 16, after the word 
“appoint,” strike out the balance of line 16, all of line 17, and that 
part of line 18 down to and including the word Columbia” and in- 
sert in lieu thereof the following: “a director of trafie who” 


Mr. ZIHLMAN. Mr. Chairman, is not that practically the 
same amendment? 

Mr. BLANTON. The only difference is that my substitute 
conforms to what the joint committee of the House and the 
Senate agreed upon without a dissenting vote, if I remember 
correctly, while the gentleman’s amendment does not meet 
their agreement at all. That joint committee agreed upon a 
director of traffic who should have charge of the traffic of the 
District of Columbia. The gentleman makes him a submissive 
officer to the present major and superintendent of police, 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. Mr. Chairman, I understand the difference 
between the gentleman’s amendment and mine. This bill was 
amended on the floor of the Senate to provide that the 
director of traffic should be the assistant to the chief of 
police. The idea of the joint committee, as I understand i 
was that we should obtain for the director of the traffic the 
best man obtainable, and that his classification and compensa- 
tion should be left to the discretion and judgment and finding 
of the Classification Board under the classification act. The 
committee did debate the matter as to whether this director 
should be under the direction and jurisdiction of the chief of 
police or not, and it was decided in the committee that we 
should not set up here in Washington a dual system of traffic 
control, that the enforcement of this act must necessarily 
depend upon the members of the Metropolitan police force 
of the city, and that we should not set up a director for the 
enforcement of the provisions of this act who was not directly 
under the authority of the chief of police. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. Yes. 

Mr. CRAMTON. I am heartily in accord with the gentle- 
man as to that portion of his remarks, but I want to know 
just what the effect of the gentleman's amendment will be upon 
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the salary. I suppose the gentleman knows what the salary 
of an assistant chief of police would be? 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. Yes. 

Mr. CRAMTON., What will be the salary of the director 
of traffic? 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. Well, I would say to the gentleman—— 

Mr. CRAMTON What is the salary of assistant chief of 
police? 

Mr. ZIHLMAN Three thousand, five hundred dollars a 
year is the salary of the assistant chief of police, and we could 
not get a satisfactory man as director of the traffic at a 
small salary, and it would result in designating one of the 
lieutenants of police to do this work. It is the idea of the 
committee that we should have the very best man obtainable 
and it is our opinion he would be classified in the same classi- 
fication as the chief of police. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Is it intended that there shall be promoted 
the present traffic officer at a very generous raise of pay? 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. I will say to the gentleman that the ap- 
pointment of a director of trafie is left to the discretion of the 
Commissioners of the District of Columbia, and the committee 
did not attempt to provide they should appoint or not appoint 
a member of the present police force. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Is it the gentleman’s expectation that a 
more liberal salary would permit the bringing in of a more 
expert assistant rather than just being a polite form of making 
â generous salary to some one already in the service? 

Mr. ZIHLMAN, I will say to the gentleman that it was 
the opinion of the committee that we should obtain the very 
best man that is possible to get for this position, and it was 
the hope of the committee that the commissioners would ap- 
point some one who has given thought and study to the many 
problems arising out of modern motor vehicle traffic, and if 
necessary they could go beyond the confines of the District in 
securing such a man. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, there is just this difference 
in the two propositions: If you adopt the amendment of the 
gentleman from Maryland [Mr. Zruuman], you have a director 
of traffic, which you say in another line of the bill shall be 
under the direction of the chief of police. There is no such 
officer in the District of Columbia as “the chief of police.” 
There is no such official. There is no such officer here known 
to the law. The man who acts as a chief of police is designated 
as major and superintendent of police.“ He is Major Sul- 
livan. You do not want this new official to be director of traffic 
under the direction of a straw man. I do not want him to come 
under the direction of anybody. I wish you could have heard 
the expert director of traffic from New York City who came 
down and testified before the joint Senate and House commit- 
tees. I never saw before such efficiency in my life displayed by 
any one executive. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. I wish we had in the District of Columbia 
and everywhere else a traflic director like that in New York. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. And Doctor Harris serves without salary. 

Mr. BLANTON. He is one of the finest traffic experts I ever 
heard testify. I wish Washington could get one like him. 

Mr. HAMMER. My information from all sources is that the 
police authorities there depend upon him for information, and 
he did not depend upon anyone. 

Mr. BLANTON. You go to New York City and try to violate 
the traffic laws and you will find out his efficiency in about two 
minutes. 

Mr. GASQUE. And is it not a fact also that if we put him 
under the major of police we will have no traffic director? 

Mr. BLANTON. You will thus give him no chance whatever 
to bring about better conditions or to display his own initia- 
tive and genius. I want a change, to stop these fellows running 
at high speed, joy riding er safety platforms, and killing 
five people at a time. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. I will. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. Will this director of traffic exercise 
police powers? 

Mr. BLANTON, He is to be the head of all traffic regu- 
lations. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. With the authority to arrest? 

Mr. BLANTON. Certainly. He makes the rules and regula- 
tions and the police department under him enforce them. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. And he has power to detail men where 
he wants to? 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes. It should be just exactly like the law 
of New York. 

Mr, LAGUARDIA. He is deputy police commissioner, 


Mr. BLANTON, It should be exactly the same with this 
man. I expect to offer another amendment that puts him at 
the head of the enforcement of all traffic regulation and hope 
that the gentleman will support me. 

Mr, HUDSPETH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. I will. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. The gentleman from New York stated 
that the traffic director of New York served without pay? 

Mr. BLANTON. This is a $7,500 job in this case before us. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. Has the gentleman ever found a man 
in the District of Columbia who was willing to work with- 
out pay? 

Mr. BLANTON. No; but we ought to be able to find a good 
one for the $7,500. No matter which amendment is adopted 
the man whom you create is going to get $7,500 under the 
present law, because you provide he shall get the salary fixed 
by the classification act, and that salary is $7,500 for every 
director, so the salary question is not involved. 

Mr. THATCHER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield 
there for a question? 

Mr, BLANTON. I yield. 

Mr. THATCHER. To whom will the director you propose 
report? 

Mr. BLANTON. To nobody. He is at the head of traffic 
regulations and enforcement, and Congress will look to him 
and to the police department to see that we have proper law 
enforcement here. If he and the police do not do their duty, 
we know how to get behind them. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. Who appoints him? 

Mr BLANTON. I would like to see the President do it, so 
that it would not embarrass the commissioners. ‘The bill pro- 
vides that the commissioners shall do it. But in any event 
the director of traffic ought to be the head of his department. 
That is the idea of my friend from Illinois [Mr, RATHBONE]. 
I am backing him up on it. I hope you will adopt it. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that all debate on this section and all amendments thereto 
close in 10 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection to the gentleman's re- 
quest? 

Mr. BLANTON. I object. 

Mr. HAWES. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the RECORD, 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. Mr. Chairman, I move that all debate on 
this section and all amendments thereto close in five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Maryland moves 
that the debate on this section and all amendments thereto 
close in five minutes. The question is on agreeing to that mo- 
tion. 

Mr, DOWELL. Mr. Chairman, I move an amendment by 
making it close now. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I offer a substitute. 

The CHAIRMAN. One ata time. The gentleman from Iowa 
moves that the debate be closed now. 

Mr. BLANTON, I offer a substitute to the amendment of 
the gentleman from Maryland. This is one of the most impor- 
tant provisions we have. I offer a substitute, that the debate 
close in 20 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas moves as a 
substitute that the debate close in 20 minutes. The question is 
on agreeing to that motion. 

The question was taken; and the Chairman announced that 
the noes appeared to have it. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I ask for a division. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas asks for a 
division. 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 26, noes 53. 

So the substitute was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question recurs on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Iowa, that the debate do now 
close. 7 

The question was taken; and the Chairman announced that 
the ayes appeared to have it. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I ask for a division. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
that the demand for a division came too late. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas demands a 
division. 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 51, noes 15. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment as amended. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question recurs on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Texas [Mr. BLANTON] as a sub- 
stitute for the amendment offered by the gentleman from Mary- 
land [Mr. ZIHLMAN]. 

The question was taken; and the Chairman announced that 
the noes appeared to have it. 

Mr. BLANTON. A division, Mr. Chairman. 
soe CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas demands a 

vision. 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 31, noes 38. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN, ‘The question recurs on the motion offered 
by the gentleman from Maryland. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Michigan offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 7, line 8, after the word “advisable,” strike out the period 
and insert a comma and add “ shall remain in force until revoked by 
the director with the approval of the commissioners, 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Michigan. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HAMMER. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from North Carolina of- 
fers an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Hauunm: Page 8, line 23 


The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will state that that section has 
not yet been reached, The Clerk will read. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


OPERATORS’ PERMITS 


Sec. 6. (a) Upon appiication made under oath and the payment of 
the fee hereinafter prescribed, the director is hereby authorized to issue 
annually a motor-vehicle operator's permit to any individual who, after 
examination, in the opinion of the director, is mentally, morally, and 
physically qualified to operate a motor vehicle in such manner as not 
to jeopardize the safety of individuals or property. The director shall 
canse eich applicant to be examined as to his knowledge of the traffic 
regulations of the District and shall require the applicant to give a 
practical demonstration of his ability to operate a motor vehicle within 
a congested portion of the District and in the presence of such indi- 
viduals as he may authorize to conduct the demonstration, except that 
upon the renewal of any such operator’s permit such examination and 
demonstration may be waived in the discretion of the director. Opera- 
tors’ permits shall be issued for a period not in excess of one year 
expiring on March 31, renewable for periods of one year upon com- 
pliance with such regulations and the payment of such fee, not exceed- 
ing $1, as the director of trafic may prescribe, The fee for any such 
permit shall be $2 except that in case of any permit which will expire 
within less than six months of the date of its issuance the fee shall 
be $1. In case of the loss of an operator's permit the individual 
to whom such permit was issued shall forthwith notify the director, 
who shall furnish such individual with a duplicate permit. The fee 
for each such duplicate permit shall be 50 cents. No operator's per- 
mit shall be issued to any individual under 16 years of age; and no 
such permit shall be issued to any individual 16 years of age or 
over but under 18 years of age for the operation of any motor vehicle 
other than a passenger vehicle used solely for purposes of pleasure 
and owned by such individual or his parent or guardian, or a motor 
cycle, or a motor bicycle, 

(b) Each operator's permit shall (1) state the name and address 
of the holder, together with such other matter as the director may 
by regulation prescribe, and (2) contain his signature and space for the 
notation of convictions for violations of the traffic laws of the District. 

(e) Any individual to whom bas been issued a permit to operate a 
motor vehicle shall have such permit in his immediate possession at 
all times when operating a motor vehicle in the District and shall 
exhibit such permit to any police officer when demand is made therefor. 
Any individual failing to comply with the provisions of this subdivi- 
sion sball, upon conviction thereof, be fined not less than $2 nor 
more than 840. 

(d) The director shall provide by regulation for the issuance without 
charge, upon application therefor, of operators’ permits under the 
provisions of this act to individuals in possession of operators’ per- 
mits issued to such individuals in the District prior to the enactment 
of this act. Such permits shall be issued with or without the examina- 
tion and practical demonstration provided in subdivision (a) of this 
section, as the direetor may deem advisable. All such permits shall 
expire on March 31, 1926. 
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(e) No individual shall operate a motor vehicle in the Distriet, 
except as provided in section 7, without having first obtained an opera- 
tor's permit issued under the provisions of this act. Any individual | 
violating any provision of this subdivision shall, upon eee 
thereof, be fined not more than $500 or imprisoned for not more than 
one year, or both, 

(t) Nothing in this act shall relieve any individual from compliance 
with the act entitled, “An act to amend the license law, approved! 
July 1, 1902, with respect to licenses of drivers of passenger vehicles 
for hire.“ approved January 29, 1913. 


Mr. HAMMER. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentieman from North Carolina offers 
an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Hammer: Page 8, line 23, after the word 
„demonstration“ and before the word “be,” strike out the word 
“may” and insert “shall”; after the word “ waived” strike out the 
words “in the discretion of the director” and insert the following: 
“unless written complaint is made and filed with the trafic director, 
and in all such cases the Applicant shall have reasonable opportunity 
to show that he is a fit person to operate a motor vehicle.” 

And on page 9, line 1, after the word “renewable” and before the 
word “for,” insert the words “as hereinbefore provided in this 
section.” x 


Mr. HAMMER. Mr. Chairman, in order that that may be 
complete it is necessary to consider another amendment with it. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The gentleman from North Carolina asks 
unanimous consent that a further amendment may be read for 
the information of the committee. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment proposed by Mr. HAMMER: On page 10, line 11, after the 
word “issued and before the word “ without,” strike ont the words 
“ with or“; on page 10, line 13, after the word “ section,” retain the 
comma and strike out the words “as the director may deem ad- 
visable and Insert the words“ unless the traffic director has informa- 
tion that the applicant is not a fit or suitable person to whom a 
license should be issued.” 


Mr. ZIHLMAN. Mr. Chairman, I have no objection to those 
amendments. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the first 
amendment offered by the gentleman from North Carolina. 

The amendment was agreed to- 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is now on the second amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from North Carolina, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. BLANTON: On page 8, line 11, strike out 
the word “ annually.” $ 


Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, my amendment deals only 
with the operator’s permit; it has nothing to do with getting 
annual number tags. Number tags ought to be gotten an- 
nually, but it is all foolishness to renew these licenses for 
operators every year as a matter of course. What is the use of 
forcing a man who already has an operator’s permit to go down 
here every year and get a new one. He is presumed each year 
to be better qualified. Under the present law, for instance, I 
have an operator’s permit in my pocketbook; it is issued to me 
authorizing me to drive an automobile in the District. It is 
good for all time to come unless you change the law. I paid 
$2 for it. If I do something wrong, let them annul it and take 
it away from me, but until I do something wrong why do 
they not let me keep it? They have already passed on my 
qualifications. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. Is an annua fee provided? 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes; an annual fee is provided for and 
required in this bill. There are 100,600 people, approximately, 
in the District who run automobiles. 

Mr. GILBERT. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes. 

Mr. GILBERT. If we strike ont the word “annually,” it 
will leave it as it is in most of the jurisdictions now. 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes. I am going to follow that up by 
striking out the provision for an annual fee at the top of the 
next page. As I say, what is the use of forcing 100,000 District 
people to go down here to a little office on the Ist day of March 
every year and renew these operator’s licenses? It is ridicu- 
lous; it puts them to a lot of trouble; they will have to stand 
in line for a day, or several days, and you will have to give 
them about 25 clerks additional there to wait on them. 
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Mr. HILL of Maryland. And it means additional expense. 

Mr. BLANTON. Of course it does, and that is what we 
are trying to avoid placing on the people here. There is not a 
citizen of the District who operates a car that is in favor of 
this annual license fee. I hope that you will strike out this 
word “annually” and will also adopt an amendment I am 
going to offer to strike out the annual fee of $1. 

Mr. LOWREY, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON, Yes. 

Mr. LOWREY. Would not the cost to the Government for 
a clerical force and so forth be quite a large expenditure of 
time and money, as well as a great interference with our rights? 

Mr. BLANTON. I will state that the clerical force will eat 
up the amount of money you will derive from this license pro- 
vision, and the small amount of $1 which you will have to pay 
is just a small thing compared with going down here and stand- 
ing in line for two or three days trying to get your operator's 
permit renewed every year, and every member of your family 
will have to do likewise. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Oh, no. 

Mr. BLANTON. If a citizen’s wife here in the District 
drives a car, she will have to go down and stand in line and 
get her permit renewed every year. If a citizen’s daughter 
drives a car she will have to go down and get her permit re- 
newed every year, because every operator of a car must have a 
permit. The gentleman from Kansas [Mr. TINCHER] and the 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. UNDERHILL] I understood 
to say, claim they would not have to do that. 

Mr. TINCHDR. No; I did not say that. 

Mr. BLANTON. I misunderstood the gentleman. 

Mr. TINCHER. I said getting a license once was enough. 
For once, I am in accord with the gentleman. 

Mr. BLANTON. I am proud of it. If a citizen of this Dis- 
trict had five children, and his. wife and five children each drove 
a car, all seven of them would have to go down and get an 
operator’s permit, and they would all have to stand in line 
on March 1 and get them renewed each year if this bill stands 
as it is now. I do not think you want to put that trouble on 
them, and I hope you will adopt my amendment. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Mr. Chairman, I want to be heard in 
opposition to the amendment. = 

There are some advantages, possibly, in the amendment 
which the gentleman from Texas has offered, but, as a matter 
of fact, in many States of the Union they have a similar pro- 
vision, only they require the payment of $2 instead of $1 as an 
annual License fee. $ 

You do not have to go down to an office and renew a license. 
You are sent a notice that your license expires on such ard 
such a date and that by inclosing in an envelope a check or 
money order for $2 the license will be renewed. This has re- 
sulted in a revenue in the State of Massachusetts of over 
$400,000 a year for keeping the roads in repair in part and 
such other expenses as the commission may find necessary, 
The clerical hire will not begin to eat up the $100,000 that the 
gentleman prophecies will come into the Treasury. Further- 
more, it is a protection to the people. 

Mr. RATHBONE. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Yes. 

Mr. RATHBONE. Is not one great advantage in the way 
this bill is drafted the fact that it leaves a certain latitude to 
cover changed conditions. For instance, if an operator is given 
a license, at that time he is a proper man to drive, but con- 
ceivably, he may lose his mind, or later on may become an 
habitual drunkard or be given to the use of narcotic drugs, 
which make him an unfit man to drive. Then should there not 
be an opportunity to deny him a license? Is that well founded 
or not, in the gentleman's opinion? 

Mr. UNDERHILL, It may be well founded, but as a matter 
of fact, this is a revenue proposition rather than a moral one. 

Mr. HAMMER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Yes. 

Mr. HAMMER. As I understand, the amendments that have 
just been adopted avoid the troubles that the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. Buawroy] objects to, and as the bill now stands 
there does not have to be a reexamination but there must be 
the payment of a fee of $1. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. That is all. 

Mr. HAMMER. The amendments provide that the demon- 
stration and examination shall be waived. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Yes; my only objection to that clause 
is that it is not $2 instead of $1. 

Mr. HAMMER. We ought to retain the $1 fee. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. When you license a man in the District 
of Columbia, you license him to drive an automobile in every 
State of the Union—practically every State in the Union—I 


do not say every State because I do not know the law in every 
State, but in many States of the Union, for instance, New York, 
where they have over 1,000,000 registered drivers, they have 
no difficulty in collecting their fee of $2 per annum for a 
license, and there will be no difficulty in the District of Colum- 
bia in collecting a $2 license fee anually for the privilege of 
driving an automobile. It is also a safeguard which ought to 
be retained in the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Texas. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. BLANTON) there were—ayes 25, noes 20. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

58 BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I offer a further amend- 
ment. 

The Clerk read as folows: 


Page 8, beginning with line 24, strike out the words, “ Operators’ 
Permits shall be issued for a period not in excess of one year expiring 
on March 81, renewable for periods of one year upon compliance 
with such regulations and the payment of such fee, not exceeding $1, 
as the director of traffic may prescribe.” 


Mr. BLANTON. I make that amendment to correspond to 
the other amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Texas. 

‘The question was taken; and the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I have one more important 
amendment. 

On page 10, line 5, after the figures “$40,” strike out the 
period and insert a colon and the following proviso: 


Provided, That this shall not apply to transient visitors from States 
in the Union. 


The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 
The Clerk read as folows: 


Amendment by Mr. BLANTON: Page 10, line 5, after the figures 
“ $40,” strike out the period and insert a colon and the following 
provision: “Provided, That this shall not apply to transient visitors 
from States in the Union.” 


Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, under this paragraph you 
provide that any visitor from outside must immediately get an 
operator's license; and unless he does, he will be fined. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. Has the gentleman looked at the nonresi- 
dence proyision of the bill, that he must comply with the laws 
of his own State? 

Mr. BLANTON. This section does not refer you to a suc- 
ceeding section, but my amendment makes it certain that it 
does not apply to transient visitors. I want to be sure that 
when the Governor of Maryland comes over here that the very 
minute he crosses the line some policeman does not jack him 
up because he has not an operator's license. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. I will accept the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendmert offered 
by the gentleman from Texas. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word. I want to call the attention of the House to lan- 
guage in section 6. It says: 


The fee for any such permit shall be $2, except that in case of any 
permit which shall expire within less than six months of the date of 
its issuance the fee shall be $1. 


Now, on page 9, line 4, you should strike out the word 
ice and all of lines 5 and 6 and the words “be $1” in 

e 7. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. I will accept that. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 9, line 4, strike out the word “ except,” all of lines 5 and 6, and 
the words be $1" in line 7. 


Mr. ZIHLMAN. I will accept the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
language on page 10, beginning with line 13, “All such permits 
shall expire on March 31, 1926.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment by Mr. ZIHLMAN : On page 10, line 13, strike out the 
words “All such permits shall expire on March 31, 1926.” 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment. 
The amendment was agreed to. 


Ge „ 
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The Clerk read as follows: Mr, BLANTON. We have another one to take up to-night. 
SPEEDING AND RECKLESS. DRIVIKG Mr. LaGUARDIA. I simply want to point out that to- 
Sec. 8. (a) No motor vehicle shall be operated upon any public V ai — 3 time N Sige 
highway in the District at a rate of speed greater than 30 miles ante e Ae ee 
55 £ g per | been waiting patiently all day long here without saying a 


(b) No individual shall operate a mot hi ie | Word. 
perate otor vehicle over any public Mr. CRAMTON. 


highway in the District (1) recklessly; or (2) at a rate of speed 

greater than is reasonable and proper, having regard to the width of now? 

the public highway, the use thereof, and the traffic thereon; or (8) 

80 as to endanger any property or individual; or (4) so as unnecessa- | Mr. LAGUARDIA. Let us be frank about this. The next 

rily or unreasonably to damage the public highway. bill that should have been called up is the so-called rent bill, 
(e) Any individual violating any provision of this section where the | and I respectfully submit to the committee that the District | 


Then why break a perfectly good record 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA RENT COMMISSION 


offense constitutes reckless driving shall, upon conviction for the first | Committee has had two or three days upon which the rent bill 
offense, be fined not less than $25 nor more than $100 or imprisoned not could have been called up. A whole day was spent on the 
less than 10 days nor more than 30 days; and upon conviction for the | milk bill, a bill which simply followed the regulation now in | 
second or any subsequent offense such individual shall be fined not less force in every city in this country. | 
than $100 nor more than $1,000, and shall be imprisoned not less than Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? | 
80 days nor more than one year, and the clerk of the court shall cer- Mr. LAGUARDIA. In just a moment. | 
tify forthwith such conviction to the director, who shall thereupon Mr. BLANTON. I want to have the gentleman yield for a | 
revoke the operator’s permit of such individual. pertinent question. The District Committee this morning 
(d) Any individual violating any provision of this section, except voted to make the rent bill in order right after this bill, and 
where the offense constitutes reckless driving, shall, upon conviction | the gentleman is now keeping it from coming up. | 
for the first offense, be fined not less than $5 nor more than $25; upon Mr. LAGUARDIA. The gentleman is not keeping anything 
conviction for the second offense, such individual shall be fined not less | from coming up, and the gentleman is not so inexperienced in 
than $25 nor more than $100; upon conviction for the third offense or legislative matters as not to know just what is going on. Right 
any subsequent offense such individual shall be fined not less than $100 here in my hand I have a number of protests from investors, 
nor more than $500, and shall be imprisoned not less than 30 days nor agents, and landlords in New York against the rent bill. Here 
more than one year, and the clerk of the court shall certify forthwith.| I have the proof that this District rent bill is not a local 
such conviction to the director, who shall thereupon revoke the oper- | Matter; it is a national matter of the utmost importance. I do 
ator's permit of such individual, res 75 78855 k men on the 008 of 1 has bucked the 
IA 5 mmittee on Rules more than I, an want to say that the 
cane ieee d 1 I offer the following amend- | Committee on Rules is not to blaine, because the District Com- 
The Clerk rend as follows: mittee had several opportunities before this to call this rent 
= bill up and give the House a chance to vote for it. I hope the 
Page 12, line 16, strike out “30” and insert in lien thereof the | Rules Committee will grant a rule now. It is forced to do it. 
figures “22.” The good faith of the President of the United States is at stake. 
| 
| 


Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, the director of traffic of | He urged this bill; he recommended the bill. He is on record 
New York City recommended that under no circumstances wanting a rent bill. It is absolutely necessary. I have some 
should the speed limit be made over 22 miles an hour. If you | Very interesting letters here that I am going to put into the 
pass this bill with a speed limit of 30 miles an hour, you will | RECORÐ. 
have children killed on the streets of Washington every day. Mr. COLE of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
Will the gentleman accept my amendment? yield? 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. Yes; I accept the gentleman's amendment. Mr. WINGO. Mr. Chairman, will be gentleman yield? 

Mr. GREEN. Mr. Chairman, I do not think this amendment | Mr. LAGUARDIA. Just a moment, please. Not only have 
ought to be accepted. The conditions here are very different | landlords all over the country engaged in an organized propa- 
from what they are in New York City. ganda against the rent bill but a prominent life-insurance com- 

Mr. BLANTON. Oh, I do not yield the floor. pany—the New York Life—and bond houses have written letters 

Mr. GREEN. But the gentleman has yielded the floor, and I P protesting against the bill and threatening to refuse to loan 
have not yielded to the gentleman from Texas. Conditions here | money on first mortgages if the rent bill is passed. Since when 
are different from what they are in New York City. These | does a life-insurance company holding the money of the ten- 
wide streets here give opportunity for traffic that is found | ants—yes, gentlemen, money of the tenants, because 99 per 
nowhere in New York. The congestion of traffic here is noth- cent of premiums paid to the New York Life Insurance Co. 


ing like it is in New York. comes from tenants, and it is held in trust. The money does 
Mr. BEGG. Is not the traffic faster than 22 miles an hour | not belong to the New York Life; it belong to the policyholders. 
in New York City? l And why all this protest? Why these threats? In every one 
Mr. GREEN. Oh, they drive much faster than that. of these letters you will see the great fear that rent laws will 
Mr. BEGG, And they yell to you to get out of the way if you | be extended in other centers of population. The greedy land- 
do not go faster than that. lords with their itching palms are impatiently waiting for these 


Mr. GREEN. And in Chicago they very nearly arrest you| beneficial, humane rent laws to expire, so that they can take 
if you do not drive faster than 22 miles an hour on the boule- revenge on tenants who have resisted increases and throw them 
yards, out on the street. They are waiting right here in Washington 

Mr. RATHBONE. Mr. Chairman, this bill provides for | for Congress to adjourn without extending the rent law, so that 
arterial highways. Is it not conceivable that on arterial high- they can increase rents, I know them. I know the same 
ways, which are designed for the purpose of getting traffic | people that are writing me from New York. We extended the 
through speedily, a higher rate of speed than 30 miles an hour | law there to 1926. They are fighting now to oppose a further 
may not only be safe but proper? extension, and the landlords, speculators, loan sharks, mortgage 

Mr. GREEN. Yes. brokers do not want the National Congress to pass a law, be- 

Mr. BLANTON, If you fix the speed limit at 30 miles an| cause they hope to see all rent regulatory laws repealed or 
hour they will drive 40 and 50 miles an hour, and you will | expire. What right has the New York Life Insurance Co. to 
never be able to prove that they were driving recklessly. | threaten that it will not loan money in the District of Columbia 
Whenever you get up to 30 miles an hour it is very hard to tell | if we extend the rent law? Just listen to this letter, which, I 


whether you are going 30 miles an hour or 40. believe, was written to the entire New York delegation: 
The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered r ‘ 
by the gentleman from Texas. : Fate Nabi aig nag dilated 5 ae 
The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by j Brodin, NOW SX ese, 
Mr. Branton) there were—ayes 50, noes 15. Hon. FIORELLO LAGUARDIA, 
No the amendment was agreed to. House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the Dear Si: I desire to call your attention to House bill 11078, 
last word, It is now 5 o'clock, and we have reached page 15 | Senate bill 3764, known as the District of Columbia rent act, 
of the bill. It is quite evident that the committee will take up If this bill becomes a law, a rent commission will be established 
no other bill to-night. which will have full inquisitorial and regulatory powers over all 
Mr. BLANTON. Oh, we are going to take up another one. structures devoted to residential purposes within the District of Colum- 
Mr. LAGUARDIA, And we will be fortunate if we finish this | bia, and quite puts it within the power of said commission to deter- 
bill, mine the amount of rent the landlord or owner may exact. 
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After an examination of this bill I am of the opinion that should 
it be enacted it would be unwise for this company to continue to 
make investments secured by mortgages on residential property within 
the District. Improved real estate like any other commodity must 
have an untrammeled and open market in order to maintain its. yaln- 
ation, and any law which restricts the right of contract between the 
lessor and the lessee must necessarily affect the valuation of the real 
estate involved just as much as would the right of contract in other 
forms of property between the vendor and the vendee. The modern 
method of estimating the valuation of real estate security for purposes 
of making Investments is largely based upon the assured rental return 
over the period of the loan, and such a law would make impossible 
any such estimate. 

Such a law would seriously impair the value of real estate, dis- 
courage the making of loans secured by mortgages thereon and: the 
employment of private capital In the erection of residential buildings 
within the District of Columbia. I believe that the parties who hope 
to be benefited, namely, tenants, will, as a matter of fact, not-be so 
benefited and that in the end they will be compelled to pay a larger 
rent than they would have had this legislation not been enacted. in 
effect, it establishes an involuntary partnership on the part of real 
estate owners with the Government, wherein the owner takes all the 
risk and the Government limits the return. To be logical the propo- 
nents of the bill should go further and provide for the condemnation 
of real estate within the Distriet of Columbia and have the Govern- 
ment operate its own apartment houses. This would at least Le 
honest, as in that event the owners in condemnation proceedings 
would be entitled to damages for the valuation of the property con- 
demned. Under the proposed law the value of thelr holdings will be 
taken away from them by governmental interference without any 
compensation. 

I can not believe that this bill has a chance of passing, but in the 
event that it might, I am taking the liberty of writing this letter to 
urge you to vote against it, 

Yours very truly, 
Harry H. Borrome, 
General Counsel, 


Now, let me read you my reply to the New York Life Insur- 

ance Co.: 
Jaxvanx 29, 1925. 
Harry H. Borromn, Bsq., 
General Counsel New York Life Insurance Co., 
346 Broadway, New York City, 

Dear Sm: I have your letter of January 28, 1925, relative to Senate 
bill 8764, known as the District of Columbia rent act.” You state 
that “after an examination of this bill F am of the opinion that should 
it be enacted it would be unwise for this company to continue to make 
investments secured by mortgages on residential property within the 
District.” Permit me to say that I am of the opinion that you will do 
nothing of the kind. Insurance companies are simply handling public 
funds. If any company or group of companies conspire to sabotage 
against any Federal statute, does it occur to you that such company or 
companies may be prevented from doing business in the District of 
Columbia? 

The pressure that the landlords are bringing to bear against the 
passage of proper regulatory measures and their far-reaching ramifica- 
tions demonstrate beyond any doubt the necessity of passing regulatory 
statutes to protect the tenants and the health, morals, and welfare of 
the community. 

There is not the remotest possibility of the rent law impairing pres- 
ent or future investments of your funds. A life-insurance company, 
being a trustee of public funds, is permitted to invest in first mort- 
gages only, and the amount of each investment is likewise fixed by law. 
Unless the company indulges in speculation and profiteering ventures, 
which the law specifically prohibits, you can not be at any disadvantage 
through the passage of any regulatory rent law. 

You have permitted yourself to become part of a vicious, unwar- 
ranted, and organized propaganda carried on throughout the country 
where rent laws have become necessary. 

Yours very truly, 
F. LAGUARDIA; 


I have absolute proof that the New York Life Insurance Co. 
is actually carrying out its threat. I will now read a letter 
written on January 23, 1925, to Mr. Fred Thorpe Nesbit, of this 
city, which shows clearly that the New York Life Insurance Co. 
has constituted itself the agent for landlords and seeks to in- 
timidate inyestors in the District of Columbia. I serve notice 
right now that if the New York Life Insurance Co. continues 
this practice that legislation will be introduced at the next ses- 
sion of Congress that will control such companies in accord- 
ance with my letter to the company of January 29, 1925, that 
I have just read. Now listen to this sample of intimidation: 


New YORK Lire INSURANCE Co., 

. New York, January 23, 1925, 

Mr. FRED. TRonrn NESBIT, 
Investment Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dnan Siz: In re application for loan of $90,000. This application 
eame before the real estate committee to-day, and I was directed to 
write to you and inform you that in view of the pending legislation 
now before Congress—House bill 11078, Senate bill 3764—known as 
“the District of Columbla rent act,“ this company feels that it can not 
safely make any further commitments for loans secured by mortgages 
on real estate for residential purposes within the District of Columbia. 

If this bill becomes a law, it will give to the rent commission 
created thereby full inquisitorial and regulatory powers over the income 
derived from such property and quite put it within the power of said 
commission to determine the amount of rent the landlord or owner 
may exact, irrespective of whatever previous valuations may have been 
placed upon the said land by a mortgage investor based and calculated 
upon the probable income at the time of making the mortgage. 

As you well know, the modern method of determining the valuation 
of improved real estate depends largely upon the estimated income over 
the period or life of the loan. In the face of such a law it would 
be impossible for this company to make any such estimate and conse- 
quently determine with any degree of security the valuation of the 
property for investment purposes. 

There are many other features of this bill which we think highly 
undesirable, but I will not attempt to cover them in this letter, as our 
primary interest in the legislation is from the standpoint of a mort- 
gage investor. We bave heretofore found Washington a very desirable 
and safe city within which to make mortgage Investments, and we can 
only hope that this legislation may be defeated, so that Washington 
may continue to be as it has been in the past, an outlet of our funds 
for Investment. 

Yours very truly, 
FREDERICK M. CORSE, 
Secretary in Charge. 


I will now give you a sample of some of the letters which I 
received from New York that prove conclusively that the Dis- 
trict rent bill is of national importance besides being a local 
necessity : 

CUSHMAN & WAKEFIELD (INC.), 
New York City, January 29, 1925, 
Hon. FIORELLO LAGUARDIA, 
House of Representatives Office Building, Washington, D. O. 

Drar Six: I feel constrained to express my views to you on the so- 
called District of Columbia Rent Commission act now pending in Coh- 
gress. This proposed legislation is, to my mind, the most radical 
measure that has ever come to my attention. 

While I understand that President Coolidge feels it his duty to do 
something to assist Government employees, I have knowledge of the 
fact that there is an oversupply of moderate-priced apartments and 
homes available in Washington to-day. If my statement be correct, 
there seems no justification for a commission to regulate rents. If my 
statement is not borne out by the facts, there is only one answer, 
which is build more homes in order to make the best law, that of 
“supply and demand,” operative. 

In order to create more homes, efforts should be made to induce the 
mortgage mouey-lending institutions in this city and elsewhere to lend 
more money on new construction in the District of Columbia. 

The best way to attract this money would be to show the need of 
the homes through carefully compiled statistics based on an actual 
rental survey of the existing supply of apartments and the demand 
for them. 

The best way to prevent the investment of such money in Washing- 
ton is to put through the pending Rent Commission act, and I have 
reason to know that should this bill be enacted several, if not all, of 
the large lenders of mortgage money in this city will positively and 
permanently discontinue making any future loans in the District of 
Columbia. 

On account of the foregoing circumstances, I respectfully urge that 
you do everything within your power toward the defeat of this most 
radical and II- advised bureaucratie legislation when it comes up in 
Congress. 

Respectfully yours, 


J. CLYDESDALE CUSHMAN, President. 


P. W. CHapman Co. (Inc.), 
New York, January 81, 1925. 
Hon. FIORELLO H. LAGUARDIA, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


Dran Sin: Our attention has been called to two new bills introduced 
as Government measures into Congress perpetuating a rent commission 
to regulate rents in the District of Columbia, 
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Fully acquainted as we are with the District of Columbia real-estate 
situation, we feel that there is no emergency existing at this time 
which will justify any such regulation of rents, Furthermore, should 
this bill pass in the District of Columbia it will undoubtedly be taken 
up in one form or another in the various States of the Union, and it 
is at once apparent that should a law like this be passed the very 
foundation and security of our real-estate mortgage would be under- 
mined. 

Respectfully, 
GEORGE L. OHRSTROM, Vice President. 


BUILDING MANAGERS AND OWNERS’ 
ASSOCIATION OF New YORK, 
January 12, 1925. 
Mr. FIORELLO H. LAGUARDIA, 
1852 University Avenue, New York City. 


Dran Sin: At a meeting of the executive committee of this associa- 
tion held on January 6, 1925, the following resolution was adopted: 

“ Whereas there has been introduced in the United States Senate a 
bin known as the District of Columbia rent act and designated as 
S. 3764, and in the House of Representatives as H. R. 11078, 
with the intent to nationalize the business of renting dwelling space 
in the District of Columbia because public officeholders and employees 
find their rents burdensome, and the bill contains the recital that the 
Federal Government is embarrassed in the transaction of the public 
business; and 

“Whereas we believe this to be contrary to the facts and to intro- 
duce a new and radical feature of Government interference in busi- 
ness; and 

“Whereas by this bill a commission is clothed with the authority 
to establish the income of all dwelling properties in the District of 
Columbia, therefore determining the return on the investment which 
might be inadequate to pay the interest charges, and thus invite the 
withdrawal of mortgage money from real estate in that city: And be 
it therefore : 

“ Resolved, That the executive committee of the Building Managers 
and Owners’ Association of New York, in session on the 6th day of 
January, 1925, does hereby go on record as being opposed to this 
bill; and be it further 

“ Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be sent to the Senators 
of the State of New York and its Representatives in the House.” 

Yours truly, 
CHARLES F. Merritt, Executive Secretary, 


New York, January 16, 1925, 
Hon. FIORELLO LAGUARDIA, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


: District of Columbia Rent Commission act (Senator BALI/S bill, 
= 3764, and Congressman ReEp’s H. R. 11078) 


Dear Sin: Mere words can not adequately voice the opposition which 
the above measure hag caused among intelligent people in general, 
especially property owners Involved. It is unbelievable to think that 
any member of so honored a body could possibly introduce a bill so 
radical, so drastic, so harmful and rigorous to realty investors. You 
undoubtedly know how it is Joathed, detested, and disliked by the 
real property owners over the entire country. 

It is a precedent which, if set, would cause a great deal of dis- 
turbance in the business world and prove detrimental to the future 
prosperity of our country. 

It is a well-known fact that most businesses are more or less 
dependent upon the real-estate field. It is also acknowledged that if 
the Government will pass stringent and severe measures harmful to 
the investors, they will divert their investments to other fields of 
activities. You can, therefore, readily see the effect it will have upon 
the general trend of the business world. 

Our eountry’s increasing prosperity rests a erent deal upon your 
decision, Business in general might be affected immensely. Will you 
tolerate bureaucratic management to supplant private control? Would 
you permit so preposterous an act to pass the legislature? 

Kindly extend your influence in this matter when it is brought be- 
fore your House and save the business world frem bureaucratic control. 

Most respectfully, 
ParTos REALTY CORPORATION. 
N. C. Pansy, President. 
— 
TURNER ASSOCIATES (Ixc.), 
New York, January 14, 1925, 
Mr. FIORELLO LAGUARDIA, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dran SIR: As Congressman from my State I urge you to vote against 
and to use your influence against the very radical measure now pend- 
ing in Congress, known as the District of Columbia Rent Commis- 
sion act (Congressman REED’S bill, H. R. 11078). As owners of large 
real-estate property in New York City and elsewhere in the State we 


are alarmed at the effect of the successful passing of the rent commise ' 


sion act on all real-estate property throughont the country. 

There doesn't seem to us to be any need for such a commission as 
this bill would set up, nor for offering the free legal service to the 
tenants which the act provides. 

We trust that you will do your best to see that this bill is beaten. 

Very truly yours, 
J. P. H. Perry, 
Vice President. 
E New York, January 13, 1925. 
Hon. FIORELLO II. LAGUARDIA, 
Washington, D. C. 


Dran Sm: We wish to lodge a protest against the proposed passage 
of the Ball bill, Senate 3674, designed to regulate rents in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

We are, of course, aware that this bill, if it becomes a law, will 
apply only to the territory named, but the precedent will be bad 
for the entire country. The war is over, and the time for passing 
emergency measures should also be over. The country Is gradually 
getting on a safe financial footing, but we feel that a law of this kind 
would only make more acute the ill that it intends to remedy. It 
would put a brake upon the investment of capital in housing facilities, 
To use a phrase of the street, it would “ Bite the hand that's feeding 
vou“; will make confusion more confused. 

If paternalistic and regulatory measures remedied evils, Russia 
would be a very happy and prosperous country, but it is neither happy 
nor prosperous. Capital is hidden or is inactive, and the country has 
gone from bad to worse. We appreciate that Washington and the 
United States are, happily, far removed from Russia and her condi- 
tion, but the passage of this measure at this time will make us some- 
what akin. 

We hope that you will not only vote against the bill, but that you 
will use your influence in active way against it. 

Very truly yours. 
G. L. MILLER & Co. (Ixc.), 
G. L. MILLER, President. 
Joux M. Rn & Co. (INc.), 
New York, January 21, 1025. 
Hon, FIORELLO H. LAGUARDIA, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. 0. 


My Dran CONGRESSMAN: We understand that Senate bill 3674 has 
been introduced by Senator BALL, of Delaware, to create and estab- 
lish a commission as an independent establishment of the Federal 
Government to regulate rents in the District of Columbia. 

We believe this is a dangerous measure, and while it affects only the 
District of Columbia, if it should be enacted it would establish a prece- 
dent that might be extended to every State in the Union. 

Yours yery truly, 
JohN M. Riexte, 
UNITED REAL ESTATE OWNERS ASSOCIATION (INC.), 
New York City, January 12, 1925, 
Hon. Fioretto H. LAGUARDIA, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. 0.: 


Re Senate bill 3674, introduced by Senator BALL, of Delaware. 


Dran MR. REPRESENTATIVE: This association, consisting of 11,000 
real-estate owners of the city of New York, is opposed to the above 
bill, even although it is only to apply at the present time to the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

If this bill becomes law, similar legislation may be passed in Con- 
gress to apply to the entire United States, including New York City; 
but even although a like bill were not introduced and passed for such 
purpose, it would be an inducement for every State in the Union to 
pass like legislation. 

The result of this class of legislation will be that it will be the 
entering wedge for legislation to apply to every class of property under 
rental. 

Such legislation will also defeat its own purpose, as the result will 
be to discourage the construction of new housing; and the late shortage, 
which so far as New York City is concerned has been changed into an 
excess, will be changed back into a shortage. 

We urgently ask you to vote against this bill. 

Faithfully yours, 
STEWART Browne, President. 


I earnestly feel that we ought to have the opportunity to 
vote for the extension of the rent law for two more years. 
There is not a Member from a city district but what has been 
receiving letters of the kind I have just read seeking to pre- 
vent the passage of this bill. I firmly believe that landlords 
who are willing to make reasonable profit on their investment, 
who are not waiting to overcharge their tenants, I mean honest 
landlords, are not opposing the extension of this.law or the 
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extension of any State regulatory measure. I know the type of 
speculators, landlords, loan sharks, and agents that do not 
want any law. They want to do as they please. They want 
to have the power to charge any rent they desire and to have 
the right to summarily evict a tenant if he refuses or is unable 
to pay an exorbitant increase. That day is gone, let us hope, 
and gone foreyer, 

I repeat that every profiteering landlord in this country is 
interested, and as between the profiteer and landlord and the 
President of the United States, I appeal to the regular Repub- 
licans to stand by the President. 

Mr. STEVENSON. I make the point of order that the gen- 
tleman is not speaking to his amendment. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA, I thank the gentleman; I am through. 

The CHAIRMAN, The point of order is sustained. The time 
of the gentleman has expired. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


FLEEING FROM SCENB OF ACCIDENT—DRIVING UNDER INFLUENCE OF LIQUOR 
OR DRUGS 


Sec. 9. (a) No individual while operating a motor vehicle in the 
District, knowing that such motor vehicle has struck any individual 
or any vehicle, or that such vehicle has been struck by any other 
vehicle, shall leave the place where the collision or injury occurred 
without stopping and giving his name, place of residence, including 
street and number, and registration and operator's permit numbers 
to the individual so struck or to the owner or operator of the other 
vehicle if such owner or operator is present, or if such owner or oper- 
ator is not present then to bystanders. Any operator whose vehicle 
strikes or causes personal injury to an individual and who fails to con- 
form to the requirements of this subdivision shall, upon conviction of 
the first offense, be fined not less than $100 nor more than $500 or 
shall be imprisoned for a term of not less than 60 days and not more 
than 6 months; and upon the conviction of a second or subsequent 
offense shall be fined not less than $500 nor more than $1,000 and 
shall be imprisoned for a term of not less than six months nor more 
than one year. And any operator whose vehicle strikes or causes 
damage to any other vebicle and who falls to conform to the require- 


ments of this subdivision shall, upon conviction of the first offense, be 


fined not more than $500 or imprisoned not more than six months, 
or both; and for the second or any other subsequent effense be 
fined not more than $1,000 or imprisoned not more than one year, 
or both. 

(b) No individual shall, while under the influence of any intoxicat- 
ing liquor or narcotic drug, operate any motor vehicle in the District, 
Any individual violating any provision of this subdivision shall, upon 
conviction for the first offense, be fined not less than $100 nor more than 
$500 or imprisoned not less than 60 days nor more than 6 months; and 
upon conviction for the second or any subsequent offense be fined not 
less than $200 nor more than $1,000 and imprisoned not less than 
six months nor more than one year. 

(e) Upon conviction of a violation of any provision of this section 
the clerk of the court shall certify forthwith such conviction to the 
director, who shall thereupon revoke the operator’s permit of such 
individual. 


Mr. GILBERT. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment: 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment, 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment by Mr. GILBERT: Page 14, line 13, strike out “or” and 
insert “and.” Also, page 14, line 21, strike out “or” and insert 
“and.” 


Mr. GILBERT. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, the purpose of this is to make a jail sentence compul- 
sory in one of these “hit and run“ cases, where persons run 
into some one and pass on, and it is not left to the discretion 
of the judge. [Applause.] 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. Mr. Chairman, I will accept the amend- 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. GILBERT. Mr. Chairman, I offer another amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment by Mr. GILBERT: Page 15, 
“$500” strike out “or” and insert “ and.” 


[Applause.] 

Mr. GILBERT. Mr. Chairman, that is a similar proposition 
while operating an automobile while intoxicated. We agreed 
in the joint committee on that proposition, but it was stricken 
out in the Senate, and we want to put it back. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 


Une 5, after the figures 


Mr. BEGG. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, 
I move to strike out the last word. I shall not offer an amend- 
ment, but I want to call attention to a provision which I think 
ought to be in any traffic code. In the first place I think the 
committee made a serious mistake when it put the maximum 
speed at 22 miles per hour on the theory that men are going 
to violate the law anyhow. If that is the case there is no use 
in passing a law. There is not a man driving an automobile, 
and that includes us all, who does not exceed 22 miles an hour 
when on an out street, and to pass a law making it 22 miles 
an hour and then to go out yourself and drive 25 miles an 
hour is absolutely a scandal and you ought not to do it. But 
that is not part of the bill to which I wish to refer. I do not 
think the bill, the way you are butchering it up, is going to 
accomplish anything, The purpose of traffic regulation is to 
get the traffic off the street, but this bill seeks to hold it on. 

Now, I want to call attention to another provision you have 
not touched, and I will say I have seen the operation of auto- 
mobiles in every city, big-and little, in the United States east 
of the Mississippi, and there is not a worse city in all of them 
than Washington for the pedestrian who steps out behind an 
automobile in the middle of the street and starts diagonally 
across it. I think your bill ought to incorporate a provision 
somewhere putting the burden of proof on the pedestrians 
when they are crossing a street at other than the crossings, 
or when they are crossing a street when the sign is against 
them. You go down town to-night in your automobile and geta 
“clear” sign to go through on any street, I do not care where, 
and you have to watch every second of the time to dodge a 
string of human beings walking across there on foot. 

Mr. BLANTON, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BEGG. Not now. Now automobile traffic is not a lux- 
ury, it is not a preferred class which drives automobiles. 
Automobiles are an established fact and everybody is using 
them in business as well as pleasure. 

We are passing a law for the benefit of traffic and it ought 
to have the most serious consideration for everybody con- 
cerned. Take New York City or Philadelphia 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman moyes to strike out the 
word “ individual.” 

Mr. BEGG. I am talking about individuals, Mr. Chairman, 
If the gentleman from Florida wants to be so technical, I am 
perfectly willing that he should be so. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Is not the burden of proof 
on them now? 

Mr. BEGG. I so understand. 

I submit to the members of the committee, Mr. Chairman, 
that I can get along as well as the rest of you, but if you are 
going to regulate automobile traffic, as you must do some time, 


why not also regulate the pedestrians, and then have something 


of some value? 

Mr. BLANTON. We will think about what the gentleman 
has said. 

Mr. RATHBONE. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BEGG. Yes. 

Mr. RATHBONE. The committee had advice from the best 
experts of the country. We know we can not put in a bill 
all the requirements. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Ohio has 
expired. 

Mr. BEGG, I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Chairman, to pro- 
ceed for two minutes more. 

Mr. CRAMTON. It would appear that the gentleman is 


filibustering. 

Mr. BEGG. Oh, no. 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Chairman, I ask to be recognized in op- 
position. 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Arkansas will be 
recognized in opposition to the pro forma amendment. 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Chairman, as one of the few pedestrians 
in the House, I think that somebody should get up and speak 
for them. The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Bree] frankly ad- 
mits that he is a speed fiend. The mere presence of an hum- 
ble pedestrian on the public streets is held by the typical 
automobilist as a damnable nuisance and one that ought to 
be knocked out of the way. 

Gentleman may talk about the “jaywalker.” Some people 
cross between the street crossings as a matter of safety. On 
Sixteenth Street a man takes his life in his hands at Six- 
teenth and Irving, at that point where automobiles are going 
in nearly every direction. He does the same thing at Seven- 
teenth and Q Streets, 

Mr. SNELL, What is the matter with Sixteenth and U? | 

Mr. WINGO. Yes; and at Sixteenth and U, and Sixteenth 
and R. I used to reside near Sixteenth and R Streets, and it 
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Was an unusual thing to get by up there on a morning without 
somebody getting hurt in a collision with one of those automo- 
biles driven by the speed fiends, of which my friend from Ohio 
[Mr. Brod] admits he is one. They seem to resent the very 
presence of a pedestrian on the streets. 

Mr, BEGG: The gentleman’s complaint is not of the traffic; 
it is the speed. It is due to the lack of policemen. 

Mr. WINGO. Oh, no. That is not it. It is not a lack of 
policemen, though we need more. If the single policeman that 
you have, whom F have seen stand there at Sixteenth and R 
Streets, would stop one-twentieth of your speed fiends: com- 
ing down Sixteenth Street, life would be safer. 

Mr. BLANTON: Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WINGO: No; I can not yield. I am serious about this, 
The greatest obstacle, the greatest obstruction. there is now 
to maintaining safety on the streets of the District is the very 
Spirit that my friend from Ohio unconsciously shows. It is 
fypical of the average motorist. He has a contempt for the 
pedestrian, 

Gentlemen, there is a similarity between the effect that alco- 
hol has on some people's brains and the effect that gasoline 
has on them, [Daughter.] They get drunk and wild on both. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr. BEGG. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WINGO. Yes. 

Mr. BEGG. I will ask the gentleman, if he is such a great 
pedestrian, whether he wants the street and the sidewalk, too? 
(Laughter.] 

Mr. WINGO, I would like to have at least a part of it, 
But down there where I tell you about, even sober ones come 
up on the sidewalk. Twice in the last year I snatched a baby 
carriage out of the way of danger where wild automobiles, 
dodging each other, ran up on the pavement. You have to 
have the agility of a tomcat in order to cross the streets of 
Washington when these speed fiends, typified by my friend 
from Ohio, are abroad. [Laughter.] 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WINGO. Les. 

Mr. BLANTON. The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Brea] likes 
to be going as fast as 22. miles an hour when he parks. 
[Laughter,] 

Mr. WINGO. Yes. You are not going to stop the loss of 
life in the District of Columbia until you bring about a change 
of feeling on the part of automobilists. Their feeling is with 
respect to the pedestrian, “ Get out of our way; we alone are en- 
titled. to the streets and to the free passage of them.” Any- 
body who dares to. get in. their way takes his life in his hands. 
[Applause.] 

The Clerk read as follows: S 

IMPOUNDING OF VEHICLES 

Spc. 13, (a) The director is authorized to provide by regulation for 
the removal and impounding of vehicles parked in violation of any law 
or regulation, and for the release of any such vehicle upon payment by 
the owner of such vehicle or his representative of such impounding 
fee, not In excess of $10 for any violation, as he deems advisable. 

(b) No such fee shall be collected from any owner of a vehicle 
under the provisions of this section if such owner can show that the 
parking of the vebicle for which the yiolation is charged was the act 
of a person not authorized by the owner to have control of the vehicle. 


Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out lines 
1 to 12, inclusive. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. BLANTON : Page 18, strike out lines 1 to 
12, inclusive. 


Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, every organ- 
ization and motorist in tlle District of Columbia is objecting to 
this section. No one wants it and it could be conducive of 
great trouble, injury, and inconvenience to many women driv- 
ers. It can be handled in plenty of other ways. They do not 
have to impound the vehicles; all they have to do when they 
find a vehicle parked in an improper place is to put a police 
tag on it and the party owning it must go immediately and 
answer at the police court. 8 

Why impound them? Why take tlem away from the places 
where they are parked and carry them somewhere else? There 
could be damage to a great extent; cars could be damaged to 
a great amount, and the taxpayers of the District would have 
to pay the damages whenever cars were damaged in carrying 
them away from the parking place to the impounding place. 
I dare say that if you put it up to the 100,000 motorists in the 


‘District of Columbia you would find they do not want this 


impounding provision. 

Our joint committee of the House and Senate voted it down. 
We had a joint session of the House Committee and the Sen- 
ate Committee and none of the members of those committees 
was in favor of it. It was put into the Senate bill by some- 
body who did not attend the hearings and they knew nothing 
about it. 

I hope, gentlemen, you will vote this impounding section, 
No. 18, out of the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Texas. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HAMMER. Mr, Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from North Carolina 
offers an amendment, which the Olerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. HAMMER: Page 16, line 24, after the 
word “act "— 


Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
that we have passed that point in the bill. 

Mr. HAMMER. No, indeed, we have not. 

Mr. CRAMTON. We just struck ont section 13. 

Mr. HAMMER, That is correct, and I ask unanimons con- 
sent to offer this amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from North Carolina asks 
unanimous consent to offer an amendment on page 16, at the 
end of line 24, after the word “act.” Is there objection? 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Chairman, let us hear what the amend- 
ment is, 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection the amendment will be 
reported for information. 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Hammer: Page 16, line 24, after the 
word act,“ insert a semicolon and add the following: Provided, That 
the person whose permit is so revoked shall have the right of appeal 
as in other criminal cases.” 


Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I object, because that would 
be conducive of debate. There are a number of us who do not 
want to agree to that at all. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from North Carolina? 

Mr. BLANTON. I object. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


ARTERIAL HIGHWAYS OR BOULEVARDS 


Sec. 14. For the purpose of expediting motor-vehicle traffic the direc- 
tor is authorized to designate and establish any public highway as an 
arterial highway or boulevard and to provide for the equipment of any 
such highway or boulevard with such traffiecontrol lights and other 
devices for the proper regulation of traffic thereon as may be appro- 
priated for by the Congress from time to time. 


Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike 
out the last word. I would like to ask the committee just 
what it is the intention to do with reference to this section? 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. I will say to the gentleman that the com- 
mittee understands that this language merely authorizes tle 
director to designate certain streets—north, south, east, and 
west—as express streets. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Was the matter discussed at 
length with the traffic director; that is, the man who now 
handles the traffic violations? 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. I will say that the committee went into 
this matter very thorouglily. They had several experts before 
them from New York, brought here by Members of the House 
and by Members of the Senate. The committee determined to 
authorize this, and the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Mo- 
Lrop], who has a bill on the calendar covering the same sub- 
ject, is prepared to offer an amendment making this mandatory 
instead of merely authorizing it. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. That leads to what I wanted to 
say. I do not think it is possible to properly regulate traffic 
in a city the size of Washington without designating arterial 
highways and compelling people who cross those highways, at 
intersections, to come to a full stop. Anyone coming down 
Sixteenth Street in the morning or during the evening will 
see people crossing that principal thoroughfare—with cars 
traveling at 18, 20, and 25 miles an hour—without paying any 
atteution whatever to the traffic. That kind of a system sim- 
ply results in all kinds of accidents. 
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I hope the chairman so impressed the idea of arterial high- 
ways upon the director of traffic that that kind of an arrange- 
ment will be put into effect just as soon as it is possible. 

Mr. McLEOD. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Michigan offers an 
amendment which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. McLeop: Page 18, line 14, strike out 
section 14 and insert in lieu thereof the following: 

“Sec. 14. (A) That any person operating a vebicle in the District 
of Columbia on any street or alley intersecting any ‘through trafie 
street’ shall bring such vehicle to a complete stop before entering or 
crossing such ‘through traffic streets’: Provided, That the provisions 
of this section shall not be applicable at any intersection when traffic 
is being directed by a traffic officer. 

“(B) It shall be unlawful for any person to drive a vehicle out of 
any alley or driveway on to any street or highway without bringing 
such vehicle to a complete stop before driving same across the side- 
walk or the crossing intersecting the entrance to the said alley or 
driveway. 

“(C) For the purposes of this bill the following streets shall be, and 
are hereby, designated as through traffic streets“: Pennsylvania Ave- 
nue, Connecticut Avenue, Massachusetts Avenue, Sherman Avenue, 
Brightwood Avenue, Rhode Island Avenue, New Hampshire Avenue, 
Sixteenth Street NW., and all of the highways that the director shall 
designate. 

“(D) All streets or avenues intersecting the above-named arterial 
highways, or ‘through traffic streets,’ shall be marked with appropriate 
signs at the point of intersection. 

“(E) Any individual found guilty of Violating this section shall be 
find net less than $10 nor more than $50.” 


Mr. McLEOD. Mr. Chairman, this amendment was brought 
before the committee as a separate bill and was reported, I 
believe, unanimously. The streets mentioned were designated 
by the police department of the District as being the main 
arteries. This amendment also proyides that the director may 
further designate other arterial highways, but these are the 
main arteries of the city now. 

Mr. RATHBONE. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I am in 
very hearty accord and in full sympathy with what the gentle- 
man from Michigan [Mr. McLeon] has just proposed, but I 
doubt very seriously if this is a proper matter for us to take 
up at this time and put in the bill. 

My reason for saying that is that this bill establishes a 
traffic director. We want him to have something to do. This 
is properly a matter of regulation. The experts that have 
advised your joint committee have said we onght not to over- 
load this bill with substantive law and that we ought 10 
leave matters of regulation to the traffic director and select 
a high-class man who will work this problem out to the best 
satisfaction of the people. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. 

Mr. RATHBONE. Yes. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. I would like to ask the gentle- 
man whether the committee has considered the question of 
automatic signals or is that going to be a matter of regulation 
by the director? 

Mr. RATHBONE. That is to be a matter of regulation by 
the director. i 

It would be impossible, I will say to the gentleman, for us 
to have a bill that could be agreed upon and put through at 
this session which would be overloaded with all sorts of pro- 
visions, excellent in themselves, but which should not be 
incorporated in a bill and ought to be left to the discretion 
of the director. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from Michigan. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


ADDITIONAL POLICE 


Will the gentleman yield? 


Sec. 15. The commissioners are authorized to appoint 100 additional 
privates for the Metropolitan police force. 


Mr. WINGO. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment to sub- 
stitute the figure “200” for the figure “100.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Arkansas offers an 
amendment which the Clerk will report. 

The clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Wrxco: Page 18, line 24, strike out the 
word “one” and insert in lieu thereof the word “ two.” 


Mr. WINGO. Mr. Chairman 


Mr. BLANTON. If the gentleman will yield, I want to state 
to the gentleman from Arkansas that the joint committee of 


the House and Senate that had this bill under consideration 
agreed on 800 additional policemen and so provided in the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Arkansas yield 
to the gentleman from Texas? 

5 WINGO. I think I am going to. I have not found out 
vet. 

Mr. BLANTON. When the bill came up before the Senate 
certain Senators claimed they would not under any-circum- 
stances agree to more than 100 additional policemen, and the 
Senator in charge of the bill saw that there was no chance 
to get more than 100 additional policemen and agreed to that. 
I do not believe the gentleman can get a provision providing 
for more than 100 passed. 

Mr. WINGO. Well, we might do this. We have amended 
this bill and it has got to go to conference anyway. I do not 
think any one Senator who happens to be afraid of having too 
many policemen in the city ought to block the bill. I think 
we ought to have at least 200 additional. I would be in favor 
of 800, which the joint committee agreed on, but I think we 
ought to at least fight for 200 additional ones, and I think we 
can get 200 if we will insist upon it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. WINeGo]. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. BLANTON) there were—ayes 42, noes 24. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


EFFECTIVE DATE OF ACT 


Sec. 17. (a) The following provisions of this act shall take effect 
60 days after its enactment: Sections 6, 7, and 13, and subdivision 
(a) of section 16, 

(b) Except as provided in subdivision (a) of this section and in 
subdivision (b) of section 5, the provisions of this act shall take effect 
upon its enactment. 


Mr. HAMMER. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment by Mr. HamMMer: Page 18, after line 25, insert: “The 
commissioners are hereby authorized and directed to provide in the 
organization of the trafie bureau for 1 inspector, 1 captain, 2 lieu- 
tenants, and not less than 10 sergeants. 


Mr. HAMMER. That should come in after the word “ force” 
on line 25. Inasmuch as we have provided for 200 policemen, 
we should have these additional officials. By the way, the 
amendment should read “not more than 10” instead of “ not 
less than 10.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from North Carolina asks 
unanimous consent to modify his amendment by substituting 
the word “more” for the word “less.” Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BLANTON. The gentleman's amendment is unneces- 
sary, because if these officers are needed they will be auto- 
matically supplied. Under the rules and regulations of the 
police department these officers would be supplied with the 
additional force. We do not give them so many officers, we 
give them so many men. 

Mr. HAMMER. I do not understand that to be the case. 
If we are to have 200 additional police officers we need these 
officials. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from North Carolina. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

SEPARABILITY OF PROVISIONS 


Sec. 18. If any provision of this act is declared unconstitutional or 
the applicability thereof to any person or circumstance is held invalid, 
the yalidity of the remainder of the act and the applicability of such 
provision to other persons and circumstances shall not be affected 
thereby. 


Mr. ZIHLMAN. 
this amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment by Mr. ZIHLMAN : Page 20, line 16, after the figure “ 6.“ 
insert the word “and,” and at the beginning of line 17 strike out the 
figures 13,“ and the word “and” at the end of line 16. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN, Without objection, the Clerk will have 
authority to make the necessary corrections in numbering the 
sections. 

There was no objection. 


Section 13 has been stricken out, and I offer 
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Mr. LaGUARDIA. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following 
amendment as a new section. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment by Mr. LAGUARDIA: At the end of the bill add the fol- 
lowing : 

“Sec. 19. That title 2 of the food control act and the District of 
Columbia rent act, as heretofore amended, are hereinafter extended and 


continued 


Mr. BLANTON. 
that the amendment is out of order. 
in the reading of it to show that. 

Mr. MILLER of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, I make the point 
of order that there is no quorum present. 

Mr. BLANTON. I feel sure that the gentleman does not 
want to adjourn the House? We want to pass this bill before 
we adjourn. Has the gentleman ever been so solicitious about 
a quorum of ‘the House before? [Laughter.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois makes the 
point that no quorum is present. The Chair will count. [After 
counting.]| One hundred and one Members present, a quorum. 
The gentleman from Texas makes the point of order against 
the amendment, 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
against the LaGuardia amendment that it is not germane to 
this bill and not germane to any paragraph of the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Chair sustains the point of order on 
the ground that the proposed amendment is not germane to the 
pending bill. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out 
section 18. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment by Mr. Hitt of Maryland: Strike out section 18. 


Mr. HTLGL-of ‘Maryland. Mr. Chairman, I only want to take 
just one moment on this section 18. It has lately become a 
habit to put in such sections as this. I do not think they ought 
to be put in. We vote on these measures as a whole. If the 
court knocks out one section an act ought to come back to Con- 
gress for reconsideration of the whole bill. Section 18 says: 

If any provision of this act is declared unconstitutional, or the ap- 
plicability thereof to any person or circumstance Ys held invalid, the 
validity of the remainder of the act and the applicability of such pro- 
vision to other persons and circumstances shall not be affected thereby. 


This act is to protect the public from reckless and criminal 
violators .of the law relating to automobiles on the streets of 
Washington. I am entirely for this act, as we all are, but in 
the interest of orderly procedure and protecting the rights of 
the House and the people in not passing what may turn out to 
be piecemeal legislation, I move to strike ont section 18. 

If the Supreme Court should find part of this law bad, but 
let the remainder be in force we would have a badly ‘balanced 
act, and when we pass laws they should not only be coordi- 
nate with other criminal laws, but they should be internally 
and intrinsically coordinated. 

The CHAFRMAN. The question is on the motion of the 
gentleman from Maryland to strike out section 18. 

‘The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. CRAMTON, ‘Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
to proceed for one minute in order to ‘inquire whether the 
gentleman from Maryland was moving to strike out the eight- 
eenth section of the bill or the eighteenth amendment to the 
Constitution of the United States? 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. Oh, Mr. Chairman, I have read 
this amendment and also the Constitution of the United States, 
even though the gentleman from Michigan does not seem to 
be very familiar with either. 

I am glad. however, to take the opportunity offered by the 
question of the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Cramton] to 
make certain observations on a condition of affairs that has 
been created in this country by the eighteenth amendment to 
the Constitution to which the distinguished leader of the Anti- 
Saloon League referred. 

In connection with section 18 of this motor traffic bill, which 
I just sought to strike out, I said that we must guard against 
the passage of badly balanced acts which are not coordinated 
with other criminal laws. The eighteenth amendment, brought 
into this discussion by the gentleman from Michigan, started 
a riot of absurd and uncoordinated laws in this great Nation. 
A few days ago you passed a bill that for aggregate penalty 
of 12 months for violating the Volstead Act an alien should be 
deported, while to be thus banished he must rob, steal, assault, 
or what not, to the extent of at least 18 months. You rated 
violations of the Velstead Act as 50 per cent more criminal 
than any other crime in the Federal Penal Code. How idiotic! 
I feel sure that the alien deportation act will die, as it should, 


Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
We have gone far enough 


in the Senate, but it is an excellent example of unscientific as 
well as un-American legislation. 

The Volstead Act itself is an example of stupid and men- 
dacious legislation. Under its false standards I go to jail if 
I make, at home, old English ale of one-half of 1 per cent 
alcoholic content, but I can make, and have made, home-made 
wine or cider of one-half of 1 per cent and over, even up to 
2.70 per cent or to 11.64 per cent and still violate no law. 
(See United States against Hill.) I am always fighting the 
enactment of any more laws like the Volstead Act, and that is 
why I moved to strike out section 18 of the pending bill. The 
pending bill as a whole is good, but with half of it held uncon- 
stitutional what remained might be dangerous. 

The people of the Nation are alert at last to the deliberate 
creation of favored criminal classes, and the placing of heavy 
penalties on one offense and none on what is precisely the 
same act. That is one reason why there was so much interest 
in the recent case of the United States of America against 
John Philip Hill in the District Court of the United States 
for the district of Maryland. 

The bulletin of December 10, 1924, of the Manufacturers 
and Dealers League made a very interesting collection of edi- 
torials on the decision in this case, which are as follows: 


CONGRESSMAN HILL’S CIDER 


The outstanding news item during November was the trial of Con- 
gressman JOHN PHILIP HILL in the United States District Court in 
Baltimore for violation of the Volstead law. 

Mr. Hitt had been indicted for the unlawful home manufacture and 
possession of wine and cider, and for creating a nuisance thereby. 
The jury acquitted him on all-counts after Judge Soper had ruled that 
the Volstead law specifically exempts cider and fruit juices when made 
for use exclusively in the home; that to violate the law by such 
manufacture and use, the product must be intoxicating in fact, and 
that the burden of proving that it is intoxicating was on the Gov- 
ernmcit, 

It will be recalled that Mr. Hit, had made cider with 2.75 per cent 
aleohol and grape juice with 11 per cent, and that he had followed 
the recipes of the United States Department of Agriculture in the 
matter. The case was forced by Mr. Hr for the purpose of testing 
the law. In fact, be has been nagging the Federal authorities for two 
years, until at last they were forced to take action. On of the inter- 
esting and amusing features of the case was the summary dismissal 
by Judge Soper of the testimony of Dr. Howard A. Kelly, of Baltimore, 
and Dr. Harvey L. Wiley, who were introduced by the prosecuting 
attorney as Government experts. These two gentlemen, who have 
long been notorious for their extreme prohibition sentiments, undertook 
to establish technical definitions of intoxication. The jurors were in- 
structed to ignore their testimony, As Mr. Hitt has been acquitted 
by a jury, there is apparently no basis upon which an appeal may be 
taken from the verdict. 

Apart from the recent presidential election, there bas been no subject 
of timely interest which has aroused so much editorial comment. The 
trial itself was featured as a “front-page story" in all the dally 
papers, having been telegraphed by all the various news agencies and 
played up by all the Washington newspaper correspondents. Our 
clipping service, which only covers the daily papers, has brought in about 
300 editorials, It is obviously impossible to give even a fair résumé 
of them within the limits of our space. The principe points upon 
which they agree are that Congress deliberately intended to discrimi- 
nate between ‘the farmer and the city man for the purpose of catching 
the farmers’ vote. They are almost unanimous in commending the 
wisdom and fairness of Judge Soper's findings. 

New England papers emphasize the discriminatory feature of the 
Volstead Act and the hypocrisy and slovenliness of the law. As the 
Springfield Union says: “Judge Soper has pointed ont the contradic- 
tion and the lie in the Volstead Act,” and asks the question, If 2.75 
per cent cider, why not 2.75 per cent beer?" 

The Providence Tribune says: Congress will give an honest in- 
terpretation of what constitutes intoxication, or the Volstead Act will 
be amended so that cider and frult-qulce makers will not be a special 
class.” 

The Springfield (Mass.) Republican speaks of the discrimination as 
“ indefensible.” 

The New Haven Union says that Congressman HILL has opened the 
way for a renewal of the entire discussion of intoxicating content.” 

The Hartford Times says: “An American’s home, as well as an 
Englishman’s, is his castle.” 

The Portland (Me.) Press Herald says: In our own State the legis- 
lature ‘ducked’ cider just as long as it could, because it was believed 
so many farmers would be affected by it.” 

The Christian Science Monitor, of Boston, has discovered that 
“Congress had, and still has, the power to establish under the au- 
thority yested in it by the eighteenth amendment whatever standard it 
may see fit in determining what are and what are not intoxicating 
beverages.” 
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The New York Times says that the decisions and the verdict “ may, 
if they can be driven into the public head, make for a modification of 
the Volstead Act in the direction of common sense.” 

Others papers in New York State and New Jersey regard the Judge's 
rulings as of sweeping importance, and declare that Mr. HILL is in a 
position to go before Congress and insist that the Volstead Act is not 
enforcible in its present confused state. ~ 

Mr. HL in an interview declares that “no law with a double 
standard can endure.” 

The middle western papers are very much of the same mind. The 
St. Paul (Minn.) Pioneer Press says that Mr. HILL “has proved that 
while one man may be sent to jail for making beer of six-tenths of 1 
per cent alcohol, another may make wine or cider with as high as 
11 per cent alcohol without breaking the Volstead Act” * +. + 
and that “if Congress could arbitrarily define an intoxicating liquor 
once, it can do so again.” 

The St. Paul (Minn.) Despatch says: “ Many eminent lawyers have 
maintained that Congress went beyond its authority in declaring that 
half of 1 per cent Is intoxicating, as it is not true in fact.“ 

The Chicago Tribune says: “If Judge Soper's decision is sustained, 
some citizens legally may have wine. Others legally may not. Some 


may have cider which has turned hard. Others may not, because they | 


can not make it. It might be in parallel to decree that you might 
legally eat chicken if you raised the chickens, Otherwise, you would 
have to bootleg your broilers. A movement already has been started 
to make the apple the national emblem instead of the eagle.” 

The Indianapolis News doubts whether Congress had the power to 
adopt a definition of intoxicating liquors that was not true, 

The St. Louis Post Dispatch holds that Judge Soper convicted the 
Congress which passed the Volstead law of both “ stupidity and hy- 
pocrisy.” 

The Davenport (Iowa) Times says that the ruling emphasizes dis- 
criminations under the law, which are “in keeping with the incon- 
sistency of the Volstead Act, and no less ridiculous and farcical than 
our whole attempt at prohibition.” As Mr. Will Rogers says: Pro- 
hibition is no longer an issue; the country has settled down to steady 
drinking.” 

The Fort Wayne (Ind.) Journal Gazette emphasizes that making 
wine and cider for home use has been extensively carried on through- 
out the country. 

The Peoria (III.) Star says that “the only sensible and satisfactory 
solution of this question will be to permit the sale and use of beer and 
light wines and let them be sold in grocery stores and any place where 
food and drink is sold.” 

The Omaha World Herald reminds us that “ the reason for this ex- 
ception was congressional consideration for the farmer. It was ob- 
jected, when the Volstead bill was up for passage, that to prohibit 
the farmer from making clder or wine would make the farmer mad 
and lose his vote to the Republican Party.“ 

The Peoria (III.) Transcript says that “the country is placed in a 
ridiculous light” by this case, and that “as an example of class 
legistation, the Volstead Act will become a classic. * * * And yet 
the Antisaloon League asks vaudeville actors to refrain from cracking 
jokes about prohibition.” 

Ohio papers point out that the clause in the Volstead Act relating 
to cider and fruit juices was thrown as a sop to the dry farmers who 
like their own home brew. As the Columbus (Ohio) State Journal 
says, “the prohibition controversy more and more reflects the ill 
feeling and Jealousy between country and city and the cider element 
from which the professional reformers dominate the situation, draw 
their main strength.” 

Of course the Kansas papers are not pleased with the verdict, Ig- 
norant of the fact that Judge Soper is regarded as a dry sympathizer, 
the Topeka (Kans.) State Journal says: “Given a jury trial and a 
not unfriendly judge, the man charged with violating the Volstead 
law, unless he be a common bootlegger, not infrequently escapes con- 
viction.” 

The Baltimore papers regard the trial as of national importance. 

The Pennsylvania and Maryland papers cover very much the same 


ground. The Cumberland (Md.) Times says: “Some day the country | 


may get sober enough to elect a Congress free from elass and bloc 
dictations that will view this prohibition question calmly and sanely 
and replace the Volstead Act with a law plain, sensible, and honest 
enough for everybody to understand and reasonable enough for every 
citizen to respect, obey, and insist upon all others obeying.” 

The Baltimore Evening Sun sums it all up in the sentence “it 
showed that under the Volstead Act 2.75 cider is nonintoxicating and 
therefore legal, whereas 2.75 per cent beer is intoxicating and illegal.” 

Capt. Wm. H. Stayton, the executive head of the Association Against 
the Prohibition Amendment, makes this comment, “I think the result 
of the trial of Mr. HILLE opens the door to a sane and legal enforce- 
ment of the eighteenth amendment. Then it is up to us to do two 
things: First to give the people a trial of a sane law which will per- 
mit the use of beer and wine of all alcoholic content, like the 2.75 
per cent, which seems to be almost universally recognized as non- 


intoxicating, and then, after that has been in practice for a few years 
to decide whether that is what we want.” 

In contrast with this is the angry explosion of Orville S. Poland, 
attorney of the Antl-Saloon League of New York, who says: “If the 
case proves anything positively, as against negatively, it is the fact 
that Congressman HILL and his guests were tanks and apparently 
did not get drunk. If this group of Baltimore hooch hounds did remain 
sober, it proves nothing as to anyone else, and each case arising 
under this provision of law will have to stand on its own feet.” 

Comment from the Southern papers is significant.¢ The Atlanta 
(Ga.) Constitution says that “If the Maryland test case is accepted 
as authority, the lid is off.” 

The Chattanooga (Tenn.) Times shows that under this decision, 
“beverages containing 2.7 per cent of alcohol, which are made for 
home use, are not intoxicating In fact, although the same beverages 
which were not made in the home are intoxicating in theory and 
therefore prohibited under the eighteenth amendment.” “This result 
presents. a humiliating conflict between law and fact, which may 
account for the widespread contempt for the law.” 

The Wilmington (N. C.) Star says: It realy begins to look as if 
the now famous dry law was patterned in its intricacies something on 
the order of the still worm, the destruction of which was its prime 
motive.” 

The Tampa (Fla.) Tribune declares: “ It is safe to say that home 
brew,’ wine, beer, and whisky is being made and used in millions of 
homes in this country, regardless of the Volstead Act and the probibi- 
tion authorities.” 

The Newport News (Va.) Press says: “It is well known to the gen- 


| eral public and to the officers of the law that wine is made in thousands 


of American homes.” 

The Louisville (Ky.) Herald points out that, “ Nothing in the verdict. 
covers home-brewed beer, because that is made of malt and hops. It 
might be argued that hops are fruit, but certainly malt is not. Thus 
the farmer, who is chiefiy responsible for prohibition, may have his 
cider hard, while the city man, who is more frequently wet.“ must 
perforce remain dry. The farmer with a few ancient and disreputable 
apple trees can have all the 2.7 per cent cider he wants. The city 
man can not afford to make cider from apples that sell for 5 cents 
each.” 

The Columbia (S. C.) Record remarks: “It must be terribly humili- 
ating that Joss PHILIP HILL has been acquitted by a jury of his peers 
of the frightful, odious crime of making cider with a perceptible kick 
in it, and wine, oh boy! with an alcoholic content of 11 per cent. It 
was not once a crime to do such things, and it is not now a erime to 
do such things in any other land than in this land of the freak laws.” 

The Newport News (Va.) Press says: The Layman Act of Virginia, 
with all its rigid provisions, is more liberal than the Federal law, for it 
authorizes those who may have the ‘makings’ on their own premise 
to manufacture all the wine and cider they want, regardless of the 
alcoholic content. This, of course, is a sop to farmers, but it violates 
both the letter and the spirit of the eighteenth amendment.” 

The Daytona (Fla.) Journal says: Congress may indeed have made 
an exception for the benefit of the farmer only, but if it is to stand it 
will have to be in favor of home brewers in general, and Representative 
HILL has performed a service in forcing a test of the question.” 

The Newport News (Va.) Press says: It is the most important 
ease which has been tried since the Volstead Act took effect and must 
give prohibitionists grave concern. Tue prohibition question 
is still in a state of fermentation.” . 

The Bultimore News of November 15 reports that “floods of tele- 
grams and letters from all parts of the country are being received at 
Congressman HILL’S home and office congratulating him on the outcome 
of his trial and promising him support when he opens his fight in Con- 
gress next month for liberalization of the Volstead Act.” 

The New Republic of November 26 sums it all up in this paragraph: 

“The acquittal of Representative HILL, charged with making for 
home use beverages with an alcohol content in excess of one-half of 1 
per cent, has given a new impetus to the light wines and beer’ move 
ment. Constitutional prohibition does not distinguish between home 
brew and alcobolic beverages produced for sale. It prohibits all in- 
toxicating liquors, under whatever system they may be produced, 
What percentage of alcohol makes a beverage intoxicating is not de- 
termined by the Constitution. In enacting the Volstead law Congress 
fixed upon one-half of 1 per cent as the limit of toleration. Suppose it 
had fixed on 5 per cent or 10; would it have beem guilty of repudiating 
its obligations under the Constitution? Not unless such a. percentage 
could be established as intoxicating in fact. One court at least has 
decided that beverages with much more than one-half per cent of alco- 
hol are not intoxicating in fact. It has taken its definition of intoxi- 
cation from the every day use of language, not from refined physio- 
logical usage. The case will not be appealed to the higher courts. If 
it were, and the higher courts followed the same line of reasoning, the 
light wines and beer advocates would find the way clear to remove the 
ban on such beverages if they could get the support of a majority in 
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Congress. For common sense refuses to regard as intoxicating in fact 
beverages which produce only a mildly exhilarating effect when con- 
sumed up to the normal limits of appetite.” 


We must haye equality under all Federal laws. If in the 
pending motor traffic bill some of the penalties should be held 
invalid, the other and valid penalties should be reconsidered, 
and Congress should pass a whole new law in the light of the 
decision of the Supreme Court. To do otherwise is to recom- 
mit the absurdities of the Volstead Act, where one-half of 1 
per cent of afcohol in malt juice is illegal while one-half of 1 
per cent of alcohol in apple juice is entirely legal. That is why 
I moved to strike out section 18 of the pending bill. 

I should like to strike out the eighteenth amendment to the 
Constitution also; and some day it will either be modified or it 
will suffer the fate of the fourteenth and the fifteenth amend- 
ments. I thank the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Cramron] 
for asking me the question, and for thus giving me the oppor- 
tunity for these few remarks on equality in, of, and by Federal 
laws. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the motion of the 
gentleman from Maryland to strike out section -18. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
to proceed for one minute in order to inquire whether the 
gentleman from Maryland was moving to strike out the eight- 
eenth section of the bill or the eighteenth amendment to the 
Constitution of the United States? 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. Oh, Mr. Chairman, I have read 
this amendment and also the Constitution of the United States, 
even though the gentleman from Michigan does not seem to 
be very familiar with either. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee 
do now rise and report the bill back to the House with the 
amendments, with the recommendation that the amendments be 
agreed to and that the bill as amended do pass, 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. CHINDBLOM, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that 
that committee had had under consideration the bill (S. 4207) 
to provide for the regulation of motor-vehicle traffic in the 
District of Columbia, and had directed him to report the same 
back to the House with sundry amendments, with the recom- 
mendation that the amendments be agreed to and that the bill 
as amended do pass. 

Mr. SPROUL of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of 
order that there is no quorum present. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman withhold 
that for a moment. 

Mr. SPROUL of Illinois. Yes. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. Mr. Speaker, I move the previous question 
on the bill and all amendments to final passage. 

The previous question was ordered, 

The SPEAKER. Is a separate vote demanded on any amend- 
ment? If not the Chair will put them in gross. The question 
is on agreeing to the amendments. 

The amendments were agreed to, and the bill as amended was 
ordered to be read a third time, was read the third time, and 

assed, 
. On motion of Mr. Zinman, a motion to reconsider the vote 
by which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 

A similar House bill was laid on the table. 

DEFICIENCY APPROPRIATION BILL 

Mr. MADDEN, by direction of the Committee on Appro- 
priations, reported the bill (H. R. 12392; Rept. No, 1568) mak- 
ing appropriations to supply deficiencies in certain appropria- 
tions for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1925, and prior fiscal 
years, etc, which was read a first and second time, and, 
together with the accompanying report, referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of the Union and or- 
dered printed. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, I reserve all points 
of order on the bill. 

NIGHT SESSION TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 24, 1925 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that to-morrow, between the hours of 8 p. m. and 11.30 o’clock 
p. m., it shall be in order to consider bills on the Private Cal- 
endar unobjected to, beginning at the beginning of the calendar. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Ohio asks unanimous 
consent that to-morrow night, between the hours of 8 and 
11.30 o'clock, it shall be in order to consider bills on the Private 
Calendar unobjected to, beginning at the beginning of the 
calendar. Is there objection? 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to 
object, we got nearly through the calendar at the last session, 


and I fear if we begin that way we will never in the world 
reach those other bills that have never had a chance. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. There are several bills on the calendar 
which Members are very greatly interested in, and I can not 
modify the request. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. I shall not object, but I register my 
protest because I do not think it is fair to the other bills. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted to Mr. 
Wunznacn, on account of illness. 


MAKING REPLY TO THE BALTIMORE SUN—STRANGE REASONS GIVEN 
WHY MARYLAND HAS NOT JOINED THAT CONSTITUTIONAL UNION 


Mr. UPSHAW. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, 
for two or three years the Baltimore Evening Sun has been 
disporting itself frequently after the reckless fashion of fun- 
damentally “wet” papers, as careless of facts in attacking 
“Congressman, the Rey. WILIA Davm Upsuaw” and his 
position on the liquor question as General Sherman was said 
by Henry Grady to be “careless about fire.” The last “ vol- 
canic eruption” from the belligerent editorial sanctum over in 
Baltimore dealt with an address which I made in Annapolis 
at a rally of the leading churches under the auspices of the 
Lord's Day Alliance, in which I took the position that those 
who disregard the command of God to “ remember the Sabbath 
day, to keep it holy,” are for the most part in league with 
those who fought for the continuation of saloons before pro- 
hibition came and now discourage the Government itself, the 
patriotic Anti-Saloon League, and all other private, conse- 
crated agencies in their efforts to enforce this constitutional 
law. But the Sun editorial went further than to take sharp 
issue with me on this point, but indulged in some character- 
istic criticisms of Georgia, Georgia's governor, and Georgia’s 
institutions in general. 

Having never before made any reply to these antiprohibition, 
anti-Upshaw, anti-Georgia explosions. I have finally decided 
that every impulse of loyalty to my cause and my State calls 
for a reply. 

Through leave granted me by the House to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp I am giving here a somewhat detailed 
reply, which appears in the Evening Sun of February 24: 

CONGRESSMAN UPSHAW REPLIES TO BALTIMORE SUN J 
EDITOR BALTIMORB EVENING SUN: 

Through the kindness of some anonymous friend in the Maryland 
metropolis, I have received a delayed copy of your editorial of 
February 12, based on an utterance of mine in a speech under the 
auspices of the Lord's Day Alliance in Annapolis the night before. 

If I were to attempt to answer all the criticisms hurled at me 
by the “wet” papers in America because of my “safe and sane” 
fight in Congress, and outside, for sober officials and sober citizens, 
I would have no time to properly represent my district as I seek to 
do on all essential matters; and, indeed, if I had simply answered 
every foolish fling which The Evening Sun has made at “ Congressman 
the Rey. WIILIAd Davin UrsHaw” during the last two and a half 
years, I would have found time for little else. What you say about 
me personally or officially, because of my consistent attitude and my 
persistent battle for constitutional, personal, and official sobriety 
is a small matter, so small that you and your readers are witness to 
the fact that until this good day I have never made reply; but when 
you attack my State, my governor, and the Constitution of my 
country, all in one broadside of “selective anarchy,” I think, per- 
haps, for the sake of thousands of your readers who laugh at your 
folly, and perhaps other thousands who approve your unfortunate, 
unpatriotic course, I should make some comment—especially since you 
close your editorial with the words Can Mr. Ursnaw tell why?” 

Infinitesimal as I regard your vaudeville editorial performances, I 
would get up at midnight to help you personally if you were in trouble, 
and fearing you would be “utterly crushed” from wounded pride if 
I should pay no attention to your personal question so publicly pro- 
pounded, I answer now, benevolently remembering that the forthcoming 
congressional vacation of nine months will leave you mighty lonesome 
with no “gentleman from Georgia” to attack in word or thought 
before saying your morning prayers. 

First of all, let's get the record straight. In your frequent editorials 
you refer to me as “Congressman, the Reverend,” etc. Much as I 
honor the ministry, I have often said in public utterances in Baltimore 
and in Washington that I am not an ordained preacher—just a Christian 
layman actively at work—and one reason I have never been ordained 
is the fact thaf I have wanted to be free as a layman to help lick the 
fellow who jumps on preachers. I love to be free as a layman, in the 
pulpit and outside, to crown the preachers of Jesus Christ as the most 
unselfish set of men the world has ever seen. But as I am not an 
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ordained preacher, suppose you be a good sport hereafter and refer to 
me- it ever again—simply by my name, without trying to create some 
«ort of prejudice among your “ wet“ readers by tying a preacher and 
a Congressman together. There is no harm, to be ‘sure, in putting 
them together, but 1 prefer not to wear any robes or parade in any 
plumage that is not my own. 
In other words, “quit your kidding" and talk sense. 
you MUST BE “ SKUN” 


Being naturally tender-hearted, I feel somewhat like the moun- 
taineer preacher just before he licked the highwayman who held hin 
up—I feel a sense of commiseration just before the act of annihila- 
tion which I am compelled to visit upon your far-fetched argument, 
but I tell you now like the little fellow who was trying to skin the 
live minnow which he had caught from the limpid brook: “ Hold easy, 
little fish, and I will skin you just as easy as I can, but you've got to 
be ‘ kun.“ * — 

Maybe you remember the Irish lad, Mike, who, when his mother 
apbraided him for scratching his head, grinned and replied: “I won't 
stop, Ma'am—they kummenced on me fust.“ Remember, Mr, 
Editor, you began on me first. You have, for many rebellious months, 
bombarded me with shafts of ralllery and attempts at logic because 
of my great crime of being as “dry and as conservative as the Con- 
stitution of my country. You complain because I complain that Mary- 
land has not “joined the constitutional Union.” In other words, 
when practically all of her sister States have taken their places beside 
the Federal Constitution by passing a concurrent law to help enfor:e 
that part of the Constitution that outlaws the liquor traffic, “Mary- 
land, my Maryland —I mean, your Maryland, says to “ Uncle Sam” 
and his prohibition law: Nothing doing! Although this law was 
passed by due governmental process, after generations of education aud 
agitation, I refuse to obey the spirit of your Constitution or share 
the fellowship of my sister Commonwealths.“ 


A TRAGEDY IN STATEHOOD 


What a tragedy in statehood! The State of Maryland ought to be 
like many patriotic citizens, not only in Maryland, but all over the 
Union, who were formerly conscientiously “ wet,” but who, since the 
National Government has constitutionally spoken, refuse te put their 
individual appetite above the Constitution of their country! That is 
patriotism in the individual—that ought to be the course of every 
Joyal Commonwealth, remembering that, according to Supreme Court 
decision, every atom of the Constitution is law upon every inch of 
ground covered by the Constitution and the flag. And yet, when I 
good-naturedly but definitely “dared the Baltimore papers to tell why 
Margland ‘has never joined the constitutional Union,” you make the 
following utterly illogical answer: 

First: Maryland has not joined those States that support the Vol- 
stendian hypocrisy for the very reason that Georgia did join it. 

What piffle! Yeu know that, “wet” as that statement is, it won't 
hold water, Forty odd States besides Georgia, with varying local 
conditions and problems, have joined the so-called “ Volstendian 
bypecrisy.” What unspeakable effrontery to charge 300,000 praying 
wives, and mothers, and daughters of the Women's Christian Temper- 
ance Union, supported by the bravest, most unselfish set of men who- 
ever inspired American youth and defended American homes, with 
many millions more of unorganized but none the less earnest citizens, 
with being animated by “ Volsteadian hypocrisy!” If you had never 
uttered anything but that harsh and baseless indictment since the 
eighteenth amendment was passed, it would be enough to defeat your 
“ wet" cause forevermore. 

Volsteadism indeed! It is surely a weak cause that must leave the 
essence and the facts in an argument and resort to an aspersive 


epithet. Mr. Volstead was simply an able Member of Congress who was | 


chairman of the Judiciary Committee. Hence the name of the bill. 
Our prohibition law is no more“ Volsteadism” than it is Neal Dowism, 
or Frances Willardism, or D. L. Moodyism, or Sam Jonesism, or Billy 
‘Sundayism; it is simply red-blooded, sober, God-fearing constitutional 
Americanism, which fought its way mto our laws by due constitutional 
process, and every patriotic American will personally obey this law and 
encourage others to obey it. 

Second. You give as your second reason for not joining the prohibi- 
‘tion union that— 

“Maryland is not dominated by Ku Klux intolerance. Mary- 
land does not elect Ku Kluxian governors,” etc. 

This is worse than piffe. The modern Ku-Kiux Klan had hardly 
been heard of when Maryland was first confronted by the patriotic 
obligation to join the constitutional union, in 1918-19. The modern 
Ku-Klux Klan was utterly unknown through the masterful, militant) 
march of the years when the forces of righteousness were valiantly 
fighting for two generations against the corrupting saloon which Mary- 
land tried so hard to retain, the saloon that was the trysting place of 
anarchy, the companion of the brothel, and the gateway to hell. 
Nay, nay, Mr. Editor! Nay, nay, “ wet Baltimore: It has not been 
“liberty” but liquor; not the klan but “klaret” that has influenced | 
your action in staying out of the prohibition union, 
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And since you speak of ‘governors, let it be remembered that I hold 
no brief for Georgia's governor further than to say that I have known 
him ‘since his boyhood, and I know Clifford Walker to be ‘a golden- 
hearted Christian ‘man, always on the right side of every moral ques- 
tion. If he has elected, in the exercise of his American freedom, to 
beleng to a secret, fraternal, patriotic organization of Protestant 
Americans like the klan, he certainly has as much right to belong to 
that as some other governors in America have a right to belong to the 
Knights of Columbus, an organization so secret and so exclusive that 
nobody but an oath-bound Roman Catholic may belong. It is easy 
enough for the Evening Sun to prate about “intolerance” on the part 
of Protestant klansmen, or Masons, or members of the Junior Order 
of United American Mechanics, but yon seem to think thut there is 
nothing intolerant about Catholics and Jews banding themselves to- 
gether in exclusive secret organizations. The fact is—and you know it 
mighty well—that it is nobody's “ blooming” business what organiza- 
tion any man or woman belongs to, just so they are loyal American 
citizens. 

Mr. Editor, I don't relish such a discussion very much, but you 
“began on me first,” and you have written so many columns of 
“slushy” editorials reflecting on “the gentleman from Georgia” and 
the State he loves that 1 think my turn has come. 

And why do you single out Georgia ‘for electing a Klan governor 
when the newspapers carried stories of at least a dozen other States, 
several of them up North, that elected governors evidently supported 
by klansmen-Americans. ‘ 

Come, come, Mr. Editor, just “fess op” and admit that the reason 
you give so much space to Georgia is because that Empire State of 
the South” happens to be the home of the Congressman whose dry“ 
activities seem to pester your thoughts by day aud your dreams by 
night. 

Third. You side-step that question entirely by giving as another 
reason for Maryland's constitutional aloofness the fact that your State 
“does not support an organization that hires spies in order to stage 
fake moral clean ups.” 

It is to laugh—it is almost to weep! Tou, a great newspaper sérv- 
ing a great metropolis and a:great constituency for hundreds of miles 
aground grab an isolated case of a purely local nature and run off with 
it as a “reason” for Maryland’s attitude on a great moral, constitu- 
tional question. But if every word you say were true concerning one 
special municipal fight in Georgia that would not compare with the 
great hideous moral responsibility of Maryland’s State Legislature in- 
dorsing the crime and the slime of race-track gambling ‘with all its 
train of debauching evils upon the ideals and the homes of your own 
Commonwealth and hundreds of thousands from neighboring States. 

Fourth. You stand right up in meeting and say in defense of Mary- 
land's course 

It believes in the first 10 amendments to the Constitution of 
the United States.” 

Sakes alive, Mr. Editor, that is “selective anarchy” with a ven- 
geance. If the mention of one thing means the exclusion of another, 
then you seem to say that Maryland does not believe in the constitu- 
tional authority of the other amendments. 

You claim the protection of the Constitution and the flag for the 
property of the Evening Sun and all other property, real aud per- 
sonal, with all the comforts of home and happiness that constitute 
the flower and frultage of our civilization, but you deny that ‘Consti- 
tution and that flag when they come between you and your own out- 
Yawed opinion or between your “wet” supporters and their own out- 
Jawed appetite for intoxicating liquor. 

Again you say that Marylend “can not support a moral system 
which considers it proper to give Hife service to a law which violates 
every concept of public decency, debauches public officers, ‘tempts 
youth, and at the same time fails to accomplish that which ft pretends 
to do.” 

Again you indiet the spirit, the ideals, the honesty of the millions of 
eonsecrated men and women whom you charge with “lip service,” 
when you know they sincerely fought the ‘saloon which you so sin- 
cerely defended. 

Your argument that a moral law makes officers corrupt and tempts 
youth would abrogate every law of God and man from Sinai to An- 
napolis and Washington. 

I do you the moral credit to believe that you believe that if the 
Baltimore Sun (morning and evening), and all other wet papers 
iu Maryland, had begun with the Constitutional enactment or the 
eighteenth amendment to help in every way possible to enforce the 
law, instead of doing your best to bring it into disrepute, Maryland 
would have a far better reputation for law-abiding sobriety and your 
youth, your homes, and your churches would be far happier in righteous 
progress. 

Finally. You quote, as you have so often done before. the pledge 
of total abstinence which I signed on the floor of Congress, and 
ask “Can Mr. UpsHaw tell why other Congressmen did not come 
forward and sign?” 

Let's get the record straight for the last time. 


Much as I believe 


that it would be a wholesome thing at this time of public suspicion 
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concerning publie officials, for all of them to openly declare their 
personal attitude on this moral and patriotic question for the sake of 
their influence upon American youth, it is only fair to say that the 
oceasion to which you have so often referred was not of my own initia- 
tive. 

Mr. HL of Maryland had just made a speech in which he “ dared” 
¥ the gentleman from Georgia and his colleagues to sign the pledge,” 
declaring that if they would sign he would agree never to touch 
the flowing bowl again until the Volstead law is modified or repealed. 
I simply accepted his challenge so far as I was personally concerned, 
employing the Lincoln-Lee pledge of the Anti-Saloon League, the heart 
of which was written and signed by Abraham Lincoln. And when I 
had said “In the presence of Almighty God and my colleagues I 
sign this pledge,” I “dared” Mr. Hitt to sign with me, but he re- 
fused. Nobody else was asked to sign. That’s all there was to that 
incident out of which the Evening Sun has tried to make so much. 

It should never be used to make the impression aboard that Mem- 
bers of Congress are not overwhelmingly dry in practice as well as 
precept. I have always paid high tribute to the personnel of Con- 
gress, declaring that where the average is so splendid, the few who 
do drink and bring dishonor upon the reputation of their sober col- 
leagues ought to quit their devilment or resign from Congress—for 
political leaders should also be moral leaders of our youth. 

America is engaged in the greatest moral battle any nation has 
ever known, and the friends of “that righteousness that exalteth a 
nation“ covet the support of a great paper like the Baltimore Evening 
Sun, and the hearty cooperation of the historic Commonwealth of 
Maryland, 

Wittiam D. UPSHAW, 

ATLANTA AND WASHINGTON. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. ZIHLMAN, Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 5 o'clock and 53 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until to-morrow, Tuesday, 
February 24, 1925, at 12 o'clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications were 
taken from the Speaker's table and referred as follows: 

901. A communication from the President of the United 
States, transmitting a supplemental estimate of appropriation 
from the reclamation fund (special fund) for the fiscal year 
1925, to remain available until June 30, 1926, amounting to 
$200,000, for the Department of the Interior (H. Doc. No. 
646) ; to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be 

rinted. 

á 902. A communication from the President of the United 
States, transmitting a supplemental estimate of appropriation 
for the Department of the Interior for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1925, to remain available until June 30, 1926, for the 
purpose of carrying into effect the provisions of the act of Feb- 
ruary 13, 1925, for disposal of Patent Office models (H. Doc. 
No. 647); to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to 
be printed. 

903. A communication from the President of the United 
States, transmitting a supplemental estimate of appropriation 
for the Department of the Interior in the sum of $20,000 for 
the fiscal year 1925, to remain available until June 30, 1926, 
for the expense of the Sonthern Appalachian National Park 
Commission (H. Doc. No. 648) ; to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions and ordered to be printed. 

904. A communication from the President of the United 
States, transmitting a supplemental estimate of appropriation 
for the Department of State for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1925, amounting to $164,169.23, for claim of Government of 
Norway (H. Doc. No. 649); to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions and ordered to be printed. 

905. A communication from the President of the United 
States, transmitting a supplemental estimate of appropriation 
for the Treasury Department for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1925, to remain available until June 30, 1926, pertaining to the 
activities of the Public Health Service, $32,600 (H. Doe. No. 
650) ; to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be 
printed. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. FITZGERALD: Committee on World War Veterans’ 
Legislation. S. 33. An act making eligible for retirement under 
certain conditions officers and former officers of the Army or 
naval seryice of the United States other than officers of the 


Regular Army or Navy who incurred physical disability in line 
of duty while in the service of the United States during the 
World War; without amendment (Rept. No. 1563). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. HAUGEN: Committee on Agriculture. S. 3018. An act 
to authorize the designation of deputy fiscal or disbursing 
agents in the Department of Agriculture stationed outside of 
Washington; without amendment (Rept. No. 1564). Referred 
3 oe Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 

nion. 

Mr. HAUGEN: Committee on Agriculture. S. J. Res. 179. 
A joint resolution to amend section 10 of the act entitled “An 
act to establish the upper Mississippi River wild life and fish 
refuge”; without amendment (Rept. No. 1565). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. MADDEN: Committee on Appropriations. H. R. 12392, 
A bill making appropriations to supply deficiencies in certain 
appropriations for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1925, and 
prior fiscal years, to provide supplemental appropriations for 
the fiscal years ending June 30, 1925, and June 30, 1926, and for 
other purposes; without amendment (Rept. No. 1568). Re- 
8 to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 

nion. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. VINCENT of Michigan: Committee on World War Vet- 
erans’ Legislation. II. R. 12292. A bill granting insurance to 
Lydia ©. Spry; without amendment (Rept. No. 1567). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House. 


ADVERSE REPORTS 

Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. WINSLOW : Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. S. 862. An act amending section 1 of the interstate 
commerce act (Pullman surcharges) ; adverse (Rept. No. 1566). 
Laid on the table. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and me- 
morials were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. WOOD: A bill (H. R. 12387) extending the limita- 
tions of time upon the issuance of medals of honor; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. UNDERHILL: A bill (H. R. 12388) for the acquire- 
ment of land in the District of Columbia as sites for public 
buildings, and for other purposes; to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia, 

By Mr. WAINWRIGHT: A bill (H. R. 12389) for the eree- 
tion of a monument upon the Revolutionary battlefield of 
White Plains, State of New York; to the Committee on the 
Library. 

By Mr. HAUGEN; A bill (H. R. 12390) to create a farmers’ 
export corporation; to prevent a recurrence of agricultural de- 
pression; to place agricultural commodities upon an equality 
under the tariff laws with other commodities; to place agricul- 
ture upon an equality with industry and labor; and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. SHALLENBERGER: A bill (H. R. 12391) providing 
for the irrigation of certain lands in the State of Nebraska; to 
the Committee on Irrigation and Reclamation. 

By Mr. MADDEN: A bill (II. R. 12392) making appropria- 
tions to supply deficiencies in certain appropriations for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1925, and prior fiscal years, to pro- 
vide supplemental appropriations for the fiscal years ending 
June 30, 1925, and June 30, 1926, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

By Mr. McDUFFIE: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 368) di- 
recting the Federal Trade Commission to investigate the causes 
of the increase in the price of gasoline; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. HARRISON: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 369) au- 
thorizing the establishment of a commission to be known as the 
Sesquicentennial of American Independence and the Thomas 
Jefferson Centennial Commission of the United States, in com- 
memoration of the one hundred and fiftieth anniversary of the 
signing of the Declaration of Independence and the one hun- 
dredth anniversary of the death of Thomas Jefferson, the 
author of that immortal document; to the Committee on the 
Library. 

By Mr. WOODRUFF: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 870) in- 
structing the Secretary of the Treasury to secure from the 
sculptor and Stone Mountain Memorial Association designs of 


plans complete together with use proposed for moneys to be 
raised by the sale of the commemorative coins; to the Com- 
mittee on Coinage, Weights, and Measures. 

By Mr. MEAD: Resolution (H. Res. 453) directing’ the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce of the House of 
Representatives to investigate the activities of the United 
States Railroad Labor Board, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Rules. 

By the SPEAKER (by request) : Memorial of the Legislature 
of the State of South Dakota, petitioning the President and 
Congress relative to future wars; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

By Mr. CHRISTOPHERSON: Memorial of the Legislature of 
the State of South Dakota favoring legislation that will pre- 
vent water being removed from the Great Lakes by the Chi- 
cago Sanitary District; to the Committee on Rivers and 
Harbors. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the State of South Da- 
kota, favoring the enactment into law of the universal draft 
bill; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the State of South Da- 
kota, requesting Congress to enact adequate truth-in-fabric leg- 
islation ; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. WILLIAMSON: Memorial of the Leg slature of the 
State of South Dakota, favoring correction of the abuse by the 
Sanitary District of Chicago in the use of water from the Great 
Lakes; to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the State of South Da- 
kota, urging the early enactment into law of the universal draft 
bill; to the Committee on M litary Affairs. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the State of South Da- 
kota, favoring truth-in-fabric legislation; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. LEAVITT: Memorial of the Legislature of the State 
of Montana, petitioning Congress to amend the interstate com- 
merce act so as to protect sh ppers and livestock in their con- 
tracts with carriers; to the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce. 

By Mr. DAVIS of Minnesota: Memorial of the Legislature of 
the State of Minnesota, urging Congress to create an additional 
Federal district judgeship, and providing for filling the vacancy 
there n caused by the death of Federal Judge John F. McGee; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. KVALE: Memorial of the Legislature of the State of 
Minnesota, stressing the urgent need of an additional district 
judgeship in that State, and urging that the Congress of the 
United States provide immediately by legislation for filling the 
vacancy caused in said judgeship by the death of the late Fed- 
eral Judge John F. McGee in the public and private interest; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolution 
wore introduced and severally referred as follows: : 

By Mr. HERSEY: A bill (H. R. 12393) granting an increase 
or pension to Matilda R. Snow; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. JACOBSTEIN: A bill (H. R. 12394) grenting an in- 
crease of pension to Caroline Boerodaile; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12395) granting an increase of pension to 
Hannah Dyslin; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12396) granting an increase of pension to 
Josephine C. Jones; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12397) granting an increase of pension to 
Mary Neff; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. KEARNS: A bill (H. R. 12398) granting an increase 
75 pension to Mary E. Harl; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 

ons. 

By Mr. KINCHELOE: A bill (H. R. 12399) granting a pen- 
sion to Jane Calahan; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. MOREHEAD: A bill (H. R. 12400) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Louis Wise; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. RAMSEYER: A bill (H. R. 12401) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Eliza M. Young; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. STRONG of Kansas: A bill (H. R. 12402) granting 
an increase of pension to Violet Purnell; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12403) granting an increase of pension to 
Lucinda Young; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SWING: A bill (H. R. 12404) granting an increase 
of pension to Thomas Mahan; to the Committee on Pensions, 
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PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

3877. By the SPEAKER (by request): Petition of E. II. 
Duffield, vice president Arizona Wool Growers’ Association, 
asking for grazing fee relief; to the Committee on Agriculture, 

3878. By Mr. BACHARACH: Petition of sundry citizens of 
Egg Harbor, fayoring the passage of the Sterling-Reed bill; 
to the Committee on Education. 

3879. By Mr. CLAGUE: Petition of sundry citizens of Avoca, 
Minn., not to concur in the passage of compulsory Sunday 
observance bill (S. 3218); to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. 

3880. By Mr. COOK: Petition of Harrie Plummer and 55 
others of Van Buren Grant County, Ind., for passage of the 
Cramton bill; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

3881. By Mr. CRAMTON: Petition of Joy Morton, II, and 
other residents of St. Clair County, Mich., in support of the 
game refuge public shooting ground bill; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

3882. By Mr. DAVIS of Minnesota: Petition of the South 
St. Paul Kiwanis Club and the South St. Paul Commercial 
Club, of South St. Paul, Minn., favoring the erection of a 
Federal building in that city; to the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds. 

8883. Also, petition of sundry residents of Fairbault and 
Rice County, Minn., opposing S. 3218; to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia. 

3884. By Mr. MOORE of Indiana: Petition of many persons 
against S. 3218, the compulsory Sunday observance bill; to 
the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

3885. By Mr. NELSON of Maine: Petition of sundry citizens 
of Maine, opposing the enactment of S. 3218, or any similar 
legislation; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

8886. By Mr. O'CONNELL of New York: Petition of the 
Maritime Association of the Port of New York, favoring the 
passage of S. 3927; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, 

8887. By Mr. WYANT: Petition of the Pennsylvania State 
Grangers, approving the Dickinson bill (H. R. 12216); to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

3888. Also, petition of the secretary of agriculture of Pennsyl- 
yania, protesting against amendments to Capper-Volstead Co- 
operative Act and approval of Dickinson bill (H. R. 12216) ; 
to the Committee on Agriculture. 


SENATE 
Tuespay, February 24, 1925 
(Legislative day of Tuesday, February 17, 1925) 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, on the expiration of 
the recess. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senate will receive a 
message from the House of Representatives. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. Far- 
rell, its enrolling clerk, announced that the House had passed 
the bill (S. 4207) to provide for the regulation of motor- 
vehicle trafec in the District of Columbia, increase the num- 
ber of judges of the police court, and for other purposes, 
with amendments, in which it requested the concurrence of 
the Senate. 

The message also announced that the House had passed a 
bill (H. R. 12331) to amend an act entitled “An act making 
it a misdemeanor in the District of Columbia to abandon or 
willfully neglect to provide for the support and maintenance 
by any person of his wife or his or her minor children in 
destitute or necessitous circumstances,” approved March 23, 
1906, in which it requested the concurrence of the Senate. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


The message further announced that the Speaker of the 
House had affixed his signature to the following enrolled bills, 
and they were thereupon signed by the President pro tempore: 

H. R. 4202. An act to amend section 3186 of the Revised 
Statutes, as amended ; 

H. R. 5204. An act to authorize the Secretary of the Interior 
to adjust disputes or claims by settlers, entrymen, selectors, 
grantees, and patentees of the United States against the United 
States, and between each other, arising from incomplete or 
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faulty surveys in township 28 south, ranges 26 and 27 east, 
Tallahassee meridian, Polk County, in the State of Florida, 
and for other purposes; and : 

H. R. 7190. An act to amend the China trade act, 1922. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate the 
following memorial of the House of Representatives of the 
Legislative Assembly of the State of Montana, which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Interstate Commerce: 


House memorial No, 8 (introduced by Burns) to Congress of the 
United States asking it to amend the interstate commerce act so 
as to protect shippers of livestock in their contracts with carriers 
Whereas the interstate commerce act as amended has been con- 

strued by the United States Supreme Court to inyalidate any contract 

entered into between a carrier and a shipper for the furnishing of 
cars to a shipper at a specified time; 

Whereas the United States Supreme Court has construed such a 
contract to be a preference and to constitute a special advantage to a 
shipper and therefore invalid; and 

Whereas shippers of livestock are now without any remedy for the 
violation of a carrier of such a contract: Therefore be it 

Resolved by the House of Representatives of the Nineteenth Legis- 
lative Assembly of the State of Montana, That it is the sense of the 
house of representatives of this legislature that the Congress of the 
United States should remedy this situation by the enactment of proper 
legislation to remedy the same; be it further j 

Resolved, That a copy of this memorial be forwarded to the Sen- 
ate and the House of Representatives of the United States and to each 
of the Senators and Representatives from Montana. 

M. C. BRICKER, 
Speaker of the House. 
I hereby certify that the within memorial originated in the house. 
H. J. Faust, Chief Clerk. 

This bill was received by the governor this 14th day of February, 

1925. 
J. B. ERICKSON, Governor, 
By WILL. AIKEN, Private Secretary. 

Approved February 16, 1925. 

J. E. Erickson, Governor. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore also laid before the Senate 
the following memorial of the House of Representatives of the 
Legislative Assembly of the State of Montana, which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads: 


UNITED Staves oF AMERICA, 
State of Montana, ss: 


I, C. T. Stewart, secretary of state of the State of Montana, do 
hereby certify that the following is a true and correct copy of an act 
entitled: A memorial to the Senate of the United States urging the 
immediate enactment of pending legislation to provide adequate com- 
pensation for postal employees, enacted by the Nineteenth Session of the 
Legislative Assembly of the State of Montana, and approved by J. E. 
Erickson, goyernor of said State, on the 19th day of February, 1925. 

In testimony whereof, I have hereunto set my hand and affixed the 
great seal of said State. 

Done at the eity of Helena, the capital of said State, this 20th day 
of February, A. D. 1925, 

C. T. STEWART, 
Secretary of State. 
By Currrorp L. WALKER, 
Deputy. 
House memorial 4, Introduced by Graybill, to the Senate of the 

United States urging the immediate enactment of pending legisla- 

tion to provide adequate compensation for postal employees 


To the honorable Senate of the Congress of the United States: 

Your memorlalists, the members of the House of Representatives 
of the Nineteenth Legislative Assembly of the State of Montana 
respectfully represent : 

Whereas 300,000 employees of the Post Office Department of the 
National Gevernment are now receiving rates of pay insufficient to 
provide for a proper standard of living, and below the average paid 
for work of a similar sort in other Government departments; and 

Whereas nowhere in any similar branch of the public service or in 
similar private employment is a higher degree of intelligence re- 
quired, nor is the responsibility as great, the work as important, and 
the labor as arduous as among the employees of the Postal Service; 
and 


Whereas efficiency In the Postal Service can not be maintained with- 
out the constant addition of new and capable personnel; and 

Whereas pay increases during the past 9 years have not kept pace 
with known increase in costs of living, and that good men are not 
now being attracted into the service at the starting wage of fourteen 
hundred ($1,400) dollars per year; and 


Whereas employees of the Postal Service are handicapped In the 
matter of agitating for just increases because they are denied aflilia- 
tion with powerful labor organizations, and are forbidden to strike 
to enforce their demands; and 

Whereas House bill 11444 has just passed the House of Representa- 
tives of the Congress of the United States providing for increases in 
pay for postal employees that will in great measure remedy the in- 
justice now being perpetrated upon these faithful servants of the 
Government and provide equitable compensation for their labors: 
Therefore be it 

Resolved by the members of the House of Representatives of the 
Nineteenth Legislative Assembly of the State of Montana, That we do 
hereby memorialize the Senate of the United States to take steps at 
once to concur in House bill 11444 in order that the present session 
may see this matter fully accomplished and this great wrong righted; 
and be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this memorial be forwarded immediately 
by the secretary of state to the President of the United States, 
to the President of the Senate of the United States, and to our 
Senators and Representatives in Congress. 


M. C. Bricker, 
Speaker of the House. 


I hereby certify that the within memorial originated in the house, 
H. J. Faust, Chief Clerk. 


This bill was received by the governor this 18th day of February, 
1925. 
J. E. ERICKSON, Governor, 
By WILL AIKEN, Private Secretary. 
Approved February 19, 1928. 
J. E. ERICKSON, Governor. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore also laid before the Senate the 
following joint resolution of the Legislative Assembly of the 
State of Oregon, which was referred to the Committee on Ag- 
riculture and Forestry: 


House joint memorial No. 5 to the Congress of the United States of 
America to enact legislation to promote equality for agriculture 
under the American protective system in the case of those crops of 
which a normal surplus aboye domestic requirements is produced 


To the honorable Senate and House of Representatives of the United 
States of America: 


Your memorialists, the members of the Thirty-third Legislative As- 
sembly of the State of Oregon, the house and senate concurring, re- 
spectfully represent that— 

Whereas the United States has established and maintains by law 
a system of protection which industry and labor make effective 
through their organization and through controlled production and sup- 
ply; and 

Whereas the entire land and agricultural policy of the United 
States has been aimed to secure maximum agricultural production, 
with a result that there is produced annually a normal surplus for 
export of fundamental crops; and it is physically impossible for ag- 
rleulture to forecast or accurately control production, thus eliminat- 
ing the surplus aboye domestic needs; and 

Whereas the sale of such normal surplus in the world market estab- 
lishes the domestic price at world levels, making inoperative tariff 
schedules intended to protect an American price for that portion of 
the crop consumed at home; and 

Whereas the present improved price of some of the products of the 
farm is due to world shortages and does not permanently remove the 
disparity between the rewards of agriculture and of industry and 
labor under our protective system; and 

Whereas it is vitally important to assure to agriculture, the basic 
American industry, a falr share of the national wealth by promoting 
parity for farming with industry and labor, and to prevent recurrence 
of the disastrous spread between farm and other prices that is fatal 
to general or permanent national prosperity: Therefore be it 

Resolved by the House of Representatives of the State of Oregon, the 
Senate jointly concurring therein, That it urges the enactment by the 
Congress of the United States of legislation creating a farmers’ export 
corporation to dispose of the normal surplus of basie farm comnrodities 
at the expense of all producers of such crop, in order that tariff 
schedules may be made effective in maintaining an American price for 
agriculture in our own domestic markets; be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this memorial be forwarded to the Senate 
and House of Representatives of the United States and to each of 
the Senators and Representatives from Oregon in Congress. 

Adopted by the house February 5, 1925. 

Denton G. BURDICK, 
2 Speaker of the House. 
_ Adopted by the senate February 10, 1925. 
Gus C. MOSER, 
President of the Senate, 
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In testimony whereof, I have hereunto set my hand and afiixed 
hereto the seal of the State of Oregon. 
Done at the capitol at Salem, Oreg., this 18th day of February, 
A. D. 1928. 
LISual.] Sam A. Kon, 
2 Secretary of State. 


Mr. FESS presented a resolution of the Cleveland (Ohio) 
Chamber of Commerce opposing the adoption of the so-called 
Pepper resolution (S. Res. 234) and favoring the passing of 
the so-called Swanson resolution (S. Res. 220) relative to the 
adherence of the United States to the Permanent Court of 
International Justice, ete., which was referred to the Committee 
on Foreign Relations. 

Mr. WILLIS presented a memorial of sundry citizens of 
Columbus, Ohio, remonstrating against the passage of the so- 
called compulsory Sunday observance bill for the District, 
2 was referred to the Committee on the District of Co- 
umbia. 

Mr. BINGHAM presented a memorial of the Ladies’ Auxil- 
iary of the Ancient Order of Hibernians, Division No. 48, of 
Hartford, Conn., remonstrating against the passage of the so- 
called Sterling-Reed bill, establishing a department of educa- 
son which was referred to the Committee on Education and 

bor. 

He also presented petitions of the Mount Carmel Book Club, 
of Hamden, and of sundry citizens of Watertown, all in the 
State of Connecticut, praying for the participation of the 
United States in the World Court under the terms of the 
so-called Harding-Hughes plan, which were referred to. the 
Committee on Foreign Relations, 

He also presented a petition of the Moodus Women’s Chris- 
tian Temperance Union, of Moodus, Conn., praying for the 
passage of the so-called Cramton bill, being House bill 6645, 
to amend the national prohibition act, to provide for a bureau 
of prohibition in the Treasury Department and to define its 
powers and duties, etc., which was referred to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

He also presented a petition of the Natchaug Game Club, of 
Willimantic, Conn., praying for the passage of Senate bill 2913, 
the so-called game refuge public shooting ground bill, which 
was referred to the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

He also presenfed a letter in the nature of a petition from 
Charles L. Burdette, Auxiliary No. 4, United Spanish War 
Veterans, of Hartford, Conn., praying for the passage of Senate 
bill 8314, granting increased pensions to veterans of the Civil, 
Mexican, Indian, and Spanish Wars and their widows, and 
certain maimed soldiers, etc., which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions. > 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


Mr. JONES of New Mexico, from the Committee on Public 
Lands and Surveys, to which was referred the bill (S. 4840) 
confirming in States and Territories title to lands granted by 
the United States in the aid of common or public schools, re- 
ported it without amendment, 

Mr. LADD, from the Committee on Public Lands and Sur- 
veys, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 9027) authorizing 
the Secretary of the Interior to sell and patent to William G. 
Johnson certain lands in Louisiana, reported it without amend- 
ment and submitted a report (No. 1213) thereon. 

Mr. SMOOT. From the Committee on Finance I report back 
with amendments Senate Resolution 333, to extend the au- 
thority of the select committee of the Senate appointed under 
Senate Resolutions 168 and 211 of the Sixty-eighth Congress, 
and I moye that it be referred immediately to the Committee to 
Audit and Control the Contingent Expenses of the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. SPENCER, from the Committee on Claims, to which was 
referred the bill (S. 4337) for the relief of James J. Conner, 
reported it without amendment and submitted a report (No. 
1214) thereon. 

Mr. MAYFIELD, from the Committee on Claims, to which 
was referred the bill (S. 4853) for the relief of Edith W. Pea- 
cock and the Peacock Military College (Inc.), reported it with 
an amendment and submitted a report (No. 1215) thereon. 

Mr. COPELAND, from the Committee on Naval Affairs, to 
which was referred the bill (H. R. 9846) for the relief of 
Francis Kelly, reported it with an amendment and submitted 
a report (No. 1216) thereon. 

Mr. WILLIS, from the Committee on Territories and Insular 
Possessions, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 11410) to 
extend the time for the exchange of Government lands for pri- 
vately owned lands in the Territory of Hawaii, reported it 
without amendment and submitted a report (No. 1217) thereon, 


(Indorsed: House joint memorial No. 5. Introduced by L. I. Mann, 
A, R. Shumway, Walter W. Russell, M. Fitzmaurice, Charles A. 
Hunter, S. A. Miller, Claude Buchanan, H. C. Wheeler, C. A. Tom, 
Albert S. Roberts, Albert R. Hunter, and James H. Hazlett. W. F. 
Drager, chief clerk. Filed February 11, 1925, Sam A. Kozer, secre- 
tary of state.) 

UNITED STATES or AMERICA, STATE OF OREGON, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY OF STATE. 


I. Sam A. Kozer, secretary of state of the State of Oregon and 
custodian of the seal of said State, do hereby certify that I have care- 
fully compared the annexed copy of house joint memorial No. 5 with 
the original thereof adopted by the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives of the Thirty-third Legislative Assembly of the State of Oregon 
and filed in the office of the secretary of state of the State of Oregon 
February 11, 1925, and that the same is a full, trne, and complete 
transcript therefrom and of the whole thereof, together with all in- 
dorsements thereon. 

In testimony whereof I have hereunto set my hand and affixed 
hereto the seal of the State of Oregon. 

Done at the capital at Salem, Oreg., this 14th day of February, 
A. D. 1928. 

IsnaL.] Sam A. Kozer, Secretary of State. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair also lays before 
the Senate a concurrent resolution adopted by the Legislature 
of the State of Montana urging the enactment of legislation 
for the appointment of an additional Federal judge for the 
district of Minnesota. Inasmuch as the Judiciary Committee 
has already acted upon the bill referred to, the concurrent 
resolution will lie on the table. à 

Mr. McNARY presented the following joint memorial of the 
Legislature of the State of Oregon, which was referred to the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry: 

STATE or OREGON, 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Salem, February 18, 1925. 


To the honorable the PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES SENATE, 
Senate Chamber, Washington, D. C. 
Dran Sin: By direction of the Thirty-third Legislative Assembly of 
the State of Oregon, I have the honor to transmit herewith certified 
copy of senate joint resolution No. 9 filed in the office of the secretary 
of state of the State of Oregon, February 16, 1925, 
Yours very truly, 
Sam A. Kozer, Secretary of State. 


Senate joint resolution 9 


Whereas there has been proposed in Congress a bill known as the 
Colton bill (H. R. 6133, 68th Cong., Ist sess.), which provides that 
the Federal Government shall pay 100 per cent of the costs of build- 
ing and developing certain primary interstate highways; and 

Whereas the State of Oregon and the western part of the United 
States will profit greatly by the passage of such act: Therefore be it 

Resolved by the Senate of the State of Oregon (the House of Repre- 
sentatives jointly concurring), That the Legislative Assembly of the 
State of Oregon hereby respectfully urges and petitions the Senators 
and Representatives of this State in Congress to use their best en- 
deavors to secure the passage of the Colton bill; and be it further 

Resolved, That the secretary of state of the State of Oregon be, and 
he is hereby, directed to transmit a copy of these resolutions to the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, the President of the Senate of 
the United States, and the Members of the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives from the State of Oregon. 

Adopted by the senate February 4, 1925, 

Gus C. Mosse, 
President of the Senate, 

Concurred in by the house February 13, 1925. 

DENTON G. BURDICK, ` 
Speaker of the House. 

Indorsed: Senate joint resolution No. 9. Introduced by Senator 
Hall; Jno. P. Hunt, chief clerk. Filed: February 16, 1925; Sam A. 
Kozer, secretary of state.] 

UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, STATE OF OREGON, 
OFFICER OF THE SECRETARY OF STATE, 


I, Sam A. Kozer, secretary of state of the State of Oregon, and 
custodian of the seal of said State, do hereby certify: 

That I have carefully compared the annexed copy of senate joint 
resolution No. 9 with the original thereof adopted by the Senate and 
House of Representatives of the Thirty-third Legislative Assembly of 
the State of Oregon and filed in the office of the secretary of state of 
the State of Oregon February 16, 1925, and that the same is a full, 
true, and complete transcript therefrom and of the Whole thereof, 
together with all indorsements thereon, 
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Mr, BORAH, from the Committee on the Judiciary, to which 
was referred the bill (S. 916) to amend the trading with the 
enemy act, reported it without amendment and submitted a 
report (No. 1218) thereon. 

Mr. CAMERON, from the Committee on Public Lands and 
Surveys, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 11644) grant- 
ing certain public lands to the city of Phoenix, Ariz., for munic- 
ipal park and other purposes, reported it without amendment 
and submitted a report (No. 1219) thereon. 

Mr. BUTLER (for Mr. Perrer), from the Committee on the 
Library, to which was referred the joint resolution (H. J. Res. 
818) establishing a commission for the participation of the 
United States in the observance of the one hundred and fiftieth 
anniversary of the Battle of Bunker Hill, authorizing an ap- 
propriation to be utilized in connection with such observance, 
and for other purposes, reported it without amendment, 


ENROLLED BILLS PRESENTED 


Mr. WATSON, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, re- 
ported that on February 23, 1925, that committee presented 
to the President of the United States the following enrolled 
bills: 

S. 2803. An act to regulate within the District of Columbia 
the sale of milk, cream, and ice cream, and for other pur- 
poses; and 

S. 3178. An act to provide for the construction of a memorial 
bridge across the Potomac River from a point near the Lincoln 
Memorial in the city of Washington to an appropriate point 
in the State of Virginia, and for other purposes. 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. SHIPSTEAD: 

A bill (8. 4879) to provide for executing the convention 
regulating the level of the Lake of the Woods; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. CARAWAY: 

A bill (8. 4580) granting a pension to Louisa Bell; to the 
Cemmittee on Pensions. 

By Mr. SPENCER (for Mr. MCKINLEY) : 

A bill (S. 4881) granting the consent of Congress to the 
city of Rockford, III., to construct, maintain, and operate a 
bridge and approaches thereto across the Rock River; to the 
Committee on Commerce. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of California: 

A bill (8. 4382) to supplement the naturalization laws; to 
the Committee on Immigration. 


COMMISSION OF GOLD AND SILVER INQUIRY 


Mr. ODDIE entered a motion to discharge the Committee to 
Audit and Control the Contingent Expenses of the Senate 
from the further consideration of the resolution (S. Res. 323) 
continuing the Senate Commission of Gold and Silver Inquiry. 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE 


Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, a day or two ago I intro- 
duced the bill (S. 4349) to authorize an appropriation to pro- 
vide additional hospital and out-patient dispensary facilities 
for persons entitled to hospitalization under the World War 
Veterans’ act, 1924, and asked that it be referred to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations. Upon further reflection I think the 
reference was incorrect. I therefore move that the Committee 
on Appropriations be discharged from the further considera- 
tion of the bill and that the bill be referred to the Committee 
on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. If there be no objection, 
the Committee on Appropriations will be discharged from the 
further consideration of the bill and it will be referred to the 
Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. It is so ordered. 


HOUSE BILL REFERRED 


The bill (H. R. 12331) to amend an act entitled “An act 
making it a misdemeanor in the District of Columbia to aban- 
don or willfully neglect to provide for the support and main- 
tenance by any person of his wife or his or her minor chil- 
dren in destitute or necessitous circumstances,” approved 
March 23, 1906, was read twice by its title and referred to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 

AMENDMENTS TO DEFICIENCY APPROPRIATION BILL 


Mr. REED of Pennsylvania submitted an amendment in- 
tended to be proposed by him to House bill 12392, the second 
deficiency appropriation bill, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed, as follows: 


On page 2, after line 20, insert the following: 

“ For payment of medical expenses of James F. Sellers, an employee 
ot the Senate, incurred by reason of injuries received while in the 
discharge of his duties, $827.” 


Mr. BURSUM submitted an amendment intended to be pro- 
posed by him to House bill 12392, the second deficiency appro- 
priation bill, which was referred to the Committee on Appro- 
priations and ordered to be printed, as follows: 


At the proper place in the bill insert the following: 

“To pay Alexander K. Meek for extra and expert services rendered 
to the Committee on Pensions during the second session of the Sixty- 
eighth Congress as an assistant clerk to said committee, by detail 
from the Bureau of Pensions, $1,200." 


Mr. CAMERON submitted an amendment proposing to ap- 
propriate $200,000 out of the reclamation fund for the purpose 
of carrying into effect the provisions of the act entitled “An act 
to authorize the appropriation of certain amounts for the 
Yuma irrigation project, Arizona, and for other purposes,” ap- 
proved February 21, 1925, for operation and maintenance and 
completion of the irrigation system required to furnish water 
to all of the irrigable lands in part 1 of the Mesa division, 
otherwise known as the first Mesa unit of the Yuma auxiliary 
project, Arizona, ete., intended to be proposed by him to House 
bill 12392, the second deficiency appropriation bill, which was 
referred to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be 
printed. 

Mr. HARRIS submitted an amendment proposing to appro- 
priate $18,000 for payment to the Silver Lake Park Co., of 
Atianta, Ga., for damages to and loss of private property inci- 
dent to the training, practice, operation, and maintenance of 
the Army, intended to be proposed by him to House bill 12392, 
the second deficiency appropriation bill, which was referred to 
the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

Mr. FLETCHER submitted an amendment proposing to ap- 
propriate 87.500 to pay for preparing a new edition of the 
Biographical Congressional Directory, in the discretion of the 
chairman or vice chairman of the Joint Committee on Printing, 
etc., intended to be proposed by him to House bill 12392, the 
second deficiency appropriation bill, which was referred to the 
Committee on Appropriations and ordered fo be prin 

He also submitted an amendment intended to be ‘proposed 
by him to House bill 12392, the second deficiency appropria- 
tion bill, which was referred to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions and ordered to be printed, as follows: 

On page 58, after line 26, Insert the following: 

“That in carrying into effect the provisions of existing legislation 
authorizing the acquisition of land for sites or enlargements thereof, 
and the erection, enlargement, extension, and remodeling of public 
buildings in the several cities enumerated in Senate Document No. 
28, Sixty-eighth Congress, first session, the Secretary of the Treasury 
is hereby authorized to disregard the limit of cost fixed by Congress 
for each project, and to enter into contracts for all or so many of 
the buildings heretofore authorized to be constructed, but not yet 
under contract, as may be possible within the total additicnal sum of 
$7,900,000. 

“Sec. 2. That in the cities aud towns enumerated in said docu- 
ment hereinbefore referred to, where sites only have been acquired or 
authorized to be acquired, the Secretary of the Treasury is hereby 
authorized to enter into contracts for the erection of a suitable build- 
ing upon each such site, or upon so many of such sites as it may be pos- 
sible to erect buildings upon within a total limit of cost for such 
buildings of not to exceed $18,400,000. 

“Sec. 3. That In constructing the buildings embraced in the fore- 
going authorization the Secretary of the Treasury is authorized, in 
his discretion, to provide space in said buildings for other activities 
or branches of the public service not specifically cnumerated in the 
act or acts authorizing the acquisition of sites or the construction of 
buildings, or both.” 


PROPOSED INVESTIGATION OF THE PUBLIC DOMAIN 


Mr. JONES of New Mexico submitted the following concur- 
rent resolution (S. Con. Res. 34), which was referred to the 
Committee on Public Lands and Surveys: 


Resolved by the Senate (the House of Representatives concurring), 
That there is hereby established a joint congressional commission to 
be known as the “ Joint commission for the investigation of the public 
domain,” to be composed of three Senators appointed by the President 
of the Senate, and three Members elect of the House of Representa- 
tives for the Sixty-ninth Congress, to be appointed hy the Speaker. 
The commission is authorized and directed to investigate all matters 
relating to the public domain and its administration, including graz- 
ing lands, forest reserves, and other reservations and lands withdrawn 
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from entry. The commission shall elect a chairman from among its 
members, and vacancies occurring in the membership of the commis- 
sion shall be filled in the same manner as the original appointment. 

For the purpose of this resolution the commisston, or any subcom- 
mittee thereof, is authorized to hold hearings and to sit and act at 
such places and times, to empley such experts and clerical, steno- 
graphic, and other assistants, to cause such maps to be prepared, to 
require by subpena or otherwise the attendance of such witnesses and 
the production of such books, papers; and documents, to administer 
such oaths, and to take such testimony, and to make such expenditures 
as the commission deems advisable. The cost of stenographic service 
to report such hearings shall not be in excess of 25 cents per hundred 
words. It shall be the duty of any governmental establishment, upon 
request of the commission, to cooperate with and render assistance 
to the commission in carrying out the provisions of this resolution. 
The expenses of the commission shall be paid one-half from the con- 
tingent fund of the Senate and one-half from the contingent fund 
of the House of Representatives upon vouchers to be approved by the 
chairman of the commission. The commission shall make a final 
report to the Congress as to its findings and such other reports, to- 
gether with recommendations for such legislation, as it deems neces- 
sary. The commission shall cease to exist upon the presentation of 
its final report, but not prior thereto, 


PRESIDENTIAL APPROVALS 


A message from the President of the United States by Mr. 
Latta, one of his secretaries, announced that on February 24, 
1925, the President had approved and signed the following 
acts: 

S. 2746. An act regulating the recovery of allotments and 
allowances heretofore paid to designated beneficiaries; 

S. 3171. An act for the relief of sufferers from earthquake 
in Japan; 

S. 3252. An act referring the claim of the State of Rhode 
Island for expenses during the war with Spain to the Court of 
Claims for adjudication ; 

S. 3793. An act to authorize the appointment of commission- 
ers by the Court of Claims and to prescribe their powers and 
compensation; and 

S. 3895. An act to authorize the coinage of silver 50-cent 
pieces in commemoration of the one hundred and fiftieth anni- 
versary of the Battle of Bennington and the independence of 
Vermout, in commemoration of the seventy-fifth anniversary 
of the admission of California into the Union, and in com- 
memoration of the one hundredth anniversary of the founding 
of Fort Vancouver, State of Washington. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. Farrell, 
its enrolling clerk, announced that the House had agreed to 
the report of the committee of conference on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses on amendments of the Senate to the 
bill (H. R. 12033) making appropriations for the government 
of the District of Columbia and other activities chargeable in 
whole or in part against the revenues of such District for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1926, and for other purposes; that 
the House had receded from its disagreement to the amendment 
of the Senate No. 21 to the said bill and concurred therein, and 
that the House insisted upon its disagreement to the amend- 
ments of the Senate Nos. 1, 28, and 46. 

The message also announced that the House had agreed to 
the report of the committee of conference on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to 
the bill (H. R. 11753) making appropriations for the Depart- 
ments of State and Justice and for the judiciary, and for the 
Departments of Commerce and Labor, for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1926, and for other purposes; that the House had 
receded from its disagreement to the amendment of the Senate 
No. 1 to the said bill, and concurred therein; that the House 
had receded from its disagreement to the amendment of the 
Senate No. 24, and concurred therein with an amendment, in 
which it requested the concurrence of the Senate. 

The message further announced that the House had agreed 
to the amendment of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 11706) to 
authorize the construction of a bridge across the Pend d’Oreille 
River, Bonner County, Idaho, at the Newport-Priest River 
Road crossing, Idaho. 

The message also announced that the House had agreed to 
the report of the committee of conference on the di 
votes of the two Houses on the amendment of the Senate to the 
bill (H. R. 9535) authorizing suits against the United States 
in admiralty for damage caused by and salvage services ren- 
dered to publie vessels belonging to the United States, and for 
other purposes. 


The message further announced that the House had agreed 
to the report of the committee of conference on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to 
the bill (H. R. 9634) to provide for the creation, organization, 
administration, and maintenance of a naval reserve and a 
Marine Corps reserve. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


The message also announced that the Speaker of the House 
had affixed his signature to the following enrolled bills, and 
they were thereupon signed by the President pro tempore: 

H. R. 491. An act for the prevention of venereal diseases in 
the District of Columbia, and for other purposes ; 

H. R. 5726. An act to amend the act of Congress of March 
8, 1921, entitled “An act to amend section 3 of the act of Con- 
gress of June 28, 1906, entitled ‘An act of Congress for the 
division of the lands and funds of the Osage Indians in Okla- 
homa, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 9343. An act authorizing the Chippewa Indians of 
Minnesota to submit claims to the Court of Claims; and 

H. R. 10533. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
State of Washington to construct, maintain, and operate a 
bridge across the Columbia River. 

AMENDMENT OF NATIONAL DEFENSE ACT 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I ask that the message from the Presi- 
dent on the table be laid before the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Fess in the chair) laid 
before the Senate the following message from the President of 
the United States, which was read: 

To the Senate: N 

In compliance with the resolution of the Senate of February 
21, 1925, I return herewith the bill, S. 3760, an aet to amend in 
certain particulars the national defense aet of June 3, 1916, as 
amended, and for other purposes. 

CALVIN Cooriben. 

THE Wuire House, February 24, 1925. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. This bill was recalled from the Presi- 
dent by a coneurrent resolution of the two Houses in order to 
correct an error in printing having to do with just one word. 

The right word is “commissioned.” The word “eommis- 
sioned” was printed inadvertently in the bill as it reached the 
President in the form of “ commissioner.” I offer a concurrent 
resolution and ask unanimous consent for its present considera- 
— a order that this error, entirely in printing, may be cor- 
rec 

The resolution (S. Con. Res. 35) was read, considered by 
unanimous consent, and agreed to, as follows: 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of Representatives concurring), 
That the action of the Speaker of the House of Representatives and of 
the President pro tempore of the Senate in signing the enrolled bill 
(S. 3760) to amend in certain particulars the national defense act of 
June 8, 1916, as amended, and for other purposes, be rescinded, and 
that in the enrollment of said bill the Secretary of the Senate be, and 
he is hereby, authorized and directed to strike out, on page 5, Une 4, 
the word “commissioner” and insert in lieu thereof the word “ com- 
missioned.” 

ISLE OF PINES TREATY 


Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President, since it seems to be a matter 
of discussion, I ask unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Recorp at an appropriate place a brief editorial from the 
Cleveland Plain Dealer entitled “By logic, American.” It 
relates to the Isle of Pines treaty. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Fess in the chair). 
Without objection, the request will be granted. 

The matter referred to is here printed, as follows: 

[Editorial from Cleveland Plain Dealer, December 11, 19241 
BY LOGIC, AMERICAN 

The administration submits to the United States Senate the 20-year- 
old treaty negotiated under President Roosevelt but never ratified, by 
the terms of which the Isle of Pines is surrendered to the Republic of 
Cuba. It revives a controversy continuing since the end of the Spanish 
war. There ought to be a better understanding of the issue on the 
part of the American people. 

By the treaty of Paris, following her defeat in the war for Cuba, 
Spain gave the United States a kind of quitelaim deed to Cuba;.and 
in addition ceded to the United States Porto Rico and “other islands” 
then under Spanish sovereignty in the West Indies. The Isle of Pines 
was not mentioned by name. 

The whole fssue, then, revolves about the question whether the Isle 
of Pines is properly to be considered a part of Cuba, quitclaimed to the 
United States and later turned over by us to the island republic, or is 
an other island within the meaning of the treaty of Paris. 


It is a legal issue, rooting far back in the history of Cuba as a 
Spanish possession years before Uncle Sam ever thought of playing 
the Good Samaritan rôle, The ablest of American lawyers have differed 
on the question, Elihu Root and John Hay, both distinguished jurists 
and Secretaries of State, said the island was Cuba’s by right; and 
the Federal Supreme Court, when it declared that the island was 
„foreign“ territory so far as the tariff law was concerned, seemed to 
uphold that side of the dispute, President McKinley, on the other 
hand, under whose direction the peace treaty was negotiated, at least 
some members of the peace commission, and the late Senator Clapp 
of Minnesota, himself an able lawyer, argued that the clear intent of 
the Paris instrument was to give the Isle of Pines unreservedly to the 
United States, 

When it came to the enactment of the so-called Platt amendment 
in 1901, authorizing the establishment of the Republic of Cuba, the 
Isle of Pines was specifically omitted from the constitutional bound- 
aries of the Republic and its status left for “future adjustment by 
treaty.” Senator Platt, author of the measure, declared in 1902 that 
in his opinion the island should belong to the United States, if not 
by virtue of the treaty of Paris then by purchase or otherwise, 

So the legal controversy has raged for more than 20 years. There 
is no probability of an agreement. Meanwhile the fate of a valuable 
island is at stake, thousands of Americans owning property on the 
island see their rights jeopardized—and the Senate has a treaty to 
ratify or reject. 

Whatever may be the strict-construction legal status of the Isle 
of Pines, it is clear that at the end of the war the United States Gov- 
ernment aceepted the opinion that it had been ceded to us, With 
Government sanction a widespread propaganda was carried on to per- 
suade Americans to invest in land and to build homes on the island. 
As a result hundreds took the pioneering chance, and to-day feel them- 
selves in the position of men and women deceived by their own Gov- 
ernment into an adyenture they would never have undertaken had 
they even suspected that the protection of the Stars and Stripes would 
be withdrawn and themselves in effect declared“ foreigners.” 

Every consideration of progress and fairness argues for American 
retention of the Isle of Pines. This ealls for rejection of the treaty. 
It Cuba's right to the island be conceded as a matter of law—we offer 
no opinion as to that—negotiations ought to be entered into without 
delay looking to complete American possession of the island on terms 
fair to both nations. Strategically as well as commercially it is im- 
portant that we control this outpost off the mouth of the Panama 
Canal. The millions of dollars which Cuba owes the United States 
ought to facilitate such negotiations. 

For more than 20 years this treaty of renunciation on America’s 
part has awaited approval in the Senate. Justice calls for its rejec- 
tion and for a new policy toward the Isle of Pines. The island should 
belong to the United States. 


GAME REFUGE IN OZARK NATIONAL FOREST 


Mr. CARAWAY. From the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry I report back favorably without amendment the bill 
(H. R. 12192) to authorize the creation of game refuges in 
the Ozark National Forest in the State of Arkansas, and I 
call my colleague's attention to the report. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
for the present consideration of the bill. In explanation will 
say that it is a bill which passed the House of Representatives 
some time ago, authorizing the President to designate such 
national forest land within the Ozark National Forest in the 
State of Arkansas, as should, in his discretion, be set aside for 
the protection of game animals, birds, or fish. The act would 
not be necessary were it not for the fact that certain of the 
lands within the Ozark National Forest belong to the public 
domain, and were not acquired under the Weeks Act, which 
gives the power to the President to establish such game pre- 
serves. The report is unanimous. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
present consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the bill was considered as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole and was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, eto, That the President of the United States is 
hereby authorized to designate such national forest lands within the 
Ozark National Forest, within the State of Arkansas, as should, in 
his discretion, be set aside for the protection of game animals, birds, 
or fish; and whoever shall hunt, catch, trap, willfully disturb, or 
kill any kind of game animal, game or nongame bird, or fish, or take 
the eggs of any such bird on any lands so get aside, or in or on the 
waters thereof, except under such general rules and regulations as 
the Secretary of Agriculture may from time to time prescribe, shall 
be fined not more than $500 or imprisoned not more than six months, 
or both: Provided, That no lands within the present limits of the 
fourth congressional district shall be included in such designation. 


Is there objection to the 
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The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

Mr. ROBINSON. I ask that the report of the House Com- 
mittee on Agriculture may be printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the report was ordered to be 
printed in the Recor, as follows: 


House Report No, 1438 


Mr, Havcex, from the Committee on Agriculture, submitted the tol- 
lowing report to accompany H. R. 12192: 

The Committee on Agriculture, to whom was referred the bill 
(H. R. 12192) to authorize the creation of game refuges on the Ozark 
National Forest, in the State of Arkansas, having considered the same, 
report thereon with a recommendation that it do pass, 

The Arkansas Legislature recently passed an act relinquishing to 
the Federal Government criminal jurisdiction over fish and game in 
the Ozark National Forest, which covers about 10 counties in the 
State. 

The bill reported herewith in effect accepts that relinquishment and 
authorizes the President to désignate certain places for game pre- 
serves and fish preserves in the Ozark National Forest. 

The Ozark National Forest is made up partly of lands purchased 
under the Weeks Act and partly of lands derived from the public 
domain, chiefly of the latter, 

It the Ozark National Forest was made up entirely of lands pur- 
chased under the Weeks law, it would not be necessary to give this 
authority, but much of the land in the Ozark National Forest is land 
derived from the public domain, and the act approved August 11, 
1916, authorizing the setting aside of refuges, applies only to lands 
acquired under the Weeks Act and not to lands derived from the public 
domain; therefore this proposed legislation is necessary, 

A letter from the Secretary of Agriculture approving the legislation 
is printed, as follows: 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, February 7, 1925. 
Hon. GILBERT N. Havcen, 
Chairman Committee on Agriculture, 
House of Representatives, 

Dran Mr, Havorn: I have received your letter of February 7, trans- 
mitting H. R. 12192, by Representative Racon, of Arkansas, entitled 
“An act to authorize the creation of game refuges within the Ozark 
National Forest, in the State òf Arkansas.” 

The effect of the passage of Representative RaGon’s bill would be to 
permit the establishment by Executive order of some urgently needed 
game refuges under the direct control of the Federal Government 
within the Ozark National Forest, and is in direct accord with special 
legislation enacted by the General Assembly of the State of Arkansas, 
now in session at Little Rock, ceding jurisdiction over game, fish, and 
bird life on national forest lands. 

Attention is invited to the fact that an act of Congress approved 
August 11, 1916, provides similar authorization, but with respect only 
to lands acquired under the Weeks law, March 1, 1911, The lands 
within the Ozark National Forest were derived mainly from the public 
domain, thus necessitating a special enactment to extend the authority 
to this national forest area, 

I am convinced that the creation of such refuges would materially 
help the Department of Agriculture in bringing about adequate pro- 
tection of all the resources within the national forest, and in addition 
effectively promote the replenishment of the seriously depleted game 
ranges and fishing streams of this region. This department strongly 
recommends the adoption of this proposed legislation, 

Very sincerely yours, 
Howard M. Gorr, Seerctary. 


DECORATION AND DIPLOMA FOR JUDGE CLAYTON 


Mr. UNDERWOOD, I report back favorably withont amend- 
ment from the Committee on Foreign Relations the bill (S. 
4032) authorizing the Department of State to deliver to the 
Hon. Henry D. Clayton, district judge of the United States 
for the middle and northern districts of Alabama, and per- 
mitting him to accept the decoration and diploma presented 
by the Government of France, and I submit a report (No. 
1212) thereon. 

I ask unanimous consent for the present consideration of 
the bill. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I am not going to object to 
the consideration of the bill. We might as well dispose of it 
at one time as another. I only desire as a matter of record 
to state that I am opposed to the policy which is inyolved in 
this procedure and like procedures, I do not want to be 
placed in a position where I shall be considered by my silence 
to have given it my approval, 


Is there objection to the 
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Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, I am not going to object, but 
I would like to be heard for a moment upon the bill. I simply 
wish to say that I concur in the statement made by the Sen- 
ator from Idaho. As I said, I am not going to object to the 
consideration of the bill, but I do think the Senate ought to 
know something about what the bill contains and the purpose 
of it, and have an opportunity to vote upon it. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. President, I did not intend to 
take the time of the Senate, but I will very gladly make a 
brief statement. 

There are a number of bills that have passed the Senate 
authorizing officers of the United States Government, mostly 
military officers, but a number of civilians, to accept decora- 
tions from foreign governments. This decoration was con- 
ferred by the French Government on Judge Henry D. Clayton, 
whom many of the Members of the Senate know, as he at one 
time was chairman of the Judiciary Committee of the House 
and was the author of the antitrust law, the Clayton Act, 
bearing his name. His brother was the senior United States 
Army officer killed on the front line in France, Col. Bertram 
Clayton, a man of distinguished ability as a soldier, who 
served in both the Spanish war and the World War. That is 
partly the reason why the French Government conferred the 
decoration. Of course, the merits of the decoration is a matter 
between Judge Clayton and the French Government. 

I ean only say that a few days ago we passed a bill author- 
izing Surgeon General Cumming to accept a similar decora- 
tion, and as long as the Senate is doing it I do not see that 
there is any reason to draw the line. Therefore, I ask for a 
vote upon the bill unless someone wants to ask me a further 
question. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, if this was similar to other 
bills which have been passed by the Senate I certainly would 
have no objection. I have a very high regard for Judge Clay- 
ton. I served with him in the House for many years. If this 
were a decoration that the French Government proposed to 
eonfer upon Judge Clayton for anything that Judge Clayton 
himself did, I would be the last to object to it; but the Senate 
ought to understand that this is a direct decoration proposed 
to be conferred upon Judge Clayton, not for any service that 
Judge Clayton rendered but because of the heroism of his 
brother. I do not believe that the Senate ought to create any 
such precedent. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. If the Senator will allow me, the 
Senate is creating no precedent. The Senate is conferring no 
degree. Repeatedly during the war the croix de guerre was 
conferred on the family of a deceased soldier, and it was sent 
to them. This is no precedent that the Senate is establishing. 
The only thing the Senate is doing is allowing an Ameriean 
citizen, who happens to be an officer of the United States Gov- 
ernment, to accept a decoration which the French Government 
has decreed. It is the business of the French Government 
itself, not ours, to determine upon whom it shall confer these 
decorations. It is no affair of ours except that Judge Clayton, 
being an officer of the Government, can not accept the decora- 
tion without the eonsent of his country. That is the only 
question that is involved. 

Mr, BORAH. My objection to the bill is a little broader 
than the one perhaps which I stated, or at least I did not 
state it fully. Judge Clayton is a member of the judiciary. 
He is a Federal judge. I can not conceive of any circumstances 
or conditions under which we should permit a Federal judge 
to receive a decoration of honor from a foreign government. 
The lackeyism of certain people in the United States toward 
foreign governments and the assiduity with which they pursue 
these fantastical honors have gone far enough already without 
now including the judiciary. There may be a limited field in 
which such things may be justified, at least debatable, but 
these supposed honors are becoming so common and so indis- 
criminate that it seems strange anyone would wish them. 

There being no objection, the Senate as in Committee of the 
0 5 proceeded to consider the bill, which was read, as 

llows : 


Be it enacted, etc., That Henry D. Clayton, United States district 
judge for the middle and northern districts of Alabama, be, and he is 
hereby, authorized to accept the decoration and diploma of Chevalier 
of the Legion of Honor tendered to him by the Government of the 
French Republic, and the Department of State is hereby authorized to 
deliver to bim the said decoration and diploma. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, and was read the third time. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is, Shall the 
bill pass? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I ask for the yeas and nays. 


The yeas and nays were ordered and taken. 

Mr, ERNST. I transfer my general pair with the senior 
Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Srantey] to the senior Senator 
from Illinois [Mr. McCormick] and vote“ nay.” 

Mr. MOSES (after having voted in the negative). I have a 
general pair with the junior Senator from Louisiana iMr. 
Brovssarn]. As that Senator is not in the Chamber, I am 
compelled to withdraw my vote. 

Mr. GERRY. I desire to announce that the senior Senator 
from Kentucky [Mr. STANLEY] is detained from the Senate 
because of illness. 

The result was annonnced—yeas 49, nays 27, as follows: 


SANA YBAS—49 
r art Fleteher MeKinle Simmons 
Bursum George McLean £ Smith 
Cameron Gerry Mayfield Stanfteld 
Capper Glass Means Stephens 
Caraway Gooding Neel Sterling 
Cummins Hale Oddie Swanson 
Curtis Harreld Overman Trammell 
Dale Harris Pepper Underwood 
Dial Heflin Phipps Weller 
Dill Howell Ralston Willis 

dge Kendrick Reed, Mo. 
Fernaid Keyes Robinson 
Ferris McKellar | Sheppard 

NAYS—27 
Ashurst Copeland Johnson, Calif, Metcalf 
Ball Couzens Johnson, Minn, Reed, Pa. 
Bayard Edwards Jones, Wash, Smoot 
Bingham Ernst King Wadsworth 
Borah Fess Ladd Walsh, Mont. 
Bruce Frazier Lenroot Warren 
Butler Greene MeNary 
NOT VOTING—20 

Broussard McCormick Pittman Spencer 
Elkins Moses Ransdell Stanley 
Harrison Norbeck Shields Walsh, Mass, 
Jones, N. Mex. Norris Shipstead Watson 
La Follette Owen Shortridge Wheeler 


So the bill was passed. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, I desire in two 
or three sentences to explain why I think the Senate makes a 
mistake in passing such special bills as the one on which a roll- 
call vote was just taken. 

A year ago we passed an omnibus bill allowing the accept- 
ance of all foreign decorations then being held in the State De- 
partment. That bill is being held up in the other House. I do 
not know why it does not pass; but it seems to me to be highly 
unfair to pick out particular recipients of foreign decorations 
and to pass special bills for them. I ask the Senate to be on its 
guard against that practice in the future. 


ALLEGHENY RIVER BRIDGE, PENNSYLVANIA 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. House bill 8887 is before the 
Senate, and the Senator from Missouri [Mr. Revo} is entitled 
to the floor. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, will the Senator 
from Missouri yield to me so that I may ask unanimous con- 
sent for the consideration of a bridge bill? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I yield to the Senator from Penn- 


| sylvania for that purpose. 


Mr, REED of Pennsylvania. I ask unanimous consent for 
the present consideration of the bill (H. R. 11978) granting 
the consent of Congress to the commissioners of McKean 
County, Pa., to construct a bridge across the Allegheny River. 
The bill is in the usual form, the contract for its construction 
is ready to be let, it is an emergency case, and the bill will 
involve no debate. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection te the 
present consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. 

The bill was reported to the Senate withont amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read a third time, and passed. 


PROPOSED STATE TAX ON COTTONSEED PRODUCTS 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, will the Senator from Mis- 
souri yield to me? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Missouri yield to the Senator from Alabama? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I do not wish to yield the floor, but 
J will yield to the Senator from Alabama if I shall not thereby 
be taken from the floor. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I ask unanimous consent for the present con- 
sideration of the resolution which I submitted on yesterday. 
It involves a matter of very grave importance to all the cotton- 
growing States, and, I think, for the good of all the States the 
resolution ought to pass. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Als- 
bama asks unanimous consent for the present consideration 
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of Senate Resolution 344. Is there objection? The resolution 
was read at length on yesterday. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Let it be again read, Mr, 
President. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will again 
read the resolution. 

The reading clerk read the resolution (S. Res, 344) submitted 
yesterday by Mr. Herttn, as follows: 


Whereas the Constitution vests in Congress the exclusive power to 
regulate commerce between the States; and 

Whereas the free and untrammeled commerce between the several 
States is a cardinal principle of the Federal Constitution; and 

Whereas the strict observance of these fundamental principles is 
necessary to the promotion and preservation of proper and cordial rela- 
tionship between the various States; and 

Whereas the Senate has reliable information to the effect that the 
legislatures of some of the States have measures now pending regarding 
interstate commerce that would do violence to the principles of the 
Constitution and set a precedent fraught with grave danger to the 
whole country: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That it is the sense of the Senate that such legislation 
would be in contravention of the principles of the Federal Constitution. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
present consideration of the resolution? 

Mr. BORAH and Mr. CARAWAY addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Idaho. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I think if the resolution is 
going to be considered it ought first to go to a committee, so 
that we may have a little time to examine it. We are asked to 
condemn proposed legislation by the respective States without 
knowing the terms or the details of such legislation. I do not 
think that we can act upon the resolution in fairness either to 
ourselyes or to the States without further information. The 
State legislatures have their responsibilities; and, of course, if 
they enact legislation which is in contravention of the Consti- 
tution of the United States by reason of attempting to interfere 
with interstate commerce, there is a remedy for it, and such a 
remedy as is ordinarily pursued. But, at least, Mr. President, 
I should want to know before the resolution is acted upon, some- 
thing more about the details of the proposed State legislation 
and whether or not it will really in fact contravene the Con- 
stitution of the United States. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me 
for just a moment? 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, I should like to say to the 
Senator from Idaho that there is not a line in the resolution at 
which any State can take offense. The Senate is merely asked 
to go upon record as deploring any effort anywhere to under- 
take to regulate by the States commerce between the States, 

The cottonseed-oil trust is making every effort possible to 
destroy the price of cottonseed products. It has broken the 
price by this movement to the extent of over a million dollars. 
Every one of the cotton-growing States is wiring to its Repre- 
sentatives in the House of Representatives and in the Senate 
requesting them to do something to stop this effort on the part 
of States to outlaw legitimate products of the Southern States. 
The cottonseed-oil interests do not want this resolution to pass. 
The people of the cotton-growing States buy from the people of 
the State of the Senator from Idaho their grain, their hay, their 
meat; the Southern States furnish the best market the people 
of many of the other States have in the United States. I merely 
want to sound a note of warning against legislation of this 
character at the very outset, and I regret to see the Senator 
from Idaho and one or two other Senators, even from the South, 
are opposing such action as the Senate is asked to take in this 
matter. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I do not know that I am 
opposing the action which is sought to be taken, but I do 
feel some delicacy about yoting upon a measure, the facts con- 
cerning which I do not know. I am not aware whether the 
threatened legislation is or is not contrary to the Constitu- 
tion. I certainly would not wish to see a war of commerce 
between the States; I have no desire to encourage any such 
condition; but, on the other hand, I have no desire to condemn 
the initiative of State legislatures until I am informed as to 
whether cr not they are really proposing to do this thing. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator a 
question? 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, the passage of this resolu- 
tion, if the Senator from Arkansas will permit me, will pro- 
tect the legislatures, When legislation of the character com- 
plained of is proposed in one State or several States, other 
States, seeing what has been done, commence to introduce like 
measures without knowing that they are unconstitutional. If 
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the Senate shall go upon record, as my resolution proposes, 
it will be a protection to the members of State legislatures, 
for they could say to the people who would seek such legis- 
lation, “ That would be unconstitutional ; the Senate has passed 
a resolution to that effect.” 

Mr. CARAWAY., I wanted to ask the Senator from 
Idaho—— 

Mr. REED of Missouri, Mr. President, I am still trying to 
retain the floor. I yielded only for a moment. I am not 
protesting, of course, against any interruption the Senator 
from Arkansas may desire to make. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair feels that at 
this stage of the proceedings he can not entertain debate upon 
the reqnest for unanimous consent, The Chair understands 
the Senator from Idaho to object. 

Mr. BORAH. Yes, Mr. President; I ask that the resolution 
may be referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, if it shall be referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary, I want to tell it good-by.” 

Mr. BORAH. There are some “ good-bys” which are wise. 

Mr. HEFLIN, If the Senator from Idaho would suggest 
that the resolution be reported back immediately or at an 
early day for consideration, I should not seriously object. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair asks whether 
there is objection to the reference of the resolution to the 
Committee on the Judiciary? 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I shall have to object to the 
consideration of the resolution, but I should like to have it 
referred to the committee. I am just as anxious as is the 
Senator to avoid any trade war, but there is a way to do it, 
it seems to me, with more intelligence and more information 
than we now have. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, there Is not a line, I repeat, in 
the resolution that would give offense to a single State in the 
Union. The State of the Senator from Idaho is one of the 
States that is undertaking to pass legislation of this character, 
His colleague has already wired to the legislature and the gov- 
ernor of his State protesting against such legislation, and I 
think it would be the best step this Congress could take to pass 
a resolution of this kind. I am not going, however, to take up 
the time of the Senator from Missouri. I thank him for yield- 
ing; but I shall discuss this matter later on during the day at 
some length. 

Mr. BORAH. Very well. 


COMMISSION OF GOLD AND SILVER INQUIRY 


Mr. ODDIE. Mr. President, will the Senator from Missouri 
yield to me? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I yield. 

Mr. ODDIE. I ask that the Committee to Audit and Con- 
trol the Contingent Expenses of the Senate be discharged from 
the further consideration of Senate Resolution 323, which is to 
continue the life of the Senate Commission of Gold and Silver 
Inquiry through the Sixty-ninth Congress, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. WARREN. I object. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair will not enter- 
tain a debate upon a question of unanimous consent. 

Mr. CURTIS. The Senator from Kansas does not intend to 
debate the matter. The Senator from Kansas wanted to say 
that he understood this was just the entry of a motion. He 
does object to taking it up to-day. Under the rules it must 
go over a day. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Objection is made, 

Mr. ODDIE. Mr. President, just one word. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Mis- 
souri further yield to the Senator from Nevada? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I yield. 

Mr. ODDIE. I will say that it was my intention to have this 
matter lie over until to-morrow. 


NATIONAL BANKING ASSOCIATIONS AND FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 8887) to amend an act entitled 
“An act to provide for the consolidation of national banking 
associations,” approved November 7, 1918, to amend section 
5136 as amended, section 5137, section 5138 as amended, section 
5142, section 5150, section 5155, section 5190, section 5200 as 
amended, section 5202 as amended, section 5208 as amended, 
section 5209, section 5211 as amended of the Revised Statutes 
of the United States, and to amend sections 13 and 24 of the 
Federal reserve act, and for other purposes. 
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Mr. REED of Missouri. Mr. President, on yesterday evye- 
ning I was in the midst of a discussion of the question of branch 
banks and had dealt with that proposition as a general proposi- 
tion. I only desire the attention of the Senate for a few 
moments to the provisions of this bill. 

The bill does not propose to authorize a branch-bank system 
generally, but the bill does propose to authorize in some 22 
States the establishment of branch national banks in all cities 
of 25,000 inhabitants and greater than 25,000; and when the 
population of a city has reached 100,000 the number of branches 
is limited only by the discretion of the Comptroller. 

That, Mr. President, is neither fish, flesh, nor fowl. If the 
branch-banking system is sound, its benefits ought to be ex- 
tended to all parts of the country. If it is unsound, we ought 
not to have it at all, I repeat what I said yesterday, that the 
sole reason urged for granting the right to establish branch 
banks in these 22 States is that under the laws of those States 
State banks may establish branches; but it is not here proposed 
to give to national banks in those 22 States the same right to 
establish branches that may be granted by the State legislatures 
to the State banks. It is only proposed to grant the right to 
establish branches to a limited extent. If it is logical and 
sound to grant the right to national banks in States permitting 
State banks to have branches, then we ought to grant to the 
national banks the same rights which are conferred by the State 
legislatures. 

The committee, however, evidently did not regard that as 
sound or safe. They evidently saw a latent danger in the 
establishment of branch banks, and hence they propose to grant 
the right with limitation. So I say again that this bill is 
neither fish, flesh, nor fowl. It does not establish a general 
branch-banking system coextensive with the country and con- 
taining such elements of strength and accommodation as a gen- 
eral branch-bank system may possess, but carrying also the 
dangers and evils which such a system embraces. It does not 
propose to grant to all banks in the country the right to estab- 
lish branches in their municipalities; nor does it propose, even 
in States where branch banks are permitted for State institu- 
tions, to permit the establishment of branches for national 
banks upon the same terms as the State banks are permitted to 
establish their branches. What the bill does do is to take a 
step of a most important character toward the branch-banking 
system, and it is interesting, now, to trace the progress of this 
movement. 

At first we absolutely prohibited any branch banks, except in 
the few instances where they had already been established. 
Then the banks came here, or certain banks, and said they 
were engaged in foreign business, and requested the right to 
establish branches in foreign countries, and it was urged that 
that would be no particular disadvantage. Then, after that had 
been granted, we were told that there were certain advantages 
which State trust companies had over the national banks, and 
that we ought to take away those restrictions, and we proceeded 
to take away certain of them. Now it is proposed to introduce 
the branch-bank system into 22 States of the Union, and when 
that is done we can confidently expect that the other States 
will speedily make similar requests. 

So we might as well look this question in the face. It 
means the establishment throughout the Union ultimately of 
a system of branch national banks; and having admitted that 
it is proper to allow a bank to have branches in the city in 
which it is located, the same logic will permit the establishment 
of branches in the county. Then the question will be, Why 
limit the privilege to a county? And it will be extended to a 
State. Then the question will arise, Why limit this privilege by 
State lines, because commerce is not limited by State lines; 
business does not know State lines? And the argument will be 
made, and made logically, having admitted the desirability of 
national banks with branches in cities or in counties or in 
States, that the system should be extended to the Nation. 

That means, Mr. President, the concentration of the bank- 
ing business in a few hands. There are many people who be- 
lieve that to be the correct policy. There are many people who 
believe that there should be in this country only one great 
central institution, with a vast number of branches, and they 
argue that that makes for economic saving; they argue that 
that makes for stability. The argument upon the other hand, 
however, is that it destroys the small independent banking insti- 
tutions, and that the existence of a great number of independent 
banks, each in competition with the other for business, and 
each in alliance with the local interests of the various com- 
munities of the country, makes for a better and more healthful 
economic condition. . 

I believe in the latter doctrine, sir, I believe that there is 
nothing that will have a greater tendency to throttle the free 


industries of this country than to concentrate the financial con- 
25 in the hands of the management of a few great institu- 
ons. 

Now, Mr. President, speaking directly to the provisions of this 
bill, under its terms in every city of these 22 States having 
more than 100,000 population as many branch banks can be 
established as the comptroller sees fit to license. That inevi- 
tably means that one or two great, stronger institutions will 
absorb the business“that is now carried on by a considerable 
number of independent banks. The small independent bank 
that is located in the suburbs of a city and exists because it 
accommodates local trade will find placed next door to it a 
branch of some powerful institution, and its business will be 
taken from it, and it will go out of business. 

That is the reason why this provision is put into this bill, 
It means to strengthen the powerful institutions of a city, 
to give them the opportunity to undermine and destroy the 
smaller institutions, I believe in the smaller institutions. I 
believe that a small institution has the advantage, first, of 
being independent, and hence, if it falls, it does not draw 
down with it a large number of other institutions. Second, 
it is immediately responsive to the needs of the particular 
community where it is located. Third, it affords to the cus- 
tomer of the bank the opportunity to deal, not with one 
financial institution, but with a large number of financial 
institutions, so that if credits are fefused, or if discount rates 
are extortionate, the customer can find a rival bank willing 
to transact business with him, if he be solvent and entitled 
to credit. 

Therefore, and for many other reasons which I do not 
want to take the time of the Senate to urge, I am opposed 
to this provision of the bill. If we are ready to establish a 
branch-banking system in this country, let us do it with our 
eyes open, Let us not open the windows on one side of the 
house to-day, well knowing that we will open them upon the 
other side to-morrow, and that the day after all of the doors 
will be opened, 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I have concluded. I will, how- 
eyer, answer any question the Senator desires to ask me, if I 
ean, 
Mr. DILL. I wanted to get the Senators’ opinion of the 
Senate committee’s action in striking out those provisions of 
the House bill which prohibited State banks with branches 
coming into the system of national banks, and keeping their 
branches. In other words, the bill as amended by the Senate 
committee will permit these banks which have the branches 
to come in, and retain the branches they now have, while 
the bill, as it passed the House, forbade them retaining their 
branches outside of the municipality where the parent bank 
was located. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. What I have said I think covers 
the whole field. We have our national banking system, which 
has been a great success. I think it a very healthful thing 
in our country that we have a national banking system and 
that we have State bank systems, and, as I argued yesterday, 
a Federal reserye system sufficiently tying together the finan- 
cial interests of the country so that in case of a crisis we 
have a stability that has withstood the stress of a great war. 

I know that there has been criticism of the management of 
the Federal reserve system. I do not desire to enter into 
that discussion. I think some of the criticism is justified, 
and that some of it has been without justification; but that 
was a question of management, and I would still rather have 
an institution in which the public have something to say than 
to have a branch bank system in which one or two boards of 
directors of privately owned institutions could retire to their 
directorial room and there either expand or contract the credits 
of the country. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Mis- 
souri yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I do. 

Mr. NORRIS. It may be that the question I am about to 
propound has been discussed 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I desire to yield the floor, but I 
will try to answer anything the Senator has to ask. 

Mr. NORRIS. I have not been able to follow the discussion; 
I was not here last night when the bill was debated. If I am 
asking a question that has been covered, I will not expect the 
Senator to answer it. 

I have had this proposition put up to me in conversations 
with various people who have talked with me about this bill. 
When I have expressed the opinion that I felt prejudiced 
against branch banking they have said that something of this 
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kind—to permit national banks to establish branches—was 
necessary in order to preserve the Federal reserve system; 
that national banks were losing ground in competition with 
State banks because they could not establish branch banks. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I did discuss that phase of the 
matter, and it was debated to some extent yesterday, but I 
will try briefty to give the Senator my views regarding it. 

In the first place, when we established the Federal reserve 
system the State banks, with their branches, already existed, 
and the national banks had prior to that time existed without 
the right to have branches at all and had voluntarily chosen 
the national banking act as the law under which they would 
do business. That was the condition before we ever created the 
Federal reserve system. When we created that system we did 
not further limit the rights of the national banks in regard to 
branches, but allowed them to remain as they were at that 
time. ee 
When we created the Federal reserve system any national 
bank not desiring to come into the system because there were 
branch State banks had its option at that time to come in or 
stay out. If it did not want to come in, it could then be or- 
ganized under a State law and surrender its national charter. 
But many of them exercised the option to come in, and they 
did that in line with their past experience. They elected to 
come into the system. : : 

We have been operating the Federal reserve system since 
1914, and the national banks haye not gone out of the system. 
On the contrary, the aggregate capital of the national banks 
in the system is, as was stated yesterday by the Senator from 
Virginia [Mr. Grass], who gave accurate figures, vastly greater 
than it was when the system was organized. The number of 
banks in the system is greater, I understand. It was said that 
last year a considerable number of banks went out of the sys- 
tem, but it is discovered that a great number of national banks 
went out of business. I have not had an opportunity to ex- 
amine the figures, but I think it will be found that quite as 
many went out in States where branch State banks are not 
allowed as in States where they are allowed. The withdrawal 
of these national banks, therefore, was not on account of a 
condition which had always existed and which is no more 
onerous now than it has been at all times in the past, but they 
went out because in most instances they were failing, or they 
were consolidating. I think there were four or five more na- 
tional banks in my city three or four years ago than there are 
now, but some of those banks consolidated with other banks, 
and hence surrendered their charters, and in most instances 
they consolidated because they were obliged to liquidate. 

Mr. COUZENS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I yield. 

Mr. COUZENS. I would like to ask the Senator if he has 
any opinion as to the growth of branch banking in connection 
with State banks since the national banks elected to go into the 
Federal reserve system? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I will have to answer the Senator 
frankly that I have not looked into that question. 

Mr. COUZENS. I believe that this agitation at this time is 
largely due, if not entirely due, to the enormous growth of 
branch banking by State banks, which has been going on for 
a number of years to such an extent that the national banks, 
with no branch-banking facilities, have found it difficult to 
compete with State banks, and in many cases they have held 
off changing their charters from national charters to State 
charters, hoping that the Congress would at some time in the 
near future permit the establishment of branch banks under 
national charters. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Mr. President, that is the opinion 
of the Senator. I know of no such condition. In my own 
State trust companies have very wide powers, and it was said 
they would drive the national banks out, but they have not 
done so. 

I beg my colleagues to bear this in mind when they come to 
vote on this bill, that if a branch-banking scheme is nnsound, 
we never should graft it onto the national banking system, 
even if States improvidently grant the right to their State 
banks to organize a large number of branches. If temporarily 
those State banks get some business thereby away from the 
national banks, still, if that be not a sound system, if it be a 
dangerous thing to do, we should not carry it into the national 
banking system, because by so doing we would impair the 
entire system, and we would tend to centralize the control of 
the finances of the city or of the State, and finally, perhaps, 
of the Nation itself, in the hands of a few large institutions. 

Whenever we do that, in my judgment, we will make a 
tragic mistake. The thing that has kept the commerce of 


America free, the thing that has developed the cities, towns, 
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and villages of the United States has been the independent 
banking system of this country; the bank that grows up with 
the municipality, that is offieered by the citizens of that 
municipality, who have an interest in the welfare of the com- 
munity; the bank that stands by itself, so that if it shall per- 
adventure fall, it falls alone, and does not bring down with 
its destruction a large number of other institutions. Nearly 
every rotten failure we have had in the United States in 
recent years has been through what we term chain“ banks, 
one bank being organized, then part of its capital or resources 
employed to organize another, and so on, until finally an evil 
day comes, and one of those banks fails and the entire chain 
of banks goes down with it. That was the case with the Morse 
banks, whose failure precipithted what we commonly call the 
Roosevelt panic, for one of them failed, and the Knickerbocker 
Trust Co., being the banking institution of the Morse banks, 
was confronted by a run, and in a few hours’ time the panic 
spread until it closed the banks of New York City, and then 
in turn the banks of the United States were closed. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore (at 1 o'clock p. m.). The 
Senator from Missouri will suspend a moment. Pursuant to 
the unanimous-consent agreement heretofore entered into, the 
Chair lays before the Senate Senate bill 3011. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Mr. President, I simply wish to say 
this in conclusion. I am not standing here out of any desire to 
oppose the committee or any desire to obstruct the bill, but I 
beg the Senate to pause and consider before it fastens a branch 
banking system upon the country. I do not hesitate to assert 
that the advantage of a bank organized as a national bank, the 
advantages that go with full membership in the Federal reserve 
system, and the general advantage that goes with clean- 
eut banking are such that the national banking system will 
stand unless we so alter it and change it that instead of having 
a large number or a considerable number of independent na- 
tional banks in the cities of the country, we will have only a 
very few with a large number of branches. I appeal for a 
consideration of the question because, in my opinion, it strikes 
at the very roots of the independent banking system of the 
United States. 

3 PERSONAL EXPLANATION 

Mr. BURSUM. Mr. President, I rise to a question of per- 
sonal privilege. This seems to be an open season for Senators, 

Certain newspaper articles have been called to my attention, 
which articles allege that I am charged with having violated 
the Federal statutes in relation to a proposed sale of cattle 
grazing in the Republic of Mexico in 1923. In view of the 
publicity I feel that it is due to the Senate and myself to make 
a brief statement regarding this matter. To my mind, this 
transaction referred to is purely a private transaction and the 
services which I rendered had no connection, either directly or 
3 with this Government, its departments, or any of its 
agencies. 

I did go to Mexico City in 1923 at the request of the Live- 
stock & Agricultural Loan Co., of Albuquerque, a local State 
corporation, and individual local bankers of New Mexico, and 
made an effort to sell some cattle grazing in the Republic of 
Mexico. I failed to consummate the sale, one of the reasons 
being that the Mexicans did not have the cash available to pay 
for the cattle. The manager of the loan company in Mexico 
City asked what terms could be given. I replied that I had no 
authority to offer any terms except cash; that the cattle were 
owned by hundreds of individuals in my State aud most of 
them mortgaged either to banks or to the Livestock & Agricul- 
tural Loan Co.; that I would make inquiries and if any terms 
could be submitted I wonld submit them after my return to 
the United States. 

I spent about two months in Mexico City, paid my expenses 
out of my own pocket, and made no charge and received no 
compensation for such expenses. On my return to this country 
in October, 1923, I reported to the Livestock & Agricultural 
Loan Co, and the local bankers interested the situation as I saw 
it and suggested that if the Livestock & Agricultural Loan Co. 
would accept securities guaranteed by the Mexican Government 
I believed there would be a fair chance of selling the cattle, and 
on request of the loan company in New Mexico I submitted a 
proposal in writing to that effect, a copy of which proposal I am 
sending to the desk with the request that the same be printed 
in the Recorp at the conclusion of my remarks, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Jones of Washington in 
the chair). Without objection, it is so ordered. 

[The matter referred to appears at the close of Mr. Bur- 
sUM's remarks.] 

Mr. BURSUM. The proposal was not accepted. No trans- 
action was had. No agreement was entered into pursuant 
thereto. No further efforts were made regarding the sale and 
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no further proposals or offers were made to the Mexican corpo- 
ration and, incidentally, later I learned that if the proposal 
or offer had been made to the Mexican corporation it would 
not have been accepted. 

At no time did I make any request of any governmental de- 
partment, bureau, or agency, in writing or verbally, either 
directly or indirectly, either on my own behalf or through any 
other person, to do anything whatsoever in relation to the sale 
of the cattle, or the purchase, or the payment in any manner 
or connection therewith. Neither did I at any time represent 
or make any request whatsoever of or before any governmental 
department, bureau, or agency on or in behalf of the said 
Livestock & Agricultural Loan Co. regarding any matter what- 
soever, nor the acceptance of any securities by the Government 
in connection with such sale. 

Had the proposal been accepted and had I proceeded with 
the transaction, I would have been within my rights and would 
not have violated any law thereby. Great benefit to the cattle 
raisers would have accrued had the sale been consummated, as 
the market in this country was, and is yet, demoralized. I 
may add, had the sale been consummated, most of the commis- 
sion, and possibly all, would have been consumed in expenses 
incident to legal proceedings necessary to the transaction, graz- 
ing rentals, and other charges which were liens on the cattle 
as well as the expense of labor and supervision of the delivery 
and classification of the cattle in case of sale. 

The proposal referred to by Mr. Bunsux is as follows: 

ALBUQUERQUE, N. Mxx., October 18, 1923, 
To the Livestock & AGRICULTURAL LOAN Co., x 
Albuquergue, N. Mez. 

GENTLEMEN: Pursuant te the conversation which we have berein- 
before had relating to the possibility of disposing of the cattle now in 
Mexico, and including also some cattle which are outside of Mexico 
and still in tbis country which are being carried by some of our 
local banks, I desire to say that the chances are favorable for com- 
pleting the negotiations with the Caja de Prestamos, which I have 
initiated in your behalf at Mexico City upon the following basis: 
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I am not informed as to whether or not the consent of the owners 
who have pledged the cattle as security has been obtained by your 
company. I am assuming that it has. However, in this regard, I 
take it that it would be highly desirable if the American owners of 
cattle just now had their cattle on their own ranges witlin the 
United States. While I have great confidence that the Government 
of Mexico has started out on a firm, peaceable basis, yet it must be 
conceded that livestock, as a rule, can be handled more successfully 
under the care of the owner, conditions being favorable, which they 
are just now so far as the New Mexico ranges are concerned, and I 
may add that there is no security under the suu for the safety of 
property equal to that under the Stars and Stripes. Therefore, if 
any of the owners, or all of the owners, would prefer, and it is 
agreeable to those carrying the securities, I would be willing to ar- 
range so that every owner with whom it was agreed to retain his 
cattle that for every 100 cows which he now has in Mexico which 
might be delivered under sale made to the Caja de Prestamos, he 
should have returned to him 105 cows of equal or better quality of 
flesh condition, delivered on American soil with the guaranty that 
the freight rate from point of delivery should not exceed the freight 
rates to bring back the cattle from Mexico. Also, as relating to bulls, 
for every bull that might be turned over in Mexico I would replace 
him with a yearling, good grade Hereford bull. Saddle horses are 
easily handled, so that anyone desiring to keep his saddle horses, those 
could very easily be brought back. On account of the very attractive 
price, I take it that the percentage of those who would desire to 
hold their cattle would not be very large. However, it would be 
immaterial, so far as I am concerned, if all of the owners should 
elect to take in return 105 cows delivered on American soil in place 
of the 100 now on Mexican soil. 

The whole difficulty in this matter is the financing, and the above 
proposition is made with the understanding that the Livestock & 
Agricultural Loan Co. will accept as payment and give credit to the 
Caja de Prestamos the amount of the total purchase, which would 
approximate $1,000,500, and accept in payment 6 per cent three-year 
Caja de Prestamos bonds, guaranteed by the Mexican Government, 
principal and interest payable in gold coin at New York. If it is 
desired to have the undersigned market these bonds an additional ex- 
pense to the cattle owners will be involved. 


In this connection I may state that the national elections in Mexico 


occur next July. The campaign is now on. I do not believe that 
any organized revolution, or anything approaching it, will occur; yet 
it is very possible that there may be some local flurries in different 
States, such as is evidenced now in the State of Potosi, and during 
times of excitement it is not always possible for the Government to 
entirely control the activities of small bands of lawless elements, and 
it may happen that such small lawless bands might indulge in some 
activities which possibly might, to some extent, affect the security 
of the cattle now located in Mexican territory. I do not say that 
this will occur. I hope it will not. 
Very truly yours, 
H. O. BURSUM. 


RETIREMENT OF CIVIL-SERVICE EMPLOYEES 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (S. 3011) to amend the act entitled “An 
act for the retirement of employees in the classified civil serv- 
ice, and for other purposes,” approved May 22, 1920, and acts in 
amendment thereof. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, I rise at this time for the 
purpose of saying something about the resolution which I have 
introduced. 

Mr. STANFIELD. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator will state the in- 
quiry. 

Mr. STANFIELD. Under the unanimous-consent agreement, 
did not the Senate take up Senate bill 3011 at 1 o'clock? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That bill is now before the 
Senate. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I have no desire to disturb the progress of 
that bill. I am in hearty sympathy with the Senator in trying 
to pass the bill and I will wait until that measure is disposed 
of in order to discuss the question I desire to bring before the 
Senate. The Senator from Oregon may proceed with his bill, 
and let us see if we can not dispose of it in a little while. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk will state the next 
committee amendment passed over. 

The Reapine CLERK, On page 2, line 2, strike out “sixty” 
and insert “ sixty-three.” 

Mr. DIAL. Mr. President, since I have been in the Senate 
I have consistently opposed pensions and bonuses to able- 
bodied soldiers. This bill is somewhat along the same line. I 
ean conceive of but two theories upon which the bill is based. 
One is that the Government underpays its employees and that 
therefore when they reach a certain age the Government should 
pay them an annuity. 

I think that proposition is unsound. In the first place, when 
individuals apply to the Government for a position they know 
the compensation they will receive. They are at liberty at any 
time they see proper to discontinue their service. Further 
more there are many other people who would like to have their 
places. Hence, there is no scarcity of would-be employees. I 
believe the record shows in many of those cases that there are 
a large number of applicants for any vacancy that might oc- 
cur. Hence I do not think that compensation under the bill 
can be based upon the theory that the Government underpays 
its employees. 

It is true that the compensation is not very large, but at 
the same time I am satisfied that it is adequate and that it is 
equal to the compensation they could obtain through employ- 
ment in civil life. I am perfectly willing for the Government 
to pay its employees something more than they could earn in 
private employment, but I do not believe that it is right for 
it to fix a standard away beyond the reach of business to 
attain. Hours of Government employees are not onerous. So, 
Mr. President, I do not think a claim may properly be based 
upon that theory. 

The other theory, and I take it the correct one, would be 
appreciation on the part of the Government for faithful 
services which had been performed by its employees. I 
believe that would be right. No one, perhaps, will object 
to the Government paying all of the retirement compensation 
for its employees after those employees shall have reached a 
certain age when they can no longer comfortably work or 
when they shall be incapacitated by reason of illness, but the 
age proposed to be fixed in the pending bill is entirely too low. 
I do not believe it would be just to the employee to say that 
he must retire at certain age. I heard it stated here the other 
day that after the employee attained a certain age he was auto- 
matically incapacitated for the performance of the duties of 
his office. I think that is a misrepresentation, and that it is 
not fair to the employee. 

Mr. President, we have the divine injunction that we should 
work, and I believe that about as great a punishment as 
could be imposed upon some persons would be to deprive them 
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of the opportunity to work. It is better for men and women 
themselves to be employed. I care not how rich people may 
be, they should be employed in useful occupations. If people 
are without means, they should be encouraged and aided and 
helped by giving them employment. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, will the Senator from 
South Carolina yield to me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from South 
Carolina yield to the Senator from New York? 

Mr. DIAL. Yes; I yield with pleasure. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I do not understand that 
because the employee shall have reached a certain age, as pro- 
vided in lines 3 and 6, on page 2 of the pending bill, he must 
necessarily retire. As a matter of fact, the bill provides in 
the proviso beginning in line 11, on page 2, that the retirement 
“shall be at the option of the employee,” and nothing contained 
in this proposed act provides for the automatic retirement of 
the eligibles for retirement. 

I agree with the Senator from South Carolina that every- 
body should work, and nearly everybody wants to work, but I 
think the Senator is under a misapprehension, if I properly 

understand the bill. 

Mr. DIAL. I admit that retirement is not compulsory under 
the particular language which the Senator from New York 
has quoted, but the general provision of the law is that em- 
ployees are compelled to be retired at 70 years of age. The 
ages 60 and 55 years fixed in the bill for retirement are too 
low. 

Mr. COPELAND. Yes; that is true. 

Mr. DIAL. A few years ago an employee who was automati- 
cally retired from the public segvice appealed to me to try to 
get him restored. He did not wish to retire; he said he was 
miserable; that he was not willing to accept the small com- 
pensation allowed him under the retirement law and to quit 
work. He was one of the most competent men I have ever 
known in the Postal Service, but the Government refused to 
allow him to continue to work. Let us act and treat all like 


men. 

Mr. President, when a Government employee retires, either 
yoluntarily or involuntarily, that employee, perhaps, may go 
around and seek employment and secure a position that some 
other person who has no annuity would like to have. There- 
fore I do not know that in passing retirement legislation we 
shall be just to the other man who may want the place. 

Not only that, but if we go ahead and grant a high rate 
of retired pay to employees who retire, either voluntarily or 
involuntarily, the other workers and the taxpayers of the 
United States will feel that they have not received fair treat- 
ment, When they see going around a man who is in robust 
health and is comparatively young and yet is drawing a hand- 
some stipend, while they are paying taxes and have to struggle 
hard in order to make ends meet, those people will feel that 
the Government has not been just to them. Therefore we 
shall sow the seeds of discord and dissatisfaction among our 
people. There is no retirement age for the taxpayer. We 
should not build up a privileged class in the United States. 

I have noticed that private companies, such as the General 
Electric Co., the Pennsylvania Railroad Co., the Westinghouse 
Co., and others, assist their employees to retire when they 
attain the age of 70 years and after they have been in the 
employment of those companies for a certain length of time. 

The impression has gone abroad that all the money in the 
retirement fund is derived from the salaries of employees; that 
it is deducted from their salaries; but that impression has 
already been explained to be a mistake. The statement was 
made to me that the employees had a right to receive this com- 
pensation because it belonged to them, but we now understand 
that in a few years the Government will be contributing, I be- 
lieve, something over half the amount which will be necessary 
in order to retire the employees. I think it would be well for 
the employees to have some kind of insurance, and, if they 
care to make provision for that out of their compensation as 
they go along, they should be encouraged and the Government 
should help them in that respect. 

What I am complaining about is the proposition to make it 
possible for Government employees to retire, either voluntarily 
or involuntarily, at the ages which are fixed in the pending 
measure, 58 and 63 years. I do not think it would be right; 
I do not think it would be fair to the employee, nor would it 
be fair to the working public; neither would it be fair to the 
taxpayers of the country. 

I wish to warn the Senate that the people all over the country 
are bitterly complaining of the high cost of government. We 
want to encourage prosperity; we want to encourage industry; 
we want everybody to prosper. What I should like to see, not 


only as to Government employment but as to employment gen- 
erally throughout the country, would be fewer employees, 
allowing them to accomplish their work better, and better com- 
pensation for them all. So as this bill stands, Mr. President, 
I am sorry I can not support it. 

Mr. COPELAND, Mr. President, as I understand the action 
of the committee as now proposed in line 3, on page 2, it is 
to fix the age limit at 65 years. Is that correct? 

Mr. STANFIELD... That is the amendment which has been 
agreed upon. ; 

Mr. COPELAND. And in line 6 to fix the age at 62 years? 

Mr. DALE. Mr. President, let me get that clearly in mind. 
Does the Senator from New York mean to state that the com- 
mittee has agreed to fix the age limit in that case at 62? 

Mr. COPELAND. I may say, Mr. President, that the Sena- 
tor from New York has had great difficulty in finding out what 
the committee has agreed on. I have seen no evidence so far 
that it has agreed on anything. 

Mr. DALE. That is what I should like to say—that the 
committee have not agreed upon anything. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The pending amendment, the 
Chair will state, is to strike out “60” and insert 63.“ 

Mr. STANFIELD. Mr. President, if the Senator will yield 
to me, I think I can explain the situation. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 
York yield to the Senator from Oregon? 

Mr. COPELAND. I yield to the Senator from Oregon. 

Mr. STANFIELD. The bill as now printed 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, if the Senator from Oregon 
will permit me to interrupt him for a moment, I suggest that 
the Senator from New York yield in order that the Senator 
from Oregon may make a statement as to just what the 
es CER are which it has been agreed he will propose to 
the bill. 

Mr. COPELAND. I shall be very happy to do so, and I know 
that the Senate will be very glad to hear that there has been 
an agreement. There has been a suspicion on the part of the 
Senate that the committee has been in serious disagreement, 
So if the chairman of the committee can make a statement 
which will make clear to the Senate that there is an agreement, 
for my part, I will be very happy to listen to it, and I will 
yield the floor to the Senator from Oregon for that purpose. 

Mr. STANFIELD. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Oregon. 

Mr. STANFIELD. At the last meeting of the Civil Service 
Committee they did approve an amendment making the age 
63, where the original bill fixed the age at 60 and an amend- 
ment substituting “ fifty-eight” for “ fifty-five.’ Then it was 
suggested that it would be well to fix the same age covering 
all employees and making that age 63. To this the com- 
mittee did not agree, but the chairman of the committee and 
the Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor], thinking it would expe- 
dite the legislation, agreed that so far as the chairman was 
concerned he would not oppose an amendment fixing the age at 
63. Later we worked out a better compromise, one that seemed 
more favorable to all, proposing to fix the ages at 65 and 62, 
the latter covering the mechanics, laborers, post-office clerks, 
railway postal clerks, and others in active laborious employ- 
ment, while as to those in other Government employment the 
65-year limit would apply. 

There has not been a meeting, of the committee since the 
chairman had that understanding with those who were oppos- 
ing the ages fixed in the original committee amendment, The 
chairman of the committee, however, is not going to oppose 
but, in fact, is going to offer an amendment upon which the 
Senator from Utah and he have agreed with the Senator from 
South Dakota [Mr. STERLING]. i 

Mr. STERLING. In view of what appears in the bill as the 
committee amendment fixing the ages at 63 and 58, would it 
not be preferable for the chairman of the committee to offer 
an amendment to the committee amendment substituting 65 
and 62? The pending amendment is the committee amend- 
ment as it appears in the bill, but if the chairman will offer 
an amendment to the amendment, I think it would be proper 
and would make everything clear. 

Mr. STANFIELD. That is exactly what the chairman of 
the committee proposes to do, but the Senator from New York 
wanted an explanation as to the position of the committee on 
these amendments. 

I am not going to say that there is discord or disagreement 
among the members of the committee as to this amendment, 
I am simply stating that there has not been a meeting of the 
Civil Service Committee to consider the amendment, and the 
committee have not agreed to the amendment which the chair- 
yoan is going to propose. I am going to propose the amend- 
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believing that it is the best 


in the interest of harmony, 
eed a to expedite the passage of 


thing to do at this time, in order 
this bill, 

We are now in the closing days of this session of Congress. 
The House has not yet acted on this bill. I have been assured 
by House Members that if the Senate shall pass this bill the 
House will immediately act upon it; but if the Senate delays 
longer there will not be time for the House to act upon it, 
and there will be no civil service retirement legislation during 
the present session of Congress. This is a measure of such 
momentous. importance—it means so much to present annui- 
tants who have been retired on a pension that is wholly inade- 
quate and which does not permit a proper living or one that 
is in keeping with American standards—that I think it would 
be a very great mistake if we were to jeopardize the enact- 
ment of the pending measure. It is for that reason that the 
chairman of the committee has agreed with these opposing 
the age limits as originally proposed to offer the amendment 
which, when the proper time comes, I propose to offer. 

Mr. RANSDELL. Mr. President, as one member of the 
committee I wish to say that I am in accord with the views 
expressed by the chairman. I think it is imperative that we 
should get this bill through at this session of Congress and 
get it passed in the very best form we can. It perhaps is not 
satisfactory to all of us, but it is certainly a great deal better 
than to have this most important measure go over for another 
12 months. 

It seems as though this is the only practical way in which 
we can get the bill passed, and I sincerely hope that it will 
be passed. If inequalities result, let me say that another Con- 
gress may correct those inequalities. It will be a very decided 
step forward, and as a member of the committee I am in 
hearty accord with it, and I do not believe that there is any 
real discord in the committee. 5 

Mr. BRUCE. Mr. President, I have no special familiarity 
with the provisions of this bill; but I am in sympathy with 
the principle which underlies it, and I am so much so, and 
have so long been so, that I should feel that I was just a 
little unfaithful to my strongest convictions if I did not 
say 80. 

All my life I have been an advocate of the merit system 
of appointment and all the legislative sequels that naturally 
flow from it. When I was a mere boy I picked up a news- 
paper one day and saw that one of the politicians of that 
time, the late Jay Hubbell of Michigan, was proceeding to 
levy a political assessment on the charwomen in the depart- 
ments of the Federal Government. My indignation was so 
intensely aroused that from that day to this I have been not 
simply an earnest but an enthusiastic and uncompromising 
adherent of the merit system of appointment and all that 
appertains to its wise and beneficent character. 

For many years, in the State in which I live (Maryland), 
a voice raised in behalf of the application of that system to 
appointments in the civil service of the State of Maryland 
and of the city of Baltimore, respectively, was as the voice of 
one vainly crying aloud in the wilderness; and I flatter myself 
that I might have been a Member of this body long before I 
became so but for the fact that I was one of those who vainly 
eontended for many years for the complete substitution of the 
merit system of appointment for the old spoils system of 
appointment in the province of the Maryland State govern- 
ment and in the province of the city of Baltimore. 

We waged that fight in Maryland for I do not know how 
many years—35, perhaps 40 years, For a long time we seemed 
to be waging it ineffectually; but I thank God—because I can 
not use terms too strong to express my feelings—that I have 
lived long enough not only to see the merit system of appoint- 
ment applied to the great mass of subordinate offices under 
the National Government, but also to practically all the sub- 
ordinate offices in the State of Maryland and the city of 
Baltimore. In other words, instead of the old body of per- 
sonal and political dependents which got its precarious crust 
of bread from political favoritism and influence, I have sur- 
vived long enough to see the great mass of public servants in 
the cities and the States of the country, and in the sphere of 
the National Government owing their appointment to and 
their retention in office to nothing but their own personal 
worth, moral and intellectual; and as my friend from South 
Dakota {Mr. Srextixne] knows, the retirement system is but 
the crown, the capstone, of the merit system of appointment. 
When you select the subordinate officeholder for his merit, 
and retain him for his merit, and give him an opportunity, un- 
molested and unafraid, to do the full measure of his duty tð 
the Government, it is only fair for the Government to help 


him to make a provision for his old age; and anything that 
the Government may give toward this object it will get back 
many times. This provision, like the improved conditions 
under which the appointee receives his appointment, will tend 
to build up a true office spirit, a real office morale which, after 
ail, is the thing upon which the full success of any public office 
most largely depends. It will tend to make the appointee not 
only satisfied with his position but proud of it. It will assist 
to make it a badge of honor to serve the Government in any 
position, high or low. Im other words, this provision, too, 
tends to create a great corps of conscientious, self-respecting, 
and useful publie servants. And surely it can not be gravely 
argued that the ages fixed by this bill for voluntary retirement 
are too low. The proposed ages, as I understand it, will be 
65 and 62—62 for servants of the Government who are en- 
gaged in very active occupations, and 65 for those who are 
engaged in occupations of a more sedentary and less exacting 
character so far as physical strength is concerned. 

We all know that for ages 63 has been known as the grand 
climacteric of human existence. Just why it should be called 
such I do not know, but I do know that it has always been 
considered to be a sufficiently advanced age to warrant that 
term—the grand climacteric, Therefore, it is eminently proper 
that when some mechanic or artisan or some other individual 
along the lower levels of Federal appointment reaches the age 
of 62, just one year less than 63, he should have the privilege 
of retiring, and that when he retires he should find that he is 
not simply an old cast-off shee, not merely a helpless individ- 
ual left to the charity of friends or relations or to a despondent 
effort to seek employment upon the streets, but a faithful 
servant of the Government who has himself partly contributed 
to his sustenance and solace in his old age, and to whose sus- 
tenance and solace his Government has also contributed, as it 
is but right and proper that it should do. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, as a member of the committee 
I merely wish to make this statement: ` 

I do not thiuk the ages for optional retirement should be 
placed at 65 and 62. Sixty-two is now the age for the retire- 
ment of the railway postal clerks, as I recall; and that age 
ought to be in justice reduced. I call attention to the fact— 
I think it is a fact; I have been so informed—that about 8 per 
cent of the railway postal clerks last year were actually in- 
jured in the line of their duty. When a man has served 30 
full years as a railway postal clerk and has reached the age 
of 60 he is much more entitled to an optional retirement than 
the average clerk, stored away in a perfectly safe place, work- 
ing under perfectly comfortable and safe conditions. 

I desire to go on record as favoring 63 and 60 as the proper 
ages under the optional retirement provision of this bill. There 
will not be very many employees of the Government to retire 
at 63 if they be clerks, or 60 if they be postal railway clerks 
or men engaged in other like lines of business. When men 
have worked for 30 full years, and have thus established the 
habits of a lifetime for work under the regular requirements 
S the civil service they are not likely voluntarily to become 
dlers. 

It is contrary to all human experience. If they do wish to 
retire, it is very certain proof that they are not longer abie 
to render efficient service; and the very object of a retirement 
act from the standpoint of the employer is to permit his em- 
ployees, when no longer able to render eficient service, in the 
interest of economy to separate themselves from the service. 
That is to say, that is the object of the act from the selfish 
standpoint of the employer. 

Of course I am not speaking abont the principles of human- 
ity involved in this bill, nor the principles of wisdom involved 
in it; but if you find many men and many women in the civil 
service taking advantage of the optional retirement provision 
of this bill you will find positive proof that those men and 
those women, in nearly every instance, recognize themselves 
that for some reason they are not longer able to render the 
same standard and measure of service that they have been 
rendering during the 30-year period. 

The truth is that those who are efficient, those who are 
capable of doing good work, do not want to retire, The truth is 
that they do not take advantage of the optional retirement 
period fixed in the present law, and the truth is that not many 
of them will under the law as we may amend it; but if they do, 
and if they should, it is the highest possible degree of proof 
that in the interest of economy to the Government they should 
be permitted to retire. 

If a man, having served 30 years and having reached the 
age of 63 years, wants to be retired badly enough to accept 
less than $1,200 or not more than $1,200 In lieu of a possible 
income of $2,000 per year from his regular work, I would 


demand no higher proof of the fact that in the interest of 
economy to the Government that man ought to be allowed to 
retire. 

Mr, STANFIELD. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Geor- 
gia yield to the Senator from Oregon? 


Mr. GEORGE. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. STANFIELD. Just at that point I should like to call 
the Senator's attention to a statement that the actuary has 
just made to me of the cost to the Government of this bill 
when applied to increased salaries. Taking it from the lowest 
salary, the salary of the charwoman, $360 a year, to the salary 
of $1,800, it would mean only $7.50 a year to $38 a year in- 
crease in salary to cover the total cost to the Government. 

Mr. GEORGE. I am sure the figures are correct. I am not 
discussing the question, however, from the standpoint of cost, 
I am discussing it solely from this point of view: My judg- 
ment is—and as a member of the committee I am merely ex- 
pressing it becanse I want to go on record as giving my opin- 
ion—I do not think the optional retirement age ought to be 
carried above 63 for clerks and others in like line of service. I 
do not think the optional retirement age for railway postal 
clerks and men doing like manual labor should be carried above 
60, and I do not believe that any apprehension that there will 
be a wholesale retirement at the ages of 63 and 60 is at all 
well founded. I do not believe there is any ground for that 
apprehension. 

Mr. BRUCE. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Georgia 
yield to the Senator from Maryland? 

Mr. GEORGE. I yield. 

Mr. BRUCE. I would like to ask the Senator whether he 
has not had this experience: That officeholders in some branches 
of the Government who have been retired come to him and ask 
him to do what he could to restore them to the service so that 
they would not only be in receipt of the same amount of com- 
pensation as before but would not be compelled to lead an irk- 
some, inactive life. I have had that experience frequently. 

Mr. GEORGE. I have had that experience, and every other 
Senator, I apprehend, has had the same experience. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator a 
question? 

Mr. GEORGE. I yield. 

Mr. SMITH. Are there not statistics showing the percentage 
of those who, haying the optional retirement privilege, have 
taken advantage of it? My impression is that some tables have 
been worked up, in connection with this proposed legislation. 
which show, as I recall, that less than 2 per cent of those who 
could avail themselves of the optional privilege have availed 
themselves of it. As the Senator from Maryland has said, 
where there is compulsory retirement those subject to it have 
pleaded for the privilege of staying in active life. 

If the Senator will pardon me just here, I do not think 
we need fear that the Government will be burdened by em- 
ployees taking advantage of the voluntary retirement in any 
wholesale numbers. 

Mr. GEORGE. I thank the Senator for his statement. I 
am quite sure that the figures have been prepared, but I have 
not taken the time to look them up, becanse as a matter of 
experience I know that the increase of the annuity from $720 
to a possible maximum of $1,200 a year will not induce any 
large number of employees to separate themselves from the 
service when they reach the optional ages. When they do 
take adyantage of the optional retirement provision of this 
act there will be in every case, I dare say, the strongest 
possible reason why they should do so, The danger with all 
retirement bills is not that we will put the optional retirement 
age too low but that we will put the compulsory retirement 
age too high. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, there is one other condition 
to take into consideration which the Senator has not even 
mentioned. 

Mr. GEORGE. I do not mean to say that I have mentioned 
all the considerations. 

Mr. SMOOT. It is just the reverse of what the Senator has 
said, and therefore I feel that I ought to call attention to it. 

There is a class of people, particularly in the leading posi- 
tions in the Government service, particularly when they are 
efficient, who, when they reach the age of only 60 or 62 years, 
ean retire without paying anything further to the Govern- 
ment of the United States, and get a position outside, per- 
haps drawing just as much salary as they are drawing from 
the Government. The other reason for not having the figure 
too low is that men who are efficient in the Government serv- 
ice, perfectly able to work for the Government, ought to be 
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willing to pay to the Government at least until they are 65 
years of age. That is the reason. It is true, on the other 
hand, that there are some people who would not feel able to 
carry on their work until they reach the age of 65. But we 
are trying to take care of those in this bill. I think if the 
Senator will study this thing very carefully, and will go into 
the details as to what the practices in the past have been in 
England, and other foreign countries, as well, he will find 
that 65 years is not too high an age. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, I understand, of course, that 
in some of those exceptional cases, where the employee is earn- 
ing a large income, and where, at the age of 63, he can leave 
the Government service and draw a maximum of $1,200 a year, 
there may be a larger number who will leave than of those 
who are drawing $1,800 or $2,000. 

Mr. STANFIELD. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. GEORGE. I was just about to conclude. 

Mr. STANFIELD. Following the remarks of the Senator 
from Utah, I happen to have the age of optional retirement 
for Great Britain, and I find it to be 60 years. 

Mr. GEORGE. I was going to call attention to that. I 
think that eyen under the Canadian postal law it will be found 
that the optional retirement is much below 65 or 60, as I have 
suggested. 

I want to conclude with this statement, which is largely a 
repetition, no doubt, of what I have said, that, so far as the 
postal railway clerks are concerned, I do not believe we should 
keep them at the age at which they are now permitted to retire. 
They are now permitted to retire at 62. I think they should 
be permitted to retire at 60, after having served 30 years. The 
danger with all retirement legislation, I wish to repeat, is this, 
that out of our humanity, our regard for those men and women 
who have reached an advanced age, we do not compel retire- 
ment quite as early as we should compel it. The impulse that 
sways us to retain in the service men and women of advanced 
ages of course is quite worthy, it is quite natural, it is quite 
human; but from the standpoint of the employer, and from the 
standpoint of a real and intelligent humanity, I have no doubt 
that the error in all such legislation is in permitting men and 
women to remain in the service beyond the time when they 
really ought to be compelled to go out. They can never be 
compelled to go out unless we have provided at least an ade- 
quate annuity for them when they are retired. 

Mr. BRUCE. Mr. President, I would like to ask the Senator 
from Georgia at what age judges are retired in Georgia, if 
they are retired at any age at all? In the State of Maryland 
they are retired at 70 years of age. 

Mr. GEORGE. There is no retirement law in Georgia. 

Mr. BRUCE. I thought that might furnish some analogy 
for a sedentary occupation. 

Mr. DALE. Mr. President, I want to indorse most enthu- 
siastically what the Senator from Georgia [Mr. Grorcr] has 
said, especially as it relates to the men in the Railway Postal 
Service. Under the existing law all employees are compelled 
to retire at prescribed ages. Those ages are fixed at three 
graduations. One group of employees is retired at 70 years 
of age, another group at 65 years of age, and another group 
at 62 years of age. In this latter group are the men in the 
railway postal service. The reason for putting these men in a 
group by themselves at this younger age is well known to be 
the tiresome, hazardous, exacting nature of the duties of those 
men. That fact is clearly understood, and the distinction was 
forceably written into the law at the time the law was 
passed. 

The pending bill carries a section with a particular purpose 
in it, and that purpose is to lower these gradations for 
voluntary retirement, so that men of their own volition may 
retire at a lower age than the age at which the law compels 
them to retire. 

The committee made two groups for voluntary retirement 
out of these groups included in the compulsory provisions of 
the present law. The committee recommended that those in 
the 70-year grade for compulsory retirement be made eligible 
for voluntary retirement at 63 years of age, and those in the 
65 and 62-year grades for compulsory retirement be made 
eligible for voluntary retirement at 58 years of age. That 
recommendation as applied to the railway postal service 
would be equitable; it would give that group voluntary retire- 
ment at an age four years younger than that at which they are 
compelled to retire. This would preserve the just and the 
reasonable proportion, as it relates to the two principles of 
compulsory and voluntary retirement. 

Under the proposed amendment raising the ages of volun- 
fary retirement from those recommended by the committee an 
unjust and an unreasonable distinction is made, wholly against 
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the men in the railway postal service. Employees in that 
service are subject to compulsory retirement under the existing 
law at 62 years of age, and if the amendment proposed here 
is agreed to, under which they are made eligible for volun- 
tary retirement only when they have reached the age of 62 
years, the railway postal service group will clearly be given 
no relief whatever as contemplated they should be given in the 
voluntary provisions of this bill. 

Of all the employees in the Government service the men in 
the railway postal group are the very last against which this 
discrimination should be made. They are away from home 
through long periods of time, during which they are compelled 
to bolt their food cold, and as chance permits; to catch their 
rest at irregular times, often in uncomfortable if not perilous 
positions, They ride continuously the jolting floor of crowded, 
dusty, smoky cars until the physical ills which are inevitably 
induced by their unnatural environment compel them to lay off. 
They are confined in a car which is put ahead in the make-up 
of the train, and when they go into accidents they go into them 
shut into this car, where the impending peril is concealed from 
them. They are constantly trailed by calamity, by which they 
are almost sure some time to be overtaken. 

The Senator from Georgia referred to the percentage of these 
men who were injured and killed in the last year. Sixteen 
hundred of them went into wrecks and suffered accidents, and 
the average time of recovery for those men who were injured 
was three months. I know somewhat of their service. I myself 
was in a service for 13 years where they were under my ob- 
servation, and I know full well that when they come into a 
wreck the death trap is the mail car. 

Knowing these men as I do, the very soldiers in the front line 
of the battle for existence, I would not fix any age for them at all. 
If they can endure these conditions for 30 years, as the bill 
provides, after they have endured them for 30 years I would 
Jet them retire on the small pittance of the retirement fund, if 
they wanted to, without any further age limit. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The hour of 2 o'clock having 
arrived, debate is limited to five minutes on the bill and amend- 
ments. 

Mr. DALE. Does that alow me to proceed further? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator has five minutes 
on the bill and five minutes on the pending amendment. 

Mr. DALE. I have practically concluded. 

By all means, Senators, if we are going to differentiate in 
these ages let us not differentiate against the men in the Postal 
Service and make them the only group, as the amendment does, 
without any option of voluntary retirement whatever. At least 
give them 2 years of option after they have served 30 years, 
and at least after 80 years of such service let a man, if he 
wishes to do so, retire at 60 years of age. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I understand I have five 
minutes on the bill and five minutes on the amendment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator has. 

Mr. COPHLAND. I have been surprised that the committee 
brought in an amendment elevating the age to 65 years. 

Mr. STANFIELD. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 
York yield to the Senator from Oregon? 

Mr. COPELAND. I yield. 

Mr. STANFIELD. May I explain again that that is not a 
committee amendment. That is an amendment which the 
chairman of the committee intends to propose. 

Mr. SNOOT. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICHR. Does the Senator from New 
York yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. COPELAND. I yield, but I do not want it counted 
against my time. s 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It does count against the Sen- 
ator’s time. 

Mr. SMOOT. That statement has been made by the chair- 
man of the committee twice. I want to know if the chairman 
of the committee is not in favor of the amendment? 

Mr. STANFIELD. Because of my agreement with the Sen- 
ator from Utah, I shall support the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair calls the attention 
of the Senator from New York to the fact that the time occu- 
pied by the colloquy is charged against his time. 

Mr. COPELAND. I can not yield further for any colloquy. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from New York 
declines to yield further. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, whether this is a com- 
mittee amendment or the amendment of the chairman of the 
committee or the amendment of the Senator from Utah, I think 
the age is too high, I had supposed from the title of the bill 
that it was a retirement bill, and not a death benefit, 


We have done very well in this country in extending the span 
of life. I suppose I am the only physician in the United States 
who has his own cemetery. On my farm is an old-fashioned 
neighborhood graveyard, where, in the language of the natives, 
there are 40 “head” buried. With two exceptions, everybody 
buried in my cemetery died under the age of 50. 

The popular idea is that people lived to a ripe age in the 
olden times because Methuselah lived to be 969 years old. 
As a matter of fact, in the old days, they did not live long; it 
only seemed long. They used to go in the house in the fall 
as soon as it got cold and stick rags around the windows to 
keep the air out. They nailed the doors shut and did not take 
a bath until the ice went out of the river in the spring. So 
they died young. 

Mr. BRUCH. What about the signers of the Declaration of 
Independence? 

Mr. COPELAND. I do not doubt that the Senator from 
Maryland, who is well informed on all matters relating to the 
colonial period, will be able to tell us exactly about that. Not 
everybody had the privilege of signing the Declaration of In- 
dependence, and the signers represented the survival of the 
fittest, physically as well as mentally. Fifty years ago the 
average duration of life in this country was only 42 years, 
while now it is years. The expectation of life of a man 
who goes into public service at 20 is not such as to make it 
probable he will reach the age proposed in the bill. I do not 
think it is right that we should simply provide a death benefit. 
We want a retirement benefit. For those persons particularly 
who are named—the mechanics and laborers, the city and 
rural letter carriers, and post-office clerks and railway postal 
clerks, the age of retirement, in my judgment, ought to be ma- 
terially less than 62 years. If it were put as low as 58 years, 
5 was the original proposal of the committee, it would be 

tter. . 

Every person who goes into public service, or the average 
person at least, goes in at an outrageously low salary. Gov- 
ernment employees are notoriously underpaid. 

I like the provision of the bill which says that the retire- 
ment must come after a given number of years of service. In 
one of the executive departments in New York, over which I 
presided for a number of years, we had a retirement system 
where the age of retirement was not fixed, but where after 20 
years of service an employee could retire. That was wrong, 
in my opinion, because too many of them retired under 40 
years of age, when they were in the very prime of life, and 
when they could continue for years to render the highest sort 
of service to the State. The city was the loser by the ar- 
rangement. But here we are guarding against that condition 
by requiring 30 years of service. 

In my judgment we should make the retirement ages 63 and 
58, or materially lower than suggested by the committee. 
We should do this if we are really serious in our desire to 
give the employees an opportunity to retire and to have some 
years of opportunity late in life for the enjoyment of the 
leisurely pursuits of that period. 

I want to put myself on record as being in opposition to the 
amendment suggested by the chairman of the committee. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time of the Senator from 
New York has expired. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, the Senator from Vermont [Mr. 
Dare] has made a statement that has reference only to rail- 
way postal clerks. The provision in the existing law and as 
proposed in the bill is for mechanics, laborers, city and rural 
carriers, and post-office clerks. 

Mr. CARAWAY. That does not include railway mail clerks. 

Mr. SMOOT. I mean in addition to railway mail clerks. It 
is true that the existing law provides for retirement at 62 
years of age, just as it is provided now in the amendment that 
will be offered by the chairman of the committee. 

I do not know what the experience of other Senators has 
been, but the basis of the complaints of letters that I have re- 
ceived is that the ages were too low, and they did not want to 
be separated from the service at the ages provided by existing 
law. The next complaint is that the annuity of $720 a year 
under existing law is too small an amount and that they can 
not live on it, and that is true. 

Mr. DALE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield for a 
question? 

Mr. SMOOT. I have only a very few minutes. 

Mr. DALE. The letters to which the Senator refers do not 
apply to voluntary retirement. 

Mr. SMOOT. Let me finish my statement, if the Senator 
will. I have only a few minutes. 

The other class of complaints is from a class that not only 
want retirement at a later age than provided under the exist- 
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ing law, particularly employees here in the District of Co- 
lumbia, but they want an increase in annuity, and nobody is 


objecting to that. I asked a lady only the other day when 
she came to my office what she really wanted. The answer 
was an increase in pay, an increase in age, and an increase in 
annuity. She stated she could not live on the amount of 
Salary she was getting. I asked what she was getting and 
she said $1,800 a year. She said she could get more than that 
at home. I said, “Why not go home and get the larger sal- 
ary?” The answer came guickly that she would rather live 
on water and bread in the District of Columbia than go home 
and work there for $1,800. 

That is only one case. I do not-charge that that is the senti- 
ment of the great mass of employees. I want to say that the 
most of the letters I received and the only people who call 
upon me are those who want to retain their present positions. 
I take for granted that every Senator and Congressman has 
the same experience. Every time we make a reduction in the 
number of employees in the District, or anywhere else for that 
matter, I know that if there are any employees from my State 
who are dropped in the reduction I am immediately appealed 
to to see that they are retained in their positions. 

I want it distinctly understood, as I have said before, that 
I want the employees of the Goyernment paid the best salaries 
that are paid by any organization in the country or any gov- 
ernment on earth. On the other hand, I expect to ask of the 
employees of the Government to give the best service that is 
in them. I think that is fair. Anything short of it is not, 
I think they ought to be housed in the best buildings that it 
is possible to erect. I feel yery proud when I go to the Bureau 
of Engraying and Printing and see the men and women work- 
ing there under the best conditions existing in any building 
for the purpose used in the world. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time of the Senator from 
Utah has expired. 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President, for the first time the Senate 
has before it a bill providing for yoluutary or optional retire- 
ment, At the time of the passage of the original retirement 
act I hardly think the question of voluntary or optional re- 
tirement at any age or after any period of service was thought 
of at all. The matter has been agitated, of course, since, and 
within the last year or two to a considerable extent. One 
proposition strongly urged was that after an employee had 
served 30 years, regardless of age, he should have the privilege 
of retiring. But as against that was the argument, and I 
think it was well founded, that an employee who had entered 
the service at perhaps 20 years of age and at the age of 50 
had served 30 years would have the right of retirement just at 
that period when he was able to render the Government the 
very best of service. That was the objection. 

Finally a bill was prepared which provided that after 30 
years of service and the arrival at a certain age, then the 
employee should have the right to retire. There was a sharp 
conflict of opinion, I think, among members of the commit- 
tee to begin with, and then later between members of the com- 
mittee or the committee and others interested in the legislation 
as to what should be the age at which a person might be 
allowed to retire after 30 years of service. Sixty years was 
first fixed and written in the bill; then 63 was agreed upon in 
the committee—63 years for employees generally and 58 years 
for other employees, including mechanics, laborers, city and 
rural carriers, aud railway postal clerks. 

I hope Senators will appreciate some of the difficulties, and 
will remember also that in fixing the age of voluntary retire- 
ment at 65, as now proposed by the chairman of the committee, 
we give the employee the benefit of five years of service, be- 
cause the age at which he would involuntarily retire is 70 
years under the present law. 

It is true, Mr. President, the railway postal clerks have no 
differential at all in their favor; they may be required to 
retire at 62 years of age under the present law, and they 
have no option in regard to retirement before that age under 
the proposition now advanced by the Senator from Oregon 
[Mr. STANFIELD], the chairman of the committee. 

Mr. SMOOT, Mr. President, will the Senator from South 
Dakota yield to me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from South 
Dakota yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. STERLING. Yes. 

Mr. SMOOT, I wish to suggest that the age of retirement for 
the railway postal group of employees is 65 years and of all 
the others it is 70 years. 

Mr. STERLING. I wish to say merely a few words further. 
We are apt to think of the bill now under discussion, at least 
it would so appear from the discussion thus far, that the yolun- 


tary retirement proyision is the main and principal feature of 
the bill. I may say that it is rather an incident. The main 
feature of the bill is the increase in the annuities to be paid all 
employees on retirement. The other day I saw the representa- 
tive of the railway postal clerks here; he is an admirable 
man, and I think a great deal of him; and while he expressed 
regret that those who had been conferring over the bill had 
not made a differential in favor of the railway postal clerks, 
he wanted the bill to pass even with this agreement, because 
of the other benefits that would accrue to the railway postal 
clerks from the bill in the way of an increase of annuities. 

Mr. DALE. Mr. President, will the Senator from South 
Dakota yield to me for just a moment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from South 
Dakota yield to the Senator from Vermont? 

Mr. STERLING. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. DALE, Do I understand the Senator from South Dakota 
to assent to the proposition that employees in the railway 
postal service are now retired at the age of 65 years? 

Mr. STERLING. Oh, no; I did not assent to any such propo- 
5 ie The railway postal clerks are now retired at 62 years 
of age. 

Mr. DALE. Sixty-two years in thelr case is the age of com- 
pulsory retirement? 

Mr. STERLING. Yes; the age of 62 is the time of their 
compulsory retirement. 


APPROPRIATIONS FOR THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


The PRESIDING OFFICER laid before the Senate the ac- 
tion of the House of Representatives receding from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate No. 21 to the bill 
(II. R. 12033) making appropriations for the government of 
the District of Columbia and other activities chargeable in 
whole or in part against the revenues of such District for the 
fiscal year ending June 80, 1926, and for other purposes, and 
concurring therein; and insisting upon its disagreement to the 
amendments of the Senate Nos. 1, 28, and 46. 

Mr. PHIPPS. Mr. President, I move that the Senate insist 
upon its amendments in disagreement, ask for a further con- 
ference with the House of Representatives on those amend- 
ments, and that the Chair appoint the conferees on the part of 
the Senate. ; 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Colorado 
moves that the Senate insist upon its amendments still in dis- 
agreement, ask for a further conference with the House, and 
that the Chair appoint the conferees on the part of the Senate. 
The question is on that motion. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I wish to ask the Senator from 
Colorado as to the points of disagreement which remain un- 
determined and the point upon which the House conferees 
receded. 

Mr. PHIPPS. The House conferees practically agreed to 
the Senate amendments, with the exception of about four, one of 
which they had to take back to the other body, but to which 
they have since agreed. That narrows down to three the items 
in dispute. The first relates to the amount of the lump-sum 
appropriation for the Federal contribution to the expenses of 
the District of Columbia, the House of Representatives offering 
to appropriate $9,000,000 and the Senate providing for $11,- 
000,000 as the Federal contribution. 

There is also in disagreement the Jast amendment in the 
bill, the Senate haying stricken out the House provision in- 
structing the Budget officer to prepare the bill for the fiscal 
year 1927 based upon a $9,000,000 contribution by the Federal 
Government. 

The remaining item in disagreement is one relating to the 
police court, which, as I understand, can now be eared for, 
inasmuch as the other House has passed the traffic bill as 
passed by the Senate with minor amendments. I believe the 
committee of conference on the part of the Senate would be 
justified in practically accepting the House provision, with, 
perhaps, some modifications to bring it into conformity with 
the traffic bill, which has now been practically agreed upon by 
both Houses. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, as I understand the Senator from 
Colorado, the House is still insisting upon the $9,000,000 
contribution on the part of the Federal Government for the 
maintenance of the District government and the Senate con- 
ferees are still insisting upon an $11,000,000 contribution? 

Mr. PHIPPS. That is correct. 

Mr. KING. If so, I should like to move that the Senate 
conferees be instructed to recede. 

Mr. PHIPPS. Mr. President, I wish to say that on that 
particular item the conferees representing the House came to 
us with positive instructions not to recede on the House fig- 
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ures; in other words, they were not at liberty to confer fully 
and freely with the ‘representatives of the Senate. Now, we 
are asking fer another conference. If that request shall be 
granted and the House of Representatives appoints conferees, 
the representatives on the part of the Senate may meet with 
them and determine what their attitude is, whether they are 
prepared to confer freely or whether they are not. 

Mr. McKELLAR, If there is that sort of position, why 
not merely leave out entirely the provision for the contribution? 

Mr, PHIPPS. As the Senator from Tennessee will see, it is 
necessary for the Federal Government to make some contribu: 
tion in this case. The bill as passed by the Senate carries, in 
round figures, $32,000,000. In addition to that, there are 
$3,500,000 coming through by way of deficiency estimates as 
against the bill of last year of about $29,000,000, including 
deficiency estimates. . 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, do I understand the Senator 
from Colorado that, notwithstanding the positive prohibition 
of the statute against creating deficiencies, the District officials 
have created deficiencies during the year to the extent of more 
than $3,000,000? 

Mr, PHIPPS. Oh, no; I am very sorry if I conyeyed any 
such impression. The majority of the items and the great 
bulk of the amounts are in the form of supplemental estimates, 
which are usually provided for in the last deficiency bill which 
is passed by the Congress. I have not yet had an opportunity 
to examine those items, so I am not prepared to discuss them 
with the Senator from Utah. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, speaking for myself—and I feel 
quite sure that many other Senators take the same view—1 
think that the Senate should recede with respect to the item 
of $11,000,000. I think that the contribution by the Federal 
Government of $9,000,000 toward the maintenance and ex- 
penses of this municipality is a very generous contribution. 
I should be glad to see the Senate conferees yield, and I hope 
that the House conferees will insist upon adhering to the posi- 
tion of the House, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the motion of the Senator from Colorado [Mr. Purves]. 

The motion was agreed to; and Mr. Purprs, Mr. Jones of 
Washington, Mr. BALL, Mr. Glass, and Mr. SHEPPARD were 
appointed conferees on the part of the Senate. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, I understand this is a 
further conference, and I presume that the same conferees us 
had the matter in hand before will be appointed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The same conferees have been 
appointed. 

RETIREMENT OF CIVIL-SERVICE EMPLOYEES 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the 
consideration of the bill (S. 3011) to amend the act entitled 


“An act for the retirement of employees in the classified civil, 


service, and for other purposes,” approved May 22, 1920, and 
acts in amendment thereof. 

Mr. BRUCE. Mr. President, I merely wish to second what 
the senior Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor] has said. I think 
it would be a mistake to fix the age of yoluntary retirement for 
employees of the Government engaged in some active or bustling 
employment as low as 58 years; indeed, judging by my own 
age and my own measure of strength, which perhaps is not a 
fair criterion, I really think that a man ought to be ashamed to 
ask to be retired at such an age as 58. He is too young, he is 
too yigorous, he has too good an expectancy of life. It is true, 
as the Senator from New York has said, that the average dura- 
tion of life is only 53 years, but the average duration of life is 
as low as that, of course, because of the very great mortality 
that attends infancy. We all know that, and every insurance 
man knows that when an individual attains the age of 50 his 
chances of persisting are very good indeed. So I do not think 
that any self-respecting subordinate of the Government engaged 
in some active employment under it should be willing to ask 
‘that he be voluntarily retired at 58; nor do I think that the 
hazards to which the railway postal employees are exposed, of 
which the Senator from Vermont [Mr. Darr] has spoken, ought 
to disturb the conclusion that I reach in that respect. The 
railway postal clerk, after all, is not exposed to any greater 
hazards than—in fact, not to such great hazards as the loco- 
motive engineer or the locomotive fireman, and if he is to be 
allowed any enhanced 

Mr. DALE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. BRUCE. I am sorry, but my time is so limited that I 
am afraid I will not be able to cover the ground which I have 
in mind if I should yield. If the special risks to which the rail- 
way postal clerk is exposed are to be taken into account, then 
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that condition should be made up to him in increased compen- 
sation rather than in an acceleration of the age of retirement. 

When it comes to the minimum age for other employees, it 
seems to me that nobody engaged in any sedentary or reflective, 
if I may use such an expression, occupation under the National 
Government should be allowed to retire before 65. 

The man engaged in such an occupation is under no great 
physical strain. He ought at 65 to have sufficient vital 
resources to enable him to go along effectively with his quiet 
work. All that we have to do to realize how useful an indi- 
vidual may be at a much more advanced age than that is to 
look around the Senate Chamber and note the considerable 
number of Senators here who are active and capable and use- 
ful in the highest degree and yet have passed the age of 65. 

Apparently the members of the committee have been just a 
little influenced in fixing different age limits under this bill 
by their own relative degrees of physical strength. John 
Stuart Mill said on one occasion that it was ludicrous to 
observe how strongly a man's general ideas about women are 
affected by what he happens to know of his own wife. In 
the same way it seems to me, forming my opinion from the 
divergencies of opinion that have developed between members 
of the committee, that one member of it who was not feeling 
particularly well on the last day that the pending bill came 
up in committee must have been disposed to fix the ages of 
retirement under it at considerably lower levels than some 
other member of the committee who was feeling particularly 
well on that day. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time of the Senator from 
Maryland has expired. 

Mr. STANFIELD. Mr. President, I propose the amendment, 
which I send to the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Oregon 
offers an amendment which the Secretary will state. ' 

The Reaping CLERK. On page 2, line 2, it is proposed to 
strike out “sixty-three” and insert “ sixty-five’; in other 
words, in lieu of the age proposed to be fixed by the committee 
to insert “ sixty-five.” 

Mr. STANFIELD. Mr. President, as I have previously 
explained, I am not offering this as a committee amendment, 
but I am offering it as my own amendment, after consulting 
with those who were opposed to the bill by reason of the age 
limit recommended on the part of the committee. I have dis- 
cussed it also individually outside of the committee meeting 
with a number of the members of the committee, and I think 
a majority of the committee are of the same opinion as the 
chairman that it will be expedient to accept this amendment. 
I hope the amendment may be adopted. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator a 
question? 

Mr. STANFIELD. Yes. 

Mr. SMOOT. Is it not also true that the representatives 
of the employees of the Government accepted the limit of 65 
years? 

Mr. STANFIELD. I will say that a number of the repre- 
sentatives of the Goyernment employees said that they hoped 
that the amendment would be accepted. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, I presume it is utterly 
impossible to pass a bill which will meet every particular case 
and serve every individual instance. About the only thing we 
can do is to legislate in a way that will meet the situation as 
to a majority of the cases. 

I am very glad to hear that the employees of the Govern- 
ment have indicated, through their representatives, that they 
are satisfied with this amendment; and I do not propose to 
urge any objection to it, further than to ay that there are in- 
stances where hardships will be worked, I think, in view of 
the raising of the age limit to 65. 

There are some cases, perhaps not a great many—I hope 
not—that might be illustrated by this instance: A faithful and 
efficient employee of the Government has been serving 35 
years. He is now 59 years of age. He suffers from heart 
trouble and some other troubles, perhaps. If he were allowed 
the privilege of retiring in another year, when he will be 60 
years of age, he would receive $1,200 instead of $720, and that 
situation would serve his case very justly and properly. If 
he has to live until he is 65 before he can retire, he may not 
make the grade, and perhaps he will be in the position that the 
Senator from New York [Mr. CopeLanp] has referred to—of 
receiving death benefits instead of retirement benefits. 

There may be a good many instances of that kind, men who 
probably can not live to be 65 years of age on account of their 
physical condition, and who would get the benefits provided 
under this bill if the age were 60 instead of 65. I do not know 
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that there are many instances of that kind; but, as I say, we 
can not pass legislation to meet every particular case, and we 
will have to pass a law that will meet the large majority of 
the cases. 

I wanted to mention that case because I happened to know 
of it. As I say, very likely there are others: Here is a man 
who has already served 35 years, and if he has to serve 6 
years more he will have served 41 years before he will be able 
to retire under this bill, and his condition of health now is 
such that he may not live that long. There may be a number 
of instances of that kind. 

I should like, if we could, to meet situations like that one. I 
do not know that it is possible, but it is well to keep it in mind. 

Mr. BAYARD, Mr. President, I should like to ask the 
chairman of the committee a question. As I understood him 
u moment ago, the Senator from Oregon stated that he had con- 
sulted with a number of the representatives of the employees, 
and that they were satisfied with this advance to 65 years. Is 
that right? 

Mr. STANFIELD. That is correct. I am not implying 
that they were all satisfied; but a majority of those that talked 
to me were satisfied with this compromise, having in mind 
that they were more concerned about the passage of the bill 
and the relief growing out of the increased compensation that 
it will give them. 

Mr. BAYARD. That is just what I wanted to bring out. 
In other words, they sre not really satisfied with the advance 
to 65 years, but they are satisfied to take 65 years to get the 
general terms of the bill? 

Mr. STANFIELD, The Senator’s statement is correct. 

Mr. BAYARD, In other words, it is a forced piece of satis- 
faction on their part. Practically speaking, that is what 
it is. 

Mr. STANFIELD: They realize that almost all legislation 
is the result of compromise; and as a matter of expediency 
they are willing to accept this amendment, and most of them 
have expressed to me the hope that it would be done in order 
to get the benefits of the increased compensation. 

Mr. BAYARD: In other words, it is a compromise to get 
the bill through? 

Mr. STANFIELD, That is correct: 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is upon agree- 
ing to the amendment offered by the Senator from Oregon to 
the amendment of the committee. 

‘The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is upon agree- 
ing to the amendment as amended. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

Mr. DALE. Mr. President; I desire to offer the amendment 
which I send to the desk, which I could not offer until the 
action that has just been taken by the Senate; 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will state the 
amendment offered by the Senator from Vermont. 

The Reaping Oterk, On page 2, line 4, it is proposed to 
strike out and railway postal clerks”; and on the same page, 
line 5, after the word “years,” it is proposed to insert the 
following: 


and railway postal clerks who shall have attained or shall thereafter 
attain the age of 60 years. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore, The question is upon agree- 
ing to the amendment proposed by the Senator from Vermont. 

Mr, DALE. Mr. President, I have offered that amendment 
to meet exactly the class of cases cited by the Senator from 
Florida [Mr. Freroner|—the cases of men in the service 
whose lives will be imperiled if they are compelled to remain 
in the service a year or two years longer. The Senator from 
Florida said that he would like to reach those cases. Here is 
precisely the opportunity by which he may reach them. 

The Senator from Maryland [Mr. Bruce] made reference to 
instances of men who might be willing to retire at 60 years of 
age because of particular physical ailments; These are the men 
in that elass. Any man who is familiar with the service 
knows—of course, as the Senator said, it does not matter 
whether he is an engine driver, or is in the Postal Service, or 
is a conductor, it may be, on a train—that they are all subject 
at that particular time in life, almost without a single excep- 
tion, to some special, specifie physical ailment. The Senator 
from New York [Mr. CorxLaxp] knows that much better than 


I do; and it is to reach just that class of cases that this amend- 


ment is offered. 
Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, the case referred to by the 
Senator from Florida [Mr. Frercerr] does not happen to be 


the case of a railway mail clerk at all. This amendment does 


not affect that man in any way, shape, or form. It has no 


reference to any such case. This amendment simply means 
that there will be another age of 60 years provided in this 
bill for the railway postal clerks. The age under existing law 
is 62 years. 

There is no need of saying anything further about the mat- 
ter, so far as I am concerned. I simply express the hope that 
the age will remain as it is, 62 years; and I am opposed to the 
amendment. 

Mr. STANFIELD. Mr. President, I hope Senators will not 
agree to this amendment. I have an amendment which I pro- 
pose to offer immediately following the action on the amend- 
ment proposed by the Senator from Vermont. The amend- 
ment that he has proposed does not conform to the agreement 
that I think we have made in good faith with those who are 
opposed to the bill, and therefore I hope the amendment will 
be voted down. . 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, we have not heard the 
amendment proposed by the Senator from Utah. 

Mr. SMOOT. It was not proposed by the Senator from 
Utah, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the 
amendment proposed by the Senator from Vermont. 

Mr. HEFLIN. May it be stated? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will restate: 
the amendment. 

The Reaprne CLERK. On page 2, line 4, it is proposed to: 
strike out the words “and railway postal clerks”; and on 
the same page, line 5, after the word “years,” it is proposed: 
to insert the following: 


and railway postal clerks who shall have attained or shall thereafter 
attain the age of 60 years. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is upon agree- 
ing to the amendment offered by the Senator from Vermont. 

Mr. DALE. I call for the yeas and nays on the amendment. 

The yeas and nays were ordered and taken. 

Mr. ERNST (after having voted in the affirmative). I have 
a general pair with my colleague [Mr. Srantey], which, I 
transfer to the senior Senator from Vermont [Mr. Greene],. 
and allow my vote to stand. 

Mr. McNARY (after having voted in the negative). I trans- 
fer my pair with the senior Senator from Mississippi [Mr. 
Harrison] to the senior Senator from Illinois [Mr. McCor- 
xsIcK], and allow my vote to stand. 

The result was announced—yeas 34, nays 46, as follows: 


YEAS—84 
Ball Ernst Ladd Shortridge 
Bayard Ferris Lenroot Smith 
Brookhart Fess Mayfield Stephens 
Capper Fletcher Neely Underwood 
Copeland Frazier Pittman Walsh, Masa, 
Couzens George . Pas eller 
Dale Gerry. Sheppard Wheeler 
Dill Johnson, Minn. Shields 
Edge Keyes Shipstead 
x NAYS—46 

Bingham Glass McLean Simmons 
Broussa Gooding Mea Smoot 
Bruce Hale Met Spencer 
Bursum Harreld Stanfield 
Butler Harris Oddie Sterling 
Cameron Heflin Overman Swanson 
Caraway Howell Pepper 
C Jones, Wash. Phipps Warren 
Curtis Kendrick Ralston Watson 
Dial Ki Ransdell 1 
Edwards McKellar Reed, Mo. 
Fernald Me y Robinson 

NOT VOTING—16 
Ashurst Harrison McCormick Owen 
Borah Johnson, Calif. Means tanley 
Elkins Jones, N. Mex. Norbeck Wadsworth 
Greene La Follette Norris Walsh, Mont. 


Se the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. STANFIELD. I offer the amendment to the committee 
amendment which I send to the desk. À 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will state 
the amendment. 

The Reaping CLERK. On page 2, line 5, of the original 
print, in lieu of the words proposed to be inserted by the 
committee, the Senator from Oregon proposes to insert. “62,” 
so that it will read “or shall thereafter attain the age of 
62 years, and shall have rendered at least 80 years of service,” 
and so forth. 

Mr. KING. That is to conform to the other amendment? 

Mr. STANFIELD. It is. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will state 
the next amendment passed over, 
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The Reaping CLERK. On page 17, line 4, after the words 
“United States,” the committee proposes to insert thé words 
„or Federal farm-loan bonds.” 

Mr. STANFIELD. This amendment simply leaves it to the 
discretion of the Secretary of the Treasury to invest this fund 
in Federal farm-loan bonds. It is not compulsory or manda- 
tory. If he sees fit, he may purchase farm-loan bonds as an 
investment for the retirement fund. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. STANFIELD. I offer another amendment. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will state 
the amendment. 

The Reapine CLERK. On page 21, line 19, after the word 
“Pensions,” the Senator from Oregon proposes to insert the 
words “ or the Comptroller General.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. STANFIELD. I offer a further amendment. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will state the 
amendment. 

The READING CLERK. On page 21, line 19, the Senator from 
Oregon proposes to strike out the word “he” and to insert the 
word either.“ ` 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. STANFIELD. 1 send another amendment to the desk, 
which I desire to offer. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will state the 
amendment, 

The Reapinc CLERK. On page 21, line 15, strike out the 
words “loss of pay,“ so that it will read, relustatements, and 
such other information,” and so forth. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. STANFIELD. I offer another amendment. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will state 
the amendment. 

The Reaping CLERK. On page 21, line 17, strike out line 
17 and the remainder of the paragraph, and insert: 
be deemed necessary, and shall furnish the Commissioner of Pensions, 
the Comptroller General, and the Board of Actuaries, or either of 
them, such reports therefrom as they shall from time to time request. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill is still in Commit- 
tee of the Whole, and open to further amendment. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. On page 6, line 4, after the 
words “ Provided, That,” I move to strike out the remainder 
of the paragraph, and to insert the following language: 


Whenever a person is appointed, promoted, or transferred from 
the competitive classified civil service of the United States, subject 
to the retirement act, to the office of postmaster, he shall hold such 
office subject to all the provisions and requirements of the civil service 
act of January 16, 1833, and amendments thereto and without a 
fixed tenure, 


Mr. FLETCHER. Will the Senator please state what that 
means? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. The language which I ask to 
have inserted simply provides, that when a person is taken 
from the classified service; a clerk in the post office, for in- 
stance, under the civil service, and is made a postmaster, 


he holds that position under the classified service without a | 


fixed tenure. This would place such a person, promoted in 
that way, under the civil service, As it is now, as I under- 
stand it, if a person is taken from the classified service and 
made a postmaster, he holds the office for a fixed tenure, for 
four years. Then he goes out, possibly goes back to his origi- 
nal position under the civil service, or he may go out entirely. 
This amendment provides that when a person is taken from 
the classified service and promoted and made a postmaster, 
he shall continue as a civil-service postmaster. 

Mr. STANFIELD. Mr. President, I hope the amendment 
will be rejected. It has not had the approval of the com- 
mittee, nor was it the opinion of the committee that fourth- 
class postmasters should come under the provisions of this 
bill. The committee amended the bill on page 6, where this 
amendment is proposed to be inserted, for the very purpose 
of keeping out fourth-class postmasters. I hope the amend- 
ment will be disagreed to. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I express the hope that the 
amendment will not be agreed to. It affects only cases where 
men are taken out of the civil service to accept promotions 
as postmasters. When a man leaves the classified service, 
under the existing law, he can demand all that he has paid 
into the annuity fund, with 4 per cent interest, compounded 


annually. He does not lose a single cent. If he does not 
want to leaye the service and get the promotion to postmaster, 
he need not go out. Why pick out a man who is promoted 
to the position of postmaster? He is not losing anything. 
The Government pays back all he has contributed to the 
annuity fund, with 4 per cent interest compounded annually. 
I think the adoption of this amendment would be a very 
unwise thing. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
ing to the amendment. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, the amendment of the Sen- 
ator from Washington is a dangerous amendment. 4 great 
many postmasters do not get their appointments in that way, 
as the long list of men and women we are dealing with in the 
Postal Service indicates. Under the amendment men would 
be appointed to the office of postmaster for a term of 4 years 
who have not been in the Postal Service, are not in the Postal 
Service, and never have been before and probably never will 
be again. The amendment of the Senator from Washington 
practically makes such a man an officer for life in the Postal 
Service. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agree- 
ing to the amendment of the Senator from Washington. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, I submit an amendment 
which I have shown to the chairman of the committee, and 
which I hope he will accept on behalf of the committee. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment will be 
stated. 

The Reaping CLERK. Add a new section as follows: 


Src. —. And it is hereby provided that any person who may estab- 
lish to the satisfaction of the Commissioner of Pensions that such per- 
son served the Government as a civyil-service employee for more than 
$2 years after such person was appointed on March 9, 1886, and before 
such person resigned on August 31, 1919, and that such person re- 
signed on the eve of becoming entitled to retired pay under the act of 
May 22, 1920, because of physical disability reasonably attributable to 
the overstrain of war work and extra hours of service required by 
the War Department, shall be entitled to the same annuity herein 
provided for in the case of retirement after 30 years’ service from a 
position of the same class in which such person last served: Provided, 
That such annuity shall be subject to similar deductions and offset 
charges that are required in the case of ciyll-service employees of re- 
stored status. 


Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, this is a general bill, and we 
can not take up individual cases in it. I would like to do any- 
thing in the world for my colleague from North Carolina, 
but 

Mr. OVERMAN. The woman whose case is covered by the 
proposed amendment is not a constituent of mine. She is a 
poor old woman in the city of Washington who has served the 
Government for 32 long years. During the war she broke down, 
just a few days before the retirement law went into effect, and 
she had to get out of the service on the advice of her doctor. 
There is not another case like it in Washington or in the 
country. 

Mr. SMOOT. Let me suggest to the Senator that this is an 
increase of salaries bill. Let us introduce a bill to meet her 
case aione, 

Mr. OVERMAN. 
ence? 

Mr. SMOOT. We are in hopes that the bill will not have to 
go to conference. The session is drawing to a close, and we 
do not want anything in the bill to compel it to be sent to con- 
ference and that may require it to be sent back to the House or 
the Senate. I will support the bill if the Senator will introduce 
it as a special bill, but let us not get individual cases into this 
general legislation. 

Mr. STANFIELD. I am heartily in sympathy with the pro- 
posed amendment; but we have a number of similar cases, and, 
as the Senator from Utah has said, this is general legislation, 
so 1 think it would be a great mistake to lead the bill down 
with amendments applying to individual cases. We hope to 
bring out a number of bills to take care of cases such as the 
one referred to in the amendment. I hope the amendment will 
not be agreed to. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment submitted by the Senator from North Caro- 
lina. 

„The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I desire to ask the chair- 
man of the committee a question. On page 7 of the bill there is 
an amendment which has been offered and which has been 
adopted. I would like to understand the meaning of the lan- 


The question is on agree- 


Will not the Senator let it go to confer- 
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guage “not exceeding $1,800” and the striking out of the pro- 
viso on page 8. Will the Senator just explain why the change 
was made? 

Mr. STANFIBLD. The maximum now is based on 75 per 
cent of $1,800, and in order to simplify the language it has 
been inserted there that it shall be $1,800, which makes it a 
positive provision. 

Mr. McKHLLAR. If the proviso had been left in, Provided, 
however, That no employee with less than 25 years’ ‘service 
shall receive more than 75 per cent,” and so forth, would not 
that have had the same effect? 

Mr. STANFIELD. No; it would not. 

Mr. McKHLLAR, Why not? 

Mr. STANFIBLD. An employee with less than 30 years’ 
service might have received the maximum annuity without this 
provision. 

Mr. McKBLEAR. What about the employee who has been 
there 15 years? 

Mr. STANFIBLD. That is provided for in section 2 of the 
bill. 

Mr. McKHLLAR. I am not absolutely sure about it, but I 
suppose it cam be taken up in conference at any rate. 

Mr. STANFIBLD. Yes. 

Mr. McKELLAR. If we find that it does not mean exactly 
what the Senator has stated it does mean, we will have the 
right to take it up in conference. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. If there are no further 
amendments to be offered as in Committee of the Whole, the 
bill will be reported to the Senate. 

The bill was reported ito the Senate as amended, and the 
amendments were concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 


TRAFFIC REGULATIONS AND ADDITIONAL COURT OFFICERS 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate the 
amendments of the House of Representatives to the bill (S. 
4207) to provide for the regulation of motor-vehicle traffic in 
the District of Columbia, increase the number of judges in the 
police court, and for other purposes. 

Mr. BALL. Mr, President, perhaps I had better explain the 
amendments, Amendment No. 1 strikes out 10“ and inserts 
“9” in the provision with reference to court beginning at 9 
o'clock in the morning and continuing until late in the evening. 

Amendment No. 2 decreases the number of clerks. In the 
Senate bill we hatl provided for six and the House has reduced 
it to two. In the matter of additional ‘bailiffs the Senate bill 
provided for four and the House has reduced it to two. 

Amendment No. 4 is the insertion of a new section 4, which 
in effect amends the code so as to permit a trial by jury. 
Under the code whenever the fine is $50 or imprisonment for 
30 days a jury trial may be had. The House has amended that 
s0 us to permit a jury trial only where the fine is $800 or the 
imprisonment for 60 days. Of course, whenever a person de- 
mands a jury trial he gets it. 

Amendment No. 5 is merely changing the number of the sec- 
tion. 

Amendment No. 7 strikes out “an assistant chief of police, to 
be known as the,” and leaves the language as the Senate orig- 
inally had it, providing merely for the appointment of a director 
of traffic. 

Amendment No. 8, on page 7, in line 8, after the word “ ad- 
visable,” is to insert “and shall remiin in force until revoked 
by the director with the approval of the commissioners,” which 
is a perfectly proper amendment. 

Amendment No. 9 is merely changing the number of the sec- 
tion. 

Amendment No. 10 strikes out the word“ annually.” 

Amendment No. 11 strikes out the word “may” and inserts 
the word “shall,” providing that the examination under certain 
conditions shall be made if they are merely appealing for a 
second permit, 

Amendment No. 12 strikes out “for a period not in excess of 
one year,” as it refers to operators’ permits, and Inserts “ unless 
written complaint is made and filed with the traffic director; 
and in all such cases the applicant shail have reasonable oppor- 
tunity to show that he is a fit person to operate a motor 
vehicle.” 

Amendment No. 13 leaves the fee at $2. 

Amendment No. 14 inserts a provision “That this shall not 
apply to transient visitors from States in the Union.“ Thaf 
applies to the fine for failing to comply with the requirement 
for a new permit, and exempts those coming from other States 
who are merely visitors in the District. 


Amendment No. 15 provides for the issuance of permits with- 
out an examination. 

Amendment No. 16 provides for the reissue of permits with- 
out a further examination, “unless the director has informa- 
tion that the applicant is not a fit or suitable person to whom 
license should be issued.” 

Amendments 18 and 19 merely change the number of the 
paragraph. 

Amendment No. 20 strikes out 30 and inserts 22.“ That 
has reference to the speed limit. The Senate bill provided for 
a speed limit of 30 miles and the House reduced it to 22, Per- 
sonally, I think that is wrong. 

Mr. SMITH. In what zone would that apply? 

Mr. BALL. That would apply in any zone. 

Mr. SMITH. Twenty-two miles an hour? 

Mr. BALL. Yes. The bill provides for boulevards. The 
Senate bill, which I think was very proper, provided for a 
30-mile speed limit on them; but rather than take the chance 
of getting no bill by throwing it into conference in the closing 
days of the session, I thought it better to amend the law after 
the boulevards shall have been established. 

Mr. McKBLLAR. Does that apply to those who drive fire 
engines and hospital ambulances? 

Mr. BALL. I think it applies just the same to them as it 
does to other vehicles. 

Mr. MCKBLLAR. I am quite sure of that. 

Mr. DILL. Nowhere in the District can a ‘machine be 
driven at more than 22 miles an hour? 

Mr. BALL. According to the bill. 

Mr. DILL. What section is that? 

Mr. BALL. That is section 9 as amended. 

Amendment 21 is merely a change in the number of the 
section. 

Amendment numbered 22 changes the penalty for the hit- 
and-run offense. It provides a prison term for the operator 
who runs away after he strikes another machine or person. 

The second offense will be punished by imprisonment and 
additional fines. There are only two prison offenses provided 
for by the bill as passed by the House. One is where a driver 
strikes and injures another person and runs away, and the 
other is in the case of a person operating a machine while in- 
toxicated. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, if the Senator will allow 
me, I desire to say that I think both of those amendments are 
very good ones, and I have no objection whatever to them. 

Mr. BALL. I am very glad to hear the Senator say that. 

Mr. McKELLAR. However, when it comes to providing for 
a separate police department and a separate traffic department, 
as is provided in the bill, and then increasing the number of 
trafiie policemen by 100 per cent, it seems to me those matters 
ought to be thrashed out. 

Nr. BALL. Would it not be better for me to go on and 
state the other amendments? 

Mr. KING. May I say to the Senator from Delaware that 
if he hopes to have the conference report adopted now he is 
mistaken. I suggest that the bill ought to go to conference, 
and I move that the bill be sent to conference. 

Mr. BALL. Will the Senator state his objections to the 
amendments as I have explained them? 

Mr. KING. I am not called upon to state my objections. 
The bill had better go to conference. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Mr. President 

Mr. KING. It will take too much discussion here now. 

Mr. BALL. If the Senator will allow me to read the lan- 
guage of the section to which he objects; I am sure his objec- 
tion will be withdrawn. 

Mr. KING. The Senator is too optimistic. 

Mr. DILL. I wish to say to the Senator from Delaware 
that I am not going to consent to the imposition of a 22-mile 
limit in the District of Columbia without a vote on it. The 
proposition is absolutely ridiculous. 

Mr. KING. I desire that the bill shall be referred to a 
conference committee. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the mo- 
tion of the Senator from Utah that the Senate disagree to the 
amendments of the House and ask for a conference. 

Mr. BALL. I move that the Senate concur in the amend- 
ments, 

Mr. KING. Of course, that is debatable. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair is of the opinion 
that this debate is all proceeding by unanimous consent, 

Mr. KING. Then, I object, Mr. President. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Then, upon objection, the 
regular order must be resumed which is the unfinished busi- 
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ness, and the Chair lays before the Senate the unfinished 
business. 

Mr. BALL. We should take some action on the House 
amendments. I move that the Senate disagree to the amend- 
ments of the House of Representatives, ask for a con- 
ference on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses, and that 
the Chair appoint the conferees on the part of the Senate. 

Mr. KING. I am happy to assent to the view of my learned 
friend. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the mo- 
tion of the Senator from Delaware that the Senate disagree 
to the House amendments, ask for a conference with the 
House, and that the Chair appoint the conferees on the part 
of the Senate, 

The motion was agreed to; and Mr. Jonxs of Washington, 
Mr. Carrer, and Mr. Kine were appointed conferees on the 
part of the Senate. 

Mr. JONES of Washington subsequently said: Mr. President, 
I understand that a few moments ago the conferees were ap- 
pointed on the traffic bill, and that I was made chairman of the 
conference committee. The Senator from Delaware [Mr. BALL] 
has given months to the consideration of this problem, and I 
feel that he should be at the head of the conference committee. 
He ought to be. I think probably his views and mine are very 
much in aceord, and if, because of his views, he should not head 
this committee, I should not doso. I want to ask that the commit- 
tee of conference be made up of five members, of whom the 
Senator from Delaware shall be the chairman, and that the 
other members be suggested by-him. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Frss in the chair). Is 
there objection to the request of the Senator from Washington? 

Mr. BALL. Mr. President, I feel that I should not go on the 
conference committee, for the reason that on the one point at 
issue I agreed with the House and not with the Senate. For 
that reason I do not feel that I would be competent to sit as a 
conferee. I am satisfied that there is only one amendment in 


the whole bill that is really at issue, and that is the matter of |- 


the director of traffic, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the re- 
quest made by the Senator from Washington? ‘The Chair 
hears none. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, of course whatever the Senator 
from Delaware is willing to do will be entirely satisfactory to 
me. I assume, of course, that the Senator from Delaware, re- 
specting the traditions and the precedents and the unwritten 
law of the Senate, will use his best endeavors to execute the 
will of the Senate as expressed upon the point to which he has 
just referred. I know his moral and mental integrity, and I 
am perfectly willing that the Senator from Delaware should 
head the committee. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. There is no objection heard. 
The Chair appoints the following Senators as managers on the 
part of the Senate: The Senator from Delaware [Mr. BALL], 
the Senator from Washington [Mr. Jones], the Senator from 
Kansas [Mr. Capper], the Senator from Utah [Mr. Kine], and 
the Senator from Texas [Mr. SHEPPARD]. 


APPROPRIATIONS FOR THE STATE AND OTHER DEPARTMENTS 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate the 
action of the House of Representatives receding from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate No. 1 to the 
bill (II. R. 11753) making appropriations for the Departments 
of State and Justice and for the judiciary, and for the Depart- 
ments of Commerce and Labor, for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1926, and for other purposes, and concurring therein; re- 
ceding from its disagreement to the amendment of the Senate 
No. 24 and concurring therein with an amendment as fol- 
lows: In line 13 of the Senate amendment, after the word 
“vessel,” insert the following: within the territorial waters 
of the United States.” 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, the House 
amendment is to the immigration item that was put on the bill 
making appropriations for the Department of State and other 
departments. The House agrees to the Senate amendment 
with a limitation. The amendment, which is on page 90, in 
line 14, reads: 

(2) To board and search for aliens any vessel, railway car, convey- 
ance, or vehicle, in which he believes aliens are being brought into 
the United States, 


After the word “vessel” the House inserted the words 
“within the territorial waters of the United States.” it 
seems to me that is entirely proper; I doubt if a vessel could 
be searched outside of territorial waters even if we did not 


have that language in it; so I think the Senate should coneur 
in the amendment of the House. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I should like to ask whether the 
Senator from California [Mr. Jonxsox], the chairman of the 
Committee on Immigration, has been advised with regard to 
this amendment? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I advised the Senator from Ohio 
eae of it, because he proposed the amendment in the 


Mr. WILLIS. I have conferred with the Senator from Cali- 
fornia, and have apprised him of the nature of the amendment, 
He agrees with the Senator from Washington that it is not 
objectionable and if adopted will not interfere with the pur- 
poses of the immigration amendment that was agreed to. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on con- 
oona 115 in the amendment of the House of Representatives to 

e 

Mr. KING. Let the amendment be read, so that the full 
effect of it may be understood. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. If objection is made, the 
matter can only proceed by unanimous consent, and the Chair 
lays before the Senate the unfinished business, 

Mr. KING. There is no objection. I merely asked to have 
the amendment read in order that we may know the nature of 
it. No objection has been offered. There is a great deal of 
difference between an objection and an inquiry as to facts 
about the case. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Very well. The Secretary 
pi state the amendment proposed by the House of Representa- ` 

ves. 

The READING CLERK. In line 15 of the Senate amendment, 
after the word “vessel,” it is proposed to insert the words 
“within the territorial waters of the United States.” 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I move that the Senate concur 
in the amendment of the House. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the mo- 
tion of the Senator from Washington. 

The motion was agreed to. 


ISLE OF PINES TREATY 


Mr, PEPPER. Mr. President, I move that the Senate in open 
executive session proceed to the consideration of the pending 
treaty between the United States and Cuba. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the mo- 
tion of the Senator from Pennsylvania that the Senate in open 
executive session proceed to the consideration of the Isle of 
Pines treaty. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate, in open execu- 
tive session and as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the 
consideration of the treaty between the United States and 
Cuba, signed òn March 2, 1904, for the adjustment of title to 
the ownership of the Isle of Pines. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, I think a good many Members 
of the Senate a moment ago voted under a misapprehension 
of just what the situation was. I can not believe that a ma- 
jority of Senators here intended to take up the Isle of Pines 
treaty at this time in preference to the river and harbor bill. 
That bill is of vast importance to the people of the whole 
country. I had no idea that the Senator from Pennsylvania 
was going to make such a motion. I thought he had in mind 
the banking bill. I have talked to Senators here since the 
vote was taken who did not know what the question was. I 
hope the Senate will not proceed, as it is about to do, with 
the Isle of Pines treaty. We can consider that treaty when 
we assemble here in special session after the 4th of March 
following the adjournment of the present Congress. I wish 
now to sound this note of warning to Senators who are voting 
for this procedure, that they are driving nails in the coffin 
of the river and harbor bill. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. HEFLIN. I am glad to yield to the Senator from 
Arkansas. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, the treaty with Cuba relat- 
ing to the Isle of Pines has been pending in the Senate of the 
United States for more than 21 years. This treaty was made 
a special order of the Senate some weeks ago, and its provi- 
sions were discussed at length by a number of Senators. Cer- 
tainly the time has come when the Senate of the United States 
should make some disposition of the treaty. It does not reflect 
credit upon the efficiency of this body in its dealings with 
foreign governments to keep pending before the Senate a sub- 
ject of this nature; nor do I believe it is just te foreign coun- 
tries whose interests are involved in treaties to prevent a de- 
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cision of important questions affecting our relations with 
them. 

This treaty in a moral sense, as well as in a technical sense, 
is the unfinished business of the Senate of the United States, 
If an agreement to vote upon the treaty can be reached, an 
arrangement of that sort ought to be effected. immediately, 
and I inquire of my friend, the Senator from Alabama, 
whether he can suggest a unanimous-consent agreement or will 
entertain a suggestion for such an agreement to test the sense 
of the Senate upon advising and consenting to the ratification 
of the Isle of Pines treaty? 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, so far as I am individually 
coucerned, I have no objection if we can agree on some time 
toward the end of the session to vote on the treaty. I have no 
desire merely to hold it up, but my suggestion was that we 
could dispose of the treaty after the present Congress adjourns 
and the Senate is called in special session after the 4th of 
March. At that time, of course, we can not take up the river 
and harbor bill. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Suggestions similar to that have resulted 
in the delay of over 21 years in the settlement of this very 
simple question. I repeat that we ought to take action con- 
cerning this treaty. We ought not to insist upon deferring it 
from session to session, from year to year, if we want the peo- 
ple of the United States to respect the Senate of the United 
States as an essential part of the treaty-making power. 

The questions involved in the treaty are simple; issues of 
fact may be considered and determined; but no consideration 
sounding in the interests of the United States or in the inter- 
ests of Cuba can justify further delay in voting upon the ques- 
tion whether the United States shall keep faith with the Re- 
public of Guba, which was brought into existence through the 
activity of the United States. 

I ask unanimous consent that on next Friday the Senate 
shall meet at 10 o'clock a. m. and proceed to the consideration 
of the pending treaty, and that before the expiration of that 
calendar day the Senate shall proceed to vote upon the ques- 
tion, Shall the Senate advise and consent to the ratification of 
the treaty? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. SIMMONS and Mr. BORAH addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Idaho. 

Mr. BORAH. The Senator from North Carolina was ad- 
dressing the Chair before I rose, and I yield to him. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I yield to the Senator. I assume he wants 
to say about the same thing I do. 

Mr. BORAH. I presume so, All I wish to say is that if the 
proposed unanimous-consent agreement could be made to in- 
clude a sufficient length of time to enable the Senate properly 
to discuss this question I do not think I should object to it. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, will the. Senator yield 
there? 

Mr. BORAH. Yes. 

Mr. ROBINSON. My proposition is to proceed at 10 o'clock 
a. m. on Friday next to the consideration of the treaty and 
vote not later than 12 o'clock at night, which would give 14 
hours for the consideration of the treaty. I made the proposi- 
tion liberal so as to preclude any question of an attempt to 
shut off fair debate, Certainly 14 hours additional debate on 
the question before the Senate would be adequate, and I my- 
self would be willing to waive, if necessary, any privilege of 
debate in order to secure a vote on the treaty. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, if other conditions here were 
as they generally are when we are in the midst of a session 
or before the closing days of the session, the Senator's proposi- 
tion would be very fair; but in the closing days of the session, 
with the multitude of matters to engage our attention both on 
the floor and off the floor, it is impossible to give the con- 
sideration to it which it should hare in that time. 

Mr. President, we are going to meet here on the 4th day of 
March in an extra session of the Senate. The treaty can be 
brought up at that time. There will be practically nothing 
else to engage our attention, and we can dispose of it within a 
few days at most, whether there is an agreement to vote or not. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, would the Senator agree to a 
vote, say, five days after we meet? 

Mr. BORAH. I do not know whether I would or not, but I 
will agree to cooperate with the Senators in bringing the treaty 
before the Senate and keeping it before the Senate until it is 
disposed of. 

Some people think that this is a simple matter. It may be a 
simple matter, but it is a matter about which some of us feel 
very keenly and very deeply. Therefore I do not want to enter 
into an engagement which would preclude offering reservations 
and considering them in a proper way, but I have no desire at 


all to prevent the disposition of this matter, provided we can 
do so under circumstances which will admit of full discussion 
and debate. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, will the Senator yield for 
a question? 

Mr. BORAH. Yes. 

Mr. ROBINSON. There will not be, I believe, the slightest 
disposition to resist any arrangement that will effectuate a 
yote on this treaty; and if an agreement can be reached to 
take a vote during the special session which the Senator con- 
templates will be called, I shall be glad to cooperate in an 
effort to make the arrangement. If the Senator will himself 
suggest the terms and conditions under which the final yote 
may be taken in the special session, I shall be glad to have 
him do so; otherwise I myself will make a proposition, 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I will make a. suggestion to 
the Senator after I have an opportunity to confer with some 
of those who are interested in the matter, but I can not do it 
at this moment while I am standing on the floor. I will say 
to the Senator, howeyer, speaking for myself, that my vote 
will always be recorded for bringing this treaty forward and 
keeping it before the Senate until it is disposed of at the 
special session. I can say that; but as to making an azree- 
ment now, I would not be able to do that without consulting 
some of my friends, 

Mr. ROBINSON. In that view of the matter and in the 
hope that an arrangement for a yote may be made that will be 
satisfactory to practically all Senators, I suggest to the Seng 
tor from Pennsylvania [Mr. Perrer] that he move to proceed 
to the consideration of the banking bill. 

Mr. BORAH. Then we will nave to go back into legislative 
session. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Yes; my suggestion is that we proceed to 
the consideration of the banking bill in legislative session. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, am I right in understanding 
from what has last been said by the Senator from Idaho that 
a real effort will be made to come to an understanding respect- 
ing a program which will give us reasonable assurance that, if 
not during the present session, at least during the special ses- 
sion, this matter may come before the Senate for decisive ac- 
tion? 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, if the Senator from Idaho 
will be kind enough to yield to me further, I think the arrange- 
ment is that those who represent the opposition to the treaty 
and who are especially interested will confer and probably 
later submit a proposition fixing a time to vote; and in the 
hope and expectation that an agreement will be reached I have 
made the suggestion that the Senate proceed to the considera- 
tion of other business. 

Mr. CURTIS. At any rate, Mr. President, there will be an 
agreement to proceed immediately or early after the conven- 
ing of the extra session to the consideration of the proposition 
with a view to having it settled? 

Mr. ROBINSON. No, Mr. President. 

Mr. BORAH. Senators need uot be so sensitive about this 
agreement. They have the majority here to bring up the treaty 
at any time, and I will vote with them to bring it up at any 
time, and I will vote to maintain it before the Senate all the 
time. That is as far as I can go individually. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BORAH. Yes. 

Mr. ROBINSON. The committee of which the Senator from 
Idaho is chairman has reported this treaty favorably some 
three or four times. It never has made an unfavorable report. 
The same conditions that exist now have prevented the final 
disposition of the treaty until I think it has become a subject 
justifying serious criticism of the Senate, and my thought is 
that the time has come when a definite arrangement ought to 
be made. We have no disposition to restrict debate or to pre- 
vent any Senator from expressing his opinion fully on the 
subject. The object is to get action one way or the other by 
the Senate of the United States. 

Mr. BORAH. I have said all I can say—that I will confer 
with those who are interested in the matter and see if we 
can arrive at a conclusion as to a definite agreement. 

Mr. ROBINSON. That is satisfactory. 

Mr. BORAH. I have stated my personal position as far as 
I can, and that is that when the treaty can be brought before 
the Senate and kept before the Senate, so that we may discuss 
it, I am perfectly willing that it shall draw to a conclusion 
and be voted upon. I have never joined in a filibuster in 18 
years. 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, will the Senator yield a 
minute? This treaty was put off at the last long session of 
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the Senate because it was made the first unfinished business 
at this special session. Then another agreement came in. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, let me say a word there. This 
treaty was put on the calendar on December 10. For four 
weeks thereafter another matter was before the Senate, It 
had as a matter of fact lost its place upon the calendar. 

Mr. SWANSON. The Senator is mistaken in that respect. 
This is open executive business and the other was the unfin- 
ished business in legislative session, and a privileged motion 
could have been made at any time to proceed to the considera- 
tion of executive business. 

Mr. BORAH. It was agreed upon all hands, however, that 
we would not interfere with Muscle Shoals. Nobody sought to 
interfere with it; and so far as I know there has not been the 
slightest coloring of a filibuster against this proposition, and 
there will not be so far as I am concerned. 

Mr. SWANSON. I am satisfied that the Senator is correct 
in that statement, but I do not know to what extent it might 
include others who desire to delay action on this treaty. I 
have no objection to its coming up at the special session if we 
haye any assurance that it will be disposed of at the special 
session and not delayed and delayed and delayed, as it has been 
for 21 years. Every time it has come up it has been delayed 
in this way by somebody wanting to speak, somebody wanting 
to get better satisfied as to its provisions and the effect of it, 
and wanting an investigation. I think the time has come to dis- 
pose of this treaty one way or the other, and all I want is to have 
an agreement that after a certain length of time in the special 
session it will be disposed of, so that Senators will know what 
that time is and remain here and do it. 

It seems to me that the right course to pursue, so as not to 
let this matter interfere with other business, is to adopt the 
suggestion made by the Senator from Idaho that he would 
see those who cooperate with him in opposition to this treaty 
and submit a proposition as to a time at the special session at 
which we can vote on this treaty. 

Mr. SMITH. But the point is, at what time does the Sena- 
tor think he would be ready after he has his conference with 
his colleagues who are of the same opinion as himself? What 
length of time does he think would be necessary? We have 
but a very few more days before we adjourn. 

Mr. BORAH. I will report, so that my integrity of purpose 
will not be called in question. 

Mr. SMITH. It was not that. I was wondering if it would 
not be possible for it te be within the next three or four days, 
on account of the pending bills. 

Mr. BORAH. Why, certainly. It is liable to be in the next 
three or four hours; certainly to-morrow some time. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. BORAH. Yes. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. To whom does the Senator 
from Idaho yield? 

Mr. BORAH. I yield to the Senator in charge of the treaty. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, it seems to me that the hearty 
assurance of a desire to cooperate in this matter is all that 
Senators may possibly expect from the Senator from Idaho, 
and, coming from such a source, it seems to me that it ought 
to be conclusive; and if I gain the floor in my own right I 
shall move, in accordance with the suggestion made a few 
moments ago, that the Senate proceed as in legislative session 
with the consideration of House bill 8887. 

Mr. BORAH. I will yield to the Senator for that purpose 
in just a moment. 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President, I desire to make a suggestion. Is 
it or is it not a fact that this Senate can not make a unani- 
mous-consent agreement as to the date of a vote in the next 
Senate? This Senate ends on the 4th of March, and one-third 
of the present Senators will not be here after that time. 

Mr. SWANSON. If the Senator will permit me, the execu- 
tive business of the Senate does not expire at the end of a 
session. The treaties do not expire. 

Mr. DILL. But one-third of the membership ends. 

Mr. SWANSON. The legislative business is the only part 
that expires. 

Mr. BORAH. I have an idea that if we could come to an 
understanding here, it would be carried out. 

Mr. SWANSON. It has been uniformly held, on the execu- 
tive side, that the Senate is a continuing body. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair understands the 
Senator from Idaho to object te the proposed unanimous-con- 
sent agreement. 

Mr. BORAH. At the present time I do not understand that 
there is any request pending. 

Mr. ROBINSON. I do not press the request in view of the 
suggestion which has been made and the tentative arrange- 


ment that has been entered into. Unless an agreement is 
reached within a reasonable time, of course, I may renew the 
request for a vote at this session. 

Mr. BORAH. Very well. 

Mr. ROBINSON. But if a vote can be had in the extra ses- 
sion, after reasonable consideration of. the treaty, I shall be 
glad to effectuate that arrangement. I shall be entirely satis- 
fied with it. 

AGRICULTURAL RELIEF LEGISLATION 


Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, the treaty matter having been 
temporarily disposed of, while I am on my feet may I say a 
word about another matter? 

We are now within four or five days of the close of the 
session. We can scarcely regard Monday and Tuesday as any- 
thing in the nature of a time when we can consider anything 
seriously with reference to legislation. Anything that is going 
to have really serious consideration or extended discussion 
must be considered between now and Saturday night. We 
have about four days, and nothing has been as yet advanced in 
the way of legislation with reference to agricultural matters. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BORAH. Yes. 

Mr. CURTIS. I understand that the House will likely vote 
to-morrow upon the bill that was introduced to carry out the 
recommendations of the agricultural commission. I have sug- 
gested to the steering committee that they be ready to take up 
that question, and that we proceed at the very first moment to 
take up the Senate bill—which, I understand, is substantially 
the same as the House bill—and substitute the House bill for 
the Senate bill, and proceed with it with a view of having it 
enacted before we adjourn. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I certainly do not wish to be 
understood as criticizing, either directly or indirectly, ex- 
pressly or impliedly, the action of the majority leader, who is 
not only efficient but is accommodating to everybody. Never- 
theless, Mr. President, to call up this cooperative marketing 
bill and consider it for a day or two days and pass it, in my 
judgment, would not be to legislate intelligently upon this 
subject at all. It is far better for the farmers that they be 
postponed for another year than to be fed upon an undigestible 
proposition, or one which has not been considered with the 
degree of deliberation which is necessary in order to dispose of 
this kind of a subject. 

If we wait until the House bill comes over here and then 
take up this matter for the first time for discussion and con- 
sideration, we are going to pass here a bill which will not have 
even the approbation of the Senate, but one which will receive 
its approval rather through sheer expediency, merely to get 
rid of it. 

I think, Mr. President, and I want to repeat it here, because 
I am going to repeat it many times before next fall, that 
instead of having an extra session of the Senate we ought to 
have an extra session of Congress, where we can deal with 
this subject in a way that the subject demands that it shall 
be dealt with. To take up this legislation with the river 
and harbor bill, the Cape Cod bill, the appropriation bills, and 
these other matters crowding in upon us and urging us to 
action, is simply to pass here a bill which is a sheer matter 
of expediency and nothing else. The only thing it will likely 
have in it that anybody knows definitely about is a commis- 
sion with salaries of $12,000 apiece for the members ef the 
commission. 

We ought to have time to consider it, and to consider it 
for days, to consider it in a way that the subject demands, 
and we can not do it, in my judgment, at this special session. 
I have lost considerable interest in it by reason of that fact, 
but I have not lost interest in the fact that we ought to have 
a special session of Congress. For the Republican majority, 
sent here by the tremendous majority which it received, with 
a pledge te the voters that this legislation would be enacted, 
to go home and remain in idleness until next December is a 
betrayal of the public trust, and will in time receive the con- 
demnation it invites. When I think of the detriment which 
may come to thousands of our people, of the sacrifices which 
they may be compelled to make, I am at a loss to know how we 
can go home and idle away our time and, if our corroded 
sense of duty will permit it, to enjoy our vacation for months, 
NATIONAL BANKING ASSOCIATIONS AND FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 


Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, in compliance with the sug- 
gestion I made a moment ago when the Senator from Idaho 
yielded to me, I now, if recognized in nry own right, move that 
the Senate proceed as in legislative session to the considera- 
tion of House bill 8887, being the bill for amending the pro- 
visions of the national banking act. 
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The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Penn- 
Sylvania moves that the Senate proceed to the consideration of 
legislative business. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate, as in Committee 
of the Whole, resumed the consideration of the bill (H. R. 
8887) to amend an act entitled “An act to provide for the 
consolidation of national banking associations,” approved No- 
vember 7, 1918 ; to amend section 5136 as amended, section 5137, 
section 5138 as amended, section 5142, section 5150, section 
6155, section 5190, section 5200 as amended, section 5202 as 
amended, section 5208 as amended, section 5211 as amended, 
of the Revised Statutes of the United States; and to amend 
section 9, section 13, section 22, and section 24 of the Federal 
reserve act, and for other purposes. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I ask unanimous conseut 
that when the Senate concludes its business this afternoon 
it adjourn until 11 o'clock to-morrow morning. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. May I ask how long the Senator from 
Kansas expects the Senate to stay in session this evening? 

Mr. CURTIS. I thought we would stay in session until 
about 7 o'clock., 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I am very glad to know that. 

Mr. ROBINSON. I suggest to the Senator from Kansas 
that he modify his request so as to provide for adjournment 
at 7 o'clock, in order that Senators who have other engage- 
ments for the evening may carry them out. 

Mr. CURTIS. I am perfectly willing to do that. I will 
change the request and ask that at not later than 7 o'clock the 
Senate shall adjourn until 11 o'clock to-morrow morning. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Kansas 
asks that the Senate adjourn at not later than 7 o'clock this 
evening until to-morrow at 11 o'clock. Is there objection? 
The Chair hears none, and it is so ordered. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, I suggest that a stage has 
been reached in our discussion of this measure at which it is 
proper to proceed with the consideration of the committee 
‘amendments. If the Chair thinks proper, I suggest that we 
proceed with the committee amendments. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is upon agree- 
ing to the amendment proposed by the committee on page 9, 
which is the equivalent of a motion to strike out and to 
insert. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President, I desire to address myself to 
the first amendment proposed by the committee, found on page 
5 of the bill. I am in favor of the amendment if its construc- 
tion is such as was stated last night by the Senator from Penn- 
Sylvania [Mr. Perrer] and the Senator from Virginia [Mr. 
Glass]. I must confess, however, that I can not construe the 
language of the amendment as it is construed by the Senator 
from Pennsylvania, The language proposed to be stricken out 
of the bill as it passed the House does accomplish the purpose 
stated by the Senator from Pennsylvania and the Senator from 
Virginia, The amendment does not accomplish the purpose. 
Let me explain what I mean. There is a limitation in this bill 
as to the number of branch banks which may be established. It 
is a very important limitation. As far as I am concerned, if 
that limitation were not in the bill, I would not need to go 
further to find opposition to the measure. 

Last night reference was made to the Bank of Italy, of Cali- 
fornia, and inquiry was made as to what would be the result on 
the branches of that bank of the consolidation of the bank with 
a national bank in San Francisco. It was stated, as I under- 
stood, by the Senator from Virginia, that in the event of such 
a consolidation the hundred branch banks of the Bank of Italy 
outside of the city of San Francisco could not be in the con- 
solidution and would probably be liquidated. Let us see what 
the amendment provides. This is the substitute offered by the 
Senate committee for the House provision; 


That it shall be unlawful for any such consolidated association to 
retain any branch or branches in any State which at the time of the 
approval of this act did not by law, regulation, or usage with official 
sanction permit State banks or trust companies to have such branches. 


As a matter of fact, the law does prevent the hundred-odd 
branch banks in California. This amendment does not deal at 
all with the number of branch State banks which may be taken 
into a consolidation. It deals only with the limitation that 
there shall be no branch banks under this consolidation that 
are not permitted in a State by State law. Let us see the 
distinction between the House provision, which is proposed to 
be stricken out, and that language. This is the House provision 
which is proposed to be stricken out. I am now reading on 
page 5, line 11: 

And provided further, That, except as to branches in foreign coun- 
tries, independencies, or insular possessions of the United States, it shall 


be unlawful for any such consolidated association to retain in operation 
any branches which may have been established beyond the corporate 
limits of the city, town, or village in which such consolidated associa- 
tion is located, and it shall be unlawful for any such consolidated asso- 
ciation to retain in operation any branches which may have been estab- 
lished subsequent to the approval of this act, 


That is the provision inserted by the House. There is no 
question as to what that means. That means that the kundred- 
odd branch banks of the Bank of Italy in the case of a con- 
solidation with a national bank of San Francisco, shall cease 
to exist, that they shall be liquidated, 

The provision substituted for that, as I have read it before, 
only makes it unlawful to have branch banks in a State where 
State banks are prohibited from having branches, As sug- 
gested to me by the Senator from Missouri [Mr, REED], I 
might as well read the whole matter proposed to be inserted. 
I baye read what is proposed to be stricken out of the House 
provision, There is no question of the effect of the House 
provision. It simply states that branches outside of the munici- 
pality where the main bank of the State bank is situated are 
unlawful. 

Again let us turn and read the substitute for that, and see 
if it means the same thing, This is what is proposed to be 
substituted: 


That it shall be unlawful for any such consolidated association to 
retain any branch or branches in any State which at the time of the 
approval of this act did not by law, regulation, or usage with official 
sanction permit State banks or trust companies to have such branches; 
but branches established by a State bank under such law, regulation, 
or usage, and heretofore lawfully retained when consolidation was 
effected with a national banking association may continue to be 
maintained by any such consolidated association. 


I am not, however, dealing now with the last clause of that 
amendment. The last clause of that amendment undoubtedly 
refers to prior consolidations, so I leave that. I am now dealing 
with the first part of the first clause. That first clause does 
nothing on earth but provide that where it is unlawful for a 
State bank to have branch banks, then it shall be unlawful 
after a consolidation between a State and a national bank. That 
is all it provides. After the House provision is stricken out, 
there is nothing that states that the numerous branches of 
State banks outside of the municipality of the parent bank shall 
not become part of the consolidation. 

The greatest objection I have to this bill is the power con- 
ferred on branch banks. The committee itself has recognized 
that there is a danger in branch banks. Both Houses have 
attempted to scientifically limit the number of branch banks, 
and yet by this amendment the gate is thrown down entirely, 
because a bank could go into a State like California, which 
permits branch State banks, or into a State like Missouri, 
which permits branch State banks, and they could lawfully 
place a branch of a State bank in every town in Missouri or 
in California. Then they could consolidate with the State 
bank a national bank, and the national bank then would carry 
all of those branches with it. If that could not be done, I 
would like to find the language in this bill which prohibits it. 
I do not find it. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, I think the Senator from 
Nevada has done us a great service in calling attention to this 
provision, which is one of the utmost importance, and if it 
does not rightly express the clear intention which the com- 
mittee had, then it ought to be modified to give expression to 
such intention. This is the substance of the thought of the 
committee. Let us see if we can agree on the substance of the 
matter. If we can, it will be a simple matter to put it into 
phraseology. 

We have this situation, that under the existing law where, 
in a State that permits branch banking, a State bank has 
established branches and then through the process of con- 
version and consolidation has merged itself into a national 
banking association that national banking association, as the 
result of such conversion and consolidation, is to-day lawfully 
retaining the branches in question. ‘The substance of the 
thought of the committee—and in this respect we understand 
we are in accord with the intention of the House—is not to 
disturb or disintegrate that situation as it exists lawfully 
to-day. 

In a State like California, for example, where branch bank- 
ing is permitted, if a national bank to-day is retaining branches 
in virtue of conversion and consolidation with a State bank 
which had branches at the time of conversion, it is not the 
intention of this bill to interfere with that status. 

I am not quite sure whether the Senator from Nevada is in 
harmony with the substance of that proposition or not, 
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Mr. PITTMAN, I am in harmony with the substance of it, 
and I said the last clause of the amendment deals with that 
point, but the first clause, which is intended to deal with 
matters stricken out of the House bill, does not deal with it. 
Let us not deal, so far as I am concerned for the present, 
with the result of past action. I am talking about future 
action. If after the bill is passed the First National Bank 
of San Francisco forms a consolidation with the Bank of 
Italy, where is there any prohibition in the bill from carry- 
ing with it the 100 branches of the Bank of Italy? 

Mr. PEPPER. It must be forgotten that we are not deal- 
ing with a situation in which a power exists unless there is 
a prohibition, The bill is an enabling act to confer powers 
where none now exist at all. This is the proposition of the 
committee, that where we have existing branches as the result 
of conversion and consolidation in times past, the question is 
whether we may retain them. If we have not any branches 
after the date of the passage of this act, the question is 
whether we may establish them. The only provision on the 
subject. of retaining them is found in the section under dis- 
cussion and in the seventh section. Unless the power to retain 
existing branches is found in the first or seventh section, it 
is not to be found in the bill. If the Senator deals with the 
question of future acquisition or establishment of branches by 
national banks, whether through consolidation or otherwise, 
he will find that there is no enabling power in that regard 
saye in the eighth section of the bill. In all cases it seems to 
us that we have carefully safeguarded, first, the conditions of 
retention, and, second, the conditions of establishment, Do I 
make myself clear to the Senator? 

Mr. PITTMAN. Very clear. I still am not directing my 
attention to retaining the status quo of banks established 
prior to the passage of this bill. I have in mind what the 
powers of consolidation are to be after the bill is passed. 

Mr. PEPPER. If I may focus attention upon that, I sug- 
gest that any branch not already acquired by a national bank 
at the date when this bill is passed, if it is to exist in the 
future, must exist in yirtue of power to establish or acquire 
conferred by this bill. I think the Senator will fail to find in 
the bill any language outside of section 8 which authorizes 
such establishment or acquisition. Section 8 is very carefully 
guarded to meet the Senator’s thought. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Section 8 provides for the ConEytiGAdon: of 
a national bank with a State bank. 

Mr. PEPPER. I beg the Senator’s pardon, I think not. 

Mr. PITTMAN. What does it provide for? 

Mr. PEPPER. It provides that a national banking associa- 
tion, in addition to the right to retain branches under section 
1 and section 7, may “upon the following conditions” establish 
branches in the future. 

Mr. PITTMAN. I am not dealing with that section at all. 
That is the reason why I asked the question. The Senator is 
dealing with a section granting to national banks the right to 
establish branches. I am trying to hold the Senator’s atten- 
tion to the one clause that is stricken out. Let me read it 
again and ask why it was stricken out. That will bring it out 
more quickly than any other way. Here is the clause in the 
House bill stricken out, and I want to know why it was 
stricken out and how the Senator’s provision amends it. On 
page 5, commencing in line 11, the language stricken out is as 
‘ollows: 


And provided further, That, except as to branches in foreign coun- 
tries, independencies, or insular possessions of the United States, it 
shall be unlawful for any such consolidated association to retain in 
operation any branches which may have been established beyond the 
corporate limits of the city, town, or village in which such consoli- 
dated association is located, and it shall be unlawful for any such 
consolidated association to retain in operation any branches which 
may have been established subsequent to the approval of this act 
within the corporate limits of the city, town, or village in which such 
consolidated association is located, in any State which at the time of 
the approval of this act did not, by law or regulation, permit State 
banks or trust companies created by or existing under the laws of such 
State to have such branches. 


Why did the committee strike that out? 

Mr. PEPPER. Does not the Senator think that that lan- 
guage is at least capable of the interpretation that a national 
banking association, which is to-day lawfully maintaining 
branches in virtue of past consolidations, must under the 
terms of the bill lose the branches which it is maintaining under 
existing law? In other words, is not the language at war 
with what the Senator agreed to a few moments ago as being 
the substance of our thought? 

Mr. PITTMAN. Again the Senator takes up the last clause 
of his amendment. He continually goes back to the status 
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quo of banks before the enactment of the law. I have read 
the limitations placed upon the consolidation as provided in 
the House bill. What limitations have the committee placed 
after striking out the House language which I have read? 

Mr, GLASS. Mr. President, will the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania yield? 

Mr. PEPPER. I gladly yield, although the Senator from 
Nevada, I believe, has the floor, 

Mr. PITTMAN. I yield to the Senator from Virginia. 

Mr. GLASS. Let us consider for a moment the concrete 
case mentioned by my friend from Nevada. We will assume 
that the bill becomes a law. We will assume that after it 
shall have become the law the Bank of Italy in the State of 
California, with its large number of branches, will seek to 
consolidate with the First National Bank of San Francisco. 
Now, can the Senator tell us by what sanction of law or by 
sanction of what law that national bank thus consolidated 
with the State Bank of Italy will establish or retain branches? 

Mr. PITTMAN. Let me start in and see about it. Here is 
the clause providing for consolidation. Let us see what it 
says. We want to start from the first. I judge that authority 
to take the branches is not given in the law, and therefore the 
Senator says the limitation is not necessary. Here is the lan- 
guage: 


That any bank or trust company incorporated under the laws of any 
State, or any bank or trust company incorporated in the District of 
Columbia, may be consolidated with a national banking association 
located in the same county, city, town, or village under the charter of 
such national banking association on such terms and conditions as may 
be lawfully agreed upon by a majority of the board of directors of each 
association, bank, or trust company proposing to consolidate, and 
which agreement shall be ratified and confirmed by the affirmative vote 
of the shareholders of each such association, bank, or trust company 
owning at least two-thirds of its capital stock outstanding, or by a 
greater proportion of such capital stock in the case of such State bank 
or trust company if the laws of the State where the same is organized 
so require, at a meeting to be held, etc. 


In other words, by the first and second paragraphs of the bill 
the committee provides for the consolidation, as I said, of State 
banks with national banking associations. 

Now I go back again to the Bank of Italy. What is the Bank 
of Italy? Is the Bank of Italy solely a banking institution in 
the city of San Francisco? It is not. The Bank of Italy has 
its assets in 100 towns in branch banks in the State of Cali- 
fornia. If to-morrow the Senator should buy the Bank of 
Italy he would buy every branch with it. If he consolidated 
the First National Bank with the Bank of Italy under this 
authority, he would take into the consolidation every branch 
bank it has. What is the result? We have the power to con - 
solidate banks. The House having granted the power to the 
First National Bank in San Francisco to consolidate with the 
Bank of Italy, it carries with it its hundred branch banks. 

Then consider the proposition of branch banks as the com: 
mittee considered the bill with regard to national banks. What 
did they do? They placed in the bill the express provision that 
none of the branch banks of the consolidating banks outside of 
the municipality should be taken into the consolidation. That 
was plain language, so plain that even the Senator would not 
have to debate it; he could read it on the floor. But when we 
start back in the debate again he commences to deal with what 
the purpose of the committee was, and constantly goes back to 
the purpose of the committee to do something else besides limig 
these things. 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Fess in the chair). Doc 
the Senator from Nevada yield to the Senator from Virginia? 

Mr. PITTMAN. I yield. 

Mr. GLASS. If the Senator from Nevada will simply dis 
miss the House bill from his mind and consider the pending 
bill, should the Bank of Italy in the State of California with 
its numerous branches undertake consolidation with a national 
bank in San Francisco, the only sanction it could possibly have 
for maintaining branches would be the sanction of this bill. 
I ask the Senator to point to any sentence in the bill that 
would authorize a national bank in San Francisco which had 
acquired the property of the Bank of Italy to establish or 
retain a branch bank except by the sanction of this bill, which 
means except by the sanction of the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency, Within the corporate limits of San Francisco. 

Mr. PITTMAN. The only difference between the Senator 
and myself is that I desire to be certain about it, as the 
House was. 

Mr. GLASS. I differ with the Senator with respect to the 
House provision. The House provision, as the Senator from 
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Pennsylvania well knows, related to a provision of the House 
bill which has been stricken out altogether. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Of course, when the Senator speaks about 
provisions, and so forth, I can not follow him. When he 
reads a provision I can look at it if I have it before me in 
the bill under consideration, and I can appreciate his argu- 
ment. Here is the difference. The Senator from Virginia 
said that the general provisions of the bill limiting branch 
banks to national banks governs, but what becomes of those 
branch banks in the State of California? What becomes of 
them under the bill as it is here before us? 

Mr. GLASS. They must be relinquished under the terms 
of this bill. 

Mr. PITTMAN. It does not say anything about relinquish- 
ing them. 

Mr. GLASS. It does not need to say anything because 
they can not exist except by sanction of law. 

Mr. PITTMAN. That draws exactly the distinction between 
the Senator and myself. He wants to leave this matter to 
the discretion of somebody because nothing else can happen 
except what he says will happen. He wants to have in the 
umendment 

Mr. GLASS. This statute, if the bill should become a statute, 
states very specifically what may be done. It states that no 
national bank, subsequent to the passage of this act, may estab- 
lish a branch bank in any city of a population of less than 
25,000, and but one branch bank in a city having a population 
between 25,000 and 50,000, and but two branch banks in cities 
having between 50,000 and 100,000 population, and in cities of 
greater than 100,000 population may not establish branch banks 
in any number except through the sanction of the Comptroller 
of the Currency. Therefore, if the Bank of Italy, in the State 
of California, should consolidate with a national bank in San 
Francisco, how could it establish and what sanction would it 
have for establishing or maintaining branches except by the 
terms of this bill, It would no longer be a State bank operat- 
ing by sanction of State laws, but would be a national bank 
operating by sanction only of this proposed statute. The bill 
provides in plain language that subsequent to its becoming a 
law national banks may have branches only under its specific 
terms. I am not a lawyer, and it may seem presumptuous in a 
_ layman to be construing laws, but that seems so simple to me 
‘that I marvel at lawyers not understanding it. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President—— 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, will the Senator from Nevada 

rmit me to supplement a statement which the Senator from 
Virginia [Mr. Grass! has made? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Nevada 
yield to the Senator from Pennsylvania? 

Mr. PITTMAN. Yes. 

Mr. PEPPER. It seems to me that the Senator from Vir- 
ginia has made it abundantly clear that if this measure shall 
become a law no authority can be found in its four corners 
for a national bank, whether by consolidation, conversion, or 
original establishment, to set up any branches in the future 
excepting under the limitations that the Senator from Virginia 
has specified. On the other hand—and this is the point to 
which I now wish to direct the attention of the Senator from 
Nevada—the language of the House bill must receive some 
amendment in order to make it manifest what we understand the 
purpose of the House to have been, namely, that this proposed 
law when it passes is not intended to disintegrate any situation 
that lawfully exists. 

Mr. PITTMAN. The second clause does that, and I am 
for it. 

Mr. PEPPER. No; I am not speaking of that. I am speak- 
ing of the language of the House bill; and I am seeking to 
point out that we must make some change in the language 
of the House bill, as I think the Senator will concede. 

Mr. PITTMAN. I have already agreed that some additions, 
not changes, will have to be made; that something which has 
been left out must be added. 

Mr. PEPPER. Since the Senator from Nevada makes that 
concession, I shall not weary him more upon that point; but 
a few moments ago he read the language and asked me to say 
for the committee why we had changed the language of the 
House bill. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Yes. 

Mr. PEPPER. My answer is, in order to cover the point to 
which the attention of the Senate has now been directed. 

Mr. PITTMAN. We are together, then, as to that. 

Mr. PEPPER, Yes. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Now, as to the first clause. The last clause 
provides for maintaining the status quo, ‘The first clause 


merely provides that branch banks shall not continue to exist 
where it may be unlawful for State banks to have them. That 
is all right; but we are now dealing with a case where it is 
lawful for a State bank to have branches, There is no ques- 
tion that the branch banks of the Bank of California are law- 
ful according to law. Consequently the amendment does not 
touch that situation. Now, going back to the position taken 
by the Senator from Virginia [Mr. Glass], which is, as I take 
it, that no amendment on that subject is needed; that the law 
is so plain that it does not need any express limitation. We 
all agree that we do not want those hundred branch banks to 
owe a consolidation. We all agree on that as a matter of 
policy. 
. * My mind goes along with the Senator's as 
a 

Mr. PITTMAN, Then, that, as I understand is the policy 
of the act; and as that is the policy of the act, we want to 
be sure that it will be carried out. The House of Repre- 
sentatives, taking no chances as to that, as I said before, pro- 
vided that it shall be unlawful for any such consolidated as- 
sociation to retain in operation any branches which may have 
been established beyond the corporate limits of the city. 

Mr. PEPPER. But that language is the very language 
which the Senator and I have agreed can not stand as it is, 
because the Senator will perceive that if that language does 
stand, then this will be the result: If the Bank of Italy had 
last year consolidated with a national bank in California nd 
that national bank was to-day retaining those branches as it 
might lawfully do under the existing law, the language that 
the Senator has just read, unless amended, would compe! the 
disruption of that situation. It is against that contingency 
that we all agree careful provision should be made. 

Mr. PITTMAN, Very well. Referring, for illustration, to 
the Bank of Italy, the House bill provides that it shall be un- 
lawful to maintain branches outside of San Francisco. The 
Senator, however, says that such branches may already have 
been acquired, and therefore there should be an exception. 
Why could we not retain the House provision that it shall 
be unlawful to maintain such branches, and also a portion 
of the Senate committee amendment, and say, “except 
branches established by a State bank under such law, regu- 
lation, or usage, and heretofore lawfully retained when con- 
solidation was effected with a national banking association 
may continue to be maintained by such consolidated associa- 
tion”? 

That, the Senator will understand, would provide for the 
exception that he has in mind for past transactions, but what 
is desired to be done apparently is to provide for the excep- 
tions and not to provide for the main limitation. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, I think that the difference 
between us is due to our fundamental difference of apprehen- 
sion respecting the function of the proposed act. The Senator 
from Nevada sees the danger of establishing branch banks 
unless they are carefully prohibited. We have assumed that 
branch banks may not be established by national banks unless 


they can point to the letter of authority in the law. 


Mr. PITTMAN. Let me take that question up. I have just 
as high an opinion of the interpretation by the Senator from 
Virginia of the meaning of the law of banking as I would have 
of that of any lawyer; I do not think he need feel modest about 
his knowledge at all. However, let us see. The bill provides, 
in the first place, for the consolidation of State banks and 
national banking associations. What does that embrace? We 
will again take the Bank of Italy as an illustration. If the 
First National Bank of California should, under that section, 
consolidate with the Bank of Italy what would be the result? 
The First National Bank of California would take over the en- 
tire Bank of Italy, and the Bank of Italy consists of a muin 
bank and a hundred branches. We can not possibly authorize a 
purchase of the Bank of Italy and then after it has been pur- 
chased contend that they only purchased the main bank in San 
Francisco. But the Senator says, even after they obtain all the 
branch banks under the authority to consolidate, the other sec- 
tion of the bill, which limits the number of branch banks that 
any national bank may have, would cut them off, 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. President 

Mr. PITTMAN. I will ask the Senator to wait a moment. 
Let us see whether or not it will ent them off. That deals 
with the question of branch banks in the future; it does not 
deal with an existing fact; that is the trouble about it. Of 
course, after this bill shall have passed, the first national bank 
may not establish more than a limited number of branches; 
but I call attention to the fact that in another section the con- 
solidation of branch banks is authorized, and it would not 
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stand in a court of equity to say that those branch banks were 
not acquired under the law. It would not be necessary to ask 
to establish them; the purchasing bank would not be bound by 
the limitation as to their establishment in the future, for they 
would exist. The law has given the bank the right to pur- 
chase the branch banks, and there is no provision destroying 
them in this bill. 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ne- 
vada yield to the Senator from Virginia? 

Mr. PITTMAN. I yield. 

Mr. GLASS. Would the Senator from Nevada contend that 
because a State bank is consolidated with a national bank, 
therefore the national bank must retain all of the employees 
or retain all of the various departments of the State bank? 

Mr. PITTMAN. No; but it could do it. 

Mr. GLASS. For example, there are departments of bank- 
ing sanctioned by State laws and prohibited by the national 
bank act. Would the Senator contend that because there is a 
consolidation of a State bank with a national bank, because a 
national bank acquires the rights and property of a State bank, 
therefore the national bank is compelled, contrary to the na- 
tional bank act, to perpetuate these departments of the State 
bank permitted by the State banking law? 

Mr. PITTMAN. I do, if this bill passes, because—— 

Mr. GLASS. Oh, no. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Because it authorizes that to be done. 

Mr. GLASS. My contention is that if the Bank of Italy, 
in the State of California, were purchased by a national bank 
in San Francisco, it would then become a national bank sub- 
ject to the national bank act and not a State bank subject to 
the State laws of California, and that by the conversion it 
would automatically abandon all of its branches under this 
proposed act. 

Mr. KING. Except those within the city. 

Mr. GLASS. Except those within the city of San Francisco. 

Mr. PITTMAN. ‘That might be the construction placed 
upon it. 

Mr. GLASS. What would be the sanction of law for their 
continuance? 

Mr. PITTMAN. I have tried to read the very section that 
proposes to provide the sanction. There is not any sanction 
to-day, but there is a sanction under this bill, and that sanction 
does not limit the consolidation. That is my contention. 

Mr. GLASS. There is a sanction of consolidation, but no 
sanction of the establishment and maintenance of branches, 

Mr. PITTMAN. I understand that, but it must seem absurd 
to the Senator from Virginia to authorize a national bank to 
purchase a bank that has a hundred branches and after that 
purchase to put a construction on the law to the effect that 
they can not own them. That is too absurd for any use on 
earth. 

Mr. GLASS. Let me ask the Senator this question, if he 
thinks that is absurd: Say the State laws of Nevada authorize 
a State bank to conduct a savings department or a trust de- 
partment, whereas the national bank act prohibits a national 
bank from conducting a savings or a trust department, and 
a national bank acquires the property of a State bank by 
consolidation; under this bill does the Senator mean to say 
that, in contravention of the national bank act, that national 
bank, because it acquires the State bank, may conduct a trust 
and savings bank business? 

Mr. PITTMAN. Oh, no; but there is no comparison there. 

Mr. GLASS. The two cases are on all fours. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Here is the difference, if the Senator will 
allow me to point it out. The institution is still a national 
bank after it has absorbed the Bank of Italy. 

Mr. GLASS. The Bank of Italy is then a national bank. 

Mr. PITTMAN. I understand it becomes a national 
bank; the two institutions become one national bank, and 
that bank must exist according to the rules and regulatious 
governing national banks, so there is no difference there; but 
here is what I am getting at 

Mr. GLASS. Right there will the Senator allow me to 
interrupt him? 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me 
for a moment? 

Mr. PITTMAN. No; not until I finish my answer. 

Mr. PEPPER. I have a suggestion to make. 

Mr. PITTMAN. I wish to finish the sentence, if I may. 

‘The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Nevada 
declines to yield. 

Mr. PITTMAN. When I finish the sentence, I will be glad 
to yield to both Senators. There is no power existing to-day, 


as I understand, for national banks to absorb branch banks, 


and, consequently, when they absorb them they must look to 
this proposed act; they will not look to any prior acts but 
will look to this measure. 

Mr. GLASS. The existing law permits such absorption. 

Mr. PITTMAN. I understand that, but I am dealing with 
the proposition of consolidating the First National Bank or 
some other national bank with the Bank of Italy or some 
similar bank which has a hundred or more branches. They 
consolidate and look to the first section as to their power, 
and that provision is merely that the two banks may consoli- 
date. Having consolidated, what do they acquire? Do they 
acquire simply the bank building in the city of San Francisco 
or do they acquire the 100 branches in addition? 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President—— 

Mr. PITTMAN. Wait a moment. They acquired them 
under the authority of this section. Then what is the result? 
Having acquired them by virtue of this section, the general 
banking act must destroy that situation. What are you going 
to do with that? How are you going to correct that? The 
Senator knows how the House dealt with it, does he not? The 
House dealt with it by an express provision. I can not see why 
the committee struck it out, That is what I have been trying 
to find out all the time. I must read once more what the 
House provided. Here is the provision of the House bill which 
the committee struck out: 


it shall be unlawful for any such consolidated association to retain in 
operation any branches which may have been established beyond the 
corporate limits of the city, town, or village in which such consolidated 
association is located. 


Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President 

Mr. EETEMAN; Why does the Senator object to that lan- 
guage? 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, the Senator from Nevada has 
three times admitted that if that language stands it would re- 
quire the abandonment or relinquishment of branches estab- 
lished in the past. 

Mr. PITTMAN, No; I haye not admitted that in that way. 

Mr. PEPPER. Will the Senator admit it now? 

Mr. PITTMAN. I will tell the Senator what I will admit. 
I will admit that we should leave the House provision there as 
it stands and add to it, not the first clause, for that means 
nothing, but the last clause of the committee amendment, which 
reads as follows: 


but branches established by a State bank under such law, regulation, 
or usage, and heretofore lawfully retained when consolidation was 
effected with a national banking association may continue to be main- 
tained by such consolidated association, 


Of that part of the amendment I approve, and it is not in 
conflict with the House proyision. It is not necessary to strike 
out the House provision to put that Senate provision in, for 
the two go together. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, the reason for changing the 
House provision is to remove all possibility that the effect 
of enacting this bill will be to render inyalid branches estab- 
lished by a consolidated association and now lawfully main- 
tained. That is the reason for not taking the language of the 
House. With respect to the language suggested by the com- 
mittee, our thought was that we had safeguarded the situa- 
tion to accomplish the purpose for which the Senator is con- 
tending; but the fact that the Senator thinks we have not done 
so is to me unanswerable evidence that we have not expressed 
ourselves clearly. Therefore I am in favor of making a change 
in our proposal which will be one upon which the Senator and 
the committee can agree. 

I suggest to the Senator, instead of providing as the House 
does that a consolidated association may not retain branches 
that it already has, which is a thing that we do not want to 
bring about, that we take the language, on page 6, and for the 
language which the Senator thinks is obscure substitute 
this 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator what line 
he is referring to? 

Mr. PEPPER. I am now referring to the language at the 
top of page 6. è 

Mr. KING. -Commencing on line 1? 

Mr. PEPPER. Commencing on line 1, which at present 
reads, according to the committee amendment: 


That it shall be unlawful for any such consolidated association— 


And so forth. I am proposing this modification for the Sena- 
tox's consideration: 

That it shall be unlawful for any national banking association here- 
after to acquire a branch or branches by consolidation with a State 
bank, or to retain any branch or branches in any State— 
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And so forth, and so forth, to the end of the amendment, 
as proposed by the committee. 

Mr. PITTMAN. I think that will accomplish the same thing. 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. President, I submit to the Senator from 
Pennsylvania that if it is necessary to do that it is necessary 
to take the entire national banking act and make exceptions 
of that sort to those characters of business that State banks 
may do and that national banks may not do under the national 
banking act. 

When a national bank absorbs a State bank by consolida- 
tion under this bill it is at once confronted by the textual 
requirements of this act, and one of the textual requirements 
of this act is that no national bank may establish or maintain 
a branch except those heretofore obtained by consolidation in 
any city with less population than 25,000, and so forth. So 
that if it is necessary to make this exception in this case, it 
is just as necessary to go through the national bank act and 
to modify it to conform to those characters of business that 
State banks may engage in and that national banks may not. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, I venture to think that the 
inaari from Virginia is unreasonably apprehensive about this 

on. 

Mr. GLASS: I am not apprehensive about it at all. I just 
think it is unnecessary; but if the Senator thinks it is neces- 
sary, why, all right. 

Mr. PEPPER, Mr. President, my mind is in harmony with 
the mind of the Senator from Virginia respecting the meaning 
of the amendment as reported by the committee, but I find 
myself faced by the criticism of the Senator from Nevada 
IMr. Pirrman], who sees in the situation something that we 
do not see. Now, we are not all wise; and it seems to me that 
the proper thing to do in such an emergency is to agree upon 
language which will accomplish the purpose of the committee 
and at the same time meet the criticism of the Senator from 
Nevada. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President—— . 

Mr. PEPPER. I yield to the Senator from Utah. 

Mr. KING. I have not seen the amendment just suggested 
by the Senator from Pennsylvania, and I am not sure that I 
comprehend its full import; but as I interpret it, it seems to 
me that it would have the effect of preventing hereafter, in 
the event of consolidation between a State bank and a national 
bank, the State bank or the consolidated bank from retaining 
in any event, either in the municipality or its environs or else- 
where, any of the branch banks with which it might be en- 
dowed when the consolidation was effectuated; and I am sure 
the Senator did not intend to go that far. 

Mr. PEPPER. No; I did not, Mr. President; but let me say 
this: Under the eighth section of this act a national bank 
will have the undoubted right, subject to the approval of the 
Comptroller of the Currency, to establish branches within the 
limits of the city in which it is established. Therefore it does 
not need the grant of power to retain branches acquired by 
consolidation. 

The suggested amendment would merely cut off the pos- 
sibility of acquiring branches through the process of future 
consolidation, and would leave the bank with a right to retain 
branches acquired from past consolidation, and a right to estab- 
lish branches within the limits of the municipality and sub- 
ject to the jurisdiction of the comptroller. But, Mr. President, 
— s me to make a statement respecting the parliamentary 

tuation. 

At the beginning of this discussion I stated that last evening 
the clerk had reported the first amendment, but that that 
amendment had not been agreed to or acted upon. I now dis- 
cover that the first committee amendment was acted upon and 
was accepted by the Senate last evening. Therefore, strictly 
speaking, what we have been discussing is applicable to an 
amendment already acted upon. I wish to say to the Senator 
from Utah—and I will communicate my thought to the Senator 
from Nevada, who has for the moment left the Chamber— 
that if, when we have reached the end of the discussion of the 
committee amendments, they in their judgment think that some 
such amendment as I have proposed upon the floor is needed, 
I shall be glad to move to reconsider the action by which the 
first amendment was agreed to, and then to allow the other 
proposal to be put as a substitute for the committee proposal. 

Mr. President, I beg leave to inquire whether I am right in 
my understanding? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair has been informed 
that while there is no entry in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD to 
that effect the clerks have the record that the amendment was 
acted on last night. 

The Secretary will state the second amendment. 

The READING CLERK. On page 9, line 15, after the word 
“ Provided,” it is proposed to strike out: 


That no such State bank having branches in operation outside of 
the corporate limits or other such boundaries of the city, town, or 
village in which such State bank is located, but not including any 
branch established in a foreign country, or dependency or insular 
possession of the United States, shall, upon conversion into a national 
banking association, retain or keep in operation such branches: And 
provided further, That it shall be lawful for any national banking asso- 
ciation having, prior to the approval of this act, acquired branches 
by virtue of having elected to retain such branches after having been 
converted from a State bank with branches into a national banking 
association, or through consolidation with such an association having 
such branches, to continue to operate any such branches, but it shall 
be unlawful fer any national banking association having been converted 
into such association under the provisions of section 5154 of the Re- 
vised Statutes to retain in operation any branch, wherever located, 
which may have been established subsequent to the approyal of this 
act, in any state which did not by law or regulation, at the time of the 
approval of this act, permit State banks or trust companies created by 
or existing under the laws of such State to have branches, 


And to insert: 


That it shall be unlawful for any such national banking association 
to retain any branch or branches in any State which at the time of 
the approval of this act did not by law, regulation, or usage with 
official sanction permit State banks or trust companies to have such 
branches; but branches established by a State bank under such law, 
regulation, or usage and heretofore lawfully retained when conversion 
into a national banking association was effected may continue to bo 
maintained by such association. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, when the bill was first brought 
to the attention of the Senate by the Senator from Penusyl- 
vania, I asked his attention to the paragraph just read, as 
well as to the provisions of the bill found on page 12, and I 
asked a question then, and I repeat it: Does the Senator 
think the discrimination warranted which this amendment, if 
adopted, will bring about? In other words, is the antipathy 
toward branch banks so great as to deny to States which may 
hereafter by law authorize the establishment of branches of 
State banks the same privileges which are granted under the 
law to banks in those States where branch banks are now 
permitted? 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, I would answer the Senator 
in this way: The opposition to the grant of branch-banking 
powers of any sort is very great. This bill represents what the 
committee believes to be the limit of concession which can be 
obtained from those who oppose branch banking on principle. 
I do not mean that the committee agrees or disagrees with 
their position, but merely regards their opposition as so for- 
midable to any wider grant of powers than is here made that 
we think that no bill would have a chance of passing unless it 
contained some restrictive amendment, such as the amendment 
known as the Hull amendment, introduced in and favorably 
acted upon by the House. 

Bao REED of Missouri. Mr. President, will the Senator 

Mr. PEPPER. I yield 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Are we to understand, then, that if 
the committee did not fear this opposition we might have had 
a branch bank bill here without any limitation? 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, I can not tell what the minds 
of individual members of the committee may be on that subject, 
because it was not necessary for us to discuss it; but, speaking 
for myself, I am opposed to state-wide branch banking. I 
believe that the limit to which branch banking should be ex- 
tended is the commercial community within which the parent 
bank is situated; and if the Senator means to inquire my 
position, it is as I have stated, in agreement with his own 
respecting the subject of state-wide branch banking. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. The Senator, then, does recognize 
the principle that there ought to be a geographical limitation 
to the installation of branch banks. That geographical limita- 
tion is the boundaries of the town in which the parent bank is 
situated. But let me ask the Senator if that is any true 
limitation? For instance, Greater New York City has a larger 
effective territory than an entire State, if we should go to 
some of the less-populous States, It is not a true limitation. 

Let us concede, for the sake of illustration, that one bank 
with its branches should absorb the entire business of New 
York City. It would control more money, more indusiries, 
would have a more far-reaching effect in the Nation than if 
there were a single bank established, let me say, in the State 
of Nevada, which, with its branches, controlled the activities 
of that entire State. 
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The Senator admits that there must be a territorial limita- 
tion upon banks, and the reason for that is the necessity of the 
limitation of the power and influence of a bank, and when that 
step is taken, then fhis bill stands condemned, because it per- 
mits the installation in a city like New York of an unlimited 
number of banks, save as the Comptroller of the Currency may 
not see fit to grant charters. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, I would say in answer to the 
Senator's question that I am opposed to branch banking not 
so much because I apprehend the growth of a banking monop- 
oly by one or a few banks in our great cities, but because I do 
not thing that absentee banking is a wise principle. I per- 
sonally do not think it is advisable to give to a metropolitan 
bank the right to establish a branch alongside of and in com- 
petition with an up-State bank in a small community, which 
is serving that community well, and ‘which represents local 
initiative and local ambition to go forward to financial and 
industrial success. That is my individual view. 

The Senator from Virginia [Mr. Grass], if T do not mistake 
Him, is of the belief that branch banking, even on a state-wide 
scale, with reasonable limitations, is scientific banking and 
highly desirable. But I beg Senators to realize that what we 
are trying to do in this measure is to take account of an honest 
and intelligent difference of opinion between the bankers of 
America on this subject. We are trying to give to national 
banks, which can get their authority oniy from the Congress, 
such a measure of rélaxation and privilege in States where 
they have to compete with State banks that are given by the 
State law the right to maintain these branch banks, as will go 
a little in the direction of helping the national banks, but not 
far enough, as it seems to us, to arouse any of the reasonable 
apprehensions of those who are opposed to branch banking 
altogether. 2 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania yield to the Senator from Virginia? 

Mr. PEPPER. I yield. 

Mr. GLASS. I do not think it important to consume the time 
which ought to be devoted to the details of this bill in a state- 
ment of my position, but since the Senator from Pennsylvania, 
with more or less accuracy, has stated it for me, I would like 
to make this elaboration of what he said. 

I do not speak in advocacy of state-wide banking. I do not 
think it is feasible to propose that at this time, if at any time. 
But, in justice to my general advocacy of well-guarded branch 
banking, I have repeatedly challenged anybody to show that 
there has ever appeared before the Committee on Banking and 
Currency of either House of Congress in opposition to branch 
banking anybody who wanted to borrow money or wanted 
credit, The only opposition to branch banking that has ever 
come to Washington has been from banks which want to 
monopolize the credits of their own community and banks which 
actually do eontribute every day that they exist to what the 
Senator has so felicitously referred to as “absentee banking.” 
I venture to say that in the State of Missouri to-day the Na- 
tional City Bank of New York acts as a correspondent bank for 
more Missouri banks than the Bank of Italy has branches in 
the State of California. We have scarcely anything but ab- 
sentee banking under this unit banking system. That is the 
history of the national-banking system of this country, only 
partially eorreeted by the adoption of the Federal reserve banik- 
ing system. The banks in Virginia and in Missouri and in 
every other State in this Union take the deposits derived from 


the business activities of the various commercial communities, 


and shunt them off to the great banks in the money centers, to 
be used for speculative purposes; and when we enacted the 
Federal reserve banking act, as the Senator from Missouri well 
knows, we only succeeded in recapturing the reserves of the 
country, to be impounded in 12 regional banks, for commercial 
rather than for speculative purposes, We hoped by that that 
we were going to break up this system of absentee banking, of 
sending all of the surplus banking funds to the great money 
centers to be used for speculative purposes, but we only par- 
tially cured the evil. We have this very thing of absentee 
banking all over this country now, and it would be greatly 
cured by a moderate establishment of branch banking in the 
country. 

The same objection that is raised to a reasonable degree of 
branch banking was raised to the adoption of the parcel post. 
We were told that it would break down every corner grocery 
ani every country store in the United States. Yet I venture to 
say that anybody who should undertake to secure the repeal of 
the parcel post taw would find his task very difficult. 

The plea against branch banking comes frem bankers and 
not from people who transact business, not from people who 


want to borrow money, not from people who want to buy 
credit. It comes from bankers who want to exclude from their 
peculiar communities anybody else who wants to sell credit, 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, I think I owe the Senator 
from Virginia an apology for having attempted to state his 
position on this matter. 

Mr. GLASS. The Senator did pretty well in stating it as 
far as he proceeded, and I apologize to the Senate for taking 
up time to state it further, because it is not important. 

Mr. PEPPER. I merely wish to call the attention of the 
Senator from Missouri to the fact that the bill reported by the 
committee can not be said to represent either a branch banking 
interest or an antibranch banking interest. It is an attempt to 
take account of the difference of opinion that exists, and make 
= most of it, in the interest of the welfare of the national 

anks. 

Would the Chair think it proper to put the question respect- 
ing committee amendments? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is upon agreeing 
to the committee amendment. 

Mr. HEYLIN. Mr. President, we are now considering one 
of the most important questions that has been before the Con- 
gress in a long, long time. Any change in the banking system 
of our country is a matter of. serious concern to the American 
people. A few years ago, during the Wilson administration, ‘the 
Federal reserve banking system was adopted, a great sys- 
tem, a system which if honestly administered would absolutely 
supply all the currency and credit the country needs and pre- 
vent at all times financial panics. 

In 1920 an innocent-looking amendment was by a Republi- 
ean Congress fastened onto the Federal reserve act. Only a 
few Members of the House seemed to realize what dangerous 
powers that amendment possessed: One or two of them did 
express the opinion that great harm would come from it. When 
the amendment reached the Senate there were only two Sena- 


tors, as I recall, who pointed to it with dread and fear—the 


Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Owen] and the Senator from 
South Carolina [Mr. Sirs]. They both expressed the fear 
that if it should be resorted to it would produce a panic. The 
amendment was adopted, anc after Congress had adjourned 
and the amendment was put into operation by the Federal Re- 
serve Board, it produced widespread business disaster and the 
worst ‘financial panic in our ‘history. 

In 1873, when the act demonetizing silver was passed, as 
this amendment was by a Republican Congress no Member of 
the House discovered the dangerous power found later in the 
phraseology of the provision, under which the panic of 1873 
was produced. It was not discovered in the Senate, it is 
claimed, until after the Congress had adjourned and the big 
bankers in the big cities proceeded with their plan to demonetize 
silver and produce a panic. 

Mr. President, I cite these two instances in order to invite 
the attention and arouse the concern of Senators to the im- 
portance of the serious question that is now before us. There 
is no time when Senators should be more keenly alert than 
when a banking bill is up for consideration. It is unfortunate, 
but true, that many Members do not really understand the 
subject. 

The effort is being made now by some to give more power 
to certain bankers. I enjoyed what I heard of the speech 
made by the Senator from Missouri [Mr. Reep]. I thought 
of the time when one of his predecessors, Thomas H. Benton, 
a great Democrat of the old days, spoke against the United 
States banking system. He spoke against it and sought its 
destruction because it had become so powerful, oppressive, 
and dangerous. It was in those days that Nicholas Biddle, the 
bankers’ leading lobbyist at the Capitol, told President 
Jackson that unless he consented to legislation that would 
give them more power he would use his political pull and 
power with Congress to prevent the President from passing 
other legislation affecting the welfare of the American people. 

Every few years the effort is made to give more power to 
the banking interests, to enable them more easily and com- 
pletely to control the money supply and credits of the Nation. 
The interests back of measures like that do not care how much 
we differ upon the tariff. They do not care how much we may 
differ upon the League of Nations or the World Court. They 
do not care how we differ upon any and all other questions, but 
they do not want this question, the money question, discussed. 
They do not want the masses of the people to understand the 
money question. A great many men in public life even do not 
understand hew essentially vital it is to the well-being of the 
people of every State in the Union. Money and credits are to 
the business of the people what sunshine and rain are to the 
Nation’s growing crops. No man can fell a tree without an 
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implement with which to do it. No man can plow a field with- 
out an implement to turn the soil. No man can make a success 
of business, I care not what business he is in, without the things 
necessary with which to do it. The things absolutely necessary 
in all kinds of business are money and credit. 

Then the most important question before us is how to find the 
best plan possible for Congress to adopt for handling the money 
supply and credit of the Nation. What can we do so as to 
make certain that the peaple in every walk of life may be 
promptly and constantly supplied at a fair and reasonable 
interest rate with the currency and credit needed to make a 
success of their business. Some people have a mistaken idea 
as to the purpose Congress had in mind when it originally 
authorized the existence of the bank. The institution of bank- 
ing was created primarily to serve the financial needs of the 
American people. But unfortunately some of our largest bank- 
ers seem to think that the bank should be operated and cur- 
rency and credit manipulated so as to enrich the banker with- 
out regard to the needs and rights of the people the bank was 
created to serve. 

Unfortunately we have had and still have some distinguished 
professors in some of our eastern universities who have taught 
and still teach the doctrine that financial panics must and 
will come every 10 or 15 years. I have no patience with that 
false and dangerous doctrine. Mr. President, when a financial 
panic comes it is usually planned for and deliberately brought 
about by unscrupulous speculators and conscienceless financiers. 
There is no occasion or excuse for a money panic except when 
some great catastrophe comes, some terrible calamity over 
which a people have no control; but when a panic comes in the 
ordinary course of things, the plans have been laid for it, the 
trap has been set, and everything made ready for the big 
speculators and financial jugglers to rob and plunder the 
people. 

I want to read to the Senate an extraordinary document 
which has just been given to the public through the press by 
Prof. Irving Fisher, professor of political economy at Yale 


University. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Will the Senator from Alabama 
yield to me? 

Mr. HEFLIN. I am glad to yield to the Senator from Mis- 
souri. 


Mr. REED of Missouri. I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk will call the roll. 

The reading clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Ashurst Edwards Ladd Robinson 
Rall Ferris Lenroot Sheppard 
Bingham Fess McCormick Shipstead 
Borah Fletcher McKellar Shortridge 
Brookhart Frazier McKinley Simmons 
Broussard George McLean Smith 
Bruce Gerry McNary Smoot 
Bursum Glass Mayfield Spencer 
Butler Gooding Metcalf Sterling 
Cameron Hale Neely Swanson 
Capper Harris Norbeck Trammell 
Caraway Heflin Oddie Wadsworth 
Copeland Howell Overman Walsh, Mass. 
Couzens Johnson, Calif. Pepper Warren 
Cummins Johnson, Minn. Phipps Watson 
Curtis Jones, N. Mex. Pittman Wheeler 
Dale Jones, Wash, Ralston Willis 

Dial Kendrick Ransdell 

Din Keyes Reed, Mo. 

Edge King Reed, Pa 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Seventy-seyen Senators 
have answered to their names. A quorum is present. The 
Senator from Alabama will proceed. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, I was about to call attention 
to an article written by Prof. Irving Fisher, who is professor 
of political economy at Yale University. The article is en- 
titled: 

Price average urged to regulate dollar—Wide fluctuations occur 
frequently to disturb monetary system—Recent variability brings up 
question—Alterations between high costs and depression of trade pro- 
vide problem. 


The article appeared in The Washington Post of February 
15, 1925. A statement accompanies it which reads as follows: 

Many articles haye been written for business men, bankers, and 
economists on the subject of fluctuating prices. The following article 
differs from these in that it has been written primarily for the work- 
ingman. It discusses the effect on the common people of the fluctuat- 
ing values of the dollar and the resulting alternating periods of 
“TEC, I.“ and “ depressions of trade.“ 

Dr. Irving Fisher, of Yale University, is and has been for many 
years an authority on the stabilization of the dollar, He has written 
this artide in a simple, impressive style, clear and full of meaning 
for the layman. 


The article that I have in my hand, accompanied by the 
statement which I have just read, has been published through- 
out the country—for some purposes just at this particular time. 

And, Mr. President, I want to say just here, before I read 
any more of the article itself, that it is certainly “full of 
meaning.” Let us see what this eastern professor of political 
economy suggests as the remedy for rising prices. 


The only way to keep prices from rising is to keep the amount of 
money in circulation from increasing unduly. One way is, if there 
is more gold one year than there was the year before, instead of mak- 
ing more dollars—— 


Now listen to this, Senators: 


to put more gold into each dollar made. Of course you can not 
add gold or subtract gold in a gold dollar which is actually circulating 
from pocket to pocket. 

But gold coins seldom do circulate, and need not circulate at all. 
Their chief business is to lie low in the United States Mint and 
keep up our confidence in paper dollars, because we know that we 
ean hand in a paper dollar at the mint any time and get a gold 
dollar in exchange for it. 

What needs to be done is to put all gold dollars into the Govern- 
ment vault and melt them all down; and then when a man comes 
to the mint with a paper dollar to redeem, hand him raw gold— 
just the amount of raw gold that will buy the usual dollar's worth 
of goods in the market, whether that amount of raw gold is more 
or less than it was yesterday. 


Senators, is not that a remarkable and astounding state- 
ment, that the gold dollar of America, the standard of value, 
shall be broken and permitted to fluctuate up and down in 
value according to the price of commodities in the market place? 
There has never been a suggestion if carried out which would 
create more confusion, more unsettlement of business, and 
more financial disorders and panics than that suggestion made 
by the teacher of political economy at the great Yale Univer- 
sity. Listen to this: 


The moment a dollar shows that it is getting too valuable because 
it buys more than usual, the Government would take some of the 
value from it by taking some of the gold out of it. 


What do you think of that, Senators? If his plan should be 
adopted there would be no such thing as a stable dollar or 
fixed standard of value in money. The dollar of to-day worth 
100 cents might, under his theory, be worth only 85 cents 30 
days hence. 

Mr. President, if some irresponsible, wild-eyed theorist had ad- 
vanced a financial theory like that, most sensible men and women 
would have said he is crazy or that he is trying to create riot 
and revolution in the monetary system of America. It is absurd 
and ridiculous. What does it mean? I fear that it is the 
forerunner of an attempt soon to be made by certatn financiers 
to disturb the fundamental principles of our monetary system. 
Mark that expression Senators. You will probably hear from 
it in the next few months—if not, it will be in the next few 
years—that those by whom this man is being praised, those 
who inspired this article and had it printed, telling the people 
that he is a great authority upon the subject, would not vouch 
for it unless they intended to do someting of a revolutionary 
character, 

What have we in this country by which to measure values 
and various other things? We have 12 inches that make a 
foot, and 3 feet that make a yard; but here is the professor 
of Yale University who, if we had an abundance of cloth to 
measure, because it would take a longer time to measure it 
than it took in years gone by when the amount of cloth was 
less, would make the yardstick 4 feet or 4% feet in length. 
Then, as the cloth supply became less, he would cut the yard 
stick down to 2%4 feet may be, in order to meet the occasion 
that might arise in what he regards as an uncertian commer- 
cial market. 

As my friend, the junior Senator from Florida [Mr. TRAM- 
MELL], suggests, they would slide up and down the ounces in 
a pound having more ounces some of the time and fewer ounces 
at other times. They would do the same thing with a loaf of 
bread. If wheat got scarce, instead of making a luscious loaf 
sufficient to satisfy a man’s appetite, they would reduce the 
loaf. Then, as the situation changed, and the wheat supply 
was more abundant, they would increase the size of the loaf. 
These illustrations are inspired by the suggestions that come 
from a professor of political economy in the Yale University. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Mr. President 


Mr. HEFLIN. I yield to the Senator from Missouri. 
Mr. REED of Missouri. I was going to suggest that if there 
were a contraction of cloth in proportion to the dearth of ideas, 
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about what size had does the Senator from Alabama think this 
professor would be entitled to wear? 

Mr. HEFLIN. I think the thimble size would fit his head. 
LLaughter.] 

Ou, Mr. President, this is a most interesting article. When 
I opened the Washington Post on last Sunday and saw this 
article, I commenced to glance through it casually, and these 
statements seemed so ridiculous that I looked up to see who 
it was that had written such an article, and I confess that I 
was astounded to find that it was Professor Fisher, of Yale. 

Senators, let me read a little more to you from this remark- 
able statement. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Mr. President, I should like to sug- 
gest to the Senator that he ought to be a little moderate in his 
langnage, because I understand this gentleman is to-day the 
chief proponent of the League of Nations in America. 

Mr. IIEFLIN. Does the Senator refer to Prof. Irving Fisher? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Yes. 

Mr. HEFLIN. It may be that his disappointment at the 
failure of the Senate to ratify that great peace proposal has 
wrecked the poor fellow mentally. [Laughter.] 

Mr, BRUCE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. HEFLIN. I yield to the Senator from Maryland. 

Mr. BRUCE. Has the Senator any familiarity with Doctor 
Fisher's general character and ability and training? 

Mr. HEFLIN. Les. 

Mr. BRUCE. I have always been under the impression from 
his works which F have read that he was one of the ablest 
economists and students of political subjects in the United 
States. 

Mr. HEFLIN. So have I. 

Mr. BRUCE. And entertaining that opinion, I felt bound te 
ask the Senator the question which I did ask him. 

Mr, HEFLIN: Let me say to the Senator that at one time 
I quoted Professor Fisher in the debate which I took part in here 
when I made the fight against the deflation panic of 1920 and 
1921. But when I saw that he had lost his bearings and gone 
astray and was teaching a strange and untenable doctrine, I 
said, “How the mighty have fallen!“ It is the duty of every 
State in the Union to see to it that those who teach political 
ecouomy—for it has to do with that which is the life blood 
of business, money—are not influenced by that class of finan- 
ciers who want the people to believe that panics are bound 
to come and can not be prevented. When they order a panic, 
so that they can clean up millions and hundreds of millions, 
they want their helpless victims to feel that the panic just 
came of its own accord. Now listen to this, Senators: 


Everything under the sun, whether it is shoes or salt or money 
or what money is made of, is bound to get more valuable when it is 
scarce and less valuable when it is abundent. The reason why money 
is less valuable now is that money is more abundant now. 


Let us see how that theory works out in the common every- 
day things all about us. 1 do not think that air is less: valu- 
able becanse there is an abundance of it. Every human being 
and every fowl and animal that flies and walks must have it 
in order to live. It is not less valuable because there is such 
au abundance of it that nobody knows how much there is of 
it in all the world; but here is a man from Yale University 
who says that because there is more money now in circula- 
tion than there was probably during the panic of four years 
ago that money is less valuable now. 

Mr. President, that is not true. An American dollar worth 
100 cents is always worth 100 cents. Its value is not to be meas- 
ured by the fact that it will buy 1 bushel or 2 bushels of corn. 
Something may happen to disturb the price of corn; influences 
may be at work that will. withhold. currency and credit from 
the corn grower and impoverish him to such an extent that he 
has got to throw his product on the market and sell it below 
the cost of production. That does not in any way, whatever, 
affect the intrinsic value of the American dollar. So I take 
issue with these American economists who are trying to lead 
us off after such false doctrines as that. Would you say, Mr. 
President, that a yardstick is less valuable and less a standard 
of measurement because there are hundreds) of thousands of 
yardsticks in existence? Or that the yardstick should be 
changed—made shorter or longer as the amount of cloth in- 
creases or diminishes? A yardstick is 36 inches, whether it is 
used to measure 3,600 yards or 36,000,000 yards; 

Now let us consider further this suggestion in connection 
with the Illustration concerning the air which I used a few 
moments ago. I presume that Professor Fisher would contend 
that the more air there is the cheaper it becomes, However, 
if one drives his automobile up to a pumping station and asks 
to baye his tires inflated when they are flat, is the charge re- 


duced any because air is abundant and unlimited? Do we find 
that to be the case? Not at all: Professor Fisher, however, 
says that where money is abundant it is less valuable. Air 
ought to be very cheap; they ought to charge very little to fill 
up an automobile tire because the air is drawn from the reser- 
voir of space that is unlimited. 

Now, Mr. President, let me consider another aspect of the 
question. Those who are engaged in the business of producing 
electricity charge for it so much per kilowatt; they have a. 
way of measuring the amount of electricity that is used, 
whether they have it in abundance or just a small supply of it, 
there is a meter that measures every kilowatt that goes into 
your house and mine, and we are made to pay for it so much 
per kilowatt, whether electricity is in small or large quantity. 

What else? We have water meters in our homes and every-- 
where. It makes no difference whether the water be obtained 
from a river running near or from an ocean hard by, the meter 
measures every gallon used by the public, and it is not sug- 
gested that because water is abundant that the meter should 
be changed so that the consumer would get three gallons: in-- 
stead: of one. 

They want the kilowatt to remain the same; they want the 
gallon measure and meter to remain. the same; but they 
want to destroy the standing and stability of the American, 
standard dollar in order to enable the big: financiers. to get, 
all the gold in the country under their control. Just think of 
the unsound and dangerous suggestion of constantly changing, 
our fixed medium of exchange and long-established standard 
of value as we know it in the American dollar. And Professor 
Fisher suggests that we change it according to the price of 
hay or chickens and eggs in the market place. I believe in a 
fixed value in money. in a stable standard and I can not agree 
with Professor Fisher, of Yale. Again he says in this article: 


Money consists of many, different things, It consists of gold. and» 
silver and green paper, and also of what is called credit. Credit 
means bank checks. Of course these checks are not money, legally 
speaking, but, economically speaking, they are almost the same as 
money, and the more of them there are available the less each dollar 
will buy: 


Again the professor is wrong. Mr. President, the amount of 
merchandise or farm products that a dollar will buy does not 
depend on what represents the dollar. It depends on condi- 
tions in the market piace. I can convince: any intelligent man: 
in two minutes that if in 1920, when the panic came, the cot- 
ton farmers of the South had been furnished the credits, the 
loans, with which to hold their cotton and refuse to sell, cot- 
ton never would have gone below 30 cents a pound, and then 
the dollar would have performed its function exactly the same 
as it did when cotton went to 10 cents a pound, but it would 
not have bought as much cotton as it did when cotton went to 
10 cents a pound; and why? Because the farmer was not able: 
to, hald his cotten and compel, as he had done, the buyers. to- 
pay 30 cents a pound. That was not the dollar's fault. It was. 
the fauit of those who witbheld the dollar and refused financial 
aid to the cotton producers, merchants, and bankers of the 
South. A conspiracy was formed for the purpose of withheld- 
ing money and beating down the price. Those who wanted to 
beat down the price of cotton got all the money they wanted, 
but those who wanted to hold up the price could not get the 
money needed, and of course the price went down and down. 

But, I repeat, that was not the fault of the dollar. That did 
not change the value of the dollar at all. It was, I am sorry 
to say, a deplorable condition. brought about by the criminal 
conduct of those who control the money supply and credits of 
a hundred millions of people. That is the situation. It was 
not because the dollar had lost its purchasing power in an 
orderly market in normal times. Market conditions brought 
about those things. Commodity prices had beem so hammered 
and manipulated that the products in question had been de- 
prived of their former purchasing and debt-paying power. 
Why has cotton gone back from 10 to 23 and 24 cents a 
pound? The dollar has not changed; and I hold that it has 
gone back because there is more money in circulation and 
money can again be had on cotton at our banks. It went 
down when there was little in circulation, and I stood on this 
floor, and other Senators with me, urging the reorganization 
of the War Finance Corporation; and what was our argument? 
That it would put into circulation about S700, 000,000, and that 
that money in circulation, working in the channels of business, 
would. bring up the price of products. 

That was our argument, and it did that very thing. Then 
what is the situation here? We all know from experience that 
when money is withdrawn, when the circulating medium is, 
contracted, when credits are deflated, markets are dead. And 
we all know that when money is in circulation, made plentiful 
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to meet the business needs of all the people, prices are good, 
and prosperity abounds. If anybody here challenges that propo- 
sition, I should like to hear from him. It is as true as Holy 
Writ, Mr. President. Let me repeat: Whenever money is with- 
drawn from circulation, whenever credits are deflated wages 
go down, industries close, and the price of farm products and 
other products go down and down in price. When money is 
plentiful, when the volume in circulation is ample, wages are 
good, industries prosper, and prices are good, Nobody can 
gainsay that proposition. 

I want to warn the Senate that this is the time to be exceed- 
ingly careful. I hope and I pray that when this bill shall be- 
come a law, as I believe it will, no Senator who supports it will 
hereafter be embarrassed by having some one say to him that 
you voted for a measure which is now being used to injuriously 
affect legitimate business—a measure that is now being in- 
yoked to contract the currency and deflate credits and produce 
a panic. 

Mr. President, all students of history know that concentrated 
wealth in the hands of a few men constituting what is called 
the money power has been the bane of nearly, if not all, of the 
governments that have perished. 

Mr. President, what is this money power in Knerica? Here 
is what President Wilson said about it when we had the Fed- 
eral reserve system under consideration: 


It is the mere truth to say that the financial resources of the coun- 
try are not at the command of those who do not submit to the direc- 
tion and domination of small groups of capitalists who wish to keep 
the economic development of the country under their own eye and 
guidance. The great monopoly in this country is the monopoly of 
big credits. So long as that exists, our old variety of freedom and 
individual initiative and development are out of the queston. A great 
industrial nation is controlled by its system of eredit. Our system et 
eredit is privately concentrated. The growth of the Nation, therefore, 
and all our activities, are in the hands of a few men. 


Mr. President, here was a great American patriot stand- 
ing on a mountain top that overlooked his country. He saw 
eonditions as they were. He properly appraised them. He 
spoke a truth in that statement that found favorable response 
even in the hearts of a majority of the bankers of America. 
Privately concentrated wealth was the evil against which he 
warned us. I may be mistaken but that is what I fear is the 
dominating note of the bill now pending in the Senate.. 

Continuing, President Wilson said: 


The growth of the Nation, therefore, and all our activities, are in 
the hands of a few men. An invisible financial empire has been set 
wp above the forms of democracy. We have been dreading all along 
the time— 


Senators, I wish that every man and woman in America could 
hear this. 
when the combined power of high finance would be greater than the 
power of the Government. 


He saw that danger and dared to call attention to it. 
Have we come— 
He said in the same statement— 


to the time when the President of the United States or any man who 
wishes to be President must doff his cap in the presence of this 
high finance, and say: Lou are our inevitable master, but we will 
see how we can make the best of it“? We have restricted credit 
and control of development. We have come to be one of the worst 
ruled, one of the most completely controlled and domiaated govern- 
ments in the world, We are no longer a government of free opinion; 
we are no longer a government by conviction and the vote of the 
majority, but a government by the opinion and duress of a small group 
of dominant men. 


Mr. President, this has been finally the all-important ques- 
tion in all the ages of the past. Paul never spoke more truly 
than when he said, in his letter to Timothy: 


The love of money is the root of all evil. 


I referred a moment ago to money, and how those who handle 
it and work with it all the time and study and plan how best 
to make the dollar accomplish most—reach the point when 
their love of the dollar becomes the dominating thing in their 
lives. The close-fisted dollar-worshipping fellow is not look- 
ing out to see whether those dollars which constitute the peo- 
ples’ medium of exchange and their measure of value are sery- 
ing the business needs of the people; and it is the business of 
the Government, of Congress, to see to it that the currency and 
credit arrangements of the Nation make it certain at all times 


that the energy, enterprise, and industry of the citizen shall 
receive the currency and credits to which he is entitled, 

Lest some one may misunderstand me, I do not mean that 
the Government shall force banks to loan money to worthless 
individuals. I simply mean that it is incumbent upon the 
Government to see to it at all times that there is a sufficient 
volume of money in circulation and that the credit arrange- 
ments are amply sufficient at all times to meet the business 
needs of all the people all the time. If any Senator here 
questions the soundness of that proposition. I want him to 
speak out now. 

Whose Government is this? It is the Government of the 
people. What is the duty of the Government? To see to 
it that a circulating medium is established and maintained, a 
medium of exchange, a measure of yalue, which shall be ample 
to meet the business needs of every man and woman who has 
energy and assets, as President Wilson put it. 

Mr. President, it is not the duty of Congress to turn over 
to a certain group of big bankers the control of the money sup- 
ply and credits.of the Nation. It is the duty of Congress to move 
in the opposite direction. The Government favors and honors 
our bankers when it singles them out and permits them to do 
this great work of supplying to the people the wherewith that 
helps to build and which measures the wealth of the greatest 
Nation of people of the globe. We do not create banks for the 
purpose of making bankers rich. I believe that a majority of 
our bankers fully realize their duty to the public in this matter, 
but we all know that there are bankers who do not seem to 
have any other thought and purpose in view but to manipulate 
and control the money supply and credits of the Nation to 
their own benefit and enrichment. What is the danger here? 
The danger is of conferring so much power on them that they 
will be, some day, strong enough to do what Nicholas Biddle 
threatened to do to Jackson—to defeat him, and defeat his 
measures, and control Congress. I pray that that day will never 
come; but, Mr. President, the time to guard against such a 
thing is now. What is one of the great dangers in this bill? 
It is the national branch banking system lodged in the very 
heart of it. Of course they have changed it to some extent, 
I do not want to deny to any bank a single right and power 
that it is entitled to possess, but it is my duty to be just and 
fair to all interests and to protect and safeguard the interests 
of the people generally. I look upon extensive national branch 
banking as a great evil and a great danger. 

What is the proposition as they state it to us here? They 
say: “We have cut out national branch banking, except that 
in the big cities where the big national bank is located it may 
have a branch bank over here on the right, another one in 
front, another one on the left, and another one in the rear ”— 
a chain of banks, mighty institutions, all bound together; a 
concentration of wealth; a concrete, powerful money in- 
stitution. I am disturbed and alarmed when I think what 
will be the next step. They will come back later, I fear, and 
say: “We want to amend the law and enlarge our powers a 
little.“ “Oh, no!“ we say, “you are simply trying to get up 
a general national branch banking system.” “No,” they will 
say, we find that we must get out into the county, and we 
ask you to amend the act confining us and our activities to 
the county.” Before, you will recall, the limits were the limits 
of the city. 

Then it will be the county, and after a while, when they are 
stronger grown and harder to handle, more powerful in polities, 
they will say: “We want the limit now to be the boundary 
lines of the States.” 

And then I fear that each State—48 of them—will have 
a national branch banking octopus, with its tentacles reach- 
ing out into every county, with their tentacles running out 
in every direction with one big octopus in New York City, in 
Wall Street. Then we will have a dollar aristocracy and a 
moneyed oligarchy that may destroy the liberties of the 
American people. 

God kuows I would not hamper or harm a single banker who 
is conducting a fair and legitimate business. But, as I said 
before, some bankers are very selfish, closefisted, and cold- 
blooded. To that peculiar kind there is no musie so sweet as 
the clink of the dollar. They think only of money and dream 
about money. 

I heard a story about the experience of a farmer in the panic 
of 1921. He went into a bank run by a friend of his and said: 
“ John, I have just got to have $5,000 or I am ruined.” John 
said: “ What is the trouble?“ He repiled: “ Why, the prices 
of my farm products have gone down below the cost of pro- 
duction, I have no money to hold them off the market. I have 
got to get some money.” The banker said; “I am very sorry, 
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We are only taking 


but we are not lending any money now, 
money in,” 

Think of that, Senators, an institution established for the 
purpose of backing the people in whose community they do 
business, serving their financial needs, helping them to fight 
geir financial battles, were taking away from them the 
weapons they had to fight with, and were bringing them in 
and storing them all away behind closed doors in the bank. 

The banker said: “We are not letting out any money at all 
now. We are only taking it in.“ The man said: Money 
is the only thing that will save me. I have always been able 
to get it here before. What on earth is the matter? You must 
let me have $5,000.” 

The banker's face was as cold as marble. He looked steadily 
out through the open door into the street. He did not look 
at the farmer at all, Finally he said to the farmer: Bill, I 
have got a glass eye, and I pride myself on the matter of 
haying one made that is so much like my other eye that nobody 
can tell the difference. My wife has said that if she had not 
known which eye it was that was out, she could not have told 
the difference between the two. I want you to look me in the 
eye, and if you can tell me which one is my glass eye, I am 
going to lend you the $5,000.” 

Bill was all excitement, All he had was at stake and now 
depended on his ability to locate the glass eye. He said, 
with tears in his voice: “It is you right eye.” The banker 
said: That's right. How could you tell?“ He said: “It 
seemed to be more sympathetic.” [Laughter.] 

Mr. President, that represents a situation frequently found 
in the common experiences of the people. I think that the 
time has come when the Government should do something to 
aid the men who have stuff that is valuable so that it can re- 
ceive financial help in order to keep it from being sold at a 
loss in the market place. I mean to supply the banks and re- 
quire the banks to do their duty to the citizen. There must be 
some way by which we can compel banking institutions to serve 
the business needs of their communities. That demand is not 

- unreasonable. 

What do we do under the Federal reserve banking system? 
‘A bank in New York can put up $60,000,000 of commercial 
paper and $40,000,000 of gold, go to the Federal Reserve Board 
and have it run a printing press and print them one hundred 
million dollars in Federal reserve notes, and take them out 
and use them. They lend them. They charge interest on them. 
They serve their needs with them, and finally take them 
back to the Treasury, have them destroyed, and get back 
their $60,000,000 of commercial paper and their $40,000,000 
of gold. 

There is no provision like that for the man who toils. His 
grain may rot, his cotton may sell below the cost of production, 
his hay and his cattle upon the plains perish, and all his pro- 
duce be ruined, but nobody has written into a banking system, 
except in the Federal reserve system, a provision to take care 
of him. Who wrote the provision in the Federal reserve sys- 
tem that looks after him? Democrats, when in power. The 
provision was approved by President Wilson, and as long as 
that system was honestly administered the farmer got money 
on his grain, the farmer in the South got money on his cotton, 
the farmer on the plain got money on his cattle, and we had 
an era of prosperity the like of which this country has never 
seen, The bankers of the South knew that they could get the 
money needed and they backed the cotton farmer and cotton 
merchant. What was it that changed the’ situation? That 
innocent-looking amendment to the Federal reserve act when 
invoked by Governor Harding and the Federal Reserve Board 
brought on a panic, they ceased to let the farmer have money 
on his cotton, on his grain, on his cattle; and what happened? 
He lost his cotton, grain, and cattle. The farmers are im- 
poverished now, and thousands of them can not pay their fer- 
tilizer bills and taxes. 

Mr. President, it is nothing short of a crime that the big 
financiers of America are able to bring on a panic at a stated 
time, and drive more than half the population to their knees, 
strip them of their substance, give them 10 or 12 years in 
which to get back on their feet again, and then drive them 
to their knees again, in order that the money lords of Wall 
Street may prosper and revel in luxury and evil doing. 

Mr. President, we all know what happens when outside dan- 
gers threaten our country. What do we do when the clouds 
of war hang on the horizon and a foreign enemy seeks to in- 
yade our land? We go into the homes of the people. We 
command their sons to come forth. We put guns on their 
Shoulders, uniforms on their backs, and compe! them to battle 
with the enemy until the victory is won, 
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What do we do with regard to money, that which is the 
lifeblood of the people's business? Money is the only thing 
that can fight the people’s battle in a panic, and yet we permit 
it to tuck its tail and run when even an economic enemy appears 
on the scene, and we leave the people, the sovereign citizens 
of the various States, helpless in the market place, without a 
weapon with which to fight. Such a thing is cowardly, con- 
temptible, and criminal. Mr. President, the Senator from 
South Carolina, Mr. Str, has a bill on this subject, some of 
the provisions of which should be enacted into law. They 
would be helpful to the people of the South and West. 

I want to say this in conclusion, that I am the friend of every 
patriotic and honest banker in America. I believe in sound 
money. I believe in having sound financial institutions. I 
want every banker in the country to prosper. I bid them 
Godspeed on every field of honest and legitimate endeavor. But 
I owe a duty to myself, to my people, to the people of the 
country, to sound a note of warning when I feel that it 
should be sounded at a time like this. Senators, beware! 
Beware! I fear that when once you start out on this road 
of national branch banking, the day will come when we will 
cry out that it is too late now to protest. Let us keep a 
righteous and just control of these great institutions in the 
interest of all the people. Let us say, “ Money is a thing 
to which the masses of the people are entitled, to enable them 
to carry on their daily work, to conduct their business to 
a successful conclusion, and we do not intend that you, by 
goyernmental sanction, shall so manipulate the currency and 
credit of the Nation as to enrich yourselves, to the hurt, injury, 
and impoverishment of the masses of the American people.” 

I want the banker to do well and prosper, and at the same 
time I want him to serve the business needs of the American 
people so that they will have at all times the currency and 
credit needed to make a success of their business. 


LIBERTY BONDS 


Mr. President, in conclusion I want to say, that during the 
World War when we were urging the people to buy bonds in 
order to win the war, the agents of the Government and the 
bankers said: These Government bonds are as good as gold; 
they will always be worth 100 cents on the dollar; if you should 
have occasion to borrow money from a bank, you can get it on 
your bonds when all other collateral fails. But when the war 
was over and certain American money lords and big specula- 
tors brought on the financial panic of 1920 and 1921, loans on 
Government bonds were denied ; these bonds in the banks were 
declared to be “frozen assets” and tens of thousands of those 
who bought bonds from purely patriotic motives were forced 
to sell them for $80 and $85 on the hundred. 

On the other hand “whisky” certificates or warehouse 
receipts were declared to be “liquid assets,” and those who 
held them got the money they wanted. In other words, a ware- 
house receipt for whisky stored away in a Government build- 
ing received recognition at certain banks and obtained the 
money their owners desired, while Government bonds in the 
hands of patriotic citizens, and backed by the honor of the 
Nation and three hundred billions of wealth, were denied recog- 
nition for borrowing purposes—declared to be frozen assets, 
and the situation thus produced was so embarrassing, distress- 
ing, and desperate that thousands of these bonds were forced 
upon the market and sacrificed by their owners at a loss of 
from $15 to $20 on the hundred. Can any one justify such a 
stupendous outrage and national crime as that? 

The truth is, these bonds were regarded as liquid assets“ 
in the principal cities of the Hast, and held to be “frozen as- 
i in portions of the North and throughout the South and 

Vest. 

Senators, such conduct is not only inexcusable, but it is 
criminal. If those in charge of the Government sanction such 
as that and permit it to be done in the name of the Govern- 
ment, are you surprised that loyal, patriotic citizens are be- 
ginning to fear that a great enemy is entrenched in the strong- 
holds of the Government and that the citizen has become an 
object of prey for his greed? 

Senators, such as this is fuel upon the flames of socialism 
and anarchy. No one here should want to do the thing that 
will shake or weaken the faith of the citizen in his Government. 
We should strive always to do the things that will inspire his 
confidence in and increase his devotion for his country. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I suppose there is no more 
amusing spectacle to a countryman than to see a man from 
the city on the farm. He is afraid of the cows, of the horses, 
of the pigs, of all the animals about the place. The farmer 
has become accustomed to these animals and is not frightened 
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by them. I suppose since I have lived in New York I have 
become so accustomed to the appearance of the octopus and 
have so many times stepped over his tentacles as they have 
extended up Broadway and down Fifth Avenue that I have lost 
my fear of the beast. 

My colleague from Alabama has spoken about the Federal 
reserve. He has spoken of what it has accomplished for this 
country, and as a fellow Democrat he has taken pride in the 
fact that it is a product of the Democratie Party. But I want 
to remind my friend from Alabama that without the aid of the 
“octopus,” without the assistance of these great national 
banks, it would not be possible for the Federal reserve to 
operate. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, I am sure my friend does not 
mean to try to put me in the attitude of being opposed to 
large banks, I said I was the friend of every banking insti- 
tution that was doing an honest and a legitimate business, 
but that I thought they were created to serve the needs of 
the public, and not created for the purpose of enriching them- 
selves. Does the Senator disagree with me on that? 

Mr. COPELAND. No; I do not fully disagree with my 
friend on that matter. I have observed many bankers who 
seemed to me to have two glass eyes, absolutely lacking in 
sympathetic glint or favorable glance, but I will state the 
situation as regards the great banks in New York City. One 
who is unfamiliar with the growth of New York can have no 
conception of how that city has traveled, from the Battery 
up past Wall Street, up to Fourteenth Street, to Central Park, 
and beyond Central Park to the Harlem River, and up miles 
and miles, 30 miles from the Battery. 

I wish my friend from Alabama would bear witness to the 
fact that the parent of all these great banks, the really sinful 
father of all the octopi, lived in Philadelphia, and the Senator 
having the bill in charge must defend Biddle and the United 
States bank. 

These great banking institutions have tremendous banking 
houses, enormous marble monuments, which were built with 
money taken away from the people. I do not donbt that; I 
agree fully with my colleague from Alabama in that matter. 
Nevertheless, these institutions were built. Now there has 
arisen—and I want every Senator to know this—a physical 
condition, the growth of the city away from Wall Street, the 
growth of the city away from these great banking palaces. 
The result is that business now is so remote from Wall Street 
that these great banking institutions find themselves declining 
in their financial power, and in our State State banks with 
the privilege of establishing branches are springing up. These 
branch banks are found in Fourteenth Street, in Twenty-third 
Street, in Thirty-second Street, and in Forty-second Street. 
They are found-everywhere in the city and they are getting the 
business. What will be the ultimate result of that? The 
ultimate result will be, if this bill is not passed, that the 
national banks in our city, these banks which are now the very 
backbone of the Federal reserve system, will give up their 
national bank charters and will take out State charters, in 
order that they may have branch banks where they can do 
business. 

I want to say for myself that the reason why I favor the 
bill is not because of any fear I have of what may result by 
renewed strength and virility on the part of the octopus, I 
favor it because I can see that if we do not pass the bill and 
permit the national banks to have branches, they are going to 
give up their charters as national banks and become State 
banks, and then the Federal reserve system referred to by 
my colleague from Alabama must go out of business for want 
of support. I want to see placed about the banking system 
safeguards to make sure that it is not going to entangle us in 
any sort of financial operations to the disadvantage of the 
country, but I am convinced that we must take this action in 
order to preserve the Federal reserve system itself. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator a ques- 
tion? 

Mr. COPELAND. 
Carolina. 

Mr. SMITH. Can not the State banks, by a very simple 
process, become members of the Federal reserve system 
without being nationalized, and get all of the benefits of 
that system? 

Mr. COPELAND.. Yes; voluntary members, but suppose 
we take away the power of insisting that the national banks 
shall be members of the Federal reserve system, what is going 
to become of the Federal reserve system then? 

Mr. SMITH. It will be supported by the membership of 
those which join. 

Mr. COPELAND, The voluntary members. 


I yield to the Senator from South 


Mr. SMITH. The national banks were made automaticall 
members of the Federal reserve system, because the Federal 
reserve system being a national institution and the national 
banks being under national law, we thought it wise to have 
them connected directly with it as supporting institutions. 
We could not force State institutions into the system, but we 
gave them the optional right to come in or stay out. If there 
is no great benefit growing out of the Federal reserve system, 
surely every State bank will stay out. If there is great bene- 
fit to come from that system, every State bank will come in. 

Mr. COPELAND. I want to ask my friend from South 
Carolina if he would be willing to have taken away the 
necessity and obligation on the part of the national banks 
to become members of the system? 

Mr, SMITH. No; I do not think I would, 

Mr. COPELAND, That is exactly what would happen if 
the national banks took out State charters. Their member- 
ship then in the Federal reserve system would be a purely 
voluntary act on their part. There would be no guaranty 
of the perpetuity of the Federal reserve system. 

Mr. REED of Missouri and Mr. HEFLIN addressed the Chair. 
_ The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
New York yield, and, if so, to whom? 

Mr. COPELAND, I yield first to the Senator from Missouri. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Does not the Senator know it is 
purely voluntary for a national bank to belong to the Federal 
reserve system now? They can take out State charters and 
go out of the system. 

Mr. COPELAND, I know that, if they are willing to give 
up their national charters. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Does not the Senator know that that 
was the condition when the Federal reserve system was or- 
ganized, and that the national banks could have gone into the 
State system then? . 

Mr. COPELAND. And that is true now. The statement I 
made is that unless we make it possible for national banks to 
do branch banking in a city like mine and in a city like that 
from which the Senator from Missouri comes they will be 
compelled for self-preservation to take out State charters and no 
longer be obligated to have their part in the Federal reserve 
system. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Does not the Senator know that the 
national banks always have been denied the right to have 
branches and that the State banks in many States always had 
the right to have branches, and yet the national banks have 
been organized and existing all that time in those States? 

Mr. COPELAND. Conditions have changed. I will say to 
the Senator that my particular interest in the bill lies in the 
fact that in my city, if the national banks are not permitted to 
establish branches, they are almost with one accord in the 
region south of Forty-second Street going to take out State 
charters and abandon their charters as national banks. The 
Senator must not forget that changing conditions in the eco- 
nomie world bring new banking conditions. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. On what authority does the Senator 
make that statement? I have heard banks make statements 
of that kind and I have seen them stay in the system. Can 
the Senator name some bank that is going to do that? 

Mr. COPELAND. Of course I may say to the Senator that 
I have no affidavits, bankers have not supplied me with any 
bond to this effect, but I have been approached by at least a 
dozen bank presidents, presidents of national banks in my city, 
who have made that statement to me. Furthermore, I have 
the testimony of certain national banks up town in New York 
City who have no direct personal interest in the proposition 
and who give me the same testimony. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Could the Senator tell me how long 
there has been a branch State bank in New York? 

Mr. COPELAND. No, I do not know just ho- long. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. It has been many years, has it not? 

Mr. COPELAND. Yes. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. What is the reason for this sudden 
change of heart on the part of the national banks? 

Mr. COPELAND. If the Senator had been in the Chamber 
a little while ago he would have understood what the reason 
is. I spoke about the growth of our city, the tremendous 
growth of business to the north of Wall Street. If the Senator 
has been recently in New York, and I have seen him there 
on occasions, he realizes that where a few years ago Fourteenth 
Street was the chief retail street of our city, that district has 
moved up to Twenty-third Street, then to Thirtieth Street, 
then to Forty-second Street, and Fifty-ninth Street, and now 
is rapidly going up Fifth Avenue. The growth of business 
away from the old financial center of the city has placed upon 
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the national banks the necessity, if they are going to hold their 
business, of haying branch banks uptown. That is the reason. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Are there some national banks up 
town now? 

Mr. COPELAND. A few; yes. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Are they not reasonably supplying 
the needs of the people? 

Mr. COPELAND, No; besides there are rivalries in banking. 
Probably the down-town banks want to retain their business. 
I suppose that is the thought the Senator has in mind. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Does the Senator think it would 
be a good thing for New York to have three or four banks with 
a lot of branches, and that it would be better than to have a 
large number of banks independent in character? 

Mr. COPELAND. I think that New York would prosper 
and would welcome and be benefited by the privilege on the 
part of these national banks in existence in the financial cen- 
ters of having branches uptown. I doubt, too, if the business 
will ever be done by three or four banks; more likely it will 
be three or four hundred in my city. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I would like to ask the Senator one 
further question, Does he think we ought to change the whole 
banking system of the United States in order to accommodate 
a few banks down in the Wall Street district? 

Mr, COPELAND, I have no doubt that other Senators have 
other reasons for voting for the bill, but the particular reason 
I have is the one I have given. I feel from the standpoint 
of New York City and of the tremendous banking institutions 
there, institutions which are depended upon and leaned upon 
by business throughout the country, that it would be advan- 
tageous to the country if they were permitted to have branches, 
and for that reason I favor the bill proposed by the com- 
mittee. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, some of the reasons given 
by the Senator from New York are the very reasons why I am 
opposed to the very banks which operate in New York. Of 
course, the Senator comes from New York and he feels called 
‘apon to defend the institutions of his city. 

Mr. COPELAND. I would like to say to my friend from 
‘Alabama that all those men vote the Republican ticket, They 
do not mean anything to me politically. 

Mr. HEFLIN. There is a combination of influences and 
forces in New York City that operates upon all the other sec- 
tions of the country. In 1920 in the month of November two 
or three banks in New York City got $250,000,000 from the 
Federal reserve system, and that was three or four times as 
much as the amount supplied to all the Federal reserve banks 
in the system in the other 47 States. I am fighting that system 
that obtains in New York. If the Senator from New York 
feels called upon to defend it, he is at liberty to do so. 

We know that whenever a panic breaks it is hatched out in 
New York City. This time it was aided by financiers in Chi- 
cago. The two operated together. With certain big financiers 
in London they laid the plans and worked the whole thing out, 
and brought it upon this country under an innocent amend- 
ment to the Federal reserve act. I fought that thing for two 
years. I exposed the whole diabolical thing. I introduced a 
bill to repeal that amendment and it was passed by the Senate, 
passed by the House, and approved by the President. 

I think the Federal reserve act standing alone, if compelled 

to be operated honestly and fairly, is good enough of itself 
without any more power being given to the bankers of the 
country. I fear that there is cloaked in the bill somewhere a 
provision that will cut into the side of the Federal reserve 
system. We are going to have a conflict between the State 
banks and the national banks operating under the new bill, and 
the Federal reserve system, and I do not know what the result 
may be. I fear that there is a covert effort somewhere to 
destroy the Federal reserve system. 
I should hate to see it destroyed, because under the powers 
of the law creating the Federal reserve system there is a pro- 
vision which authorizes the Federal Reserve Board to compel 
11 of the banks of the system, there being 12 of them in num- 
ber, to go to the rescue of the other one bank to prevent a panic 
and tide it over and save the business of the community where 
that bank is located. That is the purpose of a banking system, 
and a proposition that destroys that power is a proposition that 
will destroy the liberties of the American people. 

Mr. President, I want to sound this note of warning once 
more. Senators can not be too careful about what they are 
writing into law. The Senator from Nevada [Mr. PITTMAN] 
pointed out conflicting provisions this afternoon that no one 
else had discovered. A bill like this is often written by some 
‘of the shrewdest minds that ever wielded a pen, written for 
the purpose sometimes of confusing the average man, the man 


unacquainted with banking technique who will not discover 
what the powers are given until they are in the law and Con- 
gress has adjourned, and if the bankers then want to invoke 
it sometime they can do it and strike down the currency and 
credit arrangement of the country. Senators, beware! 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Mr. President, gradually we are 
getting a little light. The very frank statement of the Senator 
from New York [Mr. Coretanp] that he was for the bill because 
the banks south of Forty-second Street in New York City 
wanted to establish branches uptown helps to illuminate the 
situation, 

It means, of course, that large banks, not content with the 
natural advantage of their location, want to spread out into 
a territory where independent banks might be established or 
where independent banks have been established, and to absorb 
to themselves the business which might be done by the inde- 
pendent institutions. That is my objection to this bill. Pass 
it, and in every one of the 22 States where there are cities of 
any importance two or threa large banks will establish 
branches in the vicinity of the smaller independent institu- 
tions and so sap their vitality as to put them out of existence. 
That is the purpose of this bill and, of course, every big banker 
in the country is for it. 

I am not against the bill because big bankers are for it, 
but I am against it because I believe in a democratic form 
of banking. I believe it is better for this country, better for 
the various municipalities, that there shall be a large number 
of independent banks than that there shall be one or two 
powerful institutions with a large number of branches. This, 
in my judgment, is the most important bill that we have had 
before Congress in a great length of time. 

There are two lines of thought touching the matter of bank- 
ing. One line ef thought is that there should be one great 
central bank in the country, that it should have many branches, 
and thus ramify and cover the entire land. It is argued in 
favor of that idea that such a bank is so strong, and has such 
an immense concentration of wealth under its command, that 
it can better serve the country, and that its stability is very 
greatly enhanced; but, Mr. President, it was determined in 
this country in the days of Jackson that such an institution, 
whatever its advantages, had so many disadvantages that it 
was an intolerable thing in a republic. 

As I said on yesterday, and as has been said here to-day 
by other Senators, the National Bank of the United States 
became so powerful that it dominated the industrial develop- 
ment and the commercial activities of the Nation, and it finally 
became so arrogant as to assert its ability to control even 
in the matter of the election of Presidents. That bank was 
dissolved, as it ought to have been dissolved. We operated 
then, as every one knows—and I state it merely as a matter 
of sequence—for many years with a banking system under 
which the national banks were permitted to have no branches 
whatever; but it was found that in case of a sudden and 
unusual demand for money there was no way to secure the 
necessary currency to meet an emergency. So the Federal 
reserve system was organized. - 

When the Federal reserve system was being organized there 
were those who insisted that there should be but one Federal 
reserye bank, advancing in favor of their conception substan- 
tially the same arguments for the central Federal reserve bank 
as had been advanced in years past in favor of the old cen- 
tral national bank; but Congress determined upon the creation 
of a system that had some element of distribution in it. The 
President of the United States insisted that this country should 
be divided into zones, into 12 districts, arguing that by the 
creation of a bank in each of those districts the money of 
each district would largely remain within the district and not 
be sent to New York, where it would be subject to the fluctua- 
tions of the New York market and to the command of a few 
great financiers of that city. 

No one rendered more valiant service in the creation of that 
system and no one stood more firmly in favor of the 12-bank 
plan than did the distinguished Senator from Virginia [Mr. 
Grass]. He insisted then, both in committee and upon the 
fioor of the Senate, that the division of the country into 12 
districts was essential to the accomplishment of the design to 
create new centers of finance and to retain within the sections 
of the country where the money was produced the control of 
the money there produced. Those banks were not branch 
banks; they were Federal reserve banks, and each of them was 
absolutely independent of the others save and except that in 
case of disaster they could be required to come to each other's 
aid, but that required in turn the action of the Federal Reserve 
Board appointed by the President. 

Mr. COPELAND, Mr. President 
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Mr. REED of Missouri. Mr. President, will the Senator 
pardon me for just a second, and I will then yield to him? 

Mr. COPELAND. Very well. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. The Senator from Virginia to-day 
said upon the floor that the object sought to be attained had 
only been partially accomplished; that still our country was 
suffering under the disability that formerly existed, but not 
to the same extent, by which he meant that still large sums of 
money, instead of being held in the Federal reserve banks, 
gravitated to New York, and that the system in that respect 
had not worked as perfectly as it had been anticipated origi- 
nally it might work. That, however, affords an additional 
reason why the law of concentration should not be applied to 
the system. 

Semper eee spectacle, in my judgment, to find men who 
insisted upon the creation of independent Federal reserve 
banks for the purpose of keeping the reserves and surpluses 
and accumulations within the respective districts which had 
contributed those several funds and who talked about the 
democratization of the banking business now join in an at- 
tempt which means the creation in every municipality of this 
country of a financial trust. We have been inveighing for 
years against trusts and monopolies. We have been telling 
the people, notwithstanding any economic advantages which 
might result from great industrial combinations, that the evil 
of their creation was a thing to be abhorred in a republic and to 
be feared by every lover of liberty. 1. 

What, pray, was an industrial trust? It consisted almost 
invariably of some one institution combining with a large num- 
ber of other institutions having for their object the fixation of 
prices or the regulation of the supply of a particular com- 
modity. For a quarter of a century we have struggled to 
destroy the trusts and have only partially succeeded. 

Now, let me repeat, what the antitrust laws were aimed at 
was the combination of various corporations engaged in the 
game line of endeavor, so as to bring them under one manage- 
ment and thereby enable that management to fix the prices, or, 
if the combination was not so complete, to agree between them- 
selyes upon the fixation of prices or upon the amount of goods 
to be furnished the public. That is What we have declared to 
be an abomination and to be destructive of individual enter- 
prise and of freedom in the markets of the country, Now, it 
is proposed to enact a law which will not only make possible 
but will invite the creation in every city of this country of a 
financial trust that will control, at least in that community, by 
providing that there may be one central institution and that 
it may have its branches in every part of a city, and thus by its 
power and its rivalry destroy the independent banks of that 


city. 

a. CURTIS. Mr. President, would it be agreeable to the 
Senator to conclude his remarks, so that we may have an 
executive session before the hour fixed for adjournment? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I am ready to conclude right now. 

Mr. CURTIS. I thank the Senator. 


HELIUM GAS 


Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President 

Mr. CURTIS. I yield to the Senator from New York. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. If there is no objection, I ask that a 
certain conference report on the so-called helium gas bill may 
be laid before the Senate. y 

Mr. CURTIS. Is there any contest over it? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. It is a unanimous report and a com- 
plete agreement. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. What does it provide? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. It is a bill which provides for the con- 
servation of the national supply of helium so necessary for the 
proper equipment of the Air Services of the Army and Navy, 
and confides the task to the Department of the Interior. 

Mr. KING. Does it give power to the Bureau of Mines to go 
into the mining business? There was an objection urged, may 
I say to the Senator, by the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Watsu], and I shared in the objection which he had to the bill. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. That was not the nature of his objec- 
jection, as I understand, but whatever it was he has withdrawn 
it. I have seen him twice to-day. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, if my colleague will per- 
mit me, I rose to make a similar inquiry. I knew that the 
Senator from Massachusetts had some objection to the bill. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I assure the Senate that I have seen 
the Senator from Massachusetts and he has authorized me to 
say that he will not interpose an objection to the adoption of 
the conference report. 

Mr. KING. Will the Senator from New York feel aggrieved 
if I ask, in order that we may look into it, that it go over until 


to-morrow morning? I will join with him in giving it the right 
of way upon the calendar at that time if I can. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I shall not feei aggrieved, but, of 
course, the bill was completely explained in the presence of the 
Senator from Utah when it passed the Senate, and it has not 
been changed in the slightest degree since. It passed this body 
unanimously after an amendment had been agreed to, proposed 
by the Senator from Nevada, who saw some danger, and I think 
justly so, in one feature of the bill which seemed to be rather 
Sweeping. That was eliminated, and everybody was unanimous 
m ey whole thing, and so far as I know there is no objection 

Mr. KING. I do not want to make any apology for failure 
to apprehend the full scope of the bill when it was under con- 
sideration; but my attention has been called to the matter by 
a number of persons who feel that it is creating too much 
authority in the Bureau of Mines, and giving to them the 
power to establish plants, and go into the mining business, the 
result of which no one can anticipate; and it is feared that 
it will fasten more effectively a sort of bureaucratic system 
upon us, I have not had time to examine it fully. I do 
not want to delay the passage of this measure, or to retard 
the consideration of the report. I should be very much in- 
debted to the Senator if he could permit it to go over until 
ME. WADSWOR: 

5 RTH. My understan is that 
is = 5 to-night. a ae jap aana 
r. CURTIS. There is an agreement that we shall adjou 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Until what hour? a 

Mr. CURTIS. Eleven o'clock. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from New 
Yord desire the report to be laid before the Senate? 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, I rose for the purpose of ask- 
ing the Senator if he bad accepted the amendment: of the 
Ar. WADSWORTH 

y RTH. Oh, yes; that was a ted in th 
Senate, and the House conferees accepted it, a the 5 
is unanimous, : 

Mr. President, I merely want to be assured—I do not sup- 
pose any one Senator can give me that assurance—that I shall 
have an opportunity to get consideration for the report to- 
morrow morning, 

Mr. CURTIS. There will be an adjournment, so that there 
will be two hours for morning business in the morning. 

Mr. KING. I am sure I shall aid the Senator in every 
possible way, but I should esteem it a very great favor if the 
8 would let the report go over until to-morrow morn- 

g. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Then I will seek consideration of this 
5 ae 5 mong 

3 y not have it print so that 
may see it in the morning? ert reece 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Very well. 

Recorp? 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The rule of the Senate 
provides that the presentation of a conference report is in 
order at any time, and that if the question of its considera- 
tion be raised it shall be immediately put, and decided with- 
out debate. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. We have already violated the rule, in 
that we have debated its consideration. I shall not press it 
at this time, Mr. President, but I do ask that it be printed 
in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair is advised that 
it was printed in the Recorp two or three days ago. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Very well. 


INTERIOR DEPARTMENT APPROPRIATIONS—CONFERENCE REPORT 


Mr. SMOOT. I submit the conference report on the In- 
terior Department appropriation bill. I do not ask for the 
immediate consideration of the report, but I desire to give 
notice that I shall try to call it up to-morrow. 

Mr. KING. I suppose it will be printed. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; just as other conference reports are 
always printed in the RECORD. 

The report is as follows: 


May it be printed in the 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill 
(H. R. 10020) making appropriations for the Department of 
the Interior for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1926, and for 
other purposes, having met, after full and free conference 
haye agreed to recommend and do recommend to their respec- 
tive Houses as follows: 
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That the Senate recede from its amendments numbered 1. 2, 
8, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 15, 23, 31, 36, 45, and 49. 

That the House recede from its to the amend- 
ments of the Senate numbered 11, 12, 13, 16, 17, 19, 20, 21, 
22, 24, 25, 20, 39, 40, 41, 42, 46, 47, and 48, and agree to the 
same. 

Amendment numbered 14: That the House recede from its 
disngreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 14, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: At the 
end of the matter inserted by said amendment insert the fol- 
lowing: not to exceed $2,000”; and the Senate agree to the 
same. 

Amendment numbered 18: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 18, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter inserted by said amendment insert the following: 
“ $25,000, of which $10,000 shall be available only for the com- 
pletion of the Taber feed canal”; and the Senate agree to the 
same. 

Amendment numbered 26; That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 26, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: Restore 
the matter stricken out by said amendment, amended to read as 
follows: “Provided, That no part of this appropriation shall be 
used for construction purposes until a contract or contracts in 
form approved by the Secretary of the Interior shall have been 
made with an irrigation district or with irrigation districts or- 
ganized under State law, providing for payment by the district 
or distriets as hereinafter provided. The Secretary of the 
Interior shali by public notice announce the date when water 
is available under the project: Provided further, That no part 
of the sum hereby appropriated shall be expended for the con- 
struction of new canals or for the extension of the present 
canal system for the irrigation of lands outside of the 40,000 
acres for the irrigation of which a canal system is now pro- 
vided until a contract or contracts shall have been executed 
between the United States and the State of Montana, whereby 
the State shall assume the duty and responsibility of promoting 
the development and settlement of the project after completion, 
securing, selecting, and financing of settlers to enable the pur- 


chase of the required livestock, equipment, and supplies and. 


the improvement of the lands to render them habitable and pro- 
ductive. The State shall provide the funds necessary for this 
purpose and shall conduct operations in a manner satisfactory 
to the Secretary of the Interior: Provided further, That the 
operation and maintenance charges on account of land in this 
project shall be paid annually in advance not later than March 
1, no charge being made for operation and maintenance for the 
first year after said publie notice. It shall be the duty of the 
Secretary of the Interior to give such public notice when water 
is actually available for such lands”; and the Senate agree to 
the same. 

Amendment numbered 28: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 28, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: At the end 
of the matter inserted by said amendment insert the following: 
“to remain available until December 31, 1925”; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 82: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 32, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: Restore the 
matter stricken out by said amendment, amended to read as 
follows: “ Provided further, That no part of this appropriation 
shall be used for construction purposes until a contract or 
eontracts in form approved by the Secretary of the Interior 
shall have been made with an irrigation district or with irriga- 
tion districts organized under State law, or water users’ asso- 
ciation or associations, providing for payment by the district or 
districts, or water users’ association or associations, as herein- 
after provided: Provided further, That the operation and main- 
tenance charges on account of land in this project shall be paid 
annually in advance not later than March 1, no charge being 
made for operation and maintenance for the first year after said 
publie notice. It shall be the duty of the Secretary of the 
Interior to give such public notice when water is actually avail- 
able for such lands”; and the Senate agree to the same. . 

Amendment numbered 33: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 33, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: Restore the 
matter stricken out by said amendment amended to read as 
follows: “Provided, That no part of this appropriation shall 
be used for construction purposes until a contract or contracts 
in form approved by the Secretary of the Interior shall have 
been made with an irrigation district or with irrigation dis- 
tricts organized under State law providing for payment by 
the district or districts as hereinafter provided. The Secretary 


of the Interior shail by public notice announce the date when 
water is available under the project: Provided further, That 
no part of the sum provided for herein shall be expended for 
construction on account of any lands in private ownership 
until an appropriate repayment contract, in form approved by 
the Secretary of the Interior, shall have been properly executed 
by a district organized under State law, embracing the lands 
in public or private ownership irriguble under the project, and 
the execution thereof shall have been confirmed by decree of 
a court of competent jurisdiction, which contract, among other 
things, shall contain a provision for an appraisal, showing the 
present actual bona fide value of all such irrigable lands fixed 
without reference to the proposed construction of said Kittitas 
division, and shall provide that until one-half the construction 
charges against said lands shall have been fully paid no sale 
of any such lands shall be valid unless and until the purchase 
price involved in such sale is approved by the Secretary of the 
Interior, and shall also provide that upon proof of fraudulent 
representation as to the true consideration involved in any such 
sale the Secretary of the Interior is authorized to cancel the 
water right attaching to the land involved in such fraudulent 
sale; and all publie lands irrigable under the project shall be 
entered subject to the conditions of this section which shall be 
applicable thereto: Provided further, That no part of the sum 
hereby appropriated shall be expended for construction until 
a contract or contracts shall have been executed between the 
United States and the State of Washington pursuant to its 
land settlement act embodied in chapter 188, Laws of 1919, as 
amended by chapter 90, Laws of 1921, and by chapters 34 and 
112, Laws of 1923, or additional enactments, if necessary, where- 
by the State shall assume the duty and responsibility of pro- 
moting the development and settlement of the project after 
completion, including the subdivision of lands held in private 
ownership by any individual in excess of 160 irrigable acres, 
the securing, selection, and financing of settlers to enable the 
purchase of the required livestock, equipment, and supplies, and 
the improyement of the lands to render them habitable and 
productive. The State shall provide the funds necessary for 
this purpose and shall conduct operations in a manner satis- 
factory to the Secretary of the Interior: Provided further, 
That the operation and maintenance charges on account of land 
in this project shall be paid annually in advance not later 
than March 1, no charge being made for operation and main- 
tenance for the first year after said public notice. It shall 
be the duty of the Secretary of the Interior to give such public 
notice when water is actually available for such lands”; and 
the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 35: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 35, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In line 10 of 
the matter inserted by said amendment strike out the words 
until used”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

The committee of conference have not agreed on amendments 
numbered 27, 30, 34, 37, 38, 43, 44, and 50. 

RED SMOOT, 
CHARLES Curtis, 
WX. J. HARRIS, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 
Lovis C. Cramton, 
FRANK MURPHY, 
C. D. CARTER, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


POSTAL SALARIES AND POSTAL RATES— CONFERENCE REPORT 
(8. DOC. No. 209) 


Mr. MOSES. Mr. President, I present the conference report 
on the postal salaries and rates bill, and ask that it be printed 
and lie on the table. 

There being no objection, the report was ordered to be printed 
and lie on the table, as follows: 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendment of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
11444) reclassifying the salaries of postmasters and employees 
ef the Postal Service, readjusting their salaries and compensa- 
tion on an equitable basis, increasing postal rates to provide for 
such readjustment, and for other purposes, having met, after 
full and free conference have agreed to recommend and do 
recommend to their respective Houses as follows: 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the Senate 
amendment, and agree to the same with an amendment as fol- 
lows: 8 

In lieu of the matter proposed to be inserted by sald amend- 
ment insert the following: 


— 3 
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“TITLE T.—RECLASSIFICATION oy SALARIES OF POSTAL EMPLOYEES 


“Section 1. That on and after January 1, 1925, postmasters 
and employees of the Postal Service shall be reclassified and 
their salaries and compensation readjusted, except as otherwise 
provided as follows: 


“ CLASSIFICATION OF POSTMASTERS 


“That postmasters shall be divided into four classes, as 
follows: 

“The first class shall embrace all those whose annual salaries 
are $3,200 or more. 

“The second class shall embrace all those whose annual 
salaries are less than $3,200, but not less than $2,400. 

“The third class shall embrace all those whose annual 
salaries are less than $2,400, but not less than $1,100. 

“The fourth class shall embrace all postmasters whose an- 
nual compensation amounts to less than $1,100, exclusive of 
commissions on money orders issued. 


“RECLASSIFICATION OF POSTAL SALARIES 


“The respective compensation of postmasters of the first, 
second, and third classes shall be annual salaries, graded in 
even hundreds of dollars, and payable in semimonthly payments 
to be ascertained and fixed by the Postmaster General from 
their respective quarterly returns to the General Accounting 
Office, or copies of duplicates thereof to the First Assistant 
Postmaster General, for the calendar year immediately pre- 
ceding the adjustment, based on gross postal receipts at the 
following rates, namely: 

“First class—$40,000, but less than $50,000, $8,200; $50,000, 
but less than $60,000, 83,300; $60,000, but less than $75,000, 
$3,400; $75,000, but less than $90,000, $3,500; $90,000, but less 
than $120,000, $3,600; $120,000, but less than $150,000, $3,700; 
$150,000, but less than $200,000, $3,800; $200,000, but less than 
$250,000, $3,900; $250,000, but less than $300,000, $4,000; $300,- 
000, but less than $400,000, $4,200; $400,000, but Jess than 
$500,000, $4,500; $500,000, but less than $600,000, $5,000; 
$600,000, but less than $7,000,000, $6,000; $7,000,000 and up- 
ward, $8,000. 

Second class.—$8,000, but less than $12,000, $2,400; $12,000, 
but less than $15,000, $2,500; $15,000, but less than $18,000, 

2,600; $18,000, but less than $22,000, $2,700; $22,000, but less 
than $27,090, $2,800; $27,000, but less than $33,000, $2,900; 
$33,000, but less than $40,000, $3,000. 

“Third class —$1,500, but less than $1,600, $1,100; $1,600, but 
less than $1,700, $1,200; $1,700, but less than $1,900, $1,300; 
$1,900, but less than $2,100, $1,400; $2,100, but less than $2,400, 
$1,500; $2.400, but less than $2,700, $1,600; $2,700, but less 
than $3,000, $1,700; $3,000, but less than $3,500, $1,800; $3,500, 
but less than $4,200, $1,900 ; $4,200, but less than $5,000, $2,000 ; 
$5,000, but less than $6,000, $2,100; $6,000, but less than $7,000, 

200; $7,000, but less than $8,000, $2,300: Provided, That 
when the gross postal receipts of a post office of the third 
class for each of two consecutive calendar years are less than 
$1,500, or when in any calendar year the gross postal receipts 
are less than $1,400, it shall be rélegated to the fourth class: 
Provided, That postmasters at offices of the third class shall 
be granted for clerk hire an allowance of $240 per annum 
where the salary of the postmaster is $1,100 per annum; an 
allowance of 8330 per annum where the salary of the post- 
master is $1,200 per annum; an allowance of $420 per annum 
where the salary of the postmaster is $1,300 per annum; an 
allowance of $510 per annum where the salary of the post- 
master is $1,400 per annum; an allowance of $600 per annum 
where the salary of the postmaster is $1,500 per annum; an 
allowance of $690 per annum where the salary of the post- 
master is $1,600 per annum; an allowance of $780 per annum 
where the salary of the postmaster is $1,700 per annum; an 
allowance of $870 per annum where the salary of the post- 
master is $1,800 per annum; an allowance of $960 per annum 
where the salary of the postmaster is $1,900 per annum; an 
allowance of $1,050 per annum where the salary of the post- 
master is $2,000 per annum; an allowance of $1,140 per annum 
where the salary of the postmaster is $2,100 per annum; an 
allowance of $1,400 per annum where the salary of the post- 
master is $2,200 per annum; an allowance of $1,600 per annum 
where the salary of the postmaster is $2,300 per annum: 
Provided further, That the Postmaster General may modify 
these allowances for clerk hire to meet varying needs, but in 
no case shall they be reduced by such modification more than 
25 per cent: Provided, however, That the aggregate of such 
allowances, as modified, shall not exceed in any fiscal year the 
aggregate of allowances herein prescribed for postmasters of 
the third class. 

“The allowances for clerk hire made to postmasters of the 
first, second, and third class post offices by the Postmaster Gen- 


eral out of the annual appropriations therefor shall cover the 
cost of clerical service of all kinds in such post offices, includ- 
ing the cost of clerical labor in the money-order business, and 
excepting allowances for separating mails at third-class post 
offices, as provided by law. 

“Fourth class—The compensation of postmasters of the 
fourth class shall be fixed upon the basis of the whole of the 
box rents collected at their offices and commissions upon the 
amount of canceled postage-due stamps and on postage stamps, 
stamped envelopes, and postal cards canceled, on matter actu- 
ally mailed at their offices, and on the amount of newspaper 
and periodical postage collected in money, and on the postage 
collected in money on identical pieces of third and fourth class 
matter mailed under the provisions of the act of April 28, 1904, 
without postage stamps affixed, and on postage collected in 
money on matter of the first class mailed under provisions of 
the act of April 24, 1920, without postage stamps aflixed, and 
on amounts received from waste paper, dead newspapers, 
printed matter, and twine sold, at the following rates, namely: 

“On the first $75 or less per quarter the postmaster shall be 
allowed 160 per cent on the amount; on the next $100 or less 
per quarter, 85 per cent; and on all the balance, 75 per cent, 
the same to be ascertained and allowed by the General Account- 
ing Office in the settlement of the accounts of such postmasters 
upon their sworn quarterly returns: Provided, That when the 
total compensation of any postmaster at a post office of the 
fourth class for the calendar year shall amount to $1,100, ex- 
clusive of commissions on money orders issued, and the re- 
ceipts of such post office for the same period shall aggregate 
as much as $1,500, the office shall be assigned to its proper 
class on July 1 following, and the salary of the postmaster 
fixed according to the receipts: Provided further, That in no 
case shall there be allowed any postmaster of this class a com- 
pensation greater than $300 in any one of the first three quar- 
ters of the fiscal year, exclusive of money-order commissions, 
and in the last quarter of each fiscal year there shall be 
allowed such further sums as he may be entitled to under the 
provisions of this act, not exceeding for the whole fiscal year 
the sum of $1,100, exclusive of money-order commissions: And 
provided further, That whenever unusual conditions prevail 


the Postmaster General, in his discretion, may advance any post 


office from the fourth class to the appropriate class indicated by 
the receipts of the preceding quarter, notwithstanding the 
proviso which requires the compensation of fourth-class post- 
masters to reach $1,100 for the calendar year, exclusive of 
commissions on money-order business, and that the receipts of 
such post office for the same period shall aggregate as much as 
$1,500 before such advancement is made: And provided fur- 
ther, That when the Postmaster General has exercised the 
authority herein granted he shall, whenever the receipts are 
no longer sufficient to justify retaining such post office in the 
class to which it has been advanced, reduce the grade of such 
office to the appropriate class indicated by its receipts for the 
last preceding quarter. 

“Seo. 2. That post-office inspectors shall be divided into six 
grades, as follows: Grade 1—salary, $2,800; grade 2—salary, 
$3,000; grade 3—salary, $3,200; grade 4—salary $3,500; grade 
5—salary $3,800; grade 6—salary, $4,000, and there shall be 15 
inspectors in charge at $4,500: Provided, That in the readjust- 
ment of grades for inspectors to conform to the grades herein 
provided, inspectors who are now in present grades 1 and 2 
shall be included in grade 1; inspectors who are now in present 
grade 3 shall be included in grade 2; inspectors who are now in 
present grade 4 shall be included in grade 3; inspectors who are 
now in present grade 5 shall be included in grade 4; inspectors 
who are now in present grade 6 shall be included in grade 5; 
and inspectors who are now in present grade 7 shali be in- 
cluded in grade 6: Provided further, That inspectors shall be 
promoted successively to grade 5 at the beginning of the quar- 
ter following a year’s satisfactory service in the next lower 
grade, and not to exceed 35 per cent of the force to grade 6 for 
meritorious service after not less than one year’s service in 
grade 5; and the time served by inspectors in their present 
grade shall be included in the year’s service required for pro- 
motion in the grades provided herein, except as to inspectors 
in present grade 1. 

“Inspectors and supervisory employees of the Railway Mail 
Service and post offices shall be paid their actual expenses as 
fixed by law. 

“That clerks at division headquarters of post-office inspec- 
tors shall be divided into six grades, as follows: 

“Grade 1—salary, $1,900; grade 2—salary, $2,000; grade 3— 
salary, $2,150; grade +—salary, $2,300; grade 5—salary, $2,450; 
grade 6—salary, $2,600; and there shall be one chief clerk at 
each division headquarters at a salary of $3,000: Provided, 
That in the readjustment of grades for clerks at division head- 
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quarters to conform to the grades herein provided, clerks who 
are now in present grade 1 shall be included in grade 1; clerks 
who are now in present grade 2 shall be included in grade 2; 
clerks who are now in present grade 8 shall be included in 
grade 3; clerks who are now in present grade 4 shall be in- 
cluded in grade 4; clerks who are now in present grade 5 shall 
be included in grade 5; and clerks who are now in present 
grade 6 shall be inclnded in grade 6: Provided further, That 
clerks at division headquarters shall be promoted successively 
to grade 5 at the beginning of the quarter following a year’s 
satisfactory service in the next lower grade and not to exceed 
85 per cent of the force to grade 6 for meritorious service after 
not less than one year’s service in grade 5, and the time served 
by clerks in their present grades shall be included in the year's 
service required for promotion in the grades provided herein: 
And provided further, That whenever in the discretion of the 
Postmaster General the needs of the service require such 
action, he is authorized to transfer clerks or carriers in the 
City Delivery Service from post offices at which division head- 
quarters of post-oflice inspectors are located to the position of 
clerk at such division headquarters after passing a noneom- 
petitive examination at a salary not to exceed $2,300. After 
such transfer is made effective clerks so transferred shall be 
eligible for promotion to the grades of salary provided for 
clerks at division headquarters of post-office inspectors. Here- 
after when any clerk in the office of division headquarters in 
the post-office inspection service is absent from duty for any 
cause other than leave with pay allowed by law, the Postmaster 
General, under such regulations as he may prescribe, may au- 
thorize the employment of a substitute for such work, and pay- 
ment therefor from the lapsed salary of such absent clerk at a 
rate not to exceed the grade of pay of the clerk absent without 


pay. 

“Sec. 8. That at offices of the second class the annual sala- 
ries of assistant postmasters shall be in even hundreds of 
dollars, based on the gross postal receipts for the preceding 
calendar year, as follows: $8,000, but less than $10,000, $2,- 
200; $10,000, but less than $12,000, $2,200; $12,000, but less 
than $15,000, $2,200; $15,000, but less than $18,000, $2,300; 
$18,000, but less than 522.000, $2,300; $22,000, but less than 
$27,000, $2,400; $27,000, but less than $33,000, $2,400; 833,000 
but less than $40,000, $2,500. 

“That at offices of the first class the annual salaries of the 
employees, other than those in the automatic grades, shall be 
in even hundreds of dollars, based on the gross postal receipts 
for the preceding calendar year, as follows: 

“Receipts $40,000, but less than $50,000—assistant post- 
master, $2,600; superintendent of mails, $2,400. Receipts 
$50,000, but less than $60,000—assistant postmaster, $2,600; 
superintendent of mails, 82.400. Receipts $60,000 but less than 
$75,000—assistant postmaster, $2,600; superintendent of mails, 
$2,400. Receipts $75,000, but less than $90,000—assistant post- 
master $2,700; superintendent of mails, $2,500. Receipts $90,- 
000, but less than $120,000—assistant postmaster, $2,700; su- 
perintendent of mails, $2,600; foremen, $2,500. Receipts 
$120,000, but less than $150,000—assistant postmaster, $2,800; 
superintendent of mails, $2,700; foremen, $2,500. Receipts 
$150,000, but less than $200,000—assistant postmaster, $2,900; 
superintendent of mails, $2,800; foremen, $2,500. Receipts 
$200,000, but less than $250,000—assistant postmaster $3,000; 
superintendent of mails, $2,900; foremen, $2,500. Receipts 
$250,000, but less than $300,000—assistant postmaster, $3,100; 
superintendent of mails, $3,000; assistant superintendent of 
mails, $2,600; foremen, $2,500. Receipts $300,000, but less 
than $400,000—assistant postmaster, $3,200; superintendent of 
mails, $3,100; assistant superintendent of mails, 82.600; fore- 
men, 82,500. Receipts $400,000, but less than $500,000—assist- 
ant postmaster, $3,800; superintendent of mails, $3,200; assist- 
ant superintendent of mails, $2,600; foremen, $2,500. Receipts 
$500,000, but less than $600,000—assistant postmaster, $3,500; 
superintendent of mails, $3,300; asgistant superintendent of 
mails, $2,600; foremen, $2,500; postal cashier, $2,900; money- 
order cashier, $2,600. Receipts $600,000, but less than $1,000,- 
000—assistant postmaster, $3,700; superintendent of mails, 
$3,500; assistant superintendent of mails, $2,800; foremen, 
$2,500; postal cashier, $3,100; money-order cashier, $2,800. 
Receipts $1,000,000, but less than $2,000,000—assistant post- 
master, $3,900; superintendent of mails, $3,700; assistant su- 
perintendents of mails, $2,700, $2,800, and $3,100; foremen, 
$2,500 and $2,600; postal cashier, $3,300; assistant cashiers, 
$2,600; money-order cashier, $3,006; bookkeepers, $2,400; sta- 
tion examiners, $2,400. Receipts $2,000,000, but less than 
$3,000,000—assistant postmaster $4,000; superintendent of 
mails, $3,800; assistant superintendents of mails, $2,700, 
$2,800, $3,000, and $3,300; foremen, $2,500 and $2,600; postal 


cashier, $3,400; assistant cashiers, $2,600 and $2,900; money- 
order cashier, $3,100; bookkeepers, $2,400 and $2,500; station 
examiners, $2,600. Receipts $3,000,000, but less than $5,000,- 
000—assistant postmaster, $4,100; superintendent of mails, 
$8,900; assistant superintendents of mails, $2,700, $2,800, 
$3,100, and $3,500; foremen, $2,500 and $2,600; postal cashier, 
$3,600; assistant cashiers, $2,600, $2,800, and $3,100; money- 
order cashier $3,300; bookkeepers, $2,400 and $2,500; station 
examiners, $2,600 and $2,800. Receipts $5,000,000, but less 
than $7,000,000—assistant postmaster, $4,300; superintendent 
of mails, $4,100; assistant superintendents of mails, $2,700, 
$2,800, $3,100, $3,300, and $3,700; foremen, $2,500 and $2,600; 
postal cashier, $3,800; assistant cashiers $2,600, $2,900, and 
$8,100; money-order cashier, $3,500; bookkeepers, $2,400, $2,500, - 
and $2,600; station examiners, $2,600 and $2,800. Receipts 
$7,000,000, but less than $9,000,000—assistant postmaster, 
$4,600; superintendent of mails, $4,300; assistant superintend- 
ents of mails, $2,700, $2,800, $3,100, $3,500, and $3,900; fore- 
men, $2,500 and $2,600; postal cashier, $4,000; assistant 
cashiers, $2,600, $2,800, $3,100, and $3,400; money-order cashier, 
$3,600; bookkeepers, $2,400, $2,500, and $2,600; station ex- 
aminers, $2,600 and $2,800. Receipts $9,000,000, but less than 
$20,000,000—assistant postmasters, $4,700 and $4,800; super- 
intendent of mails, $4,500; assistant superintendents of mails, 
$2,800, $2,900, 83,100, $3,500, $3,700, and $4,100; foremen, 
$2,500, $2,600, and $2,700; postal cashier, $4,100; assistant 
cashiers, $2,600, $2,800, $3,200, and $3,600; money-order cashier, 
$3,700; bookkeepers, $2,400, $2,500, $2,600, and $2,800; station 
examiners, $2,600 and $2,800. Receipts $20,000,000 and up- 
ward—assistant postmasters, $4,800 and $4,900; superintendent 
of mails, $4,700; assistant superintendents of mails, $2,800, 
$2,900, $3,100, $3,500, $3,900, and $4,100; superintendent of 
delivery, $4,700; assistant superintendents of delivery, $2,800, 
$2,900, $3,100, $3,500, 83,900, and $4,100; foremen, $2,500, 
$2,600, and $2,700; superintendent of registry, $4,300; assist- 
ant superintendents of registry, $2,800, $2,900, $3,100, $3,500, 
and 84.100; superintendent of money order, $4,300; assistant 
superintendent of money order, $4,100; auditor, $4,000; postal 
cashier, $4,300; assistant cashiers, $2,600, $2,800, $3,100, $3,300, 
and $3,800; money-order eashier, $3,000; bookkeepers, $2,400, 
3 and $3,300; station examiners, $2,600, $2,800, 
an 

“The salary of superintendents of classified stations shall be 
based on the number of employees assigned thereto and.the an- 
nual postal receipts. No allowance shall be made for sales of 
stamps to patrons residing outside of the territory of the 
stations. At classified stations each $25,000 of postal receipts 
shall be considered equal to one additional employee. 

“At classified stations the salary of the superintendent shall 
be as follows: One and not exceeding 5 employees, $2,400; 6 and 
not exceeding 18 employees, $2,500; 19 and not exceeding 32 em- 
ployees, $2,600; 33 and not exceeding 44 employees, $2,700; 45 
and not exceeding 64 employees, $2,800; 65 and not exceeding 
90 employees, $2,900; 91 and not exceeding 120 employees, 
$3,000; 121 and not exceeding 150 employees, $3,100; 151 and 
not exceeding 350 employees, $3,300; 351 and not exceeding 500 
employees, $3,500; 501 or more employees, $3,800. 

“At classified stations having 45 or more employees there 
shall be assistant superintendents of stations with salaries as 
follows: Forty-five and not exceeding 64 employees, $2,400; 65 
and not exceeding 90 employees, $2,500; 91 and not exceeding 120 
employees, $2,600 ; 121 and not exceeding 150 employees, $2,700; 
151 and not exceeding 350 employees, $2,900; 351 and not ex- 
ceeding 500 employees, $3,100; 501 employees and upward, 
$3,400: Provided, That not more than two assistant postmasters 
shall be emploxed at offices where the receipts are $9,000,000 
and upward: Provided further, That at post offices where the 
receipts are $14,000,000 but less than $20,000,000, there shall 
be a superintendent of delivery whose salary shall be the same 
as that provided for the superintendent of mails, and assistant 
superintendents of delivery at the salaries provided for as- 
sistant superintendents of mails: Provided further, That in 
fixing the salaries of the postmaster and supervisory employees 
in the post office at Washington, D. C., the Postmaster General 
may, in his discretion, add not to exceed 75 per cent to the 
gross receipts of that office: Provided further, That not more 
than one assistant superintendent of mails, one assistant super- 
intendent of delivery, one assistant superintendent of registry, 
and one assistant cashier shall be paid the maximum salary 
provided for these positions, except where receipts are $9,000,- 
000 and less than $14,000,000 to which offices two assistant 
superintendents of mails shall be assigned at the maximum 
salary, one to be in charge of city delivery! And provided fur- 
ther, That State depositories for surplus postal funds and cen- 
tral accounting offices,- where the gross receipts are less than 
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$500,000, and no postal cashier is provided, the employee in 
charge of such records and adjustments of the accounts shall be 
allowed an increase of $200 per annum; if receipts are $500,000 
and less than $5,000,000, the postal cashier shall be allowed an 
increase of $200 per annum: And provided further, That at all 
central accounting offices where the bookkeeper in charge per- 
forms the duties of auditor, he shall be designated chief book- 
keeper, at a salary equal to that of the assistant cashier of the 
highest grade at that office: And provided further, That when 
an office advances to a higher grade because of increased gross 
postal receipts for a calendar year, promotion of all super- 
visory employees shall be made to the corresponding grade at 
the higher salary provided for the same titles or designations 
under the higher classification of the office based on its postal 
receipts: And provided further, That no employee in the super- 
visory grades shall receive a salary less than $100 more than 
that paid to the highest grade of clerk or special clerk: Pro- 
vided further, That in the readjustment of salaries of all em- 
ployees above the highest grade for special clerks, those at 
present designated by titles for which more than one grade 
of salary is provided shall be placed in the same relative grade 
and designation and receive the increased salary provided in 
this title. 

“Sec. 4. That clerks in first and second class post offices and 
letter carriers in the City Delivery Service shall be divided into 
five grades as follows: First grade—salary $1,700 ; second grade 
salary, $1,800; third grade—salary $1,900; fourth grade— 
salary, $2,000; fifth grade—salary, $2,100: Provided, That in 
the readjustment of grades for clerks at first and second class 
post offices and letter carriers in the City Delivery Service to 
cenform to the grades herein provided, grade 1 shall include 
present grade 1, grade 2 shall include present grade 2, grade 3 
shall include present grade 3, grade 4 shall include present 
grade 4, and grade 5 shall include present grade 5: Provided 
further, That hereafter substitute clerks in first and second 
class post offices and substitute letter carriers in the City Delivery 
Service when appointed regular clerks or carriers shall have 
eredit for actual time served on a basis of one year for each 
306 days of 8 hours served as substitute, and appointed to the 
grade to which such clerk or carrier would have progressed had 
his original appointment as substitute been to grade 1: And 
provided further, That clerks in first and second class post 
offices and letter carriers in tlie City Delivery Service shall be 
promoted successively after one year’s satisfactory service in 
each grade to the next higher grade until they reach the fifth 
grade. All promotions shall be made at the beginning of the 
quarter following one year’s satisfactory service in the grade: 
And provided further, That there shall be two grades of special 
clerks, as follows: First grade—salary, $2,200; second grade— 
salary, $2,300: Provided, That in the adjustment of grades for 
special clerks to conform to the grades herein provided special 
clerk grade 1 shall include present grade 1, and special clerk 
grade 2 shall include present grade 2: Provided further, That 
in all special clerk promotions the senior competent employee 
shall have preference: Provided further, That printers, me- 
chanics, and skilled laborers, employees of the United States 
Stamped Envelope Agency at Dayton, Ohio, shall for the pur- 
pose of promotion and compensation be deemed a part of the 
clerical force. 

“That the pay of substitute, temporary, or auxiliary clerks 
at first and second class post offices and substitute letter car- 
riers in the City Delivery Service shall be at the rate of 65 
cents per hour; Provided, That marine carriers assigned to the 
Detroit River Marine Service shall be paid annual salary of 
$300 in excess of the highest salary paid carriers in the City 
Delivery Service: Provided further, That hereafter special 
clerks, clerks, and laborers, in the first and second class post 
offices and carriers in the City Delivery Service shall be re- 
quired to work not more than eight hours a day: Provided 
further, That the eight hours of service shall not extend over 
a longer period than 10 consecutive hours, and the schedules 
of duty of the employees shall be regulated accordingly: Pro- 
vided further, That in cases of emergency, or if the needs of 
the service require, and it is not practicable to employ substi- 
tutes, special clerks, clerks, and laborers, in first and second 
class post offices and carriers in the City Delivery Service can 
be required to work in excess of eight hours per day, and for 
such overtime service they shall be paid on the basis of the 
‘annual pay received by such employees: And provided further, 
That in computing the compensation for such overtime the 
annual salary or compensation for such employees shall be di- 
vided by 306, the number of working days in the year less all 
Sundays and legal holidays enumerated in the act of July 28, 
1916. The quotient thus obtained will be the daily compensa- 
tion which divided by 8 will give the hourly compensation for 


such overtime service: And provided further, That when the 
needs of the service require the employment on Sundays and 
holidays of foremen, special clerks, clerks, carriers, watchmen, 
messengers, or laborers, at first and second class post offices, 
they shall be allowed compensatory time on one day within 
six days next succeeding the Sunday, except the last three 
Sundays in the calendar year, and on 1 day within 30 days 
next succeeding the holiday and the last three Sundays in the 
year on which service is performed: Provided, however, That 
the Postmaster General may, if the exigencies of the service 
require it, authorize the payment of overtime for service on 
the last three Sundays in the calendar year or on Christmas 
Day in lieu of compensatory time. 

“Sec. 5. That messengers, watchmen, and laborers in first 
and second class post offices shall be divided into.two grades, 
as follows: First grade—salary, $1,500; second grade—salary, 
$1,600: Provided, That watchmen, messengers, and laborers 
shall be promoted to the second grade after one year’s satis- 
factory service in grade 1: Provided further, That the pay of 
substitute watchmen, messengers, and laborers shall be at the 
rate of 55 cents per hour. 

“ Sec. 6. That employees in the motor-yehicle service shall be 
classified as follows: Superintendents, $2,400, $2,600, $2,800, 
$3,000, $3,400, $3,600, $3,800, $4,000, and $5,000 per annum; as- 
sistant superintendents, $2,500, $2,600, and $2,800 per annum; 
chiefs of records, $2,200, $2,300, $2,400, $2,500, $2,600, $2,800, 
and $3,000; chiefs of supplies, $2,200, $2,300, and $2,400; chief 
dispatchers, $2,300 and $2,500; route supervisors, $2,400, $2,500, 
and $2,600; dispatchers, $2,100, $2,200, and $2,300; chief me- 
chanies, $2,400, $2,500, $2,600, $2,800, and $3,000; mechanics 
in charge, $2,200, $2,300, and $2,400; and special mechanics, 
$2,100, $2,200, and $2,300: Provided, That assistant superin- 
tendents shall not be authorized at offices where the salary of 
the superintendent is less than $3,000 per annum. 

“That general mechanics employed in the motor-vehicle 
service shall be divided into three grades: First grade, salary 
$1,900; second grade, salary $2,000; third grade, salary $2,100; 
and clerks employed in the motor-vehicle service shall be di- 
vided into five grades as follows: First grade, salary $1,700; 
second grade, salary $1,800; third grade, salary $1,900; fourth 
grade, salary $2,000; fifth grade, salary $2,100; Provided, 
That in the-readjustment of grades for clerks in the motor- 
vehicle service to conform to the grades above provided, grade 
1 shall include present grade 1, grade 2 shall include present 
grade 2, grade 3 shall include present grade 3, grade 4 shall 
include present grade 4, and grade 5 shall include present grade 
5: Provided, That general mechanics employed in the motor- 
vehicle service shall be promoted successively after one year’s 
satisfactory service in each grade to the next higher grade 
until they reach the third grade, and clerks employed in the 
motor-vehicle service shall be promoted successively after one 
year’s satisfactory service in each grade to the next higher 
grade until they reach the fifth grade, at the respective offices 
where employed, and promotion shall be made at the beginning 
of the quarter following one year’s satisfactory service in the 
grade: Provided further, That at first-class post offices there 
shall be two grades of special clerks in the motor-vehicle sery- 
ice—grade 1, salary $2,200; grade 2, salary $2,300: Provided 
further, That in the readjustment of grades for special clerks 
to conform to the grades herein provided, special clerk, grade 
1, shall include present special clerk, grade 1, and special clerk, 
grade 2, shall include present special clerk, grade 2. 

“ Mechanics’ helpers employed in the motor-vehicle service 
shall receive a salary of $1,600 per annum: Provided, That on 
satisfactory evidence of their qualifications after one year’s 
service mechanics’ helpers shall be promoted to the first grade 
of general mechanics as vacancies may occur. 

“That driver-mechanics employed in the motor-vehiele service 
shall be divided into five grades: First grade, salary $1,600; 
second grade, salary $1,700; third grade, salary $1,800; fourth 
grade, salary $1,900; fifth grade, salary $2,000; and garagemen- 
drivers employed in the motor-vehicle service shall be divided 
into two grades: First grade, salary $1,550; second grade, sal- 
ary $1,650: Provided, That in the readjustment of salaries pro- 
vided for in this title all driver-mechanics shall be classified in 
the respective grades as follows: Those with less than one 
year’s service shall be placed in grade 1; those with more than 
one year’s service and less than two years’ service shall be 
placed in grade 2; those with more than two years’ service 
and less than three years’ service shall be placed in grade 3; 
those with more than three years’ service and less than four 
years’ service shall be placed in grade 4; those with more than 
four years’ service shall be placed in grade 5: Provided further, 
That driver-mechanics employed in the motor-vehicle service 
shall be promoted successively after one year’s satisfactory 
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service in each grade to the next higher grade until they reach 
the fifth grade at the respective offices where employed: Pro- 
vided further, That garagemen-drivers in the motor-vehicle 
service shall be promoted after one year’s satisfactory service 
in the first grade to the second grade at the respective offices 
where employed, and promotions of driver-mechanics and 
garagemen-driyers shall be made at the beginning of the quar- 
ter following one year’s satisfactory service in the grade. 

“That the pay of substitute, temporary, or auxiliary em- 
ployees in the motor-vehicle service shall be as follows: Special 
mechanies at the rate of 75 cents per hour; general mechanics 
at the rate of 70 cents per hour; clerks and driver-mechanics 
at the rate of 65 cents per hour; and garagemen-drivers at the 
rate of 55 cents per hour, 

“That special mechanics, general mechanics, mechanics’ 
helpers, driver-mechanies, and garagemen-drivers in the motor- 
vehicle service shall be required to work not more than 8 
hours a day: Provided, That the 8 hours of service shall not 
extend over a longer period than 10 consecutive hours, and the 
schedules of duties of the employees shall be regulated accord- 
ingly: Provided further, That in cases of emergency, or if the 
needs of the service require, special clerks, clerks, special 
mechanics, general mechanics, mechanics’ helpers, driver-me- 
chan‘es, and garagemen-drivers in the motor-vehicle service 
ean be required to work in excess of 8 hours per day, and for 
such overtime service they shall be paid on the basis of the 
annual pay received by such employees: Provided further, That 
in computing the compensation for such overtime the annual 
salary or compensation of such employees shall be divided by 
306, the number of working-days in the year less all Sundays 
and legal holidays enumerated in the act of July 28, 1916; the 
quotient thus obtained will be the daily compensation which 
divided by 8 will give the hourly compensation for such over- 
time service: Provided further, That when the needs of the 
service require the employment on Sundays and holidays of 
route supervisors, special clerks, clerks, dispatchers, mechanics 
in charge, special mechanics, general mechanics, mechanics’ 
helpers, driver-mechanics, and garagemen-driyers in the motor- 
vehicle service, they shall be allowed compensatory time on 
1 day within 6 days next succeeding the Sunday, except the 
last 3 Sundays in the calendar year, and on 1 day within 30 
days next succeeding the holiday and the last 3 Sundays in 
the year on which service is performed: Provided, however, 
That the Postmaster General may, if the exigencies of the serv- 
ice require it, authorize the payment of overtime in lieu of 
compensatory time for service on Sundays and holidays. 

“Sec. 7. That the annual salaries of employees of the Rail- 
way Mail Service shall be as follows: Division superintendents, 
$4,500; assistant division superintendents and assistant super- 
intendents at large, $3,600; assistant superintendent in charge 
of car construction, $3,300; chief clerks, $3,500; assistant chief 
clerks, $2,800: Provided, That the clerks in charge of sections 
in the offices of the division superintendents shall be rated as 
assistant chief clerks at $2,800 salary. 

“That railway postal clerks shall be divided into two classes, 
elass A and class B, and into seyen grades with annual salaries 
as follows: Grade 1, salary $1,900; grade 2, salary $2,000; 
grade 3, salary $2,150; grade 4, salary $2,300; grade 5, salary 
$2,450; grade 6, salary $2,600; grade 7, salary $2,700. 

“Laborers in the Railway Mail Service shall be divided into 
two grades with annual salaries as follows: Grade 1, salary 
$1,500; grade 2, $1,600. 

“Laborers shall be promoted to grade 2 after one year's 
satisfactory service in grade 1: Provided, That in the read- 
justment of the service to conform to the grades herein pro- 
vided for laborers, grade 1 shall include laborers in present 
grade 1, and grade 2 shall include laborers in present grade 2. 

“Substitute railway postal clerks shall be paid for services 
actually performed at the rate of $1,850 per annum, the first 
year of service to constitute a probationary period, and when 
appointed regular clerks shall receive credit on the basis of 
one year of actual service performed as a substitute and be 
appointed to the grade to which such clerk would have pro- 
gressed had his original appointment as a substitute been to 
grade 1. Any fractional part of a year’s substitute service will 
be included with his service as a regular clerk in determining 
eligibility for promotion to the next higher grade following 
appointment to a regular position, 

“All original appointments shall be made to the rank of sub- 
stitute railway postal clerk, and promotions shall be made 
suecessively at the beginning of the quarter following a total 
satisfactory service of 306 days in the next lower grade. 

“Tn the readjustment of the service to conform to the grades 
herein provided, grade 1 shall include clerks in present grade 1, 
grade 2 shall include clerks in present grade 2, grade 3 shall 


include clerks in present grade 3, grade 4 shall include clerks 
in present grade 4, grade 5 shall include clerks in present grade 
5, and grade 6 shall include clerks in present grade 6. 

“That hereafter, in addition to the salaries provided by law, 
the Postmaster General is hereby authorized to make travel 
allowances in lien of actual expenses, at fixed rates per 
annum, not exceeding in the aggregate the sum annually appro- 
priated, to railway postal clerks, acting railway postal clerks, 
and substitute railway postal clerks, including substitute rail- 
way postal clerks for railway postal clerks granted leave with 
pay on account of sickness, assigned to duty in railway post- 
office cars, while on duty, after 10 hours from the time of 
beginning their initial run, under such regulations as he may 
prescribe, and in no case shall such an allowance exceed $3 
per day. 

“Substitute railway postal clerks shall be credited with full 
time while traveling under orders of the department to and 
from their designated headquarters to take up an assignment, 
together with actual and necessary travel expenses, not to 
exceed $3 per day, while on duty away from such headquarters. 
When a substitute clerk performs service in a railway post 
office starting from his official headquarters he shall be allowed 
travel expenses under the law applying to clerks regularly 
assigned to the run. 

“Railway post-office lines shall be divided into two classes, 
class A and class B, and clerks assigned to class A lines shall 
be promoted successively to grade 4 and clerks in charge to 
grade 5. Clerks assigned to class B lines shall be promoted 
successively to grade 5 and clerks in charge to grade 6: Pro- 
vided, That lines in present class A shall be continued in class 
A, and lines in present class B shall be continued in class B. 

“Terminal railway post offices shall be divided into two 
classes, class A and class B; those having less than 20 em- 
ployees shall be assigned to class A, and those having 20 or 
more employees shall be assigned to class B. Clerks in class A 
terminals shall be promoted successively to grade 4, and clerks 
in charge of tours to grade 5. Clerks in class B terminals 
shall be promoted successively to grade 5, and clerks in charge 
of tours to grade 6. 

“Transfer offices shall be divided into two classes, class A 
and class B; those having less than five employees shall be as- 
signed to class A, and those having five or more employees to 
class B. Clerks in class A shall be promoted successively to 


grade 4, and clerks in charge of tours to grade 5. Clerks in 


class B shall be promoted successively to grade 5, and clerks in 
charge of tours to grade 6. 

“Clerks assigned to the office of division superintendent or 
chief clerk shall be promoted successively to grade 4, and in 
the office of division superintendent four clerks may be pro- 
moted to grade 5 and eight clerks to grade 6, and in the office 
of chief clerk one clerk may be promoted to grade 5 and two 
clerks to grade 6. 

“PExaminers shall be promoted successively to grade 6 and 
assistant examiners to grade 5 whether assigned to the office 
of division superintendent or chief clerk: Provided, That serv- 
ice of clerks shall be based on an average of not exceeding 
eight hours daily for 306 days per annum, including proper 
allowances for all service required on lay-off periods. Clerks 
required to perform service in excess of eight hours daily, as 
herein provided, shall be paid in cash at the annual rate of pay 
or granted compensatory time at their option for such over- 
time. Railway postal clerks assigned to terminal railway post 
offices and transfer offices and laborers in the Railway Mail 
Service shall be required to work not more than eight hours a 
day, and that the eight hours of service shall not extend over 
a longer period than 10 consecutive hours, and that in cases of 
emergency, or if the needs of the service require, they may be 
required to work in excess of eight hours a day, and for such 
additional service they shail be paid in proportion to their 
salaries as fixed by law. 

“That clerks assigned to road duty shall be credited with full 
time for delay to trains equal to the period of time between the 
scheduled arrival and actual arrival of the train at destination 
of run. 

„That section 8 of the act approved June 19, 1922 (41 Stat., 
p. 660), providing for leaves of absence of employees in the 
Postal Service, be amended by adding the following proviso: 
‘Provided, That hereafter not exceeding five days of the 15 
days’ annual leave with pay, exclusive of Sundays and holi- 
days, granted to railway postal clerks assigned to road duty 
each fiscal year may be carried over to the succeeding fiscal 
wre “RURAL MAIL DELIVERY SERVICB 

“Seo, 8. That the salary of carriers in the Rural Mail De- 
livery Service for serving a rural route of 24 miles six days 
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in the week shall be $1,800; on routes 22 miles and less than 
24 miles, $1,728; on routes 20 miles and less than 22 miles, 
$1,620; on routes 18 miles and less than 20 miles, $1,440; on 
routes 16 miles and less than 18 miles, $1,260; on routes 14 
miles and less than 16 miles, $1,080; on routes 12 miles and less 
than 14 miles, $1,008 ; on routes 10 miles and less than 12 miles, 
$936; on routes 8 miles and less than 10 miles, $864; on routes 
6 miles and less than 8 miles, $792; on routes 4 miles and less 
than 6 miles, $720. Bach rural carrier assigned to a route on 
which daily service is performed shall receive $30 per mile 
per annum for each mile said route is in excess of 24 miles or 
major fraction thereof, based on actual mileage, and each rural 
earriér assigned to a route on which triweekly service is per- 
formed shall receive $15 per mile for each mile said route is 
in excess of 24 miles or major fraction thereof, based on actual 
mileage. 

“Deductions for failure to perform service on a standard 
rural delivery route for 24 miles and less shall not exceed 
the rate of pay per mile for service for 24 miles and less; and 
deductions for failure to perform service on mileage in excess 
of 24 miles shall not exceed the rate of compensation allowed 
for such excess mil 

“In addition to the salary herein provided, each carrier in 
Rural Mail Delivery Service shall be paid for equipment main- 
tenance a sum equal to 4 cents per mile per day for each mile 
or major fraction of a. mile scheduled. Payments for equip- 
ment maintenance as provided herein shall be at the same 
periods and in the same manner as payments for regular com- 
pensation to rural carriers. 

“A rural carrier serving one triweekly route shall be paid a 
salary and equipment allowance on the basis of a route one-half 
the length of the route served by him: A rural carrier serving 
two triweekly routes shall be paid a salary and equipment al- 
lowance on the basis of a route one-half of the combined length 
of the two routes. 

“Seo. 9. That the salary of requisition fillers and packers in 
the division of equipment and supplies shall be as follows: One 
foreman, $2,100 per annum; 10 requisition fillers and 9 packers 
at $1,800 each per annum. 

“ Sec. 10. That the pay of carriers in the village delivery serv- 
ice, under such rules and regulations as the Postmaster Gen- 
eral may prescribe, shall be from $1,150 to $1,350 per annum. 


The pay of substitute letter carriers in the village delivery serv- 


ice shall be at the rate of 50 cents per hour. 

“Sec. 11. Employees in the Postal Service shall be granted 
15 days’ leave of absence with pay exclusive of Sundays and 
holidays, each fiscal year, and sick leave with pay at the rate 
of 10 days a year, exclusive of Sundays and holidays, to be 
cumulative, but no sick leave with pay in excess of 30 days 
shall be granted during any one fiscal year. Sick leave shall be 
granted only upon satisfactory evidence of illness in accord- 
ance with regulations to be prescribed by the Postmaster 
General. 

“The 15 days’ leave shall be credited at the rate of one and 
one-quarter days for each month of actual service. 

“Whenever an employee herein provided for shall have been 
reduced in salary for any cause, he may be restored to his 
former grade or advanced to an intermediate grade at the 
beginning of any quarter following the reduction, and a restora- 
tion to a former grade or advancement to an intermediate 
grade shall not be construed as a promotion within the meaning 
of the law prohibiting advancement of more than one grade 
within one year. 

“Whereas the promotion of an employee herein provided for 
is withheld because of unsatisfactory service, such employee 
may be promoted at the beginning of the second quarter there- 
after, or of any subsequent quarter, on evidence that his record 
has been satisfactory during the intervening period. 

“ Hereafter when the needs of the service require the em- 
ployment on Sundays or holidays of laborers or railway postal 
clerks at terminal railway post offices and transfer offices, they 
shall be allowed compensatory time on one day within six 
days next succeeding the Sunday, except at last three Sundays 
in the calendar year, and on one day within thirty days next 
succeeding the holiday and the last three Sundays in the year 
on which service is performed: Provided, however, That the 
Postmaster General may, if the exigencies of the service re- 
quire it, authorize the payment of overtime for service on the 
last three Sundays in the calendar year or on Christmas Day 
in lieu of compensatory time. 

“All employees herein provided for in automatic grades who 
have not reached the maximum grades to which they are en- 
titled to progress automatically, shall be promoted at the be- 
ginning of the quarter following the completion of one year’s 
satisfactory service since their last promotion, regardless of 


nis 3 in salarles granted them by the provisions of 

e. 

“The Postmaster General may, when the interest of the service 
requires, transfer any clerk to the position of carrier or any 
carrier to the position of clerk and interchange the clerical 
force between the post office and the motor-vehicle service, 
such transfer or interchange to be made to the corresponding 
on eats salary of the clerk or carrier transferred or inter- 

n 

Substitute clerks in first and second class post offices and 
the Railway Mail Setvice and substitute letter carriers in the 
City Delivery Service when appointed regular clerks, railway 
postal clerks, or carriers shall have credit for actual time 
served on a basis of one year for each 306 days of eight hours 
served as substitute, and appointed to the grade to which such 
clerk or carrier would have progressed had his original ap- 
pointment as substitute been to grade 1. 

“ Postal employees and substitute postal employees who served 
in the military, marine, or naval service of the United States 
during the World War and have not reached the maximum 
grade of salary shall receive credit for all time served in the 
military, marine, or naval service on the basis of one day's 
credit of eight hours in the Postal Service for each day served 
in the military, marine, or naval service, and be promoted to 
the grade to which such postal employee or substitute postal 
employee would have progressed had his original appointment 
as substitute been to grade 1. This provision shall apply to 
such postal employees and substitute postal employees who 
were in the Postal Service on October 1, 1920. 

No employee in the Postal Service shall be reduced in rank 
or salary as a result of the provisions of this title. 

“Seo. 12. That the sums appropriated for salaries and com- 
pensation of postmasters and employees of the Postal Service 
in the act making appropriations for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1925, approved April 4, 1924, shall be available for 
the payment of salaries and compensation of postmasters 
and postal employees at the rates of pay herein provided; 
and such additional sums as may be necessary are hereby 
authorized to be appropriated to carry out the provisions of 
this title. 

“INCONSISTENT ACTS REPEALED 


“Sec. 13. All Acts and parts of Acts inconsistent or in con- 
flict with this tifle are hereby amended or repealed, 


“TITLE U.—POSTAL RATES 
“ FIRST-CLASS MATTER 
“ PRIVATE MAILING CARDS 


“Sec, 201. The rate of postage on private mailing cards de- 
scribed in the Act entitled ‘An Act to amend the postal laws re- 
lating to use of postal cards,’ approved May 19, 1898, shall be 
2 cents each. 

“ SECOND-CLASS MATTER 

“ Sko. 202. (a) In the case of publications entered as second- 
class matter {including sample copies to the extent of 10 per 
cent of the weight of copies mailed to subscribers during the 
calendar year) when sent by the publisher thereof from the 
post office of publication or other post office, or when sent by 
news agents to actual subscribers thereto, or to other news 
agents for the purpose of sale— 

“(1) The rates of postage on that portion of any such pub- 
lication devoted to matter other than advertisements shall be 
1% cents per pound, or fraction thereof; 

“(2) On that portion of any such publication devoted to ad- 
vertisements the rates per pound or fraction thereof for delivery 
within the eight postal zones established for fourth-class matter 
shall be as follows: 

“For the first and second zones, 2 cents, and third zone, 3 
cents. 

For the fourth, fifth, and sixth zones, 6 cents. 

“For the seventh and eighth zones, and between the Philip- 
pine Islands and any portion of the United States, including 
the District of Columbia and the several Territories and pos- 
sessions, 9 cents; 

“(3) The rate of postage on news papers or periodicals main- 
tained by and in the interests of religious, educational, scientific, 
philanthropic, agricultural, labor, or fraternal organizations or 
associations, not organized for profit and none of the net income 
of which inures to the benefit of any private stockholder or 
individual, shall be 144 cents per pound or fraction thereof, and 
the publisher of any such newspaper or periodical, before be- 
ing entitled to such rate, shall furnish to the Postmaster Gen- 
eral, at such times and under such conditions as the Postmaster 
General may prescribe, satisfactory evidence that none of the 
net income of such organization or association inures to the 
benefit of any private stockholder or individual, 
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“(b) Where the space devoted to advertisements does not 
exceed 5 per cent of the total space, the rate of postage shall 
be the same as if the whole of such publication was devoted 
to matter other than advertisements. 

(e) The rate of postage on daily newspapers and on the 
periodicals and newspapers provided for in this section when 
deposited in a letter-carrier office for delivery by its carriers, 
shall be the same as now provided by law, and nothing in this 
Act shall affect existing law as to free circulation and existing 
rates on second-class mail matter within the county of publica- 
tion. The Postmaster General may hereafter require pub- 
lishers to separate or make up to zones, in such a manner as he 
may direct, all mail matter of the second class when offered for 
mailing. 

“(d) With the first mailing of each issue of each such publi- 
cation, the publisher shall file with the postmaster a copy of 
such issue, together with a statement containing such informa- 
tion as the Postmaster General may prescribe for determining 
the postage chargeable thereon. 

“Src. 203. The rate of postage on publications entered as 
second-class matter, when sent by others than the publisher 
or news agent, shall be 2 cents for each 2 ounces or fraction 
thereof, for weights not exceeding 8 ounces, and for weights 
of such matter exceeding 8 ounces the rates of postage pre- 
scribed for fourth-class matter shall be applicable thereto. 

“Seo, 204. Where the total weight of any one edition or 
issue of any such publication mailed to any one zone does not 
exceed 1 pound, the rate of postage shall be 1 cent. 

“Seo, 205. The zone rates provided in section 202 of this 
title shall relate to the entire bulk mailed to any one zone and 
not to individually addressed packages. 

“ THIRD-CLASS MATTER 


“Seo. 206. (a) Mail matter of the third class shall include 
books, circulars, and other matter wholly in print (except 
newspapers and other periodicals entered as second-class 
matter), proof sheets, corrected proof sheets, and manuscript 
copy accompanying same, merchandise (including farm and 
factory products), and all other mailable matter not included 
in the first or second class, or in the fourth class as defined in 
section 207. 

„(b) The rate of postage thereon shall be 114 cents for each 
2 ounces or fraction thereof, up to and including 8 ounces in 
weight, except that the rate of postage on books, catalogues, 
seeds, cuttings, bulbs, roots, scions, and plants, not exceeding 
8 ounces in weight, shall be 1 cent for each 2 ounces or fraction 
thereof. : 

„e) The written additions permissible under existing law 
on mail matter of either the third or fourth class shall be 
permissible on either of these classes as herein defined without 
diserimination on account of classification. 


“ POURTH-CLASS MATTER 


“Sec. 207. (a) Mail matter of the fourth class shall weigh 
in excess of 8 ounces, and shall include books, circulars, and 
other matter wholly in print (except newspapers and other 
periodicals entered as second-class matter), proof sheets, cor- 
rected proof sheets and manuscript copy accompanying same, 
merchandise (including farm and factory products), and all 
other mailable matter not included in the first or second class, 
or in the third class as defined in section 206. 

„(p) That on fourth-class matter the rate of postage shall be 
by the pound as established by, and in conformity with, the act 
of August 24, 1912, and in addition thereto there shall be a 
service charge of 2 cents for each parcel, except upon parcels 
or packages collected on rural delivery routes, to be prepaid 
by ‘postage stamps affixed thereto, or as otherwise prescribed 
by the regulations of the Postmaster General. 

“Whenever, in addition to the postage as hereinbefore pro- 
vided, there shall be affixed to any parcel of mail matter of the 
fourth-class postage of the value of 25 cents with the words 
‘Special handling’ written or printed upon the wrapper, such 
parcel shall receive the same expeditious handling, transporta- 
tion, and delivery accorded to mail matter of the first class. 

“The classification of articles mailable, as well as the weight 
limit, the rates of postage, zone or zones, and other conditions 
of mailability under this section if the Postmaster General shall 
- find on experience that they or any of them are such as to 
prevent the shipment of articles desirable, or to permanently 
render the cost of the service greater than the receipts of the 
revenue therefrom, he is hereby directed, subject to the consent 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission after investigation, to 
reform from time to time such classifications, weight limit, 
rates, zone or zones or conditions, or either, in order to pro- 
mote the service to the public or to insure the receipt of revenue 
from such service adequate to pay the cost thereof, 


„(e) That during the twelve months next succeeding the 
approval of this Act, the Postmaster General be, and he is 
hereby, authorized to conduct experiments in the operation of 
not more than fifty rural routes, in localities to be selected by 
him; said experiments shall be designed primarily to develop 
and to encourage the transportation of food products directly 
from producers to consumers or vendors, and, if the Postmaster 
General shall deem it necessary or advisable during the progress 
of said experiments, he is hereby authorized, in his discretion, 
on such number or all of said routes as he may desire, to reduce 
to such an extent as he may deem advisable the rate of postage 
on food products mailed directly on such routes for delivery at 
the post offices from which such routes start, and to allow the 
rural carriers thereon a commission on the postage so received 
at such rate as the Postmaster General may prescribe, which 
commission shall be in addition to the carriers’ regular salaries, 
The amounts due the carriers for commissions shall be deter- 
mined under rules and regulations to be prescribed by the Post- 
master General directly from the postal revenues: Provided, 
That the amount so paid shall in no case exceed the actual 
amount of revenue derived from this experimental service. 

“A report on the progress of this experiment shall be made 
to Congress at the next regular session. 

“ MONEY ORDERS 


“Sec, 208. Section 3 of the act entitled ‘An act to modify 
the postal money-order system, and for other purposes,’ ap- 
proved March 8, 1883, as amended, is amended to read as 
Tollows: 

Spo. 3. A money order shall not be issued for more than 
$100, and the fees for domestic orders shall be as follows— 

For orders not exceeding $2.50, 5 cents. 

For orders exceeding $2.50 and not exceeding $5, 7 cents. 

For orders exceeding $5 and not exceeding $10, 10 cents. 

For orders exceeding $10 and not exceeding $20, 12 cents. 

For orders exceeding $20 and not exceeding $40, 15 cents, 

For orders exceeding $40 and not exceeding $60, 18 cents. 

For orders exceeding $60 and not exceeding $80, 20 cents. 

For orders exceeding $80 and not exceeding $100, 22 cents.“ 

“ REGISTERED MAIL 


“Sec. 209. (a) The first sentence of section 8927 of the 
Revised Statutes is amended to read as follows: 

“t Sec. 3927. Mail matter shall be registered only on the 
application of the party posting the same, and the fees therefor 
shall not be less than 15 nor more than 20 cents in addition to 
the regular postage, to be, in all cases, prepaid; and all such 
fees shall be accounted for in such manner as the Postmaster 
General shall direct,’ 

“(b) Notwithstanding the provisions of such section as 
amended, the Postmaster General may fix the fee for registered 
mail matter at any amount less than 20 cents. 

“Src. 210. Section 3928 of the Revised Statutes, as amended, 
is amended to read as follows: 

“* Sec. 3928. Whenever the sender shall so request, and upon 
payment of a fee of 3 cents, a receipt shall be taken on the 
delivery of any registered mail matter, showing to whom and 
when the same was delivered, which receipt shall be returned 
to the sender and be received in the courts as prima facie 
evidence of such delivery.’ 

“INSURANCE AND COLLECT-ON-DELIVERY SERVICES 


“Sec, 211. (a) The fee for insurance shall be 5 cents for 
indemnification not to exceed $5; 8 cents for indemnification not 
to exceed $25; 10 cents for indemnification not to exceed $50; 
and 25 cents for indemnification not to exceed $100. Whenever 
the sender of an insured article of mail matter shall so request, 
and upon payment of a fee of 3 cents, a receipt shall be taken 
on the delivery of such insured mail matter showing to whom 
and when the same was delivered, which receipt shall be re- 
turned to the sender and be received in the courts as prima 
facie evidence of such delivery. 

“(b) The fee for collect-on-delivery service shall be 12 cents 
for collections not to exceed $10; 15 cents for collections not to 
exceed $50; and 25 cents for collections not to exceed $100. 

„(e) The provisions of the act entitled ‘An act to extend the 
insurance and collect-on-delivery service to third-class mail, and 
for other purposes,’ approved June 7, 1924, and of section 8 of 
the act entitled ‘An act making appropriations for the service of 
the Post Office Department for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1913, and for other purposes,’ approved August 24, 1912, with 
respect to the insurance and collect-on-delivery services, are 
hereby continued in force. 

“ SPECIAL DELIVERY 


“Seo, 212. (a) To procure the immediate delivery of mail 
matter weighing more than 2 pounds and not more than 10 
pounds, stamps of the value of 15 cents shall be affixed (in 
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addition to the regular postage), and for the special delivery 
thereof 11 cents may be paid to the messenger or other person 
making such delivery. 

„(b) To procure the immediate delivery of mail matter 
weighing more than 10 pounds, stamps of the value of 20 cents 
shall be affixed (in addition to the regular postage), and for the 
special delivery thereof 15 cents may be paid to the messenger 
or other person making such delivery. 

„(e) For the purposes of this section the Postmaster General 
is authorized te provide and issue special-deliyery stamps of 
the denominations of 15 and 20 cents. 

“ Sec. 213. The act entitled ‘An act making certain changes 
in the postal laws, approyed March 2, 1907, is amended to 
read as follows: | 

„hat when, in addition to the stamps required to transmit 
any letter or package of mail matter through the mails, there 
shall be attached to the envelope or covering ordinary postage 
stamps of any denomination equivalent to the value fixed by 
law to procure the immediate delivery of any mail matter, 
with the words “special delivery” or their equivalent written 
or printed on the envelope or coyering, under such regulations 
as the Postmaster General may prescribe, said letter or pack- 
age shall be handled, transmitted, and delivered in all respects 
as though it bore a regulation special-delivery stamp.’ 

“Sec. 214. The Postmaster General is hereby authorized to 
continue the work of ascertaining the revenues derived from 
and the cost of carrying and handling the several classes of 
mail matter and of performing the special services, and to 
state the results annually as far as practicable and pay the 
cost thereof out of the appropriation for inland transportation 
by railroad routes. 

“ REPTALS 

„Spo. 215. The following acts and parts of acts are hereby 
repealed : 

„(a) Sections 1101 to 1106, inclusive, of the revenue act of 
1917; 

“t (b) The act entitled “An act fixing the rate of postage to be 
paid upon mail matter of the second class when sent by persons 
other than the publisher or news agent,” approved June 9, 
1884; and 

„ (e) The act entitled An act to amend an act entitled ‘An 
act making appropriations for the service of the Post Office 
Department for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1915, and for 
other purposes,’ approved March 9, 1914,” approved April 24, 

4. 
915 “ BFFRCTIVE DATE 

“Seo. 216. This title, except section 217, shall become effec- 
tive on April 15, 1925. 

“Sec. 217. A special joint subcommittee is hereby created 
to consist of three members of the Committee on Post Offices 
and Post Roads of the Senate and three members of the Com- 
mittee on the Post Office and Post Roads of the House, to be 
appointed by the ‘respective chairmen of said committees. The 
said special joint subcommittee is authorized and directed to 
hold hearings prior to the beginning of the first regular session 
of the Sixty-ninth Congress, to sit in Washington or at any 
other convenient place and to report during the first week of 
the first regular session of the Sixty-ninth Congress, by bill, its 
recommendations for a permanent schedule of postal rates. 
Said special joint subcommittee is hereby authorized to admin- 
ister oaths, to send for persons or papers, to employ necessary 
clerks, accountants, experts, and stenographers, the latter to be 
paid at a cost not exceeding 25 cents per 100 words; and the 
expense attendant upon the work of said special joint sub- 
committee shall be paid one-half from the contingent fund of 
the Senate and one-half from the contingent fund of the House 
of Representatives upon voucher of its chairman. This section 
shall become effective upon the enactment of this act. 


„Tri III. —-FronnaL CORRUPT Practicns Act, 1925 


“Seo. 301. This title may be cited as the Federal corrupt 
practices act, 1925.’ 

“Src, 802. When used in this title 

“(a) The term ‘election’ includes a general or special 
election, and, in the case of a Resident Commissioner from the 
Philippine Islands, an election by the Philippine Legislature, 
but does not include a primary election or convention of a 
political party; 

“ (b) The term ‘candidate’ means an individual whose 
name is presented at an election for election as Senator or 
Representative in, or Delegate or Resident Commissioner to, 
the Congress of the United States, whether or not such indi- 
vidual is elected; 


“ (c) The term ‘political committee“ includes any commit- 
tee, association, or organization which accepts contributions 
or makes expenditures for the purpose of influencing or 
attempting to influence the election of candidates or presi- 
dential and vice presidential electors (1) in two or more 
States, or (2) whether or not in more than one State if such 
committee, association, or organization (other than a duly 
organized State or local committee of a political party) is 
a branch or subsidiary of a national committee, association, 
or organization ; 

“(d) The term ‘contribution’ includes a gift, subscription, 
loan, advance, or deposit of money, or anything of yalue, 
and includes a contract, promise, or agreement, whether or 
not legally enforceable, to make a contribution; 

“(e) The term ‘expenditure’ includes a payment, distribu- 
tion, loan, advance, deposit, or gift of money, or anything of 
value, and includes a contract, promise, or agreement, whether 
or not legally enforceable, to make an expenditure; 

“(f) The term ‘person’ includes an individual, partner- 
ship, committee, association, corporation, and any other or- 
ganization or group of persons; 

“(g) The terms Clerk means the Clerk of the House of 
Representatives of the United States; 

“(h) The term ‘Secretary’ means the Secretary of the 
Senate of the United States; 

(i) The term State includes Territory and possession of 
the United States. 

“Sec. 303. (a) Every political committee shall have a chair- 
man and a treasurer. No contribution shall be accepted, and 
no expenditure made, by or on behalf of a political committee 
for the purpose of influencing an election until such chair- 
man and treasurer have been chosen. 

“(b) It shall be the duty of the treasurer of a political 
committee to keep a detailed and exact account of— 

“(1) All contributions made to or for such committee; 

“(2) The name and address of every person making any 
such contribution, and the date thereof; 

“(3) All expenditures made by or on behalf of such com- 
mittee; and 

“(4) The name and address of every person to whom any 
such expenditure is made, and the date thereof, 

(e) It shall be the duty of the treasurer to obtain and keep 
a receipted bill, stating the particulars, for every expenditure 
by or on behalf of a political committee exceeding $10 in 
amount. The treasurer shall preserve all receipted bills and 
accounts required to be kept by this section for a period of at 
least two years from the date of the filing of the statement 
containing such items. 

“Sec. 304. Every person who receives a contribution for a 
political committee shall, on demand of the treasurer, and 
in any event within five days after the receipt of such con- 
tribution, render to the treasurer a detailed account thereof, 
including the name and address of the person making such 
contribution, and the date on which received. 

“Sec. 305. (a) The treasurer of a political committee shall 
file with the clerk between the Ist and 10th days of March, 
June, and September, in each year, and also between the tenth 
and fifteenth days, and on the fifth day, next preceeding the 
date on which a general election is to be held, at which candi- 
dates are to be elected in two or more States, and also on the 
ist day of January, a statement containing, complete as of the 
day next preceding the date of filing— 

“(1) The name and address of each person who has made 
a contribution to or for such committee in one or more items 
of the aggregate amount or value. within the calendar year, 
of $100 or more, together with the amount and date of such 
contribution ; 

(2) The total sum of the contributions made to or for 
such committee during the calendar year and not stated under 
paragraph (1) ; 

“(3) The total sum of all contributions made to or for such 
committee during the calendar year; 

“(4) The name and address of each person to whom an 
expenditure in one or more items of the aggregate amount or 
value, within the calendar year, of $10 or more has been made 
by or on behalf of such committee, and the amount, date, and 
purpose of such expenditure ; : 

“(5) The total sum of all expenditures made by or on be- 
half of such committee during the calendar year and not stated 
under paragraph (4) ; 

“(6) The total sum of all expenditures made by or on be- 
half of such committee during the calendar year. 

“(b) The statements required to be filed by subdivision (a) 
shall be cumulative during the calendar year to which they 
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relate, but where there has been no change in an item re- 
ported in a previous statement only the amount need be 
earried forward. 

„(e) The statement filed on the Ist day of January shall 
cover the preceding calendar year. 

“ Sec. 306. Every person (other than a political committee) 
who makes an expenditure in one or more items, other than 
by contribution to a political eommittee, aggregating $50 or 
more within a calendar year for the purpose of influencing 
in two or more States the election of candidates, shall file with 
the Clerk an itemized detailed statement of such expenditure 
in the same manner as required of the treasurer of a political 
committee by section 305. 

“Sec. 307. (a) Every candidate for Senator shall file with 
the Secretary and every candidate for Representative, Dele- 
gate, or Resident Commissioner shall file with the Clerk not 
less than 10 nor more than 15 days before, and also within 30 
days after, the date on which an election is to be held, a state- 
ment containing, complete as of the day next preceding the 
date of filing— 

“(1) A correct and itemized account of each contribution 
received by him or by any person for him with his knowledge 
or consent, from any source, in aid or support of his candidacy 
for eleetion, or for the purpose of influencing the result of the 
election, together with the name of the person who has made 
such contribution ; 

“(2) A correct and itemized account of each expenditure 
made by him or by any person for him with his knowledge or 
consent, in aid or support of his candidacy for election, or for 
the purpose of influencing the result of the election, together 
with the name of the person to whom such expenditure was 
made; except that only the total sum of expenditures for 
items specified in subdivision (e) of section 309 need be stated; 

“(3) A statement of every promise or pledge made by him 
or by any person for him with his consent, prior to the closing 
of the polls on the day of the election, relative to the appoint- 
ment or recommendation for appointment of any person to any 
publie or private position or employment for the purpose of 
procuring support in his candidacy, and the name, address, and 
occupation of every person to whom any such promise or pledge 
has been made, together with the description of any such posi- 
tion. If no such promise or pledge has been made, that fact 
shall be specifically stated. 

“(b) The statements required to be filed by subdivision (a) 
shall be cumulative, but where there has been no change in an 
item reported in a previous statement only the amount need 
be carried forward. 

„(e) Every candidate shall inclose with his first statement a 
report, based upon the records of the proper State official, 
stating the total number of votes cast for all candidates for 
the office which the candidate seeks, at the general election 
next preceding the election at which he is a candidate. 

“Seo. 308. A statement required by this title to be filed by 
a candidate or treasurer of a political committee or other per- 
son with the Clerk or Secretary, as the case may be— 

“(a) Shall be verified by the oath or affirmation of the per- 
son filing such statement, taken before any officer authorized 
to administer oaths; 

“(b) Shall be deemed properly filed when deposited in an 
established post office within the prescribed time, duly stamped, 
registered, and directed to the Clerk or Secretary at Washing 
ton, D. C., but in the event it is not received, à duplicate of 
such statement shall be promptly filed upon notice by the 
Clerk or Secretary of its nonreceipt ; 

„(e) Shall be preserved by the Clerk or Secretary for a 
period of two years from the date of filing, shall constitute a 
part of the public records of his office, and shall be open to pub- 
lic inspection, 

“Sec, 309. (a) A egndidate, in his campaign for election, 
shall not make expenditures in excess of the amount which he 
may lawfully make under the laws of the State in which he is 
. candidate, nor in excess of the amount which he may law- 
fully make under the provisions of this title. 

“(b) Unless the laws of his State prescribe a less amount as 
the maximum limit of campaign expenditures, a candidate may 
make expenditures up to— 

“(1) The sum of $10,000 if a candidate for Senator, or the 
sum of $2,500 if a candidate for Representative, Delegate, or 
Resident Commissioner; or 

“(2) An amount equal to the amount obtained by multiply- 
ing 3 cents by the total number of votes cast at the last gen- 
eral election for all candidates for the office which the candi- 
date seeks, but in no event exceeding $25,000 if a candidate 
for Senator or $5,000 if a candidate for Representative, Dele- 
gate, or Resident Commissioner, ` 


„(e) Money expended by a candidate to meet and discharge 
any assessment, fee, or charge made or levied upon candidates 
by the laws of the State in which he resides, or expended for 
his necessary personal, traveling, or subsistence expenses, or 
for stationery, postage, writing, or printing (other than for 
use on billboards or in newspapers), for distributing letters, 
circulars, or posters, or for telegraph or telephone service, 
shall not be included in determining whether his expenditures 
have exceeded the sum fixed by paragraph (1) or (2) of sub- 
division (b) as the limit of campaign expenses of a candidate. 

“Seo. 310. It is unlawful for any candidate to directly or 
indirectly promise or pledge the appointment, or the use of 
his influence or support for the appointment of any person to 
any public or private position or employment, for the purpose 
of procuring support in his candidacy. 

„Spo. 311. It is unlawful for any person to make or offer 
to make an expenditure, or to cause an expenditure to be made 
or offered, to any person, either to vote or withhold his vote, 
or to vote for or against any candidate, and it is unlawful for 
any person to solicit, accept, or reeeive any such expenditure 
in consideration of his vote or the withholding of his vote. 

“Seo, 312. Section 118 of the act entitled ‘An act to codify, 
revise, and amend the penal laws of the United States,’ ap- 
proved March 4, 1909, is amended to read as follows: 

“*Sxo. 118. It is unlawful for any Senator or Representa- 
tive in, or Delegate or Resident Commissioner to, Congress, or 
any candidate for, or individual elected as, Senator, Repre- 
Sentative, Delegate, or Resident Commissioner, or any officer 
or employee of the United States, or any person receiving any 
salary or compensation for services from money derived from 
the Treasury of the United States, to directly or indirectly 
solicit, receive, or be in any manner concerned in soliciting or 
receiving, any assessment, subscription, or contribution for any 
political purpose whatever, from any other such officer, em- 
ployee, or person.“ 

“Seo. 313. It is unlawful for any national bank, or any ċor- 
poration organized by authority of any law of Congress, to 
make a contribution in connection with any election to any 
political office, or for any corporation whatever to make a con- 
tribution in connection with any election at which presidential 
and vice presidential electors or a Senator or Representative 
in, or a Delegate or Resident Commissioner to, Congress are 
to be voted for, or for any candidate, political committee, or 
other person to accept or receive any contribution prohibited 
by this section. Every corporation which makes any contribu- 
tion in violation of this section shall be fined not more than 
$5,000; and every officer or director of any corporation who 
eonsents to any contribution by the corporation in violation of 
this section shall be fined not. more than $1,000, or imprisoned 
not more than one year, or both. 

“Seo. 814. (a) Any person who violates any of the fore- 
going provisions of this title, except those for which a specific 
penalty is imposed by sections 312 and 313, shall be fined not 
more than $1,000 or imprisoned not more than one year, or 
both. 

“(b) Any person who willfully violates any of the foregoing 
provisions of this title, except those for which a specific penalty 
is imposed by seetions 312 and 313, shall be fined not more than 
$10,000 and imprisoned not more than two years. 

“Sro. 315. This title shall not limit or affect the right of 
any person to make expenditures for proper legal expenses in 
contesting the results of an election. 

“Src. 316. This title shall not be construed to annul the 
laws of any State relating to the nomination or election of 
candidates, unless directly inconsistent with the provisions of 
this title, or to exempt any candidate from complying with 
such State laws. 

“Sec. 317. If any provision of this title or the application 
thereof to any person or circumstance is held invalid, the 
validity of the remainder of the act and of the application of 
such provision to other persons and circumstances shall not bg 
affeeted thereby. 

„Spb. 318. The following acts and parts of acts are hereby 
repealed: The act entitled ‘An act providing for publicity of 
eontributions made for the purpose of influencing elections at 
which Representatives in Congress are elected,’ approved June 
25, 1910 (chap. 392, 36 Stats., p. 822), and the acts amendatory 
thereof, approved August 19, 1911 (chap. 33, 37 Stats., p. 25), 
and August 23, 1912 (chap. 349, 37 Stats., p. 360); the act 
entitled ‘An act to prevent corrupt practices in the election 
of Senators, Representatives, or Delegates in Congress,” ap- 
proved Oetober 16, 1918 (chap. 187, 40 Stats., p. 1013); and 
section 83 of the Criminal Cede of the United States, approved 
March 4, 1909 (chap. 321, 35 Stats., p. 1088). 
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“Seo. 319. This title shall take effect 30 days after its 
enactment” and a period; and the Senate agree to the same. 
Geo. H. Moses, 
L. C. PHIPPS, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 
Carvin D. PAIGE, 
M. OLYDE KELLY, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


We agree to the foregoing report with the exception of the 
2 cents service charge on parcel-post packages. To this item 
of the bill and the report we dissent. 

KENNETH McKELLAR, 
Manager on the part of the Senate. 


THomMas M. BELL, 
Manager on the part of the House. 


THE FEDERAL POWER ACT (S. DOC. NO. 210) 


Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, in the January number of the 
University of Pennsylvania Law Review there is what seems 
to me to be a valuable article on the Federal power act, with 
a collection of useful authorities. It seems to me that a re- 
print of this article, which is the work of Mr. John Franklin 
Shields, of the Philadelphia bar, would be useful for the in- 
formation of Senators, and I ask consent that it may be printed 
as a Senate document. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection? 
Chair hears none, and it is so ordered. 


ADDRESS BY HON. JAMES M. BECK 


Mr. MOSES. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent for 
the printing in the Recor of an address delivered in New York 
by the Solicitor General on the occasion of the celebration of 
Washington’s Birthday. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, it will be 
sọ ordered. 

The matter referred to is here printed, as follows: 


THE WASHINGTON TRADITION AND OUR FOREIGN POLICY 


(An address delivered by James M. Beck, Solicitor General of the 
United States, in Carnegie Hall, New York City, on February 23, 
1925, at the anniversary celebration of the birth of George Wash- 
ington) 

Ladies and gentlemen, it is a gracious custom which has brought us 
together this morning to honor the birthday of Washington. Such 
commemoration is a sacred debt to the dead, a like duty to the un- 
born, and the living can gain fresh inspiration and courage for the 
grave questions of the hour by recalling his character and achieve- 
ments. d 

It may be sald of Washington, as Matthew Arnold said of Shake- 
speare : 

“Others abide our question. Thou art free.” 

He stands preeminent among the great and good, the “ noblest man 
that ever lived in the tide of time.” A self-educated man and with 
no alma mater other than the hard school of experience, he yet became 
the founder of a state, the greatest now in the world, in the same 
sense, but to a nobler purpose, that Alexander, Cesar, Charlemagne, 
Frederick the Great, and Napoleon fonnded empires. Their empires 
have all vanished, but the American Republic endures. Without the 
vision, the sagacity, and the masterful inflüence of Washington it 
might never have been. 

Truly, if you “seek his monument, look about you.” The Republic 
is his monument. What man born of woman has a nobler? 

And yet there have not been wanting historians who have failed to 
see his intellectual greatness, For example, a well-known and schol- 
arly historian, an authority on the colonial era, in a lecture at Oxford 
a few years ago, described Washington as “a man of few natural gifts, 
self-educated, and somewhat slow witted.” The learned professor is of 
that class of pedagogues who seek a reputation for original thought 
by questioning the intellectual powers of great men who have vindi- 
cated their strength of mind “by the arduous greatness of things 
done.“ 

I wish that all the writings of this learned critic could be com- 
pared with the 12 volumes of Washington’s writings. If he had 
written nothing more than the Farwell Address, his fame would 
be secure, for no leader of men ever gave to a people a wiser or a 
nobler political testament. 

His contemporaries never questioned his intellectual qualifications, 

Patrick Henry only voiced the general judgment when he said, 
speaking of the Second Continental Congress: 

“When you speak of solid opinion and sound judgment, Colonel 
Washington is unquestionably the greatest man upon that floor.” 

Jefferson, a man of unusual intellect, and whose estimate of 

Washington was not influenced by the partiality of friendship, said: 


The 


“His mind was great and powerful, without being of the 
very first order; his penetration strong, though not so acute as 
that of Newton, Bacon, or Locke; and as far as he saw no 


judgment was ever sounder. * * * Perhaps the strongest 
feature of his character was prudence, never acting until every 
circumstance, every consideration, was maturely weighed, re- 
fraining if he saw a doubt, but once deciding going through his 
purpose whatever obstacles opposed.” 

Long in advance of his fellow countrymen, he saw the need of a 
consolidated union and predicted the immense development which 
such a union would make possible. 

After Yorktown, and until the Constitutional Convention of 1787, 
his correspondence teems with the most vigorous arguments and elo- 
quent appeals for a central government that would be a State in 
fact and not merely in name. He summed up all the deficiencies of 
the impotent confederation in one sententious phrase: Influence is 
not government.” His vision, which saw far into the future, per- 
ceived the possibilities of the territory west of the Alleghenies at a 
time when it was commonly regarded as an almost impenetrable wil- 
derness. It was he, in letters of wonderful Sagacity, who deprecated 
in the eighth decade of the eighteenth century any premature quarrel 
with Spain with reference to the Mississippi; for he argued that the 
first duty of America was to fill in the hinterland with settlers, and 
then the control of the Mississippi would take care of itself. Realizing 
that only a system of transportation would accomplish this, he planned 
a series of waterways from the headwaters of the Potomac to the 
Great Lakes and thence to Detroit; and his far-sighted genius in this 
respect need not be underyalued to the sagacity of those pioneers of 
a century later who united the Atlantic and the Pacific with ties of 
Steel rails. He early saw the possibility of mechanical power to serve 
the necessities of water transportation, and gave great encourage- 
ment to Rumsey, the first pioneer. To his initiative in connecting the 
States by water routes and his strong counsel that the conflicting 
commercial regulations of the States should give way to a common 
control over commerce, we owe first the Annapolis Convention and 
then the Philadelphia Convention of 1787, and while Washington, in 
the four months of that convention sat silent as its presiding officer, 
without his masterful influence and sagacious counsel that master- 
piece of statecraft, the Constitution of the United States, would never 
have been, 

More familiar is his extraordinary work in keeping the little army 
of the infant Republic together in the seven years of the war, and 
under circumstances such as never before tried any military leader, 
He was obliged to be at once its civil administrator as well as its 
commander in chief, and only Washington could ever have brought 
the epic struggle to a suecessful issue. 

No one has better characterized this heroic chapter in his life 
than Thackeray, the greatest of the Victorian novelists, in The Vir- 
ginlans: 

“What a constancy, what a magnanimity, what a surprising 
persistence against fortune! * * * ‘The chief of a nation in 
arms, doing battle with distracted parties; calm in the midst of 
conspiracy ; gerene against the open foe before him and the darker 
enemies at his back; Washington, inspiring order and spirit into 
troops hungry and in rags; stung by ingratitude, but betraying 
no anger, and ever ready to forgive; in defeat invincible, mag- 
nanimous in conquest, and never so sublime as on that day when he 
laid down his victorious sword and sought his noble retirement— 
here, indeed, is a character to admire and revere, a life without 
a stain, a fame without a flaw.” 

To eulogize such a personality would be the idlest superfluity, Noth- 
ing we can say can either add to or detract from his preeminence 
among the wise, the good, and the heroic. Let it rather be our 
purpose this morning to consider his teachings with respect to the 
problems that immediately confront us as a Nation. 

We are living in one of the great crises of human history. For 
10 years civilization has been swept by a seismic storm of passionate 
strife. The greatest of the world wars has shaken civilization to its 
very foundation and the end is not yet. $ 

There is an extraordinary analogy between the condition of the world 
as it has been in the last decade and as it was during the two terms in 
which Washington served as our Chief Magistrate. ‘Then, as now, 
civilization seemed to have gone stark mad. As Washington said, 
“The whole world was in an uproar.” Then, as now, the United 
States had a most difficult and delicate task “to steer safely "—again 
to quote his words—" between Scylla and Charybdis.“ 

In one important respect the analogy falls, for then we were the 
youngest and weakest of nations, while to-day the United States is the 
most powerful Nation of the world. Washington's problem as the first 
President of the new Nation was of exceptional and noyel difficulty. 
He was required, as he said, to “tread unbeaten paths.” The infant 
Republic had neither an army nor a navy and no credit to organize 
either. The public debt was in arrears and the currency of the United 
States was valueless, 
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These conditions would have made the path of Washington tffficult 
under any ‘circumstances, but concurrently with the ‘inauguration of 
the new Government the French Revolution exploded as à long-extinct 
volcano. A few months after he took the oath of office the Bastille was | 
stormed and a Paris mob marched on Versailles and brought the King 
back to the Tuileries as a captive. Religion was dethroned, existing 
institutions swept away, and license under the name of reason wor- 
shipped in the guise of a naked woman before the high altar of Notre 
Dame. The civilized world felt che reflex action of this titanic up- 
heaval, and it was under these circumstances, with the world in an 
uproar,” that Washington attempted to put a new Nation with a new 
form of government into successful operation. 

Writing to Lafayette on January 29, 1789 he said: 

My endeavors shall be unremittingly exerted, even at the 
hazard of my former fame or present popularity, to extricate 
my ‘country from the embarrassments in which it ‘is entangled 
through want of credit. » I think I see its path as clear 
and ‘direct as a tay of light. Nothing but harmony, ‘bouesty, 
industry, and frugality are necessary to make us a great and 
happy people.” 0 

Thus be clearly predieted the result to himself of his efforts to 
establish a government, which would reconcile liberty with law and 
freedom with order, for the time soon came in his administration 
when he was jeered by the mob and subjected to venomous abuse. 

He had no illusions about the French Revolution, as bad so many 
of his contemporaries, 

On October 18, 1789, he wrote: 

“I fear that although it has gone triumphantly through the 
first paroxysm, it is not the last It has to encounter ‘before mat- 
‘ters are finally settled. The licentiousness of the 
people on the one ‘hand, and the sanguinary punishment on the 
other, will alarm the best disposed friends to the measure, and 
contribute not a little to the overthrow of the object. * + + 
To forbear running from one extreme to another is no easy 
matter, and should this be the case, rocks and shelves, not visi- 
ble at present, may wreck the vessel.” 1 

Who else at that time saw the future of the French Revolution 
more ¢leatly? The fine aspirations for liberty, which inspired the 
French Revolution, were only to end temporarily in the despotic rule 
of Napoleon. This Washington foresaw, for in the same letter, 
written when Napoleon was an unknown officer of the artillery, Wash- 
‘ington added: 

„My greatest fear has been that the Nation would not be suffi- 
ciently cool and moderate in making arrangements for the security 
of liberty.” 5 

The reflex action of the French Revolution upon the American people 
was so great that the infant Republic would have been strangled in its 
very birth if it had not been for the patience and sagacity of Washing- 
ton. He selected for his Cabinet the leaders of the two great parties 
which were then in process of formation. 

The result was only partly successful, for neither Jefferson nor Ham- 
Uton were sufficiently broad to sacrifice their personal controversies 
and interests to the common good in a spirit of loyalty to their illus- 
trious chief. No fact tried Washington more bitterly than this. His 
whole official career as President was the most bitter experience of his | 
lite. It made of him in his latter days a silent and disillusioned man. 
He had sacrificed his own advantage to the public good, and yet found 
ihis two chief advisers unwilling to submerge their differences. Their 
passionate quarrels so embittered him that he once said that there was 
only one moment since he had been inaugurated that he had regretted | 
having left his home in Mount Vernon, and that was “every moment,” | 
and that he would rather be in the grave than to be the emperor of | 
the world.” i 

On August 23, 1792, he addressed a letter to Jefferson, Hamilton, | 
and Randolph, in which, after deprecating the fact that internal dis- | 
sension should be harrowing and tearing out our vitals,” he added: 

“That unless there could be more charity for the opinion and | 
acts of one ‘and another in governmental matters * * it 
would be difficult to manage the reins of government or keep the 
parts of it together, and thus the fairest prospect of 
happiness and prosperity that ever was presented to man will be 
lost, perhaps forever.” 

‘He therefore asked that— 

"instead of wounding suspicions and irritating charges there may 
be liberal allowances, mutual forbearance, and a temporary yield- 
ing on all sides.” 

‘Unfortunately, these quarrels did not cease, but only increased in 
intensity, until Washington's life ‘became so embittered that at the 
tend of the first term it was with the greatest reluctance, and only 


were two ‘editors, whose pin pricks and unfair attacks made the old 
‘Hon ‘roar with anger. He was ealled a „Nero“ ‘a ‘tyrant, and a 
would-be usurper, To us, in this latter day, when abuse has become 
so common that little attention is paid to it, it is dificult to under- 
‘stand the sensitiveness ‘of ‘Washington to the criticism of the press. 

Thus, the last days of Washington were not ‘altogether ‘happy. If 
the quarreling of two Jawyers and the attacks of two editors embit- 
tered him, it was finally reserved for two doctors to bleed him te 
death for an attack of acute laryngitis, 

With ‘scant cooperation, even from his ‘immediate Cabinet advisers, 
of whom Knox and ‘Hamilton were avowed in their sympathies for 
England, and Jefferson and Randolph were equally ardent for France, 
Washington, with extraordinary sagacity, kept the ship on an even 
keel, for he saw that nothing could be, more fatal than to steer the 
mfrant Republic into the then seething maelstrom of European pollties. 

Defending his ‘policy m a letter to Patrick Henry, he said: 

“My ardent desire and my aim has been * + * ‘to comply 
strictly with all our engagements, foreign aud domestic, and to 
keep the United States from political connection with every other 
country, to see them independent of all ani under the influence of 
none. In a word, I want an American character that the powers 
ef Europe may be convinced that we act for ourselves and not for 
‘others. This, in my judgment, is the only way to be respected 
abroad and happy at home, and not by becoming partisans “of 
Great Britain or France create dissension, disturb the public 
tranquillity, and destroy, perhaps forever, the cement which binds 
the Union.” 

In ‘a letter to William Heath, dated May 20, 1797, ‘he expressed the 
hope that— 

our citizens would advocate their own ‘cause instead of that of 
any other nation under the sun; ‘that is, if instead of being 
Frenchmen or Englishmen in politics, they would be Americans, 
indignant at any attempt of either or any other power to establish 
an influence in our councils or presume to sow the seeds of dis- 
cord or disunion among us.” 

Fully conscious that his exhausted ‘country needed peace and quiet 
‘for its convalescence, he was nevertheless not a peace-at-any-price ” 
‘adherent. He did mot cherish the Musion that even in ‘his day our 
Nation could have the immunity of a ‘hermit nation. 

When he delivered in December, 1793, his second inaugural address, 
war had again broken out im Europe, and the burden of ‘his message 
naturally dealt with the many novel problems which then confronted 
the infant Republic. He said: 

“I can not recommend to your notice measures for the fulfill- 
ment of our duties to the rest of the world without ‘again pressing 
upon you the necessity of ‘placing ourselves in a condition of com- 
plete defense and of ‘exacting from them the fulfillment of thetic 
duties toward us. The United States ought not to indulge u 
persuasion that, contrary to the order of human events, they will 
forever keep at a distance those painful ‘appeals to arms with 
which ‘the ‘history ‘of every other nation abounds. There 18 u rank 
due to the United ‘States among nations which will be withheld, 
if not absolutely lost, by the reputation of weakness. If we desire 
to avoid insult, we must be able to repel ft; if we desire to secure 
peace, one of the most powerful instruments of our rising pros- 
perity, it must be known that wWe are at all times ready for war” 

What a veriflention these words had 10 years ago. Had America 
been ready for war when the Lusitania was sunk, the history of this 
era would have been written to better purpose. Hail it then taken up 
the gauntlet and resented that eruel outrage the ‘World War would 
have ended in 1916, and the worst sacrifices of human life and ‘treasure 


| would have been averted. -Lloyd-George once said to me, Europe 


ould have stood and ‘survived three years of this war but the fourth 
was fatal.“ History may yet verify his statement. 

In a letter to Gouverneur Morris, dated December 22, 1795, Wash- 
‘ington after reaffirming ‘his policy of nonintervention in European 
‘politics on :account.of the weakness of the Infant Republic, added: 

If this country is preserved in tranquillity 20 years longer, it 
may bid defiance in a just cause to any power whatever.” 

It was in the Farewell Address that he framed in the most deliberate 
and precise manner his views as to the forelgn policy of the Govern- 
ment. I need not remind you of the care and deliberation with which 
this immortal valedletory was prepared. He first planned it at the end 
-of his first term, and it evidently occupied his thoughts during fhe 
whole of his second term. He submitted drafts of it to Madison, dis- 
cussed it with Jefferson and Knox, and finally ‘engaged ‘the acute mind 
and eloquent pen df Hamilton in its ‘tinal preparation. Thus the 
Farewell Address, possibly the noblest state document in the ‘history 
‘of the world, represents the mature wisdom and deliberate ‘political 
philosophy of Washington, not only for ‘his own day but for the future 


at the earnest solicitation of both Jefferson and Hamilton, that he of his Nation. 

Solemnly he warned us against— 
“excessive partiality for one foreign nation and excessive dis- 
like of another. © The great rule of conduct for vou ‘in 
regard to foreign nations is, in extending our commercial relations 


agreed to recepta ‘reelection. 

It was not alone these two quarreling lawyers who thus made his 
uife miserable, when he was trying to construct the edifice of our 
Government on a sure foundation, but even more irritating to him 
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to them, to have as little political connection as possible. Europe 
has a set of primary interests which to us have none or a very 
remote relation. Hence she must be engaged in frequent con- 
troyersies, the causes of which are essentially foreign to our con- 
cerns. Hence, therefore, it must be unwise in us to implicate our- 
Selves by unofficial ties in the ordinary vicissitudes of her politics 
or the ordinary combinations and collisions of her friendships or 
enynities.” 

Please note the reiteration of the word “ordinary.” It suggests 
by necessary implication a belief on the part of Washington that there 
might arise extraordinary vicissitudes in European politics which 
would involve the welfare of civilization itself, and as to these he 
was careful not to exclude the legitimate right and interest of the 
United States to have a voice. He recognized the possibility that 
extraordinary crises might arise in the world, in which the United 
States could not be a passive spectator. For such emergencies he 
recommended “ temporary alliances,” and thus America’s intervention 
in 1917 in the World War and its temporary alliance with England 
and France was not a departure from his policy. 

Again, in the Farewell Address, he expressly predicates his obser- 
vations on the conditions which then prevailed and again prophetically 
calls attention to the fact that if the infant Republic simply abstains 
from intervention in the destructive policies of the Old World in its 
infancy a day will come when all nations must reckon with it, 
for he says: 

“If we remain one people under an efficient government, the 
period is not far off when we may defy material injury from 
external annoyance; when we may take such an attitude as will 
cause the neutrality we may at any time resolve upon to be 
scrupulously respected; when belligerent nations, under the im- 
possibility of making acquisitions, will not lightly hazard the 
giving us provocation; when we may choose peace or war as 
our interests, guided by justice, shall counsel.” 

Even more pointedly, at the close of the Farewell Address, he says, 
in further explanation of his policy of neutrality in the then pending 
war between England and France: 

“With me a predominant motive has been to endeavor to gain 
time to our country to settle and mature its yet recent institutions, 
and to progress without interruption to that degree of strength 
and consistency which it may be necessary to give it, humanly 
speaking, the command of its own fortunes.” 

To-day his sagacity is vindicated, for the Nation which he founded 
is the most powerful in the world and, as no other, has “ the command 
of its own fortunes.” 

Washington never intended to commit his Nation to a perpetual 
policy of political isolation, When he strongly and sagaciously advised 
his country against having “alliances” or political connections“ 
with other countries, the precise meaning which he gave to those terms 
must be steadily borne in mind. Civilization was then a community 
of detached and isolated States, between whom there was no coopera- 
tive effort for the maintenance of international law and the preserya- 
tion of peace. Alliances and treaty relations between nations then 
were for purposes of offense and defense and bound the respective 
nations in a community of purely selfish interest. International arbi- 
tration was almost unknown, while such a federation of the world as 
was realized in the two Hague conventions was as undreamed a possi- 
bility as Marconi’s instantaneous transmission of news “by the sight- 
less courlers of the air.” It was an age in which each nation was an 
Ishmael and international morality was almost nonexistent. 

Is there anything in Washington's words or deeds which justifies 
the assumption that the Lion of Trenton did not intend his Republic 
to realize its full destiny as a great, masterful, and beneficent people 
in proportion to its strength? Could he who witnessed and directed 
the mysterious and puissant impulse which led the Colonies to throw 
off their allegiance to Great Britain and assume an independent station 
among the nations of the world ignore the fact that that instinct 
for expanding power would remain with us while Anglo-Saxon blood 
flowed in our veins? If he were alive to-day, would he reject the 
locomotive for the stage coach or the repeating rifle for the flintlock 
musket? When he lived the Atlantic coast was our cradle. Had he lived 
to see our Nation in its lusty youth on the banks of the Mississippi, 
and later reaching the shores of the Pacific, and still later had seen 
our flag greeting the rising sun in the harbor of Manila, would he, 
of all men, accept a policy which seeks to limit the power and in- 
fiuence of the Republic to the Western Hemisphere and which attempts 
to surrender the world-wide and beneficent influence in the affairs 
of man to which the greatness of our people and the strength of our 
resources alike entitle us? f 

Those who would keep the Republic in her swaddling clothes and 
invoke the great name of Washington should first convince us that 
if he were the President of the most powerful Nation he would advise 
it to yleld precedence to lesser and weaker powers. Would he, of all 
men, ignore the fact that as our people have derived from civilization 
inestimable rights and privileges, we owe a cérresponding duty to be a 
potent and beneficent force in the councils of mankind? 


While Washington would never have favored in this day of our 
strength a policy of isolation, yet I think he would still oppose any 
permanent alliance or political connection that would impair our free- 
dom to act on our own judgment as to what is just and wise in each 
recurring crisis of civilization. Independence, and not isolation would 
be his policy to-day. 

In his eighth annual address, he again refers to the European com- 
plications. He says: 

“To an active external commerce the protection of a naval force 
is indispensable, This is manifest with regard to wars in which 
a State is itself a party. But besides this, it is in our own experi- 
ence that the most sincere neutrality is not a sufficient guard 
against the depredations of nations at war. To secure respect to 
a neutral flag requires a naval force organized and ready to vindi- 
cate it from insult or aggression. This may even prevent the 
necessity of going to war by discouraging belligerent powers from 
committing such violations of the rights of the neutral party as 
may, first or last, leave no other option. * * * These con- 
siderations invite the United States to look to the means, and to 
set about the gradual creation of a navy, * * Will it not, 
then, be advisable to begin without delay to provide and lay up 
the materials for the building and equipping of ships of war, and 
to proceed in the work by degrees, in proportion as our resources 
shall render it practicable without inconvenience, so that a future 
war of Europe may not find our commerce in the same unprotected 
state in which it was found by the present!“ ; 

If Washington's foreign policy be in part limited to his times and 
the then prevailing conditions, yet in part it is intended to be our 
guide for all time. Thus he says: : 

“Observe good faith and justice toward all nations; cultivate 
peace and harmony with all. Religion and morality enjoin this 
country, and can it be that good policy does not equally enjoin 
it? It will be worthy of a free, enlightened, and, at no distant 
period, a great nation to give to mankind the magnanimous and 
too novel example of people always guided by an exalted justice 
and benevolence.” 

My fellow citizens, that is a policy whose infinite truth and value 
“time can not wither or custom stale.” Can it be doubted that if he 
were to-day to “revisit the glimpses of the moon” and entering this 
hall address us to-day, he would say: 

“Americans, what I said to you in 1796 I repeat to-day in 
1925. My words were addressed not alone to the little America 
of my day but that future America, whose greatness I foresaw. 
My dream is realized. You are now the greatest Nation of the 
world, and soon you will be of such overshadowing power that 
vou can bring peace to the world. But that new ‘pax Romana’ 
must be a peace of justice and not of power. 

“To that great end be free! Do not by any entangling alliance 
or political connection impair your full freedom to observe good 
faith and justice toward all nations. Do not subordinate your 
judgment to any nation. You have been the liberator of man- 
kind, now be its pacificator. Be not only just to all, but gen- 
erous to all. Do not in this day of your wealth and power be 
unmindful of the distresses of nations that are suffering from the 
errors and misfortunes of many centuries, You can conquer— 
not by force, but by giving ‘to mankind the magnanimous and too 
novel example of a people always guided by an exalted justice and 
benevolence.’ America— 

“To thine own self be true and it must follow, as the night 
the day, thou cau'st not then be false to any man.“ 

What were his views in those last days of his life, and of the eight- 
eenth century? Europe was then rocking with revolution. Napoleon 
had destroyed the last remnant of free government and had selzed 
the reins of power as first consul, All Europe was uniting against him 
and mankind was destined to see 15 years of bloody strife, which was 
only to culminate on the field of Waterloo. 

While Washington was not destined to see this, for he died shortly 
before Napoleon won his great victory on the plains of Marengo, yet 
we can imagine the old soldier in his retirement at Mount Vernon fol- 
lowing with eager vision the extraordinary developments in the Old 
World and the rising sun of the new Cæsar. I can imagine him in 
that last autumn of his life seated on the porch of his beloved Mount 
Vernon in the gathering twilight—emblematic of the dying day of his 
life—and silently gazing upon the Potomac as it moved toward the 
sea, a symbol of the infinite mystery of time. 

It was on such an October evening a few months before he died, with 
the autumn leaves falling from the trees upon the green lawns of his 
much-loved home, that he retired to his study and wrote in a letter to a 
friend his last expression of opinion as to the affairs of the world, 
and what he thus wrote can be applied to the conditions of the present 
hour, as expressing his opinion if he were alive to-day. He said: 

“The affairs of Europe have taken a most important and inter- 
esting turn. * * My own wish is to see everything settled 
upon the best and surest foundation for the peace and happiness of 
mankind without regard to this, that, or any other nation, A 
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more destructive sword never was drawn, at least in modern times, 
than this war has produced. It is time to sheath it and give peace 
to mankind.” 

Thus spoke and still speaks the world’s noblest citizen, and to that 
ideal of peace mankind is steadily marching. At its head is still the 
great soldier who, If “ first in war,“ was also first in peace"; for— 

“the path of the just is as the shining light, that shineth more 
and more unto the perfect day.” 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. BORAH. I move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After 20 minutes spent 
in executive session the doors were reopened. 


PROTECTION OF COMMERCIAL, INDUSTRIAL, AND AGRICULTUBAL 
TRADE-MARKS AND COMMERCIAL NAMES 


In executive session this day, the following convention was 
ratified and, on motion of Mr. Boram, the injunction of secrecy 
was removed therefrom: 


Yo the Senate: 


With a view to receiving the advice and consent of the Senate 
to ratification, I transmit herewith, authenticated by the 
Chilean Ministry for Foreign Affairs, which is the depositary 
of the original, a copy of a convention for the protection of 
commercial, industrial, and agricultural trade-marks and com- 
mercial names, which was signed at Santiago, Chile, on April 
28, 1923, by the delegates of the United States and of the other 
Governments represented at the Fifth International Conference 
of American States. 

I invite the attention of the Senate to the accompanying 
report of the Secretary of State concerning two omissions from 
the English text of this eonvention as it was approved by the 
American delegates, and join in the recommendation which he 
makes that action by the Senate giving advice and consent to 
the ratification of the convention, if given, may include an 
understanding that the two omitted phrases are to be included 
in the ratification. 

CALVIN COOLIDGE. 

Tue WHITE House, January 31, 1924. 


THE PRESIDENT: 


The undersigned, the Secretary of State, has the honor to lay 
before the President, with a view to its transmission to the 
Senate to receive the advice and consent of that body to ratifi- 
cation, if his judgment approve thereof, an authenticated copy 
each of the English, Spanish, Portuguese, and French texts of 
a convention for the protection of commercial, industrial, and 
agricultural trade-marks and commercial names, which was 
signed at Santiago, Chile, on April 28, 1923, by the delegates of 
the United States and of the other Governments represented 
at the Fifth International Conference of American States. - 

The convention was signed in one original, which is deposited 
in the ministry for foreign affairs of the Republic of Chile, by 
which the authenticated copies of the four texts herewith sub- 
mitted were furnished. 

It is evident from a comparison of the four texts, and after 
consultation of the records of the American delegation to the 
conference that, due to an error of the printer, there are two 
inadvertent omissions from the authenticated English text, one 
from Section I, Article VIII, of the Convention, and the other 
from Article If of the Appendix. 

In the authenticated English, Spanish, Portuguese, and 
French texts Article VIII, Section I, of the convention reads 
respectively as follows: 


SECTION 1. To keep a detailed record of the applications for the rec- 
ognition of marks received through the national offices of registration 
of this conyention, as well as of all assignments or transfers thereof 
and of all notices pertaining thereto. 

Parraro I. Llevár nota circunstanciada de las solicitudes de recono- 
cimiento de marcas que reciban por medio de las oficinas nacionales y 
tramiten para los efectos de esta Convencion, asi como de las trans- 
ferencias y demas datos que a dichas marcas se refieran. 

PARAGRAPHE 1, Prendre note detaillee des demandes de reconnaissance 
de marques, transmises par Fintermedlaire des bureaux nationaux. 
Leur donner cours, selon cette Conyention. Tenir compte des transferts 
et autres renseignements se rapportant a ces marques, 

PARAGRAPHO 1, Manter um assentamento detalhado dos pedidos de 
reconhecimento de marcas recebidos por intermedio das reparticoes 
naciones e que lhes forem enviados para os effeltos desta Convencao, 
assim como das transferencias ou demais informacoes relativas as ditas 
marcas, 


ILXVI— 288 


To make the meaning clear and to conform to the texts in the 
eee languages the English text of this section should read as 
‘ollows: 


Section 1. To keep a detailed record of the applications for the rec- 
ognition of marks received through the national offices of registration 
and to which they give course for the purposes of this convention, as 
well as of all assiguments or transfers thereof and of all notices per- 
taining thereto, 


The words in italics, namely, “and to which they give course 
for the purposes,” are those which are omitted from the au- 
thenticated English text, and they should be inserted in order 
to make the meaning clear and to make the English text con- 
form to the texts of the other three languages. 

Article II of the authenticated Appendix, subheading C, line 
2, reads in the four languages as follows: 


The date of the application in the State of first registration or de- 
posit ; 

La fecha de la solicitud de registro en el Estado de primer registro 
o deposito; 

La date de la premiere demande d'enregistrement ou depot. 

A data do pedido de registro no Estado de primerio registro ou de- 
posito. 


To make its meaning clear and to conform to the languages 
of the other texts, the line mentioned should be made to read 
as follows: 


The date of the application for registration in the State of first regis- 
tration or deposit. 


The words“ for registration“ are those omitted from the au- 
thenticated English text. 

The English text of this convention is of direct importance 
only to this country, inasmuch as the languages of the other 
signatory countries are Spanish, French, or Portuguese. The 
convention, however, was signed in the four languages, and in 
order to make the necessary corrections in the English text 
this Government would require authorization from each one of 
the other 17 signatory Governments. This would entail an 
indefinite and unfortunate delay in submitting the treaty to 
the Senate. It is therefore suggested that it be recommended 
to the Senate that in giving its advice and consent to ratifica- 
tion, if it should do so, such action be taken with the expressed 
understanding that Article VIII, Section I, and Article II of 
the Appendix, subheading C, line 2, should read as set forth 
above in the corrected paragraphs. 

Respectfully submitted. 

CHARLES E. HUGHES. 

DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 

Washington, January 30, 1924. 


FIFTH INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE OF AMERICAN STATES. 


CONVENTION FOR THE PROTECTION OF COMMERCIAL, INDUSTRIAL, AND 
AGRICULTURAL TRADE-MARKS AND COMMERCIAL NAMES, 


Their excellencies the Presidents of Venezuela, Panama, 
United States of America, Uruguay, Ecuador, Chile, Guatemala, 
Nicaragua, Costa Rica, Brazil, Salvador, Colombia, Cuba, Para- 
1 Dominican Republic, Honduras, Argentine Republic, and 
Haiti. 

Being desirous that their respective countries may be repre- 
sented at the Fifth International Conference of American 
States, have sent thereto, the following Delegates, duly author- 
ized to approye the recommendations, resolutions, conventions, 
and treaties which they might deem advantageous to the inter- 
ests of America: 

Venezuela: César Zumeta, José Austria ; 

Panamá: Narciso Garay, José Lefevre; 

United States of America; Henry B. Fletcher, Frank B. Kel- 
logg, Atlee Pomerene, Willard Saulsbury, Frank C. Partridge, 
George E. Vincent, William Erie Fowler, Leo S. Rowe; 

Uruguay: J. Antonio Bureo, Eugenio Martinez Thedy; 

Ecuador: Rafael M. Arizaga, José Rafael Bustamente, Dr. 
Alberto Muñoz Vernaza ; 

Chile: Agustin Edwards, Manuel Rivas Vicuña, Carlos Aldu- 
nate Solar, Luis Barros Borgoño, Emilio Bello Codesido, An- 
tonio Huneeus, Alcibiades Roldán, Guillermo Subercaseaux, 
Alejandro del Rio; 

Guatemala: Eduardo Poirier, Maximo Soto Hall; 

Nicaràgua : Carlos Cuadra Pasos, Arturo Elizondo; 

Costa Rica: Alejandro Alvarado Quirós ; 

United States of Brazil: Afranio de Mello Franco, Sylvino 
Gurgel do Amaral, J. de P. Rodriguez Alves, A. de Ipanema 
Moreira, Helio Lobo; 

El Salvador: Cecilio Bustamente; 
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Colombia: Guillermo Valencia, Laureano Gómez, Carlos 
Uribe Echeverri ; 

Cuba: José C. Vidal y Caro, Carlos Garcia Vélez, Aristides 
Agiiero, Manuel Märquez Sterling; 

Paraguay: Manuel Gondra; 

Dominican Republic: Tulio M. Cestero; 

Honduras: Benjamin Villaseca Mujica ; 

Argentine Republic: Manuel Augusto Montes de Oca, Fer- 
nando Saguier, Manuel Malbrän; 

Haiti: Arturo Rameau. 

Who, after having presented their credentials and the same 
haying been found in due and proper form, have agreed upon 
the following Convention for the Protection of Commercial, 
Industrial, and Agricultural Trade-Marks, and Commercial 
Names, which shall be regarded as revision of the Convention 
of Buenos Aires of 1910: ; 

ARTICLE 1 


Section 1. The High Contracting Parties agree that any com- 
mercial, industrial, or agricultural trade-mark registered or de- 
posited in any of the States signatory of the Convention, by a 
person domiciled in any of such States, either directly, or 
through his duly authorized representative, may obtain in the 
other signatory States the same protection granted by them to 
the marks registered or deposited in their own territory, with- 
out prejudice to the rights of third parties and provided that 
the formalities and conditions required by the domestic law of 
each State, as well as the following requirements, are complied 
with: 

(a) Any person interested in the registration or deposit 
of the mark shall present to the proper Inter American Bureau 
through the proper office of the State of first registration or 
deposit, an application for recognition of the rights claimed, in 
accordance with the requirements prescribed in the Appendix 
of this Convention, which is declared to be a part hereof. 

(b) He shall pay, besides the fees or charges established by 
the domestic legislation of each State in which recognition 
of rights is desired, and other expenses incident to such recog- 
nition, a fee equivalent in value to fifty dollars ($50.00) 
United States gold, this sum to be paid only once for each 
period and for a single mark. Such fee shall be used to cover 
the expenses of the said Inter American Burean. 

Section 2. The period during which protection is granted 
shall be the same as that accorded by the laws of the particular 
State. 

Section 3. Protection under this Convention may be renewed 
at the expiration of each period upon fulfillment of the re- 
quirements set forth in paragrah (b) hereof. Application for 
renewal may also be made by the interested party directly to 
the proper Inter American Bureau. 

Section 4. Commercial names shall be protected in all the 
signatory States, without deposit or registration, whether the 
same form part of a trade mark or not, in accordance with 
the domestic law of each State. 


ARTICLE U 


The date of filing in the State where first application is 
made for registration or deposit through the proper Inter 
American Bureau, in the absence of other proof of ownership 
of a mark, shall determine priority for the registration or 
deposit of such mark in any of the signatory States. 


ARTICLE ul 


Section I. Each signatory State, upon receipt of an appli- 
cation for recognition communicated by the proper Inter Amer- 
ican Bureau, shall determine whether protection can be granted 
in accordance with its laws, and notify the Inter American 
Bureau as soon as possible of its decision. 

Secrion 2. In ease objection is made to the registration or 
deposit of a mark under this Convention, the term to answer 
such objection in the country where it is made shall begin 
ninety days after the date of sending notice of such objection 
to the proper Inter American Bureau. This Bureau shall have 
no other part in the controversy originated by the opposition. 

ARTICLE IV 


The transfer of a mark registered or deposited in one of the 
contracting States shall be equally in each one of 
the other States with the same force and effect as if made in 
accordance with the respective laws of each one of those States, 
provided that the mark transferred is a mark registered or 
deposited in the country where the recognition of transfer- 
ence under this Convention is applied for, and_provided that 
the principles of Article V of this Convention are not im- 
paired. Notification of transfer shall be made through the 


proper office of the State of first registration or deposit and 
the proper Inter American Bureau, upon payment of the fees 
corresponding to each State for such transference. 


ARTICLE ¥ 


Srorrox 1. In any civil, criminal, or administrative proceed- 
arising in a country with respect to a mark, such as oppo- 
sition, falsification, imitation, or unauthorized appropriation, 
as also the false representation as to the origin of a product, 
the domestic authorities of the same State alone shall have 
jurisdiction thereof, and the precepts of law and procedure of 
that State shall be observed, 

Section 2. When refused protection under this Convention 
in a signatory State because of prior registration or a pending 
application for registration, the proprietor of a mark claiming 
recognition of rights under this Convention shall have right 
to seek and obtain the cancellation of the previously rezis- 
tered mark, upon proving, according to the procedure by law 
x} ape country where cancellation is sought, such refusal and 

er: 

(a) That he had legal protection for his mark in any of the 
contracting States before the date of application for the regis- 
tration which he seeks to cancel; or 

(b) That the registrant had no right to the ownership, use, 
or employment of the registered mark at the date of its de- 

t; or 

(o) That the mark covered by the registration which he 
seeks to cancel has been abandoned. 

Secrion 3 (transitory). Those who have heretofore sought 
the benefits of this Convention for their marks and who have 
been denied protection in certain States, may avail themselves 
of the right established in this articie within two years after 
the present revision enters into effect. Those who subse- 
quently seek to secure the benefits of the Convention shall have 
a period of one year, calculated in each instance from the day 
following that of the receipt by the proper Inier American 
Bureau of notice of refusal of protection, within which they 
may avail themselves of this right. 

Section 4. This recourse shall not be applicable to trade- 
marks the registration or deposit of which is already beyond 
question under national legislation; but it shall apply to 
renewals. 

Section 5. The proof that a trade-mark conceals or mis- 
represents the true quality, nature, or origin of the mer- 
chandise covered by it, shall be cause for cancellation of the 
registration or deposit effected through the respective Inter 
American Bureau. 

ARTICLE VI 


For the purposes indicated in the present Convention, a 
Union of American Nations is hereby constituted which shall 
act through two international Bureaus, established, one in the 
city of Havana and the other in the city of Rio de Janeiro. 

ARTICLE VII 


The High Contracting Parties agree to confer the postal 
frank on the official correspondence of the Bureaus, 


ARTICLE VIII 


The Inter American Bureaus for the registration of trade- 
marks shall have the following duties: 

Section 1. To keep a detailed record of the applications for 
the recognition of marks received through the national offices 
of registration of this Convention, as well as of all assignments 
or transfers thereof and of all notices pertaining thereto. 

SECTION 2. To communicate to each of the contracting States, 
for such action as may be necessary, the applications for 
recognition received. 

Section 3. To distribute the fees received, in accordance 
with the provisions of paragraph (ö), Article I. 

The Inter American Bureaus shall remit to the proper gov- 
ernments or, if the governments should so desire, to their 
local representatives in Havana and Rio de Janeiro, duly au- 
thorized therefor, the charges stipulated, at the time when 
recognition of the alleged rights is requested by the applicant 
in accordance with this Convention. The cost of remitting 
the said charges shall be for account of the States to which 
remittance is made. The Inter American Bureaus shall return 
to the interested parties any sums returned to such Bureaus. 

Secrion 4. To communicate to the State of first registration 
or deposit, for the information of the owner of the mark, the 
notices received from other countries with respect to the grant- 
ing, opposition to, or denial of protection, or any other cir- 
cumstance related to the mark. 

Section 5. To publish periodical bulletins in which shall ap- 
pear notices of applications for protection in accordance with 
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this Convention, received from and sent to the various States 
under the provisions of the Convention, as well as documents, 
information, studies and articles concerning protection of in- 
dustrial property. 

The High Contracting Parties agree to furnish to the Inter 
‘American Bureaus all the official gazettes, reviews and other 
publications containing notices of the registration of trade- 
marks and commercial names, as well as of judicial proceed- 
ings and decisions relative thereto. 

Section 6. To carry on any investigation on the subject of 
trade-marks which the government of any of the signatory 
States may request, and to encourage the investigation of 
problems, difficulties or obstacles which may hinder the op- 
eration of this Convention. 

Srortox 7. To cooperate with the governments of the con- 
tracting States in the preparation of material for interna- 
tional conferences on this subject; to present to the said 
States such suggestions as they may consider useful, and such 
opinions as may be requested as to what modifications should 
be introduced in the present Convention, or in the laws con- 
cerning industrial property; and in general to facilitate the 
execution of the purposes of this Convention. 

Section 8. To inform the signatory governments at least 
once a year as to the work which the Bureaus are doing. 

Secrion 9. To maintain relations with similar offices, and 
scientific and industrial institutions and organizations for the 
exchange of publications, information, and data relative to 
progress of the law or industrial property. 

Srorion 10. To establish, in accordance with the provisions 
of this Convention, the regulations which the Directors may 
consider necessary for the internal administration of the 
Bureaus. 

ARTICLE IX 

The Bureau established in the city of Havana shall arrange 
with the contracting States for the registration or deposit of 
commercial, industrial, and agricultural trade-marks coming 
from the United States of America, Cuba, Haiti, Dominican 
Republic, Guatemala, El Salvador, Honduras, Nicaragua, 
Costa Rica, Panama, Colombia, and Ecuador. 

The Bureau established in Rio de Janeiro shall arrange for 
the registration of the marks coming from Brazil, Uruguay, 
the Argentine Republic, Paraguay, Chile, and Venezuela. 

Transitory paragraph.—The Inter American Bureau of Rio 
de Janeiro shall be installed as soon as the present Convention 
shall have been ratified by one third of the signatory States. 


ARTICLE X 


The two Inter American Bureaus shall be considered as one, 
and, for the purposes of uniformity in their procedure, it is 
provided: 

(a) That both Bureaus adopt the same system of books and 
of accounts; 

(5) That each of them send to the other copies of all applica- 
tions, registrations, communications and other documents rela- 
tive to the recognition of the rights of owners of marks. 


ARTICLE XI 


The Inter American Bureaus shall both be governed by the 
same regulations, prepared for the purpose by the governments 
of the Republics of Cuba and of Brazil. 


ARTICLE XII 


The part of the fees received by each Inter American Bureau 
which is stipulated for this purpose by the provisions of this 
Convention, shall be assigned to the maintenance and opera- 
tion thereof. 

The proceeds of the sale of publications by the Inter Ameri- 
can Bureau to individuals shall be assigned to the same pur- 
pose; and if both these sums should be insufficient, the deficit 
shall be paid by the contracting States in the following man- 
ner: 

80% of the total deficit of the operating budget of both 
Bureaus shall be paid by the contracting States in proportion 
to the number of marks which they may have had registered 
each year through the Inter American Bureaus, and the balance 
of 20% by the same States in proportion to the number of 
marks they may have registered at the request of the Inter 
American Bureaus, 

Any annual surplus in one of the Bureaus shall be assigned 
to the reduction of the deficit, if any, of the other. 

The Inter American Bureaus shall not incur any expense or 
obligation which does not appear in their definitive budgets and 
for which no funds may have been made ayuailable at the time 
of incurring such expense or obligation. 

The provisional budget of annual expendittres of each Bu- 
reau shall be submitted to the approval of the Government of 


the State in which such Bureau is established, and shall be 
communicated to the contracting States for such observations 
as they may see fit to formulate. 

The auditing of the accounts of the Inter American Bureaus 
shall be done by the officer authorized by the respective govern- 
ment, and the Directors of the Bureaus shall transmit the 
auditor’s report to the contracting States through diplomatic 
channels, 

ARTICLE XIII 


Trade-marks which enjoy the protection of the Convention of 
1910 shall continue to enjoy this protection without payment of 
any fees to the contracting States. 

The High Contracting Parties agree that the protection ac- 
corded by their national legislation to all marks received up to 
the day on which the revised Convention becomes effective 
shall continue to be granted in accordance with the Convention 
of 1910, if they have ratified it. 

Nore.—This article provides for the continuity of protection 
of marks registered under the Convention of 1910. 


ARTICLE XIV 


The ratifications or adhesions to this Convention shall be 
communicated to the Government of the Republic of Chile, 
which shall communicate them to the other signatory or ad- 
hering States. These communications shall take the-place of 
an exchange of ratifications. 

The revised Convention shall become effective thirty days 
after the receipt by the Government of Chile of notice of rati- 
fication by a number of countries equivalent to one third of 
the signatory States, and from that moment the Convention 
signed on August 20, 1910, shall cease to exist, without preju- 
dice to the provisions of Article XIII of this Convention. 

The Goyernment of Chile obligates itself to communicate by 
telegraph and in writing to all the signatory and adhering 
States the date on which the Convention in its present form 
becomes effective in accordance with the provisions of this 
Article. 

ARTICLE’ XV 

The American States not represented in this Conference may 
adhere to this Convention by communicating their decision in 
due form to the Government of the Republic of Chile, and shall 
be assigned to the group which each may select. 


ARTICLE XYI 


Any signatory State that may see fit to withdraw from this 
Convention, shall so notify the Government of the Republic of 
Chile, which shall communicate the fact to the other signatory 
States; and one year after the receipt of such notification, this 
Convention shall cease in respect of the State that shall have 
withdrawn, but such withdrawal shall not affect the rights 
previously acquired in accordance with this Convention. 


ARTICLE XVII 


The Inter American Bureaus shall continue so long as not 
less than one-half of the ratifying States adhere to the Conven- 
tion. If the number of States adhering to the Convention shall 
become less than half, the Bureaus shall be liquidated under 
the direction of the Governments of Cuba and Brazil, and their 
funds shail be distributed among the adhering countries in the 
same proportion as they would have contributed to their sup- 
port. The buildings and other tangible property of the Bu- 
reaus shall become the property of the Governments of Cuba 
and Brazil, respectively, in recognition of the services of those 
Republics in giving effect to the Convention, it being under- 
stood that the said Governments shall dedicate such property 
to purposes preeminently inter American in character. 

The High Contracting Parties agree to accept as final any 
steps which may be taken for the liquidation of the Bureaus. 

The termination of the Convention shall not affect rights 
acquired during the period of its effectiveness. 


ARTICLE XVIII 
Any differences between the contracting States relative to 


the interpretation or execution of this Convention shall be 
decided by arbitration. 


APPENDIX 
REGULATIONS 


ARTICLE I. Any application to obtain protection under the 
Convention of which the present appendix is a part shall be 
made by the owner of the mark or his legal representative to 
the administration of the State of first registration or deposit, 
in the manner prescribed by the respective regulations, accom- 
panied by a money order payable to the Director of the proper 
Inter American Bureau in the sum required by this Convention. 
His application and money order shall be accompanied by an 
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electrotype of the mark reproducing it as registered in the 
State of first registration or deposit and having the dimen- 
sions required in the State of first registration or deposit. 

ARTICLE II. The administration of the State of first registra- 
tion or deposit, having ascertained that the registration of the 
mark is regular and in force, shall send to the Inter American 
Bureau: 

A. The money order; 

B. The electrotype of the mark; 

C. A certificate in duplicate containing the following details: 

1. The name and address of the owner of the mark; 

2. The date of the application for registration in the State of 
first registration or deposit ; 

3. The date of registration of the mark in the State of first 
registration or deposit; 

4. The order number of the registration in the State of first 
registration or deposit; 

5. The date of expiration of the protection of the mark in the 
State of first registration or deposit; 

6. A facsimile of the mark; 

7. A statement of the goods on which the mark is used; 

8. The date of the application for recognition of the rights 
claimed under the Convention. 

Should the applicant wish to claim color as a distinctive 
element of his mark, he shall send thirty copies of the mark 
printed on paper, showing the color, and a brief description of 
the same. 

ARTICLE III. The proper Inter American Bureau, upon receipt 
of the communication of the office of the State of first regis- 
tration or deposit, mentioned in the foregoing article, shall 
enter all the information in its books and inform the office of 
the State of first registration or deposit of the receipt of the 
applicatien and of the number and date of the entry. 

ARTICLE IV. Copies of the entry in the books of the respec- 
tive Inter American Bureau containing all the details required 
shall be sent to the administration of the States in which the 
Convention has been ratified and in which protection is applied 
for. This data shall also be sent to the other contracting 
States, for the purposes of information. 

ARTICLE V. The Inter American Bureaus shall publish in their 
bulletins reproductions of the marks received and such particu- 
lars as are necessary. 

ARTICLE VI. The notice of acceptance, opposition or refusal 
of a mark by the contracting States shall be transmitted by the 
proper Inter American Burean to the administration of the 
State of first registration or deposit with a view to its com- 
munication to whom it may concern. 

ARTICLE VII. Changes in ownership of a mark communicated 
to the respective Inter American Bureau shall be entered in its 
register and corresponding notice sent to other contracting 
States. 

ARTICLE VIII. The Directors of the Inter American Bureaus 
may, in their discretion, appoint or remove the officials or em- 
ployees of their Bureaus, giving notice thereof to the govern- 
ments of the countries where such offices are established. 

In Witness whereof, the Delegates sign this Convention, and 
affix the seal of the Fifth International Conference of American 
States, in the city of Santiago, Chile, on the twenty-eighth day 
of the month of April in the year one thousand nine hundred 
and twenty-three, in English, Spanish, Portuguese and French. 

This Convention shall be filed in the Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs of the Republic of Chile in order that certified copies 
may be made and forwarded through appropriate diplomatic 
channels to each of the Signatory States. 

(Signed) for Venezuela: C. Zumeta, José Austria; for 
Panama: Marciso Garay, J. E. Lefevre; for the United States 
of America: Henry P. Fletcher, Frank B. Kellogg, Atlee Pome- 
rene, Willard Saulsbury, Frank C. Partridge, George E. Vincent, 
William Erie Fowler, L. S. Rowe; for Uruguay: J. A. Buero, 
Eugenio Martinez Thedy; for Ecuador: Rafael M. Arſzaga, 
José Rafael Bustamante, A. Munoz Vernaza; for Chile: Au- 
gustin Edwards, Manuel Rivas Vicufia, Carlos Aldunate S., L. 
Barros B., Emilio Bello C., Antonio Huneeus, Alcibiades Roldán, 
Guillermo Subercaseaux, Alejandro del Rio; for Guatemala: 
Eduardo Poirier, Máximo Soto Hall; for Nicaragua: Carlos 
Cuadra Pasos, Arturo Elizondo; for Costa Rica: Alejandro 
Alvarado Quirós; for the United States of Brazil: Afranio 
de Mello Franco, S. Gurgel do Amaral, J. de P. Rodriguez Alves, 
A. de Ipanema Moreira, Heilio Lobo; for El Salvador: Cecilio 
Bustamante; for Colombia: Guillermo Valencia, Laureano 
Gomez, Carlos Uribe Echeverri; for Cuba: J. C. Vidal Caro. 
Carlos Garcia Vélez, A. de Agtiero, M. Márquez Sterling; for 
Paraguay: M. Gondra; for the Dominican Republic: Tulio M. 
Cestero; for Honduras: Benjamin Villaseca M.; for the Ar- 


gentine Republic: M. A. Montes de Oca, Fernando Saguier, 
Manuel E. Malbrin; for Hayti: Arthur Rameau. 
MANUEL Rivas Vicuna 
Secretaire General, 
(Seal of the Fifth Pan American Conference) 
Esta conforme 
ALBERTO ORUCHAGA 

(Stamp of the Ministry for Foreign Affairs of Chile.) 

Resolved (two-thirds of the Senators present concurring 
therein), That the Senate advise and consent to the ratifica- 
tion on the part of the United States of Executive U, a conven- 
tion for the protection of commercial, industrial, and agricul- 
tural trade-marks and commercial names, signed at Santiago, 
Chile, on April 28, 1923, between the United States and other 
Governments represented at the Fifth International Confer- 
ence of American States, subject to the following understand- 
ings or conditions: 

First, that in section 1 of Article VIII the words “and to 
which they give course for the purposes,” the equivalents of 
which appear in the Spanish, Portuguese, and French texts of 
the convention, shall be inserted in the English text after the 
word “registration,” so that the English text of the section 
shall read as follows: 

“Section 1. To keep a detailed record of the applications for 
the recognition of marks received through the national offices 
of registration and to which they give course for the purposes 
of this convention, as well as of all assignments or transfers 
thereof and of all notices pertaining thereto.” 

Second, that in Article II of the Appendix, subheading ©, 
line 2, the words “for registration,” the equivalents of which 
appear in the Spanish, Portuguese, and French texts, shall be 
inserted in the English text after the word “application,” so 
that the English text of the line shall read as follows: 

“2. The date of the application for registration in the State 
of first registration or deposit.” 

Third, that the expressions in Article I “without prejudice 
to the rights of third parties” and in Article II “in the absence 
of other proof of ownership of a mark” are, and shall be, in- 
terpreted to protect every user of a trade-mark in the United 
States having ownership thereof by reason of adoption and use, 
and with or without subsequent registration, from any claim 
of priority under this convention based upon an application 
or a deposit in a signatory State subsequent to the actual date 
of such adoption and use in the United States. 

Fourth, that the expression legal protection for his mark“ 
in Section 2 (a) of Article V shail be interpreted to include 
ownership of the mark in the United States acquired by adop- 
tion and use and with or without subsequent registration. 

Fifth, that nothing contained in this convention shall take 
away or lessen any trade-mark right or any right to use a 
trade-mark of any person residing or doing business in the 
United States heretofore or hereafter lawfully acquired under 
the common law or by virtne of the statutes of the several 
States or of the United States. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. CURTIS. I move that the Senate adjourn, the adjourn- 
ment being under the order previously entered, until 11 o'clock 
to-morrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate (at 6 o'clock and 
55 minutes p. m.) adjourned until to-morrow, Wednesday, Feb- 
ruary 25, 1925, at 11 o'clock a. m. 


NOMINATIONS 


Rwecutive nominations received by the Senate February 24 
(legislative day of February 17), 1925 


ASSISTANT SECRETARY or THE INTERIOR 


John H. Edwards, of Indiana, to be Assistant Secretary of 
the Interior, vice Francis M. Goodwin, resigned, 


PosTMASTERS 
COLORADO 
William B. Edwards to be postmaster at Erie, Colo., in place 
of W. J. Jones, resigned. 
é FLORIDA 
James E. Parrish to be postmaster at Larkins, Fla., in place 
of G. L. Sanders. Office became third class January 1, 1924. 
GEORGIA 
Mark A. Greene, jr., to be postmaster at Tallapoosa, Ga., in 
place of V. L. Howe, resigned. 
Fannie M. Vaughn to be postmaster at Jeffersonville, Ga., in 
place of J. R. Wimberly, deceased. 


Beulah L. McCall to be postmaster at Hinesville, Ga., in 
place of B. L. McCall. Office became third class October 1, 
1923. 

Mary V. Lynch to be postmaster at Fort Screven, Ga., in 
place of Ellen Husti. Office became third class October 1, 1923. 

Henry F. Bullardto be postmaster at Cochran, Ga., in place 
of W. E. Dunham, resigned. 

Karleene Fowler to be postmaster at Acworth, Ga., in place 
of C. A. Reed, removed. 

James L. Dunson to be postmaster at Commerce, Ga., in place 
of W. T. Thurmond. Incumbent's commission expired July 28, 
1923. 

William T. Pilcher to be postmaster at Warrenton, Ga., in 
place of R. I. Corbin. Incumbent's commission expired July 
28, 1923. 

Stella Phelps to be postmaster at Nashville, Ga., in place of 
R. H. Wheless. Incumbent's commission expired December 
10, 1922. 

Robert L. Callan to be :postmaster at Norman Park, Ga., in 
place of R. L. Callan, Incumbent’s commission expired Feb- 
ruary 4, 1924. 

Abbie F. Beacham to be postmaster at Glenwood, Ga., in 
place of A. F. Beacham. Incumbent's commission expired July 
28, 1923. 

Luther A. Jenkins to be postmaster at Crumps Park, Ga., in 
place of R. H. Millirons. Incumbent's commission expired 
August 29, 1923. 

Frances ©. Chapman to be postmaster at Buena Vista, Ga., 
in place of F. B. Chapman. Incumbent's commission expired 
February 4, 1924. 

Mae Gibbs to be postmaster at Broxton, Ga., in place of B. R. 
Leggett. Incumbent’s commission expired August 29, 1923. 

Essie C. Ware to be postmaster at Austell, Ga., in place of 
J. L. Brooks. Incumbent's commission expired June 4, 1924. 

Wesley S. Kickliter to be postmaster at Alma, Ga., in place 
of W. S. Kickliter. Incumbent's commission expired February 
4, 1924. 

. ILLINOIS 


Arden S. Coryell to be postmaster at West Union, III., in 
place of A. H. Simpson, resigned. s 

Glenn R. Adams te be postmaster at Carpentersville, III., in 
place of J. H. Bumsted. Incumbent's commission expired 
June 5, 1924. 

John T. Kelahan to be postmaster at Algonquin, III., in place 
of we . T. Kelahan. Incumbent's commission expired August 29, 
1923. 

INDIANA 

Orvis H. Betts to ‘be postmaster at Garrett, Ind., in place of 

H. M. Van Lear. Incumbent’s commission expired June 5, 1924. 


KENTUCKY 


Morris Browning to be postmaster at Greasy Creek, Ky., in 
p of Morris Browning. Office became third class July 1, 


MISSISSIPPI 


Scott H. Speck to be postmaster at Blue Springs, Miss., in 
place of J. W. Crane. Office became third class October 1, 1923. 
Will N. Guyton to be postmaster at Blue Mountain, Miss., in 
place of W. N. Guyton, Incumbent’s commission expired June 
4, 1924. 
MONTANA 


Madge I. Melvin to be postmaster at Rexford, Mont., in place 

of M. I. Melvin. Office became third class October 1, 1924. 
NEBRASKA 

Catherine Tumberg to be postmaster at Verdel, Nebr., in 
place of M. M. MecColley, resigned. 

Ernest J. Kaltenborn to be postmaster at Waco, Nebr., in 
place of E. J. Kaltenborn. Incumbent’s commission expired 
June 4, 1924, 

NEW JERSEY 

Harvey E. Harris to be postmaster at Bloomfield, N. J., in 
place of C. R. Blunt, resigned. 

William H. Brown to be postmaster at Beachwood, N. J., in 
place of W. H. Brown. Office became third class October 1, 
1924. d 

NEW YORK ` 

Alexander Angyal to be postmaster at Monsey, N. Y., in place 

of Alexander Angyali. Office became third class October 1, 1924. 
TENNESSEE 

Anna G. Spears to be postmaster at Normal, Tenn., in place 

of A. G. Spears. Office became third class January 1, 1925. 
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TEXAS 
Robert W. Scurlock to be postmaster at Tenaha, Tex., in 
place of J. L. Davis, resigned. 
Annie L. Thompson to be postmaster at Manning, Tex., in 
place of A. C. Polk, resigned. 

Alta Perkins to be postmaster at Aspermont, Tex., in place of 
Alta Perkins. Incumbent’s commission expired August 15, 1923. 
WEST VIRGINIA 

Nancy Ridenour to be postmaster at Ridgeley, W. Va., in 
place of B. M. Moreland, Office became third class October 1, 


Albert S. J. Hopkins to be postmaster at Bracholm, W. Va., 
in place of A. S. J. Hopkins. Office became third class January 
1, 1925. 

WISCONSIN 


Frances W. Kulwiec to be postmaster at Lublin, Wis., in 
place of F. W. Kulwiec. Office became third class October 
1, 1924. 

Arthur Miller to be postmaster at Withee, Wis., in place of 
H. P. Hansen. Incumbent's commission expired May 28, 1924. 

George A. Murray to be postmaster at Wisconsin Veterans’ 
Home, Wis., in place of G. A. Murray. Incumbent's commis- 
sion expired August 29, 1923. 

Nellie M. Clark to be postmaster at Suring, Wis., in place 
es A. Grignon. Incumbent's commission expired August 29, 


Lyle E. Dye to be postmaster at Mazomanie, Wis., in place of 
James O’Hora. Incumbent’s commission expired June 5, 1924. 

Vilas A. Kellman to be postmaster at Galesville, Wis., in 
place of Nels Pederson. Incumbent’s commission expired 
March 22, 1924. 

J. Charles Pile to be postmaster at Dodgeville, Wis., in 
Dn of J. E. O'Neill. Incumbent's commission expired March 

1924. 3 


CONFIRMATIONS 
Executive nominations confirmed by the Senate February 24 
(legislative day of February 17), 1925 
AMBASSADOR EXTRAORDINARY AND PLENIPOTENTIARY 
Alanson B. Houghton to be ambassador extraordinary and 
Plenipotentiary to Great Britain. 
PROMOTION IN THE FOREIGN Service 
FOREIGN SERVICE OFFICERS 
Class 1 
Ralph J. Totten. 
Olass 2 


Robert Frazer, jr. 
Edward J. Norton. 


William Coffin. 


Norman Armour. 
Frederic R. Dolbeare. 


Allen W. Dulles. Franeis White. 
Class 3 
Cornelius Ferris. John F. Martin. 
Arthur Bliss Lane Walter C. Thurston. 
; Class 4 


Thomas H. Bevan. 
George A. Bucklin. 
W. Roderick Dorsey. 

Edward A. Dow. 
Charles L. Hoover. 
Ernest L. Ives. 


Wilbur Keblinger. 
Walter A. Leonard. 
Keith Merrill. 
Kenneth S. Patton. 
John R. Putnam. 
James B. Young. 
Class 5 
John M. Savage. 
Orme Wilson, Ir. 
Warden McK. Wilson. 


Class 6 
Karl de G. Macvitty. 
Ernest B. Price. 
Paul C. Squire. 
Raymond P. Tenney. 
Marshall M. Vance. 
George Wadsworth. 
Henry S. Waterman. 
Harold L. Williamson. 
Romeyn Wormuth, 


Waiter F. Boyle. 

Homer Brett. 

Erle R. Dickover. 
Frederick F. A. Pearson. 


Austin C. Brady. 
Alfred T. Burri. 
Reed Paige Clark. 
John Corrigan, jr. 
Cecil M. P. Cross. 
Dudley G. Dwyre. 
John G. Erhardt. 
George D. Hopper. 
Robert L. Keiser. 


Class 7 
John S. Calvert. Alexander K. Sloan. 
Walter A. Foote. Leroy Webber. 


H. Earle Russell. 
Lester L. Schnare. 


Howard F. Withey. 
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Class 8 
Joseph G. Groeninger. 
Richard B. Haven. 
Edward P. Lowry. 
Sidney E. O Donoghue. 
Earl L. Packer. 
Edwin A. Plitt. 
Laurence E. Salisbury. 
Henry R. Brown. Leo D. Sturgeon. 
Harold M. Collius. Rollin R. Winslow. 
UNITED STATES ATTORNEYS 


Albert Ward to be United States attorney, district of Indiana. 
Haveth E. Mau to be United States attorney, southern dis- 
trict of Ohio. 


Richard P. Butrick. 
Charles L. DeVault, 
Raymond H. Geist. 
Bernard F, Hale. 
Christian M. Ravndal. 
Charles A. Bay. 
David C. Berger, 


POSTMASTERS 
KENTUCKY 
Wiliam E. Proctor, Morehead. 
MISSISSIPPI 
George F. McLelland, Newton. 
NEW JERSEY 
Fred P. Crater, Gladstone, 
Sealah P. Clark, Pitman. 
NORTH CAROLINA 
Jesse L. Riggs, Bayboro. 
VIRGINIA 
Robert N. Goodloe, Afton. 
Ella P. White, Austinville. 
Edgar E. Rawlings, Capron. 
William P. Gilbert, Cleveland. 
Margaret H. Hardy, McKenney, 
Devon R. Raymer, Roda. 
John H. Tyler, Upperville. 
Mary O. Pumphrey, West Point. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuespay, February 24, 1925 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon. 
Dr. Lucius C. Clark, chancellor of American University, 
Washington, D. C., offered the following prayer: 


Oh God, our help in ages past, 
Our hope for years to come, 

Our shelter from the stormy blast, 
And our eternal home, 


We return Thee thanks this morning for Thy great goodness. 
We pray for Thy divine heip. Illuminate our minds and 
purify our hearts and give us a new zeal to do the work of the 
day. To the glory of God. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and 
approved. 
MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate by Mr. Craven, its Chief Clerk, 
announced that the Senate had passed bills of the following 
titles, in which the concurrence of the House of Representa- 
tives was requested: 

S. 4302. An act incorporating the Imperial Council of the 
Ancient Arabic Order of the Nobles of the Mystic Shrine for 
North America; and 

S. 4352. An act to create an additional judge in the district 
of Minnesota. 

The message also announced that the President pro tempore 
had appointed Mr. Kenprick as conferee on the bill (H. R. 
7687) conferring jurisdiction upon the Court of Claims to hear, 
examine, adjudicate, and enter judgment in any claims which 
the Assiniboine Indians may have against the United States, 
and for other purposes. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


Mr. ROSENBLOOM, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, 
reported that they had examined and found truly enrolled bills 
of the following titles, when the Speaker signed the same: 

II. R. 491. An act for the prevention of venereal diseases in 
the District of Columbia, and for other purposes; 

II. R. 5726. An act to amend the act of Congress of March 3, 
1921, entitled “An act to amend section 3 of the act of Congress 
of June 28, 1906, entitled ‘An act of Congress for the division 
of the lands and funds of the Osage Indians in Oklahoma, and 
for other purposes“; 

II. R. 9343. An act authorizing the Chippewa Indians of 
Minnesota to submit claims to the Court of Claims; 


H. R. 10533. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
State of Washington to construct, maintain, and operate a 
bridge across the Columbia River; 

S. 4045. An act granting the consent of Congress to W. D. 
Comer and Wesley Vandercook to construct a bridge across the 
Columbia River between Longview, Wash., and Rainier, Oreg. ; 
and ; 

S. 3765. An act to authorize a five-year building program for 
the public-school system of the District of Columbia which shall 
provide school buildings adequate in size and facilities to make 
possible an efficient system of public education in the District 
of Columbia. 

SENATE BILL REFERRED 

Under clause 2, Rule XXIV, Senate bill of the following title 
was taken from the Speaker’s table and referred to its appro- 
priate committee, as indicated below: 

S. 4302. An act incorporating the Imperial Council of the 
Ancient Arabic Order of the Nobles of the Mystic Shrine for 
North America ; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


BRIDGE ACROSS PEND D’OREILLE RIVER, IDAHO 


Mr. FRENCH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
take from the Speaker’s table the bill (H. R. 11706) a bill to 
authorize the construction of a bridge across the Pend d’Oreille 
River, Bonner County, Idaho, at the Newport-Priest River Road 
crossing, Idaho, which has passed the House and Senate with 
un amendment, and to agree with the Senate amendment. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Idaho calls up a bill 
which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


A bill (H. R. 11706) an act to authorize the construction of a bridge 
across the Pend d'Oreille River, Bonner County, Idaho, at the Newport- 
Priest River Road crossing, Idaho. 


The Senate amendments were read. 

The question was taken, and the Senate amendments were 
agreed to. 
SUITS FOR DAMAGES AND SALVAGE OF VESSELS BELONGING TO THE 

UNITED STATES 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Mr. Speaker, I call up the conference 
report on the bill H. R. 9535. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Massachusetts calls up 
the conference report on the bill which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


A bill (H. R. 9535) authorizing suits against the United States in 
admiralty for damages caused by and salvage services rendered to the 
public vessels belonging to the United States, and for other purposes. 


The conference report and statement are as follows: 


CONFERENCE REPORT 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill 
(H. R. 9535) authorizing suits against the United States 
in admiralty for damage caused by and salvage services ren- 
dered to public vessels belonging to the United States, and for 
other purposes, having met, after full and free conference have 
agreed to recommend and do recommend to their respective 
Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its amendment and agree to the 
same. 

G. W. EDMONDS, 
CHARLES L. UNDERHILL, 
Joun ©. Box, 

Managers on the part of the House. 


ARTHUR CAPPER, 

SELDEN P. SPENCER, 

THomas F. BAYARD, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 


STATEMENT 


The managers on the part of the House at the conference on 
the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on the amendments 
of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 9535) authorizing suits against 
the United States in admiralty submit the following written 
statement explaining the effect of the action agreed on by the 
conference committee and submitted in the accompanying con- 
ference report: 

That in suits against the Government cause of action shall 
arise after the 6th day of April, 1920, instead 6th day of April, 
1917. 

G. W. EDMONDS, 
CHARLES L. UNDERHILL, 
Joun C. Box, 

Managers on the part of the House. 
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The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the confer- 
ence report. 
The question was taken, and the conference report was 
agreed to. 
NAVAL RESERVE AND MARINE CORPS RESERVE 


Mr. BRITTHN. Mr. Speaker, I desire to call up the confer- 
ence report on the bill H. R. 9634. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois calls up the 
conference report on the bill which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


A bill. (H. R. 9634) to provide for the creation, organization, admin- 
istration, and maintenance of the Naval Reserve and the Marine Corps 
Reserve. 


The conference report and statement are as follows: 


CONFERENCE REPORT 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
9634) to provide for the creation, organization, administration, 
and maintenance of a Naval Reserve and a Marine Corps Re- 
serve, having met, after full and free conference have agreed to 
recommend and do recommend to their respective Houses as 
follows: 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ments of the Senate numbered 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 
18, 14, 15, 16, 17, 18, 19, 20, 21, 23, 24, 25, 26, 27, and 28, and 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 22: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment. of the Senate numbered 22, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: On page 
19 of the bill, im line 3, strike out the words “at the rate of”; 
and the Senate agree to the same, 

FreD A. Brirren, 
GEORGE P. Darrow, 
A. E. B. STEPHENS, 
J. V. MeCNTIo, 
Cart VINSON, 
Managers on the part of the House. 
Tasker L. ODDIE, 
CLAUDE A. SWANSON, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 


STATEMENT 


The managers on the part of the House, at the conference 
on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on the amendments 
of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 9634), to provide for the cre- 
ation, organization, administration, and maintenance of a 
Naval Reserve and a Marine Corps Reserve, submit the fol- 
lowing written statement explaining the effect of the action 
agreed on by the conference committee and submitted in the 
accompanying conference report: 

Un No. 1, by inserting the word without,“ as proposed 
by the Senate, all members of the Naval Reserve Force here- 
tofore retired will be included in the provisions herein pro- 
vided. 

On Nos. 2, 3, 4, 7, 8, 9; 10, 11. 13, 15, 17, 18, 19, 26, and 27, 
relating to striking out the word “enlisted” throughout. the 
bill, as proposed by the Senate, are made necessary by the 
fact that men now in the Naval Reserve Force are enrolled and 
will be transferred as enrolled men to the reserve established 
by this bill until the expiration of the period of their four- 
year enrollment. 

On No. 5, relating to the discharge of reservists, by inserting 
the words “enrolled and assigned,” provision is made so that 
the same provisions shall apply to enrolled and assigned men, 
as proposed by the Senate, as applies to enlisted men. 

On No. 6, relating to the number of authorized officers in the 
various grades, by striking out the words “in the various 
grades” perfects the language of the bill and avoids repetition, 
as proposed by the Senate. 

On No. 12, relating to travel allowance of officers, by striking 
out the words “and enlisted men” the language of the bill 
is clarified, as proposed by the Senate. 

On No. 14, relating to pay while on active duty or author- 
ized travel, by inserting “Coast Guard” the provisions will 
cover all service in the Navy and its allied services, as in- 
tended, and the Coast Guard should therefore be included, as 
proposed by the Senate. 

On No. 16, relating to uniform gratuity, by striking ont 
the words or transferred to,” as proposed by the Senate, the 
language and intent of this provision is clarified and simplified. 

On No. 20, relating to training duty, by inserting the words 
“or other.” All the provisions of this section refer to training 
or other duty, and the words “or other,” as proposed by the 


Senate, were inadvertently omitted in referring to officers and 
enlisted men detailed for aviation duty. 

On No, 21, relating to persous first enlisting in the regular 
Navy, by inserting the words “and may authorize any en- 
listed men in such service,” permission is given the Secretary 
of the Navy, as proposed by the Senate, to authorize enlisted 
men already in the regular Navy to obligate themselves and 
enter the Naval Reserve upon the completion of their enlist- 
ment. 

On No. 22, relating to pay of fleet naval reservists, by in- 
serting the words “in advance” payment of the annual pay is 
effected at the time of discharge, as proposed by the Senate, 
thus simplifying the assignment of men to the reserve, and 
obyiates payments at the rate of two and a fraction dollars 
per month, necessitating a large volume of bookkeeping, clerical 
work, and the handling of a great many small checks each 
month, and by striking out the words “at the rate of,“ as pro- 
posed by the House, the language is clarified. 

On No. 23, relating to pay of men transferred to the re- 
serve after 20 years’ service in the regular Navy: Provides that 
they shall receive one-half of the base pay of their rating at the 
time of transfer, as proposed by the Senate, with no permanent 
additions thereto, 

On No. 24, relating to the transfer of men from the regular 
Navy to the reserve: Provides for men serving in the regular 
Navy at the time of passage of this bill who have enlisted or 
have reenlisted under the guarantees contained in the act vf 
August 29, 1916, which is repealed by this bill, as proposed by 
the Senate. 

On No. 25, relating to active duty of reservists: Clarifies 
the language of the bill, as proposed by the Senate, and sim- 
plifies the meaning and intent thereof. 

On No. 28, relating to date of effect of this bill: Enables 
the Navy Department to have a specific time from which to 
work, as proposed by the Senate, and permits of the necessary 
preliminary work in changing over from the present Naval 
Reserve to the reserve created by this bill. 

FRED: A, BRITTEN, 
GEORGE P. DARROW, 
’ A. E. B. STEPHENS, 
Cart VINSON, 
J. V. MOoCLINTIC, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the confer- 
ence report. 
The question was taken, and the conference report was 
agreed to. 
APPROPRIATIONS FOR THE DEPARTMENTS OF STATE AND JUSTICE, AND 
FOR THE JUDICIARY, AND FOR THE DEPARTMENTS OF COMMEROR 
AND LABOR 


Mr. SHREVE. Mr. Speaker, I call up the conference report 
on the bill H. R. 11753, and I ask unanimous consent that the 
statement be read in lieu of the report. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. BLANTON. On what bill is this? 

Mr. SHREYH. On appropriations for the State Department, 
Departments of Commerce and Labor, and so forth. , 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection? [After a pause. The 
Chair hears none. The Clerk will read the statement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


A bill (H. R. 11753) making appropriations for the Departments of 
State and. Justice and for the judiciary, and for the Departments of 
Commerce and Labor, for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1926, and for 
other purposes. 

The conference report and statement are as follows: 


CONFERENCE REPORT 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
11753) making appropriations for the Departments of State 
and Justice and for the judiciary, and for the Departments 
of Commerce and Labor, for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1926, and for other purposes, having met, after full and free 
conference have agreéd to recommend and do recommend to 
their respective Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its amendments. numbered 6, 9, 
18, and 21. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ments of the Senate numbered 2, 3, 4, 5, 7, 8, 11, 12, 14, 15, 16, 
17, 18, 19, 20, 22, and 23, and agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 10: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 10, 
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and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the sum proposed insert $447,600"; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 25: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 25, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: Restore 
the matter stricken out by said amendment, amended to read 
as follows: “carrying into effect section 13 of the act of June 
29, 1906 (34 Stat., p. 600), as amended by the act approved 
June 25, 1910 (36 Stat., p. 765), and in accordance with the 
provisions of the sundry civil act of June 12, 1917; and $20,000 
of the appropriation contained in this paragraph shall be 
immediately available for such of the purposes covered by the 
paragraph as the Secretary of Labor may determine”; and the 
Senate agree to the same. 

The committee of conference have not agreed on amendments 
numbered 1 and 24. 


Minton W. SHREVE, 
Ernest R. ACKERMAN, 
W. B. OLIVER, 
Managers on the part of the House. 
W. L. Jones, 
REED Soor, 
SELDEN P. SPENCER, 
Lee S. OVERMAN, 
WX. J. HARRIS, 
Managers on the part of the Senate, 


STATEMENT 


The managers on the part of the House at the conference on 
the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on the amendments of 
the Senate to the bill (H. R. 11753) making appropriations for 
the Departments of State, Justice, and the judiciary, Commerce, 
and Labor for the fiscal year ending June 80, 1926, and for 
ether purposes, submit the following statement in explanation 
of the effect of the action agreed upon by the conferees and 
recommended in the following conference report: 

On Nos. 2, 3, 4, and 5: Change the wording under the Inter- 
national Institute of Agriculture at Rome, Italy, from de- 
pendencies of Hawaii, the Philippine Islands, Porto Rico, ete.,” 
as proposed by the House, to read “Territory of Hawaii, and 
the dependencies of the Philippine Islands, Porto Rico, etc.,“ 
as proposed by the Senate. 

On No, 6: Strikes out the language inserted by the Senate 
designating a director of the Bureau of Investigation at not 
exceeding $7,500 per annum. 

On No. 7: Decreases the amount of money for the purchase 
of the Federal Reporter and continuations thereto as issued 
from $30,000, as proposed by the House, to $25,000, as proposed 
by the Senate. 

On No. 8: Strikes out the language proposed by the House 
making $20,000 available for drainage work at the Atlanta, 
Ga., penitentiary. 

On No. 9: Makes available for commercial attachés $315,861, 
as proposed by the House, instead of $340,861, as proposed by 
the Senate. 

On No. 10: Makes available for promoting commerce, Europe 
and other areas, $447,600, instead of $432,600, as proposed by 
the House, and $457,600, as proposed by the Senate. 

On No. 11: Makes available for promoting commerce, South 
and Central America, $273,040, as proposed by the Senate, in- 
stead of $248,040, as proposed by the House. 

On No. 12: Makes available for promoting commerce in the 
Far East $268,734, as proposed by the Senate, instead of 
$243,734, as proposed by the House. 

On No. 13: Makes available for export industries $618,054, 
as proposed by the House, instead of $633,054, as proposed by 
the Senate. 

On No. 14: Makes available for domestic commerce and raw- 
materials investigations $125,000, as proposed by the Senate, 
instead of $115,000, as proposed by the House. 

On No. 15: Makes available for general expenses, Bureau of 
Lighthouses, $4,039,500, as proposed by the Senate, instead of 
$4,031,000, as proposed by the House, and limits the amount for 
contingent expenses to $8,500, as proposed by the Senate 

On No. 16: Makes available for Pacific coast surveys under 
the Coast and Geodetic Survey $321,420, as proposed by the 
Senate, instead of $292,000, as proposed by the House. 

On No. 17: Corrects the total for field expenses, Coast and 
Geodetic Survey. 

On Nos. 18 and 19: Make ayailable for employees at fish 
cultural stations $252,500, as proposed by the Senate, instead 
of $250,000, as proposed by the House. 
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On No. 20: Makes available for propagation of food fishes 
$400,000, as proposed by the Senate, instead of $386,250, as 
proposed by the House. 

On No, 21: Makes available for inquiry respecting food 
fishes $43,500, as proposed by the House, instead of $63,500, as 
proposed by the Senate. 

On Nos. 22 and 23: Makes available for Alaska, general 
service, $310,000, as proposed by the Senate, instead of $300,000, 
as proposed by the House. 

On No. 25: Restores the language stricken out by the Senate 
with an amendment making the expenditure of $20,000 to be 
Saracen available, discretionary with the Secretary of 

r. 

The committee of conference have not agreed to the fol- 
lowing amendments of the Senate: 

On No. 1: Providing that vice consuls, while in charge of a 
consulate general or consulate during the absence of the prin- 
cipal officer, shall be entitled to additional compensation in the 
same manner and under the same conditions as foreign-service 
officers. 

On No. 24: Giving authority to employees of the Bureau of 
Immigration to arrest without warrant aliens attempting to 
enter the United States in violation of existing law. 

Mitton W. Sunxvr, 
ERNEST R. ACKERMAN, 
W. B. OLIVER, 

Managers on the part of the House, 


Mr. SHREVE. Mr. Speaker, in calling up the conference 
report on the appropriations for the Departments of State, 
Justice, Commerce, and Labor, I desire to direct the at- 
tention of the House to the fact that the Senate increased 
the bill as it left the House by $209,170. However, the Senate 
receded on $70,000 of that amount and as the bill now stands 
it comes back to the House with an increase of only $139,170. 
And let me say this, that the bill as it stands to-day after 
the agreement on the conference report will still be $228,815 
less than the estimate made hy the Bureau of the Budget. 

Mr. WATKINS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SHREVE. I will. 

Mr. WATKINS. Did the Senate make any change what- 
ever in the appropriation for aids to navigation on the Colum- 
bia River and the appropriation for the district office at Port- 
land, Oreg.? 

Mr. SHREVE. None whatever. Mr. Speaker, I ask for the 
adoption of the conference report. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SHREVE. I will yield. 

Mr, CONNALLY of Texas. Can the gentleman tell us briefly 
what the increases over the House bill consisted of? 

Mr. SHREVE. Yes. The first item, promoting commerce 
in Europe, $15,000; second item, promoting commerce in 
South and Central America, $25,000; domestic commerce in- 
vestigation, $10,000; general expenses in the Lighthouse Serv- 
ice, $8.500; the Pacifie coast geodetic survey, $29,450; the 
Bureau of Fisheries, $2,500; for the propagation of food fishes, 
$13,750; and $10,000 for Alaska general service. 

Are there any other questions? If not, Mr. Speaker, I 
move the adoption of the conference report. 

The SPEAKER, The question is on agreeing to the con- 
ference report. 

The conference report was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the Senate amend- 
ments in disagreement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Senate amendment No. 1: Page 5, line 13, after the figures insert: 
“ Provided, That after June 30, 1924, vice consuls while in charge 
of a consulate general or consulate during the absence of the princi- 
pal officer shall be entitled to additional compensation in the same 
manner and under the same conditions as foreign-service officers ag 
provided in section 17 of the act of May 24, 1924.” 


Mr. SHREVE. Mr. Speaker, this language is made necessary 
to clarify the Rogers Act. The Rogers Act took into account 
the compensation of vice consuls when similarly employed. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Why is it necessary? Is not a 
vice consul a foreign-service officer under the terms of the 
Rogers Act? 

Mr. SHREVE. It is simply because of the ruling of the 
Comptroller General. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Pennsylvania moves 
to recede and concur. 

The motion was agreed to. 


1925 


The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the next Senate 
amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Senate amendment No. 24: Page 90, line 3, insert: “Provided fur- 
ter, That hereafter any employee of the Bureau of Immigration au- 
thorized so to do under regulations prescribed by the Commissioner 
teneral of Immigration, with the approval of the Secretary of Labor, 
shall have power without warrant (1) to arrest any alien who in his 
presence or view Is entering or attempting to enter the United States 
in violation of any law or regulation made in pursuance of law regulat- 
ing the admission of aliens, and to take such alien immediately for 
examination before an immigrant inspector or other official having 
authority to examine aliens as to their right to admission to the 
United States, and (2) to board and search for aliens any vessel, rail- 
way car, conveyance, or vehicle, in which he believes aliens are being 
brought into the United States; and such employee shall have power 
to execute any warrant or other process issued by any officer under any 
law regulating the admission, exclusion, or expulsion of aliens.” 


Mr. SHREVE. Mr. Speaker, this amendment is intended to 
clarify the law respecting our border patrol on the Mexican 
and Canadian borders, It is to give them additional authority, 
so that they can make arrests on sight. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. SHREVE, Yes. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Is it intended by this provision 
to authorize an immigration officer to board a foreign vessel, 
we will say, without any warrant or proceeding? 

Mr. SHREVE. No. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. It says “any vessel.” 

Mr. SHREVE. If aliens were seen leaving a vessel it would 
apply in that sort of a case, but it is not intended to examine 
vessels at sea. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Let me say to the gentleman 
that paragraph 2 says “to board and search for aliens any 
vessel, railway car, conveyance, or vehicle in which he be- 
lieves aliens are being brought into the United States.“ That 
is a very broad authorization, and it is apt to entangle our 
Government in difficulties with foreign nations. 

Mr. SHREVE. Let me reply to the gentleman and say that 
this matter has been very carefully studied by the legislative 
Committee on Immigration. I will be pleased if the chairman 
of that committee [Mr. JohN sx of Washington] explains that 
paragraph. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. 
man from Washington. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Speaker, as a matter 
of fact, the immigration inspectors think they have the situa- 
tion well in hand regarding the boarding of vessels at ocean 
ports in the search for aliens entering surreptitiously. The 
immigration inspectors do this very thing now. They look 
for stowaways, for instance. The actual purpose of the legis- 
lation found here is to permit the newly established border 
patrol to take into custody aliens entering surreptitiously if 
the border patrol, who is to all intents and purposes a border 
policeman, sees the act of entry. 

Members will be interested to learn that the border patrol, 
which was established with a million dollars appropriated 
directly from the floor here last May or June, is working most 
effectively. It consists of about 250 armed and uniformed 
patrolmen on the Mexican border and about 200 on the Cana- 
dian border. However, it developed that after they had begun 
to work effectively they had no power to make arrests. It is 
not desired that these men should have the same power that 
the immigrant inspector has to make examinations for entry. 
The patrol is a police force. This provision is to give them 
the power to make arrests when they see the act, and of 
course that applies to railway cars and possibly boats. The 
service recognizes it now with respect to boats, but if a boat 
is coming in with an alien attempting to enter illegally the 
border patrol sees that alien and takes him before the board 
of inspectors. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. The gentleman will notice that 
on line 15 of page 90 it says “any vessel.” It does not say 
“territorial waters.” Should it not be limited to the 3-mile 
zone? Why leave that open? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Technically speaking: 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. It is just such irresponsible 
officers as the gentleman is going to put on that might get us 
into trouble. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. 
ning, the language reads 


I would like to hear the gentle- 


Going back to the begin- 
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That hereafter any employee of the Bureau of Immigration au- 
thorized under regulations prescribed by the Commissioner General of 
Immigration, with the approval of the Secretary of Labor, shall haye 
power without warrant— 


And so forth. No person is going to authorize his going be- 
yond the 3-mile limit. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. But why not limit it? It is 
just such loose legislation as this that produces complications 
with other nations, 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. The gentleman is a member 
of the Committee on Foreign Affairs, and if he thinks it is 
necessary, the language could be amended. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. I should say “within territorial 
waters” or “within the 3-mile limit.” Divide the question, 
and I will offer an amendment. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask that the question be divided so that I 
may make a motion to concur with an amendment. I ask that 
the question of receding and concurring be divided. At this 
stage of the proceedings the motion to concur takes prece- 
dence. 

Mr. SHREVE. Does the gentleman desire to concur with 
an amendment? 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Yes. 

Mr. SHREVE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the question be divided. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman asks unanimous consent 
that the motion be divided. 5 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Does that require unanimous 
consent? The gentleman from Pennsylvania has moved to 
recede and concur. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair was not aware that the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania had made any motion at all. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. The gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania made a motion to recede from the disagreement and con- 
cur. I ask that that question be divided so that I may offer 
an amendment. 

The SPEAKER, It will be divided. 

Mr. SHREVE. And, Mr. Speaker, we will consent to the 
amendment. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the motion 
of the gentleman from Pennsylvania to recede from the dis- 
agreement. 

The motion was agreed to. i 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I offer an amend- 
ment. Page 90, line 15, after the words “any vessel,” insert 
the words “ within the territorial waters of the United States.” 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. CONNALLY of Texas to amendment No, 
24: Page 90, line 15, after the word “vessel,” insert the words 
“within the territorial waters of the United States.“ 


The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question now is on the motion to 
concur in the Senate amendment as amended. 

The motion was agreed to. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA APPROPRIATIONS 


Mr. DAVIS of Minnesota. Mr. Speaker, I call up the con- 
ference report on H. R. 12033, being the District of Columbia 
appropriation bill. I ask that the conference report be read. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Minnesota calls up 
a conference report, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read the conference report, as follows: 


CONFERENCE REPORT 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Hauses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
12033) “making appropriations for the government of the 
District of Columbia and other activities chargeable in whole or 
in part against the revenues of such District for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1926, and for other purposes,” having met, 
after full and free conference have agreed to recommend and 
do recommend to their respective Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its amendments numbered 4, 13, 
35, 38, and 39. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ments of the Senate numbered 2, 3, 5, 6, 7, S. 9, 11, 12, 15, 16, 
17, 19, 20, 22, 23, 24, 25, 26, 27, 29, 30, 31, 32, 33, 34, 43, 44, and 
45, and agree to the same, 
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Amendment numbered 10: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 10, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter inserted by said amendment insert the following: 
„ except in so far as conditions beyond the control of the com- 
missioners prevent“; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 14: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 14, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: Restore 
the matter stricken out by said amendment, amended to read 
as follows: “ $35,000: Provided, That the purchase price shall 
not exceed the latest full value assessment of such property“; 
and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 18: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 18, 


and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu | 


of the sum proposed insert $97,900"; and the Senate agree 
to the same. y 

Amendment numbered 36: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 86, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the sum proposed insert: “$24,000”; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 87: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 37, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
the sum proposed insert: “ $5,500"; and the Senate agree to 
the same. 

Amendment numbered 40: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 40, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: Restore 
the matter stricken out by said amendment, amended to read 
as follows: “in accordance with the classifieation act of 1923, 
861.540“; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 41: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 41, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: Restore 
the matter stricken out by said amendment, amended to read 
as follows: “foremen, gardeners, mechanics, skilled and un- 
skilled laborers”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 42: That the Honse recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 42, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the sum proposed insert “$431,100”; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

The committee of conference have not agreed on amend- 
ments numbered 1, 21, 28, and 46. 

C. R. Davis, 


Frank H. FUNK, 

W. A. AYRES, 
Managers on the part of the House, 

L. C. PHIPrS, 

W. L. JONES, 

CARTER Grass, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 


STATEMENT 


The managers on the part of the House at the conference on 
the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on the amendments of 
the Senate to the bill (H. R. 12033) making appropriations for 
the government of the District of Columbia and other activi- 
ties chargeable in whole or in part against the revenues. of 
such District for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1926, and for 
other purposes, submit the following statement in explana- 
tion of the effeet of the action agreed upon by the conferees 
and recommended in the accompanying conference report: 

On No. 2: Appropriates not exceeding $1,200 for the salary 
85 an engineer for refrigerating plant, as proposed by the 

nate, 

On No. 3: Appropriates $2,400 for the replacement of g motor 
truck, municipal architect’s office, as proposed by the Senate. 

On No, 4: Strikes out the proposal of the Senate to except 
the Office of Public Buildings and Grounds from the general 
limitation on the purchase price of motor vehicles. 

On No. 5: Apprepriates $9,400 for maintaining a public 
employment service, as proposed by the Senate, instead of 
$9,540, as proposed by the House. 

On Nos. 6 to 9, both inclusive, relating to street improve- 
ments: Appropriates $21,920 for paving a longer stretch of Ord- 
Way Street, as proposed by the Senate, instead of $7,920 for 
paving a shorter stretch of such street, as proposed by the 
House; appropriates $4,500 for paving a portion of Thirty-fifth 
Street NW., as proposed by the Senate, and appropriates $12,000 


= pentog a portion of Macomb Street NW., as proposed by the 
enate. 

On No. 10, relating to “Gasoline tax, road and street im- 
provements”: Provides that projects shall take precedence 
according to the acts carrying appropriations therefor, sub- 
stituting for the Senate qualification “as far as practicable,” 
the clause except in so far as conditions beyond the control 
of the commissioners prevent.” 

On No. 11, relating to repairs of streets: Appropriates $800,- 
000, as proposed by the Senate, instead of $600,000, as proposed 
by the House. 

On No. 12: Appropriates $50,000 for continuing the construc- 


| tion of the upper Potomac main interceptor, as proposed by the 


Senate. 

On No. 13: Restores the language stricken out by the Senate 
with respect to the disposition of proceeds received from the 
disposal of city refuse and garbage. 

On No. 14: Appropriates $35,000 for the acquisition of the 
property now used as a garbage transfer station, instead of 
$31,000, as proposed by the House, and $40,000, as proposed by 
the Senate, and restores the provision proposed by the House 
that the purchase price shall not exceed the latest full value 
assessment of the property. 

On Nos. 15, 16, and 17, relating to the bathing beach under 
the playgrounds department: Appropriates $600 for superin- 
tendence, as proposed by the Senate, instead of $1,320, as pro- 
posed by the House, in order that the two salaries of the em- 
ployee superintending this beach (his other employment not 
interfering with the position here involved) will come within 
the statutory limit of $2,000. 

On Nos. 18, 19, and 20, relating to public schools: Appro- 
priates $97,900 for clerical staff, office of superintendent of 
schools, instead of $90,880, as proposed by the House, and 
$102,760, as proposed by the Senate; appropriates $28,100 for 
personal services, department of school attendance and work 
permits, as proposed by the Senate, instead of $16,500, as pro- 
posed by the House; and appropriates $38,000, as proposed by 
the Senate for personal services, community center department, 
to take care of the pay of janitors performing night work in 
the schools, instead of $33,300, as proposed by the House, the 
House figure inelnding no extra allowance for such purpose. 

On Nos, 22 to 25, both inclusive, relating to publie schools: 
Changes the designation of the John R. Francis Junier High 
School by omitting the word “senior,” ag proposed by the 
Senate; and appropriates $475,000 for the construction of the 
Stuart Junior High School, as proposed by the Senate, instead 
of $175,000 for beginning the construction of such school, as 
proposed by the House 

On No. 26: Removes the requirement proposed by the House 
that plans and specifications for buildings provided for in the 
bill shall be approved without reference to the Commission of 
Fine Arts, 

On No. 27: Appropriates $9,360 for clerical services, flre de- 
partment, as proposed by the Senate, instead of $9,300, as pro- 
posed by the House. 

On Nos. 29 and 30: Appropriates $21,050 for court employees, 
court of appeals, as proposed by the Senate, instead of $20,190, 
as proposed by the House, 

On No. 31: Corrects the total of the appropriation for the 
jail. 

On No. 32: Strikes out the authorization proposed by the 
House for the issuance without charge of bricks manufactured 
at the workhouse for authorized construction work for the 
National Training School for Girls and the District Training 
School. 

On No. 33: Corrects the total of the appropriations for the 
reformatory, 

On Nos. 34 and 35, relating to the District Training School: 
Provides for the purehase and maintenance of horses and 
wagons, as proposed by the Senate, and restores the language 
stricken out by the Senate with respect to the disposition of 
moneys received as income from sale of products and from pay- 
ment of board or of instruction or otherwise. 

On Nos. 86 and 37, relating to the Industrial Home School: 
Appropriates $24,600 for maintenance, instead of $27,100, as 
proposed by the House, and $22,100, as proposed by the Senate, 
and appropriates $5,500 for repairs instead of $3,000, as pro- 
posed by the House, and $8,000, as proposed by the Senate, 

On Nos. 38 and 39: Restores the matter stricken out and 
strikes out the matter inserted by the Senate in the text of the 
appropriation for continuing the reclamation and development 
of Anacostia Park. 

On Nos. 40 to 44, inclusive, relating to public buildings and 
grounds: Appropriates $61,540 for personal services, as pro- 
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posed by the Senate, instead of $23,480, as proposed by the 
House, the Senate increase representing a transfer, the com- 
pensation for such services to be in accordance with the classi- 
fication act of 1923, as proposed by the House; appropriates 
$431,100 for improvement and care of public grounds instead of 
$404,160, as proposed by the Honse, and $442,830, as proposed 
by the Senate, the amount agreed upon including provision for 
widening existing roads end bridges and for constructing new 
roads and bridges in Rock Creek Park and for improvement 
and maintenance of Rock Creek and Potomac Parkway, and 
also for the compensation of foremen, gardeners, and mechanics, 
as rvoposed by the House, as well as skilled and unskilled 
laborers; strikes out the appropriation on account of the exist- 
ing bathing beach on the J d- Basin and repeals existing 
appropriations on account of a new bathing beach on the west 
shore of the Tidal Basin, as proposed by the Senate; and appro- 
priates $3,000 for expenses incident to the conducting of band 
concerts in the publie parks, as proposed by the Senate. 

On No. 45: Appropriates $129,710 for personal services under 
the water department, as proposed by the Senate, instead of 
$122,000, as proposed by the House. 

The committee of conference have not agreed to the following 
amendments of the Senate: 

On No. 1, relating to the amount of Federal contribution 
toward the expenses for which the bill makes provision. 

On No. 21, relating to the appropriation for contingent ex- 
penses, publie schools. 

On No. 28, relating to the police court. 

On No, 46, relating to the estimates of appropriations in the 
District of Columbia Chapter of the Budget, fiscal year 1927. 

©. R. Davis, 

Frank II. FUNK, 

W. A. AYRES, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


Mr. DAVIS of Minnesota. Mr. Speaker, this bill carried as 
passed by the House $31,150,267. 

The Senate placed 46 amendments on the bill, 26 of which 
affect the amounts of money which it carries, and the remain- 
ing number apply to totals or deal exclusively with phraseology. 

The net result of the Senate’s action was to increase the 
amount of money carried by the bill as passed by the House 
by $661,970, or to $31,812,237. 

The report which we have filed disposes of all but two of the 
money items, and if adopted will add to the House bill $692,830. 
The two money items which we have brought back relate to 
contingent expenses, public schools, involving an increase of 
$3,000, and to the police court, involving a decrease of $55,450. 
The final figure will depend upon the action finally agreed upon 
with respect to these two items. 

The principal increases proposed by the Senate, to which 
your conferees have acceded, are as follows: 


Repairs to strects $200, 000 
Upper Potomac main interceptor. 50, 000 
Stuart Junior High School — 300, 000 
Improvement and care of public grounds (amount agreed to). 65, 000 

CT oa a E es pee i em ee S 615, 000 


Of the total increase proposed by the Senate, the Senate con- 
ferees receded from $21,590. 

We have brought back for action by the House four amend- 
ments. One of them has to do with the amount which the 
Federal Goyernment will contribute; one is a minor matter 
relating to the appropriation for contingent expenses, public 
schools; another has to do with providing additional police 
judges and court employees; and the fourth deals with the 
estimates of appropriations on account of the District for the 
fiscal year 1927. 

I do not know as I need to say anything further with respect 
to these items at this time. 

Mr. AYRES. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DAVIS of Minnesota. Yes. 

Mr. AYRES. I desire to ask the chairman a question rela- 
tive to the police judges. Do I understand we are to have a 
further conference on them? 

Mr. DAVIS of Minnesota. When we get to that item, which 
we have brought back, I will explain a little further. I will 
say to the gentleman that we are to have a further conference. 

Mr. Speaker, I move the previous question on the adoption 
of the conference report. 

The SPEAKER. ‘The gentleman from Minnesota moves the 
previous question on the conference report. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the confer- 
ence report. 

The conference report was agreed to. 


The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the first amendment 
in disagreement. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment No. 1, page 2, line 3, strike out “ $9,000,000" and insert 
“ $11,000,000." b 


Mr. DAVIS of Minnesota. Mr. Speaker, I move that the 
House insist upon its disagreement to this amendment. 

Bes: CRAMTON. Will the gentleman yield one minute 
to me? 

Mr. DAVIS of Minnesota. I will yield one or two minutes 
to the gentleman, because I like to hear him talk. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, the amount that the House 
put in the bill, $9,000,000, plus the return of certain revenues 
from fines, licenses, and so forth, brings it to approximately 
$10,000,000, the same as for the current year. That is the most 
the Federal Government has ever contributed and there is no 
reason why the Federal Government should be called upon 
for more to meet these extraordinary expenditures made 
necessary by the growth of great, new residence districts in 
Washington. If each year we are to have this haggling over 
the amount, then the House will be obliged to start it by set- 
ting the figure low enough so that we can yield something in 
compromise. The way to promote not only the passage of this 
bill but all bills for the District in later years is to absolutely 
insist upon the position the House has taken. I hope that 
the vote upon the motion of the gentleman from Minnesota 
[Mr. Davis] will be so overwhelmingly in favor of the position 
the House has taken heretofore that the Senate will speedily 
recognize the situation and bring the controversy to an end. 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRAMTON. I will yield if I have the time. 

Mr. BLANTON. Why not insert the word “hereafter”? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Well, in the first place, it would be sub- 
ject to a point of order. 

Mr. BLANTON. But that does not make any difference. 
The gentleman knows that we put such items in every bill 
that comes into the House, every one of them, and we might 
as well put in a good “hereafter” as a bad one. 

Mr. CRAMTON. The gentleman will understand that I 
have a bill that is permanent in form now pending before the 
Committee on the District of Columbia, and I hope to have 
the cooperation of the gentleman from Texas more actively 
than I have had heretofore in getting that bill reported. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Michi- 
gan has expired. The question is on agreeing to the motion 
made by the gentleman from Minnesota that the House further 
insist. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. CraAmMToNn) there were—ayes 104, noes 4. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, I object to the vote on the 
ground there is not a quorum present, 

Mr. GREEN. Mr. Speaker, I hope the gentleman will with- 
draw that. We have some very important bills that must 
be passed to-day. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, reserving the point of no 
quorum, I will ask the Speaker what was the vote? 

The SPEAKER. One hundred and four to four. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Further reserving the point of no quorum, 
my only desire—— 
Mr. BLANTON, 

not debatable. 

Mr. CRAMTON. 
quorum. 

So the motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will read the next amendment 
in disagreement, 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment No. 21: Page 40, line 1, strike out the figures 577,000 
and insert “ $80,000; Provided, That a bond shall not be required on 
account of military supplies for equipment issued by the War De- 
partment for military instruction and practice by the students of 
high schools in the District of Columbia.” 


Mr. DAVIS of Minnesota. Mr. Speaker, I move that the 
House recede and concur in this amendment. The Senate has 
put back in the bill just what we tried to do in the House, 
but the language went out on a point of order. The Senate has 
put it back in the bill and, therefore, I bring it back here for 
the purpose of receding and concurring with the Senate upon 
this amendment. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER.. The Clerk will report the next amendment 
in disagreement, 


Mr, Speaker, the question of no quorum is 


Mr. Speaker, I withdraw the point of no 
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“The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 55, line 6, after the figures “1923” strike out down to and 
including line 25, on page 55, and from lines 1 to 13, on page 56, and 


insert: $58,124.” 

Mr. DAVIS of Minnesota. Mr. Speaker, I move that the 
House further insist on its disagreement to this amendment 
of the Senate. 

I make this motion, Mr. Speaker, in order that there will be 
some avenue open for taking care of the traffic situation here 
to the extent that that may be practicable in the nature of 
an amendment to this bill, in the event that the bill which 
passed the House yesterday should meet with any obstruction. 
We have got to come back to the House again and it would 
seem that this item might just as well be left open until that 
time. 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DAVIS of Minnesota. Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. The gentleman ought not, in my judgment, 
even to suggest the possibility of the failure of the traffic bill. 
That bill ought to become a law before we adjourn. 

Mr. DAVIS of Minnesota. I agree with the gentleman but 
there are many things that ought to be that never happen. 

Mr. BLANTON. But if you pave the way for its defeat 
somewhere else, you are paving the way for 100 more people 
to be killed ‘here during this coming year. 

Mr. DAVIS of Minnesota. I can not agree with the gentle- 
man on that because the Senate is all right on this matter if 
the traffic bill goes through, and that is all there is to it. 
Wherefore I insist upon my motion. 

The motion was to. 

The SPHAKER. The Clerk will report the next amendment 
in disagreement. 

The Olerk read as follows: 


Amendment No. 46: Page 87, after line 13, strike out lines 14, 15, 
16, and 17. 


Mr. DAVIS of Minnesota. Mr. Speaker, I move that the 
House further insist on its 9 to the amendment of 
the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to. 

PURCHASE OF UNAPPROPRIATED PUBLIC LANDS 

Mr. SINNOTT. Mr. Speaker, I call up the conference report 
on fhe bill (H. R. 8522) granting to certain claimants the 
preference right to purchase unappropriated public. lands. 

The Clerk read the conference report, as follows: 


CONFERENCE REPORT 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill 
(H. R. 8522) granting to certain claimants the preference 
right to purchase unappropriated public lands, having met, 
after full and free conference have agreed to recommend and 
do recommend to their respective Houses as follows: 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ments of the Senate Nos, 1, 2, 4, 5, and 6, and agree to the 
same, 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 3 and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: After the word “corporation” insert 
a colon and the following proviso: “Provided further, That 
this act shall not be construed as in any manner abridging 
the existing rights of any settler or entryman under the publie 
land laws“; and the Senate agree to the same. 

N. J. SINNOTT, 
ADDISON T. SOTH, 
JohN E. Raker, 
Managers on the part of the House. 

Rost, N. STANFIELD, 
PETER NORBECK, 
Key PITTMAN, 

Managers on the part of the Senate. 


The conference report was agreed to. 
CLAIMS FOR REFUND 
Mr. GREEN. Mr. Speaker, I call up the bill (H. R. 12300) to 
amend section 281 of the revenue act of 1924, a privileged bill. 
The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, eto., That subdivision (e) of section 281 of the revenue 
act of 1924 is amended by adding thereto two new sentences to read 
as follows: “If the taxpayer has, on or before June 15, 1925, filed 
such a waiver in respect of the taxes due for the taxable year 1919, 
‘then such credit or refund relating to the taxes for the taxable year 


1919 shall be allowed or made if claim therefor is filed either on or 
before April 1, 1926, or within four years from the time the tax was 
paid. If any such waiver so filed has, before the expiration of the 
period thereof, been extended either by the filing of a new waiver or 
by the extension of the original waiver, then such credit or refund 
relating to the taxes for the year in respect of which the waiver was 
filed shall be allowed or made if claim therefor fs filed either (1) within 
four years from the time the tax was paid, or (2) on or before April 
1, 1926, in the case of credits or refunds relating to the taxes for the 
taxable years 1917 and 1918, or on or before April 1, 1927, in the 
ease of credits or refunds relating to the taxes for the taxable year 
1919.” 


Mr. GREEN. Mr. Speaker, this bill being on the Union 
Calendar, I ask unanimous consent that it may be considered 
in the House as in Committee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
I want to ask the gentleman a question. This bill will extend 
end time for filing claims for refund of 1919 taxes to April 1, 

Mr. GREEN. To April 1, 1926. 

Mr. BLANTON. Is there not going to be an end some time 
to these claims for refund? 

Mr. GREEN. I hope so. The reason this bill is presented 
is because the department has not been able to audit all the 
returns for this year, and has asked for waivers of the statute 
of limitations from the taxpayers. 

Mr. BLANTON. I understand this is a unanimous report 
from the Committee on Ways and Means? 

Mr. GREEN. It is a unanimous report; yes. 


Mr. BLANTON. Did the gentleman from Texas [Mr. GAR- 
NER] act on this? 
Mr. GREEN. Oh, yes. 


Mr. BLANTON. And it has his approval? 

Mr. GREEN. It has his approval. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GREEN. Mr. Speaker, this bill is unanimously re- 
ported from the Committee on Ways and Means, and I think 
will commend itself to every Member of the House. The de- 
partment unfortunately has not been able to audit all the re- 
turns for the year 1919 and has been obliged to ask the tax- 
payer for a waiver of the statute of limitations. 

Now, the taxpayer is practically compelled to give this 
waiver, because if he does not the department puts on what 
they call a special assessment, which is practically an arbi- 
trary assessment, on his return in order to keep the case open. 
The department does not wish to do this, and the taxpayer 
does not want it done, but in the event that it is done it is 
only fair that the taxpayer should have an opportunity to file 
an application for a refund if he finds anything wrong on his 
side. That is what this bill provides. It makes the same pro- 
yision with reference to the few cases that remain unandited 
for 1917 and 1918. 

Unless some gentleman wants to ask a question, I move the 
previous question. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Iowa moves the pre- 
vious question. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. Green, a motion to reconsider the vote by 
which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 

SOME OBSERVATIONS OF A HOUSE MEMBER 


Mr. STENGLE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp on some observations of a 
House Member. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. STENGLE. Mr. Speaker, perhaps the House will pardon 
personal references in remarks I shall now make, because my 
position here is unusual and gives me special privilege and op- 
portunity to talk very frankly. I am one of the few Southern- 
born men representing a Northern constituency. I am proud to 
sit here from a district in the imperial city of the Empire State 
of New York. Equally proud am I that I was born on the 
eastern shore of Virginia, the oldest part of the State that gave 
us the Declaration of Independence, the Constitution, Washing- 
ton, who knew how to be wise, humble, and magnanimous in 
triumph, and Lee, who knew how to be magnanimous and 
magnificently triumphant in defeat. As a kind of connecting 
link between South and North, and especially between the 
democracies of the two sections, I feel privileged to speak for 
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and to both on the tariff and some other subjects. What I shall 
say will be somewhat of a parting and farewell admonitien, but 
it will not be the piteous quncking of a lame duck. My head is 
unbewed and unbloodied and, therefore, not sore. Iam retiring 
of my own motion—a motien not accelerated by my constituents— 
and I am leaving the place I had the honor to win over a Repub- 
lican to be filled by another Democrat. The Sixth New York 
district is part of the small salvage from the wreck of last 
November. 

I am calling on my political brethren to realize that this 
country is irretrievably and forever, so far as human foresight 
can discern, committed to a tariff system and to some system of 
protective tariff. It seems to me some of us are prevented from 
thinking and acting intelligently on tariff propositions by the 
vague ghost and shadowy legend of low tariff as a fundamental 
Democratic doctrine flitting through our memories rather than 
our minds. 

We have had the words “ robber tariff” drilled into us some 
of us, at least, who come from rather sequestered sections— 
until we are unable to grasp at all the more modern idea of the 
flexible tariff capable of being changed readily to meet chang- 
ing conditions in trade. Adam Smith, greatest of free-trade 
upostles, thought and wrote beautifully and ably for his time 
and country and conditions; but he died 135 years ago and was 
as innocent of knowledge of steamships and locomotives, auto- 
mobiles, the radio, the telegraph, the harnessing of electric 
power, labor organizations, and the American standard of Hy- 
ing as the other Adam, our respected ancestor who was a 
temporary tenant of Eden. There can be no such thing as a 
perpetual and unchangeable principle of economics, except the 
principle of honesty. What we really need is not that mys- 
terious thing over which mysterious citizens highly charged 
with lore—and usually charging highly for their enunciations 
of it—mysteriously and unintelligibly quarrel, known as a 
“ scientific tariff.“ It is a tariff which will be fair, business- 
like, and subject to quick change to fit changing conditions of 
trade, of methods, of production, of demand, and of new dis- 
covery. I am not here to devise and expound such a system 
‘in a few minutes. My purpose is to beseech the members of my 
party who will be here next year to put aside their old, cum- 
bering prejudices and their present political prejudices and 
give the country the benefit of their thought untrammeled and 
their brains working freely on the great, vital, intricate task 
of tariff revision. Let them realize the truth that some 
measure of protection through application of tariff duties is 
the settled, established policy of the country, decreed by the 
people time after time, and bring themselves into to-day and 
to recognition of realities. 

A minority need not be impotent. A man need not Cedicate 
or desecrate himself to mere complaining because he is part of 
a minority. The people have decided that our political ad- 
versaries shall control Congress and the Government. ‘These 
controlling powers have before them very complicated, diffi- 
cult, important problems and questions, evils and wrongs, to 
be corrected, defects to be cured, new situations to be provided 
for. As one Democrat who, if life be spared, will be looking 
on as a private citizen, I hope to see with pride and joy my 
fellow’ Democrats here and in the other House cooperating 
loyally and laboring faithfully with the administration and the 
majorities in doing all this work well and promptly and for 
the welfare and increasing prosperity of all our people and for 
the progress in real greatness and power of this wonderful 
Republic of ours. 

That is the way to regain and retain public confidence—by 
‘earning it. The American people love and admire those who 
do big things and help in doing them, but they have neither 
patience nor respect for those who just stand back and criticize 
or laborlously and spitefully obstruct. We gain nothing by 
trying to make our opponents as helpless as ourselves. Elo- 
quent excoriations of the other party may go beautifully in a 
county courthouse and gain some votes at the crossroads, but 
they will not get us majority delegations from the hard-boiled, 
practical East. Withering sarcasms against the administra- 
tion may win much applause back home, but it will not win us 
votes in the Middle West. We can not carry the country with 
flayings and skinnings and denunciations and ridicule on this 
‘floor or in the other body directed at the President or his 
Cabinet. The people want things done and not simply prom- 
ised. Orators may “convulse” the galleries or other audi- 
‘ences and rouse them to what the newspapers call wild en- 
thusiasm,” but they do not make electoral votes. Results, and 
Tesults alone, count. 

If the majority undertakes good and wise measures or 
policies, we can share the credit by helping to perfect and 
make them effective. We have as much ability as the Re- 
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publieans. Let us use it in working with them for all these 
measures that promise to drive dangers from our country or 
to win for it and for all classes of our citizenship benefits and 
advantages, and not waste it in gabble and persiflage. We 
have as much patriotism as they have. Let us apply it to 
making legislation and administration successful. Consistent 
obstructionists are failures consistently. The Democratic 
Party never will reeover power by depending on the faults and 
sins of some other party. As one devoted member of it, I would 
be ashamed to see it with no hope but calamity, depending on 
disaster as the foundation on which to build. It must identify 
itself with hope and optimism and prospects for growing pros- 
perity if it intends to thrive. AH the loveliest and highest 
theories the human mind may formulate or the imagination 
vision are as mist on.a mountain top compared with substantial, 
present results in food and clothing, housing, and comforts for 
me rank and fle, and dollars and cents for business, big or 
e. 

It Is to be remembered that we have in the United States 
more than 2,000,000 stockholders in great corporations, each 
of them representing two or three votes, and the number grow- 


Ing continually. We are moving toward public ownership of 


utilities and enterprises by natural, normal, healthful methods, 
by the thrift and sagacity of the individual citizen rather than 
by any process of confiscation, yiolence, exclusion, or Govern- 
ment interference. y 
We are moving with astonishing rapidity toward community 

of interest and resulting unity of feeling between the classes 
and the masses—faster than any people in the world’s history 
ever have moved in that direction and without resort to the 
hideously abortive and tragically ridiculous lunacy of com- 
munism by force. We are approaching more swiftly than we 
know, perhaps, the idyllic conditions put by Macaulay in the 
mouth of a Roman speaker as a mournful and glorious remi- 
niscence— 7 

Then none was for a party; 

And all were for the state; 

) Then the great man helped the poor, 
And the poor man loved the great; 
For Romans in Rome’s quarrel 
Spared neither land nor gold, 
Nor son nor wife, nor limb nor life, 
In the brave days of old. 


Never has there been a time in any country when self- 
interest was so intelligent as here and now. The great master 
minds of finance and commerce understand very clearly that 
their own eminence and safety depend on the well-justified 
hopefulness of wage earners and farmers and that they must 
act broadly and diligently on the teachings of the day and 
their own observation and sound judgment. Therefore, Mr. 
Speaker and gentlemen of the House, reliance for any per- 
manent and extensive political success on class prejudice, envy, 
and resentment of large achievement has become ridiculous, 
It is horribly, tremendously absurd to be appealing to a prole- 
tariat which does not exist. None but demagogues or the 
“moody beggars, eager for a time of pell-mell hayoc and con- 
fusion,” described by Shakespeare more than 400 years ago, 
desire to kindle and cater to the basest and most dangerous 
passions of human nature. Any party to prevail in this coun- 
try must be constructive rather than obstructive and pro- 
gressive along high, orderly, and sane lines. We are planted 
here on a continent, and our thoughts, to be effective, and our 
purposes, to command respect, must be cuntinent-wide and 
world-wide. 

We must cease acting and talking here for parochial popu- 
larity and the whimpered plaudits of local newspapers. We 
need less comedy and attempted comedy and more sturdy, 
stalwart, courageous common sense. We need to tear our- 
selves away from unnatural, immoral, grotesque, and repulsive 
alliances between political dogma and theory long dead and 
political and economic monstrosities spawned stillborn on our 
land—between fine idealisms long ago vanished at the touch 
of hard experience and the fantastic dreams which perhaps 
may be realized in the far future when mankind has beea 
purified and elevated beyond our present comprehension. We 
need to stand on our own feet and for definite, concrete, bene- 
ficial purposes which are possible of fulfillment and which 
We can comprehend onrselyes and demonstrate to others. 
There is plenty te be done. The adjustment of the tariff that 
it may be fair and helpful to all of us and oppressive to none 
demands the combined and concentrated intelligence of the 
country. Assistance to the farmers in their iong-sought, newly 
discovered path to independence and equality by becoming 
business men, dealing through their cooperative associations 
with other business men on equal terms, will tax our ingenuity, 
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and all the resources of our statesmanship. I have special 
interest in this and some knowledge, because, as editor of a 
weekly newspaper in Accomac County, Va., in the early nine- 
ties, I was one of the instigators, promoters, and defenders of 
what has since become one of the oldest and most uniformly 
successful farmer cooperative organizations in the Union and 
has made that Virginia county the third richest agricultural 
community in America. I know that what has been done on 
a comparatively small scale there can be done in groups of 
States with the help of modern facilities and the aid of our 
Government in starting. Relations of the railways and other 
public utilities with labor and the general public remain to 
be adjusted. 

Overhauling of the immigration laws so that we may go to 
other countries as a man goes into a store and pick just what 
human goods we may need when we need them and place them 
where they are needed might be undertaken presently for the 
good of all. I commend the Canadian plan in this connection. 
Clear definition of the respective rights and powers and the 
mutual relations of the States and the Federal Government is 
a pressing requirement of the present conditions, felt more 
acutely, strange to say, at the North than in the State sover- 
eignty South. There is plenty to be done to employ all our time 
and energy and statesmanship through several years to come. 

If we intend to build the Demotratic Party to real and en- 
during strength and power, to make it something more and 
better and finer, let us be up and doing. Let us rid ourselves 
alike of the bourbonism that learns nothing and forgets nothing 
and the radicalism that rushes headlong to every new thing. 
Let us prove that the uses of adversity may be made not only 
sweet but stimulating and salutary. Our course of late has 
brought us close to the irreducible residuum—12 States of the 
48, majorities against us in both Houses of Congress. Let us 
set ourselves now to be a hope rather than a dream, Let us 
make our party a force of preservation for progress well con- 
sidered and in compliance with the foundation laws and prin- 
ciples of the Republic; for peace in the world; for establish- 
ment here of fusion and union of all elements, classes, and 
sections such as never has existed, to lead gloriously the march 
of mankind toward universal contentment, justice, and right- 
eousness, to equality in enjoyment of life, liberty, and the 
pursuit of happiness. 


THE PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 


Mr. MURPHY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp on the Philippine question. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MURPHY. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, 
as one who feels deeply grateful for real human treatment 
received at the hands of the Philippine people when I was 
very, very ill and a visitor in their wonderful islands, I take 
the floor, not to talk for or against the problem that has been 
presented to you to-day by those contending on either side of 
the question, but to say a few words for the Recorp to the 
end that the wonderful people in the Philippine Islands may 
read them as they are spoken, by one whose heart is filled 
with deep appreciation and one who is truly their friend. And 
I hope that as they read they may profit by some of the things 
that I may present for their consideration. 

What a strange condition we are confronted with as we 
view the politicians of this splendid people seeking to lead 
them away from the beneficent and brotherly care of the great 
Government that has brought so much opportunity and happi- 
ness to their islands in the short space of time that we have 
been charged with looking after their best interests. The 
people of the Philippines are a unique people in that they are 
the only brown or yellow-skinned people of the world who are 
recognized as a Christian people, who worship the same God 
that the Christian people of America worship, and who can 
come and go anywhere they may choose to wander throughout 
the United States, bargain for, buy, and sell property, conduct 
business to suit themselyes and enjoy every protection that 
any citizen of the United States can claim under the flag. 

Why do not the politicians in the Philippine Islands tell the 
people the truth about the wonderful opportunities that they 
enjoy under the American flag? Why do they not tell them 
that now under the great public-school system that is estab- 
lished in the islands the poorest and humblest of the citizens 
of those islands can look forward with hopeful eyes to the day 
when their children will be educated, and because of that edu- 
cated mind can have aspirations that will be checked only by 
their ability to achieve? 


How different this condition is as compared with that which 
existed in the islands preyious to the coming of the American 
flag! In those days only those who had money, position, and 
power could think of educating their children. And through 
the accident of birth the people were segregated into classes; 
but that condition has all been changed since the coming of 
the American flag to the Philippines, and the doors of our 
ports are open to those who live in the Philippines, and their 
coming and their going is not measured by any immigration 
quota. I would ask the politicians to tell the people that 
Japan, the great neighbor on the east, and China, another 
great neighbor, and India, another great neighbor, with all 
their great armies and their great navies can not force their 
citizens into the United States or give to them the right to 
come and go that is now so freely enjoyed by the residents of 
the Philippine Islands. 

America has not exploited the Philippine Islands or the 
people, but has sought diligently to teach them the high ideals 
of American government and to inspire in them a desire to take 
advantage of the splendid opportunities that are to be found 
only under the Government of the United States of America. 
The Philippine people are not a subject people, but they are 
now a part of this great and wonderful Christian Nation, and 
I hope that those who think deeply and loye their families will 
realize the blessings that they now enjoy, due to their present 
relations with our Government, and that they will hold fast to 
that which has brought hope, education, opportunity, and an 
equal chance for rich and poor alike, 

I hope that the real friends of the Philippine people will 
take a decided stand in the interest of the welfare of the 
citizens of the Philippine Islands and hold fast to the friend- 
ship and helpful cooperation that is now so freely given by 
the Government of the United States, I ask the politicians 
of the Philippines to tell their people of the immigration laws 
of America, Tell them that millions of white people from 
all the countries of Europe are constantly knocking at our 
doors for admission and are refused, save only a few who 
can measure up to the very rigid requirements of our health 
laws, as well as other restrictions. And again I call their 
attention to the fact that those who live in the Philippine 
Islands now enjoy opportunities that they never had until 
the American Government began to teach them. 

There is so much more that I would like to say, but my time 
is up, and I beg of the Philippine people to question their politi- 
cians and ask them what they can give that the people do 
not now enjoy. Ask them how they will be able to transact 
business and come and go to America, once they become a 
Separate people. Ask them why they want to close the door 
of opportunity to the poor and revert to the conditions that 
obtained before the coming of American ideals into their lives? 
Yes; I am a friend of the Philippine people and I am wonder- 
ing why they alone of all the people in the world seek to 
sever relations with the folks who have gathered here from 
all the nations of the earth to build up a happy land of oppor- 
tunity. And, in closing, I beg of the people of the Philippine 
Islands, for their own happiness, to go slow and not be led 
astray by the foolish agitation of ambitious climbers. 


AMENDING THE NATIONAL DEFENSE ACT 
The SPEAKER laid before the House the following: 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Ordered, That the Clerk inform the Senate that the House hus con- 
sidered the request of the Senate for the return of the bill (H. R. 
5084) entitled “An act to amend the national defense act approved 
June 13, 1916, as amended by the act of June 4, 1920, relating to 
retirement, and for other purposes,” and that the unanimous consent 
necessary to comply with the request at that.time was refused. 


The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the order. 

Mr. BLANTON. Reserving the right to object, I think the 
House ought to know what they are refusing to agree to. 

The SPEAKER. The House of Representatives agreed to 
this several days ago, but this is a notification to the Senate. 

The order was agreed to. 


SECOND DEFICIENCY APPROPRIATION BILL, 1925 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House resolve 
itself into the Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union for the consideration of the bill (H. R. 12392) mak- 
ing appropriations to supply deficiencies in certain appropria- 
tions for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1925, and prior fiscal 
years, to provide supplemental appropriations for the fiscal 
years ending June 30, 1925, and June 30, 1926, and for other 
purposes. Pending that motion, I would like to ask the gen- 
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tleman from Tennessee [Mr. Byrns] if we can agree upon time 
íor general debate? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I have a few requests for time. 

Mr. MADDEN. I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Speaker, that 
general debate be limited to two and one-half hours, one half 
of the time to be controlled by the gentleman from Tennessee 
[Mr. Byrys] and the other half by myself. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Ilinois: moves that 
the House resolve itself into Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union for the consideration of the bill 
H. R. 12892, and pending that asks unanimous consent that 
general debate be limited to two and one-half hours, one-half 
to be controlled by himself and one-half by the gentleman from 
Tennessee. Is there objection? 

Mr. BLANTON. Reserving the right to object, I want to 
ask the gentleman a question. On the independent office appro- 
priation bill there was put on in the Senate an amendment 
fixing sever positions at $18,000 each, 

Mr. MADDEN. That is not in this bill. 

Mr. BLANTON. That was agreed to in conference, and it 
now forces the House to either vote the conference report 
up or down in order to defeat that amendment. How many 
amendments of that kind is the gentleman going to permit to 
go on this bill? 

Mr. MADDEN. Oh, I can not make any agreement in ad- 
vance; we have not started to read the bill yet. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from IIlinois? s 

There was no objection, : 

The motion of Mr. Mappen was then agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union, with Mr. Cntxp- 
BLOM in the chair. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
the first reading of the bill be dispensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois asks unani- 
mous consent that the first reading of the bill be dispensed 
with. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, gentlemen will understand 
that this is a deficiency bill. The items contained in the bill 
relate to almost every activity of the Government. The aggre- 
gate amount carried in the bill is $54,052,097.24. During the 
consideration of the bill there will be other items that we will 
be called upon to offer as amendments from the floor, mainly 
because of laws enacted since we began the consideration of the 
bill. Whatever amendments are offered will be offered by the 
chairman of the committee, by authority of the committee, as 
committee amendments. Of course that will not preclude the 
right of any other Member to offer on the floor any amendment 
he may choose. 

The amount recommended to be appropriated in the bill 
divides itself as follows: From the postal revenue, $8,770,120.11; 
from the revenue of the District of Columbia, $3,509,311.49; 
from the general fund of the Treasury, $41,772,665.64. 

The amount for the Postal Service consists of $1,580,000 for 
compensation of clerks and other employees at first and second 
class post offices, $1,920,000 for city letter carriers, $500,000 for 
railway postal employees, and $3,500,000 for transportation of 
the mails, all of which are due to the increased volume of 
postal business. The sum of $315,000 for printing and binding 
in the Postal Service is due partly to increased business and 
partly to increased cost of production resulting from increased 
wages recently authorized by Congress for employees of the 
Government Printing Office. 

The largest. portion of the amount recommended for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia—$3,509,311.49—is composed of the items of 
school buildings and grounds, aggregating $2,631,500, and au- 
thorized to be paid from the surplus revenue fund created by 
the act of February 2, 1925. By this act the amounts credited 
to the District of Columbia after an accounting between the 
District of Columbia and the United States were placed in a 
special fund to be available for appropriations for schools, 
parks, and playgrounds. 

The school projects recommended to be appropriated in this 
bill from the special fund are brought to the committee as rep- 
resenting the most urgent and important of school projects 
now pending in the so-called five-year building bill. Of the re- 
mainder of the items chargeable to the District the major 
amounts are as follows: 

Realloeations of positions under the classification aet, $73,- 
621.53. What is meant by reallocation of positions is that since 
the classification act was passed appeals have been taken by a 
great many employees against the classifications in which they 
were placed, and the cost of the reallocations approved on those 
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appeals amounts to: $73,621.53, Then there is the Mount Pleas- 
ant library, $21,000. Some of that is for furniture and $15,000 
is for books, and some is for compensation of those who are to 
be employed in the operation of the library, which is soon to be 
opened. Then there is the extension of the water and sewer 
systems to accommodate current building operations, $175,000, 
This is on the special assessment plan, 40 per cent of the cost 
being paid by the abutting property and the balance out of the 
revenues. Then there is the expense for snow removal. Gen- 
tlemen will recollect that we had some snow this winter, and 
that the snow was not removed immediately upon its falling, 
but later, after it had become ice, and the District expended 
$35,000 to remove the snow from the principal business streets 
of the city. This money is appropriated to pay for that. Next 
there is the care of the insane-of the District in St. Mlizabeths 
Hospital, $254,041.46. 

Next there is the Rock Creek and Potomac Park Commission, 
$100,000. Some years ago Congress authorized the acquisition 
of a lot of land to connect Potomae Park with Rock Creek Park. 
Some of that land has been purchased, some is in condemna- 
tion, and other propositions of acquisition of land are now in 
course of procedure. The limit of cost for the connection of 
these two parks was $1,300,000. The total cost will be $1,900,000, 
The total appropriations up to this time have been $1,200,000, 
and the Appropriations Committee is reporting the remaining 
$100,000 which it has the authority to report; but until new leg- 
islation is enacted fixing a new limit of cost there ean be no 
more money apprepriated for the acquisition of the land that 
may be required to connect Rock Creek Park with Potomae 
Driveway. 

Of the amounts chargeable to the general fund of the Treas- 
ury ($41,772,665.64) the sum of $83,693,207.04 is due to new 
laws. or treaties. The items comprising this sum are as fol- 
lows: 

Memorial to the women of the World War, contribution 

toward the erection of a building on the present site of the 
American National Red Cross Building, $150,000. This appro- 
priation was authorized on condition that the American Na- 
tional Red Cross shall be required to raise at least an equal 
sum. 
There is the Federal Industrial Institution for Women, for 
the purchase of additional land, commencement of construction 
and equipment, to accommodate 500 inmates, $909,100. They 
have selected a site in West Virginia, about 500 acres of land, 
and propose to begin the erection of buildings requisite for the 
establishment of this institution during the coming summer. 
They hope that within a year they will have accommodations 
prepared for not less than 200 of the 500 possible inmates, 

Next there is $30,000,000 for the Navy Department to carry 
into effect the act increasing the limit of cost of airplane ear- 
riers, and the aet authorizing the construction of additional 
gunboats and eruisers and the modernization of certain ships. 
There is in this an item toward modernization of the New York, 
Utah, Florida, Tevas, Arkansas, und Wyoming (total limit of 
cost $18,360,000), $9,000,000, which will be appropriated at this 
time. It is proposed so to modernize: these ships that the decks 
will be made as nearly bombproof as possible. There will be 
blisters built on the sides of the ships to guard against the 
destruction of the ship from torpedo explosions, and it will be 
the plan to substitute oil-burning machinery for existing coal- 
burning machinery on these ships. Then there is an item of 
$14,000,000 for continuing the construction of the aircraft car- 
riers Lexington and Saratoga. The presumption is that these 
two ships, which are well under way, will be completed about 
January of next year. It is then proposed to supply them with 
aircraft and the aceessories, which will amount to $3,000,000: 
The total cost of the accessories and aircraft for these ships 
will be $6,000,000, $3,000,000 of which is now being proposed. 
Then there is the item toward the construetion of six gunboats 
and two of the eight cruisers authorized, $4,000,000. 

These gunboats are to be sent te the Yangtze River in China 
to protect American interests there. In fact, they are probably 
to be built in China, because they are not of sufficiently deep 
draft to admit ef their sailing across the ocean. They are te 
cost $700,000 each, 

Then we have for payment to the Government of Sweden 
$7,104 on account of damage by an American ship to a Swedish 
ship during a fog. Construction of a coast guard cutter for 
duty in Alaskan waters to replace the old Bear, $925,000; 
The Bear, you will all prebably understand, is the oldest land- 
mark in the Coast Guard Service. She has been on duty 
during the last 50 years, mostly in Alaskan and Arctic waters 
looking after American interests. She has reached an age and 
a condition where the time has come for her replacement with 
something more modern. International conference on oil pollu- 
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tion of navigable waters to be held in Washington, $42,000. In- 
ternational conference for the protection of industrial property, 
$6,000. There is to be an international industrial conference 
to take care of patent rights and other propositions of that sort 
which can only be protected by international agreements, 
Then there is an international convention for radiotelegraphic 
matters, $75,000. World War Debt Commission, $6,000. Dis- 
position of German war trophies, $20,000. That means we 
are going to spend $20,000 to pack and load the guns, cannon, 
and the like which were captured from Germany and have them 
distributed under orders of the governors of the various States 
of the Union at points designated by those governors, That 
has been authorized by law some time since, and we are now 
beginning to carry that law into effect. Construction of a 500- 
bed hospital at the Pacific Branch of the National Home for 
Disabled Volunteer Soldiers, $1,500,000, a part of the hospital 
program for substituting a fireproof building at the point 
where the Pacific Home for Volunteer Soldiers exists near Los 
Angeles, some of the present buildings being fire traps, obso- 
lete, and unworthy of continuance for the treatment of these 
men. General accounting office—they asked for $75,000, and 
we are giving them $50,000, 

Under several acts of Congress recently passed, suits are to be 
filed in the Court of Claims over payments alleged to be due to 
certain Indian tribes. The Department of Justice would be 
powerless to try the suits intelligently and protect the Gov- 
ernment’s interest without the information which is contained 
in the files of the General Accounting Office, and a large force 
of men are required to go back into the files for many, many 
years and accumulate and compile that information, and that 
is what this appropriation proposes to do. The remainder of 
the items chargeable to the general fund of the Treasury aggre- 
gate $8,079,458. Of this sum $248,216 is recommended for the 
payment of claims adjusted and certified to Congress for appro- 
priation in accordance with laws previously enacted, $744,000 
is for the payment of judgments rendered against the United 
States in the United States district courts and the Court of 
Claims, and $577,000 is for payment of claims audited and 
settled by the General Accounting Office and certified to Con- 
gress for appropriation. These latter amounts of claims and 
judgments aggregate $1,571,000 and, deducted from the 
$8,079,000, leaves a balance of $6,508,000 for all other items 
of the bill covering a wide range of Federal activity. Included 
in this latter sum are the following items: Installation of mod- 
ern stoker equipment for the Capitol power plant, $251,000. 
The result of the investment of this $251,000 will be a saving of 

52,000 per annum. To enable the President to continue the 
prosecution of suits in connection with the oil leases, $100,000, 
There has already been appropriated for this purpose $100,000. 
You all will recall that the President was authorized to appoint 
special counsel. He appointed former Senator Pomerene, of 
Ohio, and Mr, Roberts, of Philadelphia, Mr. Roberts was 
before the committee to present this case; and during the time 
I have been in public life I have seldom listened to as interest- 
ing or more enlightening statement by any man who has come 
before the committee than that made by Mr. Roberts. He 
showed us what had become of the $100,000 they already re- 
ceived and what they proposed to do with the $100,000 here 
recommended, He showed us every inch of progress made in 
the prosecution of the cases that are now pending, much of which, 
of course, was confidential and we could not insert in the 
record because it might interfere with the successful trial of the 
cases; but I commend Mr. Roberts not only for his intelligence 
and for the lucidity with which he could make a statement, but 
his willingness to disclose everything connected with the pro- 
cedure with which he was charged; and I think it is fair to 
say that with men like these in charge of this great work that 
the House or the Senate or the country may have no hestitation 
ing appropriating such moneys as they recommend. 

For replacement of elevators in the State, War, and Navy 
Building with modern equipment, $70,000. These elevators are 
obsolete and dangerous. I will pass over a number of these 
items as I want to speak particularly of one or two. In the 
Bureau of Engraving and Printing we are proposing an ap- 
propriation of $233,300 for the installation of rotary presses on 
which they may print postage stamps to be used by the Govern- 
ment. There are 13,000,000,000 postage stamps used by the 
people of America every year. We have bee paying about 8 
cents a thousand for the stamps. The introduction of this 
system of printing the stamps will reduce the cost to 514 or 6 
cents a thousand and we will save by the investment of $233,- 
000 we are proposing from $280,000 to $320,000 a year. In 


other words, the cost of the process will be saved and upward 
of $100,000 on top of that by the use of this process in the 


very first year after installation. We are proposing to do 
what ought to have been done many years ago but which 
has not been done—we are proposing to create a bureau reserve 
in the circulating medium of the country, 

To-day the circulating medium of the country is printed from 
day to day, and circulates before it seasons, That is the cur- 
rency of the country. Now we are proposing in this bill here 
to try to create a reserve of about 30-days supply. We are 
proposing to size the paper as we print the money and to let 
it dry and season, and we haye the assurance that money so 
sized and dried and seasoned will last 20 per cent longer than 
the money that we are circulating to-day. But aside from that, 
we can not afford to have the Nation living from hand to mouth 
as to its circulation. There is a greater demand for money 
among the people of the country now than ever before. We are 
printing a large number of small bills, one dollar bills, very 
few twos; fives and tens enough. It costs just as about as 
much to print a one-dollar bill as a million-dollar bill, and we 
are recommending an appropriation for quite a large sum of 
money here in order that we may have at least a 30 days’ 
supply on hand in the bureau. To-day the country would be 
without a circulating medium if any serious breakdown occurred 
there. 

That we have an item here that we propose of $125,000 
for the Customs Service, called “compensation in lieu of 
moieties.” This appropriation of $125,000 is recommended to 
be paid to informers, men who inform the Customs Service of 
the illegal entry of goods into the United States without the 
payment of the duty. In every case where they furnish the 
information upon which convictions are had, or upon which 
fines are assessed and collected, they are entitled to 25 per 
cent of the amount collected, so that for every dollar that 
we pay, three dollars more remain in the Treasury as the 
result of the information which they supply. 

Then we have the Public Health Service. This is a very 
interesting thing. Everybody in the country has been alarmed 
about the typhoid fever epidemic, caused, it is said, by the con- 
sumption of impure oysters. The people of the country have been 
very anxious that this epidemic should be wiped out, and the 
people who have their money invested in the oyster business 
have been anxious that a repetition of the trouble should be 
avoided. Your committee made a very comprehensive investi- 
gation of the subject. I think this is awfully important. It 
may not be of very great importance to people in a particular 
section of the country, but it is to the country as a whole, and 
I would like to have you listen to it, so that you can tell this 
story to somebody else in case they ask you about it. The 
committee called before it representatives of the Department 
of Commerce, the Department of Agriculture, and the Public 
Health Service, and while there was a recommendation of an 
appropriation to be placed at the disposal of the Department 
of Commerce to eradicate the trouble, the committee concluded 
that the Department of Commerce was not the department that 
ought to have jurisdiction over this subject; neither was the 
Department of Agriculture. The committee concluded that the 
one egency in the Government best fitted to cope with the 
situation and to allay the fear of the people was the agency that 
has the power to place a quarantine on the spread of disease 
between the States, and that agency is the Public Health Serv- 
ice. And so we recommend the appropriation of $25,000 to be 
placed at the disposal of the Public Health Service, and we 
require the Public Health Service to cooperate with t¥e De- 
partment of Commerce and the Department of Agriculture in 
the exercise of the responsibility that we place upon them. 

Since this appropriation has been inserted in the bill we 
have another estimate from the Bureau of the Budget, which, 
through investigation, has been assured that $25,000 will not 
suffice to meet the necessities of the problem. And so in the 
careful consideration of the bill I shall introduce an amend- 
ment to this proposal, adding $32,600 more to it, and in that 
case I think we shall have adequate funds to meet the problems 
that confront the people, and we shall be able, I am sure, 
to solve this one through the action of these three branches 
of the Government which are to cooperate not only in allaying 
any fear that may exist, but in eliminating any danger of 
contamination or the spread of typhoid fever as the result of 
the use of oysters for food, 

There is the Steubenville (Ohio) public building, in accord- 
ing with the contract authority, $57,000. Here is a unique 
situation: In 1913 there was an omnibus public building 
bill passed, a limit of cost was fixed, and some appropria- 
tions made, The building at Steubenville, Ohio, is to be built 
under that authority and within the limit of cost fixed in the 
act of 1913, and with a surplus turned back under that limit 
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of cost, notwithstanding the recent increase in the cost of 
building. 

Now, how was that done? That was done, as all other 
building ought to have been done, by taking away the monu- 
mental features of the building and putting up a building 
that is in every essential particular the kind of a building 
that is needed for the transaction of the public business. 
{Applause.] It did not reduce the space. It may have taken 
a lot of columns away, or it may have taken a lot of birds’- 
nest corners that could have been used in no way except to 
house birds, and it might have had one more disability, to 
shut out the light. But we have taken the plans and re- 
modeled them, and we have given them the same amount of 
space as was contemplated in the beginning, and we have 
put a utilitarian building that will be a model of convenience 
for the transaction of the public business, and a model to 
guide the way for future economy in construction. [Applause.] 

I hope people in other sections of the country will follow 
the example. I congratulate my distinguished friend from 
Ohio [Mr. Murray] in having such a sensible constituency 
as he has, for they had to cooperate before we could reduce 
the ornamentation that was useless on the original plan. 

A number of paragraphs are recommended throughout the 
bill to continue during the fiscal year 1925 appropriations 
granted for the fiscal year 1924 in the second deficiency bill, 
which, as you recall, did not become available until December 
Ñ, and the result was they could not use the money. We are 
now making that money available. 

Here is a unique recommendation, gentlemen: We made a 
somewhat comprehensive examination into the statement of 
the Director General of Railroads’ administrative success. 
As you will recall, we had placed at the disposal of the 
Director General of Railroads in the Treasury about one and 
three-quarter billions of dollars against which he could draw 
in the Federal control of carriers. There has also been 
credited to this appropriation the amounts received from sales 
of assets growing out of Federal control. The final net bal- 
ance in this fund is a little over $441,000,000 and we propose 
to repeal $440,000,000 of it. A 

In the settlement of claims they have done well. The rail- 
road companies had claims against the Government when we 
turned them back amounting to about $1,015,000,000. The 
railroads afterwards reduced this to $769,000,000. The Gov- 
ernment set up claims against the carriers for about $438,- 
000,000. In making the adjustments the Government paid to 
creditor roads $243,000,000 and collected from debtor roads 
$195,000,000. The result was that what was collected was 
$48,000,000 less than was paid, or about 6 per cent on the face 
of the claims as originally presented by the roads. 

Now, we are turning back $440,000,000, but it must not be 
understood that that is cash; it is not there except as a draw- 
ing credit. We are taking it away from the danger line so 
that nobody can draw against it. = > 

I think the Director General of Railroads has done a re- 
markable job. He has reduced the force in. his office from 
January, 1924, to January, 1925, from 779 to 400, and he will 
have reduced his force by the Ist of July. to about 168. The 
office will haye to be kept open for some time to come in 
order to make settlements. In addition to this $440,000,000, 
against which he has not drawn, he has a special account in 
the Treasury of $41,300,000; he has $10,500,000 on deposit 
with the Interstate Commerce Commission against which they 
can draw to pay judgments against the agent of the Presi- 
dent growing out of Federal control; he has on deposit $56,000 
in the District National Bank, and about $6,000 in a Canadian 
bank, placed there for use on account of exchange rates. He 
is expecting to collect from the Pennsylvania Railroad Co. 
within the next three months about $20,000,000, and $10,000,- 
000 from other roads, which will be deposited in this fund in 
the Treasury. He has $174,000,000 of securities for loans made 
by the administration during the war to the New Haven & 
Hartford Railroad Co., to the Boston & Maine Railroad Co., 
and to the Milwaukee & St. Paul Railroad Co., all of which 
is drawing 6 per cent interest. Out of these funds and the 
interest received he will be able to pay all the expenses of 
his office; he will be able to meet every obligation that may 
be created as the result of any settlement, and there will be 
no more call for the appropriation of money in connection 
with railroad settlements out of the Treasury of the United 
States. Thank God for that. [Applause.] It has been a 
long siege. 

There are a good many things I would like to talk about. 
Mr. Chairman, how much time have I used? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman has consumed 40 minutes, 
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Mr. MADDEN. I will then proceed to one other thing. I 
have only 35 minutes more; I will occupy 20 minutes and then 
yield time to the gentleman from Minnesota. 

I want to call the attention of the House to a very peculiar 
thing which confronted the Committee on Appropriations. The 
amount of $374,465.02 was certified by the Budget for appropri- 
ation for payment to the Omaha Indians of Nebraska in accord- 
ance with the act of February 9, 1925. The subcommittee of 
which I am the chairman made a very exhaustive examination 
of the question and we included the $374,465.02 in our recom- 
mendations to the full committee. When we began to consider 
the question in the full committee, gentlemen on the full com- 
mittee discovered weak spots in the item which, I regret to say, 
we of the subcommittee, who made the investigation, did not 
uncover. I want to place the whole story before the House, so 
it will understand how easy it is for us sometimes to make a 
mistake. We had this in the bill when we reported it to the 
full committee, but they took it out after we commenced to con- 
sider it. I have sometimes heard it stated on the floor of the 
House that the full Committee on Appropriations does not con- 
sider problems, but this is good evidence that it does. I will 
now tell the story. 

The amount of $374,465.02 for a payment to the Omaha In- 
dians of Nebraska in accordance with the act of February 9, 
1925, is not recommended. The Congress by the act of June 
22, 1910 (36 Stat. L. p. 580), conferred jurisdiction upon the 
Court of Claims to consider and render judgment in all 
claims legal and equitable of the Omaha Tribe of Indians 
against the United States. The Indians under the authority 
of this act filed a suit in the Court of Claims. The Court of 
Claims on April 22, 1918, awarded judgment in favor of the 
Indians in the principal sum of $122,295.31 and interest at 5 
per cent per annum on the following portions of the judgment: 
On $94,739.54 from June 15, 1854, on $15,068.80 from August 
8, 1856, and on $3,133.39 from August 11, 1858. The attorney 
for the Government subsequently called the attention of the 
Court of Claims to section 1091 of the Revised Statutes (being 
a part of the act creating the Court of Claims) which pro- 
hibits that court from allowing interest in certain cases, and 
thereupon the court modified the opinion in so far as it related 
to the payment of interest. The modified decision of the Court 
of Claims rendering judgment in favor of the Indians in the 
sum of $122,295.31 and eliminating any provision for interest 
was rendered on June 10, 1918 (Court of Claims reports, vol. 
53, p. 549). On appeal to the Supreme Court of the United 
States, that court affirmed the judgment of the Court of 
Claims as to the disallowance of interest and affirmed the 
allowance of the principal of $122,295.81 with the exception 
of the sum of $4,560 which had been awarded the Indians for 
horses killed, leaving the net amount of the judgment affirmed 
by the Supreme Court at $117,735.31. This sum was certified 
to Congress and appropriated in the deficiency act approved 
March 1. 1921. Congress on February 9, 1925, enacted a law 
authorizing the appropriation of $374,465.02, a sum represent- 
ing interest at 5 per cent per annum on the principal sums 
found due the Omaha Indians under the decision of the Court 
of Claims of April 22, 1918. This was the decision of tha 
Court of Claims which allowed the $122,295.31 and interest at 
5 per cent and which was recalled or modified by the court so 
as to eliminate interest and was superseded by the judgment 
rendered by the Court of Claims on June 10, 1918, wherein it 
allowed the sum of $122,295.31 without interest. This judg- 
ment of June 10, 1918, was the judgment affirmed, except as 
to the $4,560, by the Supreme Court on June 1, 1920 (U. S. 
Reports, vol. 253, p. 275), and payment for which has been 
made in the sum of $117,735.31. The committee is of the 
opinion that the appropriation of $374,465.02 should not be 
made. It has not been the general practice of the United 
States to pay interest on judgments of this character in favor 
of the Indians, If this should be done now, it would create a 
precedent for future action which would possibly run into 
many millions of dollars as well as establish a precedent for 
the passage of special bills of the same character as this for 
the payment of interest on judgments which have been ren- 
dered in the past in favor of Indian claimants and upon which 
no interest has been allowed by the Court of Claims or paid 
by. Congress. 

It was not singular that the subcommittee that had charge 
of the investigation authorized the insertion of this amount 
in the bill when it recommended it to the full committee 
because, first, there was the action of both Houses of Con- 
gress authorizing the $374,000 to be appropriated and they 
directed that when appropriated the money should be allotted 
to the Omaha Indians, That passed this House; it passed 
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the Senate; it was signed by the President; and the President 
sent an estimate to Congress. So we had the authority of the 
House and the Senate, the signature of the President, and the 
recommendation of the President and the Director of the 
Budget to justify us in making the recommendation. But when 
we came to look up the law on the subject—that is, the court 
decisions—it was clear that the special act dealt with a ques- 
fion that did not exist—that is, the act which passed both 
Houses—and if we were to pay this bill now it would be 
tantamount to overruling the decision of the Supreme Court 
of the United States, So we eliminated it. Of course, some 
people will be disappointed, but we have done the thing that 
should be done in ali decency. We have protected the Treasury 
of the United States and the rights of the taxpayers without 
doing any injustice to anybody anywhere who has a legiti- 
mate claim against the Government, [Applause.] 

Mr. WATKINS. If it will not interrupt the gentleman, I 
would like to ask him one question with respect to the air 
mail service. 

Mr. MADDEN. Certainly. 

Mr. WATKINS. On page 45 you are carrying $250,000, 
$25,000 of which will be used for expenses in the District of 
Columbia, leaving $225,000, and the report states that under 
this authority the Postmaster General will likely contract for 
air mail service between various towns, and perhaps establish 
a route from Eleo to a point near Portland, Oreg. I under- 
stand they propose to go to Pasco, Wash., which is several 
hundred miles from Portland, My office and certain news- 
papers have tested out the air mail service from Washington, 
and the regular mail is delivered in Portland sooner than 
the air mail at this time, but, of course, the air mail only 
goes to Cheyenne and then is picked up. I would like to ask 
the gentleman what the chances are of getting air mail service 
to the Pacific coast with respect to Portland, Oreg., in par- 
ticular. 

Mr. MADDEN. This provision in the bill is in compliance 
with the act passed by Congress authorizing the Postmaster 
General to contract with individuals or corporations to carry 
the mail by air. It fixes the postage rates at 10 cents, 8 cents 
of which is to be given to the contractor, and authorizes the 
Postmaster General to let any contracts within the limits fixed 
in that act. I very much doubt whether you get any contracts 
under that law. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. I may say that law per- 
mits them to carry regular 2-cent mail and get four-fifths of 
that in order to make up a load. 

Mr. MADDEN.. Oh, yes. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. I may also say that if the 
mail were only to reach Portland, Oreg., it might very well, of 
course, go directly to that point; but Paseo, Wash., has been 
selected and haf been indorsed by practically all of the com- 
mercial clubs in the Northwest because of its being a central 
point to Spokane, 40 Seattle, to Portland, to Boise, and many 
other cities. 

Mr. MADDEN. Of course, this provision does not limit the 
places to which they can go under contract air mail service. 
They can go wherever they can get a contract to carry the 
mail on the terms fixed by the law, and we only know about 
these places to which the gentleman refers because the Assist- 
ant Postmaster General, Colonel Henderson, indicated a num- 
ber of places they were studying. 

Mr. WATKINS. Will this appropriation of $225,000 be 
sufficient to cover places like Los Angeles, Salt Lake City, 
Chicago, St. Lonis, Boston, and New York? 

Mr. MADDEN. I will say frankly I do not know how far 
this amount will go teward these routes. This is an experi- 
mental proposition and we may not be able to get any con- 
tractors at all. 

Mr. Chairman, I now yield the floor. 

Mr. BYBNS of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, this bill carries 
slightly over $54,000,000 and provides the funds to take care of 
the deficiencies for 1924, 1923, and prior years. It also provides 
considerable funds by way of supplemental appropriations for 
the year 1925, the present fiscal year, and in providing these 
funds it will prevent to a certain extent, at least, deficiencies 
which may otherwise result. It also earries considerable funds 
for the year 1926 beginning next July. 

There is nothing of a controversial nature in the bill. The 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. MADDEN], as he always does, has 
made u very full and comprehensive statement as to its main 
features, and I am not desirous of taking up the time of the 
committee, but prefer to yield such time as may be at my dis- 
posal to other gentlemen who wish to discuss various subjects. 


I therefore yield, Mr. Chairman, 10 minutes to the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. STENGLE]. 

Mr. STENGLE. Mr. Chairman and colleagues, I want to take 
advantage of the opportunity at this time to direct your atten- 
tion to the bill (H. R. 12334) which was introduced in this 
House on the 17th of this month by my colleague, the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. MADDEN]. : 

To my mind, this is a most important measure and one that 
should have the attention and the careful consideration of 
every Member of this House. I would not undertake at this 
time to define or describe this particular bill were I absolutely 
sure that time and opportunity would be given for its passage 
at this session, for I would much rather discuss it when it 
comes directly before us for action, but I am fearful that in 
the jam of the eleventh hour when other measures, seemingly 
more important, may occupy our attention, this measure may 
be lost in the shuffle, and remembering the fact that with the 
close of Congress on March 4 there will likewise come the cessa- 
tion of my services in this Honse, I am taking advantage of this 
opportunity to place in the Recoxp and to lay before you some 
observations on the importance of this bill, hoping—yes, almost 
praying—that at an early hour this measure may become a part 
of the laws of our Nation. 

You will reeall that last year from time to time, and indeed, 
during this session, especially in its early hours, the emphasis 
that has been laid upon the importance of some sort of control 
upon the disposition of lump-sum appropriations. You will 
recall that last year I expressed fear from time to time that 
if we were to turn over to department heads or their direct 
representatives large sums of money without specific instruc- 
tion, the ultimate result would be the distribution of a major 
portion of that money to favorites within their ranks and a 
very small portion to deserving subordinate employees who had 
no influence, or at least had none especially with those who 
were directly over them as supervisors. f 

If you will take the time it will pay you to read the hearings 
of the various subcommittees on appropriations this year, in 
which you will find time after time admissions made under 
severe cross-examination by the committee chairmen, admis- 
sions that sums of money which you and I intended should be 
used for the alleviation of suffering and remoyal of a part of 
the burdens on the already overburdened shoulders of em- 
ployees of subordinate rank, have been dissipated and turned 
aside to be placed in the laps of those who already had enough 
to live on and a little besides. 

I am glad. indeed, as I go out from this Chamber to have the 
distinguished chairman of the great Committee on Appropria- 
tions introduce a bill that will put a stop to that business, a 
bill that says in direct language that there shall be only one 
promotion in each year, that there shall not be more than one 
in each year, in these classes that begin with $3,000 and go 
upward. 

My friends, if you look at the hearings on some bills you will 
find evidence to show that there were no less than four or five 
promotions mide in some bureaus within an ordinary day of 
24 hours, ; 

Another part of this proposed legislation that appeals to me 
is the fact that our colleague demands, and we ought to sup- 
port him in that demand, that annually in September the 
heads of every department of this Government shall submit to 
the Budget officer an itemized report of their activities In the 
personal service in their department during the year, and that 
that Budget officer shall in turn submit to this House an itemized 
list of the activities that have gone on while you and I have 
been in our several homes preparing for another session of 
Congress. 

Time will not permit me to go into detail, but I want to 
suggest that in the last paragraph of this bill an amendment 
be added that wherever the Committee on Appropriations shall 
find that they desire further information, other than that 
described in this bill, they shall have authority under this law 
te demand further information. 

My friends, in the matter of managing the money of this 
Government you can not get too much light. In the manage- 
ment, supervision of the millions of dollars that go to pay the 
personnel under the United States Government, you can not get 
too much of the light of day upon those who directly handle 
it, and I trust that, although absent, I may sit on the side lines 
as a high private in the rear ranks and rejoice with you over 
the enactment of the bill H. R. 12334, which will mean the end 
of unrighteous things that have been going on recently. 
[Applause] 

Mr. BOYLAN, . Will the gentleman yield? 

' Mr. STENGLE. I will yield to the gentleman. 
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Mr. BOYLAN. I would like to say that we all regret the 
passing of the gentleman; we feel that his work has been 
excellent, and has added much to the income of the employees 


of this Government. [Applause.] Does not the gentleman 
think that in this bill it would be better instead of getting 
reports from the heads of departments as to what they have 
done after it was done, if we would direct what they should do 
before they do it, and take care of the low-salaried employees? 

Mr. STENGLE. If my friend will read the first part of 
the bill he will find that after June 30, 1926, which is the 
beginning of the fiscal year, any revised allocation by the 
board can not be effective unless there is an available appro- 
priation. Let me call the gentleman's attention to the great 
crime—and I use the word advisedly—the great crime that has 
been committed in the name of reclassification, to wit, that men 
who have been classified in one grade, because of influence, 
because of their ability to get inside the charmed circle, have 
been able to have a rehearing and revised classification, and 
allocated grades above, and then jumped up, got their hands 
In the Treasury, and took money out that belonged to the 
poor scrubwomen in the department where they got the money 
from. [Applause.] If you will pass this bill you will add a 
laurel wreath to my friend from Illinois, and he in turn 
will have been performing a great public service. [Applause.] 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 min- 
utes to the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. Kvare]. 

Mr. MADDEN. I also yield him 10 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Minnesota is recog- 
nized for 20 minutes, 

Mr. KVALE. It is my high privilege; Mr. Chairman, to 
bring to-day, in the brief time I have been allotted to address 
the House, to each Member of this body a cordial invitation to 
visit Minnesota and to attend the Norse-American Centennial 
in the Twin Cities from June 6 to 9. 

I bear you this invitation by authority and at the direct re- 
quest of Prof. Gisle Bothne, of the University of Minnesota, a 
distinguished gentleman, the president of the organization pro- 
moting the centennial, and of its officers. It is an appeal 
directed personally to each of us, just as an invitation has been 
directed personally to our President, Calvin Coolidge, and his 
aides, by the State of Minnesota through its governor, Theodore 
Christianson, and its legislature. 

In conformity with the action of the State legislature in pass- 
ing a concurrent resolution extending an invitation to the Gov- 
ernments and peoples of the United States, Canada, Norway, 
and Iceland, invitations have been forwarded by the Hon. 
Charles Evaus Hughes, Secretary of State, from Minnesota to 
these peoples. 

I am happy in the knowledge that our Federal Government 
has recognized the significant and the far-reaching aim and 
scope of the centennial in yarious ways; I rejoice in the active 
interest displayed by the Chief Executive, and his promise to 
attend, if possible, and deliver an address. 

The hundredth anniversary of the real beginning of Norse 
immigration to the United States will this year be observed in 
many places; it will be celebrated in every community in the 
United States where the incoming Norwegians have settled and 
established themselves and where their descendants are now to 
be found in numbers, notably in Chicago and New York City. 
The largest and the principal one, however, is the celebration 
which will be held at the Minnesota State Fair Grounds, offi- 
cially known as the Norse-American Centennial. Informed and 
impartial observers declare it will be the greatest celebration in 
the history of the Northwest. This alone justifies us in pausing 
to give it attention. In view of its magnitude, and because of 
its growing importance to the West and the entire Nation, a few 
remarks may well be passed thereon. 

Its beginning was comparatively modest. The plans have 
been in formulation for years in the minds of those among the 
Norwegian stock in the United States who wished to remind 
their blood brethren as well as their fellow American citizens 
of the part these peoples have played in the development of the 
United States, and who wished with equal fervor to inspire the 
citizens owning the heritage of the blood of the Vikings to 
better efforts, greater achievements, and higher ideals in the 
future. 

Representatives chosen from each Norwegian organization— 
ethnie, religious, fraternal, social, civic—organized the cor- 
poration which has arranged for the event. It has gained in 
popularity and appeal away and beyond the original plans of 
its promoters and sponsors. Besides the official and formal in- 
terest of the State of Minnesota, where it is to be staged, five 
neighboring States have also through their executive depart- 
ments urged support and cooperation on the part of their citi- 
zens because of the importance of the centennial to their 


States and to the Nation. Civie bodies stand solidly behind the 
event; church denominations are indorsing it; Norwegian 
organizations in foreign countries will participate and will send 
delegates and representatives to the centennial. 

Notables in large numbers will address the assembled gather- 
ings; prominent men will stress the important achievements 
of the Norse-Americans in all activities; exhibits and pageants 
will graphically describe them; musical organizations will at 
the same time exhibit and entertain. The entire program has 
been arranged with the double view of giving adequate review 
of things accomplished and of inspiring to more worthy accom- 
plishments. 

MINNESOTA'S UNRIVALLED SCENIC BEAUTY 


I want to review in this brief half hour the reasons why you, 
my colleagues, should attend the centennial. Even aside from 
that event there is a great reason for a trip to the Gopher 
State. Attendance at the celebration will take you to Minne- 
sota in the month of June, when her thousands upon thousands 
of crystal-clear lakes are sparkling in a warm, dazzling sun; 
when her vast, dense forests of birch and oak and pine are at 
their best and provide all those Jakes with a setting that defies 
description; when hills and prairies and fields alike are a live 
and vivid green; when the air is clean and clear and invigor- 
ating; when this wonderful Commonwealth will be seen at 
her best. 

Minnesota will welcome you. We who have the honor of 
representing that State in Congress are proud of Minnesota, 
It eminently deserves its appellations: 


The Land of the Ten Thousand Lakes; the Park Region of the 
United States; the Bread Basket of the World. 


From north to south within its borders may be found every 
variety of plant growth except tropical plants; in the northern 
part are dense forests of stately pine and poplar and birch, 
fish-filed lakes and streams, and through that country the deer 
and bear and other game still roam their native haunts, pro- 
tected by a wonderful system of State parks that perpetuate the 
beauty and the primitive grandeur of that territory. 

An incomparable system of highways stretches in all diree- 
tions throughout the State, giving easy access to every corner; 
all her advantages and facilities will be at your disposal in 
June to show you her material and her natural wealth at the 
best time of all the year. 

Yes; she is indeed “the Summer Playground of the Nation.“ 
Endowed with unparalleled scenic beauty, Minnesota also boasts 
a citizenship which in health, in thrift, in intelligence, and in 
morality can not be excelled. 

This summer, however, there are motives greater than those 
which would inspire a recreational trip. I want to review 
them, to recount the reasons for this celebration. And I may 
be pardoned, perhaps, for recalling some outstanding reasons 
why those of Norwegian descent can well feel proud of their 
fathers and their forefathers, 

Citizens of our United States with the heritage of Viking 
blood and the Norwegian characteristics and traditions want to 
recall the history of Norsemen as it has affected the growth 
of this glorious empire even from before the time of Colum- 
bus. They want to take stock of what they as a people have 
achieved here in the Jand of their adoption and birth; they 
want all the country to recognize their share in making the 
United States the peerless Nation it is to-day; they want to 
take this occasion to indulge in honest and pardonable pride 
in the traits and the characteristics that have made these 
things possible. Most of all, perhaps, do they want to inspire 
all citizens of Norwegian blood to even better efforts in this 
country’s behalf, even while they cherish in their hearts the 
memory of that rugged little land across the sea that gave 
their forefathers birth. 


NORSE-AMERICANS TRUE PATRIOTS 


I am well aware that to some of you gentlemen the prefix 
“Norse,” or any prefix, may seem to indicate something not 
purely and truly American. If the prefix in this case implied 
anything even faintly suggesting such a possibility, I would be 
the first to repudiate it in the most emphatic and unqualified 
terms. And I know that in making this statement I do so with 
the unanimous approval of all the people here concerned. 
Americans who trace their ancestry to the Vikings of old are 
proud of their lineage, but doubly proud of their American 
citizenship; and they claim as pure and as unadulterated an 
American patriotism as that possessed by any other group of 
citizens of this country, it matters not what European land is 
designated by them as the mother country. Without apologiz- 
ing, we are this year celebrating the Norse-American Centen- 
nial, and we do so in grateful remembrance of our forefathers 
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and in recognition of what these immigrants have done for us 
and for our country. 

The CONGRESSIONAL Recorp is authority for the statement 
that a former Member of this House, the late Hon. James R. 
Mann, beloved by political friend and foe alike, always prefaced 
his speeches on immigration with the salutation to his col- 
leagues, “Fellow immigrauts,“ and a truer and more appro- 
priate term was never used on this floor. For, taking a sensible 
and a broad view of the situation, that is what we all are— 
immigrants—or nearly all. I am reliably informed that only 
two Members of this House can boast real American blood in 
their velns, claiming the proud distinction of the blue blood 
of the Cherokee and the Chickasaw, And I have not the 
slightest doubt that if the historian could delve into the secret 
recesses of the lore of bygone ages he would find indisputable 
evidence that even they were at one time but aliens and immi- 
grants who had driven the real, genuine American from his 
hearth and his home. 

The soil of Iowa is hallowed to me by harboring the sacred 
dust of my parents and grandparents. My eyes have never 
beheld any country but my own. But I can not feel that on 
that account I haye any right to claim a patriotism in any way 
superior to that of him who, upon reaching the age of discre- 
tion, of his own free will chose this country to be his home 
for himself and his children for all time. And by the same 
token neither am I willing to concede even the suggestion of a 
superior brand of Americanism to him who may trace his 
ancestry to the Europeans who first drove the Indians back 
from the Atlantic seaboard. At best, it is merely a question 
of a few generations. And true Americanism is no more a 
matter of years and centuries, nor of language and customs, 
than is true Christianity a matter of latitude and longitude. 
Both are a state of the heart and of the inmost soul. 

I claim, without the slightest fear of successful contradiction, 
that of all the peoples that have contributed their quota to the 
making of this Nation, no more law-abiding men and women 
have set foot on American soll than those who during the past 
century embarked for these shores from the rock-bound coast 
of the northwest peninsula of Europe. 2 

HISTORIC REASONS FOR CENTENNIAL 


' Permit me to remind you very briefly of the historical facts 
which the centennial will commemorate. 

On October 9, 1825, there arrived in New York Harbor, after 
u perilous and romantic three months’ voyage, a small sloop of 
40 tons, the Restaurationen, the Mayflower of the North, with 
53 Norwegian immigrants on board. 

This was the first shipload of Norse people to emigrate to the 
new land of the free across the Atlantic. The project was ar- 
ranged by Kleng Peerson—sometimes known as Cleng Pear- 
son—that romantic frontier figure, the Daniel Boone of the Nor- 
weglans. He had been in the United States and had covered the 
primeval West in his wanderings; he returned to Norway with 
his wonderful tales of the possibilities and the opportunities that 
awaited his fellow countrymen in America, organized the ex- 
pedition, and assisted in the purchase of the little sailing ves- 
sel. The sloop sailed from Stavanger Harbor, Norway, on July 
4, 1825, and reached New York after a long and stormy passage. 

This single event marks the beginning of the steady and 
swelling stream of immigration from Norway, which has re- 
sulted in the large Norse-American citizenship we have to-day. 
Norway has sent to our land a larger proportion of her popu- 
lation than any other country with the exception of Ireland; 
her sons and daughters here total in excess of 2,500,000, accord- 
ing to careful and conservative estimates of ethnologists and 
historians. That, if you please, is equal to the actual popula- 
tion of Norway, which, according to the last census, was 
2,649,775. 

These were by no means, however, the first Norwegians that 
are recorded in American history. Pre-Columbian history car- 
ries record of their voyages of discovery and colonization. 
And according to Torstein Jahr, of the Library of Congress, 
who has made an exhaustive search and study of records and 
documents in the library, colonial history also reveals promi- 
nent activities on their part in many fields, 

: VIKINGS REACHED AMERICA 

If we were to go back to the earliest Norwegian immigrant, 
it would carry us back 500 years before Columbus landed on 
one of the islands of this continent. No one now denies the 
fact of Leif Erikson having landed on American soil in the year 
1000 A. D. For a long time his discovery was considered more 
or less mythical, but to-day no historian worthy of the name 
disputes the fact, 

The Norsemen had founded colonies in Iceland, then in 
Greenland, These settlements continued; they became perma- 
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nent colonies; routes of trade were opened up by the brave 
Vikings, who kept the channels of communication and supply 
open between the mother country and these settlements on the 
southern shores of Greenland, although the sea was dangerous, 
rough, foggy, and their small boats were open and were 
propelled by oars and a small sail. Even though we had no 
direct evidence substantiating the contention of Norse discovery 
of America, reason alone would force upon us the conclusion 
that the Vikings, who had safely reached Greenland again and 
again, would surely in their explorations not have stopped from 
proceeding the remaining short distance to these shores. And 
history has verified these claims. 

Norse sagas and early histories carry reports of Viking trips 
to Vinland, the name the first explorers gave to America. They 
came in part to obtain lumber, which was not to be procured in 
Greenland ; they tell of efforts to colonize, of the Indian natives, 
trade with them, battles with them. And it is recorded that in 
1112 A. D. Erie Upsi was appointed bishop of Iceland, Green- 
land, and Vinland by the Vatican. Vinland was known of in 
Rome, mark you. Also, this bishop embarked on a missionary 
journey to Vinland in 1121. i 


COLUMBUS AND LEIF DRIKSON 


Another matter, however, which is still the subject of some 
controversy is the connection between the Norse discovery of 
America and the subsequent rediscovery by Columbus. 

Here are a few of the facts in the case: 

Adam, of Bremen, who died in 1076, a year after he had 
completed a book on north European Christianity, which in- 
eluded historical and geographic facts regarding all the coun- 
tries he mentions, tells of Norway, Sweden, Denmark, Iceland, 
Greenland, and then tells of Vinland, the “new land to the 
west.“ His book was authentic; it was widely circulated in his 
day and after. Many copies of it exist to-day, even though 
it antedates the printing press by hundreds of years. Surely 
Columbus, one of the learned men of his day, well educated and 
informed, would have known of this book and its contents. 

Furthermore, Columbus, a geographer and a navigator, had 
sailed many seas; there is indisputable evidence, contained in 
letters written by his son Fernando, that Columbus visited 
Iceland in February, 1477. There everyone was familiar with 
reports of the Norse expeditions to the wonderful land to the 
southwest—Vinland. He also visited the cloister in Huelva, 
Spain, in 1484; and his son again tells us of the conversation, 
word for word, between his father and the monks, in which 
Christopher Columbus convinced the monks of his certain 
knowledge of a land to the west. - ~ 

More than this, in 1472 an expedition led by the Norse ad- 
miral, Didrik Pining, and piloted by Jon Skolp, was outfitted 
in Norway by King Christian of Norway and Denmark upon 
the urgent request of King Alfonso of Portugal. Two Portu- 
guese noblemen, Joano Vaz Corte-Real and Alvaro Martino 
Homem, joined this expedition as representatives of King 
Alfonso. The ship left the west coast of Iceland, sailed past 
Greenland, and reached the vicinity of the mouth of the St 
Lawrence River, then returned to Norway. The two Portu- 
guese noblemen returned to their native land the following 
year, 1478. 

Can anyone, in the face of these facts, doubt for a moment 
that Columbus was well acquainted with the reports of their 
journey? His dogged determination to keep sailing westward, 
to sail and sail in the face of the threatened mutiny of his 
crew, bears this out. Columbus did not conjecture; he did not 
hope; he knew. The evidence which he possessed of a land 
to the west was supplied to him by the descendants of the 
very people who had themselves discovered this land of prom- 
ise and had visited it time and again. 

We do not desire to detract in the slightest degree from the 
value to the world of the voyage and the discovery of Colum- 
bus. But in the interest of truth it should also be stated that 
he was himself indebted to the Norsemen for his knowledge. 

And surely it is even more to his credit that he set out on 
his perilous yoyage knowing as a man of science that he was 
following direct and positive evidence than-if he had merely 
set out as an adventurer on a haphazard and blind attempt to 
circumnavigate the globe. 

The great majority of you, the Members of this House, are 
lawyers. You know what importance, even in matters involy- 
ing human life, is attached to circumstantial evidence. Well, 
I say that while there may still be a lack of direct evidence, 
black on white, circumstantial evidence proves beyond the 
shadow of doubt to every unprejudiced man that Columbus 
bad proof of the existence of a land to the west when he set 
out on his epoch-making voyage across the Atlantic. 
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NORSE CHARACTERISTICS NOTED 


But, aside from the historical reasons, as indicated, the 
quondam Norsemen and their descendants want on this ocea- 
sion to note, and to have their countrymen note, the outstand- 
ing and eminent characteristics of this folk. These are largely 
traceable to the character of their homeland, Norway. For 
centuries her residents have been renowned for their health, 
their vigor, their high moral, religious, social, and ethical 
standards, their thrift, their courage. Her history thrills with 
tales of the daring conquests of the Vikings; her mythology 
immortalizes these characteristics. 

Lying in the far north, Norway has been for more than 
2,000 years the home of this people. Mountainous, thickly 
forested, with land for the most part unproductive and un- 
tillable, it is a land of marvellous beauty. It is small—less in 
area than Minnesota and Iowa combined—and yet it has pro- 
duced more than its proportion of scientists, artists, statesmen, 
leaders in music and literature and discovery. 

Her people have learned to be resourceful; they have been 
forced to be hardy; they have been inspired to achieve notable 
successes in all fields; they have been driven into maritime 
pursuits; they have emigrated heavily; there has-been prac- 
tically no immigration to Norway. And when you trace the 
history of these Norwegian people who have settled in other 
lands you will invariably find that they have assimilated the 
ways and the customs of their new home and have merged with 
‘their new countrymen to become as loyal, worthy citizens as 
ever existed there prior to their arrival. 

History, always an excellent teacher, vouches for the truth 
of the statement just made. In France they became French- 
men—read the history of Normandy. In England they be- 
came Englishmen. That, exactly, is what has happened in 
America. z 

Qur people have not built, nor attempted to build, a little 
Kingdom of Norway on American soil. [Applause.] The im- 
migrants from Norway and their descendants have become as 
thoroughly and genuinely American as have the immigrants 
from any other country of Europe, not excepting even England. 
But they are not, for all that, unmindful of the deeds and the 
traditions of their forefathers, nor ashamed to own their 
love of and reverence for “the old country.” Quite the 
contrary; every Norseman worthy the name is proud of all 
the heritage that from his ancestors and their loved little 
land is his. 

GEORGE WASHINGTON’S NORSE ANCESTRY 


It properly belongs here to note, by way of parenthesis, the 
fact that George Washington was proud of his Norse ancestry. 
This blood the first President acknowledged, and gave parti- 
eular expression to his pride in it in an address delivered 
December 11, 1782, before the Scandinavian Society of Phila- 
delphia, a society in which he held an honorary membership. 

Mr. TILLMAN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield 
for an interruption? 

Mr. KVALE. Yes; I gladly yield. 

Mr. TILLMAN. Does the gentleman know what was the 
en of President Van Hise of the University of Wis- 
consin? 

Mr. KVALE. I regret to say I do not. Judging by his name, 
I should say he was of Dutch descent. 

Mr. TILLMAN. President Van Hise was an old friend of 
mine. He was an eminent geologist and was the president of 
the greatest university in the world. I have always thought 
he was of Norse ancestry. 

Mr. KVALE. That is easily possible, but I have no definite 
knowledge on the subject. We know, however, of several 
families bearing typical Dutch names that trace their ancestry 
directly to Norwegian blood. 

But, Mr. Chairman, the fact that he has always become a 
part of the country in which he has made his home does not 
mean that the incoming Norwegian has permitted himself to be 
stripped of his individuality. Rather he has put the stamp of 
that very individuality upon all his surroundings. 

As the names of persons and places in France, England. 
Scotland, and other countries are indisputable proof of Norse 
influence, so the historian of the future, whose pleasant task it 
shall be to record in the pages of history the thrilling story of 
the development of Illinois, Wisconsin, Iowa, Minnesota, and 
the two Dakotas, will find a long array of facts bearing to him 
the same legend that similar facts do in the countries of 
Europe upon which the Norseman with his inyincible courage 
and his love of freedom set his ineffaceable stamp. 

And when we speak here or elsewhere of becoming Ameri- 
canized, it should be borne in mind that there is no such being 
as a standardized American. There never will be; what is 
more; there should not be. Unity and uniformity are two 


widely divergent conceptions. It is the duty and the privilege 
of each ethnic group to contribute of its best. And each group 
has some trait worthy of being woven into the woof and warp 
of the American national entity. Our contention is that the 
Norseman is making a worthy contribution, and as the final 
product of the melting pot is evolved in the coming centuries 
he will be found to have been an integral, an essential part in 
the creation of the soul of America. [Applause.] As it was 
expressed two days ago in an editorial in the New York Times 
on Norse migration: 


When Kleng Peerson set out to help his friends in Norway a hun- 
dred years ago he unwittingly performed a great service to the United 
States, 

LARGEST NUMBER ARE FARMERS 


While a large number of these people have been skilled in 
professions and in trades, by far the preponderating majority, 
more than 80 per cent of them, have been farmers. Reaching 
these shores, the statisties show, they went almost exclusively 
to farms beyond the Alleghenies; they passed through the 
larger cities, the densely populated country in the East, and 
answered the glorious, thrilling call that came to them from 
the great, cheerful, swelling western woods and prairies. 
Land was to be had for the asking; the natural resources 
were fabulously rich; the climate was just to their liking. 
The great urge was that of securing land, land, land. To-day 
the grandehildren are realizing the benefits of the pioneers’ 
acumen; and they now own more valuable land than any other 
ethnic group in the United States. 

These people were earnest, plain, God-fearing, reliable, mod- 
est, strong, and above all courageous. These traits will ex- 
plain why the Norwegians have tramped out into the new and 
unexplored country, have fought savages and beasts and pri- 
meval nature, and have buiit the prosperous, peaceful, law- 
abiding communities that even te-day are a mark 
of their homes in that section. 

Their deeds can not be done justice in any yerbal way. It 
requires some deeper reverence, some understanding of what 
they contended with and coped with. No railroads were 
there to transport them easily to their new homes far beyond 
the beaten tracks; they went on foot, if you please, through 
wild country; if they had a cart dragged westward by a yoke 
of oxen, they were objects of envy of all others with whom 
they came in contact. 

Once having established their home, their difficulties had 
only begun. Wilderness, savages, wild beasts, pestilence, want, 
loneliness; yet they established schools, churches, markets, 
cities. They assumed their new responsibilities, they per- 
severed, they made the Northwest the glorious, prosperous, law- 
abiding community it is to-day. 

An undying tale. One indeed worthy of perpetuation. It 
gives evidence to the established fact that the Norsemen, domi- 
nant for the past 1,500 years in all the fields they have en- 
tered, and sharing with the English, Scotch, Germans, Swedes, 
and Danes the common Nordic or Teutonic blood, also share 
with these peoples the high intelligence and the civilization and 
capacity for progress that characterizes them. Nay, the Norse- 
men excel, for immigration statistics will prove that illiteracy 
does not ¢xist among them. Investigate and see; you will find, 
I repeat it, that it does not ex st. 

And their descendants in America have maintained this high 
intellectual standard; they have been implacable foes of Miter- 
acy wherever they have lived; their attention to thorough edu- 
cation of their people has been subordinated only to their at- 
tention to religious training of their dear ones. 


MOTHER TONGUE EXTENSIVELY USED 


In this work it has been inevitable that they have called into 
considerable use their mother tongue, the Norwegian language. 
And they have used it to fill their daily social requirements 
and needs as well. A simple, vigorous, musical language, with 
a wide variety of dialects that distinguish at once to the lin- 
guist the particular corner of Norway from whence they came— 
that is their tongue. 

Maintaining in this way their own language, partly from 
love of their mother tengue and the memories and traditions 
associated therewith, they have added to their happiness and 
welfare during the trying pioneer days even while they have 
in that way worked direetly to the ultimate advantage of our 
United States. 

As for the cultural value of knowledge of two languages, who 
so ignorant as to question it? In the countries of Europe it 
is considered a mark of education and culture to know and 
te speak more than one language. May the day be not far dis- 
tant when the same shail be true of our ceuntry. Too often 
the use of any language except English in the home, in the 
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press, and in the pulpit has been considered inimical to the 
best interests of the United States. And yet the foreign- 
language press has done and in a large measure is still doing 
‘what the English press could not possibly have accomplished ; 
it has brought to the immigrant American understanding of, 
and therefore love of, American ideals in the only language that 
could reach his heart—his mother tongue. 

And by far the most important factor in making of the 
Norse immigrant a real American has been the church, this 
aside from the spiritual, moral, and cultural values involved. 
The pioneer clergymen should not and will not be forgotten. 
Long since called to their reward, they have left their indelible 
imprint on the early development of the Northwest. These 
pioneer men of God gave their all to minister to the needs of 
the men and women who, without the spiritual help and en- 
couragement afforded them, would have failed utterly in their 
arduous endeavors. They are enshrined, these early pastors, 
in the grateful hearts of every Norse-American and of every 
citizen who knows of their consecrated work. 

The seeds they have sown haye come to full fruition in 

succeeding generations. Under their leadership there were 
built a number of higher institutions of learning—colleges, 
seminaries, and academies—that have faithfully served both 
church and State. From these schools thousands of graduates 
have gone forth, and in their graduate work at eastern uni- 
versities and in their varied activities they have given ample 
proof that they were in nowise handicapped because they had 
‘two mother tongues, 

Speaking of these immigrants and the manner in which they 
established their institutions immediately on their arrival, 
Professor Bothne has said: 


To transplant this nation (Norway) to American soll without losing 
the best traits of their character, to make it a fully harmonious part 
of our American people so as to enrich and strengthen it, has been, as 
it should be, the general aim and the only real justification for the 
American institutions established by the Norwegian contingent of our 
people. 

ST. OLAF CHOIR’S TRIUMPH 

And reverting to the cultural values contributed by these in- 
stitutions, I mention only one—their contribution in the realm 
of music. The St. Olaf Lutheran choir, with a membership of 
60 from the student body of St. Olaf College, Northfield, Minn., 
and directed by a recognized genius, F. Melius Christianson, is 
to-day adjudged by the foremost musical critics in both the 
Old World and the New to have but one equal in all Europe 
the Sistine Choir of the Vatican—and to be without a peer 
on this side of the Atlantic. 

— The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Minne- 
sota has expired. 

Mr. KVALE. Mr. Chairman, I ask for five additional 
minutes. 

Mr. HOWARD of Nebraska. Mr. Chairman, I have been 
granted some time, and I shall be glad to yield the gentleman 
five minutes of my time. 

Mr, KVALE. I thank the gentleman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Minnesota is recog- 
nized for five additional minutes. Š 

Mr. KVALE. Mr. Chairman, one of their most highly- 
prized heritages is that of uniformly high moral and ethical 
standards. They are clean, chaste, and conscientious to a 
fault, deeply religious, temperate in their habits; they have 
an unusually high sense of responsibility for their neighbors’ 
welfare and contentment, which has been of immeasurable 
value in the group effort which has been so vitally necessary 
in upbuilding the great Northwest. 

They cherish to a degree that has made them conspicuous 
among our many groups of peoples the domestic institutions, 
Home, marriage, loyalty to family and relatives, these have 
been paramount. Large families, such as would have made 
glad the heart of a Roosevelt, are the rule rather than the 
exception, 

In addition to the love of home life and home ties just re- 
ferred to, the Norwegian people, as historians and divines will 
tell you, stand out among all mankind as a folk of deep and 
genuine religious convictions. Back as far as authentic history 
can trace, back through the beautiful traditions and lore in- 
cluded in the old Norse semimythological “sagas,” back even 
to their mythology, which ranks second not even to the Greek 
mythology in the high type of natural religion which it teaches, 
this is clearly evidenced. 

And they have zealously guarded this heritage, those who 
came to this Nation, for their children. They confess the 
Lutheran faith—pure, practical Christianity—and carry that 
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abiding faith into the inner circle of their families and homes 
15 N that is among other peoples rarely found. That 
a 
LITERATE AND RELIGIOUS PEOPLE 

Immigration officials will tell you that in all the horde of 
incoming peoples and races during the last century the Nor- 
wegians have not only been the most literate—for their home- 
land saw to it that every one of her citizens had at least a 
common-school education—but the. most God-fearing in their 
calm, placid way. No fanaticism ever, yet every man who 
brought his family to these shores brought also a Bible, a 
hymnal, a catechism, and a deyotional book. The fear of God 
is a part of the very being of the Norseman. 

Their contributions to literature, to art, to music are far in 
excess of what could be expected in the busy, workaday at- 
mosphere incident to establishing themselves on a new conti- 
nent. With their homeland so rich in tradition, in history, in 
romance, in tragedy, in natural beauty, Norway’s musie and 
her literature are both possessed of a vigor, an appeal, a range 
of marvelously depicted emotions ranging from somber shades 
through wild, passionate pictures to works that evidence the 
irresistible optimism and sprightly humor of the people. The 
Norwegians have, both directly, and indirectly through fusion 
of their blood with that of other nations, had a worthy place 
as contributors to the world’s spiritual uplift and mental 
progress. 

With such a heritage it is small wonder that the Norwegians 
have made, and are to-day adding to, their enviable record as 
American citizens. From the very beginning, despite every 
manner of disappointment, they were satisfied. They worked 
hard and continuously. They grasped opportunities, sensed 
possibilities, possessed the vision without which they must 
have failed. They prospered because of their vision, their 


courage, their ambition, because they were willing to help each 


other. 

These facts give an indication of the achievements of this 
people, of their endeavors, of the heritage they have brought 
to their new land and infused into its polyglot population. To 
grasp these facts adequately and to visualize the story that 
lies behind the inadequate expression of the facts is not easy 
for our generation. A story “of toil and conquests, of joys 
and sorrows, of sacrifice and love.” It is highly fitting that it 
should be recalled on this occasion, when the centennial will 
mark this specific date in history. 


A TIME FOR PROSPECT AND RETROSPECT 


As with all centennials this will have immeasurable value 
not only as a day of prospect but as a day of retrospect. 
Great peoples everywhere commemorate the significant happen- 
ings in their history in this manner. We have done so in the 
United States on several occasions within the memory of those 
of us who are here assembled in the House of Representatives. 
We haye under consideration several such important events at 
the present time. 

This Norse-American Centennial will do even in greater 
measure what, in 1920, the tercentenary of the arrival of the 
Mayflower at Plymouth Rock did for the descendants of the 
Pilgrims. It will be an unforgettable event. 

And as I hope that one day some musician shall be able to 
blend into one grand symphony the beautiful, majestic strains 
of our American national anthem, the Star Spangled Banner, 
and the soul-stirring, inspiring national anthem of Norway, 
Ja, Vi Elsker, together with the national anthems of other 
European lands, so do I confidently look forward to the day 
when the fiery activity of the American and the sturdy, strong 
characteristics of the Norseman shall, under the guidance of 
the Author of Creation’s harmony, be blended into one har- 
monious whole and be a power for good in Freedom's land, in 
our country, our home, [Applause.] 

And at the conclusion of the Norse-American Centennial 
festivities and in the years to come every man and woman of 
Norse descent in America will sing with increased fervor and 
devotion and with renewed consecration : 

Our fathers’ God, to Thee, 
Author of liberty, 
To Thee we sing: 
Long may our land be bright 
With freedom's holy light; 
Protect us by Thy might, 
Great God, our King! = 


[Applause.] 
The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Minne- 
sota has again expired., 
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Mr. KVALE. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Minnesota asks 
unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp. Is 
there objection? [After a pause.]. The Chair hears none. 

Mr. KVALE. Mr. Chairman, under leave granted me to ex- 
tend my remarks, I wish to include certain facts and obserya- 
tions which time did not permit of delivery in my address to 
the House. I shall, first of all, incorporate in these remarks 
the concurrent resolution adopted by the two houses of the 
Minnesota legislative body on January 27, 1925, extending the 
State’s invitation to the President, Mr. Coolidge, and the first 
citizens of other countries to attend the centennial, It reads: 


Whereas the year 1925 marks the one hundredth anniversary of the 
real beginning of Norse immigration to this country and of the coming 
of the Norwegian sloop Restaurationen, which brought the first large 
group of Norwegian immigrants to our shores; and 

Whereas in commemoration of this event a celebration of national 
and international scope is now being arranged by the Norse-Americans 
of this country, to be held on the Minnesota State Fair Grounds, June 
6, 7, 8, and 9, this year; and 

Whereas Minnesota has a larger number of people of Norse descent 
than any other State, and it is recognized that these people braved the 
hardships of frontier settlements from our Territorial days and up 
through the first decades of our statehood and thus played an im- 
portant part in transforming this and other Northwestern States from 
a wilderness to one of the best developed and most progressive sections 
of our great country, and that they and their descendants have ever 
distinguished themselves as a frugal, industrious, and thrifty people; 
have taken a deep interest in our social, religious, and political activi- 
ties; have been prominent in educational lines, in science, in art, and 
literature, and in every branch of industry, but above all have shown 
themselves to be public-spirited and most loyal American citizens; and 

Whereas our State will, by reason of this celebration, be visited by 
thousands of people who have never seen this part of the Northwest: 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the House of Representatives of the State of Minnesota 
(the Senate concurring), That we extend our congratulations to our 
Norse-American citizens; that we express to them our gratitude for 
what they have contributed to the development, growth, and prosperity 
of our State; that we feel Minnesota will be distinguished and honored 
by reason of the fact that the contemplated celebration will be held 
within this State and that we heartily approve of the same being 
held on the Minnesota State Fair Grounds; and be it further 

Resolved, That inasmuch as this celebration will be held in our State 
as aforesaid, we do hereby extend to the President and the people of 
the United States; the Governor General, the premier, and the people 
of the Dominion of Canada; His Majesty the King, the Government, 
the Storthing, and the people of Norway; the Primate and the people 
of Iceland a most cordial invitation to attend and participate in. the 
said celebration. 


The joint resolution of the Congress of the United States, 
also earlier herein referred to, requesting the Postmaster Gen- 
eral of the United States to design and issue a special postage 
stamp for the centennial, was introduced by me in this body on 
May 26 last and later in the Senate by Senator PETER NORBECK. 
Although this resolution provided for the issue of but one 
postage stamp of the denomination of 2 cents, which was as 
much as we had dared to feel originally that we could ask 
for, I went at once to the Third Assistant Postmaster General, 
Mr. Warren Irving Glover, in charge of this division within 
the department, and explained to him that while the centennial 
would in the main observe the hundredth anniversary of the 
arrival of the Restaurationen, still it would in a broader sense 
commemorate also the arrival in the Western Hemisphere of 
the first Vikings many hundred years ago, and as such two 
stamps would be more proper than one. 

In pleading with the department to issue two stamps instead 
of the one called for in my resolution, I also called attention 
to the fact that while one stamp would naturally bear the pic- 
ture of the sloop Restaurationen another special stamp bear- 
ing the picture of a Viking ship would be most appropriate 
and would be deeply appreciated. 

A little later I brought this request to Mr. Glover in the form 
of a petition signed by the 14 Members of Congress of Norse 
descent ; they included Senators Bursum, Norpeck, SHIPSTEAD, 
and Suoor, and Representatives ANDERSON, BURTNESS, CHRIS- 
TOPHERSON, HAUGEN, KNUTSON, MICHAELSON, NELSON, WEFALD, 
Wiriu1amson and myself. In addition there were sent to the 
Postmaster General numerous requests along similar lines from 
influential citizens and societies in the Northwest. As a re- 
suit of these pleas the Postmaster General decided to issue not 
only one special postage stamp but two special stamps in com- 
memoration of the event, 


POSTAGE STAMPS OF BEAUTIFUL DESIGN 


The stamps will soon be in circulation. Through the courtesy 
of Mr. Glover and of Mr. M. L. Hidsness, jr., superintendent 
of the division of stamps in the Post Office Department, I have 
had the privilege of inspecting and passing on the proofs of 
the stamps, They are of unusual beauty of design and work- 
manship. Both stamps are bicolor; they are the first com- 
memorative stamps to be issued by the department in two 
colors, and the only two-color stamps now in circulation with 
the single exception of the $5 stamp. 

The 2-cent stamp, in red and black, bears the Inscription 
as does also the 5-cent stamp—“ Norse-American Centennial, 
1825—1925," and also a faithful reproduction of the sloop 
Restaurationen. Flanking it on the borders on each side are 
depicted the figures that adorn the prows of the ancient Viking 
ships and the battle shields used by the old chieftains. They 
are admittedly as fine specimens of engraving as the depart- 
ment has ever issued. 

The 5-cent stamp is engraved in black and blue. If possible, 
it is more beautiful than the other. A true picture of the now 
famous Viking ship which was sailed to the United States from 
Norway at the time of the Columbian Exposition in Chicago 
in 1893 holds the center of the stamp. The romantic ship is 
flanked on the left by a shield with the colors of the Norse 
flag, and on the right by the Stars and Stripes. They are 
wonderful pieces of work, and we haye reason to be proud of 
them. 


The story of how the Viking ship was built and brought to 


the exposition is in itself indicative of the spirit that has lived 
in the hearts of the Norse people throughout the ages. With 
a fund gathered from every village in the Kingdom of Nor- 
way—testing in that way the truth of their traditions—they 
constructed an exact and a seaworthy replica of an ancient 
Viking vessel dug from the earth in Gokstad, Norway, in 1880. 
Complete in its detail, with the dragon’s-head prow, with 
highly burnished shields along the sides, with its 32 long oars, 
its sail and rudder, this little 67-foot boat was sailed and rowed 
across the entire Atlantic by Capt. Magnus Anderson, with the 
Norwegian commissioners taking sail as crew. Once in these 
waters, they brought their vessel to Chicago by way of New 
York and the Great Lakes, 


COMMEMORATIVE MEDAL PLANNED 


The Federal Government will, I hope, take further cognizance 
of the centennial through authorization and direction to the 
Secretary of the Treasury to coin and issue a commemorative 
medal for the event. It was my privilege to institute this by 
preparing and introducing a bill providing congressional action. 
Here, too, Senator Norgeck willingly cooperated by introduc- 
ing it and endeavoring to secure its passage in the Senate. 

It is interesting to note that if this bill is passed by Congress 
and approved by the President, it will provide for the first 
commemorative medal to be issued in the history of the United 
States Mint. Other medals have been coined, but they have 
been for awards in the case of expositions and similar events. 

Tentative arrangements have been made for the medal. As 
planned, it will be octagonal in shape, of silver identical with 
that used in the Nation's silver coins, and approximating a 
half dollar in size. It will bear appropriate inscriptions and 
devices, with perhaps a Viking ship and the heroic figure of a 
Viking chieftain in full fighting regalia. Under the terms of 
the bill, if enacted by Congress, medals will be coined to the 
number of 40,000, with perhaps a thousand of this number 
made of gold, exact replicas of the silver medals, but slightly 
smaller in size. 

That, Mr. Chairman, indicates the extent to which the State 
and National Governments are participating in the arrange- 
ments for this celebration. Before concluding my remarks, I 
desire to return to the historical reasons for this centennial 
and add a few facts to those previously related, making par- 
ticular reference to the debt of gratitude the Norse-descended 
citizens and all who share with them the American citizenship 
must owe that pioneer pathfinder, Kleng Peerson. 

Peerson was born and raised in Norway, a member of a 
small Quaker colony in Stavanger. His first glimpse of Amer- 
ica was given him when, as one of two representatives this 
band of Quakers sent to the new Republic to investigate con- 
ditions, he came here in 1821, returning to Norway in 1824 
with glowing accounts of the possibilities and the opportunities 
to be realized in America. 

His first visit had inspired him with a love of, and an en- 
thusiasm for, this country which was to be transplanted in the 
hearts and minds of thousands of his countrymen before death 
ended his work, extending over a period of 40 years. He pos- 
sessed the courageous heart of the pathfinder in the wilder- 
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ness, the vision to appreciate the possibilities of the land, the 
power to describe them adequately to others, the enthusiasm 
and fire necessary to crystallize this enthusiasm into action. 


KLENG PEERSON A PATHFINDER 


It seems Kleng Peerson was peculiarly endowed by nature 
for his chosen work. He had overcome the handicap of a most 
limited education by tirelessly informing himself on every pos- 
sible subject and by becoming so proficient in English, French, 
and German, in addition to his own language, that he could 
converse with all whom he met and relay the information he 
gathered to all with whom he subsequently came in contact, 

He traversed the entire West, visited every place concerning 
which he found any kind of favorable report; and he returned 
to Norway with his boundless faith in the “ promised land,” and 
through his unique and powerful ability to express himself, and 
his magnetic personality and force, he convinced thousands that 
it was for their good to take the momentous step in life of 
tearing the bonds that connected them with their home and 
country and seek their fortunes in America. 

It was Kleng Peerson who instituted the voyage of the 
Restaurationen and who arranged for the reception of its pas- 
sengers in America by providing for them the settlement at 
Kendall, N. V., the colony near Rochester which he founded. 
His work in founding settlements, establishing colonies in the 
Northwest and the Southwest, was interrupted by three return 
voyages to Norway. He died at the ripe age of 83 years, in 
Bosque County, Tex., in 1865; and he lies to-day in Norse, the 
heart of the last settlement founded by him. The story of his 
life and his work is a true epic. a 

Others were ready to carry on the work he had begun, In 
the first years nearly all incoming groups came first to the 
Kendall settlement, received directions and supplies, and then 
pushed onward. Of these one group established themselves in 
the Fox River settlement in Illinois, founded in 1834 by Peer- 
son. This was the first permanent Norse settlement in the 
Middle West. 

Another group settled permanently in 1836 where Chicago 
now stands, and yet another, the first in Wisconsin, settled 
in 1838 on Jefferson prairie, near Beloit. From this time on, 
in ever-increasing numbers, these early Norwegian settlers 
crossed the sea, tramped out through the strange country and 
founded their settlements, on Rock prairie and Koshkonong 
in Wisconsin, in Winneshiek County in Iowa, and later in 
southern Minnesota and the two Dakotas. 

One factor can not be overestimated. That is the influence 
and the aid given these pioneers in their existence and their 
accomplishments by the so-called Norwegian-American press. 
In my remarks in the House I referred to the manner in which 
the relationships and the adaptations of these early pioneers 
were quickened by the foreign-language press, as it is often 


called, 
VALUABLE WORK OF NORWEGIAN PRESS 


These papers and magazines—religious and secular—pub- 
lished in the United States, now comprise two dailies and 
approximately 80 other publications, and the total-of these 
Norse-American papers and magazines is in the neighborhood 
of 400. As previously suggested, these papers have bridged 
the gap between the new home and the old homeland in a 
manner that could never have been done in any other way. It 
has been “Americanization” work in the truest sense of the 
term, by acquainting these new citizens with their Government 
and its institutions and the true spirit of its fundamental 
principles impossible through any other medium. 

The first Norwegian language newspaper, Nordlyset (North- 
ern Lights), was established in the Muskego settlement, near 
Racine, Wis., in 1847, and shares with Maanedstidende, the 
religious magazine, established near Orfordyille, Wis., in 1851, 
and published for a time in the old Inman House in the Luther 
Valley settlement, first honors in this field of endeavor of 
such inestimable importance. 

While the policy of the larger number of Norwegian-American 
papers had consistently been to maintain a neutral stand as 
far as purely partisan politics have been concerned, it does 
not follow that these peoples have done the same. 

By virtue of their intelligence and the seriousness with which 
they assumed the duties and responsibilities of citizenship as 
well as its privileges, it has been true from the beginning 
that they haye wielded a strong influence in the Nation's 
political life, 

Not from any narrow-minded clannishness but because of 
the reasons indicated above and because their large property 
holdings and common interests gave them the incentive for 
group action, they have elected public officials of their choice 
in National as well as in State and local offices, Of the large 


number of public servants—State legislators, judges, governors, 


Representatives, and Senators—without question the best 
known is the late Knute Nelson, of Minnesota, that rugged, 
sincere, determined, faithful figure whom everyone grew to 
love and admire in his many years of honest service in the 
House and in the Senate. 


ACTIVITIES OF THE CHURCH 


And hand in hand with the immigration movement and in- 
separably inter woven with it do we find the church activities 
I have earlier referred to. 

According to Doctor Norlie: 


+ * > About 75 higher schools have been established, such as 
Augustana, Luther, Augsburg, St. Olaf, Concordia, Red Wing, and 
many others, These have had at least 3,000 teachers and an enroll- 
ment of 150,000 pupils—7,000 at the theological seminaries, 20,000 at 
the colleges, 120,000 at the academies, and 3,000 at the deaconess 
homes and Bible schools. 


This is only a summary; the facts are uncolored, bare of de- 
tail. In connection therewith there must be remembered the 
sacrifices that these achievements meant to the pioneer men 
and women, living in cabins of logs and even of earth, toiling 
early and late, and yet willing and eager to give of their 
meager, hard-earned savings to provide for the beginnings and 
the maintenance of these institutions that have been such a 
blessing to these people and to this Nation. But for the willing 
sacrifices and the consecrated devotion of these conscientious 
and sincere folk, the work of these schools could never have 
been accomplished. Nor could there have been founded the 
large number of missions, charitable institutions, orphanages, 
old peoples’ homes, and the like, which have done such wonder- 
ful work in the localities populated by the Norwegians. 

An inspiring thing it is to reeall the stories of the lives of 
the young men, many of them university graduates, who had 
been ordained to the ministry in Norway, with splendid open- 
ings and careers ahead of them there, but who nevertheless, at 
great sacrifice, were willing to abandon these confident hopes 
and throw their lot with their countrymen who so sorely needed 
their services in the New World. . 

Of these there were many; more than could be enumerated 
here. But the roster of their names includes, among others, the 
names of Eielsen, Clausen, Dietrichsen, Anderson, Stub, Preus, 
Brandt, Ottesen, Koren, Hatlestad, Rasmussen, Larsen, Magels- 
sen, Muus, Hanson, Dahl, Homme, Lysnes, Weenaas, Ylvisaker, 
Wright, Hoyme, Mohn, Oftedal, Sverdrup, Surely these names 
are chiseled in adamant by the Recording Angel of God. Their 
work lives forever in the hearts of their blood brethren, in the 
history of this Nation. 

REFERENCES 


I have consulted a great many authors, and of these it is 
my desire in concluding the extension of my remarks to ex- 
press my indebtedness and particular thanks to the following: 

R. B. Anderson, himself a son of one of th» first immigrants, 
professor at the University of Wisconsin and later United 
States minister to Denmark, who has spent more than 60 years 
of a long and busy life and has done more than any other one 
man in bringing to the attention of the world the record of 
Norwegian activities in America. He has written a number 
of books, among them America Not Discovered by Columbus 
and First Chapter of Norwegian Immigration, 1821-1840. 

Knut Gjerset, professor at Luther College, History of the 
Norwegian People and History of Iceland. 

O. M. Norlie, professor at Luther College, History of the 
Norwegian People in America. 

In addition to these, valuable material is included in books 
and articles by Sofus Larsen, Haakon Shetelig, Julius E. Olson, 
Gustav Störm, Albert Welles, Andrew Fossum, G. M. Gathorne- 
Hardy, Hjalmar R. Holand, William H. Babcock, O. N. Nelson, 
Paul du Chaillu, George T. Flom, Harry Sundby-Hansen, 
William Hovgaard, H. P. Steensby, and many others, all found 
in the shelves of the Library of Congress. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 min- 
utes to the gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. HOWARD]. 

Mr. HOWARD of Oklahoma. Mr. Chairman and gentle- 
men: Early in this Congress, the Oklahoma delegation asked 
for an investigation of the handling of Indian affairs in Okla- 
homa both by the courts of Oklahoma and the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs. Their request was made as a result of charges 
and countercharges concerning both the courts and the depart- 
ments. The Committee on Indians Affairs of the House was 
instructed and empowered to make an investigation. Later 
citizens of Oklahoma filed with the committee direct charges 
of maladministration on the part of the Commissioner of 
Indian Affairs. What the delegation wanted was a thorough, 
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careful investigation seeking the facts, and a basis for reme- 
dial legislation where needed. In my opinion they did not get 
an investigation but instead a “ whitewash.” 

I make this statement predicated upon the fact that while 
not a member of the subcommittee I heard practically every 
word of the evidence taken at the hearings held in Washington 
and observed the procedure, and based further upon the fact 
that there were other cases of glaring irregularities on the 
part of the Bureau of Indian Affairs to which I called atten- 
tion, but which were not investigated. 

I refer especially to the Exie Fife divorce case, in which 
$35,000 of a restricted Indian under the care of and charge of 
the Bureau of Indian Affairs was dissipated in attorneys’ fees 
through either the negligence or connivance of Shade E. Wal- 
len, Superintendent of the Five Civilized Tribes, a part of 
which went to a former Member of Congress who was re- 
sponsible for the appointment of the said Superintendent of the 
Five Civilized Tribes. Also the case where the Commissioner 
of Indian Affairs approved contracts with favored attorneys 
to pay them 10 per cent to collect from the Treasury Depart- 
ment income taxes illegally paid by the Indian Bureau on the 
incomes of its restricted Indian wards, 

This is aiso eyidenced by the fact that the parties making 
specific charges designated to the committee the names of 32 
witnesses by whom they claimed they could and would sub- 
Stantiate every charge made. Of this number only eight, and 
some of them the least important, were summoned to testify. A 
few days ago a majority of this committee, but not all of 
them, signed a report to this House which attempted to place 
a halo about the heads of all concerned except the American 
citizen who had the temerity to question the action of the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs. 

There is published in Oklahoma a newspaper. It is the 
greatest Republican newspaper in the Southwest. It has great 
facilities for gathering news and obtaining information as to 
current events and happenings in that country. Its knowl- 
edge of conditions is probably greater than could be that of a 
committee if for weeks it honestly sought information, This 
newspaper is the Tulsa Daily World, published at Tulsa, 
Okla. Referring to this investigation and the report of the 
committee in its issue of Saturday, February 21, 1925, it said 
editorially ; 

AS SMOOTH AS SILK 


The report of the congressional committee which investigated the 
conduct of Indian affairs by both the Indian Office at Washington and 
the probate courts of Oklahoma, is a smooth piece of work. The 
public is now informed, despite the lurid evidence of a sensational 
character which the committee heard, that both the Indian Office and 
the probate courts of Oklahoma are without guile. Smooth? Smooth 
as silk! But we wonder—nay, marvel—at the intellect of men who in 
fooling themselves believe they are fooling the public! 


Mr. Chairman, I would not call attention to this report in this 
manner if I did not consider it my duty to the Indians. I will 
not be a Member of the next Congress, but many of you will. 
In that Congress you will be called upon to enact some Indian 
legislation. I am sure that in that Congress the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs will attempt to exercise its bureaucratic power 
as it has done in this Congress and before this subcommittee. 
No doubt the recommendations made by this subcommittee, 
dominated as it was by this bureaucratic department, will be 
made the basis for demanded legislation. And in view of the 
fact that the investigation referred to was not thorough but 
prejudicial I urge you who are to be Members of the Congress 
that when the question of Indian legislation shall come before 
you that you be in no great hurry to take seriously any recom- 
mendations made in the report referred to or that shall come 
from the bureaucracy known as the Bureau of Indian Affairs. 
[Applause. } 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes 
to the gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. Howarp]. 

Mr. HOWARD of Nebraska. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen 
of the committee, I rise now for the primary purpose of giving 
notice to my fellows in the House that at the proper time in 
the consideration of this bill I shall offer an amendment. I 
have given many Members copies of the amendment. Briefly, 
it proposes to restore to this appropriation sheet an item which 
was originally in the sheet, but later reported against by the 
committee. The story of this legislation might be interesting. 
I have delved into ancient legislative procedure from the time 
of Melchisedec down, I have even gone into the annals of the 
Nebraska Legislature, where they did not know—when I was 
a member—any more about parliamentary law than a sheep 
knows about Sunday, but nowhere did I find any procedure that 
purallels the procedure here. I cast no reflection upon anybody. 
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I would have the distinguished chairman of the Committee on 
Appropriations understand that I indorse every item that he 
has in this appropriation bill. I protest against nothing, only 
that which he has left out, and which I hope to insert. Here 
is the situation, and I am quite sure that nobody will assert 
that the legislation to which I refer was put over by any sort 
of legislative legerdemain, by a professional hypnotic legis- 
lator. I come to you without experience in this body. I came 
down from the prairies, and everybody has been good to me. 
I presented this bill in behalf of my Omaha Indian people to 
the House Committee on Indian Affairs and it was favorably 
recommended. It comes to the House and it goes through 
without a dissenting vote. It goes over to the Senate, where 
we have a fine hearing before the committee, and it passes the 
Senate Committee on Indian Affairs without a dissenting vote, 
and then it goes to the Senate and passes in the same way. 
It is passed on to the hands of the President of the United 
States. He held it a long while, so long I was fearful he would 
forget, it, but finally he signed it and gave it his approval. 
So it had the approval of this House, of the Senate, and the 
approval of our Chief Magistrate. It went to the Committee 
on Appropriations. I want to be ever so careful. I under- 
stand that one on a committee must not tell outside anything 
that happened in the Appropriations Committee. I am not a 
member of that committee, and so am quite sure I will not be 
accused of giving out secrets when I tell you how the chairman 
of the Committee on Appropriations made me magnificently 
happy one day when I went over there to appear before him in 
behalf of that little bill. 

He told me when he dismissed me finally with that won- 
derful smile of his, Howaxp, your troubles are all over. Your 
item will be on our deficiency appropriation bill.” So I rested 
secure. Why should I not? I have never known that won- 
derful fellow to fail me in anything. I do not believe he will 
fail me now. I believe before the day shall have closed his 
own good heart will assert itself, his own estimate of the right 
will prevail, and he will assent that my little amendment 
be adopted. Now, that is the situation, gentlemen. Yesterday, 
I am told that a meeting of the committee was held, and it 
reconsidered its action, and instead of looking with favor upon 
my little item here in behalf of the Omaha Indians, why, the 
committee reported against the item. At a later time in the 
committee, at any rate in the procedings as to this appropri- 
ation bill, I shall ask your indulgence while I submit some- 
thing about that wonderful people in whose name I have in- 
troduced this bill. They are just a little band, only about a 
thousand or so of those Indians, all practically pure blood, 
all Christian Indians. Oh, they are very magnificent. I might 
tell you a story of how they are so nice that they can teach 
other folks how to do things properly. Senator SHEPPARD was 
up in my district last fall. He met some of these Indians up 
there, and he fell in love with them. Some of them came down 
here to help me with this legislation, and the Senator gave 
them a little feed over there in the Senate restaurant, setting 
before them some shell oysters. My two Indian chiefs sat there 
and looked at the oysters and did not eat them. The situation 
was just a little bit embarrassing, and I thought something 
ought to be done, and so, as diplomatically as possible, I ap- 
proached the subject and suggested to our host, our Senator, 
that perhaps he would like to understand why it was that his 
guests did not eat the food that was placed before them. He 
said he would be very glad to hear it, and then I asked Mr. 
Harlan, a magnificent fellow, secretary of the Omaha council 
of pure-blood Omaha Indians, stating that the Senator per- 
haps ought to know why his guests could not eat the oysters, 
Secretary Harlan replied, substantially; 


Senator, you will excuse me and my president, Mr. Cline, for fail- 
ing to eat the food you placed before us, but we can not do that and 
be true to our obligations. We belong to a band within the Omaha 
Tribe. Now, you white folks would call it a society; we call it a 
band. We have a small band, and we pledge ourselves to each other 
that we will do certain things along the pathway of life, and we 
will refrain from doing other things. Now, one thing we haye pledged 
each other is that we will not eat an insect or a worm, and we 
regard a snail and an oyster as of the worm species, and that is why 
we can not eat the food you place before us. 


Now, I am telling you this to show you the high type of 
these red brothers of ours, in whose behalf I have secured the 
passage of this bill through the two Houses and had it signed 
by His Excellency, the President of our common Country. As 
I said, at the proper time I shall offer an amendment, and I 
am going to appeal not only to the good heart of you, and I 
know I will not have appealed in vain when I do that, but I 
am also going to appeal to your sense of the right in behalf of 
this legislation, 
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Mr. Chairman, I yield back all the time I have not used. 
[Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman yields back two minutes. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 
minutes to the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. HUDDLESTON]. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Chairman, House Joint Resolution 
68, introduced by the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Gar- 
BRETT], proposes to amend the Constitution by substituting for 
Article V the following: 


The Congress, whenever two-thirds of each House shall deem it 
necessary, shall propose amendments to this Constitution, or, on the 
application of the legislatures of two-thirds of the several States, shall 
call a convention for proposing amendments, which, in either case, 
shall be valid to all intents and purposes, as part of this Constitution, 
when ratified by three-fourths of the several States, through their legis- 
latures or conventions, as the one or the other mode of ratification 
may be proposed by the Congress or the convention: Provided, That 
the members of at least one house in each of the legislatures which 
may ratify shall be elected after such amendments have been proposed; 
that any State may require that ratification by its legislature be sub- 
ject to confirmation by popular vote; and that, until three-fourths 
of the States have ratified or more than one-fourth of the States have 
rejected or defeated a proposed amendment, any State may change 
its vote: And provided further, That no State, without its consent, 
shall be deprived of its equal suffrage in the Senate. 


The Garrett amendment comes before the House under most 
auspicious circumstances—for the amendment. It is a bi- 
partisan measure, supported by the leaders in Congress. of beth | 
party organizations. It was offered in the Senate by a Repub- | 
lcan leader in full harmony with the regular organization of | 
his party, and in the House by the official Democratie floor | 
leader. It is the fruit of that bipartisan understanding and 
harmonious action which furnishes the basis for the charge 
that there is no fundamental difference between the principles 
of the leadership of the two great political parties. 

Mr. Garrerr is exceptionally fortunate in his authorship of 
the amendment. He enjoys the distinction of being the only 
Democrat who has been the author of a measure of substantial 
importance which has been permitted by the Republican ma- 
chine to come before the House since March 4, 1921. By col- 
laborating with a Republican Senator he has been able to secure 
the favorable report of the Judiciary Committee, special action 
by the Committee on Rules, and, more than all, has induced the 
Republican steering committee to place his resolution upon the 
list of the very few “must” measures which are to be adopted 
during the few remaining days of Congress. 

REACTIONARIES SUPPORTING THE AMENDMENT 


Powerful interests are arrayed in support of this measure. 
Apart from the small fraction of its supporters represented by 
those who regard it as a move toward more democratic meth- 
ods, the great bulk of its support comes from sources which are 
recognized as the most reactionary in the country. AN of the 
big financial interests are for it. All of the ultraconseryative 
property Interests are for it. The organs of Wall Street are 
for it. Reactionary elements of every kind and character are 
for it. In no instance, so far as I can learn, is any decidedly 
nonprogressive influence opposing the amendment. All who 
fear the people are for it. All the political influences recog- 
nized everywhere as opposed to progress and reform are for the 
amendment. 

I wonder if Mr. GARRETT has considered why these reaction- 
ary interests are supporting his measure. Does he feel that 
the reactionary Republican leadership in Congress is merely 
showing him a courtesy because he is minority floor leader? 
On the other hand, does he feel that these elements and the 
interests which they represent in Congress are advocating a 
fuller measure of democracy? To me the conclusion is in- 
escapable that the reactionary interests are helping Mr. GAR- 
RETT because he is doing a work that they want done. He is 
making it harder to amend the Constitution. 

WHY NOT LET run PEOPLE VOTE ON AMENDMENTS 

I do not question the sincerity of the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. GARRETT], who states that his purpose in offering 
the amendment is to make it more certain that changes in 
the Constitution shall be more truly representative of the 
wishes of the majority of the people of the States, Indeed, a 
faint and feeble gesture toward democracy may be found in 
his measure. It requires that at least one branch of the State 
legislature shall be elected after the proposal of an amendment, 
and that a State may require that ratification by its legislature 
shall be subject to confirmation by popular vote. His assump- 
tion is that candidates for the legislature will be elected upon 
the issue of ratification. 
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But I do not fail to mark the omission to provide for a 
popular vote upon the rejection of an amendment, His slender 
thread of democracy runs to allowing a popular vote on ratifi- 
cation, but not upon rejection. He allows an appeal to the 
people from the action of a legislature approving an amend- 
ment, but allows no appeal from a rejection. Why does he dis- 
criminate? 

If Mr. Garrett desires a really democratic measure, why did 
he not propose that the issue of ratification or rejection should 
be directly submitted to a popular vote without the interven- 
tion of a legislature? I have myself drawn a provision which 
requires that an amendment must be submitted to a popular 
vote in all cases, and will offer it as a substitute for the Gar- 
rett amendment at the proper time. It is as follows: 


The Congress, whenever two-thirds of each House shall deem it 
necessary, shall propose amendments to this Constitution, or, on the 
application of the legislatures of two-thirds of the several States, 
shall call a convention for proposing amendments, which, in either 
case, shall be valid to all intents and purposes as part of this Consti- 
tution when ratified by three-fourths of the several States by a ma- 
jority of the participating electors at an election which shall be held 
at the time and place for the election of Representatives in Congress 
next held after the action of Congress proposing the amendments: Pro- 
vided, That no State, without its consent, shall be deprived of its 


| equal suffrage In the Senate. 


THE “CONSTITUTION WORSHIPPERS ” 


We have a new cult in the land—the cult of “Constitution 
worship.” To its members the Constitution is the most perfect 
work of human hands—to it nothing should be added nor 
from it should anything be taken away. Members of this cult, 
however, worship merely the letter of the Constitution, not 
its spirit, for the latter they do not hesitate to evade and to 
subvert. Their worship even of the letter is largely confined to 
the clauses which protect their business interests and suit 
their social habits. Other provisions are conveniently ignored. 
Iris among its leaders and the financial supporters of this cult 
that we find the least support for the prohibition amendment 


| and for the guarantees of civil liberty. 


The Constitution worshipers are desperately afraid of all 
change. Lacking a king they seek to command the loyalty of 
the people for a mere paper document as the embodiment of all 
that is fine and true in government. They have built their 
altars to the Constitution, haloed it and veiled its awful face in 
the mist of extravagant praise. They have financed a nation- 
wide propaganda in opposition to all amendments. Seizing on 
the young life of the country, they have set schoolboys to com- 
peting in declaiming upon the Constitution. They have drawn a 
pretty picture of themselves as the only defenders of our in- 
stitutions, They ignore the Declaration of Independence, the 
fundamental charter of our liberties; they have no words of 
praise for it. It is from such sources that the bulk of the sup- 
port for the proposed amendment comes. : 

During 135 years only 19 amendments to the Constitution 
have been adopted. These include the first 10, which were 
promised as a condition for the ratification of the original 
document by the States and should not be counted. Of the 
remaining 9, three were adopted under the stress of the Civil 
War, and the adoption of 2 others was hastened by the World 
The eleventh amendment was necessary to prevent a 
dissolution of the Union at the very outset. The twelfth 
amendment was made necessary by a tie in the Electoral Col- 
lege. The remaining 2 are the sixteenth, the income-tax 
amendment, and the seventeenth, providing for the popular 
election of Senators. 


MANY FRUITLESS EFFORTS TO AMEND 


During the 130 years after the adoption of the first 10 
amendments, 2,988 proposals to amend the Constitution have 
been offered, and during this time only 9 have been adopted. 
Yet the supporters of the Garrett amendment say that the Con- 
stitution is too easy to change, and they want to amend it so 
as to make changes yet more difficult. : 

The truth is that amendment is already too difficult. Dur- 
ing the Virginia debates on the Constitution, Patrick Henry 
charged that its provisions for amendment are so illiberal that 
it could never be amended. The lapse of years and the multi- 
tude of futile efforts to amend have vindicated his judgment. 
What the Constitution really needs is some easier method of 
amendment, some method whereby a substantial majority of 
the people of the country can initiate amendments and cause 
them to be adopted. 

The psychology of those who wonld make amendment more 
difficult is easy to understand. They are like the old farmer, 


whose parting advice to his son, as the latter went out to make 
his own way, was 


If you want te succeed you must have no confidence in anybody else 
and but little In yourself, 


They fear the people. They fear their representatives in 
Congress. They fear themselves, Subconsciously feeling that 
they enjoy advantages above their fellows, they fear any 
change whatsoever. They do not trust the people. They call 
them “the mob.” They cower in their easy chairs and shud- 
der when a murmur rises from the street, “It is the people; 
they come.” So far from democratizing the method for chang- 
ing the Constitution, they would raise np every possible barrier 
against change. 

WHO WERE THE CONSTITUTION BUILDERS? 


Typical of the frame of mind of the Constitution worship- 
ers is the statement made by the gentleman from Tennessee 
[Mr. Garrerr] in his able speech in support of his amendment, 
Speaking of the Constitutional Convention, he said: 


That convention was composed of much of the intellectual and moral 
aristocracy of America. 


Ile might well have added “and also of its social and finan- 
cial aristocracy. Not a delegate to the convention was a rep- 
resentative of the masses, There was not a member of the 
mechanic or small-farmer classes among them. It was a 
property-owners' convention, composed wholly of land specula- 
tors, landed gentry, owners of public debts, and of professional 
men. All the delegates were selected by legislatnres. Not a 
single delegate was elected by a popular vote. 

I am far from the desire to belittle the work of the Consti- 
tutional Convention. Madison, who wrote most of the Consti- 
tion, was a fine democrat, and much of the democracy in it is 
attributable to him. He wrote a great Constitution, not per- 
fect and not the last word, but great and fine. My regard for 
its work does not forbid a statement of the truth concerning 
the composition of the convention and what it did. 

The convention was called to amend the Articles of Con- 
federation under their amendatory provision. In yiolation of 
this purpose and exceeding its anthority, the convention drafted 
an entirely new instrument. That instrument was submitted 
for ratification to the States in clear aud plain violation of the 
‘Articles of Confederation, The work of the Constitution build- 
ers was of itself revolutionary. 

Of the total of 72 delegates to the convention, not more than 
55 were in attendance at any one time. The work being com- 
pleted, 16 of these delegates refused to sign, so that there were 
only 39 signers, a scant majority of the total delegates. The 
ratification of the Constitution was secured with the greatest 
difficulty and after tedious delays. It was ratified at all only 
because the disturbed conditions imperatiyely pressed for quict- 
ing infinences. 

The Constitution had omitted the Bill of Rights, and sev- 
eral of the States declined to ratify until they had received 
the solemn assurances of the advocates of ratification that 
the Bil should be included by amendment. Virginia demanded 
17 amendments as a condition of ratification, and the promise 
was made that they should be adopted, a promise which was 
subsequently broken by the omission of a number of the 
promised changes from the first 10 amendments adopted. 
These changes have never becn made to this day. 

In what I have said I do but state the facts as they plainly 
appear from history, so that it may be understood what form 
of instrument it is which the reactionaries bid us to hold in- 
violable and above change. 

WILL MAKE CONWTITUTION HARDER TO AMEND 

The net result of the Garrett amendment will be to make it 
more difficult to amend the Constitution. The reactionaries 
who are helping him know this. Their organs and spokesmen 
know it. They are not supporting what they regard as an ad- 
vance toward democracy, for they are the antidemocrats and 
fire marching the other way. Whatever may be thought of 
thelr principles, it can not be sald that they ure lacking in 
brains, They know what they want. They are striving for 
it in pushing for the amendment. Friends of democracy 
should beware of them. 

During 150 years, despite the multitude of efforts to amend 
the Constitution, only nine amendments have been adopted. 
Those who assert that the Constitution is too easy to amend 
are called upon to point to an objectionable amendment which 
has been adopted. In this they do not agree. The great 
finuncial interests object to the sixteenth amendment, which 
authorizes income taxes. The antidemocrats object to the 
seventeenth, which gives the people the right to elect their 
Senators, The “wet” element objects to the prohibition 
amendment, The antisuffragists object to the nineteenth, 
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which grants votes to women. It is obvious that the objectors 
can not get together for the repeal of either of the amend- 
ments, for they have made no attempt to do so. 

But assuming that some one of the amendments which 
haye been adopted is objectionable and should be repealed, 
those who advocate making it harder to amend the Coustitution 
take an illogical position. They advocate making it harder 
to repeal an objectionable amendment than it was to secure 
its adoption. 

Members of the cult of Constitution-worship assert that the 
instrument is perfect. They seek to protect it against all 
future changes, Again they take an illogical position, for 
they are seeking to change the Constitution which they assert 
is perfect. By its original provisions the Constitution carries 
a clause providing for amendment. This clause they who pro- 
fess to regard the Constitution as an “Ark of the Coyenant” 
now would violate with their profane hands. 


REACTIONARIES AND EXPERIMENTALISTS EQUALLY BAD 


If America is to survive, it must be as the scene of a de- 
veloping civilization and our governmental institutions must 
change and adjust themselves to the times, It is as bad to 
turn this country over to the extreme conservatives, always 
gazing on the setting sun and constantly moved to turn back 
the hour hand of time, as it would be to turn it over to irre- 
sponsible experimentalists who lightly hasten from one change 
to another. The latter would destroy us with their political 
experiments, the success of the former would mean stagnation 
and death or their failure a riot of disorder and revolution. 

Our country belongs to its people. The majority have the 
right to govern it as they will, and to allow an over-fearful 
minority to thwart the deliberate and considered will of the 
majority must bring disaster in the end. Checks and bal- 
ances in government have no legitimate function beyond in- 
suring that the action of the majority shall be carefully con- 
sidered and taken only after due deliberation. When thereby 
a minority is enabled te dominate, checks and balances 
become mere instrumentalities of tyranny and oppression. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Ala- 
bama has expired. 

Mr. WINGO, Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
that no quorum is present. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee, I hope the gentleman will 
withheld that. 


Mr. WINGO, I have withheld it for two hours. 


r. GARRETT of Tennessee, Will not the gentleman give 
me an opportunity to speak? 

Mr. WINGO. I will withhold it, so that the gentleman may 
have an opportunity. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee, Mr, Chairman, there is only 
one phase of the criticism made by the gentleman from Ala- 
bama [Mr. Htppreston] to which I wish to refer in this 


five minutes, and that is the criticism, largely inferential, but 
nevertheless plain to be understood, that this amendment 
should not have been presented by me, because I happen to 
be in the position of floor leader for the time being on the 
minority side of the House. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. 
yield? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee, Yes. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. I disclaim any such idea. I think 
the gentleman was entirely free to offer it, if he thought well 
of it. ; 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. It seems to me that it is 
impossible to escape the thought that the gentleman was seek- 
ing before the Congress and before the country to make a 
criticism because I happened to hold the place of minority 
leader at the time of the Introduction of the resolution re- 
ported by the Judiciary Committee, 

I have just this to say: This is the first time within my 
recollection that any gentleman lias ever in this body raised 
a partisan question concerning an amendment to the Con- 
stitution of the United States. Within the time I have been 
a Member of the Congress five amendments have been sub- 
mitted to the Constitution and there was never any division 
nlong party lines in the consideration of those mensures, 
There was the amendment providing for the direct election 
of Senators; there was the amendment providing for the 
income tax; the prohibition amendment; the woman's suffrage 
amendment: and the child labor amendment. All these have 
been submitted during the period of my service as a Member 
of the House of Representatives and never, so far as I can 
recall in the discussion of them at any time, has there been 
a partisan question raised. So far as I am concerned 1 do 
not believe there ever should be a partisan question raised 


Chairman, will the gentleman 
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in considering the fundamental law of the Republic. [Ap- 
pinuse.] 

I have given already the reasons why I think the amend- 
ment should prevail. I had the courtesy of a very niee hear- 
ing when I attempted to discuss it. I am not going to intro- 
duce those reasons again now. I can not in five minutes, If 
the measure shall come before the House for consideration, 
either at this session or at the next Congress, I shall attempt 
once again to give what I conceive to be the principles involved 
in the amendment and the reasons which induce me to sup- 
port it. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Yes; certainly. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. My criticism is not based upon the 
fact that the gentleman introduced it, but that the measure is 
not a democratic measure, and that it does not speak the tradi- 
tions of democracy. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Then why did the gentleman 
in his remarks dwell so much upon me as minority leader? 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Because I assumed that the gentleman 
may have considered that some of the courtesies which have 
been extended him by the opposition might have come to him as 
minority leader, and with that point of view T did not agree. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I have no right to so assume, 
and I have not so assumed. As a matter of fact, at the time I 
first introduced the resolution I did not happen to be the 
elected minority leader in the House of Representatives. [Ap- 
pause. | 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. That was in some preceding Congress. 
Mr, Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to proceed for two 
minutes. 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Chairman, I renew my point of order that 
there is no quorum present. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr, Erorr). The Chair will count. 
{After counting.] One hundred and ten Members are present, 
a quorum. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, I yield seven min- 
utes to the gentleman from California [Mr. LEA]. 

Mr. LEA of California. Mr. Chairman, the passage of the 
transportation act of 1920 and the policies it inaugurated, in- 
cluding the purpose to meet increasing charges against the rail- 
roads, labor, and material costs, and to secure the “fair re- 
turn,” led to the freight and fare increases of August 26, 1920. 
These increases provided the railroads with about four of each 
five dollars of net operating return for 1923. 

Among the increases granted was the surcharge, which is an 
additional charge for Pullman transportation, of an annual 
yalue of about $37,000,000 to the passenger carriers. This sur- 
charge was imposed by the Interstate Commerce Commission in 
attempting to carry out the policy established by the trans- 
portation act. It is now proposed to eliminate this part of the 
earnings of the railroads by congressional action. 

Criticism of the method of imposing the charge is not funda- 
mental. The Pullman passenger buys transportation, plus the 
accommodations afforded by the Pullman car. Part of the bur- 
den of this increased service received by the Pullman passenger 
is borne by the Pullman Co. and part by the railroad company. 
It might have been more logical to have raised the two old 
charges, one for transportation and the other for the Pullman 
service, so as to produce an equivalent revenue. The injection 
of the surcharge as a third charge tends to confuse eonsidera- 
tion of the Issue, but it is a confusion of terms rather than 
substance. . 

The term “surcharge” smacks of taxes and war impositions 
in the mind of the traveling public. It is neither. Tue sur- 
charge was imposed for the purpose of supplying revenne to the 
roads, contributing te the fund for their maintenance and the 
production of the “fair return” provided by the transporta- 
tion act. 

The only substantial question involved on a basis of merit is 
whether or not the Pullman surcharge is a necessary and rea- 
sonable charge against the Pullman passengers. For the pur- 
pose of argument let us assume the charge is unreasonably 
high. Does that justify congressional interference to change 
the rate? If we adept the policy of interposing Congress to 
eliminate unreasonable rates, we will make Congress an appel- 
late court above the Interstate Commerce Commission to pass 
on the reasonableness of individnal rates and all rates. Con- 
gress should not do this for two fundamental reasons. In the 
first place, it is n large nontechnical body, having neither the 
time nor disposition to deal judiciously with the details of rate- 
making questions. In the second place, the very essence of our 
rate-making policy is to leave administration to the rate-making 
body, the Interstate Commerce Commission, It is the only ex- 


perienced, skilled body adequately equipped to deal with rate- 
making administration. 

If the assumption that a rate established by the commission 
is erroneous or unreasonably high shall be accepted as a sufi- 
cient reason for congressional supervision or yeto, then every 
shipper or passenger dissatisfied with rates may regard Con- 
gress as his open forum. It is the function of Congress to 
establish railroad policies, Including regulatory rate making. 
It is the function of the commission to execute the policies 
established by Congress. 

The country is committed to the theory of regulatory control 
of railroads. If regulation fails, Government ownership is the 
next alternative. The Interstate Commerce Commission must 
be permitted to exercise a broad, discretionary power. Like 
even the Supreme Court of the United States, it may make 
mistakes, but its power must be exercised If we are to have 
successful regulation. It must not be hampered in the perform- 
ance of its functions, either by arbitrary Hmitations set up at 
the whim of Congress or by making Congress the appellate 
court above the Interstate Commerce Commission. Such a 
policy would be an Invitation to all dissatisfied groups of pas- 
sengers and shippers to resort to Congress with increasing fre- 
quency and persistence. 

Whether or not the Pullman surcharge is maintained or 
eliminated is not of primary importance. It is of fundamental 
importance to maintain the functioning of our rate-making hody; 
It is of fundamental importance to the solution of the railroad 
problem that vitally concerns the agricultural, economic, and 
industrial life of America. 

The members of the Interstate Commerce Commission have a 
very important and a very burdensome task. It requires ability, 
patience, and great skill. The commission is a nonpotitical 
body. It must be kept so. Congress is a political body. Ap- 
peals for its participation in rate making are largely appeals 
to political motives. The political body must not be made the 
appellate court of the nonpolitieal body. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Call- 
fornia has expired. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield one minute to fhe 
gentleman from North Dakota [Mr. Burress]. 

Mr. BURTNESS. Mr. Chairman, I simply desire this time 
to read a wire sent me by several soldiers in my district, 
which they asked me to read to the House aud which, omit- 
ting the formal parts, reads as follows: 

We think the Bursum bill should pass at this session of Congress 
if this is the best that we can do now. All of our ex-soldiers pray 
that help be extended to all honorably discharged ones. Spanish 
War veterans expecially are entitled to more consideration than in 
past legislation. After you have read this message to your branch 
you will kindly forward to the Senate, X 

W. H. McDermort 
(Aud other ex-soldiers) 
R. H, Snaur. 

W. R. TUCKER. 

Ona C. AYLGIFFE: 


The CHATRMAN. The time of the gentleman from North 
Dakota has expired. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I yicld nine minutes to the 
gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. MeLa venta]. 

Mr. MCLAUGHLIN of Nebraska. Mr. Chairman and gen- 
tlemen of the House, we heard several Members yesterday and 
we have heard to-day the gentleman who just left the floor 
[Mr. Lea] state thelr opposition to the repeal of the Pull- 
man surcharge. The opposition that has been expressed thus 
far is from two angles. In the first place, those who oppose 
Its repeal say that it should not be repealed) becanse Congress 
is not a rate-making body and should not go into the busi- 
ness of rate making. With that I agree, The second anes- 
tion they raise Is: If you take away this $37,000,000 annually 
received by the carriers as a surcharge on Pullman tickets, 
where are you going to get the $87,000,000? And if you do 
not make that np somewhere, the poor farmer will never get 
his freight rates reduced and probably he will have to pay 
more freight than he has to pry now in order to make up this 
$37,000,000 loss. 

Now, gentlemen, this surcharge ilea was first introduced 
by the Director General of Railroads in Jnne, 1918. The sur- 
charge was 1024 per cent, and the purpose of it, as announced 
at the time, was to discourage railroad travel, so as to be 
able to take care of the military. It was set oside after the 
war on November 30, 1918, so that it was only in effect from 
June to November 30, 1918. In 1920, when the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, under the transportation act, was look- 
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ing around for revenue for the railroads, they found this old 
surcharge idea, instituted by the Director General of Rail- 
roads. They said, “That is a pretty good way to get some 
increased revenues.” There were no hearings at that time; 
there are no statistics and no evidence on file anywhere to 
show that the Interstate Commerce Commission in a scientific 
manner decided that Pullman traffic costs so much and that 
in order to give it the cost of service and a reasonable profit 
they should have tacked on this 50 per cent surcharge. There 
is nothing of that kind. It was not gone into in a scientific 
way at all. 

Now, those of us who advocate the repeal of this do not say 
put that the Interstate Commerce Commission, if it finds that 
the cost of Pullman traffic is a certain amount and that they 
are entitled to a certain amount in addition, under the trans- 
portation act, in the way of profits, could go ahead and do 
that. But what we do say is that when they did not arrive 
at the cost at all when they instituted it, but simply tacked 
this surcharge onto the Pullman ticket in order to give more 
money to the railroad companies, that they did not act in a 
way which resulted in scientific rate making. [Applause. ] 
We do not object to their going ahead and making rates, but 
we do insist that those rates should be made in a scientific 
manner. 

I submit to you, gentlemen, that if the Interstate Commerce 
Commission can, without a determination of the facts, take 
from one part of the property or from one part of the service 
and tack it onto another, without reason, in order to make 
up a certain amount of revenue, that then, on the same prin- 
ciple, the Interstate Commerce Commission could say to those 
who are asking for a reduction in freight rates on perishable 
products, without determining what it costs to handle them, 
“We will give you a little reduction and we will tack it as 
a surcharge onto nonperishable products,” or vice versa. 

There is absolutely nothing scientific about it, and every man 
who has had oceasion to follow the history of this action all 
the way through and to make a study of it, knows that is 
the fact. Nobody is asking Congress to go into the business 
of rate making at all. 

Mr. MAPES. Will the gentleman yield? š 

Mr. MCLAUGHLIN of Nebraska, I will not yield. I have 
yielded every time I have spoken on this subject and my time 
has been taken up by others. I have certain things I want to 
say and therefore I regret I can not yield. 

J want to submit to you, gentlemen, that at the time the 
Interstate Commerce Commission authorized this 50 per cent 
surcharge, and when they were deriving revenues for the rail- 
roads on the basis of the transportation act, the cost of the 
service and a profit of not to exceed 5.75 per cent, they figured 
then that the increase in wages under the transportation act 
would be $618,000,000 a year, and the rates were established on 
that basis. The first year the increase in rates was $52,500,000 
less than that amount, and since that time the wages have been 
decreased a total of more than $600,000,000, or more than one- 
half billion dollars, and yet the rates are exactly the same, and 
this amount the railroad companies haye been getting as pure 
velvet, : 

In spite of all this, our friends come in and say, “If you 
take away this $37,000,000, where in the world is the farmer 
going to get a reduction in rates?” My friends, there has 
been more demagoguery spilled around here in the last five 
or six years over the poor farmer than I ever heard of before 
in all my life. [Langhter and applause.] There is no Mem- 
ber of this House who has voted and worked more earnestly 
in the interest of the farmer than I have, but whenever any 
subject arises, some one comes up here and raises his hands 
and says, “If you do this you are going to injure the farmer.” 
Gentlemen, you are not putting much over on the farmer, I 
can tell you that. [Laughter.] I am one of them myself. 

My friends, I want to submit to you some statistics that were 
introduced in the records of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion in the recent hearing, which are matters of record. These 
statistics were prepared by Dr. Frank J. Warne, of the Mills 
Building, chief statistician for the Railway Brotherhood. 

Mr. WINSLOW. Will the gentleman yield for just one 
question? 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Nebraska I am sorry I can not yield. 

Mr. WINSLOW. I think the gentleman would really want 
to yield. What are those figures based on? 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Nebraska. Mr. Chairman, as I was 
stating before being interrupted, I wish to submit to my col- 
leagues a table of statistics prepared by Dr. Frank J. Warne, 
Mills Building, Washington, D. C., chief statisticlan for the 


Railway Brotherhood. These statistics were prepared for the 
National Council of Traveling Salesmen’s Associations and 
were presented in the hearings before the Interstate Commerce 
Jommission in consideration of the repeal of the Pullman sur- 
marge. And I may say there have been no tables presented 
either to the commission or to the Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce Committee of the House, so far as I am able to ascertain, 
which question these statistics. These statistics are compiled 
for Class I roads and switching and terminal companies, and 
are from monthly reports of the Bureau of Statistics, Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, ciphers being substituted for 
hundreds, 

Exhibit 1 shows that the railway operating reyenues in 1920 
were $6,175,417.00, while for 1923 revenues were $6,856,891.00, 
showing an increase in revenues for 1923 over 1920. 

Exhibit 2 shows that the railway operating expenses were, in 
round numbers, $1,000,000,000.00 less in 1923 than in 1920, 
which is a clear saying to the carriers. 

Exhibit 3 shows the number of railway employees to be 
200,000 less in 1923 than in 1920, and yet the same railroad 
rates were charged in 1928 as in 1920. 

Exhibit 4 shows that the compensation paid employees in 
1923 is $700,000,000.00 less than in 1920, when the present rates 
were established. 

Exhibit 5 shows the same results as Exhibit 4, except it is 
computed by the month instead of by the quarter. 

Exhibit 6 shows that taking 1913 as equaling 100 per cent, 
the wholesale price index numbers show 1920 to be 233, while 
June, 1924, is 145, making a drop of 90 per cent on general 
wholesale prices. All other commodities have dropped 35 per 
cent since 1920, but the railroad rates remain the same. 
Exhibit 7 shows that the cost per net ton of coal consumed 
in road service was 4.20 for 1920 and 3.19 for 1924, showing a 
decrease of 25 per cent in the cost per net ton of coal. 

Exhibit 8 shows that the ratio of operating expenses to rey- 
enues in 1920 were 94.41 and that in 1924, 79.89. You will ob- 
serve that the revenues are increasing in inverse ratio to the 
expenses. 

Exhibit 9 shows that the net railway operating income in 
1923 was $969,000,000.00 more than in 1920. 

Exhibit 10 shows that the cost of enginemen per passenger 
train-mile in 1920 was 0.186, while in 1924 it was 0.129. 

Exhibit 11 shows that the cost per passenger train-mile for 
trainmen in 1920 was 0.157, while in 1924 it was 0.145. 

Exhibit 12 shows that the cost per passenger train-mile for 
fuel in 1920 was 0.291, while in 1923 it was 0.224. In other 
words, a 30 per cent decrease in the expense of fuel since 1920. 

Exhibit 13 shows the cost per passenger train-mile—other 
locomotive and train supplies—in 1920 was 0.120, while in 1924 
it was 0.1086, showing a 25 per cent decrease in supply cost. 

Exhibit 14 shows a 12% per cent decrease in the eost of 
locomotive repairs. : 

mnis 15 shows a decrease of 25 per cent in engine-house 
repairs. 

Exhibit 16 shows a decrease of 23 per cent in all operating 
expenses, 

Exhibit 17 shows that the revenues per passenger-mile have 
substantially increased, but yet in spite of all these decreases 
in operating expenses and increases in the total revenues re- 
ceived, the railroads have not passed on the benefit to the 
public either in reduction of passenger or freight rates. 

Exhibit 18 shows that the passenger revenues for 1920 were 
$1,276,915,000, while in 1923 they were $1,110,237,000. Atten- 
tion should be called here to the fact that the commission in 
submitting these passenger revenues did not include the $37,- 
000,000 annually derived from the surcharge, which would total 
for the four years $148,000,000 to be added to the passenger 
revenues of 1923. 

Exhibit 19 shows that the revenue passengers carried in 1920 
were 1,232,846,000 and revenue passengers carried in 1923 
were only 985,908,000, showing a decrease in revenue passen- 
gers carried of 246,938,000, Let me remind you of the fact 
that while the revenue passengers carried by the railroads 
were in round numbers 250,000,000 less in 1923 than they were 
in 1920, yet the reyenues received by the roads for carrying 
the lesser number of passengers were greater. 

Exhibit 20 shows that the total revenue passengers carried 1 
mile in 1923 were 20 per vent less than the number carried in 
1920. Yet the revenues of the roads are greater notwithstand- 
ing the loss of all of this patronage. 

At this junction I wish to submit a letter received from 
Francis M. Pate, of Chicago, on this subject, which I believe is 
worthy of the consideration of every Member of this House. 
I am positively convinced in my own mind that if the Pull- 
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man surcharge should be removed that the increased passenger 
travel would far more than make up the loss that it is claimed 
would be sustained by the carriers by the removal of this 
$37,000,000, and everyone will agree that the Pullman Co, 
is thoroughly justified in its demand that the surcharge be 
removed. 
Francis M. Cas & Co., 
Chicago, February 23, 1925, 


Mr. M. O. MCLAUGHLIN, 
House of Representatives. 

HONORABLE Sm: A large number of the stockholders of the Pull- 
man Co. have become thoroughly disgusted with the game that has 
been played against that company in the guise of law in the form of 
a 50 per cent surcharge which has been assessed on every Pullman 
ticket sold during the World War as a war measure, and continued 
under the guise of Jaw up to the present time. 

Under what stretch of the human imagination the Pullman Co. 
could legally be made to hold a club over the traveling public of the 
United States in the interest of the railroads and act as a compulsory 
agent in pulling chesnuts out of the fire for the railroads in the form 
of a 50 per cent surcharge on every Pullman ticket sold in this 
country simply to hand something to the railroads and force every 
man, woman, and child who is compelled to sleep in a Pullman berth 
at nighttime in traveling through our States to pay an extra 50 per 
cent surcharge before they can lay their heads on a pillow to go to 
sleep is little short of a crime and a holdup. 

The railroads themselves consider this the greatest joke that was 
ever played on the public and gre really ashamed to take the money 
that has been collected in this way. 

The Pullman Co. is ashamed of this whole procedure that has been 
forced upon them, and are determined to get rid of such high-handed 
methods of extracting money from the traveling public. 

Certain stockholders of the Pullman Co. may, unless protected by 
our legislators at Washington, carry a suit to the Supreme Court 
of the United States against the railroads and the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission to remove the Pullman Co, from any jurisdiction 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission through any powers conferred 
under the transportation act. 

If George M. Pullman was alive to-day he would settle this whole 
business in short order, for he would push this matter through the 
courts of our country and to the United States Supreme Court in the 
shortest possible time and remove the Pullman Co. from under the 
Jurisdiction of the transportation act end remove this surcharge from 
the tickets of the traveling public. The Pullman Co. places a charge 
for the use of berths in its sleeping cars about equal to rates charged 
at any first-rate hotel, and it considers these rates as a fair amount 
that the public should be charged without any surcharge, and it does 
not make as much profits in offering these accommodations to the 
public as are made by most of our hotel companies throughout the 
country. The Pullman Co.'s capital stock would be a much more 
valuable asset if it was invested in hotel buildings and central prop- 
erty holdings in the large cities of our country. 

Have you ever considered that the Pullman Co. does not own a 
single mile of railroad track or siding or right of way, nor does it 
own a single steam engine, nor does it propel a single car over a 
single mile of track during the year. The value of a railroad lies 
in its right of way, and the Pullman Co. has no such asset, it simply 
operates a series of flop houses or lodging houses, which for the 
convenience of the traveling public are placed on wheels and are 
drawn along in a railroad train which saves the public valuable time, 
which would be required to leave the train and put up at a hotel 
or lodging house, for the night, while traveling on the road. 

You will clearly see that the Pullman Co. is not in the transpor- 
tation business, as it simply leases these cars for lodgings to the 
railroad and the railroads sell these lodgings to the patrons of their 
roads, you will therefore see that the Pullman Co, is not a railroad, 
and has not the rights of a common carrier. 

The Pullman Co, serves the traveling public In a way that no rail- 
road company can afford to do. It supplies sleeping cars for the use 
of the railroads at all seasons of the year when required for travel, 
north, south, east, or west. It fills all requirements at all times, in 
all seasons, for all roads, and takes care of the traveling public to 
their satisfaction. No railroad can afford to buy or to own such 
equipment, for the use of any one road, and if all the railroads 
owned and operated their sleeping cars, the capital investment to the 
railroads would amount to five times the present capital investment 
of the Pullman Co. and would make sleeping berth rates prohibitive 
to the traveling public. 

No other body of men in this country would ever put $150,000,000.00 
capital together to operate a sleeping-car business, as the whole 
business is too precarious. 

Therefore let us protect what we now have, for if we drive the 
Pullman Co. to the wall the whole country will suffer in consequence, 


If you wonld care to take the time to look up the names of the 
directors of the Pullman Co. you will find that many of them are 
associated in the management of the large railroad systems of the 
country. 

The purpose of this letter is to show you the attitude of certain 
of the stockholders of the Pullman Co. toward the imposition of 
this entirely unfair and unwarranted surcharge upon the traveling 
public, which not only injures the business of the Pullman Co. by 
cutting down the amount of travel in Pullman berths, but also pre- 
vents a very large amount of travel to the railroads, as the traveling 
charges are too expensive and people will stay at home and do their 
business by catalogues, letters, and long-distance telephones, and both 
the Pullman and railroad equipment may lie idle. 

I am going to ask the Members of the House to give this matter 
their very serious immediate concentration and ask and vote to have 
this entire surcharge matter taken out of the bands of the House 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce and be brought to 
the floor of the House to be passed upon, on the floor of the House 
where it belongs. 

Respectfully yours, 


Francis W. Pare. 
WARNE Exutsit 1.—Railway operating revenues 


Dr. Frank J. Warne, Mills Building, chief for aur gucer for railway brotherhoods, for 
the National Connell of Traveling Associations, before Interstate Com- 
merce Commission} 


1 Excludes $50,000,000 back railway mail pay. 


Statistics are for Class I roads and switching and terminal com 
— peter rahe 9 of Statistics, Interstate Commerce 
ndreds. 


WARNE Exnisit 2.—Railway operating expenses 
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81,000,000, 000 decrease in railway operating expenses. 

Statistics are for Class I roads and switching and terminal com 
monthly re 
being su 


of Bureau of Statistics, Interstate Commerce roo Gor 9 
tuted ſor hundreds. 


WARNE Exursit 3.— Number of railway employees 


2,000, 105 | 1,804,822] 1, 552, 014 
1,970, 525 | 1, 678, 543 1,545, 040 
2,009,948 | 1,593,068 | 1,570, 158 
1, 952, 446 | 1,542,716 | 1. 578, 133 
2.005, 483 | 1,575 599 1, 628, 228 
2.050, 381 | 1. 580, 143] 1,685,414 | 1. 883, 929 m 
2.111, 280 | 1,634,872 | 1. 407, 824 
2, 197,824 | 1,679,927 | 1. 504, 074 
2, 164, 880 1. 718, 330 1, 708, 591 
2, 136,259 | 1,754,136 | 1,804,315 
2,068,454 | 1,732,353 | 1,820, 463 
—— 1,976,429 | 1,637,151 | 1. 788, 590 


200, 000 employees less than when increased rates (1920) were allowed. 
Statistics are for Class I roads and switching and terminal companies, and are from 
reports of Bureau of Statistics, Interstate Commerce Commission. 
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192.30 95.01 85.81 81. 38 
98, 03 94. 62 80. 82 $4.13 
OY. 37 87.10 75-99- 700 

99.54 86, 60 80. 65 77. B 
96. 69 85. 39 79:10 76.88 

N. 13 82, 51 76. 85 77.04 
97. 18 78, 36 76. 85 77.36 

122. 82 75. 55 81.71 75 77 
82. 36 75.80 81.64 76. 26 
82.04 74.15 TI. 07 75.84 
96.75 70.00 77. 51 76. 50 
92.77 82.64 78. 87 78. 


66 10 .. n Peles 


1 The commission’s report gives the ratio 83.14 for January. But this is calenlated 
on the incinston in operating revenues of $50,000,000 back mail pay, the exclusion of- 
which amount gives the ratio 92.36, 

+ Revenues increasing in inverse ratio to expenses. 

Statisties are for Class I roads and switching and terminal companies and are from 
monthly reports Bureau of Statistics, Interstate Commerce Commission. 


WARNE Exutsrt 9.—N¢ railway operating income 


Includes any ie back pay for May and June under Railroad Labor Board’s 
award of July 20, 1920, 

2 3700,000,000 decreased expenses in reduced eompensation to employees alone. s 

Statistics are for Class I roads, including switching and terminal com and 
are compiled from of Bureau of Statistics, Interstate Commerce Commission. 
Ciphers are substituted for hundreds. 


WARNE EXHIBIT 8. — Total compensation to railway employees by months 


1920 | 1922 $1, 528, 000 | $29; 632, 000 | $61, 129, 851. 
15,165, 000 | 47,702,000 | 30, 275, 71. 
woes] SQ a S mace mits | a 
January 074.000 $289, 1 87. ; 
Febraniy —.— 28 130, O00 on aor 194, 523, 36, 943, 000 |. 62,147,000 | 90, 260, 
Mared. 267,383,000, 237, 749, 216, 704, 51, 087,000 | 76, 271,000 7, 624, 00% 
1 260,046,000. 229, 433, 208, 413, 69, 324. 000 | 69,321,000 | 84, za 
Sap: 1348.820000 294, 2.000 216, O72, 90, 160, 000 | 52, 205, 00 . $s 
Jane 1325, 099, 000! 235, 891, 000) 222, 933, 87, 608, 00 58, 678, 0 92, 25 
July 33.104.000 214 339, 198, 571, 05, 521,000 | 85, 137, 000 | 102, — 
August 357, 168,000, 227, 740, 000| 224, 977, 66, 868, 000 | 83,225,000 | 86, — 
September. 351, 815,000, 223, 973, 000| - 238, 735, 49, 657,000 | 79, 037,000 60, 605,60 
. 328, £22,000 225,908; 000, 240,287 776, 881, 000 | 977, 657, 000 
* 410, „ , rY | wen —ç—ç—ꝙ—ðv5 ap 
anbat- 314,193,000 214,921, 247, 673, 
Total °8, 73, 764, 000 3, 800, 807, 0002, 600 81, 000/3, 043, 169, W 
Net op N mee 278 — 2 ting adjustments 
1 Includes one-half of 8102, 419, 080 back pay for May and June. Tt of elosin SORA Ses represen . 
Inches $102,419,680 back pay for May and June. pean ty he, eng tid ht aha oes sc aa i 
3 Same result as Exhibit No. 4 except compated by months, + Includes net credit of approximately 8 8575 000 representing adjustments on ae- 
Statistics are for Class I roads and switching and terminal companies and are from | count of closing out ity period reserves, 


Statistics are for Sloss I roads and switching and terminal companies, aud are 
from reports Bureau of Statistics, Interstate Commerce Commission. Ciphers are 
substituted for hundreds, 


WARNE Exutsrr 10.— Cost per passenger truin- mile, engine men 


reports of Bureau of Statistics, Interstate Commerce Commission, Compensation 
from January, 1920, to July, 1921, is reported only quarterly by the bureau and the 
above monthly statistics for this period have been compiled from these quarterly 
reports by multiplying the average monthly compensation per employee by the 
average nuntber of employees reported * each month. be are substituted for 
hundreds. 


Wanxx Exam 6.— Wholesale price index numbers (1913 equals 100) 


Tear 1913. PEAS eS 
January. 1910. 


June, 1024. I ——— 2 . 
190 drop. 
Statistics are from Bureau of Labor Statistics, United States Department of Labor. 
All other commodities have dropped 35 per cent since 1920 but railway rates, 


Warne Exnistr 7.— Cost per net ton of coal consumed in road service 


Decreased compensation. 3 
Statistics are for Class I roads (exclu switching and terminal companies) and 
are from monthly reports Bureau of 8 cs, Interstste Commerce Commission, A 
proportion of mixed-train and special-train servies is included. 


WARNE Exursit 11.— Cost per passenger train-mile, trainmen 


$3.71 $4. 60 $3.61 $3. 73 
358) 460) 356; 37 
R45] 78 349] 2.60 
372) 438] 346] 3.56 
399] 427) 278 27 
403| 40| 38| 22 
42} S90) 432] 237 
455) g| 4287 334 
455} 381] 278431 
555 | 
27 
47 A 472477 —:: a eA 40 140 
i 40 r 152 aa | % — 


1 Decreased compensation. 

Statistics are for Class I roads (exelnd switching and terminal companies) and 
are from monthly reports Burenu of Stat — — Dou Commerce Commission. 
A proportioz af mized trait and special-train service is included. 

| 


125 per cent decrease in cost per net ton of coal. 


Statistics are for Class I roads and are from reports of Bureau of Statistics, Inter- 
tato Commerce Commission, 
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WARNE EXHIBIT 16.—Cost per ssenger train-mile, total Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission selected accounts 
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FEBRUARY. 24 


WARNE EXHIBIT 12.— Cost per passenger train-mile, ſuel 
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123 per cent average decrease in all operating expenses. 
Statistics are for Class I roads (excluding switching and terminal com 


430 per cent decreased expense for fuel. 
Statistics are for Class I roads . and terminal companies) and | are from monthly reports Bureau of Statistics, Interstate Commerce Conmlesion 
A proportion 8 5 


ies) and 


are from monthly reports Bureau of St ics, Interstate Commerce Commission. 
A proportion of mixed-train and special-train service is included. 


Wanxx Exuinit 13,— Cost per passenger train-mile, other locomotive, and train supplies 


of mixed-train and special-train service is included. 
Warne EX 17.—Revenue per passenger-mile 
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1 Net revenue per passenger - mile has increased; despite all decreases railroads have 

125 per cent decrease in supply costs. enjoyed but not passed on to public either in passenger or freight rates, A 

Statistics are for Class I roads (excluding switching and terminal companies) and Statistics are for Class I roads (excluding switching and terminal 

are from monthly reports Bureau of Statistics, Interstate Commerce Commission, A | Companies) and are from monthly reports Bureau of Statistics, Inter- 
proportion of mixed-train and special-train service is included. staute Commerce Commission. Mixed-train service included, 


Warne Ex MIT 14.— Cost per passenger train-mile, locomotice repairs WARNE EXHIBIT 18.—Passenger revenues 
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11214 per cent decreased cost of locomotive repairs. 


Statistics are for Class I roads (excluding switching and terminal companies) and 
are from monthly reports Bureau of Statistics, Interstate Commerce Commission, 
A proportion of mixed-train and special-train service is included. 


Warse Exuinit 15.— Cost per passenger train-mile, engine-house expenses 


January. 94, 661, 81.402, 83, 533, 81, 666, 000 
February . 84, 331, 73, 595, 75, 348, 77, 904, 000 
March ~ 065 91, 799, 80, 970, 84, 288, 82, 278, 000 
ae -085 84, 286, 80, 149, „ 77, 826, 000 
1 a - 061 87, 826, 80, 062, 80, 437, 

une. . 060 84, 063, 79, 109, 80, 800, 
July. — «066, 90, 841, 84. 170. 85,64], 
August .082 90, 006, 83, 810, 86, 960, 
September eh 7 —— St ae 

x . 067 7 ; 
November . 069 78, 164, 247, 77, 166, 
December 087 82, 947, 83, 883, 
1, O34, 161, 


125 per cent decrease in engine-house expenses. 


Statistics are for Class I roads (excluding switching and terminal companies) and 
ure from monthly reports Bureau of Statistics, Interstate Commerce Commission, 
-train and special-train service is included, 


A proportion of mixed 


„ 


000 less revenue passengers per 


year carried than in 1920, 
rates went into effect, yet carrier's net revenues are greater. z 

Statistics are from monthly reports Bureau of Statisties, Interstate 
Commerce Commission, and exclude switching and terminal companies. 
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WARNE EXHIBIT 20.—Revenue passengers carried 1 mile 
{Millions} 


3,370| 2,700 2.983 986 
2.871 287 2,567 705 
3070 2.581 | 2,828 

2.847 2,702 | . 2,852 

gos | 282| 3,000 

3,228 | 3,270| 3,506 

3,637| 3,408 3,749 

3,623 | 3,465| 3,883 

3.22 2,232] 3,552 

2.811 2.557 3,080 

26587 2701 2.83 

2.845 3,113 3,220 


cent decrease in number of people traveling yet revenues are greater than 
before of all this pae. 
Statistics are for Class I roads (excluding switching and terminal companies) and 


sre from monthly reports Bureau of Statistics, Interstate Commerce Commission. 


train service is included. 

Now, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, let me 
remind you in conclusion that I have shown you from statistics 
which are a part of the hearings of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission on the subject under discussion that the number of 
railway employees now is 200,000 less than it was in 1920; 
that the railway wages paid in 1923 are $700,000,000 less a year 
than they were in 1920; that there have been substantial wage 
reductions all along the line; and that the operating expenses 
in round numbers was à billion dollars less in 1923 than they 
were in 1920, while the freight and passenger rates are practi- 
cally the same now as they were in 1920. The net railway 
operating income in 1923 was $969,000,000 more than in 1920. 
Yet, in spite of all this, some of the opponents of this movement 
immediately adopt the slogan of the attorneys for the railroads 
and say, “If you take this $87,000,000 away from us, how in the 
world can we reduce freight rates for the poor farmer?” 

Mr. Chairman, this sort of argument is not going to be swal- 
lowed hook and sinker by the farmer. The farmer knows that 
when the railroad companies are receiving these enormous 
profits and that while the carriers are holding onto every dollar 
revenne they can and will not let go unless it is extracted 
from them with a crowbar, the farmer is not going to succeed 
m his efforts for a reasonable reduction in rates by opposing 
other portions of the public who are also entitled to a reduction. 

The argument also that it is the rich who patronize Pullman 
service and are therefore able to pay is utterly erroneous, as 
every man here knows. Every Member of Congress uses Pull- 
toan service here frequently as a matter of compulsion, but, 
outside of a few fortunate and favored Members, who will say 
Mut the Members of Congress are rich? The farmer, the mer- 
chant, the professional man, and all alike use Pullman service 
on night trips as a matter of necessity. And even if it were 
true that only the well-to-do used Pullman service, what 
farmer is there that would urge that his freight rates be sub- 
sidized by tacking onto the Pullman passenger an increased 
rate which no scientific rate body in the world could justify? 
The farmer does not believe in the practice of “robbing Peter 
to pay Paul” any more than you or I do. 

The variegated decision of the Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce Committee on this subject has been analyzed by others 
and is a matter of record. My personal opinion is that the 
eommission, which costs us more than $4,000,000 a year, needs 
to get busy immediately in the interest of the general public, 
and that unless it does the time is not far distant when the 
public will demand, and justly so, that the interstate com- 
merce act be repealed and the Interstate Commerce Commission 
be abolished. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, I yield five min- 
utes to the gentleman from Texas [Mr. BLANTON]. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman—— 

Mr. WINSLOW. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. I yield. 

Mr. WINSLOW. I would like to ask the gentleman who 
has just spoken [Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Nebraska] where the 
figures were taken that he just read and on what they were 
based? ; 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Nebraska. I stated that these figures 
were prepared by Dr. Frank J. Warne, of the Mills Building, 
chief statistician of the railway brotherhood. 

Mr. WINSLOW. I got that: What were they taken from? 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Nebraska. They were compiled and 
filed with the Interstate Commerce Commission, and they are 
a part of their record in this recent hearing. 


LXVI——290 


Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I can not yield further. I 
desire to use my very limited time to correct some very unjust 
newspaper reports. 

Mr, WINGO. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of no quorum. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Arkansas makes the 
point of no quorum. The Chair will count. [After counting.] 
One hundred and thirty-seven Members present, a quorum. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, Austin is the capital of my 
native State. Mr. Charlie Marsh has bought out every com- 
petitor in the newspaper line there and now runs the only daily 
paper in that city. Citizens of Austin and contiguous territory 
are dependent upon him for their news. He ought to report 
eyents correctly. He ought not to misstate facts. 

In his Austin American last Saturday, he intimates, on the 
Congressional salary increase bill, when it came to a vote here 
last Friday, that my colleague, the gentleman from Texas, Mr. 
CoNNALLY, and my colleague, the gentleman from Texas, Mr. 
Box, and myself, were absent sick. [Laughter.] The article 
goes on to say that never had there been a time when so many 
Texas men were absent sick. 

Mr. UPSHAW. I deny the allegation. 

Mr. BLANTON, My friend, the gentleman from Texas, Mr. 
Box, was sitting right over here at that time, and my friend, 
the gentleman from Texas, Mr. CONNALLY, was sitting right 
behind him. And I was right here in this same seat which I 
have occupied every day this and last Congress, without ever 
missing any part of any proceeding. 

This was a deliberate attempt on the part of the Austin 
American to mislead its readers. Its Washington correspond- 
ent reported that I had fought against the salary raise and had 
demanded a roll call, His identical report was correctly 
published at Amarillo and Houston, but it remained for the 
Austin American to change his report and pursue its delib- 
erate attempt to injure me, for it circulates in several counties 
in my district. 

I have examined the issues of the Dallas News and the 
Fort Worth Star-Telegram, both of which cover my district, 
and their files in the House lobby and in the Congressional 
Library make no mention whatever of the fact that I fought 
against this bill and tried to defeat it in attempting to get 
a record vote. Why these two leading Texas papers were not 
ts to tell the Texas people just what happened, I do not 

ow. 

BOYS IN THE PRESS GALLERY 


Many of the reporters in the press gallery are citizens of 
Washington, owning their own homes here, and are personally 
interested in the many bills continually before Congress to 
spend millions of dollars out of the Treasury to benefit Wash- 
ingtonians and to keep the low tax rate of only $1.40 on the 
$100 from being raised. Some of these reporters have pat- 
ronage jobs, drawing down Government salaries, for which 
they do some work in some congressional offices. Any Member 
of Congress who fights the bills they want passed or who fights 
the bills of their patrons naturally begets their animosity 
and is punished by them through adverse items to the press 
over the country. 


CONGRESSMEN MUST CHOOSE WHOM THEY WILL SERVE 


I came here to serye the people. The interest of the Ameri- 
can taxpayers is the one I have at heart. I have never chosen 
the path of least resistance. It is the easy and pleasant one. 
To agree to everything, to oppose nothing, to go along with the 
gang and merely draw your salary, makes a Congressman popi- 
lar with his colleagues, and popular with the boys in the press 
gallery, but he is worth absolutely nothing to the people. 

Now, if the Galveston Daily News, published at Galveston, 
Tex., 500 miles from my home, can publish the facts, why 
can't the Austin American, the Dallas News, and the Fort 
Worth Star-Telegram do likewise? I quote the Galveston News 
as follows: 


[From the Galveston Daily News, February 21, 1925] 


SALARY RAISES GO BEFORE PRESIDENT—TEXANS OPPOSED TO CONGRES- 
SIONAL AND CABINET MEMBER ADVANCES 
(By Associated Press) 

Wasn Nagrox, February 20.—Salary increases for Members of Con- 
gress and the President's Cabinet were put up to the Executive to-day 
with adoption hy the House of a Senate amendment to the legislative 
appropriation bill. 

An hour of parliamentary maneuvering preceded the House discus- 
sion, Representative BLANTON, Democrat, of Texas, demanded a roll 
call, but failed to receiye a second from one-fifth of the Members 
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present, and the Senate rider was accepted by a rising vote after an 
amendment by Representatives BLACK, Democrat, of Texas, to make 
the effective date two years hence, had been rejected. 

ARE ASSOCIATED PRESS REPORTS STABLE? 


You will note that the foregoing was sent from this press 
gallery by the Associated Press. Its report published in the 
Brownwood Bulletin, the Abilene Reporter, the Sweetwater 
Reporter, the Ranger Times, and other daily papers published 
in my district, is entirely different, and mentions in no way my 
fight against the salary raise. Does the Associated Press send 
one kind of a report to a Congressman’s district, and an en- 
tirely different kind of a report to all the balance of the 
United States? This CONGRESSIONAL RECORD is the only medium 
through which it is possible to let the American people know 
ubout it. 


WHAT OTHER BIG NEWSPAPERS REPORTED 
I desire to quote just a few of the leading dailies: 
[From the Rvening Star, Washington, D. C., Friday, February 20, 19251 


The proposal to increase the salaries of Members of Congress, already 
passed by the Senate, was approved also to-day by the House. 

Representative Black, Democrat, Texas, proposed that the salary 
inerease be postponed two years, but his amendment was rejected, 
278 to 62. 

Representative BLANTON, Democrat, Texas, nevertheless, demanded 
a roll call, but failed to obtain a second from the required one-fifth 
of the Members present. About 50 joined him in the roll call demand, 
but the minimum require? was about 70. 

Opposition was expressed by Representative Bynns, Tennessee; 
ntsp, Georgia; Brack, Texas; RANKIN, Mississippi; BLANTON, Texas, 
Democrats; and MeLauantax, Republican, Michigan. 


I now quote Hearst's Washington paper: 
From the Washington Herald, February 21, 1925] 
HOUSH AVOIDS ROLL CALL ON PAY BILL 


The people will never know the names of the House Members who 
voted yesterday to raise thefr pay from $7,500 to $10,000 a year, for 
there was no roll call. 

The salary increase, inserted in the legislative appropriation bill by 
the Senate, was adopted on a rising vote of 237 to 93 after an hour of 
impassioned debate. 

. The attempt of Representative drann of Texas, to force Members 
to go on record failed by 7 votes. 

Another Texan, Representative Brack, tried to kill the Increase by 
an amendment deferring the effective date to the Seventleth Congress. 

As a last resort, Representative Canxon, of Missouri, once parlia- 
mentarian of the House, made a point of order that Members could not 
vote en legislation in which they had a financial interest, But Speaker 
GILLETT overruled it, 

[From the New York Herald Tribune, February 21, 19251 


Wasurxeton, February 20.—Salary increases for Members of Con- 
gress and the President's Cabinet were put up to the Executive 
to-day with the adoption by the House a a Senate amendment to 
the legislative appropriation bill. 

The largest attendance of any day dans this season had been 
miarshaled for the occasion to guard against the forcing of a roll call 
through lack of a quorum. Nevertheless, Representative BLANTON, 
Democrat, of Texas, demanded a roll call, but failed to receive a 
second from one-fifth of the Members present, and the Senate rider 
was necepted by a rising vote after an amendment by Representative 
Black, Democrat, of Texas, to make the effective date two years 
henee, had been rejected, 278 to 62. 

Representative Mappex, Republican, of Illinois, and chairman of 
the Appropriations Committee; Representative TILSÓN, of Connectlent, 
a leading candidate for Republican leader in the next Congress, and 
Representative Oopex MILLS, Republican, of New York, were among 
those who spoke in support of the raise. Representative Brxxs, 
Democrat, of Tennessee, and Representatice CRISP, Democrat, of 
Georgia, joined BLANTON in opposing it. 


From the greatest newspaper in St. Louis I quote: 


[From the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, Friday evening, February 20, 1925] 


Post-DisPatcH BUREAU, 
20-23 Wyatt Building. 


WASHINGTON, February 20.—Withont a roll call, the House to-day 
concurred in the Senate amendment to the legislative expenditure Dill 
for the increase of congressional salaries from $7,500 to $10,000 a 
year, effective next March 5. Representative THomas L. BLIAxrox, 
Democrat, of Texas, used every possible legislative rule to force a 
show-tlown by roll call, but had to be content with a standing division 
vote, which showed 237 for the increase and 93 against, 


From the press of Baltimore, Md., I quote: 
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[From the Baltimore Evening Sun, February 20, 1925] 
SALARY INCREASE PASSED WITHOUT RECORD VOTE 


While there was no record vote, a division disclosed 237 Representa- 
tives favoring the measure and 93 against it, most of the opposition 
coming from the Democratic side. 

A motion by Representative BLACK, Democrat, Texas, to make the 
increase effective July 1, 1927, was defeated on a division by 278 to 
62. Representative Branros, Texas, requested a roll-call vote, but 
was able to muster only 61 votes in support of the move, or 7 less than 
the necessary one-fifth, 


I will quote one more New York paper: 


[From the New York American, February 21, 1925] 

WASHINGTON, February 20.— The people will never know the names 
of the House Members who to-day voted to raise the pay of Congress 
Members from $7,500 to $10,000 a year, for there was no roll call. 

The salary increase, inserted in the legislative appropriation bill by 
the Senate, was adopted by a rising vote, 237 to 93, after an hour of 
impassioned debate for and against it. 

The attempt of Representative Branton, of Texas, to force Members 
to go on record failed by a scant 7 votes. To get a roll call required 
68 votes, or a fifth of the Members present and yoting. The Texan 
could muster only 61. 

Another Texan, Representative Brack, sought to kill the pay in- 
crease by an amendment that would have deferred the effective date 
until the Seventieth Congress. This was voted down, 278 to 62. 


LET THY RECORD SPRAK 


The Concresstonat Recorp shows that just as soon as the 
gentleman from Iowa [Mr. DickIxsOox] called up the bill con- 
taining the Senate amendment raising salaries I insisted that 
he should give the House an opportunity to oppose it, I quote 
from the Recorp the following: 


Mr. BLANTON, Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, I want to 
ask the gentleman from Iowa if the gentleman is going to give us time 
te be heard on one or two propositions, and especially the salary 
increase amendment, to which we have objections? 

Mr. Dickixsox of Iowa. It is my purpose to present the first 12 
amendments in this bill in bloe, if there is no objection on the part of 
the gentleman from Colorado IMr. Taxron] or any other Member of 
the House. i 

Mr. Blaxrox. Will the gentleman give us time to be heard on the 
salary increase amendment before a vote is taken? It will be entirely 
within his control. 

Mr; Dicxtxsoy of Iowa. Oh, yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. And the gentieman will give us time to be heard 
on it? 

Mr. Dicxryson of Iowa. Liberal time. 


And as soon as the bill was up for consideration the follow- 
ing occurred: 


Mr. Dickixsoy of Iowa, Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the first 12 Senate amendments be considered en bloc. 

Mr. BLAN TOR. I am going to object to that, Mr. Speaker, so that 
question need not be put. We ought to vote on them separately, 

Mr. Brirtes. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. BRırrax. Was not that request submitted as a part of the orig- 
inal request? 

The SPEAKER No. 

Mr. Buanroy. Mr. Speaker, if the gentleman would make that 
request with respect to all the amendments except the proposed salary 
increase amendment, I would not object. 

Mr. DICKINSON of lowa. That is just what I am doing. 

Mr. BLaxrox. I did not understand that. 

VOTE ON THE SALARY RAISE 


And after debate the following oecurred: 

The SPEAKER, The question is on the motion of the gentleman from 
Towa, that the House recede and concur in the Senate amendment. 

Mr. BLANTON. On that I demand the yeas and nays. 

The Speaker. The gentleman from Texas demands the yeas and nays, 
All those in favor of taking the question by the yeas and nays will rise, 
{After counting.] Sixty-one Members have arisen, not a sufficient 
number. 

Mr. Branton. I ask for the other aide. 

The Seraknn. There is not a suficient number according to the 
count which the Chair has just made. The yeas and nays are refused. 

Mr. Brack of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I demand a division. 

The House divided; and there were 237 ayes and 93 noes. 

So the motion of Mr, DICKINSON of Iowa to concur in the Senate 
amendment was agreed to. 
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And so the Senate amendment raising salaries was passed. 
It is interesting to remember back four years ago. 


CONGRESSIONAL 


WHAT HAPPENED IN 1921 


On this same supply bill the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
(Mr. CAMPBELL] on January 11, 1921, offered an amendment 
to raise our salaries to $10,000. I promptly made a point of 
order against it, which the Chair sustained. To show that the 
press then gave me credit for blocking it, I quote the following: 


[From the Fort Worth Star-Telegram, page 15, Jan. 12, 1921:] 
“ BLANTON BLOCKS SALARY INCREASE ” 


WASHINGTON, Jan. 12, 1921.—An effort to increase salaries of Con- 
gressmen and Senators from $7,500 to $10,000 was blocked in the 
House Tuesday by Representative BLANTON. When the item appropriat- 
ing funds for salaries was reached, Representative CAMPBELL, of Penn- 
sylvania, offered an amendment fixing salaries at $10,000. BLANTON 
promptly made a point of order. He claimed it was general legislation, 
having no place on an appropriation bill, Representative LONGWORTH 
in the chair sustained it. 


Then on January 13, 1921, the gentleman from Florida (Mr. 
CLank] spoke in favor of raising salaries to $10,000. And on 
January 22, 1921, the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
CAMPBELL] introduced in the House his bill, H. R. 15856, to 
raise our salaries to $10,000, from and after March 4, 1921. 
Then on January 26, 1921, Senator Sherman introduced in the 
Senate his bill S. 4920 to raise our salaries to $12,000 from and 
after March 4, 1921. Then on February 3, 1921, Senator Moss 
introduced in the Senate an amendment intended to be pro- 
posed by Senator Sherman to the legislative appropriation 
bill No. 15543, to raise our salaries to $12,000 from and after 
March 4, 1921. And just a short while previous an article 
appeared in Labor headed “ Salary grab coming,” which said: 


Members of Congress prepare to boost their pay from $7,000 to 
$10,000. 

According to the gossip heard in hotel lobbies of Washington, an 
effort will be made during the short session to pass a bill increasing 
the salaries of Representatives and Senators from $7,500 to $10,000. 

Salary grabs f this kind are always put through after election 
and are never discussed, etc. 


And there was a similar article carried by the Washington 
Times indicating that Congress would raise salaries before 
March 4, 1921, from which I quote: 


CONGRESSMEN TALKING OF RAISING THEIR PAY—-MANY FAVOR BOOST FROM 
$7,500 ro $10,00U ANNUALLY 


Is Congress going to take advantage of the high cost of living to 
boost its own pay? 

It will do so if a movement now under discussion in congressional 
circles is not locked. 

Just at the time when the bottom is dropping out of flour prices, 
when bread promises to decline in price, when clothing reductions 
are imminent, and when the common enemy, H. C. L., is becoming 
groggy. the talk of increasing the pay of House Members and Sena- 
tors to $10,000 a year, or even to $12,500, is becoming serious. 

Also, this talk is arising when there is every prospect the number 
of Members of the House will be increased. 


And I quote the following excerpt from an article appearing 
in the Washington Herald on the morning of January 22, 1921, 
to wit: 

[From the Washington Herald, Saturday, January 22, 1921] 
PAY IN CONGRESS 


There is at the same time developing an increasingly strong senti- 
ment in favor of raising the pay of Members of both the House and 
the Senate. Representative Guy E. Campbell, 0° Pennsylvania, has 
attempted three times on the floor of the House fo obtain an amend- 
ment to the legislative, executive, and Judicial bill increasing the 
pay of House Members from $7,500 to $10,000 annuaily. He is at 
present drafiing a special bill for that purpose. 

Senator Lawrence X. Sherman, of Illinois, announced in the Sen- 
ate yesterday that before he retired on March 4 he would introduce 
in the Senate a bill to increase the pay of the national legislaters to 
$12,000. 


1925 


APPEALED TO PRESS TO STOP IT 


Realizing how easy it is to pass legislation in the closing 
hours of Congress, I knew that unless some drastic action was 
taken that such salary raise would be passed before Congress 
adjourned on March 4, 1921. So on February 7, 1921, I ad- 
dressed a mimeographed letter to the editors of all the Texas 
newspapers and to others in many States, from which I quote 
the following: 

There is a determined effort now, both in the House and Senate, to 
pass before adjournment a measure to increase the salary of Congress- 
men and Senators at least to $10,000, and to $12,000 if possible. The 
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influence greatest of all in controlling congressional action is public 
sentiment crystallized and quickened by the editor’s page of our public 
press. Won't you help to prevent this wrong? 


These newspapers immediately began to attack this proposed 
raise. And then I was rebuked. One of my colleagues was 
specially selected to administer the punishment, while those 
who were particularly disappointed in being deprived of their 
raises duly applauded. It was asserted that there was no such 
moye on foot to raise salaries and that I had misrepresented 
the facts. And every newspaper then carried front page head- 
lines that I had maligned my colleagues. I took my medicine, 
forgave my traducers, and continued to do my duty, according 
to the dictates of my own conscience. And Congress itself has 
vindicated my action in 1921. For it has finally done in Febru- 
ary, 1925, what I claimed it was trying to do in February, 1921, 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 min- 
utes to the gentleman from New York [Mr. Jacosstern]. 

Mr. JACOBSTEIN. Mr. Chairman and Members of the 
House, I desire to address myself for a few moments to a bill 
which has been characterized by one of. my friends as “the 
politician’s alibi, the farmer’s lullaby "—the Haugen coopera- 
tive marketing bill. [Laughter.] 

May I say by way of preface that for several years—four, in 
fact—I lived in the Northwest, where in a modest way I helped 
to develop cooperative enterprises among farmers. In my own 
district in western New York there are at least eight farmer 
cooperatives. I approach the subject, therefore, sympathetically 
and with an open mind. 

After four hours of debate and much study I am still look- 
ing for a substantial argument in support of this measure. 
As I have analyzed it, it seems to me that the fundamental mis- 
take is in seeking overstimulation of the cooperative move- 
ment by outside agencies. 

f THH PURPOSE OF THE BILL 


The primary purpose of the bill H. R. 12348 is to stimu- 
late cooperative movements in the United States. This is a 
wrong aim for farmer relief. Outside, and especially govern- 
mental, stimulation is likely to be a curse and a bane to the 
cooperative movement rather than a help and a benefit. 

LESSONS FROM EXPERIENCE 


In my own State of New York a few years ago the Govern- 
ment set up a new bureau of cooperative associations to “ stimu- 
late” and speed up the organization of cooperatives. Ap- 
proximately 100 of these artificially stimulated cooperatives 
were thus organized, all or most of which are now dead as a 
doornail The “walking delegate” in this field of enterprise 
may do more harm than good. 

Mr. WATKINS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JACOBSTEIN. Yes. 

Mr. WATKINS. Were they organized on a basis of com- 
modity or cooperative. 

Mr. JACOBSTEIN. A man would go into a community and 
organize a cooperative association, but usually the cooperation 
was confined to a single commodity. 

Mr. WATKINS. Were there different commodities in the 
same community? 

- Mr. JACOBSTEIN. Generally speaking, they were special- 
ized. 

Denmark is the shining example for the whole world in 
the cooperative movement. Almost every phase of agricultural 
activity has been successfully developed in this little country on 
a cooperation basis. This was accomplished without Govern- 
ment aid. By purely voluntary self-help methods the farmers 
learned how to do it over a period of 40 years. Cooperation 
has to come from within; it has to grow spontaneously; it 
must develop from local sentiment; it can not be artificially 
forced. It takes time and education to make cooperation per- 
manent and successful. This interesting story of Agricul- 
tural cooperation in Denmark” is thoroughly set forth in the 
United States Department of Agriculture Bulletin No. 1266, 
dated August 22, 1924, and written by Chris L. Christensen, 
agricultural economist, an American who studied the coopera- 
tive movement there for more than two years, 

The history of cooperation in Germany and Holland bears 
testimony to the soundness of the principle of self-help. Here, 
as in Denmark, voluntary effort and not Government aid was 
largely responsible for the wide scope aud the success attained 
by the farmer cooperative organizations. 

In France, on the other hand, cooperation has lagged behind, 
in spite of generous assistance by the Government. 

PRESENT STATUS OF COOPERATION 

What is the present status of farm cooperation in the United 

States? We have at the present time over 10,000 cooperatives 
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among farmers, These cooperatives are nation-wide and ex- 
tend into every leading industrial area and function in the 
marketing of the leading crops of the country. Over 2,000,000 
individual members are afħliated with these cooperative or- 
ganizations. They do a business of over~$2,000,000,000 an- 
nually, which is about 20 per cent of the total market value 
of the leading crops. The facts regarding the Development 
and present status of farmers’ cooperative business organiza- 
tions” is told in Bulletin No. 1302 of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, published December 29, 1924. 

It appears from these facts that there is no lack of coopera- 
tive enterprise among farmers in this country. Why set up a 
new bureau, with an outlay of $500,000 a year, to “stimulate” 
further cooperation? 

BKISTING PRIVATE COOPERATIVE AGENCIES 


That the farmers are on the job and have sufficient initia- 


tive to organize themselves for their own protection may be 


quickly seen by running over the following list of private 
agencies operated by and in behalf of the farmer: 


1. American Farm Burean Federation; 1,000,000 members, Now 
organizing all grain, wool, egg, dairy, fruit; and vegetable producers. 

2. National Council of Crop Marketing Associations; 600,000 mem- 
bers. Holding schools; organizing producers of cotton, tobacco, wheat, 
potatoes, ete. 

3. Farmers’ Union (Bassett group); 200,000 members. Organizing 
dairy, grain, etc., producers. 

4. National Board of Farmers’ Organizations (Charles Lyman group). 
Organizing all sorts of crops in all States. 

5. National Milk Producers’ Federation (Charles Holman group). 
Organizing milk producers in all States. 

6. Farmer-Consumer League (New York City-Washington group). 
Organizing all sorts of crops, 

7. Farmer-Labor Union of the South. Organizing all sorts of crops. 

8. Equity Union Group, Greenville, III. Grain and creameries. 
Strong in the Middle West. ; 

9. Equity Group. Strong in Wisconsin, Minnesota, Iowa, Dakota, 
Montana, Idaho, Washington, and Oregon. Grain and livestock. 

10, Council of Agriculture, Chicago, III. Made up of Northwestern 
groups. Grain. \ : 

11. Gleaners. Michigan, Towa, ete: 

12. State groups. Strong in 33 States. All forms of crops. 

13. Institute of Cooperation. Recently incorporated. 

14. Several more national associations; 45 State farm bureau fed- 
erations, and seyeral hundred other State associations; 2,000 county 
farm bureau federations, and several thousand other local agencies; all 
promoting and stimulating crop marketing. 


EXISTING GOVERNMENT AGENCIES 


There are five distinct Government departments that look 
after the interests of the farmer and the cooperative moye- 
ment in one aspect or another. I shall dwell at length later 
on the work of the Department of Agriculture. In addition, 
there is the Department of Commerce, which made a survey 
and a report of cooperation on the Pacific coast. This was 
under Mr. Hoover's direction and published in 1922. The 
Department of Labor issues a monthly bulletin with a section 
on “cooperation.” It issued a special bulletin, No. 134, on 
“Grain and Bread Marketing,” which is considered by authori- 
ties a splendid report. The Department of State cooperates 
with foreign countries through the International Institute of 
Agriculture, which meets at Rome, attended by American dele- 
gates. Then there is the Federal Trade Commission, which 
issued a report, January, 1925, on “ Cooperation in Burope.” 
This same commission issued a report on the “ Wholesale Mar- 
keting of Food.” 

Here you have, therefore, at least five separate and distinct 
departments or commissions now at work stimulating “ orderly 
marketing and farmer cooperation.” Why set up another 
bureau? 

PROPOSED FUNCTIONS oF New BOARD 

Let us analyze more carefully now the functions of this 

new board and see if there is going to be further duplication. 
SURVEYS 

One of the functions of the board will be to make surveys. 
But surveys are now made by the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economies of the United States Department of Agriculture. 
This burean, for instance, made a survey in 1921 for the 
Vermont maple-sap producers. On the basis of this survey, 
I am informed, a cooperative organization was there set up. 
This Same bureau made a survey in 1922 of the California 
Fruit Growers’ Cooperative Association, the results of which 
were published in Bulletin No. 1261 July 22, 1924, and the 
information thus gathered used in giving practical advice to 
the fruit growers of California. 
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AUDITING 


Another function of the board ereated by the Haugen bill is 
the auditing of the books of such cooperatives as voluntarily 
register with the board. The Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomies devised a “System of bookkeeping for grain elevators,” 
set forth in Bulletin No, 811, December 5, 1919. This system 
of bookkeeping has been used in part or in whole by some four 
thousand grain cooperative elevators. 

A financial system was devised by this same bureau for live- 
stock cooperatives. That this system has not been universally 
installed is due, in part at least, to the lack of funds available 
to the bureau for this purpose. 


INSPECTION AND ORADING 


The Haugen bill seeks to assist the cooperatives in the matter 
of inspection and grading at shipping and terminal points. 
Anyone familiar with the work of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture will readily admit that one of its out- 
standing achievements has been in the matter of inspection 
and grading of agricultural commodities. The cooperatives 
make use of this inspection and grading work now performed 
by the Inspection Division of the Department of Agriculture. 


ARBITRATION OF DISPUTES 


The only disputes of real importance are those which arise 
between the producers and the dealers; that is, between the 
buyers and the sellers. This type of dispute is not covered by 
the Haugen bill. This bill seeks to arbitrate only between 
members of a registered association or between registered asso- 
ciations. The farmer cooperatives’ are business organizations 
and competent to handle these matters themselves. They 
should not be treated like children or morons. They should be 
left alone to take care of themselves in these matters. 


GUIDANCD 


The bill before us would give the board authority to 
“advise and guide” cooperatives on economic problems. I 
would like to call your attention to the work now being done 
by the United States Department of Agriculture in this matter. 
I have in my hands a copy which has just come off the press 
of a bulletin entitled “The Agricultural Outlook for 1925.” 
This is a very deliberate effort of an existing Government 
agency to guide the planter in an effort to secure intelligent 
coordination between production and distribution. 


UNNECESSARY DUPLICATIONS 


From this analysis it must be clear that this bill, which 
would set up new machinery, is unnecessary and wasteful of 
public funds. It creates a board with five members, each 
drawing $10,000 a year. Experience shows that such boards 
are tempted to perpetuate themselyes in power, whether they 
be needed or not. This is no time to be spending $500,000 in 
the creation of a new board when an additional appropriation 
of perhaps $150,000 to the United States Department of Agri- 
culture would accomplish the same purpose without the dan- 
gers of an experiment. : 

Mr. GARBER. Does the gentleman’s investigation disclose 
for what length of time the Department of Agriculture has 
been contributing anything in the way of experiment or inves- 
tigation to cooperative organizations? 

Mr. JACOBSTEIN. For a number of years. I have a very 
thorough report here dated 1919, a very extensive report. If 
I make a mistake in numbers, I wish my friend from Illinois 
[Mr. MappEN] would correct me. But I think that there are 
to-day 500 men and women engaged full time in the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics in doing this very thing, and spending 
$4,000,000. What is the necessity for setting up a new bureau 
when we haye one already functioning? 

Mr. GARBER. Does the gentleman recall the testimony of 
Mr. Tenny, Assistant Chief of the Bureau of Economics in the 
Agricultural Department, wherein he testified that only $25,000 
annually was placed at the disposal of the department which 
could be utilized for the assistance of cooperative organ- 
izations? 

Mr. JACOBSTEIN. I am not a member of the committee, 
but I have read the hearings, and I find that what Mr. Tenny 
said was this: That the Department of Agriculture, his partic- 
ular bureau, the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, was fune- 
tioning to-day, but could do better work if they had more 
money; he said that if Congress would give him $150,000 
instead of the $500,000 which will be appropriated under this 
bill, the Department of Agriculture in his particular bureau 
could do all of the things that you now seek to do by this new 
bureau. ` 


1925 
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FARMERS AGAINST THE BILL 


From the letters which are on my desk and from the general 
debate I am convinced that the farmers are against this 
Haugen bill and the vicious principles in it. The “ coopera- 
tives“ resent the idea of a board being set up by the Federal 
Government which might very readily assume the rôle of a 
dictator over cooperatives in the matter of policies vital to their 
very existence, It is not hard to believe that such a board 
might inject itself right into the heart of the internal adminis- 
tration of cooperatives: who want to be let alone. To say that 
the registration of cooperatives is voluntary is a delusion and 
a snare, a camouflage. And once the cooperatives are inveigled 
into Federal registration this Federal board may suspend or 
revoke a certificate of registration and even penalize them for 
minor offenses. This is carrying regulation into private busi- 
ness with a vengence, and all under the guise of helping the 
suffering farmer. There is no doubt that the farmer needs 
relief, but all he gets from this bill is more police regulation. 

On February 24, 1924, the National Board of Farm Organ- 
izations went on record as fayoring a mild policy of Govern- 
ment assistance, but as being opposed to regulation or policing 
of agriculture along the lines laid out in this Haugen bill. This 
National Board of Farm Organizations represents 800,000 farm 
families. I hold in my hand a communication from the Na- 
tional Cooperative Milk Producers’ Federation, Charles W. Hol- 
man, secretary, representing 300,000 milk producers, scattered 
all over the United States from coast to coast. Their member- 
ship has an annual turnover of $450,000,000 of dairy products, 
marketed through their 28 regional cooperative organizations, 
This gigantic, self-respecting organization: of cogperative farm- 
ers is opposed to the Haugen cooperative marketing bill. 

Among those opposed to the principles of this Haugen bill 
are the associations affiliated with the National Council of 
Farmers’ Cooperative Associations, operating in the cotton and 
tobaceo area. 

The Illinois and the Iowa State farm: bureaus, the Penn- 
Sylvania State grange, and numerous local farm bureaus and 
granges and cooperative marketing associations have joined 
in the protest against this Haugen bill. It amounts to an 
agrarian revolt against this new policy of governmental inter- 
ference with and coercion of cooperation. 


LAST WORDS OF SECRETARY WALLACE 


In his last message Secretary of Agriculture Henry C. Wal- 
lace took a stand on the question of State aid and self-help 
in the following words: 


The relationship of the Government to cooperation should be one 
of service. It should help farmers market their crops just as it helps 
them produce crops, not by doing the work but by supplying informa- 
tion which the farmers can not get for themselves. To go further 
would be to injure rather than to aid the cooperative movement. 


PRESIDENT COOLIDGE ON COOPERATION 


Finally it is pertinent to quote-the words of the Chief Execu- 
tive used in his address on January 5, 1925, speaking to the 
National Council of National Marketing Associations, at Wash- 
ington, D. C.: 


Cooperation must start from the soll. It must Have its beginnings 
in small and modest units. It must train the people who are to use 
it to think cooperatively. That will be a process requiring time and 
attended with failures. As the people learn. the lesson, their par- 
ticular projects in cooperation will gain strength, will command in- 
creasing confidence, will expand the benefits of their members. The 
coordination of these local units will follow, bringing them at last 
with such a working articulation as. experience. shall prove practicable. 


The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from New 
York has expired, ` 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, I yield the re- 
mainder of my time to the gentleman from Nevada [Mr. 
RICHARDS]. 

Mr. RICHARDS. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen-of the House, 
there is not one within the sound of what I am saying who 
does not realize the handicap a new Member to this body 
labors under in so far as accomplishing anything for him- 
self, his people, or his country during a single term. Sev- 
eral of us first-termers sought reelection, prompted by unsel- 
fish motives and the desire to further serve to the best of our. 
ability our people and our country—at a sacrifice, I want to 
say, speaking for myself personally. I, along with some 
others, in so far as those desires have been concerned, have 
found them disregarded at home, and we are about to make 
our departure from this body. I lost my reelection by 227 
votes. There were 934 more votes cast for the presidency in 
my State than were cast for the congressional candidates. 
Some one failed to vote for the congressional candidates. 


— 


The cold fact of defeat carries no sting with it, so Yar 
as L am concerned. It was only one mere accepted event in 
my life, that is all. The thought of my home going brings 
corresponding joys to me, but with it, my friends, I want to 
say is mingled a feeling of pathos and regret, because of the 
termination of the most delightful associations I find in this 
body. No place in life's travels are the ties of newly-made 
friendships, so thoroughly knotted together with a feeling of 
real affection. This aisle divides us politically, but not senti 
mentally. Because of these: ties I have asked permission to 
publicly acknowledge a sentiment of real friendship for the 
membership of this body that shall remain with me as long 
as my soul inhabits its present earthly form: 

For a first termer and one who was born and reared in an 
obscure Section of the far West, consequently’; long way from 
the scene of action, my congressional career contains coinci: 
dences: that might be of interest to the membership of this 
House. Born in. the: mining camp of Austin, Nev., forces came 
into my young life that temperarily changed my place of abode: 
At the age of 12 I visited the good State of Pennsylvania. I 
lived and went to school in the coal regions of Schuylkill’ County 
in the old town of Minersville. There I sat in the same school- 
house as my friend and colleague Grondꝝ F. BRUMM, now ar 
honored Member of this Congress from tliat State. Later I re- 
turned to home elimes and finished a college career at Stanford 
University. I find among my associates of my alma mater two 
more honored Members of this Congress in the personages of my 
Democratic colleague Cart HAYDEN, of Arizona, and my Republi- 
can collengue, ARTHUR Free of California: Not only is it a 
satisfaction to meet the friends of your childhood and early life 
under any conditions, but to have the privilege of enjoying them 
in. a common membership of this body gives one a thrill from 
every angle of human sympathy and sentiment. 

Ten days after I became a full-fledged Congressman when at 
Las Vegas, Nev., I was invited and became a happy Member 
of congressional party on tour of the Colorado River, Imperial 
Valley, part of Arizona, and California. My good wife and T 
met and learned to love the whole party, consisting of 21 
Congressmen’ and 2 United States Senators, their wives and 
families; only to renew the delightful relations upon the con- 
vening of the subsequent Congress. It was on this tour 
we all saw first-hand a living menace in the sham of an 
uncontrolled natural resource that constantly threatens the 
lives of nearly 100,000 Americans and $200,000,000 in property 
values. It was my interest in legislation pertaining to the 
control and development of this river that made me enthuse 
and forget my private and selfish interests and to seek re- 
election that my name might be linked with important na- 
tional legislation concerning the control and development of this 
great natural resource. That it would be an enduring monu- 
ment of governmental activity and foresight for the proper 
protection of the lives and property of our fellow Americans, 
and the natural colossal development of the Southwest that 
must flow from it, my State would have been-a natural benefi- 
ciary. My desire to assist in this character of legislation have 
been ignored at home, and forces beyond my control have 
changed the program here. There is a destiny that shapes our 
ends, rough hew them as you will” The cause for seeking my 
reelection having disappeared, the reason for reelection goes 
with it. I therefore bow to fate. 

I visited Washington for the first time in the year 1912 
during a recess of Congress. While my good wife and I so- 
journed within our National Capital, we naturally drifted 
toward this cherished and sacred building. As we approached 
from the north side we met a gardener, and there I sought 
proper information as to the ways and means of viewing and 
inspecting its interior, He informed me that I would find! 


|a ground-floor entrance on the east side, behind the stairway. 
‘That, upon entering, I would find an officer, who would con- 


duct me to an elevator. I followed! instructions. Here T 
met an officer whom T never shall forget. As we entered the 
front door he stepped up, and the following colloquy took 
Place: 

Orricen. What can I do for you, Mister? 

MyseLs,. I am anxious to view. the interior of this building, if privi- 
leged to do so. 

Orricer, Are you an American citizen? 

MYSELF. I am. 

Orvicer. Lou are a stockholder; help vourself. 


That conversation made me feel I was a part and parcel’ 
of my country and Government. I proceeded. The wife and I 
finally reached the gallery that surrounds this Chamber. As 
we gazed quiety and thoughtfully into its emptiness, I be- 
came possessed with a feeling that caused me to prognosticate! 
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my future membership to this body, and that some day I 
would occupy a seat on this floor as a Representative from my 
State. This prophecy came true 11 years later. It is about 
to become a cherished page in the history of my life. Soon I 
am to wander westward and homeward. Before doing so, I 
now tender publicly to the membership of this House a sincere 
au reyoir, At the same time an invitation, collectively and 
individually, to all to visit me and my district. I go to a 
section but few of you know much about. I sorrow over this 
fact, because it results in misunderstanding of and unde- 
served injury to my people. Mine is the only remaining unde- 
veloped frontier of our country. It is still 90 per cent Govern- 
ment owned. It is yours as well as mine. It is a wonderful 
State—I say wonderful because of its potentialities—there are 
more acres and less people, more rivers and less water, more 
of God's real sunshine and fresh air, and more real living and 
less suffering, and greater representation in the National Con- 
gress than any other district of our Republic. My district is 
the richest per capita in the United States, and paradoxically 
the lowest in total taxable wealth. j 

There are opportunities galore for capital in its fields of 
undeveloped and undiscovered mineral resources. Last and 
most important of all its characteristics, there still lingers a 
sentiment that man is your brother, rather than the dollar is 
your God. The genius of man and temporary financial assist- 
ance on the part of our bounteous Government can change these 
waste lands into homes for contented citizens, and can fill the 
rivers with water, and can make the broad spaces of sagebrush 
a veritable garden for your fellows who will be able to live a 
life the delight of all who have had the nerve to venture this 
experience. “All my wishes end where I hope my days will 
end,“ not at Monticello, but at my home, known as the Balm 
of Gilead,” in the Truckee meadows on the banks of the 
Truckee River, nestled in nature’s basin surrounded by the 
foothills of the snowcapped Sierras. Here too lies my beauti- 
ful home city of Reno. It is most picturesque and the “ big- 
gest little city in the world,” as well as the most misrepre- 
sented and misunderstood. 

My friends, we are about to celebrate in my home town of 
Reno, Nev., during 1926, an exposition commemorative of the 
completion of the last gap in the two continental automobile 
highways, the Lincoln and the Victory, and we are going—— 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. RICHARDS. I ask unanimous consent for two minutes, 
until I complete this invitation. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair can not entertain such a re- 
quest. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mappen] has one 
minute remaining, 

Mr. MADDEN. I will yield that to the gentleman. [Ap- 
plause.] 

Mr. RICHARDS. And on that occasion I invite each and 
every Member collectively and individually, to that celebration, 
to visit my district and to be my personal guest at my home. 
[Applause.] 

That you seize this opportunity to learn something of parts 
of your country other than your own. I sought Federal par- 
ticipation in this national exposition through H. J. Res. 340, 
but the few thousand dollars requested from this source that 
would be returned manyfold was not in keeping with the 
financial program of the President and the Budget at present. 
If our last lap in our desert highways were the last spike in 
a transcontinental land-subsidized railroad, or the building of a 
$15,600,000 bridge over the Potomac, or the purchase of a Cape 
Cod Canal, the story might be different. It is not that we are 
opposed to such a public-spirited program, but on the con- 
trary, are agreeable to the idea that our Government lends its 
presence and substantial aid to such public enterprises, but 
being a part and parcel of the same Government, that other 
sections be permitted to share in like courtesy. We of Nevada 
are not discouraged. We do not know what it means. We 
never get that way. We are going to celebrate and commemo- 
rate the completion of these highways ard we are still solicit- 
ing Federal aid in our endeavors to make it the successful 
undertaking we desire and deserve it to be. My successor will 
continue these efforts. 

I am about to resume my law practice at Reno and give per- 
sonal attention to my mining and other business interests. 
My final good-by to you all and my final invitation to you, 
jointly and severally, to be my guests, without date as to ex- 
piration when you may come and to be without duration as 
to stay after you get there. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has again 
expired. : 

Mr. RICHARDS. In my extension of remarks I include a 
poem characteristic of my part of the country? 


BACKIN’ JIM 


‘(By E. Isabelle McClelland Hanson) 


I've been listenin’ to you wimmin 
All a sayin’ what you think 

Of the good and bad of livin’ 
Up here on the Carson Sink; 

But I know as I've set thinkin’ 
Of the children and of him, 

That to me the place don't matter 
I'm out here a backin’ Jim, 


For he thinks in this new country 
There's a chance to get ahead; 

He was sick of having bosses 
And of hunting jobs, he said. 

So we're out here on a homestead, 
Clearing sagebrush with a vim, 

And I'm cookin’ beans and bacon, 
On the desert, backin’ Jim. 


Sometimes when I look around me 
And see miles of brush and sand, 
It is hard to think that some day 
This will all be fruitful land; 
Then I ketch a sight of ditches 
Full of water to the brim, 
And I think, Who knows? It may be,” 
And I stay, a backin’ Jim. 


Yes, I'm backin' Jim. The landscape 
Ain't no matter, for he sees, 

While he's workin’ diggin’ ditches, 
All the valley green with trees; 
Miles and miles of fragrant pasture 

Stretchin’ to the purple rim, 
Where the clouds rest on the hilitops, 
Bringin’ visions to my Jim. 


So I try to see with his eyes— 
Men can look ahead and plan; 
To a woman waitin’s harder 
For she ain't built like a man. 
When the restless sand goes flyin’ 
On the wind, I smile at Jim, 
Sweep it out and don't say nothin’, 
Hatin’ to discourage him. 


When I tire of breakin’ water, 
Or of cookin’, or of bills, 
I go outdoors in the sunshine, 
Where my eyes can see the hills; 
For I find a comfort in them 
Like the Psalmist in the hymn, 
And it cheers me up and rests me, 
Keeps my heart up, backin’ Jim, 


Out of school time, plantin’ windbreaks, 
Tanned and healthy, blithe of heart, 

Both the boys do chores, 2 whistlin'— 
Each one glad to do his part. 

When we have these broad fat acres 
Planted out in payin’ trim, 

No more jobs and no more bosses, 
In Nevada, backin’ Jim. 


Yes; it's hard upon us wimmin, 

For we are the pioneers, 
But I think we'd all feel better 

If we could look down the years— 
There’s a future for this country, 

Where men work with faith and vim, 
An’ I seem to feel it coming, 

Workin’ here a backin’ Jim. 


The Clerk read as follows: 
Legislative 


Mr, MADDEN. 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment by Mr. Mapp Ey: Page 2, after line 1, insert a new para- 
graph, as follows: 

“The appropriations for the fiscal year 1926 for compensation of 
the Vice President of the United States, the heads of the executive 
departments who are members of the President's Cabinet, Senators, 


Mr, Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
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Representatives in Congress, Delegates from Territories, and Resident 
Commissioners shall be made available upon the approval of the acts 
eontaining such appropriation.” 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr, Chairman, I want to explain what this 
amendment means, It provides that the 1926 appropriations 
for salaries of Senators and Members and Cabinet officers shall 
be immediately available, so that if the new salary law be- 
comes effective on the 4th of March payments can be started 
out of the 1926 funds without making any new appropriations 
at this time. If the President should not sign the new salary 
bill, this provision can do no harm. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Fer reimbursement of expenses incurred for painting the portrait of 
Hon. Freprriex H. Gul, Speaker of the House of Representatives, 
$2,000, to be disbursed by the Clerk of the House upon approval by the 
Committee on Accounts, 


Mr. MADDEN, I offer the following amendment. 
The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment, 
The Clerk rend as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. MappeN: On page 3, after line 18 insert, 
“ For pay of substitute telephone operator at the rate of $3.30 per day 
from February 1 to June 80, 1925, inclusive, $635.20. 


The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. GREEN. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment, which 
I have sent to the Clerk's desk. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment, 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment by Mr. Green: Page 3, after the amendment just 
adopted insert a new paragraph, as follows: 

“After March 4, 1925, those members of the Committee on Ways and 
Means who are Members elect of the House of Représentatives to the 
Sixty-ninth Congress, or a majority of them, until the meeting of the 
first session of the Sixty-ninth Congress, are authorized to empioy such 
expert, clerical, and stenographic: services, and to gather such informa- 
tion, through Government agents or otherwise, as to them may seem fit 
in the preparation of a bill or bills for the revision of the revenue act 
of 1924 and internal revenue laws, and they are authorized to have 
such printing and binding done and to incur such other expenses as 
may be deemed necessary ; all the expenses thereunder, except for print- 
ing and binding, not exceeding $2,000, to be paid out of the contingent 
fund of the House on the usual vouchers approved as mew provided 
by Jaw.” 


Mr. GREEN. Mr. Chairman, this is the usual form of a 
provision to enable the Ways and Means Committee to sit in 
the interim between two Congresses and provide for the neces- 
sary expenses in preparing a new revenue bill to be presented 
to the next House. 

Mr. MADDEN. It is all right. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Executive office, 


Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman, I offer the 
following amendment. 

The CHATRMAN. ‘The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment by Mr. Newton of Minnesota: Page 4, after line 6, 
add a new paragraph as follows: 

“To make the salary of the Secretary to the President at the rate 
of $10,000 per annum from March 4, 1925, to June 30, 1926, inclu- 
sive, $3,312.50, and after March 4, 1925, sald salary is fixed at the 
rate of $10,000 per annum.” 


Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman, I do not know 
that it is necessary n 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows; 


For expenses arising in connection with carrying into effect the 
public resolution entitled “Joint resolution directing the President 
to institute and prosecute suits to cancel certain leases of oil lands 
and incidenal contracts, and for ether purposes,” approved February 
8. 1924, and for the same purposes authorized in the public resolu- 
tion entitled “Joint resolution to provide an appropriation for the 
prosecution of suits to cancel certain leases, and ‘fer other pur- 
poses,” approved February 27, 1924, $100,000 to be expended by the 
President and to remain available until June 30, 1926. 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment. 

The CHATRMAN, The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


On page 4, after line 17, insert: not exceeding $275,000 of funds 
heretofore appropriated for maintenance and improvement of river 
and harbor work shall be available under the direction of the President 
for surveys of the St. Lawrence River, and the preparation of plans 
and estimates by the United States Section of the Jeint Board of 
Engineers on the St. Lawrence project, approved by agreement be- 
tween the Governments of Canada and the United States. 


Mr. DEMPSEY. Mr, Chairman, this amendment is offered 
on the suggestion of the President. I merely want to discuss 
the proposed appropriation in a very brief way. It is proposed 
that the United States shall appropriate $275,000 for the com- 
pletion of the St. Lawrence survey. The chairman of the com- 
mittee is Mr. Hoover. At the time that this work was under- 
taken, as will appear from the various river and harbor acts 
referring to it, it. was the understanding that ocean-going 
vessels could profitably navigate the St. Lawrence River. 

That idea has been wholly dissipated. I do not believe there 
is anybody who has studied the question who believes that 
ocean-going vessels will ever profitably navigate inlaud waters. 
It may be true that they will go a short distance up some in- 
land ‘rivers, as, for example, up the Hudson River to Albany. 
But as to a river a thousand miles long, like the St. Lawrence, 
the idea of ecean-going vessels navigating it profitably has 
been totally abandoned. 

I do not want to oppose this appropriation, but I do want 
to say that those who have charge of the appropriation do 
not seem to have been going along with the times, They do 
not seem to have grown as this project bas been exploited, 
They do not seem to have realized that the idea of ocean- 
going vessels profitably navigating inland rivers has been 
abandoned. All you have to do is to eonsider the relative cost 
of navigation en the Great Lakes and the connecting waters 
us compared to navigation on the ocean to put an end at once 
and for all time to the dream that ocean-going vessels can 
afford to navigate the St. Lawrence River. The cost of navi- 
gation of the Great Lakes has been reduced to 1 mill per 
ton per mile. ‘The cost of navigation on the ocean is 3 
mills per ton per mile. You are never geing to be able to 
substitute 3-mill navigation for 1-mill navigation in the name 
of economy. 

I-saw an interview with Mr. Hoover at the time he made his 
last trip up the St. Lawrence last summer, in which he served 
notice on the State of New York—which was unnecessary— 
that we would have to have a depth of 35 feet in the St. 
Lawrence River. Of course, that was perfectly absurd, and 
it shows a total want of study of the subject. The controlling 
depth of the Great Lakes is 21 feet, and they are net going 
to have a greater depth for some time to come. We have 
difficulty in holding even that depth. As a matter of fact, 
although the controlling depth is 21 feet, we have had only 
19 feet and a half for some years. You are not going to 
have a greater depth in the St. Lawrence than in the Great 
Lakes. There is no possible ebject in it. There is no reason 
fer having.a greater depth in the St. Lawrence than in the 
Great Lakes, so that there is no excuse in talking about 35 
feet. I do not say Canada should not have 21 feet. I do 
not say that Canada should aot have as great depth as in 
the Great Lakes. I doubt and question the wisdom of the 
United States joining in or contributing to the improvement 
of this foreign waterway. 

I think that at least at the time obtains a depth of 21 feet 
in the St. Lawrence we should have a depth of 21 feet con- 
necting the Hudson with the Great Lakes, because a deep 
waterway connecting the St. Lawrence with the ocean serves 
only one purpose, Europe; whereas a deep waterway across 
the State of New York not only serves Europe, but our coast- 
wise trade, and all trade within the United States—and 95 per 
eent of our trade is home trade—and it serves also all the 
trade to the south of us, in South and Central America and the 
West Indies. 

Mr, WAINWRIGHT. Mr. Chairman, will the gentieman 
yield? 

Mr, DEMPSEY. Yes. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. How would the cost of reconstructing 
or deepening the Erie Canal so as to connect the pert of New 
York with the Great Lakes compare with the cost of this 
channel through the St. Lawrence River? 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from New 
York has expired. 
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Mr. DEMPSEY. Mr. Chairman, may I have five minutes 
more? 

The CHAIRMAN. 
unanimous consent to proceed for five minutes more, 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. A survey was made some years ago across 
the State of New York, and according to that survey the cost 
would be $600,000,000. Hugh Cooper, who is probably as 
eminent an engineer as there is in the world, says that the 
improvement of the St. Lawrence will cost anywhere from 
$1,500,000,000 upward, and he places it, as I recollect, at 
$3,000,000,000 eventually; so that the cost of the route across 
the State of New York will be only a fraction of the cost of the 
improvement of the St. Lawrence. 

Congress should make a comparison between these two routes. 
It will find the route across the State of New York fitted to 
carry our own commerce. It will enlarge and help the trade 
with South and Central America. It is evident from our legis- 
lation that Congress has regarded the route aeross the State 
of New York with favor, because in 1919, when we asked for a 
report on the St. Lawrence, in the same act and in a preceding 
and earlier paragraph, we asked also for a report on routes 
across the State of New York. 

It seems to me, therefore, if this amendment is to be adopted, 

if we are to appropriate $275,000—and I think we should; the 
President has asked for an appropriation, and I am for it; I 
am a Republican, and I am ready to support any reasonable 
request that the President makes—but if we are to appro- 
priate $275,000, as I believe we will, it seems to me that some 
reasonable expenditure ought to be made by an appropriation 
for a survey across the State of New York. In 1919 we 
directed in just the same terms a survey across the State of 
New York, in which we directed the survey of the St. Law- 
rence, 
The memorandum in the possession of the chairman of this 
committee does not show just how much we have spent on a 
survey of the St. Lawrence. I have no doubt we have spent 
several hundred thousand dollars, because Canada has spent 
approximately feur hundred thousand, as the memorandum 
shows. Probably we have expended $400,000, and we have not 
spent a dollar apparently on the survey across the State of 
New York. Now, if we are going to appropriate, as we should, 
a reasonable sum, a necessary sum, to complete this survey of 
the St. Lawrence, why should we not have in mind as well 
the mandate of Oongress in the same act as that referred to 
by the chairman in his memorandum? Why should we not 
appropwate a relatively small and insignificant sum for the 
survey across the State of New York? 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Will the gentleman give way for one 
further question? 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Yes. 


The gentleman from New York asks 
Is there 


Mr. WAINWRIGHT. How much has the State of New York |} 


already expended from the beginning upon the construction of 
` the Erie Canai and the barge canal? 

Mr. DEMPSEY. My understanding is that something like 
$200,000,000 has been expended. Of course, there are two 
systems of canals. There is the system starting from Buffalo 
and running clear across the State, and then there is the sys- 
tem starting at Oswego and which joins the other canal down 
in the Mohawk River. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. But on the so-called barge-canal sys- 
tem we have spent over $150,000,000 ourselves. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. As I understand, we have spent about 

Mr. CLEARY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Yes. 

Mr. CLEARY. And in addition to what the gentleman has 
described they built a canal into Lake Champlain? 

Mr. DEMPSHY. Yes. 

Mr. CLEARY. Which is a part of that same expense? , 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Yes. Mr. Chairman, it seems to me we 
should grant this request and should pass this appropriation, 
but it does seem to me that we should heed the mandate of 
Congress in the 1919 act and should appropriate some small 
sum for a suryey across the State of New York. Not a cent 
has been expended on that so far, and I have no reasonable 
question that at least $400,000, an amount equal to what 
Canada has expended, has already been expended by us on a 
survey of the St. Lawrence. 


Mr. MADDEN. Will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. DEMPSEY. Yes. 
Mr. MADDEN. May I say to the gentleman that I will be 


yery happy to cooperate with him if he will have the Budget 
send in a request? 


The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from New 
York has again expired. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Mr. Chairman, may I have just half a 
minute in which to ask a question of the chairman of the 
committee? 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from New. York asks 
unanimous consent to proceed for an additional half minute. 
Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Would the gentleman feel at liberty to 
permit me to add an amendment here for such an appropria- 
tion? 

Mr. MADDEN. The only objection to that is that it would 
make it above the Budget recommendation. I am suggesting 
to the gentleman that I shall be glad to do what he wants to 
do in another way. 

Mr, DEMPSEY. It would still be in the same position as 
to the Budget in the other Chamber that it is here. 

Mr. MADDEN. I did not say anything about the other 
Chamber. I said I would join in helping the gentleman get 
a Budget recommendation. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from New 
York has again expired. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the gentleman from Illinois. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


For improvement and maintenance of Executive Mansion grounds, 
fiscal year 1925, $1,300. 


Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out 
the last word, and I ask to proceed out of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Alabama asks unani- 
mous consent to proceed out of order. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Chairman, in discussing the 
Garrett-Wadsworth amendment it had not been my purpose to 
give the subject a partisan complex. I should regret very much 
to see those upon my left, who sometimes call themselves Repub- 
licans but who I recognize to hold to genuine democratic princi- 
ples, voting in behalf of this amendment. My references to 
“democracy” and to “democrats” was a “lower-case” refer- 
ence. I should have explained that, so that the gentleman from 
Tennessee [Mr. GARRETT] might have understood that I am not 
undertaking to deal with this subject as a partisan question. 

But I will say this, since the matter has been discussed, 
that there are represented in American politics at least two 
different schools of thought and that their main difference 
consists in the extent to which they are willing to trust the 
people of the country. I do not object to those who adhere to 
the Republican Party claiming that they are the most demo- 
cratic. I do not think so. I feel that my party has always and 
by tradition and practice throughout the generations signalized 
ts existence by adhering to the doctrine of “ Trust the people. 
Let the people rule.” If the Democratic Party does not stand 
for that, then I have been imposed upon, aud upon finding out 
my mistake I will not hesitate to hunt a new political home. 

I believe that this doctrine of “Trust the people” is as 
applicable to proposals to amend the Constitution as to any- 
thing else, nay, probably more so. For when it comes to 
amending the Constitution of the United States so as to provide 
how future amendments may be adopted the sole issue is: 
“Are you willing to trust the people or are you afraid to 
trust the people?” 

Now, those who are afraid to trust the people and want to 
make the Constitution harder to amend may call themselves 
what they will. They may be leaders or they may be fol- 
lowers, but they are not the kind of Democrats I believe the 
founders of my party to have been. 

I come back to my original proposition, that the net result 
of the amendment which has been proposed by the Senator 
from New York and the gentleman from Tennessee will be to 
make the Constitution harder to amend, and to take away 
from the people some power to amend it which they otherwise 
would have. If that be Democracy, then I will have none of it. 
But notwithstanding the minority leader [Mr. GARRETT] sub- 
seribes to that doctrine I refuse to believe that it is real 
Democracy. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the pro forma amend- 
ment will be withdrawn, 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


UNITED STATES VETERANS’ BUREAU 


The appropriation of $3,850,000, and the authority to ineur obliga- 
tions in addition thereto for $3,000,000, for additional hospital 
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and out-patient dispensary facilities for patients of the United 
States Veterans’ Bureau, contained in the “second deficiency act, 
fiscal year 1924,” are extended until June 30, 1926. 


Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amend- 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment by Mr. CONNALLY of Texas: Page 5, line 26, change the 
period to a comma and add: “And in order to provide sufficient hos- 
pital and out-patient dispensary facilities to enable the United States 
Veterans’ Bureau to care for its beneficiaries in Veterans’ Bureau hos- 
pitals rather than in contract temporary facilities and other institu- 
tions, the Director of the United States Veterans’ Bureau, subject to 
the approval of the President, is hereby authorized to provide addi- 
tional hospital and out-patient dispensary facilities for persons en- 
titled to hospitalization under the World War veterans’ act, 1924, by 
purchase, replacement, and remodeling or extension of existing plants, 
and by construction on sites now owned by the Government or on sites 
to be acquired by purchase, condemnation, gift, or otherwise, such hos- 
pitals and out-patient dispensary facilities, to include the necessary 
buildings and auxiliary structures, mechanical equipment, approach 
work, roads and trackage facilities leading thereto; vehicles, live- 
stock, furniture, equipment, and accessories, and also to provide ac- 
commodations for officers, nurses, and attending personnel; and also 
to provide proper and sultable recreational centers, and the Director of 
the United States Veterans’ Bureau is authorized to accept gifts or 
donations for any of the purposes named herein.” 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, the amendment has been 
read far enough to show it is subject to a point of order and 
I make a point of order on it. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. What is the gentleman’s point 
of order? 

Mr. MADDEN, The point of order is that it is legislation on 
an appropriation bill in violation of the rules of the House, 
and is not authorized by law. I want to say in this con- 
nection there is already pending a similar bill which will cover 
the situation and we hope to pass it. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. The amendment is that bill. 

Mr. MADDEN. That is what I thought. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Is that the only point of order 
the gentleman makes? 

Mr. MADDEN. That is enough. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. I submit, if the Chair please, 
the point of order is not well taken for the reason the para- 
graph in the bill is legislation itself. 

Mr. MADDEN. Oh, no. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. The paragraph in the Dill is 
legislation because it carries an authorization forward until 
July 1, 1926, that was contained in the second deficiency appro- 
priation Pill. 

Mr. MADDEN. If the gentleman will permit, that authori- 
zation was authorized by another law. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. I know it, but when this bill 
carries forward that authorization, it carries forward that 
other law. 

Mr. MADDEN. The other law is still in existence and this 
does not carry it forward. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Yes; it says until July 1, 1926. 

Mr. MADDEN. But the law would still be in existence if 
we did not do this. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. If the Chair please, I would like 
to outline my view to the Chair. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Chair will be glad to hear the gentle- 
man from Texas. - 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. If the Chair will turn to page 5 
of the bill and note the language; the language is— 


the appropriation of $3,850,000 and— 

Not simply the appropriation— 
and the authority to incur obligations in addition thereto for $3,000,000 
for additional hospital and out-patient dispensary facilities for patients 


of the United States Veterans’ Bureau, contained in the second de- 
ficiency act, fiscal year 1924, are extended until June 30, 1926. 


What is the effect of that language? The effect of that lan- 
guage is not only to continue the appropriation of $3,850,000 
but to carry forward the authorization. An authorization is 
law and is not an appropriation, and when this particular sec- 
tion undertakes to carry forward an authorization, it takes the 
form of legislation, and being legislation, it is subject to amend- 
ment just as any other part of this bill, and being subject to 
amendment of a germane character, I have offered this amend- 
ment or this bill, which has been reported fayorably by the 


Veterans’ Committee and is on the calendar of the House. I 
am seeking to put it on this bill and pass it while we can pass 
it rather than let it lie dormant somewhere on the calendars 
of this House. There is no opposition to this bill, as I under- 
stand it. The Director of the Veterans’ Bureau wants it. The 
Veterans’ Committee of the House has reported it unanimously, 
and why not put it on this bill where it belongs and let it go 
to the Senate and be acted upon. C 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I want to be heard on the 
point of order. The gentleman says that by this provision we 
are legislating— 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. If the gentleman will pardon 
me, I would like to call the attention of the Chair to the 
authorization in the deficiency act of 1924, which is carried 
forward in this bill. It is on page 11 of that act and reads 
in this way: 


For additional hospital and out-patient dispensary facilities for 
patients of the United States Veterans’ Bureau and facilities for a 
permanent national training school— 


And then it enumerates several other authorizations and 
provides for proper and suitable recreational centers and so 
on, and says— ` 


obligations may be incurred for the purposes set forth in this para- 
graph not to exceed in the aggregate $3,000,000. 


My contention is that since the authorization is carried for- 
ward, anything that is pertinent to the authorization may be 
offered as an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman contend that the 
amendment which the gentleman has offered, which, as the 
Chair understands it, is the pending bill, H. R. 11633, carries 
forward or in any way modifies or changes the provisions of 
the second deficiency act, fiscal year 1924, particularly the 
authorization of the appropriation therein for hospital facili- 
ties and out-patient dispensary facilities for the United States 
Veterans’ Bureau. a 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. I will say to the Chair, it does 
not change the broad subject matter, but it does go into more 
detail than the authorization. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair did not make himself clear. 
Is it not true that the amendment offered by the gentleman 
proposes a new authorization? 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. It is an enlargement of the 
authorization for practically the same purposes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is it the same authorization as was 
provided by the second deficiency act for the fiscal year 1924? 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. No; it is in addition, If it was 
the same authorization, it would not be an amendment. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I would like to be heard on 

the point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Chair would be glad to hear the 
gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. MADDEN. On June 5, 1924 Congress passed a legis- 
lative act—not an appropriation act—which provided that 
$6,850,000 should be expended or appropriated for the con- 
struction of hospitals and the like, In putting that into execu- 
tion by the deficiency act of December 5, 1924, provision was 
made for not to exceed $3,850,000 in cash and $3,000,000 for 
contract obligations, On account of the failure of the appro- 
priation bill last session they were not able to use this money. 
So we are carrying this forward in order to be able to carry 
out the purposes of the act of June 5, 1924, which they were 
unable to carry out before. This committee has the power to 
report appropriations carrying the entire $6,850,000, but the 
committee did not see fit to do it. The committee authorized 
the Veterans’ Bureau to enter into contract obligations. 

Mr, CONNALLY of Texas. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. If the Appropriation Committee 
is authorized to expend $3,000,000, why is it not authorized 
to expend $13,000,000? 

Mr, MADDEN, The $13,000,000 is not authorized by law. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. The gentleman is talking about 
the authorization contained in an appropriation bill. 

Mr. MADDEN. No; the provision in the deficiency bill was 
based on the substantive law of June 5, 1924. We are simply 
carrying out the law. What the gentleman is trying to do is 
to enact a law on this bill; quite a different proposition. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. The gentleman said that this 
bill was on the calendar, when does the gentleman think it 
will be taken up? t 

Mr. MADDEN. I am not in control of legislation and can 
no Aa ees the bill would come up. I am heartily in favor 
of the bi 
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The CHAIRMAN. The Chair has examined the authority 
cited by the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Connatty] in Hinds’ 
Precedents, volume 4, paragraph 3823, the substance of which 
is that a paragraph which proposes legislation on a general 
appropriation bill being permitted to remain, it may be per- 
fected by a germane amendment. That, of course, is a familiar 
rule of procedure in the House and in the committee, but the 
Chair is of the opinion that the amendment offered by the gen- 
tleman from Texas does not relate to the same legislation that 
is covered in the bill pending before the committee. The gen- 
tleman from Texas offers a new authorization with new pro- 
visions for carrying out the purposes of the amendment, and 
in many ways it is broader and more complete than the an- 
thorization contained in the second deficiency act for the fiscal 
year 1924. In other words, the amendment offered by the gen- 
tlemen from Texas does not amend, modify, or change the 
second deficiency act for the fiscal year 1924, but is an entirely 
new proposal. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. May I interrupt the Chair? 

The CHAIRMAN. Certainly. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. It does not seek to do that; all 
it seeks to do is to amend what this bill carries. This bill 
carries an authorization that exists under another law, and to 
the extent of that authorization it is subject to amendment. 
That authorization can be restricted or broadened. I am not 
trying to amend ‘the substantive law but the authorization 
carried in this bill. But instead of $3,000,000 I want to au- 
theorize $13,000,000. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman’s amendment, which 
covers practically three pages, contains a large number of pro- 
visions which are not contained in the second deficiency act 
of 1924, besides making a new authorization. The Chair feels 
constrained to sustain the point of order. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Mr. Chairman, I offer another 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 5, line 26, strike out the period, insert a comma, and add the 
following: To authorize and incur obligations in addition and sub- 
ject thereto for $10,000,000 is hereby granted.” 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I make a point of order 
against the amendment. It is not authorized by law, and there- 
fore it is new law. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Mr. Chairman, of course it is 
not authorized by law; if it were I would not offer it as an 
amendment. But this section of the bill does authorize the ex- 
penditure of $3,000,000 under some other act. 

Mr. MADDEN. Within the limits and authority granted by 
substantive law. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Certainly; but that is legislation, 

Mr. MADDEN. Oh, no, that is not legislation. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. The point I am undertaking to 
make—and I do not suppose I.am making it, for I do not think 
the Chair has ever grasped what I am trying to do 

The CHAIRMAN, The Chair is very anxious to grasp it. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. I am trying to analyze this sec- 
tion. What does this section do? It first appropriates $3,- 
850,000, and if it stopped there there would be nothing to be 
said against the point of order and the amendment would not 
be in order at all, but what else does it do? It does not stop 
at appropriating, but goes on to say— 
and the authority to incur obligations in addition thereto for $3,- 
000,000 for additional hospital and ont-patient dispensary facilities for 
patients of the United States Veterans’ Bureau, etc., are extended 
until June 30, 1926. 


What does that mean? That is not an appropriation. That 
means that the law authorizing these apprepriations to be 
made—not making them, but authorizing those appropriations 
to be made—shall be carried forward in this act, and not any- 
where else, until June 30, 1926. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. If this House has the power to 
earry forward an authorization for $3,000,000, it has the power 
to amend that authorization by carrying forward $13,000,000. 
I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. MADDEN. Does the gentleman concede that the com- 
mittee would have the right to report the entire $6,850,000 for 
appropriation? 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. If it is authorized so to do. 

Mr. MADDEN. It is so authorized. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Then why would it not have the 
power to report it? 

Mr. MADDEN. We contend that we have the power. I 
8 I would like to have the gentleman concede that we 

ve. 


Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. 
that is correct. 

Mr. MADDEN. That being the case, does the gentleman say 
that inasmuch as we have the power to appropriate the sum, 
we have not the power to authorize any part of that sum for 
eontract obligations? 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Certainly not, if the point of 
order had been made to it, but there was no point of order 
made, The Committee on Appropriations may appropriate, but 
may not authorize in the face of a point of order. No point of 
order being made, it remains in the bill, and remaining in the 
bill it is subject to amendment just as any other section of the 
bill is. While the Committee on Appropriations has no right to 
authorize appropriations, yet when it undertakes to do so the 
authorization is subject to amendment. 

Mr. MADDEN. We could have given them the full $6,850,000 
in cash. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Why did not yon do it? 

Mr. MADDEN. Because we did not think they could utilize 
all of the money at once. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas, That is the point about this 
thing exactly. You could have appropriated but you did not, 
and partly appropriated and partly authorized. 

Mr. MADDEN. We will appropriate it all eventually. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. The Appropriations Committee, 
however, assumes only to appropriate except when they want 
to authorize, but when they do authorize it is within the 
power of the House to either expand or contract that authori- 
zation. 

Mr. MADDEN. Oh, I think the gentleman does not do 
us justice, 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. 
man an injustice. 

Mr. MADDEN, I know that, but I think the gentleman 
unintentionally did us an injustice, because this committee 
had made no authorization, We are simply carrying out the 
mandates that are placed upon us in ‘the preceding act of 
authorization. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Will the gentleman yield for a 
question? 

Mr. MADDEN. Certainly. 

Mr, CONNALLY of Texas. If the gentleman did not in- 
tend to do anything but appropriate, why did he not simply 
appropriate $3,850,000 and then stop? Why did he go on 
and provide that the authority to incur obligations in addition 
thereto for $3,000,000 is extended. 

Mr. MADDEN. If the gentleman will allow me to answer 
that question I will do so. The situation is this: The gentle- 
man knows that at the end of the last session-of Congress 
we did practically this same thing, because the Director of 
the Veterans’ Bureau said that he could not use all of the 
money, that he could use the money later, that he wanted to 
advance the building program that was authorized under the 
previous act; he did not want it retarded. We gave him all 
the money he could use, and we gave him all the contract 
authorizations he needed up to the limit of the amount 
authorized in the act, so that he was proceeding with the 
work, That is the reason. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. The gentleman having answered 
that question to his own satisfaction—— 

Mr. MADDEN, Have I answered it to the satisfaction of 
the gentleman? 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Yes: although the gentleman 
did not touch the question of the point of order. 

Mr. MADDEN. Does the gentleman concede that I an- 
swered his question? 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Yes; I concede that for the 
purpose of argument. ‘Will the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. The authorization that he re- 
ferred to in this bill was contained in me second deficiency 
act for 19247 

Mr. MADDEN. It was contained in an — 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Look at the bill and read it. 

Mr. MADDEN, Of course we have a similar authorization 
in the deficiency bill to carry it on under the .act. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas, That authorization contained 
in that deficiency act will die, because the bill dies on the 
Ist day of July 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes; that is, the appropriation will die. 

Mr. OONNALLY of Texas. And everything in the bill will 
die. 

Mr. MADDEN. It is only from year to year. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Consequently, knowing that it 
would die on the 1st of July, the gentleman and his committee 


Certainly. I concede anything 


I do not want to do the gentle- 
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put this language In the present bill continuing the authori- 
zation, and the appropriation for another year. 

Mr. MADDEN. And we are still continuing all this under 
the uct by which Congress originally gave authority to the 
Veterans’ Bureau for $6,850,000 worth of hospitals. We did 
not report the original legislation. We reported only the ap- 
propriatious aud the subsidiary language. s 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. The gentleman did not report, 
he just adopted it, in this bill, and I call the attention of the 
Chair to the fact, that the language in this section, when it 
refers to the second deficiency appropriation act of 1924 and 
adopts its language, and continues in effect the authorization 
of that act, makes the authorization and the pertinent pro- 
visions of that act a part of the present bill, and continues 
them in force and effect just as though they were incorporated 
in full in this act, and, being so Incorporated, they are subject 
to amendment just as though they were written in the bill 
and und never been a part of any former act. 

It carries that act forward so far as this provision 18 con- 
cerned. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair desires—— 

Mr. MADDEN. I would like to read the act to the gentle- 
man from Texas. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Chair has the act. 

Mr. MADDEN, I would like to read it for the information 
of the gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. 
Chair, 

Mr. MADDEN. Then I will read it to the committee. 

Be it enaoted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the 
United States of America in Congrese assembled 


Now, this was of the Sth of June 1924— 


That the Director of the United States Veterans’ Bureau, subject 
to the approval of the President, is hereby authorized to provide ad- 
ditional bospital and out-patient dispensary facilities for paticnts of 
the United. States Veterans’ Bureau, and facilities for a permanent 
national training school at a cost of not exceeding $350,000, for the 
blind who are venoficlaries of the United States Veterans’ Bureau, 
by purchase and remodeling or extension of existing plants, and by 
construction on sites now owned by the Government, or on sites to be 
acquired by purchase, condemnation, gift, or otherwise, such hospitals 
and out-patient dispensary facilities to Include the necessary buildings 
and auxiliary structures, mechanical equipment, approach work, roads, 
aod trackage facilities leading thereto— 


And so forth. 

It authorized the expenditure of $6,850,000 for that purpose, 
und we are trying to appropriate the money and the gentle- 
man raises the question that we have not got the authority to 
appropriate the money under the act. That is all there is to it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair has examined the act of June 
5. 1924, to which reference has just been made by the chairman 
of the Committee on Appropriations, and the Chair desires 
particularly to call attention to the language of section 2 of 
that act, namely, the act of June 5, 1924: 


That for carrying into elect the preceding paragraph relating to 
additional hospital and out-patient dispensary facilities there js hereby 
authorized to be appropriated, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, the sum of $6,850,000, to be immediately 
available and to remain available until expended. 


The Chair calls particular attention to the last clause, “to 
be immediately available and to remain availuble nutil ex- 
pended.” In the deficiency act of June 5, 1924, $3,850,000 
of this authorized appropriation was made available until 
June 80, 1925, and the remaining $8,000,000 were made avail- 
able for the other obligations which might be incurred and 
for which no time limit was set. In the bill now pending the 
appropriation of $3,850,000, as well as the authority to extend 
obligations in addition thereto amounting to $3,000,000, are 
carried forward to June 30, 1926. It seems to the Chair that 
the deficiency act of 1924 was merely a limitation, so far as the 
availability of the funds were concerned, upon the substantive 
law which authorized the appropriation, and that the para- 
graph now under consideration is a further limitation upon the 
authorization contained in the act of June 5, 1924; that both 
the paragraph in the deficiency act of December, 1924, and the 
paragraph in the pending deficiency act clearly come within 
the terms of the authorization contained in the act of June 5, 
1824, and that neither one is legislation. The fixing of the date 
in the one case of June 30, 1925, and in the other case of 
Inne 30, 1926, seems to the Chair only to be limitations upon 
the appropriations, but certainly those limitations upon the 
appropriations can not be said to have repealed the authoriza- 


I have read it; I gave it to the 


tion contained in the act of June 5, 1924. Therefore the Chair 
thinks that the proposed addition of a further authorization 
and appropriation of $10,000,000 is not germane to the para- 
graph in question, and sustains the point of order, 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Mr. Chairman, 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. CONNALLY of Texas: Page 5, line 22, 
strike out “ $3,000,000" and insert “ §13,000,000." 


Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Mr. Chairman, I think I hate 
redrawn the amendment in such a way as to meet the ruling 
of the Chair. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I make a point of order 
against that. It is not authorized by law. 

Mr, CONNALLY of Texas. I have debated the amendment, 
and the gentlemun’s point of order comes too late. 

Mr. MADDEN. The gentleman from Texas was not recog- 
nized. It is not authorized by law. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Chair sustains the point of order. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. On what theory? 

The CHAIRMAN, On the same theory as the last one, that 
it enlarged the scope of the act of June 4, 1924; that it is legis- 
lation, because it increases the appropriation beyond the au- 
thorization contained in the act of June 5, 1924. 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. Mr. Chairman, I ask unani- 
mous consent to proceed for three minutes out of order, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Indiana asks unani- 
mous consent to proceed for three minutes out of order. Is 
there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. Mr. Chairman and my col- 
leagues, Since the announcement was carried in the press that 
I would be designated as the Secretary to the President, T have 
not had the pleasure of speaking to this body. I have had 
some hesitancy about making speeches generally on questions 
pending before Congress. The generous response and kind 
words which have come to me from my colleagues has been 
very gratifying to me. I think every man living likes to have 
the respect of those with whom he is associated, and one of 
the happy things about congressional life is the pleasure that 
comes to one ou account of the friendships and the associations 
with his colleagues. [Applause.] 

I find myself very much embarrassed this afternoon because 
of the action which the Committee of the Whole has taken 
respecting the increase of salary to the office which I shall soon 
take, and I am coming to you to ask the elimination of the 
amendment as a personal favor, because the thing that I ask 
requires nnanimous consent, and unless I did put it upon per- 
sonal grounds some one who thought he was doing me an act 
of kindness might refuse to grant the request which I shall 
make, 

A few days ago there was voted an increase of salary to the 
Members of Congress. There was not a record vote, so I 
think that I can clear up the situation when I say that I en- 
thusiastically supported that measure. [Applause.] So when 
I ask that we return to the amendment which was adopted a 
moment ago and that the amendment be stricken out, you will 
understand that that has no relation Whatever to what I 
regard as a very just increase of salary to the Members of 
Congress. Perhaps a dozen of my colleagues said to me some- 
thing about these salaries biving been increased without an 
increase to the Secretary to the President. I treated it in an 
impersonal way and took no steps to encourage or discourage 
the amendment which was, without notice, offered and adopted 
a while ago. However, I had giver’ some thought to the propo- 
sition, and a little after noon dictated a letter—or rather I wrote 
it in longhand—to Martin B. Mappen, and then had it tran- 
seribed, asking him to see that such an amendment be not 
adopted. Then I went down to see my dentist, and when I 
got back and was ready to sign the letter to Mr. MabpEx I was 
called over the telephone and informed that such an amend- 
ment had been offered to this bill and adopted. 

I greatly appreciate the fact that my colleagues in this 
House felt so kindly toward me, particularly when I know 
that any one of them by a point of order could have prevented 
the adoption of the amendment. I desire as a great personal 
favor, for fear that In some way it shall become an embarrass- 
ment, that my colleagues in this House shall acquiesce when 
I ask nnanimous consent to return to the amendment offered 
by my good friend and colleague [Mr. Newron of Minnesota] 
and that the amendment be rescinded. 

Mr. BLANTON, Will the gentleman from Indiana yield? 


I offer an 
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Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. BLANTON. If we are worth $10,000, I will say that 
the distinguished gentleman from Indiana likewise in his new 
position is worth that much, or more, and I shall object to 
going back to the item. [Applause.] I vigorously opposed 
the amendment raising congressional salaries, but since they 
have been raised, and the position of Secretary to the Presi- 
dent Is one of very great responsibility and there is in this 
House no other colleagne more able or better qualified to 
worthily fill this arduous position than our friend from In- 
diana, his salary should be made the same as Cougressmen’s. 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. The gentleman from Texas is very 
kiud in his statement. I am not arguing the merits of the mat- 
ter, and yet I know the gentleman well enough, having served 
eight years in the House as a colleague of the industrious gen- 
tleman from Texas, to believe that he will respect my personal 
request. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Of course, I would not under 
any circumstances object to a personal appeal on the part of 
the gentleman of the character which he is making, but if I 
may veuture to do so I would say that this is not wholly 
personal, If my recollection is not very much amiss, it has 
always been the policy of the Congress to pay to the Secretary 
to the President the same salary received by Members of Con- 
gress. Unless IL am very much mistaken, when the salary of 
Members of Congress was $5,000 that was the salary of the 
Secretary to the President; when it was increased to $7,500, 
immediately, in accordance with custom, the salary of the 
Secretary to the President was increased to $7,500. So that 
in doing what was done in this instance we were merely fol- 
lowing well-defined precedents, and had the genticman not been 
a Member of Congress prior to his appointment I apprehend 
that the same course would have been taken. 

Mr. MADDEN. If the gentleman will permit, I would like 
to say that it would not make any difference whether the 
gentleman was a Member of Congress or not, the salary would 
have been Increased to $10,000. The responsibility for the 
increase In the salary Is not the responsibility of the gentle- 
man from Indiana; it is the responsibility of the House and 
of the Congress. As far as I am concerned I feel that the 
position which the gentleman is about to honor [applause] is 
worth what we have fixed in the matter of compensation. 
The gentleman will honor the position or any other which 
he may occupy. The position will not add anything to him; 
he will add a lot to the position; he will make It one of the 
most dignified places in the gift of the Government, and the 
gentleman ought not to ask the Congress to reverse Its judg- 
ment of the value of the services which everybody in the 
United States knows the gentleman will render. As far as I 
am concerned, I am opposed to the request. [Applause.] 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. WIL the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. I yield to my friend from Minne- 
sota. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. I merely want to say this: 
That the suggestion which came to my mind was in no wise, 
directly or indirectly, inspired by our friend the gentleman 
from Indiana. I talked it over, before I even suggested 
offering the amendment, on both sides of this aisle with a con- 
ae number of gentlemen, and the sentiment was uni- 
versa 

It is my recollection that not only has the salary of the 
Secretary to the President been the same as that of Members 
of Congress, but that at one time—it seems to me it was dur- 
ing the Sixty-third or Sixty-fourth Congress—it was increased 
to $10,000, at least legislation was pending increasing it, but 
some objection was made that that would make it above the 
Salary paid to a Member of Congress, and the result was it 
was permitted to remain at $7,500, I do not think there is 
any request the gentleman could make that I would not. be 
willing to grunt, but I may say that this is the sentiment of 
the House; the gentleman knew nothing about this matter; 
it sprung from the membership of this House, and I do hope 
the gentleman will not press home his request and compel 
some of us to refuse to grant it. 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, NEWTON of Minnesota. Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. I want to ask the gentleman if it is not a 
fact that the new work to which our colleague is now going 
ig one of the most trying and arduous positions one could fill? 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. There can be no question about 
it whatever, and is one of tremendous benefit and service to 
the Nation. 

Mr. BLANTON. And the distinguished gentleman from 
Indiana [Mr. SANDERS], as one of our colleagues, has always 


had his way here in the House, and now that he is leaving us 
he ought to let us bave our way. [Laughter and applause. ] 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Indiana 
has expired. 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous 
consent for three minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. Yes. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. Chairman, I have asked the gentle- 
man to yield for just a brief statement. I have served during 
the entire term of office of the gentleman here in this Honse 
and have served with him on the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce, which every one regards as one of the 
large and most important committees of this House. I have 
never served with any man as a member of that committee 
on either side who was more courteous, more attentive to his 
duties, more conscientious in their performance, and more able 
in the advocacy of any legislation which he espoused or against 
any that he opposed. I was not one of those who yoted for the 
increase in the salary of Members of Congress, for reasons 
which were entirely satisfactory to me, but the House and the 
Senate haying taken that action, and knowing the character 
and ability of the gentleman, and knowing how he will add 
distinction and luster to the new position he is about to as- 
sume, as a Democrat I desire to join with the other voices 
which haye been raised here in requesting the gentleman from 
Indiana not to insist upon having this matter changed which 
has already been acted upon by the House, and I hope some- 
body will object, and if no one else does object, I shall seri- 
ously consider doing so myself, 

Mr. UPSHAW. Will the gentleman yicld? 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. Mr. Chairman, I must not de- 
lay the further proceedings of the House, but I yield to the 
gentleman, 

Mr. UPSHAW. Let me add to what the gentleman from 
Kentucky [Mr. Barxrey] and the other gentlemen have said 
in high commendation of the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. 
SANDERS}, expressing the hope that he will consider the fact 
that we are about to make White House history, and will not 
insist on his request. When I was lecturing in his district, 
Democrat as I am, I had such loyalty to him and such love for 
his princely manhood and ability that I actually adyised his 
district to return him to Congress—and he a Republican—and 
that is “going some.“ [Laughter and applause.) I said, “If 
you are determined to send a Republican to Congress, be sure 
to send a handsome gentleman like Evererr SANDERS,” [Ap- 
plause.] 

Now, listen, gentlemen, to this other word. I believe the 
position of Secretary to the President entails as much work 
and more responsibility and perhaps more public service to the 
Members of Congress and the Nation at large than any Cabi- 
net position; and therefore I think one occupying that high 
and arduous position should receive as much salary as a Cabi- 
net officer instead of the sum we propose to give him. [Ap- 
plause.] 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. Mr. Chairman, of course, I am 
very grateful to the gentlemen who have spoken so kindly of 
my services and I did not in any unthonghtful way or by any 
spur-of-the-moment action get up to make this request. Or 
course, I knew that if I should get up with a show of modesty 
and say I was not entitled to the compensation, my colleagues 
would say that they thought I was entitled to it. That is not 
the question. 

I come back to the original proposition, The Congress has 
passed a salary bill in which this salary was not included, 
That bill has passed both Houses and is awaiting the acticn 
of the Chief Executive. This is another measure. It proposes 
by an amendment to increase the salary of the President's 
secretary, a position to which I have been chosen, and I carn- 

y ask, as a personal fayor—and the gentlemen who have 
served in the Honse with me for eight years know that I 
would not use that language unless I asked it as a personal 
favor—that we return to the amendment and tliat the amend- 
ment be eliminated. I make that unanimous request. 

The CHAIRMAN. The genticman from Indiana asks unnnt- 
mous consent that the committee return to the amendment 
offered on page 4, at line 6, relative to the compensation to bo 
paid the Secretary to the President. 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. And that the omendment be 
eliminated. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr, Chairman, I think the question 
ought to be divided. 
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Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, when the gentleman from 
Indiana [Mr. Sanners] puts it on personal grounds, nobody 
on earth can deny him, and, of course, I shall not object. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question now is, Will the committee 
return to the amendment adopted on page 4, line 6, for further 
consideration? 

Is there objection to returning to that amendment? 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. Chairman, reserving the right to ob- 
ject, I desire to make a statement that will be agreed to by 
every Member of the House, that the omission of the increase of 
this salary a few days ago was an oversight. I do not know 
to whom the oversight. may be charged. It was a Senate 
amendment to the House bill. But there is an impersonal 
aspect to this thing that does not attach to the gentleman from 
Indiana. While I appreciate the embarrassment he feels on 
account of his membership in the House it seems to me that 
we might leok at it from this view. It may be in a few months 
he will be elevated to a Cabinet position and some one else will 
be the private secretary who will not have the embarrassment, 
or the gentleman from Indiana might be called on to fill some 
other distinguished position. This increase of salary is at- 
tached and will be paid to any person who holds the office, 


I think that aspect ought to be taken into consideration. How- | 


ever, out of deference to my friend and my personal regard for 
him I shall not abject. 

Mr. SEARS of Florida. Reserving the right to object, I fail 
to see where it will embarrass the gentleman from Indiana. 
I served with him eight years. He is a man of intellect, abso- 
Intely fearless, courageous, and to raise his salary will not 


embarrass him any more than it would be for one of his col- 


leagues who served with him to go to the White House and 
make a request for a favor. 
Sanpers would not yield to a friend a thing he was not en- 
titled to, regardless of friendship.. I shall not ebject to return- 
ing to this paragraph, but speaking for myself alone, when we 
return to it I shall again vote for the $10,000, because I think 
he is entitled to it À i 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request to re- 
turn to the amendment? [After a pause,] The Chair hears 
none. For the information of the committee the Clerk will 
again report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 4, after line 6, add a new paragraph as follows: 

“To make the salary of the Secretary to the President at the rate 
of $10,000 per annum from March 4, 1925, to June 30, 1926, inclusive, 
$3,312.50, and after March 4, 1925, said salary is fixed at the rate of 
$10,000 per annum,” 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that we take a rising vote on the question as to whether we 
are going to consent to the request of the gentleman from 
Indiana or not. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will state that there is nothing 
pending before the committee, except that the committee has 
agreed to return to the paragraph. 

Mr, MADDEN. I ask that the Chair submit to a rising vote 
the question of whether we are going to agree to it or not. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is now advised that the 
gentleman from Indiana included in his request the proposi- 
tion that the amendment be eliminated. 

Mr. SEARS of Florida. But the request was divided. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Chairman, it seems to me the 
proper procedure would be for the gentleman from Indiana 
to move to strike out the words, and then the question would 
be whether that should be done. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will state that under the 
precedents, without exception, in the committee no motion to 
reconsider is in order. 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. Mr. Chairman, the unanimons- 
consent request was divided. I asked unanimous consent to 
return to the amendment and eliminate it from the bill. Some 
gentleman asked that the question be divided, and the Chair 
promptly divided it. I think the thing now pending before 
the Committee of the Whole is the latter part of my unani- 
mous request to eliminate the amendment from the bill. 

Mr. MADDEN. It seems to me the procedure is to vacate the 
proceedings by which we adopted the amendment. 

Mr. BLANTON. I make the point of order that we have by 
unanimous consent returned to this item, and the question 
reverts as to whether or not the committee will accept this 
amendment, and that is the vote which the Chair should put to 
the committee. 


The CHAIRMAN. The Chair overrules the point of order. 
Mr. MADDEN. I ask that we take a rising yote on whether 


we will yacate the proceedings or not. 


He would know that EVERETT, 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois asks unani- 
mous consent that a rising vote be taken on the question 
whether the cemmittee will vacate the proceedings by which 
the amendment on Tine 4, page 6, was adopted. 

Mr. BEGG. A parliamentary inquiry, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. BEGG. Is the gentleman preferring a unanimous-con- 
sent request now? 

The CHAIRMAN. It is a unanimous-consent request. 

Mr. BEGG. I am going to object to that kind of a request, 
if only to keep the order of procedure regular. The proper pro- 
cedure is the unanimous-consent request to vacate the proceed- 
ings. If it is submitted and nobody objects it is vacated; other- 
wise it is not. I do not think we ought to have so many unani- 
mous-consent requests to change the proceedings. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Chairman, having gone back to this 
paragraph by unanimous consent, would it not be in order to 
move to strike those words out? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is of opinion that the commit- 
tee might well go back by unanimous consent to an amendment 
which has already been adopted for any purpose which might 
be in the mind of the committee, but which would not be 
known to the Chair, but that action extends only so far as it 
is stated in exact words, and that is only to return. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. But would it not now be in order to 
move to strike out the paragraph? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair thinks that that would be in 
the nature of a motion to reconsider, and such a motion is not 
in order under all of the precedents of the committee. The 
Chair will be very glad to submit any request that is preferred. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it, 

Mr. BANKHEAD. The committee having granted unanimous 
consent that it might return to the item, to what status of the 
item do we return—to the original text of the bill or to the 
record of the amendment after it has been adopted? 

The CHAIRMAN. In the view of the Chair, it would have 
been out of order to do anything relative to this amendment 
which has been adopted and long since passed. The raising of 
a point of order to any further consideration of this amendment 
was obviated hy a unanimous-consent request to return to the 


‘amendment. There is now pending, as the Chair understands, 


the request of the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Sanpers] that 
by unanimous consent all of the proceedings relative to the 
adoption of the amendment in question be vacated. 

Cra MADDEN. And I ask that that be decided by a rising 

Mr. BEGG. Oh, no; that is the objection I make. I would 
object to that. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. Would it not be entirely in order 
for every Member present on the floor of the House to object 
to the unanimous-consent request of the gentleman from In- 
diana and thus express the sentiment of the House! 

The CHAIRMAN, In the opinion of the present occupant 
of the chair, the Committee of the Whole has no authority to 
reconsider a motion by which action has been taken in the com- 
mittee. In the opinion of the Chair, a unanimous-consent re- 
quest of the character. submitted now is a proposal for a recon- 
sideration. The Chair does not want it understood that in his 
opinion such a request may properly be made in Committee of 
the Whole. The Chair makes a distinction between the Com- 
mittee of the Whole and the House itself. The House itself 
may suspend all rules, and may act without reference to its 
rules, but the Committee of the Whole acts only under the au- 
thority of the House, and in putting the request the Chair 
wishes his own position to be understood and be made a mat- 
ter of record. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, will the Chair permit a par- 
liamentary inquiry? 

The CHAIRMAN. Certainly. 

Mr. BLANTON. The Chair wants to keep the proceedings 
straight. It happens almost in connection with every appro- 
priation bill that a wnanimous-consent request is made to re- 
turn to a certain paragraph to vacate the proceedings as to 
action taken by the committee. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is not aware that this action 
is taken frequently. 

Mr. BLANTON. ‘The parliamentary clerk there can cite the 
Chair to numerous such instances. 

The CHAIRMAN. Not in the Committee of the Whole 
House. The Chair is merely expressing his own opinion. 

Mr. BLANTON, As it would destroy a precedent, I must 
state that I can not agree with the Chair. There are such 


precedents where by unanimous consent you do return to a 
paragraph passed in the committee and vacate the action of the 
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committee. That has been done frequently here in the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I do not think, if I may be per- 
mitted, within my knowledge we ever returned by unanimous 
consent as we do in this case except for the purpose of offering 
an amendment, but never for reconsidering the action of the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair's recollection during the brief 
term of six years he has been here, agrees with the recollection 
of the gentleman from Tennessee, Having stated his position 
for the record, the Chair will put the request of the gentleman 
from Indiana, [Mr. Sanpers] that all proceedings relative to 
the amendment in question be vacated. Is there objection? 

Mr. HIL of Maryland, Mr. Newron of Minnesota, Mr. 
THATCHER, and Mr. Hoiapay objected. 

The CHAIRMAN. Several gentlemen have objected. 

Mr. STEVENSON. Mr. Chairman, while I do not undertake 
to advise the House or the Chair, it seems to me that a very 
simple way would be to let this bill go on into the House and 
then let the amendment be voted either up or down. If the 
gentleman from Indiana wants it voted on, and wants it re- 
voked, he has the opportunity to have a separate vote upon 
it and that will relieve us all of embarrassment, 

Several Members demanded the regular order. 

The CHAIRMAN, The regular order is demanded and the 
Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

For the purchase of a site on which to locate a new school building 
in the vicinity of the Adams School, to replace the Force and Adams 
Schools, $160,000. 


Mr. WINGO. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment, which I send to the desk. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr, Wrxco: Page 12, line 26, after the word 
“ the,’ strike out the words “Force and Adams Schools” and insert 
in lieu thereof the following: “Adams School.“ 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I accept the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the gentleman from Arkansas. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


CHARITIES AND CORRECTIONS 
JAIL 


To provide a death chamber and necessary apparatus for inflicting 
the death penalty by electrocution, as required by the act entitled 
“An act to prescribe the method of capital punishment in the District 
of Columbia,” approved January 30, 1925, fiscal year 1925, $10,000. 


Mr. BOYLAN. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment: 

The CHAIRMAN, The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment by Mr. Boxytan : Page 15, strike out lines 12, 13, 14, 15, 
16, 17, and 18. 


Mr. BOYLAN. Mr. Chairman, I believe that this paragraph 
should be stricken out. This is a paragraph that provides 
for the erection of a chamber to inflict the death penalty by 
electrocution. I regret that at the time this act passed the 
House I was not here to oppose it, but I think that the inflic- 
tion of the death penalty by any means is but a relic of bar- 
barism. I believe that the infliction of the death penalty by 
electrocution is not electrocution so much as it is cooking a 
man to death, and I think it is high time that something was 
done in this country about the abolishment of the death pen- 
alty, and there could be no better time or place than here now 
for the Congress to set its seal of disapproval upon the in- 
fliction of the death penalty in this country. We can take the 
initial step by striking out the appropriation providing for the 
erection of this chamber of horrors, During the last execution 
in the District of Columbia, judging by the newspaper reports, 
it was as if a circus had come to town. They are selling 
peanuts and pink lemonade and hot dogs, and I was rather sur- 
prised that soniebody did not give an execution lunch. 

Mr. BLANTON, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOYLAN. I do. 

Mr. BLANTON. I warn the gentleman that just last week 
a distinguished Senator in another body spoke against the pass- 
ing of a traffic bill with drastic punishment in it, against 
punishing a man who would run over another and then not 
stop and give his name and number, and that distinguished 
Senator unfortunately last night was run over by a fellow, 
and the fellow did not stop and give his address, 


Mr. BOYLAN. Perhaps that was just retribution. l 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. BOYLAN. I ask unanimous consent for two additional’ 
minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York asks 
unanimous consent to proceed for two minutes. Is there 
objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that debate on this amendment be limited to seven minutes, 
two to the gentleman from New York and five to the gentle- 
man from South Carolina. y 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois asks unani- 
mous consent that debate on this section and all amendments 
thereto close in seven minutes. Is there objection? [After a 
pause.} The Chair hears none. 

Mr. DEMPSEY rose. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Chair thinks the gentleman from 
New York should be allowed to finish. 

Mr. BOYLAN. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I ask you now 
in all seriousness to take the initial step in this matter. I 
believe it will come, This thing has got to come, and we have 
got to discontinue executions throughout this country. We 
have got to start here, and we can start here by taking this 
action at this time. 

Mr. BLANTON, Will the gentleman yield for another 
question? 

Mr. BOYLAN. I will 

Mr. BLANTON. Do I understand the gentleman to protest 
against inflicting the death penalty om such a crime as was 
committed in Chicago not long ago by two moral perverts and 
then let their rich families get them out of prison, paroled or 
otherwise? ‘ 

Mr. BOYLAN. While I do not profess nor pretend to pass 
upon any particular instance or case 

Mr. BLANTON. But you would like to see all criminals 
not hung. 2 

Mr. BOYLAN. I believe that many so-called criminals, in- 
stead of being confined in jails should be in hospitals. I think 
a commission should be created to examine them, and un- 
doubtedly in the greater percentage of cases it would be found 
that they suffered from some physical defect that impelled or 
urged them on to a criminal tendency. 

Mr. BLANTON. If I were a criminal lawyer defending a 
prisoner charged with murder I would take you on the jury. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


The committee informally rose; and Mr. SNELL, having taken 
the chair as Speaker pro tempore, a message from the Senate 
by Mr. Craven, its Chief Clerk, announced that the Senate had 
passed without amendment bills of the following titles: 

H. R. 12192. An act to authorize the creation of game refuges 
on the Ozark National Forest, in the State of Arkansas; and 

H. R. 11978. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
commissioners of McKean County, Pa., to construct a bridge 
across the Allegheny River. 

The message also announced that the Senate had disagreed 
to the amendment of the House of Representatives to the bell 
(S. 4207) to provide for the regulation of motor-vehicle traffic 
in the District of Columbia, increase the number of judges 
of the police court, and for other purposes. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed 
the following resolution: 


Resolved, That the Senate agrees to the amendment of the Senate 
amendment No. 24 to the bill (H. R. 11753) making appropriations for 
the Departments of State and Justice and for the judiciary and for the 
Departments of Commerce and Labor for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1926, and for other purposes. 


The message also announced that the Senate had further 
insisted upon its amendments to the bill (H. R. 12033) mak- 
ing appropriations for the government of the District of Co- 
lumbia and other activities chargeable in whole or in part 
against the revenues of such District for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1926, and for other purposes, disagreed to by the 
House of Representatives, had asked a further conference 
with the House on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses 
thereon, and had appointed Mr. Puiprrs, Mr. BALL, Mr. JONES 
of Washington, Mr. Grass, and Mr. SHEPPARD as the conferees 
on the part of the Senate. 

DEFICIENCY APPROPRIATION BILL 

The committee resumed its session. 

Mr. McSWAIN. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I think the 
sentiments expressed by the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
BowLAN] are very commendable, in view of the kindness of his 
heart and the tenderness of his nature, but it is hardly neces- 
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gary to take up the time of the committee or of the country 
to express what, I believe, is still the firm conviction of the 
practical men and women of this country and of the world 
generally, that in order to deter some degenerate members of 
the human race, it is absolutely necessary that they shall be 
. constantly faced with the possibility of the death penalty. 
[Applause.] 

There is but one thing, it seems to me, that will put sufficient 
fear into the minds of some people, and that is capital punish- 
ment, either on the gallows, or the electric chair, or in front 
of the firing squad; and that whether that dire penalty shall 
come, deferred and slow by the long tedious process of the law, 
as we work it out in this country, with appeal after appeal, 
year after year, or by the swift and sudden, but nevertheless 
legal process as is found in the old mother country of England, 
where the penalty comes promptly after the commission of the 
crime, whatever it may be. Yet certain individuals, made in 
the image of God, and certainly oceupying the ordinary human 
form, with two legs and two arms and two eyes, but seemingly 
filled with the spirit of deviltry, have got to be faced with the 
fear of death. [Applause.] 

One of my best friends, a loyal friend for many years, was 
asked on New Years’ eve by a neighbor of his to leave his 
residence and to go to his little country store in order that he 
might use the telephone to call a doctor to attend the sick wife 


of his neighbor, and when he got out beyond the light of the 


lamp between his residence and the store, some one set upon 
and killed him. What did they have against him? Nothing 
but the fact that this friend of mine had done his duty upon 
a jury. They shot his brains out then and there, leaving a 
widow and 11 children to mourn the loss of one of the most 
faithful citizens that this country has ever known. 

When men are so depraved as that, so wicked as to take 
advantage of a fellow man, when they would draw him by a call 
of mercy from his home for the purpose of taking his life, they 
deserve to die. To think otherwise is to indulge in soft-hearted 
sentiment. I know it originates’ from a sort of mistaken 
Christian spirit. I know it seems to have a brotherly kindness 
about it; but we have got to take mankind as we find it, 
and L submit that for hundreds of years yet, until we have de- 
veloped for a long time yet, the gallows or the quivering electric 
ehalr must face human criminals in order to deter them from 
executing the deviltry that is in them, and which in them 
prompts. the destruction ef the lives of their fellow men. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Boyan]. j 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 


f 
Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I make a point of order. 


We are going to have a night session from 8 o'clock until 11. 
We have been working now until nearly 6 o’clock. I make the 
point of no quorum. 

Mr. MADDEN. Will not the gentleman withhold his point 
of order and let us run until 6 o'clock? 

Mr. BLANTON. We are going to have to get back at 8 
o'clock and remain until 11.30. 

Mr. MADDEN. I am not. 

Mr. BLANTON. I am going to be one of those who has to 
come back. 

Mr. MADDEN. I wish the gentleman would permit us to 
Tun a little longer, because I am anxious to get this bill 
passed. I have been working night and day on the bill and 
would like to run at least 25 minutes longer. 

Mr. BLANTON, I am not going to obstruct public business, 
Mr. Chairman, and I withdraw my point of order. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

For purification of waters of the beach and improvement, mainte- 
nance, and operation of the bathhouse and beach cn the west shore 
of. the Tidal Basin, fiscal year 1926, $6,000. 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, L offer an amendment. On 
page 16, strike ont lines 23, 24, 25, and 28. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will repert. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Maronx: Page 16, beginning in line 
23, strike out all of lines 23, 24, 25, and 26. 


The CHAIRMAN, The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the gentleman from Illinois. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


ROCK CREEK AND POTOMAC PARKWAY COMMISSION 


To enable the commission created by section 22 of the public 
885), 


buildings act approved March 4, 1913 (37 Stat. L. p. to 


continue the acquisition of lands for a connecting parkway between 
Potomae Park, Zoological Park, and Rock Creek Park, fiscal year 
1925, $100,000. 


The Clerk read as follows: 
BUREAU OF PLANT INDUSTRY 


For special sugar-cane breeding investigations, with a view to the 
production of disease-resistant types of cane, $31,000, to remain 
available until June 30, 1926: Provided, That of this sum not to 
exceed $8,000 may be used for the construction of a greenhouse at the 
Arlington Experiment Farm, Virginia, and not to exceed $16,000, may 
de used for the purchase of land and the construction thereon of neces- 
sary farm buildings at Canal Point, Fla. , 


Mr. MARTIN. Mr. Chairman, this bill carries a small 
appropriation that Is of vital interest to the sugar industry 
of Louisiana, and the cane and molasses industry of other 
Southern States. I refer to the item reading as follows: 


For special sugar-cane breeding investigations, with a view to the 
| production of disease-resistant types of cane, $31,000, to remain avail- 
| able until June 80, 1926: Provided, That of this sum not to exceed 
| $8,000 may be used for the construction of a greenhouse at the Arling- 
ton Experiment Farm, Virginia, and not to exceed $16,000 may be used 
for the purchase of land and the construction thereon of necessary 
farm buildings at Canal Point, Fla, 


The imperative necessity for an appropriation of this kind 
is due to the fact that within the last few years our native 
cane has been attacked by a disease generally known as the 
‘ mosaic” or sometimes called the yellow stripe” disease. 

It attacks the leaves and through them the stalks of the cane, 
| and not only materially affects its growth and the yield in tons 

per acre, but lowers the sugar content. 

Within the past eight or nine years the disease has made 
such progress and has become so prevalent that it has been 
necessary to appeal to the Federal Government to meet and 
overcome a sifuation that threatens the sugar and sirup indus- 
try in many of the Southern States. 

Efforts to check the disease by spraying and eultural prac- 
tices have met with no success, and the only solution seems to 
be the introduction and culture of new varieties that are 
immune to the disease. 

Such cane must be sought in other countries and imported, 
and this presents many difficulties and problems which it is 
| the object of this appropriation to overcome. 

| -It is not an easy matter to find a cane that is resistant to 
| the disease, will fit our elimatie conditions, will mature in the 
| length of our growing season, and will contain a sufficient sugar 
| content te warrant its adoption and cultivation. 

Any cane imported naturally comes from a tropical country 
and must first be subjected to rigid inspection and grown in 
detention for at least a year, for the purpose of ascertaining 
whether it has any disease that might prove even worse than 
the mosaic. This being determined, the cane is then sent to 
Florida, where it will grow to maturity and by polinization, 
crossed with native varieties, with the hope of producing a cane 
suitable in every way to meet climatic and other conditions in 
the Southern States. 

To do this work the Department of Agriculture must have a 
greenhouse at or near Washington, where the cane can be kept 
| and grown in quarantine, and it must haye land, farm build- 

ings, and a laboratory at Canal Point, Fla., where the cane can 
be grown to maturity and crossed on other varieties. 


j GREENHOUSE AT WASHINGTON 


| The greenhouse at Arlington Farm, Virginia, is the first step 
in preventing the introduction of new cane diseases and the 
eradication of such diseases as are already existent in America. 
The greenhouse is, in fact, a quarantine station. It is just as 
important as a protection against sugar-eane disease as is the 
quarantine stations at our ports of entry against human dis- 
eases. There are innumerable cane diseases in foreign coun- 
tries, some of them worse than anything we have in America. 
A visit to the quarantine greenhouse at Arlington Farm shows 
that despite the most careful preliminary investigation, both at 
the souree and the arrival of the canes imported, some serious 
diseases not already in America have developed in the cana 
grown from these imported varieties in the quarantine green- 
house. 
| The Horticultural Board of the Department of Agriculture 
ander the law positively prohibits the importation of seed canes 
by individual or even Government stations of the States. This 
is a wise safeguard, but it has the effect of forcing every in- 
dividual who desires to secure improved or disease-free or 
disense-resistant canes from foreign countries to forego any 
individual or cooperative action and rely solely on the Federal 
Government for his source of supply and for his protection. 
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The word “ greenhouse” is-far from expressing the meaning 
of this quarantine station. It is, in fact, an isolation station 
wherein must be planted the varieties of cane believed to be 
best suited to our purposes and where it can be determined 
whether such canes have diseases of their own, and, if not, 
whether they will prove immune or resistant to the diseases now 
prevalent in this country. 


FOR THR PURCHASP OF LAND AND CONSTRUCTION THEREON OF THB 
NECESSARY FARM BUILDINGS AT CANAL POINT, FLA. 


After the imported canes have been throug). the quarantine 
station in Washington, the next step is to carry them to Canal 
Point, Fla., and plant them in the open there to determine 
whether or not under the field conditions they show any inher- 
ent disease not discovered in the quarantine station at Arling- 
ton Farm. 

But far more important than this is the necessity of the 
testing of these canes for their resistance of tolerance to 
diseases already known to exist in America; to determine their 
value for sugar and sirup making purposes, which includes 
the maturity period, the sugar content, the size and texture of 
the stalk itself, the tonnage yield, and various other points 
necessary to know before they can be released or recommended 
to the planters of the several States growing sugar cane for 
either sirup or sugar. 

In the search for disease-resistant plants, it has been well 
established that not cane alone, but all plants that most 
nearly approach the wild state are those that are most resistant 
to diseases; therefore it is necessary to search out in all parts 
of the world, and often use as the parent plant, one whose 
almost only recommendation is that through its fight for life 
it has become immune or tolerant to the diseases, 

This plant, and this is particularly true of cane, must then 
be trained and educated through crossbreeding to retain its 
virility and take on the qualities necessary to make it of 
value in the production of sugar and sirup. This requires cross- 
pollination, with intensive field and laboratory study of succeed- 
ing resultant generations. This is a process that requires long, 
accurate, and tedious research by scientists trained for this 
identical purpose, 

Canal Point, Fla., is the only place in the United States 
where climatic and soil conditions will permit of this work 
being carried on. The cane plants must grow there to full 
maturity, producing flowers and be cross-pollinated at the exact 
hour that nature demands. Only scientists, knowing the rules 
of nature and taking advantage of them, can succeed in this 
work. There is, perhaps, no more far-reaching piece of plant 
research work being done in America to-day, and its applica- 
tion enn, undoubtedly, be carried far in other branches of plant 
research. 

The location of this station at Canal Point, Fla., is remote. 
There are no conveniences or public utilities of any kind that 
can be used at the station. For this reason it will be necessary 
for the Government to provide a dwelling house, and the neces- 
sary sanitary conveniences, including water supply, sewerage, 
and light for the use of the scientist and other employees who 
will be stationed at Canal Point and be in charge of the ex- 
perimental work to be conducted both in the field and in the 
laboratory. 

APPROPRIATION 


In presenting this matter to the Bureau of the Budget for its 
consideration, the Senators and Representatives fully realized 
that they had to comply with the economie policies of this ad- 
ministration, and only asked for such an amount as was ab- 
solutely necessary. After due consultation with those in charge 
of this work in the Department of Agriculture, we submitted 
the following estimate: 


For greenhouse at Arlington $8, 450 
For purchase of land and construction of necessary farm build- 

ing and laboratory at Canal Point, Fla 25, 000 
For work in connection with sugar plant breeding 10, 000 


43, 450 

The Bureau of the Budget cut this estimate to $31,000 and 
its action has been concurred in by the Committee on Appro- 
priations, notwithstanding my earnest appeal for the adoption 
of the original estimate. 

I realize the futility of now attempting to override both the 
Bureau of the Budget and the Appropriations Committee, but 
I do express the hope that the Appropriations Committee of 
the Senate will see the wisdom of increasing the appropriation 
to the original estimate, and after favorable action by the Sen- 
ate the House conferees will concur, thereby permitting this 
important work to go forward at once without the handicap of 
an insufficient appropriation. 


LOCAL COOPERATION 

Mr. Chairman, this work is creating widespread interest 
throughout the sugar-growing section of the South, especially 
in that portion of Louisiana which is entirely dependent upon 
the sugar industry. The ravages of the mosaic disease have 
brought us face to face with a problem that must be solved 
if the industry is to thrive and continue. 

We are not asking the Government to do it all, but we are 
only asking for that which we can not do ourselves. We hare 
given and will continue to give our most hearty cooperation, 
both financially and otherwise, in the furtherance of this im- 
portant work. i 

The Department of Agriculture, under the expert supervision 
of Dr. E. W. Brandies, has already developed a variety of cane 
which-seems resistant to the mosaic disease, and which, while 
small in diameter, gives promise of further development, 

This variety of cane was first grown in Florida and after- 
wards grown by the Government on land supplied by the estate 
of H. C. Minor in the parish of Terrebonne, La. During the 
season just passed some 50 tons of this cane was raised and 
distributed by the Department of Agriculture. 

The planters to whom this cane was distributed in half-ton 
lots agreed to pay at the rate of $25 per ton, and the amount 
thus realized will be turned over to the Florida station for 
further experimentation in sugar-plant breeding. 

The same plan of distribution will be followed this year, 
and some thirty to fifty thousand dollars will thus be sub- 
seribed by local interests toward finally developing varieties 
of cane that will not only resist disease but will materially 
increase the output of sugar and sirup in the Southern States, 

THE EFFECT OF THIS WORK 


The influence of this work is inestimable. The mosaic dig- 
ease affects tomatoes, tobacco, corn, and hay crops, and un- 
doubtedly this work being done on cane will open the way to 
successfully combating the disease already prevalent and 
threatening many other valuable crops. 

The result of this work will, in my opinion, be as far-reaching 
in the plant world as the investigation and work done on cattle- 
tick eradication and the protection of human beings against 
the yellow fever and malaria, because the disease is trans- 
mitted in identically the same way. 

The corn aphis and other similar minute insects that are 
almost if not quite as cosmopolitan as the house fly is the host 
of this disease, just as the mosquito and the cattle tick are of 
the diseases that they transmit. 

The basic work being done on sugar cane will undoubtedly 
open the way to overcome the ravages of the diseases in the 
other plants mentioned. 

The corn in Louisiana to-day is affected with the same 
mosaic disease and it is not certain that it has not also affected 
the same plant in the great Corn Belt. z 

The small appropriation asked for now will not only do much 
to save the sugar industry but may prove of material assistance 
in combating this same disease in other crops of this country. 

The Clerk read as follows: i 


BUREAU OP ENTOMOLOGY 
For special investigation of the alfalfa weevil, including personal 


services, traveling and other necessary expenses in connection therc- 
with, $10,000, to remain available until June 30, 1926. 


Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amend- 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Alabama offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report, 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. OLIVER of Alabama: Page 22, line 15, 
strike out all of lines 15, 16, 17, 18, and 19, and insert in Heu thereof 
the following: 

- “ BUREAU OF PLANT INDUSTRY 

For special investigation of alfalfa troubles in the Eastern and 
Southeastern States, including personal services, traveling and other 
expenses in connection therewith, $10,000, to remain available until 
June 30, 1926.” 


Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Mr. Chairman, the bill 
as prepared by the committee does not restrict the expenditure 
of this money to any limited part of the country. 

I doubt the wisdom of limiting this to a particular section. 
This trouble prevails in other places, giving those who raise 
alfalfa a great deal of trouble and causing a great deal of loss, 
And it would seem to me this money should be available for 
investigation generally throughout the country wherever this 
crop is grown. For that reason I would suggest that the bill be 
left as it ig, and that the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Alabama [Mr. OLIVER] be not adopted. 
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Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. If the gentleman will permit, if it 
is left as it is, it would not serve any purpose whatever. This 
is not the weevil trouble, it is an entirely different trouble. 
The complaint about it that has come to the department is from 
the Southern and Eastern States. I have no objection at all 
to letting it extend to the country at large, and I will ask that it 
be modified by leaving out the words defining the section of the 
country. 

‘The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Alabama asks 
unanimous consent to modify his amendment. Is there ob- 
jection? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Clerk will report the modified amend- 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. OLIVER of Alabama: Page 22, line 15, 
strike out all of lines 15, 16, 17, 18, and 19 and insert in lieu thereof 
the following: 

“Bureau of Plant Industry: For special investigation of alfalfa 
trouble, including personal services, traveling and other expenses in 
connection therewith, $10,000, to remain avallable until June 30, 1926.“ 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Damfge claims: To pay claims adjusted and determined by the De- 
partment of Commerce under the provisions of section 4 of the act 
approved June 17, 1910 (86 Stat. p. 537), on account of damages occa- 
sioned to private property by collision with vessels of the Lighthouse 
Service and for which the vessels of the Lighthouse Service were re- 
sponsible, certified in House Document No. 565, Sixty-elghth Congress, 
$387.60. 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. MApDEN : On page 25, after line 26, in- 
sert: To enable the Secretary of Commerce to acquire by condemna- 
tion or otherwise a certain parcel of land described in the act entitled 
‘An act authorizing the Secretary of Commerce to acquire by condemna- 
tion or otherwise a certain tract of land in the District of Columbia for 
the enlargement of the present site of the Bureau of Standards,’ ap- 
proved February 19, 1925, $173,117, to remain available until June 30, 
1926.“ 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Wichita and affiliated bands of Indians, Oklahoma: Out of the funds 
now standing to the credit of the Wichita and affiliated bands of Indians 
in Oklahoma in the Treasury of the United States, a sum not exceeding 
$3,000 may be used for the employment of counsel for the Caddo Band 
of said Indians under contract as provided by law to represent said 
Indians in their claims against the United States, as set forth in article 
6 of the agreement of June 4, 1891, ratified by the act approved March 
2, 1895 (28 Stats. pp. 876-910). 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, we have passed the point 
where the gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. Howard] was going 
to offer an amendment. I ask unanimous consent that we may 
be permitted to return to that to-morrow and allow him to 
offer his amendment at that time. I promised the gentleman 
we would not take this matter up to-night and we have passed 
over it. I want it made clear that we will go back to it to- 
morrow or whenever we take up the bill again. 

Mr. HOWARD of Nebraska. Mr. Chairman, I will say for 
the information of the chairman, that I was informed by one 
in whom I had wonderful confidence that the proper place for 
me to come in with this amendment—— 

Mr. MADDEN. The appropriate place is at line 4, on 
page 30. 

Mr. HOWARD of Nebraska. 
perior judgment. 

Mr. MADDEN. And may we have the amendment reported 
now for information so that it will be pending? 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Illinois asks unani- 
mous consent that it be permissible hereafter to return to line 
4, on page 30, for the purpose of considering an amendment 
which the gentleman from Nebraska will offer, and without 
objection, the amendment will be read for information. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Howarp of Nebraska: Page 30, after line 
4, insert: “For the relief of the Omaha Tribe of Indians of Nebraska, 
in accordance with the act of Congress approved February 9, 1925, 


_ LXVI—291 


I yield to the gentleman's su- 


estimated for by the Budget Bureau and forwarded to the House of 
Representatives by the President and printed in House Document No, 
617, the sum of $317,465.02.” 


The CHAIRMAN. Without objection the amendment will 
be pending for consideration hereafter by the committee. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I moye that the committee 
do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having 
resumed the chair, Mr, Cuinpstom, Chairman of the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the State of the Union, reported 
that that committee having had under consideration the Dill 
H. R. 12392, the second deficiency appropriation bill, had 
come to no resolution thereon. 3 


ENROLLED SILLS PRESENTED TO THE PRESIDENT FOR HIS APPROVAL 


Mr. ROSENBLOOM, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, 
reported that this day they had presented to the President 
of the United States, for his approval, the following bills: 

H. R. 11703. An act granting the consent of Congress to G. B. 
Deans, of St. Charles, Ark., to construct, maintain, and operate 
a bridge across the White River, at or near the city of St. 
Charles, in the county of Arkansas, in the State of Arkansas; 

H. R. 11737. An act authorizing preliminary examinations 
and surveys of sundry rivers with a view to the control of 
their floods; 

H. R. 11825. An act to extend the time for the construction 
of a bridge over the Ohio River near Steubenville, Ohio: 

H. R. 11957. An act to authorize the President in certain 
eases to modify visé fees; 

H. R. 12064. An act to recognize and reward the accomplish- 
ment of the world flyers; 3 

H. R. 12101. An act making appropriations for the legisla- 
tive branch of the Government for the fiscal year ending June 
80, 1926, and for other purposes; A 

H. R. 4202. An act to amend section 3186 of the Revised 
Statutes, as amended; . 

H. R. 5204. An act to authorize the Secretary of the Interior 
to adjust disputes or claims by settlers, entrymen, selectors, 
grantees, and patentees of the United States against the 
United States and between each other, arising from incom- 
plete or faulty surveys in township 28 south, ranges 26 and 27 
east, Tallahassee meridian, Polk County, in the State of 
Florida, and for other purposes; 

II. R. 7190. An act to amend the China trade act, 1922; 

H. R. 491. An act for the prevention of venereal diseases in 
the District of Columbia, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 9343. An act authorizing the Chippewa Indians of 
Minnesota to submit claims to the Court of Claims; 

II. R. 5726. An act to amend the act of Congress of March 
3, 1921, entitled “An act to amend section 3 of the act of Con- 
gress of June 28, 1906, entitled ‘An act of Congress for the 
division of the lands and funds of the Osage Indians in Okla- 
homa, and for other purposes’ ” ; 

H. R. 10533. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
State of Washington to construct, maintain, and operate a 
bridge across the Columbia River; and 

H. R. 157. An act to authorize the more complete endowment 
of agricultural experiment stations, and for other purposes, 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA APPROPRIATION BILL 


Mr. DAVIS of Minnesota. Mr. Speaker, I call up from the 
Speaker’s table the bill H. R. 12033, the District of Columbia 
appropriation bill, and ask unanimous consent to agree to the 
conference asked for by the Senate. ; 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER appointed the following conferees on the 
part of the House: Mr, Davis of Minnesota, Mr. Funk, and Mr. 
AYRES. 

Mr. DAVIS of Minnesota. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent that I may have until midnight to-night to file the 
conference report for printing under the rules. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Minnesota asks unani- 
mous consent that he may have until midnight to-night to file 
the conference report for printing under the rules. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

The conference report and statement are as follows: 


CONFERENCE REPORT 
The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on certain amendments of the Senate to the bill 
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(H. R. 12033) making appropriations for the government of 
the District of Columbia and other activities chargeable in 
whole or in part against the revenues of such District for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1926, and for other purposes, hawng 
met, after full and free conference, have been unable to agree. 
©. R. Davis, 
Frank H. Funx, 
W. A. AYRES, 
Managers on the part of the House. 
L. ©. PHIPPS, 
W. L. JONES, 
L. HEILER BALL, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 


STATEMENT 


The managers on the part of the House at the further con- 
ference on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 12033) making 
appropriations for the government of the District of Columbia 
and other activities chargeable in whole or in part against the 
revenues of such District for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1926, and for other purposes, submit the following statement 
of the effect of the action of the conferees as indicated in the 
accompanying conference report: 

The committee of conference have not agreed to the follow- 
ing amendments of the Senate: 

On No. 1, relating to the amount of Federal contribution 
toward the expenses for which the bill makes provision. 

On No. 28, relating to the police court. 

On No. 46, relating to the estimates of appropriations in the 
District of Columbia chapter of the Budget, fiscal year 1927. 

©. R. Davis, 
Frank H. FUNK, 
W. A. AYREs, 
Managers on the part of the House. 
POSTAL SALARY BILL—CONFERENCE REPORT 

Mr, PAIGE. Mr. Speaker, I present a conference report on 
the bill H. R. 11444, the postal salaries bill, for printing 
under the rule. 


INTERIOR DEPARTMENT APPROPRIATION BILL— CONFERENCE REPORT 


Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, I offer a conference report 
on the bill (H. R. 10020) making appropriations fer the De- 
partment of the Interior for printing under the rule. 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


Mr. Jonson of Washington, by unanimous consent, was 
granted leave of absence for February 25, 1925. 


NIGHT SESSION 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
there be a night session to-morrow evening for the further con- 
sideration of the bill H. R. 12392, the second deficiency bill. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Mlinois asks unani- 
mous consent that there be a session to-morrow night for the 
further consideration of the second deficiency bill. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, without mean- 
ing any personal discourtesy to the gentleman from Illinois, I 
hardly think we have reached the legislative stage where that 
is necessary, and I object. 

RECESS 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House stand in 
recess until 8 o'clock. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 6 o'clock and 3 
— p. m.) the House stood in recess until S o'clock this 
evening. 


EVENING SESSION 


The recess having expired at 8 o'clock p. m., the House was 

ealled to order by the Speaker. 
THE PRIVATE CALENDAR 

The SPEAKER. By special order the Private Calendar is in 
order, bills unobjected to to be considered. 

Mr. EDMONDS. Mr. Speaker, I ask that the bills be con- 
sidered in the House as in Committee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. i 

The SPEAKER. The Olerk will call the calendar. 


DR. O. H. TITTMANN 

The first business on the Private Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 1917) for the relief of Dr. O. H. Tittmann, former 
superintendent of the United States Coast and Geodetic Survey. 


The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I object. 


JOIN H. BARRETT AND ADA H. BARRETT 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 912) for the relief of John H. Barrett and wife. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to pay, out of any money in the Treas- 
ary of the United States not otherwise appropriated, to John H. Barrett 
and wife, parents of Willett C. Barrett, late lieutenant, United States 
Army, the sum of $223.25 in full settlement for personal property of 
said Lieut. Willett C. Barrett, lost in transit in France following this 
officer’s death, 


With the following committee amendment: 


Line 6, strike out the word “ wife” and insert the words “Ada H. 
Barrett.” 


The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read 
a third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

The title was amended to read: “A bill for the relief of John 
H. Barrett and Ada H. Barrett.” 


RELIEF OF DISBURSING AGENTS, ALASKA ENGINEERING COMMISSION 


The next business on the Private Calendar was (H. J. Res. 
226) for the relief of special disbursing agents of the Alaskan 
Engineering Commission, authorizing the payment of certain 
claims, and for other purposes, affecting the management of 
the Alaska Railroad. 

The Clerk read the title of the joint resolution. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the joint resolution? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
as the gentleman from Alaska [Mr. SurHERLAND] knows, this 
is a matter that I have gone into at some length with the 
Comptroller General, and with the managers of the Alaska 
Railroad, as well as with the gentleman from Alaska. There 
are certain sections in the joint resolution that are subject 
to a point of order, but I have no desire to be technical about 
that. However, there are certain sections that I am not able 
to agree to. Is it the desire of the gentleman to maintain this 
bill intact, or would it be agreeable to him to accept the amend- 
ments that I have heretofore suggested to him? 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Mr. Speaker, of course, I am here 
representing the gentleman from California [Mr. Curry], the 
author of the joint resolution. I do not feel that I could 
consent to what the gentleman suggests. The gentleman, of 
course, is at liberty to amend, and I assumed that that was 
his intention. I rang the gentleman up at his office about 10 
minntes ago and could not locate him. I assumed that he 
would be here, 

Mr. CRAMTON. Let me understand the gentleman from 
Alaska. The gentleman is prepared to accept the amendments 
that I have suggested? 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. No; I did not say that. I do not 
think that I am authorized to accept them. I assumed that 
the gentleman would present them aud let them be voted on by 
the House. 

Mr. CRAMTON. I would have to object. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Speaker, just a minute. 
There are members of the Committee on Territories who are 
here. We realize the position of the Delegate from Alaska. 
He does not feel that he should see any part of the bill stricken, 
but the members of the Committee on Territories feel that 
under the circumstances certain paragraphs will have to be 
passed over if any part of the work of that committee is to 
be saved. The session of the House to-night is entirely by 
unanimous consent. All proceedings are by unanimous consent, 
and where objection is made to certain provisions, we would 
have to accept the suggestions of the gentleman from Michigan, 
although the committee has been over and recommends these 
paragraphs. So, if the gentleman from Michigan desires to 
object to the paragraphs and will point them out, let us go on 
with the other paragraphs. The work of the Territories Com- 
mittee will then be that much ahead. 

Mr, CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, from some things that I have 
observed, I want to feel certain that the action taken here 
to-night would be final so far as this bill is concerned. There 
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are certain sections that are not within the jurisdiction of the 
Committee on Territories to report. They are subject to a 
point of order. I would not want to have the bill passed and 
then have it come back from the Senate in an undesirable 
form. I would want a very distinct understanding. 

Mr. TINCHER. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Yes. 

Mr. TINCHER. As I understand it, the gentleman from 
California [Mr. Curry] is sick and wants his bill passed. 
He can have his bill passed if his friends do not object to 
the gentleman’s amendment. That is the choice that we have. 
I would think any bill amended would be better than no bill 
at all. 

Mr. CRAMTON. In going over the bill, I would say to the 
gentleman from Kansas [Mr. TINCHER] and the gentleman from 
Alaska [Mr. SUTHERLAND], I have endeavored to waive objec- 
tions as far as I could, but there are certain sections I do not 
believe ought to be accepted at all. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. The gentleman has discussed these 
various paragraphs at length with me, but let me make an 
inquiry. Does the gentleman assume that he can object to 
paragraphs and have them stricken from the bill? 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRAMTON. I should want to know that I can before 
we take up the bill. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I reserve the right to object. 

The SPEAKER. That has already been reserved. 

Mr. BLANTON. I do not want to take the chance of hav- 
ing somebody withdraw the reservation. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I reserve the right to object 
to ask a question. Has the gentleman from Michigan with- 
drawn his objection? 

Mr. CRAMTON. I have not. 

Mr. BLANTON. Is the gentleman from Michigan in favor 
of maintaining the office of the Comptroller General which 
Congress created some time ago? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, I think that is a very im- 
portant question, and that is what led me to go into this bill. 

Mr. BLANTON. And they are seeking by this bill to-day to 
cut a few more feathers from his wings. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Will the gentleman from Michigan let 
me reply to the gentleman from Texas? 

Mr. BLANTON. I will permit the gentleman to reply to me. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND, The Comptroller General holds that 
there is no question about the equity of many of these cases. 
It is merely the legal point that he passed on. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, under my reservation I shall 
tell the gentleman the situation. We created and appointed a 
Comptroller General free from politics, who should have certain 
discretion to say that money was paid out only in accordance 
with the law of the land. 

Now, whenever he stops payment, and he stops the payment 
of $10,000 a year to a certain Mr. Mears in Alaska, there was 
no law authorizing it. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. But the gentleman does not hold 
where a question is absolutely equitable and just simply be- 
cause the comptroller renders a legal opinion 

Mr. BLANTON. I simply hold this: That when we create a 
Comptroller General and tell him not to allow any money to 
be paid out except according to law, and there is no law to 
pay money out, and when they attempt to pay the money out 
against the law he stops it, we ought to uphold him instead of 
pulling him down, 

Mr. CRAMTON. If the gentleman will allow me to answer 
the question. When I called this matter to the attention of 
the Comptroller General last May I wrote to him: 


I do not object to the House passing bills to permit you to make an 
equitable adjustment in some cases where the law is too stringent. 
On the other hand, I do not want to see Congress overriding your de- 
cisions regardless of the equities. 


Mr. BLANTON. Now, if the gentleman from Michigan can 
amend this bill so as to meet the requirements of the Comp- 
troller General, I would have no objection, but the gentleman 
from Michigan knows he can not amend this bill properly. 

ae CRAMTON. The gentleman from Michigan has in 
ming 

Mr. BLANTON. The membership is not going to give him 
proper time to amend it because there are too many other bills 


on the calendar, 

Mr. CRAMTON. What I have in mind to do is this: There 
are certain minor claims of loss of property to employees which 
the general manager of the road, Mr. Smith, an experienced 


railroad man, tells me that if those losses had occurred on a 


privately owned railroad that those losses would have been 
paid by the company. Now, I have no objection to those 
claims, but I do object to the Mears claim, and I object to any 
further allowance to Doctor Beeson or—— 

Mr. BLANTON. How are you going to eliminate them? 

Mr. CRAMTON. By the gentleman’s agreement, at which I 
think we have arrived. 

Mr. BLANTON. If the gentleman thinks they can be elimi- 
nated from the bill then there will be no objection to the bill? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Well—— 

Mr. BLANTON. But if you let the bill come up by unani- 
mous consent, then you lose control over it. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Not if we have an agreement with these 
gentlemen. 

2 SUTHERLAND. I should like to debate the second 
c à 

Mr. BLANTON. I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Speaker, that 
this bill be passed to the foot of the calendar without prejudice, 
to be taken up at the foot of the calendar when we get through. 

Mr. CRAMTON. If the gentleman will permit, I. would like 
to make this statement to the House. 

I haye had this matter up with the gentleman from Alaska, 
so he is not taken by surprise. I stated in my letter of last 
December, “I have no objections to sections 1, 2, 4, or 5, as 
renumbered.” The other sections were sections 3, 6, 7, and 8 
and should be eliminated. Section 9 I do not know about. If 
I withhold objection, it will be with the understanding they are 
to be eliminated, and I take it from the statement of the 
gentleman from Washington [Mr. JoHnson] that I can depend 
upon that. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Yes; under the circum- 
stances. 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the committee agree to that? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Les. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Then I withdraw the objection. 

oe BLANTON, Will the gentleman from Washington agree 
to that? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Representing the Committee 
on Territories, I agree. Š 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 

The Clerk read as follows: 5 


Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United 
States of America in Congress assembled, That the General Account- 
ing Office is hereby authorized and directed to credit in the accounts 
of special disbursing agents of the Alaskan Engineering Commission 
the several payments made by them to the Swedish Hospital (Seattle, 
Wash.), Dr. H. V. Wurdemann, A. B. Funk, St, Joseph's Hospital, 
Fairbanks, Alaska, and Dr. J. R. Bowen, amounting to $1,433.60, here- 
tofore disallowed by the General Accounting Office, covering medical, 
surgical, and hospital services and subsistence furnished under the 
hospital regulations of said commission to contractors who were in- 
jured or taken sick while engaged in the performance of their work 
in the construction of the railroads in Alaska, and said payments are 
hereby validated, 

See. 2. That the General Accounting Office is hereby authorized and 
directed to credit in the accounts of R. D. Chase, special disbursing 
agent of the Alaskan Engineering Commission, the sum of $1,197.10, 
covering payments made to C. F. Clasen, F. H. Coney, W. A. McDonald, 
Lief Strand, Tom Tellefsen, Walter Wright, and Soter Chamis, em- 
ployees of said commission, on account of the destruction of their 
personal effects by fire October 2, 1920, and March 10, 1922, respec- 
tively, said payments having been disallowed by the General Account- 
ing Office, and the said payments are hereby validated. 

Sec. 3. That the General Accounting Office is hereby authorized and 
directed to credit in the aceount of Frank Doner, formerly a special 
disbursing agent of the Alaskan Engineering Commission, the sum of 
$9,937.65, covering remittance in a registered package consigned to 
him in September, 1921, by the First National Bank of Fairbanks, 
Alaska, containing, when mailed, $9,900 in paper currency, which was 
missing from said package when called for at the post office at Nenana, 
Alaska, and is supposed to have been stolen from the mail, and $37.65 
in coin, which is being retained by the Post Office Department, the 
said sums having been disallowed and suspended, respectively, by the 
General Accounting Office. 


f Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, what becomes of section 3? 
The committee amendment struck that out. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the com- 
mittee amendment. 

The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Sec. 4. That the General Accounting Office is hereby authorized and 
directed to credit in the accounts of R. B. Chase, special disbursing 
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agent of the Alaskan Engineering Commission, the sum of $3,333.34, 
heretofore disallowed by that office on account of payments made to 
Frederick Mears, by Army pay officers, the Acting Comptroller Gen- 
eral haying decided that the said Frederick Mears, upon accepting 
the office of chairman and chief engineer of said commission, ceased 
to be an officer in the Army and vacated his commission as such 
officer, and the payments made to the said Frederick Mears as an 
officer of the Army are hereby validated covering the period from 
July 1, 1921, to February 28, 1922. 


With a committee amendment, as follows: 
Page 3, line 6, strike out the figure “4” and insert the figure“ 37 


Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, I move that the section num- 
ber be str’cken out. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Michigan moves that 
the section number be stricken out. The question is on agree- 
ing to that motion. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Sec, 5. That the Alaska Railroad is hereby authorized and directed 
to pay out of the revenues of operation of the railroad to Blanche 
L. Burns, administratrix of the estate of W. T. Burns, the sum of 
$597.25, the value of a mess house and other property located at or 
near El Dorado, Alaska, on the Chatanika Branch of the railroad, 
destroyed April 18, 1919, by fire resulting from sparks thrown by a 
locomotive operating on said railroad. 


With a committee amendment as follows: 
Page 8, line 19, strike out the figure 5 and insert the figure “4.” 


Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the Clerk may be authorized to make the necessary changes in 
the numbering of the sections. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Michigan asks unani- 
mous consent that the Clerk may be authorized to make the 
necessary changes in the numbering of the sections. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

THe SPEAKER, The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Src. 6. That the Alaska Railroad is hereby authorized and directed 
to pay out of the revenues of operation of the railroad the 10 existing 
claims of employees of said railroad amounting to $267.06, for loss 
of personal effects by fire at the power house at Anchorage, November 
14, 1921, and four existing claims of employees of said railroad 
amounting to $58.75, for loss of clothing and other personal effects 
at the time of a wreck at mile 277 of said railroad, July 22, 1922; 
and to pay to C. H. Thompson, formerly employed as a hospital stew- 
ard by said railroad, the sum of $211.54, and any additional amounts 
hereafter allowed him by the railroad, as necessary expenses of care 
and treatment under its hospital regulations. 


Mr. CRAMTON, Mr. Speaker, in order to save the time of 
the committee I ask unanimous consent, without reading, to 
have stricken out the old section numbers 7, 8, and 9. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Michigan asks unani- 
mous consent that the section numbers 7, 8, and 9 be stricken 
out. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 7. That the President is hereby authorized to cause to be paid 
from hospital receipts or other funds of the Alaska Railroad the 
amounts heretofore or hereafter accruing to surgeons of the railroad 
under any agreements relating to fees collected in cases not entitled 
to free treatment under the hospital regulations of the railroad. 


Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I move to strike out the last 
word. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas moves to strike 
out the last word. 

Mr. BLANTON. Does the gentleman from Washington [Mr. 
Jounson], who is on this committee, believe in mixing up this 
employees’ compensation act in any such way as this paragraph 
does? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Yes; I think this is neces- 
sary. The Government desires to have all treated alike in 
regard to compensation. 

Mr. BLANTON. I know; but why can not that be handled 
by the commission here in Washington the same as the others? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Because Alaska is at such 
a great distance that a whole winter is often lost in an ex- 
change of communications with Washington. 
ae BLANTON. You will have to have a subbureau up 

ere, 


Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Yes; and if Alaska is ever 
going to amount to anything, you will have to have a strong 
subgovernment there eventually; it is too far away to be run 
by rules and regulations from Washington, D. C. 

Mr. BLANTON. I agree with the gentleman. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Sec. 7. That the Alaska Railroad is authorized to decide all ques- 
tions arising under the rules and regulations governing its medical 
and hospital service, and to make payments in accordance with such 
decision. 

Sec. 9. That the President may, from time to time, transfer the 
administration of the injury compensation act of September 7, 1916, 
so far as employees of the Alaska Railroad are concerned, to the officer 
designated by him as the successor of the chairman of the Alaskan 
Engineering Commission, including the powers and duties of the 
chairman of said commission, provided in section 42 of said act; in 
which case the payments authorized in said section to be made out of 
appropriations for the Alaskan Engineering Commission sball be made 
out of appropriations for the Alaska Railroad, such appropriations to 
be reimbursed for such payments by the transfer of funds from the 
employees’ compensation fund. 


The SPEAKER. The question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the House joint resolution. 

The House joint resolution was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the next bill 


R. E. AMES, UNITED STATES NAVY 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 1445) to change the retired status of Chief Pay Clerk 
R. E. Ames, United States Navy, retired. 

The title of the bill was read. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of this bill? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Navy be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and empowered to transfer Chief Pay Clerk R. E. 
Ames, United States Navy, retired, from the furlough pay list to the 
75 per cent pay list of the retired officers of the Navy, from the 
date of his retirement, and the said Pay Clerk R. E. Ames, United 
States Navy, retired, is hereby granted all the rights, privileges, and 
benefits now or hereafter provided for an officer retired under section 
1453, Revised Statutes of the United States: Provided, That the said 
Chief Pay Clerk R. E. Ames shall not, by the passage of this act, be 
entitled to any back pay or allowances, 


The SPEAKER. The question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the next bill. 


LUCY B. KNOX 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 5456) granting six months’ pay to Lucy B. Knox. 

The title of the bill was read. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of this bill? 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I reserve the right to object, 
in order to ask a question of the gentleman from Maryland 
IMr. Lintuicum], also the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. VIN- 
son], who reported this bill. I notice that the Secretary of 
the Navy has stated that this bill is meritorious, but not being 
general in character, but merely for an individual, he could 
not recommend it. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. That is very true. He said he could not 
recommend it because there were other bills of like character, 
and he wanted general legislation. Yet he would not oppose 
it. The man who came down from the War Department said 
it was a meritorious bill. He showed me that six other bills 
that were passed were identical with this bill. 

Mr. BLANTON. If we allow one of them, we ought to allow 
them all. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. I will say to the gentleman from 
Texas that the committee has acted favorably on every bill of 
this character. 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes. I heard a gentleman say the other 
day that he was going to scrutinize carefully everything that 
came from the Committee on Naval Affairs, because they re- 
ported everything that came to them. [Laughter.] 


Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Whatever bills we have reported 
have been good bills. 
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The SPEAKER. ‘The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: ; 

Bo tt enacted, etc., That Lucy B. ‘Knox, widow of the late Lieut, 
Commander Forney Moore Knox, United States Navy, is hereby allowed 
an amount equal to six months’ pay at the rate said Fordney Moore 
Knox was recelying at the date of bis death. 

Sec. 2. That the payment of the amount of money hereby allowed 
and authorized to be paid to said Lucy B. Knox is authorized to be 
made from the appropriations for beneficiaries of officers who died 
while in the active service of the United States Navy. 


The SPEAKER, The Clerk calls attention to the fact that 
on line 4 of page 1 the name is “Forney” and on line 6 it 
is Fordney.“ Does the gentleman know which is correct? 

Mr, LINTHICUM. I can not say off-hand. . 

The SPEAKER. ‘The question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
was read the third time, and passed. 

‘The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the next bill. 

WILLIAM H. ARMSTRONG 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
6442) for the relief of William H. Armstrong. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPRAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

There was no objection. 7 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the President of the United States be, and 
he is hereby, authorized to appoint William H. Armstrong, by and with 
the advice and consent of the Senate, an officer in the Army of the 
United States, with such rank as he would have attained had he not 
been discharged. Such appointment shall carry no back pay or allow- 
ances, 


With the following committee amendment: 


Page 1, line 5, after the word “ Senate,“ strike out the remainder of 
the line, all of line 6, all of line 7, and the words “carry no back pay 
or allowances” In line 8, and insert the following: “formerly a cap- 
tain of Infantry, a captain of Infantry in the Army of the United 
States, to take rank at the foot of the Ust of captains of Infantry, 
and that no back pay or allowances shall acerue ag a result of the pas- 
sage of this net.“ i 


The committee amendment was agreed to. 
The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
was read the third time, and passed. 
NEAR BAST 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill 
(S. 87) for the relief of the Near East Relief (Inc.). 
The Clerk read the title of the bill. 
The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill: f 
Mr. BLANTON. I object, Mr. Speaker. 
HERBERT ELLIOTT STEVENS ; 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. 
R. 2921) for the relief of Paymaster Herbert Elliott Stevens, 
United States Navy. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present consider- 
ation of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Olerk read the bill, as follows: iis yas. 

Be it entcted, cte., That hereafter Paymaster Herbert Elliott Stevens, 
United States Navy, shall be regarded as having been promoted to 
a pay inspector in the United States Navy on the 11th day of January, 
1918, with rank as such immediately after Pay Inspector McGill R. 
Goldsborough, United States Navy: Provided, That the said Paymaster 
Herbert Elliott Stevens shall establish to the satisfaction of the Secre- 
tary of the Navy, by examination, his mental, moral, pbysical, and 
professional qualifications. to perform all the duties of said grade: 
Provided further, That nothing herein shall be construed to entitle 
Paymaster Herbert Elliott Stevens, United States Navy, to any back 
pay, allowance, or other emoluments in this permanent rank. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 

was read the third time, and passed. 
WALTER BAKER 

The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
5639) for the relief of Walter Baker. > 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPHAKER, Is there objection to the present consider- 
ation of the bill? 

There was no objection, 


and read a third time, 


third time, 


The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That in the administration of any laws con- 
ferring rights, privileges, and benefits upon honorably discharged 
soldiers, Walter Baker, a recruit, Fourth Company, Fort Slocum, N. X., 
shall hereafter be held and considered to haye been honorably dis- 
charged from the military service of said company and regiment. 


With the following committee amendment: 


Page 1, line 8, after the word “regiment” insert: “ Provided, 
That no pension, pay, or allowance shall be held to have accrued 
prior to the passage of this act.” 


The committee amendment was agreed to. 
The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 


JAMES F. JENKINS 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the Dill 
(H. R. 4750) for the relief of James F. Jenkins. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present consider- 
ation of the bill? 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I reserve the right to object, 
reais ask the gentleman from South Carolina to explain 

e bill, 

Mr, STEVENSON. Mr. Speaker, I hope that no one will 
object to this bill, and I am going to state in a few words 
the situation the man is in. It is all borne out by the record 
and contirmed by the War Department. 

This man owned 600 bales of linters. In the spring of 1918 
the War Industries Board served notice on him to the effect 
that he must not sell them to anybody but the Du Pont Co. 
He wrote them and said all right; that they cost him 7 cents 
and he was willing to sell them at 7 cents and would be glad 
to do it. The Du Pont Co. sent an agent there and they fid- 
dled around, but the agent did not say whether they would 
or would not take them. However, they issued a supposed 
voucher for them. 

The matter stood that way until August, when the man 
began to need his money, because he was a man, 
although he is an honest man and always pays his debts. On 
August 8, they having done nothing, he wrote to the War 
Industries Board and asked them for permission to sell the 
linters to the Southern Aseptic Laboratories, which were mak- 
ing material. for the Government, He was offered by them 
9 cents a pound, whereas the Government was paying 7 cents. 
Spon wrote him—and this is all the record I am going to 
read— 


‘We regret that we can not grant you permission to sell this stock 
to the Southern Aseptic Laboratories, as all linters must be purchased 
by Du Pont American Industries Co, for the account of the Gov- 
ernment. 


From that time until the armistice they held them. They 
issued a contract youcher for $21,000, 7 cents a pound, for 
them and held him right there; held his feet on the fire and 
would not let him sell the linters to anybody else. 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STEVENSON. Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. Inasmuch as the administration inspector, 
the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Brae] saith not to the con- 
trary, I shall not object. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, I am in a very embarrassing 
position in this era of good feeling, but the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. UNDERHILL], a member of the committee, 
has had objections to this bill, and I gave him my promise 
that I would, in his behalf, object to the bill. I have no per- 
sonal knowledge of the measure, but I feel constrained to keep 
my promise. 2 

Mr. STEVENSON, I wish the gentleman would hear me 
through and then see if we can not get the gentleman from 
Massachusetts to withdraw his objection. We had an oppor- 
tunity to reach the bill the ether evening but we did not reach 
it, and at that time the gentleman from Massachusetts stated 
he would not object. Now, this is the situation: If this were 
an ordinary situation I would not be particularly insistent about 
it; I would let him go along and take his chances with the 
balance of the linter fellows. But they held him until: the 
15th of November, four days after the Armistice, and then they 
released everything and threw his linters back on him. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, I am obliged to object. 

Mr. BULWINKLE. Will not the gentleman from Michigan 
withhold his objection? 
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Mr. STEVENSON. This man is to be sold ont next month 
absolutely, lock, stock, and barrel, on account of this thing. 
That is what will happen to him if he does not get his money, 
[Cries of “ Regular order! “] 

The SPEAKER. The regular order has been demanded. 

Mr, BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order 
that there is no quorum present. If we are not to have an 
opportunity to discuss these questions we had better get a 

uorum. 
i Mr. BULWINKLE. Will not the gentleman from Michigan 
withold his objection? | 

Mr. CRAMTON. So far as I am concerned, I am willing to 
withhold my objection, and I am sorry to haye to make the 
objection. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, for the purpose of allowing 
the gentleman from North Carolina to ask some questions I 
withhold my point of no quorum. 

Mr. BULWINKLE. I want to say to the gentleman that 
while I realize the gentleman has made a promise, yet there is 
another matter behind it, and it is a question that you should 
have in mind in considering it. 

Mr. SPEAKS. Will the gentleman yield a moment? 

Mr. BULWINKLE. Les. 

Mr. SPEAKS. I would like to ask the gentleman from Michi- 
gan if the gentleman knows of any reason why this claim 
should not be allowed? z 

Mr. CRAMTON. One reason is that I have given the gentle- 
man my promise to object. 

Mr. SPEAKS. Does the gentleman know personally of any 
reason why the Government should not pay this claim? 

Mr. CRAMTON. I know nothing about it; but I have given 
my word to the gentleman and that is sufficient for me. 

Mr. BULWINKLE. Will the gentleman yield for a moment? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Certainly. 

Mr. BULWINKLDB. The last time this bill was up, as the 
gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. Stevenson] has said, the 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. UNDERHILL] told us he 
was not going to object to this bill; that he would not be here. 

Mr. CRAMTON. I have a high regard for the gentleman 
from North Carolina [Mr. BuLWINKLE]; does the gentleman 
from North Carolina assure me that he has had the assurance 
of the gentleman from Massachusetts that he would not object 
to this measure? . 

Mr. BULWINKLE. The gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
UNDERHILL] stated that he would not object to this measure ; 
that while he did not approve of it, yet he was not coming into 
the House, and he told the gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. 
STEVENSON] the same thing. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, I am obliged to accept the 
statement of these gentlemen, and I withdraw my objection. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. STEVENSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that a similar bill (S. 1633) be considered in lieu of the House 
bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and is 
hereby, authorized and directed to pay to James F, Jenkins, out of any 
money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the sum of $21,000, 
being in payment for 600 bales of cotton linters taken by the United 
States on or about July 26, 1918, and the storage thereon up to and 
including December 14, 1920. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 
A similar House bill was laid on the table. 


5 J. B. GLANVILLE AND OTHERS 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the Dill 
(S. 1253) to reimburse J. B. Glanville and others for losses 
and damages sustained by them through the negligent dipping 
of tick-infested cattle by the Bureau of Animal Industry, De- 
partment of Agriculture. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

Mr. McREYNOLDS. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

Mr, TINCHER. Will the gentleman withhold his objection? 

Mr. McREYNOLDS. Certainly. 

Mr. TINCHER. Mr. Speaker, this is a bill that has passed 
the Senate, after being considered during the last two sessions 
of Congress, without a dissenting vote. It is a bill that the 
Secretary of Agriculture not only has indorsed but has written 


a letter, which is on file with the Finance Committee of the 
Senate, asking that the money to pay this claim be put on an 
appropriation bill stating that the department was liable, 
having incurred the liability of the Government, and stating 
that these men who lost their livestock should be reimbursed. 
As a Member of the House of Representatives I have been here 
through two terms and this is the closing of the third term, 
and this bill has been passed each time by the Senate but we 
haye never been able to get a vote on it in the House of Rep- 
resentatives. I do not think it is our fault altogether, but is 
due to the procedure here in the House. Members talk about 
men being sold out, here are men who have been sold out and 
are afoot. They have had their property taken from them on 
account of this mistake and the employee of the Government 
admits the claim and the administrative officer of the depart- 
ment of the Government involved asks the privilege of paying 
it, and has even gone to the extent of asking the other body 
over his signature as a member of the Cabinet to attach it to 
one of the appropriation bills. 

I want to know whether the members of the Claims Com- 
mittee who are opposed to this bill will agree that if I shall 
offer an amendment a few moments later to send this matter 
to the Court of Claims they will withdraw their objection and 
let us amend the bill in that way and d'spose of it? 

Mr. McREYNOLDS. I will say to the gentleman from Kan- 
sas that there are four of us who filed a minority report in 
this case. I took up the question of amending the bill so as 
to refer the matter to the Court of Claims, and I found some 
opposition on the part of the other gentlemen. They are here 
to speak for themselves, the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Box] 
and the gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. BULWINKLE]. 

Mr. TINCHER. Is there any gentleman who will object to 
sending this matter to the Court of Claims and letting these 
men have their day in court? They can not get a vote in 
Congress. 

Mr. BOX. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TINCHER. Certainly. 

Mr. BOX. The gentleman from Texas would have no objec- 
tion to this claim going to the Court of Claims, provided the act 
referring it te the Court of Claims protected the interests of 
the Government as to its liability for damages because of im- 
perfections in the quarantine, which is the question involved. 
The question is whether the Government of the United States 
shall be held liable for damages because a quarantine has not 
been 100 per cent perfect. The gentleman from Texas would 
not agree to a general reference unless the bill were so pro- 
tected by a statement of the liability as would leave the ques- 
tion of liability just as the law would leave it; in other words, 
the gentleman from Texas is willing for the Government's 
immunity to be waived but would not have Congress waive the 
legal question involved. . 

Mr. TINCHER. Inasmuch as the officer charged with the re- 
sponsibility of administering the law admits the liability and 
has asked the Congress to pay it, I will agree now that if you 
will pass the bill over until later in the evening I will accept 
e an amendment, because anything is better than 
nothing. 

Mr. BOX. I doubt very seriously whether this bill could bo 
so amended in haste this evening so that the gentleman from 
Texas would feel that the rights of the Government had been 
carefully safeguarded. 

Mr. BULWINKLE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOX. Yes. 

Mr. BULWINKLBE. I suggest that three or four of us see if 
we can not do that and in the meantime just pass over the bill. 
Mr. BOX. We will have other business here to attend to, 

Mr. MCREYNOLDS. I would like to ask the gentleman from 
Kansas if he has not an amendment already prepared? 

Mr. TINCHER. I have. 

Mr. McREYNOLDS. I had an amendment of that kind, but 
gentlemen would not agree to it. 

Mr. TINCHER. Would the gentleman agree to the same 
kind of amendment that you put on the bill the other day 
where you sent it to the Court of Claims? 

Mr. BOX. Yes; if it is so restricted as to protect what the 
gentleman from Texas believes are the present rights of the 
Government. 

Mr. TINCHER. I want the Government to have every right, 
and I want to fix the bill so that the cattleman can have a part 
of his rights anyway. I ask unanimous consent that the bill 
may be passed over without prejudice and returned to again. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Kansas asks unani- 
mous consent that the bill be passed without prejudice. Is 
there objection? 

There was no objection, 
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SAMUEL s. WEAVER 
fae next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (5; 
573) for the relief of Samnel S. Weaver. 

ties Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to pay, out of any money in the Treas- 
ury not otherwise appropriated, the sum of $720 to Samuel S. Weaver, 
as full compensation for wounds received by him on board the United 
States steam launch Capron, at Delaware, on or about January 17, 
1900. 


The following committee amendment was read: 
Page 1, Une 5, strike out “$2,000” and insert $720.” 


The committee amendment was agreed to. 

Tue bill was ordered to be read the third time, was read the 
third time, and passed, 

CONVEYING LAND ON MILITARY RESERVATION, SANTA ROSA 

ISLAND, FLA. 

The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill 
(S. 2676) authorizing the Secretary of War to lease, or, in 
his discretion, to convey by quitclaim deed, a certain tract of 
land in the military reservation of Santa Rosa Island, Fla, 

The Clerk read the title to the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? `' 

Mr. BLANTON. Reserving the racked to object, who has 
charge of this bill? I ask that it be passed over without 
prejudice. 5 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. I object. 

The SPHAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

Mr. BLANTON. I am going to object. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas objects, 

EDWARD N. MOORE 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill 
(II. R. 5278) for the relief of Edward N. Moores 

The Clerk read the title to the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

he Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


He it enacted, etc., That In the administration of any law conferring 
rights, privileges, or benefits upon honorably discharged soldiers Ed- 
ward N. Moore shall hereafter be held and considered to have been 
honorably discharged from the military service of the United States as 
a private of Company A, Fifty-first Regiment New York Volunteer 
Infantry, and Battery A, Fifth Regiment United States Artillery, on 
the 19th day of August, 1865: Provided, That no pension shall accrue 
prior to the passage of this act. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 
PLEASANT P. W. HARRIS 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 7131) for the relief of Pleasant P. W. Harris. 

The Clerk read the title to the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Re it enacted, ete., That in the administration of any laws conferring 
rights; privileges, and benefits upon honorably discharged soldiers, 
Pleasant P. W. Harris shall hereafter be held and considered to have 
been in the military service of the United States as a private in Com- 
pany K, Second Regiment Arkansas Volunteer Cavalry, from the 18th 
day of December, 1863, to the 18th day of December, 1864, and to 
have been discharged honorably as such on the latter date. 


The following committee amendments were read: 

Line 5, strike out the letter “P” and insert in lieu thereof the 
letter R.“ 

Line 10, change the period to à colon and add the following: Pro- 
vided, That no back pay, pension, or allowance shall be held to have 
accrued prior to the passage of this act.” 

The committee amendments were agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read 
a third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

The title was amended. 

JAMES SHOOK 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the Dill. 


(H. R. 7138) for the relief of James Shook. 
The Clerk read the title of the bill. i 
The SPHAKER. Is there objection? 


a 


Mr. BLANTON. Reserving the right to object, the record 
in this case shows that this man deserted January 1, 1865, and 
was absent from the company during eight months. The com- 
pany was not mustered out until August, 1865. I think his ex- 
cuse is rather slim. He waited years after the war was over 
before ever trying to correct his record, and he is now 77 years 


old. He could have filed proof of his being sick with rheuma- 


tism, which is his only excuse for not going to his company 
many years ago. Now he wants a pension from 1865 down to 
1925, and comes here and wants us to correct his record, to re- 
move the charge of desertion, and give him a pension. Is not 
that so? 

Mr. RAGON. No. 

Mr. BLANTON. What are the facts? 

ai If those were the facts, I would object to it 
myself, 

Mr. BLANTON. That is what the report shows. 

Mr. RAGON. No; the report does not show that. If. the 
gentleman will let me explain it, I think I can satisfy him. 

Mr. BLANTON, I have no objection to the gentleman’s ex- 


plaining it. 

Mr. RAGON. Some features of the gentleman's statement 
are correct. 

Mr, BLANTON. I have read the report, and then I have 
read between the lines. 

Mr. RAGON. There is no “ between the lines” to it. If the 


gentleman will reserve his objection, I shall explain to him as 
best I can, and shall explain from the standpoint of a partial 
personal investigation of the case. In the first place, the 
amendment here cuts off any back pension. 

Mr. BLANTON. Oh, yes; that is in all the bills, 
mittee requires you to put that in. 

Mr. RAGON. They did not require me to do anything of the 
kind. ‘They just wrote it in themselves. j 

Mr. BLANTON, That is the way they require it. 
Mr. RAGON. The fact is that this old gentleman had served 
from 1863—I believe it was in November—up until some time 
about January 12—— 

Mr, BLANTON. He served 13 months exactly. 

Mr. RAGON. Somewhere around that. 

Mr. BLANTON, From December 1—— 

Mr. RAGON, Is the gentleman going to let me make the 


The com- 


statement or is he going to make it? 


Mr. BLANTON. Oh, I want to help the gentleman. 

Mr. RAGON. Let me make the statement. The last time 
the bill was up the gentleman from New York objected to it, 
and I meant to bring over the affidavits in the case, which I 
am sure would convince the gentleman beyond any question of 
doubt that this is a meritorious claim; but the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. Wunznachl, as the gentleman knows, is seriously 
ill at his hotel, and I could not see him and get these affidavits 
from him. This old man lived about 12 miles out from the 
county seat of Franklin County, which is Ozark. The gentle- 
man will understand that the location of the Federal soldiers 
and the company to which he belonged at that time was at 
Fort Smith. The place where he was confined with illness was 
within the Federal lines. He was not over 20 miles from his 
company. He was sent home for some reason or other, I have 
forgotten what, but it was a legitimate reason. He had been 
suffering with rheumatism, and while there he was confined 
to his hed and remained in bed something over a year and a 
half with rheumatism, He was doctored by Doctor Borland, 
and that is one of the reasons for the delay in this case, for, as 
the gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. Winco] well knows, Doctor 
Borland was an aged man and suffered a nervous breakdown, 
and in his last days was not in possession of his best mental 
faculties.: This bill has been in Congress for some 10 or 15 
years to my own knowledge. 

Mr. BLANTON.. Will the gentleman answer one question? 

Mr. RAGON. Yes, 

Mr. BLANTON, Is it not a fact that this man enlisted in 
December, 1863, and served to the ist of January, 1865, which 
was 13 months? 

Mr. RAGON. I think it was in November that he enlisted, 

Mr. BLANTON. Then, 14 months. 

Mr. RAGON. Something like that. 

Mr. BLANTON. Then he was absent from his company 
from the 1st of January, 1865, until the company was mustered 
out, in the latter part of August, 1865. 

Mr. RAGON. I can not state the dates between which he 
was absent from his company, but he was confined to his bed 
with this rheumatism beginning on the 12th of November. 

Mr. BLANTON. Let me state this: As was said a while ago, 
in view of the fact that the administration inspector, the gentle- 
man from Ohio [Mr. Brae], saith not to the contrary, I shall 
not object. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, ete., That in the administration of any laws conferring 
rights, privileges, and benefits upon honorably discharged soldiers, 
James Shook shall be hereafter held and considered to have been honor- 
ably discharged on November 18, 1864, from the service of the United 
States as a private of Company C, Second Regiment Arkansas Volunteer 
Infantry. 


With the following committee amendment: 


At the end of the bill insert: “ Provided, That no back pay, pension, 
or allowance shall be held to have accrued prior to the passage of 
this act.” 


The committee amendment was agreed to and the bill as 
amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 


TENNESSEE M'CLOUD 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the Dill 
(H. R. 8749) to correct the military record of Tennessee 
McCloud. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present consid- 
eration of the bill? 

Mr. VESTAL. Mr. Speaker, I object. 


JESSIE M. WHITE 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill 
(S. 827) for the relief of Jessie M. White. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

There was no objection. = 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, ete., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to pay to Jessie M. White, widow of 
Mark White, out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appro- 
priated, the sum of $2,500, in compensation for injuries sustained in 
the discharge of his duties while employed in the Canal Zone, and 
which resulted in his death. 


With the following committee amendment: 


Page 1, after line 9, insert: “ Provided, That no part of the amount 
of any item appropriated in this bill in excess of 10 per cent thereof 
shall be paid or delivered to or received by any agent or agents, attorney 
or attorneys on aceount of services rendered or adyances made in 
connection with said claim: Provided, That it shall be unlawful for 
any agent or agents, attorney or attorneys to exact, collect, withhold, 
er receive any sum which in the aggregate exceeds 10 per cent of 
the amount of any item appropriated in this bill on account of 
services rendered or advances made in connection with said claim, 
any contract to the contrary notwithstanding. Any person violating 
the provisions of this act shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, 
and upon conviction thereof shall be fined in any sum not exceeding 
$1,000.” 


Mr. VESTAL. Mr, Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. Is 
this bill now being reported No. 237 on the calendar? 

The SPEAKER. It is No. 241 on the calendar, The gentle- 
man objected to No. 237. 

Mr. VESTAL. Mr. Speaker, I desire to withdraw my objec- 
tion to 237. I misunderstood the call of the Clerk on this bill. 
I desired to object to the bill that is now under consideration. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman is too late. 

Mr. VESTAL. I misunderstood the number of the bill. 

Mr. SEARS of Florida. Mr. Speaker, I accept the committee 
amendment, but I understand there is no attorney in this case, 
This is a meritorious case and I sincerely trust the Senate 
will agree to the amendment in order that the bill may be 
finally disposed of at this session. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the com- 
mittee amendment. 

The committee amendment was agreed to and the bill as 
amended was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. Sears of Florida, a moton to reconsider 
the vote by which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 

Mr. VESTAL. Mr. Speaker, I desire to withdraw my objec- 
tion to Calendar No. 237. 


TENNESSEE M'CLOUD 


The SPEAKER. The Clerk will again report the bill. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


A bill (H. R. 8749) to correct the military record of Tennessee 
McCloud, 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. McKEOWN. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
I notice the bill is reported by the author of the bill. I think 
that is a bad practice, and I object to it. 

The SPEAKER, The gentleman from Oklahoma objects, 


GEORGE M. APPLE 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (S. 
1763) to validate certain payments made to George M. Apple 
and to authorize the General Accounting Office to allow credit 
to certain disbursing officers for payments of salaries made on 
properly certified and approved vouchers. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. BLANTON. Reserving the right to object. 

Mr. VESTAL. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

Mr. VAILE. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from Ohio Mr. 
Becc], who occupied the place now held by the gentlemau 
from Indiana, was satisfied the other night—— 

Mr. BLANTON. I will reserve the right to object. 

I do not understand the point the gentleman from Colorado 
is making. 

5 Mr. VAILE. I think I could satisfy the gentleman's objec- 
on. 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. VAILE. Certainly. 

Mr. BLANTON. This is another bill to get around the 
Comptroller General. 

Mr. VAILE. Oh, no; not at all. That has been accomplished 
long ago. [Thughter.] 

Mr. BLANTON. I agree with the gentleman; 
gress has just about done away with that office. 

Mr. VAILE. Here is the point. The question is as to 
whether the Comptroller General was ruling correctly under 
the statute. This man got an opinion from the Civil Service 
Commission that he was allowed by law to take this place. 
He got his status established on his request from the Civil 
Service Commission and he acted in full faith in what he did, 
and because of a dispute between the Civil Service Commission 
and the Comptroller General he is deprived of salary and—— 

Mr. BLANTON, I will state to the gentleman from Colo- 
rado that he has performed such a wonderful service for the 
old maids of the country that I will withdraw the objection. 

Mr. VAILE. I thank the gentleman. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, ete., That payments of salaries or compensation made 
to George M. Apple as an employee of the Federal Board for Voca- 
tional Education, the War Risk Insurance Bureau, the United States 
Veterans’ Bureau, and the United States Veterans’ Bureau regional 
oftice in Denver, Colo., in the period from November 20, 1920, to 
August 17, 1922, on properly certified and approved vouchers, be, and 
the same are hereby, validated, notwithstanding the provisions of 
section 2 of the act entitled “An act making appropriations for the 
legislative, executive, and judicial expenses of the Government for 
the fiseal year ending June 30, 1895, and for other purposes,” ap- 
proved July 81, 1894, and that the General Accounting Office be, 
and ig hereby, authorized and directed to allow credit in the settle- 
ment of the accounts of disbursing officers making such payments to 
the extent that credit for the payments has not already been given: 
Provided, That any amount heretofore collected from said George M. 
Apple on account of payments so validated shall be refunded to him 
from appropriation or appropriations credited with the refundments. 


The bill was ordered to be read the third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 


TENNESSEE M’CLOUD 


Mr. McKEOWN. Mr. Speaker, I desire to withdraw my 
objection to the bill H. R. 8749 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill once more. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (II. R. 8749) to correct the military record of Tennessee 
McCloud. : 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 
Chair hears none. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, ete., That in the administration of any laws con- 
ferring rights, privileges, and benefits upon honorably discharged sol- 
diers, Tennessee McCloud, who was a private in Company I, Thirteenth 
Regiment Tennessee Volunteer Cavalry, shall be held and considered to 
have been discharged honorably from the military service of the United 


it has. Con- 


[After a pause.] The 


States ag a private of said company and regiment on September 6, 
1865: Provided, That no bounty, pay, or allowances shall be held as 
accrued prior to the passage of this act. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read the third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 


ANNE C. SHT ER y 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the Dill 
(II. R. 1824) for relief of the estate of Anne C. Shymer. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. BOX. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

Mr. MILLS. May I ask the gentleman—— 

Mr. BOX. I will withhold it if the gentleman cares to make 
a statement, but I think I am fairly familiar with the facts of 
the case. 

Mr. MILLS. I think the gentleman is; but the gentleman 
remembers this bill passed the House during the last Con- 
gress and failed in the Senate. It has now passed the Senate 
and is pending before the House once more. The last time the 
bill was up the gentleman from Texas IMr. Brack] objected 
to it and stated he would look into the matter further, and he 
did look into it and tells me, as far as he is concerned, he 
thought he was satisfied. 

Mr. BOX. I should like yery much to withdraw the ob- 
jection, but I will be compelled to object. 


DE KIMPKE CONSTRUCTION co. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill 
(S. 970) for the relief of the De Kimpke Construction Co., of 
West Hoboken, N. J. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection? 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

Mr. McKEOWN. I object. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Michigan. Mr. Speaker, this claim is 
one which has been reported favorably by the Secretary of the 
Navy and in the closing statement upon this claim it says: 


The department feels that the De Kimpke Construction Co. should 
be reimbursed—— 


Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I withdraw my objection. 

Mr. McKEOWN. I object. 

Mr. STRONG of Kansas. Will the gentleman withhold his 
objection? 

Mr. McKEOWN. Mr. Speaker, this is a case where a con- 
tract failed to be carried out. When the war was over the 
Government stopped the contract. z 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Michigan. The contract had been entered 
into by this company with the Navy Department, but the terms 
of the contract had not been reduced to writing. The concern 
had gone on and expended considerable money in the carrying 
out of its contract, and at the request of the Navy Department, 
of course, the matter was dropped—— 

Mr. McKEOWN. If they had a contract made and had ex- 
pended money on it, I have no objection—— 

Mr. BLANTON. If the gentleman will yield, the committee 
has reduced the amount down to the amount the department 
recommended. 

Mr. McKEOWN. Well, I have no objection, after a man 
honestly went into a contract and spent his money. I will 
withdraw my objection. 

The SPEAKER, The objection is withdrawn. The Clerk 
will report the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to pay, out of any money in the Treas- 
ury not otherwise appropriated, to the De Kimpke Construction Co., of 
West Hoboken, N. J., the sum of $5,655.69 in full settlement of dam- 
ages suffered by reason of the withdrawal by the Navy Department in 
November, 1918, of the award of contract to said company for the 
construction of an oxidation absorption building at the naval proving 
grounds, Indianhead, Md. 


The SPEAKER. The question is on the third reading of the 
bill. 
The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the next bill. 


MURRAY A. COBB 
The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill 
(S. 1815) for the relief of Capt. Murray A. Cobb. 
The title of the bill was read. 
The SPEAKER, Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of this bill? 
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Mr. BLANTON. - I reserve the right to object. 

Mr. Speaker, this is a bill that seeks to reimburse a captain 
in the United States Army to the extent of $4,331.20, alleged 
to have been paid out for medical and hospital treatment for 
tubereulosis. 

There are several thousand men who served in the Army 
during the war, not as captains but as privates, who are now 
suffering from tuberculosis, and they have had their cases 
turned down by the Veterans’ Bureau. They have had to ex- 
pend as much money as they could raise to keep alive. We 
ought to treat them all alike. On the ist of January the time 
for connecting tuberculosis up with service origin expired. 
Since the 1st of January a man now afflicted with tuberculosis 
is not able to prove it to be of service origin, when as a matter 
of fact he might have been gassed during the war, and that in 
itself could have caused tuberculosis. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Michigan. Mr. Speaker, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. Ju a moment. We ought to pass general 
legislation extending the time when the mere fact of a man 
having tuberculosis can be assumed to be of service origin 
without his proving it if he served in France. If we give this 
$4,331.20 to a captain we ought to see that the privates, hun- 
dreds and thousands of whom in the United States are now suf- 
fering from this very grave disease, are cared for. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes. 

Mr. TYDINGS. This man was in my division. I knew the 
case very well. 

Mr. BLANTON, 

Mr. TYDINGS. 
at all. 

Mr. BLANTON. I am speaking of these poor privates who 
are dying without help. 

Mr. TYDINGS. This man was in a terrible condition, and 
he did not know what was taking place with him, and he was 
ordered to be sent to another place to save his life. 

Mr. BLANTON. I know the gentleman from Maryland 
wants to help this captain out. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I have not seen him since the war. If a 
man is delirious and at the lowest stage physically possible, 
and his doctors order him away without his consent, and he is 
taken away and can not be moved afterwards, does the gen- 
tleman think that that man, after serving his country, should 
be penalized for obeying his superior officer’s orders? The case 
was badly handled, I admit, but it was not the captain's fault. 

Mr. BLANTON. We ought to pass a provision requiring the 
Veterans’ Bureau to consider tuberculosis as of service origin 
when a man who had service on the battle front of France con- 
tracts it. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Michigan. 
man yield? 

Mr, BLANTON. Yes. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Michigan. This man was not suffering 
from tuberculosis. This man was suffering from Pott's disease, 
a very serious affection of the spine. 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman object to my offering, 
at the end of the bill, a proviso to the effect that the Veterans’ 
Bureau, where it is shown that men are suffering from tuber- 
culosis of any kind prior to January 21, 1926, shall consider 
Such disease to be of service origin? You can put all sorts of 
riders on in another body. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. VESTAL. I object. 

The SPEAKER. Objection is made. 
the next bill. 


PAYMENT OF CLAIMS FOR DAMAGES TO AND LOSS OF PRIVATE 
PROPERFY 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill 
(S. 2527) for the payment of claims for damages to and loss 
of private property incident to the training, practice, opera- 
tion, or maintenance of the Army. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

Mr. McKEOWN. I object, Mr. Speaker. 

Mr. LINEBERGER. I hope the gentleman will withhold his 
objection. 

Mr. McKEOWN. I will withhold the objection. 

Mr, LINEBERGER. This bill contains some particularly 
meritorious items. ‘There is one item in the bill of which I 
happen to have personal knowledge. It is an omnibus bill, and 
among the items carried in it is the Mary Bauman claim, It 
is the claim of a poor, old woman who had a ranch out in the 


I am not speaking of the merits. 
He was not a captain in the Regular Army 


Mr. Speaker, will the gentle- 


The Clerk will report 
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dry farming country in the Antelope Valley of California; 
an Army balloon, during the war, eame over her little ranch 
and exploded and burned up everything she had. She is 
practically in the poorhouse to-day. The claim has been re- 
duced from over $2,500, which was the actual amount of the 
damage she suffered, to a little over $1,000. 

1 simply want to read to the House the statement on the 
Mary Bauman claim alone. 

Mr. McKBOWN. I want to ask the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia this qnestion—— 

Mr. LINEBPRGER. Has the gentleman the report? 

Mr. McKEOWN. Yes. The Secretary of War refused to 
recommend a portion of this bill on the ground that the proof 
was unsatisfactory. What has the gentleman to say about 
that? 

Mr. LINEBERGER. All necessary proof has been submitted 
and the Secretary of War has given his full indorsement to 
the Mary Bauman claim, as it is carried in this bill. If the 
gentleman will look on page 2, under the head of Summary 
of Claims,” he win find a statement with regard to the Mary 
Bauman claim. 

Mr. McKEOWN. ‘There are many claims involved in this 
bill. Why were they put in one bill? 

Mr. LINEBERGER: Under the circumstances, it appears 
that is the only way we can pass the bill, and I understand all 
the claims included in the bill have been approved by the War 
Department. 

Mr. STRONG of Kansas. That is not quite true; and let me 
make this statement: I introduced this bill at the request of 
the Secretary of War and referred it to a subeommittee. The 
Seeretary of War has approved every claim in the bill. The 
language the gentleman refers to is a claim that is not in- 
eluded in the bill. That has been stricken out. $ 

Mr. McKEOWN, I want to ask the gentleman whether it is 
the usual practice to put various claims into one Dill and 
blanket them in one bill? ; 

Mr. STRONG of Kansas. No; but the Secretary of War had 
a lot of claims that the War Department had approved; he 
sent them to the War Claims Committee and asked that a bill 
be introduced: I introduced it, referred it to a subcommittee, 
and it was acted upon. Only those claims approved by the 
War Department are included in the bill. 

Mr. McKEOWN. I do not want to be captious about it, but 
my main objection is because the Secretary of War said he 
could not recommend a portion of the bill, but here are a num- 
ber of different claims blanketed in one bill, and I think that is 
not good practice. 

Mr. STRONG of Kansas. Every one of them was approved 
by the Secretary ‘of War, examined by the subcommittee very 
carefully. The gentleman from Michigan [Mr. WIILIAus] was 
the chairman of that subcommittee, and he can assure you that 
every claim is a just claim. 

Mr. McKEOWN. If that practice can be followed yon could 
blanket all these claims in one bill. I am not going to object 
if the gentleman will say that the future practice will be not 
to come in here and blanket a lot of claims in one bill. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Michigan. I can say to the gentleman 
that I understand this has been done in previous Congresses, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, eto., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he 
Is hereby, authorized and directed to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to claimants named im this act 
the several sums appropriated herein, for the payment of claims for 
damages to and loss of private property incident to the training, 
practice, operation, or maintenance of the Army, namely: 

To Mary Bauman, Lancaster, Calif., $1,048.75; to R. W. Eubanks, 
Atlanta, Ga., $842.28; to William R. Midgley, Oceanport, N. J., $538; 
to Standard Shipbuilding Corporation, New York City, $3,921.59; to 
Lord Dry Doek. Corporation, Weehawken, N. J., $1,084.55; to Fred 
E. Jones, New York City, $13,457.64; to Stephenson & Bills, Lake- 
wood, N. J., $2,211.90; to B. F. Jones estate, Pittsburgh, Pa., 
$596.06; to W. S. Licyds (Inc.), New. York City, $890.83; to Fire- 
men's Fund Insurance Co., New York City, 8890.33; to St. Paul 
Fire & Marine Insurance Co., of New York City, 8890.33; to Mrs. W. D. 
Holman (estate of Moses Samuels), Lakewood, N. J., $13,368.18; 
to Dominion of Canada, Ottawa, Canada, $1,200; to James R. Sutton, 
Kempton, III., $850; to Arabella D. Huntington, New York City, 
$524.27; to Porto Rico Coal Co., San Juan, Porte Rico, $1,000; to 
the New York State Fair Commission, Syracuse, N. Y., $12,098.25; 
to Riverside Contracting Co., Brooklyn, N. X., $8,893.01; to Charies 
Jensen, Omaha, Nebr., $1,028.50; to Cornell Steamboat Co., New 


York City $1,235; to Southern Transportation Co., Philadelphia, Pa., 


$6851; to Joe A. Ottman, Mercedes, Tex., $512.20; to Silver Lake Park 
Co., Atlanta, Ga., $18,000; to Lee C. Davis, Wrightstown, N. J., 
$1,807.61. 


With the following committee amendment: 


On page 2, line 2, strike out to R. W. Eubanks, Atlanta, Ga., 
$842.28; to William R. Midgley, Oceanport, N. J., $538." 

In Une 8, strike ont to B. F. Jones estate, Pittsburgh, Pa., 
$596.06.” 

In lines 15, 16, 17, and 18, strike out James R. Sutton, Kempton, 
TIL, $850; to Arabella D. Huntington, New York City, $524.27; to 
Porto Rico Coal Co., San Juan, Porte Rico, $1,000; to the New York 
State Fair Commission, Syracuse, N X., 812,098.25.“ 

In Hnes 22, 23, 24, and 25, strike out to Southern Transportation 
Co, Philadelphia, Pa., 8651; to Joe A. Ottman, Mercedes, Tex., 
$512.20. to Lee C. Davis, Wrightstown, N. J." 5 

Page 3, line 1, strike out “ $1,807.61," and Insert “to R. B. Mac- 
Callum and Dr. E. E. Wagner, Wilkes-Barre, Pa., $2,232.75 ; to Kinsey- 
Davidson Electric Welding Co., Milwaukee, Wis., $3,500." 


The committee amendments were agreed to. 
The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 


WILLIAM A. GLASSON 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 1307) for the relief of William A. Glasson. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present consid- 
eration of the bill? 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
I want to call attention to what the Acting Adjutant General 
says about this matter: j 


These men appear to have deserted while on duty with their troop. 
Nothing is found of record to show that they were on detached service 
at the time, 


Mr. FRENCH. Will the gentleman withhold his objection? 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes; I withhold it. i 

Mr. FRENCH. I want to say very frankly that I do not 
believe it is possible for proof to be brought forward to sub- 
Stantiate the contention of this claimant, William A. Glasson. 
William A. Glasson was a private in the company, and aceord- 
ing to the affidavits he has submitted he was one of four or 
five who were sent out, as he supposed, under a man who had 
been acting sergeant of the company. Next morning, after 
this group had proceeded on the mission, William A. Glasson 
recognized that the little party was completely separated from 
the company. He was not aware even then that a desertion 
program was being engineered. However, he did desire to 
return to the command and insisted that he be permitted to 
do so: The aeting sergeant refused to permit him to leave 
and insisted that conditions in the country were so hazardous 
that the little band should hold tegether for their mutual pro- 
tection. Some days later the acting sergeant and the other 
associates deserted Mr. Glasson. Mr. Glasson worked his way 
to Denver, Colo., where he surrendered to the chief of police 
and undertook to get in touch with the commanding officer 
from whose command he had become separated. The chief of 
police, according to Mr. Glasson’s afidavit, wired the com- 
manding officer of the surrender of Glasson and received the 
reply that Glasson was no longer needed, as on account of an 
injury he was to be discharged. 

From that time on Mr. Glasson has tried to obtain an honor- 
able discharge. More than that, it appears that the said 
William A, Glasson enlisted as a member of the National 
Guard of Colorado in September, 1879, and that he was a 
member of the expedition under command of General Cook 
and Captain Hawley against the Ute Indians in 1879 and 1880; 
that he enlisted as a member of the Denver Zouaves, which 
in 1883 became Company D, First Infantry, Colorado National 
Guard, and that he was discharged with honorable record from 
said organization June 20, 1889, and, following further service, 
honorably discharged July 2, 1890, after having served seven 
years with the National Guard of Colorado, 

It also appears that under the military law which existed 
from 1877 to 1890 Glasson was subject to court-martial as a 
deserter had the department desired to proceed against him. 

The acting sergeant of the company and the four or five 
other members of the detachment have not been heard of since 
and have neyer made application for discharge. But so far as 
Glasson is concerned, while he ean not prove the statements 
that he swears to, I submit that the whole record of the case 
supports strongly the contention of his right to an honorable 
discharge. 
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Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FRENCH. I will be glad to yield. 

Mr. BLANTON. In view of the fact that the administration 
has no one on the watchtower to oppose these bills, I shall not 
oppose the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection, 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That in the administration of the pension laws 
and the laws governing the National Home for Disabled Volunteer 
Soldiers, or any branch thereof, William A. Glasson shall hereafter 
be held and considered to have been honorably discharged from the 
military service of the United States as a private of Troop B, Seventh 
Regiment United States Cavalry: Provided, That no pension shall 
accrue prior to the passage of this act. 


Mr. VESTAL. Mr. Speaker, I desire to offer an amendment. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Indiana offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. VESTAL: On page 1, strike out all of 
lines 9 and 10 after the word “ Provided,” in line 9, and insert: 
“That no back pay, pension, or allowance shall be held to have accrued 
prior to the passage of this act.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. - 


ORRIN F. STRICKLAND 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 2107) for the relief of Orrin F. Strickland. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That in the administration of any laws conferring 
rights, privileges, and benefits upon honorably discharged soldiers, 
Orrin F. Strickland, late of Company D, One hundred and eleventh 
Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, shall hereafter be held and 
considered to have been discharged honorably from the military service 
of the United States as a member of said company and regiment on the 
26th day of December, 1864. 


With the following committee amendment: 


Page 1, line 10, after the figures ‘* 1864,” insert: “Provided, That no 
baek pay, pension, or allowance shall be held to have accrued prior to 
the passage of this act.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 


ROBERT W. CALDWELL 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill 
(II. R. 8672) for the relief of Robert W. Caldwell. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of War be, and he is hereby, 
anthorized and directed to revoke the order dismissing Robert W. 
Caldwell from the military service of the United States as a major 
of the First Regiment Obio Volunteer Heavy Artillery, and to Issue 
to him an honorable discharge as of the date of said order: Provided, 
That nothing in the terms of this act shall be so construed as to entitle 
the said Caldwell to any or all allowances In addition to those which 
he has already received, 


With the following committee amendments: 


Page 1, line 3, strike out the words that the Secretary of War be, 
and he is hereby, authorized and directed to revoke the order dis- 
missing” and insert in lieu thereof the words “ that in the adminis- 
tration of any laws conferring rights, privileges, or benefits upon hon- 
orably discharged Soldiers,“ and in line 7, after the word “ Caldwell,” 
insert “shall be held and considered to have been honorably dis- 
charged” ; and in lines 10 and 11 strike out the words “and to issue 
to bim an honorable discharge as of the date of said order.“ 


The committee amendments were agreed to. 
The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed, 


AUTHORIZING DOMINIC I. MURPHY, CONSUL GENERAL OF THE 
UNITED STATES, TO ACCEPT A SILVER FRUIT BOWL PRESENTED TO 
HIM BY THE BRITISH GOVERNMENT 
The next business on the Private Calendar was the Dill 

(S. 1699) authorizing Dominic I. Murphy, consul general of 

the United States of America, to accept a silver fruit bowl pre- 

sented to him by the British Government. 
The Clerk read the title of the bill. 
The SPEAKER, Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 
I object. 


Mr. BLANTON, 
JAMES MADISON BROWN 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 3544) for the relief of James Madison Brown. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? i 

Mr. VESTAL. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
as no one here seems to have this bill in charge, I ask that 
the bill may be passed over. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


MRS. G. A. GUENTHER 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill 
(I. R. 8997) for the relief of Mrs, G. A. Guenther, mother of 
ma late Gordon Guenther, ensign, United States Naval Air 
‘orps. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

Mr. VESTAL. I object, Mr. Speaker. 


JOSEPH A. CHOATE 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 6824) for the relief of Joseph A. Choate. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, eto., That in the administration of any laws conferring 
rights, privileges, and benefits upon honorably discharged soldiers, 
Joseph A. Choate, who served under the name of Alexander Choat 
as a private of Company K, Fourth Regiment Tennessee Volunteer 
Cavalry, shall hereafter be held and considered to have been discharged 
honorably from the military service of the United States as a private 
of said company and regiment on the 25th day of November, 1864. 


The following committee amendment was read: 


Page 1, line 10, after the figures “ 1864,” insert “ Provided, That no 
back pay, pension, or allowance shall be beld to have accrued prior 
to the passage of this act.” 


` The committee amendment was agreed to. 
The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 


FREDERICK MARSHALL . 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (II. R. 
811) for the relief of Frederick Marshall. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. VESTAL. Reserving the right to object. 

Mr. BARBOUR. Does the gentleman wish some information 
in regard to this bill? 

Mr. VESTAL. I shall be glad to hear the gentleman, 

Mr. BARBOUR, This is a case to correct the naval record 
of a man who enlisted in the Navy in 1862, served for some 
time on the west coast of South America, until the vessel went 
up to Magdalena Bay for gun practice. There he was made 
deaf through the concussion of the guns during the practice, 
They left Magdalena Bay and went on to San Francisco, 
There he was shanghaied, taken to Germany, and then went to 
Austria. He was recorded by the Navy Department as a de- 
serter. This man has been living in what is now my district 
in California for many years. He is highly recommended by 
many reputable citizens in his community, including the recent 
national commander of the American Legion, John R. Quinn, 

Mr. VESTAL. What evidence has the gentleman that he was 
shanghaied? 

Mr. BARBOUR. No evidence except his own testimony 
given under oath, that he was shanghaied and taken to Ger- 
many and afterwards came back to San Francisco and reported 
to the naval station there. 
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Mr. VESTAL: What is his age? 

Mr. BARBOUR. He is 80 years old. 

Mr. VESTAL., I withdraw my objection. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I renew the reservation of 
objection. The gentleman withdraws so easily: I want the 

country to know, as well as the membership of the House, just 

why the whip of the administration has objected. He had a 
good reason for it; it was the recommendation of the Secre- 
tary of the Navy, and here is what the Secretary of the 
Navy says: 

I have the honor to inform von as follows: The record of the 
department shows that Frederick Marshall deserted from the Navy on 
November 24, 1863, at a time during the Civil War when his services 
were specially in demand. 


At a time when his services were specially in demand. 

Mr. RAKER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. No; I want you to understand this case, 
The Secretary of the Navy, Edwin Denby, recommends that 
the bill be not passed. Is it because you do not have confi- 
dence in the recommendation of this particular Secretary of 
the Nayy that you withdrew your objection, or is it because 
of something else? 

Mr. VESTAL. I will say that the records in the War De- 
partment in all cases show desertion. 

Mr. BLANTON. This is not in the War Department, it is ia 
the Navy Department. 

Mr. VESTAL, The Navy shows the same thing. But if evi- 
dence can be submitted to show that it was not desertion, if 
the man was shanghaied and did not desert and he has lived 
to be 80 years old and is a good citizen, I think we can not do 
better than to correct the record. I make the assertion on the 
statement of the gentleman from California. 

Mr. BLANTON. What transpired in a minute and a half 
to convince the whip of the great Republican Party that this 
man was shanghaied, I will state that it is a sad day when the 
administration whip and leader is not here, His duty de- 
volyes on somebody else across the aisle. 

Mr. VESTAL. The gentleman understands that when a per- 
son is shanghaied it is impossible to get eny evidence of that 
fact except the evidence of the man himself. 

Mr. BARBOUR. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes. 

Mr. BARBOUR. I want to say to the gentleman that the 
letter of the Secretary of the Navy does show technical de- 
sertion, but he was given shore leave and shanghaied while off 
duty. 

Mr. BLANTON. I will tell you why it is technical; it is 
because the years have passed from 1863 until 1925, the de- 
serter has become an old man who knew that his services were 
badly needed at the time he left the Government service. Con- 
gress now comes in and feels good because we are going to 
adjourn very shortly and is willing to remove this charge. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. But this is an old man, and if the adminis- 
tration is not going to keep somebody here who can stand up, 
I am not going to object to these bills. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion.of the bill? 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Mr. Speaker, I shall not object, but I 
want to ask the gentleman to add the usual proviso, that no 
back pay, pension, or allowance shall be held to have accrued 
prior to the passage of this act. 

Mr. BARBOUR. That is quite agreeable. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. . 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, ete., That in the administration of any laws conferring 
rights, privileges, and benefits upon honorably discharged sailors, 
Frederick Marshall, who enlisted in the United States Navy October 22, 
1862, and served on the Oyane and the Lancaster as an ordinary 
seaman, shall hereafter be held and considered to have been discharged 
honorably from the naval service of the United States on the 2ist day 
of October, 1865. 


Mr. CHINDBLOM. Mr. Speaker, I offer the amendment 
which I send to the desk and ask to have read. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. CHINDBLOM: After line 9 insert „pro- 
vided, That no back pay, pension, or allowance shall be held to have 
accrued prior to the passage of this act.“ 


The amendment was agreed to, and the bill as amended was 


ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 


JOHN CLARENCE SHEA 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
3771) for the relief of John Clarence Shea. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

Mr. VESTAL. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

Mr. STEPHENS. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman reserve 
his objection for a moment? 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, I ask the gentleman 
to withhold his objection for a moment. 

Mr. VESTAL. Mr. Speaker, I reserve the objection: 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, this case is far more 
meritorious than the case to which the gentleman a moment ago 
withdrew his objection. I am satisfied that if the gentleman 
will read the report in this case he will see that this man’s 
record should be corrected. Here is a man who enlisted in the 
Army and was honorably discharged. Then he enlisted in the 
Navy, and while his ship was at Yokohama he failed to report 
one morning, because he drank a little too much, and he was 
marked up as a deserter. When the World War came on, 
being a great many years over the draft age, he offered his 
services and served in the Navy and was honorably discharged. 
In view of his two previous honorable discharges, one from the 
Navy and one from the Army, we think his record should be 
corrected, The case to which the gentleman just withdrew his 
objection was an exceedingly weak case. 

Mr. VESTAL. In one case the man was shanghaied and in 
the other he voluntarily got drunk. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia, It is donbtful as to whether he 
was ever shanghaied. If the gentleman will read the report in 
this case, I think he would not object. 

Mr. STEPHENS, Mr. Speaker, I call the gentleman's atten- 
tion to the fact that this boy served in the Spanish-American 
War and was honorably discharged. He then enlisted in the 
Navy, and while in Japan, accidentally he drank too much, 
and the ship went off and left him. When the World War 
came on, he enlisted and served 21 months in France, and if 
he is not entitled to have his record cleared, when he was left 
on shore in time of peace, I can not see the reason for it. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia, It was the ship's fault that pro- 
duced the desertion. 

Mr. STEPHENS. He served in two wars and the ship went 
off and left him. 

Mr. VESTAL. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman has shown that 
this man was such a wonderful soldier that I withdraw the 
objection. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I renew the objection, or re- 
serve it. I want to show what an easy mark the whip is. I 
shall read from the report of the Secretary of the Navy, who 
says: 

The enactment of this proposed law would furnish an undesirable 
precedent, and as the department regards the case as not meritorious, 
it belng legislation for the benefit of an individual and not for that of 
the naval service, it is recommended, in accordance with the depart- 
ment's consistent practice, that the bill (H. R. 8771) be not enacted. 


This is the recommendation of the Secretary of the Navy, 
and if you gentlemen do not care about passing such bills as 
this then I shall not object. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That in the administration of the compensation 
laws and laws .conferring rights and privileges upon honorably dis- 
charged soldiers, sailors, marines, etc. their widows and dependent 
relatives, John Clarence Shea shall hereafter be held and considered 
to have been discharged honorably from the United States Navy as 
coal passer: Provided, That no back pay or allowance of any kind 
accrue becuuse of the passage of this act. 


Mr. CHINDBLOM. Mr. Speaker, I offer the following 
amendment, which I send to the desk. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. CHINDBLOM : Page 1, line 8, after the 
word “ passer,“ strike ont the remainder of the paragraph and insert: 
“ Provided, That no back pay, pension, or allowance shall be held to 
have accrued prior to the passage of this act.” 


The amendment was agreed to, and the bill as amended was 
ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 
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KATHERINE MACDONALD 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 5812) for the relief of Katherine Macdonald, 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. VESTAL. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
I would like to ask about this bill. What evidence was sub- 
mitted that this money was absolutely owing to this woman? 
Can the gentleman give us some information? 

Mr. EVANS of Montana. Yes. The Government entered 
into a contract to build a tunnel on a reclamation project and 
the contractors defaulted. The Government sued them on their 
bond and collected by compromise some $42,000. The contrac- 
tors had left a lot of unpaid claims for work, for lumber, and 
for material in doing this work and these unpaid claims 
amounted to about $55,000—$42,000 was appropriated by the 
Government to pay the claims and there are some $9,000 of them 
unpaid. This woman was at that time running a boarding 
house and boarded these people. She took their checks, took 
their due bills for labor, and she also took a lot of assigned 
claims for labor and material, and in turn asked the Govern- 
ment to pay those claims. The Government appropriated 
$42,000 and paid as far as it would go, and she is now asking 
reimbursement in the amount of money of about $9,000. 

Mr. BLANTON. This bill will appropriate $9,819? 

Mr. EVANS of Montana. Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. In the report of a committee usually the 
committee gives some basis for paying out $9,000. There is 
not a singie thing shown in the committee report substantiat- 
ing this case at all. We just take the ipse dixit of the committee. 
I think the committee at least ought to give to the House 
evidence to show that there is some reason to pay somebody 
$9,000 out of the Public Treasury. 

Mr. EVANS of Montana. I will say the bill on two occasions 
passed the United States Senate. 

Mr. BLANTON, Anything on asi can pass somewhere 
else. 

Mr. EVANS of Montana. I hold in my hand a report showing 
the claims, contracts, estimates, and so forth. 

Mr. BLANTON. Does not the gentleman think that the 
gentteman from Idaho who reported this bill ought to have 
given us the benefit of this evidence? 

Mr. EVANS of Montana. The gentleman from Idaho is here 
and can speak for himself. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. Speaker, the report is made by Mr. 
Leavrrr, who comes from the State of Montana, where this lady 
lives, and Mr. Leayirr—— 

Mr. BLANTON. I thought it was made by the gentleman 
from Idaho. 

Mr. SMITH. The Secretary of the Interior in his report 
gives the particulars. 

Mr. BLANTON. That does not substantiate the claim at all. 
That is merely a letter to say there were claims outstanding 
and this woman kept in touch with the department from time to 
time, but that does not substantiate the claim at all. 

Mr. SMITH. The evidence is all on file in the department 
upon which this report of the Secretary of the Interior was 
based. 

Mr. BLANTON. I notice that it is not in discord with the 
President’s financial program of paying out money, so let it be 

paid. 

2 5 EVANS of Montana. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. VESTAL. Mr. Speaker, I will have to object. 

Mr. EVANS of Montana. Will the gentleman withhold his 
objection? 

Mr. RAKER. Will the gentleman withhold his objection? 
{Cries of “ Regular order!“ 

The SPEAKER. The regular order is demanded. 

Mr. VESTAL. I have to object. 

CLAUDE s. BETTS 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 8566) for the relief of Claude S. Betts, late ensign 
(pilot) Naval Air Service. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. VESTAL. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. Will the gentleman reserve the right 
to object? 

Mr. VESTAL. Yes, I will reserve it. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. Mr. Speaker, if the gentleman will per- 
mit me, I will state this is a very, I do not like to use the 
word “meritorious” though I may use it, but it is a very 

ease. This man is permanently injured. He is one 
of the most acute and constant sufferers from rectal trouble, 


too distressing for me to mention upon the floor of this 
House. He is perfectly unable to perform any work and his 
disabilities were incurred in the line of duty, and I hope very 
much the gentleman will not insist upon his objection. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. VESTAL. The passage of this legislation would be a 
precedent that we ought not to establish, I should think. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. Well, to be candid with you, I do not 
think to rectify a wrong is ever a precedent that should not be 
followed. 

Mr. EDMONDS. I would like to say that the Committee on 
Claims have several times passed claims for those doctors who 
were killed in line of service, or who contracted disease in line 
of duty. We have paid them a certain amount of compensa- 
tion. It would not be a precedent to be established by the 
passage of this bill. 

Mr. SIMMONS. What wrong is going to be rectified? What 
wrong has the Government done this man? 

Mr. MONTAGUE. He has a disease which was incurred 
while he was in the Government service. All I ask is that he 
be retired as an ensign with retired back pay. He enlisted in 
1918, and he finally went out in 1919. He has been under 
treatment by two or three of the most eminent surgeons in 
America, and his rectal trouble is beyond any cure. It is of 
the most distressing nature. He is utterly unable to perform 
any work. 

Mr. VESTAL. Upon the gentleman's statement, I withdraw 
my objection. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. I appreciate the gentleman’ s humanity. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, eto., That Claude S. Betts, late ensign (pilot) Naval 
Air Service, be made a lieutenant on the retired list of the United 
States Navy: Provided, That nothing herein shall be construed to en- 
title said Claude S. Betts to any back pay or allowances, 


With a committee amendment, as follows: 


Line 4, strike out the words “a lientenant” 
sign.” 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Mr. Speaker, I move to amend the 
proviso to conform to the usual language. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. CHIxonton: Line 5, after the word 
“Navy,” strike out the proviso and imsert in lieu thereof “That no 
back pay, pension, or allowance shall be held accrued prior to the pas- 
sage of this act.” 


Mr. MONTAGUE. I haye no objection to that. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a thir time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the next bill. 


LEONARD R. COATES 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 5135) for the relief of Leonard R. Coates. 

The title of the bill was read. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present consider- 
ation of this bill? 

Mr. BLANTON. I reserve the right to object, Mr. Speaker. 

Mr. TINCHER. I hope the gentleman will not object to this 
bill for two reasons: First, because it is meritorious; and, sec- 
ond, because I hope it will not be back in the Committee on 
Agriculture in the next Congress. 

This is a case, Mr. Speaker, where the Federal Government 
was called upon to look after some cows that proved to be tuber- 
culous. 

Mr. BLANTON. If we could have any reasonable assurance 
that this bill wonld be held down to the amount reported by 
the committee, to wit, $4,750, I would have no objection. But 
I know enough about the way these bills are handled; I have 
found it out by experience. I know that when we pass this 
bill it is going to another body, and the original amount, 
$12,039.22, is going to be put back into the bill, and it will come 
back here and be agreed to in conference, and it will be passed 
here in two minutes’ time without anybody knowing what is 


and insert “an en- 
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in it. The gentleman from Kansas knows that happens here 
all the time. i 

Mr. TINCHER. This bill was reported out unanimously by 
the Committee on Agriculture, as I recall it, and it was after 
a careful hearing that we decided to report it. 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman be a conferee on this 
bill? 

Mr. TINCHER. I think not. I am one degree below that 
grade. But I know that the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. 
HavceN] will not agree to an increase of the amount. From 
the hearings we have had and from the opinions expressed 
in committee I know he will not agree to any amount more 
than is mentioned in the bill. r 

Mr. BLANTON, The only way to keep this thing down is 
to object to them now. I object. 

The SPEAKER. Objection is made. The Clerk will report 
the next bill. 

DISPOSITION OF CERTAIN LANDS IN MINNESOTA 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 1579) authorizing the disposition of certain lands in 
Minnesota. 

The title of the bill was read. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present consid- 
eration of this bill? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Olerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, eto., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is 
hereby, authorized to convey by patent in the usual form to Mary 
Snetsinger lot 7 of section 80, township 50 north, range 23 west, 
fourth principal meridian, with a reservation to the United States of 
all flowage rights in connection with the Sandy Lake Reservoir, upon 
the payment of $1.25 per acre for said land, 


With committee amendments, as follows: 


Page 1, line 7, after the word “ flowage,” insert the words “and 
overflow.” í 

On page 1, line 8, after the word “ Reservoir,” insert the words 
“or any other Government works.” 

Page 1, line 10, insert “Provided, That said patentee, her heirs 
or assigns, shall never recover any damages on account of sald 
flowage or overflow: Provided further, That said reservations and 
provisos shall be set forth in the patent.” 


The SPHRAKER. The question is on agreeing to the com- 
mittee amendments. 

The committee amendments were agreed to. 
The SPEAKER, The question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill, 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the next bill. 

HENRY T. HILL 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 9471) for the relief of Henry T. Hill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the consideration of 
this bill? 

Mr. STRONG of Kansas, Reserving the right to object, 
Mr. Speaker, this is a very meritorious bill, The gentleman 
concerned was erroneously and wrongfully convicted of sleep- 
ing at his post, and was dishonorably discharged from the 
Army. On the last page of the committee’s report you will 
find copied a finding made by the Committee on Military 
Affairs of this House after an investigation by that committee, 
in which they say: 


The committee that has had this case under investigation feels that 
a great injustice has been done Private Hill; that Congress ought to 
immediately grant him the relief asked; and we respectfully submit 
that this bill should pass Congress at the very earliest possible date, 
because this is the most outrageous and inexcusable verdict that has 
ever come to the notice of the membership of this committee. It 
assaults every honest instinct of all who read this record. It is 
entirely out of harmony with truth and right. This verdict brings 
disgrace and disrepute upon the military system of our country. This 
verdict ought not to stand longer as a glaring wrong done an inno- 
cent private soldier and citizen of the United States. 


Mr. BLACK of Texas. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. STRONG of Kansas. Yes. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. If nobody objects to the bill, why is 
the gentleman taking up time? 

‘Mr. STRONG of Kansas. If the gentleman will let me finish 
my statement I will explain my purpose. The bill clearing this 
soldier’s record was passed in the Sixty-seventh Congress, but 


the usual clause was added in the House providing “that no 
back pay should be allowed,” and so forth,. I feel that as chair- 
man of the War Claims Committee I shonld so advise the House 
of this fact and also to state that regardless of such fact I think 
this bill should pass. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he 
is hereby, authorized and directed to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to Henry T. Hill, late of Company 
D, Sixteenth United States Infantry, the sum of $961,.in full com- 
pensation for 35 months’ back pay, 2 months’ extra pay, 3 years, 
clothing allowance, mileage or travel pay as per special act of Con- 
gress, 1901, and reimbursement for transportation and subsistence 
money expended for travel from San Francisco, Calif., to Detroit, Mich., 
sald amounts accrued to the above Pvt. Henry T. Hill for services 
rendered in the military service of the United States in the Philippine 
Islands during the late insurrection, 1899-1900, 


The SPEAKER. The question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the next bill. 


NEW YORK SHIPBUILDING CORPORATION 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 9969) for the relief of the New York Shipbuilding Cor- 
poration for losses incurred by reason of Goyernment orders in 
the construction of battleship No. 42. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present consid- 
eration of the bill? 

Mr. McKEOWN. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. I wish the gentleman from Okla- 
homa would withhold his objection. 

Mr. McKEOWN. I will withhold it. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas, All I have had in mind in connection 
with this bill has been to arrive at a correct solution of the 
matter. One that will be sure to be fair to the Government. 
I will say that I objected to the bill when it was before the 
House at the last night session, held about two weeks ago. 
There are three things involved. One is retroactive wage in- 
creases that were made necessary by reason of a decision of 
the Government Wage Board, another is a wage increase 
granted from the time of the award, and a third is overtime 
payments. The bill covers all three. 

Inasmuch as I objected on a previous occasion I consulted 
with members of the Naval Affairs Committee and they have 
agreed to amendments that will make the bill apply only to 
such retroactive wage increases as the corporation had to pay 
by reason of the Government decision and overtime payments 
which were occasioned by reason of an agreement with the 
Secretary of the Navy to speed up construction. The amend- 
ments that have been agreed upon at my suggestion and which 
I will offer will eliminate $814,000 from the bill. In other 
words, the amendments which I will offer will save the Govern- 
ment $814,000. I believe that if the gentleman from Oklahoma 
would consider it as I have he would arrive at the same con- 
clusion. I am sure he is just as anxious to save the Govern- 
ment as I am. 

Mr, McKEOWN. My objection is based on this proposition: 
I object to the Navy Department making its own settlements, 
I have no objection to going to the Court of Claims, but I object 
to the Navy Department making its own settlements, 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. I will say this in all frankness: I 
believe that if we pass the bill with the amendments which I 
have prepared and which have been agreed upon with members 
of the Naval Affairs Committee, the Government will come out 
a good deal better than if the matter should be sent to the Court 
of Claims. 

Mr. McKEOWN. I am willing to withdraw my objection if 
the gentleman assures me that amendments will be adopted pro- 
tecting the Government. But I do not believe the practice of 
filing claims and failing to go to the Court of Claims is right. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. I agree with the gentleman, and I 
will say that the proponents of the bill proposed to send it to 
the Court of Claims, but I would not agree to the submission 
of the issue involving the $814,000. I am convinced that the 
Government is not liable for any part of that item and there- 
fore I would not agree that it go to the Court of Claims. 

Mr. McKEOWN. Will they agree to accept the amendments 
the gentleman has mentioned? x 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. The members of the Naval Affairs 
Committee have agreed to accept them ; yes. 
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Mr. VINSON of Georgia. As it is the best we can do, we 
must accept the amendments. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc, That the Secretary of the Navy be, and is 
hereby, authorized and directed to ascertain and determine the 
amount of loss caused to the New York Shipbuilding Corporation in 
the performance of the fixed-price contract for the construction of 
battleship No. 42, dated November 9, 1914, on account of increases in 
wages paid by said corporation to its employees in accordance with 
the decisions and awards of the Shipbuilding Labor Adjustment Board 
and on account of payments to employees made by said corporation in 
excess of regular time rates for overtime work under said contract 
in accordance with the direction, authorization, and approval of 
Government authority, and in so far as the amount or amounts so 
ascertained and determined shall increase the cost of such battleship 
No. 42 over the limit of cost thereof heretofore authorized as to such 
vessel such limit of cost is hereby increased accordingly. 


Mr. BLACK of Texas. Mr, Speaker, I offer an amendment. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas offers an 
amendment which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Black of Texas: Page 1, line 8, after the 
word“ wages,“ insert “in so far as they were made retroactive.” 

On page 2, line 4, after the word “amounts,” insert the language 
“of guch retroactive wage increases and overtime payments.” 


The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ments. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 


FRED F. ROGERS 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
9375) granting permission to Fred F. Rogers, commander, 
United States Navy, to accept certain decorations bestowed 
upon him by the Venezuelan Government. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present con- 
sideration of the bill? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none, 
Without objection, an identical Senate joint resolution will be 
substituted and the Honse bill laid on the table. 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the Senate joint resolution, as follows: 


Resolved, etc., That Fred F. Rogers, commander, United States Navy, 
be authorized to accept diploma and decoration of the Order of the 
Bust of Bolivar conferred upon him by the Venezuelan Goyernment, 
on the occasion of the visit of the American Ambassador Extraordinary 
and Minister Plenipotentiary Buchanan, who was sent to Venezuela in 
the Dolphin in 1908 to negotiate the settlement of Venezuela's foreign 
loans; sald decoration issued to Ensign Fred F. Rogers, United States 
Navy, U. S. S. Dolphin.” 


The joint resolution was ordered read a third time, was 
read the third time, and passed. s 


JOSEPH F. BECKER 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill 
(8. 747) for the relief of Joseph F. Becker. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present consid- 
eration of the bill? 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I reserve the right to object. 
There is no report from the department; there is merely a 
statement of the claimant himself in the committee report. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. The gentleman is mistaken. Here 
ee long report from the department that was filed with the 


Mr. BLANTON. Where? 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. I will give it to the gentleman and 
he can refresh his mind on it. I will state to the gentleman 
the history of this bill. This man has served 20 years in the 
Navy. He served 10 years in the regular Navy. In 1917 Sec- 
retary Daniels issued a special order, while this man was serv- 
ing with a ship off the coast of Ireland, transferring him into 
7 5 Naval Reserve, and he served in the Naval Reserve until 

35 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, under my reservation I am 
not going to let the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Vinson] 
interpolate something in the report that is not in the report. I 
stated that the committee report made by the gentleman from 
Georgia [Mr. Vinsox] had nothing in it but a statement from 
the claimant. That is true. There is not a thing in this com- 


mittee feport that was filed here, Report No. 1129, filed January 
10, 1925, made by the gentleman from Georgia, except the 
statement from the claimant. The gentleman brings in another 
document here, an extraneous document—— 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. No; it relates to this case. 


Mr. BLANTON. It is an extraneous document. It is not 
available to the Members of the House. There is not a Member 
here who has the report on this bill that has seen this docu- 
iar EAS did they not put this document in the committee 
repor 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia, I am sorry it was not included, if 
it would shed any light on this deserving case. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, the committees owe it to the 
Members of Congress to bring all the information they have 
before us and not pull it out of their hip pockets at the last 
minute and submit such matters when we have not time to even 
read them. 

Mr. MOREHEAD. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. I would like to ask the gentleman 
who made the objection to reserve his objection, in order that 
I may make an explanation. 

Mr. MOREHEAD. I made the objection and will reserve it. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. I will say to the gentleman that 
this is a yery deserving case. This man served for 20 years 
his country, and he was so unfortunate as to be injured while 
he was commanding a ship; and now he comes to Congress 
and asks Congress to do what it has done for all other officers 
who happened to have an accident prior to March 21, 1921. 
This man was taken out of the Navy by order of Secretary 
Daniels and put in the naval reserve. If he had stayed in his 
rank where he had enlisted and had served for 10 years, the 
law would have given him this right, and he would not have 
to come to Congress; but following the recommendation of a 
Democratic Secretary of the Navy he was put in this position, 
and I think the gentleman should not object unless he is thor- 
oughly familiar with the facts in the case. 

Mr. BLANTON. I would like to ask the gentleman a ques- 
tion. In the letter that was submitted to the committee by 
the Secretary of the Navy. Mr. Wilbur, dated July 22, 1924, 
Mr. Wilbur suggests 10 different amendments that should go 
into this bill. Have all those amendments been placed in the 
bill by the committee? 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. I think we drafted a new bill. 

Mr. BLANTON. Does the gentleman know? 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. There are no amendments in this 
bill; and if not, then we have drafted a new bill. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, in the letter that the Secre- 
tary of the Navy sent to the committee he sets forth 10 differ- 
ent amendments that should go in this bill to protect the inter- 
ests of the Government. He sets them forth in detail. He 
shows just exactly on what page and in what line the amend- 
ment should go and just what each amendment is. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. We have drafted a new Dill, be- 
cause there are no amendments in this bill, and in drafting the 
new bill we have followed the recommendations of the depart- 
ment. 

Mr. MOREHEAD. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

Mr. BLANTON. I object for the present, Mr. Speaker. 


BERWIND-WHITE COAL MINING CO. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill 
(S. 2992) for the relief of the Berwind-White Coal Mining Co. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

Mr. McKEOWN,. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

Mr. EDMONDS. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman reserve 
his objection? 

Mr. McKEOWN, Yes; I reserve it. 

Mr. EDMONDS, I would like to ask the gentleman why he 
objects to this bill? 

Mr. McKEOWN. Because the Secretary of the Navy says 
there is no liability on the part of the Government. ey 

Mr. EDMONDS. This simply refers the matter to the court. 
The gentleman spoke just a few moments ago in favor of send- 
ing these matters to the court, and this matter is simply 
referred to the court. 

Mr. McKEOWN. Can the gentleman state upon what 
grounds there is thought to be any liability at all on the part 
of the Government? 

Mr. EDMONDS. Does the gentleman want to object to this 
man having an opportunity in court to prove whether there is 
any liability or not on the Government? 

Mr. McKEOWN. I do not object if he has any claim on the 
Government. 
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Mr. EDMONDS. He thinks he has, and I think itis only 
just that we should give him his day in court so that can be 
determined, We have passed 20 or 80 other bills of a similar 
character. 

. Mr. McKEOWN. I have no objection to it going to the 
court if there is any merit at all in the claim. 

| Mr. EDMONDS. It is going to the district court where all 
these admiralty matters are referred. 

lr. McKEOWN, I have no objection to his having his day 
in court if he has any claim at all. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. : 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, eto, That the claim of the Berwind-White Coal 
Mining Co., a corporation organized under the laws of the State of 
Pennsylvania, with its principal place of business located in the city 
of New York, owner of the barge Eureka No, 82, against the United 
States for damages alleged to have been caused by the sinking of 
sald barge in the North River, N. X., on or about December 14, 
1917, while said barge was in possession and under the control of the 
Department of the Navy of the United States, may be sued for by 
the said Berwind-White Coal Mining Co. in the United States District 
‘Court for the Southern District of New York sitting as a court of 
admiralty and acting under the rules governing such court, and said 
court shall have jurisdiction to hear and determine such suit and 
to enter a judgment or decree for the amount of such damages and 
‘cost, if any, as shall be found to be due against the United States in 
favor of the Berwind-White Coal Mining Co., or against the Berwind- 
‘White Coal Mining Co. in favor of the United States as in like cases 
in admiralty between private parties and with the same rights of 
appeal: Provided, That such notice of the suit shall be given to the 
Attorney General of the United States as may be provided by the 
‘order of the said court, and it shall be the duty of the Attorney 
‘General to cause the United States attorney in such district to appear 
and defend for the United States: Provided further, That said suit 
‘shall be brought and commenced within four months of the date of 
the passage of this act. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed, 

WILLARD THOMPSON 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 1960) for the relief of Willard Thompson. 
The Clerk read the title of the bill. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. Curypstom). Is there 


‘objection? 

Mr. BLANTON. Reserving the right to object, Mr. Speaker, 
the committee report on this bill shows that before the war was 
‘over an officer attempted to arrest this man and others who 
were drunk. He resisted arrest, he was tried, conyicted, and 
given a year in the penitentiary. Does the committee want to 
remove this charge against such a man and pension him? 
Who has charge of this bill? I ask that it be passed over. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Texas 
asks that the bill be passed. Is there objection? 

There was no objection, 

THORNTON JACKSON 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill 
(H. R, 2225) to correct the military record of Thornton 
Jackson. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That in the administration of the pension laws 
governing Civil War soldiers Thornton Jackson, now a resident of 
|Indiana, shall hereafter be held and considered to have been hon- 
‘orably discharged from the military service of the United States as a 
private of Company K, One hundred and forty-ninth Regiment Indiana 
Volunteer Infantry, on the 27th day of September, 1865. 


The following committee amendment was read: 

Strike out the period after the number “ 1865," in line 9, and 
insert a colon, and add: “ Provided, That no back pay, pension, or 
allowance shall be held to have accrued prior to the passage of this 
act.” 

The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read 
the third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

HENRY SHULL 
The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 3541) for the relief of Henry Shull. 
The Clerk read the title of the bill, 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. BLANTON. Reserving the right to object, I would like 
to ask the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. MCKENZIE] about this 
we Mr. Speaker, I ask that the bill be passed without prej- 
udice. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Texas 
78 at the bill be passed without prejudice. Is there objec- 

on 

There was no objection. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. 
consent to return to bill S. 744. 

Mr. BLANTON, I object. 


ANDREW CULLIN 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 3727) for the relief of Andrew Cullin. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That in the administration of the pension laws 
Andrew Cullin, alias Daniel J. Doyle, alias Daniel Harney, shall be 
hereafter held and considered to have been honorably discharged from 
the military service of the United States as a private of Troop K, 
Second Regiment United States Cavalry, as private, Company B, Four- 
teenth Regiment, and Company A, Thirteenth Regiment, United States 
Infantry: Provided, That no back pension, back pay, or back allow- 
ance shall accrue by virtue of the passage of this act. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read the third 
time; was read the third time, and passed. 


BENJAMIN F. YOUNGS 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. 
R. 7934) for the relief of Benjamin F. Youngs, 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection. 

Mr. CROWTHER. Reserving the right to object, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks in the Recorp on the 
prevention of railroad accidents. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the gentleman from New York? 

There was no objection? 
` Mr. CROWTHER. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, 
I want to call your attention to H. R. 9773, a bill introduced by 
Hon. H. P. Snyper, which amends section 26 of the interstate 
commerce act as amended. 

The following editorial so admirably represents my views on 
this subject that I might well let it be the sum total of my 
remarks on this important question: 


[From the Washington Post, Monday, December 8, 1924] 
NEEDLESS DANGER IN TRAVEL 


Another rear-end collision occurred recently in which human life was 
lost and many persons injured. The “ accident” occurred near Engle- 
wood Station, Chicago. It was preventable; and if the railroad had 
been equipped with train-control apparatus, the blunder of the train 
crew could not have resulted in a crash. A Pennsylvania passenger 
train from Cincinnati ran into the rear end of a special train from 
Columbus. One person was killed and 25 injured, some of them seri- 
ously. Two cars of the special were crushed, and the engine of the 
Cincinnati train was derailed. The special train was picking up speed 
upon leaying the station and the regular train was slowing down when 
the collision occurred. 

The law requires the railroads of the United States to equip them- 
selves with train-control apparatus. Three years’ notice has been given 
for the first installation, and the time limit will expire January 1 next. 
The railroads that haye failed and refused to install equipment are 
asking the Interstate Commerce Commission to grant them further 
time, on one pretext or another. 

The time has come for decisive action by the Government. There is 
no excuse for further delay. The railroads that have failed to install 
equipment are trifling with human life for the sake of saving money. 
It is an intolerable affront to the public, and a terrible calamity may 
occur at any time to stir the people to the danger to which they are 
unnecessarily subjected, 

The Interstate Commerce Commission will not be doing its duty if 
it overlooks the public safety and interest and extends favors to the 
railroads that have flagrantly failed to obey the law. Let the law be 
applied! 


The prevention of railroad collisions has been a matter of 
experiment and discussion for more than 40 years. In 1906 
the commission was directed by a joint resolution of the Con- 
gress to investigate and report in regard to the use of, and 
necessity for block signal systems and appliances for the auto- 
matic control of railway trains. For five years, from 1907 to 


Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
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1912, this work was conducted by a board of engineers known 
as “The Block Signal and Train Control Board.” Since 1913 
it has been done by the Bureau of Safety.” 

During the intervening period 2,500 proposed safety devices 
and systems have been examined, including many forms of 
devices intended for use in construction and operation of 
railroads, Other devices, principally automatic train control, 
automatic couplers, and brake devices, have been tested under 
service-operating conditions. 

Block-signal statistics are compiled and published annually, 
and indicate that the block system was in use in 1906 on 
48,743 miles of road, while on January 1, 1923, there had been 
an increase of 64,401 miles; the Jannary 1, 1923, total being 
103.144 miles. This increase is over a hundred per cent in 17 
years, but much remains to be done for the safety of the travel- 
ing public, 

AUTOMATIC TRAIN CONTROL 


Under a provision of the interstate commerce act, as amended 
by the transportation act of 1920, the commission has pre- 
scribed specifications for automatic control devices, and has 
ordered installations of devices conforming to these specifi- 
cations to be made on portions of 49 railroad lines, Many 
of these installgtions are now in progress; the order requires 
them to be completed on or before January 1, 1925. 

Some people who have not given the great loss of life much 
consideration will say that we are sufficiently protected by the 
nutomatic block signal system. Let me give you the figures 
from statistics prepared by the commission. They show that 
between July, 1911, and March, 1924, there were 111 collisions 
caused by failure of the engineers to observe and be guided by 
signal indications, in which there were 510 human lives de- 
stroyed and 2,458 injured and a property loss of $1,539,074. 

On page 12, annual report of the commission of 1924, the 
following statement appears: In connection with a table of 
accident statistics, namely, that fifty out of the hundred acci- 
dents investigated by their forces for the year ending June 30, 
1924, would have been prevented if an adequate system of auto- 
matic train control had been in use. On this same page the 
record shows that there were 113 persons killed and 780 injured 
in preventable accidents. With this record before us are we not 
justified in demanding that prompt and speedy action be taken 
by the commission in enforcing the law? 

On June 13, 1922, the commission made its order permanent, 
under the terms of which 49 railroads specified by name, were 
required to install on or before January 1, 1925, an automatic 
stop or train control device applicable to or to be operated in 
connection with all road engines running on or over at least one 
full passenger engine division. The order described the general 
requirements covering design and construction of such system, 
and provided for inspection by the commission when completed. 

The following statement was made by the commission in 
connection with the issuance of this order: 


We do not desire to force any carrier to adopt a particular type 
which it believes is not entirely suitable to its peculiar needs if 
there are others available which, within a reasonable time, may be 
shown to be more suitable, In view, however, of the investigations 
which have already been made and the time which has elapsed we 
are of the opinion that a six monts’ period will give sufficient time 
for any road to decide upon the device it should select. Within this 
time, provided a sufficient installation is made and intensive tests of 
the device are conducted, it can be determined whether or not the 
device will be suitable, 


From the above it would seem that a marked degree of free- 
dom has been extended to the railroads as to choice of type 
of apparatus to be installed. 

The commission reports that during the year 1924 plans 
and specifications of 34 train-stop and train-control devices 
were submitted for examination and report. Of this number 
24 were found to be impracticable or unworthy of further con- 
sideration in the form presented, and 10 were of sufficient 
merit to warrant consideration. 

The commission is aware, of course, that the following de- 
vices have been installed and have proven to be efficient: 

(a) Miller automatic stop, in service since November 1, 
1914, on 105.4 miles of double track—Chicago and Eastern 
Illinois Railroad, including 85 locomotives. 

(b) American automatic stop, in service since June, 1919, 
on 21 miles of single track—Chesapeake & Ohio Railway, 
including 87 locomotives. 

(e) The Regan automatic train-control system in service 
since March, 1920, on 22.4 miles of double track—Chicago, Rock 
Island & Pacific Railway, including 20 locomotives. 
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Safety devices dependent upon human control have mate- 
rially reduced the accident death rate on the railroads. The 
system of automatic train control is, however, a great step 
in advance, for it eliminates very largely the human element 
of failure at a critical moment, The traveling public realize 
the sterling worth and integrity and the ceaseless vigilance of 
the men who hold the throttle in our engine cabs, But in 
storms and sleet, rain, and snow, and fog, tired eyes and 
fatigued muscles and racked neryous systems will, in a per- 
centage of cases, spell failure when the train control depends 
ou permissive control, 5 

“Safety first” has become a national slogan; the genius of 
the country diligently applies itself to the inyention of new 
automatic appliances for every conceivable purpose. It may 
be that radio will solye the problem for already the experts 
have given some remarkable demonstrations of control of air- 
planes, and sea craft, by this miracle invention. While we are 
waiting for these improvements to develop let us have the 
best apparatus in existence for automatic train control in- 
stalled as soon as it can be done in fairness to the railroads. 
I have consistently supported legislation that I felt was for 
the benefit of the great carriers, and have voted against such 
measures that I felt were for the sole purpose of hamstringing 
and destroying their value to their stockholders. However, 
there is involved in this question a great loss of human life 
increasing constantly. 

I hope that the commission will exercise its best judgment; 
that it will not extend too great a measure of leniency by ex- 
tensions of time; in fact, that they will so enforce the pro- 
visions of the law that our citizens may feel an added degree 
of security in railroad travel. 

Let us have the best automatic train control device in exis- 
tence put into service without delay, and American genius 
will see to it that eventually we shall have the most perfect 
system in the world. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the con- 
sideration of the bill? : 

Mr. BLANTON. Reserving the right to object, I would like 
to have the gentleman from California explain the bill. 

Mr. LINEBERGER. I am very glad to explain it, because 
5 is one of the most meritorious bills that ever came before the 

ouse. 

Mr. TREADWAY. That is going some. 

Mr. LINEBERGER. It is going some, but it is so. Here 
was a young boy, under age, who enlisted in the Army and 
served three years, during which time he was cited for bravery 
and received the congressional medal of honor. Any man who 
has ever been in the military service or was a member of that 
service during the World War knows that the congressional 
medal of honor is only given to a man for military duty above 
and beyond the ordinary call of duty. 

Mr, BLANTON. I want to ask the gentleman a question. 
Robert C. Davis, the present Adjutant General of the United 
States Army, who belongs to the gentleman's party, is an ad- 
ministration man, and the gentleman has confidence in him, 
has he not? 

a LINEBERGER. I want. to explain the merits of this 
8 Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman answer me that ques- 
on? 

Adjutant General Davis says: 


The application for the desired relief was denied and now stands 
denied on the ground that the soldier did not serve until May 1, 1865. 


Mr. LINEBERGER. That is what I want to explain to the 
gentleman. 

Mr. BLANTON, And, further, that according to his own 
statement he was not prevented from completing the term of 
enlistment by reason of physical disability incurred in the line 
of duty and because the case does not come under any of the 
other provisions of the act of Congress approved March 2, 1889, 
the relief was denied. 

Mr. LINEBERGER. If the gentleman will permit, I think I 
can explain this to his entire satisfaction. 

Mr. BLANTON. Does the gentleman question that state- 
ment made by The Adjutant General? 

Mr. LINEBERGER. Bluntly as it is put, no; but there are 
certain extenuating circumstances which are contained in the 
report, which the War Department recognizes as true, to wit, 
that the man went home to Canada, haying been wounded only 
a few weeks before the war ended. ; 

Mr. BLANTON. Has the gentleman convinced the dis- 
tinguished whip of his party organization that this bill ought 
to pass? 

Mr. LINEBERGER. I have. I convinced him long ago, 
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Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, he is so very hard to con- 
vince, and yet it is so easy to get things by him, that I shall 
not object. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. CHINDBLOM), Is there ob- 
jection to the present consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That in the administration of any laws con- 
ferring rights, privileges, and benefits upon honorably discharged sol- 
diers, Benjamin F. Youngs, formerly a sergeant in the First Michigan 
Sharpshooters, shall hereafter be held and considered to have been 
discharged honorably from the military service of the United States in 
his final service as a sergeant in the First Michigan Sharpshooters: 
Provided, That no pension, bounty, pay, or other emoluments shall 
accrue prior to the passage of this act. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 


WILLIAM LENTZ 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 10763) for the relief of William Lentz. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
present consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, éte., That in the administration of the pension laws 
and the laws conferring rights, privileges, and benefits upon honorably 
discharged soldiers, William Lentz, formerly a member of Company E, 
One hundred and fifty-eighth Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, 
war with Spain; Company M, Nineteenth Regiment United States 
Infantry ; and who served honorably in the World War, shall be held 
and considered to have been honorably discharged from the military 
service of the United States as a member of Company M, Nineteenth 
Regiment United States Infantry. 

Sec. 2. No back pay, bounty, or other emoluments shall accrue prior 
to the passage of this act. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 


ROBERT E. A. LANDAUER 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 2415) to correct the military record of Robert E. A. 
Landauer. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore, Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of War be, and he is hereby, 
authorized and directed to remove the charge of desertion new appear- 
ing on the records on file in the War Department against Robert 
E. A. Landauer, late of Company I, Twelfth Regiment New York 
Infantry, and grant him an honorable discharge as of September 17, 
1898. 


With the following committee amendment: 


Strike out all after the enacting clause and insert: That in 
the administration of any laws conferring rights, privileges, and bene- 
fits upon honorably discharged soldiers Robert E. A. Landauer, who 
was a private of Company I, Twelfth Regiment New York Infantry, 
shall hereafter be held and considered to have been discharged honor- 
ably from the military service of the United States as a private of 
that organization on September 17, 1898; Provided, That no back 
pay, pension, or allowance shall be held to have accrued prier to the 
passage of this act.” 


The committee amendment was agreed to, and the bill as 
amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

The title was amended to read: “A bill for the relief of 
Robert E. A. Landauer. 

WALTER L. WATKINS, ALIAS HARRY AUSTIN 

The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
7713) for the relief of Walter L. Watkins, alias Harry Austin. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
the report shows that this man was marked as a deserter in 
June, after he had enlisted in February. He did not serve 
very long. Who is in charge of the bill? 

Mr. McREYNOLDS. Mr. Speaker, I took about five minutes 
the other night explaining this bill, as the gentleman will re- 
member, to the minority leader. - 


Mr. BLANTON. And this is the bill that the minority leader 
objected to? 

Mr. MCREYNOLDS. No; he did not object to it. 

Mr. BLANTON, Why did not the bill pass? 

Mr. McREYNOLDS. Mr. Bese was sitting over there, and 
Mr. Reece came over here 

Mr. BLANTON. Oh, the opposition having all disappeared 
from the other side, I shall not object. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, ete., That In the administration of the pension laws 
and all other laws conferring rights, privileges, and benefits upon per- 
sons honorably discharged from the military service of the United 
States, Walter L. Watkins, allas Harry Austin, late of Battery I, First 
Regiment United States Artillery; Company A, Thirteenth Regiment 
United States Infantry; and Company I, Twentieth Regiment United 
States Infantry, shall be held and considered not to have descrted 
and not to have been dishonorably discharged from such military 
service. 


With the following committee amendment: 
At the end of the bill insert: Provided, That no@ack pay, pension, 


or allowance shall be held to have accrued prior to the passage of 
this net.“ 


The committee amendment was agreed to, and the bill as 
amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 


SYLVESTER DE FOREST 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the Dill 
(H. R. 11425) to correct the military record of Sylvester 
De Forest. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER yro tempore. Is there objection to the 
present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. VESTAL. Mr. Speaker, there does not seem to be any 
report upon this bill at all. 

Mr. BLANTON, Oh, yes, there is. I reserve the right to 
object. Mr. Speaker, with the proper amendment, the usual 
amendment, I shall not object. Will the gentleman from 
Michigan consent to an amendment to the effect that no back 
pay, pension, or allowance shall be held to have accrued prior 
to the passage of this act? 

Mr. KETCHAM. I should be very glad to agree to that. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, ctc., That im the administration of the pension and 
homestead laws and the laws governing the National Home for Dis- 
abled Volunteer Soldiers, or any branch thereof, Sylvester De Forest 
shall hereafter be held and considered to have been honorably dis- 
charged from the military service of the United States as a private of 
Company E, First Regiment Michigan Volunteer Cavalry, on the ist 
day of May, 1865; Provided, That no pension shall accrue prior to the 
passage of this act. 


Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I offer the following amend- 
ment, which I send to the desk. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. BLANTON : Page 1, line 10, after the word 
“ pension ” insert “back pay or allowance.” 

The amendment was agreed to, and the bill as amended was 
ordered to be engrossed and read a third time; was read the 
third time, and passed. 


HOFFMAN PHILIP 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 10869) to authorize Hoffman Philip, minister plenipo- 
tentiary and envoy extraordinary of the United States to Uru- 
guay, to accept certain gifts from the French and British Gov- 
ernments. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

Mr. MOORES of Indiana. Will the gentleman withhold that 
objection for a moment. The gentleman made ne ebjection—— 

Mr. BLANTON. Not to the decoration made by the Vene- 
zuelan Government. 

Mr. MOORES of Indiana. To a man who went on a junket- 
ing expedition, and I want to explain to the House 

Mr. BLANTON. Is the gentleman from Indiana in a posi- 
tion to assure the House that the French Republic, besides 
making gifts to citizens and bestowing orders and decorations 
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on American citizens, is willing to fund its debt due this Goy- 


ernment? ; 
Mr. MOORES of Indiana. I do not care to discuss that 
Mr. BLANTON. When the French Government is willing to 


talk about funding its honest debts due our Government, then 
there is plenty of time to make decorations on American citi- 
zens, and I object. 

Mr. MOORES of Indiana, I will ask the Member from 
Texas to withhold his objection for a moment 

Mr. BLANTON. And I will tell the Member from Indiana 
I will not do it. 

Mr. MOORES of Indiana. I am justified in using the word 
“ Member.” 

Mr. BLANTON. And I am justified in using the same term 
because the “ Member from Indiana” will soon not be here any 
longer after March 4. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Texas 
objects. 

CLAIM OF THE NEAR EAST RELIEF 

The next business on the Private Calendar was (H. J. Res. 
262) to authorize the United States Shipping Board to adjust 
the claim of the Near East Relief. 

The Clerk read the title of the joint resolution. 

The SPHAKER pro tempore, Is there any objection? 

Mr. BLANTON. I object. 

Mr. BLAND. Will the gentleman withhold that? 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes. : 

Mr. BLAND. I would like to ask the gentleman if he under- 
stands if this bill passes that no money will go to the Near 
East Relief, that the amount mentioned in the bill would 
simply be used in paying freight on ships of the Shipping Board 
and only space in those ships not taken by others will be used. 
That is my information. 

Mr. BLANTON. I spent a little while in investigating the 
Near East Relief Association and there is no- fact about it 
that appeals to me at all. The situation is one that is very 
regrettable so far as the Government of the United States is 
concerned, 

Mr. BLAND. Well, I have no personal concern in it 

Mr. BLANTON. I regret I have to object. 


HON. HENRY D. CLAYTON 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill 
(I. R. 11418) authorizing the Department of State to de- 
liver to the Hon. Henry D. Clayton, district judge of the 
United States for the middle and northern districts of Ala- 
bama, and permitting him to accept the decoration and diploma 
presented by the Government of France. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. BLANTON, I object, Mr. Speaker, ` 


HANNAH PARKER 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 2528) for the relief of Hannah Parker. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

-The SPEHAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 
a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That in the administration of the pension laws 
and the laws conferring rights and privileges upon honorably dis- 
charged soldiers of the Volunteer Army, their widows and depend- 
ent children, Leander Parker, deceased, shall be held and con- 
sidered to have been honorably discharged from the military service 
of the United States as a member of Company C, Seventieth Regiment 
Ohio Volunteer Infantry, on the 19th day of May, 1864: Provided, 
That no back pay, bounty, pension, or other emolument shall accrue 
prior to the passage of this act. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read the third 
time, was read the third time, and passed. 

LANDS IN L'ANSE AND VIEUX DESERT INDIAN RESERVATION, MICH. 

The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (S. 
1237) for the relief of settlers and claimants to section 16, 
lands in the L’Anse and Vieux Desert Indian Reservation, in 
Michigan, and for other purposes. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
I would like to ask the gentleman from Michigan a question. 
The Indian Department has approved of this bill? 

Mr. HUDSON. Yes. We insert a provision in the bill to 
protect the Government, “said amounts to be reimbursed under 
such rules and regulations as the Secretary of the Interior may 
_prescribe.” 


[After 


Mr. BLANTON. Is there any chance of their being reim- 


bursed? 

Mr. HUDSON. 

Mr. BLANTON. What chance? 

Mr. HUDSON. This is property they will produce from. 
0 does is to pay for the improvements; they have their 

nd. 

Mr. BLANTON. How much of the $9,788 does the gentleman 
expect to be reimbursed? 

Mr. HUDSON. I presume the gentleman from Texas is as 
good a guesser on that as I am. 

Mr. BLANTON, What does the gentleman think about it? 

Mr. HUDSON. I think in time it will be. 

Mr. BLANTON. In what time; in our lifetime? 

Mr. HUDSON. If we live righteously; yes. [Laughter.] 
And I am sure the gentleman will. 

Mr. BLANTON. We will be sure to get it reimbursed, so 
that I will not object. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. Curnpprom), The Clerk 
will report the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That there is hereby authorized to be appropriated 
the sum of $9,788, from any money in the Treasury not otherwise 
appropriated, for the purpose of reimbursing the following-named pur- 
chasers or holders of title from the State of Michigan of certain lands 
within the L’Anse and Vieux Desert Indian Reservation in the amounts 
herein set forth: To the estate of Simon Denomie, $2,113; to John 
Terhort, $4,180; to Bernard Tangen, $8,495: Provided, That in con- 
sideration of the payment of said amounts said claimants, their heirs 
and assigns, shall execute and deliver to the officer in charge of the 
Mackinac Indian Agency, at Baraga, Mich., properly executed quit- 
claim deeds covering the lands occupied or claimed by them to the 
United States, together with evidence showing an unencumbered title, 
in trust for the Indians of the L’Anse and Vieux Desert Indian Reser- 
vation: And provided further, That said claimants, upon the execution 
and delivery of said quitclaim deeds, shall remove from said lands upon 
demand of the Secretary of the Interior or one of his accredited. repre- 
sentatives, 


With a committee amendment as follows: 


On page 2, line 2, after the figures “ $3,495,” insert “said amounts 
to be reimbursed under such rules and regulations as the Secretary of 
the Interior may prescribe.” 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on agreeing to 
the committee amendment. 

The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the third 
reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
bill. 


Yes. 


The Clerk will report the next 


JACOB F. WEBB 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
4932) for the relief of Jacob F, Webb. 

The title of the bill was read. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
present consideration of this bill? 

Mr. VESTAL. Reserving the right to object, Mr. Speaker, 
I see in the report on this bill that there is no report from 
the War Department. 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes; there is in report No. 1223, 

Mr. VESTAL. What recommendation did the department 
make with reference to this bill? 

Mr. ROMJUE. No recommendation except as to the form 
in which the bill should be drawn. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
present consideration of this bill? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That in the administration of any laws conferring 
rights, privileges, and benefits upon honorably discharged soldiers, 
Jacob F. Webb, late of Company H, Eleventh Regiment, and Company 
L, Second Regiment, Missouri State Militia Cavalry, shall hereafter 
be held and considered to have been discharged honorably from the 
military service of the United States as a member of the latter com- 
pany and regiment on the Ist day of January, 1863: Provided, That 
no bounty, pay, or allowances shall be held as accrued prior to the 
passage of this act. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the en- 
grossment and third reading of the bill. 


The Clerk will report the bill. 
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The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

The 5 pro tempore. The Clerk will report the 
next bill. 


ESTLE DAVID 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 10611) to correct the military record of Estle David. 

The title of the bill was read. : 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of this bill? 

Mr. VESTAL. I object. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Objection is made. The 
Clerk will report the next bill. 

W. H. KING 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill 
(S. 2503) for the relief of W. H. King. 

The title of the bill was read. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of this bill? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Olerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he 
is hereby authorized and directed to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to W. H. King, former United 
States marshal for the district of South Dakota, the sum of $421.33 
for reimbursement on account of the payment of a judgment rendered 
against him or an act done under color of his office, 


Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, there ought to be an oppor- 
tunity to correct this bill. On page 1, line 8, after the word 
“him,” the word “or” ought to be changed to “for,” “for an 
act done under color of his office.” That ought to be corrected. 

Mr. EDMONDS. Mr. Speaker, we accept that amendment 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the third 
reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 

z Ate SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the next 


ESTATE OF ANNE C. SHYMER 


Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to re- 
turn to Private Calendar No. 252, the bill H. R. 1824. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from New York 
asks unanimous consent to return to Calendar 252, the bill 
H. R. 1824. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury is hereby 
authorized and directed to pay to the legal representatives of the 
estate of Anne C. Shymer, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, the sum of $3,900, as full compensation for 
the loss of jewelry, the property of the aforesaid Anne C. Shymer, 
who was lost in the sinking of the Lusitania, which jewelry was 
transmitted to the State Department and was lost in transit. 


Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to sub- 
stitute Senate bill 2793, which is identical. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from New 
York asks unanimous consent to substitute Senate bill 2793 
for the House bill 1824, of similar import. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

5 . pro tempore. The Clerk will report the Sen- 
ate bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, ete., That the Secretary of the Treasury is hereby 
- authorized and directed to pay to the legal representatives of the 
estate of Anne C. Shymer, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, the sum of $3,900, as full compensation for 
the loss of jewelry, the property of the aforesaid Anne C. Shymer, 
who was lest in the sinking of the Lusitania, which jewelry was trans- 
mitted to the State Department and was lost in transit. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the third 
reading of the Senate bill. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I move to strike out the 
last word. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Texas 
moves to strike out the last word. 


Mr. BLANTON, If this bill had concerned the loss of 
jewelry from any district other than that of the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Minis], the amount lost would be suspi- 
cious; but it being a constituent of the geutlemun from New 
York, I am satisfied that she had $3,900 worth of jewelry. 
[Laughter.] 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the third 
anal ay 

e was ordered to be read a third time, was read 
third time, and passed. i 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without objection, the House 
bill of similar tenor will be laid on the table. 

There was no objection. 
eia SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the next 

J. E. SAUCIER 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill 
(S. 2534) for the relief of J. E. Saucier, 

The title of the bill was read. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
present consideration of this bill? 

There was no objection, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, eto., That the Secretary of the Treasury is authorized 
and directed to pay to J. E. Saueler, out of any money in the Treasury 
not otherwise appropriated, the sum of $288, in full satisfaction of 
all claims against the United States on account of expenditures made 
by him for services and materials during the period from July 1, 1918, 
to July 1, 1921, in connection with the discharge of his duties as post- 
master at Bay St, Louis, Miss. 


Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, there is an amendment. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the 
committee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Line 5, strike out the sum“ 8288“ and insert in lieu thereof “ $150.” 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on agreeing to 
the committee amendment. 

The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the third 
reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 
ae SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the next 

JOHN F. MALLEY 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill 
(S. 2714) for the relief of John F. Malley. 

The title of the bill was read. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to credit to John F. Malley, former 
collector of internal revenue of the State of Massachusetts, and his ac- 
counts with the sums of $1,200 and 8683.34, respectively, being the 
value of internal-reyenue stamps charged to him, stolen, lost, or acci- 
dentally destroyed at Boston, Mass., in the spring and summer of 1918, 


The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 
G. FERLITA 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the Dill 
(S. 2774) for the relief of G. Ferlita. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
present consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, cto., That the claim of G. Ferlita, owner of the schooner 
Rosa Ferlita, against the United States for damages alleged to have 
been caused by collision between the said schooner while lying at 
anchor off Cape Henry, Va., and the United States ship Toucey on 
the 12th day of November, 1928, may be sued for by the said G. 
Ferlita in the District Court of the United States for the Eastern 
District of Virginia, sitting as a court of admiralty and acting under 
the rules governing such court, and the said damages and costs, if 
any, as shall be found to be due against the United States in favor 
of said G. Ferlita, or against the said G. Ferlita in favor of the 
United States, upon the same principles and measures of liability as 
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in like cases in admiraly between private parties and with the same 
rights of appeal: Provided, That such notice of the sult shall be given 
to the Attorney General of the United States as may be provided by 
order of the said court, and it shall be the duty of the Attorney 
General to cause the United States attorney in such district to appear 
and defend the United States: Provided further, That said suit shall 
be brought and commenced within four months of the date of the 
passage of this act. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 


WESLEY T. EASTEP 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill 
(I. R. 7744) for the relief of Wesley T. Hastep. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAPER pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. BLANTON, My Speaker, I reserve the right to object 
merely for one purpose. I want to call the attention of the 
House to the careful work that is being done now by the Budget 
Bureau. This is a claim for $41, and concerning this little 
$41 claim the Secretary of the Interior certifies as follows: 


The foregoing was submitted to the Bureau of the Budget, and on 
April 2, 1924, the director advised that the proposed report is not in 
conflict with the financial program of the President. 


[Laughter.] 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 
There was no objection, 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury of the United States not otherwise appropriated, the sum 
of $41.72 to Wesley T. Bastep, of Homer, La, on account of the 
erroneous payment by him on claim by the Government for trespass 
to timber on the northwest quarter of the southeast quarter of section 
29, township 20 north, range 7 west, Louisiana meridian, to which 
land the Government had no title. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 


FRANK A. FORSLAND 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the Dill 
(H. R. 8538) for the relief of Frank A. Forsland. | 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the a 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Win the gentleman reserve his objec- 
tion? 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. I will just say this to the gentleman: 
I have read this case, and it shows very clearly that a prohi- 
bition agent borrowed a Cadillac automobile, got drunk, was 
driving the automobile at an excessive rate of speed, killed a 
man, and ruinéd the automobile. The Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, of course, recommends that the claim be disallowed, and 
the mystery to me is how the Committee on Claims would re- 
port such a bill to the House. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Will the gentleman reserve his objection 
and allow an explanation? 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. I certainly will. 

Mr. TREADWAY. The statement which the gentleman 
from Texas makes is, in very large measure, borne out by the 
report. There is no question as to those facts, but the ques- 
tion of the rental of the car is the one that is directly of 
interest. A young man in the city of North Adams, who is 
an ex-seryice man and is receiving compensation because he 
was incapacitated in the service, put every dollar he had into 
procuring an automobile for the purpose of renting it. A pro- 
hibition agent went to this man for the purpose of renting 
the car to make a prohibition raid about 5 miles from the city, 
up a mountain side. The owner of the car, this ex-service 
man, objected to renting the car without going with it him- 
self. The prohibition agent represented that he was the agent 
of the Goyernment and should be recognized as such, 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. Will the gentleman yield on that 
point? 

Mr. TREADWAY. Yes. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas, I am not going to dispute for a mo- 
ment the accuracy of what the gentleman states, but does not 
the gentleman recognize that Congress could never afford to 
put itself in the attitude of making good torts of this kind? 

Mr. TREADWAY. Let me say in that connection—— 


Mr, BLACK of Texas. I do not see how the gentleman 
could for a moment belleve that the Congress could afford to 
do that. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Is not an individual responsible for the 
acts of his agent? 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. No; not for torts of that kind. 

Mr. TREADWAY. My friend is a lawyer while I am not; 
I am simply a country hotel keeper. I own a hotel truck 
which is operated over the roads about 10 or 12 miles to bring 
supplies back to the hotel. I am down here in Washington; 
that truck has an accident; somebody is injured or something 
happens in connection with it, and I am just as responsible 
for the action of my agent in running that automobile as 
though I were in the car myself, am I not? 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. It would depend upon whether he 
was using the car in the course of his employment. 

Mr. TREADWAY. There is no question about that. ; 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. The testimony in this case shows 
that this agent went out, bought a lot of whisky, and got 
drunk himself. 

Mr. TREADWAY. No; he represented to the owner of the 
automobile that he was going as a prohibition agent. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. He may have represented that. 
eek TREADWAY. And that is why the man rented his car. 

m. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. We have other bills on the calendar, 
and while I understand the gentleman's viewpoint, I shall 
have to press my objection in justice to the other gentlemen 
who have bills on the calendar. 

Mr. TREADWAY. There is no object in my trying to argue 
with the gentleman if he is going to press his objection anyway. 

Mr, BLACK of Texas. I think not. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 0 0 on is made. 


MALLORY STEAMSHIP co. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
8037) for the relief of the Mallory Steamship Co. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the claim of the Mallory Steamship Co., 
owner of the American steamship Nueces, against the United States 
of America, for damages alleged to have been caused by collision 
between sald yessel and the United States Army tug Vigilant in the 
harbor of New York on June 12, 1908, may be sued for by the said 
Mallory Steamship Co. in the District Court of the United States 
for the Eastern District of New York, sitting as a court of admiralty, 
and acting under the rules governing such court, and said court shall 
haye jurisdiction to hear and determine such suit and to enter 
judgment or decree for the amount of such damages, including in- 
terest and costs, if any, as shall be found due against the United 
States in favor of the owner of the said American steamship Nueces, 
or against the owner of the said American steamship Nueces in favor 
of the United States upon the same principles and measures of liabil- 
ity as in like cases in admiralty between private parties and with the 
same rights of appeal: Provided, That such notice of the suit shall 
be given to the Attorney General of the United States as may be 
provided by order of the said court, and it shall be the duty of the 
Attorney General to cause the United States attorney in such district 
to appear and defend for the United States: Provided further, That 
said suit shall be brought and commenced within four months of the 
date of the passage of this act. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 
On motion of Mr. Sears of Florida, a motion to reconsider 
the yote by which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 
JOEL c. CLORE 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the Dill 
(H. R. 2292) for the relief of Joel C. Clore. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
this bill as originally introduced claimed only $7,965.27. The 
committee thought the claimant was not asking enough, and 
they raised the ante and now propose to give him $8,783.57. 
That is a little unusual, 

Mr. STEPHENS. I can explain that to the gentleman. 
When I drew this bill I had the statement of $7,965.27, which 
did not include $793.75 for thrift stamps. When they asked 


for a report from the Post Office Department, the department 
gave a detailed statement as to all that was lost, and the total 
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amount of that loss was $8,783.57. It was merely an omission 
in the original bill of $793.75. of thrift stamps that were lost. 

Mr. BLANTON. Is the gentleman in favor of making these 
losses good for postmasters all over the country that have these 
shortages? 

Mr, STEPHENS. I am in favor of compensating postmasters 
when their places are robbed, when they have done everything 
they can to give safety to Government property. We have been 
doing that since I have been in the House. 

Mr. BLANTON. Has the gentleman made any personal in- 
vestigation of this alleged robbery? 

Mr. STEPHENS. I have made a personal investigation. 

Mr. BLANTON, Will the gentleman give us the facts in the 
case? 

Mr. STEPHENS. I have known the postmaster, Joel C. Clore, 
ever since he was a young man and taught school in Ken- 
tucky. He was a country school-teacher and later was gradu- 
ated in law and then came to Cincinnati to practice law. He 
advanced in his profession and was one of the leading Demo- 
crats in Hamilton County. 

Mr. BLANTON. And yet a Republican Postmaster General 
investigated his case and turned his case down. 

Mr. STEPHENS. He has not turned it down; he has re- 
ferred it to Congress for its consideration. 

Mr. BLANTON. Here is what Mr. Harry New says about it: 


The regulations governing the protection to be given to public funds 
and property as contained in section 361, Postal Laws and Regulations, 
read, in part, as follows: “ Postmasters must exercise all possible care 
for the protection of public funds and property in their custody.” 


Then he goes on to state that after investigation this claim 
was disallowed and he says that following the disallowance 
of the postmaster's claim formal demand was made on the 
Fidelity & Guaranty Co., and so on. In other words, the 
Postmaster General tells us that this postmaster did not exer- 
cise all possible care for the protection of the public funds and 
property in his custody. 

Mr. STEPHENS. He does not say that. 

Mr. EDMONDS. Will the gentleman read what is on the 
next page, at the top of page 4? 

Mr. BLANTON. I want to ask the gentleman this question: 
Why is it that the committee report left out paragraphs Nos. 
2 and 3 of Postmaster General New’s letter to the committee? 
You will notice on March 22, 1924, Postmaster General New ad- 
dressed a letter to the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Epmonps], chairman of the committee, and he had four para- 
graphs, numbered 1, 2, 3, and 4. When the committee made 
a report on this bill they left out paragraphs 2 and 3. If you 
will put those paragraphs in, you will see that the Postmaster 
General did disallow this claim. 

Mr. EDMONDS. Has the gentleman got the letter from the 
Postmaster General? 

Mr. BLANTON. No; but I know what is in it. I object, Mr. 
Speaker. 

Mr. STEPHENS. I will ask the gentleman to withhold his 
objection. I would like to explain to the gentleman who this 
postmaster is and how this robbery took place. 

Mr. BLANTON. Personally I would be glad to accommodate 
the gentleman, but there are too many of these robberies going 
on. There are too many postmasters coming up short. There 
are too many of them asking for their accounts to be credited 
by the Congress, and there is too much stealing from the Gov- 
ernment of the United States and they have got to stop it, and 
the only way for us to make them stop it is for Congress to be 
a little careful about these cases. 

Mr. STEPHENS. Will the gentleman allow me to call his 
attention to the fact that there are more than 1,000 employees 
in the Cincinnati post office, and the postmaster at this par- 
ticular time was attending to his duties? He was out visiting 
the outlying stations and the place that was robbed was in 
the corridor, and that particular part of the building was 
selected by their inspectors and by the Postmaster General. 

Mr. BLANTON. I will state to my friend that I would like 
to show him my file on this case if he would just let the matter 
be passed for a while. 

Mr. STEPHENS. I know about the case. I ean tell the 
gentleman how this office was established in the corridor and 
that it was done by the Postmaster General and the postmaster 
himself surely can not be wholly responsible. 

Mr. BLANTON, I object, Mr. Speaker. 


JAMES E. JENKINS 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (S 
2879) for the relief of James E. Jenkins. 
The Clerk read the title of the bill. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 


There was no objection. 
The Clerk read the bill as follows: 


Be it enacted, ete., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he 
is hereby, authorized and directed to pay to James E. Jenkins, Reno, 
Ney., out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, 
the sum of $75.55, to reimburse him for money expended for excise 
tax on automobile purchased by authority of the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs, and tax on freight upon automobile, and for money expended 
for necessary clerical assistance. 


With the following committee amendments: 


Page 1, line 6, strike out “$75.55 and insert in lieu thereof 
“ $30.55," and in line 9, after the word “automobile,” add a period 
and strike out the remainder of the paragraph. 


Mr. RICHARDS. Mr. Speaker, I rise in opposition to the 
committee amendment. 

Mr. BLANTON, Will the gentleman yield? If the gentle- 
man wants his bill passed, he had better let the committee 
amendment pass with it. 

Mr. RICHARDS. I would just as lief have the bill not 
pass as to have it pass with this committee amendment. 

Mr. BLANTON. I am sure the gentleman is not going to 
get his bill passed without the committee amendment, 

Mr. RICHARDS. If I can be given two minutes, I can show 
the committee that with the same degree of reasoning, so far 
as leaving the $30.55 in, if it was followed out to a logical con- 
clusion there would not be anything left. 

Mr. BLANTON. If we can not expect the committee amend- 
ment to be adopted, I would have objected to the bill. The 
committee passes on these bills and they have some reason for 
cutting them down, and we all expect the committee amend- 
ments to prevail, 

I think the Member acting for the Government to-night ought 
to 0 0 up and demand that the committee amendment be 
pa i 

Mr. RICHARDS. I want to say that in so far as my per- 
sonal interest is concerned, I have none. Jenkins is an agent 
at the Reno agency and occupies a Republican berth. As usual, 
the bulk of my incumbency has been occupied here in recom- 
mending good Republicans for office and putting their bills on 
the Private Calendar and doing what I could to help them. The 
proposition is this: Take the report of the Secretary of the 
Interior. The bill is divided into two items. One is $30.55 
from a war tax in buying an automobile that was disallowed 
and afterwards recommended for payment. Mr. Jenkins paid 
it, and they made him refund it. That has been allowed. The 
second item of $45 was created by an excessive payment of 
$2.50 per day instead of $2 a day to a clerk. He paid $15 a 
month for three months. In order to adjust that, Mr. Jenkins 
paid it. The Comptroller General found a discrepancy and dis- 
allowed it. Now, the 830.55 has been disallowed by the Comp- 
troller General and allowed in the bill. Forty-five dollars has 
been disallowed by the Comptroller General. If the same rea- 
soning had applied to the $30.55 that applied to the $45, we 
would not have any bill. 

I want to read a line from Mr. Jenkins's letter. Before that 
I want to take the report of Mr. Finney, Assistant Secretary of 
the Interior, who says that both of these bills ought to be paid. 
Mr. Finney says also: 


The foregoing report was submitted to the Bureau of the Budget, 
and on April 14 the director advised that the report was not in conflict 
with the financial program of the President. 


Mr. EDMONDS. Mr. Speaker, I want to say a few words. 
Undoubtedly the man did spend the money. I do not think 
there is any question about that and that he probably did it in 
good faith. The committee felt that If you are going to start 
allowing every Government head of an office all over the coun- 
try to advance the pay voluntarily of men in his employ that it 
would place the Government in a ridiculous position and it 
would be impossible for us to know how much men were being 
paid or anything about it. If we begin to recognize that prin- 
ciple, there is nothing to prevent a man in the post office in 
Idaho advancing the clerks’ pay or in any other Government 
position heads of bureaus in Washington could advance the 
clerks’ pay. It is a matter of judgment on the part of you 
gentlemen here as to how you are going to vote on this bill. If 
you are going to recognize that the head of an office under the 
Government can advance his men’s pay, the committee has 
nothing further to say. 

Mr. BLANTON. I understand from this report, and it fs an 


able report, that so far as the $30.55 is concerned, the Budget 
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has reported that that does not conflict with the President's 
financial program. [Laughter.] 

Mr. EDMONDS. I think the man is entitled to that amount. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the com- 
mittee amendment. 

The question was being taken. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, before that vote is taken, 
I ask for a quorum. We ought to keep these committee amend- 
ments in the bill. 

Mr. EDMONDS. I hope the gentleman will not do that. 

Mr. BLANTON, If the gentleman had heard what I have 
heard—— 

Mr. EDMONDS. Let us adopt the committee amendment. 

Mr. BLANTON. But I have heard Members sitting around 
me saying, “Let us vote down the committee amendment.” 
Mr. Speaker, I withdraw the point of no quorum. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Does the gentleman from Ne- 
vada demand a division? 

Mr. RICHARDS. I do. 

The question was taken; and there were 48 ayes and 11 noes. 

So the committee amendment was agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read 
the third time, was read the third time, and passed. 


MAJ. HARRY WALTER STEPHENSON 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
5064) authorizing the President to reappoint Maj. Harry Walter 
Stephenson, United States Army (retired), to the position and 
rank of major, Coast Artillery Corps, in the United States 
Army. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? s i 

Mr. SCHAFER. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
I note that on February 15, 1924, the Secretary of War dis- 
approved of this legislation, and set forth in a two-page letter 
the reasons for his objection. It appears that the committee 
had recommended that it be allowed for passage, owing to the 
so-called efficient service of the former officer. They do not 
take into consideration the injustice which will be done other 
officers below the rank of major if this man should be placed 
on the list as an active officer, and many of those officers who 
will be discriminated against have served the country and in 
the battle line, and I can not see how the committee could over- 
rule the decision and the recommendation of a member of 
the President's Cabinet. I do not agree with that member on 
all questions, but I heartily agree with him on this question, 
and he has set forth valid reasons why the bill should not be 
passed. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, I hope the gentle- 
man will not insist upon his objection. 

Mr. SCHAFER. If the gentleman could show me any rea- 
son why the Secretary's recommendations should not be carried 
out, and why the committee should deliberately report the bill 
against his recommendations, I would be very. glad to with- 
draw my objection. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Tennessee. The gentleman would not ex- 
pect the Secretary of War to recommend otherwise in a case 
of this kind. As a matter of fact, this is a meritorious case. 
Major Stephenson served in the Regular Army for 17 years. 
He served through the World War in a manner very meri- 
toriously. He is in good health, and is now on duty at Knox- 
ville, Tenn., with the Reserve Officers’ Training Corps, with 17 
years of active service. 

Mr. SCHAFER. Does the gentleman think it is fair to 
single out one officer and run him around all these other men 
below the rank of major? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Tennessee. But the gentleman overlooks 
the fact that this man has served the Government for 17 years, 
going through West Point, serving in the Regular Army prior 
to the World War, and then serving through the World War. 
He is in splendid health. 

Mr. SCHAFER. Does not the gentleman realize that if that 
argument is a valid argument, then we should reinstate every 
officer that was cut off the pay roll of the Government? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Tennessee. I am not objecting to that, 
but this is an individual case, and it is considered on its own 
merits. 

Mr. HILL of Alabama. And it is a fact that ever since the 
man got out of the Army the Army has been using him in the 
‘regular service, is it not? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Tennessee. Yes. 

Mr, HILL of Alabama. And they are using him so to-day? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Tennessee. Yes, 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
ent consideration of the bill? 
Mr, SCHAFER. I object. 


IDA FEY 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 2646) for the relief of Ida Fey, 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore, Is there objection to the Pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he 
is hereby, authorized to pay to Ida Fey, of San Antonio, Tex., out of 
any money not otherwise appropriated, the sum of $5,000, as com- 
pensation for the death of her husband, Valentine Fey, a civilian em- 
Ployee of the War Department, who was killed as the result of an 
accident at Fort Clark, Tex., on July 47, 1919. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 


RUBIE M. MOSLEY 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bin 
(S. 1725) for the relief of Rubie M. Mosley. > 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Seeretary of the Treasury be, and he 
is hereby, authorized and directed to pay to Rubie M, Mosley, of San 
Antonio, Tex., out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appro- 
priated, the sum of $5,000 in fall settlement of her claim against the 
Government of the United States for injuries received by her by being 
run over and seriously injured by an automobile driven by an enlisted 
man of the United States Army, the automobile being in the use of 
Colonel Morton, the commander of the Government arsenal at San 
Antonio, Tex., on November 17, 1917. 


With the following committee amendment: 


Page 1, line 9, after the word “injured” insert “and for the death 
of her mother, Emma H. Mosley, who was killed.“ 


The committee amendment was agreed to, and the bill as 


amended was ordered to be read a third time, was read th 
third time, and passed. iy 8 


M. CASTANOLA & 80N 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 3839) for the relief of M. Castanola & Son. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? ; i 

Mr. WOODRUFF. Mr. Speaker, reserving the t to ob- 
ject, I would like to know something about the “th ee There is 
nothing to indicate that there is any merit in it aside from 
the fact that the committee has reported it. 

Mr. WINTER. Mr. Speaker, it is a straight case of furnish- 
ing goods, wares, and merchandise to a company of the Army 
of the United States—Company A of Engineers—down on the 
Mexican border at a time when there was a post exchange 
there for the benefit of these soldiers. Under the letter of the 
Secretary of War the gentleman will find that he states that 
he is convinced that the goods were delivered and were used 
by part of the Army organization. í 

Mr. WOODRUFF. The bill has the approval of the Seere- 
tary of War? 

Mr. WINTER, Yes. l 

Mr. WOODRUFF. I have no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore, Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Comptroller General of the United 
States is hereby authorized and directed to pay to M. Castanola & 
Son, of San Antonio, Tex., the sum of $734.22, being equitably due 
for merchandise furnished to Company A, Virginia Engineers, at Camp 
Wilson (now Camp Travis) during 1916 and 1917, while on duty on 
the Mexican border in the Federal service. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed, 


Is there objection to the pres- 
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JAMES M. CONNER 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 11009) for the relief of James M. Conner, 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Reserving the right to object I would like 
to ask the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. Lowrey] if the 
companion bill for the relief of Mrs, Adams passed? 

Mr. LOWREY. Yes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? [After 
a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to pay, out of any money in the Treas- 
ury not otherwise appropriated, to James M. Conner, of the county of 
Tippah and the State of Mississippi, the sum of $4,000, in full com- 
pensation for the injury which he as a civilian in the service of the 
United States received in a fight with Army deserters in Tippah 
County, Miss., in 1918, 


Mr. LOWREY. Mr. Speaker, there is a clerical error in 
the bill which I wish to rectify. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Lowney: On page 1, line 5, and in the 
title of the bill after the word “James” strike out the letter “M” 
and insert the letter“ T.“ : 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

The title was amended, 


CAPT, NORMAN p. COTA 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill 
(II. R. 8505) for the relief of Capt. Norman D. Cota, 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. BLANTON, Mr. Speaker, I reserve the right to object. 
Ts this where they took an officer with the pay roll out and tied 
him to a tree? 

Mr. EDMONDS. That is the fellow. 

Mr. BLANTON. I think it is the most ridiculous state of 
facts I ever heard of. 

Mr. EDMONDS. Of course, they could not defend them- 
selyes with weapons, because if they attempted that they would 
have killed some civilians on the strect. It was a crowded 
thoroughfare. 

Mr. BLAND. If the gentleman will yield further, I know 
the personal conditions as to where the robbery occurred. 
There is no doubt, in my opinion, that if Captain Cota and his 
guards had undertaken to use their firearms they would have 
shot down civilians, 

Mr. BLANTON. Are not these the facts, that he, with two 
guards, went after this pay roll of $42,000, and two other fel- 
lows who were part under his command held them up and took 
them out on the side of the road and tied them to a tree? 

Mr. BLAND. ‘That in part is the fact, but not all the facts. 

Mr. BLANTON. What else should be added to that state- 
ment? 

Mr. BLAND. This Captain Cota was accompanied by a 
chauffeur and by three guards 

Mr. BLANTON. He had two more guards than I gave him 
credit for. 

Mr. BLAND. If the gentleman will permit me to make the 
statement 

Mr. BLANTON. I will be glad to do so. 

Mr. BLAND. It was a closed car located close to the inter- 
section of two of the principal streets of the town of 
Hampton, three banks on three corners, during business hours, 
and Captain Cota and the two guards went in the bank to 
get the money. They came out. The chauffeur and one guard 
occupied the front seat. One of the guards entered the rear 
seat. Captain Cota followed and another guard followed. As 
they were taking their seats in the rear of the car they were 
confronted by two men who had pushed themselves under the 
curtain, each man being armed with two revolvers and they 
commanded them to hold up their hands. If they had trained 
their guns and attempted to use them then there is no doubt, 
in my opinion, that civilians would haye been killed. The 
evidence shows there were two civilians within a few feet of 
the car at the time, and they thought that the men, did not 
know that they were officers in the car, but thought the 
robbers were men from Langley Field who were arresting men 
who had run away with the car, 


The Clerk will report the 
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On leaving Hampton these men were deprived of their guns. 
They were helpless, but all of the time they were on their 
journey after reaching the point of intersection with the Rich- 
mond road they were practically on their return to Langley 
Field. Their capture was practically certain within a short 
time after they left Langley. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman's statement 
shows that a captain in the United States Army, with a chauf- 
feur and three guards, making five men in one command, per- 
mitted two men to hold them up with a pay roll of $42,000; 
and it is a disgrace to the United States Army and the splendid, 
brave men who serve in it; and I object. 

Mr. BLAND. Will the gentleman just withhold his objec- 
tion for one minute? 

Mr. BLANTON, Yes. 

Mr. BLAND, I want to say that the statement of the gen- 
tleman from Texas shows that he places dollars above human 
life 

Mr. BLANTON. I want an officer of the Army to show some 
resistance under such a state of facts 
i BLAND. And the danger that lies to the people around 

m. 

Mr. BLANTON. I object. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Objection is heard, The Clerk 
will report the next bill. z 


GEORGE PENROD 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 1226) for the relief of George Penrod. 

The title of the bill was read. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of this bill? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, eto., That in the administration of any laws conferring 
rights, privileges, and benefits upon honorably discharged soldiers, 
George Penrod, late of Company H, One hundred and fourteenth Regit- 
ment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, shall hereafter be held and considered 
to have been mustered into Company H, One hundred and fourteenth 
Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, December 19, 1862, and to have 
been honorably discharged therefrom August 14, 1863, 


With a committee amendment, as follows: 


Page 10, after the figures “1863,” insert “Provided, That no back 
pay, pension, or allowance shall be held to bave accrued prior to the 
passage of this act.” 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the committee amendment. 

The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the en- 
grossment and third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read_a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

rig : SERRES pro tempore. The Clerk will report the 
next bill. 


A. R. BOWDRE 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (II. R. 
9687) permitting the sale of the northeast quarter section 5, 
township 6 north, range 15 west, 160 acres in Conway County, 
Ark., to A. R. Bowdre. 

The title of the bill was read. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of this bill? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, eto., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is 
hereby, authorized, after the cancellation of military bounty land war- 
rant No. 9084, for 160 acres, to sell to A. R. Bowdre the northeast 
quarter section 6, township 6 north, range 15 west, 160 acres, In Con- 
way County, Ark., at the rate of $1.25 per acre, 


With a committee amendment as follows: 


That upon the payment therefor at the rate of $1.25 per acre, the 
Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, authorized to issue a 
patent, as hereinafter limited, to A. R. Bowdre, for the following- 
described land: East half of the northeast quarter of section 5, in 
township 6 north, range 15 west, Conway County, Ark,: Provided, 
That there shall be reserved to the United States all oil, gas, or other 
minerals in the land, together with the right to prospect for, mine, and 
remove the same, 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the committee amendment. 
The committee amendment was agreed to, 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the en- 
grossment and third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
Was read the third time, and passed. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the bill. 


NORA B. SHERRIER JOHNSON 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the Dill 
(II. R. 3618) for the relief of Nora B. Sherrier Johnson. 

The title of the bill was read. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of this bill? 

There was no objection. 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without objection, the Clerk 

will report the amendment in lieu of the bill. Is there ob- 
jection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That upon the payment therefor at the rate of 
$1.25 per acre, the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, 
authorized, in his discretion, to issue a patent, as hereinafter limited, 
to Nora B. Sherrier Johnson, for the following-described lands: Lots 
2, 3, and 4, section 24, township 4 north, range 6 east, Boise meridian, 
Idaho, containing 73.03 acres, withdrawn in connection with the Boise 
irrigation project, Idaho: Provided, That there be reserved to the 
united States all oil, coal, or other minerals in the land, and the right 
to prospect for, mine, and remove the same: Provided further, That the 
mineral deposits so reserved shall not be subject to prospecting, loca- 
tion, or patent unless and until restored to disposition under the min- 
ing Jaws by express order of the Secretary of the Interior. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on agreeing to 
the committee amendment. 

The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the engross- 
ment and third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the next 
bill. 

PUBLIC LANDS AT BOULDER LAKE, WIS. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 11922) providing for the sale and disposal of public 
lands within the area heretofore surveyed as Boulder Lake, 
in the State of Wisconsin. 

The title of the bill was read. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
ent consideration of this bill? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the bill. 

Mr. LEAVITT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
consider in lieu of this bill an identical Senate bill, S. 3379. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without objection, the Com- 
mittee on the Public Lands will be discharged from the further 
eonsideration of House bill 11922, and the Senate bill will be 
substituted for the House bill. The Chair is advised that the 
Senate bill is identical. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the Sen- 
ate bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That on the survey of any publie lands found to 
exist within the area heretofore surveyed as Boulder Lake, in section 
18, township 42 north of range 7 east, fourth principal meridian, in the 
State of Wisconsin, the State Young Men’s Christian Association of 
Wisconsin, owner of lots 6 and 8, said section 18, shall have a prefer- 
ence right to purchase such lands so surveyed adjacent to and lying 
between sald lots 6 and 8 and the shore line of the lake as now estab- 
lished for a period of 60 days after the filing of the official plats of 
such survey, at $1.25 per acre: Provided, That such privilege shall not 
extend to any lands so surveyed inuring to the State of Wisconsin 
under the act of September 28, 1850 (9 Stat. 519): Provided 
further, That nothing herein contained shall have the effect of defeat- 
ing the rights of any other person or persons which may have attached 
to such lands or any part thereof. 

Src. 2. That the Secretary of the Interior is authorized to make all 
necessary rules and regulations to carry this act into effect. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without objection, a similar 
House bill will be laid on the table, 

There was no objection, 


Is there objection to the pres- 


FRANK NORTON 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 919) for the relief of Frank Norton. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to cause to be issued to Frank Nor- 
ton, of Madison, Ohio, a patent in fee to certain land known as the 
Old Lighthouse Reservation, situated at Cunningham Creek, in Lake 
County, Ohio. 


With following committee amendment: 


Page 1, line 5, after the word “land” strike out the words known 
as the Old Lighthouse Reservation, situated at Cunningham Creek, 
in Lake County, Ohio,” and insert: “situated in the township of 
Madison, county of Lake and the State of Ohio, and being in tract 1, 
and a part of lot numbered 15 in said township, and bounded and 
described as follows: Known as the United States Government light- 
house lot, and commencing in the center of the Dock Road and at 
an iron monument in the center of said road three chains and nine 
links south of the low water mark of Lake Erie; thence east four 
chains to a stone monument; thence south two and one-half chains to 
an iron monument; thence west four chains to an iron monument: 
thence north two and one-half chains to an iron monument and the 
place of beginning, containing one acre of land.“ 


The committee amendment was agreed to. 
The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 


ROBERT B. SANFORD 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the Dill 
(H. R. 10847) for the relief of Robert B. Sanford. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of this bill? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
I would like to haye somebody teil me why this sort of a Dill 
should pass? 

Mr. WOODRUM. This man Sanford, I will say to the gentle- 
man, enlisted in the Navy in 1904; he rose to the temporary 
rank of lieutenant; on May 15, 1921, he took the professional 
examination for the permanent rank of lieutenant and was 
found to be physically unfit. He was sent to the Naval Hos- 
pital, in New York, in August, 1921, and was held under obser- 
vation there by the physicians. On September 1, 1921, he 
applied for retirement while he was holding the temporary rank 
of lieutenant in the Navy; the board took his application under 
advisement, and on January 1, by operation of law, his tem- 
porary rank ended and he reverted to his previous rank, which 
Was a lower rank. Subsequently, the medical examining board 
found that the man was permanently disabled and had been 
when he reported to them in May, 1921, and that his condition 
had continued. Had the examining board diagnosed his case, 
or, rather, had they recognized his disability as being perma- 
nent, he would have been retired with the rank of lieutenant 
in the Navy. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I note that the Secretary of the Navy says: 


In view of the fact that section 9 of the department's omnibus bill 
(H. R. 4086), 4f enacted, would insure to Mr. Sanford, as well as to 
all other similarly situated, an opportunity for retirement as a 
lieutenant, provided the facts disclosed in his case warranted such 
action, the department can not consistently recommend approval of 
the bill H. R. 10347. f 


Here is the situation we are up against: The Committee on 
War Claims and other committees are flooded with bills to 
bring some certain solder or sailor within certain retirement 
acts instead of getting behind general legislation that will 
allow other men, similarly situated, the benefits of the law. 
I have objected to a number of those bills and I see no reason 
why I should not object to this, in fairness to these other men. 

Mr. WOODRUM. I quite agree with what the gentleman 
says, but I want the gentleman to catch this view of the situa- 
tion: I will say that I think there are 10 or 12 men who are 
affected by the peculiar situation of having had their cases 
held under observation when their temporary rank ceased. 
There are only 10 or 12 men affected. 

Mr. SIMMONS. If we pass this bill there will be some 9 or 
11 men who will be discriminated against. 

Mr. WOODRUM. No. If the gentleman will permit me to 
finish my statement, the Naval Affairs Committee embodied 
this legislation in an omnibus naval bill, but if it went through 
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in that form there would be no opportunity for the committee 
or the House to determine the real merits of each case, so the 
Naval Affairs Committee decided that each case should come 
before the House in the form of a separate bill. I think that 
if the gentleman will consider the matter he will see the force 
of that position. I will say further that when this matter 
was heard before the Naval Affairs Committee the distin- 
guished chairman of that committee [Mr. Burnes}, the gentle- 
man from Georgia [Mr. VIX SON], the ranking Democratic 
member, the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. STEPHENS], and other 
members of the subcommittee went into the matter very thor- 
oughly. 

Mr. STEPHENS. I will say to the gentleman, as.chairman 
of the subcommittee, that that subcommittee, as well as the 
whole committee, determined that, rather than have a bill 
including 11 or 12 cases, a general bill, it would be better for 
the committee and better for the House to bring in these in- 
dividual cases and consider each one on its merits. There are 
abont 11 or 12 of them that are meritorious. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I have made up my mind that this class of 
legislation, which should be cared for by general bills, ought 
not to be passed in special bills, in fairness to other men 
similarly situated, and I object. 

Mr. SWING. I hope the gentleman will reserve his objection 
for a moment. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I will reserve my objection. 

Mr. STEPHHNS. We have already passed some of these 

bills. 
Mr. SWING, The result of the gentleman’s objection will be 
that none of these men will get any justice, because the Naval 
Affairs Committee has decided it would not take them up as a 
blanket proposition but consider each case on its merits. 

Now, the question is whether you would rather have these 
cases passed upon in some dark, back room by some naval 
officer whom we do not know, or whether you would rather 
have them considered in the open before the Members of Con- 
gress upon their merits. The fact in this case is that this 
man under the act of July 12, 1921, passed by this Congress, 
was legally entitled to be retired. He made his application, 
brought himself within the provisions of that act, and he 
had a lawful and legal right to be retired under the act of July 
12, 1921. Simply because the medical officers of the Navy did 
not know as much about his case then as they did later, they 
arrived at the temporary conclusion that he might get well. 
Subsequently they found out he would not get well and decided 
it was a permanent instead of a temporary disability. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. Speaker, on the statement of the gen- 
tleman from Ohio that other bills similar to this one have 
been passed, E am going to withdraw my objection, but will 
serve notice now that it will be my purpose in the next Con- 
gress. to object to these bills. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to 
object, we might just as well be plain about this whole situa- 
tion. The emergency officers of the Army, many of whom were 
badly wounded, haye been contending for four or five years 
that they ought to have the right to retire, and they eite to 
us the fact that Congress has retired emergency offizers of the 
Navy and the Marine Corps, which it did not permit under a 
general law. That law has expired. The Naval Affairs Com- 
mittee is coming in here at every session we have to consider 
bills on this calendar with bills taking up emergency naval 
officers that were not retired under the general law and re- 
tiring them under a special law. This man whom we are now 
considering has been retired as a machinist, which is the rank 
he held. ; 

Mr. SWING. He made application under that law and he 
was disqualified. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas, I am going to object to this bill, and 
I serve notice that until a general law is brought in putting all 
these men on the same basis and giving them all the same right, 
I am going to object to each and every one of them. 

The SPHAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Texas 
objects. 

Mr. WOODRUM. Mr. Speaker, I did not understand that 
the gentleman from Texas objected. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. Yes; I objected. I hate to do it, but 
it seems to me that is the only fair thing to do. 

Mr. WOODRUM. Will the gentleman permit me to make a 
further statement? 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. I will be glad to. 

Mr. WOODRUM. Congress passed a law permitting these 
men to’ retire under certain circumstances, and the gentleman 
certainly would not be so unjust to this man as to say that 
after Congress had passed that aW 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. This man was retired. 


Mr. WOODRUM. I will say to the gentleman he was retired, 
but everything happened that he could possibly make happen 
and every condition precedent was met that would entitle 
this man to retire as a lieutenant, but because of the failure of 
the medical authority to properly diagnose his case and properly 
recognize it he was retired at a lower rank. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas, I regret to have to object, but the 
emergency Army officers are continually citing the fact that at 
every session of Congress that we have had to take up the 
Private Calendar we are retiring naval and Marine Corps 
officers and refusing them an apportunity to even make an 
attempt at doing the same thing. 

Mr. WOODRUM. I hope the gentleman will not do an in- 
justice to one man on account of an injustice to some others. 
I will help the gentleman to correct that situation just as 
far as I can. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. I do not think we ought to show 
favoritism to one. The Congress of the United States ought 
to pass a general law on the subject and not make any spe- 
cial exceptions at all. 

Mr. LEA of California. Did the gentleman notice the fact 
that the emergency officers’ bill has passed the Senate? 

Mr. WOODRUM. Yes; that bill has just passed the Senate, 
I will say to the gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. I know; but it has not passed the 
House. 

Mr. WOODRUM. We will try to pass it in the House, and 
I will help the gentleman. I hope the gentleman will not 
object. This is a very small matter. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. We will have another session to 
consider bills on the Private Calendar. 

Mr, WOODRUM. I will say to the gentleman that this is 
a very small matter. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. I shall have to object to this bill 
or any similar bill. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent to return to Calendar No. 384, H. R. 5064. 

The SPHAKER pro tempore, The gentleman from Tennes- 
see asks unanimous consent to return to Calendar No. 384, 
H. R. 5064. Is there objection? 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
what bill is that? 

Mr, TAYLOR of Tennessee. That is the bill that the gen- 
tleman from Wisconsin objected to a moment ago, but after 
considering the matter, decided to withdraw his objection. 

Mr. BLANTON. In that case, Mr. Weeks, the Secretary of 
War, specifically recommended that that bill be not approved 
by Congress and stated it should not be 

Mr. TAYLOR of Tennessee. Of course, 
him to do otherwise. 

Mr. BLANTON. I object, Mr. Speaker. 


AUGUSTA REITER 


The next business on the Private Calendar was ‘the bill 
(S. 1016) for the relief of Augusta Reiter. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the con- 
sideration of the bill? 

Mr. VESTAL. Reserving the right to object, I would like 
to have the gentleman make some statement. 

Mr. EDMONDS. This is a case where a post office mail 
truck was left in the street with the engine running while the 
driver went back to examine some trouble with the xear wheel. 
The truck started up, caught this woman, pushed her against 
the wall, and unfortunately left her so disabled that she has 
no use of one of her arms. 

Mr. BLANTON, I have only one objection to this bill. 
The Postmaster General, Mr. New, is now claiming the right 
for all of his drivers to leave their trucks standing in the 


you did not expect 


streets in the City of Washington, leaving the engines 


running 
while the drivers collect the mail. He is claiming that right 
now against the law of the land. He says, in effect, “I will 
not pay any attention to the law; I am going to let my drivers 
do as they please.” 

Mr. EDMONDS. The gentleman knows when he and I were 
on the Claims Committee I took that matter up with the de- 
partment, and the department issued orders to their drivers 
to obey the different regulations of the cities in which the 
trucks were operating. 

Mr. BLANTON. That is the only reason I rose. I wanted 
to protest against any such action. The Post Office Department 
should make the men stop allowing their engines to run while 
they are unattended in the street. I am not going to object to 
this bill. 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
no objection. 
The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he 
hereby is, authorized and directed to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to Augusta Reiter, who was 
seriously injured by being run over in the city of San Francisco, Calif., 
on the 6th day of December, 1913, by a postal automobile truck while 
in charge of an employee of the United States Post Office Department 
in the @.scharge of his duties, the sum of $3,288.75 in full compensa- 
tion and satisfaction for said injuries. 


The bill was ordered to be read the third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 
ROBERT B. SANFORD 


Mr. WOODRUM. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
return to Calendar No. 395, II. R. 10347, for the relief of 
Robert B. Sanford. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Virginia 
asks unanimous consent to return to Calendar No, 395. Is 
there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
sideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, eto., That the President is authorized to appoint 
Robert B. Sanford, formerly lieutenant in the United States Navy, a 
lieutenant in the United States Navy and place him upon the retired 
list of the Navy with the retired pay and allowance of that grade, 


The committee amendment was read, as follows: 


In line 7, after the word “ grade,” strike out the period, insert a 
colon, and add the following: “ Provided, That a duly constituted naval 
retiring board finds that the said Robert B. Sanford incurred physical 
disability incident to the service in time of war: Provided further, 
That no back pay, allowances, or emoluments shall become due as a 
result of the passage of this act.” 


The committee amendment was agreed to. 
The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read 
a third time, was read the third time, and passed. 


EUGENE K, STOUDEMIRE 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill 
(S. 1323) for the relief of Eugene K. Stoudemire. : 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the con- 
sideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without objection the Clerk 
will read the committee amendment in lieu of the bill. 

There was no objection, 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Strike out all after the enacting clause and insert in lieu thereof 
as follows: 

“That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized 
and directed to pay, out of any money in the Treasury not other- 
wise appropriated, to Eugene K. Stoudemire the sum of $1,500 as 
compensation and in full settlement against the Government for the 
loss of an eye on August 8, 1915, while in the discharge of his duty 
as an engineer on the towboat Alabama, in the river and harbor service 
of the Government.” 


The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

ARTHUR L. HECYKELL 

The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill 
(II. R. 4410) for the relief of Arthur L. Hecykell. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. BLANTON, Reserving the right to object, I notice the 
Secretary of the Navy says that the department recommends 
that the bill be not enacted. 

Mr. SWING. If the gentleman from Texas will yield, that 
is the same recommendation that he has made in each case, for 
the reason that they have sent up what they call pafagraph 
9, which the committee thought ought to be superseded by each 
individual case. 

Mr. BLANTON. The gentleman pays no attention to the 
recommendation of the Secretary of the Navy. 

Mr. SWING. After consultation 

Mr. BLANTON. It does not make any difference whether 
the Secretary is Mr. Wilbur or Mr. Denby? 


Is there objection? There was 


Ts there objection to the con- 


Mr. SWING. After consultation with all of the members of 
the committee and discussion, it was thought that the House 
ought to consider each case upon its own merit, and not refer it 
down to some back office, to be decided by some Navy officer, 

Mr. BLANTON. But this was decided by the Secretary of 
the Navy. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 

Mr. BLANTON. I object. 

Mr. SWING. Oh, I hope the gentleman will not discriminate 
against me in this case. This is identically the same case as 
that which was just passed on. 

Mr. BLANTON, I know, but the gentleman then talked my 
colleague out of his objection. 

Mr. SWING. I hope the gentleman will not make a dis- 
crimination in this case. There are only a few of these cases. 

Mr. BLANTON, I want to be able to stand by the Secretary 
of the Navy. 

Mr. EDMONDS. Mr. Speaker, I demand the regular order. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I object, and I suggest that 
the hour of 11.30 has arrived. 

On motion of Mr. Epmonps, a motion to reconsider the 
several votes by which the several bills were passed was laid 
on the table. 

Mr. O'CONNELL of New York. Mr. Speaker, a parliamen- 
tary inquiry. Is it the understanding now at the close of this 
session that if we have another consideration of the Private 
Calendar we are to start at the place where we now leave off? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. There can be no such under- 
standing at this time. 

Mr. O'CONNELL of New York. Then I serve notice that 
unless we begin where we left off I shall object to any further 
consideration of the Private Calendar. 


ADJOURN MENT 


Mr. VESTAL. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; and accordingly (at 11.30 o'clock 
p. m.) the House adjourned, in accordance with the order 
heretofore made, until to-morrow, Wednesday, February 25, 
1925, at 11 o'clock a. m. 


Is there objection? 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications were 
taken from the Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 

906. A communication from the President of the United 
States, transmitting a supplemental estimate of appropriation 
for the War Department for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1926, for acquisition of land adjoining Fort Bliss, Tex., 
$366,000 (H. Doe. No. 651) ; to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions and ordered to be printed. 

907. A communication from the President of the United 
States, transmitting a supplemental estimate of appropriation 
for the Treasury Department for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1925, pertaining to the Office of the Supervising Architect, 
$200,000 (H. Doe, No. 652); to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions and ordered to be printed. 

908. A communication from the President of the United 
States, transmitting a supplemental estimate of appropriation 
for the Department of State for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1925, to remain available until June 30, 1926, for the diplo- 
matic and consular establishments of the United States in 
Tokyo, Japan, $280,000 (H. Doc. No. 653); to the Committee 
on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

909. A communication from the President of the United 
States, transmitting a supplemental estimate of appropriation 
for the War Department for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1925, to remain available until June 30, 1926, for the care, 
maintenance, and improvement of Zachary Taylor Memorial 
Grounds, $10,000 (H. Doc. No. 654); to the Committee on Ap- 
propriations and ordered to be printed. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. BURTON: Committee on Foreign Affairs, H. Res. 426. 
A resolution favoring membership of the United States in the 
Permanent Court of International Justice; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 1569). Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. BARKLEY: Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce, H. R. 12301. A bill to extend the time for construct- 
ing a bridge across the Ohio River between Vanderburg 
County, Ind., and Henderson County, Ky.; with an amendment 
(Rept. No. 1570). Referred to the House Calendar, 
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Mr. SIMMONS. Committee on War Claims. H. R. 10474. 
A bill to authorize reimbursement of the government of the 
Philippine Islands for maintaining alien crews prior to April 
6, 1917; without amendment (Rept. No. 1571). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. LEHLBACH: Committee on Civil Service. H. R. 12334. 
A bill to amend the act entitled An act to provide for the 
classification of civilian positions within the District of Colum- 
bia and in the field services,” approved March 4, 1923, and the 
act amendatory thereof and supplementary thereto; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 1572). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. FITZGERALD: Committee on Revision of the Laws. 
S. J. Res. 141. A joint resolution providing for the appointment 
of a commission to consolidate, codify, revise, and reenact the 
general and permanent laws of the United States in force 
December 2, 1923; with amendments (Rept. No. 1573). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union. 

Mr. KIESS: Committee on Printing. S. 2935. An act to 
authorize the collection and editing of official papers of the Ter- 
ritories of the United- States now in the national archives; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 1574). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. LEAVITT: Committee on the Public Lands. H. R. 11540. 
A bill making a grant of land for school purposes, Fort Shaw 
division, Sun River project, Montana; with amendments (Rept. 
No. 1577). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House on 
the state of the Union. 

Mr. MORROW : Committee on the Publie Lands. S. 1660. An 
act to amend an act entitled “An act to enable the people of 
New Mexico to form a constitution and State government and 
be admitted into the Union on an eqnal footing with the orig- 
inal States”; with an amendment (Rept. No. 1578). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union. 

Mr. MORROW : Committee on the Public Lands. S. 3883. An 
act providing for the acquirement by the United States of pri- 
yately owned lands in San Miguel, Mora, and Taos Counties, N. 
Mex., within the Mora grant, and adjoining one or more na- 
tional forests, by exchanging therefor timber, within the ex- 
terior boundaries of any national forest situated within the 
State of New Mexico or the State of Arizona; with amend- 
ments (Rept. No. 1579). Referred to the Committeee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. HAUGEN: Committee on Agriculture. S. 4156. An act 
to authorize the establishment and maintenance of a forest 
experiment station in California and the surrounding States; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 1581). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole Honse on the state of the Union. 

Mr. HAUGEN: Committee on Agriculture. S. 4224. An act 
to amend section 2 of the act of June 7, 1924 (Public, 270), 
entitled “An act to provide for the protection of forest lands, 
for the reforestation of denuded areas, for the extension of- 
national forests, and for other purposes,” in order to promote 
the continuous production of timber on lands chiefly suitable 
therefor; without amendment (Rept. No. 1582). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 ef Rule XIII, 

Mr. SIMMONS: Committee on War Claims. H. R. 9988. A 
bill for the payment of claims for damages to and loss of prop- 
erty, personal injuries, and for other purposes incident to the 
operation of the Army; with amendments (Rept. No. 1575). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. WINTER: Committee on Public Lands. S. 4254. An 
act for the relief of Ishmael J. Barnes; without amendment 
8 6 No. 1576). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 

ouse. 

Mr. TEMPLE: Committee on. Foreign Affairs. H. R. 12257. 
A bill to authorize Dr. L. O. Howard, Chief of the Bureau of 
Entomology, Department of Agriculture, to accept certain 
decorations from the French Government; without amendment 
(Bep No. 1580). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 

ouse. ~ 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memo- 
rials were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mx. FULLER: A bill (H. R. 12405) granting the consent 
of Congress to the city of Rockford, in the county of Winne- 


bago and State of Illinois, to construct, maintain, and operate 
a bridge and approaches thereto across the Rock River; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. SEGER: A bill (H. R. 12406) to provide for the erec- 
tion of a new public building at Passaic, N. J.; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. McKEOWN: A bill (H. R. 12407) providing for the 
erection of a public building in the city of Okemah, Okla.; to 
the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. RAKER: A bill (H. R. 12408) to establish the Mount 
Shasta National Park in the State of California; to the Com- 
mittee on the Public Lands. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12409) to authorize the Secretary of War 
to erect a monument on the site of the battle with the Modoc 
Indians in which the commanding officer, General Canby, was 
engaged and lost his life; to the Committee on the Library, 

By Mr. ACKERMAN: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 371) to 
facilitate the payment of personal income taxes and further re- 
lieve said taxpayers by authorizing an additional 25 per cent 
allowance as a deduction on all personal incomes; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. TINKHAM: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 373) to 
provide for the expenses of delegates of the United States to 
the Ninth International Prison Congress; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. McFADDEN; Joint resolution (H. J. Res, 374) ex- 
tending the time for the investigation of Government bonds 
and other securities; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. VAILE: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 375) authorizing 
and directing the Secretary of Agriculture to waive one-half 
of the grazing fees for the use of the national forests during 
the calendar year 1925; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. FITZGERALD: Resolution (H. Res. 454) for the 
consideration of S. J. Res. 141; to the Committee on Rules. 

By the SPEAKER (by request) : Memorial of the Legisla- 
ture of the State of South Dakota, petitioning Congress to 
enact truth-in-fabric legislation at the earliest possible moment; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Also (by request), memorial of the Legislature of the State 
of Minnesota, relative to the creating of an additional judgeship 
in the State of Minnesota and providing filling the vacancy 
caused therein by the death of the late Federal Judge John F. 
McGee; to the Committee on the Judiciary, 

Also (by request), memorial of the Legislature of the State 
of Idaho, favoring legislation that will require commission 
merchants and brokers engaged in buying and selling agricul- 
tural products, handled in interstate commerce, to procure a 
license ; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Also (by request), memorial of the Legislature of the State 
of Oregon, asking Congress to pass the Colton bill, H. R. 6133; 
to the Committee on Roads. 

Also (by request), memorial of the Legislature of the State 
of Montana, asking Congress to amend the interstate commerce 
act so as to protect shippers of livestock in their contracts 
with carriers; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

By Mr. EVANS of Montana: Memorial of the Legislature of 
the State of Montana, urging the immediate enactment of 
pending legislation to provide adequate compensation for postal 
employees; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post 


Roads. 


By Mr. RAKER: Memorial of the Legislature of the State of 
Pennsylvania, relative to Chicago Drainage Canal; to the Com- 
mittee on Rivers and Harbors. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the State of Oregon, 
indorsing and urging passage of S. 8779; to the Committee on 
Irrigation and Reclamation. 

By Mr. LEAVITT: Memorial of the Legislature of the State 
of Montana, urging the passage of H. R. 11444, the postal salary 
bill; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads, 

By Mr. GRAHAM: Memorial of the Legislature of the State 
of Minnesota, relative to creating an additional Federal judge- 
ship in the State of Minnesota and providing for filling the 
vacancy caused there by the death of the late Federal Judge 
John F. McGee; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. RICHARDS: Memorial of the Legislature of the 
State or Nevada, recommending that the present land office 
be maintained at Elko; to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

Also, memorial ef the Legislature of the State of Nevada, 
recommending increased rate for mail transportation by 
Eureka-Nevada Railway Co. in conformity with other west- 
ern short-line railroads under Interstate Commerce Commission 
Order No. 9200; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 
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PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, pivate bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. DOWELL: A bill (H. R. 12410) granting a pension 
to Clara J. Cunningham; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

By Mr. GARDNER of Indiana: A bill (H. R. 12411) grant- 
ing an increase of pension to Ophelia Shoemaker; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions, . 

By Mr. JACOBSTEIN: A bill (H. R. 12412) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Alice L. Briggs; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensións. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12413) granting an increase of pension to 
Elizabeth Crosson; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12414) granting an increase of pension tọ 
Rachel Walters; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12415) granting an increase of pension to 
Caroline Whitney ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. KENT: A bill (H. R. 12416) granting an increase 
of pension to Hannah S. Link; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. RANKIN: A bill (H. R. 12417) granting a patent 
to W. M. McLeod and Mary Pearson McLeod Hambrick; to the 
Committee on Public Lands, 

By Mr. BURDICK: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 372) grant- 
ing permission to Walter Stanley Haas, lieutenant commander, 
United States Navy, to accept a decoration bestowed upon him 
by the Government of Ecuador; to the Committee on Naval 
Affairs. 


PETITIONS, ETO, 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

3889. By Mr, ABERNETHY: Petition of the American Le- 
gion, Department of North Carolina, through its commander, 
Wade H. Phillips, urging Congress to pass the Lineberger bill 
for the retirement of emergency disabled officers of the World 
War; to the Committee on World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

3890. Also, petition of Leon L. Daughtry Post, No. 22, Ameri- 
can Legion, Clinton, N. C., through its commander, A. 8. 
Bethune, favoring the passage of the bill to retire emergency 
disabled officers of the World War; to the Committee on World 
War Veterans’ Legislation. 

8891. By Mr. CULLEN: Petition of the Maritime Association 
of the Port of New York, favoring Senate bill 3927 (the Butler 
bill), which aims to correct discrimination by placing all ports 
on the Atlantic seaboard on a parity so far as inland-rail rates 
are concerned; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

3892. By Mr. GRAHAM: Petition of C. V. Gregory, editor of 
Prairie Farmer, opposing amendment to Capper-Haugen coop- 
erative bill to legalize operations of grain marketing bill; to 
the Committee on Agriculture. 

3893. By Mr. LEAVITT: Petition of the Poplar (Mont.) 
Woman's Club, urging entrance of the United States into the 
World Court on the basis of the Harding-Hughes reservations; 
to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

3894. By Mr. MEAD: Petition of the Maritime Association 
of the Port of New York, expressing unqualified approval of 
S. 3927; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce, 

3895. Also, petition of the Buffalo Chamber of Commerce, 
favoring legislation that will discontinue printing by Post Office 
Department of stamped envelopes with the name of sender ; 
to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

3896. By Mr. MORROW: Petition of the Southern New 
Mexico Association, favoring congressional appropriations for 
the development of Carlsbad Caverns National Monument, New 
Mexico; to the Committee on Appropriations. 

3897. By Mr. RAKER: Petition of the Purchasing Agents 
Association of Los Angeles, Calif., indorsing H. R. 9629, the 
reorganization bill; to the Joint Committee on Reorganization 
of Executive Departments. 

3898. Also, petition of the American Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion, protesting against removal of Pullman surcharge rates; 
also, letter from F. Pottle, of Rescue, Calif., protesting against 
the passage of the antifirearms bill; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

3899. Also, petition of Josephine E. Washburn, California 
State chairman of legislation, urging passage of H. R. 9095, to 
incorporate the American War Mothers; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

3900. Also, telegram from William E. Johnson, of Oakland, 
Calif., indorsing and urging passage of H. R. 6484, for retire- 
ment of emergency disabled officers of World War; also, letter 


from Josephine E. Washburn, of Richmond, Calif., favoring 
legislative recommendations of National Reserve Officers Asso- 
ciation; to the Committee on Military Affairs, 

3001. Also, letter from the National Council of Farmers’ 
Cooperative Marketing Associations, Washington, D. C., pro- 
testing against any legislation which will bring cooperative 
marketing associations under jurisdiction of a governmental 
board with power to license, andit, and otherwise control them; 
also, telegram from the California Forest Protective Associa- 
tion, of San Francisco, Calif., urging passage of Senate bill 
4156, to establish a forest experiment station in California ; to 
the Committee on Agriculture. 

3902. Also, petition of C. C. Thomas Navy Post, No, 244, 
American Legion, of San Francisco, Calif., urging passage of 
McSwain resolution relative to universal draft; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

3903. Also, letter from the Oakland Chamber of Commerce, 
Oakland, Calif., relative to the pending treaty between the 
United States and Germany; also, letter from the General 
Motors Corporation, of New York City, N. Y., indorsing and 
urging passage of the Temple resolution (H. Res. 336) ; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs, 

3904. Also, petition of the San Francisco Chapter of the 
American Institute of Architects, urging support of the King 
bil (S. 4253); to the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds. 

3905. By Mr, SITES: Petition of sundry residents of Dau- 
phin County, Pa., protesting against the passage of the com- 
pulsory Sunday observance bill (S. 3218); to the Committee 
on the District of Columbia, 

3906. By Mr. SWING: Petition of sundry residents of Es- 
condido, Calif., protesting against compulsory Sunday obsery- 
ance laws; to the Committee on the Distriet of Columbia. 

3907. By Mr. WILLIAMS of Michigan: Petition of Edward 
King and 15 other residents of Battle Creek, Mich., protesting 
against the passage of the bill S. 3218, the Sunday observance 
bill, so called; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

3908. By Mr. WYANT: Petition of Sergeant P. C. Grace 
Camp, No. 265, Sons of Veterans, United States Army, Division 
of Pennsylvania, indorsing the Fuller bill (H. R. 9807); to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


SENATE 
Wepnespay, February 25, 1925 


The Senate met at 11 o’clock a. m. 
The Chaplain, Rey. J. J. Muir, D. D., offered the following 
prayer. 


Gracious and ever-living God, we approach Thy throne of 
grace this morning thanking Thee for the mercies vouchsafed 
and seeking from Thee further evidence of Thy care. Be with 
us constantly, we beseech of Thee, and in the varied adminis- 
trations of duty may there be had by us the realization that 
wisdom must come from Thee, that only as the Nation is ex- 
alted in righteousness shall it truly prosper. Be very near and 
present, and guide all our deliberations to Thy glory. For 
Christ's sake. Amen. 


The reading clerk proceeded to read the Journal of the pro- 
ceedings of the legislative day of Tuesday, February 17, 1925, 
when, on request of Mr. Curtis and by unanimous consent, the 
further reading was dispensed with and the Journal was ap- 
proved. 

CALL OF THE ROLL 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The clerk will call the roll. 

The principal legislative clerk called the roll, and the following 
Senators answered to their names: 


Ashurst Dial Heflin Metcalf 
Ball Diil Howell Moses 
Bayard Edge Johnson, Calif. Neely 
Bingham Edwards Johnson, Minn, Norbeck 
Borah Ernst ones, N. Mex. Norris 
Brookhart Fernald Jones, Wash Oddie 
Broussard erris Kendrick Overman 
Bruce Keyes Pepper 
Bursum Fletcher King Phipps 
Butler Frazier Ladd Pittman 
Cameron George Lenreot Reiston 
Capper Gerry McKellar Rensdell 
Caraway Glass McKinley Reed, Pa. 
Copeland Gooding McLean Robinson 
Cummins Greene McNa Sheppard 
Curtis Hale Maytie Shipstead 
Dale Harris. Means Shortridge 
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immons Stephens Wadsworth Watson 
Rth Sterling Walsh, Mass. Weller 
Smoot Swanson Walsh, Mont. Willis 
Spencer Trammell Warren 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore, Eighty-three Senators have 


answered to the roll call. 
MIGRATORY BIRD REFUGES 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair lays before the 
Senate a bill from the House of Representatives, which was 
read the first time on the preceding day. 

The bill (H. R. 745) for the establishment of migratory- 
bird refuges to furnish in perpetuity homes for migratory 
birds, the establishment of public shooting grounds to preserve 
the American system of free shooting, the provision of funds 
for establishing such areas, and the furnishing of adequate 
protection for migratory birds, and for other purposes, was 
read the second time by its title. : 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair ought to state 
that when the bill was laid before the Senate previously the 
Senator from Missouri [Mr. Reen] suggested that it be re- 
ferred to the Committee on the Judiciary. The Chair is of the 
opinion that the bill ought to be referred to the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry, and will so refer it unless the 
Senate otherwise directs. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, the Senator from Missouri [Mr. 
Reep] is in committee and has not yet come into the Chamber. 
He is very much interested in the disposition that is to be 
made of the bill just laid before the Senate, and I suggest 
that the Chair retain it upon his desk for a moment until the 
Senator from Missouri comes into the Chamber. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair will retain the 
bill until the Senator from Missouri comes in, if he comes in 
before the conclusion of morning business. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, may I ask one question before 
the Chair takes that action? Is not the Committee on Agricul- 
ture and Forestry the proper committee to which reference of 
a bill of this character should be made? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair is of opinion that 
the bill ought to be referred to the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry and has so announced. 

Mr. REED of Missouri entered the Chamber. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Missouri 
has just entered the Chamber, however. 

Mr. BROOKHART. I move that the bill be referred to the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Iowa 
moves that the bill be referred to the Committee on Agricul- 
ture and Forestry. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. The motion is debatable, of course? 

Mr. BROOKHART. I think it is not debatable in the morn- 
ing hour. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
batable at this time. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. If the Senator from Iowa wants 
to take that advantage he muy do so. The bill came from 
the House during his absence. I asked to have it sent to the 
Committee on the Judiciary and was informed that the Sena- 
tor from Iowa, who was absent at the time, wanted the bill 
to lie on the table until he could be here. I accordingly had 
it laid on the table and held for him. If he wants to cut me 
out of the right to say anything about the reference of the bill, 
he is at perfect liberty to do so; but if he does so, I promise 
him that his bill will not pass at this session. k 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is upon the 
motion of the Senator from Iowa. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The motion is not debata- 
ble. 

Mr. BROOKHART. I ask unanimous consent that we hear 
the Senator from Missouri before the vote is taken. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Oh, no; go ahead. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Iowa 
asks unanimous consent to debate the motion. Is there ob- 
jection? 

Mr. SMOOT. I object. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Objection is made and the 
question is upon agreeing to the motion of the Senator from 
Iowa [Mr. Brooknart] that the bill be referred to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

The motion was agreed to. 


JUDGMENTS RENDERED BY THE COURT OF CLAIMS (S. DOC. NO. 211) 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate a com- 
munication from the President of the United States, trans- 
mitting, in compliance with law, a list of judgments rendered 


The question is not de- 
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by the Court of Claims, and requiring an appropriation for 
their payment—under the Navy Department, $6,426.42; under 
the War Department, $1,506.84; in total amount, $7,933.26, 
etc.; which, with the accompanying papers, was referred to 
the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 


JUDGMENTS RENDERED AGAINST THE GOVERNMENT BY DISTRICT 
COURTS (S. DOC. 213) 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate a 
communication from the President of the United States, trans- 
mitting, in accordance with law, records of judgments ren- 
dered against the Government by the United States district 
courts, and requiring an appropriation for their payment— 
under the Navy Department, $557.89; under the War Depart- 
ment, $2,687.21; in total amount, $3,245.10; which, with the ac- 
companying papers, was referred to the Committee on Appro- 
priations and ordered to be printed. 


JENS SAMUELSEN AND B. OLSEN v. THE UNITED STATES (S. DOC. 214) 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate a com- 
munication from the President of the United States, trans- 
mitting, in accordance with law, a record of judgment rendered 
against the Government by the United States District Court 
for the Southern District of New York (under the United 
States Shipping Board), being a final decree or mandate in 
favor of Jens Samuelsen and B. Olsen, owners of the Nor- 
wegian bark Thelka) against the United States of America 
(steamship F. J. Luckenbach), in amount of judgment $154,- 
837.96, together with interest thereon at 5 per cent per annum 
from February 5, 1923, until date of judgment and costs, 
$15,064.47, in total amount $169,902.43, together with further 
interest at 5 per cent per annum from date of entry, etc., and 
requiring an appropriation for its settlement, which, with the 
accompanying papers, was referred to the Committee on Ap- 
propriations and ordered to be printed. 


CLAIMS ALLOWED BY GENERAL ACCOUNTING OFFICE (S. DOC, No. 212) 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate a com- 
munication from the President of the United States, transmit- 
ting, in compliance with law, schedules of claims in amount 
$95,954.71 allowed by the General Accounting Office, as cov- 
ered by certificates of settlement, etc., under appropriations 
the balances of which have been exhausted or carried to the 
surplus fund under the provisions of law, and for the service 
of the several departments and independent offices, which, with 
the accompanying papers, was referred to the Committee on 
Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House, by Mr. Chaffee, one of its clerks, 
announced that the House had passed without amendment the 
following bills and a joint resolution of the Senate: 

S. 970. An act for the relief of the De Kimpke Construction 
Co., of West Hoboken, N. J.; 

S. 1016, An act for the relief of Augusta Reiter; 

S. 1633. An act for the relief of James F. Jenkins; 

S. 1763. An act to validate certain payments made to George 
M. Apple and to authorize the General Accounting Office to 
allow credit to certain disbursing officers for payments of 
salaries made on properly certified and approved vouchers; 

S. 2714. An act for the relief of John F. Malley; 

S. 2774. An act for the relief of G. Ferlita; 

S. 2793. An act for relief of estate of Anne C. Shymer; 

S. 2092. An act for the relief of the Berwind-White Coal 
Mining Co.; 

S. 3379, An act providing for the sale and disposal of public 
lands within the area heretofore surveyed as Boulder Lake, in 
the State of Wisconsin; and à 

8. J. Res. 125. Joint resolution granting permission to Fred 
F. Rogers, commander, United States Navy, to accept certain 
decorations bestowed upon him by the Venezuelan Government. 

The message also announced that the House had passed the 
following bills of the Senate, severally with an amendment, in 
which it requested the concurrence of the Senate: 

S. 827. An act for the relief of Jessie M. White; 

S. 1237. An act for the relief of the settlers and claimants to 
section 16, lands in the L’Anse and Vieux Desert Indian Reser- 
vation, in Michigan, and for other purposes; 

S. 1323. An act for the relief of Eugene K. Stoudemire; 

S. 1573. An act for the relief of Samuel S. Weaver; 

S. 1725. An act for the relief of Rubie M. Mosley; 

S. 2503. An act for the relief of W. H. King; and 

S. 2534. An act for the relief of J. E. Saucier. 

The message further announced that the House had passed 
the following bills of the Senate, each with amendments, in 
which it requested the concurrence of the Senate: 
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S. 2527. An act for the payment of claims for damages to and 
loss of private property incident to the training, practice, op- 
eration, or maintenance of the Army; and 

S. 2879. An act for the relief of James E. Jenkins. 

The message also announced that the House had insisted upon 
its amendments to the bill (S. 4207) to provide for the regula- 
tion of motor-vehicle traffic in the District of Columbia, in- 
crease the number of judges of the police court, and for other 
purposes, disagreed to by the Senate; agreed to the conference 
requested by the Senate on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses thereon, and that Mr. ZIHLMAN, Mr. GIBSON, Mr. RATH- 
BONE, Mr. BLANTON, and Mr. GERT were appointed managers 
on the part of the House at the conference, 

The message further announced that the House further in- 
sisted upon its disagreement to the amendments of the Senate 
Nos. 1, 28, and 46 to the bill (H. R. 12033) making appropria- 
tions for the government of the District of Columbia and other 
netivities chargeable in whole or in part against the revenues 
of such District for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1926, and 
for other purposes; agreed to the further conference requested 
by the Senate, and that Mr. Davis of Minnesota, Mr. FUNK, 
and Mr. Ayres were appointed managers on the part of the 
House at the further conference. 

The message informed the Senate that the House had con- 
sidered the request of the Senate for the return of the bill 
(H. R. 5084) to amend the national defense act approved June 
18, 1916, as amended by the act of June 4, 1920, relating to re- 
tirement, and for other purposes, and that the unanimous 
consent necessary to comply with the request at that time was 
refused. 

The message also announced that the House had passed bills 
and a joint resolution of the following titles, in which it re- 
quested the concurrence of the Senate: 

II. R. 811. An act for the relief of Frederick Marshall; 

H. R. 912. An act for the relief of John H. Barrett and Ada 
H. Barrett; 

H. R. 919. An act for the relief of Frank Norton; 

II. R. 1226. An act for the relief of George Penrod ; 

H. R. 1307. An act for the relief of William A. Glasson; 

II. R. 1445. An act to change the retired status of Chief Pay 
Clerk R. E. Ames, United States Navy, ret red; 

H. B. 1579. An act authorizing the disposition of certain 
lands in Minnesota; 

II. R. 2107. An act for the relief of Orrin F. Strickland; 

H. R. 2225. An act to correct the military record of Thornton 
Jackson ; 

II. R. 2415. An act for the relief of Robert E. A. Landauer; 

II. R. 2528. Au act for the relief of Hannah Parker; 

II. R. 2646. An act for the relief of Ida Fey; 

H. R. 2921. An act for the relief of Paymaster Herbert EMi- 
ott Stevens, United States Navy; 

H. R. 3618. An act for the relief of Nora B. Sherrier John- 
son; 

H. R. 3727. An act for the relief of Andrew Cullin; 

H. R. 3771. An act for the relief of John Clarence Shea; 

. An act for the relief of M. Castanola & Son; 

An act for the relief of Jacob F. Webb; 

. An act for the relief of Edward N. Moore; 

An act granting six months’ pay to Lucy B. 
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. An act for the relief of Walter Baker; 
. An act for the relief of William H. Armstrong; 
. An act for the relief of Joseph A. Choate; 
. An act for the relief of Pleasant R. W. Harris; 
An act for the relief of James Shook; 
. An act for the relief of Walter L. Watkins, alias 
Austin ; 
7744. An act for the relief of Wesley T. Eastep ; 
7934. An act for the relief of Benjamin F. Youngs; 
. 8087. An act for the relief of Mallory Steamship Co.; 
8566. An act for the relief of Claude S. Betts, late en- 
ilot) Naval Air Service; 
. 8672. An act for the relief of Robert W. Caldwell; 

R. 8749. An act to correct the military record of Ten- 
nessee McCloud ; 

H. R. 9471. An act for the relief of Henry T. Hill; 

H. R. 9687. An act permitting the sale of the northeast 
quarter, section 5, township 6 north, range 15 west, 160 acres, 
in Conway County, Ark., to A. R. Bowdre; 

H. R. 9969. An act for the relief of the New York Shipbuild- 
ing Corporation for losses incurred by reason of Government 
orders in the construction of battleship Vo. 42; 

II. R. 10347. An act for the relief of Robert B. Sanford; 

H. R. 10763. An act for the relief of William Lentz; 
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H. R. 11009. An act for the relief of James T. Conner; 

H. R. 11425. An act to correct the military record of Sylves- 
ter De Forest; 

H. R. 12300. An act to amend section 281 of the revenue act 
of 1924; and 

H. J. Res. 226. A joint resolution for the relief of special dis- 
bursing agents of the Alaskan Engineering Commission, au- 
thorizing the payment of certain claims, and for other purposes, 
affecting the management of the Alaska Railroad. 

The message further announced that the House had con- 
curred in Senate Concurrent Resolution 35, to correct an error 
in the reenrollment of the bill (S. 3760) to amend in certain 
particulars the national defense act of June 3, 1916, as 
amended, and for other purposes. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


The message also further announced that the Speaker of the 
House had affixed his signature to the following enrolled bills, 
and they were thereupon signed by the President pro tempore: 

S. 3765. An act to authorize a five-year building program 
for the public-schools system of the District of Columbia which 
shall provide school buildings adequate in size and facilities to 
make possible an efficient system of public education in the 
District of Columbia; and : 

S. 4045. An act granting the consent of Congress to W. D. 
Comer and Wesley Vandercook to construct a bridge across 
Be Columbia River between Longview, Wash., and Rainier, 

reg. 

PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Mr. WALSH of Montana presented the follewing memorial 
of the House of Representatives of the Legislative Assembly 
of the State of Montana, which was referred to the Committee 
on Post Offices and Post Roads: 


UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 
States of Montana, as: 

I, C. T. Stewart, secretary of state of the State of Montana, do 
hereby certify that the following is a true and correct copy of an 
act entitled a memorial to the Senate of the United States, arging 
the immediate enactment of pending legislation to provide adequate 
compensation for postal employees, enacted by the Nineteenth Session 
of the Legislative Assembly of the State of Montana, and approved by 
J. E. Erickson, Governor of said State, on the 19th day of February, 
1925. 

In testimony whereof, I have hereunto set my hand and affixed the 
great seal of said State. 

Done at the city of Helena, the capital of said State, this 20th day 
of February, A. D. 1925. 

[seat] C. T. STEWART, 

Secretary of State. 
By CLIFFORD L. WALKER, 
Deputy. 
House memorial 4 (introduced by Graybill) to the Senate of the 

United States, urging the immediate enactment of pending legislation 

to provide adequate compensatien for postal employees 
To the honorable Senate of the Congress of the United States: 

Your memorialists, the members of the House of Representatives 
of the Nineteenth Legislative Assembly of the State of Montana, 
respectfully represent : t 

Whereas 300,000 -employees of the Post Office Department of the 
National Government are now receiving rates of pay insuficient to 
provide for a proper standard of living, and below the average paid 
for work of a similar sort in other Government departments, and 

Whereas nowhere in any similar branch of the public service, or in 
similar private employment, is a higher degree of intelligence re- 
quired, ner is the responsibility as great, the work as important, and 
the labor as ar@vous, as among the employees of the Postal Service, 
and 

Whereas efficiency in the Postal Service can not be maintained 
without the constant addition of new and capable personnel, and 

Whereas pay increases during the past nine years have not kept 
pace with known increase in costs of living, and that good men are not 
now being attracted into fhe service at the starting wage of fourteen 
hundred ($1,400) dollars per year, and 

Whereas employees of the Postal Service are handicapped in the 
matter of agitating for just increases because they are denied affiliation 
with powerful labor organizations, and are forbidden to strike to 
enforce their demands, and 

Whereas House bill No. 11444 has just passed the House of Repre- 
sentatives of the Congress of the United States providing for increases 
in pay for postal employees that will, in great measure, remedy the 
injustice now being perpetrated upon these faithful servants of the, 
Government and provide equitable compensation for their labors; 
Therefore be it 
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Resolved by the members of the House of Representatives of the 
Nineteenth Legislative Assembly of the State of Montana, That we do 
hereby memorialize the Senate of the United States to take steps 
at once to concur in House bill No. 11444, in order that the present 
session may see this mater fully accomplished and this great wrong 
righted; and be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this memorial be forwarded immediately 
by the secretary of state to the President of the United States, 
to the President of the Senate of the United States, and to our Senators 
and Representatives in Congress, 

CHAS. Bricker, 
Speaker of the House. 
I hereby certify that the within memorial originated in the house. 
H. J. Faust, Chief Clerk, 

This bill was received by the Governor this 18th day of February, 

1925. 
J. E. ERICKSON, 
Governor, 
By WILL AIDEN, 
Private Secretary. 

Approved February 19, 1925, 

J. E. ERICKSON, Governor, 


Mr. WALSH of Montana also presented the following memo- 
rial of the House of Representatives of the Legislative Assem- 
bly of the State of Montana, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate Commerce: 


House memorial 3 (introduced by Mr. Burns) to Congress of the United 
States, asking It to amend the interstate commerce act so as to pro- 
tect shippers and livestock in their contracts with carriers 
Whereas the interstate commerce act as amended has been con- 

strued by the United States Supreme Court to invalidate any contract 

entered into between a carrier and a shipper for the furnishing of cars 
to a shipper at a specified time; 

Whereas the United States Supreme Court has construed such a 
contract to be a preférence and to constitute a special advantage to a 
shipper, and therefore invalid; and 

Whereas shippers of livestock are now without any remedy for the 
violation of a carrier of such a contract: Therefore be it 

Resolved by the House of Representatives of the Nineteenth Legis- 
lative Assembly of the State of Montana, That it is the sense of the 
house of representatives of this legislature that the Congress of the 
United States should remedy this situation by the enactment of proper 
legislation to remedy the same; be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this memorial be forwarded to the Senate 
and the House of Representatives of the United States and to each of 
the Senators and Representatives from Montana, 

M. C. Bricker, 
Speaker of the House. 


Mr. WALSH of Montana also presented the following joint 
memorial of the Legislative Assembly of the State of Montana, 
which was referred to the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry! 

House joint memorial 8, Introduced by Hoffman and Hanson, to the 
Congress of the United States of America to enact legislation to 
promote equallty for agriculture under the American protective 
system in the case of those crops of which a normal surplus above 
domestic requirements is produced 

To the honorable Senate and House of Representatives of the United 
States of America: 

Your memorialists, the members of the Nineteenth Legislative 
Assembly of the State of Montana, the senate and house concurring 
respectfully represent that: 

Whereas the United States has established and maintains by law 
a system of protection which industry and labor make effective 
through their organization, and through controlled production and 
supply; and 

Whereas the entire land and agricultural policy of the United 
States has been aimed to secure maximum agricultural production, 
with a result that there is produced annually a normal surplus for 
export of fundamental crops; and it Is physically impossible for 
agriculture to forecast or accurately control production, thus eliminat- 
ing the surplus above domestic needs; and 

Whereas the sale of such normal surplus in the world market 
establishes the domestic price at world levels, making inoperative 
tariff schedules intended to protect an American price for that 
portion of the crop consumed at home; and 

Whereas the present improved price of some of the products of 
the farm is due to world shortages, and does not permanently remove 
the disparity between the rewards of agriculture and of industry 

* and lubor under our protective system; and 


Whereas it is vitally important to assure to agriculture, the basic 
American industry, a fair share of the national wealth by promot- 
ing parity for farming with industry and labor; and to prevent 
recurrence of the disastrous spread between farm and other prices | 
that is fatal to general or permanent national prosperity: Therefore, 
be It 

Resolved, by the legislative assembly, That it urges the enactment 
by the Congress of the United States, of legislation creating a 
farmers’ export corporation to dispose of the normal surplus of basic 
farm commodities at the expense of all the producers of such crop,, 
in order that tariff schedules may be made effective in maintaining | 
an American price for agriculture in our own domestic markets; 
be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this memorial be forwarded to the | 
Senate and House of Representatives of the United States and to 
each of the Senators and Representatives from Montana in Congress. 

M. C. Bricker, 
Speaker of the House. 
W. 8, MCCORMACK, 
President of the Senate, 
I hereby certify that the within memorial originated in the house. 
H. J. Faust, Chief Clerk, 
Pokey bill was received by the governor this 13th day of February, 
J. E. Erickson, Governor, 
By Witt AIKEN, Private Secretary. 
Approved February 13, 1925, 
J. E. Ertcxson, Governor. 


Mr. WALSH of Montana also presented the following joint 
memorial of the Legislative Assembly of the State of Montana, 
which was referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations: 


House joint memorial 2 (introduced by McCarty) to the Senate of the 
United States of America in Congress assembled that immediate 
action be taken leading to the participation of the United States in 
the Permanent Court of International Justice 


To the honorable Senate of the United States of America: 

Your memorialists, the members of the Nineteenth Legislative As- 
sembly of the State of Montana, the Senate and House concurring, 
respectfully represent: That— 

Whereas we believe that the participation of the United States in 
the Permanent Court of International Justice to be the first step 
toward the outlawry of war and of that fuller and more far-reaching 
international cooperation which shall end war: Therefore, be it 

Resolved (by the legislative assembly), That it unreservedly favors 
immediate action being taken leading to the participation of the United 
States of America in the Permanent Court of International Justice, in 
accordance with the Harding-Hughes plan; and be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this memorial be forwarded to the Senate 
of the United States and to each of the Senators from Montana in 
Congress, : 

M. C. Bricker, 
Speaker of the House. 
W. S. MCCORMACK, 
President of the Senate. 
I hereby certify that the within memorial originated in the house. 
H. J. Faust, Cilef Clerk. 

This bill was received by the governor this 13th day of February, 

1925, 
J. E. Erickson, Governor. 
By WILL AIKEN, Private Secretary. 

Approved February 13, 1925. 

J. E. ERICKSON, Governor. 


Mr. BORAH presented the following joint memorial of the 
Legislature of the State of Idaho, which was referred to the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry: 

STATE or IDAHO, 
DEPARTMENT OF STATH, 

I, F. A. Jeter, secretary of state of the State of Idaho, do hereby 
certify that the annexed is a full, true, and complete transeript of 
house joint memorial No. 7, by McBirney and Magleby, adopted by the 
Eighteenth Session of the Idaho Legislature, which was filed in this 
office on the 19th day of February, A. D. 1925, and admitted to record. 

In testimony whereof I have hereunto set my hand and affixed the 
great seal of the State. Done at Boise City, the capital of Idaho, 
this 20th day of February, in the year of our Lord 1925, and of the 
Independence of the United States of America the one hundred and 
forty-ninth, 

LSxAL. J F. A. JETER, 
Seoretary of State. 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Joint memorial 7 (by McBirney and Magleby) to the Senate and Houre 
of Representatives of the United States of America and to the 
Senators and Representatives from the State of Idaho in Congress 
assembled 


Your memorialists, the Legislature of the State of Idaho, respectfully 
represent that— 

Whereas under existing laws producers of horticultural and agricul- 
tural products have no adequate remedy to protect them against 
breach of confidence or contract committed by commission merchants 
and brokers engaged in buying and selling such products, handled or 
to be handled in interstate commerce: Now therefore be it 

Resolved, That we, your memorialists, respectfully request and rec: 
ommend that Congress enact a law requiring commission merchants 
and brokers engaged in buying and selling horticultural and agricul- 
tural products, handled er to be handled in interstate commerce, to 
procure a license and give a bond for tbe faithful discharge of their 
duties and for the faithful performance of their contracts as such 
commission merchants and brokers, said license to be subject to can- 
cellation for any willful breach of trust by such commission merchant 
or broker, and said bond te be so conditioned as to protect the pro- 
ducers and consignors of such products in the event of breach of his 
trust by the commission merchant or broker. 

Sec. 2. The secretary of state is hereby instructed to forward copies 
of this memorial to the Senate and House of Representatives of the 
United States, and to the Senators and Representatives from Idaho. 

This memorial passed the house on the 12th day of February, 1925. 

W. D. GILIS, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 
This memorial passed the senate on the 17th day of February, 1925. 
II. C. BALDRIDGE, 
President of the Senate. 


I hereby certify that the within house joint memorial No. 7 origi- 


nated in the House of Representatives during the Eighteenth Session of f 


the Legislature of the State of Idaho. 


C. A. Borroirsey, 
Chief Clerk of the House of Representatives. 


Mr. BORAH also presented the following joint memorial of 
the Legislature of the State of Idaho, which was referred to 
the Committee on Irrigation and Reclamation: 


Starr or IDAHO, 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE. 

I, F. A. Jeter, secretary of state of the State of Idaho, do hereby 
certify that the annexed is a full, true, and complete transcript of 
senate joint memorial No. 4, by Richmond, adopted by the Eighteenth 
Session of the Legislature of the State of Idaho, which was filed in this 
office on the 13th day of February, A. D. 1925, and admitted to record. 

In testimony whereof I have hereunto set my hand and affixed the 
great seal of the State. Done at Boise City, the Capital of Idaho, this 
14th day of February, in the year of our Lord 1925 and of the inde- 
pendence of the United States of America the one hundred and forty- 
ninth, 


[sear] F. A. JETER, Seeretary of State, 


LEGISLATURE OF THE STATE oF IDAHO, 
EIGHTEENTH SESSION. 


Senate joint memorial 4 (by Richmond) 


To the Hon. William E. Borah, the Hon. Frank R. Qooding, United 
States Senators from the State of Idaho, and the Hon. Addison T. 
Smith, the Hon, Burton L. French, Members of Congress from the 
State of Idaho: 


We, your memorialists, the Senate and House of Representatives of 
the State of Idaho, in regular session assembled, respectfully represent 
that— 

Whereas it is of utmost importance to the people of the entire Nation 
that the tremendous water power potentially existing in Idaho streams 
should be developed by the installation of hydroelectric plants; and 

Whereas money has been heretofore appropriated by the State of 
Oregon for the investigation of hydroelectric possibilities at the Uma- 
tilla Rapids in the Columbia River, and the Congress of the United 
States has likewise made appropriations for like investigations; and 

Whereas the Reclamation Service of the United States is just now 
concluding an extensive investigation of the proposed hydroelectric 
development at Umatilla Rapids and the possibility of extensive recla- 
mation of arid lands in the vicinity of said rapids, and by such investi- 
gation has found the installation of hydroelectric works to be entirely 
feasible from an engineering standpoint ; and 

Whereas the development of a reclamation and hydroelectric project 
at the said point will provide cheap power for the people and industry 
of the State of Oregon, as well as those of Washington and Idaho, and 
will mean the reclamation of a vast territory of potentially fertile and 
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valuable land, affording homes and employment for a large number of 


people, and will, by reason of impounding works, flood the present 


rapids and remove one of the greatest obstructions to the navigation 
of the Columbia River; and 


Whereas the industry and prosperity of the three Northwest States 


above named will be tremendously increased and the whole Nation will 
be benefited by such development, and there is no way to procure the 
same save by the aid of the United States Government: Therefore be it 


Resolved by the senate (the house of representatives concurring), 


That the Senators and Members of Congress from the State of Idaho 


be, and they are hereby, memorialized to make the greatest possible 


effort to secure Federal recognition of the said Umatilla Rapids 


project and to bring about the early development of the same, and 
that they at all times lay stress upon the importance of the said 
project te the entire Nation, and that the said Senators and Members 
of Congress shall unite, so far as they may deem advisable, with the 
Senators and Members of Congress from the bordering States of Wash- 
ington and Oregon to the end that joint action may be had in behalf of 
the early construction ef the said project; be it further 

Resolved, That the secretary of state be, and he is hereby, directed 
te transmit by mail a copy of this memorial to the above-named Sena- 
tors and Members of Congress, 

This senate joint memorial passed the senate on the 4th day of 
February, 1925, 

H. C. BALDRIDGE, 
; President of the Senate. 

This senate joint memorial passed the house of representatives on 
the 10th day of February, 1925, 

W. D. GILLIS, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, 

I hereby certify that the within senate joint memorial No. 4 origi- 
nated in the Senate during the Eighteenth Session of the Legislature of 
the State of Idaho. 

A. L. FLETCHER, 
Secretary of the Senate. 


Mr. NORBECK. Mr. President, I submit herewith copies of 
two resolutions passed by the South Dakota State Legislature, 
now in session, which I ask be printed in the Recorp and re- 
ferred to the appropriate committees of the Senate. 

The resolutions were referred as follows: 

To the Committee on Commerce: 


Senate concurrent resolution. (Introduced by Mr. Amsden) 


Whereas information has reached the Legislature of the State of 
South Dakota that an excessive amount of water is being diverted 
from the Great Lakes through the sanitary drainage canal of the city 
of Chicago and far in excess of the needs for a proper disposal of 
Sewage of such city, which is reported to be fast diminishing the stage 
of water in the Great Lakes and which may lower the stage of water 
sufficientiy to interfere with the feasibility of a Great Lakes water- 
way, in which the State of South Dakota is much interested: There- 
fore be it X 

Resolved by the Senate of the State of South Dakota (the House of 
Representatives concurring), That the Representatives in Congress 
from South Dakota take cognizance of the facts as above stated, it 
such facts are true, and to use their best efforts to correct the abuse 
of such privilege that the Interest of the State of South Dakota and 
the great agricultural Northwest may be conserved; be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be prepared by the secretary 
of the senate and mailed to each Member of Congress from South 
Dakota and to the chief clerk of the Senate and chief clerk of the 
Assembly of the State of Wisconsin, and that a copy be filed with the 
Governor of this State. 

A. C. Forney, 

President of the Senate, 
W. J. Matson, - 
Secretary of the Senate. 

Cuas. S. MCDONALD, 
Speaker of the House. 
WRIGHT TARBELL, 
Chief Olerk of the House. 


To the Committee on Interstate Commerce: 


A concurrent resolution 


Whereas it is impossible to identify virgin wool from shoddy and 
other wool content after the same is woven into fabric; and 

Whereas unregulated trade names and general descriptive terms 
used in designating woolen goods cause misunderstanding leading 
to grave financial loss, both to the producer of wool and the consumer 
of woolen goods; and ; 

Whereas proper labeling of woolen fabric could be regulated and 
supervised at the time of manufacture without entailing undue expense 
or trouble to the manufacturer or to the Government for administra- 
tion; and 
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Whereas the enactment of an adequate truth in fabric act by the 
Congress of the United States would be fair and just to the producer 
of wool, to the manufacturer, distributer, and to the consumer of 
woolen goods: Therefore be it 

Resolved by the House of Representatives of the State of South 
Dakota (the Senate concurring), That the Congress of the United 
States be, and it is hereby, respectifully memorialized, requested, and 
urged to enact adequate truth-in-fabric legislation at the earliest pos- 
sible moment, requiring the labeling at the time of manufacture of 
fabrics woven from wool in plain, unambiguous, and clearly defined 
terms, showing the nature and percentages of woolen content. 

That the chief clerk of the House of Representatives of the State of 
South Daketa be, and he is hereby, instructed and directed to trans- 
mit copies of this concurrent resolution to the Secretary of the Senate 
of the United States, to the Chief Clerk of the House of Representa- 
tives of the United States, to the chairman of the Committee on In- 
terstate Commerce of the Senate of the United States, to the chairman 
of the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce of the House 
of Representatives of the United States, and to each United States 
Senator and Congressman from the State of South Dakota. 

Cxas. S. MCDONALD, 
Speaker of the House. 
Attest: 
WaitGur TARBELL, Chief Clerk, 
A. C. Forney, 
. President of the Senate. 
Attest: 
W. J. MATSON, 
Secretary of the Senate. 


Mr. FERRIS presented memorials of sundry citizens of St. 
Charles, Cadillac, Hesperia, Grand Ledge, and Berrien Springs, 
all in the State of Michigan, remonstrating against the passage 
of the so-called compulsory Sunday observance bill for the 
District, which were referred to the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

He also presented resolutions of General Nelson A. Miles 
Camp, No. 1, United Spanish War Veterans, Department of the 
District of Columbia, of Washington, D. C., favoring the pas- 
sage of the so-called Bursum bill, being Senate bill 3314, grant- 
ing increased pensions to veterans of the Civil, Mexican, In- 
dian, and Spanish Wars and their widows, and certain maimed 
soldiers, etc., which were referred to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

He also presented the petitions, signed by sundry members of 
the Young Women’s Christian Association of Lansing, and of 
sundry citizens of Mount Pleasant, Mich., praying for the im- 
mediate entrance of the United States into the World Court 
under the terms of the so-called Harding-Hughes plan, which 
were referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations, 

Mr. MEANS presented a petition of sundry citizens of Denver 
and vicinity, in the State of Colorado, praying for the passage 
of Senate bill 56, for the allowance of certain claims for in- 
demnity for spoliations by the French prior to July 31, 1801, 
as reported by the Court of Claims, which was referred to the 
Committee on Claims, 

Mr. WILLIS presented a petition signed by sundry members 
and friends of the Simpson Methodist Episcopal Church, of 
Cleveland, Obio, praying for the passage of the so-called Cram- 
ton bill, being House bill 6645, to amend the national prohibi- 
tion act, to provide for a bureau of prohibition in the Treasury 
Department, and to define its powers and duties, ete, which 
was referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 

Mr. MEANS, from the Committee on the Judiciary, to which 
was referred the bill (H. R. 1468) to increase the salary of the 
warden of the United States penitentiary at McNeil Island, 
Wash., reported it without amendment and submitted a report 
(No. 1220) thereon. 

Mr. GERRY, from the Committee on Naval Affairs, to which 
was referred the bill (H. R. 1446) for the relief of Charles W. 
Gibson, alias Charles J. McGibb, reported it with an amend- 
ment and submitted a report (No. 1221) thereon. 

Mr. CAPPER, from the Committee on Claims, to which was 
referred the bill (S. 3144) for the relief of Delaware River 
Towing Line, reported it without amendment and submitted a 
report (No. 1222) thereon. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Minnesota, from the Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 
745) for the establishment of migratory-bird refuges to furnish 
in perpetuity homes for migratory birds, the establishment of 
public shooting grounds to preserve the American system of 
free shooting, the provision of funds for establishing such 
areas, and the furnishing of adequate protection for migratory 
birds, and for other purposes, reported it without amendment. 


He also, from the Committee on Claims, to which was re- 
ferred the bill (H. R. 1569) for the relief of Andrew A. Gieriet, 
reported it without amendment and submitted a report (No. 
1223) thereon. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana, from the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 5265) to authorize 
the appointment of stenographers in the courts of the United 
States and to fix their duties and compensation, reported it 
without amendment. 


COTTON FUTURES CONTRACTS 


Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, I have here several communi- 
cations practically in the form of petitions. It is sufficient for 
me to call attention to the character of them. It is alleged 
that the New York Cotton Exchange is holding cotton stocks 
which cotton does not come up to the standard required by the 
cotton futures act. I have, among others, a letter from a party 
in New Orleans. This correspondent of mine in New Orleans 
says that “although the New Orleans contract market is ac- 
tually higher in New York there are thousands of bales of 
cotton being shipped from here every week to New York to 
depress the contract market.“ He claims that the staple of 
this cotton is not as long as that required under the cotton 
futures act, that it is shy of the necessary length, and that 
other qualities make it nontenderable. I have also a letter 
from the president of the American Cotton Association alleging 
that there are perhaps 150,000 bales of specificated cotton in 
the warehouses to be tendered on, perhaps, March contracts 
which are of such character that the mills and the purchasing 
public do not care to stop the contracts and take up the cotton. 

Under the law the Agricultural Department is charged with 
examining this cotton, sampling and stabilizing it, and thereby 
protecting the purchaser of contracts from the delivery of such 
cotton as does not come under the regulations of the law. 

I have asked the Agricultural Department about this stock 
of cotton, which is alleged from three very reputable sources to 
be not such cotton as the law contemplated should be delivered. 
I want to take this occasion to call the attention of the holders 
of March contracts to the facts stated, to ask them to take up 
the cotton, and after taking it up notify me or the Agricul- 
tural Department and have them then grade and sample cotton 
so as to prove whether or not these allegations are true. 

The cotton futures act was passed because it was shown by 
Mr. Herbert Knox Smith, the agent of the department, that 
there was a practice of taking undesirable cotton and putting 
it into warehouses and tendering it on contracts. We have 
amended that law so as to provide that only certain grades 
may be tendered, all of which can be spun readily by the mills 
of the country, and if there be any infraction of that law it 
will necessarily bring about the very condition to prevent 
which the cotton futures act was passed. 

Mr. President, I am going to ask the privilege of having 
certain letters which I hold in my hand, or a part of them, 
which I shall indicate, printed in the Recorp, so that the public 
may be notified that these March contracts which they have 
taken up will be sampled by the Agricultural Department in 
order to ascertain the truth. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection? 
Chair hears none, and it is so ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


New ORLEANS, LA., February 19, 1925. 


The 


Hon. Senator E. D. SMITE, 
Washington, D. C. 

Drar Sin: Knowing that you have the interest of the cotton growers 
at heart, I am writing to call your attention to the gross manipula- 
tion going on in the New York future market, which is costing the 
South millions of dollars, 

Although the New Orleans contract market is actually higher than 
in New York, there are thousands of bales of cotton being shipped 
from here every week to New York to depress the contract market 
there. 

This cotton is all shorter in staple than the New Orleans or New 
York contract calls for, and how it gets by the Government classers, I 
will leave to you. 

The most of this cotton being shipped from here has been gone over 
by local classers as passed on as % -inch cotton, while the Government 
classers have allowed it go as %-inch cotton, which is minimum con- 
tract length, 

This short-staple cotton is not wanted by the mills, which is why the 
March contract in New York is selling to-day lower than the price of 
spot cotton is quoted in the South. Some of the largest spot firms 
have kept an enormous stock of this short cotton in New York all 
season at great expense in order to keep the contract market de- 
pressed, so as to buy the farmers’ cotton in the South at a low pries. 


Ou 
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This manipulation in the New York market has undoubtedly cost the 
farmers hundreds of millions of dollars this season. 

I suggest that prompt steps be taken to investigate this matter and 
have the New York stock reclassed. If this is done, most of this 
cotton will be found to be short of contract length. As the matter 
stands now, all of these shippers know about this New York stock 
being punk stock and nobody will take it up on contract, 

This is a matter most vital to the interest of the cotton growers, 
and I know you will be glad to have your attention called to it. 


New York, N. Y., February 22, 1925. 
Hon. E. D. SMITH, 
Washington, D. O. 

Deag Senator: I find on my arrival here that the tremendous stock 
of cotton, which has been and is being maintained here by a few big 
spot houses, and its effect on the cotton market is the chief topic of 
discussion. 

Southern cotton men who are here criticize this large accumulation 
of cotton freely in private conversation because they consider it a 
great weight on the market and believe it is depressing values for 
the near-by deliveries as quoted on the New ork Cotton Exchange 
75 to 100 points under what then should be. 

This is not a temporary condition, but has existed for months. 

The New York Times in its review of the cotton market February 
22, 1925, says there are now 224,000 bales of cotton here, of which 
194,000 has been certificated by Government inspectors. The bulk of 
this cotton has been here since October, it says, and it further asserts 
that it is costing the owners $250,000 per month to keep it here. 

I hear much talk to the effect that this cotton, while mostly grading 
middling and above, is mostly so short in staple, being barely seven- 
eighths of an inch, that domestic mills do not want. It consists largely 
of the cheapest and least desirable grades which could be bought in 
the South, and is apparently being kept here solely for the purpose 
of depressing March contracts so as to enable its owners to buy 
other spot cotton in the South cheaper and to manipulate the future 
market. 

The article in the New York Times gives yoice to some of the 
unfavorable comments which are in circulation, but not to all of them. 

As nearly all purchases of spot cotton in the South are based on 
March quotations in New York it is obvious that by depressing that 
month artificially the spot houses who do so are able to bny spot 
cotton in the South $5 to $10 per bale less than they could if 
these quotations were maintained on a normal parity with southern 
markets. 

I am reliably informed that the spot houses, who are maintaining 
large stocks of cotton here, have bought several hundred thousand bales of 
spot cotton in the South at a heavy discount during the past few 
months based on March quotations in New York. 

The expectation is that the bulk of this 224,000 bales of cotton 
will be tendered on March contracts here either on February 24 or 
later in the month. 

It has been stated in the New York papers recently that the short 
interest in March cortracts aggregated 1,000,000 bales at one time, 
and that most of these contracts were sold by spot honses who own 
the stock here, In other words, the owners of this stock sold four 
to five bales of futures for each bale of spots that they kept here. 

A large part of the March short interest has recently been trans- 
ferred to May and a repetition of what occurred in March can be 
expected in May contracts unless something is done in the meantime to 
bring future quotations here up to a parity with spot quotations in the 
South. 5 

The demand for spot cotton in the South from all over the world 
has been so persistent and heavy of late that the basis has risen at all 
southern markets despite depressed quotations for March contracts 
here. Official quotations issued Saturday show that many points in 
the South received 25 to 70 points above March closing prices in New 
York for middling cotton. 

Such a spot demand as this and high basis under ordinary conditions 
has a stimulating effect and uplifting influence on futures. This year, 
however, this very Jarge demand for spots has not affected futures at 
all, to the surprise of everyoue in the business, 

Middling cotton was quoted Saturday at 25.cents per pound in 
Houston, Tex., the headquarters of the spot house which is credited 
with owning the bulk of the stock here, Middling was quoted in New 
York at 24.50 and March contracts closed at 24.26-24.28. At the same 
time Galveston, Tex., quoted middling at 24.95, Dallas and Savannah 
24.50, Augusta and Memphis 24.25, and New Orleans, 24.55, 

The following telegrams from one of the largest spot houses in the 
eastern belt illustrates what I have outlined above: 


(First wire) 


“Spots in big demand from all sections, Basis firm and higher; 
little offering. Price of March, New York, is being paid for middling 
in the South.“ 
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(Second wire) 


“Spot situation in South very bullish, Heavy spot demand from 
Europe and eastern and southern mills. Spots in South selling at price 
of March, New York, for middling ordinary staple. One-inch staple 
bringing 1 cent premium. March New York contracts are five to six 
dollars below what they can be replaced in South.“ 

The understanding in the trade is that the Smith-Lever bill, of 
which you were one of the authors, was drawn and passed by Congress 
for the purpose of preventing the accumulation of undesirable grades 
of cotton in New York for the purpose of tendering on contracts from 
month to month because of the depressing effect on prices of such prac- 
tice, and that it was made the duty of the Secretary of Agriculiure to 
see to it that this practice, which was discontinued for a long time 
after the passage of this bill, was not renewed, 

It seems to me, therefore, that you can start something which will 
in ‘the end prove very beneticial to the producers and holders of cotton 
in your State as well as in other States if you will call upon the See- 
retary of Agriculture for an explanafion of his inactivity in this 
matter and if you will insist that he demand an explanation of the 
great differences existing between quotations for March cotton and spots 
prices in the South. 

I can find no reason for this discrepancy except the pressure from the 
big stock of undesirable cotton which is maintained here. 

I believe publicity will prove a very helpful influence in getting the 
information which you may seek and in checking the abuses outlined 
above, — 

Respectfully, 


FORT M'HENRY, MD. 


Mr. BRUCE. Mr. President, if there is no objection, I should 
like to have a bill taken up and considered at this time. I 
have never since I have been a Member of this body asked that 
a bill be taken up ont of its regular order. I can not conceive 
that there will be any objection to it, and I think it will lead 
to no discussion. I refer to House bill 5261, to make Fort Me- 
Henry, where the British failed in their attack on Baltimore 
in the War of 1812, a national monument. The bill involves no 
appropriation at all. It has been passed by the House of Rep- 
resentatives and favorably reported by the Senate Committee 
on Military Affairs. If there be no objection, I should like to 
have the bill considered and passed at this time. 

Mr. MOSES. Mr. President, I have uo intention of being 
discourteous to the Senator from Maryland, but this is the first 
morning hour we have had for several days past. There is a 
great deal of routine morning business to be disposed of. When 
that shall have been ended and the calendar reached, the Sen- 
ator from Maryland can renew his request or he can eyen make 
a motion for that purpose. I must insist upon the regular 
order. 

Mr. BRUCE. I will say to the Senator from New Hampshire 
that there can be no conceivable objection to the bill for which 
I ask consideration. It will only take two or three minutes to 
consider and pass it. 

Mr. MOSES. That is not the question, I will say to the Sen- 
ator from Maryland. The fact is we have had no morning 
hour now for several days, and ‘there is much routine morning 
business which I think should be disposed of. I must insist 
upon the regular order. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Objection is made to the re- 
quest of the Senator from Maryland. 


ELIMINATION OF THE FLEXIBLE TARIFF 


Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, in the Amer- 
ican Economist of February 13, 1925, is an article advocating 
the elimination of the flexible tariff. In view of the fact that 
the American Economist has been a staunch supporter of the 
high-protection theory of the Republican Party its position 
favoring the elimination of the flexible tariff is of special im- 
portance. The opposition to the flexible provisions of the last 
tariff bill appears to be almost unanimous. I ask that the 
article may be treated as being in the nature of a petition, re- 
ferred to the Committee on Finance, and printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article was referred to the 
Committee on Finance and ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

ELIMINATE THE FLEXIBLE TARIFF 

The American Economist has never favored the so-called “ flexible“ 
provisions of the tariff act ef 1922. We do not believe that the 
protectionist majority in the Congress which passed it were in favor 
of it. Chairman Green of the Ways and Means Committee, in a recent 
interview, pointed out the fact that the said provisions were neyor 
before the Ways and Means Committee, but were Interpolated into the 
Fordney-McCumber bill by a Senate amendment. The conference com- 
mittee of the two Houses accepted the amendment, and it became a 
part of the tarif act as a matter of compromise, 
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Chairman Green Is outspoken in his opposition to the flexible provl- 
sions, as is made clear in different interviews which he has given out. 
We believe that. many of those who originally favored the provisions 
have experienced a change of heart and now see that they should be 
eliminated. 

There is no avoiding the fact that it was a mistake to try to enact 
an origival tariff law at the time the present one was enacted. Condi- 
tions in other countries were in too chaotic a state, not to mention 
unsettled conditions in this country, to permit of sufficient information 
upon which to base a wholly consistent tariff act. That was why it 
was possible to secure the interpolation of the flexible tariff provisions 
into the binn. How much better if Congress had reenacted the Payne- 
Ridrich or the Dingley tariff as an emergency measure and wait for 
affairs to become more nearly settled. That was the proposition 
advocated by the American Protective Tariff League and favored by 
many of the most prominent Members of Congress. It is not necessary 
to discuss the reasons why that plan was not finally adopted. 

But it is evident that the time has come to do away with the flexible 
tariff. If it had any good reason for existence at the time it was 
adopted, those reasons have now ceased to exist. The Constitution pro- 
vides that Congress shall provide for the raising of revenue and that 
all bills for that purpose shall originate in the lower House. There is 
no provision in the Constitution for the delegation of this power. But 
we need not consider this phase of the subject at the present time, for 
the unsettled foreign conditions which existed in 1921 and 1922 have 
been clarified to a large extent. At least we now know what competi- 
tion we must meet from Germany and the other countries of central 
Europe, and it Is a foregone conclusion that the tariff will be revised 
by Congress during the life of the present administration. Hence there 
is no need to keep business unsettled by continuing the very flexible 
provisions as a part of our tariff law. , 

One thing has become very clear to all, namely, that the claim made 
by the proponents of the flexible tarif that rates of duty could be 
expeditionsly revised under its provisions has no basis in fact. As 
investigations must be made both in this country and abroad in order 
to carry out the provisions as written in the law, it is obvious thar 
they can not be expeditiously conducted. It has been found, too, that 
forein nations resent the demands made by representatives of the 
Tarif Commission for access to the books of foreign producers in order 
that production costs may be ascertained for the benefit of American 
competitors, for that is what it amounts to in the final analysis. All 
other considerations aside, it looks a great deal like forcing a witness 
to convict himself, a thing which is prohibited by our laws. 

We believe that every friend of business stability, of protection to 
American industries, aud the highest degree of American prosperity 
will favor the abolition of the flexible provisions, thus leaving to Con- 
gress the sole power, as it is its duty under the Constitution, to revise 
our tariff Jawa and strengthen the weak spots. 


ISABELL EASE 


Mr. KEYES, from the Committee to Audit and Control the 
Contingent Expenses of the Senate, reported favorably and 
without amendment the resolution (S. Res, 279) submitted by 
Mr. Gurtis on December 8, 1924, and it was considered by 
unanimous consent and agreed to, as follows: 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the Senate be, and he is hereby, 
authorized and directed to pay out of the contingent fund of the 
Senate to Isabell Ease, widow of William Ease, late an employee on 
the maintenance roll, Senate Office Building, a sum equal to six 
months’ salary at the rate he was receiving by law at the time of his 
death, said sum to be considered as including funeral expenses and all 
other allowances. 

SARAH BLACKFORD 


Mr. KEYES, from the Committee to Audit and Control the 
Contingent Expenses of the Senate, reported favorably and 
without amendment the resolution (S. Res. 299) submitted 
by Mr. Curtis on January 15, 1925, and it was considered by 
unanimous consent and agreed to, as follows: 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the Senate be, and he hereby is, 
authorized and directed to pay out of the contingent fund of the 
Senate to Sarah Blackford, widow of Charlie Blackford, late an 
employee on the maintenance roll, Senate Office Building, a sum equal 
to six months’ salary at the rate he was receiving by law at the time 
of his death, and sald sum to be considered as including funeral 
expenses and all other allowances. 


MARGARET W. GILFRY 


Mr. KEYES, from the Committee to Audit and Control the 
Contingent Expenses of the Senate, reported favorably and 
without amendment the resolution (S. Res, 334), submitted by 
Mr. McNary February 9, 1925, and it was considered by 
unanimous consent and agreed to, as follows: 


Resoloed, That the Secretary of the Senate is hereby, authorized 
and directed to pay out of the contingent fund of the Senate to 


— 


Margaret W. Gilfry, widow of Henry H. Gilfry, late a clerk in the 
office of the Secretary of the Senate, a sum equal to one year's com- 
pensation at the rate he was receiving by law at the time of his 
death, said sum to be considered inclusive of funeral expenses and all 
other allowances, 


HEARINGS BEFORE COMMITTEE ON PUBLIO BUILDINGS AND GROUNDS 


Mr. KEYES. From the Committee to Audit and Control the 
Contingent Expenses of the Senate I report back favorably 
with an amendment Senate Resolution 335, authorizing the 
Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds to hold hearings. 
I ask unanimous consent for the immediate consideration of 
the resolution. 

There being no objection, the Senate proceeded to consider 
the resolution (S. Res. 335) which had been submitted by Mr. 
FERNALD on the 10th instant. 

The amendment was, on page 1, line 3. after the word 
“ Sixty-eighth,” to strike out the words “and Sixty-ninth Con- 
gresses and to insert the word “ Congress,” so as to make the 
resolution read: 

Resolved, That the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds or 
any subcommittee thereof be, and is hereby, authorized during the 
Sixty-eighth Congress to send for persons, books, and papers, to ad- 
minister oaths, and to employ a stenographer at a cost not exceeding 
25 cents per 100 words to report such hearings as may be had in 
connection with any subject which may be before said committee, the 
expenses thereof to be paid out of the contingent fund of the Senate; 
and that the committee or any stbcommittee thereof may sit during the 
sessions, recesses, or adjourned intervals of the Senate. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The resolution, as amended, was agreed to. 


HEARINGS BEFORE MILITARY AFFAIRS COMMITTEES 


Mr. KEYES. From the Committee to Audit and Control 
the Contingent Expenses of the Senate I report back favorably 
with an aniendment Senate Concurrent Resolution 30. I ask 
W consent for the present consideration of the reso- 

on. 

There being no objection, the Senate proceeded to consider 
the resolution (S. Con. Res. 30) which had been submitted by 
Mr. Wapsworra on the 18th instant. 

The amendment was, on page 1, line 11, after the word 
“ Gerical,” to strike out the words “or others,” so as to make 
the resolution read: 


Resolved, etc., That the Committees on Military Affairs of the 
Senate of the United States and the House of Representatives, or 
subcommittees thereof, be, and hereby are, authorized to sit jointly 
during the sessions or adjourned intervals of the Sixty-elghth and 
Sixty-ninth Congresses, at such times and places as may seem advisable 
to the said committees or their subcommittees; to make investigations 
ot the condition of Army posts and forts and other properties main- 
tained for the military arm of the Government; to employ such clerical 
assistance as may be required in the judgment of said cemmittees, to 
send for persons, books, and papers, to administer oaths and to employ 
a stenographer or stenographers at a cost of not to exceed 25 cents 
per hundred words to report such hearings as may be had in further- 
ance of the purposes hereof; the expenses thereof to be paid one-half 
from the contingent fund of the Senate and one-half from the con- 
tingent fund of the House of Representatives upon vouchers certified 
to by the chairmen of the said committees or of their subcommittees 
and properly approved. : 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The resolution as amended was agreed to. 


INVESTIGATION OF THE BUREAU OF INTERNAL REVENUE 


Mr. KEYES. From the Committee to Audit and Control 
the Contingent Expenses of the Senate, I report back favor- 
ably, with an amendment, Senate Resolution 333, submitted 
by the Senator from Michigan [Mr. Covzens} on February 9, 
1925, to extend the authority of the select committee of the 
Senate investigating the Bureau of Internal Revenue affairs. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The resolution will be read. 

The resolution (S. Res. 333) was read, us follows: 


Whereas the select committee of the Senate appointed under author- 
ity of Senate Resolutions 168 and 211 of the Sixty-eighth Congress to 
investigate the Bureau of Internal Revenue was instructed to report its 
findings; and 

Whereas the committee has not completed a thorough inquiry and 
will be unable to do so before March 4, 1925: Be it 

Resolved, That the select committee of the Senate authorized in 
Senate Resolutions 168 and 211 of the Sixty-eighth Congress to investi- 
gate the Bureau of Internal Revenue and appointed under these reso- 
lutions is hereby authorized and directed to continue its work after 


1925 
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March 4, 1925, and, if deemed advisable by the committee, to sit and 
hold hearings in the interim between the adjournment of the Sixty- 
eighth Congress and the convening of the first regular session of the 
Sixty-ninth Congress, and that all authority granted in Senate Reso- 
lutions 168 and 211 of the Sixty-elghth Congress shall be and is con- 
tinued under this resolution. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. MOSES. Mr. President, do I understand request was 
made for the immediate consideration of the resolution? 

Mr. KEYES. I did not ask for its immediate consideration, 
Mr. President. 5 

Mr. MOSES. The chairman of the committee did not ask 
that the resolution be now considered. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. MOSES. Mr. President, at the moment I am constrained 
to object because of the absence of two Senators who have 
spoken to me about the matter, both Senators being unable 
to be here earlier to-day. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Let the resolution go over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The resolution will ġo to 
the calendar. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, may not the resolution lie on 
the table without prejudice? The Senator from Michigan [Mr. 
Couzens] is not now present. 

Mr. MOSES. I have no objection to that course. 

Mr. SMOOT. I hope the request of the Senator from Ne- 
braska will be granted. 

Mr. NORRIS. I ask that the resolution lie on the table 
without prejudice. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection? The 
Chair hears none, and the resolution will lie on the table. 

JOINT COMMISSION OF INQUIRY ON COTTON STATISTIOS 


Mr. KEYES. Mr. President, from the Committee to Audit 
and Control the Contingent Expenses of the Senate, I report 
back favorably the joint resolution (& J. Res. 183) establish- 
ing a joint congressional commission to make an examination 
and audit of cotton statistics in the Bureau of the Census, and 
for other purposes. The committee has recommended a change 
in form to a concurrent resolution and has reported, therefore, 
a new draft with some amendments to the original text, which 
J understand are satisfactory to the Senator from South Caro- 
lina [Mr. Smrru], who introduced the original joint resolution. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, the resolution involves a matter 
of very vital importance and should be adopted at this session. 
I ask unanimous consent for its immediate consideration. 

Mr. MOSES. Before granting that consent I should like to 
have the resolution read, because I am interested in the amend- 
ments. 

Mr. SMITH. The amendments are in accordance with sug- 
gestions which have been made. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will read the 
joint resolution as amended before the question is put as to 
its consideration. 

The Reaping CLERK. In lieu of Senate Joint Resolution 183 
the Committee to Audit and Cgntrol the Contingent Expenses 
of pa Senate report a concurrent resolution (S. Con. Res. 36), 
as follows: 


Resolved by the Senate (the House of Representatives concurring), 
That there is hereby established a joint congressional commission to 
be known as the Joint Commission of Inquiry on Cotton Statistics, and 
to be composed of three Senators, appointed by the President of the 
Senate pro tempore, and three Members elect of the House of Repre- 
sentatives for the Sixty-ninth Congress, appointed by the Speaker. 
The commission is authorized and directed (1) to make a complete ex- 
amination and audit of cotton statistics in the Bureau of the Census, 
showing the carry over, the production, the consumption and distribu- 
tion each year, and the correct amount of cotton now on hand, and 
(2) to make a report to the Congress as to its findings, together with 
recommendations for legislation, if any be thought necessary. The 
commission shall elect a chairman from among its members, and vacan- 
cies occurring in the membership of the commission shall be filled in 
the same manner as the original appointments. 

For the purposes of this resolution, the commission, or any subcom- 
mittee thereof, is authorized to hold hearings and to sit and act at 
such places and times, to employ such experts and clerical, steno- 
graphie. and other assistants, to require, by subpena or otherwise, 
the attendance of such witnesses and the production of such books, 
papers, and documents in the custody of any Federal official, to ad- 
minister such oaths, and to take such testimony as it deems advisable. 
The cost of stenographie service to report such hearings shall not be 


in excess of 25 cents per hundred words. It shall be the duty of any | 
governmental] establishment, upon request by the commission, to cooper- | 
ate with and render assistance to the commission in carrying ont the | 
provisions of this resolution. ‘The expenses of the commission shall | 


be paid one-half from the contingent fund of the Senate and one-half 
from the contingent fund of the House of Representatives, upon 
vouchers properly approved. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from South 
Carolina asks unanimous consent fer the immediate consid- 
eration of the resolution. Is there objection? 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, the last thing I shall do 
is to object to the resolution which my friend the senior 
Senator from South Carolina [Mr. Samir] desires to have 
adopted. No doubt the resolution is worthy and ought to be 
agreed to, but I embrace this opportunity to propound an 
inquiry to the chairman of the Committee to Audit and Control 
the Contingent Expenses of the Senate. I observe that a 
meeting of that committee has been held, and I now ask the 
honorable chairman of the committee why the committee have 
not reported the resolution submitted by the Senator from 
Oregon [Mr. McNary] providing for the appointment of a 
subcommittee of the Committee on Irrigation and Reclamation 
to visit the Southwest to investigate certain problems and 
to obtain certain information which we of the Southwest 
deem important regarding the Colorado River? I am not 
content to see other resolutions singled out and adopted and 
then to observe this particular resolution being ignored. 

Mr. KEYES. There is no particular reason why the com- 
mittee has not acted, except that the committee has not been 
together to consider the matter and has had very little infor- 
mation in regard to it. 

Mr. ASHURST. How could the committee have reported 
the various other resolutions just agreed to if it had not been 
together? Surely the committee did not report those resolu- 
tions without a meeting? 

Mr. KEYES. We have not been able to get the committee 
together to consider the resolution to whieh the Senator 
from Arizona refers. 

Mr, ASHURST. But the Senator was able to get the com- 
mittee together to consider other resolutions. 

Mr. KEYES. I can assure the Senator that the committee 
still has a number of resolutions pending before it. I hope 
the committee will act promptly on the resolution in which 
the Senator from Arizona is interested, and I know of no 
opposition to it. 

Mr. ASHURST. I am not the author of the resolution con- 
cerning which I am inquiring. The Senator from Oregon [Mr. 
McNary}, who is able to take eare of himself anywhere, is the 
author of the resolution; but I submit that every Senator from 
the Southwest would be recreant to his trust if he sat here 
and permitted a large number of resolutions of this character 
to go through whilst the resolution which probably is one of 
the most important of all, is pigeonholed. 

I do not intend that that shall oecur with my silence. It 
shall only be done over my protest ; and I beg the able and dili- 
gent Senator from New Hampshire to reconvene his committee, 
and if he should then say he does not know the importance of 
the resolution there are many Senators who will convince his 
committee as to its importance. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair is obliged to say 
that in view of the condition of the public business he can not 
entertain debate upon a request for unanimous consent. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. I simply want to make an 
inquiry of the chairman of the committee. I agree with what 
has been said by the Senator from Arizona. This is a most im- 
portant matter to those of us from the West. Is there any 
opposition to the particular resolution? 

Mr. KEYES. None that I know of. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. It has been before the com- 
mittee, has it not, for some three or four weeks now? 

Mr. KEYES. I had hoped that some one interested in the 
resolution would.ask to come before the committee. We shall 
be glad to hear anybody who is interested in it. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. I had understood that the 
Senator from Oregon had taken up the matter with the chair- 
man of the committee on many occasions. 

Mr. KEYES. I do not recall that he has on many occasions, 
I think he has spoken to me twice and said something about the 
resolution. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. May we ask that there be 
action upon it at the earliest possible moment? 

Mr. KEYES. Certainly; I shall be very glad to act upon it. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator rise to 
debate the question of whether consent shall be granted? 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. No; not to debate it. If the Chair will 
indulge me just a word, I have spoken to a number of the 
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members of the committee, and I have assurance that the reso- 
lution introduced by the Senator from Oregon will be reported 
favorably. 

Mr. BORAH., Mr. President, may I ask the Senator a ques- 
tion? Is there any estimate of what this investigation will 
cost? f 

Mr. SMITH. The matter has been referred to the Committee 
to Audit and Control the Contingent Expenses of the Senate. 
The fact is, I think, that the cost will be very small. It is re- 
stricted to an investigation of the papers in the hands of the 
Federal authorities here, and under the resolution they are re- 
quired to cooperate with the committee. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
present consideration of the concurrent resolution? The Chair 
hears none. 

The concurrent resolution was considered by unanimous con- 
sent, and agreed to. 


MECKLENBURG SESQUICENTENNIAL COMMISSION 


Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, on behalf of the Senator 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. Perper], I report back favorably, 
from the Committee on the Library, without amendment Senate 
bill 4361. establishing a commission for the participation of the 
United States in the observance of the one hundred and fiftieth 
anniversary of the patriotic action taken by the people of 
Mecklenburg County of North Carolina in May, 1775, in declar- 
ing their independence of the English Crown. I should like 
very much to have unanimous consent for the consideration 
and passage of this bill. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
present consideration of the bill just reported by the Senator 
from North Carolina? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill, which was read, as fol- 
lows: 

Re it enacted, etc., That there is hereby established a commission to 
be known as the United States Mecklenburg Sesquicentennial Commis- 
sion (hereinafter referred to as the commission) and to be composed 
of 11 commissioners, as follows: Three persons to be appointed by the 
President of the United States, four Senators by the President of the 
Senate, and four Members of the House of Representatives to be ap- 
pointed by the Speaker, The commission shall serve without compensa- 
tion and shall select a chairman from among their number. 

Sec. 2. There is hereby authorized to be appropriated, out of any 
money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the sum of $5,000 to 
be expended by the commission for actual and necessary traveling ex- 
penses and subsistence while discharging its official duties outside the 
District of Columbia. 

Suc, 3. There is hereby authorized to be appropriated, out of any 
money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the sum of $10,000 
to be utilized in the discretion of the commission for the appropriate 
participation on the part of the United States in the celebration and 
observance at the city of Charlotte, county of Mecklenburg, N. C., on 
the 18th, 19th, 20th, 2ist, and 22d days of May, 1925, of the one 
hundred and fiftieth anniversary of the patriotic action of the citizens 
of Mecklenburg County, N. C., in May, 1775, in declaring their inde- 
pendence of the English Crown. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 

PRESIDIO MILITARY RESERVATION, SAN FRANCISCO 

Mr. PEPPER. From the Committee on the Library I re- 
pert back favorably, without amendment, Senate bill 4264, 
authorizing the Secretary of War to convey certain portions 
of the military reservation of the Presidio of San Francisco 
to the city and county of San Francisco for educational, art, 
exposition, and park purposes, and I ask unanimous consent 
for its present consideration. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there’ objection to the 
immediate consideration of the bill just reported by the Sena- 
tor from Pennsylvania? The Chair hears none. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to con- 
sider the bill, which was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of War be, and he is hereby, 
authorized to convey to the city and county of San Francisco, subject 
to the conditions hereinafter specified, for educational, art, exposi- 
tion, and park purposes, that portion of the military reservation of 
the Presidio of San Francisco in the city and county of San Fran- 
cisco, State of California, on which the Palace of Fine Arts is located, 
included within metes and bounds as follows: 

Commencing at a point on the westerly line of Lyon Street, distant 
thereon 5.17 feet southerly from the northerly line of Bay Street, if 
extended and produced westerly, and running thence northerly along 
the westerly line of Lyon Street 1,196.80 feet; thence southwesterly 


on a curve to the left of 612 feet radius, central angle 155° 47’ 50”, 
tangent to a line deflected 102° 6“ 5” to the left from the pre- 
ceding course a distance of 1,664.13 feet to the westerly line of Lyon 
Street and the point of commencement, containing 9.93 acres, more 
or less: Provided, however, in the event of war or any other great 
national emergency, the United States shall have the right, which it 
hereby reserves, to take exclusive possession of sald land and all im- 
provements thereon, without the payment of any compensation there- 
for, and to hold, occupy, and use the same during the continuance 
of such war or emergency. 

Said grant shall become effective only in the event that the city 
and county of San Francisco shal! grant to the United States the 
right to maintain and operate over its public streets a spur track 
railroad extending from Fort Mason Military Reservation in the city 
and county of San Francisco to said Presidio Reservation, over such 
route or routes as may be determined by resolution or ordinance of 
the board of supervisors of said city and county and approved by the 
Secretary of War. If, before the ist day of July, 1927, the city and 
county of San Francisco shall fail to grant by valid ordinance to 
the Wulted States the right to maintain and operate said spur track, 
this grant shall become null and yoid, and title to said premises shall 
revert to the United States: Provided, however, That in any event 
until the ist day of July, 1927, said city and county of San Francisco 
may use, occupy, and retain possession of said Palace of Fine Arts 
and the ground upon which it is located. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed, 


PROPOSED STATE TAX ON COTTONSEED OIL PRODUCTS 


Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, a day or two ago I introduced 
a resolution regarding the proposed legislation in some of the 
States touching commerce between the States. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair may suggest to 
the Senator from Alabama that at the conclusion of the 
routine morning business the resolution to which he refers 
will be laid before the Senate. The Senate is now receiving 
reports of committees. If there are no further reports of com- 
mittees, the introduction of bills and joint resolutions is in 
order. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I was simply going to state that I have 
rewritten the resolution. It has been modified, and I think 
now there will be no objection to it. 

Mr. MOSES. Let it come up in the regular order, Mr, 
President. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from New 
Hampshire demands the regular order. 

Mr. MOSES. The Senator's resolution will be reached in 
a very few minutes under the regular order. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Very well. 


AIR MAIL SERVICE BETWEEN NEW ORLEANS AND PANAMA CANAL 
ZONE 

Mr. RANSDELL. Mr. President, I introduce a bill to estab- 
lish an air mail service between the city of New Orleans, La., 
and the Panama Canal Zone. 

The bill (S. 4383) to establish an air mail service between 
the city of New Orleans, La., and the Panama Canal Zone 
was read twice by its title. 

Mr. RANSDELL. I ask unanimous consent of the Senate 
to occupy not exceeding three minutes in explaining the bill. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator is not going to ask unanimous 
consent for the consideration of the bill? 

Mr. RANSDELL. Not at all. I just want about three min- 
utes to explain the bill. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, the Sen- 
ator has three minutes to explain the bill. 

Mr. RANSDELL. Mr. President, it would be difficult to esti- 
mate the advantages to be derived from an air mail service 
between New Orleans, La., and the Panama Canal Zone. When 
this is done other lines would spring up connecting the major 
route with the capitals of Mexico, Guatemala, Honduras, Nica- 
ragua, El Salvador, Costa Rica, Panama, Colombia, Venezuela, 
and other South American countries, while air service would 
connect New Orfeans with the principal cities of the United 
States, 

Communication with the capitals of Latin-America is cir- 
cuitous, difficult, and very slow. The mountainous character of 
the country has placed an effective barrier in the path of rail- 
road development. 

In the beginning such an air mail service may not produce 
sufficient revenue to be self-sustaining. This would be offset, 
however, by the tremendous increase in commerce which it 
would generate, 

A pressing need exists for more rapid mail communication 
between these sections of the two Americas. Business can not 
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flourish when long delays are required for the exchange of 


letters between them. Telegraph and radio are doing their 
part, but are costly and have inherent limitations. , 
Speed in modern business is a prerequisite to the upbuilding 
of commerce. Speeding up commercial transactions and more 
intimate relations with Central and South America and the 
United States is the end desired. The demands of present- 


day affairs have developed transcontinental daily air mail, 


service between New York and San Francisco. Like cireum- 
stances make necessary ‘a ‘similar facility between the United 
States and our sister republics on the south. 

No opportunity should be overlooked to develop and strengthen 
fa closer feeling of friendship between the United States and 
Latin-America, and there is no better way to accomplish this 
Purpose than by setting up the means by which they may be- 
come more intimately associated with us in business and other- 
Wise. These mations are our neighbors, but becanse of the slow 
method of mail ‘communication extant we have grown to look 
upon them ‘as a remote part of the world. If we ‘can provide a 
service which will bring them days and weeks closer to our 
great markets it will have the effect of promoting a better un- 
‘derstanding than anything else we can do. 

That other governments are taking active steps to promote 
business with the Latin-Americans is indicated by the enter- 
prising steps ‘they are taking in encouraging trade. For in- 
stance, I am advised that an Italian exhibit ship recently 
called at Buenos Aires and other ports with an expensive and 
attractive display of the manufactured products of Italy. 

New Orleans is the focal point of the Mississippi Valley, at 
which all business might be easily centered and redistributed 
‘to internation points. It must not be forgotten that the center 
MH population and manufacturing of fhe United States 4s in 
the Mississippi Valley, spread out fan shape from New Orleans. 
This city is, therefore, the lagical point of departure, both 
commercially and geographically, for an ‘air mail route con- 
mecting with Latin-America. ‘Such a route would also be an 
Invamable adjunct to the International Trade Exhibition which 
will open in New Orleans on September 15 and which, in my 
opinion, is destined to play an importaut réle in the upbuilding 
of American ‘commerce. 

The military value of such an air mail service in time of war 
would be difficult to estimate. America must have sufficient 
‘airplanes ‘and ‘trained ‘pilots ready for national defense. ‘This 


In the proper place in the bill insert the following: 

“That the Secretary of the Treasury be and he is hereby author- 
ized and directed to pay, out of any money in the Treasury not other- 
wise appropriated, to Elizabeth H. Rice, or her executors or ad- 
ministrators the sum of $42,238.78, in compliance with the findings 
of the Court of Claims in the case of Elizabeth H. Rice against the 
United States, congressional number 13,689, and also in full of all 
demands arising out of the transactions referred to in said findings of 
the Court of Claims, and in compliance with Senate bill, 49, which 
passed the Senate on January 21, 1924." 


WRITS OF ERROR 


Mr. WALSH of Montana. Some time ago the Sénate AR 
the bill (S. 2693) in reference to writs of error, which went 
to the House and returned with an amendment. Thereupon 
the matter was referred to the Commiitee on the Judiciary, 
and now, by direction of the Committee on the Judiciary, I 
move that the Senate disagree to the House amendment, ask 
for a conference with the House, and that the Chair appoint 
conferees. 

The motion was agreed to, and the President pro tempore 
appointed Mr. SHORTRIDGE, Mr. STERLING, and Mr. WALSH of 
Montana conferees on the part of the Senate. 

HOUSE BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS REFERRED 

The following bills and joint resolutions were -severally 
read twice by their titles and referred as indicated below. 

H. R. 12300. An act to amend section 281 of the revenue act 
of 1924; to the Committee on Finance; 

H. R. 919. An act for the relief of Frank Norton; 

H. R. 1579. An act authorizing the disposition of certain 
lands in Minnesota ; 

H. R. 3618. An act for the relief of Nora B. 
Son; und 

Fi. R. 9687. An act permitting the sale of the northeast 
quarter, section 5, township 6 north, range 15 west, 160 ‘acres, 
in Conway County, Ark., to A. R. Bowdre; to the Committee 
on Public Lands and Surveys. 

H. R. 912. An act for the relief of John H. Barrett and Ada 
H. Barrett; 

H. R. 2646. An act for the relief of Ida Fey: 

H. R. 3839. An act for the relief of M. Castanola & Son; 

H. R. 7744. An act for the relief of Wesley T. Hastep; 

II. R. 8037. An act for the relief of Mallory Steamship Co.; 


Sherrier John- 


can best be secured by the commercializing of aircraft on tile and 


part of ‘our Government. 

Mr. President, I ask that the bill be referred to the Com- 
mittee on Post Offices and Post Roads. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. “The ‘bill will be so referred. 

Mr. DIAL. Mr. President, I suggest ‘that the ‘Senator's bill 
be amended so as to provide for a route beginning in New York 
‘and going down the const. 

Mr. RANSDHLL. We have a very wise committee on Post 
‘Offices and Post Roads, and they already have a good route 
from New York to San Francisco. I will say to the Senator 
that if they should wish to run it along the Atlantie coast, that 
would not meet with any objection from me. I should ‘be glad 
‘to see it. I think we are going to have these routes ‘all over 
the ‘country in the near future. 

BILL INTRODUCED 

Mr. JONES of Washington introduced a bill (3. 4384) for 
the relief of William H. Grayson (with accompanying papers), 
which was read twice by its title and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

AMENDMENTS TO DEFICIENCY APPROPRIATION BILL 


Mr. FLETCHER submitted an amendment proposing to ap- 
propriate $7,500 to pay for preparing a new edition of ‘the 
Biographical ‘Congressional Directory, in the discretion of the 
chairman or vice chairman of the Joint Committee on Printing, 
etc., intended to be proposed by him to House bill 12392, the 
second deficiency appropriation bill, which was referred to the 
Committee on Printing and ordered to be printed. 

Mr. OVERMAN submitted an amendment proposing to estab- 
lish a commission for the participation of the United States 
in the observance of the one hundred ‘and fiftieth anniversary 
of the patriotic action taken by the people of Mecklenburg 
‘County of North ‘Carolina in May, 1775, in declaring their 
independence of the English Crown, intended to be proposed 
by him to House bill 12392, the second deficiency «appropriation 
bill, which was referred to the Committee on Appropriations 
and ordered to be printed. 

Mr. STEPHENS ‘suimitted an amendment intended to ‘be 
proposed by him to House bill 12392, the second deficiency ap- 
propriacion bill, which was referreil to the Committee on Ap- 
Ipropriations and ordered ‘to be printed as follows: 


H. R. 9471. An act for the relief of Henry T. Hill; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

H. R. 811. An act for the relief of Frederick Marshall; 

H. R. 1445. An act to change the retired status of Chief Pay 
‘Clerk R. E. Ames, United States Navy, retired; 

H. R. 2921. An act for the relief of Paymaster Herbert El- 
Uott Stevens, United States Navy; 

H. R. 3771. An act for the relief of John Clarence Shea: 

H. R. 5456, An act granting six months’ pay to Lucy B. 
Knox; 

H. R. 8566. An act for the relief of Claude S. Betts, late en- 
sign (pilot), Naval Air Service; 

H. R. 8969. An act for the relief of the New York Shipbuild- 
ing Corporation for losses incurred by reason of Government 


| orders in the construction of battleship No. 42; and 


H. R. 1037. An act for the relief of Robert B. Sanford ; to 
the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

H. R. 1226. An act for the relief of George Penrod; 

H. R 1587. An act for the relief of William A. Glasson; 

H. R. 2107. An -rét for the relief of Orrin F. Strickland; 

R. 2223. An act to correct the military record of Thorn- 

ton Jackson; 

H. R. 2415. An act for the relief of Robert E. A. Landauer; 
H. R. 2528. An act for the relief of Hannah Parker; 

R. 3727. An act for the relief of Andrew Cullin; 

R. 4932. An act for the relief of Jacob F. Webb; 

5278. An act for the relief of Edward N. Moore; 

5639. An act for the relief of Walter Baker; 

6442. An act for the relief of William H. Armstrong! 

6824. An act for the relief of Joseph A. Choate; 

7131. An act for the relief of Pleasant R. W. Harris; 

7133. An act for the relief of James Shook: 

7713. An act for the relief of Walter L. Watkins, alias 

Austin; 

R. 7934. An act for the relief of Benjamin F. Youngs; 
eS 8672. An act for the relief of Robert W. Caldwell; 
H. R. 8749. An act to correct the military record of Tennes- 

see McCloud; 
II. R. 10763. 


= 
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An act for the relief of William Lentz; and 


H. R. 11425. An act to correct the military record of Nyl- 
ester De Forest; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 
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II. J. Res. 226. A joint resolution for the relief of special 
disbursing agents of the Alaskan Engineering Commission, 
authorizing the payment of certain claims, and for other pur- 
poses, affecting the management of the Alaska Railroad; to 
the Committee on Territories and Insular Possessions, 


PRICE OF GASOLINE 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair lays before the 
Senate a resolution coming over from a previous day, which 
the Secretary will read. 

The reading clerk read Senate Resolution 341, submitted by 
‘Mr. TRAMMELL on the 18th instant, as follows: 


Resolved, That the Federal Trade Commission be, and it is hereby, 
directed to forthwith transmit to the Senate a copy of its report on its 
investigation in 1923 and 1924 of the price of crude oil, gasoline, and 
other petroleum products and other data pertaining to the operations 
of the oil companies and refineries, 


Mr. MOSES. Mr. President, this is the resolution to which 
I raised some objection the other day. If the Senator from 
Florida is willing to direct the resolution to the President, and 
to insert the words “if not incompatible with the public in- 
terest,” I shall not object to its consideration. I can not 
object under the rule, I understand, nor am I disposed to take 
any time of the Senate in attempting to prevent its passage. 

I stated to the Senate the other day that I had been reliably 
informed that the report called for by the resolution is being 
used by the Department of Justice in the pursuit of an inves- 
eer to determine what, if any, legal proceedings shall 
be had. 

Under those circumstances it is my opinion that the report 
should not become public property. If the Senator from 
Florida will agree to the insertion of the words “if not in- 
compatible with the public interest,” and will direct the resolu- 
tion to the President, who can direct the Federal Trade Com- 
mission to send the report here, I shall interpose no objection, 
Otherwise I shall have to enter upon the use of a great deal 
of time in discussing matters relevant and irrelevant to the 
resolution. In the first instance, I shall have to suggest the 
absence of a quorum, because the junior Senator from Okla- 
homa [Mr. HArre.p], who is vitally interested in the resolu- 
tion, is not in the Chamber. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from New 
Hampshire suggest the absence of a quorum? 

Mr. MOSES. I have not done so yet, as I am trying to find 
out whether the Senator from Florida is willing to accept the 
slight amendment which I am suggesting. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. Mr. President, it is my understanding 
that this investigation was not made at the direction of the 
President, but that it was made on the initiative of the Federal 
Trade Commission, probably at the suggestion of the governors 
of certain States. That being true, I see no reason why we 
should call upon the President to transmit to the Senate this 
information instead of making a direct request on the Federal 
Trade Commission. Of course, I know the object and the 

purpose of the Senator from New Hampshire. It is to further 

suppress the information contained in this report. There is 
“no use fooling ourselves or being deceived in the matter. If 
the Senate should pass a resolution requesting the President 
to transmit the report, and to say in the resolution “if not 
‘incompatible with the public interest,” there would be every 
probability that we would never receive the information. 

The Senator from New Hampshire may entertain the idea 

that the Senate and the public have no right to this informa- 
tion, but I entertain a contrary view, namely, that the investi- 
gation was carried on by a public commission, a commission 
that is serving the public, or which should serve the public, 
and not merely the President, that the Senate should have the 
information, and that the public should have the benefit of such 
information as may be contained in the report. This is 
peculiarly true in view of the fact that the oil companies 
throughout the country have within the past two or three 
weeks made what appears to be an exorbitant increase in the 
price of gasoline and of crude oil. The information called for 
by the resolution bears directly upon that subject. 
I é do not see why the Senate should surrender the entire 
supervision of this matter to the President and to the Depart- 
ment of Justice. It has been stated upon the floor of the Sen- 
ate that the Federal Trade Commission made an investigation 
last year, and that has been the reason advanced why we 
should not adopt another resolution, such as I have introduced, 
making inquiry into the advance in the price of gasoline and of 
crude oil. 

I do not like to agree to any amendment to a resolution 
which means the sounding of its death knell or the pigeon- 
holing of the resolution, and that is what this amendment 


would mean. That is the reason why the Senator from New 
Hampshire is advancing that idea. It is because he desires to 
further suppress the information that may be contained in 
this report. That is my view of the situation. 

Mr. BRUCE. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Florida yield to the Senator from Maryland? 

Mr. TRAMMELL. I will yield for a question only, not for 
a speech. 

Mr. BRUCE. That is all I ask of the Senator, and my ques- 
tion is this: Has any statement been made by the President 
or by the Federal Trade Commission to the effect that there is 
any public reason why this report should be withheld from 
the public? I merely ask the question for information. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. None has been made. There has been no 
public information given out in regard to the report. Not 
even to the press has there been furnished any information as 
to what the report contains. I understand that the press has 
been denied any information as to what is embraced within the 
report. 

Mr. BRUCE. It has been denied? 

Mr. TRAMMELL. I do not claim that the President has 
denied the information, but the press has been unable to ob- 
tain any information as to what is contained in the report. 

Mr. BRUCE. No statement has been made by the President 
or the Federal Trade Commission that there is any public 
reason why this report should be confidential? 

Mr. TRAMMELL. Not that I know of. 

Mr. BRUCE. Then I shall vote for the resolution. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. None has been made that I know of. I 
have heard of no reason why it should not be made public, I 
am unable to see why the Senate is not entitled to this informa- 
tion. It seems rather peculiar to me that this body passes 
resolutions almost daily for the investigation of everything on 
the face of the earth, but when it comes to a matter of such 
vital importance to the American people, a matter in which the 
entire citizenship of our country are interested, there are 
Senators who offer some technical objection as to why the reso- 
lution should not be adopted, or as to why it should be so 
trimmed-about that it will not be effective and that no results 
will be obtained through the adoption of the resolution. I 
think the resolution should be adopted just as it has been 
offered. I do not like the idea of accepting amendments which 
would defeat the purpose and object of the resolution. 

My resolution calling for an investigation into the recent 
increase in the price of gasoline has been objected to, but I see 
no reason why the Senate should not consider it, since it has 
been pending for a week. I should dislike to feel that I had to 
object to everybody else’s efforts to get up matters by unani- 
mous consent, but I have almost reached the point where I 
would feel that I should object to the consideration of any 
matter by unanimous consent if there is to be a policy on the 
part of one or two or three or four Senators to prevent even 


consideration of my resolution inquiring into the recent ad- 


vance in the price of gasoline. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President—— 

Mr. TRAMMELL, I say that resolution should be consid- 
ered. If the Senate wants to vote it down, let it be voted down, 
but let us have an expression on it. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Florida yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. TRAMMELL. I yield. 

Mr. NORRIS. Why does not the Senator move that the reso- 
lution be taken up? He has a right to do that. 

Mr. TRAMMELL, I have asked to have it taken up once or 
twice, but it was under unanimous consent, and objection was 
made. 

Mr. NORRIS. An objection will not avail, even if it should 
displace something else. If the Senator would move to take it 
up, I have no doubt his motion would prevail. 

Mr. MOSES. It is a resolution coming over from a previous 
day, is it not? 

Mr. TRAMMELL. It is a resolution coming over from a 
previous day. 

Mr. MOSES. Then the resolution is properly before the Sen- 
ate at this time. 

Mr. TRAMMELL, I do not care to accede to the request of 
the Senator, that we amend the resolution so as to kill it, I 
would like to have a vote on the resolution as I introduced it, 
calling on the Federal Trade Commission to transmit this re- 
port to the Senate for its consideration. I think the informa- 
tion called for is very pertinent, that it is information to which 
the Senate and the American people are entitled. 

There was something said here the other day about the De- 
partment of Justice having this report, and that it would 
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probably do something or had already done something. The 
Department of Justice has done nothing except to file a suit in 
equity involving certain patents. That does not go to the main 
question. The main question is that of price fixing and the 
attitude and the practice of the oil companies in pyramiding 
prices at regular, frequent seasons throughout the year, when, 
as many think, there is no apparent justification for such ab- 
normal and unreasonable advances in the price of gasoline. 
So it is no answer to this resolution to say that the Department 
of Justice has brought some kind of an equity suit seeking to 
establish whether there has been some infringement of certain 
patent rights on the part of one company that may belong to 
another company. There is no information before the Senate 
that the Department of Justice has done anything else what- 
ever, although this report. was filed with the President last 
June, eight months ago, and has been in the hands of the 
Department of Justice for six or seven months. 

I think the Senate is entitled to the information, I think the 

country is entitled to the information, and for that reason I do 
not like to have the resolution hedged about so as to accom- 
plish its defeat in a mild way. That is what the amendment 
would mean. It would mean the defeat of the purpose and the 
object of the resolution. I hope the resolution will be adopted. 

Mr. MOSES. Mr. President, of course I am not presump- 
tuous enough to think that I could conceal from the discerning 
Senator from Florida any motive which I might have in any- 
thing I attempted to do in the Senate. Nor am I presumptuous 
enough to think that any form of words which the Senator 
from Florida writes into a resolution can be improved upon. 
Nevertheless I will state my own motives for myself in the 
action which I have taken thus far on this resolution, and 
which I purpose to take. It is that I do not believe it proper 
for the Senate to withdraw from the Department of Justice a 
report of the Federal Trade Gommission upon which the De- 
partment of Justice is conducting an inyestigation with a view 
to instituting legal proceedings. 

The Senator from Florida points out that thus far the 
Department of Justice has done nothing but institute proceed- 
ings with reference to the use of certain patents. That is true, 
Mr. President, but I am informed, I think with reliability, that 
the Department of Justice is at work, through agents, several 
in number, upon this very report, with a view to ascertain 
whether further proceedings, even of a criminal nature, may 
not be had. Under those circumstances I would not wish to 
take the responsibility of bringing out the report and making it 
public property and of putting upon notice those persons, those 
corporations, those interests, which are under investigation, 
and which might be brought before the courts under proceed- 
ings duly instituted. 

Therefore, I think this resolution should be couched in the 
usual form in which such resolutions are agreed to, and should 
be addressed to the President, who is the channel through 
whom we communicate with the executive departments. We 
do not customarily demand that public papers be sent here 
from a subordinate bureau or an independent establishment; 
we transmit our requests through the President. I think this 
resolution should also take that course. 

I think this resolution also, in view of the facts which have 
been communicated to me and which I believe to be well au- 
thenticated, should contain the words “if not incompatible 
with the public interest,” so that no one who may have been 
guilty of an infraction of the law shall-be put upon notice of 
proceedings which are contemplated against him. 

I do not know whether the recent increase in the price of 
gasoline is compatible with the increase in the price of crude 
oil or not. Asa matter of fact, I have no personal interest in 
,this matter. No drop of oil is produced in my State or in my 
section of the country. I hear no special outery from my State 
or from my section of the country about prices of oil or of 
gasoline. 

When the Senator from Florida attempts to point out, as a 
justification for the resolution in the form in which he presents 
it, that the Senate has been passing other resolutions of in- 
vesigation, that is too sadly true. It is because the Senate, 
without forethought, rashly, impetuously, tumultuously even, 
and in a number which no one can possibly estimate, has 
passed resolutions of investigation and carried on a saturnalia 
of investigation, to no purpose, either practical or political, 
that the Senate has fallen in the esteem of the public. If for 
no other reason than that, I would seek to protect the Senate 
against further public reproach, because of another effort to 
embark upon a saturnalia of investigation. 

At any rate, I can assure the Senator from Florida that the 
Senate will have a chance to vote on the two amendments 
which I deem to be simple, which I deem to be proper, and 


which I had hoped he would accept. If he will not accept 
them and the Senate will not accept them, necessarily under 
the parliamentary situation I shall be compelled to submit; but 
it seems to me if the Senator from Florida wishes to accom- 
plish no purpose other than that which the resolution points 
out, he would not wish to hamper the progress of justice in 
order that a form of words which he has drafted should pass 
without change through the Senate. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the resolution of the Senator from Florida. 

Mr. MOSES. The Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. HannET DJ, 
who is interested in the matter, is not present. Therefore I 
Suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The absence of a quorum 
is suggested. The Clerk will call the roll. 

The principal legislative clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Senators answered to their names: 


Ashurst Fernald Ladd Sheppard 
Ball Ferris Lenroot Shipstead 
Bayard Fess McKellar Shortridge 
Bingham Fletcher McKinley Simmons 
orah Frazier McLean Smith 
Brookhart George MeNar: Smoot 
Broussard Gerry Mayfield Spencer 
Bruce Glass Means Stanfield 
Bursum Gooding Metcalf Stephens 
Butler Greene Moses Sterling 
Cameron Hale Neely Swanson 
Capper Harreld Norbeck Trammell 
Caraway arris Norris Wadsworth 
Copeland Heflin Oddie Walsh, Mass. 
Cumming Howell Overman Walsh, Mont, 
Curtis Johnson, Calif. Pepper Warren 
Dale J ohnson, Minn, Phipps Watson 
Dial Jones, N. Mex. Pittman Weller 
Dill Jones, Wash. Ralston Willis 
Edge Kendrick Reed, Mo. A 
Edwards Keyes Reed, Pa. 
Ernst King Robinson 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Eighty-five Senators having 
answered to the roll call, a quorum is present. 

Mr. MOSES. The question before the Senate is on agree- 
ing to the resolution of the Senator from Florida? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It is. 

Mr. MOSES. I move to amend the resolution so that it 
shall read: 


Resolved, That the President be and is hereby requested, if not 
incompatible with the public interest, to forthwith transmit to the 
Senate a copy of the report by the Federal Trade Commission on its 
investigation in 1923 and 1024, etc. 


The amendment puts the resolution in the usual form of 
such inquiries. It may be that the Senate of the United 
States can not trust the President, but the country does. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. Mr. President, with reference to the 
amendment proposed by the Senator from New Hampshire, I 
wish it known that it is not a question of not trusting the 
President, but it is a matter of requesting that the report come 
from the department which made the report. I take it that 
the Senate has as much right to this information and report 
as the President has to the report. For that reason I feel 
that we may, with perfect propriety and with perfect courtesy 
to the President, make the request direct upon the Federal 
Trade Commission for the report. For that reason, I hope the 
amendment proposed by the Senator from New Hampshire 
will not be adopted. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, the amendment 
proposed by the Senator from New Hampshire presents a 
rather important question, namely, whether the President of 
the United States can control the action of the Federal Trade 
Commission. I trust that idea will not be accepted by the 
Senate. I trust it will be understood that the Federal Trade 
Commission and the Interstate Commerce Commission and 
other bodies of like character discharging quasi judicial duties 
will not be regarded as under the domination of the President 
of the United States as are the various departments of the 
Government. My understanding about the matter is, that the 
President of the United States has no control whatever over 
the Federal Trade Commission or any of its acts. He has 
no authority to direct the Federal Trade Commission in any 
particular. If we want information from any of those bodies 
we must go to those bodies for the information. 

I should have no objection to the amendment except the one 
I suggest, namely, that we ought to leave these bodies, so 
far as we can, as utterly independent as it is possible to do 
so to discharge their quasi judicial duties as nearly as they 
can be discharged by a court. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. It seems to me it would be quite 
as consistent to ask the President of the United States to 
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transmit information possessed by the Supreme Court of the 
United States as by the Federal Trade Commission. I yield 
to the Senator from Kansas. 

Mr. CURTIS. With the fact known that the Department 
of Justice is looking into these matters with a view to bring- 
ing suits, I desire to ask the Senator if he does not think 
that the words “if not incompatible with the public interest” 
should be written into the request for the report? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. If it were going to the President, 
of course, that language should be written in. There is no 
question about that proposition at all, but I raise the question 
whether it should go to the President. 

Mr. CURTIS. I had reference to the suggestion of the 
Senator that the resolution shonld be direeted to the Federal 
Trade Commission. If that be true, ought not that provision 
to be included, because it is a fact that the report is being 
used by the Department of Justice and investigators are now 
in the field investigating certain parts of the report. I have a 
positive statement to that effect from the attorney in charge 
of the case. Otherwise it might be that something would be 
made public which ought not to be made public. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I agree with the Senator about 
that feature. 

Mr. CURTIS. I think in view of that fact, the Senator ought 
to consent to the inclusion of those words. 

Mr. MOSES. Mr. President, apparently there is an inter- 
esting colloquy between the two Senators, but we can not hear 
a word of it. 

Mr. CURTIS. I beg the Senator's pardon. I was stating 
that I have positive information from the attorney in charge 
of this matter for the Department of Justice that they have 
had investigators in the field looking into the matters con- 
tained in the report with a view to bringing action if it were 
justified. Therefore, I think there ought to be incorporated in 
the resolution the words “if not incompatible with the public 
interest.“ So far as I am concerned I do not care if the reso- 
lution is directed to the Federal Trade Commission; I am in- 
clined to think it should be addressed to the commission; but 
I do think they ought not to be asked to send the report here 
if it would interfere with the investigation of the case. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I am quite sure that is not the 
intention of the Senator from Florida. 

Mr. MOSES. Ma- TI say to the Senator from Montana that 
according to the statement made by the Senator from Florida 
the report went to the President from the Federal Trade Com- 
mission. If the Federal Trade Commission had thought it 
to be of a nature to be given to the public, undoubtedly the 
Federal Trade Commission would have so given it. The Sena- 
tor from Florida admits, even complains, that the assiduous 
gentlemen of the press have not been able to secure the sub- 
stance of the report. Therefore, there must be some reason 
why the report has not been given publicity by those who 
wrote it or by those to whom it has been transmitted. Cer- 
tainly, whether the resolution is addressed to the Federal 
Trade Commissoin or to the President—and I still maintain 
that the President is the proper avenue—the words “if not 
incompatible with the public interest” should be included in 
the resolution. 

I can not conceive that the Senator from Florida wants the 
report to be made public if it is incompatible with the public 
interest to do so. I can not conceive that the Senator from 
Florida will undertake to set up his dictum of what is com- 
patible with the public interest regarding a report which he 
has never seen, the contents of which he does not know, the 
import of which nobody can predict, inasmuch as the Depart- 
ment of Justice is working on it with a view to instituting 
legal proceedings. 

Mr. BRUCE. Mr. President—— 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, before the Senator from Mary- 
land proceeds 
Mr. BRUCE. I merely wish to make a statement; I am 
not going to make any address. I simply wish to say that 
I think there is one thing that the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire [Mr. Moses] overlooked; that is, that under the pro- 
visions of the Federal Trade Commission law Congress itself 
has the right to direct an investigation, and, of course, Con- 
gress in some instances would be powerless to direct an inves- 
tigation uniess reports of this description were accessible 
to it. The commission has the right, on its own initiative, to 
inaugurate an investigation; and Congress has the separate 
and independent right to rect or to insist upon an investiga- 
tion. It seems to me that makes quite a difference. 

Mr. MOSES. Mr. President, will the Senator now permit 
me te interrupt him? 

Mr, BRUCE. Yes. 


Mr. MOSES. I am not questioning the right of the Federal 
Trade Commission to have made this investigation, and, of 
course, I know that the right of the Senate is undoubted to 
demand any document which it may vish from any depart- 
ment. Sometimes our requests and our demands for documents 
or for information from an executive department are re- 
ceived with courtesy and the document is produced, but some- 
times such reqnests are completely ignored, and the Senate is 
not even accorded the courtesy of receiving the reply, Yours 
received and contents noted.” I am not raising that question 
at all, Mr. President; I am raising the question of the pro- 
priety of this action under the circumstances. 

Mr. BRUCE. Yes; but how long is this right on the part of 
Congress to have access to an important document of that 
kind to be denied? 

Mr. MOSES. I am not denying the right of Congress to 
have access to this document if the Senate by a majority vote 
shall agree to this resolution in any form. I know that the 
Senate is acting within its rights. Mr. President, I appeal to 
the Senator from Maryland as a lawyer, as a believer in jus- - 
tice, whether he thinks that a report upon which a prosecuting 
department is at work with a view to instituting legal pro- 
ceedings should be made public prior to action being taken? 

Mr. BRUCE. But the Department of Justice may never take 
any action at all, and it seems to me that Congress ought to 
be placed in a position to determine whether action should be 
taken or not. 

Mr. MOSES. If the Senator wishes to impugn the motives 
of the Department of Justice, he may do so. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senate will be in order. 
Gentlemen at the rear of the Chamber will please take their 
seats until order is restored. The proceedings of the Senate 
will be suspended until Senators take their seats. 

Mr. BRUCE. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair will recognize no 
Senator until the Senate is in order. 

Mr. BRUCE. I think I have the floor. Í 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. And there will not be order 
until gentlemen in the rear of the Chamber take their seats. 

Mr. BRUCE. I think I have the floor, so far as a fact of 
that kind can be determined. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Did the Senator from Mary- 
land understand the statement of the Chair? 

Mr. BRUCE. Excuse me, Mr. President; I did not even hear 
the statement. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Proceedings will be sus- 
pended until order shall have been restored. 

Mr. BRUCH. I thought that that order itself had been 
suspended. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Now, does the Senator from 
New Hampshire yield to the Senator from Maryland? 

Mr. MOSES. The Senator from Maryland [Mr. BRUCE] had 
the floor and I was interrogating him. 

Mr. BRUCE. I simply wish to express my regret that I 
should have proceeded when the Presiding Officer had ordered 
the suspension of proceedings. I did not hear the statement of 
the Chair, 

APPOINTMENTS TO TARIFF COMMISSION 


Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I rise to a question of per- 
sonal privilege. I will detain the Senate for only a moment. 
On the 18th day of January of this year I read into the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp a short editorial from the Washington 
Post with reference to a certain letter that had been circulated 
by the National Tariff Council soliciting contributions for the 
purpose of certain propaganda to obtain the appointment of 
protectionist Democrats on the Tariff Commission. 

I also put into the Recorp at the same time the letter re- 
ferred to in the editorial published in the Post, and I briefly 
commented thereon, In order that the statement I intend now 
to make may be understood, I ask for a reprint in the Rscorn 
of that editorial and letter and the brief comment that I made 
on that occasion. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, it will be 
so ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

xi APPOINTMENT TO TARIFF COMMISSION 

Mr. Stuuoxs. Mr. President, will the Senator from Washington 
yield to me for the purpose of putting certain documents in the 
Recorp? 

Mr. Jones of Washington. I yield for that purpose. 

Mr. Stumons. I want to read to the Senate a very brief editorial 
appearing this morning in the Washington Post under the title of “A 
serious charge,” as follows: 
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“A SERIOUS CHARGE 


“The United States Sugar Association has issued a circular under 
date of January 9, signed by its secretary, in which it calls atten- 
tion to a letter sent out by Jesse F. McDonald, former Governor of 
Colorado, now president of the National Tariff Council of the State. 
This extraordinary document, according to the sugar association's 
circular, solicits ‘contributions of $100 each from 100 different indi- 
viduals, firms, and corporations for the avowed purpose of preventing 
the reappointment of Commissioner David J. Lewis and securing the 
selection of a “protectionist Democrat” in his place.’ 

“If this letter has been correctly quoted by the sugar association, 
the charge is one which can not be ignored. No matter what modi: 
fications might appear from a perusal of the context, the implication 
as set forth in the circular is of an unblushing attempt to bribe 
officials of the United States Government. What else can ‘contribu: 
tions’ for the ‘ purpose of preventing’ a reappointment mean? 

“It would seem as if a great deal too much has been said, or much 
too little. It assuredly behooves one who has been honored by the 
people of his State, as well as a host of presumably reputable firms 
and individuals, to come forward to explain the meaning of their 
actions.” 

Mr. President, I wish also to put in the Recorp, along with the 
editorial, the letter to which it refers. If the Senator from Washing- 
ton will grant me sufficient time, I would like to have the clerk read 
the letter. 

Mr. Jones of Washington. I have no objection. 

The Presipinc Orvicen (Mr. Moses in the chair). Without objec- 
tion, the clerk will read as requested. 

The reading clerk read as follows: 


NatrionaL Taner COUNCIL, 
Denver, Colo., August 15, 192}. 

Dran Mn. : I am inclosing copy of a news item from a 
recent issue of the Pueblo Chieftain, which will give you a general 
idea of the work we are carrying on in behalf of the producers of 
Colorado. 

The National Tariff Council is doing similar work in Alabama, 
Georgia, and other selected States in a concentrated effort to first 
break down the opposition to protect in the heart of the South and 
then use it as an influence in other States, 

Of equal importance to this organization work is the appointment of 
a tariff commissioner to succeed Commissioner Lewis, whose term of 
‘office expires September 30. 

Mr. Lewis is one of the three commissioners who voted to reduce 
the present tariff on sugar, The law requires that the Tarif! Commis- 
sion shall be bipartisan and Mr. Lewis's successor must be a Demo- 
crat. 

The industries comprising the National Tariff Council, numbering 
more than 100, are putting forth their combined efforts to secure the 
appointment of a protectionist Democrat to this important position. 

The success of this movement means that friends of raw materials 
will then constitute a majority of the Tariff Commission. 

As you well know, there is a widespread movement now under way 
throughout the Nation for a general tariff reduction, especially on 
raw materials. 

The tatit schedules affecting one of Colorado's leading money crops 
have recently been attacked and there is grave danger that other 
farm, ranch, and mine products may next come under fire, 

The bankers, merchants, and producers of Colorado are aiding the 
movement to prevent this discrimination against our State and we 
want you to join in financing this activity. 

Will you be one of 100 prominent citizens to subscribe $100 to 
this worthy cause? Check should be made payable to the National 
‘Tariff Council and mailed to Clark G. Mitchell, care of the Denver 
National Bank. 

Yours very truly, 


Jess F. McDonatp, Colorado Chairman. 
Approved: 
Rox Cox, 
President Colorado Bankers’ Association. 
W. E. LETFORD, 
President Mountain States Beet Growers’ Marketing Association. 
Ben M. Wutrx, 
President Colorado Stockgrowers’ Association. 
W. J. II. Doran, 
President Colorado Manufacturers and Merchants’ Association. 
D. B. Binn, 
President Colorado Creamery Butter Manufacturers’ Association, 
FRANK Ravucuruss, 
Secretary Colorado Honey Producers’ Association. 


Mr. Stunoxs. Mr. President, I shall not trespass upon the time of the 
Senator from Washington, who very kindly gave me permission to 
interrupt him merely for the purpose of putting these documents into 
the Recorp. I do not at this time wish to comment at all upon the 
documents, either the editorial or the letter, I think they both speak 
' adequately for themselyes; but at some later time I shall revert to 


this question and put into the Recorp other documents that are in 


my possession relating to this matter. For the present I content my- 
self by making public in the Recorp what appears to be an attempt 
by grossly improper methods to influence the selection of the personnel 
of the commission. 


Mr. SIMMONS. On February 12, Mr. President, referring 
to the same subject, I used this language: 


A few weeks ago, on January 30— 
That should have been January 13— 


I read in the Senate an editorial from the Washington Post comment- 
ing upon a certain letter alleged to have been somewhat extensively 
distributed among certain classes in the country advocating the ap- 
pointment by the President to membership upon this commission— 


Meaning the Tariff Commission— 


of Democrats known to favor a protective tariff. That letter was re- 
ferred to in terms of unqualified condemnation in the editorial which 
I read from the Washington Post. The editorial did not contain the 
letter referred to. I happened to have in my possession a copy of the 
letter that had been given to me. It was a letter issued by some 
branch organization of the Protective Tariff League or some organiza- 
tion in some way associated with the Protective Tariff League. 


I assumed, Mr. President, that I was justified in making that 
statement by reason of the fact that the letter to which I re- 
ferred was issued by the American Tariff Council, an organi- 
zation functioning in Denyer and in the South, and particu- 
larly for the reason that the letter contained the following 
language: 

I am inclosing copy of a news item from a recent issue of the Pueblo 
Chieftan, which will give you a general idea of the work we are carry- 
ing on in behalf of the producers of Colorado, = 

The National Tariff Council is doing similar work in Alabama, Georgia, 
and other selected States in a concentrated effort to first break down 
the opposition to protection in the heart of the South and then use it 
as an influence in other States, 


I assumed that the American Tariff Council was in some 
way affiliated with the American Protective Tariff League, 
because both organizations were doing the same character of 
work—conducting propaganda in favor of the protective-tariff 
theory in the Southern States and in the West. 

I have received a letter from the American Protective Tariff 
League, dated February 16, 1925. I will say, Mr. President, 
that by reason of the fact that other matters have so closely 
engaged my attention recently my correspondence has neces- 
sarily been somewhat neglected, and that letter, although sev- 
eral days old, was not brought to my attention until yesterday 
afternoon. I will not read the whole letter, but will quote 
certain portions of it and then ask that the letter entire may 
be printed in the RECORD: 


Hon. F. MCL. SIMMONS, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


Honored Sin: The members of the American Protective Tariff 
League believe that you would not willingly do anyone an injustice 
and feel sure that you will have no hesitancy in correcting your re- 
marks as reported in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp of February 12, in 
which you place responsibility upon the Protective Tariff League in the 
following language— 


Meaning responsibility for the letter of the National Tariff 
Council. I will now read the denial of the American Protective 
Tariff League, which is as follows: 


There is no protective tariff league in the country other than the 
American Protective Tariff League, organized in 1885 under the society 
laws of the State of New York. 

The American Frotective Tarif! League had nothing to do with the 
incident referred to, either direct or indirect. It has no branch organi- 
zation or subsidiary. 

The American Protective Tariff League believes in and advocates an 
adequate protective tariff to every product natural to our soil and 
climate, and its work is thoroughly understood by Members of the 
Congress. Its methods are an open book to you and your colleagues. 

We knew nothing of the organization issuing the soliciting letter of 
August 15, 1924, until we saw its name in the daily newspapers when 
the letter was originally printed. 


Mr. President, I am glad to read into the Record this state- 
ment of denial on the part of the American Protective Tariff 
League. If my remarks have done them an injustice, as from 
their statement may seem to be the case, I am very glad to 
make the correction. 

I ask unanimous consent to have the entire letter from the 
American Protective Tariff League from which I have read 
printed in the RECORD, 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is 80 
ordered. 
The letter entire is as follows: 


Tur AMERICAN PROTECTIVE TARIFF LEAGUE, 
New York, February 18, 1925, 
Hon. F. Mel. SIMMONS, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. 0. > 

HonoreD SIR: The members of the American Protective Tariff 
League believe that you would not willingly do anyone an injustice, 
and feel sure that you will have no hesitancy in correcting your re- 
marks as reported in the Coxanzsstovan Record of February 12, in 
which you place responsibility upon the Protective Tariff League in 
the following language: 

“ I say the propaganda has been open and brazen, A few weeks ago, 
on January 30, I read in the Senate an editorial from the Washing- 
ton Post commenting upon a certain letter alleged to have been some- 
what extensively distributed among certain classes in the country ad- 
vocating the appointment by the President to membership upon this 
commission of Democrats known to favor a protective tariff. That 
letter was referred to in terms of unqualified condemnation in the 
editorial which I read from the Washington Post. The editorial did 
not contain the letter referred to: T happened to have in my possession 
a copy of the letter that had been given to me. It was a letter issued 
by some branch organization of the: Protective Tariff League or 
some organization in some way associated: with the Protective Tariff 
League. 

“ The letter purported upon its face to have been addressed to 100 
well-selected Demoerats, as I understood it, but who were * protec- 
tionist Democrats,’ Democrats who, while affiliating with that party, 
did not agree with its views upon the tariff. It was addressed to them, 
advocating efforts to procure the appointment by the President of the 
United States to fill prospective vacancies upon the Tarif Commission 
‘of. Democrats who entertain the Republican theory of the tariff and 
who in their action upon that commission would reflect the view of the 
Republican Party upon. that question Instead of the views of the Demo- 
cratic Party.” 

Your previous remarks upon this subject are found in the CONGRES- 
sTONAL Recorp of January 18, not January 30. 

There is no protective tarif league in the country other than the 
Americam Protective Tariff! League, organized in 1885 under the 
society laws of the State of New York. 

The American Protective Tarif! League had nothing to do with the 
incident referred to, either direct or indirect. It has no branch or- 
ganization or subsidiaries. 

The American Protective Tarif League believes in and advocates an 
adequate protective tariff to every prodnct natural to our soll and 
climate, and its: work is thoroughly understood by Members of the Con- 
gress. Its methods are an open book to you and your colleagues. 

We knew nothing of the organization issuing the soliciting letter of 
Angust 15, 1924, until we saw its name in the daily newspapers when 
the letter was originally printed. 

Very truly yours, 
WILBUR. F. WAKEMAN, 
Treasurer and General Secretary, 
HOUR OF MEETING TO-MORROW 

Mr. CURTIS. I ask unanimous consent that when the Sen- 
ate coneludes its business to-day it adjourn to meet at 11 
o'clock to-morrow morning. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Kansas 
asks unanimous consent that when the Senate conclude its 
business for the day it adjourn to meet at 11 o'clock to-morrow 
morning. Is there objection? The Chair hears none, and it 
is so ordered. 

DEATH OF SENATOR. M’CORMICK 

Mr. McKINLEY. Mr. President, it is my sad duty to an- 
nounce to the: Senate the death of my late colleague, Senator 
Mn. McCormick. This is not the proper time and occasion 
for a fitting testimonial to be offered to his memory. At a 
later date I shall ask that a day be set aside upon which proper 
tributes may be paid to the life, character, and public services. 
of Senator McCormick. For the present E send to the desk the 
following resolutions and ask unanimous consent for their im- 
mediate consideration. 

The resolutions (S. Res. 345) were read, considered by 
unanimous consent, and unanimously agreed. to, as follows: 

Resolved, That the Senate has heard with deep regret and pro- 
found sorrow the announcement of the death of the Hon. Mm McCor- 
Mick, late a Senator from the State of Ilinois. 

Resolved, That a committee of 10 Senators be appointed by the 
President pro tempore to take order for superintending the funeral 
of Mr. Meconuick, to be held in the city of Chicago, III. 


Resolved, That the Secretary communicate these resolutions: to the | 


House of Representatives and transmit a copy thereof to the family 
of the deceased. 
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The PRESIDENT pro tempore appointed under the second 
resolution the Senator from Illinois [Mr. McKrxrey], the 
junior Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Exnsr], the senior Sena- 
tor from Maine [Mr. FERNALD], the junior Senator from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. Srortemes], the senior Senator from New York 
[Mr. Wapsworrr], the senior Senator from Alabama [Mr. 
Unverwoop], the senior Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Wars], the junior Senator from Utah [Mr. KNal, the junior 
Senator from South Carolina [Mr. Drax], and the senior Sena- 
tor from Tennessee [Mr. Shirts] as members of the committee 
on the part of the Senate to superintend the funeral of the 
deceased Senator. 

Mr. McKINLEY. Mr. President, as a further mark of re- 
spect to the memory of the deceased Senator, I move that the 
Senate do now adjourn. A 

The motion was unanimously agreed to; and (at 12 o'cloek 
and 30 minutes p. m.) the Senate adjourned, the adjournment 
being, under the order heretofore made, until to-morrow, Thurs- 
day, February 26, 1925, at II o’cloek a. m. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wepnespay, February 25, 1925 


The House met at 11 o'clock a. m. 
The Rev. William McGuire Hoffman, Waugh Methodist 
Episcopal Church, offered the following prayer: 


Our Heavenly Father, we acknowledge Thee as the giver 
of every good and perfect gift. We come to Thee praying 
for the gift of wisdom in the deliberation of this hour. Bless 
our country and make its influence of civie righteousness to be 
felt throughout the whole world. Lead us constantly in paths 
of truth and righteousness, and make us Thine. Through 
Christ our Lord. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and 
approved. 
ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Speaker, several days ago I asked 
consent that the House might meet at 11 o’cloek this morning 
for the purpose, as I then stated, of taking up and completing 
the consideration. of the agricultural bill. I think the House 
has. a right to understand that to-day should be given to the 
consideration of that bill. However, since then, the conferees 
have agreed on a report on the postal increase bill, and they 
are ready to present their report now. I feel that with the 
understanding had in the House that it should not be done 
except by unnnimous consent. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, if the gentleman 
is addressing his remarks to me, I know of. no objection to- 
that course being pursued; that is, permitting the conference 
report to be considered. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I felt that if any gentleman on the 
floor objected to bringing up that conference report we ought 
not to do it. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. If the gentleman will yield, may I ask 
how much time does the gentleman figure it will take to dis- 
pose of the conference report on the postal pay bill? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. The gentleman in charge could answer. 
that. 

Mr. PAIGE, Not gver half an hour. 

Mr. RAMSETER. Does the gentleman. wish to yield some 
time to some of us who wish to make final observations on 
the report? 

Mr. PAIGE. Certainly. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Does the gentleman think he can get 
through without the necessity of a roll call? I shall not in- 
sist on a roll call, but anybody can raise a point of no quorum 
and object to the vote on the ground there is no quorum pres- 
ent; but I should very much like to see the agricultural bill 
disposed of and sent to the Senate. I, however, shall not 
object to. the consideration of this pay bill if some time is 
going to be given for discussion. 

Mr. PURNELL. If the majority leader will yield, I would 
like to ask the gentleman from Massachusetts in charge of the 
bill whether or not he has had this matter up with the chair- 
man of the Committee on Agriculture? I did not learn of it 
until I came in the Chamber. 

Mr. PAIGE. I have had it up with the chairman and other 
members of the committee. I would have seen, the gentleman 


if I had had an opportunity of doing so. 


Mr. PURNELL. I suppose the members of the Committee 
on. Agriculture should be the first to be consulted and have a 
right to object. I do not want to objeet or stand in the way 
of the consideration of the postal bill, providing we can haye 
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any assurance it will be gotten out of the way in a reasonable 


length of time, and I understand we shall then proceed to the 
consideration of the agricultural bill. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, of course, it will 
take the usual course of a conference report, and it will be im- 
possible for the gentleman to give any assurance just how long 
it will take or what motion may be made. Of course, it would 
be impossible to give any assurance of how long it will take, 
because there might be a roll call or two. The time of debate 
of a conference report always remains in the control of the 
gentleman presenting the ‘conference report. 

Mr. PURNBLL. With the assurance of the gentleman in 
charge of the conference report that he will push it as rapidly 
as possible, I shall not object, 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
Members who are not present understood that this agricultural 
bill would be taken up. Does not the gentleman think we 
ought to have a quorum here? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Tue gentleman was probably not in the 
Hull when I began my statement. There is no question but 
what the House has a right to understand that to-day, from 
my assurances so far as I could speak, would be given up to 
the consideration of the agricultural bill, and I think if any 
Member objects—— 

Mr. RANKIN. I shall not object; but I am asking if the 
gentleman does not think we ought to have a roll call to get 
the Members here? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I am going to make the point 
of no quorum. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. ‘Then I ask that the House may pro- 
ceed to the consideration of the conference report on the 
Postal pay bill. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Ohio asks unanimous 
consent that the House proceed to the consideration of the 
conference report on the postal pay bill instead of the agri- 
cultural bill. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair 
hears none. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, I make the point 
of order that there is no quorum present. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Tennessee makes the 
point of order there is no quorum present. It is clear there is 
no quorum present. i 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Speaker, I move a call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Olerk called the roll, and the following Members failed 
to answer to their names: 


{Roll No, 81 

Berger Evans, Iowa Lazaro R 
Britten Fairfield Lee, Ga. Salmon 
Buckley Fitzgerald Lilly Schafer 
ln Nelas — 
Byrn ic e 

ee Free McNulty Sherwood 
Cole, Ohio Fulbright McReynolds Snyder 
Colton Garner, cSweeney 8 8 
Connally, Tex. Gasque ape Smnnérs, Tex. 
Connolly, Pa. Herse MacLaflerty Sweet 
Curry Hull, n. Mansfield Swoope 
Davey Johnson, Wash, Milligan Tague 
Davis, Minn. Johnson, W. Va, Nelson, Wis. Taylor, Colo. 
Davis, Tenn. olan i: Temple 
Dem, Kendall O'Sullivan Tinkham 
Dominick Kent Parker Ward, N. C. 
Doyle Kindred Parks, Ark Wertz 
Drane Kunz Peavey Winslow 
p 7 Lang R = Ma Worsvach 
Eagan ey ogers, 88. urz 
Edmonds Larson, Minn. ers, N Zihiman 


The SPEAKER. Three hundred and forty-seven Members 
have answered to their names—a quorum. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Speaker, I move that further pro- 
ceedings under the call be dispensed with. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Ohio moves that fur- 
ther proceedings under the call be dispensed with. The ques- 

tion is on agreeing to that motion. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER, The Doorkeeper will open the doors. 

The doors were opened. 


LEAVE TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE TO-MORROW 


Mr. CLARK of Florida. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
serit that to-morrow, immediately after the reading of the 
Journal, I may have 10 minutes in which to address the House, 
out of order. : 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Florida asks unani- 
mous consent to address the House, out of order, to-morrow for 
10 minutes immediately after the reading of the Journal. Is 
there objection? 

There was no objection. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Craven, its Chief Clerk, 
announced that the Senate had passed bills of the following 
titles, in which the concurrence of the House of Representatives 
Was requested: 

S. 3011. An act to amend the act entitled “An act for the 
retirement of employees in the classified civil service, and for 
other purposes,” approved May 22, 1920, and acts in amend- 
ment thereof; and 

S. 4032. An act authorizing the Department of State to de- 
liver to the Hon. Henry D. Clayton, district judge of the 
United States for the middle and northern districts of Ala- 
bama, and permitting him to accept the decoration and diploma 
presented by the Government of France. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed the 
following concurrent resolution: 


Senate Concurrent Resolution 35 


Resolved by the Senate (the House of Representatives concurring), 
That the action of the Speaker of the House of Representatives and of 
the President pro tempore of the Senate in signing the enrolled bill 
(S. 3760) to amend in certain particulars the national defense act of 
June 3, 1916, as amended, and for other purposes, be rescinded, and 
that in the enrollment of said bill the Secretary of the Senate be, and 
he is hereby, authorized and directed to strike out, on page 5, line 4, 
the word “commissioner” and insert in lieu thereof the word “ com- 
missioned.” 

SENATE BILL REFERRED 


Under clause 2, Rule XXIV, Senate bill of the following title 
was taken from the Speakers table and referred to its appro- 
priate committee, as indicated below: 

S. 3011. An act to amend the act entitled “An act for the 
retirement of employees in the classified civil service,” and 
for other purposes, approved May 22, 1920, and acts in amend- 
ment thereof; to the Committee on the Civil Service. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


Mr. ROSENBLOOM, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, 
reported that they had examined and found truly enrolled bills 
of the following titles, when the Speaker signed the same: 

H. R. 11978. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
commissioners of Mekean County, Pa., to construct a bridge 
across the Allegheny River ; : 

H. R. 12192. An act to authorize the creation of game refuges 
on the Ozark National Forest, in the State of Arkansas; 

H. R. 8522. An act granting to certain claimants the prefer- 
ence right to purchase unappropriated public lands; 

H. R. 11706. Au act to authorize the construction of a bridge 
across the Pend d'Oreille River at or near the Newport-Priest 
River Road crossing, Washington and Idaho; and 

H. R. 9535. An act anthorizing suits against the United 
States in admiralty for damage caused by and salvage services 
rendered to public vessels belonging to the United States, and 
for other purposes. 

REGULATION OF TRAFFIO IN THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Mr. REED of West Virginia, Mr. Speaker, J ask unanimous 
consent to take from the Speaker's table the Senate bill 4207, 
with House amendments, and ask that the House insist on its 
„ and agree to the conference asked for by the 

enate. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from West Virginia asks 
unanimous consent to take from the Speaker's table the bill 
S. 4207, with House amendments, insist on the amendments of 
the House, and agree to the conference asked for by the Senate. 
Is there objection? 

There was no objection; and the Speaker announced as the 
conferees on the part of the House Mr. ZIHLMAN, Mr. Gipson, 
Mr. RATHBONE, Mr. BLANTON, and Mr. GILBERT. 

POSTAL SALARIES AND POSTAGE RATES 


Mr. PAIGE. Mr. Speaker, I call up the conference report on 
the postal pay bill and ask unanimous consent that the accom- 
panying statement be read in lieu of the report. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Massachusetts calls 
up the conference report and asks unanimous consent that the 
statement be read in lieu of the report. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The conference report and statement are as follows: 


CONFERENCE REPORT 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendment of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
11444) reclassifying the salaries of postmasters and employees 
of the Postal Service, readjusting their salaries and compensa- 
tion on an equitable basis, increasing postal rates to provide 
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for such readjustment, and for other purposes, having met, 
after full and free conference have agreed to recommend and 
do recommend to their respective Houses as follows: 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the Senate 
amendment, and agree to the same with an amendment as 
follows: In lieu of the matter proposed to be inserted by said 
amendment insert the following: 


“TITLE I—RECLASSIFICATION OF SALARIES OF POSTAL EMPLOYEES 


“ SECTION 1, That on and after January 1, 1925, postmasters 
and employees of the Postal Service shall be reclassified and 
their salaries and compensation readjusted, except as other- 
wise provided as follows: 


CLASSIFICATION OF POSTMASTERS 


“That postmasters shall be divided into four classes, as 
follows: 

“The first class shall embrace all those whose annual salaries 
are $3,200 or more, 

“The second class shall embrace all those whose annual 
salaries are less than $3,200, but not less than $2,400. 

“The third class shall embrace all those whose annual salaries 
are less than $2,400, but not less than $1,100, 

„The fourth class shall embrace all postmasters whose annual 
compensation amounts to less than $1,100, exclusive of com- 
missions on money orders issued. 


“ RECLASSIFICATION OF POSTAL SALARIES 


“The respective compensation of postmasters of the first, 
second, and third classes shall be annual salaries, graded in 
even hundreds of dollars, and payable in semimonthly pay- 
ments to be ascertained and fixed by the Postmaster General 
from their ,respective quarterly returns to the General Ac- 
counting Office, or copies of duplicates thereof to the First 
Assistunt Postmaster General, for the calendar year imme- 
diately preceding the adjustment, based on gross postal re- 
ceipts at the following rates, namely: 

“ First class—$40,000, but less than $50,000, $3,200; $50,000, 
but less than $60,000, $3,300; $60,000, but less than $75,000, 
$3,400 ; $75,000, but less than $90,000, $3,500; $90,000, but less 
than $120,000, $3,600; $120,000, but less than $150,000, $3,700; 
$150,000, but less than $200,000, $3,800 ; $200,000, but less than 
$250,000, $3,900; $250,000, but less than $300,000, $4,000; 
$300,000, but less than $400,000, $4,200; $400,000, but less than 
$500,000, $4,500; $500,000, but less than $600,000, $5,000; 
$600,000, but less than $7,000,000, $6,000; $7,000,000 and up- 
ward, $8,000. 

“ Second class—$8,000, but less than $12,000, $2,400; $12,000, 
but less than $15,000, $2,500; $15,000, but less than $18,000, 
$2,600; $18,000, but less than $22,000, $2,700; $22,000, but less 
than $27,000, $2,800; $27,000, but less than $33,000; $2,900; 
$33,000, but less than $40,000, $3,000. 

„Third class—$1,500, but less than $1,600, $1,100; $1,600, 
but less than $1,700, $1.200; $1,700, but less than $1,900, $1,300; 
$1,900, but less than $2,100, $1,400; $2,100, but less than $2,400, 
$1,500 ; $2,400, but less than $2,700, $1,600; $2,700, but less than 
$3,000, $1,700; $3,000, but less than $3,500, $1,800; $3,500, but 
less than $4,200, $1,900; $4,200, but less than $5,000, 2,000; 
$5,000, but less than $6,000, $2,100; $6,000, but less than $7,000, 
$2,200; $7,000, but less than $8,000, $2,300: Provided, That 
when the gross postal receipts of a post office of the third 
class for each of two consecutive calendar years are less than 
$1,500, or when in any calendar year the gross postal receipts 
are less than $1,400, it shall be relegated to the fourth elas»: 
Provided, That postmasters at offices of the third class shall Le 
granted for clerk hire an allowance of $240 per annum where 
the salary of the postmaster is $1,100 per annum; an allow- 
ance of $330 per annum where the salary of the postmaster 
is $1,200 per annum; an allowance of $420 per annum where 
the salary of the postmaster is $1,300 per annum; an allowance 
-of $510 per annum where the salary of the postmaster is 
$1,400 per annum; an allowance of $600 per annum where the 
salary of the postmaster is $1,500 per annum; an allowance of 
$690 per annum where the salary of the postmaster is $1,609 
per annum; an allowance of $780 per annum where the salary 
of the postmaster is $1,700 per annum; an allowance of $870 
per annum where the salary of the postmaster is $1,800 por 
annum; an allowance of $960 per annum where the salary uf 
the postmaster is $1,900 per annum; an allowance of $1,050 per 
annum where the salary of the postmaster is $2,000 per an- 
num; an allowance of $1,140 per annum where the salary of 
the postmaster is $2,100 per annum; an allowance of $1,400 
per annum where the salary of the postmaster is $2,200 per 
annum; an allowance of $1,600 per annum where the salary of 
the postmaster is $2,300 per annum: Provided, further, That 
the Postmaster General may modify these allowances for clerk 
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hire to meet varying needs, but in no case shall they be re- 
duced by such modification more than 25 per centum: Provided, 
however, That the aggregate of such allowances, as modified, 
shall not exceed in any fiscal year the aggregate of allowances 
herein prescribed for postmasters of the third class. 

“The allowances for clerk hire made to postmasters of the 
first, second, and third class post offices by the Postmaster 
General ont of the annual appropriations therefor shall cover 
the cost of clerical service of all kinds in such post offices, in- 
cluding the cost of clerical labor in the money-order business, 
and excepting allowances for separating mails at third-class 
post offices, as provided by law. 

“Fourth class—The compensation of postmasters of the 
fourth class shall be fixed upon the basis of the whole of the 
box rents collected at their offices and commissions upon the 
amount of canceled postage-due stamps and on postage stamps, 
Stamped envelopes, and postal cards canceled, on matter 
actually mailed at their offices, and on the amount of news- 
paper and periodical postage collected in money, and on the 
postage collected in money on identical pieces of third and 
fourth class matter mailed under the provisions of the act of 
April 28, 1904, without postage stamps affixed, and on postage 
collected in money on matter of the first class mailed under 
provisions of the act of April 24, 1920, without postage stamps 
affixed, and on amounts received from waste paper, dead news- 
papers, printed matter, and twine sold, at the following rates, 
namely : 

“On the first $75 or less per quarter the postmaster shall be 
allowed 160 per cent on the amount; on the next $100 or less 
per quarter, 85 per cent; and on all the balance, 75 per 
cent, the same to be ascertained and allowed by the General 
Accounting Office in the settlement of the accounts of such 
postmasters upon their sworn quarterly returns: Provided, 
That when the total compensation of any postmaster at a post 
office of the fourth class for the calendar year shall amount 
to $1,100, exclusive of commissions on money orders issued, 
and the receipts of such post office for the same period shall 
aggregate as much as $1,500, the office shall be assigned to its 
proper class on July 1, following, and the salary of the post- 
master fixed according to the receipts: Provided further, That 
in no case shall there be allowed any postmaster of this class 
a compensation greater than $300 in any one of the first three 
quarters of the fiscal year, exclusive of money-order commis- 
sions, and in the last quarter of each fiscal year there shall be 
allowed such further sums as he may be entitled to under the 
provisions of this act, not exceeding for the whole fiscal year 
the sum of $1,100, exclusive of money-order commissions: And 
provided further, That whenever unusual conditions prevail 
the Postmaster General, in his discretion, may advance any 
post office from the fourth class to the appropriate class indi- 
cated by the receipts of the preceding quarter, notwithstanding 
the proviso which requires the compensation of fourth-class 
postmasters to reach $1,100 for the calendar year, exclusive 
of commissions on money-order business, and that the receipts 
of such post office for the same period shall aggregate as much 
as $1,500 before such advancement is made: And provided 
further, That when the Postmaster General has exercised the 
authority herein granted, he shall, wheneyer the receipts are 
no longer sufficient to justify retaining such post office in the 
class to which it has been advanced, reduce the grade of such 
office to the appropriate class indicated by its receipts for the 
last preceding quarter. 

“Sec. 2. That post-office inspectors shall be divided into 
six grades, as follows: Grade 1—salary, $2,800; grade 2— 
salary, $3,000; grade 3—salary, $3,200; grade 4—-salary, $3,500; 
grade 5—salary, $3,800; grade 6—salary, $4,000, and there 
shall be 15 inspectors in charge at $4,500: Provided, That in 
the readjustment of grades for inspectors to conform to the 
grades herein provided, inspectors who are now in present 
grades 1 and 2 shall be included in grade 1; inspectors who 
are now in present grade 3 shall be included in grade 2; 
inspectors who are now in present grade 4 shall be included in 
grade 3; inspectors who are now in present grade 5 shall be 
included in grade 4; inspectors who are now in present grade 
6 shall be included in grade 5; and inspectors who are now 
in present grade 7 shall be included in grade 6: Provided 
further, That inspectors shall be promoted successively to 
grade 5 at the beginning of the quarter following a year’s 
satisfactory service in the next lower grade, and not to ex- 
ceed 35 per centum of the force to grade 6 for meritorious 
service after not less than one year's service in grade 5; and 
the time served by inspectors in their present grade shall be 
included in the year’s service required for promotion in the 
5 herein, except as to inspectors in present 
grade 
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“Inspectors and supervisory employees of the Railway Mail 
Service and post offices shall be paid their actual expenses as 
fixed by law. 

“That clerks at division headquarters of post-office inspec- 
tors shall be divided into six grades as follows: 

“Grade 1—salary, $1,900; grade 2—salary, $2,000; grade 
8—salary, $2,150; grade 4—salary, $2,300; grade 5—salary, 
$2450; grade 6—salary, $2,600; and there shall be one chief 
clerk at each division headquarters at a salary of $3,000: 
Provided, That in the readjustment of grades for clerks at 
division headquarters to conform to the grades herein provided, 
clerks who are now in present grade 1 shall be included in 
grade 1; clerks who are now in present grate 2 shall be in- 
cluded in grade 2; clerks who are now in present grade 3 
shall be ineluded in grade 3; clerks who are now in present 
grade 4 shall be included in grade 4; clerks who are now in 
present grade 5 shali be included in grade 5; and clerks who 
are now in present grade 6 shall be included in grade 6; 
Provided further, That clerks at division headquarters shall 
be promoted successively to grade 5 at the beginning of the 
quarter following a year’s satisfactory service in the next 
lower grade and not to exceed 35 per centum of the force 
to grade 6 for meritorious service after not less than one 
year’s service in grade 5, and the time served by clerks in 
their present grades shall be included in the year’s service 
required for promotion in the grades provided herein: And 
provided further, That whenever in the discretion of the 
Postmaster General the needs of the service require such action, 
he is authorized to transfer clerks or carriers in the city 
City Delivery Service from post offices at which division 
headquarters of post-office inspectors are located to the posi- 
tion of clerk at such division headquarters after passing a 
noncompetitive examination at a salary not to exceed $2,300. 
After such transfer is made effective clerks so transferred 
shall be eligible for promotion to the grades of salary provided 
for clerks at division headquarters of post-office inspectors, 
Hereafter when any clerk in the office of division headquarters 
in the post-office inspection service is absent from duty for 
any cause other than leave with pay allowed by law, the 
Postmaster General, under such regulations as he may pre- 
scribe, may authorize the employment of a substitute for such 
work, and payment therefor from the lapsed salary of such 
absent clerk at a rate not to exceed the grade of pay of the 
clerk absent without pay. j 

“Seo. 3. That at offices of the second class the annual salaries 
of assistant postmasters shall be in even hundreds of dollars, 
based on the gross postal receipts for the preceding calendar 
year, as follows: $8,000, but less than $10,000, $2,200; $10,000, 
but less than 512.000, $2,200; $12,000, but less than $15,000, 
$2,200 ; $15,000, but less than $18,000, $2,300; 518.000, but less 
than $22,000, $2,300; $22,000, but less than $27,000, $2,400; 
$27,000, but less than $33,000, $2,400; $33,000, but less than 
$40,000, $2,500. 

“That at offices of the first class the annual salaries of the 
employees, other than those in the automatic grades, shall be in 
even hundreds of dollars, based on the gross postal receipts for 
the preceding calendar year, as follows: 

Receipts $40,000, but less than 550,000—assistant post- 
master, $2,600; superintendent of mails, $2,400. Receipts $50,- 
000, but less than $60,000—assistant postmaster, $2,600; super- 
intendent of mails, $2,400. Receipts $60,000, but less than S875. 
000—assistant postmaster, 52,600; superintendent of mails, 
$2,400. Receipts $75,000, but less than $90,000—assistant post- 
master, $2,700; superintendent of mails, $2,500. Receipts $99,- 
000, but less than $120,000—assistant postmaster, $2,700; super- 
intendent of mails, $2,600; foremen, $2,500. Receipts $120,000, 
but less than $150,000—assistant postmaster, $2,800; superin- 
tendent of mails, $2,700; foremen, 52,500. Receipts $150,000, 
but less than $200,000—assistant postmaster, $2,900; superin- 
tendent of mails, $2,800; foremen, $2,500. Receipts $200,000, 
but less than $250,000—assistant postmaster, $3,000; superin- 
tendent of mails, $2,900; foremen, $2,500. Receipts $250,000, 
but less than $300,000—assistant postmaster, $3,100; superin- 
tendent of mails, $3,000; assistant superintendent of mails, 
$2,600; foremen, $2,500. Receipts $300,000, but less than $400,- 
000—assistant postmaster, $3,200; superintendent of mails, 
$3,100; assistant superintendent of mails, $2,600; foremen, 
$2.500. Receipts $400,000, but less than $500,000—assistant 
postmaster, 83,300; superintendent of mails, $3,200; assistant 
superintendent of mails, $2,600; foremen, $2,500. Receipts 
$500,000, but less than $600,000—assistant postmaster, $3,500; 
superintendent of mails, 83.300; assistant superintendent of 
mails, $2,600; foremen, $2,500; postal cashier, $2,900; money- 
order cashier, $2,600. Receipts $600,000, but less than $1,000,- 
000—assistant postmaster, $3,700; superintendent of mails, 


$3,500; assistant superintendent of mails, $2,800; foremen, 
$2,500 ; postal cashier, $3,100; money-order cashier, $2,800. Re- 
ceipts $1,000,000, but less than $2,000,000—assistant postmaster, 
$3,900; superintendent of mails, $3,700; assistant superintend- 
ents of mails, 52.700, $2,800, and $3,100; foremen, $2,500 and 
$2,600 ; postal cashier, $3,300; assistant cashiers, $2,600 ; money- 
order cashier, $3,000; bookkeepers, $2,400; station examiners, 
$2,400. Receipts $2,000,000, but less than $3,000,000—assistant 
postmaster, $4,000; superintendent of mails, $3,800; assistant 
superintendents of mails, $2,700, $2,800, $3.000, and $3,300; 
foremen, $2,500 and $2,600; postal cashier, $3,400; assistant 
cashiers, $2,600 and $2,900; money-order cashier, $3,100; book- 
keepers, $2,400 and $2,500; station examiners, $2,600. Receipts 
$3,000,000, but less than $5,000,000—assistant postmaster, 
$4,100; superintendent of mails, $3,900; assistant superintend- 
ents of mails, $2,700, $2,800, $3,100, and $3,500; foremen, $2,500 
and $2,600; postal cashier, $3,600; assistant cashiers, $2,600, 
$2,800, and $3,100; money-order cashier, $3,300; bookkeepers, 
$2,400 and $2,580; station examiners, $2,600 and $2,800. Re- 
ceipts $5,000,000, but less than $7,000,000—assistant post- 
master, $4,300; superintendent of mails, $4,100; assistant super- 
intendents of mails, $2,700, $2,800, $3,100, $3,300, and $3,700; 
foremen, $2,500 and $2,600; postal cashier, $3,800; assistant 
cashiers, $2,600, 82.900, and $3,100; money-order cashier, $3,500; 
bookkeepers, $2,400, $2,500, and $2,600; station examiners, 
$2,600 and $2,800. Receipts $7,000,000, but less than $9,000,- 
000—assistant postmaster, $4,600; superintendent of mails, 
$4,300 ; assistant superintendents of mails, $2,700, $2,800, $3,100, 
$3,500, and $3,900; foremen, $2,500 and $2,600; postal cashier, 
.000; assistant cashiers, $2,600, $2,800, $3,100, and $3,400; 
money-order cashier, $3,600; bookkeepers, $2,400, $2,500, and 
$2,600; station examiners, $2,600 and $2,800. Receipts $9,000,- 
000, but less than $20,000,000—assistant postmasters, $4,700 and 
and $4,800; superintendent of mails, $4,500; assistant superin- 
tendents of mails, $2,800, $2,900, $3,100, $3,500, $3,700, and 
$4,100; foremen, $2,500, $2,600, and $2,700; postal cashier, 
$4,100; assistant cashiers, $2,600, $2,800, $3,200, and $3,600; 
money-order cashier, $3,700; bookkeepers, $2,400, $2,500, $2,600, 
and $2,800; station examiners, $2,600 and $2,800. Receipts, 
$20,000,000 and upward—assistant postmasters, $4,800 and 
$4,900; superintendent of mails, $4,700; assistant superintend- 
ents of mails, $2,800, $2,900, $3,100, $3,500, $3,900, and $4,100; 
superintendent of delivery, $4,700; assistant superintendents of 
delivery, $2,800, $2,900, $3,100, $3,500, $3,900, and $4,100; fore- 
men, $2,500, $2,600, and $2,700; superintendent of registry, 
$4,300; assistant superintendents of registry, $2,800, $2,900, 
$3,100, $3,500, and $4,100; superintendent of money order, 
84.300; assistant superintendent of money order, $4,100; audi- 
tor, $4,000; postal cashier, $4,300; assistant cashiers, $2,600; 
$2,800, $3,100, $3,300, and $3,800; money-order’ cashier, $3,900; 
bookkeepers, $2,400, $2,600, $2,800, and $3,300; station ex- 
aminers, $2,600, $2,800, and $3,000. 

“The salary of superintendents of classified stations shall be 
based on the number of employees assigned thereto and the an- 
nual postal receipts. No allowance shall be made for sales of 
stamps to patrons residing outside of the territory of the sta- 
tions. At classified stations each $25,000 of postal receipts _ 
shall be considered equal to one additional employee. - 
“At classified stations the salary of the superintendent shall 
be as follows: One and not exceeding 5 employees, $2,400; 6 
and not exceeding 18 employees, $2,500; 19 and not exceeding 
32 employees, $2,600; 33 and not exceeding 44 employees, 
$2,700; 45 and not exceeding 64 employees, $2,800; 65 and not 
exceeding 90 employees, $2,900; 91 and not exceeding 120 em- 
ployees, $3,000; 121 and not exceeding 150 employees, $3,100; 
151 and not exceeding 350 employees, $3,300; 351 and not ex- 
ceeding 500 employees, $3,500; 501 or more employees, $3,800. 
“At classified stations haying 45 or more employees there 
shall be assistant superintendents of stations with salaries as 
follows: Forty-five and not exceeding 64 employees, $2,400; 65 
and not exceeding 90 employees, $2,500; 91 and not exceeding 
120 employees, $2,600; 121 and not exceeding 150 employees, 
$2,700 ; 151 and not exceeding 350 employees, $2,900 ; 351 and not 
exceeding 500 employees, $3,100; 501 employees and upward, 
$3,400: Provided, That not more than two assistant post- 
masters shall be employed at offices where the receipts are 
$9,000,000 and upward: Provided further, That at post offices 
where the receipts are $14,000,000 but less than $20,000,000, 
there shall be a superintendent of delivery whose salary shall 
be the same as that provided for the superintendent of mails, 
and assistant superintendents of delivery at the salaries pro- 
vided for assistant superintendents of mails; Provided further, 
That in fixing the salaries of the postmaster and supervisory 
employees in the post office at Washington, D. C., the Post- 
master General may, in his discretion, add not to exceed 75 
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per cent to the gross receipts of that office: Provided further, 
That not more than one assistant superintendent of mails, one 
assistant superintendent of delivery, one assistant superintend» 
ent of registry, and one assistant cashier shall be paid the max- 
imum salary provided for these positions, except where re- 
ceipts are $9,000,000 and less than $14,000,000 to which offices 
two assistant superintendents of mails shall be assigned at the 
maximum salary, one to be in charge of city delivery: And 
provided further, That State depositories for surplus postal 
funds and central accounting offices, where the gross receipts 
are less than $500,000, and no postal cashier is provided, the 
employee in charge of such records and adjustments of the 
accounts shall be allowed an increase of $200 per annum; 
if receipts are $500,000 and less than $5,000,000, the postal 
cashier shall be allowed an increase of $200 per annum: And 
provided further, That at all central accounting offices where 
the bookkeeper in charge performs the duties of auditor, he 
shall be designated chief bookkeeper, at a salary equal to that 
of the assistant cashier of the highest grade at that office: 
And provided further, That when an office advances to a higher 
grade because of increased gross postal receipts for a calendar 
year, promotion of all supervisory employees shall be made to 
the corresponding grade at the higher salary provided for the 
same titles or designations under the higher classification of 
the oflice based on its postal receipts: And provided further, 
That no employee in the supervisory grades shall receive a 
salary less than $100 more than that paid to the highest grade 
of clerk or special clerk: Provided further, That in the read- 
justment of salaries of all employees above the highest grade 
for special clerks, those at present designated by titles for 
which more than one grade of salary is provided shall be 
placed in the same relative grade and designation and receive 
the increased salary provided in this title. 

“Sec. 4. That clerks in first and second class post offices 
and letter carriers in the City Delivery Service shall be divided 
into five grades, as follows: First grade—salary, $1,700; second 
grade—salary, $1,800; third grade—salary, $1.900; fourth 
grade—salary, $2,000; fifth grade—salary, $2,100: Provided, 
That in the readjustment of grades for clerks at first and 
second class post offices and letter carriers in the City Delivery 
Service to conform to the grades herein provided, grade 1 
shall include present grade 1, grade 2 shall include present 
grade 2, grade 3 shall include present grade 3, grade 4 shall 
include present grade 4, and grade 5 shall include present 
grade 5: Provided further, That hereafter substitute clerks 
in first and second class post offices and substitute letter car- 
riers in the City Delivery Service when appointed regular 
clerks or carriers shall have credit for actual time served on 
a basis of one year for each 306 days of eight hours served as 
substitute, and appointed to the grade to which such clerk 
or carrier would have progressed had his original appointment 
as substitute been to grade 1: And provided further, That 
clerks in first and second class post offices and letter carriers 
in the City Delivery Service shall be promoted successively 
after one year's satisfactory service in each grade to the next 
higher grade until they reach the fifth grade. All promotions 
shall be made at the beginning of the quarter following one 
year’s satisfactory service in the grade: And provided further, 
That there shall be two grades of special clerks, as follows: 
First grade—salary, $2,200; second grade—salary, $2,300: Pro- 
vided, That in the adjustment of grades for special clerks to 
conform to the grades herein provided special clerk grade 1 
shall include present grade 1, and special clerk grade 2 shall 
include present grade 2: Provided further, That in all special 
clerk promotions the senior competent employee shall have pref- 
erence; Provided further, That printers, mechanics, and skilled 
laborers, employees of the United States Stamped Envelope 
Agency at Dayton, Ohio, shall, for the purpose of promotion aud 
compensation, be deemed a part of the clerical force. 

“That the pay of substitute, temporary, or auxiliary clerks 
at first and second class post offices and substitute letter car- 
riers in the City Delivery Service shall be at the rate of 65 
cents per hour: Provided, That marine carriers assigned to the 
Detroit River Marine Service shall be paid annual salary of 
$300 in excess of the highest salary paid carriers in the City 
Delivery Service: Provided further, That hereafter special 
clerks, clerks, and laborers in the first and second class post 
offices and carriers in the City Delivery Service shall be re- 
quired to work not more than eight hours a day: Provided 
further, That the eight hours of service shall not extend over 
a longer period than 10 consecutive hours, and the schedules of 
duty of the employees shall be regulated accordingly: Pro- 
vided further, That in cases of emergency, or if the needs of 
the service require, and it is not practicable to employ sub- 
stitutes, special clerks, clerks, and laborers in first and second 


class post offices and carriers in the City Delivery Service can 
be required to work in excess of eight hours per day, and for 
such overtime service they shall be paid on the basis of the 
annual pay received by such employees: And provided further, 
That in computing the compensation for such overtime the 
annual salary or compensation for such employees shall be 
divided by 306, the number of working days in the year less 
all Sundays and legal holidays enumerated in the act of July 
28, 1916; the quotient thus obtained will be the daily com- 
pensation which divided by eight will give the hourly compen- 
sation for such overtime service: And provided further, That 
when the needs of the service require the employment on Sun- 
days and holidays of foremen, special clerks, clerks, carriers, 
watchmen, messengers, or laborers at first and second class 
post offices they shail be allowed compensatory time on one 
day within six days next succeeding the Sunday, except the 
last three Sundays in the calendar year and on 1 day within 
30 days next succeeding the holiday and the last three Sundays 
in the year on which service is performed: Provided, however, 
That the Postmaster General may, if the exigencies of the serv- 
iee require it, authorize the payment of overtime for service 
on the last three Sundays in the calendar year or on Christ- 
mas Day in lieu of compensatory time. 

“Sec. 5. That messengers, watchmen, and laborers in first 
and second class post offices shall be divided into two grades, 
as follows: First grade, salary, $1,500; second grade, salary, 
$1,600: Provided, That watchmen, messengers, and laborers 
shall be promoted to the second grade after one year’s satis- 
factory service in grade 1: Provided further, That the pay of 
substitute watchmen, messengers, and laborers shall be at the 
rate of 55 cents per hour. 

“Seo. 6. That employees in the motor-vehicle service shall 
be classified as follows: Superintendents, $2,400, $2,600, $2,800, 
$3,000, $3,400, $3,600, $3,800, $4,000, and $5,000 per annum; 
assistant superintendents, $2,500, $2,600, and $2,800 per an- 
hum; chiefs of records, $2,200, $2,300, $2,400, $2,500, $2,690, 
$2,800, and $3,000; chiefs of supplies, $2,200, $2,300, and $2,400; 
chief dispatchers, $2,300 and $2,500; route supervisors, $2,400, 
$2,500, and $2,600; dispatchers, $2,100, $2,200, and $2,300; chief 
mechanics, $2,400, $2,500, $2,600, $2,800, and $3,000 ; mechanics 
in charge, $2,200, $2,300, and $2,400; and special mechanics, 
$2,100, $2,200, and $2,300: Provided, That assistant superin- 
tendents shall not be authorized at offices where the salary of 
the superintendent is less than $3,000 per annum. 

“That general mechanics employed in the motor-vehicle 
service shall be divided into three grades: First grade, salary, 
$1,900; second grade, salary, $2,000; third grade, salary, 
$2,100; and clerks employed in the motor-vehicle service shall 
be divided into five grades as follows: First grade, salary, 
$1,700; second grade, salary, $1,800; third grade, salary, $1,900; 
fourth grade, salary, $2,000; fifth grade, salary, $2,100: Pro- 
vided, That in the readjustment of grades for clerks in the 
motor-vehicle service to conform to the grades above provided, 
grade 1 shall include present grade 1, grade 2 shall include 
present grade 2, grade 3 shall include present grade 3, grade 
4 shall include present grade 4, and grade 5 shall include pres- 
ent grade 5: Provided, That general mechanics employed in 
the motor-vehicle service shall be promoted successively after 
one year’s satisfactory service in each grade to the next higher 
grade until they reach the third grade, and clerks employed 
in the motor-vehicle service shall be promoted successively 
after one year’s satisfactory service in each grade to the next 
higher grade until they reach the fifth grade, at the respective 
offices where employed, and promotion shall be made at the be- 
ginning of the quarter following one year's satisfactory service 
in the grade: Provided further, That at first-class post offices 
there shall be two grades of special clerks in the motor-vehicle 
service—grade 1, salary, $2,200; grade 2, salary, $2,300: Pro- 
vided further, That in the readjustment of grades for special 
clerks to conform to the grades herein provided, special clerk, 
grade 1, shall include present special clerk, grade 1, and spe- 
cial clerk, grade 2, shall include present special clerk, grade 2, 

“ Mechanics’ helpers employed in the motor-vehicle service 
shall receive a salary of $1,600 per annum: Provided, That on 
satisfactory evidence of their qualifications after one year’s 
Service mechanics’ helpers shall be promoted to the first grade 
of general mechanics as vacancies may occur. 

“That driver-mechanics employed in the motor-vehicle serv- 
ice shall be divided into five grades: First grade, salary, 
$1,600; second grade, salary, $1,700; third grade, salary, $1,800; 
fourth grade, salary, $1,900; fifth grade, salary, $2,000; and 
garagemen-drivers employed in the motor-yehicle service shall 
be divided into two grades: First grade, salary, $1,550; sec- 
ond grade, salary, $1,650: Provided, That in the readjustment 
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of salaries provided for in this title all driver-mechanics shall 
be classified in the respective grades as follows: Those with 
less than one year’s service shall be placed in grade 1; those 
with more than one year’s service and less than two years’ 
Service shall be placed in grade 2; those with more than two 
years’ service and less than three years’ service shall be placed 
in grade 4; those with more than three years’ service and less 
than four years’ service shall be placed In grade 4; those with 
more than four years’ service shall be placed in grade 5: Pro- 
vided further, That driver-mechanics employed in the motor- 
vehicle service shall be promoted successively after one year’s 
satisfactory service in ench grade to the next higher grade 
until they reach the fifth grade at the respective offices where 
employed: Procidod further, That garagemen-drivers in the 
motor-veliicle sérvice shall be promoted after one year's sat- 
isfactory service in the first grade to the second grade at the 
respective offices where employed, and Promotions of driver- 
mechanics and garagemen-drivers shall be made at the begin, 
ning of the quarter following one yenr's satisfactory service 
in the grade. 

“That the pay of substitute, temporary, or auxiliary em- 
ployees in the motor-vehicle service shall be as follows: Special 
mechanics at the rate of 75 cents per hour; general mechanics 
at the rate of 70 cents per honr; clerks and driver-mechanics 
at the rate of 65 cents per hour; and garagemen-drivers at the 
rate of 55 cents per hour. 

“That special mechanics, general mechanics, mechanics’ help- 
ers, driver-mechanics, and garagemen-drivers in the motor- 
vehicle service shall be required to work not more than eight 
hours a day: Provided, That the eight hours of service shall 
not extend over a longer period than 10 consecutive hours, and 
the schedules of duties of the employees shall be regulated ac- 
cordingly: Provided further, That in eases of emergency, or if 
the needs of the service require, special clerks, clerks, special 
mechanics, general mechanics, mechanics’ helpers, driver-me- 
chanics, and garagemen-iriyers in the motor-yehicle service 
ean be required to work in excess of eight hours per day, and 
for such overtime service they shall be paid on the basis of 
the annnal pay received by such employees: Provided further, 
That in computing the compensation for such overtime the 
annual salary or compensation for such employees shall be 
divided by 306, the number of working days in the year less 
all Sundays and legal holidays enumerated in the act of July 
28, 1916; the quotient thus obtained will be the daily compen- 
sation which divided by eight will give the hourly compensation 
for such overtime service: Provided further, That when the 
needs of the service require the employment on Sundays and 
holidays of route supervisors, special clerks, clerks, dispatchers, 
mechanics in charge, special mechanics, general mechanics, me- 
chanics’ helpers, driver-mechunſes, and garagemen-drivers in 
the moter-vehicle service, they shall be allowed compensatory 
time on one day within six days next succeeding the Sunday, 
except the laxt three Sundays in the calendar year, and on one 
day within 30 days next succeeding the holiday and the last 
three Sundays in the year on which service is performed: 
Provided, however, That the Postmaster General may, if the 
exigencies of the service require it, authorize the payment of 
overtime in lieu of compensatory time for service on Sundays 
aml holidays. 

“Sec. 7. That the annual salaries of employees of the Railway 
Mail Service shall be as follows: Division superintendents, 
$4,500; assistant division superintendents and assistant super- 
intendents at large, $3,600; assistant superintendent in charge 
ef car construction, $3,300; chief clerks, $3,300; assistant 
ehief clerks, $2,800: Provided, That the clerks in charge of sec- 
tions in the offices of the division superintendents shall be rated 
as assistant chief clerks at $2,800 salary. i 

“That railway postal clerks shall be divided into two classes, 
class A and Class B, aud into seven grades with annual salaries 
us follows: Grade 1, salary $1,900; grade 2, salary $2,000; 
grade 3, salary $2,150; grade 4, salary $2,300; grade 5, salary 

2,450; grade 6, salary $2,600; grade 7, salary $2,700. 

“Laborers in the Railway Muil Service shall be divided into 
two grades with annual salaries as follows: Grade 1, salary 
51.500; grade 2, salary, $1,600. 

“ Laborers shall be promoted to grade 2 after one year's satis- 
factory service in grade 1: Prerided, That in the readjustment 
of the service to conform to the grades herein provided for 
laborers, grade 1 shall include laborers In present grade 1, and 
grade 2 shall inelude laborers in present grade 2, 

“Substitute railway postal clerks shall be paid for services 
actually performed at the rate of $1,850 per annum, the first 
year of service to constitute a probationary period, and when 
appointed regular clerks shull receive credit on the basis of one 
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year of actual service performed as a substitute and be ap- 
pointed to the grade to which such elerk would have pro- 
gressed had his original appoiutment as a substitute been to 
gradel, Any fractional part of a year’s substitute service will he 
included with his service as a regular clerk in determining 
eligibility for promotion to the next higher grade following 
appotutment to a regular position, 

“All original appointments shall he made to the rank of 
substitute railway postal clerk, and promotions shall be mace 
snecessively at the beginning of the quarter following a total 
satisfactory service of 306 days in the next lower grade. 

“Tn the readjnstment of the service to conform to the grades 
herein provided, grade 1 shall include clerks in present grade 
1, grade 2 shall include ¢lerks in present grade 2, grade 3 shall 
include clerks in present grade 3, grade 4 shall include clerks 
in present grade 4, grade 5 shall include clerks in present 
grade 5, and grade 6 shall include clerks in present grade 6. 

“That herenfter, in addition to the salaries provided by law, 
the Postmaster General is hereby anthorized to make travel 
allowances in lien of actual expenses, at fixed rates per aunum, 
not exceeding in the aggregate the sum annually appropriated, 
to railway postal clerks, acting railway postal clerks, and sub- 
stitute railway postal clerks, including substitute railway pos- 
tal clerks for railway postal clerks granted leave with pay 
on account of sickness, ussigned to duty in railway post-office 
ears, while on duty, after 10 hours from the time of beginning 
their initial run, under such regulations as he may prescribe, 
and in no case shall such an allowance exceed $3 per day. 

Substitute railway postal clerks shall be credited with full 
time while traveling under orders of the department to and 
from their designated headqnarters to take up an assignment, 
together with actual and necessary travel expenses, not to ex- 
ceed $3 per day, while on duty away from such headquarters. 
When a substitute clerk performs service in a railway post 
office starting from his official headquarters he shall be allowed 
travel expenses under the law applying to clerks regularly 
assigned to the run. 

“Railway post-office lines shall be divided into two classes, 
class A and class B, and clerks assigned to class A lines shall 
be promoted successively to grade 4 and clerks in charge to 
grade 5. Clerks assigned to class B lines shall be promoted 
suecessively to grade 5 and clerks in charge to grade 6: Pro- 
vided, That lines in present class A shall be coutinued in class 
A, and lines in present class B shall be continued in class B. 

“Terminal railway post offices shall be divided into two 
Classes, Class A and class B; those having less than 20 em- 
ployees shall be assigned to class A, and those having 20 or 
more employees shall be assigned to class B. Clerks in class A 
terminals shall be promoted successively to grade 4, and clerks 
in charge of tours to grade 5. Clerks in class B terminals shall 
be promoted successively to grade 5, and clerks in charge of 
tours to grade 6. 

“Transfer offices shall be divided into two classes, class A and 
class B; those having less than five employees shall be assigned 
to class A, and those having five or more employees to class B. 
Clerks in class A shall be promoted successively to grade 4, and 
clerks in charge of tours to grade 5. Clerks in class B shall be 
promoted successively to grade 5, and clerks in charge of tours 
to grade 6. 

“Merks assigned to the office of division superintendent or 
chief clerk shall he promoted successively to grade 4, and in the 
office of division superintendent four clerks may be promoted to 
grade 5 and eight clerks to grade 6, and in the office of chief 
clerk one clerk may be promoted to grade 5 and two clerks to 
grade 6. 

“Examiners shall be promoted snecessiyely to grade 6 and 
assistant examiners to grade 5 whether assigned to the office of 
division superintendent or chief clerk: Provided, That service 
of clerks shall he based on an average of not exceeding 8 
hours daily for 306 days per annum, including proper allow- 
ances for all service required on lay-off periods. Clerks re- 
quired to perform service in excess of eight hours daily, as 
herein provided, shall be paid in cash at the annual rate of pay 
or granted compensatory time at their option for such overtime, 
Railway postal clerks assigned to terminal railway post offices 
and transfer offices and laborers in the Railway Mail Service 
shall not be required to work more than 8 hours a day, and 
that the 8 hours of service shall not extend over a longer 
period than 10 consecutive hours, and that in cases of emer- 
gency, or if the needs of the service require, they may be re- 
quired to work in excess of 8 hours a day, and fer such addi- 
tional service they shall be paid in proportion to their salaries 
as fixed by law. 
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“That clerks assigned to road duty shall be credited with full | next succeeding the Sunday, except the lust three Sundays in 
time for delay to trains equal to the period of time between the | the calendar year, and on one day witliin 30 days next sue 


scheduled arrival aud actual arrival of the train at destination 
of run. 

haut section 3 of the act approved June 19, 1922 (41 Stat. p. 
660), providing for leaves of absence of employees in the 
Postal Service, be amended by adding the following proviso: 
‘Provided, That bereafter not exceeding 5 days of the 15 days’ 
aunual leave with pay, exclusive of Sundays and holidays, 
granted to railway postal clerks assigned to road duty each 
fiscal year may be carried over to the succeeding fiscal year.’ 

“RUNAGL MAIL DELIVERY SERVICE 

“Seo. S. That the salary of carriers in the Rural Mail Delivery 
! arvice for serving a rural ronte of 24 miles six days in the week 
all be $1,800; on routes 22 miles and less than 24 miles, 
$1,728; on routes 20 miles and less than 22 miles, $1,620; on 
routes 18 miies and less than 20 miles, 51,440; on routes 16 
miles and less than 18 miles, $1,260; on routes 14 miles and less 
than 16 miles, $1,080; on rontes 12 miles and less than 14 
miles, $1,008; on routes 10 miles and Jess than 12 miles, 8926; 
on routes 8 miles and less than 10 miles, $564; on routes 0 
miles and less than 8 miles, 8792: on routes 4 miles and less 
thau 6 miles, $720. Each rural carrier aseimed to a ronte on 
Which daily service is performed shall receive $30 per mile per 
annum for cach mile said ronte is in excess of 24 miles or 
major fraction thereof, based on actnal mileage, and each rural 
carrier assigned to a ronte on which triweekly service is per- 
formed shall receive $15 per mile for each mile said route is in 
excess of 24 miles or major fraction thereof, based on actual 
milenge. 

“Deductions for failure to perform service on a standard 
Jural delivery route for 24 miles and loss shall not execed the 
rate of pay per mile for service for 24 miles and less; and de- 
ductions for failure to perform service on mileage in excess of 
24 miles shall nat exceed the rate of compensation allowed for 
such excess mileage. 

“In addition to the salary herein provided, each carrier in 
Rural Mail Delivery Service shall be paid for equipment main- 
tenance a sum equal to 4 cents per mile per day for each mile 
or major fraction of a mile scheduled. Payments for equipment 
mulnteunnce as provided herein shall be at the same periods 
und in the same manner as payments for regular compensation 
to rural carriers. 

“A rural carrier serving one triweekly route shall be paid a 
salary and equipment allowance on the basis of n route one- 
iaf the length of the route served by lim. A rural carrier 
serving two triweekly routes shall be paid a salary and equip- 
ment allowance on the basis of a route one-half of the combined 
length of the two routes. 

“Sexo. 9. That the salary of requisition fillers and packers in 
the division of equipment and supptios shall be an follows: One 
foreman, $2,100 per annum; 10 requisition fillers and 9 packers, 
at $1,800 each per annum. 

“ Rec. 10. That the pay of carriers in the village delivery serv- 
ice, under such rules and regulations as the Postmaster Gen- 
eral may prescribe, shall be from $1,150 to $1,450 per annum. 
The pry of substitute letter carriers in the village delivery 
service shall be at the rate of 50 cents per hour. 

“See, 11. Employees in the Postal Service shall be granted 
15 days’ leave of absence with pay, exclusive of Sundays and 
holidays, each fiscal year, and sick leave with pay at the rate 
ef 10 days a year, exclusive of Sundays and holidays, te be 
cumulative, but no sick leave with pay in excess of 30 days 
shall be granted during any one fiscal year. Sick leave shall be 
grauted only upon satisfactory evidence of illness in aeeordance 
with regulations to be prescribed by the Postmaster General. 

The 15 days’ leave shall be credited at the rate of 144 days 
for ench month of actual service, 

“Whenever an employee herein provided for shall have been 
reduced in salary for any cuuse, he muy be restored to his for- 
mer gradë or advanced to an intermediute grade at the begin- 
ning of any quarter following the reduction, aud a restoration 
to 4 former grade or advancement to un intermediate grade 
shall not be coustrued as a promotion within the meaning of 
the law prohibiting advancement of more thau one grade within 
one year. 

“Whenever the promotion of an employee herein provided 
for is withheld because of unsatisfactory service, such employee 
may be promoted at the beginning of the second quarter there 
after, or of any subsequent quarter, ou evidence that his record 
bas becu satisfactory during the luterveniug period. 

* Hereafter when the needs of the service require the employ- 
ment on Snudays or holidays of laborers or railway postal 
clerks at terminal railway post offices and transfer offices, they 
shall be allowed compensatory time on one day within six days 


ceeding the holiday and the last three Rundays in the year on 
which service is performed: Provided, however, That the Post- 
master General may, if the exigencies of the service require it, 
authorize the payment of overtime for service on the last three 
Sundays in the calendar year or on Christmas Day in lieu of 
compensatory time. 

“All employees herein provided for in automatic grades who 
have not reached the maximum grades to which they are en- 
titled to progress automatically, shall be promoted at the be- 
ginning of the quarter following the completion of one year's 
satisfactory service since their last promotion, regardless of 
any increases in salaries granted them by the provisions of 
this title. 

“The Postmaster General may, when the interest of the serv- 
ice requires, transfer any clerk to the position of carrier or any 
carrier to the position of clerk and interchange the clerical 
force between the post office and the motor-vehicle service, such 
transfer or interchange to be made to the corresponding grade 
and snlary of the clerk or corrier transferred or interchanged. 

Substitute clerks in first and second class post offices aud 
the Railway Mail Service and substitute letter carriers in the 
City Delivery Service when appointed regular clerks, railway 
postal clerks, or carriers shall have credit for actual time 
served on a basis of one year for each 206 days of eight hours 
served as substitute, and appointed to the grade to which such 
clerk or carrier would have progressed had lis original ap- 
pointinent as substitute been to grude 1. i 

“Postal employees and substitute postal employees who 
seryed in the military, marine, or nuval service of the United 
States during the World War and have not reached the maxi- 
muin grade vf salary shall receive credit for all time served in 
the military, marine, or naval service on the basis of one day's 
eredit of eight hours in the Postal Service for each day served 
in the military, marine, or nyval- service, and be promoted to 
the grade to which such postal employee or substitute postal 
employee would have progressed had his original appointment 
as substitute becn to grade 1. This provision shall apply to 
such postal employees and substitute postal employees who 
were in the Postal Service on October 1, 1920. 

“ No employee in the Postal Service shall be reduced in rank 
or salury as a result of the provisions.af this title. 

“Seo. 12. That the suns appropriated for salaries and com- 
pensation of postmasters and employecs of the Postal Service 
in the act making appropriations for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1925, approved April 4, 1924, shall be available for the 
payment of salaries nud compensation of postmasters and pos- 
tal employees at the rates of pay herein provided; and such 
additional sums as may be necessary ore hereby authorized to 
be appropriated to carry out the provisions of this title. 

“INOONSISTENT ACTS REPEALED 


“Sec. 18. All acts and parts of acts Inconsistent or in con- 
flict with this title are hereby amended or repealed. 


“TITLE II- OSTAL RATES 
© Fiast-Chass Aarrer 
IKIVAPR MAILING CARDS 


“Sec, 201. The rate of postage on private mailing cards de- 
scribed in the act entitled An act to amend the postal laws 
rélating to use of postal cards, approved May 19, 1808, shal) 
be 2 cents ench. 

“SECOND-CLASS MATTER 

"Sec, 202. (a) In the case of publicutions entered as second- 
class matter (including sumple toples to the extent of 10 per 
cent af the weight of copies mailed to subscribers during the 
calendar year) when sent by the publisher thereof from the post 
oflice of publication or other post office, or when sent by news 
agents to actual subscribers thereto, or to other news agents 
for the purpose of sl 

“(1) The rate of postuge on that portion of any such publica- 
tion devoted to matter other than advertisements shall be 144 
cents per pound or fraction thereof; 

“(2) On that portion of any such publication devoted to 
advertisements the rutes per pound or fraction thereof for de- 
livery within the eight postal zunes established for fourth-cluse 
matter shall be as follows: 

“For the first aud second zones, 2 cents, and third zone, 3 
cents, 

“For the fourth, fifth, and sixth zones, 6 cents. 

“For the seventh and eighth zones, and between the Puilip- 
pine Islands and any portion of the United States, including fhe 
District of Columbia aud the several Territorles and posses- 
sions, 9 cents; 
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“(3) The rate of postage on newspapers or periodicals main- 
tained by and in the interests of religious, educational, scientific, 
philanthropie, agricultural, labor, or fraternal organizations or 
associations, not organized for profit and none of the net in- 
come of which inures to the benefit of any private stockholder 
or individual, shall be 144 cents per pound or fraction thereof, 
and the publisher of any such newspaper or periodical, before 
being entitled to such rate, shall furnish to the Postmaster Gen- 
eral, at such times and under such conditions as the Post- 
master General may prescribe, satisfactory evidence that none 
of the net income of such organization or association inures to 
the benefit of any private stockholder or individual. 

“(b) Where the space devoted to advertisements does not 
exceed 5 per cent of the total space, the rate of postage shall be 
the same as if the whole of such publication was devoted to 
matter other than advertisements. 

„(e) The rate of postage on daily newspapers and on the 
periodicals and newspapers provided for in this section when 
deposited in a letter-carrier office for delivery by its carriers, 
shall be the same as now provided by law, and nothing in this 
act shall affect existing law as to free circulation and existing 
rates on second-class mail matter within the county of publi- 
eation. The Postmaster General may hereafter require pub- 
lishers to separate or make up to zones, in such a manner as he 
1 all mail matter of the second class when offered for 
mailing. 

„(d) With the first mailing of each issue of each such publi- 
cation, the publishers shall file with the postmaster a copy of 
such issue, together with a statement containing such informa- 
tion as the Postmaster General may prescribe for determining 
the postage chargeable thereon. 

“Src. 203. The rate of postage on publications entered as 
second-class matter, when sent by other than the publisher or 
news agent, shall be 2 cents for each 2 ounces or fraction 
thereof for weights not exceeding 8 ounces, and for weights of 
such matter exceeding 8 ounces the rates of postage prescribed 
for fourth-class matter shall be applicable thereto. 

„Spo. 204. Where the total weight of any one edition or issue 
of any such publication mailed to any one zone does not exceed 
1 pound, the rate of postage shall be 1 cent. 

“ Sec. 205. The zone rates provided in section 202 of this title 
shall relate to the entire bulk mailed to any one zone and not 
to individually addressed packages. 

“THIRD-CLASS MATTER 


“Sec. 206. (a) Mail matter of the third class shall include 
books, circulars, and other matter wholly in print (except 
newspapers and other periodicals entered as second-class mat- 
ter), proof sheets, corrected proof sheets, and manuscript copy 
accompanying same, merchandise (including farm and factory 
products), and all other mailable matter not included in the 
first or second class, or in the fourth class as defined in sec- 
tion 207. 

“(b) The rate of postage thereon shall be 1½ cents for each 
2 ounces or fraction thereof, up to and including 8 ounces in 
weight, except that the rate of postage on books, catalogues, 
seeds, cuttings, bulbs, roots, scions, and plants, not exceeding 
8 ounces in weight, shall be 1 cent for each 2 ounces or fraction 
thereof. 

„(e) The written additions permissible under existing law on 
mail matter of either the third or fourth class shall be per- 
missible on either of these classes as herein defined without 
discrimination on account of classification. 

“ POURTH-CLASS MATTER 

“ Sko. 207. (a) Mail matter of the fourth class shall weigh 
in excess of 8 ounces, and shall include books, circulars, and 
other matter wholly in print (except newspapers and other 
periodicals entered as second-class matter), proof sheets, cor- 
rected proof sheets, and manuscript copy accompanying same, 
merchandise (including farm and factory products), and all 
other mailable matter not included in the first or second Class, 
or in the third class as defined in section 206. 

“(b) That on fourth-class matter the rate of postage shall 
be by the pound as established by and in conformity with the 
act of August 24, 1912, and in addition thereto there shall be 
a service charge of 2 cents for each parcel, except upon parcels 
or packages collected on rural delivery routes, to be prepaid 
by postage stamps affixed thereto, or as otherwise prescribed 
by the regulations of the Postmaster General. 

“Whenever, in addition to the postage as hereinbefore pro- 
vided, there shall be affixed to any parcel of mail matter of the 
fourth-class postage of the value of 25 cents with the words 
»Special handling’ written or printed upon the wrapper, such 
parcel shall receive the same expeditious handling, transporta- 
tion, and delivery accorded to mail matter of the first class, 


“The classification of articles mailable, as well as the weight 
limit, the rates of postage, zone or zones and other conditions 
of mailability under this section if the Postmaster General shall 
find on experience that they or any of them are such as to pre- 
vent the shipment of articles desirable, or to permanently render 
the cost of the service greater than the receipts of the revenue 
therefrom, he is hereby directed, subject to the consent of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission after investigation, to reform 
from time to time such classifications, weight limit, rates, zone 
or zones or conditions, or either, in order to promote the service 
to the public or to insure the receipt of revenue from such 
service adequate to pay the cost thereof. 

(e) That during the twelve months next succeeding the ap- 
proval of this act, the Postmaster General be, and he is hereby, 
authorized to condtct experiments in the operation of not 
more than fifty rural routes, in localities to be selected by him; 
said experiments shall be designed primarily to develop and 
to encourage the transportation of food products directly from 
producers to consumers or vendors, and, if the Postmaster Gen- 
eral shall deem it necessary or advisable during the progress 
of said experiments, he is hereby authorized, in his discretion, 
on such number or all of said routes as he may desire, to reduce 
to such an extent as he may deem advisable the rate of postage 
on food products mailed directly on such routes for delivery 
at the post offices from which such routes start, and to allow 
the rural carriers thereon a commission on the postage so re- 
ceived at such rate as the Postmaster General may prescribe, 
which commission shall be in addition to the carriers’ regular 
salaries, The amounts due the carriers for commissions shall 
be determined under rules and regulations to be prescribed by 
the Postmaster General directly from the postal revenues: Pro- 
vided, That the amount so paid shall in no case exceed the 
actual amount of revenue derived from this experimental 
Service. 

“A report on the progress of this experiment shall be made 
to Congress at the next regular session, ‘ 


“ MONEY ORDERS 


“Sec. 208. Section 3 of the act entitled ‘An act to modify 
the postal money-order system, and for other purposes,’ ap- 
proved March 8, 1883, as amended, is amended to read as 
follows: 

Spo. 3. A money order shall not be issued for more than 
$100, and the fees for domestic orders shall be as follows: 

For orders not exceeding $2.50, 5 cents. 

For orders exceeding $2.50 and not exceeding $5, 7 cents. 

“* For orders exceeding $5 and not exceeding $10, 10 cents. 

For orders exceeding $10 and not exceeding $20, 12 cents. 

For orders exceeding $20 and not exceeding $40, 15 cents. 

For orders exceeding $40 and not exceeding $60, 18 cents. 

For orders exceeding $60 and not exceeding $80, 20 cents. 

For orders exceeding $80 and not exceeding $100, 22 
cents.’ 

“REGISTERED MAIL 

“ Sreo, 209. (a) The first sentence of section 3927 of the Re- 
vised Statutes is amended to read as follows: 

Spe. 3927. Mail matter shall be registered only on the 
application of the party posting the same, and the fees therefor 
shall not be less than 15 nor more than 20 cents in addition 
to the regular postage, to be, in all cases, prepaid; and all such 
fees shall be accounted for in such manner as the Postmaster 
General shall direct.’ 

“(b) Notwithstanding the provisions of such section as 
amended, the Postmaster General may fix the fee for regis- 
tered mail matter at any amount less than 20 cents. 

“Sec. 210. Section 3928 of the Revised Statutes, as amended, 
is amended to read as follows: 

Sk. 3928. Whenever the sender shall so request, and 
upon payment of a fee of 3 cents, a receipt shall be taken on 
the delivery of any registered mail matter, showing to whom 
and when the same was delivered, which receipt shall be 
returned to the sender, and be received in the courts as prima 
facie evidence of such delivery.’ 


“INSURANCE AND COLLECT-ON-DELIVERY SERVICES 


“Sec, 211. (a) The fee for insurance shall be 5 cents for 
indemnification not to exceed $5; 8 cents for indemnification 
not to exceed $25; 10 cents for indemnification not to exceed 
$50; and 25 cents for indemnification not to exceed 5100. 
Whenever the sender of an insured article of mail matter shall 
so request, and upon payment of a fee of 3 cents, a receipt 
shall be taken on the delivery of such insured mail matter, 
showing to whom and when the same was delivered, which 
receipt shall be returned to the sender, and be received in the 
courts as prima facie evidence of such delivery, 
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„b) The fee for collect-on-delivery service shall be 12 cents 
for collections not to exceed 810; 15 cents for collections not 
to exceed 850; and 25 cents for collections not to exceed 8100. 

„(e) The provisions of the act entitled An act to extend 
the insurance and collect-on-lelivery service to third-class mail, 
and for other purposes,’ approved June 7, 1924, and of section 
8 of the act entitled ‘An act making appropriations for the 
service of the Post Office Department for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1918, and for other purposes,’ approved August 24, 
1912, with respect to the insurance and collect-on-deliv 
services, are hereby continued in force. : 


„ SPECIAL DELIVERY 


“Spo. 212. (a) To procure the immediate delivery of mail 
matter weighing more than 2 pounds and not more than 10 
pounds, stamps of the value of 15 cents shall be affixed (in 
addition to the regular postage), and for the special delivery 
thereof 11 cents may be paid to the messenger or other per- 
son making such delivery. 

“(b) To procure the immediate delivery of mail matter 
weighing more than 10 pounds, stamps of the value of 20 
cents shall be affixed (in addition to the regular postage), and 
for the special delivery thereof 15 cents may be paid to the 
messenger or other person making such delivery. 

(e) For the purposes of this section the Postmaster General 
is authorized to provide and issue special-delivery stamps of 
the denominations of 15 and 20 cents. 

" Szc, 213. The act entitled ‘An act making certain changes in 
en postal laws,’ approved March 2, 1907, is amended to read as 
‘ollows: 

That when, in addition to the stamps required to transmit 
any letter or package of mail matter through the mails, there 
shall be attached to the envelope or covering ordinary postage 
stamps of any denomination equivalent to the value fixed by 
law to procure the Immediate delivery of any mail matter, 
with the words “special delivery” or their equivalent written 
or printed on the envelope or covering, under such regulations 
as the Postmaster General may prescribe, said letter or package 
shall be handled, transmitted, and delivered in all respects as 
though it bore a regulation special-delivery stamp“ 

“Sec. 214. The Postmaster General is hereby authorized to 
continue the work of asce the revenues derived from 
and the cost of carrying and handling the seyeral classes of mail 
matter and of performing the.special services, and to state the 
results annually as far as practicable and pay the cost thereof 
out of the appropriation for inland transportation by railroad 
routes, 

“ REPBALS 

“Sze. 215. The following acts and parts of acts are hereby 
repealed : 

(a) Sections 1101 to 1106, inclusive, of the revenue act of 
1917: 

“(b) The act entitled ‘An act fixing the rate of postage to 
be paid upon mail matter of the second class when sent by 
persons other than the publisher or news agent,’ approved June 
9, 1884; and 

„(e) The act entitled An act to amend an act entitled “An 
act making appropriations for the service of the Post Office 
Department for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1915, and for 
other purposes,” approved March 9, 1914, approved April 24, 
1914. 

“ EFFECTIVE DATE 


“ Sro. 216. This tile, except section 217, shall become effective 
on April 15, 1925. 

“Seo. 217. A special joint subcommittee is hereby created 
to consist of three members of the Committee on Post Offices 
and Post Roads of the Senate and three members of the Com- 
mittee on the Post Office and Post Roads of the House, to be 
appointed by the respective chairmen of said committees. The 
said special joint subcommittee is authorized and directed to 
liokl hearings prior to the béginning of the first regular ses- 
sion of the Sixty-ninth Congress, to sit in Washington or at 
any other conyenient place, and to report during the first week 
of the first regular session of the Sixty-ninth Congress, by bill, 
its recommendations for a permanent schedule of postal rates. 
Said special joint subcommittee is hereby authorized to ad- 
minister oaths, to send for persons or papers, to employ neces- 
sary clerks, accountants, experts, and stenographers, the latter 
to be paid at a cost not exceeding 25 cents per 100 words; and 
the expense attendant upon the work of said special joint sub- 
committee shall be paid one-half from the contingent fund of 
the Senate and one-half from the contingent fund of the House 
of Representatives upon voucher of its chairman. This sec- 
tion shall become effective upon the enactment of this act, 


“ TABLE III.—FEDERAL CORRUPT PRACTICES Act, 1925 


"Seo. 301. This title may be cited as the Feder: y 
practices act, 1925,’ Sree 

any 5 Bt in this title— 

a e term ‘election’ includes a general or special el 
tion, and, in the case of a Resident ee from the 
Philippine Islands, an election by the Philippine Legislature, 
but does not include a primary election or convention of a 
political party ; 

(b) The term candidate means an individual Whose 
name is presented at an election for election as Senator or 
e gi aa rth — Resident Commisisoner to, 

ngress o e tates, w. - 
nant iy aed: „ Whether or not such indi 

(e) The term political committee’ includes an commi 
association, or organization which accepts 5 
makes expenditures for the purpose of influencing or attempts 
ing to influence the election of candidates or presidential and 
vice presidential electors (1) in two or more States, or (2) 
whether or not in more than one State if such committee, 
association, or organization (other than a duly organized State 
or local committee of a political party) is a branch or sub- 
sidiary of a national committee, association, or organization; 

“(d) The term ‘contribution’ includes a gift, subscription, 
Joan, advance, or deposit of money, or anything of value, and 
includes a contract, promise, or agreement, whether or not 
legally enforceable, to make a contribution ; 

: (e) The term ‘expenditure’ includes a payment, distribu- 
tion, loan, advance, deposit, or gift, of money, or anything of 
value, and includes a contract, Promise, or agreement, whether 
or not legally enforceable, to make an expenditure ; 

“(f) The term person! includes an individual, partnership, 
committee, association, corporation, and any other organiza- 
15 5 poup. of 8 

“(g e term ‘Clerk’ means the Clerk of 
se of ga United States; A sire ar 

25 e term retary’ means the Secre - 
ate a ped United States; : „ 

2 e term State includ ssess 
ihe Chit eee: es Territory and pos ion of 

~“ Sko, 303. (a) Every political committee shall have a chair- 
man and a treasurer. No contribution shall be accepted, and 
z 1 mene by or on behalf of a political committee 
or the purpose o uencing an election irman 
Up uie are Koet nee marten EMA 

sha e duty of the treasurer o i 
committee to keep a detailed and exact account 1 a 

(1) All contributions made to or for such committee ; 

“(2) The name and address of every person making any 
such contribution, and the date thereof; 

“(3) All expenditures made by or on behalf of such com- 
mittee; and F 

“(4) The name and address of every person to whom any 
such expenditure is made, and the date thereof. 

(e) It shall be the duty of the treasurer to obtain and keep 
a receipted bill, stating the particulars, for every expenditure 
by or on behalf of a political committee exceeding $10 in 
amount. The treasurer shall preserye all receipted bills and 
accounts required to be kept by this section for a period of at 
least two years from the date of the filing of the statement 
containing such items. 

* Seo. 304. Every person who receives a contribution for a 
political committee shall, on demand of the treasurer, and in 
any event within five days after the receipt of such contribu- 
tion, render to the treasurer a detailed account thereof, in- 
cluding the name and address of the person making such con- 
tribution, and the date on which received. 

“ Sec, 305. (a) The treasurer of a political committee shall 
file with the Clerk between the 1st and 10th days of March, 
June, and September, in each year, and also between the tenth 
and fifteenth days, and on the fifth day, next preceding the 
date on which a general election is to be held, at which candi- 
dates are to be elected in two or more States, and also on the 
ist day of January, a statement containing, complete as of 
the day next preceding the date of filing— 

“(1) The name and address of each person who has made a 
contribution to or for such committee in one or more items 
of the aggregate amount or value, within the calendar year, 
of $100 br more, together with the amount and date of such 
contribution ; 

“(2) The total sum of the contributions made to or for such 
committee during the calendar year and not stated under para- 
graph (1); 


made to or for such 


“ (3) The total sum of all contributions 
committee during the calendar year; 

“(4) The name aud address of each person to whom an ex- 
penditure in one or more items of the aggregate amount or 
yalue, within the calendar year, of $10 or more has been made 
by or on behalf of such committee, and the amount, date, and 
purpoze of such expenditure ; 

05) The total sum of all expenditures made by or on behalf 
of such committee during the calendar year and not stated 
under paragraph (4) ; 

“(6) The total sum of expenditures made by or on behalf of 
such committee during the calendar year. 

“(b) The statements required to be filed by subdivision (a) 
shall be cumulative during the calendar year to which they 
relate, but where there has been no change in an item reported 
in a previous statement only the amount need be carried 
forward. 

“(¢) The statement filed on the Ist day of January shall 
cover the preceding calendar year. 

“Seo. 306. Every person (other than a political committee) 
who makes an expenditure in one or more items, other than hy 
eontribution to a political committee, aggregating $50 or more 
within a calendar year for the purpose of influencing in two 
or more States the election of candidates, shall file with the 
Clerk an itemized detailed statement of such expenditure in 
the same manner as required of the treasurer of a political 
committee by section 305. 

„Se., 307, (a) Every candidate for Senator shall file with 
the Seeretary and every candidate for Representative, Delegate, 
or Resident Commissioner shall file with the Clerk not less 
than 10 nor more than 15 days before, and also within 30 days 
after, the date on which an election is to be held, a statement 
containing, complete as of the day next preceding the date of 


(1) A correct and itemized account of each contribution 
received by him or by any person for him with his knowledge 
or consent, from any source, in aid or support of his candidacy 
for election, or for the purpose of influencing the result of the 
election, together with the name of the person who has made 
such contribution ; 

“(2) A eorrect and itemized account of each expenditure 
made by him or by any person for him with his knowledge 
or consent, in aid or support of his eandidacy for election, or 
for the purpose of influencing the result of the election, to- 
gether With the name of the person to whom such expenditure 
was made; except that only the total sum of expenditures for 
items specified in subdivision (c) of seetion 309 need be stated; 

“(3) A statement of every promise or pledge made by him 
or by any person for him with his consent, prior to the closing 
of the polls on the day of the election, relative to the appoint- 
ment or recommendation for appointment of any person to 
any publie or private position or employment for the purpose 
of procuring support in his candidacy, and the name, address, 
and oceupation of every person to whom any such promise or 
pledge has been made, together with the description of any 
such position. If no such promise or pledge has been made, 
that faet shall be specifically stated. 

“(b) The statements required to be filed by subdivision (a) 
shall be cumulative, but where there has been no change in 
an item reported in a previous statement only the amount 
need be carried forward. 

“(e) Every candidate shall inclose with his first statement 
a report, based upon the records of the proper State official, 
stating the total number of votes cast for all candidates for 
the office which the candidate seeks, at the general election 
next preceding the election at which he is a candidate. 

“Sec. 308. A statement required by this title to be filed by 
a candidate or treasurer of a political committee or other 
person with the Clerk or Seeretary, as the case may be— 

“(a) Shall be verified by the oath or affirmation of the 
person filing such statement, taken. before any officer author- 
ized to administer oaths; 

*(b) Shall be deemed properly filed when deposited in an 
established post office within the prescribed time, duly stamped, 
registered, and directed to the Clerk or Secretary at Washing- 
ton, D. C., but in the event it is not received, a duplicate of 
such statement shall be promptly filed upon notice by the 
Clerk or Secretary of its nonreceipt ; : 

„(e) Shall be preserved by the Clerk or Secretary for a 
period of two years from the date of filing, shall constitute a 
part of the public records of his office, and shall be open to 
public inspection. 

“Sec. 309. (a) A candidate, in his campaign for election, 
shall not make expenditures in excess of the amount which he 
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is a candidate, nor in excess of the 
la make under the provisions of 


amount: whieh he ma 
wfully this title. $ 
(b) Unless the laws of his State prescribe a less amount as 
the maximum limit of campaign expenditures, a candidate 
may make expenditures up to 
(1) The sum of $10,000 if a candidate for Senator, or the 


sum of $2,500 if a candidate for Representative, Dele 
Resident Commissioner; or 5 e 

“(2) An amount equal to the amount obtained by multiply- 
ing 3 cents by the total number of votes cast at the last general 
election for all candidates for the office which the candidate 
seeks, but in no event exceeding $25,000 if a candidate for 
Senator or $5,000 if a candidate for Representative, Delegate, 
or Resident Commissioner. 

(e) Money expended by a candidate to meet and discharge 
any assessment, fee, or charge made or levied upon candidates 
by the laws of the State in which he resides, or expended for 
his necessary personal, traveling, or subsistence expenses, or 
for stationery, postage, writing, or printing (other than for 
use on billboards or in newspapers), for distributing letters, 
circulars, or posters, or for telegraph or telephone service, 
shall not be included in determining whetlier his expenditures 
have exceeded the sum fixed by paragraph (1) or (2) of sub- 
division (b) as the limit of campaign expenses of a candidate. 

“Sec. 310. It is unlawful for any candidate to directly or 
indirectly promise or pledge the appointment, or the use of his 
influence or support for the appointment of any person to any 
public or private position or employment, for the purpose of 
proeuring support in his candidacy. 

“Sec. 311. It is unlawful for any person to make or offer to 
make an expenditure, or to cause an expenditure to be made or 
offered, to any person, either to vote or withhold his vote, or 
to vote for or against any candidate, and it is unlawful for any 
person to solicit, accept, or receive any such expenditure in 
consideration of his vote or the withholding of his yote. < 

“Spc. 312. Section 118 of the act entitled An act to codify, 


revise, and amend the penal laws of the United. States,’ ap- 


proved March 4, 1909, is amended to read as follows: 

“*Sec. 118. It is unlawful for any Senator or Representative 
in, or Delegate or Resident Commissioner to, Congress, or any 
candidate for, or individual elected as, Senator, Representative, 
Delegate, or Resident Commissioner, or any officer or employee 
of the United States, or any person receiving any. salary or 
compensation for services from money derived from the Treas- 
ury of the United States, to directly or indirectly solicit, re- 
ceive, or be in any manner concerned in soliciting or receiving, 
any assessment, subscription, or contribution for any political 
purpose whatever, from any other such officer, employee, or 
person.’ 

“Sec. 313. It is unlawful for any national bank, or any cor- 
poration organized by authority of any law of Congress, to 
make a contribution in connection with any election to any 
political office, or for any corporation Whatever to make a 
contribution in connection with any election at which prési- 
dential and vice presidential electors or a Senator or Repre- 
sentative in, or a Delegate or Resident Commissioner to, Con- 
gress are to be voted for, or for any candidate, political com- 
mittee, or other person to accept or receive any contribution 
prohibited by this section. Every corporation which makes 
any contribution in violation of this section shall be fined not 


more than $5,000; and every officer or director of any corpora- 


tion who consents to any contribution by the corporation in 
violation of this section shall be fined not more than $1,000, 
or imprisoned not more than one year, or both. 

“Sec. 314. (a) Any person who violates any of the foregoing 
provisions of this title, except those for whieh a speeifie penalty 
is imposed by seetions 312 and 313, shall be fined not more 
than $1,000 or imprisoned not more than one year, or both. 

“(b) Any person who wilifully violates any of the foregoing 
provisions of this title, except those for which a specific penalty 
is imposed by sections 312 and 313, shall be fined not more than 
810,000 and imprisoned not more than two years. 

“See. 315. This title shall not limit or affeet the right of any 
person to make expenditures for proper legal expenses in con- 
testing the results of an election. 

“Sec. 316. This title shall not be construed to annul the laws 
of any State relating to the nomination or election of candi- 
dates, unless directly inconsistent with the provisions of this 
title, or to exempt any candidate from complying with such 
State laws, 

„Spo. 317. If any provision of this title or the application 
thereof to any person or circumstance is held invalid, the valid - 
ity of the remainder of the act and of the application of such 
provision to other persons antl cireumstances shall not be 


may lawfully make under the laws of the State in which he affected thereby. 
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(eh. 321, 35 Stat. p. 1088). 


“Sec, 319. This title shall take effect 30 days after its enact- 


ment” and a period; and the Senate agree to the same. 
i CALVIN D. PAIGE, 
M. CLYDE RELLY, 
Managers on the part of the House. 
Gro. H. Moses, 
L. C. Paps, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 


We agree to the foregoing report with the exception of the 


2 cents service charge on parcel-post packages. To this item of 


the bill and the report we dissent. 
THOMAS M. BELL, 


Manager on the part of the House, 
KENNETH MCKELLAR, 
Manager on the part of the Senate. 


STATEMENT 
The managers on the part of the House at the conference on 
the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on the amendment of 
the Senate to the bill (H. R. 11444) reclassifying the salaries of 
postmasters and employeés of the Postal Service, readjusting 
their salaries and compensation on an equitable basis, increas- 


ing postal rates to provide for such readjustment, and for other 


purposes, submit the following detailed statement in explanation 
of the effect of the action agreed upon and recommended in the 
conference report filed herewith. 

The Senate struck out everything after the enacting clause 
of the House bill and substituted therefor its bill. The House 
receded from its disagreement to the Senate amendment with 
an amendment. Inasmuch as the House bill and the Senate 
substitute were identical in many respects, the effect of this 
action by the conference committee is.to restore many of the 
provisions of the House bill and to retain the similar provisions 
of the Senate substitute. The differences between the two bills 
and the bill as agreed to in conference are as follows: 

TITLE I 


The House bill provided that on and after January 1, 1925, 
postmasters and employees of the Postal Service should be re- 
classified and their salaries and compensation readjusted. The 
Senate substitute changed this date to July 1, 1924. The bill 
as agreed to in conference restores the language of the House 
bill. 

There were no other changes made by the Senate substitute 
in Title I of the House bill. 

TITLE u 


Section 201 of the Senate substitute, relating to drop letters 
and subdivisions (a) and (b) of section 202 relating to postal 
cards and double postal cards, respectively, were not in the 
House bill and are stricken out of the bill as agreed to in con- 
ference. Subdivision (c) of section 202 of the Senate substi- 
tute was identical with section 201 of the House bill, and the 
bill as agreed to in conference restores this section of the House 
bill. 

In paragraph (1) of subdivision (a) of section 202 the House 
bill provided a rate of postage of “144 cents per pound, or frac- 
tion thereof,” upon that portion of second-class publications 
devoted to matter other than advertising. The Senate bill pre- 
scribed “134 cents per pound.” The bill as agreed to in confer- 
ence restores the language of the House bill. 

In paragraph (2) of subdivision (a) of section 202 of the 
House bill a rate of 3 cents per pound or fraction thereof was 
provided for the first, second, and third zones in the case of 
that portion of second-class publications devoted to advertise- 
ments. The Senate substitute provided: “ For the first and 
second zones, 2 cents; and third zone, 3 cents.” The bill as 
agreed to in conference adopts the language of the Senate sub- 
stitute. 

In paragraph (2) of subdivision (a) of section 202 of the 
House bill a rate of 9 cents per pound was provided for the 
seventh and eighth zones. The Senate substitute reduced this 
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“Sro. 318. The following acts and parts of acts are hereby 
repealed; The act entitled ‘An act providing for publicity of 
contributions made for the purpose of influencing elections at 
which Representatives in Congress are elected,’ approved June 
25, 1910 (ch, 892, 36 Stat. p. 822), and the acts amendatory 
thereof, approved August 19, 1911 (cli. 33, 37 Stat. p. 25), and 
August 23, 1912 (ch. 349, 37 Stat. p. 360); the act entitled ‘An 
act to prevent corrupt practices in the election of Senators, 
Representatives, or Delegates in Congress,’ approved October 
16, 1918 (ch. 187, 40 Stat. p. 1013); and section 83 of the 
Criminal Code of the United States, approved March 4, 1909 
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rate to 8 cents. The bill as agreed to in conference restores the 
rate in the House bill. 

The last paragraph of subdivision (a) of section 202 of the 
House bill provided a rate of 114 cents per pound, or fraction 
thereof, on newspapers and periodicals maintained by and in 
the interests of certain religious, educational, and fraternal 
organizations not organized for profit. The Senate substitute 
made this paragraph a proviso of the paragraph which provided 
a rate for the seventh and eighth zones. The bill as agreed to 
in conference restores the rate of the House bill and makes this 
paragraph a new paragraph numbered (3). 

Subdivision (d) of section 203 of the Senate. substitute was 
not in the House bill. It authorizes a publisher or registered. 
hews agent to mall portions of second-class publications under 
fourth-class rates. The bill as agreed to in conference elimi- 
nates this subdivision, 

Subdivision (b) of section 206 of the House bill provided that 
the rate of postage on third-class matter should be“ 144 cents 
for each 2 ounces or fraction thereof, up to and including 8 
ounces.” The Senate substitute changed this rate to “1 cent 
for each ounce or fraction thereof, up to and including 4 
ounces,” The bill as agreed to in conference restores the lan- 
guage of the House bill. 

Subdivision (a) of section 207 of the House bill provided 
that fourth-elass mail matter should weigh in excess of 8 
ounces, The Senate substitute (Sec. 208) reduced this to 4 
ounces. The bill as agreed to in conference restores the lan- 
guage of the House bill. 

In subdivision (b) of section 207 of the House bill, there was 
a provision for a service charge for each Parcel of fourth-class 
matter, except those collected on rural routes. The Senate sub- 
stitute contained no such provision. The bill as agreed to in 
conference restores the provisions of the House Dill. 

Section 214 of the House bill authorized the Postmaster Gen- 
eral to continue his cost ascertained investigation. The Senate 
substitute contained no such provision, The bill as agreed to in 
conference restores the provision of the House bill. 

Section 216 of the House bill provided that Title II should 
become effective on May 1, 1925. The Senate substitute 
changed this date to April 15, 1925, and added the following 
language: “and the rates and fees herein provided shall not 
apply beyond February 15, 1926, at which date the rates and 
fees in force next prior to the passage of this act shall become 
again operative unless Congress in the meantime shall other- 
wise determine.“ The bill as agreed to in conference makes 
the effective date April 15, 1925, but eliminates the above lan- 
gunge of the Senate substitute. 

TITLE III 


Title ITI of the Senate substitute adds the “Federal cor- 
rupt practices act,” which was in the original bill vetoed by 
the President. The House bill contained no such provisions. 
The bill as agreed to in conference adopts the provisions of the 
Senate substitute, with certain typographical and clerical cor- 
rections, 

Catytn D. PAIGE, 
M. CLYDE RELLY, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee, 
inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. My parliamentary inquiry is 
this: What is the proper time to mové to recommit the confer- 
ence report if it be desired to make such a motion? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks any time the gentleman 
can get the floor he would have the right to make it. He would 
have the right to the floor after the gentlemen in charge of the 
bill have performed such functions as they wish to in regard to 
the bill, Of course the Chair would first be obliged to recog- 
nize the gentleman in charge of the conference report. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Of course I understand that 
perfectly, The only thing is that we want to preserve the right 
to make the motion to recommit. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks the gentleman will have 
that right, Whenever the gentlemen in charge of the bill have 
entered whatever motion they intend to make the Chair will 
recognize the gentleman, 

Mr. PAIGE. Mr. Speaker, I yield 10 minutes to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania [Mr. KELLY]. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Pennsylvania is recog- 
nized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. KELLY. Mr. Speaker and Members of the House, the 
measure under consideration has traveled a rocky road, but 
the journey’s end will be worth the journey's cost. 


Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary 
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The House sent to conference a measure raising $61,000,000. 
The Senate met us with a bill providing $23,000,000 in revenue. 
We bring back to you a bill raising $59,000,000. [Applause.] 

Those Members of this House who believe that the right to 
originate postal rate legislation is the exclusive right of the 
House may well be gratified with this conference report, be- 
cause we have written the postage rates carried in this bill. 
[Applause.] 

This measure, as agreed to in conference, in every particular 
contains the House rates as passed by the House, with the 
exception of one rate, That is the second-class rate on first 
and second zones applying to periodical publications, In our 
bill we had a 8-cent rate for first and second zones. The Sen- 
ate bill carried the present rate of 2 cents, and the House con- 
ferees were obliged to yield in order to get an agreement at all. 
Every other postage rate is exactly the same as the House pro- 
vided. The salary title is word for word the salary title of 
the House, and includes the feature of the salary schedules 
beginning January 1, 1925, instead of July 1, 1924, as provided 
in the Senate bill. Some consideration was given to fixing the 
date later than January 1, but such action would have made 
the report yoid as being beyond the authority of the conferees. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, we maintain the House rate of 2 cents on 
private mailing cards and picture post cards, instead of 1 cent 
at present. This is the only rate which touches first-class mail 
and will bring in a revenue of $10,000,000. 

Second class, as I have said, contains exactly the House 
provisions, with the exception of the rate on the first and 
second zones. The Senate bill on second-class matter meant 
a loss from present revenues of $1,600,000. The conference re- 
port means increased revenues over the present receipts of 
about $1,500,000. The zones beyond the third zone carry the 
rates fixed in the House measure. 

As to third-class rates, the Senate had a provision fixing the 
limit of regular third-class matter at 4 ounces in weight with 
a rate of 1 cent per ounce. This would have resulted in 
revenues of $3,000,000. The House carried a weight limit of 
8 ounces and fixed the rate at 1% cents for each 2 ounces, with 
the exception of books, catalogues, seeds, cuttings, and so forth, 
which are given a rate of 1 cent for 2 ounces up to 8 ounees. 
This provision will raise $18,000,000 in revenue, It will be a 
most beneficial provision in that it wipes out the present in- 
consistencies in third and fourth class matters, Under it all 
merchandise, printed matte, and so forth, under 8 ounces, will 
be classified as third class and all over 8 ounces às fourth class, 

Mr. Speaker, the fourth-class mail matter received more con- 
sideration than any other by the conferees, The Post Office 
Department originally urged approximately $15,000,000 from 
parceL-post increases. The Senate bill did not provide a single 
cent from this souree, which comprises 64 per cent of the 
weight of the mails. The House bill provided a 2-cent parcel 
fee on all parcels, which will raise in revenues $13,600,000, 
The conference report carries this provision exactly as the 
House wrote it. 

Mr. BURTNESS. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KELLY. Yes. 

Mr. BURTNESS. How does that compare with the parcels 
post loss as given by the cost ascertainment? 

Mr. KELLY. The report gave $7,000,000 as the loss, but 
no one who studies the cost ascertainment report and the al- 
lotment of expenses can possibly agree with that figure as the 
loss on parcel post. 

Mr, LONGWORTH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KELLY. Yes. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I do not know whether I exactly under- 
stand the gentleman. Does he say that a 1 cent increase on 
parcel post will raise $13,000,0007 

Mr. KELLY. No; 2 cents. We have a provision in the 
bill for a 2-cent parcel post fee on all parcel post that raises 
$18,000,000 in additional revenues. 

Mr. BURTNESS. Will the gentleman yield for a further 
question? 

Mr. KELLV. Ves. 

Mr. BURTNESS. Apparently this sop to the farmers of not 
adding 2 cents to parcel post originating on rural delivery 
routes is still maintained. What is the reason for that 
provision? Why should the farmer who gives his package 
to the rural carrier pay less than the farmer who puts it 
into the town post office or hauls it to the post office and 
and sends it from there? 

Mr. KELLY. I understand the gentleman and will auswer 
his question. There is a very good reason for the exemption 
of the 2-cent parcel post fee om packages of food products 
originating on rural routes. The parcel post was designed to 
aid the farmer in sending food products direct to the city 


consumer. It has been completely transformed until it has 
become a subsidy for the great mail-order houses. The mail- 
order houses of this country are making millions on the rates 
at present in force.. We believe rates on their merchandise 
should be sufficient to pay the cost of the service. We are 
trying to encourage the original idea; we are trying to have 
food products shipped directly from producer to consumer, 
and in order to bring that about we are giving that exemp- 
tion of 2 cents. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, those who have been urging that this 
parcel post fee is a burden to the farmer are completely igno- 
rant of the facts of the situation. At the present time there is 
a loss to postal revenues of $9 for every family on every rural 
route in America.. That is paid out of postal revenues or from 
the General Treasury. We provide that where packages come 
in for deliyery on rural routes a fee of 2 cents shall be paid. 
That means 30 cents a year for each family on à rural route. 
Bren with this service charge of 2 cents there will be a dead 
loss of $8.70 a year for every family on every rural route. 
And, as I have stated, we have made an exemption on all 
parcels originating on rural routes in an effort to encourage 
the direct shipment of food y ucts from farm to pantry. 

Let no one be deceived about the farmer and the parcel 
post. It is one of the astounding things about the Postal 
Service that the farmers are not using the parcel post to any 
large degree. Less than 10 per cent of all these parcel-post 
packages are collected and delivered on rural routes. We 
believe this parcel fee of 2 cents is the fairest provision in 
the bill. It will not bring the parcel post up to a self-sus- 
taining basis. In my estimation, after careful study, there is 
a loss at present in parcel post of $30,000,000 a year. Last 
August the Post Office Department proposed a bill increasing 
parcel-post revenues by that sum. The great mail-order houses 
know that figure is not an overstatement. 

Mr. CARTER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KELLY. Yes. 

Mr. CARTER. How much loss is there on second-class 
mail? 

Mr. KELLY. The cost-ascertainment report contains a 
figure on second-class mail, and that figure is $74,000,000. 
But in that is included the loss resulting from the policy of 
Congress in sending a great quantity of second-class mail 
free, There is the policy, adopted by Congress, of sending 
county newspapers free, which results ina loss of $7,000,000 
a year, without a single cent in return, Then we have adopted 
the policy of giving religious papers anil scientific papers, 
and so forth, not published for profit a rate of 1% cents a 
pound, a flat rate for everything, advertising and reading mat- 
ter. No one should contend that you should count those two 
items in the loss that is sustained in carrying second-class 
mail. Besides there is a 1%4-cent rate for papers carrying 
less than 5 per cent of advertising. All these are losses: due 
to deliberate policy of Congress. Those losses can. not be 
charged against second-class mail that. pays regular rates of 
postage. 

Mr. CARTER. How much of that loss is made up by the 
increased revenues provided in the bill en second-class mail? 

Mr. KELLY. One million five hundred thousand dollars 
additional reyenue, at the lowest estimate, will be raised from 
these rates on all second-class matter. The Senate had a loss 
of $1,600,000 over present revenues. We secured their agree- 
ment to rates, making an increase over their bill of 

Mr. CARTER. How much did the gentleman say the loss 
on parcel post was? 

Mr. KELLY. I stated there is a difference of opinion. The 
cost ascertainment says $7,000,000, but they leave out of eon- 
sideration the eost of the great terminals, which have been 
bufit for parcel-post mail, 

Mr. CARTER. How much of that loss in parcel post is re- 
couped by the additional charges in this bill? 

Mr. KELLY. There will be $13,000,000 raised on the 2-cent 
parcel-post fee, and the loss on it is, without any exaggeration 
Whatever, $30,000,000 a year. 

Mr. CARTER. Then you raise how many million dollars? 

Mr. KELLY. | Thirteen million dollars on parcel post. 

Mr. CARTER. Of the $30,000,000 you raise $13,000,000 on 
pareel post, and yet with respect to second-class mail matter 
pn only undertake to raise $1,900,800 out of the $74,000,000 
of loss. 

Mr. KELLY. The $74,000,000 can not be accepted as the loss 
because of these congressional policies I have already men- 
tioned. In addition to that, there is another thing to be con- 
sidered. The House conferees urged tlie conference to agree to 
a 3-cent rate in the first and second zones, but it would not 
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raise anything like $74,000,000, and no one would seriously urge 
that anything like that sum could or should be raised from 
second-class mall. 

Mr. CARTER. How much would it raise? 

Mr. KELLY. About $2,700,000. If you will look into what 
has been done as to postal rates since 1913 you will find that 
first class has never been touched at all in this period of 
lessened purchasing power of the dollar, You will find that 
third class has not been touched at all, and you will find that 
fourth class has been reduced about 50 per cent since 1913, 
while second-class rates have gone up 127 per cent since 1913. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania has expired, 

Mr. PAIGE. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes more to the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. RATHBONE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KELLY, I yield to my friend from Ilinois. 

Mr. RATHBOND. Do I understand correctly that the coun- 
try newspapers of local circulation will not have any additional 
burden imposed upon them through this report? 

Mr. KELLY. There will be no increase under this report. 
The rates for the first and second zones, which apply to smaller 
newspapers, remain the same, The free-in-county privilege 
and the 1-cent a pound rate in city-delivery offices are the same 
as at present. 

Mr. BROWNING. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KELLY. Yes. 

Mr. BROWNING. I understood the gentleman to account 
for $33,000,000 of the loss by reason of certain congressional 
policies, which would mean that the deficit is $41,000,000, which 
is the amount remaining of the $74,000,000, not including con- 
gressional policies, and yet from second-class matter you only 
raise one and a half million dollars additional, but you raise 
the parcel post $13,000,000, when that only showed a deficit of 

7,000,000. 

: Mr. KELLY. The $41,000,000 proposition is another matter 
that requires still further consideration. In that amount is 
included $34,000,000 alleged loss on rural routes. Rural routes 
to-day are losing $56,000,000 a year, and in the cost-ascertain- 
ment report $34,000,000 is charged to second class. Of course, 
putting that much of a burden on one class because of the loss 
on the rural routes can not be justified. À 

Mr. WINGO. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KELLY. Les. 

Mr. WINGO. There was so much confusion in the House 
that I do not know that I understood the gentleman's state- 
ment as to details, and I want to see if I have the correct con- 
clusion from the gentleman's statement. AsT gather, especially 
from the opening statement of the gentleman, the gentleman 
congratulates the House upon being so successful in increasing 
the burden on the users of the Postal Service in order to do 
justice to employees, is that true? 0 

Mr. KELLY. I stated that the House bill was accepted 

almost in its entirety and said it was cause for felicitation by 
the House. 
Mr. WINGO. And the gentleman congratulates the House 
upon the fact that the House has won a fight to increase the 
burden on the postal users to a point higher than the Senate 
tried to increase it. 

Mr. KELLY. I take it for granted that the House would 
rather have its own rates than the Senate rates, and the Senate 
rates, of course, would have made it impossible to enact this 
bill into law. = 

Mr. WINGO. I notice, and it is a matter of common knowl- 
edge, that the general revenues of the Government are so great 
that we are going to have an unwieldy surplus, and one Re- 
publican authority says we can haye another 25 per cent cut 
right away in the taxes. If that is true, why increase the 
burden on the users of the Postal Service at a time when the 
general revenues show a surplus? 

Mr. KELLY. The gentleman knows as well as I do the con- 
tingencies that we have had to consider. There was a time 


when we might have debated the question of providing revenues, | 


but that time is past. 

Mr. WINGO. Does the gentleman refer to the political con- 
tingency of saving the face of our friend, the President, in his 
fight against the postal salary increase? 

Mr. KELLY. Well, to oblige my friend, I will explain a little 
further what I mean by contingencies. 

Mr. JEFFERS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KELLY. Not just now. 

There was a time when we properly debated the proposition 
of enacting a salary bill without providing additional revenue, 
but when the Senate refused to override the President's veto 
that question vanished into an abstraction without practical 
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interest. Then we were compelled to provide the revenue in 
the bill to meet the cost of the salary increase, and the House 
undertook to do that honestly and sincerely. We did that and 
we held to it in conference. I have never been an advocate of 
the policy of putting postage rates and postal salaries together 
in one measure, but the situation compelled us to do the best 
we could, and the postage rates which we presem to you are 
fair and are evenly proportioned, as far as they can be under 
the time limit that we had. 

Mr, Speaker, there are 350,000 postal employees vitally con- 
cerned in this report. They are getting a wage now that is 
less than they received in 1806, according to the purchasing 
power of the dollar, and far less than they received in 1912 in 
purchasing power. This bill brings their pay back to the 1913 
standard, There is really no increase, because this simply 
brings the salaries back, in purchasing power, to what they 
were in 1913. No just man can object to that proposal. 

It is now universally agreed that salary schedules must go 
with the rate schedules, and I hope nobody in the House will 
believe we can recommit this conference report back to con- 
ference and expect to have a salary bill passed. That would 
be impossible, and this bill must be accepted if we are to give 
the justly merited increase to the postal employees. I can as- 
sure you that the bill can be defended anywhere in the United 
States as a fair measure, 

Mr, JEFFERS. Will the gentleman yield now? 

Mr. KELLY. Yes, 

Mr. JEPFERS. Why does the gentleman say that the Senate 
increase in the rates would make a bill impossible? 

Mr. KELLY, The Senate rates were such that no President 
of the United States, I care not who he might be, having 
vetoed a bill because there were no revenue provisions to ap- 
proximate the cost of the salary schedules, could do anything 
else but veto the Senate bill without stultifying himself. He 
could not accept reyenues of $23,000,000 on a salary increase 
of $68,000,000 if he desired revenues at all, and I understand 
from the best information I can get that this bill raising 
$59,600,000 meets the President's request that we provide ap- 
proximately the necessary revenues. [Applause.] This bill 
when in force will produce the revenues, and in 1926 it will 
produce a surplus, the first surplus in nine years. [Applause.] 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania has again expired. 

Mr. PAIGE. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Georgia | Mr. BELL]. 

Mr. BELL. Mr. Speaker, I have no inclination whatever 
to debate this question other than to make some statements 
with reference to the difference between the rates as passed 
by the House and the rates as reported by the conference com- 
mittee. 

The gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Ketiy] has just told 
you that the increased salaries for postal employees under the 
conference report is effective as of January 1, 1925, which is 
true. The bill as it passed the Senate provided that these in- 
creases should begin July 1, 1924. This change, as estimated 
by the Post Office Department, makes a saving under the Senate 
bill of $34,000,000; that is, the cost to the Government would 
be $34,000,000 if the increases were retroactive to July 1, 1924, 
instead of January 1, 1925. 

As was stated, there is no change in the rates on first-class 
matter except on post cards. The existing law provides for 
1-cent postage on picture post cards. We changed that to make 
it 2 cents on the post cards. The estimate of the Post Office 
Department is that this will bring in a revenne amounting to 
$10,000,000 a year. As a member of the Post Office Committee 
and of the conference committee I have had but one protest 
from the manufacturers of these postal cards, and evidently 
they are satisfied with the increase. 

There is no change in the rates on second-class matter in 
the first, second, and third zones. There is only a small in- 
crease in the fourth and fifth zones. This, I understand from 
the Post Office Department, instead of bringing in a revenue 
of $1,500,000, as stated by the gentleman from Pennsylvania, 
will increase the revenue only $524,128. 

Mr. KELLY. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BELL. Yes. 

Mr. KELLY. I stated that from the second class there 
would be a million and a half, 

Mr. BELL. I did not notice that. I want now to say some- 
thing with reference to fourth-class matter, and that is the 
parcel-post matter. The Senate is committed on two different 
eccasions to a l-cent service charge on parcels instead of 2 
cents, as provided in the conference report. They have voted 
twice on this proposition carrying a 1-cent charge instead of 
a 2-cent charge. It is estimated by the Post Office Department 
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that to make a 2-cent service charge on each parcel will bring 
in a revenue of $13,600,000. The House, of course, had a dif- 
ferent view of it; but, as I say, the Senate has agreed upon 
this twice, and, incidentally, the third time. I believe a 1-cent 
service charge on parcel post is sufficient. The statement 
that the President might veto this on account of a 1-cent 
charge instead of a 2-cent charge should not have any effect 
upon us, so far as our vote here is concerned. [Applause.] 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BELL. Yes. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Why could they not have increased this 
parcel-post charge by making it pro rata instead of a flat 
charge of 2 cents on every package? 

Mr. BELL. My idea is that that was done as an emergency, 
in order to meet the President's view, to bring in a revenue 
sufficient to warrant him in signing the bill. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Georgia 
has expired. 

Mr. KINCIELOE. Mr. Speaker, I ask the gentleman from 
Massachusetts to yield the gentleman one minute more. 

Mr, PAIGE. I yield the gentleman one minute more. 

Mr. KINCHELORB. If there is a 1-cent charge on these 
parcel-post packages, is it not a fact that that itself will make 
the parcel post self-sustaining? 

Mr. BELL. I think there is no doubt about that. To reduce 
. it to 1 cent as a service charge will reduce the revenues under 
this bill only $6,800,000. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. And is it not a fact that if the 2-cent 
charge is made it will bring in a revenue of $13,000,000 and 
more, and as the parcel post was carried last year at a loss 
of $6,000,000 that would mean a surplus of over $7,000,000? 

Mr. BELL. That is true. 

Following is a summary of changes made by our conference 
committee and the effect upon postal revenues: 

The conference on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses 
on the bill (II. R. 11444) reclassifying the salaries of post- 
masters and employees of the Postal Service, readjusting their 
salaries and compensation on an equitable basis, increasing 
postal rates to provide for such readjustment, and for other 
purposes, has reached an agreement under which the House 
recedes from its disagreement to the amendment of the Senate 
and agrees to the same with an amendment which strikes out 
the Senate amendment and offers in lieu thereof the text 
printed in the conference report, the effect of which is to har- 
monize the differences in the Senate and House proposals in 
certain particulars, as follows: © 

In Title I of the bill, which relates to postal salaries, as 
passed by the House, the Senate recedes and agrees to make 
the increased salaries effective as of January 1, 1925, instead 
of July 1, 1924. The total cost of six months’ back pay under 
the increases proposed is estimated by the department to be 
approximately $34,000,000. The annual cost of the increase 
in salaries is estimated to be approximately $68,000,000, 

FIRST-CLASS. MATTER 

In Title II of the bill, which relates to postal rates, the 
Senate recedes from its proposal to reduce the drop-letter rate 
to 1 cent, and agrees to strike out the provision relating to 
postal cards which carries the same rates on postal cards as 
the existing law, so that there is no change in first-class postal 
rates except an increase of 1 cent on private mailing cards, 
making the rate 2 cents instead of 1 cent, on which latter rate 
there is no difference in the two bills. The increased revenue 
to be derived from the new rate is ‘estimated at $10,000,000. 


SECOND-CLASS MATTER 


The postal rate on the reading portion of publications 
entered as second-class matter is 1% cents per pound or frac- 
tion thereof in the House bill. The Senate recedes from its 
proposal to reduce the rate to 1144 cents and agrees to the rate 
proposed by the House. This restores the existing law, so 
there is no increase or decrease in revenue from that source. 

On the provision relating to the advertising portion of pub- 
lications entered as second-class matter, the Senate insists on 
its amendment, making the rate 2 cents in the first and second 
zones and 8 cents in the third zone, agrees to the rate of 6 
cents for the fourth, fifth, and sixth zones, and recedes and 
agrees to the 9-cent rate in the seventh and eighth zones. The 
increased revenue to be derived from this source under the 
House bill was estimated at $2,299,686. The increased revenue 
to be derived from the provision as agreed upon in conference 
is estimated at $223,000. 

On religious, educational, scientific, philanthropic, agricul- 
tural, labor, and fraternal newspapers and periodicals, the 
Senate recedes and agrees to the House rate of 1½ cents in- 
stead of 1½ cents, which is an increase of a quarter of a cent 


is made 1 cent instead of 2 cents, the revenue to be 


per pound or fraction thereof over the present rate. The in- 
creased revenue expected to be derived from this provision is 
estimated at $275,000. 

The Senate recedes from its amendment authorizing the ship- 
ment of publications entered as second-class matter under the 
rates prescribed for fourth-class matter, This agreement in- 
volves no difference in revenue, 


THIRD-CLASS MATTER 


The Senate recedes and agrees to the rate of 114 cents for 
each 2 ounces up to and including 8 ounces in weight, instead 
of 1 cent for each ounce up to and including 4 ounces in weight. 
The effect of this section is to put all mail matter not in- 
cluded in the first or second class, or in the fourth class as 
defined in the next section, weighing up to 8 ounces, into the 
third class at a rate of 144 cents for each 2 ounces, instead of 
1 cent for each ounce. The increased revenue to be derived: 
under this section is estimated at $18,000,000. 


FOURTH-CLASS MATTER 


The Senate recedes and agrees to the House provision placing 
parcel-post mail weighing more than 8 ounces into the fourth 
class. The Senate bill included all parcels weighing over 4 
ounces. The Senate also recedes and agrees to the 2-cent serv- 
ice charge on parcel-post packages. The special charge is 
estimated to produce $13,600,000. If this special-service charge 
derived 
will be reduced by one-half, or $6,800,000. i 

CONTINUING COST ASCERTAINMENTS 


The Senate also recedes and agrees to section 214 of the 
House bill, authorizing the continuance of the work of ascer- 
taining the revenues and cost of carrying and handling mail 
matter and performing of special services. 


EFFECTIVE DATE 


The House recedes and agrees that the increased postal 
rates shall become effective on April 15, 1925, instead of May 
1, 1925; and the Senate recedes and agrees that the rates 
shall be permanent. 

FEDERAL CORRUPT PRACTICES ACT 


The House recedes* and agrees to Title III, the so-called 
Cable amendment, entitled “Federal corrupt practices act, 
1925.” 


Total amount to be derived from increased revenues as 
estimated by the department by the bill, H. R. 11444, 


as it) pagsed~ the House. E A 2. 
Reduction by resson of conferees agreement to reduce #61, se 202 
rate from 3 cents to 2 cents in the first and second 
zones on newspapers and magazines (publishers and 
news agents)~---------- j——7j5—7vů 5 2, 775, 558 
Ly) Werk ee EES SMTi ee DAE eT ARUN 58, 748, 644 
3 PARCEL POST 
Reduction of special fee on parcels from 2 to 1 cents 
WRU SOONG ee She Sa ae ed vel fo 6, 800, 000 
AO Gah pin So a eee eee We 51, 948, 644 


From the above it will be seen that to make a service 
charge of 1 cent instead of 2, on parcel-post packages, it will 
bring the revenues within $10,000,000 of the necessary amount 
to pay for increases for postal employees and, I believe, this 
amount will be absorbed by the normal increase in postal 
revenues in one year. 

Mr. PAIGE. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Iowa [Mr. RAMSEYER]. 

Mr, RAMSEYER. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, 
I have appeared before this House on the postal pay and rate 
bill a number of times. I do not know that there is anything 
that I can add to what I have heretofore said. I realize that 
there is nothing that I can say to-day that will change the 
attitude of the House on this conference report. What I am 
hoping for and what I am undertaking to impress now is 
that the principles for which I have stood will some time in 
the near future determine the course of Congress in the enact- 
ment of pay legislation and rate legislation directly affecting 
the Post Office Department. 

As you know, one reason for my opposition to the pay Dill 
during the last Congress was because it did not provide for. 
any revenue. Ever since the postal salary increase bill of 1920 
left a large deficit in the Post Office Department I have strenu- 
ously contended that the Post Office Department should be self- 
sustaining. 

Our National Government in its proprietary capacity owns 
and operates the Post Office Department and through that de- 
partment sells services to the public. Some governments also 
own and operate railroads, telegraph and telephone lines, and 
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other public utilities, and sell through such utilities services 
to the public. 

It should require no argument to sustain the proposition 
that the Postal Service should be conducted and kept on a 
self-sustaining basis. By self-sustaining I mean that the re- 
ceipts from the Postal Service, on the whole, should equal the 
expenditures for the service. No account is taken of the 
capital inyestéd, interest, or depreciation on property used in 
the Postal Service. Last year the postal deficit was $30,000,000, 
which had to be made up by taxation. If the users of the mail 
had been required to pay what the service actually cost there 
would have been no deficit for the taxpayers to make up. 


If the Government owned and operated the railroads, who | 


should pay for the operation and maintenance of the railroads— 
the users of the freight and passenger services or the general 
taxpayers? There is but one answer to this question. There 
is no more reason why the Government should operate the 
Post Office Department at a loss than it should operate the 
railroads under Government ownership at a loss. Therefore, 
I have urged in Congress that the users of the different classes 
of mail and the various postal services should pay the Gov- 
ernment what it costs to handle the different classes of mail 
and perform the various services. 

Whatever services a government renders as proprietor— 
whether through the post office or railroads or telephone and 
telegraph lines—should be paid for by the users of those 
Services and not by the taxpayers, This is simply applying 
business methods to a business conducted by the Government. 

When I contend that the Postal Service should be self-sus- 
taining, I am not announcing a new doctrine. So far as I 
know that has been the aim of every Postmaster General. No 
sensible business man can or will controyert the proposition 
that the Postal Service should be self-sustaining. What has 
aroused discussion on this proposition is the fact that in 1920 
Congress increased the salaries of postal employees without 
any corresponding increase in postal receipts. Again last 
year Congress undertook to increase the postal employees’ 
salaries nearly $70,000,000, without any attempt to provide for 
additional postal receipts. One reason for my opposition to 
that bill was to impress upon Members of Congress and the 
public the necessity for cooperation between Congress and the 
Postmaster General to place the Postal Service on a self-sus- 
taining basis. 

From a business standpoint I contend that Congress has no 


right to vote additional expenditures en the Postal Service . 
1 


without providing for additional receipts from the service. 
know it is popular to vote expenditures and unpopular to vote 
additional receipts to take care of such expenditures, If Con- 
gress has not the courage to run the Post Office Department on 
a business basis, which is simply “more business in govern- 
ment,” what would become of the taxpayers if the duty of 
running the railroads devolved on Congress, especially just x 
few months before election when much larger and better or- 
ganized groups of employees would be demanding immediate 
salary increases? 

To keep the Postal Service on a self-sustaining basis requires 
not only good business sense but courage. The groups which 
demand increased expenditures are seldom concerned about 
who pays the bills. When the Government conducts business 
at a loss the burden falls on the backs of the great mass of 
unorganized taxpayers who have a right to expect that their 
Congressmen will have both the intelligence and courage to 
look after their business in a businesslike way. 

One thing that has been accomplished in this fight, in which 
I have been an humble participant, is that there is a bill be- 
fore you now for the increase of the salaries of postal em- 
ployees which carries in it nearly sufficient revenue to take 
care of the increased expenditures for the salaries provided in 
the bill. That will tend to place the Post Office Department on 
a self-sustaining basis. For that I do not take any particular 
credit to myself. The chief credit for that accomplishment is 
due to the firm and courageous stand of the President in veto- 
ing the bill and his insistence—at least it is so reported—that 
he will not approve any salary increase bill for the postai em- 
ployees that does not provide for revenue to meet the increased 
expenditures on the department. 

The outstanding objection which I stressed against this bill 
in my second minority report, and I also voiced my objections 
in a speech against this bill when it was up for consideration 
in the House a few weeks ago, was that the fixing or making 
of postage rates on fourth class or parcel post mail, third-class 
matter, and on that portion of second-class matter devoted to 
advertising and now subject to zone rates, should be placed in 
some nonpolitical expert body. There is no more reason why 
Congress should undertake to fix rates on parcel post, for in- 


stance, than there is for Congress to fix rates on freight and 
express. Congress in its wisdom has placed the power of 
fixing passenger, freight, and express rates in the Interstate 
Comme: Commission. 

We have heard a number of speeches lately and will hear 
some more to-morrow respecting a Senate amendment to re- 
peal the Pullman surcharge. Lately the Interstate Commerce 
Committee of this House held a hurried hearing and almost 
unanimously reported to this House that the Pullman sur- 
charge question is not a matter for Congress to deal with, 
and that whatever the merits of the question involving the 
Pullman surcharge are, the Interstate Commerce Commission 
and not Congress should settle it. With that position I agree, 
| but this House is about to do to-day the very thing against 
| which the House Interstate Commerce Committee has advised ; 

that is, to pass on a matter which should be left to the Inter- 

state Commerce Commiss on. 

Under the law the rates on parcel post are fixed by the 
Postmaster General and the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
The rates now in force were fixed by the Postmaster General 
and the Interstate Commerce Commission. The Postmaster 
General and the Interstate Commerce Commission still have 
the power to fix rates on parcel post, and if those rates need 
readjusting those officials should proceed to make the proper 
readjustment. But to-day you are voting out of the hands 

| of the Interstate Commerce Commission the fixing of rates on 
parcel post. To-morrow when the Pullman surcharge question 
comes up you will be on your feet condemning those who speak 
and vote for taking the Pullman surcharge rates out of the 
bands of the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

I have insisted that the rates on parcel post should be left 
with the Interstate Commerce Commission and that they should 
not be brought into Congress to be made the football of politics. 
I am not quibbling about whether the service charge on parcel- 
post packages should be 1 cent or 2 cents. If you are going to 
pass this bill, I want the bill to carry the revenue as nearly as 
possible to make up for the extra expenditures on the Post 

| Office Department. I am against Congress taking the parcel- 
| post rates out of the hands of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, but you are going to vote to do that very thing to-day. 
It will be very interesting to see this House reverse itself to- 
morrow on the Pullman surcharge. To-day vou will approve 
with enthusiasm what to-morrow you will condemn with ve- 
hemence. 

Mr. STEVENSON. Will the gentleman yield? © 

Mr. RAMSEYER. I will. 

Mr. STEVENSON. Is the gentleman entirely sure we are 
going to repudiate that doctrine to-morrow on this question of 
the Pullman surcharge? 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. PAIGE. I yield the gentleman twe additional minutes. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Well, we will see what happens to-mor- 
row. Of course, the position of those gentlemen who contend 
for a repeal of the Pullman surcharge by Congress is just as 
logical as the position of the gentlemen who will vote for this 
conference report to-day. 

There are some inequalities and inequities in the bill. I am 
not going into detail. I shall print in the Recorp at this place 
the gain and loss on the different classes of mail and the vari- 
ous postal services as disclosed by the cost ascertainment. In 
the last column I show the additional receipts from the differ- 
ent classes of mail and various postal services which the bill 
before you will produce. 


$74, 712, 868. 67 


16, 291,575. 48 
916, 753. 82 

1, 144, 959. 46 
1, 825, 487, 39 


You will notice that on the first-class mail, which is now 
carried at a profit of over $80,000,000, the bill places an addi- 
tion of $10,000,000, Third-class mail and fourth-class mail 
each under this bill will produce receipts in excess of the losses 
on those classes. Second-class mail, which is carried at a 
loss of over $74,000,000, has only $524,128 placed on the pub- 
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lishers. The Members of this Congress, in view of the tre- 
mendous loss in second-class matter, have indeed been. truly 
and benevolently generous to the publishers. The publishers 
ean very appropriately turn to Congress and with heartfelt 
appreciation say, with the sweet singer of Israel, “ Thy love 
to me was wonderful, passing the love of women.” 

The Postal Service is now conducted at a loss. That is in- 
excusable, and must be remedied. There are four classes of 
mail, Only first-class or letter mail is carried at a profit. 
Fourth-class or parcel-post mail, third-class mail, and that por- 
tion of second-class or newspaper mail devoted to advertise- 
ments, and now subject to zone rates, should pay the cost of 
the service rendered. Likewise the charges for the various 
postal service—except franked and penalty matter and free 
for the blind—should be sufficient to pay the cost thereof. The 
profit on first-class mail will more than take care of the un- 
avoidable loss on a portion of second-class mail and a few of 
the minor services, 

I hope that you men will consider for the future the ad- 
yisability of placing the rate-fixing power on fourth-class mat- 
ter, third-class matter, and that portion of second-class matter 
devoted to advertising, and now subject to zone rates, which 
are even more complicated than freight rates or express rates, 
in the hands of some nonpolitical expert body, with directions 
that, on the whole, the Post Office Department be kept on a 
self-sustaining basis. [Applause.] 

The SPHAKER. The time of the gentleman has again ex- 

ired. 

x Mr. PAIGE. I yield three minutes to the gentleman from | 
New York [Mr. LAGUARDIA]. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen, my distin- | 
guished colleague from Iowa [Mr. RAmseyer], who has just | 
addressed you, has been consistently against the bill from the 
very beginning of the time that the committee took up the 
question of salary increase. I can sympathize with him be- | 
cause I am very often in the minority myself, but as to this 
bill he happens to be a hopeless minority. The bill first came 
before the House last session as a straight salary increase and | 
passed the House under suspension of the rules. It was next | 
before the House as a Senate bill and you rejected that bill 
on the theory that it was a revenue measure and should not | 
be originated in the Senate. Then the Post Office Committee | 
reported the present bill and it likewise passed. Now the con- 
ference report simply brings back the original House bill. The 
House can do noth’ng else but approve the conference report, | 
which holds our original bill. Gentlemen, there are only five | 


more legislative days and there is only one way to give the | 
postal employees an increase of salary and that is by approv- | 
ing this conference report. The vote on any motion, how- | 


ever it may be disguised or what parliamentary strategy may | 


be inyoked, is a vote against the salary increase. And vou port 


can not get away froin that. 

Mr. STEVENSON, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I will yield to the gentleman. i 

Mr. STEVENSON. The gentleman from Pennsylvania stated 
that if we recommitted this bill it could not become a law. 1 
want to ask if it was recommitted with instructions to the 
House committee to recede to the extent of 1 cent on this | 
parcel-post tax, the Senate having already contended for that, | 
does not the gentleman think if the House did so recede it | 
would come back to us at once? Í 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. The gentleman has sufficient parlia- 
mentary experience to know that at this time, under the stress 
of work of the last five days of the last session of Congress, 
that if we recommit this bill it will never become a law. I can 
simply point to the Muscle Shoals as a striking example. 
There is a measure doomed to die of chronie reference and 
conference. I want to appeal to my colleagues from New York 
not to vote for any motion to recommit, but approve of this 
conference report, if we are going to keep our solemn pledges 
made to the postal workers. 

Mr. WATKINS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. To the postal employees of our country. 
Now I yield. 

Mr. WATKINS. Let me submit that many of the gentlemen 
who are now thinking and talking about the farmer evidently 
did not think anything about him the other day when they 
increased their owe salaries $2,500 a year, whereas in this bill 
they only increase the postal employees $300 and less. 

Mr, LAGUARDIA, Right; but do not inyoke the farmer, I 
plead with my colleague from Oregon. Every time Congress 
passes something that should not be passed we blame the 
farmer, and when vicious legislation is passed again the poor 
farmer is blamed. I plead with Members of the House who 


want a real salary increase for our postal employees to do it 


now by voting for the conference report. [Applause.] 

Mr. PAIGE. I yield two minutes to the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Mean]. [Applause.] 

Mr. MEAD. Mr. Speaker, I desire merely to make this ob- 
servation as one of the Democratic Members of the Post Office 
Committee, and that is this: You can at this very late day in 
the session make a fight against the progress of this legisla- 
tion by asking the House to return it to the conference com- 
mittee, in order to reduce the parcel-post service charge, but I 
want to call your attention to the fact that if you do so vote you 
are attempting to do something that we already went on rec- 
ord against when we passed the bill here a few days ago, be- 
cause the House at that time approved a 2-cent service charge 
on parcel-post packages, and our conferees have retained that 
provision in the bill. 

If you send this measure back to conference, the statement 
of my friend from South Carolina [Mr. Stevenson] might be 
true—that it can be reconsidered in conference and returned 
again to us with the parcel-post service charge reduced from 
2 cents to 1 cent. But if you vote to do that, my friends, real- 
izing the practical situation that confronts us, I fear you are 
going to vote to kill the salary bill and deprive these 350,000 
faithful employees of our Postal Department of a just and 
meritorious salary increase. In the first place, it is now too 
late in the session to delay longer, and the President of the 
United States, who must be considered in connection with this 
legislation, has let it be understood that he will sign no bill 
unless it approximates a revenue increase equal to the ex- 
penditure provided for in section 1% and if we do finally 
succeed in reducing the parcel-post charge from 2 cents to 1 
cent, we will reduce the total revenue which the bill will raise 


| to a figure so low as to invite the presidential veto. 


Now, to you, my friends on the Democratic side, let me say 
we should by all means adopt this conference report and hurry 
this bill along to the President, so that before the 4th day of 
March arrives this belated measure of justice will be given to 
these splendid men and women, the hardest worked and most 
faithful employees in the service of our Federal Government 
our postal workers. [Applause.] 8 

The SPEAKER. Tie time of the gentleman from New 
York has expired. 

Mr. PAIGE. Mr. Speaker, I think the membership of this 
House are familiar with this bill, and they realize that if 
they desire to increase the salaries of postal employees, this 
will be the only way to do it at this Congress. If you recom- 
mit the bill, you defeat your purpose. Therefore I move the 
previous question on the conference report. 

The SPEAKER, The gentleman from Massachusetts moves 
the previous question on the adoption of the conference re- 


The previous question was ordered, 
Mr. BELL. Mr. Speaker, I offer a motion to recommit. 
The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Georgia offers a mo- 
tion to recommit, which the Clerk will report. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Motion by Mr. BELL: I move to recommit the conference report to 
the committee of conference with instrucitons to the managers on the 
part of the House to agree to the Senate amendment with an amend- 
ment proposing a rate of 1 cent per package instead of the service 
charge of 2 cents for each parcel provided in subdivision (b) of section 
207 of this bill. 


Mr. PAIGE. Mr. Speaker, on that motion I move the previ- 
ous question. 

The SPEAKER. The gentieman from Massachusetts moves 
the previous question on the motion to recommit. 

The previous question was ordered, 

The SPEAKER. Tue question is on agreeing to the motion 
to xecommit. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, I ask for the 
yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The SPEAKER. As many as are in fayor of the motion to 
recommit will, when their names are called, answer “yea”; 
those opposed will answer “nay.” 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 85, nays 286, 
answered “ present” 1, not voting 59, as follows: 


[Ron No. 82] 


YEAS—85 
Abernethy Bland Buchanan Canfield 
Almon Bowling Bulwinkle Cannon 
Arnold Boyce Burtness Carter 
Aswell Brand, Ga. Busby Christopherson 
Bell Browning Byrns, Tenn, Collier 2 


Driver 
Gardner, Ind. 
Garrett, Tenn, 
Gilbert 
Hammer 
Harrison 
Hayden 

Hill, Ala. 
Hoch 
Howard, Okla, 
Hull, Tenn. 


Stano, Ohio 
riggs 
Browne, N. J. 
Browne, Wis, 
Brumm 


Celler 

Chindblom 

cis 
ancy 

— N. T. 
e 

Cole, tows 

Cole, Ohio 

Collins 

Colton 

Connery 


Fairchild 
Fairfield 
Faust 
Favrot 


Davey 
Davis, Tenn. 
Dempsey 
Dominick 
Doyle 


+ 
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Smithwick 
Stedman 
Swank 
Taylor, Colo. 
‘Thomas, Ky. 
Tmomas, Okla, 
Tillman 
Vinson, Ga. 
Vinson, Ky. 


Woe Miss, 
o 
Woodrum 
Wright 


Sanders, N. Y. 
Sandlin 
Schneider 
Scott 

Sears, Nebr, 


8 r 
Shreve 
Sinclair 


Snell 

28 
Sproul, III. 
Sproul, Kaus. 
Stalker 


Summers, Wash, 
Swe 


Williams, III. 
Williams, Mich. 
Williams, Tex. 
Wilson, Ind. 
Wilson, La. 
Winslow 
Winter 
Woodruff 
Wyant 

Yates 
Zihlman 


Jeffers Moore, Ga, 
Johnson, S. Dak.. Moore, Va. 
Jones orris 
Kerr Oldtield 
Kincheloe Oliver, Ala. 
Lanham Park, Ga. 
Lanklo Quin 
Larsen, Ga. Eagon 
Lee, G Raker 
Lozier Rankin 
McClintie Rayburn 
McDuffie Reed, Ark. 
MeKeown Rouse 
cReynolds Rubey 
Major, III. Sanders, Tex. 
ansfie n 
Simmons 
NAYS—286 
Fenn Lindsay 
Fish Lineberger 
Visher Linthieum 
Fitzgerald Longworth 
Fleetwood Lowrey 
Foster Luce 
Frear Lyon 
Fredericks eFadden 
Free McKenzie 
Freeman McLaughlin, Mich. Sinnott 
French McLaughlin, Nebr, Sites 
Frothingham MeLeod Smith 
er McSwain 
Kulmer McSweeney 
Punk MacGregor 
Gallivan Madden 
9 Magee, N. Y. 
arrett, Tex. zee, 
Gasque Major, Mo, 
Gerap 1 Manloye 
Gibson Mapes 
Gifford Martin 
Glatfelter Mead 
Goldsbo Merritt 
Graham Michaelson 
Green Michener 
Greenwood Miller, III. 
iest Miller, Wash. 
Griffin Us, 
Guyer Minaban 
Ladle. Montague 
Hall ooney 
Hard Moore, III. 
Hastings Morehead 
ugen Morgan 
Hawes Morin 
Hawley Morrow 
Hicke Murpby 
Hill, Md. Nelson, Me. 
Hill, Wash, Newton, Minn, 
Holaday Newton, Mo, 
Hooker O’Brien 
Howard, Nebr. O'Connell, N. X. 
Huddleston O'Connell, R. I. 
Hudson O'Connor, La. 
Hudspeth O'Connor, N. X. 
Hull, lowa O'Sullivan 
Hull, Morton D. Oliver, N X. 
Hall, William E. Paige 
Jacobstein Patterson 
James Peery 
Jobnson, Ky. Perkins 
Johnson, Tex. Periman 
Kearns Phillips 
Keller Pou 
Kell 1 
Ken Purnell 
Ketcham Quayle 
88 Rainey 
King meee 
0 ansley 
Korte Rathbone 
Kvale ce 
LaGuardia Reed, N. Y. 
Lampert. eed, W. Va. 
Larson, Minn. Reid, III. 
Lazaro Richards 
, Calif. Robinson, Towa 
ch Robsion, Ky. 
Leatherwood Rosenbloom 
Leavitt Sabath 
Lehlbach Sanders, Ind. 


ANSWERED “ PRESENT "—1 
Knutson 
NOT VOTING—59 


Nelson, Wis. 
Nolan 


Parker 
Parks, Ark. 
Peavey 
Porter 
Borers, Ma 
ogers, Mass. 
Rogers, N. H. 
Romjue 
Salmon 


So the motion to recommit was rejected. 


FEBRUARY 25 


The Clerk announced the following pairs: 
On this vote: 


Mr. Romjue (for) with Mr. Butler (against). 
Until further notice: 


Mr, Connolly of Pennsylvania with Mr. Johnson of West Virgin 
Mr, Dempsey with Mes Doyle. $ 3 gia 


Mrs. Nolan with Mr. Parks of Arkansas. 
Roach with Mr. Tague. 


Mr. Taylor of Tennessee with Mr. Rogers of New Ha: 
Mr. Garber with Mr. Ea 7 Dan 1 


— 
E 


ring. 


inick, 
Mr. Ward of North Carolina, 
Mr. Britten with Mr. Tucker. 
Mr. Edmonds with Mr, Casey. 
Mr. Moores of Indiana with Mr. Dayis of Tennessee. 
Mr. Temple with Mr. 8 of Texas. 
Mr. Schall with Mr. Clark of Florida. 
Mr. Peavey with Mr. Logan. 
Mr. Nelson of Wisconsin with Mr. Berger. 


Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, my colleagues, Mr. Doyre and 
Mr. Buckury, are unavoidably absent. If they were present 
they would vote nay on the proposition, because they are in 
favor of the legislation. 

Mr. CULLEN. Mr. Speaker, my colleague, Mr. KINDBED, 
of New York, is absent on account of illness. If he were pres- 
ent he would vote nay, 

Mr. MOONEY. Mr. Speaker, my colleague, Mr, Davey, of 
Ohio, has been called home because of illness, If he were pres- 
ent he would vote nay, 

Mr. MINAHAN. Mr. Speaker, if my colleague, Mr. EAGan, 
were present he would vote nay. 

Mr. DAVIS. of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, I desire to vote. 

The SPEAKER. Was the gentleman present and listening 
when his name was called? 

Mr. DAVIS of Tennessee. I was not. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman does not quality. 

Mr. SPROUL of Illinois, Mr. Speaker, my colleague, Mr, 
Kunz, of Illinois, is detained on account of sickness, Had he 
been present he would have voted nay. 

The result of the vote was announced as above recorded, 

The SPEAKER. The question is now on agreeing to the con- 
ference report. 

Mr, CARTER and Mr, BLANTON demanded the yeas and 
nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 367, nays 9, 
answered “present” 1, not voting 54, as follows: 


[Roll No. 83] 


YEAS—367 

Abernethy Browne, N. J. Corning Foster 
Ackerman Browne, Wis. Cramton Vrear y; 
1 Browning fe Fredericks 

en rumm ro > 

Buchanan Crosser Freeman 
Almon Bulwinkle Crowther Frothingham 
Anderson Burdick Cullen Fuller 
Andrew Burtness Cummings Fulmer 
Anthony Burton Dalinger Funk 
Atwell Busby Davis unn. Cane 
5 * g. C. Davis, Tenn. Gambrill 
8 yrns, Tenn. Deal Easter 
Bacon Cable Dempsey + ri iar poe 
Campbell rett, Tex. 

Bankhead C ld Denison Gasaue 

bour 8 Dickinson, Iowa Soren 
Barkley 88 Dickinson, Mo. Giijson 
Beck Carter Dickstein Gifford 
sear Celler a Gilbert 

z Chindblom Drane Glatfelter 
Beri Christopherson Driver Goldsborough 
Bixler Clague Dyer peas aa 
Black, N. Y. Clancy Edmonds hig 
Black, Tex. Clarke, N. v. Elliott priest 
Blanton Clen Evans, Mont, „ Artur 
Bloom Cole, Towa Fnirchitd Guyer 
Balss Col Ohio Fairfield os ao 

Ww. oilter * 

Box me Collins Fayrot Hammer 
Boyce Colton Fenn Ha 
Boylan Connery Fish Harrison 
Brand, Ga. Cook Fisher Hastings 
Briggs Cooper, Ohio Fitzgerald Haugen 
Britten Cooper, Wis. Fleetwood Hawes 


CCF 
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Hawley McFadden Pon Sweet The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 
Hayden McKenzie Prall Swing z 
pies Mel auglin Mich, Purnell Swine Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, I move to re 
HIN, Ain. MeLaughhin, Nebr. Quayle Taber Gi 3 8 vote by which the conference report was agreed to. 
„Md. c Taylor, Colo. T. j 
BREES isan po Aer, Tonk. 8 HER. Mr. Speaker, I move to lay that motion on 
Holaday MeSw Rainey Taylor, W. Va. 
Hooker MacGregor Raker Thatcher The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Howard, Nebr, x 3 = 5 Tuomas, moe Mr. Branton) there were—ayes 132, noes none. 
Howard, Okla. age, ER 1 5 5 2 a. So the motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 
Hudson 1 Major, u. Rayburn qilman NATIONAL DEFENSE ACT 
à , Mo. n 
Buns — * Aranlove Heed. Ark. Timberlake | The SPEAKER. The Chair lays before the House the follow- 
Hull, Tenn. Mansfield Reed. N. X. Tincher ing resolution, which the Clerk will report. 
Holl hren“ . Mapes pees ae The Glerk read as follows: 
Jacobstein Mead. ie rea owa Tydings | Concurrent Resolution 35 
— ea e Rosenbloom 5 Resolved by the Senate (the House of Representatives concurring), 
Johnson, Ky, Michener Rubey Upshaw That the action of the Speaker of the House of Representatives and 
Johnson, 8 Dak, Miller’ Wash Sabath — of the President pro tempore of the Senate in signing the enrolled bill 
1 Milligan Sanders, Ind. * (S. 3760) to amend in certain particulars the national defense act of 
Kelly Mills Sanders, N. Y. Vincent, Mich. June 3, 1916, as amended, and for other purposes, be rescinded, and 
Kent 5 5 — panier, Tex. 7 = that in the reenrollment of said bill the Secretary of the Senate be, 
Ketcham Mooney Schafer — TIET, and he is hereby, authorized and directed to strike out, on page 5, Une 4, 
Kiess Moore, Ga. Schnieder Wainwright the word “ commissioner” and insert in lien thereof the word“ com- 
Kincheloe Moore, Il. = ae Ward, N. X. missloned.“ 
E oores, Ind. 2 Was, 
Kopp Morto pare; Nebr. Watkins 8 The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the resolu- 
Kvale M Shallenberger Ass! ou; 
LaGuardia Morria —.— Weaver The resolution was agreed to. 
Lampert Morro 1 mons Wefald FEDERAL COOPERATIVE MARKETING 
2 Murphy apam Weller 
Lankford i Nelson, Me. Rites Welsh . Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House resolve 
2 Neison, Wis a mith aoe nan! itself into the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
i Newton, Minn. Smithwick White Me, Union for the further consideration of the bill (H. R. 12348) to 
tan, Salle: O'Brien =e Williams, Alen. create a Federal cooperative marketing board, to provide for 
Leatherwood O'Connell, N. Y. Speaks oar e the registration of cooperative-marketing, clearing-house, and 
vitt O'Connell, R. I. Sproul, III. n terminal-market organizations, and for other purposes. 
Lee Ga. o'en ly N. x. 5 Wilson, Ind. The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
— O'Sullivan Bt il Wino a, BLANTON) there were—ayes 133, noes 2. 
nee Sa a i Stedman Wingo Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I object to the vote and make 
3 Oliver’ : Ben pa yi glow the point of order that there is no quorum present. 
Toe tie Paine 8 N er ft The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas makes the point 
Lowrey Fark, Ga. Strong, Kans. Woodrum of order of no quorum, The Chair will count. {After count- 
Losier pers 8 Fa. Wright ing.] One hundred and ninety-one Members are present, not a 
Teron Perkins Summers, Wash. Zihiman quorum. The Doorkeeper will close the doors; the Sergeant at 
Ned ne Perlman Samners, Tex. | Arms will bring in absent Members, and the Clerk will call the 
e bs wank roll. The question is on the motion of the gentleman from 
3 3 Terie s s Iowa that the House resolve itself into the Committee of the 
Dears me — 3 2 Whole House on the state of the Union, for the further consid- 
Evans, Iowa cRy : eration of H. R. 12348, to create a Federal cooperative market- 
ANSWERED “PRESENT ”—1 ing board, to provide for the registration of cooperative-market- 
une ing, clearing house, and terminal-market organizations, and for 
s NOT VOTING—54 pa a purposes, 
erger Garrett, Tenn. McKeown Salmon e question was taken; and there wer 
Brand, Ohio Garner, Tex, MeNul Schall not voting 76, as follows: were—yeas 333, nays 20, 
Buckley Graham Ma Sherwood x . 
Butler Herse Moore, Ohio Spearing [Roll No, 84] 
ce — eal * D: Nolan ague YEAS—333 
rk, Pla. ohnson, emple 
Connally, Tex. Johnson, W. Va. Parks, Ark. Tucker 3 ree pi ta Hill, Ala. 
Connolly, Pa, ost *eavey Ward, N. c. Aldrich Chindblom Fish Hill, Ma. 
Curry Keller Porter Wolf Allen Clague Fish Hit, Wash, 
Davey Kendall Reed, W. Ya. Wood Allgood Clan Fleetwood 
Dominiek Eindred oa 1 4 Almon Cleary Foster item f Nebr, 
yte Dz ogers, Mas: „ 
Ragan Langley Rage i Anon Cole, Towa Frear Howard, Okla. 
Bulbright Lilly Romjue f Arnold Collier z Freeman ioe 
So the conference report was agreed to. Ayres Collins French Hull, Towa 
The Clerk announced the following additional pairs: 3 Colton Frothingham full. Tenn. 
Until further notice: Barbour pert Tex, “Fuller Hull, Morton D. 
Mr. Butler with Mr. Romjue. Barkley Cook Funk e Span E 
Mr. Reed af West virginia with Mr. Doyle. k Cooper, Ohio Gallivan James 
Mr. Keller with Mr. McKeown. Beedy Cooper, Wis, Gambrill Jef 
Mr. Graham with Mr. Tucker, Beers Čramton rber Johnson, g 
Mr. Yates with Mr. Dominick. Begg € Gardner, Ind. Johnson, — 
Mr. Brand of Ohio with Mr. Casey. Bell Cro Garrett, Tenn, * 
Mr. Knutson with Mr, Salmon. Black, N. v. 7 — Garrett, Ter nes 
Mr. Peavey with Mr. Rogers of New Hampshire. Black, Tex. Crowther Gasque Keller 
Mr. FREE. Mr. Speaker, I want to state that my colleague, | Bland Cullen onan Kel 
Mr. MacLarrerrty, is unavoidably absent, If he were present, | Bole Commin 5 Ken 
z atai . es Dallinger Gifford Kare 
he would vote “yen. Box Darrow Glatfelter Ketcham 
Mr. MOONEY. Mr. Speaker, my colleague, Mr. Davey, has | Boyce. Davis, unn. Graham Kiess 
been called home on acconnt of illness. If he had been present, Brand, Ga: Dasa Tenn: 8 ae 
he would have voted for the adoption of the conference report, | Brand, Ohio Dickinson, Iowa Griest Kopp 
as he is yery much interested in this bill. Bear, M. , Bee Mo, Guyer Kurtz 
Mr. GERAN, Mr. Speaker, my colleagues, Mr. Eacan and | Braun. Wi. 8 all Tad 
, A . x Dough Hall x. 
Mr. McNuLrty, are unavoidably absent. If they were present, | Bulwinkle Dowell 25 Hammer 9 
they would vote “yea.” hati perry 3 Lanham 
Mr. KELLER, Mr. Speaker, I desire to vote eae — 2 Lankford 
. B 8 zi 
The SPEAKER. Was the gentleman present and listening table. Finan pacer 2 Sa 
when his name was called? Campbell Evans, Mont. Hawes Lea, Calif. 
Mr. KELLER, No; 1 just came into the Hall. canes Falrbellt Harden Leatherwood 
The SPEAKDR. The gentleman does not qualify. Carew Faust Hickey Leavitt 
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Lee, Ga. Morehead Rubey 
Tehibach Morgan Sabath 
Lindsay Morin Sanders, Ind. 
Lineberger Morrew Sanders, N. Y. 
Linthicam Murpby Sanders, Tex. 
Longworth Nelson, Me. Sandlin 
Lowrey Nelson, Wis. Schafer 
Lozier Newton, Minn. Schneider 
Luce Newton, Mo. Sears, Nebr. 
Lyon O'Brien Seger 
MeClintic O'Connell, N. v. Shallenberger 
MeFudden O'Connell, R. I, Shreve 
MeKenzie O'Sullivan Simmons 
MeLaughblin, Mich.Oldtield Sinclair 
McLaughlin, Nebr.Oliver, Ala. Smith 
Mel. Oliver, N. v. Smithwick 
McReynolds Park, Ga. Snell 
McSwain Patterson Snyder 
McSweeney Pee Speaks 
MacGregor Perkins Sproul, III. 
Madden Perlman Sproul, Kans, 
Magee, N. Y. Porter Stalker 
Magee, Pa. Pou Steagall 
Major, III. Prall Stedman 
Major, Mo. Purnell Stengle 
Manlove Quin Stephens 
Mansfield Ragon Stevenson 
Mapes Rainey Strong, Kans, 
Martin Raker Strong, Pa. 
Mead Ramseyer Sullivan 
Merritt Rankin Summers. Wash. 
Michaelson Ransley Sumners, Tex, 
Michener «Rathbone Swank 
Miller, III. Rayburn Sweet 
Miller, Wash. Reece Swing 
Milligan Reed, Ark, Swoope 
Mills Reed, N. X. Taber 
Minaban Reid, 111 Taylor, Colo. 
Montague Richards Taylor, Tenn. 
Mooney Robinson, Iowa ‘Taylor, W. Va. 
Moore, Ga. Robsion, Ky. Thatcher 
Moore, Va. Rosenbloom Thomas, Ky. 
Moores, Ind. Rouse Thomas, Okla, 
NAYS—20 
Aswell Browning Drane 
Bankhead Buchanan Driver 
Blanton Busby Gilbert 
Bowling Byrns, Tenn. Goldshorongh 
Briggs Deal Hudspeth 
NOT VOTING—76 
Anthony Fitzgerald McNulty 
Berger Fredericks MacLafferty 
Bixler Fulbright Moore, III. 
Brumm Garner, Tex. Moore, Ohio 
Buckley Griffin Nolan 
Butler Hersey O'Connor, N. Y. 
Byrnes, S. C. Hooker Paige 
Casoy Johnson, Ky. Parker 
Christopherson Johnson, Wash. Parks, Ark. 
Clark, Fia. Johnson, W. Va. Peavey 
Clarke, N. Y. Jost hillips 
Connolly, Pa. Kendall Quayle 
Corning Kindred Reed, W. Va. 
Curry Kunz Roach 
Davey Langley Rogers, Mass. 
Dempsey Larson, Minn. Rogers, N. H. 
Dominick Lilly - Romjue 
Doyle Logan Salmon 
Kagan McDuffie Schall 
Evans, Iowa McKeown Scott 


So the motion was agreed to. 


Thompson 
Tillman 
Tilson 
Timberlake 
Tincher 
Tinkham 
Treadway 
Underhill 
Underwood 
Upshaw 
Vaile 
Vestal 
Vinson, Ga. 
Vinson, Ky, 
Voigt 
Ward, N. Y. 
Wason 
Watres 


White, Me. 
Williams, III. 
Williams, Mich. 
Williams, Tex. 
Williamson 
Wilson, Ind. 


Humphreys 
Kincheloe 
Morris 
O'Connor, La, 
Tydings 


Sears, Fla, 
Sherwood 


Vare 

Vincent, Mich. 
Wainwright 
Ward, N. C. 
Watkins 
Wertz 
Winslow 
Wolf 


Wood 
Wurzbach 


The Clerk announced the following additional pairs: 
Until further notice: 
Mr. Wainwright with Mr. Byrnes of South Carolina. 
Mr. Fredericks with Mr. Garner of Texas. 
Mr. Bixler witn Mr. Quayle. 
Mr, Paige with Mr. Tucker. 
Mr. Sinnott with Mr. Sears of Florida, 


Mr. Winslow with Mr. McKeown, 


Mr. Temple with Mr. Hooker. 


Mr. Scot 


with Mr. Dominick. 


Mr. Dempsey with Mr. Arnold. 


Mr. Anthony with Mr. Corning, 


Mr. Brumm with Mr. Griffin. 


Mr. Christopherson with Mr. Johnson of Kentucky. 
Mr. Phillips with Mr. 


Logan. 


Mr. Speaks with Mr. Salmon. 
Mr. Wertz with Mr. Watkins. 
Mr. Vincent of Michigan with Mr. Sites. 
Mr. Moore of Illinois with Mr. O'Connor of New York. 
Mr. Clarke of New York with Mr. McDuffie. 


Mr. Fitzgerald with Mr. Eagan. 


Mr. Larson of Minnesota with Mr. Casey. 
Mr. Vare with Mr. Berger. 


The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 
The doors were opened. 


Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union for the further 
consideration of the bill (H. R. 12348), with Mr. Green in the 


chair. 


The Clerk read the title of the bill. 


Mr. ASWELL. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment to the 


pending amendment, which I send to the Clerk's desk. 


The CHAIRMAN. 


amendment, which the Clerk will report. 


The gentleman from Louisiana offers an 


The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. ASWELL to the amendment offered by 
Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa: After the word “that” strike out all of the 
pending amendment and insert the following: 

For the purpose of (a) promoting and stimulating the orderly flow 
of agricultural commodities in interstate and foreign commerce, (b) 
removing direct burdens and undue restraint upon such commerce in 
such commodities, and (e) providing for the processing, preparation 
for market, handling, pooling, storing, and marketing in such com- 
merce of agricultural commodities through cooperative marketing asgo- 
clations, the following seven individuals: J, H. Kimble, Port Deposit, 
Mad. ; Frank O. Lowden, Oregon, III.; George Gordon Battle, New York; 
Jobn Wesley Batcheller, Mission Hill, S. Dak.; Col, Ike T. Prior, San 
Antonio, Tex.; Martin Amorous, Marietta, Ga.; H. R. Green, Moline, 
Kans.; and their successors, are hereby incorporated and declared to 
be a body corporate under the name of the Interstate Farm Marketing 
Association (referred to in this act as the interstate association). 
The incorporation shall be held effected upon the passage of this act. 


GENERAL POWERS 


Src. 2. The interstate association— 

(a) Shall have perpetual succession ; 

(b) May sue and be sued in its corporate name; 

(e) May adopt a corporate seal, which shall be judicially noticed, 
and may alter it at pleasure; 

(d) Shall have its principal office in the District of Columbia; 

(e) May make contracts; 

(£) May acquire, hold, and dispose of property, necessary for the 
carrying ont the purposes of the association; ` 

(g) May appoint, fix the compensation of, and remove without 
prejudice to contract rights, such officers, employees, and agents as are 
necessary for the conduct of the affairs of the interstate association. 
Such officers, employees, and agents may be either individuals, partner- 
ships, corporations, or associations, Each such officer, employee, or 
agent responsible for the handling of money or the custody of agricul- 
tural commodities shall give bond in such amount, with such penalties 
and upon such terms as the interstate association shall determine ; 

(h) May ac@ept the services of any person without compensation ; 

(i) May adopt, amend, and repeal regulations; 

(j) Shall have such powers not specifically denied by law as are 
necessary and proper to conduct, under this act and in accordance 
with approved business methods, the business of cooperatively process- 
ing, preparing for market, handling, storing, and marketing agricul- 
tural commodities, or such further business as is necessary and inel- 
dental thereto. 

SPECIAL POWERS 


Src. 3. The interstate association is authorized 

(a) To provide or approve systems of accounting for local and State 
organizations organized under Title II; 

(b) To provide a system of reporting and disseminating crop and 
marketing information for the benefit of such organizations. 

(e) To advise the members of such organizations as to the diversifi- 
cation of production of agricultural commodities and as to the increase 
or decrease of production necessary to provide an adequate supply of 
the commodity without causing either an undue surplus or shortage 
of production ; 

(d) To determine, subject to the approval of the members, upon the 
annual budget and necessary supplements thereto, of the receipts and 
expenditures of the association; 

(e) To provide for the commodity assessment against State associa- 
tions of fees suficient (1) to meet the expenditures of the interstate 
association authorized in any approved budget, (2) to repay all loans 
and interest thereon provided for in section 301, and (3) to establish 
a reserve fund in such amount as the members of the interstate asso- 
ciation determine to be necessary to enable it most effectively to exe- 
cute the functions vested in it by this act; 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


Src. 4. (a) Except as otherwise specifically provided the board of 
directors (referred to in this act as the “interstate board ) to be 
composed as hereinafter provided in this section, shall direct the exer- 
eise of the functions vested in the interstate association. 

(b) The first board of directors shall be composed of four members, 
one of whom shall be a fiduciary officer of the United States designated 
by the President, and three of whom shall, within one month after the 
enactment of this act, be elected from their own number by the incor- 
porators named in section 1. Of the three elected members of the 
bourd of directors, one shall be elected for a term of one year, one 
for two years, and one for three years. A successor to the director 
designated by the President shall be likewise designated by him. 
Successors to the elected directors, except those elected to fill un- 
expired terms of directors, shall be elected for a term of three years 
by the members of the interstate association in the manner provided in 
section 7. 
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(e) A vacancy in the office of an elected director may be filled by 
the remaining directors until, at the next annual meeting of the mem- 
bers of the interstate association, a successor is elected to fill the 
unexpired term of such office and is qualified. Any such vacancy 
shall not impair the powers of the remaining directors to execute the 


functions of the interstate board. A majority of the directors shall 


constitute a quorum for the transaction of the business of the inter- 
state board. 

(d) Each elected director shall receive a salary to be fixed by 
such members and shall hold office until his successor is elected and 
qualified. 

(e) The director designated by the President shall not receive com- 
pensation from the association for his services as director, other than 
pay for expenses incurred by him while acting as a director, and 
upon repayment by the interstate association of the loan and interest 
thereon provided in section 301, his term of office as director shall 
be terminated. 

(£) There shall be but three elected directors, unless by a two- 
thirds vote of the charter members of the interstate association such 
number is increased, but at no time shall the number of directors 
exceed seven. 

MEMBERS OF INTERSTATE ASSOCIATION 


Sec. 5. (a) The incorporators named in section 1 shall be the first 
members of the interstate association. The two incorporators first 
listed in section 1 shall be members for a period of three years; the 
next two listed, for a period of two years; and the three last listed, 
for a period of one year, beginning from the date of incorporation of 
the association. Successors to the original members, except those 
elected to fill unexpired terms of members, shall be elected as pro- 
vided in section 203 for periods of three years. 

(b) A vacancy in the office of any member may be filled for the 
unexpired term of such office by election as provided in section 203. 


COMMENCEMENT OF OPERATIONS 
Sec. 6. The interstate association (1) shall begin its operations 
under this act in respect of such agricultural commodities as it con- 
siders best adapted to national cooperative marketing, and (2) shall, 
so far as it deems practicable, utilize such existing cooperative asso- 
ciations and other marketing agencies as are immediately available 
and capable of use for the purpose of this act. 


DUTIES. OP MEMBERS OF INTERSTATB ASSOCIATION 


Sec. 7, It shall be the duty of the members of the interstate asso- 
ciation— 

(a) To convene as provided by regulations at the call of the inter- 
state board and at a place to be selected by it; 

(b) To elect annually directors to the interstate board; 

(c) To act as an advisory group on behalf of the associations and 
to supervise generally the operations of the interstate board ; 

(d) To fix the salartes of the directors of the interstate board, and 
approve with or without modifications, or disapprove the annual budget 
of the association and necessary supplements thereto; - 

(e) To prepare a schedule of commodity assessments which, when 
approved by the interstate board, may be levied by the State associa- 
tions upon their member associations. 


BRANCH OFFICES 


Sec. 8. (a) The interstate association may establish such agencies 
or branch offices at such places as it deems advisable. 

(b) The interstate association shall be held an inhabitant and 
resident of the District of Columbia within the meaning of laws of the 
United States relating to venue of civil suits and of offenses against 
the United States. 

3 BOOKS 


Sec. 9. The interstate association shall keep, at its principal office 
in the custody of its secretary, correct books, showing the original or 
a transcript of the minutes of the interstate board's members’ meetings, 
and showing the accounts of the association's business transactions. 


ANNUAL REPORT 


Sec, 10. The interstate association shall make an annual report 
to the Congress in respect of all loans made under authority of sec- 
tion 302 until such loans are repaid in full with interest. 


Drtne II.—SrarR COOPERATIVE MARKETING ASSOCIATIONS 
ORGANIZATION 


Sec. 201, In order to carry out the functions vested in it by this 
act the interstate association is authorized to provide for the organiza- 
tion of State cooperative marketing associations (referred to in this 
act as “State associations") in the several States. The interstate 
association shall by regulation, not in conflict with the laws of the 
State, prescribe the form of organization: in each State whether by 
incorporation, contractual agreement, or otherwise, 


DUTIES OF STATE ASSOCIATIONS 


Sec. 202. Each State association shall 

(a) Annually select a board of directors which shall direct the oper- 
ations of the association ; 

(b) By its board of directors annually select an individual as its 
representative to an annual convention of representatives of State 
associations ; 

(e) Organize as members of, or admit to membership in, such asso- 
ciation any local cooperative association included within the provisions 
of the act entitled “An act to authorize association of producers of 
agricultural products,” approved February 18, 1922. 


ELECTION OF MEMBERS 


Src. 203. The individuals selected in accordance with section 202 as 
representatives of the State associations shall convene annually, at a 
place designated by the interstate board, and shall elect the members of 
the interstate association. Each representative shall have but one yote, 
which shall be cast in person. 


REGULATION OF STATE AND LOCAL ASSOCIATIONS 


Src. 204. (a) The interstate association is authorized to prescribe 
regulations requiring— 

(1) The adoption by local and State associations of systems of 
accounting approved by the interstate association ; 

(2) The use by the local and State associations of systems of report- 
ing and disseminating crop and marketing information provided by the 
interstate association ; 

(3) The use by local and State associations of approved forms of 
agreement under the terms of which a local association is admitted to 
membership in a State association ; 

(4) The use by local associations of approved forms of marketing 
contracts to be subscribed to by the members of local associations ; 

(5) The use by local and State associations of grades and standards, 
not in conflict with law, of the commodities to be marketed through 
the State association and the interstate association, and the use of 
methods of packing and storing such commodities that have been 
approved by the interstate association ; 

(6) The payment by the State association of the commodity assess- 
ments fixed by the interstate association under section 3; 

(7) If the interstate association finds by a vote of two-thirds of its 
members that any State association, or any local association which is 
a member of a State association, has failed to comply with any regula- 
tion prescribed under this section, the interstate association shall adopt 
a resolution publishing such finding. * Upon the adoption of any such 
resolution the State association shall be ineligible, for such period of 
time as the interstate association may designate in the resolution, tu 
obtain any loan provided in section 302, to be represented at an annual 
convention of representatives of State associations, or to obtain the 
exemptions accruing to it by reason of the benefits of section 302, 
except that if the violation is that of a local association the State 
association shall not be held ineligible under this subdivision if, within 
30 days after the adoption of the resolution, the membership of the 
local association in the State association is terminated or suspended 
for such period of time as the interstate association may designate in 
its resolution. 

OPERATING ZONES 


Sec. 205. For the purpose of facilitating the marketing of any agri- 
cultural commodity State associations engaged in the marketing of such 
commodity, within such zones as the interstate association may desig- 
nate, may consolidate their marketing operations in respect of such 
commodity. For the purposes of carrying out such consolidated 
marketing operations the State associations may jointly contract with 
or establish such organization as they deem advisable. 


Tir Il1.—MISCRLLANEOUS PROVISIONS 
LOAN FUND POR ORGANIZATION PURPOSES 


Sec. 301. There is hereby authorized to be appropriated, out of any 
money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the sum of $10,- 
000,000, which, as appropriated, shall be set aside and reserved as a 
revolving loan fund in the Treasury, available to the interstate asso- 
ciation until December 31, 1935. Payments shall be made from such 
fund at the direction of the director designated by the President upon 
application therefor by the interstate board, shall bear interest at the 
rate of 4% per cent per annum until repaid from commodity assess- 
ments fixed by the interstate association, 


USE OF FUND 


Sec. 302. (a) The moneys in such fund shall be available for loans 
(1) to the interstate association for administration expenses of such 
association including expenditures for the organization of State asso- 
ciations, and (2) to a State association for expenses incurred by it 
in its organization, or in the organization by it of local associations 
which are members of the State association, 
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(b) The interstate association shall prescribe regulations in respect 
of the repayment to or collection by the interstate association of all 
loans made under subdivision (a). All moneys repaid to or collected 
by such association shall be covered into such fund. 


APPLICATION OF ANTITRUST LAWS 


Src, 303. The interstate asscciation and State associations shall, 
for the purposes of this act, be deemed marketing agencies within the 
meaning of that term as used in the provisions of the first section of 
the act entitled “An act to authorize association of producers of agri- 
cultural products,” approved February 18, 1922, and in the same 
manner and to the same extent as associations included in such act, 
shall be subject to the provisions of section 2 thereof. 


COOPERATION WITH EXECUTIVA DEPARTMENTS 


Sec. 304. To foster, encourage, and promote the cooperative process- 
ing, preparing for market, handling, storing, and marketing of agri- 
cultural commodities under this act and to assist In the establishment 
and maintenance of State and local associations, any Government 
establishment in the executive branch of the Government shall, in 
accordance with the written request of the interstate association to 
the head of such Government establishment, cooperate with such asso- 
ciation or with any State association to such extent as the head of 
such Government establishment deems compatible with the interests 
of the Government. 

SEPARABILITY OF PROVISIONS 


Sec, 305. If any provision of this act is declared unconstitutional 
or the applicability thereof to any person or circumstances is held 
invalid, the validity of the remainder of the act and the applicability 
thereof to other persons and circumstances shall not be affected 
thereby. 


recognized leader of his party in his State, if not in the country, 
succeeded in getting his bill reported unanimously by the Senate 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

Senator Curtis's bill is now on the calendar of the Senate, 
and the amendment that I offer is the Curtis bill, not my own. 
I would like for gentlemen of the committee to know that the 
amendment I offer is in the first place nonpolitical. It.is not 
only nonpolitical, but it is free from Government interference 
or control. It gives the farmers control of their own business, 
not only to-day but forever as long as it remains on the statute 
books. The only difference between the Curtis bill and the 
amendment just read, is that I have added a board of in- 
corporators to begin with for the reason that there had to be 
some organization to start operations. 

I have conferred with the leaders of farm organizations in 
the country, and I would like to read the names suggested: 


J. H. Kimble, Port Deposit, Md., member of the grange, national 
legislative agent American Farm Congress—diversified farmer; Frank 
O. Lowden, Oregon, III., farmer, Farm Bureau Federation and national 
counsel Farmers’ Marketing Associations (Republican); George Gordon 
Battle, New York City, leading member New York Bar, formerly of 
Virginia, chairman the Producers & Consumers’ League (Democrat) ; 
J. W. Batehler, Mission Hill, S. Dak., president South Dakota Farmers’ 
Union, member National Board of Farm Organizations (Republican) ; 
Col. Ike T. Pryor, San Antonio, Tex., livestock farming (Republican) ; 
Martin Amorous, Marietta, Ga., Georgia Cotton Growers’ Association— 
diversified farming (Democrat); and H. R. Green, Moline, Kans., live- 
stock and grain grower, director Kansas Livestock Association (Re- 
publican), x 


Gentlemen of the committee, I call attention to the fact that 
in this proposed board of incorporators there are seren mem- 
bers—four Republicans and three Democrats. 

Mr. COLE of Iowa. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ASWELL. If the gentleman will wait until I finish my 
statement I shall yield. : 

We have spent a great deal of yaluable time in considering 
the predominating question of agriculture. The time, however, 
has not been lost or wasted, as Congress probably needs as 
much education on the practical operation of the farmers’ in- 
terests as any other body. 

There are bills now pending before Congress that no one giy- 
ing the subject serious consideration and keeping in mind the 
justifiable rights of the farmer as compared with others en- 
gaged in other business can fail to see that such bills are detri- 
mental to the farmer and would drag him down to a greater 
depth of bankruptcy and ruin. 

I am informed, from the most trustworthy sources, that in 
some of the States many farmers have not been able to pay 
their fertilizer bills for the last two years. As everyone knows, 
one of the largest fertilizer companies is now in the hands of 
a receiver, brought about through credit extended to farmers 
and which they were unable to pay. These farmers are now 
up against a very serious situation, as they have not money or 
credit to provide fertilization for the coming season. 

This amendment is free from Federal control or interference, 
free from politics, and does not send to the country another 
army of Federal agents to investigate, regulate, annoy, and 
irritate the farmers. [Applause.] 

In offering this amendment, I am anxious to avoid any ap- 
pearance of partisanship, and have named on the board a 
majority of Republicans. Agriculture is not a political ques- 
tion; it is an economic question. Our entire population are 
either producers or consumers. The public do not want fo see 
the source of their food supply made the football of politics. 
To place agriculture on a permanent, substantial, sound, and 
profitable basis, it must be handled and managed by its owners 
as is every other big business of the country. When the 
farmer is placed in position to receive his just share of the 

Mr. ASWELL. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- prices paid by consumers, his business will be fifteen times 
mittee, the purpose of this amendment is identical with the greater than that of the United States Steel Corporation. 
purpose of the Dickinson amendment, namely, to encourage | This Curtis-Aswell bill is drawn in a plain and simple 
cooperative marketing. The principal difference is that under | manner, so simple that the farmers and everyone who reads 
the Dickinson amendment the President of the United States | it can readily understand it. It places no burden upon the 
appoints the board. Under this amendment the national board | taxpayer; it calls for no bonus for the farmer. It only asks 
is elected by the State boards, entirely under the control of the | for an advance from the Government not to exceed $10,000,000, 
farmers themselves. the money to be advanced as allocated by the board, under 

The expert parliamentarians of the House intimated to me | strict business rules. No advance from the Government will 
this morning that one subsection might conflict and might not | be asked except when fully safeguarded. All disbursements 
be germane. It was not an important subsection so I struck | will be checked and audited by fiduciary board members ap- 
it from my amendment, as read. pointed by the President. The Government will run no risk. 

I would like for the chairman and the gentlemen of the There is not to-day a collateral held by the Government for 
committee to know that Senator Curtis introduced a bill in moneys advanced or loaned that in any way approaches the 
the Senate, and I introduced an identical bill in the House. | safety of the collateral provided for under this bill. 

Senator Curtis, the Republican leader of the Senate and the Mr. RAKER, Will the gentleman yield? 


RESERVATION OF RIGHT TO AMEND 


Sec. 806. The Congress of the United States reserves the right to 
alter, amend, or repeal the provisions of this act. 


Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
that the amendment proposed by the gentleman from Louis- 
iana [Mr. ASWELL] is not germane to the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Dickinson] or to the pro- 
visions of the bill under consideration. I should like to be 
heard on the point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will be glad to hear the 
gentleman. 

Mr. ASWELL. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman withhold 
the point of order until the amendment can be briefly 
explained? 

Mr. ANDERSON. Of course, I have no objection to with- 
holding the point of order as a matter of courtesy to the gen- 
tleman from Louisiana if I will lose no rights thereby. I 
intend to make the point of order, however, and I think the 
point of order is well taken. 

Mr. HAUGEN. How much time does the gentleman desire? 

Mr. ASWELL. Mr. Chairman, I would like to have 15 
minutes to explain the amendment to the Chair and to the 
committee. 

Mr. ANDERSON. The bill is in charge of the gentleman 
from Iowa [Mr. Havcen], and if the gentleman from Iowa 
has no objection, I have none. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair did not quite understand as to 
whether the gentleman made the point of order or reserved it. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I am going to make the point of order, 
but am willing to reserve it if I shall lose no rights by doing so. 

The CHAIRMAN. In the opinion of the Chair, the gentle- 
man will lose no rights by reserving the point of order. 

Mr. ANDERSON, I reserve the point of order, Mr. Chair- 
man. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman from Louisiana may proceed for 15 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. ASWELL. I would like to finish my statement first. 

The commodity assessments that will be established by the 
respective State boards, approved by the national board, will 
be infinitesimal; at the same time, there will be a large sum 
of money accumulated annually as assessments are collected. 
On fifteen of the standard crops, the financial results on 
commodity assessment, if so fixed by the board of directors, 
would be as follows: 

{In round figures] 


890, 712, 000 $7, 226, 780 
2481 185, 000 4, 511, 850 
856, 211, 000 2, 140, 527 
10 on 21 55 
„07 
109, 534, 000 2, 190, 680 
95, 497, 000 477, 485 
41, 965, 000 209, 825 
13, 500, 000 270, 000 
1, 097, 000 548, 500 
Hoa . 
19, 000, 000 
56, 705, 000 
Wiatermiolong 2 5.2. SS essa ane 18, 661, 000 
46,924 cars, one-half cent per melon 
(2,000 to car) 


1 Basis 40 crates to ton, 70,000,000 crates, 2 cents per crate. 


When the machinery under this bill is placed in operation 
by the farmers it would mean gilt-edge collateral for the 
$10,000,000 as advanced, bearing 4% per cent interest per an- 
num, payable on or before 10 years; that is, the entire loan 
could if necessary be paid off two and one-half times each year. 
But this is not the way it will work out. It will require a short 
time to get the mechanics of the bill in full operation. While 
the provisions of the bill apply equally and alike to all farm 
commodities, the obvious outcome will be that. the growers of 
some of the different commodities will organize under the bill 
as commodity organizations, and therefore it is entirely safe 
for Congress to assume that, although authorized, there will 
never be $5,000,000 of the Government’s money out at any one 
time through the operation of the bill. 

It may be that a short explanation of the manner in which 
the Government will be repaid will not be out of place. If, for 
instance, the members of this organization ship 20 cars of 
wheat, containing 20,000 bushels, and the assessment on wheat 
is fixed by the board at one-half a cent a bushel, the commodity 
charge on the 20,000 bushels of wheat would be 8100. For 
the convenience of the shippers and the security of the Govern- 
ment there would be created a special revenue stamp that 
would be placed in the hands of the postmasters, where re- 
quired, and sold to the organizations operating under this bill 
the same as ordinary stamps or special-delivery stamps are 
sold. The organization shipping the 20,000 bushels of wheat 
would purchase $100 worth of stamps, which would be placed 
upon the bill of lading and applied to the Government loan. 
Therefore all advances made to the association of farmers 
would automatically liquidate themselves, with no risk what- 
ever to the Government. 

This amendment for the pending bill presents the well-known 
Yoakum plan of liberating agriculture and placing it upon a 
sound and business basis under the control of the farmers 
themselves. Mr. Yoakum is not a novice or a theorist in deal- 
ing with the great business of agriculture. It is well known 
that he drafted the origina) bill that created the Bureau of 
Markets in the Department of Agriculture. Mr. Yoakum is a 
well-known railroad builder. Out of the necessity for creating 
tonnage for railroads which he built he became yitally inter- 
ested in agriculture. Since his retirement as a builder of rail- 
roads he has unselfishly and nobly devoted his splendid talents 
and fortune to a determined effort for the economic freedom 
of the farmers, unhindered and unhampered by political or 


_ governmental control. 


The bill I offer as an amendment, presented to the Senate 
by the Republican leader and the recognized leader of his 
party in the State of Kansas, Senator CHARLES F. CURTIS, is a 
concrete product of the remarkable genius of B. F. Yoakum, 
the eminently practical and successful business man who is 
giving his life to the relief and freedom of the farmers. 

The bill I present is the declaration of independence for 
agriculture, breathing the spirit of seventy-six, when it is re- 
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membered that 70 per cent of the signers of that immortal 
document were actual tillers of the soil. I ask for the earnest 
and candid consideration of the Members of the House, and 
that you act for the farmers as men, without reference to 
political or executive consideration. 

The farmers of America are not weaklings or underlings, 
morons or mendicants, and they will not be made wards of the 
Nation by submitting to Federal control of their business. 
[Applause.] The Congress would not dare legislate to have 
the President appoint a board of managers to take control of 
the United States Steel Corporation or the cotton mills of New 
England, or the business of the Standard Oil Co. Then why 
should the American farmer, representing a business vastly 
greater than these three combined, or his real friends submit 
to such humiliating dictation by the Federal Government as 
proposed by the pending Haugen bill? This is the day for the 
friends of agriculture to stand up and be counted. You will 
have a chance. If you believe that the farmer is the coura- 
geous, conservative preserver of American institutions, loyal 
and unafraid in every hour of need in the Republic, then 
prove your faith in him by voting for my substitute, the 
Curtis bill, embodying the Yoakum plan and giving the farmer 
hope and relief by setting him free to handle his own business 
in his own way as he is fully capable of doing successfully 
and well, [Applause.] 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ASWELL. Yes. 

Mr. RAKER. Could the gentleman advise the House upon 
this fact? The President's agricultural commission made its 
report. That report went to the Senate and to the House. 
The Agricultural Committee of the House in their bill endeay- 
ored to carry out the views of the President in that report. 
Is that correct? ` 

Mr. ASWELL. Yes. 

Mr. RAKER. And the Senate is attempting to carry out 
the views of the President in the amendment that the gentle- 
man has suggested. Will the gentleman tell the committee 
how there can be such a divergence of opinion between the 
House committee and the Senate committee as the gentleman 
has just demonstrated by a comparison of these two bills, 
the Haugen bill and the Curtis—Aswell bill. 

Mr. ASWELL. The Curtis bill was put on the Senate Cal- 
endar before the President appointed his commission, and the 
Agricultural Committee in the House has never considered 
this bill because we have been devoting two years to the 
MeNary-Haugen bill. 3 

Mr. RAKER. Does the Senator and the committee still 
stand on their bill? 

Mr. ASWELL. I imagine they do. 

Mr, TINCHER. Oh, the gentleman knows that the Senate 
has favorably reported the Capper bill, which is the same bill 
as the one we are now considering, with the purpose of carry- 
ing out the Agricultural Commission’s report. ‘There is no 
8 1 5 0 between the House committee and the Senate com- 

ttee. x 

Mr. RAKER. Which bill does the President stand for? 

Mr. ASWELL. I shall have to refer that question to the 
gentleman from Kansas, 

Mr. TINCHER. The Curtis-Aswell bill was reported out 
before the President’s commission had been appointed, but 
since that time the Senate Agricultural Committee has re- 
ported out a bill identical with the bill that we are now con- 
sidering, which has the backing of the President’s commis- 
ae the gentleman can draw his own conclusion from 
that. 

Mr. COLE of Iowa. The gentleman from Louisiana used 
the name of Mr. Lowden, Are we to understand that he in- 
dorses this plan? 

Mr. BLACK of New York. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. ASWELL. Yes. 

Mr. BLACK of New York. Can the gentleman tell us what 
effect this will have on the cost of living to consumers? 

Mr. ASWELL. It will reduce the cost of living. 

Mr. BLACK of New York. How does the gentleman work 
that out? : 

Mr. KINCHELOB. The gentleman refers to his own bill? 

Mr. ASWELL. Yes, my bill. The last report of the Agri- 
cultural Department shows that the farmer received one-third 
for all agricultural products that the consumer paid for the 
same products, and that there is a $15,000,000,000 spread. 
This bill brings them together and will increase the price 
to the farmer and reduce it to the consumer, 
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Mr. KINCHELOE. Mr. Chairman, if the gentleman will per- 
mit, in answer to the inquiry of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. Raker], the majority members of the committee 
reported out what is called the Haugen bill, and the Senate 
committee was considering it, but had not yet decided to report 
it out, when word came from the White House to the majority 
members over there that they had to get that into the hopper 
pretty quick, and so they reported it out the last of last week. 
Those two bills are identical. 

Mr. RAKER. Will the gentleman advise the committee 
what became of the McNary-Haugen bill that we had up last 

ear? 
Mr. ASWELL. It was defeated by a majority of 70, but it 
has been revived. 

Mr. RUBET. If the gentleman will permit, a modified form 
of it was reported out by the Committee on Agriculture to the 
House yesterday morning. 

Mr. RAKER. And we have it back again? 

Mr. ASWELL. Yes. The pending bill here, the Haugen bill, 
proposes a board of control for agriculture of five members 
at $10,000 a year each, salary and expenses galore. The 
Haugen bill that is coming out to-morrow proposes another 
Federal board of 13 members. 

Mr. RAKER. The reason I asked the question is this: We 
had the original McNary-Haugen bill, and then there is the 
bill that is reported out again by the committee, and then this 
Haugen bill, and then there is the Dickinson bill and the 
Aswell-Curtis bill and the Capper-Clapper or some other bill, so 
that it seems nobody understands what he wants so far as the 
membership of the House is concerned. My inquiry is, What 
is the poor farmer going to do? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Louis- 
jana has expired. 

Mr. ASWELL. The only bill I consider worth while is my 
amendment embodying the Yoakum plan for the relief and 
freedom of agriculture. [Applause.] 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, I desire to ask the gentle- 
man one question. 

The CHAIRMAN. But the gentleman’s time has expired. 

Mr. HAUGEN. I shall ask it in my own time. The gentle- 
man stated that the association would be free from interfer- 
ence or from restriction. 

Mr. ASWELL. Except the restriction and regulation of the 
farmers themselves. 

Mr. HAUGEN. But the gentleman overlooked one thing 
which is important, I believe. 

Mr. ASWELL. What? 

Mr. HAUGEN. And that is that this board, the Capper- 
Volstead board, are not producers, as defined in that act. 

Mr. ASWELL, This amendment takes care of that. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Oh, no. 

Mr. ASWELL. Certainly, my amendment takes care of it 
by presenting new legislation for the liberty of the farmers. 

Mr. HAUGEN. It grants the same immunities to the gam- 
blers as to the farmers. 

Mr. ASWELL. There are no gamblers on this board I pre- 
sent. Does the gentleman mean to say that one of these seyen 
is a gambler? If so, let him name the gambler on this board. 

Mr. HAUGEN. I do not know; but they may appoint some 
gamblers to succeed them, if they are not. Let me refer the 
gentleman to section 303 under the Capper-Volstead Act. 

Mr. ASWELL. Oh, we are not discussing the Volstead Act. 

Mr. HAUGEN. I will read the gentleman’s bill: 


The interstate association and State associations shall, for the pur- 
pose of this act, be deemed marketing agencies within the meaning of 
that term as used in the provisions of the first section of the act 
entitled “An act to authorize associations of producers of agricultural 
products "— 


That is the Capper-Volstead Act. 

Mr. ASWELL. May I answer that? 

Mr. HAUGEN. They are in this bill. 

Mr. ASWELL. Is the gentleman asking me a question? 

Mr. HAUGEN. The gentleman grants immunity not granted 
under the Capper-Volstead Act. . 

Mr. ASWELL. Does the distinguished chairman of the com- 
mittee want ‘me to answer that question? 

Mr. HAUGEN. Yes; it is in the gentleman’s bill. 

Mr. ASWELL. I will say to the gentleman that Congress 
need not worry about that point he raises, for the reason that 
this amendment turns the business of agriculture over to the 
farmer; the Federal Government and political administrations 
will have nothing to do with it. 

Mr. HAUGEN. I have no quarrel with the gentleman as to 
membership; but the gentleman says we need not worry. We 


have been worrying here for a half century, and we have been 
enacting laws to restrain these gentlemen from doing certain 
things, and now the gentleman proposes to set those laws aside. 


Mr. ANDERSON. 


Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order, 
The CHAIRMAN. 


The Chair will be glad to hear the gentle- 


man. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. Chairman, the pending amendment, as 
well as the pending bill, creates a Government board with certain 
general powers in the promotion of cooperative organizations 
and with certain limited powers of regulation. The point I 
want to make specifically is that both the pending bill and the 
Dickinson amendment create a Government board functioning 
as such with sovereign powers of regulation. The amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Louisiana creates what is 
in all essentials a private corporation. It provides that certain 
persons, naming them, and their successors are hereby incor- 


‘porated and declared to be a body corporate under the name, 


and so forth. There are a large number of provisions in this 
bill which are clearly outside, so clearly outside the Senate bill 
under consideration, or the Dickinson amendment, as to render 
the Aswell amendment not germane. But I shall refer to only 
one or two of them. 

The Aswell amendment provides, for example, that this pri- 
vate corporation shall have perpetual succession; may sue and 
be sued in its own name; may make contracts; may acquire, 
hold, and dispose of property necessary for the carrying out 
of the purposes of the corporate. It provides it shall have such 
powers not specifically denied by law as necessary and proper 
to conduct, under this act and in accordance with approved 
business methods, the business of cooperatively processing, 
preparing for market, handling, storing, and marketing the 
agricultural commodities, and such further business as is 
necessary and incidental thereto. Im other words, it is not a 
bill to promote cooperative marketing such as the pending 
bill and the amendment, but a bill to establish a private corpo- 
ration to engage in the business not only of cooperative market- 
ing but of manufacturing processes and all the incidental 
functions which go with a private corporation organized for 
such purposes, Now, this is demonstrated by the gentleman 
from Louisiana himself, because he strikes out of this bill, 
knowing that that provision was not germane, section F, on 
page 4, which provides: 


(t) To acquire, construct, maintain, and dispose of, or acquire 
the rights of operation of (1) storage warehouses for agricultural 
commodities, (2) facilities for transportation (otherwise than as a 
common carrier) in connection with the storage of such commodities, 
and (3) facilities for processing such commodities. 


Mr. ASWELL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANDERSON. When he struck that out the gentleman 
did not limit at all the provisions of his amendment, because it 
provides that this private corporation may exercise certain 
functions in the processing of commodities in preparing them 
for market, in the handling and storage of them, and that it 
may own and acquire and hold the real estate necessary for 
such purpose. Now, is it necessary to own packing houses in 
order to process livestock products? Of course it is. Is it 
necessary to own storage elevators to engage in the marketing 
and cleaning of grain? Of course it is. These provisions are 
clearly outside of the limit of the scope of the Haugen bill or 
the Dickinson amendment. However, if there were any ques- 
tion about it section 301 of the Aswell amendment is so far 
outside the scope of either of the other two as to be clearly not 
germane to the provisions of either of those propositions. It 
provides: 

There is hereby autborſzed to be appropriated out of any money in 
the Treasury not etherwise appropriated the sum of $10,000,000, 
which, as appropriated, shall be set aside and reserved as a revolving 
loan fund in the Treasury available to the interstate assoclation until 
December 31, 1935. 


Section 302 provides for the loan of this fund appropriated 
through the private corporation created by this -bill to certain 
cooperative associations which are to be promoted by it. Now, 
it seems to me that to a bill creating a Government commission 
to promote through the Government agencies cooperative en- 
terprises the proposition to appropriate $10,000,000 and to loan 
it out to cooperative associations is clearly not germane. If 
there were any question about the other provisions to which I 
referred, to which I think there is not 

Mr. ASWELL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANDERSON. I will Yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. ASWELL. The gentleman referred to section F, page 4. 
I do not see why the gentleman referred to that, because that 
is not in the amendment, and I do not understand why he 
makes that point. It is not in the amendment at all. 
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Mr. ANDERSON. The point I made was that the gentleman 
struck it oft because, as I assume, he must have recognized 
the fact that that provision clearly was not germane to the 
bill or to the pending amendment. 

Mr. ASWELL. No. I explained that. 

Mr. ANDERSON. But in striking it out the gentleman has 
not changed the character of his bill at all, because the cor- 
poration still has the power to do all the things that were pro- 
vided by subsection F. 

Mr. ASWELL. The gentleman does not agree with the other 
expert parliamentarians of the House. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I frequently find myself in disagreement 
with expert parliamentarians of the House, of which I am 
not one, - 

Mr. ASWELL. Those expert parliamentarians have in- 
formed me that that was an objectionable feature—objection- 
able to them. It was not objectionable to me. It was stricken 
from the amendment. Why should the gentleman discuss it? 
It is not in the amendment now. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I discussed it because the gentleman has 
stricken it out of his amendment, because he knew or had been 
advised that it was not germane. But after he struck that out 
he left in the bill the other provisions that make the bill of 
the same character still. 

Mr. ASWELL. I struck it out to please the parliamenta- 
rians. 

The CHAIRMAN, Does the gentleman from Louisiana wish 
to be heard? : 

Mr. ASWELL. Yes. In the Dickinson amendment it is pro- 
vided that there shall be created a similar Federal marketing 
board, except that in the Dickinson amendment the board is 
appointed by the President of the United States at salaries of 
$10,000 a year, whereas under my amendment the same board is 
created after the first year by the State organizations without 
salary, except as the State organizations agree upon, 

You will notice, Mr. Chairman, that nearly 50 per cent of the 
Dickinson amendment is the identical, exact language of my 
amendment, or the Curtis bill, which has been printed for 
nearly two years. You will notice, Mr. Chairman, that half 
of the Dickinson amendment is the identical language of the 
amendment I have offered. The only difference is that the 
Dickinson amendment provides for Federal control, a Federal- 
appointed board, to do the identical thing that my amendment 
provides to be done by a board created by the State organiza- 
tions, to be handled by the farmers themselves. It is only a 
question as to the method of handling; but I think you will 
recognize that it is the long-established parliamentary custom 
that when two measures have an unquestioned identical pur- 
pose, the same purpose, they are germane; and I base my state- 
ment upon that recognized fact in parliamentary procedure, 
that when two measures have an identical purpose, they must 
be germane, although they may differ in the method of pro- 
cedure, 

I have discussed this matter privately with numbers of 
gentlemen in this House for whom I have the greatest respect 
as expert parliamentarians, and I haye not found a single man 
yet, except one, to raise the question of germaneness to my 
amendment, offered to that of the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. 
Dickinson]. I think therefore, on mature deliberation, the 
Chair will be bound to hold that the House should have a right 
to vote on this matter, and that the House should have an op- 
portunity to determine whether the farmers will be controlled 
by the Government or by themselves. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is ready to rule. The Chair 
is unable to agree with the statement of the gentleman from 
Louisiana [Mr. AswELL] that the fact that the general purpose 
of his amendment is the same as the Dickinson amendment, or 
is the same as that of the original bill, would necessarily make 
it in order. The amendment of the gentleman from Louisiana 
provides for the organization of a corporation and authorizes 
an appropriation of $10,000,000 to be set aside to be used by 
this corporation. It also authorizes this corporation to make 
loans to certain other associations. It provides that the “ in- 
terstate association” shall be deemed a marketing agency 
within the terms of another act respecting marketing corpora- 
tions or associations so the corporation is authorized to engage 
in the marketing business. No similar provisions are found in 
the Dickinsor amendment. It appears to the Chair that an 
entirely different method is provided for carrying out what 
might be somewhat indefinitely called the general purposes of 
the original bill and the Dickinson amendment. 

The rule with reference to amendments of this character, in 
the judgment of the Chair, was well stated by Chairman Fitz- 
gerald in a decision made on September 22, 1914, in the Sixty 
third Congress, in which he said: 


t 


Any amendment to a section which is relevant to the subject matter 
and which may be said to be properly and logically suggested in the 
perfecting of the section in the carrying out of the intent of the bill, 
would be germane to the bill and thus in order. To determine 
whether an amendment is relevant and germane, while not always 
easy, can best be done by applying certain simple tests. If it be ap- 
parent that the amendment proposes some modification of the bill, or 
of any part of it, which from the declared purposes of the bill could 
not reasonably have been anticipated and which can not be said to be 
a logical sequence of the matter contained in the bill, and is not such 
a modification as would naturally suggest itself to the legislative body 
considering the bill, the amendment can not be said to be germane. 


It is not necessary for the Chair to go quite as far as this 
language would indicate the rule to be, to hold that the amend- 
ment is not in order. The Chair has carefully considered the 
matter, and the point of order is sustained. 

Mr. TINCHER. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to the 
Dickinson amendment, I ask unanimous consent that I may 
proceed for 15 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Kansas asks unani- 
mous consent that he may proceed for 15 minutes. Is there 
objection? . 

Mr. KINCHELOE, Mr. Chairman, I reserve the right to 
object. I have no disposition to cut off debate, but I want to 
be heard on it. 

Mr. WEFALD. Reserving the right to object, I want it un- 
derstood that the same courtesy shall be extended to other 
Members of the House. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Minnesota expects 
the gentleman from Kansas to agree to that. 
ows WEFALD. He does not always yield to answer ques- 

ons, 

Mr. TINCHER. I have never objected since I have been 
here, for six years, to any man. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Kansas [Mr. TincHEr] that he be permitted to 
proceed for 15 minutes. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TINCHER. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the Honse, 
the gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. AswELL] stated on the 
floor a few moments ago that his amendment had the same 
purpose as the Dickinson amendment. For once I want to 
register my agreement with a statement made by the gentle- 
man from Louisiana, His amendment was offered this morn- 
ing for exactly the same purpose as the Dickinson amendment 
was offered to the Haugen bill, namely, to kill the Haugen bill. 
That was the purpose of both of them. 

Mr. CARTER. Will the gentleman yield? How will it kill 
the Haugen bill? 

Mr. TINCHER. Well, I did not yield to my friend, but if 
you adopt that bill as a substitute for the Haugen bill, you 
will not have the Haugen bill, and if the committee should 
adopt it or the House should adopt it, anyone knows it will not 
be the Haugen bill. I will read to you how it will kill it and 
I will not read it from a Republican. I will read it from a 
Democrat—— 

Mr. CARTER. That will be good authority. 

Mr. TINCHER. Who represents more farmers in America 
than any other man in America, engaged in farm organization 
work? I will read it from a man who is not acting as the 
representative of some cooperative association. Some of us 
have forgotten that we were not sent here to represent officers 
of some cooperative association. I want to read it so we may 
all understand it: 


THE INTERESTS OF THE AMERICAN FARMER ARE SERVED BY THE CAPPER- 
HAUGEN BILL 


(By Charles S. Barrett, President National Farmers’ Union) 


Deliberate misstatements and selfish opposition have arisen against 
the recommendations of the President’s agricultural conference re- 
garding its recommendation for the cooperative marketing of farm 
products, Legislation incorporating these recommendations in the 
form of the Capper-Haugen bill is now before Congress, This legis- 
lation proposes to set up a Federal board, selected by the farmers 
themselves, which board would not only promote and serve cooperative 
marketing associations but would represent the interests of the 
American farmer. 

It is stated by those who are opposed to this bill, that it would 
involve the Federal Government in the actual management of coopera- 
tive associations and would stifle and kill the cooperative movement in 
this country. The contrary is true. This plan, if authorized by 
Congress, will act as the greatest single effort ever put forth to 
help the farmer organize his own marketing associations in a sane 
and constructive manner. Furthermore, it may be the salvation of the 
cooperative movement, and the means of saving some of the coopera- 
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tive organizations that are im difficulties at this time. During the 
past 20 years I have constantly and bitterly opposed Federal domina- 
tion in agricultural matters and I am vigorously supporting this meas- 
ure for the very reasom that it gives assistance and service to the 
American farmer through a beard of his own selection. A board 
designed to help him but not te dictate to him. 

Early in January, officials of the National Council of Cooperative 
Marketing Associations met in Washington, almost a month before the 
President's agricultural conference made its recommendations on co- 
operative marketing; im fact, before the conference had reached any 
conclusions on this subject. Even before the meeting of this coopera- 
tive association a statement was given to the press by their press 
agent that they would oppose all legislation before the Congress 
relating to cooperative marketing and any sort of farm legislation. 
It launched its attack on cooperative marketing legislation before the 
conference recommendations were known and it bas deliberately con- 
tinued this attack without presenting one single legitimate argument 
against the Capper-Haugen bill. As these gentlemen, who claim to 
represent the farmers, say they are opposed to all agricultural Iegis- 
lation must we assume that no legislation is necessary? Are they 
truly representing the farmer? I have known the membership of the 
organizations represented in the National Council for years and I know 
they want legislation as a means of restoring agriculture to a profitable 
basis. In view of this fact, I know that the council does not represent 
the views of its members or farmers generally. 

An explanation appears necessary in connection with the activities 
of the Nationa] Council ef Cooperative Marketing Associations. At 
the time it launched its first attack, and before the conference made 
its recommendations, several cooperative bills were before Congress. 
The conference studied all these bills most carefully. It found good 
points in most of them, but no single bill met the problem in a satis- 
factory manner. Some of them were far-reaching in scope and would 
have involved the Federal Government in the eperation ef cooperative 
organizations. The national council might have been justified in its 
original attack on pending legislation, but not in the present instance. 
Every semblance ef Federal interference is far removed from the 
Capper-Haugen bill. 

By carrying the indorsement of the President's conference, it 18 
approved by the heads of the american Farm Bureau Federation, the 
National Grange, the National Livestock Association, the National 
Farmers’ Union, and other agricultural representatives. It is opposed 
by a small group of cooperative leaders in Washington who are desir- 
ous of making their organization the representative of the cooperative 
movement in the United States. It is unfortunate that there is not 
time between now and the 4th of March for the millions of the Ameri- 
can farmers to be heard and to learn from them whether they con- 
sider legislation necessary at this time. 

Let us consider the provisions of the Capper-Haugen bill. It sets 
up a Federal board of five members, to be appointed by the President 
from nominations made by the farmers themselves acting through 
their cooperative associations. The five men composing the board 
must be experienced in agriculture and marketing, and one member 
will represent each of the following agricultural groups: Livestock, 
grain, dairy and poultry produets, cotton and tobacco, and fruits and 
vegetables. The Secretary of Agriculture is an ex-officio member of 
the board, in order that there may be cooperation between the beard 
and the Department of Agriculture. 

The question naturally arises, What can this board do for the 
farmer? Let us assume, for instance, that a group of farmers in 
Georgia wanted to organize a cooperative association but did not know 
the necessary steps to take. Upon the request of these farmers, the 
board would make a survey and investigation as to the best type of 
organization suited to their purpose, and would them advise them and 
assist them in completing their organization. There is nothing in the 
bill requiring the farmer to follow these recommendations. 

Upon application, and purely as a voluntary action, cooperative 
associations could register with the Federal board. Upon the request 
of an organization, it could call upon the board for an audit of its 
books, and each registered association would submit regular sworn 
statements as to its financial condition. What sincere cooperative 
leader would object to furnishing the members of his association with 
a statement as to the conduct of the organization or as to the eondl- 
tion of its finances? à 

Farmers are entitled to the same knowledge as to the condition and 
management of a cooperative organization to which they belong as are 
the deposifors in national banks. Scores of organizations have failed 
because of faulty handling of their finances. Proper audits would go 
a long way in keeping cooperative organizations out of financial diffi- 
culties. If an association is broke the sooner its members know it the 


er. 
. tai again, let us assume that one of the organizations registered 
by the Federal board should have difficulty in finding a market for its 
products on account of overproduction. The association could call upon 
the board for an immediate nation-wide or world-wide survey to 


determine the best outlet for this surplus. The board would act as the 
sales representative of the organization in this or in forefin countries. 

Perhaps this same organization might find it necessary to make 
specific recommendations to its members looking to an adjustment of 
acreage so that supply might more truly mect demand. To coopera- 
tives this means a “ production program,” To undertake such a pro- 
gram to-day is in violation of antitrust laws. The Capper-Haugem 
bill, among other things, would legalize production programs and 
enable organizations to exchange information in order to not only 
regulate production but to bring about more orderly marketing. 

The proposed board would not interfere with any governmental de- 
partment or agency, but it would have the power to call upon any 
Government department for assistance in handling any problem con- 
fronting any agriculture either in production, distribution, transporta- 
tion, or finance. It could call for assistance from the Departments 
of Agricuiture or Commerce, from the Federal Trade Commission, the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, the Tariff Commission, or any other 
agency of the Government. The board would be independent of any 
Government department and free te act quickly and without any of 
the encumbrances so frequently noted in Government agencies. 

The board will be the direct representative in Washington of the 
farmer selected by the farmer. Farmers could place their problems 
and difficulties before the board and either get action or select others 
to represent them. Adoption of this plan means that farmers will 
choose their own representatives on a board, clothed with all the power 
of the Federal Government, to see that the laws enacted for the bene 
fit of agriculture are properly administered. It is absurd to think that 
this can be done at the present time. For example, if a farmer wants 
to get action from the Interstate Commerce Commission to-day he has 
te hire his own. legal and traffic experts and then spend à lifetime 
arguing his case before the commission before he can ever expect to 
get relief. 

Important information from foreign countries as to the probable de- 
mand for American products or the possible competition with other 
countries as received by the Department of Agriculture or other 
agencies would be interpreted by the board and sent to associations 
in the shortest possible time. Cooperative associations would be kept 
in touch with the market needs in this and foreign countries, thus 
giving te farmers practical interpreted information which they have 
needed sinee American agriculture was first faced with its present 
economic problems, 

These are only a few of the many services which would be made 
possible under the proposed law. 

The President's agricultural conference in proposing through the 
Capper-Haugen bill to set up for agriculture the same kind of an 
agency that other industries have perfected through trade organiza- 
tions to look after their interests. It is not expected that the pro- 
posed law will be a panacea for all agricultural ills, but it is one of 
the things necessary to establish agriculture on a sound basis. There 
are other problems confronting the American farmer that must be 
solved. The proposed law interferes with no other suggested selu- 
tion of the farmer’s problem. The agricultural conference has much 
work ahead, many problems to solve, but from my association with 
the conference, I ean frankly say that each and every member of the 
conference is most desirous of working out a plan and suggesting legis- 
lation that will be constructive and will be the means of establishing 
American agriculture on a sound economic basis. 


Mr. RAKER. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. TINCHER. Certainly. ` 

Mr. RAKER. Was the Dickinson bill before your eommittee 
when it had under consideration the Capper-Haugen bill? 

Mr. TINCHER. Absolutely. 

Mr. RAKER. And the committee concluded not to report it? 

Mr. TINCHER. It was offered as a substitute for the bill 
by some member of the committee; I do not remember now 
who offered it, but by practically a unanimous vote it was 
rejected as a substitute. 

Mr. RAKER. Is it the gentleman’s view that the present 
bill before the House takes: the place of the McNary-Hangen 
bill that we had before us at the last session? 

Mr. TINCHER. No; I do not want to say that. The bill 
before the House now is an altogether different proposition to 
the McNary-Haugen bill that was before us at the last session. 
That bill established an export corporation to be handled by 
a Government agency and it was drawn along entirely different 
lines than this bill. 

Mr. RAKER. I am seeking information so that the com- 
mittee may have it. Will the gentleman, in his forcible way 
and with his familiarity with the bill, tell the committee 
briefly what is the crux of the bill and what will be accom- 
plished by this bill if it is enacted into law? 

Mr. TINCHER. I want to say on behalf of the agricultural 
commission that they worked jointly in preparing the state- 
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ment issued by Mr. Barrett, which I have just stood here and 
read to the gentleman. I could not improve on that language 
to save my life, and if the crux is not in there then there is 
not any crux at all. However, the bill will do what that 
statement says it will do. After having heard the evidence I 
honestly believe that they have not exaggerated anything in 
the statement the agricultural commission has issued. 

Mr. RAKER. Just one other question, and this is no re- 
flection upon anyone. What peculiarity had the members 
composing this commission which gave them im that short 
time an opportunity to present a bill that would improve all 
of these conditions and cure the evils that now exist? 

Mr. TINCHER. That is not a question. The only peculiari- 
ties which the men constituting the President's commission 
have are that they are honorable men; they are men past 
middle age; five of them were at the head of five of the biggest 
farm organizations in America; they were selected not because 
of their political standing but because of their connection with 
farmers, and the difference between the Haugen bill and the 
substitute offered for it is that the Haugen bill is calculated 
to do something for the farmer and it is O. K’d by the repre- 
sentatives of the farmer himself, while the substitute offered 
and on which we are called upon to vote was prepared for the 
purpose of pleasing and is calculated to please and suit the 
salaried heads of the cooperative marketing associations. 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa, Mr. RAKER and Mr. WATKINS 


rose. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Kansas yield, 
and if so, to whom? 

Mr. WATKINS. If the gentleman from California will per- 
mit, I want to answer the gentleman from Kansas through a 
Republican. 

Mr. RAKER. No. Then the reason the gentleman gives is 
because these men had experience in this matter? 

Mr. TINCHER. Yes. The gentleman must remember that 
there were lots of bills pending in Congress. They had a lot 
of Congressmen before them to explain their bills. The gentle- 
man from Iowa [Mr. Dickxrnson] explained his bill and I had 
the honor of appearing before the commission. I hoped they 
would adopt the cooperative marketing bill which I introduced 
on June 7, and I thought I had the last word on it. But I am 
not going to attempt to thwart the interests of the American 
farmer because the President's commission could not take my 
bill, which I know had more merit than the Dickinson bill 
[langhter], instead of presenting their own ideas. There is not 
anything to the substitute. If you adopt the Dickinson sub- 


stitute 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. DowELL). The time of the gentle- 
man from Kansas has expired. 

Mr. TINCHER. Mr, Chairman, I ask for three more min- 
utes, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Kansas asks unani- 
mous consent to proceed for three additional minutes. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. I would like to ask the gentle- 
man from Kansas who makes up the national cooperative pro- 
ducers and marketing associations? If it is not the farmers, 
who are producing the raw products, I am very much mis- 
taken, and nobody knows that better than the gentleman from 
Kansas. 

Mr. TINCHER. I know all about that, but I know this, too: 
If you do something for the membership it sometimes inter- 
feres with the chair-warming executive officers they have. 

I believe the five men on this commission representing the 
farmers direct come nearer speaking their sentiments than any- 
one else. There has been some mystery about this. I have been 
twitted over here somewhat by some of you men on the propo- 
sition of “What does Barrett say?“ Charlie Barrett is the 
head of the Farmers’ Union of America, and has held that 
position by reason of his qualifications longer than any other 
man in America ever held it, and I do not see why he would do 
it either, being a Democrat, but you will never ask the question 
again, “ How does Barrett stand?“ It will be perpetuated in 
the Rxconb for your reading, and I repeat that Charlie Barrett 
represents directly more farmers in America than any man who 
is opposed to this bill. 

Mr. CARTER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TINCHER. Yes. : 

Mr. CARTER. The gentleman has spoken very highly of 
Mr. Barrett, and I think very highly of him myself, but at the 
very best, he is one of the salaried men, is he not? 

Mr. TINCHER. He is a member of the President's com- 
mission. No; Charlie Barrett is not a salaried man in a co- 
operative association, 


Mr. CARTER, No; not in a cooperative association, but in 
a farmer’s association. 

Mr. TINCHER. Yes; and his interests are with the farmers, 
I hope he continues to hold his job, and if he does he will hold 
it by representing the views of the farmers. 

Mr. CARTER. That is the way the others hold theirs. 

Mr. TINCHER. No; Charlie Barrett is elected by reason o 
his qualifications, and if the bill that he recommends is passed 
the farmers can get along without a lot of these high-salaried 
gentlemen who are opposed to the bill. 

Get Shapiro's testimony and read it, and then read the 
speech of the gentleman from New York [Mr. JACOBSTEIN], 
made here the other day, and see if they have not been compar- 
ing notes, and Shapiro claims to have made over $1,000,000 
organizing the farmers, They both talk the same language. 
Get Shapiro’s testimony before our committee and read it, and 
then read the speech of the gentleman from New York, made 
here the other afternoon, and see what a coincidence it is that 
the minds of these great men are running in the same channel, 
and then consider the proposition that Mr. Shapiro has made 
over $1,000,000 by organizing farmers, and then remember also 
that most of his organizations have failed. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
all debate on this amendment and all amendments thereto 
close in 40 minutes and that the time be equally divided be- 
tween those for and against, and that the gentleman from 
Kentucky [Mr. KINCHELOE] shall control the time in favor of 
the amendment and that I may control the time against it. 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection? 

Mr. JONES. Reserving the right to object, Mr. Chairman, 
mee has just been 18 minutes used by those against the amend- 
men 

Mr. VOIGT. Mr. Chairman, I object. 

Mr. HAUGEN, Then, Mr. Chairman, I move that all debate 
on the section and all amendments thereto close in 40 minutes, 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, I offer as a sub- 
Stitute to strike out the figure “40” and insert in lieu thereof 
the figure * 60.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Iowa [Mr. DICKIN- 
80N] moves to amend the motion by striking out the figure 
40“ and inserting the figure 60.“ The question is on the 
amendment to the motion. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. Garrerr of Tennessee) there were—ayes 63, noes 54. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question now is on the motion of 
the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. HauczNn] as amended. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, I ask unani- 
mous consent, in order that there may be no difficulties about 
this, that the time may be controlled one-half for by the gentle- 
man from Kentucky and one-half against by the gentleman 
from Iowa. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recognizes the 
from Kentucky [Mr. Ktxcuetor]) for 30 minutes. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the 
committee, the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. Tixcuer]}, when- 
ever he takes the floor on a proposition in advocacy of either 
side of it, not only advocates his side of it but by innuendo, 
if not by direction, insinuates that all those who are opposed to 
him either have sinister motives themselves or are represent- 
ing some paid lobby around Washington. 

You know, I have always heard the adage that “a barking 
dog never bites,” and if that adage is true among the 
tribe it is certainly true with the gentleman from Kansas. 

I remember the gentleman from Kansas appearing here and 
cursing out the sugar lobby here in Washington, and I agreed 
with him. That was when we had up for consideration a bill 
to have the Sugar Equalization Board pay some claims, and I 
joined with the gentleman from Kansas in good faith against 
that measure, and we put up a good fight. We put up such a 
good fight that we had the proponents whipped to a frazzle, 
so they never even reported the bill to the House from the 
Committee of the Whole. That was just before the election 
of 1922. But when we came back here after the election, with 
a large number of lame ducks on hand, and that bill came up 
under a special rule, which was carried around in the pocket 
of the gentleman from Kansas, Mr. Campbell, chairman of 
the Committee on Rules, and a colleague of the gentleman 
from Kansas [Mr. Tincuxr], the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. 
TrxcHer] was out in Kansas that day; so the rest of us made 
the best fight we could, but got licked by the lame-duck yotes. 
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The gentleman also, at the last session, was very enthusiastic 


for the MeNary-Haugen bill. It was to him the last word 
in farm legislation, and the only thing that was going to put 
the farmer on his feet. It was defeated here by a decisive 
majority. The Agricultural Committee this week reported 
out the MeNary-Haugen bill in a modified form and placed it 
on the calendar. The farmers of the country are in a worse 
condition now than when it was beaten before. The gentleman 
from Kansas, who is a member of the steering committee, also 
an intermediary between the House and the White House, I 
ask him, Do you propose to go before the Rules Committee, as 
a member of the steering committee, and get them to report 
out a rule to make the McNary-Haugen bill in order? 

Mr. TINCHER. Certainly not. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Certainly; that is what I said; barking 
dogs never bite. [Laughter.] The gentleman from Kansas 
says that everybody opposed to this bill is representing cooper- 
ative market associations who have paid lobbyists in Wash- 
ington. I have nothing to say against Mr. Barrett. The gen- 
tleman from Kansas says it will be fully noted since he read 
his letter where Barrett stands. Mr. Barrett can express 
himself at a long distance better than any member of any 
organization I know of. We tried to get him before our com- 
mittee, but he wrote a letter. Let us see where Barrett stands, 
We had before our committee Charles W. Hollman, who testi- 
fied that he was secretary of the National Board of Farm Or- 
ganizations, and then he gave a list of 25 cooperative associa- 
tions he represented and spoke for. After speaking of a 
group that stand for regulation and control of cooperatives 
but which are not within the organizations that he represents, 
he says: 

The final group are those who want sympathetic assistance from 
the Government, without any regulation, registration, or control what- 
soever. The various organizations under the name of the National 
Board of Farm Organizations are unanimously agreed to that extent— 
they want sympathetic assistance. They are directly and positively 
opposed to any form, at the present time, of governmental regulation 
er control. They do not believe that that would be a sound policy 
for the United States Government to adopt with regard to coopera- 
tives. 


He is the secretary of the National Board of Farm Organi- 
zations. Who is president of that? Let us see where Barrett 
now stands. Mr. Charles E. Barrett is president of that organ- 
ization composed of 25 cooperative farm organizations. He 
comes through the secretary and says to you through the 
Agricultural Committee that they do not want any of this. 
The Republicans have been in power since 1919, in both branches 
of Congress; you have been promising the farmer remedial 
legislation ever since you came into power. 

The gentleman from Kansas, when they passed the emergency 
tariff bill on certain agricultural commodities to put the 
farmer on his feet, said that the farmer had been discrimi- 
nated against. That this tariff would make him prosperous. 
You passed that bill, and every article six months afterwards 
decreased in value in the hands of the farmer. 

Then came the Fordney-McCumber tariff bill, and you 
said you would not only put a permanent tariff on farm prod- 
ucts, but you would enact a flexible provision to increase or 
decrease the tariff on commodities 50 per cent by the Presi- 
dent, upon recommendation of the Tariff Commission. 

You did that and your own Tariff Commission recommended 
to the President an increased tariff on wheat of 12 cents. You 
put that on and made it 42 cents, and to-day wheat is selling 
for 6 cents more in Winnipeg than it is jn Minneapolis. 

The Tariff Commission recommended a reduction in the 
tariff of 1 cent a pound on sugar last fall, and the President 
of the United States was gong to act on that so quickly that 
he took it up to his hay farm in Vermont, and was going to 
act on it while he was putting up his hay, but he has not 
acted on it yet, and he is not going to act on it. If you take 
the tariff of 1 cent a pound off of sugar you would save the 
consumers of this country’$110,000 a day. And yet the sugar 
interests of this country have their lobbyists around Wash- 
ington, but no relief yet, and there will not be any. 

Now, coming back to this bill a minute. What does this 
bill do? I said in my speech the other day that there is not 
a cooperative market association in the United States for the 
bill. This is a Federal vaccination bill. The cooperative asso- 
clations say to the Federal Government, “Let us alone; we 
will work out our own destiny; all we want is sympathetic 
assistance from the Government.” ; 

But the Government says, “Oh, no; you do not know what 
you are talking about; you need a I'ttle Federal virus injected. 
Yon think it will not do you any good, but it will, and we pro- 


pose to shoot it into von.“ [Laughter and applanse.] The 
gentleman from Kansas is fostering this bill, which is a com- 
pulsory Federal vaccination bill. [Laughter.] 

Now, why am I for the Dickinson amendment? Becanse it 
takes the teeth out of this. If his amendment is adopted the 
Federal board has no power to make them register. It has 
no power to examine them, it has no power to make them 
make reports, it has no power to set up an arbitration propo- 
sition that is compulsory. The only power it has, the only 
power any cooperative board ever ought to have, is, in effect, 
saying to the cooperative associations, “We are ready to as- 
sist you; we are not going to discriminate between those who 
come in and those who stay out; we are going to help all of 
you,” without any power to register, without any control over 
it at all, just to give them assistance and encouragement. 
That is all this is. I challenge anybody's memory of legisla- 
tion in the world to produce a situation similar to this. Here 
you have a bill brought before a legislative body, the purpose 
of which is to help particular kinds of organizations, and yet 
every one of those organizations is against the bill. There 
never was anything like it in the world. As I say, they say 
it is good for you anyhow. I want to see the Dickinson sub- 
stitute adopted. 

You will have a cooperative Federal board with only co- 
operative powers to assist and encourage the cooperative as- 
sociations of this country. All of them are protesting against 
the pending bill. You have been getting telegrams from every- 
where. I invite your attention to the speech that I put in 
the Appendix of the ConcresstonaL Recorp on Monday, where 
I set out every one of these associations that are against it. 
None of them are for it. If they are not for it, why should 
we force it upon them? Because, forsooth, the President's 
commission said that we had to take this or nothing, Oh, this 
administration always comes in in the closing days of a 
session and says that we must take this or nothing. In the 
closing days of the last session they said to us that we had to 
take the McNary-Hangen bill or nothing at all, and now they 
tell us that we have to take this Haugen cooperative bill or 
that we get nothing. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Yes. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Are these cooperative marketing associa- 
tions in favor of the Dickinson substitute? 

Mr. KINCHELOE. I do not know that they are so much in 
favor of it as they are against the bill now pending. They do 
not want any regulation; but under the Dickinson bill, if the 
board has any very wholesome advice to give, of course they 
will take it. They do not want to submit themselves to Federal 
registration, where people come down and look at the books, 
and where there is no appeal to the courts. 

Mr. CARTER. ‘This takes the farmer right out of the courts 
entirely. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Absolutely. They seek to deprive the 
farmer of his right to a day in court in his own country. 
The gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Wrewiams], in his speech 
the other day, “admitted” that he was the initiator of the 
principle of the Federal commission. Mr. Hearst, of Iowa, tes- 
tified before the committee that Secretary Hoover made a 
speech last year, and he puts it in the Recorp, saying that 
he wrote the Williams bill. He not only wrote it, but he advo- 
cated it, and this agricultural commission recommended that 
Mr. Hoover be a member of this board. Another thing: I heard 
the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. TrxcHer] stand up on his 
“hind legs” before the Agricultural Committee so often and 
cuss Hoover and say that he was trying to monopolize all of 
the activities of the Agricultural Department that he made all 
of us think so, and we cut Mr. Hoover out of this bill, so far 
as being a member of the board. 

Mr, TINCHER. Oh, the gentleman never heard me curse 
Mr. Hoover in his life. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Oh, I never have heard the gentleman 
cursing in a profane way, but I have heard him say that Mr. 
Hoover was trying to monopolize everything in agriculture, 
I have heard the gentleman from Kansas talk about Mr. 
Hoover monopolizing the activities of the Agricultural Depart- 
ment, and I have heard him do that more before the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture of the House than any member on it, 
and I ask any members of that committee if that is not true. 

Mr. TINCHER. Mr. Chairman, in order that the Members 
may know the truth about this, all of our hearings and state- 
ments are printed. I never correct my remarks. I never 
abused Mr. Hoover in my life, 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Not only did the gentleman “cuss” Mr. 


Hoover but Mr. Jardine, whom the President has appointed 
Secretary of Agriculture, did more than any other citizen of 
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the United States, in my judgment, to defeat the McNary- 
Haugen bill. 

Mr. BARKLBY. Was there „ in the committee 
when this “cussing” was go on f 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Oh, that was in executive session—of 
course not. [Eaughter.} Why, after Mr. Jardine joined in with 
us against the MeNary-Haugen bill and defeated it, the Presi- 
dent asked the O. K. of Mr. Hoover, Secretary of Commerce, as 
to whom he should appoint Secretary of Agriculture, and 
finally agreed on Mr. Jardine; but before: it. was finally given 
out. that that appointment had been made, with Hoover's 
O. K., the gentleman from Kansas and the rest of the delega- 
tion had indorsed another Kansan for the position, and as soon 
as they heard what Mr. Hoover said-they jumped around and 
finally indorsed Mr. Jardine. [Applause and laughter.] 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Michigan. Mr. Chairman, in the first 
place, I want to divert my remarks long enough to say that 
Mr. Hoover did not write the bill that E introduced in this 
Congress, and, furthermore, im the speech that Mr. Hoover 
delivered, and which has been referred to, Mr. Hoover did not 
say that he had done so. He merely said that he had made 
suggestions and that those: suggestions with other suggestions 
were embedied im the bill referred to. 

Mr. KINCHELOW: Oh, that is a question as between Mr. 
Hooyer and the gentleman. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Michigan. I shall not diseuss that fur- 
ther. We have not heard: much this afternoon as to what is 
in this Dickinson bill. Anyone who is: oppesed to all legisla- 
tion by Congress. at this session can with ease to his conscience 
support the Dickinson bill, because he will get just exactly 
what he wants—nothing. { 

All through this Dickinson: bill there runs the one idea of ex- 
tending advice and counsel to the farmer, and it is proposed to 
give him: $500,000. worth of such advice. That is practically all 
there is im the Dickinson bill. I have here a letter which has 
gone to Members of Congress, from the Dairymen’s League: Co- 
operative Association, received within a day or sọ, in which 
this language, referring to the Dickinson bill, is used: 


Unlike other bills presented to Congress, it restricts the powers of 
the marketing board to advice and assistance to be rendered to the co- 
operatives through agencies created by them, and such assistance 
and aid is to be given when requested. 


Mr. VOIGT: I would ask the gentleman would he give the 
farmer $500,000 in addition to advice and assistance? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Michigan. I have not the time in five 
minutes to go over the proposals outlined. in the committee bill, 
but I want to say to yow that if this Congress addourns and all 
that it does for the farmers of this country is to provide for 
$500,000 of advice we have accomplished. very little, We will 
be subjecting ourselves to severe criticism 

Mr; DICKINSON of Iowa. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Michigan. I have not the time. I would 
suggest instead of doing this that we meet in joint conference 
with the Senate, go, out on the front steps of the Capitol, give 
three rousing cheers in favor of cooperative marketing, suspend 
the rules, and throw our hats 10 feet in the air. If we. do that, 
we will accomplish just as much for the farmers. of this country 
as we will to provide for $500,000: worth of advice. 

Mr: McSWALEN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS: of Michigan. I Will. 

Mr. McSWAIN. The gentleman is a member of the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency? i 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Michigan. I am. 

Š Mr. MoSWAIN.. It is a notable fact that that eommittee got 

a bill out for the bankers in time to be carefully considered 
more than 30 days ago. Can the gentleman explain why farm 
legislation has to wait until the tail end of the session ef the 
Congress? f[Applause.] 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Michigan. It was no doubt because-of the 
fact the President had announced that he was going to appoint 
a nonpartisan conference, which he did, and because that con- 
ference was not appointed until after election, so it would not 
influence the election or be brought into. polities; 

Mr. CARTER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. of Michigan. I can not, I have only five 
minutes. 

Mr. CARTER. I want to get some information. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman declines to yield. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Michigan. I have not the time, otherwise 
I would be very glad to yield. That conference took this 
whole subject up and spent three or four weeks around the 
table, heard the different elements of the country who are in- 
terested in the various phases of this matter, and then pre- 


sented a program to this House. Now, do you want to take 
a substitute prepared in the interest of those who are opposed 
to all legislation, and adopt that in preference to a weil 
thought-out plan that has not only run the gauntlet of the 
President's conference, but has been considered some two 
weeks by our Committee on Agriculture of this House? 

The CHAIRMAN, ‘The time of the gentleman has expired, 

Mr: HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield two minutes to the 
gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Lozter]. 

Mr. LOZIER. Mr. Chairman, representing a great agricul- 
tural district largely engaged im diversified farming, I am, of 
course, vitally interested in any proposed legislation which has 
for its object the alleviation of the present economical conditions 
of the agricultural classes. I have given careful consideration 
to alli the pending proposals that are intended to improve agri- 
cultural conditions. Candor compels me to say that in my 
humble opinion none of these measures will afford substantial 
and permanent relief for the agricultural classes. All are, at 
best, only gestures toward relief of existing conditions. In the 
last analysis they are only palliative measures. They do not 
and will not go to the heart of the perplexing problem. 

No new, novel, or compreliensive plan of relief is proposed. 
They offer nothing that will relieve the farmer from the eco- 
nomic handicap under which he has so long suffered. 

T therefore find myself unable to work up very much en- 
thusiasm over this bill or over the proposed amendments. I 
am, nevertheless, exceedingly anxious to do everything that 
ean be done for the relief of the farming classes. They are 
far from prosperous, the administration, the newspapers, and 
periodicals to the contrary notwithstanding. I am sorry that 
æ real, honest-to-goodness, comprehensive plan has not been 
proposed. We will get nowhere by playing with the subject. 
It is still the paramount issue, in my opinion, There can be 
no social rest or economic peace until the farmer is given 
equality of opportunity with other vocational groups. 

However, I understand the President favors the bill we are 
now considering and that he desires its enactment. I know, 
of course, that this measure reflects the conelusions and recom- 
mendations of the Agricultural Commission: appointed by the 
President. This being true I will not oppose this bill, although 
E am convinced that it is a makeshift and that it will prove 
a very great disappointment to the farmers. If I should op- 
pose this bill and it should be defeated, then the President 
and his party would be in a position to say that the law, if 
enacted, would have worked wonders, and many would concur 
in that opinion. F am therefore willing to accept the bill for 
what it is worth, give it a fair trial, and see what it will do. 
I sincerely hope this is a better bill than I think it is. I 
would like to see it succeed. 

I shall therefore vote for the bill. This is the administra- 
tion bill. If it affords the farmers: no relief the responsibility 
is on the President, beeause we are given to understand that 
we must take this bill or nothing. This measure may furnish 
the groundwork for a real, well-considered farm-relief measure 
at the coming: session of Congress. 

Mr: DICKINSON of Iowa. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr: LOZIER. I regret that I cam not yield as I have only 
two minutes. I have no time to discuss this matter in detail. 

I am not willing to play polities when it comes to farm 
legislation. I am willing to go along with the President and 
vote for the enactment of this legislation and give it a fair 
trial, because if we do not the responsibility for having inter- 
fered with thé program of the President will rest upon us. So 
Lam going to support the pending bill. Not because it is per- 
fect, not because it will give adequate relief, but I am: not ga- 
ing to place myself in the attitude: of opposition toward the 
administration om this bill when I know if we defeat this bill 
we will get nothing. If this bill has any merit it can be ascer- 
tained between this time and the time the next Congress con- 
venes.. For that reason I am opposed to the Dickinson amend- 
ment, because, at best, it is more of a weakling than the origi- 
nal bill. 

The CHATRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Mr. Chairman, I yield five: minutes: to 
the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Voter]. [Applause.] 

Mr, VOIGT. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, the object of 
both ef these bills is to encourage cooperation among the 
farmers of the country, and as I have already said I shall go 
along with the committee on the Haugen bill, but I am: seriously 
opposed to those features of the Haugen bill which are in effect 
compulsory. The Dickinson bill is in all substantial particulars 
the same thing as the committee or Haugen bill except there 
are omitted. from it what, in my judgment, are these compul- 
sory or bad features. Now, I call attention again to the 
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Haugen bill at page 9, where it is provided that when a co- 
operative applies for registration that it must satisfy this 
Federal board that its method of doing business is sound. 

I am opposed to that. I think it is a very serious matter to 
say to a cooperative organization that notwithstanding it is 
doing business within the law and there is no objection to its 
course of business, yet nevertheless if it seeks to register down 
here in Washington, this Government board can direct the 
method by which it shall do its business. We do not demand 
that of any other organization or business in this country, and 
if you can direct the manner in which the cooperative business 
organizations or any other organizations shall do business, then 
you have made yourself a dictator over that business, I am 
not willing for my part to set up a governmental agency which 
ean have the power of life and death over these cooperatives, 
I want an organization here like the board provided for in the 
Dickinson bill, to guide and encourage cooperation among the 
farmers of this country, or preferably an increased appropria- 
tion to the Department of Agriculture for expanding its present 
work along this line. 

There was a letter read here from Mr. Barrett. Mr. Bar- 
rett calls attention to some of the valuable features in the 
Haugen bill, and calls attention specifically to the fact that 
this board may set up arbitration for cooperatives; that it may 
under circumstances audit the books of cooperatives; that 
these cooperatives may have a voice in the selection of this 
board. Now, gentlemen, I am not opposed to the cooperatives 
of the country having that power, and I am not opposed to con- 
ferring those benefits upon them. But what does the Haugen 
bill do? It says, in effect, to the cooperatives that As the price 
of these privileges you must come down here to Washington 
and register, and before we will register you we are going to 
have something to say about how you are going to conduct 
your business.” 

That is the thing that I am opposed to. I see no reason 
why, for instance, arbitration can not be provided for all of 
the cooperatives of the United States. They are all paying 
taxes; they are all engaged in the cooperative movement. 
Why, in the name of common sense, should we limit the bene- 
fits of this bill, the auditing of books, the arbitration, a voice 
in the selection of this board, the grading of commodities, and 
so forth, to cooperatives that are registered? 

I say, give us the Dickinson bill and we shall do something 
real for the encouragement of the cooperative movement. 
[Applause.] 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield fiye minutes to the 
gentleman from Kansas [Mr. TINCHER]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Kansas is recog- 
nized for five minutes. 

Mr. TINCHER. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, to the personal allusions of certain gentlemen I shall 
make no reference, except to state that I shall not touch my 
remarks; I shall not make any change in them; and if any 
Member of this body or any colleague of mine thinks that I 
said that anybody was actuated by a lobby in standing for the 
bill, I ask you in examining my remarks to bear in mind that 
that statement on the floor is comparable to other statements 
made of a personal nature by the distinguished gentlemen. 

Now, the gentleman who has just left the floor, the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin [Mr. Voicr], is probably as able a Repre- 
sentative as there is in Congress to represent his party views, 
and he comprehends this proposition. He has found the only 
objection that exists, in his judgment, to the bill that is advo- 
cated here by the President’s commission. I anticipate that no 
one will be able to point out,a worse fault in the bill than the 
gentleman from Wisconsin has pointed out. I have for him 
the highest personal regard. I do not quarrel with bim be- 
cause he belongs to a political party different from my own. 
I have no right to quarrel with him because he belongs to a 
party that has for its purpose and has had, since Calvin Cool- 
idge took the office of President, the destruction of Calvin 
Coolidge. I do not quarrel with him because neither party 
has any power to cooperate with his party to prevent anything 
from being enacted into law. But I am somewhat surprised at 
some of the new associates he has in the enterprise. 

Here is a proposition that he says is “ bad” in this bill. He 
says you must defeat it. You will find it at the bottom of page 
8 and on page 9. The cooperatives shall register. The Dill 
provides: 

If the board finds as to any association making application for regis- 
tration, that the association is duly and legally organized under the 
law of any State or Territory or the District ef Columbia; that the 
association is qualified or composed and operated as provided in sec- 
tion 22, and in the case of a clearing house or terminal market asso- 


ciation that such association Is suitable for the purposes specified in 
such section; and that the financial standing and business methods of 
the association are sound, 


Oh, what a terrific power that is to give to the board! What 
does the converse mean? Why wonld you amend that to please 
the distinguished gentleman from Wisconsin? You can change 
it easily and provide that the board shall admit to membership 
and have designation as a cooperative every fly-by-night organi- 
zation in the United States, regardless of the financial standing 
or their business methods. [Applause.] That is his idea. 
That is in accordance with the great La Follette platform, on 
which he stands. But that is not in accord with good business 
or good government, according to my view of good government. 
That is his objection to the administration bill. 
poe VOIGT. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield right 

ere? 

Mr. TINCHER. Yes. 

Mr. VOIGT. The gentleman asked me in substance what I 
would do if I were to rewrite that measure. 
Mr. TINCHER. No; I did not do that. 

take my time. 

Mr. VOIGT. The gentleman has asked how that can be 
changed? If you are going to have registration, you should 
register those cooperatives that are doing business according to 
law. 

Mr. TINCHER. Well, that would mean the same thing. 
But that is not your plan. Your plan is to vote for the Dickin- 
son amendment, hoping to get enough help over here to defeat 
the administration in carrying out an agricultural program. 
You ask why we did not report this bill out of the Committee 
on Agriculture immediately after the commission's report? We 
had the same fight there that we have here. No political party 
has a majority in this Congress. Combinations of the opposi- 
tion can defeat the will of the administration here, and they 
propose to do it to-day, even though they do it at the expense 
of the American people. [Applause.] 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to 
the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Jones]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas is recognized 
for five minutes. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the House: 
An old law professor said to his class, “ Young men, when you 
have the facts of the case, talk about the facts; if you have the 
law of the case, talk about the law, but if you have neither 
the law nor the facts, give the opposition h—1.” That seems 
to be the philosophy of the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. 
TINCHER]. He has neither the law nor the facts in the case, 
and he has done nothing but talk about his opponents. He 
devoted about half of his speech to abusing the representatives 
of the farm organizations. 

Gentlemen of the House, the trouble has been that for the 
last 100 years every other business in the United States has 
had its representatives here but the farmers have not. Now, 
for the first time in the glorious history of this country they 
have representatives here and they have given us some very 
vauable information. Have not they as much right to send 
representatives here as any other organization has? 

The opposition to this bill is evidenced by the resolutions 
adopted and -presented by various farm organizations, The 
bill is opposed by Mr. Poteet, the secretary of the National 
Council of Farm Organizations, which controls a great number 
of farm organizations. It is opposed by J. W. Brubacker, 
president of the Pennsylvania Farm Bureau. The New York 
Dairymen’s League is opposed to the bill; J. T. Orr, president 
of the Texas Farm Bureau Cotton Federation, is opposed to 
the measure. J. W. Batchelor is opposed to the bill, as is 
James E. Cashaman, president of the Minnesota Farm Bureau 
Federation. I have a number of letters in opposition to the 
bill, among them letters from the American Fruit and Vege- 
table Producers’ Association, from the National Council of 
Cooperative Marketing Producers’ Federation, and a number 
of others which I might mention. I believe I am safe in say- 
ing that all of these representatives would prefer the Dickinson 
substitute to the Haugen bill. 

Gentlemen of the House, I am going to offer an amendment 
to the Dickinson amendment. I have a substitute for this 
bill which I desire to offer at the proper time in the event 
the Dickinson substitute is defeated. The substitute which 
I shall offer would enlarge the Capper-Volstead Act and in- 
crease the appropriation for the proper division in the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. I believe the only practical thing to do 
is to support the Dickinson amendment, to which I shall offer 
an amendment, broadening the Capper-Volstead Act, so as to 
give the cooperatives additional immunities and which has the 


I knew you would 


approval of a great many of the representatives of these farm 
organizations. 

I have no apology to make for consulting with the repre- 
sentatives of farm organizations. They represent farm organi- 
zations and are entitled to speak for the farmer. If they can 
not, who can? Would you deny the farmers the privilege of 
having their paid representatives at Washington, whose duty 
it shall be to see that the interests of the farmer are pro- 
tected and that all of their legal rights are protected? I say 
it is right that he should have those representatives here. 
If they turn traitor to him he can discharge them, and they 
know it. They are representing his true interests. 
` Now, the trouble with the original Haugen bill, gentlemen 
of the House, is the licensing and registration features, and 
because they are eliminated from the Dickinson bill I pro- 
pose to support the Dickinson bill. I take this position: I 
am going to support what I believe is the real interest of 
agriculture regardless of whether it pleases anyone else or 
not. The Dickinson bill does not have the license and regis- 
tration features. If you once require that any cooperative 
organization be licensed by a Federal board that Federal 
hoard, even though the original bill does not give them all 
the powers they want, can come in and tie onto an ap- 
propriation bill any year a little sentence or two which 
will enlarge their powers. A board can always give a plausi- 
ble excuse for its continued existence and for the enlargement 
of its powers. They may tie on a sentence that would destroy 
the cooperative organizations of this country. 

I am opposed to the original Haugen bill because-I believe 
it would tend to wreck the farmers’ hopes and to destroy 
the progress he has made, Therefore, I shall favor the Dickin- 
son substitute. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Tirson). 
man from Texas has expired. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
the amendment which I shall offer to the Dickinson bill be 
read at the present time for the information of the committee. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Green). The gentleman from Texas 
asks unanimouse consent that an amendment which he pro- 
poses to offer be read for the information of the committee. 
Is there objection? 

There was no objection? 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Jones of Texas to the amendment offered 
by Mr. Dickinson of lowa: Strike out section 7 and insert in lieu 
thereof the following: 

“Sec, 7. That hereafter, in addition to privileges included under the 
act entitled ‘An act to authorize associations of producers of agricul- 
tural products,’ approved February 18, 1922, that persons engaged in 
the production of agricultural products, as farmers, planters, ranchers, 
dairymen, or nut or fruit growers, may act together in associations, 
corporate or otherwise, with or without capital stock, in collectively 
processing, preparing for market, handling and marketing in interstate 
and foreign commerce such products of persons so engaged, and such 
persons, as well as such associations, may act singly or collectively in 
carrying out such purposes, including the following purposes: 

“(a) Exchanging crop and market information, either by direct 
exchange or through a common exchange agency. 

„(p) Making and carrying out programs for the orderly production 
and marketing of the agricultural products of individuals so engaged, 
including programs to adjust the supply of such products to the de- 
mands therefor; and 

„(e) Pooling and storing such products and pooling the proceeds “of 
the sales of such products, upon such terms as the association and its 
members agree.” 

And in section 9, before the word “ nothing,” insert the following: 
Except a provided in section 7 hereof.” 


The CHAIRMAN. Under the agreement, as the Chair under- 
stands it, the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. KINCHELOE] has 
5 minutes remaining and the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. 
Havcen] 18 minutes. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield three minutes to the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. JACOBSTEIN]. 

Mr. JACOBSTEIN. Mr. Chairman, I rise merely to reply 
to a statement made by the gentleman from Kansas [Mr, 
TINCHER]. 

The gentleman from Kansas [Mr. TrncHER], without men- 
tioning names, referred to some remarks that were made yes- 
terday by myself and published in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
of February 24, in opposition to the Haugen cooperative mar- 
keting bill. 

The gentleman from Kansas implied that my remarks and 
my ideas came from Mr. Shapiro, a gentleman who has been 
active in organizing and promoting cooperative enterprises in 
this country. I am sure the gentleman from Kansas does not 
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want to intentionally mislead this House, and, therefore, I am 
sure he will be glad to correct the false implication in his 
remarks, The statement that I am about to make likewise 
relieves Mr. Shapiro of any responsibility for anything con- 
tained in my yesterday’s speech. 

I do not know Mr. Shapiro. Mr. Shapiro does not know me. I 
have neyer been in conference with him on any subject. I 
met him only once in my life, and that was when I was for- 
mally introduced to him about five years ago in my home town, 
Rochester, N. Y. I have never received a communication from 
Mr. Shapiro on this subject, nor have I ever written him. 

My speech was made without his knowledge and without his 
assistance. In the light of this statement, I hope the gentleman 
from Kansas will be courteous enough to withdraw his state- 
ment which he made by implication with respect to my re- 
marks on this bill. 

While I am on the floor I want to reiterate my opposition 
to this harmful legislation, As I said yesterday, this bill is 
the “politician’s alibi and the farmer's lullaby.” The good 
provisions of this bill are unnecessary and the bad ones are 
gold bricks. The sound principles in the bill merely duplicate 
the work now being done in the United States Department of 
Agriculture and other governmental agencies. The new bureau 
which this bill would create is a pond where five lame ducks 
may swim at $10,000 per year. 

New York State ranks seventh in the list with respect to 
agricultural cooperation, both as to number of farms and the 
volume of products marketed by cooperatives. I come from a 
district famous the world over for its apples and its peaches 
and a score of other agricultural products of the finest quality. 
There are a number of farmer cooperatives in this district. 
The largest and best known is that of the Western New York 
Fruit Growers’ Cooperative Packing Association, I received 
only this morning two telegrams representing the views of this 
organization, protesting against this particular bill and this 
general type of legislation. The first telegram is from M. C. 
Burritt, active in this organization and respected in western 
New York and elsewhere as au authority on farm problems: 


HILTON, N. Y., February 25, 1925. 


MEYER JAcoBSTEIN, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C.: 

Replying your telegram, am personally opposed to recommendations 
President's commission on cooperative marketing. Believe Federal 
marketing board inadvisable and unnecessary, because would tend tq 
unduly promote cooperatives and to duplication of functions established 
departments, All that cooperatives need is expert assistance to study 
problems and advise remedies for difficulties. Registration may be 
O. K., but supervision and control decidedly not desired by New York 
cooperatives. Believe with small additional funds Department of Agri- 
culture is already prepared to render all assistance needed. 

M. C. BURRITT. 


The second telegram is from the president of this Copperstya 
association, and is as follows: 


ROCHESTER, N. Y., February 25, 1925, 
MEYER JACOBSTEIN, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. 0.: 


Have been in communication with M. C. Burritt. Have seen his wire, 
and we are in accord with recommendations made by him. 
Western New Yorx FRUIT Growers’ 
COOPERATIVE PACKING ASSOCIATION, 
Per W. J. HALL, President. 


Dr. James E. Boyle, professor of rural economy in the New 
York State College of Agriculture, an authority on the subject 
of cooperative marketing, a man who has traveled all over the 

country studying this phase of agricultural economics, is 
strongly opposed to this pending agricultural legislation. In 
his letter of protest he refers specifically to a passage in Presi- 
dent Coolidge’s speech made at the White House January 5, 
1925, and I will close by quoting this passage: 


Firmly as I believe in this procedure, and unqualified as is my coit- 
fidence in the ability of our farming community to formulate and ad- 
minister such a program, I want to make plain that I am no blind be- 
liever in any magical attributes of the cooperative proceeding, A good 
deal that is positively mischievous has been put about in this regard. 
There is a school of cooperators who seem to believe that the program 
can be started at the top and built downward, They want the Gov- 
ernment, or the banks, or philanthropics, or Providence to lay out a 
scheme big enough to cover the country, set its machinery moving, 
guarantee it all needed capital, and then invite the farmers to sit in 
the places reserved for them and proceed to garner their profits. Let 


me say that I offer no such Aladdinlike project, I want society as a 
whole to help; but I want the farmers to do their share, and I warn 
them that this will be the lion’s share, 
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Cooperation must start from the soil, It must have its beginnings 
in small and modest units. It must train the people who are to use it, 
to think cooperatively. That will be a process requiring time and at- 
tended with failures. As the people learn the lesson, their particular 
projects in cooperation will gain strength, will command increasing con- 
fidence, will expand the benefits to their members. The coordination 
of these local units will follow, bringing them at last with sueh a work- 
ing articulation as experience shall prove practicable. 


Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the 
gentieman from Indiana [Mr. PURNELL]. 

Mr. PURNELL. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, in spite of all the extraneous matter that has crept 
into this debate, the issue is very simple. Those who oppose 
the passage of cooperative marketing legislation at this session, 
those who oppose the President's program, those who oppose 
the report of the agricultural commission appointed by the 
President, will support the Dickinson amendment. 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, PURNELL. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. Does the gentleman think they 
would be any less valuable Members of Congress if they are 
conscientious!y opposed to the provisions of this bill, if they did 
do that than they would be otherwise? 

Mr. PURNELL. I am not discussing the question of con- 
science, I am talking about the practical effect of voting for 
the Dickinson amendment. It means no cooperative marketing 
legislation at this session of Congress, 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PURNELL.. I can not yield. I only have five minutes. 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. The gentleman knows this amend- 
ment can be enacted into law just as easily as the Haugen bill. 

Mr. PURNELL. Absolutely; I grant you that. Wecan enact 
it into law and it would be equivalent to throwing up our hats 
and giving three cheers for the farmers. The purposes of the 
Dickinson amendment can be accomplished by already existing 
agencies through the Department of Agriculture. 

I see no reason why cooperative marketing associations in 

the United States that want to come within the purview of this 
law should hesitate to register. The gentleman from Kansas 
stated it in a nutshell when he said that without registration 
and without supervision we bring into the fold and under the 
sanction of the Federal Government every fly-by-night organ- 
ization in the country, 
. The Dickinson amendment has no teeth in it, and I am 
frank to say we have taken many of the teeth out of the 
bill as it stands before you to-day, and we did that, let me 
say to the gentleman from Kentucky, largely upon the sugges- 
tion of Mr. Sykes, who represents the largest group of cooper- 
atives in the United States. Yet we have been confronted 
here a number of times. with the statement that no cooperatives 
are urging this legislation. 

Our committee held two weeks of exhaustive hearings on 
this subject, at the conclusion of which Mr. Sykes, who, accord- 
ing to his own statement in the hearings, is president of the 
Chicago Producers’ Commission, an organization which repre- 
sents more than 300,000 livestock farmers of the Middle West, 
sat down and line by line went over this bill with us and 
suggested amendments which took out of it the objectionable 
things that were urged against the bill by the cooperatives. 
Mr. Sykes did not want brought in under this act the old-line 
agencies. I agreed with him. If we are to have a cooperative 
marketing bill, let us have it apply exclusively to cooperatives 
and not compel them to serve side by side with their acknowl- 
edged enemies. 

After these cooperatives have registered and have entered 
into this simple agreement with the Federal cooperative mar- 
keting board here is what they agree to do—here is the 
thing that the gentlemen who oppose the bill object to their 
doing—first, they agree to submit a semiannual report of their 
financial condition to the Federal cooperative marketing board. 
Is there anything wrong with that? Is there any reason why 
these cooperatives. who come within the purview of this act 
should not once a year submit to this Federal agency a report 
showing their financial. condition? 

Next they agree that this board shall settle disputes as 
to grades, trade practices, and conditions of products. Is there 
any reason why honest differences between cooperative asso- 
ciations should not be submitted for arbitration to this Fed- 
eral board? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Indiana 
has expired. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield the gentleman one 
more minute. 

Mr. PURNELL. Let me suggest the third indignity to which 
these cooperatives must submit. They may use the word 


“Federal” on their labels and on their stationery, which is 
notice to the public that deals with or through them that 
they have come within the power of this act and are willing 
to submit their reports annually or semiannually to the Gov- 
ernment for inspection. 

Then these cooperatives are permitted to use this further 
statement that they are members of the Federal Cooperative 
Market Association. Gentlemen, I submit that we have taken 
most of the teeth out of this bill, but we have left enough in it 
to give a general supervision over the cooperatives withont 
coercion or damage to any individual association or the mem- 
bers thereof. [Applause.] 

Mr. KINCHELOB. Mr. Chairman, I yield four minutes to 
the gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. FULMER]. 

Mr. FULMER. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, I believe that my colleagues, both Democrats and 
Republicans on the Agricultural Committee, as well as Mem- 
bers of the House, have observed since I have been a Member 
of Congress and of the Committee on Agriculture that I am 
deeply interested in agriculture and the agricultural interest 
of this country. I was born and reared on a cotton farm, I 
am now actively engaged in farming, therefore I believe I know 
whereof I speak when it comes to legislation for or against the 
agricultural interest. 

My purpose in coming to Congress was, first, to represent 
my State; second, to represent my country as a whole, I will 
say to my Republican friends on my left who represent the 
West and Northwest, that your interest being identical with 
ours of fhe South, my campaign slogan when elected to Con- 
gress was that I would try to make friends with you so as to 
be able to work together with you for agriculture. I realize 
that if we can pass any constructive legislation which would 
help your people and increase your prosperity, such legislation 
would directly help our people because of an increase in your 
purchasing power, a greater demand for our cotton would be 
brought about. . 

I voted for a rule on this bill, H. R. 12348, because I believe 
that all legislation haying merit should be put squarely before 
the Congress for debate and subject to amendment. 

Although we have had considerable hearings on this bill be- 
fore our committee [Committee on Agriculture] yet of all the 
farmers and representatives speaking for farm organizdtions 
not one appeared before our committee asking to be heard in 
favor of it. I challenge any member of the committee now to 
stand up and deny this statement. 

Now, let us see what Governor Cary, who is chairman of 
the President’s commission, had to say about it. My good 
friend Swank, of Oklahoma, asked the governor the direct 
question if he knew of any representatives of any cooperative 
associations who approved of the bill. Mr. Cary answered: 


The man whom. I consider the best cooperative man in the country 
approves the plan outlined by our conference. I refer to Mr. Merritt. 


Why certainly, Mr. Merritt is for it, for he is one of the 
President’s commissioners, Why could not the chairman of 
the commission think of some one else besides Mr. Merritt? 

Mr. Taber, another one of the commissioners appointed by 
the President, while testifying before our committee was asked 
by Mr. KINOHELOE, of Kentucky, the following question: 


Has there been anybody before your commission who is for this bill, 
except Mr. Merritt? 
Mr. TABER. Yes; a great many; and I will put the Ust in the record. 


And right here I would like to read into the Recorp such 
list of those appearing before the President's agricultural con- 
ference, showing institutions. or organizations represented: 


Mr. E. G. Montgomery, United States Department of Commerce. 

Mr. Elwood. Mead, United States Department of the Interior. 

Mr. H. C. Taylor, United States Department of Agriculture. 

Mr. S. H. McCrory, United States Department of Agriculture, 

Mr. Henry C. Hall, Interstate Commerce Commission. 

Mr. W. v. Hardie, Interstate Commerce Commission. 

Mr. G. B. Winston, Undersecretary, United States Treasury Depart- 
ment. 

Mr. A. F. Woods, president Land Grant College Association, 

Mr. Bugene Meyer, director, War Finance Corporation, 

Mr. M. L. Corey, member Federal Farm Loan Board. 

Mr. W. S. Culbertson, member Tariff Commission. 


Mr. W. G. Campbell, United States Department of Agriculture. 
Mr. A. W. Miller, United Statc: Department of Agriculture. 
Mr. C. L. Marlatt, United States Department of Agriculture. 
Mr. W. B. Greeley, United States Forest Service. 

Mr. O. C. Merrill, Federal Power Commission. 

Mr. J. B. Campbell, member Interstate Commerce Commission. 
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Mr. R. A. Cooper, Federal Farm Loan Bureau. 

Mr. A. F. Woods, president Univerity of Maryland. 

Mr. Edward A. Brand, secretary National Tanners’ 
America. 

Mr. Hubert Work, Secretary of the Interior. 

Mr. J. R. Mohler, United States Department of Agriculture. 

Mr. C. L. Marlatt, chairman Federal Horticultural Board. 

Mr. C. L. Christensen, United States Department of Agriculture. 

Mr. L. S. Tenny, Bureau of Agricultural Economics, Department of 
Agriculture. 

Mr. Herbert Hoover, Secretary of Commerce, 

Mr. H. M. Gore, Secretary of Agriculture. 

Mr: George T. Bell, attorney, Washington, D. C. 


The above named 28 persons as inserted into the record by 
Mr. Taber, who appeared before his commission, certainly do 
not represent cooperative associations but various departments 
of the Government; moreover, six college presidents are in- 
cluded in the number. 

The following gentlemen representing livestock exchanges 
also appeared before the commission: 

E. C. Brown, president National Livestock Association (Exchange). 

A. G. Prey, president Denver Livestock Exchange. 

A. T. Werthmier, president Chicago Livestock Exchange. 

J. P. Swift, Kansas City Livestock Exchange. 

A. F. Stryker, Omaha Livestock Exchange. 

J. S. Boyd, secretary National Livestock Exchange. 


Certainly these are not the men whom Mr. Taber would 
have us believe appeared before his committee to represent 
the farmers of this country. Why, gentlemen, this list con- 
tains the name of J. P. Swift, of Kansas City, who is the big- 
gest competitor of the Farmers’ Cooperative Live Stock Asso- 
ciation in Kansas. I am not surprised at Mr. Taber and his 
commission in recommending in their report to the Congress 
that farmers’ cooperative associations should take in these 
terminal exchanges and distributers, for that is just what 
Mr. Swift and others who would like to run the cooperative 
businesses would naturally want. I suspect that is why Mr. 
Swift appeared before the commission, so that he might tell 
its members how nicely the lion and the lamb could sleep to- 
gether under this Federal board that they will be able to name 
for the President. Here is what Mr. TINCHER, of Kansas, and 
Mr. Sykes had to say about Mr. Swift when the latter testified 
before our committee: 


Mr. Trxcuer. The largest competitor you have in Kansas City is a 
man that is now president of a live-stock exchange, isn't that so? 

Mr. Syxes. Is that the Farmers’ Union? 

Mr. TINCHER. No; I mean the individual who has appeared before 
the commission, Mr. Swift. ‘There would not be any occasion in the 
world for designating Jack Swift as a farmers’ cooperative, because 
he spends all his time preaching against farmers’ cooperatives over 
the country. 


Although Mr. Sykes's reply to Mr. Tincer was cut out of 
the hearing, he stated that Mr. TINcHER was absolutely right. 
Yet, gentlemen, Mr. Swift is one of the star witnesses appear- 
ing before the commission in behalf of the farmers of Kansas, 
although Mr. TincHER—a Kansan—admits that Jack wift is 
doing all that he can to paralyze cooperatives. 

Mr. Taber also gives us a list of names listed as representa- 
tives of American Council of Agriculture. Included in this 
list is the name of Mr. George N. Peek, president of American 
Conncil of Agriculture, who appeared before our committee 
representing his organization. Let us see what Mr. Peek as 
spokesman for this bunch of farmer’s friends said ahout the 
President’s conference report while testifying before our com- 
mittee in replying to a question from my good friend, TINCHER. 


Mr. PEET, I do not see, Mr. TINCHER, in whose benefit, as I stated 


zn that memorandum, such a policy as defined in the conference report 
can be except that of an exporter. 


Mr. Hearst is also included in the American Council of Agri- 
culture list of representatives appearing before Mr. Taber's 
commission. Let us see what he has to say: 


Mr. SINCLAIR. In your judgment, do you think that a cooperative 
bill will save your hog raisers that are now losing money on the hogs 
that they are raising; do you think if this committee passes this bill 
that it will save the hog raisers that are losing money on hogs in 
Iowa now? 

Mr. Hearst. We haye no difficulty in marketing our hogs coopera- 
tively in Iowa. 


Council of 


Mr. Sixckam. You have no difficulty? 
Mr. Hearst. We have no difficulty in marketing cooperatively in 
Iowa. 


Mr. Srvcuarr, If this bill is passed by. the committee can you see 
how it will in any way increase the price that you are going to get 
for yaur hogs? i 

Mr. Hearst. Our people do not ask for any cooperative measure, 
but we are not against it if it will do anybody any good. They do 
ask for the export corporation, 

Mr. SINCLAIR. In your opinion, will it do any good? 

Mr. Hearst. I think not, materially; I mean the cooperative bill. 
I am sure of it. 

Mr. Srxctare. Then this legislation, if we do pass it, is not going 
to save the Iowa farmers from bankruptcy then? 

Mr. Hearst. No; not a cooperative marketing bill. 


When Mr. Sykes appeared before our committee I asked him 
if this bill should pass would he, as representative of his or- 
ganization, be getting what he wanted, and he answered, “ No, 
sir.” He further stated that it would take five years for it to 
be worked out in : 1y way that the farmers would get what 
they would term even “ negligible relief.” 

I understand that Mr. Walton Poteet, of Texas, along with 
two or three other gentlemen, appeared before Mr. Taber's com- 
mission; yet Mr. Poteet, representing his organization in Texas, 
is absolutely against this legislation. The Tobacco Growers’ 
Cooperative Association—in fact, every cooperative association 
that I have heard mentioned—is opposed to this legislation. 

I can speak for the cotton cooperative associations, especially 
of South Carolina, and can state that they are getting along 
fine and growing on a very sound and satisfactory basis, and 
that they do not want any legislation along these lines. I will 
read into the Recorp here a letter from the South Carolina Cot- 
ton Growers’ Cooperative Association: 


SOUTH CAROLINA COTTON GROWERS’ COOPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, 
Columbia, S. C., February 9, 1925, 
Hon. H. P. FULMER, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

My Dran Mu. FULMER: At a meeting of the board of directors of the 
South Carolina Cotton Growers’ Cooperative Association held Wednes- 
day, February 4, a resolution was unanimously passed asking the South 
Carolina delegation in Congress to oppose any legislation at this time 
affecting the cooperative associations. It was the unanimous view of 
the board that the cooperatives were making splendid progress at this 
time, and that all they desire now is a fair and just administration of 
laws already enacted. The board was especially strong in its opposi- 
tion to Federal encroachment or supervision of these associations. 

We sincerely hope that you will take the leadership in fighting any 
measures along this line. 

With regards, I am 

Very truly yours, 
HaroLp C. BROOKS, Secretary. 

It appears to me that Members who have seen years of 
service in Congress, even longer than I have served, would 
sometime in their legislative career stop and think seriously 
what it really means to pass legislation setting up bureau after 
bureau in Washington, wholly managed and run by a commis- 
sion or board composed of Cabinet officers and other men 
appointed by the President, who, in a large number of instances 
represent any other interest but the one that they are sup- 
posed to represent. Although I am no attorney, yet I can 
convince any sane, unbiased man that the whole plan con- 
templated under the bill now under consideration is but a 
scheme worked out by the Secretary of Commerce, Mr. Hoover, 
who, if statements are true, represents the great exporting 
interests of this country and not agriculture. 

As previously stated, Mr. Peek, as president of the Ameri- 
ean Council of Agriculture, of Moline, III., appeared before 
this commission and before our committee and made the state- 
ment that he was against this legislation. It should be remem- 
bered, too, that he represented 2,500,000 farmers. 

Mr, Peek further stated: 

I have every reason to believe, and I think I know, that Mr. Hoover 
is the personal adviser of the President of the United States on agri- 
cultural matters, and has been since 1922. 


Hence he offered the following resolution to our committee: 


The appointment of a congressional committee of either the House 
of Representatives or of the Senate, or of both, to investigate: 
` (a) Mr. Hoover's activities in encroaching either personally or 
through his department upon the functions of the Department of 
Agriculture. These are, I think, in conflict with the fundamental law 
creating the department. 

(b) Mr. Hoover's connection, directly or indirectly, with the recom- 
mendations of the President's agricultural conference; his connec- 
tion with the reports and publicity of that conference, and his part 
in defining an agricultural policy contrary to the traditions of Ameri- 
can agriculture, 
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(c) His well-known friendship and connection, if any, with export- 
ers of farm products. 

(d) Mr. Hoover's connection with the report and publicity that the 
resignation of certain bureau chiefs in the Department of Agriculture 
would soon be requested. It is only just that the rights of great 
and good men who have loyally supported the policies of the head of 
their department should be protected before their life work is relegated 
to the scrap heap. 

In submitting this statement I do so without disrespect to any 
department of the Government or to any individual connected with 
the Government. I realize that this is a great national question upon 
which there are different points of view, and that there may be the 
honest differences of opinion due to natural and unavoidable con- 
lets of interest. However, I regard the future policy of the Nation 
toward agriculture as being so serious and of such importance that I 
feel it is my duty as one well acquainted with the views of agri- 
culture to express myself as clearly as I can without intending in 
any way to indulge in captious criticism of any individual or of any 
school of thought in connection with this subject. 


Now, let us see if we can help Mr. Peek out in his contention. 

On October 25, 1924, and on November 1, 1924, a certain arti- 
cle by Mr. Hoover appeared on the subject of Cooperative 
marketing“ You will find this article printed on pages 388- 
889 in Serial CG, Part II, of the hearings before the Committee 
on Agriculture. I challenge any man to deny that the con- 
ference report is not practically word for word in accordance 
with the views set forth by Mr. Hoover. I shall now give you 
some of his views as outlined in this article: 

The plan I offered at that time was somewhat as follows: First, 
that we should create a Federal marketing board, this board to be 
comprised of certain Cabinet officers, a majority of its members, 
however, to be ultimately chosen by the cooperatives which joined the 
plan and minority from certain terminal marketing associations to be 
organized under the general plan. . 

The board should be authorized to approve the formation of clear- 
ing houses for joint action im control of shipments between different 
cooperatives in a single community, and I would authorize the coop- 
eratives to take private shippers inte these clearing houses if coopera- 
‘tives so wishes, provided, ef course, that the private shippers adhere 
to the rules. 


To be sure, Mr. Hoover is to be on this board, yet he states 
that ultimately the majority of the board is to be chosen by 
cooperative associations, I suppose this term “ultimately” 
means after he has had ample time to Hooverize things per- 
taining to rules and regulations which all farm organizations 
in America would be utterly unable to overcome. 

When Mr. Hearst was testifying, I asked him this question: 


Speaking for the people that you represent, do you fayor the Hoover 


plan of selecting this board which is to govern the cooperatives and 


formulate regulations governing them? 

Mr. Hearst. Our people want a representative group of men, and 
they want to bring that group just as close to the people as they can, 
They would be opposed to taking away from the people by making 
erbitrary appointments, but would rather get them from their own 
people, 

Mr. Fruarmr, As between the two plans of appointing them, the 
Hoover plan and the one of allowing them to suggest who shall be 
appointed, which do vou favor? 

Mr. Hearst. Our people want to make their own suggestions. 

Mr. FULMER, You have noticed in the great daily newspapers of this 
country the headlines about the prosperity of the farmers, some of 
your farmers, and the farmers of this section of the country. Do you 
agree with those statements that your people are to-day in a very 
prosperous condition and a much better condition than they were a 
year or two years ago? 

Mr. Hearst. 1 want to repeat that I think the farmers are in as 
bad a condition, a worse condition, to-day than they have been in a 
long time. 


You will observe that Mr. Hooyer stated in his article on 
“Cooperative marketing” that his plans were incorporated in 
Congressman WIIIIAus's bill. The hearings will show that 
Mr. Merritt, one of the President's appointees, while speaking 
before the Agricultural Committee in behalf of the President's 
commission, stated that the Williams bill embodied the prin- 
ciples of the conference report. 

I do not know how you gentlemen feel about it, but, as for 
me, I am absolutely opposed to any bill that proposes to create 
another bureau or department to be set up in Washington and 
presided over by Cabinet members. I can not see why it is 
necessary to create ‘another bureau, as proposed under the 
Hoover plan, for it would be but a duplication of the work 
now being done by the Department of Agriculture, unless it is 
true that Mr, Hoover is desirous of operating same in such a 
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manner as to be of assistance to the old-line distributors and 
exchanges, 

Several days ago Mr. Tenny, Chief of Bureau of Agricultural 
Economies, Agricultural Department, appeared before our com- 
mittee and gave an account of the work of his bureau along the 
lines proposed under the Hoover plan, and it was the opinion 
of eyery member of the committee that the showing that he 
made exceeded our expectations. I hope that you will take the 
time to read his statement in the hearings and get wise as to 
what the Bureau of Agricultural Economies is doing. Instead 
of setting up another bureau with an administrative board 
composed of a personnel other than men who are engaged in 
cooperative marketing and real agricultural producers, why 
not add additional help to the Department of Agriculture and 
additional revenue, so that it will be able to push the splendid 
work that it is now doing? Under this bill you propose to 
pay five men $50,000 in salaries, and it also carries an appro- 


| priation of $500,000, which is but a starter, for it states that— 


ux the salaries of a secretary, such experts and other such officers, 
employees, and agents, and make such expenditures (including such 
expenditures for rent and personal services at the seat of government 
and elsewhere, for law books and periodicals and books of reference, 
and for printing and binding) as may be necessary for the execution 
of the functions vested in the board, and as may be provided for by the 
Congress from time to time. All expenditures of the board shall be 
allowed and paid upon the presentation of itemized vouchers therefor 
approved by the chairman. 


I am.a great believer in the original Federal reserve act as 
passed by the Congress in 1913, but what has happened under a 
board appointed by the President of the United States? The 
original act has been so amended from time to time and the 
regulatory powers of this board have been so increased until 
not only do thousands of State banks refuse to become members 
and subject themselves to this board, but to-day if national 
banks could get out without sacrificing their charters, they 
would hop out by the hundreds. History may not record and 
time may cause the rising generation to forget, but nevertheless 
it is trne that the deflation policy put on by the Federal Re- 
serve Board in 1920, which was uncalled for and against the 
advice and judgment of good, sound-thinking men, has paralyzed 
agriculture and caused more banks to go broke and more sui- 
cides to be committed than has ever before been recorded. 
Just a few days ago the Congress, against my protest, put 
throngh the McFadden so-called antibranch banking bill, which 
simply legalizes branch banking. Such action was brought 
about by the influence and propaganda on the part of the great 
banking centers and will mean within the next few years that 
independent banking will be a thing of the past and only a 
few large mother banks will have control of the banking affairs 
in America. 

What about your Tariff Commission in connection with the 
Fordney-McCumber Tariff Act? When it was brought up for 
debate leaders of the Republican Party stated that it would be 
the salvation of the wheat farmers of the West. You men 
representing wheat-growing States walked right up and voted 
for it, following your colleagues from the New England States 
just like goats going to the pasture. Yet every wheat grower 
and every man representing wheat-growing States who appeared 
before our committee states that it did not help them at all, 
but on the other hand advanced the price on all manufactured 
goods that farmers had to buy. Some time ago the President 
put an additional amount on the wheat schedule and instead of 
helping matters, wheat went down. If you want to render a 
service to a bankrupted agriculture, lower some of the high 
tariff rates on what the farmer has to buy. 

What about another board appointed by the President to 
manage the intermediate credit system? In the operation of 
this system for about two years it is true that certain coopers- 
tive associations are getting loans. But what about thousands 
of farmers in the South who to-day are unable to borrow money 
with which to buy fertilizers—the one thing that is absolutely 
essential to the production of cotten and other crops in the 
South? 

Listen to what Mr. Merritt, one of the real big guns in the 
President’s commission, had to say about the intermediate credit 
act and its board while speaking before our committee: 


Mr. Merritt, You have in that organization (board) a group of men 
who were interested in land loans, who knew the land business, but who 
did not know the cow business and who did not know the cooperative 
marketing business. Those banks falled to favorably and sympathetic- 
ally consider the proposals that were brought to them, and as a con- 
‘sequence, When the War Finance Corporation began to go out of business 
and ceased to make any more loans, the cattle man had no place to go 
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except to his local bank. His loeal bank could not handle the paper 
when the War Finance Corporation was no longer functioning, and he 
went to the intermediate bank and was not favorably received. 


In another statement, on page 24 of the hearings, Mr. Mer- 
ritt stated: 


In the first place, there is too much red tape. x 


What about the Interstate Commerce Commission appointed 
by the President under the Esch-Cummins Act? When this 
bill was up before the Congress the statement was made that 
it would create a commission that would stand up for the 
agricultural interest, shippers, and so forth, and that it would 
see that the great railroad interests would deal fairly with 
them. What has happened? Under the law the Federal Gov- 
ernment has taken all power away from the States and their 
respective railroad commissioners and centralized it here in 
Washington. Instead of playing fair it seems to me that it 
has gone into the hands of the-railroad interest, which has 
gotten everything asked for, while agriculture can not get even 
a decent hearing. 

I merely mention these facts in connection with various acts 
and boards to show you how far short these various measures 
have fallen in doing the great things for agriculture that they 

were credited with by those who fought for their passage. 
We should take a day off and study the various amounts that 
are daily being appropriated here in Congress for the many 
bureaus and departments. This would give us a chance to 
think some time of our duty to the over-Federal regulated and 
overburdened taxpayers of this country. 

Gentlemen, I agree with the farmers and cooperative people 
of the country who. have so emphatically expressed themselves 
against this bill, that if you pass it and place these people in 
the hands of the kind of board that it provides for, you will 
put an end to cooperatives, and no good results to the agricul- 
tural interest of the country will ensue. 
but in every other I give due consideration as to who has to 
“foot the bill.” I will now read you who pays these bills: 


The politician talks and talks, 
The actor plays his part; 

The soldier glitters on parade, 
The goldsmith plys his art. 

The scientist pursues his germ 
O'er the terrestrial ball, 

The sailor navigates his ship, 
But the farmer feeds them all. 


The preacher pounds the pulpit desk, 
The broker reads the tape; 

The tailor cuts and sews his cloth 
To fit the human shape. 

The dame of fashion, dressed in silk, 
Goes forth to dine or call, 

Or drive, or dance, or promenade, 
But the farmer feeds them all. 


The workman wields his shiny tools, 
‘The merchant shows his wares; 

The aeronaut above the clouds 
A dizzy journey dares. 

But art and science soon would fade, 
And commerce dead would fall, 

If the farmer ceased to reap and sow, 
For the farmer feeds them all. 


I believe that you Members who are always talking farm 
legislation while in the meantime you are yoting extra taxes 
for some one to pay are day by day in every way surrendering 
unto the Federal Government the rights of the States, which, 
to my mind, will some day give this great American Republic 
serious trouble. [Applause.] 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, we have only one more 
speech on this side. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Mr. Chairman, I yield one minute to the 
gentleman from Iowa [Mr. DICKINSON]. 

Mr, DICKINSON of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, I do not want 
any misunderstanding with reference to my position on this 
bill. I am presenting this amendment because I believe that 
it has merit in it, and not because I believe it is going to em- 
barrass any administration. I am just as loyal a Republi- 
ean and supporter of this administration as is the gen- 
tleman from Kansas. I put just as much effort into the ceam- 


paign as did the gentleman from Kansas, and I do not like 
the insinuation that a man because he does not happen to go 
along in just the way some men want him to do that he is 
going to be slated as a man not in sympathy with the ad- 
ministration. [Applause.] 
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There has been a great slogan from the Republican Party— 
and here I want to talk to the Republican side of the House— 
that the Government ought to get out of business, and the 
very thing you are saying that this amendment is going to do 
is to make the Government guardian for the cooperative or- 
ganizations of the country and make them keep their books the 
way you want them. That is the only issue, whether or not 
you are going to make the cooperative people submit to these 
requirements. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Iowa 
has expired. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, all that is claimed for the 
pending amendment is advice and counsel to the farmers. I 
submit that for the last half century Congress has expended 
millions of dollars in giving advice to the farmers through the 
Department of Agricultural and State agricultural colleges. If 
this amendment is adopted we set up a dual system; we have 
the Department of Agriculture on the one hand giving advice 
and counsel and another association, appropriating $500,000 
for it, to simply give advice and counsel to the farmers and 
embarrassing the Department of Agriculture. What does the 
amendment provide for? To give advice, not from the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture but the Bureau of Economies. 

Mr. McSWAIN. I judge the gentleman—— 

Mr. HAUGEN. Justa minute. I have the floor. 

Much has been said about Mr. Holman. He is the secretary 
of the Milk Producers’ Association, as I understand it. He 
is not eleeted by the farmers. Here is what he has to say 
about the Dickinson bill, on page 374, hearings, February 12, 
1925. He says: 


To meet the problem as we see it, we prepared, in consultation with 
Representative Dickinson, & bill, which was introduced by him, only 
Yor discussion before the committee. 


It was given consideration by the committee. It was turned 
down by the committee, because the committee thought that we 


‘should have something containing more than merely an ad- 


visory commission, 

Time will not permit me to discuss the bill in full. I shail 
read to you from what the representatives of the farm organi- 
They appeared before this committee. 

On page 300, hearings of February 11 and 12, Mr. Taber, who 
is at the head of the National Grange, said: 


I agree with Mr. Carey that this bill of your chairman represents 
what we have suggested more nearly than anything else, except that it 
leaves off the Secretary of Commerce. 

Then Mr. Bradfute, who is at the head of the American Farm 
Bureau, replied to a question: 


Mr. Cracus. I wanted to know whether that bill introduced by Mr. 
HAUGEN does, in your opinion, carry out the views of your committee 
as expressed by your committee in this report? 

Mr. Braprure. I have been informed by other members of the com- 
mittee that it seemed to them to quite clearly carry out the ideas of 
the committee. 


Mr. Bradfute is for the measure as drafted. He thinks it 
curries out the suggestions made by the conference assembled 
by the President. 

Other members of that conference appeared before the com- 
mittee—Governor Carey and other members of the conference 
gaye the bill their approval. 

I quote from page 272 of hearings before the Committee on 
Agriculture, February 11, 1925: 

Mr. Punnett. Have you some definite program in your mind as to 
the manner in which you wish to discuss this bill? 

Mr. Carey. I think not. I have stated that the bill meets with the 
approval of our commission, * * This bill, F think, covers the 
ground very well. 


Our friend Mr. Holman is evidently opposed to legislation, 
and he is opposed to any amendment to the Capper-Volstead 
Aet. Ihave here with mea copy of this very bill that contains 
about two dozen amendments suggested by the president of the 
Milk Producers’ Association—not by the Secretary—and so we 
find the Secretary opposed to the legislation and we find the 
president and the other officers of the milk producing associa- 
tion differing with Mr. Holman. 

Will you take Mr. Holman’s suggestions, the Secretary’s, or 
will you take the suggestions made by representatives elected 
by the farmers and who are here representing them. After 
this amendment was offered by Mr. Holman, Judge Miller 
came from Florida and their attorney from New York to 
present amendments to the committee bill. 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield? 
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Mr. HAUGEN. I have not the time. 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. Did not Mr. Miller say that he 
was in fayor of my bill as against the one pending before the 
House? 

Mr. HAUGEN, The judge submitted amendments to the 
committee bill introduced by me now under consideration. 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. He said it, too. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Let me call attention to one thing. What 
does the bill do? Section 8, page 9, amends the Capper- 
Volstead Act. 

Section 8 reads: 


For the purpose of promoting equitable and advantageous distribu- 
tion and disposition of their products, cooperative marketing associa- 
tions, singly or collectively, may pool their products, exchange crop 
and market information, and make and carry out orderly production 
and marketing programs; may form associations or provide agencies 
for the joint marketing and disposition of their products. 


And in the next section—let me read it to you— 


Nothing herein shall be taken or construed as modifying or repealing 
the provisions of chapter 57, Forty-second Statutes at Large, entitled 
“An act to authorize associations of producers of agricultural prod- 
ucts” (the Capper-Volstead Act). 


First, in section 8, you amend the Capper-Volstead Act, 
and then in section 12, the very next breath, you say nothing 
shall be construed to modify or repeal it. The statement is 
absurd. 

Under the Holman-Dickinson amendment the functions of the 
council and board would be limited to giving advice and 
counsel to cooperative marketing associations; that is, to the 
farmers. But as to others the board might go so far as— 


To discuss, investigate, and perfect a program for the development 
of a more perfect marketing system, more efficient marketing by 
cooperative associations— 


so much desired by the grain, stockyard, and cotton ex- 
changes, 

Section 3, page 2, defines the term “cooperative marketing 
associations” to be composed of producers of agricultural 
products as defined in the Capper-Volstead Act. 

Section 6 creates a Federal cooperative marketing board, to 
consist of five individuals and Secretary of Agriculture. 

Section 7, page 8, reads: 


It shall be the duty of the board to consider special questions of 
policy affecting marketing of farm products— 


And so forth. 

Paragraph 8 (page 9): The board is given the power to dis- 
cuss, investigate, and perfect a program for the development 
of a more perfect marketing system, more efficient marketing 
cooperative association, to improve standards, grades, and so 
forth, not to perfect a program for the development of a 
more perfect marketing system for the cooperative mar- 
keting associations, but for another, the cooperative associa- 
tion. This, I take it, would include any marketing organ- 
ized as a cooperative association, regardless of their affili- 
ations or activities. No one knows what the board to be 
created has in mind in determining the question of a more 
perfect marketing system. At any rate, the marketing system 
of South Water Street, Chicago, of the stockyards, the grain and 
cotton exchanges, are to be made a more perfect marketing 
system by the board. Shall they be given the freedom? Shall 
they be allowed to pool? Combine and boost prices or to 
lower? Shall they be immune from the antitrust laws? Is it 
wise to delegate legislative power to a new board to be cre- 
ated? Many seem to believe that the antitrust laws were 
enacted specifically to protect the shipper, consumer, and pub- 
lic against the practices of marketing agencies, such as the 
stockyards, grain and cotton exchanges, and of dairy and 
poultry marketing agencies. If so, why should it not be made 
clear that they shall continue to be subject to the antitrust 
laws, as is provided in the bill under consideration. Federal 
Trade Commission reports indicate that there is something 
wrong about their marketing system. A number of complaints 
have been made against them. Evidently all operators on 
our exchanges are not infallable. 

On page 9: Why take from the Secretary of Agriculture 
the power to establish standards and grades? Why give the 
board the power to determine a more perfect marketing sys- 
tem for the exchanges, if the antitrust laws are sound and 
proper? Why delegate to any board the power to destroy it? 

The main contention before our committee was whether 
we should grant immunity to nonproducers who fail to qualify, 
the same as was granted to the farmers or producers under the 
Capper-Volstead Act. The committee has made it clear in the 
bill reported that this is a farmers’ bill, and that only farmers 


shall enjoy the immunities that are granted in the Capper- 


Volstead Act. The Dickinson amendment before you now 
would grant immunity to everybody who may care to come in, 
whether they are producers or nonproducers. You will find 
that in section 7 (h). 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. HAUGEN. In a minute. If you want to legislate to 
protect the operators on the exchanges and those who do not 
qualify under the Capper-Volstead Act, then you should vote 
for the Dickinson amendment, or you should have voted for 
the Yoakim bill. Is this to be styled a farmers’ bill, or shall 
it be one for operators—those against whom we have been leg- 
islating? We have passed several laws, the packers and 
stockyards act, the futures trading act, the Sherman Act, a 
number of antitrust laws, and here in sentence 7, paragraph 
(h), page 9, it is proposed to wipe them all off the statutes of 
the United States. 

Mr, CONNALLY of Texas, Mr, Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. HAUGEN. Yes. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. The gentleman has made it 
very clear that he is in favor of granting immunity. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Oh, no; not to everybody, only to producers. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas, Which one of these bills grants 
the most immunity? 

Mr. HAUGEN. The amendment offered grants immunity to 
everybody. It goes beyond producers. 

Mr. SNYDER. Mr. Chairman, there seems to be a misun- 
derstanding about the statement of Mr. Miller, the head of the 
Dairymen’s League. Mr. Miller told me to-day that he favored 
the Dickinson amendment. 

Mr, HAUGEN. Yes; and I have his amendments here. 
There are about a dozen of them. The amendments are to the 
pending bill, and not one of them refers to the Dickinson bill. 

Mr. SNYDER. I just wanted to clear up that proposition. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Very well. 

Mr. BURTNESS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAUGEN. Yes. 

Mr. BURTNESS. If I understand the gentleman correctly, 
it is his claim that every power that is given this Federal 
agency that is established in the Dickinson bill is now exer- 
cised substantially, at any rate, by the Department of Agri- 
culture. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Oh, it is to advise and counsel, and the 
Department of Agriculture has been doing that for half a cen- 
tury. This board is to go to a bureau of the department and 
not to the Secretary of the Department of Agriculture and get 
its information, and after it has its information it may go back 
to the department to advise that the department may proceed. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Iowa 
has expired. All time has expired. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman, I offer the amendment which 
I have sent to the desk to the Dickinson amendment, which 
amendment has been already reported. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman frem Texas offers an 
amendment, which has been already reported. 

Mr. JONES. I ask that the amendment be again reported. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Clerk will report the Jones amend- 
ment to the Dickinson amendment. 

The Clerk again reported the Jones amendment to the Dick- 
inson amendment. 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, I accept the 
amendment of the gentleman from Texas. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from Texas to the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Iowa. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question now recurs on the amend- 


ment of the gentleman from Iowa as amended by the amend- 


ment of the gentleman from Texas. 

The question was taken; and there were on a division (de- 
manded by Mr. TincHER)—ayes 138, noes 78. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous 
consent that the subsequent sections of the bill be stricken out. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Iowa asks unani- 
mous consent that the subsequent sections of the bill be 
stricken out. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee 
do now rise and report the bill back to the House with amend- 
ments, with the recommendation that the amendments be 
agreed to and that the bill as amended do pass, 

The motion was agreed to, 
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Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having 
resumed the chair, Mr. Green, Chairman of the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that that 
committee, having had under consideration the bill H. R. 12348, 
had directed him to report the same back to the House with 
sundry amendments, with the recommendation that the amend- 
ments be agreed to and that the bill as amended do pass. 


Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Speaker, I move the previous question 
on the bill and amendments to final passage. 
The previous question was ordered. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate by Mr. Craven, its Chief Clerk, 
announced that the Senate had disagreed to the amendment 
of the House of Representatives to the bill (S. 2693) in refer- 
ence to writs of error, asked a conference with the House on 
the disagreeing votes of the two Houses thereon, and had 
appointed Mr. SHORTRIDGE, Mr. STERLING, and Mr. WALSH of 
Montana as the conferees on the part of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the Senate bad passed the 
following resolutions, in which the concurrence of the House of 
Representatives was requested: 

Senate Concurrent Resolution 80 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of Representatives concurring), 
That the Committees on Military Affairs of the Senate of the United 
States and the House of Representatives, or subcommittees thereof, 
be, and hereby are, authorized to sit jointly during the sessions or 
adjourned intervals of the Sixty-eighth and Sixty-ninth Congresses, 
at such times and places as may seem advisable to the said committees 
or their subcommittees; to make investigations of the condition of 
Army posts and forts and other properties maintained for the military 
arm of the Government; to employ such clerical assistance as may be 
required in the judgment of said committees, to send for persens, 
books, and papers, to administer oaths and to employ a stenographer 
or stenographers at a cost of not to exceed 25 cents per hundred 
werds to report such hearings as may be had in furtherance of the 
purposes hereof; the expenses thereof to be paid one-half from the 
contingent fund of the Senate and one-half from the contingent fund 
of the House of Representatives upon vouchers certified to by the 
chairman of the sald committees or of their subcommittees and 
properly approved. 

Senate Concurrent Resolution 36 


Resoived by the Senate (the House of Representatives concurring), 
That there is hereby established a joint congressional commission to 
be known as the Joint Commission of Inquiry on Cotton Statistics, 
and to be composed of three Senators appointed by the President of 
the Senate pro tempore and three Members elect of the House of 
Representatives for the Sixty-ninth Congress appointed by the 
Speaker. The commission is authorized and directed (1) to make a 
complete examination and audit of cotton statistics in the Bureau of 
the Census, showing the carry over, the production, the consumption, 
and distribution each year, and the correct amount of cotton now on 
hand, and (2) to make a report to the Congress as to its findings. 
together with recommendations for legislation, if any be thought 
necessary. The commission shall elect a chairman from among its 
members, and vacancies occurring in the membership of the commis- 
sion shall be filled in the same manner as the original appointments. 

For the purposes of this resolution the commission or any sub- 
committee thereof is authorized to held hearings and to sit and act at 
such places and times, to employ such experts, and clerical, steno- 
graphic, and other assistants, to require by subpena or otherwise the 
attendance of such witnesses, and the production of such books, 
papers, and documents, in the custody ef any Federal official, to 
administer such oaths, and to take such testimony as it deems ad- 
visable. The cost of stemographic service to report such hearings 
shall not be in excess of 25 cents per hundred words. It shall be the 
duty of any Government establishment, upon request by the commis- 
sion, to cooperate with and render assistance to the commission in 
carrying out the provisions of this resolutien. ‘The expenses ef such 
commission shall be paid one-half from the contingent fund of the 
Senate and one-half from the contingent fund of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, upon vouchers properly approved. 

Senate Resolution 345 


Resolved, That the Senate has heard with deep regret and profound 
sorrow the announcement of the death of the Hon. Mp McCor- 
MICK, late a Senator from the State of Illinois. 

Resolved, That a committee of 10 Senators be appointed by the 
President pro tempore to take order for superintending the funeral 
of Mr. McCormick, to be held in the city of Chicago, III. 

ResolWwed, That the Secretary communicate these resolutions to the 
House of Representatives and transmit a copy thereof te the family 
of the deceased. | 

Resolved, That as a further mark of respect to the memory of the | 
deceased the Senate do now adjourn. 


Pursuant to the provisions of the foregoing resolution, the 
President pro tempore appointed Mr. McKrstey, Mr. ERNST, 
Mr. FERNALD, Mr. SHORTRIDGE, Mr. WADSWORTH, Mr. UNDER- 
woop, Mr. Warsa of Massachusetts, Mr. Kine, Mr. Drat, and 
Mr. Smiles as members of the committee on the part of the 
Senate to superintend the funeral of the deceased. 


DEATH OF SENATOR MEDILL M’OORMICK 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman rise? 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr, Speaker, I rise to express my sincere 
regret at the death of Senator McCormick, a Member of the 
Senate from the State of Illinois, and I offer the resolutions 
which I send to the Clerk’s desk. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the resolutions. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Resolved, That the House has heard with profound sorrow of the 
death of the Hon. MzprLL McCormick, a Senator of the United States 
from the State of Illinois. 

Resolved, That the Clerk communicate these resolutions to the Sen- 
ate and transmit a copy thereof to the family of the deceased. Senator. 

Resolved, That a committee of 18 Members be appointed on the 
part of the House to join the committee appolnted on the part of the 
Senate to attend the funeral. 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, it was a very great shock to 
learn of the sudden death of Senator Mon McCormick this 
morning. The people of the country, I am sure, will bow their 
heads in sorrow at the knowledge of his departure. I am 
directed by the delegation from the State of IIlinois to say that 
at a later date we will ask that a day be set aside to pay tribute 
to the memory of the deceased Senator and his work during 
his lifetime. In the meantime, Mr. Speaker, I am requested by 
the relatives of Senator MoCormick to invite the Members of 
the House, as many as can go, to the funeral services which 
vu be held to-morrow morning at No. 15 Dupont Cirele at 11 
o'clock. 

Soesi SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the additional res- 
olution. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Resolved, That as a further mark of respect the House do new 
adjourn. 


The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the res- 
olutions. : 

The question was taken, and the resolutions were unani- 
mously agreed te. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Accordingly (at 4 o’clock and 26 minutes p. m.) the House 
adjourned until to-morrow, Thursday, February 26, 1925, at 12 
o'clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications 
were taken from the Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 

910. A communication from the President of the United 
States, transmitting a supplemental estimate of appropriation 
for the District of Columbia for the fiscal year 1925, in the sum 
of $5,000, for the health department for the prevention of con- 
tagious diseases (H. Doc. No. 655); to the Committee on Ap- 
propriations and ordered to be printed. 

911. A letter from the Secretary of the Navy, transmitting 
a recommendation for congressional relief for the family of 
Dimitri Pascalidis, whe was killed by an automobile driven by 
American sailors in Constantinople January 15, 1923; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

912. A communication from the President of the United 
States, transmitting a supplemental estimate of appropriation 
for the Department of Agriculture for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1926, for payments to agricultural experiment sta- 
tions, $960,000 (H. Doe. No. 656); to the Committee on Appro- 
priations and ordered to be printed. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 2 of Rule XIII. 

Mr. UNDERHILL: Committee on the District of Columbia. 
H. R. 12388. A bill for the acquirement of land in the District 
of Columbia as sites for public buildings and other purposes; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 1586). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. BLANTON: Committee on the District of Columbia. 
II. R. 12248. A bill to establish a woman’s bureau in the Metro- 
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politan police department of the District of Columbia, and for 
other purposes; with amendments (Rept. No. 1588). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 
Mr. WHITE of Kansas: Committee on Election of President, 
Vice President, and Representatives in Congress. S. 300. An 
act to provide for election contests in the Senate of the United 
States; without amendment (Rept. No. 1589). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. HILL of Washington: Committee on the Public Lands. 
H. R. 12018. A bill granting and relinquishing title to certain 
lands in the State of Washington to the American Board of 
Commissioners for Foreign Missions, and for other purposes; 
with an amendment (Rept. No. 1587), Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memo- 
rials were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. HOCH: A bill (H. R. 12418) to amend section 4 of 
the interstate commerce act; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. GUYER: A bill (H. R. 12419) authorizing and 
directing the Secretary of War to investigate the feasibility 
and to ascertain and report the cost of establishing a military 
road connecting Fort Leavenworth and the city of Kansas City, 
Kans., and of establishing a national military park adjacent 
thereto; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. KIESS: Concurrent resolution (H. Con. Res. 47) 
providing for the printing of the Journal of the Twenty-sixth 
National Encampment of the Veterans of Foreign Wars of the 
United States; to the Committee on Printing. 

By Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Nebraska: Joint resolution (H. J. 
Res, 376) providing for payments to the Capitol police for 
extra services; to the Committee on Accounts. 

By Mr. HUDSPETH: Memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Texas, on the subject of the establishment of non- 
cotton zones in the State of Texas by the Federal Government; 
to the Committee on Claims, 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the State of Texas, on 
the subject of the bill for removal of Pullman surcharge; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the State of Texas, in 
support of bill known as cotton-tax refund measure; to the 
Committee on Claims. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. JACOBSTEIN: A bill (H. R. 12420) granting an 
increase of pension to Julia A. Bush; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12421) granting an increase of pension to 
Cora Shoemaker ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12422) granting an increase of pension to 
Melissa M. Snyder; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of West Virginia: A bill (H. R. 12423) to 
amend the military record of William M. Cheuvront; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. STRONG of Kansas; A bill (H. R. 12424) granting 
an increase of pension to Sophia A. Brassfield; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr, WILSON of Indiana: A bill (H. R. 12425) granting 
an increase of pension to Mary J. Caskey ; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. f 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk's desk and referred as follows: 

3909. By Mr. FREDERICKS: Petition of sundry residents 
of Los Angeles County, Calif., requesting support of H. R. 
5934, providing increase of pension for soldiers and sailors of 
Spanish-American War; to the Committee on Pensions, 

3910. Also, petition of sundry residents of Los Angeles 
County, Calif., protesting against compulsory Sunday obser- 
yance; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

3911, By Mr. GIBSON: Petition of sundry citizens of Rut- 
land County, Vt., protesting against pending legislation hav- 
ing for its purpose compulsory Sunday observance (S. 3218); 
to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 
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8912. By Mr. HICKEY: Petition of Mrs. O. W. Wheeler, 
116 West Oakside Street, South Bend, Ind., signed by citizens 
of South Bend, protesting against the Jones Sunday bill; to 
the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

3913. By Mr. LEAVITT: Petition of the Libby (Mont.) 
Woman's Club, urging participation by the United States in 
the World Court on the basis of the Harding-Hughes reserva- 
tions; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

3914. By Mr. SHREVE: Petition of Gem City Lodge, Erie, 
Pa.; Faith Lodge, No. 286, L. A. to B of L. F. and E., Albion, 
Pa.; Erie Lodge, No. 371, Br. of R. C., Erle, Pa.; Wesley 
Lodge, No. 891, B. of L. F. aud E., Erie, Pa.; Myrtle Lodge, 
No. 227, L. A. to B. of L. F. and E., Meadville, Pa.; W. L. Scott 
Division 298, B. of L. E., Erie, Pa., favoring the enactment 
of the postal salary adjustment measure (S. 3674 and 
H. R. 11444) ; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post 
Roads. 

3915. By Mr. WILLIAMS of Michigan: Petition of Mrs. W. 
F. Leslie and 35 other residents of Battle Creek, Mich., protest- 
ing against the passage of Senate bill 3218, the Sunday observ- 
ance bill, so called; to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. 

3916. Also, petition of Oscar A. Bryant and 31 other resi- 
dents of Calhoun County, Mich., protesting against the passage 
of Senate bill 3218, the Sunday observance bill, so called; to 
the Committee on the District of Columbia. 


SENATE 
Tuourspay, February 26, 1925 


The Senate met at 11 o'clock a. m. 
Rey. Henry W. O. Millington, D. D., of the city of Wash- 
ington, offered the following prayer: 


Almighty God, our Heavenly Father, we stand here in the 
shadow of a great affliction and there is upon us a great sense 
of need. Come to us in Thy loving mercy and be our consoler 
and our helper just now. We thank Thee for those who have 
lived and served, and in particular for Thy servant who has 
just gone forth from the day of service to his reward. We 
ask Thee, gracious Father, that to-day Thou wilt give Thy 
consolation to those who mourn, Thy friendship to those who 
are lonely, Thy strength to those who are weak. 

Bless the Members of this body. We pray Thee that in the 
loneliness of loss to-day we may so number our days ‘as to 
apply our hearts unto wisdom. May these Thy servants stand 
forth in Thy wisdom. May they be baptized in Thy spirit. 
May they be established in Thy truth and righteousness, and 
thus serving may they accomplish Thy will and way in the life 
of this Nation and in all the world. We ask it in the name 
of Thy dear Son, our Savior. Amen, 


The reading clerk proceeded to read the Journal of yester- 
day's proceedings, when, on request of Mr. Curtis and by unani- 
mous consent, the further reading was dispensed with and the 
Journal was approved. 


RECESS 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, as this is the hour when the 
funeral ceremonies of the late Senator McCormick begin, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Senate take a recess until 
12.15 p. m. to-day. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
request of the Senator from Kansas? 

Mr. TRAMMELL. Mr. President, I would like to under- 
stand from the majority leader whether the recess is going to 
displace the order coming over from a previous day. I have 
pending a resolution which was being considered when we 
adjourned yesterday. If the recess is going to displace that 
resolution, I hope we may have some agreement regarding it. 

Mr. CURTIS. Personally I have not looked into the ques- 
tion, but I should think that the Senator's resolution would 
come up after the routine morning business just the same. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. I would like to have it understood, as 
far as it can be understood, that the resolution will come up 
in the regular order. i 

Mr. SMOOT. It will come up in regular order. 

Mr, CURTIS. I think it will. That is my understanding; 
but, as I said, I have not looked up the matter. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. I have no objection. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair hears no objec- 
tion, and the Senate stands in recess until 12.15 p. m. 

Thereupon the Senate (at 11 o’clock and 5 minutes a. m.) 
took a recess until 12.15 o’clock p. m., when it reassembled. 
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MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 

A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. Chaffee, 
‘one of its clerks, announced that the House had agreed to the 
report of the committee of conference on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses on the amendment of the Senate to 
the bill (H. R. 11444) reclassifying the salaries of postmasters 
and employees of the Postal Service, readjusting their salaries 
and compensation on an equitable basis, increasing postal rates 
to provide for such readjustment, and for other purposes. 

The message also communicated to the Senate the resolu- 
| tions of the House unanimously adopted as a tribute to the 
memory of Hon. Mepit McCormick, late a Senator from the 
State of Illinois, 

ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 

The message further announced that the Speaker of the 
| House had affixed his signature to the following enrolled bills, 
and they were thereupon signed by the President pro tem- 
| pore: 

Hl. R. 8522. An act granting to certain claimants the prefer- 
| ence right to purchase unappropriated publie lands; 

H. R. 9335. An act authorizing suits against the United States 
in admiralty for damage caused by and salvage services ren- 
| dered to public vessels belonging to the United States, and for 
| other purposes; 

H. R. 9634. An act to provide for the creation, organization, 
administration, and maintenance of a Naval Reserve and a 
| Marine Corps Reserve; 

H. R. 11706, An act to authorize the construction of a bridge 
across the Pend d'Oreille River at or near the Newport-Priest 
IRiver Road crossing, Washington and Idaho; 

H. R. 11753. An act making appropriations for the Depart- 
ments of State and Justice and for the judiciary, and for the 
Departments of Commerce and Labor, for the fiscal year ending 
| June 80, 1926, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 11978. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
Commissioners of McKean County, Pa., to construct a bridge 
‘across the Allegheny River; and 

H. R. 12192. An act to authorize the creation of game refuges 
in the Ozark National Forest in the State of Arkansas, 


ARLINGTON MEMORIAL BRIDGE (S. DOC, NO, 216) 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate a com- 
munication from the President of the United States trans- 
mitting a supplemental estimate of appropriation, in amount 
$500,000, to remain available until expended, for beginning con- 
struction of the Arlington Memorial Bridge, fiscal year 1926, 
which, with the accompanying papers, was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 
SUPPLEMENTAL ESTIMATE, EXPENSES OF COMMISSIONERS OF THE 

COURT OF CLAIMS (S. DOC. NO. 215) 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate a com- 
munication from the President of the United States, transmit- 
ting a supplemental estimate of appropriation for expenses of 
commissioners of the Court of Claims (under the Department 
of Justice, fiscal year 1926), in amount $69,000, which, with the 
accompanying papers, was referred to the Committee on Ap- 
propriations and ordered to be printed. 

STATIONERY, HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES (8. DOC. NO. 218) 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate a com- 
munication from the President of the United States, transmit- 
ting, without revision, a supplemental estimate of appropria- 
tion for stationery for Representatives, Delegates, and Resi- 
dent Commissioners, in amount $125, which was referred to the 
Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Mr. COPELAND presented memorials of sundry citizens of 
New York City and vicinity, in the State of New York, remon- 
strating against the passage of the so-called compulsory Sun- 
day observance bill for the District, which were referred to 
the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

Mr. BROOKHART presented the petition of Mrs. R. L. Oli- 
yer and sundry other citizens of Pisgah, Iowa, praying for the 
passage of the so-called McNary-Haugen bill, which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

Mr. WILLIS presented a petition of sundry citizens of Ash- 
tabula County, Ohio, praying for the passage of the so-called 
deportation bill, which was referred to the Committee on Im- 
migration. 

He also presented a memorial of sundry citizens of Colum- 
‘bus, Ohio, remonstrating against the passage of the so-called 
‘compulsory Sunday observance bill for the District, which was 
referred to the Committee on the District of Columbia, 


LXVI— 296 


Mr. CARAWAY. I present a letter in the nature of a peti- 
tion, with accompanying papers, and I ask unanimous consent 
that it, with the papers, be referred to the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency and printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter and accompanying pa- 
pers were referred to the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency and ordered to be printed in the Rxconb, as follows: 


THE FARMERS EDUCATIONAL AND COOPERATIVE , 
Union oF AMERICA, Iowa DIVISION, 
Orrick or State SECRETARY-TREASURER, 
Des Moines, Iowa, February 14, 1925. 
C. W. BARRETT, 
173i Eye Street NW., Washington, D. C. 


Dran BROTHER BARBETT: Pursuant to your wire, I am sending you 
all the detailed information, in fact, a complete history, of the efforts 
of the Farmers Union Credit Association to obtain the rediscounting 
privileges we were supposed to have through the intermediate credit 
department of the Federal Land Bank of Omaha. It was our under- 
standing, both from our conference with Mr. Corey, as well as the rep- 
resentatives from both Omaha and St. Louis, that they were anxious 
to help us establish a credit association, and the Omaha officials 
approved of our plan of organization, as well as the Agricultural 
Department and the State officials of Iowa. 

We have repeatedly asked for any suggestions or recommendations 
that would be necessary in order to obtain this rediscounting privilege, 
yet so far the department at Omaha has refused to rediscount our 
paper or to positively outline a program under which they would do 
so. They continually inject difficulties and objections, until we have 
become discouraged and have come to the conclusion that they do not 
intend to permit us to function as proposed when we organized. 

I wish especially to call your attention to one paragraph in the last 
letter we received from Mr. Hogan concerning the personal qualifica- 
tions of an applicant: “I also needed to know whether or not the bor- 
rower's wife and family were helpful, or otherwise; I would want to 
know with whom he did business, and would insist that he confine his 
banking business, and especially his borrowings, to my bank, An 
up-to-date knowledge of those things requires the constant and con- 
tinual watchfulness of the responsible officers of the bank over its 
customers.” 

He seems to consider entirely those personal qualifications are more 
important than the collateral offered. The real facts are that Mr. 
Hogan and the Omaha bunch are unfriendly. I say this especially from 
the fact that St. Louis is rediscounting for the St. Joseph association 
on really more liberal terms than was proposed on the start to us, I 
have a mass of evidence to support the things I am saying to you, and 
it is unthinkable that the officials of the Federal land bank should 
entirely disregard the spirit of a measure, the advice of the President 
of the United States, as well as the Agricultural Committee. 

I am having my secretary send you an itemized history of all the 
proceedings relative to the rediscounting privileges since we were organ- 
ized, which will enlighten you as to the object of the Omaha bunch, 

If you feel that it is necessary for either Mr. Crouse, the secretary, 
or myself to come to Washington, we will do so, as it seems to me this 
is a serious enough situation, being a direct refusal by a Government 
agency to function in harmony with the act created by it. I would 
like to have an opportunity to present this proposition to the Agri- 
cultural Committee, and if possible would like to have a congres- 
sional investigation. I feel that we are entitled to know why Omaha 
is hindering the object of this act. 

Kindly let me hear from you at your earliest convenience, 

Very truly yours, 
Farmers UNION CREDIT ASSOCIATION, 
MiLo RENO, President, 


— 


THE FARMERS EDUCATIONAL AXD COOPERATIVE 
UNION OF AMDRICA, 
Iowa DIVISION, 
OFFICE OF STATM SHCRETARY-TREASURER, 
Des Moines, Iowa, February I, 1925. 
C. S. BARRETT, 
1731 Bye Street NW., Washington, D. 0. 


Dran MÉ., BARRETT: Mr. Reno asked me to write, giving you every 
step that we have taken trying to secure the rediscounting privilege 
for the Farmers Union Credit Association with the Intermediate Credit 
Bank of Omaha. I will also send you a copy of the letters which we 
consider important, showing that the intermediate credit bank ara 
failing to comply with the interpretations of the intermediate credit 
act of 1923, our preliminary organization meeting a representative 
of the Omaha bank, a representative of the St. Louis bank, and the 
attorney of the Federal Loan Board and entirely agreeing to the 
general outline of our corporation. Our articles of incorporation and 
by-laws were submitted and approval was received from the inter- 
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mediate credit bank, and on August 19 our attorney and myself went 
to Omaha for the purpose of ascertaining the detailed requirements 
of the Omaha bank. 

At this meeting Mr. Clark, the manager of the Omaha Intermediate 
Credit Bank, stated that the intermediate credit bank appraisers 
might be dispensed with when the stock was purchased through a 
responsible commission company and the account sales accompanying 
the papers for rediscounting. They have never accepted an appraisal 
of this kind fronr us. 

The expense attached to an appraisal by an intermediate credit bank 
appraiser is prohibitive on a small loan. On September 4 Mr. Reno 
and myself again went to Omaha to see if it would not be possible 
to work out some plan whereby we might secure the appointment of 
an appraiser in each county to do this work. Mr. Clark, jr., stated 
that he thought it would be agreeable to the board of directors of the 
intermediate credit bank if we selected a man in each county who 
would make formal application and would accompany his application 
with five letters of recommendation setting forth his experience, ability, 
and general character. We appointed Mr. J, M. Kennedy, of Dana, 
Iowa, who submitted to the Omaha bank a formal application accom- 
panied by letters of recommendation as follows: One from his banker, 
another from the strongest bank in Greene County, one from the 
manager of the elevator and lumber yard of Dana, one from the 
State representative of Greene County, and one from a retired farmer. 
On October 8 we received the following letter from the bank: 


OCTOBER 8, 1924. 
Farmers’ UNION CREDIT ASSOCIATION, 
442 Hubbell Building, Des Motnes, Towa. 

GENTLEMEN : Your letter of September 16 was received, and we are 
not able to get the approval of your plan for local appraisers. The 
land bank has a man near almost every shipping point in Iowa and we 
are promised good service in this line. I believe a special effort will be 
made to have provided all you ask for promptly and economically, and 
have learned of a great many good reasons for thinking it the most 
desirable way for all concerned. 

Give us as much notice as you can when and where an appraisal is 
needed, and we will try to have it attended to as satisfactorily as would 
be if we had succeeded in getting Mr. Kennedy appointed. 

Very respectfully, 
F. W. CLARK, Manager, 

On October 10 we submitted the forms prescribed by the Omaha bank 
and properly filled out requesting the rediscounting privileges. On 
October 16 we received the following letter from the bank: 


Attention Mr. W. R. CROUSE. 


GENTLEMEN: Our executive committee has returned the application 
for rediscounting privilege of your association, with the request for 
further information. As we understood your preliminary correspond- 
ence this proposed corporation was to have $250,000 paid-up capital in 
cash, and on that basis our executive committee felt that their approval 
would be justified without the detailed examination of the corporation. 
However, we find in this application that only $10,600 of the capital is 
paid up at the present time, In view of this fact our executive com- 
mittee feels that this corporation should be handled in the regular way. 

They desire complete information on the organizers and officials of 
the corporation, their financial circumstances, capability, experience, 
and references. They particularly desire information as to the past ex- 
perience of the men who will be actively in charge of this work, in 
order to determine their familiarity and capability in regard to such 
transactions, 

We regret that this delay should be necessary, but our previous un- 
derstanding was such as to lead us to believe that such detailed investi- 
gation would not be necessary before starting our relationship. We felt 
that before our line was large enough to in any way compare with your 
cash capital we would be able to determine all these factors for our- 
selves. 

Yours very truly, - 

FEDERAL INTERMEDIATE CREDIT BANK, 
By F. 


On October 20 I again made a trip to Omaha and met with the 
executive board of the intermediate credit bank. At this meeting the 
capability, experience, and references suggested in the above copy of 
their letter was scarcely touched upon. The principal discussion at 
this meeting was whether we were organized to make a profit or to be 
of service to our members and lower the rate of interest. Upon my 
explanation of the plan which we were putting in operation to keep 
in direct touch with their loans, which briefly stated is this: That we 
select five men in each county to act as a consular or advisory commit- 
tee, and would report in addition to the appraiser's report. It was 
finally agreed by that board that they would sign the rediscounting 
agreement with our association under the following conditions: 

1. That we submit satisfactory abstract of chattel mortgage, note, 
avowal purpose, and property statement, 


2, Appraisal by the Federal land bank appraiser. ` 

8. Deposit equaling 20 per cent of mortgages submitted for redis-' 
count “instead of 10 per cent, as originally discussed at meeting pre- 
liminary to organization.” 

November 22 we submitted the following loans for rediscounting : 
$3, 624. 00 


1, 500. 00 
= 695. 80 


and in our letter to the intermeđiate credit bank, which accompanied 
these loans for rediscounting, we stated: “We will be willing to place 
the 81.500 loan if necessary as security or the $695.80 loan if you 
consider the same sufficient." On November 25 received a letter 
from the intermediate credit bank stating the loans submitted were 
approved subject to rectified papers end satisfactory appraisal. In 
this connection will state that the Omaha bank objected to the de- 
scription of the property covered in the chattel. Our deseription was 
this: A minute description of each critter, stating color, and approxi- 
mately the size, and on the Klein loan stating that these cattle all 
carried open A“ brand. The Omaha bank required that we take a 
new chattel, stating that this is all cattle owned carrying open “A” 
brand. 

I took this matter up with our lawyer, who advised me the descrip- 
tion contained in the original mortgage was absolutely sufficient; in 
fact, more minute than the description contained in 90 per cent of 
the chattel mortgages in Iowa. However, I made a trip to Esther- 
ville, and was able to get the parties to again make new mortgages, 
complying with every requirement in the letter received from Omaha 
relating to these mortgages. 

On December 7 received the following letters from the intermediate 
credit bank: 

Re: Anna S. Jensen. 


GENTLEMEN: We have had an appraisal on the Jensen application 
recently submitted by your corporation, which was approved by our 
executive committee subject to correct papers and satisfactory ap- 
praisal check, 

Our reports on the personal standing of these people, however, are 
unsatisfactory, and with the record that we have on hand we do not 
feel justified in handling their note. 

Yours truly, 


FEDERAL INTERMEDIATE CREDIT BANK, 
Re: A. F. Klein, 


GENTLEMEN: We have had an appraisal made on the A. F. Klein 
paper. 

The results of our investigation as to the borrower's local standing 
are unsatisfactory. For this reason we do not care to handle this 
paper, 

Very truly, 
FEDERALE INTERMEDIATE CREDIT BANK. 


And as yet have had no report on the John Hjortshoy loan which was 
submitted November 22. On December 16 I again went to Estherville 
to satisfy myself that the personal standing of these people was above 
reproach. I called on Mr. Kerby who is connected with the first 
National Bank of Estherville and who made the appraisal for the 
Omaha bank. Mr. Kerby stated that his report on the Jensen loan 
was as follows: 

First, the property included in the chattel mortgage and property 
statement was not overvalued. 

“Second, general aspect of the farm showed Mr. Jensen to be a 
good. progressive farmer. 

“Third, persona! standing in the community as fı 

When I questioned him for the reason as reporting the personal 
standing of Mr. Jensen as only fair, he stated Mr. Jensen was a 
radical and supported Rounar M. La FOLLETTE, Colonel BROOKHART, 
and the Farmers Union candidate for the legislature from Emmet 
County in the last election, Mr. Jensen was also a prime mover in 
the effort to have Esther ville and surrounding territory divided into 
two districts instead of consolidating both as a consolidated school 
district. Last winter Mr. Jensen shelled out his 1923 corn crop of 
approximately 5,000 bushels and bought $5,000 of July corn on the 
board of trade. Hence he was hedging on his corn crop. 

Regarding personal standing of A. F. Klein. Mr. Kerby stated 
he reported this as unknown (although I found out in my investiga- 
tion that Mr. Klein had lived for 30 years within 5 miles of Esther- 
ville). 

I next went to the following persons asking for letters of recom- 
mendation, copies of which I am attaching: E. Ehlers, F. H. Rhodes, 
L. E. Stockdale, 

We have repeatedly advised Mr. Hogan both by letter and verbally 
that if he had any suggestions or criticisms regarding the organiza- 
tion, officers, or in any way that our organization could be changed 
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so that we could work with them, that we would be willing to do 
anything he might suggest, but haye been unable to receive any help 
from him, 

On December 17 we wrote Mr. Hogan the following letter: 

INTERMEDIATE CREDIT BANK, 
OMAHA, NEBR. 
Attention D. P. Hogan, 

Dran Mr. HOGAN; The annual meeting of the stockholders of the 
Farmers Union Credit Association is to be held at 412 Hubbell Build- 
ing, Des Moines, Iowa, at 10 a. m. on Monday, February 2, 1925. 

We would like very much to have a representative from your in- 
stitution meet with us at this time. 

Very truly yours, 
FARMERS’ UNION CREDIT ASSOCIATION, 
By W. R. Crouse, 

On January 28 received the following letter from Mr. Aas 

Dear Mr. Cuousn: Upon my return home I find your letter of 
the 17th and Mr. Neweomb's answer of the 19th regarding your 
meeting, Monday, February 2. 

I greatly regret that another appointment makes it impossible for 
me to be with you. 

I have been talking to Mr. Clark regarding the matter which you 
and Mr. Reno and I talked of when in Washington, and will try and 
get to Des Moines and talk over this matter with you before long. 

Very truly yours, 
D. P. Hoan, President. 

Immediately upon receipt of Mr. Hogan's letter we wired him as 
follows: “If possible send representative for meeting Monday. An- 
swer,” and received the following wire: “Telegram came after clos- 
ing Saturday, and I did not get it in time to send anyone to your 
meeting to-day.” 

On February 3 Mr. Reno wrote Mr. Hogan, as follows: 

Dusk Mr. Hocan: I deeply regret that it was impossible for you 
or a representative from your bank to attend our annual stockholders’ 
meeting held here yesterday. It was the unanimous desire on the 
part of the stockholders to do everything possible to meet the require- 
ments of your bank, and I am very sure that this can be worked 
out satisfactorily if the law is interpreted and administered accord- 
ing to your spirit of instructions or suggestion of President Coolidge, 
also his agricultural commission. 

I am inelosing a copy of a resolution passed, by which you will 
see the stockholders’ instructions to the board of directors to get 
some definite action on this matter, and in order to get accurate 
knowledge as to what you people require before rediscounting our 
paper. 

First. Would you suggest any change in the amount of our author- 
ized capital stock? 

Second. What percéntage would you require deposited with your 
bank as a basis of rediscounting? Also, would you aecept satisfactory 
farm chattel mortgages or would Government or industrial bonds be 
more acceptable? 

Third. Would you be willing to appoint as your appraiser our head 
eattle salesman on cattle purchases on the open market? Also, would 
you be willing to join with us in selecting a man in each county 
where we do business to pass on other property and personal stand- 
ing of the applicant? 

Since talking with you in Washington we have made arrangements 
to increase our paid-in capital stock to $25,000, upon assurance that 
we would be able to rediscount through your bank. We are very 
anxious to know if it will be possible for us to function through your 
bank, and if you are willing to grant us rediscounting privileges along 
the same lines that other associations are getting rediscounting priv- 
lleges through their respective intermediate credit banks. 

An early reply will be much appreciated. 

Very truly yours, 
Farmers’ UNION CREDIT ASSOCIATION, 
MiLo Reno, President, 

And on February 7 we had received no reply. 
as follows: 

Dear Mr, Hogan: It is very important that the Farmers’ Union 
Credit Association have some definite understanding upon what terms 
they will be granted a rediscounting privilege of the intermediate 
credit department. 

I am wondering if you will extend to us the courtesy of a reply to 
my letter of February 3. 

An early reply will be appreciated. 

Very truly yours, 


He again wrote him, 


FARMERS’ UNION CREDIT ASSOCIATION, 
MILO Rexo. President. 


And received from him on February 9 the following letter: 

Deag Mr, Reno: I have your favor of recent date regarding a connec- 
tion with the Federal Intermediate Credit Bank, and will answer your 
questions as best I can, as follows: 


First. Capital should be in proportion to the yolume of business 
transacted at all times. 

Second. Chattel-mortgage papers of a class acceptable for rediscount 
or- suitable bonds are required as collateral. The proportion at first 


should be between 15 and 20 per cent of line. If later on our 2 
rience is satisfactory, this percentage might be reduced. 

Third. We can not yary from our established rule of requiring an 
appraisers being entirely subject and responsible to the Federal Inter- 
mediate Credit Bank and the Federal Farm Loan Board. I think this 
is a fundamental rule in regard to making loans that must be insisted 
upon. 

Our experience in operating the Federal Intermediate Credit Bank 
has convinced us that we can not violate the principles of sound bank- 
ing without paying the penalty. 

Before coming to Omaha eight years ago to assume the presidency 
of the Federal land bank, I was engaged for 25 years in operating a 
country bank. While in this business I found that with proper care 
I could make safe loans within the territory tributary to my own town, 
but that it was dangerous to make loans outside of that territory. 

In other words, in order to make safe loans, I needed to know inti- 
mately the men to whom I made loans. I needed not only to know 
their assets and liabilities, but I needed to be well informed regarding 
their integrity, industry, personal habits, expenses, business ability, ete. 

I also needed to know whether or not the borrower's wife and family 
were helpful or otherwise; I would want to know with whom he did 
business and would insist that he confine his banking business, and 
especially his borrowings, to my bank. An up-to-date knowledge of 
those things requires the constant and continual watchfulness of the 
responsible officers of the bank over its customers. 

Conditions are continually changing, and it will not do to take it for 
granted that because a man was good for a certain line of credit last 
year, he is good for the same amount this year. 

Now, I think what was true of my county banking business at Mas- 
sena, Iowa, is universally true in loaning money on personal and 
chattel security. There must be close, continual, and competent per- 
sonal supervision of the loans. 

Manifestly the Federal Intermediate Credit Bank can not give this 
close, competent, and personal supervision to loans scattered over 
the four States in its districts. It follows then that it can make safe 
loans only through responsible discounting agencies capable of giving 
loans the adequate local supervision that I have described. 

Very truly yours, s 
D. P. Hocan, President. 


On February 9 I went to St. Joseph for the purpose of procuring 
exact knowledge regarding the working conditions of our St. Joseph 


-Credit Association with the St. Louis Intermediate Credit Bank, I 


found while there that Mr. Emmert was having absolutely no trouble 
to receive rediscounting privileges with the St. Louis bank. In fact, 
the St. Louis bank was cooperating in every way possible with the 
St. Joseph Credit Association, whose articles of incorporation and by- 
laws were drafted with ours before them as a copy. I also found that 
the St. Louis bank was accepting the appraisals of the order buyer, or 
head cattle salesman, of our St. Joseph house; that they were redis- 
counting with the requirement of only 10 per cent collateral as a 
basis; that the property statement submitted was taken as a basis for 
the desirability of a loan, and that the description in the chattel mort- 
gage was only such as is commonly used in that district. 

I am inclosing copy of their property statement and copy of the 
property statement which the Omaha bank requires us to use. 

Now, Mr. Barrett, it seems to be the policy of the Omaha bank to 
obstruct us to the point where we will become discouraged and allow 
our credit association to die, which, of course, we are not going to do 
without making a very determined effort to see if there is not some 
way in which we may function, 

If Mr. Reno or myself gan be of any assistance to you in the pre- 
sentage of this matter to the proper officials, please wire us, and we 
will come to Washington at once. 

Trusting you will pardon the length of this letter, but I felt it 
necessary to give you detailed information, and assuring you of our 
earnest support in any way of which we can be of assistance to you, 

We are, yery truly yours, 
FARMERS’ UNION CREDIT ASSOCIATION, 
W. R. CROUSE, Secretary-Treasurer. 


COPIES OF LETTERS RECEIVED AS RECOMMENDATION ON LOANS AS PER 
PAGE 5 


DECEMBER 26, 1924. 
FARMERS’ UNION CREDIT ASSOCIATION, 
Des Moines, Iowa, 
GENTLEMEN: I have been dealing with Mr. Andrew Klein for some 
four years and haye always found him honest and prompt. 
Hoping this will suffice, 
E. EHLERS, 
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DECEMBER 16, 1924. 


FARMERS’ UNON CREDIT ASSOCIATION, 
Des Moines, Iowa. 

GENTLEMEN : We have done considerable business with A. F. Klein 
and it has been very satisfactory. He is a good farmer and stands 
well in the community. 

Yours truly, 
F. H, RHODES, President, 


DECEMBER 16, 1924. 
FARMERS’ UNION CREDIT ASSOCIATION, 
Des Moines, Iowa. 

GENTLEMEN: As requested we are pleased to advise that we have 
known Anna S. Jensen and A, F. Klein a number of years and have 
had the pleasure of transacting considerable banking business with 
both parties and have always found them to be prompt in meeting 
their obligations. 

They are considered very good farmers and the owners of well- 
improved farms in this county. We believe these parties will take 
care of any obligations they may see fit to put out. 

Very truly yours, 
L. E. Srocxpare, Cashier. 
FARMERS’ UNION CREDIT ASSOCIATION, 
Dea Moines, Towa. 

GENTLEMEN: Anna S. Jensen owns a good, Improved. well-stocked, 
farm about 2 miles from Estherville. Her character and responsibility 
Is good. 

Yours truly, 
F. H. RHODES, President. 


Farmers’ UNION CREDIT ASSOCIATION, 
Des Moines, Iowa. 

GENTLEMEN: I have had business dealings with Anna Jensen for 
about five years and have always found her honest in all my dealings 
with her, aud can recommend her very highly as to character. 

Very respectfully, 
F. EHLERS, 
REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


Mr. KEYES, from the Committee on Agriculture and For- 
estry, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 5939) to facilitate 
and simplify the work of the Forest Service, United States 
Department of Agricuiture, and to promote reforestation, re- 
poroa it with amendments and submitted a report (No. 1224) 
thereon. 

Mr. NORRIS, from the Committee on Agriculture and For- 
estry, to which were referred the following bills, reported 
them each without amendment and submitted reports as indi- 


cated: 

A bill (S. 3978) to authorize the Secretary of Agriculture to 
cooperate with State officials, crop-improvement associations 
or growers of seed, and other interested parties, to encourage 
the production of seeds of a high varietal purity and quality, 
and for other purposes (Rept. No. 1225); and 

A bill (H. R. 12086) to authorize the transfer of the United 
States Weather Bureau site and buildings at East Lansing, 
Mich., to the State of Michigan in exchange for another 
Weather Bureau site on the grounds of the Michigan State 
Board of Agriculture and other considerations. 

Mr, ODDIE, from the Committee on Naval Affairs, to 
which was referred the bill (H. R. 11921) to authorize the 
permanent appointment of any acting chaplain in the Navy to 
the temporary grade and rank in the Navy held by him during 
the World War, reported it without amendment and submitted 
a report (No. 1226) thereon. 

Mr. COPELAND (for Mr. Jounson of California), from the 
Committee on Immigration, to which was referred the bill 
(S. 4882) to supplement the naturalization laws, reported it 
without amendment and submitted a report (No. 1227) 
thereon. 

Mr. LADD, from the Committee on Commerce, to which 
was referred the bill (S. 4343) authorizing the construction, 
maintenance, and operation of a bridge across the Mississippi 
River between the cities of Prairie du Chien, Wis, and Me- 
Gregor, Iowa, reported it with amendments and submitted a 
report (No. 1228) thereon. 

He also, from the Committee on Public Lands and Surveys, 
to which was referred the concurrent resolution (S. Con. Res. 
34) establishing a joint congressional commission to investi- 
gate the administration of the public domain and other matters 
relating thereto, reported it with amendments. 

Mr. FLETCHER, from the Committee on Printing, to which 
was referred the amendment intended to be proposed by him 
to House bill 12392, the second deficiency appropriation bill, 
relative to the preparation of a new edition of the Biographi- 


cal Congressional Directory, reported favorably thereon and the 
amendment was referred to the Committee on Appropriations. 

Mr. CAPPER, from the Committee on Claims, to which 
were referred the following bill and joint resolution, reported 
them each without amendment and submitted reports thereon: 

A bill (H. R. 9181) for the relief of Martha Janowitz (Rept. 
No. 1229) ; and 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 181) for the relief of George- 
Horton (Rept. No. 1230). 

Mr. CAPPER also, from the Committee on Claims, to which 
was referred the bill (H. R. 3839) for the relief of M. Cas- 
tanola & Son, reported it with amendments and submitted 
a report (No. 1231) thereon. 

Mr. MAYFIELD, from the Committee on Claims, to which 
was referred the bill (H. R. 2646) for the relief of Ida Fey, 
reported it with an amendment and submitted a report (No. 
1232) thereon. 

Mr. McNARY, from the Committee on Irrigation and Recla- 
mation, to which was referred the bill (S. 4877) to permit a 
compact or agreement between the States of Washington, 
Idaho, Oregon, and Montana respecting the disposition and 
apportionment of the waters of the Columbia River and its 
tributaries, and for other purposes, reported it without amend- 
ment and submitted a report (No. 1233) thereon. 

He also, from the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, 
to which was referred the bill (S. 4206) to create a farmers’ 
export corporation; to prevent a recurrence of agricultural 
depression; to place agricultural commodities upon an equality 
under the tariff laws with other commodities; to place agri- 
culture upon an equality with industry and labor; and for 
other purposes, reported it without amendment and submitted 
a report (No. 1234) thereon. 

Mr. HARRELD, from the Committee on Indian Affairs, to 
which was referred the bill (H. R. 9062) conferring jurisdic- 
tion upon the Court of Claims to hear, examine, adjudicate, 
and enter judgment in any and all claims, of whatever nature, 
which the Kansas or Kaw Tribe of Indians may have or claim 
to have against the United States, and for other purposes, re- 
ported it without amendment and submitted a report (No. 
1235) thereon. 

Mr. BROOKHART, from the Committee on Claims, to which 
was referred the bill (S. 3603) for the relief of James M. E. 
Brown, reported it with an amendment and submitted a report 
(No. 1236) thereon. 

Mr. TRAMMELL, from the Committee on Claims, to which 
was referred the bill (H. R. 8037) for the relief of the Mallory 
Steamship Co., reported it with an amendment and submitted 
a report (No. 1237) thereon. 


ENROLLED BILLS PRESENTED 


Mr. WATSON, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, re- 
ported that February 25, 1925, that committee presented to 
the President of the United States the following enrolled bills: 

S. 3765. An act to authorize a five-year building program for 
the public-school system of the District of Columbia which 
shall provide school buildings adequate in size and facilities to 
make possible an efficient system of public education in the 
District of Columbia; and 

S. 4045. An act granting the consent of Congress to W. D. 
Comer and Wesley Vandercook to construct a bridge across 
the Columbia River between Longyiew, Wash., and Rainier, 
Oreg. 

JESSIE u. WHITE 


Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, I ask that the Presiding ` 
Officer lay before the Senate the message from the House of 
Representatives transmitting Senate bill 827, with the amend- 
ment of the House, as I desire to move to concur in the House 
amendment to the bill. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate the 
amendment of the House of Representatives to the bill (S. 827) 
for the relief of Jessie M. White, which was, on page 1, line 9, 
after the word “death,” to insert: 


Provided, That no part of the amount of any item appropriated in 


‘this bill in excess of 10 per cent thereof shall be paid or delivered to 


or received by any agent or agents, attorney or attorneys, on account 
of services rendered or advances made in connection with said claim: 
Provided, That it shall be unlawful for any agent or agents, attorney 
or attorneys to exact, collect, withhold, or receive any sum which in the 
aggregate exceeds 10 per cent of the amount of any item appro- 
priated in this bill on account of services rendered or advances made 
in connection with said claim, any contract to the contrary notwith- 
standing. Any person violating the provisions of this act shall be 
deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, and upon conviction thereof shall be 
fined in any sum not exceeding $1,000. 
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Mr. FLETCHER. I move that the Senate concur in the 
amendment of the House of Representatives. 
The motion was agreed to. 


RUBIE M. MOSLEY 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate the 
amendment of the House of Representatives to the bill (S. 
1725) for the relief of Ruble M. Mosley, which was, in line 9, 
after the word “injured,” to insert and for the death of her 
mother, Emma H. Mosley, who was killed.” 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I move that the Senate concur in the 
amendment of the House of Representatives, 

The motion was agreed to, 


EUGENE K. STOUDEMIRE 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate the 
amendment of the House of Representatives to the bill (5. 
'1823) for the relief of Eugene K. Stoudemire, which was to 
strike out all after the enacting clause and to insert: 


That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized 
and directed to pay, out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise 
appropriated, to Eugene K. Stoudemire the sum of $1,500 as compensa- 
tion and in full settlement against the Government, for the loss of an 
eye on August 8, 1915, while in the discharge of his duty as an engineer 
on the towboat Alabama in the river and harbor service of the Goy- 
ernment. 


Mr. HEFLIN. I move that the Senate concur in the amend- 
ment of the House of Representatives. 
The motion was agreed to. 


J. E. SAUCIER 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate the 
amendment of the House of Representatives to the bill (S. 2534) 
for the relief of J. H. Saucier, which was, in line 5, to strike 
out 5288 and to insert $150.” 

Mr. HARRISON. I move that the Senate concur in the 
amendment of the House of Representatives. 

The motion was agreed to. 


THE COLORADO RIVER BASIN 


Mr. KEYES, from the Committee to Audit and Control the 
Contingent Expenses of the Senate, reported favorably without 
amendment the resolution (S. Res, 320) submitted by Mr. 
McNary on January 30, 1925, and it was considered by unani- 
mous consent and agreed to, as follows: 


Resolved, That the Committee on Irrigation and Reclamation, or a 
duly authorized subcommittee thereof, is authorized to make a complete 
investigation with respect to proposed legislation relating to the pro- 
tection and development of the Colorado River Basin. For the pur- 
poses of this resolution such committee or subcommittee is authorized 
to hold hearings prior to the begininng of the first regular session of 
the Sixty-ninth Congress, to sit and act at such times and places 
within the United States, and te employ such clerical and steno- 
graphic assistants as it deems advisable. The cost of stenographic 
service to report such hearings shall not be in excess of 25 cents per 
hundred words. The committee or subcommittee is further authorized 
to send fer persons and papers, to administer oaths, and to take testi- 
mony; and the expense attendant upon the work of the committee or 
subcommittee shall be paid from the contingent fund ef the Senate. 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. SHEPPARD: 

A bill (S. 4385) for the development of the training plant for 
the Air Service of the United States Army at San Antonio, 
Tex.; to the Committee on Military Affairs, 

By Mr. GREENE: 

A bill (S. 4386) for the purchase of land in the vicinity of 
Fort Ethan Allen, Vt.; to the Committee on Military Affairs, 

By Mr. SMOOT: 

A bill (S. 4887) authorizing the erection of a modern fire- 
proof building for the accommodation of the Bureau of In- 
ternal Revenue, and a survey of the public buildings situation 
throughout the United States, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. MOSES: 

A bill (S. 4888) granting a pension to Esther Day (with ac- 
companying papers) ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. CAPPER: 

A bill (S. 4389) for the relief of the Government of Canada 
(with accompanying papers) ; and 

A bill (S. 4890) for the relief of Olga Pascalidis, of Con- 

| stantinople, Turkey (with accompanying papers); to the Com- 
“mittee on Claims. 


By Mr. NORRIS: 

A bill (S. 4391) to amend the Federal water power act for 
the better regulation of interstate commerce in electric poweri 
to the Committee on Intefstate Commerce. 

By Mr. HARRELD: 

A bill (S. 4392) granting a pension to Clint T. Littlefield; 
to the Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. SHIPSTEAD: 

A bill (S. 4393) to carry into effect provisions of the conven- 
tion between the United States and Great Britain concluded on 
the 5 day of February, 1925; to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations. 


BUILDING FOR BUREAU OF INTERNAL REVENUE 


Mr. SMOOT submitted an amendment intended to be pro- 
posed by him to the bill (H. R. 11791) to provide for the con- 
struction of certain public buildings, and for other purposes, 
which was ordered to lie on the table and to be printed. 


AMENDMENTS TO THE DEFICTENCY APPROPRIATION BILL 


Mr. SHEPPARD submitted an amendment intended to be 
proposed by him to House bill 12392, the second deficiency ap- 
propriation bill, which was referred to the Committee on Ap- 
propriations and ordered to be printed. 

He also submitted the following accompanying notice: 


NOTICE BY SENATOR SHEPPARD 


In accordance with Rule XL, Standing Rules of the Senate, I 
hereby give notice that I shall] move to suspend paragraph 4, Rule XVI, 
Standing Rules of the Senate, in order that I may move to amend 
H. R. 12392, making appropriations to supply deficiencies in certain 
appropriations for the fiscal year ending June 80, 1925, and prior 
fiscal years, to provide supplemental appropriations. for the fiscal 
year ending June 80, 1925, and June 30, 1926, and for other purposes, 
as follows; 

Add the following paragraph in said bill: 

“To pay Edith W. Peacock, treasurer of the Peacock Military Col- 
lege (Inc.), the sum of $12,000 in full and final settlement of any and 
all elaims which the said Edith W. Peacock and/or the said Peacock 
Military College has, or may have, against the United States, and of - 
any and all claims which the United States has, or may have, against 
the said Edith W. Peacock and/or the said Peacock Military College 
arising from, growing out of, or in any way connected with the use 
and occupation by the United States, in connection with the opera- 
tion of a vocational training school at or near San Antonio, Tex., of 
any and all lands, improvements, furniture, equipment, paraphernalia, 
or facilities owned or controlled by the said Edith W. Peacock or the 
said Peacock Military College: Provided, That before any sum is paid 
hereunder the said Edith W. Peacock and the said Peacock Military 
College (Inc.) shall file with the Comptroller General of the United 
States a waiver of all claims against the United States growing out 
of the matters herein set out.” 


Mr. WADSWORTH submitted an amendment intended to be 
proposed by him to House bill 12392, the second deficiency ap 
propriation bill, which was referred to the Committee on Appro- 
priations and ordered to be printed, as follows: 


Insert the following: 

“That the Comptroller General of the United States be, and he 
is hereby, authorized and directed to reopen and adjust the claim of 
the State of New York, for which appropriation was made by the act 
of Congress approved February 27, 1906, on the same basis of Ike 
elaims of Pennsylvania and Delaware, with the same force and effect 
as though sppropriation therefor had not been made and accepted by 
said State.” 


JOINT COMMITTEE TO STUDY MILITARY PROPERTIES 


Mr. WADSWORTH submitted an amendment proposing that 
the Committee on Military Affairs of the Senate and those 
members of the Committee ‘on Military Affairs of the House of 
Representatives of the Sixty-eighth Congress who are Members 
elect to the Sixty-ninth Congress, or subcommittees thereof, be 
authorized to sit jointly or separately and until the meeting of 
the first session of the Sixty-ninth Congress, at such times and 
places as to them may seem advisable, to make investigation 
of the condition of the Army posts, forts, and other military 
properties, etc., intended to be proposed by him to House bill 
12892, the second deficiency appropriation bill, which was re- 
erroa to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be 
printed. 


1 


SURETY BONDS IN FAVOR OF THE UNITED STATES 


Mr. BRUCE submitted an amendment intended to be pro- 
posed by him to the bill (S. 2663) to standardize the pro- 
cedure with reference to surety bonds running in favor of the 
United States, and for other purposes, which was ordered to lie 
on the table and to be printed. 
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CHANGE OF REFERENCE 


On motion of Mr. Sxuipsteap, and by unanimous consent, 
the Committee on Military Affairs was discharged from the 
further consideration of the bill (S. 4879) to provide for execut- 
ing the convention regulating the level of the Lake of the 
Woods, and it was referred to the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions. k 

PRESIDENTIAL APPROVALS 


A message from the President of the United States by Mr. 
Latta, one of his secretaries, announced that the President had 
approved and signed the following acts and joint resolution: 

On February 24, 1925: 

S. 3173. An act to provide for the construction of a memorial 
bridge across the Potomac River from a point near the Lincoln 
Memorial in the city of Washington to an appropriate point in 
the State of Virginia, and for other purposes; 

S. 3398. An act to authorize the city of Norfolk, Va., to con- 
struct a combined dam and bridge in Lafayette River at or 
near Granby Street, Norfolk, Va.; 

S. J. Res. 95. Joint resolution to authorize the American Na- 
tional Red Cross to continue the use of temporary buildings 
now erected on square No. 172, Washington, D. C. 

On February 25, 1925: 

S. 2357. An act for the relief of the Pacific Commissary Co.; 

S. 2835. An act to amend an act entitled “An act authorizing 
insurance companies or associations and fraternal beneficiary 
societies to file bills of interpleader,“ approved February 22, 
1917; 

S. 3180. An act to amend section 194 of the Penal Code of the 
United States; and 

S. 3630. An act authorizing the Secretary of War to convey to 
the Federal Land Bank of Baltimore certain land in the city 
of San Juan, P. R. 

On February 26, 1925: 

S. 1918. An act to consolidate the office of Public Buildings 
and Grounds under the Chief of Engineers, United States 
Army, and the office of Superintendent of the States, War, and 
Navy Department buildings. 

FUNERAL EXPENSES OF THE LATE SENATOR M’CORMICK 


Mr. McKINLEY submitted the following resolution (S. Res. 
346), which was referred to the Committee to Audit and Con- 
trol the Contingent Expenses of the Senate: 


Resolved, That the Secretary of the Senate is hereby authorized and 
directed to pay from the contingent fund of the Senate the actual and 
necessary expenses incurred by the committee appointed by the Presi- 
dent pro tempore in arranging for and attending the funeral of the 
Hon. MEDILL McCormick, late a Senator from the State of Illinois, 
upon vouchers to be approved by the Committee to Audit and Control 
the Contingent Expenses of the Senate, 


INVESTIGATION OF PUBLIC LAND AND FOREST MATTERS 


Mr. CAMERON submitted the following resolution (S. Res. 
347), which was referred to the Committee on Public Lands 
and Surveys: 


Resolved, That the Committee on Public Lands and Surveys, or any 
duly authorized subcommittee thereof, is authorized to investigate all 
matters relating to national forests and to the public domain and their 
administration, including grazing lands, forest reserves, and other 
reservations and lands withdrawn from entry, For the purpose of 
this resolution, such committee or subcommittee is authorized to hold 
hearings and to sit and act at such places and times, to employ such 
experts and clerical, stenographic, and other assistants; to require by 
subpena or otherwise the attendance of such witnesses and the produc- 
tion of such books, papers, and documents; to administer such oaths 
and to take such testimony and make such expenditures as it deems ad- 
visable, The cost of stenographic service to report such hearings shall 
not be in excess of 25 cents per hundred words. The expenses of such 
committee or sucommittee shall be paid from the contingent fund of 
the Senate. The committee or subcommittee shall make a final report 
to the Senate as to its findings at the beginning of the first regular 
session of the Sixty-ninth Congress, together with recommendations 
for such legislation as it deems necessary. 


PRICE OF GASOLINE 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair lays before the 
Senate Senate Resolution 341, which will be read for the infor- 
mation of the Senate. 

The reading clerk read the resolution (S. Res. 341) sub- 
mitted by Mr. TRAMMELL on February 18, 1925, as follows: 


Resolved, That the Federal Trade Commission be, and it is 
hereby, directed to forthwith transmit to the Senate a copy of its 
report on its investigation in 1923 and 1924 of the price of erude 


oil, gasoline, and other petroleum products and other data pertaining 


to the operations of the oil companies and refineries, 
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The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agree- 
ing to the amendment to the resolution proposed by the Sena- 
tor from New Hampshire [Mr. Moses]. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I understand that the 
amendment of the Senator from New Hampshire was to ad- 
dress the request to the President. If the Senator from 
Florida “will consent to amend his original resolution and 
insert therein the words “if not incompatible with the public 
interest,” I am authorized by the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire to accept the amendment, so far as he is concerned, 
and agree to the adoption of the resolution. 

Mr, TRAMMELL. Mr. President, I will accept, reluc- 
tantly, the amendment suggested by the Senator from Kansas 
[Mr. Curtis] on behalf of the Senator from New Hampshire 
[Mr. Moses]. I do not think the words suggested really 
ought to be in the resolution, but, realizing that the attitude 
of a great many Senators is favorable to the phrase being 
read into the resolution, if the resolution shall still be 
directed to the Federal Trade Commission, I am willing, 
under the circumstances, to accept the amendment, after the 
word “Senate,” in the second line, inserting the words “if 
not Incompatible with the public interest.” 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I do not desire to interfere 
in this matter particularly, but I sincerely hope that we are 
not going to establish the precedent of permitting the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission to determine the question whether 
or not the publication of such reports is incompatible with 
the public interest. That body stands in a wholly different 
relationship to the Congress from that of the President of 
the United States, and I myself should not want to be com- 
mitted upon this proposition. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, if I may interrupt the Sena- 
tor, the amendment is proposed for this reason: The investiga- 
tion was made at the request of the President of the United 
States, and the report of the investigation was turned over 
to the Department of Justice for such proceedings as might 
be determined upon. The Department of Justice is now con- 
sidering the question and looking into the various items con- 
tained in the report. For that reason, if there is anything in 
it that ought to be held back, it is thought best not to send 
the report here until after the Department of Justice shall 
have acted. 

Mr. MOSES. Mr. President, what the Senator from Kansas 
Says is quite correct, but there is something more in the history 
of this investigation. The investigation was prompted by rep- 
resentations made, in the first instance, by the then Governor 
of South Dakota, who is so soon to pecome one of us in this 
Chamber, followed a day or two later by representations along 
the same line by the Governor of Nebraska, who is not to pre- 
side over this body after the 4th of March. Upon those recom- 
mendations the President directed the Federal Trade Com- 
mission to make this investigation. The report of the investi- 
gation was sent to him, and by him was transmitted to the 
Department of Justice, which is now at work upon it, as the 
Senator from Kansas and I have repeatedly asserted in the 
course of the discussion about this matter. Because of this 
antecedent history of the investigation, Mr. President, I felt 
that the resolution should be directed to the President rather 
than to the Federal Trade Commission. 

However, I want somebody to determine whether a report 
standing in this relation, vis-a-vis a possible proceeding in the 
courts, shall be made public in advance of legal proceedings. 
That is the sole contention which I have made. I have not 
expressed any opinion in antagonism to the purpose the Senator 
from Florida has in mind. I have not undertaken to say 
that the information contained in the report might not at a 
proper time be useful to the Senate and to the public, I have 
taken the position I have regarding this matter solely because 
I did not wish a report which was being made the basis of 
investigation by a prosecuting agency to be broadcasted to the 
country in advance of action by such agency. I still maintain 
that it would be better to direct this request to the President 
rather than to the Federal Trade Commission; but so long as 
somebody who knows something about the report and the use 
being made of it will pass upon the question of whether or 
not it is compatible with the public interest that it should be 
given publicity, I shall not further object, in view of the Sena- 
tor from Florida acceding to the request to insert the words 
“if not incompatible with the public interest.” 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I think either the President 
or the Senate should determine whether or not this report 
should be made public. I do not want to have established the 
precedent of permitting the Federal Trade Commission to 
determine that question. I think we ought to determine that 
or else refer it to the proper authority for determination. It 
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looks to me to be quite a mistaken course to leave this ques- 
tion to the decision of a majority of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission. I should like an opportunity to vote on it; but I 
shall not delay the matter. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to one 
question? 

Mr. BORAH. Yes. 

Mr. FESS. As I listened to the reading of the resolution I 
understood that its terms were mandatory rather than permis- 
sive, and that the Federal Trade Commission, therefore, would 
not have any latitude, but that if it found that certain mat- 
ters should not be made public it would have to make it pub- 
lic anyway. Under the present wording of the resolution, as 
I understand, the Federal Trade Commission is directed, and 
not simply authorized, to transmit the report to the Senate. 

Mr. MOSES. Mr. President, I have not the language of the 
original resolution before me, and I ask that the resolution 
may again be read for the information of the Senate. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Idaho yield to the Senator from New Hampshire? 

Mr. BORAH. I yield. 

Mr. MOSES. Mr. President, the question raised by the 
Senator from Ohio is such that I think it would be well to 
have the resolution again read. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator desire it 
read as originally introduced or as modified? 

Mr. MOSES. I should like to have it read as it will be with 
o perfecting amendment accepted by the Senator from 

orida. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will read the 
resolution as proposed to be modified. 

The Reapine CLERK. As proposed to be modified the resolu- 
tion will read: 


Resolved, That the Federal Trade Commission be, and it is hereby, 
directed, if not incompatible with the public interest, to forthwith 
transmit to the Senate a copy of its report on its investigation in 
1928 and 1924 of the price of crude oll, gasoline, and other petroleum 
products, and other data pertaining to the operations of the oil com- 
panies and refineries, 


Mesa BORAH. Mr. President, to my mind that is manifestly 
proper. 

Mr. HARRELD. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator from 
Idaho and the Senator from Florida a question? 

Mr. BORAH. I yield. 

Mr. HARRELD. Would there be anything improper in put- 
ting in the words “unless in the judgment of the President it 
is incompatible with the public interest”? 

Mr. BORAH. Of course, the proper way, if we are going to 
leave it to the President, is to direct the resolution to the 
President and then put in the words, “if not incompatible with 
the public interest.” But the relationship of the Federal Trade 
Commission to the Congress and its duties and responsibilities 
are such that I do not think we ought to establish the prec- 
edent of permitting that body to determine whether or not it is 
incompatible with the public interest to make public any docu- 
ment or report. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Mr. President, is it agreed on all 
hands that this report, whatever it may be, Is now in the hands 
of the Department of Justice? 

Mr. BORAH. I do not know whether it is true or not, but I 
am willing to concede the proposition. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE, Conceding that, then, is it proper for 
us to call upon the Federal Trade Commission to send the re- 
port to this body, to ask the Federal Trade Commission to pass 
upon the question whether it is incompatible or compatible 
with the public interest? If we want the document, why not 
antimo President or, if yon please, ask the Dene tmant of 
Justice 

Mr. BORAH. If I understand the Senator ONK we are 
in agreement. I think the resolution ought to go either to the 
President or else it ought to go directly to the Federal Trade 
Commission, directing them to report. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGH. I do not think it should be passed at 
all, but if passed, the request should be made to the President. 

Mr. MOSES. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator will state the 
inquiry. 

Mr. MOSES. Is this resolution standing now exactly as it 
did yesterday, coming over from the previous day? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. That is the understanding 
of the Chair. 

Mr. MOSES. The amendment which I then offered to it is 
in order, and is before the Senate, is it not? 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The resolution is taken up 
at the point at which the Senate left it yesterday. 

Mr. MOSES. I had then offered an amendment. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. And the question then was 
upon the amendment proposed by the Senator from New 
Hampshire. 

Mr. MOSES. Mr. President, in view of what the Senator 
from Idaho has said, and in view of representations made to 
me by many Senators who immediately surround me, I think 
we should have a vote on my amendment. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. Mr. President, it is agreeable to me for 
us to have a vote on the amendment proposed by the Senator 
from New Hampshire. 

Mr. MOSES. That includes both points, Mr. President. It 
includes the language which the Senator from Florida is willing 
to aecept; it also includes the directing of the resolution to 
the President, which the author of the resolution does not 
wish to accept. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, may I ask the 
Senator from New Hampshire a question? 

Mr. MOSES. Certainly. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I want to see if I understood 
the Senator correctly a moment ago. I understood him to say 
that this investigation was nade by the Federal Trade Com- 
mission at the request of the President himself. 

Mr. MOSES. Yes. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. And the report was evidently 
made to the President. 8 : 

Mr. MOSES. It was. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. And then he sent it to the At- 
torney General’s office? 

Mr. MOSES. That is correct. The Senator will remember 
that the House of Representatives or the Senate or the Presi- 
dent may direct the Federal Trade Commission to conduct an 
investigation. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I simply wanted to get the 
facts. 

Mr. MOSES. And the President directed this investigation 
because of the representations made to him first by the Gov- 
ernor of South Dakota and then by the Governor of Nebraska. 
ee JONES of Washington: And the report was made to 

m? 

Mr. MOSES. And the report was made by the commission 
to the President; and the President, after reading it, sent it 
to the Department of Justice. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. It seems to me, under those 
circumstances, that the resolution ought to be addressed to 
the President. 

Mr. HARRELD. Mr. President 

Mr. MOSES. I understand the question before the Senate 
to be on agreeing to my amendment. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. That is the question be- 
fore the Senate. The. Chair, understands that the Senator 
from Florida indicated his willingness to accept a suggestion 
made by the Senator from Kansas; but the amendment has 
not been withdrawn, and therefore the question is upon the 
amendment. 

Mr. HARRELD. Mr. President, before taking this vote, 
as a matter of shedding light, particularly on the question 
asked by the Senator from California [Mr. SHORTRIDGE}, I 
should like to ask that the Secretary read the letter which I 
send to the desk from the Department of Justice. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, the letter 
will be read. 

The reading clerk read as follows: 


a OFFICE or THD ATTORNEY GENERAL, 
g Washington, D. O., February N, 192. 
Hon. Joun W. HARRELD, 


United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

My Dran Senator: I have the honor to comply with your re- 
quest for information concerning recent investigations by the De- 
partment of Justice concerning conditions in the oil industry, for 
consideration in connection with Senate resolution 337, directing an 
investigation by the Federal Trade Commission relative to recent in- 
creases in the price of gasoline and as to the existence of monopolies 
or combinations in restraint of trade among the producers and 
wholesalers of gasoline, 

In the spring of 1928, the department began an extensive investiga- 
tion of conditions im the industry, following the receipt of complaints 
to the effect that the price of gasoline was being fixed by agreement. 
This inquiry soon developed that there was no control of the industry 
by the so-called independent producers and refiners. Later the depart- 
ment broadened the scope of its investigation to include a careful 
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record examination of the several companies of the Standard group 
to ascertain whether there had been any violation of the dissolution 
decree. The department promptly investigates all complaints which 
might give rise to evidence tending to show a violation of the decree. 

This investigatlon disclosed that the Standard Oil Co. of Indiana, 
the Standard Oil Co. of New Jersey, the Texas Co., and the Gasoline 
Products Co. had interchanged licenses based on patents for “ crack- 
ing” gasoline containing numerous conditions and covenants in re- 
straint of trade and commerce in gasoline. A suit in equity was filed 
against these companies and their licensees charging that the agree- 
ments are violative of the antitrust act. A copy of the bill of com- 
plaint in this case is herewith handed you. Answers have been filed 
and application will shortly be made to the court to appoint an ex- 
aminer to take testimony in various parts of the country. 

During the summer of 1924 the department made an investigation 
of certain trade associations in the oil industry. This investigation 
did not disclose evidence warranting the institution of proceedings, 
although one association voluntarily abandoned the statistical service 
maintained by it during the inquiry. 

In the course of these investigations the Department of Justice 
cooperated with and had the advice and assistance of the attorneys 
general of the several States. A conference was held with a special 
‘committee of the Association of Attorneys General of the States 
at which much useful information was exchanged. During the year 
1924, partly as a result of such cooperation, the attorneys general of 
the States of Missouri aud Nebraska, respectively, instituted suits in 
these States against the Standard and certain independent interests 
operating therein. 

I would remind you that on “December 19, 1924, the President 
appointed a Federal oil conservation board, consisting of the Secre- 
tary of War, the Secretary of the Navy, the Secretary of the Interior, 
and the Secretary of Commerce, to formulate a policy for conserving 
the national oil and gas resources. It is my understanding that, as a 
part of its work of preparation, the board will make a detailed study 
of the oll industry in all of its branches. 

Yours very truly, A. T. SEYMOUR, 
Acting Attorney General, 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is upon the 
amendment proposed by the Senator from New Hampshire. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, it would seem from the read- 
ing of the Attorney General's letter that Senators who are 
nervous about disclosing some secrets that might be of benefit 
to the Government in this prosecution that is being conducted 
on account of the Federal Trade Commission's investigation are 
unnecessarily alarmed. The Attorney General does not refer 
in the letter to the Federal Trade Commission’s report. As far 
as the letter discloses, he has not any knowledge that the 
Federal Trade Commission has made a report. If this report 
by the Federal Trade Commission, which I have not seen and 
know nothing about, has disclosed evidence of conspiracy or 
other illegal acts, and that evidence is confidential and its dis- 
closure would be detrimental to the interests of the Government 
in these prosecntions that are commenced or contemplated, I 
take it that the Attorney General would have said something 
about it in his letter to the Senator from Oklahoma. 

Mr. HARRELD. Mr. President, this letter was in reply to 
a question from me as to what activities they were engaged in 
that they could make public without detriment to the public 
interests. A 

Mr. NORRIS. Exactly. I call upon the Secretary to give 
me the date of the letter of the Attorney General. 

Mr. HARRELD. I call the Senator's attention, however 

Mr. NORRIS. Let us get ohe thing at a time. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The date is February 17. 

Mr. NORRIS. Of what year? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 1925. s 

Mr. NORRIS. That is just a few days ago. 
this resolution has been pending here. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, may I interrupt the Senator? 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield tọ the Senator from Kansas. 

Mr. CURTIS. The attorney in charge of this matter called 
upon me and told me he was basing action upon the report of 
the Federal Trade Commission and that he now had men visit- 
ing different sections of the country to investigate the matters 
set out in that report with a view of bringing action. 

Mr. NORRIS. Let me ask the Senator whether this attorney 
informed him that the publication of the report would interfere 
with their prosecution? 

Mr. CURTIS. I confess that it was probably my fault, but I 
did not ask him about it. When he said that he was doing this 
J at once reached the conclusion that nothing ought to be 
published that would interfere with his work; but I did not 
ask him about it, and he said nothing to me about it. 


That is since 


Mr. HARRELD. Mr. President, it was not my intention in 
any vay to intimate by having this letter read that the state- 
ments made by the Senator from Kansas and the Senator from 
New Hampshire were in conflict with this letter. The purpose 
in introducing this letter was simply to show that the Depart- 
ment of Justice is making an investigation and that it is 
Sette en the investigation made by the Federal Trade Com- 
mission. 

Mr. NORRIS. But there is nothing in the letter to show 
that they are relying on it. 

Mr. HARRELD. I think there is. 

Mr. NORRIS. I did not get that idea as it was read. Will 
the Senator have read a copy of the letter that he sent to 
the Attorney General that brought this response? 

Mr. HARRELD. I have not it here. 

Mr. NORRIS. Did the Senator in that letter make any in- 
quiry about the publicity of the report that seems to be in 
issue here? ; 

Mr. HARRELD. This letter was written in answer to an 
inquiry that I made relating to the former resolution offered 
by the Senator from Florida and not relating to this one. The 
purpose in introducing it here is to show that the Department 
of Justice is actually bringing civil actions and is actually 
starting prosecutions growing out of its own investigations as 
well as that of the Federal Trade Commission. That is the 


purpose, 

Mr. NORRIS. I understand. I am not criticizing the letter. 
I am finding no fault with the letter. I am simply pointing 
out that, as I heard it read, there is no reference made to the 
report that this resolution of the Senator from Florida seeks 
to bring before the Senate. It has no reference to it. 

Mr. HARRELD. The statement has been made here by 
other Senators, however, that this information is confidential 
in its nature. I did not offer this letter for the purpose of 
proving that. I take the word of my fellow Senators for that. 

Mr. NORRIS. I care nothing about that. I do not think 
that has anything to do with it. If the Senator is trying to 
convince the Senate that the Attorney General is making an 
investigation, as he says, of his own accord, to bring about 
a prosecution, he has undertaken something that, so far as 
I know, no one has made any complaint about. I am not 
complaining of the Attorney General; but it appears from this 
letter that the Department of Justice is making an investiga- 
tion of its own. It does not appear from the letter that it is 
basing that investigation on the report of the Federal Trade 
Commission, 

Mr. EDGE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield to the Senator from New Jersey. 

Mr. EDGE. As I understand the situation—it may be con- 
fusing—the Senator from Oklahoma addressed his inquiry to 
the Attorney General following the introduction of the first 
resolution by the Senator from Florida proposing an investi- 
gation. It had nothing to do with transmitting to the Senate 
the report of the Federal Trade Commission. That resolution 
proposed an original investigation. 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes. 

Mr. EDGE. The Senator asked the Attorney General’s de- 
partment, in view of that pending resolution, I assume— 
I do not know; I have not seen the letter; this is the first 
time I heard of it—what they are doing in the matter; but the 
question of the compatibility with the public interest of dis- 
closing information previously received was not brought into 
that correspondence at all, so why should the Attorney General 
refer to it? That came afterwards. 

Mr. NORRIS. Then why should the Senator offer the 
letter if it has not anything to do with it? It does not seem 
to me that it has anything to do with it. 

Mr. EDGE. I agree with the Senator. 

Mr. HARRELD. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. NORRIS. Not just now. I am not to blame for bring- 
ing in the Attorney General's letter. I do not think it has 
anything to do—as far as I understand it, at least—with the 
pending resolution, 

Mr. EDGE. I agree with the Senator absolutely. I do not 
think this letter refers to the question before the Senate. 

Mr. NORRIS. That is all I am calling attention to. 

Mr. HARRULD. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield; yes. 

Mr. HARRELD. I repeat that I had no idea, in introducing 
this letter, of contradicting the statements that have been 
made here concerning the confidential nature of the report of 
the Federal Trade Commission. This letter was simply intro- 


duced as information on the subject brought out by the 
question of the Senator from California [Mr. SHORTRIDGE] ; 
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and I call the Senator's attention to this statement in the 
letter: 


I have the honor to comply with your request for information con- 
cerning recent investigations by the Department of Justice concerning 
conditions in the oil industry, for consideration in connection with 
Senate Resolution 337— 


That is the Trammell resolution— 


directing an investigation by the Federal Trade Commission relative 
to recent increases in the price of gasoline and as to the existence of 
monopolies or combinations in restraint of trade among the producers 
and wholesalers of gasoline. 


It does refer to the proposed investigation by the Federal 
Trade Commission 

Mr. NORRIS. No. 

Mr. MOSES. Oh, no. 

Mr. HARRELD. The proposed one. 

Mr. NORRIS. No; I do not understand it in that way. 

Mr. HARRELD. My purpose in introducing the letter is 
simply to show that the Department of Justice is making an 
investigation, that it is instituting prosecutions, that it is insti- 
tuting civil actions, all growing out of the investigations which 
have already been made, the very investigations which it is 
requested shall be reported to the Senate. 

Mr. NORRIS. The Senator is in error about that. I never 
saw the letter before, and I would be glad to be corrected if I 
am wrong, but I would like to have the Senator call attention 
to anything in the Attorney General's letter that has any refer- 
ence to this resolution, or any bearing upon it. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, if the Senator will permit 

Mr. HARRELD. I call the attention of the Senate to this 
fact: That that must be considered in connection with the 
other facts here; that the Federal Trade Commission's report 
is in the hands of the Department of Justicé for this very pur- 
pose. That is not contradictory at all. 

Mr. NORRIS. Nobody has contradicted that. Everybody 
admits that the Federal Trade Commission’s report is in the 
hands of the Department of Justice. The Senater does not 
need to offer a letter from the Attorney General to prove that, 
although the letter offered does not prove it, does not refer 
-to it, does not say anything about it. 

Mr. HARRELD. I will say—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Okla- 
homa must address the Chair and get permission to interrupt 
the Senator from Nebraska. 

Mr. HARRELD. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Nebraska yield to the Senator from Oklahoma? 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield. : 

Mr. HARRELD. The letter shows, however, that prosecu- 
tions are being instituted. 

Mr. NORRIS. Suppose it does, who cares about that? 
What has that to do with this resolution? 

Mr. HARRELD. Can we not draw a conclusion that they 
are based on this report of the Federal Trade Commission? 

Mr. NORRIS. No; there is nothing in the letter that indi- 
cates that. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield. 

Mr. CARAWAY. I wonder what there is in the report 
which makes those who are so tender of the Gasoline Trust ob- 
ject to its publication. Has the Senator any idea? 

Mr. NORRIS. I have not. 

Mr. CARAWAY. There must be something in it. 

Mr. NORRIS. I have no idea what it is. It seems to me 
that we ought to approach this thing in a sort of businesslike 
way. If the Department of Justice is making an investiga- 
tion based on the report of the Federal Trade Commission, 
and it is of such a nature that the publication of the report 
would interfere with the prosecution of suits on behalf of the 
Government, it seems to me the Attorney General would have 
said so in that letter. Nobody here seems to know whether 
this report of the Federal Trade Commission is confidential or 
not. I do not believe the letter of the Attorney General bears 
one way or the other on the question of whether we should 
pass this resolution. The Attorney General’s letter does show 
that a suit has been commenced and that an investigation by 
the Department of Justice has been instituted upon complaint 
of somebody, or upon their own initiative, to ascertain whether 
the defendants in the case—the oil companies—have violated 

‘the decree of the court. They investigated some independent 
companies and found out there was no violation. They then in- 
vestigated the Standard Oil Co. of Indiana and several others 
named in the letter and reached the conclusion that they had 


violated the decree, and an action in equity was commenced, 
which action is pending. Answers have been filed, and soon, 
they will begin to take testimony. That is what the Attorney 
General says. 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President 

Mr. NORRIS. Let me proceed just a moment, and then I 
will be glad to yield to the Senator.“ 

Mr. STERLING. Very well. 

Mr. NORRIS. The information really comes from the 
Attorney General's letter that these oil companies do not pay 
any attention to a decree of court. It is the same with the 
General Electric Company, found guilty of violating an in- 
junction of the court dissolving them; they go right on with 
the business just the same. Then the Attorney General com- 
mences another suit in equity, and spends a lot of money, and 
eventually may prove or not, as the facts may develop, 
whether they violated the injunction. If they have violated 
it, there will be another decree of court, and they will say, 
“Gentlemen, now be good.” There is no penalty, nothing but 
the injunction. Then they will go on and violate it just the 
same again, and another suit in equity will come, and if 
they find them guilty, another injunction will be issued, and 
the court will say, “Do not violate it any more,” and the 
next morning they will commence violating again. : 

It seems to me that if the Attorney General has reached 
the conclusion that that injunction was violated, there ought 
to be an action for contempt of court, so as to bring about 
the enforcement of the court’s decree. If these people have 
violated the injunction of the court, they ought to be punished 
for it. It is not sufficient to commence another action and 
get another injunction, and pile up injunctions mountain 
high that never do any good except advertise the business 
of the defendants. I have thought sometimes that trusts 
and monopolies would be willing to pay something to the 
Government to have them bring actions to dissolve them. 
They generally do better afterwards than they did before. If 
they violated the injunction, they ought to be punished. : 

Coming to this resolution, which is directly before the 
Senate, I doubt very much whether there is any statement 
to the effect that the publication would interfere, but I do 
not want to take any action here that would interfere with 
the proper prosecution on the part of the Government: of 
this case or any other. I am perfectly willing that it should 
be properly safeguarded, so that if the publicity of the facts 
disclosed in the report of the Federal Trade Commission 
would interfere with the Government in iis prosecution, or 
give premature publicity to any evidence which the Attorney 
General wants to keep unpublished at the present time, we 
should not compel its publication. 

Mr. MOSES. Mr. President—— 

Mr. NORRIS. I will yield in just a moment. But to whom 
shall we direct the resolution? The investigation was made by 
the Federal Trade Commission at the request of the President. 
When it had been made, and the report prepared and signed, 
it was submitted to the President. The President then turned 
it over to the Attorney General. It seems to me it would be all 
right to direct the request to the President, to the Attorney 
General, or to the Federal Trade Commission, but if we directed 
it to the President we could very easily put in the words “if 
in the judgment of the President not incompatible with the 
public interest.“ The President ought to decide that, and he 
would no doubt be guided by the Attorney General. 

Mr. MOSES. Mr. President, there are certain deductions 
which the Senator from Nebraska of course can recognize in 
this matter. In the first place, this report has been in the 
hands of the Federal Trade Commission, which prepared it; in 
the hands of the President, who directed the investigation and 
to whom the report was made; and in the hands of the Depart- 
ment of Justice, to which the President sent it. It seems te me 
to be perfectly deducible that if this report were innocuous it 
would have been made public, especially since the Senator from 
Florida has said that the assiduous gentlemen of the press had 
been after it but had not gotten it. 

Mr. NORRIS. I am perfectly willing to have the words sng- 
gested put in the resolution, and I think the resolution ought to 
go to the President. The President ought to be the one to de- 
cide whether publicity would interfere with prosecutions. 

Mr. MOSES. That is exactly what I was contending for in 
the amendment I proposed yesterday. It is the same principle 
now involved by the suggestion made by the Senator from 
Idaho, namely, that the Senate should not be dealing directly 
with independent executive establishments; that the natural 
avenue of communication is through the President, who has to 
take the responsibility for a matter of this sort. 

Mr. NORRIS. I do not think quite that. 
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The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
New Hampshire yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 


Mr. MOSES. I yield. 

Mr. NORRIS. We ought to deal directly, where it is proper, 
with the Federal Trade Commission, but we should not let the 
Federal Trade Commission pass on the question as to whether 
this publicity would be incompatible with the public interest. 

Mr. MOSES. The Senator means that we should deal di- 
rectly with the Federal Trade Commission because of the 
statute creating the commission, which enables the Senate, 
acting on its own initiative, to direct the Federal Trade Com- 
mission? 

Mr. NORRIS. I think we could get it from any one of the 
three sources. It would be proper to direct the resolution to 
‘the President, to the Department of Justice, or to the Federal 
Trade Commission. But if we direct it to anybody but the 
President, then we ought to say “if in the judgment of the 
President —and they can communicate with the President and 
find out—“ this information would not be incompatible with 
public interest.” 

Mr. MOSES, Why should we set up a pipe line between 
the White House and the Federal Trade Commission? Let us 
deal directly with the White House. 

Mr. NORRIS. I have no objection to that, whatever, not 
the remotest, 

Mr. MOSES. The President would have to pass on this. 

. Even under the suggestion made by the Senator from Nebraska, 
the President would have to pass on it. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is upon agree- 
ing to the amendment proposed by the Senator from New 
Hampshire. 

Mr. HARRELD obtained the floor. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, may the amendment pro- 
posed by the Senator from New Hampshire be read for the in- 
formation of the Senate? 

Mr. HARRELD. Mr. President, I think I have the floor, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Oklahoma 
is recognized. 

Mr. HARRELD. I want to state that my only purpose in 
introducing the letter was for information. As I figured, it 
answered the question asked by the Senator from California, 
I am not opposing this resolution, and if it can be amended 
to conform to the suggestion of the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire, I shall vote for it. I do not want to be misunderstood 
in the matter at all. A 

I do think that, under the statements made here, the Presi- 
dent directed this investigation for his own information, the 
report has been made to him, and by him turned over to the 
Department of Justice as the basis for action, perhaps, which 
bas been brought; and as the basis for other actions the Attor- 
ney General might want to institute, criminal or civil. I 
believe that it would be the height of impertinence to omit a 
provision in the resolution preventing this information from 
being given to the public if the President feels it is such infor- 
mation as should not be given to the public, That is the only 
purpose I have. I am perfectly willing to vote for the resolu- 
tion with that provision in it. So I expect to vote for the 
amendment offered by the Senator from New Hampshire. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair desires to say, 
because some doubt has risen in regard to it, several Senators 
having made the suggestion, that if the resolution is not dis- 
posed of by 1 o'clock, it will go to the calendar. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, I want to say 
just a word. It seems to me that there was not full informa- 
tion before the Senate when we were considering, in the first 
place, the amendment offered by the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire. If this investigation was directed by the President of 
the United States, and the Federal Trade Commission has made 
its report to the President of the United States, then it seems 
to me this request should be directed to the President. I think 
the amendment proposed by the Senator from New Hampshire 
is decidedly the wise course for the Senate to take, and I hope 
the amendment will be agreed to. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment offered by the Senator from New Hampshire 
[Mr. Moses]. 7 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The resolution as amended was agreed to. 


PROPOSED STATE TAX ON COTTONSEED OIL PRODUCTS 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair lays before the 
Senate a further resolution coming over from a previous day, 


Senate resolution 344, submitted by the Senator from Alabama 
IMr. HEFLIN]. . ; 


Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, I have had the resolution re- 
written and I desire to offer it as a substitute for the resolution 
just laid before the Senate by the President pro tempore. I do 
pos think there will be any objection whatever to it in this 

orm. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will read the 
amended resolution. 

The reading clerk read as follows: 


Whereas the free and untrammeled commerce between the several 
States is a cardinal principle of the commercial relationship between 
the States; and 

Whereas the strict observance of this fundamental principle is neces- 
sary to the promotion and preservation of ‘proper and cordial com- 
mercial relationship between the States; and 

Whereas the Senate has information to the effect that the legislatures 
of some of the States have measures now pending which if enacted into 
law would be hurtful to the harmonious and reciprocal commercial rela- 
tion of the States and set a precedent fraught with grave danger to the 
commercial interests of the various States: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That it is the sense of the Senate that such legislation 
would be calculated to disturb and seriously impair the harmonious and 
reciprocal commercial relations of the States. 


Mr. BORAH. The States which have in contemplation this 
legislation are fully cognizant of all the things there stated. 
I do not think the resolution will be calculated to harmonize 
the sitnation. I ask that the resolution go over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator ask that 
it go over without prejudice to its place as a resolution coming 
over from the previous day, because otherwise it will go to the 
calendar? : 

Mr. BORAH. I do not want to consider it now. I am not 
particular as to where it goes. 

SEVERAL Senators, Regular order! 

a HEFLIN. I move the present consideration of the reso- 
lution. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The morning hour having 
expired, the Chair is compelled to lay before the Senate the 
unfinished business, which will be stated. 

The Reapine CLERK. A bill (H. R. 8887) to amend an act 
entitled “An act to provide for the consolidation of national 
banking associations,” approved November 7, 1918, to amend 
section 5136 as amended, section 5137, section 5138 as amended, 
section 5142, section 5150, section 5155, section 5190, section 
5200 as amended, section 5202 as amended, section 5208 as 
amended, section 5209, section 5211 as amended, of the Revised 
Statutes of the United States; and to amend sections 13 and 
24 of the Federal reserve act, and for other purposes. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair now recognizes 
the Senator from Alabama to make his motion, if he desires 
to do 80. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, this is a very important mat- 
ter and the adoption of this resolution by the Senate would 
have a very wholesome effect throughout the country at this 
particular time. All the States east of the Mississippi buy 
hay and grain and cattle from the Western States. The West- 
ern States buy from the Southern States and the Eastern 
States. This is the first time in my service in Congress that 
a situation like the one that now confronts us bas arisen, and 
I think that when the people in the various States—my State 
in the number—are wiring their Senators asking that some 
protest be made by the Senate against efforts, anywhere and 
everywhere, in the Union which will disturb and endanger the 
cordial and harmonious commercial relations now existing be- 
tween the States that it would have splendid effect for the 
Senate to unanimously adopt this resolution. Such action on 
the part of a Senate composed of Senators from every State in 
the Union can do no harm, and many of us here believe that 
it will do great good. It will at least appeal to the genuine 
Americanism of all those who really love their country and 
have a proper regard for the ties that happily bind us in a 
great union of States. No one who understands and appre- 
ciates the Federal Constitution can say that the principle laid 
down in this resolution is not in keeping with the Constitu- 
tion itself and with the best interest of all the States. 

Senators know that some of the measures now pending in 
the legislatures of some of the States have for their purpose 
the keeping out of the State cottonseed-oil products. Cotton- 
seed-oil products are, as we all know, of great food value, and 
the cottonseed-oil business is a legitimate business and is im- 
portant to more than one-third of the population of the Nation. 
In making cottonseed oil into many food products we use 
milk, and when we use the cottonseed-oil products for such a 
purpose we are patronizing the milk industry of the West 
and the country. 
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The Southern States buy vast quantities of grain and hay 
and cattle from the Western States and we buy pork and 
mules from the Western States. We of the South, who produce 
cotton and cottonseed-oil products, spend hundreds of millions 
of dollars in the Western States. The commercial relationship 
now existing between the two sections is exceedingly cordial. 
Nothing ought to happen anywhere to disturb it. If we fail 
to sound this timely appeal and needed note of warning we 
will fail in our duty. 

Mr. President, since this question has come to our attention 
I have been told of an instance where a Western State placed 
an embargo on the poultry of a Southern State and the South- 
ern State retaliated by stopping fruit trees and grapevines 
from coming in from that State. If we start this sort of 
commercial warfare between the States God only knows 
where it will stop. As I said the other day, the time would 
soon come when the woolgrowing States would not want 
cotton goods to come in, and the cotton-growing States would 
retaliate by asking that woolen goods be not allowed to come 
into those States. The time would come when the wheat-grow- 
ing States would protest against corn meal and other corn 
products coming into competition with wheat, and so on down 
the line. So far as the South is concerned, if driven to it, 
she can produce all of the products that we now buy from 
the West. Senators, nobody knows just where such a foolish 
and dangerous warfare would end. The time has been when 
a resolution of this character would have passed the Senate 
without a dissenting voice, and I do not believe that this 
Senate can now afford to fail to make this sound and vitally 
important appeal to the sound judgment and patriotism of all 
of those who love and want to serve their country. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, I do not care to discuss the reso- 
lution, which speaks for itself, but in order that Senators 
may know just what is proposed and perhaps what has been 
done in reference to the particular matter of cottonseed-oil 
products, I send to the desk and ask to haye read a list of 
the bills by States and what they propose to do and the taxes 
und penalties which they propose to inflict upon this matter. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to read- 
ing the list as requested by the Senator from South Carolina? 

Mr. SMITH. It is a communication addressed to me set- 
ting forth the bills that are pending in the several legislatures 
affecting the matter. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from South 
Carolina understands that the resolution is not before the Sen- 
ate. Is there objection to reading the communication? The 
Chair hears no objection, and the clerk will read, as requested. 

The reading clerk read as follows: 

WASHINGTON, D. C., February 24, 1925. 
Hon. ELLISON D. SMITH, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Senator SMITH: I have noticed with interest the action 
that is being taken relative to the unjust legislation against vegetable 
oils and margarine in the States of Wisconsin, California, Idaho, In- 
diana, Missouri, Nebraska, Obio, Oregon, and Utah, For your infor- 
mation I am inclosing herewith a digest of the bills that are pending 
in these various State legislatures. 

I am also inclosing herewith for your information copy of our 
Bulletin No. 8, which contains the opinion of some eminent scholars 
on legislation affecting margarine, as well as on the food value of it. 
The food value of margarine is discussed a little more fully In our 
Bulletin No. 4. 

Very truly yours, 
INSTITUTE OF MARGARINE MANUFACTURERS, 
J. S. ABBOTT, Secretary, 
By M. MCCARTHY. 


BILLS PENDING 
Fenavary 20, 1925. 

Arkansas: House bill No. 75, taxing margarine wholesale dealers $500, 
retail dealers $100, has been amended by eliminating margarine taxes. 

California: Assembly bill No. 408 prohibits vegetable-fat margarine 
and provides that only whole milk may be used In manufacture of 
oleomargarine. 

Assenrbly bill No. 810 practically like No. 408, 

Assembly. bill No. 878 imposes 4 cents per pound tax on all margarine 
and imposes drastic advertising and branding provisions for margarine. 

Idaho: House bill No. 210 imposes 81,000 license tax on manufac- 
turers of margarine, $400 on wholesale dealers, $50 on retail dealers, 
ete. 

Indiana: House bill No. 135 prohibits sale of margarine to State in- 
stitutions and imposes burdensome branding requirements. 

Missouri: Senate bill No. 125 seeks to prevent the sale of artificially 
colored oleomargarine, 


Nebraska: Bill imposes tax of 5 cents per pound on all oleomar- 
garine. 

Ohio: Bill has been introduced to prohibit the use of dairy terms in 
connection with margarine. 

Oregon: Bill imposes tax of $200 per year on manufacturer and 
wholesaler and $5 on retailer. 

Bill to impose a tax of 10 cents per pound on margarine has been 
introduced. 

Utah: Bill similar to Idaho bill imposing license tax on manufac- 
turers of oleomargarine $1,000, wholesale dealers $400, retail dealers 
$50, ete. 

Vermont: Four bills are pending: 

House bill No. 81 prohibits the use of oleomargarine in State institu- 
tions. 

House bill No. 120 increases retail license taxes from $25 to $50. 

House bill No. 187 requires dealers to keep a record of oleomargarine 
sales and to pay a tax of 5 cents per pound. 

Senate bill No. 45, branding bill, and requires percentages of ingre- 
dients to be shown on cartons and original packages. 

Wisconsin: Assembly bill No. 21-a prohibits the manufacture and 
sale of all oleomargarine. 

Assembly bill No. 7-A prohibits the sale of vegetable-fat margarine. 

Assembly bill No. 79-A prohibits distribution of color capsules by 
dealers in oleomargarine. 

Senate bill No. 53-8 prohibits the manufacture and sale of all oleo- 
margarine, 

Senate bill No. 74-8 prohibits public institutions from using oleo- 
margarine. 

Wyoming: House bill No. 151, dealer must furnish purchaser with 
statement that product is substitute for butter. Also prohibits use of 
dairy terms. 

North Dakota: Senate bill No. 229, advertising bill. 


Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, I ask permission to have printed 
in the Record a very short statement from Doctor Wiley, the 
food expert. The food value of this product as compared with 
the products which are sought to be protected by the tax im- 
posed in the list of bills I have just read, is discussed by him. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection? The 
Chair hears none, and it is so ordered. 

The statement of Doctor Wiley is as follows: 


GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 


BUREAU OF Foops, SANITATION, AND HEALTH, 
Washington, D. C., September 3, 192}. 


Hon. J. D. MICKLE, 
Dairy and Food Commissioner, 
508 Worcester Building, Portland, Oreg. 

Dran Mu. MICKLE: When I replied to your courteous inquiry of July 
16 I was unaware of the character of legislation existing in your State, 
and I am told also in Washington, prohibiting the manufacture and 
sale of margarine to which any milk product has been added, if the 
margarine in question contains any vegetable oil or fat. I desire, there- 
fore, to ask your permission to make an additional response to your 
letter in view of the above fact. 

My experience extending over a period of about 40 years has led 
me to believe that the dairy industry is in more danger from its 
alleged friends than it is from any legitimate competition with any 
form of properly made margarine. Butter and margarines of all kinds 
are manufactured articles, but strictly the products of agricultural 
industry, one as much as the other. You doubtless are not old enough 
to remember the old-time country-made butter. When I was a boy, 
and for some time thereafter, the only butter that was on sale was 
this kind. I remember, and you can imagine, what a collection of 
different qualities of butter this proved to be, The greater part of it 
was inedible. It used to stand around the railway stations in barrels, 
waiting for shipment to a renovating establishment. When it reached 
this establishment it came in touch with the Federal laws enacted for 
the protection of the consumer and to prevent an open competition 
under false names with the genuine fresh butter, or that made from 
slightly soured cream in reputable dairies. Taxing renovated butter, 
however, practically drove it out of the market, There grew up in 
place of this abandoned industry another industry in which it was tho 
cream that was left at the railway stations, where I have seen it 
frothing over the top of the container in hot weather and smelling 
unto heaven, and in order to avoid the tax and the labeling which 
renovated butter had to bear, the renovation was practiced on the 
cream, which was then made into butter and sold under names that 
gave no intimation of its character. In this condition of affairs the 


Commissioner of Internal Revenue in 1920, after a careful investiga- 
tion of the subject, decided that renovated cream when used for the 
manufacture of butter did not produce a dairy butter worthy of the 
names usually used on butter of this kind, but it was in fact what the 
law defined as an “ adulterated” butter. 
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When my attention was drawn to the legislation in Oregon and 
Washington, above referred to, I found that these laws had been 
erdered to a referendum in each of the States in accordance with the 


State laws by petition of a suffitient number of citizens of these States. 


This referendum will be voted on at the election on November 4, 1924, 

I desire to call attention to what I think is an objectionable feature 
of legislation of this kind. Although veiled by what is practically a 
smoke screen to bring it in harmony with the so-called filled-milk 
bill, passed by the National Legislature during the year 1923, it is im 
essence an attempt to discriminate between different kinds of margarine, 
The sale of margarine made of animal fats and which contains any 
milk product is not forbidden by this legislation, A similar product, 
however, in every particular except containing vegetable fat or oll, 
and one which is entitled to contain a milk product quite as much 
as the other, is prohibited by this law. It is a type of class legisla- 
tlon which must of necessity prove repugnant to all well-thinking 
citizens, even if interested in the manufacture and sale of the product 
for which the discrimination is presumably made. It is evident that 
if margarine containing vegetable fats can be eliminated from the 
market there will be a correspondingly greater demand for oleomar- 
garine containing only animal products. Yet the manufacturers of 
animal fat margarine do not seem to be at the bottom of this legisla- 
tion, though it may for a time prove beneficial to the manufacturers 
of animal fat margarine. In the long run it must be realized that a 
vogue established by discriminatory legislation is net on a sound ethical 
and business foundation, and can not in the nature of things be ex- 
pected to continue. Industry which is so benefited will in the long 
run always be injured by such favoritism. It is because of my interest 
in ethics and the prosperity of agricultural industry that I baye uni- 
formly during my whole official career opposed discriminatory or class 
legislation as an ald to special branches of agriculture. There can be 
no permanent benefit to agriculture by favoring one branch of it at 
the expense of another, It is robbing Peter to pay Paul. 

There is, moreover, a more serious feature connected with this kind 
of legisiation. There is in the public mind a fundamental and in- 
eradicable sentiment of justice, In the passion of debate or of 
political excitement men of good intentions and favoring the general 
welfare may be persuaded to approve legislative practices which are 
not sound im ethics, morals, or political economy. There must be of 
necessity a reaction from this condition, and those branches of agri- 
cultural industry which have been benefited by vicious legislation of 
this kind will lose in popularity and respect in the publie estimation. 
I desire to call attention in this particular to a very luminous inci- 
dent which Illustrates the above principle. Personally, I am very 
greatly interested in the dairy industry. I have a much larger sum 
invested in dairying than I should haye, in view of my age and in- 
ability for other reasons to give personal attention to the industry. 
I have invested in the dairy industry at the present time about 880,000. 
It I am able to pay my taxes, rising labor and feed bills, and gen- 
eral upkeep, and come out whole, I am lucky. But I never considered 
that it was wise and proper for me to bolster up my own business and 
try to make it more profitable by denying my fellow farmer an open 
market for what be has grown and has to sell. It never entered my 
head as a proper thing to increase the price of butter by interfering 
in any way with the production and sale of barley. I am of the 
opinion that there is just one proper way to proceed in the open com- 
petition of an American market for foods, and that is to produce the 
cleanest, best, and most palatable foods of the kind that you make 
that it is possible to do. I am willing to trust my milk and butter 
in the American market if I can make them pure, free of infection, 
and palatable in every respect. I would blush with shame to try to 
add one penny to the value of my product by denying my brother 
farmer the right to sell any edible meat, fat, or oil that he could grow 
and find a market for. 

From the very beginning of the control of the manufacture of butter 
substitutes I urged upon the National Legislature a tax sufficient only 
to pay for the supervision necessary to identify the product. When 
efforts were made for higher taxes, evidently not for the purpose of 
identification but for restriction of manufacture, I felt very deeply 
that it was a violation of ethics and fair competition. This was 
particularly true in regard to the tax levied on colored margarine. 
I have all my life been an enemy of artificially coloring foods of any 
kind. If by taxation we could remedy this fault of mannfacture, I 
was perfectly willing to advocate it, but when the bill was drawn to 
charge a tax of 10 cents per pound on colored margarine, while colored 
butter paid nothing, I felt that a most sacred principle of commercial 
ethics and fair competition had been struck down. The natural color 
of butter varies with the season of the year and the character of 
food given the dairy cow. In June, when the grass is fresh and the 


chlorophyl abundant, the oxidized chlorophyl, namely, xanthophyl, 
gives to the butter a deeper yellow tint. In winter, when only dry 
grass, and sometimes not much of that, can be obtained, the yellow 
coloring matter, which for conyeniepce I have called xanthophyl, 
fades in intensity and the butter becomes of a lighter tint. It is, in 
my opinion, an aduiteration to color a winter butter, or attempt to 


color it, the bright yellow color of June butter. That is not the prob- 
lem under discussion just now. It is surely a violation of privilege 
and of the rights of the consumer to tax an edible fat 10 cents per 
pound for being colored with the same coloring matter that another 
edible fat contains. I would joyfully support a measure taxing all 
colored food products 10 cents a pound if by that means the practice 
could be broken up, but I never could be persuaded that it was right 
to tax one wholesome article of food which used the very same pigment 
that another article of wholesome food was using tax free. 

Assuming now that all varieties of margarine are using perfectly 
wholesome edible oils, that nature undoubtedly created for the pur- 
pose of nourishing the human animal, the prohibition of one of these 
manufactured articles can have only one purpose—that of increasing 
artificially by legislation the sale of another. In sacred literature 
vegetable oll is the one which was always used for religious cere- 
monies, and therefore it had a higher value in the eyes of the people, 
especially those who were practicing the rites of religion, than any of 
the animal oiis. The oils that were first eaten as oils were altogether 
vegetable in character, The nutritive value of animal and vegetable 
olls is so nearly alike that one expression will do for all, It is only 
a few years since chemists and physiologists discovered that there 
was an element in olls, very important in its function, which showed a 
difference of constitution between the animal and vegetable oils. This 
discovery of that food accessory which gives different values to differ- 
ent oils has to some extent been detrimental to the popularity of the 
vegetable oils. It has not, however, diminished their consumption to 
any noticeable extent. All salads are still dressed with edible vegetable 
oils and not with animal olls. 

It would seem incredible that any legislative body would under- 
take to prohibit the consumption of either a vegetable or an animal 
oll on any physiologic or economic ground, When such an attempt 
is made it is evident that it necessarily must be for a discriminatory 
Purpose. This discrimination brings it into the forbidden field which 
I have already pointed out as being Mlogical, unjust, and unwise, I 
believe that if this matter be dispassionately, calmly, und plainly laid 
before the electorate of Oregon and Washington, that these unwise 
and discriminatory laws will be recalled. There is a large percentage 
of our people who prefer vegetable to animal olls and fats. The 
natural rights of this body of citizens are curtailed by reason of this 
legislation, Because a milk product is mixed with a vegetable edible 
fat, thus making it more wholesome, it is banished from the markets 
of two States, and the vegetarians living in those States are re- 
stricted in the free choice of their foods by methods repugnant to 
justice and reason. The indirection in the way this is done adds 
great astonishment to this unwarranted interference with the choice 
of foods. The action was not instigated by the makers of animal 
fat margarine, as one would naturally suppose. If urged by the dairy 
interests, or any branch thereof, it penalizes its own product. It 
brands an article as illegal because it contains milk or cream. This 
is the first instance that has ever come to my notice in 50 years of 
food legislation activities of an agricultural industry trying to com- 
mit suicide. The production of vegetable olls is a right which any 
farmer having the climate, soil, and opportunity, should be permitted 
to enjoy in peace and without infraction of his liberty. No market 
for these products should be closed without cause. Under the pure 
food law the market is closed if an injurious article is added. Here 
we find the market closed if a wholesome article is added. 

From the very beginning I have vigorously fought all forms of 
fraud in the sale of margarine to the consumer. These frustrations 
of fraud under our wise system of Government must of necessity be 
left to the several States. The United States can only interfere in 
the District of Columbia and the Territories, and in the transgression 
of State lines. One regrettable result is wide variation in the State 
laws to protect the consumer against deception. The vigor with which 
laws are enforced is often of greater importance than the character 
of the laws. I have already advocated not only the best laws, but 
also the most yigorous enforcement thereof. In the best conditions the 
consumer may feel safe from fraudulent practices. There is no need 
in this relation to prohibit the manufacture and sale of vegetable 
margarine containing milk products, It would be just as wise to 
forbid the manufacture and sale of bread containing milk or butter. 
The wise and progressive dairyman will most successfully promote the 
interests of his business by favoring, in every honest way, the distri- 
bution of food products containing milk and its derivatives. 

These laws should not only be recalled, but the voters of Oregon 
and Washington should demand legislation requiring all forms of 
“butter and margarine to be truthfully labeled. The butter made from 
chemically rejuvenated cream should no longer be permitted to wear 
the garb of the genuine article, The good name of genuine butter, 
made with the highest available skill of the central dairy, and from 
the best cream, should no longer be smirched by the bad butter, 
which is the only kind that can be made from rejuvenated cream. 
The following simple act substituted for the present law would pro- 
tect the citizen, safeguard the good name of butter, restore public 
confidence therein and establish justice; 
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“Butter and butter substitutes, in the manufacture of which any 
chemicals or other bodies have been employed te diminish acidity, or 
for any other purpose, shall be plainly and legibly labeled, with the 
word ‘Neutralized’ imprinted on at least one surface of every indi- 
vidual package.“ 

As I said at the close of my former letter, I have no objection what- 
ever to your publishing this communication. 

Sincerely yours, 
H. W. Wier. 


Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, I do not know whether it is 
wise or unwise for this body of men who are representing all 
the States affected, both those adversely and those that hope 
to be benefited by the legislation; to adopt such a resolution 
as is contemplated. It does seem that we are here given a 
better opportunity to know the conditions than the States sepa- 
rated. It does look as though we were usurping a State right. 
But the unwisdom of the proposed legislation in the various 
States can not be questioned by men on the floor of the Senate. 
It is an attempt to apply to our local and domestic affairs the 
iniquitous principle of the protective tariff. It is brought 
home to us as a striking and startling illustration of one com- 
munity attempting to benefit itself by shutting out the com- 
petition of a substitute which may be of equal value to that 
which is of local production. It is not necessary for me to 
take the time of the Senate to animadvert to human nature. 
We know what will be the inevitable result of this kind of 
protection and this kind of legislation. Our theory in this 
country is that we ought to give the very freest chance in the 
field of opportunity to anything that may benefit the com- 
munity. ‘The merits of these substances ought to determine 
the market region that they may preempt and eccupy. The 
merits of them, both as to quality and price, ought to be the 
measure of the volume in which and the territory over which 
they are consumed. 

Doctor Wiley states in his testimony that these fats produced 
from refined vegetable oils obtained from the cottonseed are 
equal in every respect to those that are taken from the animal, 
and because perchance they are somewhat cheaper and come 
into competition with the animal products it looks to me like 
a dangerous innovation for the sovereign people of a State to 
be inveked through this local taxing power to destroy the very 
principle for which the Union was established and for which 
blood was shed that it might be maintained. 

Mr. DIAL and Mr. SMOOT addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
South Carolina yield; and if so, to whom? 

Mr. SMITH. I yield first to my colleague. 

Mr. DIAL. If such legislation as that which my colleague is 
discussing shall be enacted by the States, will it not netes- 
sarily force each State itself to produce what it consumes? 
Therefore, of course, such legislation would destroy trade be- 
tween the States. 

Mr. SMITH. I now yield to the Senator from Utah. 

Mr. SMOOT. I was going to ask the Senator from Sonth 
Carolina if any of the bills to which he has referred had passed 
the legislature of any State? 

Mr. SMITH. That is one of the very confusing elements in 
this situation. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say to the Senator that, so far as the 
State of Utah is concerned, the bill which was introduced 
there embodying such legislation was defeated. 

Mr. SMITH. I am delighted to hear that, and I think the 
action which we are taking now will without doubt give ‘the 
States to understand that such legislation would be violative 
of a fundamental principle which ought to exist and must 
exist if the Union is to exist. We could not live under circum- 
stances which would be created by the passage of such legisla- 
tion by the States. 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
South Carolina yield te the Senator from Virginia? 

Mr. SMITH. I yield to the Senator from Virginia. 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, it seems to me that if the 
States of the West and Northwest insist upon the character of 
legislation of which complaint is made they would be the great 
losers by its enactment. The vast population of this country 
is in the East, and the same taxing and police power belongs 
to the great centers of population in the Bast that belongs to 
the more sparsely populated States of the West. So the States 
of the Hast might very easily exclude from their borders beef 
which was two days old or butter which was two days old, 
and by the exercise of their police power prohibit the sale of 
such commodities. There has been no effort by the various 
communities and industries in the East to use the taxing and 
police power to prevent the development of the West in that 


direction; and it seems to me that in a spirit of liberality and 
common sense the West should recognize that its people would 
be injured more by such legislation than would the Bast. It 
would be, I repeat, very easy for the States in the East, exer- 
cising their police power, to prohibit the importation within 
their borders of beef two days old or three days old, and so 
forth, and thus shut out the sale of commodities from the 
West in the vast markets of the East. The East, however, 
has dealt liberally with questions of this character and has 
tried to develop the industries of all the States in the Union, 
because it recognizes that the strength of all, the wealth of 
all, and the development of all means the wealth, development, 
and growth of each. I am satisfied that the sober, sound 
sensible judgment of the West will not be subverted into 
countenancing this departure. 

If so, its people will be the losers more than anyone else. 
It will be easy to develop the agriculture of the East close to 
the great centers of population by the exercise of the same 
character of discrimination which it is proposed shall be un- 
dertaken in certain other sections of the country. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President 

Mr. SMITH. I yield to the Senator from Idaho. 

Mr. BORAH. I desire to say that the people of the West 


and Northwest possess at least ordinary intelligence, and some 


of us think they possess extraordinary intelligence. I am sat- 
isfled that they are not going to do anything which is going 
to be destructive of the American Union, if they know it. 
They are not going to create a trade war; but I feel quite 
certain that this proposed action will not help the situation. 
Some of us are fully cognizant of the situation, and the people 
out there are fully cognizant of the situation. I am satisfied 
they are going to deal with it having the interests of all in view. 
We can not advise the States in their respective capacities 
from here in Washington as to what particular legislation the 
State legislatures should pass. If they shall pass laws in 
contravention of the Constitution, we have courts which will 
so declare. If they shall not be in contravention of the Con- 
stitution, but which involve a mere question of internal ‘policy, 
it is certainly quite as destructive of the Union for this body 
to undertake to advise as to questions of policy within the 
States as it is for the States to undertake to enact legislation 
which they may deem to be wise. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, as a matter of course, theoreti- 
eally, what the Senator from Idaho has stated is true, but 
when it comes to dealing with a fact which confronts us and 
not a theory, it seems to me it is a question for the Senate to 
decide, and the vote on the pending resolution will determine 
whether the Senator from Idaho expresses the sentiment of 
all the Members of this bedy, that we are estopped by virtue 
of the relation that exists between our National Government 
and the State governments from expressing our opinion, we hay- 
ing certain delegated powers, the other powers being reserved 
to the States. As the Senator from Idaho indicates, the pro- 
posed legislation by the States is well within their rights as 
States, but the purpose for which it is to be used is another 
matter, and that is what some of us question. We are appre- 
hensive as to its effect; and the question now arising under 
this resolution is whether it is wise for us, representing as 
we do all the States, to recognize that the prosperity of one 
is a matter of concern to all, and that the relations between 
the States is a matter of concern to us all, for there is not an 
asset in a State in the Union that is not an asset in every 
other State of the Union. Having that view of the subject, I 
am content with what I have already said and what I said in 
my speech the other day in presenting this question. I am 
content to let the other Members of this body judge for them- 
selyes whether it is wise for us, gathered together here, repre- 
senting the 48 States in this body, with the personal touch, 
with the feeling of community interest that must be greater 
here than it can be in a single State, to take this action. 
My relation to the Senator from Idaho necessarily gives me 
that personal touch with his State that I might not have 
merely as an individual legislator in my State, and the same 
statement is reciprocally true of him. That is one of the wise 
provisions of our dual form of government. Surely we ought 
to be in a position here to decide 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, I rise to a parliamentary 


inquiry. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Oregon 
desires to make a parliamentary inquiry. He will state it. 

Mr. MoNARY. I make the point of order that the Senator 
from South Carolina is out of order, and that the regular 
order is the unfinished business. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair is compelled to 
overrule the point of- order. The Senator from South Caro- 
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lina, technically speaking, is discussing the amendment on 
pages 9 and 10 of the banking bill. 

Mr. SMITH. And I gave notice to that effect. The question 
I am discussing may involve very seriously the banking inter- 


ests of America. However, Mr. President, as I was saying, 
with all the facts before us, it now comes to the question raised 

by the Senator from Idaho as to whether or not it will be 
discreet or wise, whether it will further the interests of 
harmony and good will amongst the States to adopt this resolu- 
tion. None of us can question the danger involved in the char- 
acter of legislation of which complaint is made when we take 
into consideration its object. If the object were to raise taxes 
and the products of my State, or products of the State of 
Virginia, were going into the States where this legislation is 
proposed and were consumed to such a great extent that they 
afforded splendid objects of taxation for the purpose of raising 
revenue, there might be no question raised; but the legislation 
is proposed not for the purpose of raising revenue but for local 
protection. It is proposed to tax a commodity produced in 
another State so as to remove it from competition with an 
article produced locally. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Fess in the chair). Does 
the Senator from South Carolina yield to the Senator from 
Iowa? 

Mr. SMITH. I yield. 

Mr. BROOKHART. I should like to call the Senator's atten- 
tion to the fact that for the year 1923-24 the value of cotton- 
seed oil used in the manufacture of oleomargarine was $2,- 
084,000, while during the same year the value of cottonseed 
cake and meal fed to dairy cattle was $35,000,000. The meas- 
ures to which the Senator from South Carolina refers are being 
enacted, or are proposed to be enacted, rather, for the protec- 
tion of the dairy business. The great item of value to the 
cotton raisers is the development of the dairy industry as 
against the oleomargarine industry. 

Mr. SMITH. ‘The Senator called my attention to those 
figures the other day. My interpretation of them is that they 
intensify the local selfish feeling rather than constitute an 
argument against their being local selfish interests, for the 
reason that we all know that cottonseed cake and cottonseed 
hulls are the finest cattle feed in the world; they have no 
competitor, and the man who attempts to fatten cattle by the 
grain and hay process as against the cottonseed meal, hull, 
and cake process is handicapped in the market. Therefore the 
Senator's State wants to bring in from my State what will 
be most advantageous for his State and by taxation keep out 
of that State what will do them the most harm in competition. 
In other words, they want to develop their cattle industry 
and the milk and butter industry and to take that part of the 
cottonseed products that will do that thing, but when the 
milk is produced they want to shut out the other product of 
cottonseed which comes in competition with their milk. 

Mr. BROOKHART. But here is the situation: One Senator 
in this Chamber told me that he lost $13,000 on a dairy farm 
last year in one of the States where legislation to which the 
Senator from South Carolina refers is imminent, and another 
Senator told me that his deficit was $4,500 on a dairy farm in 
a New England State. So in some way or other the people in 
certain States are probably looking out for the dairy industry, 
and, since the dairy industry uses cottonseed products of so 
much greater value, I am not sure but what it would be better 
for the South to develop the dairy industry instead of promot- 
ing the oleomargarine industry. 

Mr, SMITH. I want to say to the Senator in passing, al- 
though I do not think it adds to or subtracts from the prin- 
ciple involved in the proposed State legislation, that, so far 
as the cottonseed cake is concerned, there is not enough of it 
produced in all the cotton-growing States to meet the demand 
for it in other directions, The cake is sold because, in the 
form of meal, it is such a preeminent finisher of beef cattle and 
such a wonderful milk producer. 

Mr. BROOKHART. But a little bit of oleomargarine some- 
times will knock down the price of butter so that it puts the 
dairy cow clear out of business. 

Mr. SMITH. If the oleomargarine has the merit and the 
power to do that, we have no right by adverse legislation to 
deny it the field in which it is preeminent. It is the applica- 
tion of the old principle of the survival of the fittest. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Minnesota. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from South 
Carolina yield to the Senator from Minnesota? 

Mr. SMITH. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Minnesota. I represent a dairy State, and 
I can not see any danger in the State legislatures of various 


States in the Northwest and the West passing some character 
of legislation to protect the dairy industry. Several years ago, 
in my State, we enacted a law—I was a member of the State 
senate at that time—to prohibit the use of oleomargarine as a 
substitute for butterfat in our State institutions. We did that 
because we thought that the butter-producing States of the 
Union should use their own product instead of buying oleo- 
58 to feed the unfortunates in their own State institu- 
ons. 

I want to call the attention of the Senator from South 
Carolina to the fact that I have been told by eminent physicians 
that there is no substitute for butterfat in building up the 
bodies, the bones, the muscles, and the brains of these un- 
fortunates who are in the State institutions, who ought to be 
brought back to their stations in life that God Almighty in- 
tended them to haye. When we saw that our own institutions 
used this other material, we presented this bill. 

I want to say to the Senator from South Carolina that be- 
fore that day I had heard of great misrepresentations among 
the millions of consumers in the East against the dairy butter 
that we manufacture in Wisconsin and Minnesota and portions 
of Iowa; but on the morning of the day that we took final 
action on that bill I came into the Senate Chamber, and I saw 
a pamphlet on my desk, and J looked around and I saw one on 
the desk of every Senator; and what do you suppose it was? 
The cover was printed in color, showing the inside of a store, 
and a lady on one side of the counter and the business man, 
the storekeeper, on the other; and here was the oleomargarine 
put up in nice packages, and the farmers’ butter on the other 
side. This pamphlet was there because they were going to kill 
that bill that morning; but that was not all that was on the 
front cover of that pamphlet. There was another picture, a 
picture of an old mossback farmer milking his cow on the 
wrong side, and that cow had an exceptionally long tail, and 
the end of the tail was in the milk pail, and a dead hog was 
pictured lying out in the gutter of his barn, and flies and 
filth were pictured everywhere. 

Why was that damnable pamphlet put under our eyes that 
morning? It was there to show us under what clean, healthy, 
sanitary conditions the oleomargarine was made that was 
manufactured by this concern that distributed these pamphlets 
probably to millions of consumers in the East, and, on top of 
that, to advertise under what dirty, unhealthy, unclean con- 
ditions we farmers manufacture the golden dairy butter. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President—— 

Mr. JOHNSON of Minnesota. I am through; just a mo- 
ment. Pardon me for taking up the Senator's time. As the 
Senator knows, I have not taken up any time at this session, 
and I did not expect to take up very much, either. If I get 
started talking I may talk for the five days we have left, but 
I am not going to do that. 

Mr. SMITH. Would not the Senator prefer to make his 
talk in his time, when I get through? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Minnesota. Will the Senator yield jast a 
moment more? Then I am through, 

Mr. SMITH. Yes. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Minnesota. So if any State legislature 
desires to put a law upon its statute books to protect its own 
industry, I can not do otherwise than defend it. I know 
that dairy farmers by the thousands in my State are losing 
money to-day; and the Senator will remember the little reso- 
lution I introduced here at the last session. Action was taken 
upon it, and they have been investigating, and they are com- 
piling the figures now. It will be two or three months more be- 
fore the Tariff Commission will make a report to the President, 
and I do not know whether or not they will recommend the 4 
cents a pound increase in the duty on butter. 

Look at the New York market alone. A year ago last Janu- 
ary and February butterfat to the amount of nine and a halt 
million pounds was dumped on this market from Denmark 
and New Zealand; and that is the reason why the States begin 
to think we ought to do something. 

I do not think the Senator from Alabama need be afraid 
that the States are going to have a trade war. between them- 
selves. There are a lot of things that we need from the South, 
We have to buy your cotton goods; but unless the farmers up 
in the great Northwest have a buying power we can not buy 
the cotton goods that are manufactured over in the mills of 
the New England States and the raw material that is pro- 
duced down in the South. So we ought to have justice, we 
ought to have equity between the States, Therefore, I agree 
with the Senator from Idaho, that I do not think I will vote 
for this resolution. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, it is very refreshing to hear 
the Senator from Minnesota frankly admit that this is a do- 
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mestie form of the protective tariff on the part of one State 
against another, He has remarked, im a very persuasive argu- 
ment, that the consumption of butter has a great effect upon 
the brain. We have observed that in the case of those who 
come from the butter States, and we have seen evidences of 
its fructifying power. But, coming back to the proposition, 
the Senator indicates just what perhaps is the controlling vrin- 
ciple in the list of proposed, or perhaps. enacted, measures. I 
believe that some of the States mentioned there have already 
enacted this law. I notice that some of the laws have been 
amended; but, Mr. President, this is too serious a matter tor 
us to let it pass unnoticed. . 

In conclusion, Mr. President, I want to repeat what I said 
the other day, that we laid the foundation for this when we 
passed the infamous law levying a tax of 10 cents a pound on 
oleomargarine. If we had contented ourselves with the fair 
proposition that under the pure food law each article should 
be branded so as to show what it was, and then, in the field 
of opportunity, fight for the recognition of its merits, nobody 
could have questioned it. No man has a right to sell oleo- 
margarine as butter, or butter as oleomargarine. Let each be 
named and labeled in accordance with what it is, and then 
let them fight it out amongst the customers as to merit and 
price, and not recognize the competitive power of one against 
the other to the extent of being willing to pervert the relation 
of the States by imposing a tax. That is the strongest proof 
in the world that oleomargarine is a competitor with your butter ; 
you do not dare let it get into your market for fear it will 
drive out the butter. 

The Senator from Minnesota spoke abont the poor farmer 
milking the cow. What about the poor farmer hoeing the grass 
from out the cotton? One you get throngh in a few minutes; 
the other you never do get through. The eotton farmer works 
18 months in the year. 

Then another proposition, Mr. President: I suggested this 
to Doctor Wiley when the controversy arose as to the relative 
merits of Elgin butter and oleomargarine. Doctor Wiley testified 
that oleomargarine in every essential was just as good as butter. 
He repeats it in the article which I sent up to have printed. 

Mr. President, we feed a cow cottonseed meal, We give her 
a filler of cottonseed hulls and nothing else. We milk the 
cow and churn the butter from the milk. The chemieal ma- 
chinery of the animal produces the butter. I take the cotton- 
seed oil and run it through a machine and by an artificial 
chemical profess extract the butter. What is the difference? 
J vote for the machine, for it is not as liable to disease as the 
cow is: The source of the butterfat is identically the same. 

I have fed my cows on cottonseed meal, cottonseed, and cot- 
tonseed hulls alone. I have taken the milk product from the 
chemical reactiom of the cow and churned it, and I got the 
butter. I have taken identically the same product and run it 
through a machine and extracted the butter by a chemical 
process. I vote for the machine process. It is cleaner; it is 
less liable to disease; and it has won its way in the markets 
to such an extent that it caused us here in this body to pervert 
the very rule that ought to govern us in the production and 
development of our resources, so as to lay a tax on oleo- 
margarine. We ought to repeal the one and petition our States 
not to enact the other. 


0 MES. M. J. ADAMS 


Mr. STEPHENS. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
for the present consideration of House bill 5236, Order of 
Business No. 1239; for the relief of Mrs. M. J. Adams. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Fess in the chair). Is 
there objection? 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I do not know what the bill 
is. I want to get up a conference report that I have been 

here over a day now to bring up. ‘ 

Mr. STEPHENS. I will say to the Senator that this is a 
very small matter, and it ought not to occupy more than a mo- 
ment. 

Mr. 
partment appropriation bill is not a small matter, and we 
have very little time in which to get it through. 

Mr: STEPHENS. I understand, but I am just saying that 
this bill will not occupy very much time. I do not think there 
will be any debate on it, 

Mr. HEFLIN. If we can have a vote on my rseolution now, 
and get it out of the way, we can then take up all of these 
matters. 

Mr. SMOOT. The resolution is not before the Senate. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Yes, it is, 

Mr. SMOOT. Oh, no. 
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SMOOT. The conference report on the Interior De- 
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The PRESIDING OFICER. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the Senator from Mississippi? 

Mr. SMOOT. What is the calendar number of the bill? 

Mr. STEPHENS. It is Order of Business No. 1239. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, my resolution is before the 
Senate. I moved the adoption of it. If we can have a vote 
on it, and dispose of it—I do not think it will take more than 


a minute—we can then get up these other matters. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Missis- 
rye makes a unanimous-consent request. Is there objection 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not know what. the bill is, but I will not 
object, Mr. President, and as far as I am concerned the Sen- 
ator can have his bill passed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will state the 
title of the bill. 

The Reaping CLERK. A bill (H. R. 5236) for the relief of 
Mrs. M. J. Adams. 

, The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. KING. Let it be read. 

The reading clerk read the bill; and, there being no objec- 
tion, the Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to 
its consideration. y 

The bill was reported to the Senate witħout amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. STEPHENS. Mr. President, there is a companion bill 
to this which I should also like to have considered and passed 
at this time. s j 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I am going to ask the Senator 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. PEPPER], who has the unfinished Dusi- 
ness in cha 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, I make the point of order that 
the unfinished business now is my resolution. I have moved 
its adoption, and the Chair recognized me for that purpose. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair must state that the 
unfinished business is the banking bill. The resolution of the 
Senator from Alabama is upon the calendar and not before the 
Senate now. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. While 
I am opposed to the resolution of the Senator from Alabama, 
as I understood, he moved its adoption, and his motion contem- 
plated laying aside temporarily the unfinished business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair has not recognized 
any Senator to make such a motion. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, before the present occupant of 
the chair assumed that distinguished position the Senator from 
Alabama moved to proceed to the consideration of his resolu- 
tion. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If that is the case 

Mr. LENROOT. A parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER.. The Senator will state his in- 
quiry. 

! Mr. LENROOT. I would like to inquire what the state of 
the record actually is upon that subject. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair must ask the re- 
porter as to whether the motion was made to take up this 
resolution. 

Mx. SMOOT. Mr. President, I do not know what the record. 
shows, but I do know that the President pro tempore ruled 
that the unfinished business was before the Senate, and there- 
fore the Senator from South Carolina was in order, because he 
was speaking to an amendment on pages 9 and 10 of the bill 
which is the unfinished business. That is what the President 
pro. tempore said. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, the Senator from Idaho [Mr. 
Boran} suggested that my resolution go over, and I then moved 
that it be taken up, instead of asking unanimous consent. The 
Chair recognized. me for that purpose, and I addressed the 
Senate on that motion. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The present occupant of the 
chair must state that the Senator from Oregon made a point of 
order against the Senator from South Carolina proceeding, 
The occupant of the chair then, the President pro tempore of 
the Senate, ruled that the Senator from South Carolina was 
in order, as he was speaking to an amendment to the banking 
bill. If that ruling is correct; then certainly the Senator from 
Alabama is out of order. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, if that is correct, then what 
becomes of the motion I made? The Chair recognized me to 
ee the motion, and. then I addressed the Senate on the 
motion. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Recorp shows that the 
Senator from Alabama used the following language: 


I move the present consideration of the resolution. 

The PReEsipenr pro tempore. The morning hour having expired, the 
Chair is compelled to lay before the Senate the unfinished business, 
which will be stated, 

The reading clerk then read the title of the unfinished busi- 
ness. The President pro tempore stated immediately after 
that: 


The Chair now recognizes the Senator from Alabama to make his 
motion, if he desires to do so, 


There is no record that the motion was made after that, 

Mr. HEFLIN. I did make the motion. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair will rule that the 
motion was made, since the President pro tempore said he 
would recognize the Senator for that purpose. 

Mr. LENROOT, Mr. President, the Chair rules that the 
motion of the Senator from Alabama is now before the Senate? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That the Senator from Ala- 
bama made the motion. 

Mr. LENROOT, I make the point of order that the motion 
is not in order, because it is clearly in violation of Rule IX. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair must rule that 
Rule IX does not apply, since it applies only to the morning 
hour. The morning hour started at 11 o'clock to-day and 
closed at 1. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, will the Chair hear me 
upon that point? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair will hear the 
Senator from Wisconsin. 

Mr. LENROOT. Rule VIII applies to the morning hour. 
Rule IX applies only to business after the morning hour, and I 
would like to be heard upon that. There are a number of 
precedents on the subject. Rule VIII applies to the morning 
hour. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair will be glad to 
hear the Senator from Wisconsin on this question. The Chair 
decided that Rule IX did not apply. If the Chair is mistaken 
on that point he would like to be enlightened. 

Mr. LENROOT. That is what I would like to be heard on. 
Let me read Rule IX. 

Mr. KING. Mr, President, will the Senator yield for a 
question, so that he may answer the question and save me 

interrogating the Chair? Suppose the Chair did lay before the 
Senate the unfinished business, to wit, the banking bill, as he 
did, that would not, as I understand either Rule VIII or 
Rule IX, preclude the Senator from Alabama or any other 
Senator from moving to take up some other bill. 

Mr. LENROOT. No. 

Mr. KING. He would not have to precede the motion by a 
motion to lay aside the unfinished business. 

Mr. LENROOT. If this had been a bill, the motion would 
be in order, but it is not a bill, it is a resolution, and this does 
not cover resolutions, 

Mr. KING. There may be something in that point. 

Mr. LENROOT. I think what the Chair is troubled about 
is whether Rule IX applies before 2 o’clock or after 2 o'clock. 
Am I correct? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair's concern was that 
the morning hour had closed at 1 o'clock instead of 2. 

Mr. LENROOT. Of course, I agree to that. The morning 
hours closes two hours after the session begins, so that at 
1 o'clock to-day, as a matter of fact, the morning hour was 
closed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That is the Chair's opinion. 

Mr. LENROOT. And Rule IX then applied. May I say to 
the Chair that this question was discussed and argued some- 
what the other day by the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 
Norgts], I think, on an entirely erroneous construction of the 
rule. First, Rule VIII, as the Chair is well aware, applies to 
business in the morning hour, the morning business. It pro- 
vides for a call of the calendar up to a certain time, after 
the routine morning business is concluded. Then Rule IX 
provides: 


Immediately after the consideration of cases not objected to upon 
the calendar is completed, and not later than 2 ọ'clock— 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Let the Chair ask the Senator 
would not that mean, to-day, not later than 1 o'clock? 

Mr. LENROOT, Exactly; not later than 1 o'clock, To-day 
not later than 1 o'clock what must be done? That is, by 
1 o’clock—and it might come earlier, but at 1 o'clock at any 
rate—the things provided in Rule IX must be done; and 
what are they? 


Mr. HEFLIN, Mr. President, if the Senator will permit me, 
my contention is that if the Chair did lay before the Senate 
the unfinished business, and I- moved to take up a resolution 
or any other business, in spite of the fact that the unfinished 
business was the pending measure, my motion would be 
properly before the Senate, and the Senate could dispose of 
it by voting on it. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, that is exactly what we are 
discussing, whether Rule IX permits any such motion. If I am 
correct in my construction of the rule, the words “not later 
than 2 o'clock,” and to-day “not later than 1 o'clock,” mean 
that this order of business must be entered upon by 1 o'clock, 
if not before, and must continue for the rest of the day. Then 
it is clear that Rule IX applies. 

What can be done under Rule IX? The calendar is called, 
and bills are taken up in their order. But there are certain 
privileged motions which are permitted. The first is: 

A motion to proceed to the consideration of an appropriation or 
revenue bill. 

Second. A motion to proceed to the consideration of any other bill 
on the calendar— 


Resolutions are not included— 


which motion shall not be open to amendment, 
Third. A motion to pass over the pending subject, which if carried 


shall have the effect to leave such subject without prejudice in its 


place on the calendar. 
Fourth. A motion to place such subject at the foot of the calendar. 
Each of the foregoing motions shal] be decided without debate and 
shall have precedence in the order above named, and may be submitted 
as in the nature and with all the rights of questions of order, 


What is the situation? At 1 o'clock to-day—2 o'clock ordi- 
narily, when we meet at 12—the Chair properly laid before the 
Senate the unfinished business. What motions would have 
been in order after that? The first privileged motion would 
have been a motion to take up an appropriation bill. The 
second privileged motion would have been a motion to take up 
any other bill on the calendar. That does not cover resolutions. 
Third, a motion to pass over the pending subject; and fourth, 
a motion to place such subject at the foot of the calendar. 
Those are all the motions that are in order to-day after 1 
o'clock. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wis- 
consin base his objection on the second subdivision of the rule, 
“to proceed to the consideration of any other bill,” contend- 
ing that the motion of the Senator from Alabama is out of 
order because it refers to a resolution and not a bill? 

Mr. LENROOT. Certainly. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair must confess that 
he did not realize whether it was a resolution or a bill. 

Mr. LENROOT. It is a simple resolution, a Senate resolu- 
tion, and of course it does not come within the rule. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under that construction the 
Chair would have to rule that he misconstrued the rule on 
which he was basing his ruling that any other bill could be 
taken up. The Chair assumed the motion of the Senator from 
Alabama covered a bill. : 

Mr. HEFLIN. I made my motion after 1 o'clock. The 
Senate met at 11 o'clock, and the President pro tempore an- 
nounced that the morning hour would close at 1 o'clock in- 
stead of 2. After the morning hour was over and the Presi- 
dent pro tempore laid the unfinished business before the Sen- 
ate it was in order then for any Senator to make a motion 
that we proceed with some other measure and thus sidetrack 
the pending measure. That is my contention. 

Mr. LENROOT. Before 1 o'clock? 

Mr. HEFLIN. No; after 1 o'clock. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator will understand 
that the Chair was ruling in his favor in view of this second 
clause. “A motion to proceed to the consideration of any 
other bill on the calendar, which motion shall not be open to 
amendment.” The Chair was ruling in favor of the Senator 
thinking that he was moving to take up another bill, but in- 
stead of that the Senator was moving to take up a resolution. 

Mr. HEFLIN, Where is the rule which provides that it will 
not be in order to move to take up a resolution or any other 
matter? 

Mr. LENROOT. The only motions that are in order after 
1 o'clock to-day are named in Rule IX. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The original ruling will have 
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to be modified, because of the confusion of the terms “bill”. 


and “resolution.” 


Mr. HEFLIN. Does the Senator from Wisconsin object to 


the passage of my resolution? 


Í 
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Mr. LENROOT. I made the point of order. I insist upon it. 
Mr. HEFLIN. I was going to ask unanimous consent 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair sustains the point 
of order. 
JAMES T, CONNER 


Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, the junior Senator from Mis- 
sissippi [Mr. STEPHENS] is interested in having passed at this 
time Senate bill 4337, for the relief of James T. Conner; and 
as the Senator is not feeling well and must leave the Chamber, 
I will yield to him to have that bill passed. He wants to 
substitute a House bill, which has just come over, for the 
Senate bill on the calendar covering the same subject. 

Mr. STEPHENS. I ask that the Chair lay before the Senate 
House bill 11009, which has just been sent over from the 
House. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair lays the bill before 
the Senate, and it will be read. 

The bill (H. R. 11009) for the relief of James T. Conner was 
AE the first time by its title and the second time at length, as 
follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he 
is hereby, authorized and directed to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to James T. Conner, of the county 
of Tippah and the State of Mississippi, the sum of $4,000, in full 
compensation for the injury which he as a civilian in the service of 
the United States received in a fight with Army deserters in Tippah 
County, Miss., in 1918. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 
Mr. STEPHENS. I ask that Senate bill 4337 be indefinitely 
tponed. 
The PRESIDINd OFFICER. Without objection, that order 
will be entered. 
. MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. Halti- 
gan, one of its clerks, announced that the House had passed a 
bill (H. R. 12348) to create a Federal cooperative marketing 
board, to provide for the registration of cooperative marketing, 
clearing house, and terminal market organizations, and for 
other purposes, in which it requested the concurrence of the 
Senate. 

THE MEAT-PACKING INDUSTBY (S. DOC, NO. 219) 


Mr. NORRIS. I ask unanimous consent that the report of 
the Federal Trade Commission on the Secretary’s desk in 
answer to a resolution of the Senate on the so-called consent 
decree in the packers’ case be printed as a Senate document. 
I will state to the Senate that the question was taken up at a 
meeting of the Agricultural Committee this morning and I 
was authorized by unanimous vote of the committee to make 
this request of the Senate. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
Chair hears none. 


MUSCLE SHOALS (S. DOC, NO. 217) 


Mr. NORRIS. I have still another request to make. I was 
speaking with the Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. KEYES], 
the chairman of the Senate conferees on the so-called Muscle 
Shoals bill, and he told me that the conferees this afternoon 
would submit a conference report to the Senate. I have an 
understanding with the Senator that he will not call it up 
to-day. I ask unanimous consent when the report is submitted 
that the report of the conferees and the Senate bill be printed 
in parallel columns in bill form for the use of the Senate, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection? The 
Chair hears none, and it is so ordered. 


CLAIMS ARISING FROM OPERATIONS OF THE ARMY 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate the 
amendments of the House of Representatives to the bill (S. 
2527) for the payment of claims for damages to and loss of 
private property incident to the training, practice, operation, 
or maintenance of the Army, which were, on page 2, to strike 
out line 2, and in line 3 down to and including “$538”; on 
page 2, to strike out line 8; on page 2, to strike out lines 15 
to 18, inclusive; on page 2, to strike out lines 22 and 23 and 
in line 24 strike out 5512.20“; on page 3, line 1, after 
“ $18,000,” to strike out “to Lee C. Davis, Wrightstown, 
N. J.,“ and in line 2, to strike out “$1,807.61” and insert: 
„to R. B. MacCallum and Dr. E. E. Wagner, Wilkes-Barre, 
Pa., $2,232.75; to. Kinsey-Davidson Electric Welding Co., Mil- 
waukee, Wis., $3,500.” 
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Is there objection? The 


Mr. WARREN. I move that the Senate agree to the House 
amendments. 
The motion was agreed to. 


LANDS IN THE L'ANSE AND VIEUX DESERT INDIAN RESERVATION, 
MICH. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate the 
amendment of the House of Representatives to the bill (S. 
1237) for the relief of settlers and claimants to section 16, 
lands in the L’Anse and Vieux Desert Indian Reservation, in 
Michigan, and for other purposes, which was, on page 1, line 
10, after “$3,495” to insert “, said amounts to be reimbursed 
under such rules and regulations as the Secretary of the Inte- 
rior may prescribe.” 

Mr. FERRIS. I move that the Senate concur in the House 
amendment. 

The motion was agreed to. 

W. H. KING 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate the 
amendment of the House of Representatives to the bill (S. 
2503) for the relief of W. H. King, which was, in line S, to 
strike out “or” and insert for.“ 

Mr. NORBECK. I move that the Senate concur in the 
House amendment. It is merely to correct an error in 
printing. 

The motion was agreed to. 

HOUSE BILL REFERRED 

The bill (H. R. 12348) to create a Federal cooperative mar- 
keting board, to provide for the registration of cooperative 
marketing, clearing house, and terminal market organizations, 
and for other purposes, was read twice by its title and referred 
to the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 


INTERIOR DEPARTMENT APPROPRIATIONS—CONFERENCE REPORT 


Mr. SMOOT. I ask the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
PEPPER], having the unfinished business in charge, to tem- 
porarily lay the unfinished business aside so that we may take 
up the conference report on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
10020) making appropriations for the Department of the Inte- 
rior for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1926, and for other 
purposes. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, may I have from the Senator 
from Utah a little statement of what he regards as the urgency 
of this matter? I want to be accommodating and keep a cer- 
tain perspective on what we do; but I would like to hear from 
the Senator as to the reason for his request. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, if this conference report shall 
be agreed to by the Senate it will have to go back to the House 
on three items of legislation which the Senate put upon the bill. 
It has been held up in conference now for a week. We have 
now but four days and a half remaining at this session for 
actual work, and unless we get this bill to conference again so 
that it can go back and be acted upon by the House—and I 
do not think there will be any trouble with the three items that 
will have to go back to the House under the rules of the 
House—it seems to me it will be impossible to pass the bill be- 
fore the 4th of March; and if that is the case, of course 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Utah asks 
unanimous consent to take up the conference report imme- 
diately. Is there objection? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I want to ask the Senator from 
Utah whether there are any other items in disagreement be- 
sides the three legislative items to which he has referred? 

Mr. SMOOT. There are two items in disagreement which, of 
course, will be the matters to be discussed when we take up 
the conference report. One item has reference to the Sun River 
project in Montana and the other to the Yakima project in 


Washington. 


Mr. JONES of Washington. The Senator misunderstands me. 
I am not asking him what was agreed to. I am asking the 
Senator what has been disagreed to and what will have to go 
back to the House. 

Mr. SMOOT. Three items that must go back to the House 
are the Spanish Springs project of Nevada—— 

Mr. JONES of Washington. That is not legislation, is it? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. We put it on in the Senate. The 
House had no mention of the Spanish Springs project. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. It is simply a project. It is 
not legislation. 

Mr. SMOOT. The House conferees hold that it has to go 
back to be voted on. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. They disagreed with the Sen- 
ate conferees upon it? 
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Mr. SMOOT. No; they onty disagreed in that Mr. Crax- 
Ton said it was necessary to take it back to the House to be 
yoted on by the House. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Is it the understanding of the 
conferees that the House conferees are going to recommend 
hoy House the adoption of the Spanish Springs item as 
it 

Mr. SMOOT. That I can not tell. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. The Senator knows in con- 
nection with appropriation bills that if there is a legislative 
matter at issue and the House conferees are favorable to it, 
but they feel that under their rules they must take it back 
to the House, they take it back with the idea of recom- 
mending its acceptance to the House. 

Mr. SMOOT. Or its rejection. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. It is either disagreed to or 
they take it back with the idea that they will recommend its 
adoption. 

Mr. SMGOT. In the report it is not disagreed to. It is to 
go back to the House for a separate vote, and they claim 
under their rules that they have to pursue that course. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. According to the conference 
report, it is disagreed to? 

Mr. SMOOT. It is not agreed to in this conference report. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I want to understand that 
situation before I give my consent to the request of the Sena- 
tor from Utah. I understand that the item to which the 
Senator refers and another item, I think known as the Vale 
item, are not legislative items at all, but are simply provi- 
sions for appropriations for particular projects. 

Mr. SMOOT. The House claims that that is legislation on 
an appropriation bill. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Is that the reason why they 
ask that those items shall go back? 

Mr. SMOOT. That is exactly the reason they gave. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. In other words, they are golng 
to recommend to the House the acceptance of that item? 

Mr. SMOOT. That question never came up. They simply 
said they had to take it back to the House under the rules 
of the House. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. The Senator has been on enough 
conferences to know that in legislative matters the House 
conferees say, if they are favorable to it, that they can not 
agree to it, but that they will take it back to the House and 
recommend its adoption, 

Mr. SMOOT. All I can say is that Mr. Cramton, the 
chairman of the conferees on the part of the House, said he 
did not think there would be any question about agreement 
to the other three items which I have already mentioned, but 
that they would have to go back to the House. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. That makes it all the more 
important that the conference report should be defeated. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, I have not been 
able to understand the status of the matter. Will the Senator 
from Utah explain it again? 

Mr. SMOOT. There are three items which the House 
conferees claim are legislation on an appropriation bill. The 
three items are the Spanish Springs project in Nevada, the 
Vale project in Oregon, and the Yakima project in Washing- 
ton. ‘The conferees on the part of the House claim that under 
the rules of the House those three items have to go back to 
the House for a separate vote, being legislation upon an 
appropriation bill, That is the rule and that is the practice. 
Whe other two items in dispute we have now to be agreed to 
in the conference report are the Sun River in Montana and 
the Kittitas project in Washington. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I am very positive in the opinion 
that both of these items as reported embrace legislation of 
the most distinct character, and if there are some other items 
that are going back to the House because the House conferees 
have transcended their authority in putting legislation in 
fhe conference report, it would seem to me both of those items 
must n go back. 

Mr. SMOOT. But there is the difference. The two items to 
which I ask the Senate to agree are items upon which the 
House legislated, so they were in the bill. The Senate struck 
out the provisions, so that all that matter was in conference. 
But the three items that they said had to go back to the House 
were not in the House bill at all, but were put in the bill upon 
the floor of the Senate. That is the difference. That is the 
practice and that is the rule, I will say to the Senator. 

There is not anything here about the projects I ask the 
Senate to agree to that was not in the bill as it passed the 
House. All the language that was put in the bill in the House 
was therefore in conference, But the three items that had 


to go back to the House for a separate vote of the House are 
projects that were put in the bill on the floor of the Senate. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. May I then suggest to the Sen- 
ator from Utah—and I invite the attention of the Senator from 
Washington to the suggestion—that it would seem to me as 
though the logical course would be to send the conference report 
back to the House and await their action upon the other items, 
because if perchance the action of the House with respect to 
these items would be adverse to the views of Senators interested 
in those subjects or items we might care to unite our forces 
against the adoption of the report at all. I would remark 
that if the only items now in dispute are the Washington and 
Montana items, I would myself be indisposed to resort to any- 
thing in the nature of filibuster against the bill, but if there 
is a serious disagreement about three other items, as between 
the House and the Senate, I would act in the way that I have 
suggested under the most powerful constraint, aud if there are 
other objections to the bill I could not now give consent to the 
adoption of the report. 

Mr. SMOOT. With reference to the three items that must 
go back, all I can saw is that Mr. Cramrron said he did not 
think there would be any trouble whatever in agreeing to them. 
The only two items fhat are in disagreement I have stated, 
and I am going to ask the Senate now to agree to the con- 
ference report and agree to the compromise made between the 
conferees of the House and Senate upon those two items. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. May I suggest to the Senator 
from Montana that if that suggestion is carried out we are out 

Mr. SMOOT, Ont how? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Those two items are not in 
disagreement between the conferees. The Senator from Utah 
brings in a report agreeing on all the items, and if we adopt the 
repert those two items are passed. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is true. > 

Mr. JONES of Washington. And if the House refuses to 
recede from the items the bill is through. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, this conference report was pre- 
sented to the Senate and agreed to by the Senate. The follow- 
ing day the Senator from Montana brought up the question 
of an amendment upon the Sun River project, claiming that 
there was language there that he did not want to agree to, 
nor did he think that western Senators ought to have that 
language in the bill to make a precedent hereafter. A motion 
was entered that the conference report be returned to the 
Senate. It was returned to the Senate. I asked the Senate 
to disagree to it, and the bill went back to conference. It has 
been in conference now for some days, and I want to say to 
the Senator from Montana and to the Senate that I have done 
everything in my power to reach an agreement, holding meet- 
ing after meeting. The House members of the conference will 
not yield, and that was the ultimatum given to the Senate 
conferees. : 

Mr. DILL. When will the House vote on those items? 

Mr. SMOOT. They will have to vote right away if the con- 
ference is agreed to. It will go right to the House, and they 
will vote on the three items. 

Mr. DILL. Is there any reason why they could not vote on 
the items first? 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senate has the papers. We have to act 
first before it can go to the Honse. It can not go to the House, 
or else I Would have asked them to act upon it first. The 
papers are with the Senate, and the Senate has got to act upon 
the conference report before it goes back to the House. 

Mr. DILL. If we disagree, then what? 

Mr. SMOOT. Then the bill will fail. That is all; we will 
have no bill. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Wapswonrn in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Utah yield to the Senator from Wash- 
ington? : 

Mr. SMOOT. I will yield in just a moment. I have tried 
with all the power I have and have held out for weeks trying 
to get the House to yield upon those two items, and the House 
conferees will not yield. I am not going to take the responsi- 
bility for the defeat of this bill. I want the Senate to take 
that responsibility, because the Senate conferees are told by 
the conferees of the House that they will not yield on those 
items. I have held up the report just as long as I am going to, 
and I am not going to take the responsibility for its defeat. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Suppose we do agree to these 
items. The bill will then go to the House. Suppose the House 
then rejects the conference report upon the ground that legis- 
lative matters are included in the conference report not con- 
sidered by the House, and it refuses to indorse that legisla- 
tion; then. what? 
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Mr. SMOOT. If they do that, the bill will fail, and the re- 
sponsibility will be with the House. ; 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Why would it fail? Would not 
the House send the bill back to conference? 

Mr. SMOOT. It would; but what is the use of sending it 
back to conference if we will not agree to those two items? 
I know it is very easy to say “Take it back to conference”; 
but I say to the Senate now that I have taken it back and held 
it there as long as I can hold it there in safety. The ulti- 
matum is given to your conferees that the House conferees are 
not going to yield on these two items. If the Senate wants to 
take the responsibility for defeating the bill, let it do so; but 
I am not going to take it as chairman of the conference com- 
mittee. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. For the benefit of Senators who 
are attending the matter I would like to state the prineiple 
that is-in controversy here. There are a large number of items 
in the bill making appropriations for western reclamation 
projects. Those items are in the usual form appropriating 
so much money for the operation, maintenance, and continu- 
ance of construction work. But in the case of a project in the 
State of Montana and a project in the State of Washington—— 

Mr. SMOOT. And in the State of Utah. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. No; I have not seen anything in 
Utah, 

Mr. SMOOT. Oh, yes. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. It does not go nearly so far in 
the State of Utah. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Anyway, in the cases of those two 
projects it is provided that no part of the appropriation shall 
be utilized for the purpose of extending the project—that is, 
extending the work in accordance with the plans and project 
laid out—unless the State of Montana in the one case and the 
State of Washington in the other case shall pass a law pro- 
viding that the settlers shall be selected, and that they shall be 
financed in their operations by the particular State within 
which the project is located. In other words, the proposition 
is now to be laid down that the work of reclamation is to be 
arrested unless the States will make appropriations for the 
purpose of financing the settlers on the project. 

There are various objections to that plan. In the first place, 
it is the commencement of a departure in principle from the 
policy that has obtained in the Congress of the United States 
ever since the reclamation act was enacted in 1892, 33 years 
ago. It overturns a policy that for more than a quarter of a 
century has held here. This policy is to be imposed not upon 
a consideration and discussion of the question in either or both 
Houses of Congress but is a policy that comes to be declared 
through the report of a conference committee. 

Mr. SMOOT. Oh, no. This was in the House bill, every 
word of it. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. It was in the House bill, but it 
was not the subject of a word of debate in the House. 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not want the Senator to leave the Senate 
with a wrong impression that it was not in the House bill, 
because it was. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. It was not the subject of debate 
in the House, because it was perfectly well understood that the 
thing never could go through the Senate, and it did not go 
through the Senate. The Senate repudiated it and struck out 
its provisions, both with respect to the State of Montana and 
the State of Washington. However, there comes back here 
through the medium of a conference report, without a word of 
debate, I assert, in either House of Congress the announcement 
of an entirely new and to my mind a vicious policy. 

That, however, is not the worst feature, Mr. President, In 
the second place, the States of Montana and Washington are 
to be burdened in this way, while appropriations are made for 
projects in every other State without the imposition of any 
such conditions at all. 

So far as the State of Montana is concerned, so far as the 
present appropriation is concerned, it is a matter of no conse- 
quence to us, because it is not contemplated that any portion 
of this appropriation shall be utilized for the purpose of ex- 
tending the irrigable area that is now covered by the canals. 
The money is to be utilized in the construction of a storage 
reservoir; so that, so far as the practical result is concerned, 
it makes no difference to my State; but we are here protesting 
against the promulgation of any such principle through a con- 
ference report, and I appeal to every Senator from the western 
section of the country to come to our support in this matter 
if he has at heart the preservation of the reclamation system 
upon which depends the future of the great West. We heard 
during the late presidential campaign a distinguished candidate 


who declared that that was an unwise policy, because it brought 
western products into competition with the grain products of 
the Central West; but I am sure that that idea will have little, 
if any, countenance in this Chamber, 

Let me show Senators how determined it is that this policy 
shall be pursued. I agreed that I should withdraw any ob- 
jection whatever fo the conference report if there was in- 
eluded in it a provision that this should not be regarded as the 
declaration of any policy which was to conclude Congress in 
the future with reference to such appropriations, but that 
N was declined; they would not listen to that proposi- 
tion. 

I also agreed to strike out every provision there and merely 
provide that no part of the appropriation should be utilized 
for the construction of canals extending the present system; 
that whether the State of Montana passed such a law or did 
not pass such a law we would not use a dollar of it for that 
purpose, That was not satisfactory. They want to include in 
the report a declaration of a principle to which they can appeal 
in the future against making any appropriations for these 
reclamation projects unless the States within which they are 
located shall undertake to finance the settlers upon them. 
That is the question that is before this body at this time. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I think the Senate ought to 
know oom what has transpired in this case from beginning 
to end. 

The Senator from Montana nor any other Senator in this 
body is any more interested in the welfare of reclamation for 
the Western States than am I, Having the appropriation bill in 
charge, I reported it to this body with amendments striking 
out everything that the House had put in in respect to this 
matter, with the single and solitary exception of the amount 
of the appropriation. If the Senators will read the report 
they will ascertain exactly what was stricken out and what we 
did not agree to. r 

One of the conditions that was proposed by the House was 
that hereafter there should be 4 per cent charged upon all 
advances made by the Government to reclamation projects. 
That was stricken out in every case. I was so careful, Mr. 
President, to keep in touch with all the Senators interested 
in these appropriations that I did not sign the report until 
I was assured that it was satisfactory to report. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, the Senator from 
Utah certainly does not mean that? 

Mr. SMOOT. I mean that exactly, I will say to the Senator 
from Washington, and for this reason—— 

Mr. JONES of Washington. The Senator does not mean that 
T stated that this report was satisfactory to me? 

Mr. SMOOT. This is what happened, Mr. President, and I 
will let the Senate judge for itself, 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I know that is not correct. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will state what happened. I think we had 
at least a half dozen meetings between the conferees of the two 
Houses. The Senate conferees obtained every concession that 
they could obtain from the conferees on the part of the House. 
We had eliminated the provision relative to charging interest 
on reclamation projects and some other provisions which were 
in the bill as it passed the House. I was in close touch with 
every Senator and told him from day to day just what had 
happened. I brought the Montana item to the attention of the 
Senator from Montana [Mr. Wals nl. Representative Cram- 
Ton said that he had taken the matter up with other Members 
of the House; and the Senator from Montana will remember 
that after we went into the conference and before I brought the 
report in he told me that whatever the Members of the House 
from Montana would agree to would be satisfactory to him fol- 
lowing a conference with them. Mr. Cramton, on the part of 
the House, in the very next meeting of the conferees brought 
the provision that is in the report to the conferees. I asked 
him if the House Members from Montana had agreed to it, and 
he replied “ Yes.” So careful was I, Mr. President, that I did 
not agree to that at that conference, but I came to the Senator 
and took the bill with the item in it just as agreed to, and I 
asked the Senator if that was satisfactory. I do not think the 
Senator read it carefully, but he told me that it was satisfac- 
tory if the House Members had agreed upon it, and I then went 
back and agreed to that provision. 

Mr. President, as to the Washington item, the president of 
the Water Users’ Association or a representative of that asso- 
ciation from Washington came here. I have the item that he 
asked me to put in the bill with the changes that he wanted to 
make. We put it into the bill, and that is what I am asking 
the Senate now to approve of just as he gave it to the con- 
ferees. 
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Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, that was not 
what the Senator from Utah said a moment ago. The Senator 
from Utah said that I had approved this provision. 

Mr. SMOOT. Now, Mr. President 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I did not know what the presi- 
dent of the Water Users’ Association had submitted to the Sen- 
ator from Utah, but the president of the Water Users’ Associ- 
ation does not act on the floor of the Senate. He does not rep- 
resent the State of Washington. 

Mr. SMOOT. Did the Senator from Washington have the 
president of the Water Users’ Association come here with ref- 
erence to this item? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I did not. 

Mr. SMOOT. Did the Senator know that he was here? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I did not, 

Mr. SMOOT. He was here, I understand, and this is what 
he agreed to. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. But that does not bind me on 
this floor. 


Mr. SMOOT. No; and I am not asking any action to bind 


anybody. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I should like also to see the 
statement of the president of the Water Users’ Association. I 
have what purports to be a copy of it, and there is nothing 
of that sort in it. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana and Mr. DILL addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield; and if so, to whom? 

Mr. SMOOT. I yield first to the Senator from Montana [Mr. 
WALSH]. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, I should not like 
to have anyone understand that anything I have said here was 
in the slightest degree a criticism of the Senator from Utah, I 
am perfectly satisfied that he believes, as I do, that this is a 
vicious provision which it is attempted now to enact into law; 
that it is in violation of a settled policy of the Government, 
and that he has done everything that he could do to seeure the 
elimination of it. I should not like to have anybody believe 
that anything I have said was said in the way of criticism of 
the Senator from Utah. I feel under deep obligations to him 
for his loyalty to us in this matter. 


I want, however, to say with reference to the conversations | 


had with the Senator from Utah concerning this matter that 
the Senator brought to me a copy of the bill with a penciled 
memorandum on the margin of it indicating what could be 
agreed to, and I agreed that that pencil memorandum would 
be satisfactory to me. However, it did not contain any such 
provision as this of which I complain. That is the situation 
with respect to that. But that is neither here nor there 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I do not want to be put in 
that position. Here [exhibiting] is the bill which I handed 
to the Senator, just exactly as it was then. Here [indicating] 
is the pencil memorandum on the side, and here [indicating] 
are the words crossed out of the bill, showing just what was 
to go out of the bill and just what was not to go out. That is 
the absolute fact in the case. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. That is neither here nor there. 
Now, I should like to ask the Senator if he will frankly state 
to the Senate what he thinks of the policy evidenced by this 
proposed legislation which we are now asked to enact, and 
to explain if it is a wise policy, if it is a sound policy, why 
it does not apply to the State of Idaho, for instance; why 
it dees not apply to the appropriations for the State of Oregon, 
for instance; why it does not apply to the appropriations for 
the State of Arizona, for instance? Why is it applied to these 
two projects in the State of Montana and the State of Wash- 
ington and to no others? 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I am afraid the Senator will 
have to ask the House for an answer to that question. The 
House put in the provision with reference to these two projects, 
and no others. So there was no such item in conference as 
to the other appropriations. If such provisions had been 
put in the House with respect to other items, of course, they 
would have all been in the same position. 

In further answer to the Senator, I will say that, if we 
agree to this conference report, I want it to be understood 
by the Senate and by the House and by the country that it is 
not to be considered as a precedent in the future. 

As to the Washington project this is only carrying out the 
law that was passed in Washington. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I do not agree with the 
Senator in that respect, although that is a matter of construc- 
tion, of course, 


Mr. JONES of Washington. 
be made, of course. : 

Mr. SMOOT. It refers to laws passed in the State of Wash- 
ington, and if Washington has not passed any such laws, then, 
of course, the provision does not apply. 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President, the Senator a moment ago, in his 
colloquy with the Senator from Montana, remarked that similar 
language was applied to Utah. 

Mr. SMOOT. No; I did not say that. I said there was ad- 
ditional language applied to Utah. 

Mr. DILL. Would the Senator from Utah be willing, then, 
that this language which applies to a project in Montana and 
155 5 in Washington should be applied to the project in 

a 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not agree that the language found in the 
House provision should be applied anywhere, I want the Sen- 
ators to understand that. 

Mr. DILL. The Senator would not agree, then, that it 
should be applied to Utah? 

Mr. SMOOT. Not only would I not agree to that, but under 
the circumstances I could not agree to it, of course, because 
there was no such question in conference; and if it had been 
included in the conference report a point of order, of course, 
would lie against it immediately. 
oats BORAH and Mr. JONES of Washington addressed the 

air. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Doés the Senator from Utah 
yield; and if so, to whom? 

Mr. SMOOT. I yield to either Senator. 

Mr. BORAH. Is this matter before the Senate or is there 
merely pending a request to have it considered? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair should like to 
make an inquiry. Has unanimous consent been requested for 
the temporary laying aside of the unfinished business? 

Mr. SMOOT. I made that request, Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. And was it granted? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. It has not been granted. 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not know whether it was granted or not. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, just a moment, 
please. This discussion has been going on by unanimous con- 
sent, and there have been one or two statements made by the 
Senator from Utah to which I wish to refer for just a moment 
before the request is put. In the first place, I want to ask 
the Senator from Utah whether he understands that this pro- 
vision with reference to the Washington project goes any 
ee than to require a compliance with the present State 

ws? 

Mr. SMOOT. It goes further, because there are other mat- 
ters in it. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I mean with reference to com- 
pliance with the statutes of the State? 

Mr. SMOOT. Only so far as it says here that it does; but 
there is other matter in this bill that does not refer to the 
laws of the State of Washington. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Is there anything in this pro- 
vision which requires the State to pass addittonal laws? 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not know. I do not know what the laws 
of Washington are. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. That is what I thought. Here 
is the language of this provision. After referring to the laws 
of the State, it says or additional enactments, if necessary.” 

In order to comply with the conditions that the House im- 
posed upon us, they require us to pass additional legislation. 

Mr. SMOOT, Providing it is necessary to comply with the 
provisions. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Certainly. 

Mr. SMOOT. Well, what is necessary? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. There are lots of things here 
that we will have to have additional laws passed in order to 
comply with. 

I intended to say, however, when I got the floor, that I 
have no complaint to make as to the action of the Senator from 
Utah in connection with this conference report. I was a little 
surprised at the suggestion he made a moment ago that I had 
approved it before he brought it in; but on examining his 
statement it will be seen that he did not mean just that. I 
did intend to say, however, that there can be no complaint upon 
the part of any of us with reference to the action of the Sen- 
ator from Utah. The Senator from Utah has held out for a 
long time, and he has counseled with us and advised with us. 
I have no complaint to make with reference to his action in 
the matter, and I intended to discuss this proposition entirely 


I know that argument can 


Mr. SMOOT. Then, let us see what the provision really is. independent of his bringing the report in here. The only fault 
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I would have to find would be with the suggestion he made 
a moment ago, which implied that I am going back upon an 
agreement or understanding, or something of that sort. The 
Senator will not claim that, I am sure, because I advised him 
very definitely that I could not consent to this provision with 
reference to requiring the State of Washington to pass legisla- 
tion, and so forth. I want to reiterate, however, that the 
Senator from Utah has acted in a square, honorable, and very 
patient way in connection with this matter. I think he has 
done what he thought was about the only thing to do in bring- 
ing this report in here. 

Now, if the request for unanimous consent is going to be 

submitted, I want to ask the Senator from Pennsylvania how 
long he thinks it will take to pass his bill. 
Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, I have not any idea, because 
I do not know how far the debate which has already taken 
place has given sufficient opportunity to Senators to express 
their views about the measure. I think myself that all the 
questions vital te the bill have been debated, and that there is 
no reason why we should not take up the committee amend- 
ments and the few individual amendments of which we have 
been notified and dispose of them in a couple of hours. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. It seems to me, then, that the 
Senator from Utah would better wait for æ little while and 
see if that can not be done. I think that would be much the 
better way to do it; and I am going to ask if the Senator will 
not withdraw his unanimous-consent request in order to see if 
the bill can be passed in a short time? 

Mr. SMOOT. I will withdraw it, Mr. President; and I give 
notice that at 5 o'clock, if the banking bill is not through, I 
shall move to take up the conference report. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Fess in the chair). The 
Senator from Utah withdraws his unanimous-consent request 
for the consideration of the conference report. 


CONSERVATION, PRODUCTION, AND EXPLOITATION OF HELIUM GAS— 
CONFERENCE REPORT 


Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President; may I address a ques- 
tion to the Senator from Pennsylvania? Would the Senator 
object if I asked permission to have laid before the Senate the 
conference report on the so-called helium bill, with the under- 
standing that if it leads to debate I will withdraw it? It has 
been delayed a whole week. 

Mr. PEPPER. I am glad to yield for that purpose, Mr. 
President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the Senator from New York? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, I should like 
to make a statement upon the conference report, not longer 
than three or five minutes. I want that understood. I am not 
going to oppose the conference report, but I am going to make 
a statement with reference to it. 3 

Mr. PEPPER. If it is not impertinent to inquire, I should 
like to have some little estimate of how long the debate is 
likely to take. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I should like to speak for 
about five minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the Senator from New Torx? 

Mr. PEPPER. I have no objection. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair hears none. 

The Senate proceeded to consider the report of the committee 
of conference on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on 
the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 5722) author- 
izing the conservation, production, and exploitation of helium 
gas, a mineral resource pertaining to the national defense and 
to the development of commercial aeronautics, and for other 


r. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, I realize that 
it is futile to attempt to defeat this measure at this stage of 
the proceedings. I do feel, however, that I ought to record 
my opposition to certain features of this bill. 

It is a most important one. In my opinion, it ought to have 
been given hearings and ought to have been more fully con- 
sidered than it has been. However, the bill contains provisions: 
of merit. It seeks to conserve for our national defense 
helium, which has become a very useful and a very valuable 
gas, almost indispensable for the inflation of lighter-than-air 
eraft in aviation. 

At the present time a joint commission of Army and Naval 
officers supervise the production of all the helium that is neces- 
sary for the airships of our Army and Navy. This bill takes 
away from the Army and Navy the production of helfum, and 
gives it to the Bureau of Mines of the Department of the In- 
terior. It seems to me that the only interest the Government 


has in helium is as an adjunct to its defense as a war meas- 


ure. It is proposed that the Army and Navy shall no longer 
produce it, but that the Bureau of Mines shall produce it and 
sell it to the Army and Navy. In my opinion, you might inst 
as well ask the Department of the Interior to preduee battle- 
ships and sell them to the Navy, or produce poison gases, fire- 
arms, and other munitions and sell them to the Army as to 
ask them to produce helium. We have net any right to be 
producing helium gas except as a means of supplying eur 
Army and Navy with the gas whieh is necessary for our air- 
craft. I consider it is a very great mistake to go now to a 
third department to undertake the production of helium and 
sell it upon order to the Army and the Navy. It means more 
cost. It means that we are now to have an intermediary pro- 
ducing this gas. 

Helium already is being. produced most satisfactorily at a 
plant in Texas by an organized foree under the Navy Depart- 
ment. The cost of helium has been reduced from about $496 
per 1,000 cubic feet to $50 per 1,000 cubic feet at present. The 
Navy operates the plant. Naval officers superintend it. Now, 
the Navy is to be put ont of this undertaking, and the Bureau of 
Mines, which never yet has been engaged in the preduction 
of helium, is to become the producer, sell it to the Army and 
Navy, and sell it to private individuals. Those who shudder 
at the thought of Government ownership had better take notice 
that in this bill under certain conditions the Department of 
the Interior, through the Bureau of Mines, can be selling 
helium to private individuals. 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, it seems to me that our 
experience in transferring oil domes from the Navy to the 
Interior Department ought to be a warning to us against 
transferring any more of the essentials of our fleet and craft 
to the Interior Department. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts, That is one of the motives 
that I have had in opposing this measure. I think it is a 
great mistake to take the production of helium away from 
either the Army or the Navy. I think it ought to be where it 
is now—under a joint Army and Navy commission, but actually 
operated by naval officers, who have been most suecessful in 
handling it, I am opposed to an intermediary. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I yield: yes, 

Mr. SHOOT. I want to call the Senator's attention to the 
fact that no helium has really been discovered by itself. It 
comes in gas. The greatest hellum-produeing well in the 
United States to-day, and perhaps in the world, is loeated on 
ground which had been leased by the Secretary of the Interior 
for the development of ofl. They had no idea in the world 
that they would ever strike helium; but just as soon as they 
drilled the well they did not strike oil, but they struek helium. 
That was on public land. The contract has been made by the 
Secretary of the Interior, and the only thing that saved that 
helium to the Government of the United States was because 
the act of February 25, 1920, known as the leasing act, specif- 
ically prohibited the leasing of helium land. That is how the 
Government comes to own it. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. The helium that we are 
producing now is not from Government-owned natural gas. 
The Government makes a contract with the private producers 
of cerfain natural gas that contains helium, sets up a plant 
and extracts helium from it, and pays the private natural gas 
company for the amount of helium that it extracts. Is not that 

7 


Mr. SMOOT. Yes; as to some privately owned gas wells. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. As to the plant which the 
Navy now is running successfully and satisfactorily, it is doing 
business with a privafe natural gas company, from whose 
product it extracts helium. 

Mr. SMOOT. I know what I am talking about in this ease. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachnsetts. The Senator is talking about 
some helium gas that is available on publie lands for use some 
time in the future. 

Mr. President, to go back to the beginning of the present 
production plant, the Bureau of Yards and Docks of the Navy 
Department assumed charge of the construction activities in 
the early part of 1919 and proceeded with the construction of 
the present production plant. The Linde Air Products Co. was 
awarded the contract for the fabrication of that part of the 
equipment that has to do with the separation of the helium 
from the natural gas; this company was, however, under. the 
jurisdiction of the Burean of Yards and Docks. The plant was 
completed in December, 1920, and tuning up the equipment 
began immediately. Actual production began in April, 1921. 
The total cost of putting the plant in operation was $3,570,- 
083.82. This includes all building, equipment, purchasing of 
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pipe lines, and laying it from Petrolia, Tex., to Fort Worth, 
Tex., approximately 96 miles. s 

In addition to installing the plant and appurtenances, the 
Navy has operated it since the first wheel turned over, and all 
the developments and modifications which- have resulted in 
refining the process has largely been due to the initiative of the 
Navy's officer and civilian personnel. The Linde Air Products 
Co., who operate the separation equipment under Navy con- 
tract on account of their trade secrets involved, are also respon- 
sible for some deyelopments. The Bureau of Mines has had 
absolutely nothing to do with the operation and developments 
to date and have not been connected therewith either directly 
or indirectly. 

The Navy Department maintains at the production plant 
three officers and one chief petty officer. An officer in charge, 
who at present is one of the best-engineers in the naval organi- 
zation, one engineer officer, one disbursing officer, and a chief 
pharmacist mate. In addition the Navy maintains an ad- 
ministrative office in the Burean of Aeronautics. Both of these 
organizations are maintained at the Navy's expense. 

The helium project is in general a joint Army-Navy activity 
and funds are appropriated each year by Congress in like 
shares to both departments. The Army transfers funds as 
required to the Navy for the operation of the plant. The 
helium produced is ordered under Navy shipment orders to the 
various Army and Navy stations as required. Up to the pres- 
ent time the Navy demand has been twice that of the Army. 
Consequently it has been necessary for the Army to lend the 
Navy helium. This condition has been the cause of a great 
deal of controversy and has resulted in a jealous disposition on 
the Army’s part, primarily because no adjustment has been 
reached whereby the Army will be reimbursed for the amount 
of gas lent the Navy. The real seat of jealousy lies in the 
fact that the Navy is the operating agent and thus enjoys the 
prestige resulting from administering a million-dollar project. 

Results obtained by the Navy are not only indicative of the 
efficient manner in which the project is being handled but also 
indicates that an operating organization of the magnitude of 
the Navy Department, which purchases its material and equip- 
ment under big contracts, can administer the needs of an 
activity such as the helium production is at a less cost than 
another organization which is obliged to purchase through its 
individual branches. > 

The cost has been brought down from $497.54 to $50 per 1,000 
cubic feet of helium produced. The only reason why the cost 
has not been reduced further is on account of the failure of the 
natural-gas supply. It is estimated that the cost for February 
will be between $40 and $45 per 1,000 cubic feet. If there was 
available an adequate supply of helium-bearing natural gas, it 
would be possible to reduce the cost to $20 per 1,000 cubic feet. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts yield to the Senator from Montana? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I yield to the Senator from 
Montana, 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I want to inquire of the Senator 
who handles this work for either the Army or the Navy, or 
both, and what kind of training has an Army or a Nayal officer 
which enables him successfully to carry on a business of this 
kind? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Three nayal officers, some 
civilian employees, and natural-gas experts, handle this project. 
The plant in Texas employs about 125 people, who are engaged 
in producing helium under the direction of these naval officers. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I have followed the discussion 
with some interest, and it would seem to me that the capacity 
to locate deposits and to extract the helium from the natural 
gas when it is discovered requires technical training, such as 
the Bureau of Mines is supposed to have. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I think the Senator is right 
about the discovery of helium, but the actual production, the 
actual operation of a plant to extract helium from the natural 
gas is not, in my opinion, a function of the Bureau of Mines. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Even as to the extraction, the 
Bureau of Mines is obliged, as a matter of course, to acquaint 
itself with all economic methods of making available for com- 
mercial and other uses natural mineral products. For instance, 
they ought to know all abont the method of hoisting ore to 
the surface of the ground, they ought to know all about the 
method of sinking a shaft, the method of timbering, and then, 
after they get it out, all the metallurgical processes, and that 
kind of thing. It seems to me they ought to be familiar with 


the processes of production, as well as of mining. I was won- 
dering whether the officers of the Army or the Navy have the 
technical knowledge that is required. 
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Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. They have been doing it so 
well that within a very brief period of time they have reduced 
the cost of the production of helium from $496 per thousand 
cubic feet to $50, and the cost is still further being reduced. 
The Navy has high-class engineers fully capable, as results 
show, to do this work. This bill is to end it, and a new depart- 
ment, which has not heretofore been engaged in this business, is 
to take it over and sell helium to the Army and the Navy. 

Mr. FLETCHER. The report does provide for the coopera- 
tion of the Army and the Navy in the producing of helium. 
Cooperation is provided for. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. It provides, of course, that they 
must, upon order, be furnished helium by the Bureau of Mines, 
but the actual operating is to be done by the Bureau of Mines. 
They are to have supervision and control. 

As I said in the beginning, I know it is useless to attempt to 
change this bill at this stage. I am in full accord with every- 
thing in the bill except the transferring of the production of 
helium from the Army and Navy to the Bureau of Mines. The 
purposes of the bill and the object sought to be attained are 
excellent and meets with my heartiest approval; but I regret to 
see this change made, because I think we make a great mistake 
in providing for this departure from present methods. In my 
opinion it will increase the cost to the Government and cause 
overlapping of activities. 

I think helium ought to be produced by the Army and the 
Navy, just as other munitions of war are produced by these 
departments. The poisonous gases used by the Army are not 
produced by the Bureau of Mines. Why destroy the present 
organization for a new and untried one? That is all I have 
to say. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I approve of some measure to con- 
serve helium gas for the use of the Army and the Nayy, but 
there are features of the pending bill which do not commend 
themselves to my judgment. The pending bill, in my opinion, 
confers entirely too much power upon the Secretary of the 
Interior and the Bureau of Mines. There have been too many 
examples of the improper exercise of authority by departments 
and Federal bureaus to warrant the conference of the almost 
unlimited authority upon a department and a bureau contained 
in the provisions of the measure before us. 

The Secretary of the Interior is authorized to acquire land 
or interest in land, by purchase, lease, or condemnation, where 
necessary—and, of course, the Secretary or those who advise 
him are the sole judges of what is necessary—when helium can 
not be purchased from private parties at less than cost. The 
power is also conferred upon the Secretary of the Interior to 
explore for, procure, or conserve helium-bearing gas, to drill 
or otherwise test lands, and to construct plants, pipe lines, 
facilities, and accessories for the production, storage, and re- 
purification of helium. 

I submit there are no proper restrictions contained in the 
bill. Any lands may be purchased or leased or condemned 
that the Interior Department may determine necessary, Of 
course, the Secretary of the Interior can not examine into these 
matters himself, and the authority will have to be devolved 
upon the Bureau of Mines and its numerous employees. I might 
say in passing that the Bureau of Mines started out in a 
modest way but a few years ago and is now an enormous Fed- 
eral agency having a large number of employees and costing 
the Government approximately $2,000,000 annually. Its ex- 
pansion has been remarkable, and much of its expansion has 
been the result of the increasing demands for authority and 
power of groups or organizations or agencies within the bureau 
itself, $ 

But to return. There is no limitation upon the amount which 
is to be paid for land which may be acquired or condemned, 
Nor is there any limitation as to the amount which may be 
expended in exploring, procuring, or conserving helium-bearing 
gas. Authority is given to drill and test lands, but no limita- 
tion is placed upon the amount to be expended for such pur- 
poses. And the bill authorizes the construction of plants, pipe 
lines, facilities, and so forth, for the production and storage of 
helium, but no limitations are fixed, nor are there any proyi- 
sions as to where the plants shall be located nor the number of 
plants nor their dimensions. 

Mr. President, I submit the authority thus granted is too 
great and too unrestricted. But the bill goes further, Any 
known helium-gas bearing lands on the public domain may be 
reserved and withdrawn from entry. And authority is given 
to the Secretary of the Interior to extract helium from all lands 
which are leased or otherwise granted for development. The 
Bureau of Mines, under the direction of the Secretary of the 
Interior, is authorized to maintain and operate helium repro- 
duction and repurification plants, together with facilities and 
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accessories thereto, aud to conduet exploration for the produc- 
tion of helium from the lands acquired as set aside by the pro- 
visions of the bill. It is also authorized to conduet experi- 
mentation and research for the purpose of discovering helium 
and improving the processes and methods of helium production, 
storage, and utilization. If any surplus: helium is produced 
that is, + quantity in excess of that needed by the Govern- 
ment—it may be lensed’ to private persens: The bill also 
authorizes the treatment of gas from which helium may be 
extracted and the sale of all by-products. 

It will be perceived, Mr. President, that the bill contains 
unusual provisions and confers very great powers upon the 
Secretary of the Interior and the Bureau of Mines. In my 
opinion, the bill is not carefully enough drawn, nor does it 
contain such reasonable and proper restrictions and limitations 
as the situation calls for. The information which we now 
have indicates that because of its noncombustible character, as 
well as its lightness, helium is of great importance im the con- 
struction: of dirigible craft. I am in favor of legislation that 
will conserve this gas for all proper purposes, but I am not con- 
vinced that it is wise to confer the vast powers upon the Inte- 
rior Department and the Bureau of Mines that are enumerated 
in the pending measure: 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is upon agree- 
ing to the conference report. 

The report was agreed to. 

POSTAL SALARIES: AND POSTAL RATES—CONFERENCE REPORT 

Mr. MOSES. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent that 
the Senate proceed to the consideration of the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to 
the bill (H. R. 11444) reclassifying the salaries of postmasters 
and employees of the Postal Service, readjusting. their salaries 
and compensation on an equitable basis, increasing postal rates 
to provide for such readjustment, and for other purposes. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, I think I have the floor. I 
yielded to the Senator from. New York. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair did not under- 
stand the Senator from Pennsylvania. had the ffoor. 

Mr. PEPPER. I may have misunderstood the situation. I 
yielded to the Senator from New York [Mr. Wapswortx] in 
order that le might present a conference report and get a 
vote on it. 

Mr. MOSES. May I say to the Senator from Pennsylvania 
that: my understanding was that the bill which the Senator has 
in charge had. been laid aside, with notice that at not later 
thaw 5 o'clock its consideration would be resumed. 

Mr. PEPPER. On the contrary, precisely the opposite was 
the case. The Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoot] withdrew his 
request for unanimous consent, with notice that at ö o'clock he 
would move to take up the conference report on the Interior 
Department appropriation bill, the understanding being that 
in the interval the Senate should proceed with the considera- 
tion of House bill 8887. If the Senator asks me to yield in 
order that he may present the report of the conferees. on. the 
postal pay bill, I will be glad to do so. 

Mr. MOSES. Mr. President 

Mr. HEFLIN. It will take but a few minutes to consider 
this report. 

Mr. MOSES. The report has been presented and was printed 
in the Recor of Tuesday's proceedings of the Senate. The 
report has been offered in the House, together with the state- 
ments of the managers, and the House has acted upon it. The 
simple question before the Senate is to accept or reject the 
conference report. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
consideration of the conference report? 

Mr: SMOOT. I have no objection, with the understanding 
that if it shall lead to discussion, it be withdrawn at 5 o'clock. 

Mr. MOSES. I will: undertake between now and 5 o'clock, if 
we can not dispose of it, to make some arrangement with the 
Senator. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I do not think it will take long to finish the 
consideration of the report. I do not believe it will take five 
minutes. 

Mr. SMOOT. If it runs until 5 o'clock, L want the Senator 
to lay it aside, so that we can go on with the conference report 
on the Interior Department appropriation bill. 

Mr. MOSES. I will agree to that, if I am not able by that 
time to reach some understanding, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
consideration of the report? The Chair hears none, and the 
question is upon agreeing to the conference report. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I want to make a brief 
statement about the conference report on the postal bill before 
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it is agreed to. I expect to vote for the report. However, I 
desire to say that I dissented from the majority on one subject 
alone, and that is the 2cent service eharge on parcel post. 
The Senate had twice voted against the proposition which was 
finally incorporated in its report. The conferees agreed to a 
service charge of 1 cent on parcel post, and afterwards it was 
ascertained that the President wanted it fixed at 2 cents, and 
the- committee changed its determination and fixed a rate of 2 
cents on parcel post in their report. 

I do not agree with that. I think the burden of having put 
it there ought to remain on the shoulders that have assumed it, 
The President has assumed to assert his prerogative and right 
to have it put in the report, and I think he should take the 
burden. of it or take the credit of it. I am making this state- 
ment to let the Senate and the country know how it happens 
that we have a 2-eent service charge on. parcel post. 

I do not. think there should have been any service charge on 
parcel post.. I think the parcel post is doing a wonderful. work 
in the country. Weare not doing anything for the farmers: of 
the United States, and to burden them with a service charge of 
2 cents, amounting. to perhaps 518,000,000 of additional tax,, is 
something we should not agree to. 

As we all know, we have passed the postal salary increase 
bill twice, and came very near passing it over the veto of the 
President. I am very heartily in favor of the increases in 
the postal salaries, and notwithstanding the 2-cent. service 
charge, L shall vote for this report, because it has in it the 
provision for inereased salaries, and it has in it a very excel- 
lent corrupt practices act. For those reasons I am gning to 
vote for the report, but I do not agree with the idea that we 
should have a 2-cent service charge on parcel post, and I give 
notiee now that I shall offer an amendment to the first bill 
that comes over from the House providing for revenue matters 
seeking to do away with the service charge on parcel’ post. 

Having said this much, I have nothing more to say. 

Mr. FRAZIER. Mr. President, I am in favor of this bill 
because it provides for un increase in the postal workers 
salaries, which they well deserve; but there are certain pro- 
visions to which E am very much opposed: With regard to 
the inerenses in postage rates, the increases do not come 
where they should come. The people who are best able to pay 
those increases are not the ones on whom the burden is put. 
The burden is put upon those who are least able: to pay the 
inerensed revenues; that is, the farmers; Of course, it is 
argued that farmers are quite accustomed to paying the expenses 
of practicality all the business interests of the country, either 
directly or indirectly, and a little additional burden does not 
amount te much. It is further argued that farmers. do not 
complain, becuuse- they are not organized and are not in posit 
tion to complain. Perhaps that is true. 

I do feel, however, that the postal employees are entitled to 
these increases in their salaries; and for that reason I will 
support the report, although it does add an additional burden 
on the farmers. The increase on parcel post of a 2-cent service 
charge comes largely upon the farmers. The 25-cent special 
handling charge for parcel-post packages will make a slow 
freight of the balance of the parcel-post packages im my esti- 
mation. Then there is an increase on money orders, especially 
the low-rate money orders, and that falls upon the farmers, 
because they are the ones who use the lower amount money 
orders. There is an increase on registered letters, and that 
will hit the farmers harder than anyone else. The inerease 
in insurance on parcel- post packages will hit the farmers more 
than anyone else. But in spite of all that I believe the farmers 
of this country are willing and anxious to see the postal em: 
ployees, who serve them and serve the other people of the 
Nation, given a square and honest living wage, and T believe 
they are willing to accept this additional burden in order 
that the boys shall get their increased salaries. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Tle Secretary will call the 
roll. 

The principal legislative clerk called the roll, and the follow- 
ing Senators answered to their names: - 


Copeland 
Couzens 
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Lenroot Overman Sheppard Underwood 
McKellar Pepper Shortridge Wadsworth 
MeNar, Plüpps Simmons Walsh, Mass. 
Mayfield Pittman Smith Walsh, Mont. 
Metcalf Ralston Smoot Warren 
Moses Rausdell Stanfield Watson 
Neely Reed. Mo. Sterling Weller 
Norbeck Reed, Pa. Swanson Wheeler 
Oddie Robinson Trammell Willis 


Mr. LADD. I desire to announce that the Senator from 
Minnesota [Mr. Surpsteap] is detained on a conference com- 
mittee. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Eighty Senators have 
answered to the roll call. There is a quorum present. The 
question is on agreeing to the conference report. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, I would like to present a 
unanimous-consent request while the Senator from Louisiana 
[Mr. RNS DELL] is present. I recently entered a motion to 
reconsider Senate bill 4130. It passed while I was tempo- 
rarily out of the Chamber, and I entered a motion to recon- 
sider the other day. I would like to call-up that motion by 
unanimous consent and have reconsidered the vote by which 
the bill was passed. It is purely a local matter. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
request of the Senator from Mississippi? 

Mr. EDGE. Let the bill be stated. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Missis- 
sippi has entered a motion to reconsider the vote by which 
Senate bill 4130 was passed and asks now unanimous con- 
sent for the consideration of that motion at this time. 

Mr. SMITH. What is the bill? 

Mr. HARRISON. The bill is one that affects Louisiana and 
Mississippi in the matter of flood waters. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It is the bill (S. 4130) 
authorizing an investigation, examination, and survey for the 
control of excess flood waters of the Mississippi River below 
Red River Landing in Louisiana and on the Atchafalaya outlet 
by the construction and maintenance of controlled and regu- 
lated spillway or spillways, and for other purposes. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Will this matter take any time? 

Mr. HARRISON. I merely want to have reconsidered the 
vote by which the bill was passed. The bill will then go to 
the calendar to be taken up later. 

Mr. RANSDELL. I certainly object to reconsideration. I 
want the motion disposed of, however. I would like to have a 
vote on the motion to reconsider. The bill passed the House 
and then passed the Senate. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Will there be discussion of the 
motion to reconsider? 

Mr. HARRISON. I was in hopes there would not be any 
discussion. It is a matter of a good deal of concern to a part 
of my State. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, my understanding is that the 
Senators from Louisiana want it to stand as it is now so far 
as Louisiana is concerned, and the Senators from Mississippi 
want the Mississippi portion of it stricken out. Is that 
correct? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair is not advised in 
regard to the attitude of the Senators from Mississippi. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, just let me make a brief 
explanation. I do not intend to detain the Senate on the propo- 
sition, although it is a matter of considerable importance to 
my State. 

The Commerce Committee reported the bill favorably. The 
bill provides for a survey for a spillway to carry off the fiood 
waters from the Mississippi River. The people in my section 
are afraid it will bring the waters oyer upon them, and they 
are opposed to it. The bill merely provides for a survey. It 
was reported out of the committee, and when the report was 
made unanimous consent was given for the immediate consid- 
eration of the bill, I knew nothing about it, being temporarily 
absent at the time. I think in fairness that it ought to be 
reconsidered, the bill placed on the calendar, and then upon its 
merits at the proper time we can discuss it. 

Mr. MOSES. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from New 
Hampshire will state the inquiry. 

Mr. MOSES. The Senator from Mississippi has preferred a 
request for unanimous consent? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. He has. 

Mr. MOSES. If the Senator will permit us to dispose of the 
conference report on the postal bill, which is before the Senate, 
I shall not be disposed as to that to interpose objection; but 
at the present stage, inasmuch as the Senator wishes to speak 
on the conference report on the postal bill, and I do not want to 
delay the Senate in hearing him, I shall have to object to his 
present request, 
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The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Objection is made. The 
question is on agreeing to the conference report on the postal 
salaries bill. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, I desire to raise the point 
of order against the conference report. The other day, in a 
very elaborate discussion of the point of order on the Muscle 
Shoals proposition, various rulings and precedents were cited. 
This is a case not exactly in point, but that matter would have 
a bearing on this particular question. 

The Chair will recall that in the Muscle Shoals proposition 
the House had accepted the Ford offer. The bill came to the 
Senate, but later Mr. Ford withdrew his offer. The Senate 
then adopted a substitute, known as the Underwood proposal, 
for the House bill. It was new matter, a wholly new propo- 
sition. The House having passed on one proposition and the 
Senate having passed on another proposition, the Chair held 
that the point of order was well taken, and the Senate by a 
vote of 45 to 41 sustained the Chair. 

In the present case the House has passed a bill increasing 
the salaries of postal employees and attempting to raise rev- 
enue to meet that increase. The Senate committee struck out 
all of the House bill, leaving none of it, and brought in an 
entirely new bill. So we have the two propositions going to 
conference—the House bill and the Senate bill. 

It is quite true there is some similarity between the bills, but 
the Senate Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads did the 
very unusual thing, quite different from the practice heretofore, 
of making certain amendments to the House bill and leaving 
the rates that were the same in the House bill and the Senate 
bill undisturbed. They thought it was a better plan to strike 
out everything in the House bill, leaving nothing, and incorpo- 
rate an entirely new proposition. The new proposition, of 
course, was the bill which the Senate had passed before, after 
a good deal of discussion here, and which was rejected by the 
House because they said the Senate did not have any right to 
originate a bill providing for the raising of revenue. We got 
quite a spanking on that proposition—I think deservedly so. 
Some of us had tried to point out at the time we passed the 
first bill that we did not have any constitutional authority to 
pass it, and predicted that the House would do what it did do. 

I have submitted the point of order. I am trying to carry 
out the practice that was established in the Muscle Shoals case 
by the ruling of the Chair, which was later upheld by the Sen- 
ate, in order that we may get back to the old custom in the 
Senate, which was that when the House passes a bill, if the 
Senate is going to accept part of it and reject part of it, we 
will amend the bill and not bring in an entirely new proposi- 
tion, different and distinct from the House bill. 

That is one proposition. If that is not sufficient to enable 
the Chair to sustain my point of order, I want to raise another 
point of order. Of course, I have not any idea that the Chair 
would not sustain the point of order on the very ground that I 
have just stated, in view of the remarkable ruling of the Chair 
and the remarkable action of the Senate in the matter of the 
Muscle Shoals proposition. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. HARRISON. I would like to have the Senator let me 
present this very cogent legal argument I am making before 
he interrupts me. 

Now, as to the other point of order: Some might say it is 
technical, but when we are doing things here in a legal way, 
that affect tens of thousands of postal employees, that affect 
farmers all over the country who are to be affected by these 
increased rates on parcel post, higher rates on insurance that 
they must obtain on their parcel post packages, and higher 
rates that they must pay for the money orders they buy in 
order to make purchases at a distance, it presents a situation 
of such importance that we are justified in raising technical 
objections. It will be seen from the conference report that— 


This title shall take effect 30 days after its enactment and a period; 
and the Senate agree to the same. 


The House of Representatives in the original bill, I think, 
fixed the date of the taking effect of the proposed legislation 
as 30 days after its enactment; the Senate fixed it cn the 
passage of the legislation. One of the Houses provided that 
the law should go into effect, so far as the revenue was con- 
cerned, on the passage of the legislation; the other provided 
that it should not go into effect until 30 days after its passage. 
Now the conferees come in and provide that it shall not go 
into effect until 30 days after its enactment shall have elapsed 
and then another period. Whether the “period” is to be for 
a month or six months or for a year we can not tell from the 
conference report. The conferees leave the period indefinite. 


The conference report states it shall take effect “30 days after 
its enactment and a period.” 
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So I submit if the Chair should overrule the point of order 
which I have made, and which I argued in the first part of 
my discourse, he can not overrule the point of order with re- 
spect to the time that the legislation shall take effect, because, 
while the conferees could have agreed that the legislation 
should take effect 30 days after its enactment, and that would 
have been in order; while they could have agreed that it 
should take effect on the passage of the legislation, which 
would haye been in order; and while they could have agreed 
that it should take effect within 15 days after the enactment 
of the legislation, which would have been in order, they dé 
the remarkable thing of going beyond the bounds and saying: 


This title shall take effect 30 days after its enactment and a period. 


And what is the period? I do not know what contention 
the Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. Moses] may make as 
to that proposition, whether he may contend that they meant 
a period of time or a punctuation mark I do not know, but 
certainly in reading the report it provides:. 


This title shall take effect 80 days after its enactment and a period. 


So I submit 

Mr. LENROOT rose. 

Mr. HARRISON. If the Senator will wait until I shall 
have finished—— 

Mr. MOSES. Let the Senator from Mississippi finish. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President—— 

Mr. HARRISON. I will yield to the Senator. 

Mr. LENROOT. Does the Senator read the words “and a 
period” as a part of the proposed law? 

Mr. HARRISON. I think they are a part of the proposed 
law, so far as I see here, 

Mr. MOSES. Oh, no, Mr. President. 

Mr. LENROOT. Only the portion printed in italies is in- 
cluded in the terms of the bill as agreed upon. 

Mr. HARRISON. I thought the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire would give some excuse for it, but I could not imagine 
what it might be. Perhaps it is a typographical error, 

Mr. MOSES, Oh, no, it is not; but I shall wait until the 
Senator shall have concluded, and then I will deal with the 
matter. 

Mr. HARRISON. The report reads: 


This title shall take effect 30 days after its enactment and a period. 


Mr. LENROOT. Oh, no. 

Mr. HARRISON. The Senator says “Oh, no.“ But has the 
Senator the same pamphlet before him that I have? 

Mr. LENROOT. The words contained in italics are the only 
ones which are a part of the proposed law. 

Mr. HARRISON. Oh, the Senator says only the italics be- 
come a part of the proposed law? But I submit, Mr. President, 
that the conferees have gone greatly beyond their power in 
incorporating a wholly new proposition in conference ; and I 
cite the ruling of the Chair the other day, which was sus- 
tained by the action of the Senate, and also this new proposi- 
tion, 

Mr. MOSES. Has the Senator concluded his statement of 
his point of order, Mr. President? 

Mr. HARRISON. I will yield to the Senator and hear him. 

Mr. MOSES, No; I wish the Senator from Mississippi to 
state his point of order. 

Mr. HARRISON. I have stated my point of order. 

Mr. MOSES. Mr. President, I am well aware that this 
question is one upon which debate may not be had, but I think 
it is entirely competent for me to say for the information of 
the Chair, of the Senate, and of the Senator from Mississippi, 
in particular, that there is absolutely no new matter in the 
conference report; that everything in the report has been con- 
sidered by one or the other House. 

As to the second point raised by the Senator from Missis- 
sippi, if he had not made it with that humorous expression on 
his face to which we are so well accustomed when he speaks, 
with his tongue in his cheek, I would not comment at all; but 
I think I must puncture his little joke, and say that it will be 
readily seen from page 24 of the printed conference report that 
the italic type includes all of the words contained in the re- 
port as agreed upon, and that then, in regular type, inasmuch 
as the punctuation also has to be put in a report the words 
“and a period” are inserted. In other words, the new clause 
to be inserted reads: 


Src, 319. This title shall take effect 30 days after its enactment. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair thinks the Sena- 


tor from Mississippi [Mr. Harrison] has misunderstood the 
ruling of the Chair made with respect to the point of order 
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raised against the conference report on the Muscle Shoals bill. 
With that suggestion, the Chair overrules the point of order. 
The question is upon agreeing to the conference report. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator will state it. 

Mr. HARRISON. The conference report may be discussed ; 
it is debatable, is it not? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Undoubtedly. 

Mr. NORBECK. Mr. President 

Mr. HARRISON. I yield to the Senator from South Dakota 
if he wishes to proceed. 

Mr. NORBECK. Mr. President, I have listened with much 
interest to the argument on the conference report, and find 
it runs along the same line as heretofore. We have all received 
letters from people at home saying, Vote for this bill, but 
do not put the expense on anybody; give the postal workers 
the increase for which they ask, but do not tax anybody.” In 
fact, I am informed that the author of the original bill intro- 
duced two bills, one providing for an increase in postal ex- 
penditures amounting to about $65,000,000 a year, and another 
bill providing for reducing the postal rates by some $50,000,000 
a year. Where is the money going to come from? The friends 
of the farmers here are all protesting against a burden of 
$20,000,000 being placed upon the parcel post, but each one 
has concluded with the statement that he is going to vote for 
the conference report. 

I agree with the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. FRAZIER] 
who stated that the burden of the measure will eventually fall 
upon the consumer, and mainly upon the farmer, because he 
has no way by which to pass on the cost. I should like to ask 
the Senator from North Dakota what in his judgment have 
been the earnings of the North Dakota farmers for the last 
four years? 

Mr. FRAZIER. Mr. President, in reply to the Senator from 
South Dakota, I will say that the earnings of the North Dakota 
farmers for the past four years, yes, five years, have been in 
“red”; they have lost on their operations each year on prac- 
tically every product which they have produced. Last fall 
there was probably a little profit made by the farmers, although 
they did not get the high price for wheat that prevails at 
the present time. Nearly every farmer there was forced to sell 
his wheat as guickly as it was threshed, and the price at that 
time was just a little over a dollar or around a dollar a bushel, 
They received a little better prices, and there was a fairly 
good crop, and more money was therefore brought into the 
State; but on the average for the past five years the farmers 
have gone behind a great deal so that many of them have 
lost all the equity in their land. 

Mr. NORBECK. Does the Senator from North Dakota be- 
lieve that 1 per cent of the farmers of North Dakota are 
getting as high a wage as it is proposed to pay the postal 
employees under the pending measure? Is there one out of 
a hundred who has been making that much during the last 
four or five years? 

Mr. FRAZIER. No; I doubt very much whether there is. 

Mr. NORBECK. What I protest against is the adding of an 
extra burden upon the man who, it is admitted, makes no profit 
in order to pay an increase to someone else who is already 
receiving more than the farmers, Of course, we everlastingly 
hear the argument as to a living wage; we hear now that for 
Senators and Representatives $7,500 is not a living wage; that 
is an open question; but my sympathies are with those who 
work in the Postal Service and are trying to secure additional 
compensation to enable them to live better and give their 
children a better chance. However, I protest against putting 
the burden upon someone who is already getting less than 
the postal workers are receiving. 

Mr. EDGE. Mr. President, will the Senator from South 
Dakota yield to me for a moment before he takes his seat? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
South Dakota yield to the Senator from New Jersey? 

Mr, NORBECK. I yield. 

Mr. EDGE. If I did not misunderstand the Senator, I 
thought he said that the original sponsor or introducer of the 
postal salary adjustment bill also introduced a bill to reduce 
postal rates. Inasmuch as I think I was the original sponsor 
of the salary reduction bill, I want to correct the impression 
that I introduced the other measure suggested by the Senator 
from South Dakota, because I am quite sure that I did not 
do so. 

Mr. NORBECK. This is a House bill, is it not? 

Mr. EDGE. The bill was introduced simultaneously in both 
Houses. 

Mr. NORBECK. But the bill passed first in the House, did 
it not? 
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Mr. EDGE. The bilis were practically introduced simultane- 
ously in both the House and the Senate. 

Mr. NORBECK. But it passed the House before it passed 
the Senate, 

Mr. EDGE. I think not. As a matter of fact, it first passed 
the Senate. 

Mr. NORBECK. I had reference to the House bill. 

Mr. FRAZIER. Mr. President, I want to say for the benefit 
of the Senator from South Dakota, for I do not think he 
was here when I made the statement a few moments ago, that 
I am very much opposed to the increased rates, especially the 
unfair increases which placed the burden on the farmer, but I 
feel that the farmers are willing to pay this additional burden 
in order to give the postal employees something like a living 
wage. The farmers are used to being taxed for practically 
everything; they now pay indirectly or directly the expense 
of practically all the business concerns, and a little more 
burden, such as the 2-cent flat charge on parcel post packages 
and a little increase in the cost of money orders and in the 
insurance charge for postal packages, and so forth, will not 
amount to very much. So I think they would be willing to 
assume this additional burden in order to give the postal em- 
ployees who serve them so well a chance tò get a living wage. 

Mr. NORBEOK. May I ask the Senator another question? 

Mr. FRAZIER. Certainly. 

Mr. NORBECK. This bill will impose an increased burden 
upon the people of North Dakota of some $400,000 or $500,000 
annually, will it not? 

Mr. FRAZIER. I do not think it will be as much as that; 
I do not know the exact figures, but it will be quite a little 
increase. 

Mr. NORBECK. And the Senator feels that the farmers 
are perfectly willing to stand for that? 

Mr, FRAZIER. So far as I know, I think they are. Of 
course, divided up among the farmers, as nearly as I can 
figure it out, it will only amount to between 15 and 20 cents 
for each one. 

Mr. NORBECK. I have noticed that the Republican Party 
will divide when it comes to the question of the farmer, and 
that the Democratic Party will divide, but I have never known 
the Farmer—Labor Party to divide. If there is any chance 
to put an extra burden on the farmer, they always yote for 
it. [Laughter.] 

Mr. FRAZIER. In reply to the reference of the Senator 
from South Dakota to the Farmer-Labor Party, I want to say 
right now that I have always been a Republican; my father 
was a Republican; I have had three older brothers and they 
were all Republicans; and, naturally, I am a Republican, 
and always have been, and do not belong to any other party. 

Mr. NORBECK. That is cheering news; but, if I remem- 
ber correctly, the Senator from North Dakota, when he was 
governor of that State, came into my State and campaigned 
for the Farmer-Labor ticket. [Laughter.] 

Mr. FRAZIER. That all may be; I will admit that :- but 
I campaigned as a Republican, nevertheless. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair will call the 
attention of Senators to the rule that prevents a Senator 
from speaking more than twice on the same day. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, I originally voted for the 
bill increasing the salaries of postal employees, and I also 
voted to override the President's veto of that bill. I was, in 
fact, a member of the subcommittee which had under con- 
sideration the postal salaries bill, but I haye always opposed 
the joining of Title II of this bill to Title I; that is, the unit- 
ing of the provision for raising revenue with Title I, which 
provides for an increase in postal salaries which the commit- 
tee believes to be warranted and justified. 

When the President’s veto was under discussion in the 
Senate I took oceasion to say—and I again repeat—that one’s 
judgment against the rates on mail matter proposed in this 
bill may be warped because of his bias or feeling or judg- 
ment in favor of an increase in the salary of the postal em- 
ployees. While I have supported at all times an effort to 
secure an increase, and as I believed a just increase, in the 
salaries of the employees in the Postal Service, I do not favor 
the rates fixed in this bill on second and fourth class mail and 
on the special services performed by the postal system. 

Mr. President, the question is whether I shall vote for an 
increase in the salaries of the employees and waive my best 
judgment against the rates proposed in this conference report, 
or whether I shall vote against the conference report. So far 
as I am concerned, I am going to vote against the conference 
report, not because I do not favor an increase in the salaries 
of the employees, but because I do object to joining the two 
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proposals in one measure, especially when Title II of this bill 
is based upon a hurried investigation—indeed, I may say, upon 
a so-called investigation which was no investigation at all—and 
the rates proposed are rates that have been suggested and put 
into this measure almost upon the spur of the moment. 

Mr. President, under this conference bill it is estimated by 
the spokesman for the measure in the House, and I think by 
the Post Office Department, that the 2-cent service charge on 
parcel post will produce revenue amounting to $13,600,000 a 
year. Just how that is arrived at I am unable to say. Just 
how those figures are secured I can not understand, because 
under the lowest estimate yet made of the number of packages 
going as parcel post the number is given as 1,000,000,000 pack- 
ages a year. It is a matter of simple arithmetic to calculate 
the amount of reyenue that would be produced by the addi- 
tional 2 cents upon that gross number of packages. It is true 
that the amendment that was inserted in the Senate, provid- 
ing that no service charge should be made upon packages col- 
lected on rural free-delivery routes, is still carried in the bill; 
but under the cost-ascertainment report it appears that only 
about 15,000,000 packages are collected on the rural free-do- 
livery routes. It therefore would seem to me that 2 cents upon 
all packages carried as parcel post would produce revenue in 
excess of $15,600,000 a year; but, taking the figures of the 
Post Office Department and the figures suggested by the pro- 
ponents of this measure to the House on yesterday, and hereto- 
fore suggested, 2 cents on each package would produce a total 
revenue of $13,600,000. 

What I want to say is this: No Senator, if he will examine 
the facts, can vote for this conference report upon the theory 
that the parcel post does not serve the farmers of America. 
I know that that argument has been advanced. It is a very 
convenient argument for those Senators who expect to make 
that argument again, but it can not be truthfully made nor 
sincerely advanced, if the figures provided by the cost-ascer- 
tainment commission are to be relied upon, 

It is true that the cost-ascertainment commission found that 
only about 1½ per cent of parcel post originated with the 
farmer, and that only about nine and a fraction per cent 
originated elsewhere, but for delivery to the farmer; and it 
was argued by the commission that only about 10 or 11 per 
cent of the parcel post was actually used for the service of 
the farmer. But while that is true, Mr. President, the Post 
Office Department itself came forward with the information 
that in its opinion 35 per cent of all parcel post was really 
used by the farmer as a sender or as a recipient of parcel 
post, and the Post Office Department arrived at it in this 
way: It was pointed out that 44 per cent, I believe, of the 
total number of parcel-post packages carried by the mails 
were delivered at third and fourth class post offices, and that 
the third and fourth class post offices, particularly the fourth- 
class post offices, serve almost exclusively the farmer; and it 
is given as the opinion of the best-informed men in the 
Postal Service to-day that at least 85 per cent of the service 
rendered by parcel post is rendered to the American farmer. 

I want to call the attention of the Senate to the fact that 
while only 11 per cent of the packages actually originate 
on rural delivery routes or are delivered on rural delivery 
routes, this conference report not only carries 2 cents upon 
each one of those packages except packages collected on 
rural delivery routes, but it fixes an additional rate upon 
post-office money orders, upon C. O. D. packages, upon every 
elass of special service, in fact, that serves the farmer in 
America. This conference report places upon the farmers of 
America fully one-third, and in my judgment almost one-half, 
of the entire increase of salaries that is now given to the 
postal employees. In other words, according to the estimate 
given out by the department, here is a bill that will raise 
about $60,000,000 a year, and when this bill is in operation 
and these new rates have been applied it will be found that 
around $30,000,000 have been added to the users of parcel 
post, and by any sort of fair calculation it will be found 
that 30 to 35 per cent of the users of the parcel post are the 
American farmers. 

Therefore, Mr. President, I shall not be able to support the 
conference report. I shall not be able to do so because I do 
not believe it is a sound principle to couple with legislation 
giving an increase in salary—which should be determined 
upon one single consideration and one alone, and that is 
whether the salary increase is just, whether it is authorized, 
whether it is warranted—a measure hastily devised, based 
upon hearings that were nothing more nor less than a farce, 
when the users of the postal system were not allowed the 
privilege nor given the time or opportunity to come before the 
committee and present their case in full or even in part. 


Before the subcommittee that heard the users of the mails 
during the Christmas recess of this Congress only one class 
of users had an opportunity partially to present their case, and 
that was the publishers of the country. But one representa- 
tive of the users of parcel post said anything about parcel 
post. Shall we couple the two together? Shall our judgment 
against these rates be overridden because of our bias in favor 
of the men who are working for inadequate salaries in the 
Postal Service? Shall we not determine whether the salary of 
the employee is just or unjust upon the single merits of that 
question, and then shall we not determine a schedule of postal 
rates that are fair, that are equitable, that are just to the users 
of the mail? 

Oh, I know that it has been said, and it will be again said, 
that the parcel post has not served the American farmer; that 
ouly 11 per cent of all parcel-post packages either originate 
with or are received by him; but when you get a fair and just 
estimate of the actual operation of the law you will find that 
85 to 40 per cent of all of the increase that you have placed on 
parcel post has been placed on the American farmer. This 
being true, Mr. President, I shall not vote for the conference 
report, 

I have no disposition to prevent a vote being taken. The 
matter has been discussed, but we are proceeding with the 
legislation not so much out of consideration to the just deserts 
and demands of the postal employees, nor so much in the in- 
terest of fair, equitable, and just postal rates, but because we 
are forced to find the money in some way, somehow, through 
the operation of some sort of postal rates, and in order to do 
what we think to be justice to the postal employees we are 
willing to take these rates; and I for one do not want it to 
be sald hereafter that Senators did not have it brought to 
their attention that almost one-half if not one-half of the entire 
sixty-odd millions of dollars that will be raised annually by 
these rates will come out of the users of parcel post, and that 
85 to 40 per cent of that one-half will come out of the American 
farmer. 

The men in the postal system are entitled to increases in 
their salaries, I think. I have heretofore expressed myself 
upon that subject, but I do not believe that they.would impose 
upon the users of the mails unfair and unjust and inequitable 
rates; and I call the attention of the Senate to another fact, 
that in the conference report the rates that are now enacted 
are, in effect, permanent rates. They do not expire at a given 
time. They are not in operation so many months, but they 
are permanent rates, at least until other rates are provided, 

Mr. BROOKHART. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Georgia yield to the Senator from Iowa? 

Mr. GEORGE. I yield. 

Mr. BROOKHART. I should like to ask the Senator what 
portion of the service of the post office under these rates is 
performed at less than cost? What portion of the mail goes at 
less than cost? 

Mr. GEORGE. Under the conference report? 

Mr. BROOKHART. Yes. 

Mr. GEORGE. According to the estimates of the cost-ascer- 
tainment commission, the alleged deficiency in second-class 
mail is the greatest in the entire postal system. 

This conference report does not in fact increase the rates 
on second-class mail, except as to religious and fraternal 
journals, and except upon newspapers going beyond the third 
zone, 

Mr. BROOKHART. What effect would the conference report 
have on the rates paid on the Saturday Evening Post? 

Mr. GEORGE. I do not think the rates in the conference 
report would affect the Saturday Evening Post or publications 
of that kind at all. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Is it true that they are getting a rate 
lower than the cost of the service to the Government? 

Mr. GEORGE. As to that, the cost-ascertainment report 
shows that they are. 

Mr. BROOKHART, Does not that amount to paying a sub- 
sidy out of the Treasury to publications of that kind? 

Mr. GEORGE. The cost ascertainment report, as I was about 
to say, does show that magazines like the Saturday Evening 
Post and the Ladies Home Journal are being carried at a loss, 
but nothing like so great a loss as is ordinarily supposed; 
but it does, nevertheless, show that those publications are 
being carried at a loss. I have believed, and yet believe, that 
the real reason for loss on second-class mail lies in this 
fact, that because of an unscientific adjustment of the rates, 
because of excessive rates in some particulars, so much of 
second-class matter has been driven out of the mail, until a 
Joss upon the small part carried, which happens to be the ex- 
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pensive part of the service rendered by the Post Office Depart- 
ment, results in a deficit. 

I am not discussing that feature, however. This con- 
ference report does not increase the cost of first-class mail, 
except upon post cards of a certain description. It does not 
increase second-class rates at all, or, if so, but slightly. It 
does increase third-class costs about $18,000,000, according to 
the estimate of the Post Office Department, and it does in- 
crease parcel-post costs $13,600,000, according to the esti- 
mates given by the Post Office Department, though I am unable 
to see just how they arrive at so small a figure. It un- 
doubtedly does double the cost of carrying post-office money 
orders, C. O. D. packages, and so forth. 

I have called attention to the fact—and this is the point 
I wish to emphasize—that when you consider your special 
services, such as post-office money orders, C. O. D. packages, 
and parcel post, you are dealing with one class of mail that 
is used very largely by the farmer. Perhaps he does not use 
those classes of mail to the extent of 50 per cent of their 
use, but he does use them to the extent of 35 or 40 per cent, 
according to the estimates of the Post Office Department. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Do the rates on the parcel post wipe 
out the entire deficit? Do they make the parcel post a pay- 
ing proposition? 

Mr. GEORGE. These rates? 

Mr. BROOKHART, The rates fixed in the conference 
report? 

Mr. GEORGE. These rates, I might say to the Senator, 
according to the estimate, will not produce enough revenue 
to pay the increases in the salaries carried in the Dill. 

Mr. BROOKHART. That was hardly the question I asked. 
hela gis produce enough increases to pay the deficit on parcel 
po: 

Mr. GEORGE. I think they will produce more than enough. 

pai BROOKHART. But they will leave a deficit on second 
Mr. GEORGE. I want to say to the Senator that it is a 
disputed question as to just what part of the cost of the 
postal system should be charged to parcel post, but according 
to the cost-ascertainment report, these rates will produce more 
than enough, as I now recollect it. Upon that point I do not 
assert that my recollection is correct, those rates will produce 
more than enough, according to my recollection, to take care 
of the deficit in parcel-post receipts, 

Mr. BROOKHART. This report, then, is plainly a dis- 
crimination against the people who use the parcel post. 

Mr. GEORGE. So I think, and I am basing my objection 
upon that fact. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, I do not think the Senator 
from Georgia explained that provision of the conference re- 
port where it was provided that fourth-class packages of 8 
ounces or less were to be put in the third class. 

Mr. GEORGE. I have not explained that. 

Mr. HARRISON. I was wondering what the conference re- 
port provided in that matter. 

Mr. GEORGE. I have not read the conference report on 
that matter, but my impression is that the provisions are the 
same as in existing law. 

I have said all I desire to say on this subject. It is a mat- 
ter of regret that I am unable to vote for a bill to give to the 
post office employees what I believe would be a just, fair, 
and adequate increase in their salaries, but I can not do so, 
because I believe the users of the mails have not had a fair 
chance to be heard upon the rates carried in this conference 
report. I can not do so, because I believe that the burden of 
these rates would fall upon the users of parcel post, and be- 
cause I believe that 35 to 40 per cent of those users are farmers 
who are not able to stand, and who ought not to be called upon 
to stand, a further increase in postal rates at this time. 

Then, Mr. President, beyond all of that, I called attention 
to the fact some time ago in the Senate that for the present 
year the actual deficit in the Post Office Department is but 
little more than $10,000,000. From 1921 to this year thé deficit 
has gone down, steadily down, and additional economies in 
the Postal Service, in the course of the next few years, at 
least, would absorb a reasonable increase in salaries of the 
employees, and would make it unnecessary to increase postal 
rates. 

I do not subscribe to the doctrine, and have not, and will not, 
that the postal system must pay its way. If that doctrine is 
to be insisted upon, and if every class of mail that is now 
receiving a preference or actually receiving free service is 
made to pay its way, enough money will be brought in by the 
Post Office Department to pay not only the existing deficit but 
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every penny carried in this bill by way of increase in the 
salaries of the employees. 

What is the necessity, therefore, of increasing the postal 
rates when all Congress would have to do would be to take 
free matter out of the mail and do away with preferential rates. 
We wonld have, through such a system, an income sufficient to 
pay the salaries now provided by this bill and to take care of 
the deficit under existing law. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Mr. President, if that were done, would 
there not still be a further injustice and discrepancy from the 
fact that first-class mail would be paying more than its share 
in order to make up the deficit on second-class mail? 

Mr. GEORGE. That undoubtedly would be true, I would say 
to the Senator, according to the method of allocation employed 
by the cost-ascertainment committee; but I myself do not be- 
lieve that the basis upon which the cost was allocated to the 
different classes of mail was or is necessarily corect, and there- 
fore I do not discuss that feature of this matter. But for the 
reasons I have indicated, and believing that an increase in 
postal rates is entirely unjustified under the circumstances, I 
can not vote for this conference report. 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, I will not detain the Senate 
long at this time in a discussion of the issues involved in this 
bill. I simply desire to explain the vote which I purpose to 
cast. 

I have voted continuously for increases in the salaries of 
postal employees. For many years I served on the Committee 
on Post Offices and Post Roads, and I am satisfied that the 
Government has no more efficient, more capable, more hard-- 
working employees than those in the Postal Service. I am 
satisfied that their rates of compensation are far less than 
those paid employees doing similar work, assuming similar 
responsibilities, and serving similar lengths of time in other 
branches. Consequently I have voted for increases in their 
Salaries, and I voted to pass over the President's veto the 
postal increase pay bill. But I shall not vote for this confer- 
ence report, because there are objections to it which should 
make the Senate refuse to agree to it. 

First, it makes the postal rates contained in this bill per- 
manent. That is, the exactions must continue, if they are 
exactions, until the law is modifled. Those of us who have 
been here for the last 20 or 25 years know the utter impossi- 
bility of getting postal rates changed. We have had commis- 
sion after commission investigating them, and they have made 
different reports. Consequently Senators may as well realize 
that these exactions will continue for years to come, and it 
will undoubtedly be a great many years before these postal 
rates can be modified. They are utterly different from those 
contained in the bill as it passed the Senate, which were to 
expire at the end of a limited time, as I understand it, and 
the Congress was to have the power to reopen and readjust 
the rates. 

These rates were fixed without giving those whose interests 
were involved an opportunity to be heard. They affect a great 
many business concerns, and these exactions should not be 
imposed until those deeply concerned have an opportunity to 
present their views to the proper committees and to Congress. 

Again, I think it is unjust to the postal employees them- | 
selves to burden the justice of their claim by connecting it 
with an unfair, unjust, and unpopular burden of taxation. 
If they are entitled to this money, they are entitled to it out 
of the Treasury, without having their claim burdened with | 
tax that will be resented, to a large extent, by those who will 
have to pay it. I do not think that burden should be put 
upon them more than upon any other employees of the Gov- | 
ernment, and I do not think the justice of their claim for 
compensation should be burdened by the exactions contained 
in this bill. 

Again, there is no necessity for increasing these rates. As 
I understand it, there is in the Treasury an estimated surplus 
of nearly $500,000,000, and consequently there is ample money, 
without increasing taxes on anyone, to make a just increase in 
the salaries of the postal employees. Next year we will be 
reducifig taxes and this year we are increasing taxes. There 
is no occasion for this. If the estimated surplus in the Treas- 
ury, as I have heard it suggested, amounts to between $400,- 
000,000 and $500,000,000, there is no occasion for imposing at 
this session of Congress additional taxes, additional burdens, 
without permitting the people who are to pay them to have 
an opportunity to appear before the committees of Congress 
and present their reasons why the exactions should not be 
made. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Vir- 
ginia yield to the Senator from Tennessee? 
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Mr. SWANSON. I yield. 

Mr. McKELLAR. This is really like what President Cleve- 
land once referred to, “a condition and not a theory” that 
presents itself to us. President Coolidge vetoed the postal 
salary increase bill once, and we lacked but one vote, I believe, 
of passing it over his veto. The conferees prepared the bill and 
agreed upon a conference report, and he vetoed it the second 
time before it got to him. Now, if we are going to pass this 
bill, which contains what everybody concedes is just treatment 
for the postal employees, we have to take it as the President 
has given it to us. 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, we have a peculiar form of 
government, the first of the kind ever created, one composed of 
a legislative, an executive, and a judicial department, conceived 
by that great Virginian, George Mason, and it is the model of 
all governments. Each department is expected to take its 
responsibility, to work according to its conscience for what is 
just, not to be infinenced by anything but that. If the Presi- 
dent thinks this tax ought to be imposed in order to give relief 
to these employees, that is his responsibility. I say now that I 
have voted in the past and will vote in the future to see that 
these employees get fair, just, and proper salaries. 

But in order to do justice to one class of people I will not 
be coerced by the Executive to do an injustice to another class. 
That is where the Senator from Tennessee and myself differ. 
Each Senator in his own judgment will vote according to what 
he believes to be for the best interests of the people in connec- 
tion with the measure now pending and let the President take 
his own responsibility. I have no criticism to make of him if 
he thinks that is wise and proper for him to do, but I am not 
here to be coerced into voting for an unpopular and unjust 
exaction in order that he may be satisfied to sign the bill. Our 
Government was not conceived on that principle. It is not the 
proper way to administer the Government. I am not willing 
that one-third of the burden should be placed upon the backs 
of the farmers of the country. It is not right, proper, or just, 
either under our system of government or under tle system of 
taxation imposed. 

If there was a deficit in the Treasury and we could not pay 
our obligations and could not pay the expenses of the Gov- 
ernment, there might be some occasion to say, “I will veto 
the bill unless sufficient revenue is furnished.” But for the 
last 20 years efforts have been made repeatedly in Congress 
and commissions have been appointed to do what they are now 
doing in connection with increased postal rates, and the judg- 
ment of Congress has never acceded to that effort. Now they 
come and attach the proposition to a popular and just act and 
say, “Do this injustice in order that you may do justice to 
the postal employees.” I do not think it is right to the postal 
employees at this time and at all future times to make their 
proper increase in salary depend upon a further increase in 
postal rates. If that is done at this time, as the employees 
get older and their responsibilities become greater and they 
need a further increase in salaries, the same proposition will 
be made again, and it will be said that we have established the 
precedent that postal employees’ salaries are dependent on 
increase in postal rates. I am not willing to indorse any such 
policy or any such principle in connection with these worthy, 
deserving, and hard-working employees. There is no deficit 
in the Treasury. We will be here next year endeavoring to 


| reduce revenues, and there is no reason why these additional 


burdens should be imposed upon an already overburdened and 


overtaxed people. 


Mr. JOHNSON of California, Mr. President, I am in sym- 
pathy with very much that has been said by the Senator from 
Virginia [Mr. Swanson]. When the amendment of the Senator 
from Mississippi was before the Senate I voted for it. I 
believed it was the appropriate thing to do. I believe to-day 
that the increase in parcel-post rates is unjustified. But we 
are confronted to-day with just this situation: Either this 
injustice must be done in the matter of parcel-post rates or 
we must do the greater injustice of denying a living wage to 
the men who are in the post-office employment. I do not like 
the injustice in the parcel-post rates at all. I like less the in- 
justice we havé done to the employees of the United States 
Government. 

In speaking of parcel-post rates I do not assume to speak 
in behalf of the farmers. I am probably the only man upon 
this floor who does not speak for the farmers of the Nation. 
I hope I am sympathetic with them. I have been sitting here 
for three months with a desire to vote for some legislation 
that they may wish and upon which those who represent them 
here might agree. I am ready now to vote for such legisla- 
tion as they desire and as their proponents and sponsors upon 
this floor might present to this body. I recognize that an in- 
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justice in small degree is done them in the pareel- post rate, 
but I réiterate that I do not assume to speak and I do not 
speak for the farmers of the United States. of America. 

Speaking of the parcel post, I voted for the amendment of 
the Senator from Mississippi upon another ground in reality. 
I voted for it because I have the suspicion—perhaps it may 
be nnjustified—that there are certain institutions, certain 
aggregations of wealth, and certain individuals who would 
cripple or destroy the parcel post if they had the power and 
the vote to destroy it. The increase of 2 cents, of course, will 
not destroy it, nor in reality cripple it. It is an injustice, of 
course, that I recognize. But weighing, as I must in this vote, 
the advantages and disadvantages that may accrue, the advan- 
tages that will come from giving to those who sorely need it 
a living wage are greater indeed and outweigh the disadvan- 
tages that come from the unjust and unfair rates that are 
included in the bill. 

It is a childish pretense to say that we follow a policy of 
economy by taxing part of our people for an increase of salary 
for another part of our people. That is not a policy of economy 
at all. It is sheer nonsense to pretend it represents a policy 
of economy. It is to me equally untenable to assert that we 
must pay as we go with Government employees. It never has 
been the ease and it never will be the case, and because it has 
not been the case and because no policy of economy can be 
founded upon a bill of this sort is the reason why I once 
before said the bill was a sham and pretense and the reason 
why I say now that is a sham and a pretense. But after all 
it does the big thing, the thing that I want to do and which 
most of us admit. every man, indeed, in this Chamber but 
one, I think, admits should be done—gives those in the em- 
ployment of the Post. Office Department an increase in wage, 
to which they are entitled. Admitting that fact, the only 
way of accomplishment is by voting for the conference report, 
and so, regretfully recognizing the injustice done and by no 
means assenting to that injustice, I shall vote in that fashion. 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. President, does the Senator from Cali- 
fornia think it is really a big thing to rob one element of 
the American people in order to do a justice to another 
element? 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. By no means, and while I 
do not designate it with the harsh characterization with which 
the Senator from Virginia has designated it, I think it is an 
injustice and a wrong. But I think of the bigger and the 
greater thing we are doing, and whilé it is a wrong that we 
should increase the parcel-post rates, nevertheless it can be 
done without lasting harm, and we can not go on in the 
fashion we are with the postal employees without lasting harm. 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. President, I do not usually explain my 
vote upon the fluor of the Senate. I try to rely upon my 
character and my sense of justice to constitute the explana- 
tion of any vote that I may cast. Nor do I stand here pre- 
tending to be the “farmer’s friend.“ In my own judgment 
the sooner we quit going through the wretched pantomime of 
legislating the farmer into prosperity the sooner the farmer 
will prosper. The sooner the farmer realizes that that can 
not be done, the sooner he will set in motion those activities 
which will enable him through and in himself to acquire 
prosperity. 

But I am not going to cast my vote to increase taxes 
when there is no need to increase taxes. If we want to 
do a big thing let us stop doing picaynne things. If we want 
to increase the wages of any of the employees of the Govern- 
ment let us pay the cost out of the common funds. There is 
no lack of common funds. I have seen the statement, more 
or less authentic, within the last few days that the approxi- 
mate surplus in the United States Treasury at the end of the 
fiscal year will be nearly $500,000,000. We will find ourselves 
next winter pleading the cause of the taxpayers for a reduc- 
tion of burdens. We will be confronted the first thing out of 
the box with a proposition to reduce surtaxes. I am in favor 
of it and always have been in favor of it. It is real, genuine 
economy to do that. But the idea of imposing a burden of 
$60,000,000 in increased taxes upon a section of the Ameri- 
ean people when we do not need to do it, when we have the 
money in the Treasury right at this moment to meet the 
charge of the increase in the pay of the postal employees, is to 
my mind highly improper. 

J voted for the increase to postal employees. I voted to 
override the President’s veto, something that I never do with- 
out great concern and grave consideration. I have always 
thought that the postal employees are entitled to an incréase, 
particularly that element of them whose lives are subjected 
every day to hazards as well as to onerous work; but I am not 
going to vote to rob Peter to pay Paul. I am not going to 


vote to “do a big thing” when it is coupled up with a 
picayune and senseless thing. I am going to vote against the 
conference report. 

Mr. WILLIS. I call for the yeas and nays, Mr. President. 

Mr. HARRISON and Mr. COPELAND addressed the Chair. 
3 PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Missis- 

pp t 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, I understood that the 
Senator from New York first asked for recognition. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair has recognized 
the Senator from Mississippi unless the Senator from Missis- 
sippi yields to the Senator from New York. 

Mr. HARRISON. I do not want the time I yield to be 
counted against me, I understand that I have a right to 
speak twice on the conference report, and I have not yet 
spoken, but have given way for other Senators to speak on 
g 88 I will now gladly yield to the Senator from New 

ork. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Missis- 
sippi yields to the Senator from New York. 

Mr. COPELAND. I thank the Senator from Mississippi. I 
shall detain the Senate for but a moment. 

Mr. President, I was much interested when the Senator from 
Virginia [Mr. Grass] said that it was not often that he had 
occasion to explain his vote. I sympathize with him. Almost 
every Senator feels that in this matter he must explain his 
yote. The situation is such that it is an embarrassment to any 
Senator to vote for the conference report. 

We were placed in this position, in the first instance, by 
reason of the veto by the President of the postal-salary in- 
crease bill. I do not suppose there is a Senator here—cer- 
tainly there are very few Senators here—but promised the 
postal employees that every effort would be made to give them 
the increased compensation to which they are entitled. The 
bill has been before us for a long time and has now reached us- 
en form that everybody is placed in an embarrassing po- 

on. 

We are disappointed because we feel that the farmer and the 
small desler and all who have occasion to use the parcel-post 
service are going to feel they have been imposed upon, as 
they have been, in the formulation of this bill. The news- 
papers and others will have the same feeling, and yet the bill 
is presented to us now in such form that the only way the 
postal employees can have the increase to which they are en- 
titled is to Swallow this pill. 

The Senator from Virginia has called attention to the sur- 
plus in the Treasury. Several times during the session when 
I have had the floor I have asked Senators on the other side 
why they did not propose an additional 25 per cent reduction 
in the income tax. It could have been made, but it has not 
been. Instead of reducing taxes, as could have been done, 
here is a bill which carries with it an increase in revenue 
which is entirely unnecessary. But under the objection which 
the President has made to us it must be provided for in the 
bill in order to secure the increase for the postal employees. 

So, Mr. President, distasteful as the bill is to me in almost 
every respect, except that relating to the increase of compen- 
sation to the postal employees, I shall vote for the conference 
report. I regret to be placed in the position I find myself. It 
is not a fair thing to place any Senator in the position of 
having to explain a vote upon a measure. 

I fear we are doing injustice to large groups of our citizens 
in order that we may do justice to the postal employees. I am 
going to vote for the conference report in the hope that at the 
next session the evils which will follow the passage of the act 
may be corrected. It is in that spirit that I shall vote for the 
conference report. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, I am against the policy 
proposed to be established by the bill as embodied in the con- 
ference report of raising the revenue in order to pay the in- 
creased compensation to the postal employees. It seems to 
me that it is dangerous, and that the precedent will rise to 
haunt us in future years. That was not the policy of the 
Senate and the House of Representatives last year when 
they sought to increase the salaries of some highly paid em- 
ployees of the Post Office Department in one of the general 
appropriation. bills. 

Several distinguished men in that department of the Gov- 
ernment, although at that time among the best paid, received 
very large increases, yet nothing was said either by the Presi- 
dent, or by the gentlemen who now advocate this measure 
about raising revenue in the same legislation to pay for the 
increase in salaries. 

I could cite among other employees who were taken care 
of in that legislation four assistants to the Postmaster Gen- 
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eral. Their salaries were increased from $5,000 a year to 
$7,500 a year. The salary of Mr. Stewart, a very competent 
employee in the Post Office Department, was increased from 
$6,000 a year to $7,500 a year. Mr. Spilman, who was super- 
intendent of the division of the post-office service, had his 
salary raised from $4,000 a year to $5,200 a year. A large 
number of other highly paid employees in the Post Office De- 
partment had their salaries increased and yet no provision 
was made in the same legislation to pay for those increases; 
and, of course, the same thing has happened in other depart- 
ments of the Government. It seems, when it is desired to 
raise the salary of highly paid Government employees that 
is all right and no protest is made; no presidential veto is 
forthcoming; no objection is urged; but as soon as it is 
sought to increase the pay of the poorly paid employees in 
one department of the Government, not only is opposition 
aroused but a presidential veto is forthcoming, and then a 
policy is adopted of raising sufficient revenue to take care of 
the increases, So, if we establish this precedent, where will 
it end? That we are going to establish it there seems to 
be no doubt. 

But I shall not vote for this proposed legislation for the 
same reason that I did not vote for the bill when it passed 
the Senate a week or so ago. I think it is unfair, it is unjust, 
and it establishes a bad precedent. I am in favor of increasing 
the salaries of the postal employees. I am convinced and 
have been convinced for a long time that they are poorly paid. 

I have showed my faith in their cause; I have proved my 
sympathy for them. I fought for them here when many Sena- 
tors were opposed to giving them the increase. I advocated 
increased compensation for them when those higher up in the 
Government were protesting against the increase, when we 
needed help and assistance and cooperation but did not get 
it; when we needed some Senators on the other side of the 
aisle who did not come to our assistance. So I repeat, I have 
proved my faith and belief that the postal employees should 
have increased pay. I voted for the bill that sought to give 
them increased compensation after it had gone to the Presi- 
dent and the President had vetoed it and it came back to 
the Senate for a vote on the question of overriding the veto. 
I did everything then I could for it; I spoke for it; I voted to 
pass it over the veto. That effort, however, failed. It failed 
because it was desired to uphold the hands of the President. 
It was said at that time that it was the first conflict that 


President Coolidge had with the Congress, and it was said 


also, I believe, that it was the first test in which the new and 
distinguished leader of the majority had marshalled his forces 
in combat. He wanted to win; the President wanted to win; 
and so Senators just tumbled over one another in voting to sus 
tain the veto of the President. 

Many of them who had promised increased pay to the postal 
employees when they were up for election or reelection went 
back on their promises; some of them jumped Lackward; 
some of them who had voted for the bill when it was before 
the Senate and had carried out their promises to the postal 
employees to that extent and who had tried to do justice to 
them, when the President let it be known that he wanted them 
to vote against it and to sustain his veto just marched right 
up and cast their votes to sustain him. 

It was said by many, and was published in the newspapers, 
that some of the distinguished Senators and perhaps some of 
the Members of the other House—but I am prevented by the 
rules from referring to the other House—who went down in 
defeat last year either in the primaries or the general election— 
and not many went down in the election; there should have 
been more—were after some job; that they were going to get 
some plum that would fall from the patronage tree. I do not 
know whether any of them were influenced by that or not; I 
do not say that they were; I want to ascribe high motives to 
men in the discharge of their duties here; but I do know and 
you know, Mr. President, and the postal employees know that 
there were Senators who voted in the first instance for in- 
creased pay who changed front and voted to sustain the Presi- 
dent when he vetoed the measure. Some of those same Sen- 
ators are the loudest now in their advocacy of this particular 
measure. They are the ones now who claim to be the ever- 
lasting and undying friends of the postal employees of the 
country; and those of us who made the fight for the postal 
employees, who then stood here and waged the battle for them, 
are now represented as opposing the interests of these em- 
ployees. 

I am not so weak and timid that I can be scared into voting 
to place anywhere from thirteen to twenty-odd millions of 
dollars upon those who use the parcel post in order to raise 
the salaries of postal employees. 
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I know, Mr. President, that if we incorporate in this bill 
a provision to raise revenue to pay these increases, next year 
we will have the same proposition put up to us in every in- 
stance when other employees may deserve an increase of pay. 
Let us consider what could happen. Here is the Department 
of Justice. I know that there are employees of the Depart- 
ment of Justice who are not getting what they are entitled 
to, The time may come when they will need an increase of 
salary. Some of them, especially, might need an increase of 
salary. Take the prohibition department for instance. Sup- 
pose a just demand were made here to increase the salaries 
of the men in the prohibition service of the Government. How 
could you do it, in view of this? Why, you would have to 
write into the same bill a provision that every time a fellow 
is convicted of selling liquor there shall be added to_the costs 
a certain amount to go to pay these particular employees. If 
you followed that precedent, every time one of the prohibition 
agents caught a blind tiger and got a conviction you would 
have to provide that so much should be imposed in order 
to pay him, particularly. And so it runs, Mr. President, 
throughout, 

Why, take the attorneys in the Department of Justice, the 
district attorneys in the country, and it could extend even to 
the judges. In many of the States they have a fee system 
under which, if you get a conviction of a crap shooter, you 
get $5, perhaps, or if you get a conviction of a murderer you 
get $100 or $250. Of course, that old system is a relic of an- 
tiquity, but it still exists in some States; and if you follow 
out the practice established in this legislation you must in- 
crease the salaries of the Federal district attorneys or of 
these men in the Department of Justice by imposing, in case 
of conviction, a certain amount in order to pay the increase 
in their salaries, The same thing could be applied to every 
other department of the Government, : 

Take the Shipping Board; If there were a demand made to 
increase the salaries of the men in the Shipping Board, you 
would want to impose right in the bill, at the same time, an 
increased rate on shipments of goods upon the Shipping Board 
vessels, in order to raise their salaries, 

Take, for instance, the men in the Board of Army Engineers. 
If you should carry out this thing, and they should need an 
inerease at any time, you would have to write into the bill a 
provision that every time a new river or harbor project is 
established you will make the particular locality add to the 
appropriation in order to raise enough money to pay these in- 
creased salaries. 

Mr. President, it is all wrong. We had this proposition 
suggested once before when the soldiers of the country needed 
an adjusted compensation, and there was great demand for 
it, and the Committee on Finance was considering it, and the 
Committee of the House was considering it. My friend, the 
distinguished Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor], at that time 
suggested a way to raise the money so that every soldier, as 
he got his little compensation, would be confronted with some- 
body who had just bought something and had paid a sales 
tax in order to raise the money to pay the soldiers. The 
Congress did not think much of the sales tax being used to 
raise the funds to pay the soldiers in the late war; but if you 
pass this legislation raising revenue to pay these postal em- 
ployees, in years to come, if you ever pass another pension 
bill or another adjusted compensation bill, you would in the 
same instance have to raise the money by a sales tax or some 
other kind of special tax. 

It is unfair to these postal employees to place them in a 
position where the people in the country in the localities 
where the employees work will be obliged to carry this burden. 
It is a peculiar situation that we have here. Let me read, so 
that the Recorp may carry it again—because it can not be 
earried too often—a statement of the deficits that were created 
in the Post Office Department through the various sources last 
year. I invite the attention of the distinguished junior Sen- 
ator from Iowa [Mr. Brooxuarr] to this matter, because he 
inquired of the Senator from Georgia [Mr. GEORGE] while that 
Senator was on his feet, how much the deficit was last year on 
parcel post and how much this increased rate on parcel post 
was and whether or not the increase provided for taking care 
of the deficit. I will tell you. Here are the figures. They 


may not sound well to some, but the people will know them 
in time. They may not be published in the papers; I do not 
know. No periodical in this country may carry them; I do 
not know; but I know that in some way, through some agency, 
by some means, this information in years to come will percolate 
and go back and let these people know what the situation is 
and what you are doing here. r, 
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If the farmers of this country were well organized and 
exerted the influence upon legislation that they once exerted, 
there would not be a corporal’s guard to support this confer- 
ence report or advocate this proposition. It never would have 
been born. Nobody would have had the temerity to suggest 
such a proposition as compelling one class of people to pay 
ever one-third of the increased rates provided for in this bill. 

I know there is a great difference of opinion as to what 
these parcel-post rate increases will amount to. The distin- 
guished Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. Moses], in the 
discussion on the floor of the Senate here, said that the in- 
crease would be somewhere around $18,000,000. That was his 
estimate. It was first supposed to be $20,000,000, because 
there were a billion packages of parcel post carried in the 
mails, and the 2-cent flat rate would amount to practically 
$20,000,000. The amendment of the distinguished Senator 
from Georgia [Mr. Gronan] removed those parcels that origi- 
nated on the rural routes, which covered 14% per cent of all 
that went into the Parcel Post Service, and they said that 
would amount to about $2,000,000, and reduced the increase 
to about $18,000,000. But while the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire thought it would be around $18,000,000, in a speech on 
the floor of the House to which I shall allude presently, made 
by one of the House conferees, he says it is only $13,000,000 
and something, and he cites the department's figures on that 
proposition. So we are just left up in the air. We do not 
know. The men who are in charge of the bill can not agree 
upon the facts of the preposition. One says thirteen millions 
and something, and another says eighteen millions of dollars. 
Just before that they said twenty millions of dollars; so we 
do not know what the burden on the farmers and the shippers 
of the country will be. 

Here are the deficits that were carried last year in the Post 


Office Department: 
they made money. They gained 


In the first class, of course, 
In the second class there was $74,000,000 of loss to the Goy- 
ernment—to be exact, $74,712,868 loss on second-class matter. 
How much is sought to be raised on second-class matter under 
this bill? How much revenue is exacted on second-class mail 
in this bill? As ft passed the Senate, under the Senate amend- 
ment, the Post Office Department in a letter said that they had 
lowered the amount six hundred and eighty odd thousand dol- 
lars. The House raised that amount. They lifted it until they 
were going to raise out of second-class matter about $3,998,000; 
but that was cut down again, and there was one of the places 
where the House receded, They were gracious. They receded 
there, I believe; and so it is now estimated that they will raise 
about $500,000 more out of second-class matter than was raised 
before. Sothere you are. Where the big loss occurred last year, 
$74,000,000, they increased that by $500,000 this year. 

Now, let us get to the parcel-post matter, the fourth-class 
proposition. 

On fourth-class mail there was a loss of $6,916,000. In this 
proposed legislation, as I say, there is a difference of opinion 
as to whether we are going to raise $13,000,000 and something 
or $18,000,000. You are going to raise more than that, but the 

men who have this matter in charge differ about $5,000,000 

with respect to the revenue. At any rate, taking the very small- 
est figure that is suggested, some $6,000,000 more than the 
deficit of last year in the parcel-post matter is being raised. 
There is an attempt to raise $13,600,000 on the fourth class, 
when there was a deficit of only 36,916,000 last year. There 
was another deficit last year in the money-order branch of 
$9,540,000. In registration there was $10,374,000. In special 
delivery there was $121,000. In insurance there was $1,145,000. 
In ©. O. D. there was $1,825,000. 

Not content with raising the rate so high as to have á 
surplus, there is a proposal to increase the revenue, in a matter 
which would affect the shippers by parcel post, those living in 
the interior parts of the country; not alone an increase in the 
flat parcel-post rate, but there is expected an increase of 
$3,058,000 in the rate on the insurance service. On the 
C. O. D. service, in the third and fourth classes, an increase of 
$1,103,000 is expected. On money orders, because of the in- 
creased rate, there is an increase expected of $3,582,000, and 
on the registry service there is an increase of $3,180,000 ex- 
pected. So the increased rates in the ©. O. D. service, the 


insurance service, the money order service, and the registra- 
tion service affect the same class of people who would be 
affected by the 2-cent flat rate Increase in parcel post, and if 
those increases are added there will he found to be an increase 
of something Ie 810,000,000 or $11,000,000 where these very 
people are affected. 


Now, I want to read to the Senate what happened in the 
House. Of course, the House has never had an opportunity 
to vote on this parcel-post feature directly. There was made 
on yesterday a motion to strike out, which carried a motion to 
recommit, to strike out 1 cent of the parcel-post rate, making 
it a flat rate of 1 cent on parcel post. The sentiment of the 
House was not determined by virtue of that vote, because 
that was a motion to recommit, and the Members felt that if 
the motion prevailed this legislation would be dead, In- 
numerable Representatives no doubt refused to vote for the 
motion to recommit, whereas they would have voted to reduce 
the rate or to eliminate the increase in the parcel-post rate if 
it had come up as a separate proposition. 

When the measure was first presented to the House it went 
to that body under a special rule, which prevented the con- 
sideration of the bill except en bloc; in other words, as I 
gathered ft, no amendment could be offered. Of course the 
House had full opportunity to do that if they desired, and they 
did it, but no one could offer an amendment at that time in the 
consideration of the bill that would have brought a straight 
yote on the elimination of the 2-cent flat rate or to reduce it 
even to 1 cent. 

I now want to read from the Record for the edification of 
my friend the Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. Moses] and 
my friend the Senator from Colorado [Mr. Pnirrsl, who hap- 
pened to be on the conference committee representing the 
Senate on this bill. Of course the Senate voted to reduce the 
2-cent flat rate to 1 cent, and then the Senate by a record vote 
took off the 1-cent flat rate. They left the matter in regard to 
parcel post exactly as it is in the present law. The Senate 
expected that the Senate conferees would go out and stand by 
the action of the Senate. That is always expected of Senate 
conferees, because House conferees at least attempt to stand 
by the action of the House. We had every reason to believe 
that there would be a great fight made upon the part of the 
Senate conferees at least to carry out the wishes of the Senate, 
expressed on at least two different occasions, to the effect that 
the Senate did not want, in one instance, any flat-rate increase 
on parcel post and, in the other, that they were in favor of 
reducing it to 1 cent. But we find that the House overpowered 
them 


Mr. PHIPPS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. HARRISON. That the House just knocked them down 
and exacted from them this i-cent flat rate. 

Mr. PHIPPS. I want to assure the Senator from Mississippi 
that it was not a knockdown without a preliminary fight, and 
a long, hard struggle. The Senator from Mississippi has sat 
in conferences, and he knows that one side or the other must 
yield. In this case, the Senate happened to yield. 

Mr. HARRISON. I understand that the Senate conferees 
finally won on the 1-cent flat rate. I do not know how hard 
they fonght to have it all taken off. But I want to read 
from the Recorn this remarkable statement upon the part of 
one of the House conferees, Mr. BELL. He said this: 


I want now to say something with reference to fourth-class matter, 
and that is the parcel-post matter. 


This gentleman is one who was present in the meeting of 
the conferees, I take it, because he was one of the House con- 
ferees, at all the meetings of the conferees. 


The Senate is committed on two different occasions to a 1-cent 
yervice charge, on parcels instend of 2 cents, as provided in the con- 
ference report. They have yoted twice on this proposition carrying a 
l-cent charge instead of a 2-cent charge. 


One of the House conferees, in speaking, did not know, 
evidently, that the Senate had taken off the parcel post all of 
the flat increase. Evidently he had heard nothing of the action 
of the Senate from the Senate conferees, because on the floor of 
the House he spoke only of the Senate action reducing it 
from 2 cents to 1 cent. I can imagine that the distinguished 
Senator from Colorado and the distinguished Senater from 
New Hampshire must have spoken loudly and long and elo- 
quently, and have impressed greatly the distinguished Repre- 
seutatire from Georgia, when he even did not know, evidently, 
when he made his speech, that the Senate had ever taken a 
of the flat rate off the parcel post. . 

. I ean not imagine that my friend from Colorado whispered 
it and thought then he had discharged his duty, but evidently 
the Senate conferees must have talked, and have spoken very 
quietly, and not have insisted strongly and loudly, They made 
little impression upon the distinguished Representative from 
Georgia. I can not imagine any other reason for Representa- 
tive Bers stating on the floor of the House that the Senate on 
two different occasions had reduced the rate from 2 cents to 
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1 cent. He was arguing the proposition to the House then in 
support of a motion to recommit, the bill, trying to influence 
the House to increase the rates. How much stronger would it 
have been if he had informed the House at the time that the 
Senate on one occasion had thought so well of the proposition 
that it had stricken out all of the increased rate on parcel post. 
I can not believe that he had the information. 

It may be that the Senator from Colorado and the Senator 
from New Hampshire told Representative KELLY and Repre- 
sentative Paice about it, but kept it a secret from Representa- 
tive BELL 

Mr. PHIPPS. May I interrupt the Senator? 

Mr. HARRISON. I yield. 

Mr. PHIPPS. In order to relieve the Senator's mind, un- 
doubtedly Representative BELL was fully informed as to the 
action of the Senate. 

Mr. HARRISON. The Senator was occupied with some 
matters on his desk, and no doubt did not hear me argue in 
support of the contention that Representative BELL must not 
have known of the action of the Senate, because he did not 
state it in his speech, but only stated that the Senate on two 
different occasions had decreased the rate from 2 cents to 
1 cent. 

Mr. PHIPPS. I can sign letters and still not miss anything 
the Senator is saying. 

Mr. HARRISON. I hope they are good letters the Senator is 
writing. He has not increased the rate on those letters he 
writes. He has just sought to increase the rate 

Mr. MOSES. They are franked anyway. 

Mr. HARRISON. The Senator does not write a business 
letter and frank it. I have a better opinion of the Senator 
from Colorado than my friend the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire has of him. 

Mr. President, let me read from the remarks of one of the 
Representatives in the debate on this question, because he has 
really placed the Senate conferees in a bad light. I have felt, 
and I am sure other Senators have felt, that no abler Senators 
could have gone on a conference committee, none who would 
have worked harder or more diligently, than did the conferees 
appointed upon the part of the Senate to work out this proposi- 
tion. We believed they would fight to the very limit for the 
propositions as they passed the Senate, although I was sur- 
prised when I heard the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. McKet- 
LAR] state that the conference first agreed upon a flat rate of 1 
cent on parcel post and that the conference adjourned; that it 
was all agreed to, that the understanding was complete, the 
House conferees went their way, and the Senate conferees went 
their way. But two of the conferees went up Pennsylvania 
Avenue to the White House, and then they conferred with the 
President, and to the surprise of everyone the next morning the 
distinguished Senator from New Hampshire called another 
meeting of the conference, and said that the rate on parcel post 
should be increased from 1 cent to 2 cents, in order to raise the 
revenue. 

Mr. MOSES. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi yield to the Senator from New Hampshire? 

Mr. HARRISON. I yield. 

Mr. MOSES. The Senator is stating with great accuracy, 
of course, the things that took place in a meeting at which he 
was not present and at a time when he was several hundred 
miles away from Washington. But that is not what I rose to 
say. When the postal salaries conference report was taken up 
this afternoon I stated that before the hour of 5 o'clock had 
arrived I would come to some agreement with the Senator 
from Utah who has in hand the conference report on the In- 
terior Department appropriation bill. I have now reached that, 
agreement, and it is that the Senator from Mississippi is mak- 
ing such an illuminating speech that we shall let him proceed. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 


quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. McNary in the chair). 
The clerk will call the roll. 

The principal legislative clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Senators answered to their names: 


Aghurst Copeland Fletcher Johnson, Minn. 
Ball Couzens Frazier Jones, N. Mex. 
Bayard Cummins George Jones, Wash. 
Bingham Curtis Gerry Kendrick 
Borah Dale Glass Keyes 
Brookhart Dial Gooding Kin 
Broussard Dill Hale Lad 

Bruce Edge Harreld Lenroot 
Bursum Edwards Harris McKellar 
Butler Ernst Harrison McNa 
Cameron Fernald Heflin Mayfield 
Capper Ferris Howell eans 
Caraway Fess Johnson, Calif. Metcalf 


Moses Ralston Smith Walsh, Mass. 
Neely Ransdell Smoot Walsh, Mont, 
Norbeck Reed, Mo. Stanfield Warren 
Oddie Reed, Pa Sterling Watson 
Overman Robinson Swanson Weller 
Pepper Sheppard Trammell Wheeler 
Phipps Shipstead Underwood Wiilis 
Pittman Simmons Wadsworth 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Eighty-three Senators lia ving 
answered to their names, a quorum of the Senate is present. 
The Senator from Mississippi will proceed. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, I quote from a speech 
made by one of the House conferees on the floor of the House 
with reference to this bill: 


Mr. KELLY. The House sent to conference a measure raising 
$61,000,000. The Senate met us with a bill providing $23,000,000 
in revenue. 


We were led to believe that it raised $46,000,000 when it 
passed the Senate. 
Mr. KELLY proceeded: 


We bring back to you a bill raising $59,000,000. 

Those Members of this House who believe that the right to 
originate. postal-rate legislation is the exclusive right of the House 
may well be gratified with this conference report, because we have 
written the postage rates carried in this bill. 


There was one of the House conferees saying to the House: 
Because we have written the postage rates carried in this bill. 


I wonder what the Senate conferees were doing? We under- 
stand that the only thing they won out. on in the first in- 
stance was to reduce to 1 cent the postal rate of 2 cents 
carried in the House bill, whereupon the conferees adjourned. 
Then the next morning after the President was seen that rate 
was increased again. 

Mr. President, we are told here in plain words, and the action 
verifies it, that unless a 2-cent flat rate on parcel post is 
carried in the legislation the President would veto it. That 
would lead us to believe that the President has let those who 
communicated with him know that if we reduced the parcel- 
post rate from 2 cents to nothing, as it is to-day, or 2 cents 
to 1 cent, as the Senate had agreed to do at one time, there 
would be a probable veto. Senators, you are placing your 
President in a bad light. How will the shippers of the country 
relish the thought that the President of the United States 
insisted that they, in the small towns surrounding the offices 
of the third and fourth class and those out on rural routes, 
should pay the 2-cent flat rate to help meet the increases? If 
there is any other interpretation to be placed upon it, I would 
like to have some one speak up. I can not believe that the 
Congress would desire to put this yery large proportion car- 
ried in the bill on the shippers of parcel-post packages. Yet 
the inference must be drawn, because the charge is prac- 
tically made by the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. MCKELLAR], 
and acquiesced in practically by the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire [Mr. Moses], that the President thought it was best to 
adopt the Honse rate on parcel post. 

We are told in one breath that we have to have farm legisla- 
tion before Congress can adjotrn. The distinguished Senator 
from Idaho IMr. Boram] has insisted upon farm legislation 
or an extra session of Congress. The distinguished leader on 
the other side of the Chamber has insisted upon a cooperative 
marketing bill being passed during this session of Congress. 
We have it before us. We are now going to have the farmers 
of the country regulated from Washington. We have regu- 
lated everybody else in the country from Washington, and now 
it is proposed to regulate the farmers of the country through a 
Federal cooperative board. That measure will not get very far 
if there are other Senators here who feel as I do about the 
proposition. It provides for a voluntary registration of co- 
operative marketing associations and compulsory regulation of 
them by a board who may or may not be in sympathy with 
the views of the farmer. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Mr. President, I think the Senator is 
mistaken about the provisions of the farm bill which was 
passed by the House. 

Mr. HARRISON. There is no doubt about the pill that was 
introduced in the House. 

Mr. BROOKHART. But they substituted what is known 
as the Dickinson bill. 

Mr. HARRISON. That was not the bill that was indorsed 
by the President’s agricultural commission. 

Mr. BROOKHART, That is the bill that passed the House. 

Mr. HARRISON. Am I now informed that the House has 
repudiated the suggestion of the President and of the Presi- 
dent's agricultural commission? 

Mr. BROOKHART. That is correct. 
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Mr. HARRISON, That they killed the President's plan and 
adopted the Dickinson plan? 

Mr, BROOKHART. That is correct. 

Mr. HARRISON. I congratulate the House, 

Now, Mr. President, I shall not occupy the time of the Senate 
much longer. If I should carry out my inclinations, and if I 
had the strength to do it, even though I did not get help from 
a single Senator here, this conference report would be defeated. 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi yield to the Senator from Arizona? 

Mr. HARRISON. I yield. 

Mr. ASHURST. I do not wish to take the Senator off the 
floor. The able Senator from Mississippi—— 

Mr. HARRISON. If the Senator will permit me, I will get 
through much more quickly than if the Senator interrupts me. 

Mr. ASHURST. I shall lend the Senator the benefit of my 
silence. 

Mr. HARRISON. As I was about to say, there is no Senator 
here for whom I have greater fondness than I have for the 
distinguished Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. Moses]. We 
made the fight here in the Senate to reduce the parcel-post 
rate, and finally we won out in our contentions. The senti- 
ment of the Senate was against increasing the parcel-post rate 
to take care of the increased salaries; but we find that the 
House has its way about everything in the way of differences 
practically, and that the Senate conferees surrendered on that 
particular proposition. I dislike to think it is done at the 
insistence of the President of the United States, although, as I 
have said, the inference must be drawn, because they agreed 
first on the 1-cent rate and after the conference was called 
together again the rate was increased to 2 cents. 

I appreciate the fact that we are just coming to the close 
of the Congress. I am going to vote against the conference 
report. I am not going to try to tie it up longer. Every Sena- 
tor has his responsibility. I never have believed in filibuster- 
ing. In one or two instances only have I indulged in it. 

I want to see those boys get their increased pay, but 1 dis- 
like to see them get it in this way. I think it is all wrong. 
It is a bad precedent we are establishing, but I appreciate the 
sentiment of the Senate is to adopt this report; the sentiment 
of the House of Representatives was for this kind of legislation. 
On a motion to recommit the conference report in that body 
there were, I believe, only 82 or 62 votes, I have forgotten the 
number, for the proposition. I do not think, however, that that 
truly represented the sentiment of the House of Representa- 
tives, because many Members, as I previously said, would have 
voted to recommit the conference report or would have voted 
to reduce the rates on parcel post if the matter had been placed 
in a different form: There were only five or six votes, I think, 
against the conference report in the other House. 

I do not wish to put my views against the views of everybody 
else, but I am against this report. I think it will work an 
injustice to a class of people who use the parcel post. I think 
it is the entering wedge to destroy the Parcel Post System in 
this country. I should much prefer, if we are going to raise 
this revenue, to have it raised in some other way that would 
have been more just and equitable; but having said what I 
have, and feeling as I do about this question, I am going to 
surrender the floor and vote against the adoption of the con- 
ference report. 

SEVERAL Senators. Question! 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The question is on agreeing to 
the conference report. 

Mr. WATSON. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the reading clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. ERNST (when his name was called). I have a general 
pair with the senior Senator from Kentucky [Mr. STANLEY]. 
J transfer that pair to the senior Senator from Vermont [Mr, 
GREENE] and vote “yea.” 

Mr. GLASS (when his name was called). I have a general 
pair with the senior Senator from Connecticut [Mr. McLean], 
which I. transfer to the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. 
STEPHENS], and vote “nay.” 

Mr. NEELY (when his name was called). I am paired with 
the Senator from Illinois [Mr. McKrxrry]. I am informed, 
however, that if he were present he would vote as I intend 
to vote. I will therefore vote. I vote “yea.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. CARAWAY. I have a pair with the junior Senator 
from Missouri [Mr. Spencer] on this matter, but I understand 
that if present he would vote as I intend to vote. Therefore 
I will vote. I vote “yea.” 


LXVI——298 


Mr. GERRY. I desire to state that the Senator from Okla- 
homa [Mr. Owen] is necessarily absent, and is paired with 
the Senator from West Virginia [Mr. ELKINS]. 

Mr. FLETCHER (after having voted in the affirmative). I 
have a general pair with the Senator from Delaware [Mr. 
BALL], but I have been informed that if present the Senator 
from Delaware would vote as I have voted, and therefore I 
will allow my yote to stand, 

The result was announced—yeas 69, nays 12, as follows: 


YERAS—69 

Ashurst Fernald Lenroot Shipstead 
Bayard Ferris McKellar Shortridge 
Bingham Fess MeNar, Simmons 
Broussard Fletcher Mayfield Smith 
Bursum Frazier Means Smoot 
Butler ay Metcalf Stanfield 
Cameron Gooding Moses Sterling 
Capper Hale Neely Wadsworth 
Caraway Harreld Oddie Walsh, Mass. 
Copeland Heflin Overman Walsh, Mont. 
Couzens Johnson, Calif. Pepper Warren 
Cummins Johnson, Minn, Phipps Watson 
Curtis Jones, N. Mex. Ralston Weller 

e Jones, Wash. Ransdell Wheeler 
Din Kendrick Reed, Mo Willis 
Edge Keyes Reed, Pa 
Edwards King Robinson 
HDrust Ladd Sheppard 

NAYS—12 
Borah Dial Harrison Pittman 
Brookhart George Howell Swanson 
Bruce Glass Norbeck Underwood 
NOT VOTING—14 

Pall La Follette Owen Stephens 
Filkins McKinley Shields Trammell 
Greene McLean Spencer 
Harris Norris Stanley 


So the conference report was agreed to. 
SAMUEL 8. WEAVER 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate the 
amendment of the House of Representatives to the bill (S. 
1573) for the relief of Samuel S. Weaver, which was, on page 1, 
line 5, to strike out 52,000“ and insert “ $720.” 

Mr. BAYARD. I move that the Senate concur in the House 
amendment to the bill, 

The motion was agreed to. 


JAMES E. JENKINS 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate the 
amendments of the House of Representatives to the bill (S. 
2879) for the relief of James E. Jenkins, which were, in line 6, 
to strike out “ $75.55” and insert “ $30.55,” and in line 9, after 
the word “automobile,” to add a period and strike ont the 
remainder of the bill. 

Mr. ODDIE. I move that the Senate concur in the House 
amendments to the bill. 

The motion was agreed to. 


ALAMO LAND & SUGAR C.; R. B. CREAGER ET AL, 


Mr. HEFLIN. I submit a resolution, which I ask may be 

read and agreed to. There will be no objection to it, I am sure. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The resolution will be read. 
The resolution (S. Res, 348) was read, as follows: 


Whereas during the first session of the Sixty-eighth Congress the 
Senate passed Senate Resolution No. 133 (the Heflin resolution) au- 
thorizing and directing the Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads 
of the Senate to investigate the use of the United States mails by 
the Alamo Land & Sugar Co., and its president, R. B. Creager, and 
other land companies in the lower Rio Grande Valley in the State of 
Texas; and 

Whereas a subcommittee of the Committee on Post Offices and Post 
Roads did, in compliance with the authority so vested in it, conduct a 
partial investigation into the alleged fraudulent use of the mails by 
the land companies and individuals named in said resolution; and 

Whereas the evidence submitted on behalf of the complainants war- 
rants an investigation into the claims of the complainants that they 
were defrauded through the use of the mails in the sale of lands in 
the lower Rio Grande Valley in the State of Texas: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the testimony taken by the subcommittee, with a list 
of all witnesses examined, and also the witnesses whose names aro 
hereto attached, with their post-office addresses, be transmitted to the 
Department of Justice, and that the Attorney General be requested to 
make a full investigation of the matters and things set out in said reso- 
lution and to take such action or actions in the courts as may appear 
to be warranted by the facts; and that the committee be discharged. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to the 


present consideration of the resolution? 
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Mr. SMOOT. If it does not lead to any discussion, I have 
no objection to it. 
The resolution was considered by unanimous consent and 
agreed to. 
MUSCLE SHOALS—CONFERENCE REPORT 


Mr. KEYES submitted the following report: 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendment of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
518) “to authorize and direct the Secretary of War, for na- 
tional defense in time of war and for the production of fer- 
tilizers and other useful products in time of peace, to sell to 
Henry Ford, or a corporation to be incorporated by him, nitrate 
ulant No. 1, at Sheffield, Ala.; nitrate plant No. 2, at Muscle 
Shoals, Ala.; Waco Quarry, near Russellville, Ala.; steam- 
power plant to be located and constructed at or near Lock and 
Dam No. 17 on the Black Warrior River, Ala., with right 
of way and transmission line to nitrate plant No. 2, Muscle 
Shoals, Ala.; and to lease to Henry Ford, or a corporation to 
be incorporated by him, Dam No. 2 and Dam No. 3 (as desig- 
nated in H. Doc. No. 1262, 64th Cong., Ist sess.), including power 
stations when constructed as provided herein, and for other 
purposes,” haying met, after full and free conference, have 
agreed to recommend and do recommend to their respective 
Houses as follows: 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate, and agree to the same with an amendment 
as follows: In lieu of the matter proposed by said amendment 
insert: 

“That the United States nitrogen fixation plants Nos. 
1 and 2, located, respectively, at Sheffield, Ala., and Muscle 
Shoals, Ala., together with all real estate and buildings used 
in connection therewith; all tools, machinery, equipment, ac- 
cessories, and materials thereunto belonging; all laboratories 
and plants used as auxiliaries thereto, the Waco limestone 
quarry in Alabama, and any others used as auxiliaries of said 
nitrogen plants Nos. 1 and 2; also Dams Nos. 2 and 8, 
located in the Tennessee River at Muscle Shoals, their power 
houses, their auxiliary steam plants and all of their hydro- 
electric and eperating appurtenances, together with all ma- 
chines, lands, and buildings now owned or hereafter acquired 
in connection therewith, are hereby dedicated and set apart 
to be used for national defense in time of war, and for the 
production of fertilizers and other useful products in time of 
peace. 

“Sere, 2. That whenever, in the national defense, the United 
States shall require all or any part of the operating facilities 
and properties or renewals and additions therete, described 
and enumerated in the foregoing paragraph of this act, for 
the production of materials necessary in the manufacture of 
explosives or other war materials, then the United States shall 
have the immediate right, upon five days’ notice to any person 
or persons, corporation, or agent, in possession of, controlling, 
or operating said property under any claim or title whatsoever, 
to take over and operate the same in whole or in part, together 
with the use of all patented processes which the United States 
may need in the operation of said property for national 
defense. 

“The foregoing clauses shall not be construed as modified, 
amended, or repealed by any of the subsequent sections or para- 
graphs of this act, or by indirection of any other act. 

“See, 8. That in order that the United States may have at 
all times an adequate supply of nitrogen for the manufacture 
of powder and other explosives, whether said property is 
operated and controlled directly by the Government or its 
agents, lessees, or assigns, under any and all circumstances at 
least 10,000 tons the third year, 20,000 tons the fourth year, 
80,000 tons the fifth year, and thereafter 40,000 tons of fixed 
nitrogen must be produced annually at nitrogen fixation plant 
No. 2 or its equivalent, and no lease, transfer, or assignment 
of said property shall be legal or binding on the United States 
unless such adequate annual production of fixed nitrogen is 
guaranteed in such lease, transfer, or assignment. 

“ Sko. 4. That since the production and manufacture of com- 
mercial fertilizers is the largest consumer of fixed nitrogen 
in time of peace, and its manufacture, sale, and distribution 
to farmers and other users, at fair prices and withont exces- 
sive profits, in large quantities throughout the country is only 
second in importance to the national defense in time of war, 
the production of fixed nitrogen as provided for in this act 
shall be used, when not required for national defense, in the 
manufacture of commercial fertilizers. In order that the ex- 
periments heretofore ordered made may have a practical dem- 
onstration, and to carry out the purposes of this act, the lessees 
or the corporation shall manufacture nitrogen and other com- 


mercial fertilizers, mixed or unmixed, and with or without 
filler, on the property hereinbefore enumerated, or at such 
other plant or plants near thereto as it may construct, using 
the most economic source of power available, with an annual 
production of these fertilizers that shall contain fixed nitrogen 
of at least 10,000 tons the third year, 20,000 tons the fourth 
year, 30,000 tons the fifth year, and 40,000 tons the sixth year. 

“The farmers and other users of fertilizer shall be supplied 
with fertilizers at prices which shall not exceed 8 per cent 
above the fair annual cost of production. 

„Spo. 5. That the President is hereby authorized and em- 
powered to lease the properties, enumerated under section 1 
of this act as a whole, with proper guaranties for the perform- 
ance of the terms of the lease, for a period not to exceed 
50 years: Provided, That said lease shall be made only to an 
American citizen, or citizens, or to an American owned, 
officered, and controlled corporation; and, if leased, in the 
event at any time the ownership in fact or the control of such 
corporation should directly or indirectly come into the hands 
of an alien or aliens, or into the hands of an alien owned or 
controlled corporation or erganization, then said lease shall at 
once terminate and the properties be restored to the United 
States. The Attorney General of the United States is given 
full power and authority, and it is hereby made his duty to 
proceed at once in the courts for cancellation of said lease in 
the event said properties are found to be alien owned or con- 
trolled and are not voluntarily restored. The lessee shall be 
required and obligated to carry out in the production of nitro- 
gen and the manufacture and sale of commercial fertilizer the 
purposes and terms enumerated in sections 1, 2, 3, and 4 of 
this act and such other terms not inconsistent therewith as 
may be agreed to in the lease contract. The lessee shall pay an 
annual rental for the use of said property an amount that shall 
not be less than 4 per cent on the total sum of money ex- 
pended in the building and construction of Dam No. 2 and 
Dam No. 3, when completed, at Muscle Shoals and the pur- 
chase and emplacement of all works and machinery built or 
installed in connection therewith for the production of hydro- 
electric power: Provided, however, That no interest payment 
shall be required upon the cost of the locks at Dam No. 2 
and Dam No. 3. The lease shall also provide the terms and 
conditions under which the lessee may sell and dispose of the 
surplus electric power created at said plants. The lease shall 
also provide for the protection of navigation at said Dam No. 2 
and Dam No. 3, when completed, and the operation of the locks 
connected therewith. The lease contemplated in this section 
shall be made with the understanding that the United States 
shall complete and have ready for operation Dam No. 2, and 
the locks connected therewith, together with the plants and 
machinery for the production of electric power, and that after 
the lease is entered into the lessee shall maintain the property 
covered by the lease in good repair and working condition for 
the term of the contract. 

“Time shall be made of the essence of the contract herein 
provided for, and failure on the part of the lessee to comply 
with the terms of said contract shall render the same termi- 
nable at the option of the United States: Provided, That written 
notice of the exercise of such option shall be served upon the 
lessee at any time within one year following any breach of said 
contract. Whereupon the property covered by said lease shall 
be turned over, without expense, to the United States upon 
demand, and said lessee shall be liable for any damage sus- 
tatined by the United States as a consequence of said lease 
and the acts of said lessee, 

“ Seo. 6. That in the event the President is unable to make a 
lease under the terms of the power herein granted to him 
before the Ist day of December, 1925, then the United States 
shall maintain and operate said properties described in sec- 
tion 1, in compliance with the terms and conditions set forth 
in sections 1, 2, 8, and 4 of this act, and under the power and 
authority prescribed and granted in the following sections of 
this act. 

„Spo. 7. That the President is hereby authorized and em- 
powered to designate any five persons to act as an organization 
committee for the purpose of organizing a corporation under 
authority of, and for the purposes enumerated in, this act. 

" ORGANIZATION 

“The persons so designated shall, under their seals, make an 
organization certificate, which shall specifically state the name 
of the corporation to be organized, the place in which its prin- 
cipal office is to be located, the amount of capital stock, and the 
number of shares into which the same is divided, and the fact 
that the certificate is made to enable the corporation formed 
to avail itself of the advantages of this act. The name of the 
corporation shall be the Muscle Shoals Corporation. 
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“The said organization certificate shall be acknowledged 
before a judge of some court of record or notary public and 
shall be, together with acknowledgment thereof, authenti- 
cated by the seal of such notary or court, transmitted to the 
President, who shall file, record, and carefully preserve the 
same in his office, Upon the filing of such certificate with the 
President as aforesaid, the said corporation shall become a 
body corporate, and as such and in the name the Muscle Shoals 
Corporation, have power— 

“First. To adopt and use a corporate seal; 

“Second. To have succession for a period of 50 years from 
its organization, unless it is sooner dissolved by an act of Con- 
gress or unless its franchise becomes forfeited by some viola- 
tion of law; 

“Third. To make contracts, and no such contract shall ex- 
tend beyond the period of the life of the corporation; 

„Fourth. To sue and be sued, complain, and defend in any 
court of law or equity; 

“Fifth. To appoint by its board of directors such officers 
and employees as are not otherwise provided for in this act; 
to define their duties, to fix their salaries, in its discretion to 
require bonds of any of them, and to fix the penalty thereof, 
and to dismiss at pleasure any of such officers or employees; 

“Sixth. To prescribe by its board of directors by-laws not 
inconsistent with law regulating the manner in which its gen- 
eral business may be conducted and the privileges granted to 
it by law may be exercised and enjoyed; 

“Seventh. To exercise by its board of directors or duly 
authorized officers or agents all powers specifically granted by 
the provisions of this act and such incidental powers as shall 
be necessary to carry on the business for which it is incor- 
porated within the limitations prescribed by this act, but such 
corporation shall transact no business except such as is inei- 
dental and necessary preliminary to its organization until it 
has been authorized by the President to commence business 
under the provisions of this act. 

“The corporation shall be conducted under the supervision 
and control of a board of directors consisting of five members, 
to be selected by the President. The directors so appointed 
shall hold office at the pleasure of the President. The Presi- 
dent shall desgnate a chairman of the board, who shall have 
power to designate one of the others as vice chairman. The 
vice chairman shall perform the duties of chairman in the 
absence of the chairman. Not more than two of such direc- 
tors shall be appointed from officers in the War Department. 

“The board of directors shall perform the duties usually 
appertaining to the office of directors of private corporations 
and such other duties as are prescribed by law. 


“POWERS OF THE CORPORATION 


“The corporation shall have power— 

“(a) To purchase, acquire, operate, and develop in the man- 
ner prescribed by this act and subject to the limitations and 
restrictions thereof the following properties owned by the 
United States: : 

“1. United States nitrogen-fixation plants Nos. 1 and 2, 
located, respectively, at Sheffield, Ala., and Muscle Shoals, Ala., 
together with (a) all real estate used in connection therewith; 
(b) all tools, machinery, equipment, accessories, and materials 
thereunto belonging; (e) all laboratories and plants used as 
auxiliaries thereto, the Waco limestone quarry in Alabama, 
Dam No. 2 at Muscle Shoals and the hydroelectric power plant 
connected therewith, together with the steam plants used as 
auxiliaries of the United States nitrogen-fixation plants Nos. 
1 and 2, together with all other property described in section 1 
of this act. 

“2. To construct, purchase, maintain, and operate all such 
buildings, plants, and machinery as may be necessary for the 
production, manufacture, sale, and distribution of fixed nitro- 
gen and other forms of commercial fertilizer. 

“3. Any other plants or parts of plant, equipment, ac- 
cessories, or other properties belonging to the United States, 
which are under the direct control of the President or of the 
War Department, and which the President may deem it ad- 
visable to transfer, convey, or deliver to said corporation for 
use in connection with any of the purposes of this act or for 
any purpose incidental thereto. 

“(b) To acquire, establish, maintain, and operate such other 
laboratories and experimental plants as may be deemed neces- 
sary or adyisable to assist it in furnishing to the United States 
Government and others, at all times, nitrogen products for 
military or other purposes in the most economical manner and 
of the highest standard of efficiency. 

„(e) To sell to the United States such nitrogen products as 
may be manufactured by said corporation for military or other 
purposes, 


„d) To sell any or all of its products not required by the 
United States to producers or users of fertilizers or to others: 
Provided, That in the sale of such products not required by 
the United States Government preference shall be given to 
those persons engaged in agriculture: Provided further, That 
if such products are sold to others than users of fertilizers the 
corporation shall require as a condition of such sale, the con- 
sent of the purchaser to the regulation by the corporation of 
the prices to be charged users for the product so purchased 
or any product of which the product purchased from the cor- 
poration shall form an ingredient. 

“(e) The operation of the hydroelectric power plant and 
steam power plants at Muscle Shoals and the use and sale of 
the electric power to be developed therefrom that is not re- 
quired to carry out the terms imposed by sections 1, 2, 3, and 4 
of this act. 

“(f) To enter into such agreements and reciprocal relations 
with others as may be deemed necessary or desirable to 
facilitate the production and sale of nitrogen products on the 
most scientific and economic basis. 

“(g) To purchase, lease, or otherwise acquire United States 
or foreign patents and processes or the right to use such 
patents or processes. 

ch) To obtain from the United States or from foreign 
governments patents for discoveries or inventions of its offi- 
cers or employees as a condition of their employment to enter 
into agreements with the company that the patents for all 
such discoveries or inventions shall be and become in whole 
or in part the property of the corporation. 

“(i) To assume any or all obligations of the United States 
entered into in connection with the construction, maintenance, 
and operation of the plants to be transferred to the corporation 
under the provisions of this act. 

“(j) To deposit its funds in any Federal reserve bank, or 
with any member bank of the Federal reserve system. 

“(k) To sell and export any of its surplus products not pur- 
chased by the United States or by persons, firms, or corpora- 
tions within the United States. 

“(1) To invest any surplus of available funds not imme- 
diately used for the operation, construction, or maintenance 
of its plants or properties in United States bonds or other 
securities issued by the United States. 

“(m) To lease or purchase such buildings or properties as 
may be deemed necessary or advisable for the administration 
of the affairs of the corporation or for carrying out the pur- 
poses of this act; and with the approval of the President to 
lease to other persons, firms, or corporations, or to enter into 
azreements with others for the operation of such properties 
not used or needed for the purposes named herein. In the 
operation, maintenance, and development of the plants pur- 
chased or acquired under this act the corporation shall be 
free from the limitations or restrictions imposed by the act 
of June 3, 1916, and shall be subject only to the limitations 
and restrictions of this act. 


“ CAPITAL STOCK AND BONDS 


„The capital stock of the corporation shall consist of 100 
shares of common stock of no par yalue, The corporation shall 
also issue an amonnt of 20-year bonds bearing interest at the 
rate not exceeding 5 per cent per annum which shall be a 
first lien on the property of the corporation and in an amount 
not to exceed $50,000,000, to be sold from time to time as 
needed to ¢arry out the purpose of this act: Provided, That 
the principal and interest of said bonds shall be paid by the 
Secretary of the Treasury out of funds in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated upon default at any time in payment 
as herein provided by the corporation. The terms for the sale 
of said bonds shall be approved by the President. 

“In exchange for the properties purchased or acquired from 
the United States and from time to time transferred, con- 
veyed, or delivered to the corporation by the President or the 
Secretary of War, and for all unexpended balances now under 
the control of the Secretary of War and applicable to the 
nitrate plants at or near Muscle Shoals, Ala., the corporation 
shall cause to be executed and delivered to the President a 
certificate for all of the common stock of the corporation. The 
certificate shall be evidence of the ownership by the United 
States of all stocks of the corporation. 

In consideration of the issuance of such common stock to 
the President, the President is authorized and empowered to 
transfer, convey, and deliver to the corporation all of the 
real estate, buildings, tools, eqnipment, supplies, and other 
properties, belonging to, used by, or appertaining to the plants 
and properties to be acquired by the corporation under the 
terms of this act, and to transfer, convey, and deliver as and 
when he may deem it advisable any other equipment, acces- 
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sorics, plants, or parts of plants, or other property referred to 
in this act, and Which the corporation is authorized to acquire 
or purchase from the United States under its provisions. 


“DISTRIBUTION OF EARNINGS 


“An net earnings of the corporation not required for its 
organization, operation, and development shall be used 

“ (a) To pay interest on the bonds and create a fund for 
their payment; 

“ (b) To develop and improve its plants and equipment; 

“ (e) To create a reserve or Surplus fund until such fund 
amounts to $2,500,000 ; 

„(d) The remainder to be paid as dividends on the stock 
into the Treasury of the United States as miscellaneous 
receipts. 


“ MISCELLANEOUS * 


“The corporation shall not have power to mortgage or 
pledge its assets, or to issue bonds secured by any of its 
properties, except as ‘hereinbefore provided. 

“The United States shall not be liable for any debts, obli- 
gations, or other liabilities of the corporation, except the prin- 
cipal and interest of the bond issue herein provided for. 

“The corporation and all of its assets shall be deemed 
and held to be instrumentalities of ‘the United States, and as 
such they and the income derived therefrom shall be exempt 
from Federal, State, and local taxation. The directors, officers, 
attorneys, experts, assistants, clerks, agents, and other em- 
ployees of the corporation shall not be officers or employees of 
the United States within the meaning of any ‘statutes of the 
United States, aud the property and moneys belonging to said 
corporation, acquired from the United States or from others, 
shall not be deemed to be the property and money of the 
United States within the meaning of any statutes of the United 
States. 

“The accounts of the corporation shall be audited under 
the regulations to be prescribed by the President, who ‘shall 
annually report to Congress a detailed statement of the fiscal 
operations of said corporation, 

“Sec.°8. That the President is hereby ‘authorized to com- 
plete the construction of Dam No. 8 and the necessary ap- 
proach to the locks in Dam No. 2 in the Tennessee River at 
or near Muscle Shoals, Alabama, in accordance with report 
submitted in House Document No. 1262, Sixty-fourth Congress, 
first session: Provided, That the President may, in his dis- 
cretion, make such modifications in the plans presented in 
such report as he may deem ‘advisable in the interest of power 
‘or navigation, and the President is hereby authorized to 
include Dam No. 3 when completed in the same lease with 
Dam No. 2, and, except as otherwise indicated, said lease 
shall be under the same terms as are herein ‘specified for said 
Dam No. 2. 

“Sec. 9. The surplus power not required under the terms 
of this act for the manufacture of ‘nitrogen, fertilizer, or 
materials which are used or included in the manufacture of 
mixed fertilizer shall be sold for distribution. 

“Sro. 10. That as a condition of any lease, entered into 
under the provisions of this act, every lessce hereunder which 
‘is a public-service corporation, or a person, association, or 
corporation developing, transmitting, or distributing power 
‘under the lessee either immediately or otherwise, for sale or 
use in public service, shall abide by such reasonable regula- 
tion of the services rendered to customers or cgnsumers of 
power, and of rates and charges of payment thereof, as may 
from time to time be prescribed by any duly constituted 
agency of the State in which the service is rendered or the 
rate charged. That in case of the development, transmission, 
or distribution, or use in public service of power by any lessee 
hereunder or by its customer engaged in public service within 
a State which has not authorized and empowered a commis 
sion or other agency or agencies within said State to regulate 
and control the services to be rendered by such lessee or by tts 
customer engaged in public service, or the rates and charges 
of payment thereof, or the amount or character of securities 
to be issued by any of said parties, it is agreed as a condition 
of such lease that jurisdiction is hereby conferred upon the 
commission created by the act of Congress approved June 10, 
1920, upon complaint of any person aggrieved or upon its in- 
itiative, to exercise such regulation and control until such time 
as the State shall have provided a commission or other author- 
ity for such regulation and control: Provided, That the juris- 
diction of the commission shall cease and determine as to each 
specific matter of regulation and control prescribed -in ‘this 
section as soon as the State shall have provided a commission 
or other authority for the regulation and control of that spe- 
cific matter. 
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“Seo. 11. That when said power or any part thereof shall 
enter into interstate or foreign commerce the rates charged 
and the ‘service rendered by any such lessee, or by any sub- 
sidiary corporation, the stock of which is owned or controlled 
directly or indirectly by such lessee, or by any person, corpora- 
tion, or association purchasing power from such lessee for sale 
and distribution or use in public service shall be reasonable, 
nondiscriminatory, and just to the customer, and all unreason- 
able, discriminatory, and unjust rates or services are hereby 
prohibited and declared to be unlawful; and whenever any of 
the ‘States directly concerned has not provided a commission 
or other authority to enforce the requirements of this section 
within such State or to regulate and control the amount and 
character of securities to be issued by any of such parties or 
such States are unable to agree through their properly consti- 
tuted authorities on the services to be rendered or on the rates 
or charges of payment ‘therefor or on the amount or character 
of securities to be issued by any of said parties, jurisdiction is 
hereby conferred upon the said commission, upon complaint of 
any person aggrieved, upon the request of any State concerned, 
or upon its own initiative, to enforce the provisions of this see- 
tion, to regulate and control so much of the services rendered, 
and of the rates and charges of payment therefor as constitute 
interstate or foreign commerce and to regulate the issuance of 
securities by the parties included within this section, and 
securities issued by the lessee subject to such regulations shall 
be allowed only for the bond fide purpose of financing and con- 
ducting the business of such lessee. 

The administration of the provisions of this section, so 
far as applicable, shall be according to the procedure and prac- 
tice in fixing and regulating the rates, charges, and practices 
of railroad companies as provided for in the act ‘to regulate 
commerce, approved February 4, 1887, as amended, and that 
the parties subject to ‘such regulation shall have the same 
rights of hearing, defense, and review as said companies in 
such cases. 

In any valuation hereunder for purposes of rate making no 
value shall be claimed or allowed for ‘the rights granted by 
this act or under any lease executed thereunder. 

“Seo. 12. If any clause, sentence, paragraph, or part of this 
act shall for any reason be adjudged by any court of compe- 
tent jurisdiction to be invalid, such judgment shall be con- 
fined in its operation to the clause, sentence, paragraph, or 
part thereof directly involved in the controversy in which such 
judgment shall have been rendered. 

'“ Sec. 13. That in order that farmers and other users of fer- 
tilizer may be supplied with fertilizers at a maximum net profit 
not exceeding 8 per eent annually upon the fair annual cost of 
production, the lessee shall agree to the creation of a board of 
not more than nine (9) voting members, chosen as follows: 
The three (3) leading representative farm organizations, na- 
tional in fact, namely the American Farm Bureau Federation, 
‘the National Grange, the Farmers’ Educational and Coop- 
erative Union of America, or their successor or successors (said 
successor or successors to be determined, in case of controversy, 
by ‘the Secretary of Agriculture), shall each designate not 
more than seven (7) candidates for said board in the first in- 
stance and thereafter, for succession in office, not more than 
three (8) candidates. The President shall select for member- 
ship on this board not more than sever (7) of these candidates, 
selected to give representation to each of the above-mentioned 
organizations, and there shall be two voting members of said 
board selected by the lessee: Provided, That not more than one 
shall be selected by the President from the same State: Pro- 
‘vided further, That if either or any of said farm organizations 
or its or their successors by reason of the expiration of its or 


‘their charter or ceasing to function or failing to maintain its 


organization or for any cause or reason should decline, fail, or 
neglect to make such designations, then the Secretary of Agri- 
culture shall make such designation or designations for such 
or all of said organizations as may so decline, fail, or neglect 
to make such designation; and if such designation is made by 
the Secretary of Agriculture for only one or two of said organi- 
zations, then such designation shall be made so as to give the 


remaining organization or organizations the same right and in 


the same proportion to designate candidates for said board as 
in the first instance and just as though all of said organiza- 
tions were making-such designation: Provided, however, That 
a failure to make designations at any one time shall not there- 
after deprive any organization of its original rights under this 
section: And provided further, That the terms of office of the 
first seven candidates seleczed by the President on the designa- 
tion of said farm organizations shall be as follows: Two for a 
period of two years, two for a period of four years, and the 
remaining ‘three for a period of six years, and thereafter the 
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nominations for membership on said board made by the Presi- Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, I wish to ask the 


dent, except for unexpired terms, shall be for six years each. 
None of the members of said board shall draw compensation 
from the Government, except that any which may be nomi- 
nated on the designation of the Secretary of Agriculture under 
the provisions hereof shall receive from the Government their 
actual expenses while engaged in work on said board. A repre- 
sentative of the Bureau of Markets, Department of Agriculture, 
or its legal successor, to be appointed by the President, shall 
also be a member of the board serving in an advisory ca- 
pacity without the right to vote. The said board shall employ 
a competent and disinterested firm of certified public ac- 
countants satisfactory to the lessee, which accountants shall 
determine for the said board what has been the cost of manu- 


facture and sale of fertilizer products and the price which has 


been charged therefor. The said board shail have authority 
if necessary, for the purpose of limiting the annual profit to 8 
per cent as aforesaid, to regulate the price at which said fer- 
tilizers niay be sold by the lessee. The said firm of certified 
public accountants for these purposes shall have access to the 
books and records of the company at any reasonable time. In 
order that such fertilizer products may be fairly distributed 
and economically purchased by farmers and other users thereof, 
the said board shall determine the equitable territorial distri- 
bution. of the same and may in its diseretion make reasonable 
regulation for the sale of all or a portion of such products by 
the company to farmers, their agencies or organizations. 
“Sec. 14. That no. lease made under the terms of this act 
shall be transferred without the approval of the President of 
the United States. 
“Src. 15. That all laws and parts of laws in conflict here- 
with be, and the same are hereby, repealed.” 
And the Senate agree to the same. 
That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate to the title and agree to the same. 
Huxnr W. Keyes, 
W. B. MCKINLEY, _ 
Joun B. KENDRICK, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 
Joan C. McKENZIE, 
Josx M. MORIN, 
Percy E. QUIN; 
Managers on the part of the House. 


Mr. KEYES. I will state that it is not my intention to 
ask for the consideration of the report to-day, but it is my 
intention to ask for its consideration at the earliest possible 


moment. 
Mr. McKELLAR. May I ask whether it was not agreed by 


unanimous consent that the report should be printed in parallel | 


columns with the bill as it passed the Senate. 

Mr. KEYES. That was agreed to. 

Mr. HEFLIN. The bill is to be printed in parallel columns 
to-night and is to be back in the Senate in the morning? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Nebraska 
[Mr. Norns] made the request and it was aeceded to. 


INTERIOR DEPARTMENT APPROPRIATIONS—CONFERENCE REPORT 


Mr. SMOOT. I ask unanimous consent that the conference 
report on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 10020) making 
appropriations for the Department of the Interior for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1926, and for other purposes, be now 
taken up for consideration. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Utah 
asks unanimous consent that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of the conference report on House bill 10020, being 
the Interior Department appropriation bill. Is there objec- 
tion? 

Mr. HARRISON. I ask if the Senator from Utah will not 
permit me to have disposed of a motion which I have entered 
for the reconsideration of the yotes. by which a bill was ordered 
to a third reading and passed on yesterday immediately after 
it was reported from, the committee. I should like to have 
that action reconsidered and the bill placed on the calendar. 

Mr. SMOOT. Will it lead to any discussion? 

Mr. HARRISON. I ean not see why it should do so, but I 
do not know. However, I should hope not. 

Mr, SMOOT. I should like first to have my request granted 
for the consideration of the conference report which I have 
named. 

Mr. HARRISON. That is right; I do not want to interfere 
with. that. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
request of the Senator from Utah? 


Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Perrer] how long he thinks it 
will take to of the banking bill? 

Mr. PEPPER. At the rate of progress made with the bank- 
ing bill since we last discussed it, Mr. President, I think it will 
take considerable time, but if we can get the bill up, I really 
believe that the committee amendments and the individual 
amendments ought not to take more than two hours. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Can the Senator get an agree- 
ment as to the consideration of the bill, for instance, that after 
a certain time in the consideration of amendments the five- 
minute rule shall apply, or something of that sort? 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, I have not felt sufficiently 
certain that Senators had finished their more lengthy debate 
on the bill te make it worth while for me to prefer such a 
request, but 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, will the Senator from Penn- 
Sylvania permit me to interrupt him? 

Mr. PEPPER. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. CURTIS. I talked to a Senator a few minutes ago who 
a me he could not agree to limiting debate on the bill 
o-night. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President 

Mr. KING. May I say to the Senator from Washington, if 
I may be recognized and if the Senator from Pennsylvania 
will yield, that we have had no opportunity for the considera- 
tion of the banking bill to-day; and I am sure the request of 
the senior Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor] to take up the 
conference report ought not to be included in any way with 
the banking bill, for they are not related. 

a JONES of Washington. I think, Mr. President, that this 
bill—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is, Will the 
Senate grant the unanimous consent asked for by the senior 
Senator from Utah? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I object, Mr. President, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Objection is made. 

Mr. SMOOT. Then, I move that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of the conference report on House bill 10020, 
being the Interior Department appropriation bill. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, if this motion should carry, 
I give notice that upon the disposition of the matter which the 
Senator from Utah has in charge I shall move to reinstate 
House bill 8887, which is now the unfinished business before 
the Senate. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Utah 
moves that the Senate proceed to the consideration of the 
conference report. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, as I understand, 
this motion is debatable. It is after 2 o'clock. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair is inclined: to 
believe that the motion is debatable. 

Mr, JONES of Washington. Mr. President, I desire to give 
notice, in the face of the notice given by the Senator from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Pepper], that upon the disposition of this 
conference report, if it is disposed of, I shall move to take up 
the river and harbor bill. 

Now, Mr. President, I desire to discuss this motion for a little 
while, The Senator from Montana [Mr. Warsa] had to go 
to his office for a moment. He desired to discuss the motion 
to take up this report, and I desire to say just a few words 
with reference to it. 

I recognize the great amount of work that the Senator from 
Utah has put on this bill, and the great amount of time he 
has had to give to it in connection with the conference report; 
and I regret very much that I feel that I must oppose the adop- 
tion of the report, I am satisfied, however, that if Senators 
will examine the report and acquaint themselves with the 
questions that are involved in it and the consequences that are 
likely to come from its adoption, they will realize the import- 
ance of the questions that are presented, and will also appre- 
ciate what leads some of us to oppose the adoption of the report, 
us we do. 

This is especially true of the western Senators. Those who 
have kept themselves informed with reference to irrigation 
development in the country, and the efforts that were necessary 
in beginning this matter, realize the great difficulties that 
we had in securing the legislation that started this work. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. May the Chair recall a state 
ment just made? In the judgment of the Chair, the motion is 
not debatable, Ordinarily, a motion to proceed to the con- 
sideration of a bill is debatable; but Rule XX VII provides that 
if the question of the consideration of a conference report Is 
raised, it shall be decided without debate. 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President, I make the point of no quorum. 
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| The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will call the 


roll. 


The roll was called, and the following Senators answered to 


their names: 


Ball Erust Kin Shields 
Bayard Fernald Lad Shipstead 
Bingham Fess McKellar Shortridge 
Borah Fletcher McNary Simmons 
Brookhart Frazier Mayfield Smith 
Broussard George Means Snroot 

Bruce Gerry Metealf Stanfield 
Bursum Glass Moses Stephens 
Butler Gooding Norbeck Sterling 
Capper Hale Oddie Swanson 
Caraway Harreld Overman ‘Trammell 
Copeland Harrison Pepper Underwood 
Couzens Heflin Phipps Wadsworth 
Cummins Howell Pittman Walsh, Mass. 
Curtis Johnson, Calif. Ralston Walsh, Mont. 
Dale Johnson, Minn. Ransdell Warren 

Dial Jones, N. Mex. Reed. Mo Watson 

Dill Jones, Wash. Reed, Pa Welier 

Edge Kendrick Robinson Wheeler 
Edwards Keyes Sheppard Willis 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Eighty Senators have an- 
swered to the roll call. There is a quorum present. 

The rule to which the Chair referred a moment ago is Rule 
XXVII, and it reads as follows. The Chair is anxious that the 
Senate shall understand the ruling of the Chair: 


The presentation of reports of committees of conference shall always 
be in order, except when the Journal is being read or a question of 
order or a motion to adjourn is pending, or while the Senate is divid- 
ing; and when received the question of proceeding to the consideration 
of the report, if raised, shall be immediately put, and shall be deter- 
mined without debate, 


The question is upon the motion of the Senator from Utah 
[Mr. Smoor] to proceed to the consideration of the conference 
report. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate proceeded to con- 
sider the report of the committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the amendments of the 
Senate to the bill (H. R. 10020) making appropriations for the 
Department of the Interior for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1926, and for other purposes. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana obtained the floor. 

Mr. COUZENS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I yield to the Senator from 
Michigan. 


INVESTIGATION OF INTERNAL REVENUE BUREAU 


Mr. COUZENS. I should like to ask unanimous consent, out 
of order, for the immediate consideration of Senate Resolution 
833. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will read the 
resolution for information. 

Mr. SMOOT. It will lead to no debate, I suppose? 

Mr. COUZENS. No. 

The reading clerk read Senate Resolution 335, submitted by 
Mr. Couzens on the 9th instant, which had been reported from 
the Committee to Audit and Control the Contingent Expenses 
of the Senate with amendments. 

Mr. WARREN. Let us have the amendments read. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Michigan 
asks unanimous consent for the immediate consideration of the 
resolution. 

Mr. MOSES. Let us hear the amendments. 

Mr. WARREN. I desire to have the amendments read. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will state the 
amendments of the committee. 

The amendments were, on page 2, line 2, after „1925,“ to 
strike out “and if deemed advisable by the committee to sit 
and hold hearings in the interim between the adjournment of 
the Sixty-eighth Congress and the convening of the first regu- 
lar session of the S xty-ninth Congress,“ and on the same 
page, line 8, after the word “resolution,” to insert “and said 
committee shall make its report at the next regular session of 
Congress: Provided, however, That the representatives of this 
committee shall be withdrawn from the offices of the bureau 
by June 1, 1925, and hearings shall cease on or before that 
date and no original files shall be withdrawn after said date; 
but any papers or files requested by the agents of the committee 
on or before May 15, 1925, shall be available to the agents of 
the committee for examination for two weeks after the same 
are furnished"; so as to make the resolution read: 


Whereas the select committee of the Senate appointed under au- 
thority of Senate Resolutions 168 and 211 of the Sixty-cighth Congress 
to investigate the Bureau of Internal Revenue was instructed to re- 
port its findings; and 


Whereas the committee has not completed a thorough inquiry and 
will be unable to do so before March 4, 1925: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the select committee of the Senate authorized in 
Senate Resolutions 168 and 211 of the Sixty-eighth Congress to investl- 
gate the Bureau of Internal Revenue and appointed under these resolu- 
tions is hereby authorized and directed fo continue its work after 
March 4, 1925, and that all authority granted in Senate Resolutions 
168 and 211 of the Sixty-eighth Congress shall be and is continued 
under this resolution, and said committee shall make its report at the 
next regular session of Congress: Provided, however, That the repre- 
Sentatives of this committee shall be withdrawn from the offices. of the 
bureau by June 1, 1925, and hearings shall cease on or before that 
date and no original files shall be withdrawn after said date; but any 
papers or files requested by the agents of the committee on or before 
May 15, 1925, shall be available to the agents of the committee for 
examination for two weeks after the same are furnished. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
present consideration of the resolution? 

There being no objection, the Senate proceeded to consider the 
resolution, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendments of the committee. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The resolution as amended was agreed to. 

INTERIOR DEPARTMENT APPROPRIATIONS—CONFERENCE REPORT 


The Senate resumed the consideration of the report of the 

committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
10020) making appropriations for the Department of the In- 
terior for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1926, and for other 
purposes. 
Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, in elaboration of 
what I have said concerning this report earlier in the day, 
I desire to read from it a particular feature which has been 
found objectionable by myself and other Senators. 

The bill makes an appropriation of $611,000 for the con- 
tinuance of construction of the Sun River, Mont., irrigation 
ests After having so provided, a condition is attached, as 
ollows: 


Provided further, That no part of the sum hereby appropriated 
shall be expended for the construction of new canals or for the exten- 
sion of the present canal system for the irrigation of lands outside 
of the 40,000 acres for the irrigation of which a canal system is 
now provided until a contract or contracts shall have been exe- 
cuted between the United States and the State of Montana, whereby 
the State shall assume the duty and responsibility of promoting 
the development and settlement of the project after completion, 
securing, selecting, and financing of settlers to enable the purchase 
of the required livestock, equipment, and supplies and the improve- 
ment of the lands to render them habitable and produetlye. The 
State shall provide the funds necessary for this purpose and shall 
conduct operations in a manner satisfactory to the Secretary of the 
Interior: Provided further, That the operation and maintenance 
charges on account of land in this project shall be paid annually 
in advance not later than March 1, no charge being made for operation 
and maintenance for the first year after said public notice. 


It will be observed that the project, which originally con- 
templated the irrigation of something like 110,000 acres, as my 
recollection now serves me, has progressed so far as that 
canals have already been provided for the irrigation of 40,000 
acres, and the conference report proposes that no part of this 
appropriation shall be expended for the reclamation of any 
increased acreage, for the construction of canals for the irri- 
gation of more thun 40,000 acres, for which canals have already 
been provided, unless the State shall enter into a contract with 
the United States for the financing of the settlers who go upon 
the land, and who are to be financed by the States; more than 
that, not until a contract shall have been entered into between 
the Government of the United States and the State of Montana 
by which the State of Montana is to furnish all the money to 
finance the settlers, but the settlers must do the work which 
they are called upon to do in a way that is satisfactory to the 
Secretary of the Interior. The Government will not undertake 
to- finance the settlers in their operations at all, but the State 
having provided the funds, the Secretary of the Interior is to 
tell the settlers how they are to expend the money advanced to 
them by the State. 

That is, however, a matter of detail. The principle is prac- 
tically this, that no money shall hereafter be appropriated for a 
new irrigation project, or for the extension of any project 
now under way, even in accordance with the original plan, 
unless the State shall come forward with a contract entered 
into by the Government of the United States by which it is to 
finance the settlers who are to go upon the land. 
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Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, what is meant there by financ- 
ing the settlers? To what extent are they to be financed? 
Mr. WALSH of Montana. The language is as follows: 


Provided further, That no part of the sum hereby appropriated shall 
be expended for the construction ef new canals or for the extension 
of the present eanal system for the irrigation of lands outside of the 
40,000 acres for the irrigation of which a canal system is now provided 
until a contract or contracts shall have been executed between the 
United States and the State of Montana, whereby the State shall 
assume the duty and responsibility of promoting the development and 
settlement of the project after completion, securing, selecting. and 
fiiancing of settlers to enable the purchase of the required livestock, 
equipment, and supplies and the improvement of the lands to render 
them habitable and preductive. 


Mr. BORAH. In other words, the State would have to enter 
into a contract to furnish means by which the settlers could 
build their homes, buy livestock, and purchase farm implements 
to eultivate their farms, and so forth? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. And whatever other expense is 
attendant upon the development of the lands, and making them 
irrigable and productive. The Senator, of course, understands 
that a considerable amount of work is necessary. 

Mr. BORAH. I do not suppose there is a western State 
which would be willing to enter upon such an arrangement. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I do not know of any. Certainly, 
our State would not. It is not in a financial condition to do so. 

The Senator has sensed the situation. It really means there 
will not be any more appropriations for irrigation projects. 

Mr. BORAH. It means the end of the irrigation business. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. That is the purpose. That that 
is what it means is disclosed indisputably by the effort that 
Uns been made to modify in some form this provision which 
has thus been inserted in the bill. 

I proposed that we should stop here in the bill 


Provided, That no part of the sum hereby appropriated shall be ex- 
pended for the construction of new canals, for the extension of the 
present canal system, fer the irrigation of lands, outside of the 40.000 
acres, for the irrigation of which a canal system Is now provided. 


I agreed to stop right there; not to spend a dollar of this 
money beyond that. Whether the State of Montana was willing 
to enter into such a contract or was not willing, I agreed that 
no part of the money should be expended beyond that. As a 
matter of fact, as I stated this morning, the provision has no 
practical importance to us, because it is not intended that a 
dollar shall be expended for the construction of canals to 
irrigate areas outside of the 40,000 acres. 

The work outlined for which this appropriation is to be used 
does not embrace the construction of canals to irrigate areas 
beyond the 40,000 acres for which canals have already been 
provided. The work, outside of incidentals of one kind or 
another, is the construction of a reservoir for the storage of 
water for the continuous irrigation of this 40,000 acres, so 
thart, as a practical proposition, it has no meaning to us. We 
do not intend to spend a dollar for that purpese. That is not 
why I am opposing this. I am simply opposing the introdnc- 
tion of this principle into the irrigation policy, and it is æa 
matter ef just exactly as deep concern to every Senator from 
the West as it is to me. I have no doubt that this is the first 
drive against the whole reclamation system. 

I agreed, further, that if that were not satisfactery a provi- 
sion might be inserted substantially to this effect: Nothing 
herein contained shall be construed or held to be the announce- 
ment by the Congress of a policy or principle affecting future 
appropriations for reclamation puyposes.” But that was re- 
jected. In other words, there is no significance to this unless 
it be to declare a policy of the Congress of the United States. 

I understand perfectly well a feature I desire to comment 
upon, that this condition is attached only to the two appro- 
priations named, namely, the Sun River project in Montana and 
the Kittitas project in the State of Washington. But remember 
how these things come about, and remember that the next time 
we get an Interior Department appropriation bill before us it is 
altogether probable that that very principle, if it is now an- 
nounced by the Congress, will be extended to embrace perhaps 
two or three other projects. 

Undoubtedly it will be denied as to these two. Having se 
cured the announcement of the principle next time with re- 
spect to two of the other projects, it will be extended and 
extended until it embraces it all. Why net? It will he said that 
if this policy is established with reference to the State of 
Montana and the State of Washington, and the Congress has 
given its approval to it, why should it not be extended through- 
out the entire Western States in which the projects are car- 
ried on? 
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Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I yield to the Senator from New 
Mexico. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Has any argument been pre- 
sented as to why these two projects should have been singled 
out for this kind of legislation? 

Mr. WALSH of Mentana. Absolutely none whatever, so far 
as the record shows. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator ought to state that they are the 
only two projects which were put in the bill in the Senate 
om am incorporated in them the words referred to by the 

ator. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Yes; that is what the Senator 
from New Mexico inguired about. He asked why these two 
projects were singled out by anybody. 

Mr. SMOOT. I thought the Senator had reference to the 
conference report. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Oh, no. Considerably more was 
in the bill as it came from the House. There was a very long 
provision, substantially the same as to both, but I read from 
the Sun River provision: 


Sun River project, Montana: For operation and maintenance, con- 
tinuation of construction, and ineidental operations, $611,000: Provided, 
That no part of this appropriation shall be used for construction pur- 
poses until a contract or contracts in form approved by the Secretary 
of the Interior shall haye been made with an irrigation district or with 
irrigation districts organized under State law, providing for payment 
by the district or districts as hereinafter provided. The Secretary of 
the Interior shall by public notice announce the date when water is 
available under the project, and the amount of the construction costs 
charged against each district shall be payable in annual installments, 
the first installment to be 5 per cent of the total charge and be due 
and payable on the Ist day of December of the third year following 
the date of said public notice, the remainder of the construction charge, 
with interest on deferred amounts from date of said public notice at 4 
per cent per annum, to be amortized by payment on each December 1 
thereafter of 5, per cent of said remainder for 40 years, or until tha 
obligation is paid in full. 


In the first place, the principle was introduced in the bill as 
it came to us from the House of imposing interest upon the 
deferred payments. Then it goes on to provide: 


Provided further, That no part of the sum provided for herein 
shall be expended for construction on account of any lands in private 
ownership until an appropriate repayment contract in accordance 
with the terms of this act and, in form approved by the Secretary of 
the Interior, shall have been properly executed by a district organized 
under State law, embracing the lands in public er private ownership 
irrigable under the project, and the execution thereof shall have been 
confirmed by a decree of a court of competent jurisdiction, which 
contract, among other things, shall contain an appraisal approved by 
the Secretary of the Interior, showing the present actual bona fide 
value of all such irrigable lands, fixed without reference to the pro- 
posed construction, and shall provide that until one-half the con- 
struction charges against said lands shall have been fully pald no 
sale of any such lands shall be valid unless and until the purchase 
price involved in such sale is approved by the Secretary of the In- 
terior— 

A man could not even sell out without getting the approval 
of the Secretary of the Interior 


and shall also provide that upen preof of fraudulent representation 
as to the true consideration involved in any such sale the Secretary 
of the Interior is authorized to cancel the water right attaching to 
the land involved in such fraudulent sale; and all public lands irri- 
gable under the project shall be entered subject to the conditions of 
this section, which shall be applied thereto. 


Then follows the additional provision that the State shall 
enter into a contract to finance the settlers who undertake it. 
The interest proposition has gone out, leaving the proposition 
that the coutract must be with an irrigation district to which 
no one takes exception at all, and then the other provision 
concerning the financing of it by the State is also left in the 
conference report. 

I realize very well that many Senators will say to them- 
selves, if not publicly on the floor, Oh, well, this is not of 
any immediate consequence to you. It does not make any 
difference to you practically either one way or the other. Let 
it zo and we will fight the thing out when it comes up again.” 
Now, let us see how that will operate. Unquestionably the 
member of the Appropriations Committee of the House who 
seems to be all-powerful in connection with this matter will, 
when he frames his bill next year, put in every one of the 
provisions that he put in this year with mespoct io these par- 
ticular prejects, and in all probability wiih respect to seme 
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other western projects. Apparently the other end of the 
Capitol operates in accordance with his desires and wishes in 
these matters, so much so that when the matter came up on 
the floor of the House there was not à word said by anybody. 
It came over here, as the next bill will, and the Committee on 
Appropriations of this body will strike it out. Undoubtedly 
that is the policy here. It will then go to conference, just as 
this one went to a conference committee, and it will come back 
from conference committee just as this one comes back from 
the committee, and there never will be an opportunity except 
‘upon the report of a conference committee even to debate this 
radical departure from the irrigation policy that has been 
pursued by Congress for over 20 years. So we might as well 
mect it at this time as next year. It will come up in exactly 
the same way. 

I might also say in this connection that I have caused an 
examination to be made of the hearings upon the Dill before 
the House and I have been unable to find in those hearings 
even a word said in explanation or in answer to the question 
addressed to me by the Senator from New Mexico as to why 
these two projects should be singled out, or a word of justi- 
fication uttered, either before the committee or upon the floor 
of the House, for this radical revolution of our irrigation 
projects. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. May I inquire if the Senator 
knows who is the author of that remarkable proposition? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Of course I can only say that it 
is my information that it is Representative Cramton of the 
House, who appears to be in charge of the appropriations for 
the Interior Department and who, I may say, is wedded to the 
principles announced in this provision. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. He comes from a State where 
there is no irrigation project of any kind? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. From the State of Michigan, I am 
told. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. And there none such are needed. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I invite attention to the fact that 
the incorporation of this provision in connection with the two 
items is entirely inconsistent. There is no more reason why 
it should be attached to these than to many other projects for 
which appropriations are made in the bill. 

Starting with the State of Arizona there is the Salt River 
Project. That is for examination, but the Yuma project is 
‘for operation and maintenance, as follows: 


Yuma project, Arizona-California: For operation and maintenance, 
continuation of construction, and incidental operations, $432,000: Pro- 
vided, That the unexpended balance of the $250,000 authorized in the 
‘act approved June 5, 1924, for the construction of a hydroelectric 
power plant at the siphon drop on the main canal is reappropriated 
‘for the fiscal year 1926 and made available for the same purpose and 
under the same conditions as provided in said act. 


It will be observed that there is no restriction upon the 
utilization of any part of the appropriation for the construc- 
tion of new canals. The department is at perfect liberty to 
use the whole of that appropriation, or any part of it, for new 
construction, or, I should say, for the extension of present 
existing canal systems, if it sees fit to do so. But no such 
condition is imposed by the bill upon the State of Arizona. 

Next we have the Orland project in California. Perhaps my 
neighbor, the Senator from Arizona [Mr. AsHurst] will be 
able to explain how it was that he succeeded in getting such 
favored treatment for his State while the State of Montana 
and the State of Washington are made the victims of this 
new departure in our irrigation policy. But it appears that in 
some way the State of California is a favored State, for I 
see that an appropriation is made of $34,000 for the Orland 
project, among other things, for “continuation of construc- 
tion.” All of it may be used for construction of new canals 
if the department sees fit to so devote the money. So the 
Grand Valley project in the State of Colorado gets an appro- 
priation of $258,000, among other things, “for continuation of 
construction,” withont any condition whatever. The Uncom- 
pahgre project in the State of Colorado gets $163,000 without 
any restrictions. The Boise project gets $139,000, with some 
conditions attached, not of this character at all, and probably 
not at all objectionable to the people of the State of Idaho. 
I read them, as follows: 


Provided, That the expenditure for drainage shall not exceed the 
amount paid by the water users pursuant to the provisions of the 
Boise public notice dated February 15, 1921, except for drainage in 
Irrigatlon districts formed under State laws and upon the execution of 
agreements for the repayment to the United States of the costs thereof. 


Then we come to the King Hill project in the State of Idaho, 
Which gets $35,000, among other things, for “continuation of 
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construction,” and there is no condition. The Minnedoka 
project in the State of Idaho gets $797,000, including, among 
other things, “continuation of construction,” and those con- 
ditions are not attached. 

Byen the Huntley project in my own State gets an appro- 
priation of $118,000, and the Milk River project in the State of 
Montana gets $76,000, including a part for “continuation of 
construction,” without any conditions at all. The Sun River 
project and the Milk River project are in the same kind of 
territory. They are almost adjacent to each other. There is 
not more than 50 miles distance between the extreme limits 
of both the projects, and the character of the country is ex- 
actly the same. Upon what kind of argument can it be in- 
sisted that the appropriation should not be expended in con- 
nection with the Sun River project except upon the condition 
named when no condition whatever is attached to the expendi- 
ture upon the Milk River project? 

Mr. BORAH. It would seem that the very purpose of put- 
ting it on one or two projects is to subtly establish a precedent. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. It is the nose of the camel 
under the tent. Next year the entire camel will be in the 
tent. It is perfectly obvions that it is intended as an an- 
nouncement of a principle by the Congress of the United States 
to stop the appeals that will be made hereafter. 

Then follows the Sun River project of Montana. The lower 
Yellowstone project in Montana gets $180,000, including “ con- 
tinuation of construction,” without any conditions. The North 
Platte project in the State of Nebraska gets $510,000, but 
Nebraska is not called upon to enter into any such contract. 

The Newlands project in Nevada gets $167,000 and no con- 
dition, but now we come to the Spanish Springs extension of 
the Newlands project, which is an entirely new project that 
has never been undertaken heretofore, and that has not any 
such condition to it. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator must admit that the House did 
not put anything into the bill at all as to that project. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Exactly. 

Mr. SMOOT. Therefore the question of Spanish Springs has 
never been voted upon in the House; it has never been pre- 
sented to the House; but the Senate put that item in just as 
the Senate wanted it. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Yes; the Senate put in the ap- 
propriation for Spanish Springs without any such condition at 
all, announcing the views of the Senate; but it is in, and the 
House has acquiesced in it, as I understand the matter. 

Mr. SMOOT. No; the Senator is mistaken in that. The 
conference report can not go to the House until the Senate has 
acted upon it, as we have the papers. The Spanish Springs 
item and the Vale item 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. No; I am speaking about the 
amendment numbered 27, as to which the conferees have 
agreed. 

Mr. SMOOT. No; that has not been agreed to. There are 
three items in the bill that are compelled to go back to the 
House of Representatives for action on the part of the House. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Then, is it the understanding of 
the Senator that when the report goes back to the House that 
body will attach this condition? s 

Mr. SMOOT. I can not say what they will do; I can not 
compel the conferees on the part of the House to say what 
they will do. The only thing which was said about it was 
that they thought there would be no question about the three 
itéms which would go back to the House. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Let me ask the Senator this 
question: In the discussiom of this matter and in the discus- 
sion which resulted in the conclusion that the Spanish Springs 
item would go back to the House was anything said about 
attaching such conditions to it? 

Mr. SMOOT. No. We were merely informed that the mat- 
ter had to go back to the House. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Oh, yes; it has got to go back to 
the House to be approved, I understand, but the House, of 
course, may send it back with an instruction. Will the 
House send it back with an instruction to attach to it such 
a condition as is attached to the appropriation for the Sun 
River project and for the Kittitas project? 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not think it will, I will say to the Sen- 
ator, from the remarks and the statements which were made 
in the general discussion by Mr. Cramton and others. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Is the Senator from Utah able 
to advise us, from any discussion of the conferees or other- 
wise, as to why it was that the two projects were singled out, 
while the other projects were exempted from the conditions 
attached to those two? 
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Mr. SMOOT. I can not say. I have looked over the Cox- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp, and it seems to me that there was nothing 
said in the House on that subject. The bill went to the House 
in that way; it came over here; and I have not the least idea 
why the condition was attached to these two projects and 
not to the others. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. For Spanish Springs there is an 
appropriation of $500,000, but up to the present time, at least, 
no such condition has been attached to that item. For the 
Carlsbad project, in New Mexico, there is an appropriation of 
$70,000; for the Rio Grande project, in New Mexico-Texas,' 
$650,000; for the Williston project, in North Dakota—that, 
however, does not include any appropriation for construction. 

Here is another new project in the State of Oregon, the 
Owyhee project, for which an appropriation of $315,000 is made. 
That is in the same situation as is the Spanish Spring project. 
I put the question to the Senator from Oregon [Mr. McNary], 
for instance, suppose that we should adopt the report, and then 
the House should disagree to these items upon the ground that 
they do not contain such conditions as are attached to the ap- 
propriation for the two projects referred to in the State of 
Montana and the State of Washington, and should instruct the 
conferees to agree to the items with instructions, however, to 
incorporate such conditions, I should like to inquire of the Sen- 
ator from Oregon what would be his attitude in that case? 
The Owyhee project, as I understand, is an entirely new proj- 
ect, and the item providing for it must go to the House of. Rep- 
resentatives for its approbation. Of course, it is conceivable 
that if we concede the principle announced in connection with 
these two projects, that the State ought to provide for financing 
the settlers who go upon the project, and the House should 
instruct its conferees to agree to the Owyhee project, with a 
condition, however, substantially like that attached to the Sun 
River appropriation and the Kittitas project appropriation, 
what would be the attitude of the Senator from Oregon with 
respect to it? 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, the Senator from Oregon has 
given this whole subject matter considerable study, and he 
will frankly say that he is not in sympathy with the language 
employed as to the Sun River and Kittitas projects.- I appre- 
hend that considerable embarrassment would follow an effort 
to develop those projects if that language should be written 
into the law. I am in sympathy with the attitude of the 
Senator from Montana. I think it is an attempt to inject into 
the reclamation policy an entirely new theory that would, per- 
haps, strangle the development of the Western and Intermoun- 
tain States. 

The whole conception of the act of 1902 was to use out of 
a special fund derived from the resources of certain States 
money with which to develop irrigation projects in lieu of 
taxation on the great untaxable area of those States. That 
being the case, it seems very strange, indeed, after $150,- 
000,000 have been expended in the development of 28 projects, 
at this late day to put in a restriction on two or three new 
projects, which will, perhaps, prevent their development. 

Mr. SMOOT. I wish to say to the Senator also that if the 
present session had not been the short session of Congress this 
conference report would not have been here, I am sure that 
the Senate knows my attitude on the matter; but this is the 
best that we could do. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, that is all right; 
but when will this situation be changed? 

Mr. SMOOT. It will be changed next, year. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Now, let us see. I want to can- 
vass that with the Senators here in perfect good faith. If I 
thought we would be in any better situation at the next session 
on this matter than we are now, I should not be urging this 
action; but let me show what the situation will be: The bill 
will be prepared next year just exactly as it was prepared 
this year, with these conditions to which the Representative 
from Michigan who prepared the bill is wedded; the bill will 
be prepared exactly as this bill was prepared, with, of course, 
the same conditions with respect to the Sun River project and 
the Kittitas project and probably with reference to some 
others. The House apparently is entirely acquiescent in his 
desires with respect to this matter, and in all probability the 
bill will go through the House, as this bill went through the 
House, without any discussion of the subject at all. It will 
come here, be referred to the Senate Appropriations Committee, 
and that committee will do undoubtedly just exactly what they 
have done with this bill—strike the provision entirely out. 
Then it will go to. conference, and that gentleman will take 
exactly the same attitude that he takes now: “Oh, well, I am 
in no hurry about this matter; I am not particularly interested 
in it; take your time about it.” Then what are we. going to do? 


Mr. WARREN. Mr, President, will the Senator allow me to 
make an obseryation? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. 
Wyoming. 

Mr. WARREN. I wish to say to the Senator that if I am 
alive and am chairman of the committee of which I am now 
chairman, and a bill of that kind comes over here, I shall ask 
that it go back without action, if the Senate will stand by me, 
with the opinion expressed that we can not take into considera- 
tion legislation which has no place in an appropriation bill 
under their rules or ours. 

If the Senator from Montana will yield to me further 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I am glad to yield to the Senator. 

Mr. WARREN. I do not know that it cuts any figure, but 
in conference with Mr. Mappen, the chairman of the Appropria- 
tions Committee of the other House, early in the season, before 
the election, I asked him what the policy would be about start- 
ing with the work of the Appropriations Committees early, so 
that we might in the short session secure without undue 
crowding the passage of the appropriation bills. He said that 
on the Monday after election the Appropriations Committee of 
the House would start six of their subcommittees to work, and 
he gave the titles of the bills which would be first considered. 
When I came to Washington in December he showed me the 
list of the bills as they would come to us, and I may say, in 
passing, that the dates then fixed have been almost exactly 
met, with the exception of the bill which is now before us, 
which is somewhat behind. I asked him to list the Interior 
Department appropriation bill first or second, so that we might 
have ample time for its consideration. He had already made a 
list, putting the bill making appropriations for the Treasury 
and Post Office Departments first, as he himself takes charge 
of that bill in the committee and on the floor. Next on the 
list was the bill making appropriations for the Interior De- 
partment, 

As we all know, Mr, Mappen was very sick at the beginning 
of the session. As soon as he was able to receive visitors I 
went to see him. In the meantime he had deferred somewhat 
the bill making appropriations for the Treasury and the Post 
Office Departments because of his illness, and, acting on the 
request that I had made, or on his own initiative, or both, he 
put the Interior Department on the list as the first bill which 
would come to us. > 

A matter, about which he expressed some concern was that 
an effort might be made to load up the bill with legislation 
of Which he did not approve; but he expected that the bull 
would come to us free from objectional legislation. 

As to the provision which the Senator from Montana has been 
discussing and the circumstances of its adoption in the House, 
the Senator, of course, has made inquiry and knows better than 
I do; but ‘some of the western Representatives seem to have 
been in some degree either unable to know when the bill was 
going to be considered, or were under the impression that it 
did not contain such provisions as it has developed it does con- 
tain, because, since that time, in conversation with some of 
them they claimed that they were opposed to that character 
of legislation, Of course, I do not wish to speak other than 
with respect of Members of the House, but one of them, who 
is a member of the subcommittee, I understand, has stated that 
Members of the House from the West were satisfied with the 
provisions and had in fact asked for them. 

Those of the Members of the House from the West who have 
talked to me about it simply express themselves in surprise or 
indignation, none of them admitting that they sought to sup- 
port the legislative matter which has been injected into the 
bill, which, as the Senator from Montana says, if embraced in 
the bill at all, should probably be made to apply to all of the 
reclamation provisions in the bill. I think that if the pro- 
vision referred to by the Senator from Montana should become 
a part of the law it should be our first work, as it would be my 
pleasure, to undertake enactment of legislation to secure its 
repeal. 

Mr, SMOOT. I want to say to the Senator, too, that I do not 
want all of this blame laid to Mr. Cramron. The other mem- 
bers of the conference committee were just as insistent as Mr. 
CRAMTON was. I agree with the Senator when he says that 
Mr. Cramton is the ruling power. I think that is true. When 
we stop to think that a point of order can be made in the 
House against every one of these provisions and he was power- 
ful enough to have the point of order withdrawn, as I under- 
stand it was made in the House, it will be seen that he feels 
perfectly secure as far as this session of Congress is concerned, 
1 the few days that remain, in taking the attitude that he 

as taken. 


I yield to the Senator from 
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Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, am I to under- 
stand the Senator to say that a point of order can be made 
against it in the House? 

Mr. SMOOT. Why, certainly. A point of order could have 
been made against every item in the bill. 

Mr. JoN S of Washington. Mr. President, will the Senator 
permit an interruption? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Wiis in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Montana yield to the Senator from 
Washington? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana, I yield. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. The Senator is a little mis- 
taken in his statement that nothing was said in the House 
with reference to this matter. 

Mr. SMOOT. I did not make that statement. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. No; the Senator from Montana 
said something of that kind. I was over in the House at the 
time this matter came up for consideration. These provisions 
were in the bill as reported from the committee, and Tof course, 
was interested in them. A point of order was made when 
one of these items was reached, I think probably the first one 
that has some of these limitations in it. The point of order 
was made to that, that it was contrary to the rules of the 
House, and the matter was discussed for some little time—not 
only the point of order but somewhat on the merits, too. 
Finally the Chair sustained the point of order, and the item 
went out. Then it was proposed to strike out the entire appro- 
priation, or at least the assertion was made that that would be 
done; and then the point of order was withdrawn, and the 
item was restored as reported by the committee, and the point 
of order was not made then with reference to the other items. 
I think there was a pretty general feeling that when the matter 
came over to the Senate those provisions would be stricken out; 
but there, in brief, is what happened when the bill was up for 
consideration. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I am glad to be corrected. I 
did not speak by the Record, I spoke from my information 
about it, and apparently it was not altogether accurate; but 
was there any real discussion of the policy evidenced by these 
amendments? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I think not; not a great deal. 
I do not remember specifically about that, and I have not 
looked at the Recorp since. I do not think there was any 

very extended discussion as to the policy involved in these 
provisions. 

Mr. SMOOT. I have looked over the Recorp, and most of 
the statements that were made were made by Mr. CRAMTON, 
and Mr, Cramron took a great deal of space in the RECORD 
to go into the details of each one of these projects 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I will ask the Senator if that 
was on the point of order, or was that when he presented the 
bill? 

Mr. SMOOT. When he presented the bill. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. That is what I thought. I did 
not hear that. I heard the discussion on the point of order, 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Of course, he could discuss the 
various projects and discuss the purpose to which the appre- 
priation was to be devoted; but he did all the talking without 
ever touching upon this question of policy? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; but I will say to the Senator, in justice 
to Mr. Cramton, that he did take up the questions involved 
in these amendments, and gave an explanation of why they 
should be adopted. I have the Recoxp here in regard to some 
of the cases. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Will the Senator read what he 
said upon this particular subject? I should like to have some 
idea about the workings of his mind with respect to them. 

Mr. SMOOT. Very well. Let us take the Kittitas project. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I do not want to trouble the Sena- 
tor to read all he said about the Kittitas project and the Sun 
River project, because much might be said, of course, about 
both; but I refer to what he said about the desirability of this 
policy of making the appropriation dependent upon the execu- 
tion of this contract by the States, respectively. 

Mr. SMOOT. Here is what he said: 


But there is another important feature. We suggest, further, to 
protect against exploitation, as the San Carlos bill provided. 


Then the San Carlos provision is printed here. 


We suggest measures to guard against speculative values in the land 
to protect the settler. When on the project I was assured any meas- 
ure of this kind would be acceptable. We provide for State and Fed- 
eral cooperation, and our suggestion is in accordance with the recom- 
mendation of a local committee of business men—I do not know 
whether they are ail residents of Ellensburg, but several gentlemen of 


that section who have prepared a very interesting statement. Speak- 
ing of the sources of credit open to respective settlers, they refer to the 
Federal land act, the livestock association, the local banks and insur- 
ance, mortgage companies, and private individuals. Then they say: 

“The committee is of the opinion that in addition to these, special 
attention should be called to the statement on page 75 of the report 
relative to the land settlement law of the State of Washington. It is 
believed that the provisions of this law furnish a very important source 
of possible credits to settlers on the Kittitas unit.” 

The State of Washington has enacted a land settlement law to aid 
in the development of the State and the proper settlement of its land. 
It has something of a fund to be used for the purpose of extending 
eredit to those who are developing the unsettled parts of the State. 
The pending bill proposes that the State of Washington and the United 
States shall cooperate in this work of reclamation as we cooperate in 
road building, and so forth. 


Then he asked for further time, and then he went on with 
further descriptions of the project, and he took up each project 
and gave what he considered good reasons for the insertion of 
the items. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I think it is very just to say, is it 
not, that there was absolutely no discussion at all by the House 
of this departure in the policy? 

Mr. SMOOT. I rather think the Senator is correct, because 
I believe that nearly all of the statements were made by Mr. 
CRAMTON. 

Mr: WALSH of Montana. That is, the House was not ap- 
prised at all that this was the announcement of a principle to 
the effect that no appropriation should hereafter be made for 
reclamation projects unless the States should enter into con- 
tracts fór the settlement of the lands and the finances? 

Mr. SMOOT. I think it was. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. The House does not know that 
that is in the bill? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes, Mr. President; they knew that it was in 
the bill, because that was the very thing on which they made 
the point of order, and the point of order was sustained, as the 
Senator says, and after that the point of order was withdrawn. 
I think—and I am only expressing my opinion, and I do not 
want to gay that this is a correct statement—I think that the 
Members from the States in which the projects were located 
were told that if the point of order was not withdrawn the 
appropriations would not be made. I do not know that that is 
so, but I think that is the case. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. It is a very reasonable inference. 

5 JONES of Washington. Mr. President, will the Senator 
yield? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I was interested in the state- 
ment of the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. Warren] as to what 
his course would be next year if the bill came over with these 
provisions in it. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, I was going to say that the 
House has given us a way in the way in which they handled 
the post office salary bill. They quietly sent it back to us, 
or said they would do so, and sent us a bill of their own. 
There is nothing that I know of in the Constitution, the law, 
or our rules that prevents us from constructing here the bill 
for the Interior Department. It is not a revenue measure. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. This is what I wanted to ask 
the Senator: What steps would the Senator feel disposed to 
take to make available the appropriations made in this bill if 
this should go through? I am satisfied that our States can 
not comply with this condition, and so this money will not be 
spent. It will be available still next year. Wiil the Senator 
asstire us that he will insist upon the reappropriation of the 
money in this bill, and make it available free from those 
conditions? 

Mr. WARREN. I shall expect to do as we did in the second 
appropriation bill that we were hung up on last year, to carry 
out finally the terms of the bill. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say to the Senator, so far as I am con- 
cerned, that if this bill passes in this way I should want a 
provision in the next appropriation bill repealing any part 
of it. 

Mr. WARREN. The Senator has suggested exactly the way. 

Mr. SMOOT. We will not have a short session of Congress 
then, where we are in a position of having either to lose the 
bill or to take it. I tried to find out whether there was any 
division among the conferees on this matter, and I asked each 
one of the conferees directly if he sustained the position taken 
by Mr. Cramton, and they all said they did: 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Let me inquire of the Senator 
just exactly what argument they put up in favor of this pro- 
vision; or did they simply adopt the policy of silence? 
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Mr. SMOOT. Mr, Cramton had everything to say. The 
conferees said nothing about the details of it, The Senator 
knows that when all of these projects came over here there 
was a provision that 4 per cent interest should be paid on 
those projects. — 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Yes; and, of course, that is an- 
other way of choking off the reclamation projects. ` 

Mr. SMOOT. In other words, Mr. President, just think 
of half of a project being built and to-day absolutely devel- 
oped, in many cases, with no interest whatever, and an exten- 
sion of it just beyond a given line being required to pay 4 
per cent interest! 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Of course, the author of that 
knows, as a matter of course, that it would not go on. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I want to say also that I 
think it would have been very much better for the Reclamation 
Service if we had maintained the 40-year payment. The way 
we have it now it will be over 96 years before these payments 
are made. 
about a feeling in fayor of further legislation; but one man 
in the House can not have that changed, in my opinion, and 
I want to say to the Senator from Washington and to the 
Senator from Montana that I am just as much opposed to the 
principie as they are. We have a condition existing here, how- 
eyer, and I do not know how to solve it otherwise than to 
agree to this. 

Another thing, Mr. President, I am chairman of the sub- 
committee on the Interior Department appropriation bill, and 
no doubt will be at the next session of Congress. We can 
run that right on; and I promise both the Senators that as 
far as I am concerned I am not going to ask the Senate 
to agree to any such proposition in a future appropriation bill, 
and I want Mr. Cramton and every one else to understand that 
if this action goes through it shall not be considered a 
precedent. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I should not have the slightest 
criticism of Mr. Crasrron or any other Member of the House 
who believes in the wisdom of that policy for introducing 
his bill there and presenting it for consideration and pass- 
ing the bill if he can do it; but this proposition of putting 
it upon an appropriation bill, with an implied threat that if 
we do not agree to it he will kill the appropriation, warrants, 
it seems to me, any course that the Senate might take to meet 
that situation of affairs. 

Mr. SMOOT. If we have the time before the 4th of March 
to do that, I think perhaps we ought to give some expression 
to our views. But we have held meeting after meeting; we 
have tried to come to agreement. If the Senator will look at 
the report, he will see that the House Members have virtu- 
ally yielded upon all of the amendments the Senate put into 
the bill. This they would not agree to, and so they stood. 
We did everything we could, and now the responsibility is 
with the Senate. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, before the Senator from 
Utah takes his seat, I want to ask him a question to deter- 
mine in my own mind whether his statement is correct. He 
said he was sorry the construction charges were not to be 
paid in 40 years; that under the present law—I assume he 
was referring to the bill we passed in December last—it took 
96 years to pay all the construction charges. I had something 
to do with the enactment of that law. As chairman of the 
committee I had much to do with it, in collaboration with 
the members of the committee, and I want to say to the 
Senator from Utah that it is not based upon a cycle of time, 
but upon the gross production of the soil. It might be that 
when the gross production is large, and the prices high, re- 
payment might be within one period of time, say 30 years; 
but if depression existed and agricultural crops were short, 
it might be 60 or 70 years. I am wondering how the Senator 
reaches the conclusion that the time limit is 96 years. 

Mr. SMOOT. I got it from the report, as I remember it, 
made on this very project, by Mr. Mead. 

Mr. McNARY. That is an important factor for us to con- 
sider in connection with the study of this problem. I should 
be opposed to any scheme requiring 96 years for the payment 
of the construction charges; but that is not the law. As I 
have said, I do not care whether Commissioner Mead made this 
statement or not. I challenge the Senator from Utah to pro- 
duce such a statement. 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not say that Mr. Mend said that 

Mr. McNARY. I do not care who said it; I dispute it. 

Mr. SMOOT. Let me read it, and see if it is not here. This 
is Mr. CramTton—— 

Mr. MeNARY. Oh, yes! 


Mr. SMOOT. I will read this: 


I think that was one of the things that brought |. 


The views I am suggesting to-day are not radical. I do not think 
they are unfriendly to a proper reclamation development or to these 
particular projects. The director of the reclamation fund, Doctor 
Mead, is one of the greatest authorities in the country on that sub- 
ject, and holds very similar views. He has had great experience, 
Doctor Mead was formerly professor of rural institutions in the 
University of California, and was recently chairman of the State 
land settlement board in that State, and a member of the fact finding 
commission— 


And so forth. 

That follows a statement he made in relation to the length 
of time it would take to pay the Government on the Kittetas 
project, which was 96.3. years. 

Mr. McNARY. I would like to have the Senator from Utah 
state if that is the estimate placed by Mr, Cramton or Doctor 
Mead, and what the basis of the estimate is. 

Mr, SMOOT. All I know is what is in this report, which 
was made by Mr. CRAMTON. 

Mr. McNARY. I would like-to hear what is in the report. 

Mr. SMOOT. It may be in another paper. I will look it 
up and hand it to the Senator. 

Mr. McNARY. Very well. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, I had said prac- 
tically all I cared to say upon this matter, and in view of 
what has been said, I forbear to refer in further detail to 
the appropriations for the projects in the various States made 
unconditionally. I want to say, however, that the policy evi- 
denced by this provision in the bill to which I take excep- 
tion is diametrically at variance with that evidenced by 
Senate bill 4151, which has been reported favorably by the 
unanimous vote of the Committee on Irrigation and Reclama- 
tion. That recognizes the desirability of selecting, in the 
first place, the settlers who are to go upon the new projects, 
or the extensions of existing projects, and provides for 
financing them out of the reclamation fund, realizing that the 
proper financing of the settlers is as essential as the construc- 
285 of the work, and might very properly be a charge upon the 
und. 

Whether that policy shall receive the indorsement of the 
Senate or not is a matter of no great consequence here. It 
evidences a view quite contrary to that expressed in those 
provisions of the bill under consideration which have evoked 
this comment. 

ae. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, will the Senator 
yield? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I yield. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I have been reading the re- 
port upon the bill to which the Senator from Montana has 
just referred, and I find in that report that that bill has the 
indorsement of the Secretary of the Interior. I assume, there- 
fore, that it has the indorsement of the Director of the Recla- 
mation Service. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Doctor Mead appeared before the 
committee and explained the bill in detail. As originally 
drafted and introduced, it underwent some radical amendment 
in the committee, all of the amendments having been made 
upon consultation with Doctor Mead and having, as I recall, 
his entire approval. 

That prompts me to say that whether that measure shall 
eventually have the approval of the Senate or not, the policy 
which is evidenced by the provisions under consideration here 
has never had the approval of the Interior Department or of 
the Director of the Reclamation Service. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say to the Senator that I asked Com- 
missioner Mead, after the statement was made in the con- 
ference committee, whether he did approve of the same, and he 
handed me the hearings before the subcommittee of the House 
Committee on Appropriations on the Interior Department appro- 
priation bill, and called my attention to 17 different pages in 
those hearings, from the reading of which there is no question 
but that he never in the slightest degree approved of the policy. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. So that we are to depart from 
this policy without even a suggestion from any source that it 
is approved by the Interior Department or those who have here- 
tofore had anything to do with the administration of the recla- 
mation act and apparently without even consulting them about 
the matter and securing any view from them with respect to 
the matter at all, their view not being now at the command 
of either House of Congress, so far as I am advised. 

Mr. JONES of Washingion. And in the face of a general 
legislative act we passed last December. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana, It is proposed that we lay down 
the entire policy. I had supposed that in view of the legisla- 
tion we enacted during the month of December last these pro- 
visions to which attention was calied would go out without any 
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question at all, that the whole subject had been covered by that 
general legislation; but the insistence upon the matter clearly 
indicates a desire to inaugurate a policy at variance with that 
disclosed by that legislation. 

That is all I care to say on this subject at this time. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I desire to submit a unanimous- 
consent request, and I may say that I have spoken to the leader 
on the other side of the Chamber about the matter. 

I ask unanimous consent that when the Senate concludes its 
business to-night it take a recess until 11 o'clock to-morrow 
morning. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the Senator from Kansas? The Chair hears none, and 
the unanimous-consent request is entered into. The question 
is upon agreeing to the conference report. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, in ‘view of the 
assurances given by the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. Warren] 
and the Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor] as to the course they 
will take when the next Interior Department appropriation bill 
comes up, I shall not take very much time now in the consid- 
eration of this measure. Whether I shall take time a little bit 
later on in connection with it I am not prepared to say. I am 
not committing myself against taking further time in connec- 
tion with it. But I do want to say just a few words with 
reference to the situation in regard to the project in the State 
of Washington which is covered by this bill. 

Before doing that I want to refer to the fact that on page 
77 of this bill will be found provided for a project called the 
Salt Lake Basin project in Utah. Of course, I make no 
criticism of the Senator from Utah on account of the fact 
that the limitations placed upon the project in Montana and 
upon the project in Washington are not placed upon that 
project. The House took care of that situation in a certain 
way themselves. They left out the really objectionable fea- 
tures inserted in the Honse relating to these other two projects. 
Of course, the Senator from Utah is not responsible for that. 
I should have been glad, of course, if they had not put those 
provisions in the bill with respect to my project. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say to the Senator from Washington 
that I did not speak to one Member of the House abont the 
matter and did not know what was provided as to that project. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I do not doubt that at all. I 
am simply calling attention to the peculiar action taken in 
connection with this bill. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, if the Senator will yield, I think 
the same position was taken with respect to the Spanish 
Springs item in Nevada, which is a new project. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. The Senator is mistaken about 
that. The Spanish Springs project was not put into the bill in 
the House at all. That was put in as amendment on the floor 
of the Senate. They rejected that item entirely in the House. 

Mr. KING. As I understand, they have not insisted upon 
this provision of which the Senator now complains being added 
to the Spanish Springs project. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I do not know what action will 
be taken on this report in the House when the report comes up 
there; This is what I anticipate, I may suggest to the Senator 
from Utah: That in the House there will be a motion that they 
concur in the Spanish Springs amendment, with an amendment, 
and that they will attach these limitations to that amendment. 
That is what I anticipate will happen. 

Mr. KING. Mr, President, I think the Senator might with 
great propriety, in so far as it is parliamentary to challenge 
attention to the action of the House, call attention to the fact 
that a number of other items in this bill providing for reclama- 
tion projects have not had attached to them the provision which 
has been the subject of debate here. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. That has been done by the 
Senator from Montana already, so I will not repeat it. I may 
just state what is very likely to happen with reference to the 
Spanish Springs item and also, I might say, the Vale item in 
Oregon, That was not put on in the House. That was put on 
as an original amendment here in the Senate. I will not be 
surprised at all if, when this conference report comes up in the 
House, a motion is made to recede from that amendment with 
an amendment probably incorporating the provisions which we 
have already in the bill with reference to the Montana and 
Washington projects. 

I want to call particular attention to the item with relation 
to the Washington project. I would have no serious objection 
to—that is, I would be willing to accept without special con- 
troversy in order to have the bill pass—most of the provisions 
in this amendment. But I want to notice particularly the pro- 
vision that has been read in the Montana item but whith is a 


little bit different because of the legislative enactment in the 
State of Washington. It is as follows: 


Provided further, That no part of the sum hereby appropriated shall 
be expended for construction until a contract or contracts shall have 
been executed between the United States and the State of Washington 
pursuant to its last settlement act embodied in chapter 188, Laws of 
1919, as amended by chapter 90, Laws of 1921, and by chapters 84 and 
112, Laws of 1923— 


If provision had stopped there, I do not think I would have 
had a very good ground for objection to it. But it does not 
stop there. It does not stop with the provisions I have just 
read, but it continues: 


Or additional enactments, if necessary. 


That is, if necessary to carry out the requirements further 
specified in the act; so that we have here an attempt by Con- 
gress to compel a State to adopt a certain policy and pass 
certain legislation if it would have these expenditures made for 
the reclamation of these lands. What is it they are going to 
require of the State of Washington, just as they did require 
of the State of Montana? 


Whereby the State shall assume the duty and responsibility of pro- 
moting the development and settlement of the projeet after comple- 
tion, including the subdivision of lands held in private ownership by 
any individual— 


Mr. CARAWAY, Mr. President, may I inquire of the Sena- 
tor if the legislature of his State has any power to carry out 
that provision? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I do not know of any. The In- 
terior Department can compel that to be done. 

Mr. KING. No; not of private lands. 

Mr. DILL. If they go in the project he can. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. That is what I mean. They 
can make it a condition. Of course they are not compelled to 
adopt the project. 

Mr. CARAWAY. But the State has no power to. compel 
people to go into it? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. That is as I said. It is not 
only beyond the power of the State, but it is unnecessary, 
because the Secretary himself has the power now before he 
adopts a project to require the division of those lands. 

I want to tell Senators what was required with reference to 
one of the units on the Yakima project. The Secretary of the 
Interior established a farm unit of 40 acres in that project. 
It was very fine land, nicely located with reference to trans- 
portation, so he fixed a farm unit of 40 acres and said to 
every private landowner, “ You must give me a deed to all of 
your land in excess of the 40 acres and authorize me at the 
end of two years ”—I think it was two years—‘ to sell what- 
ever land you have not disposed of within that time.” That 
was done, and it was a wise provision, I think. I approve it. 
But it shows the power the Secretary had. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator un- 
other question? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Certainly. 

Mr. GARAWAY. If I understood the Senator correctly, the 
legislation compels, before the project will receive Federal aid, 
that the State shall finance the development of individual peo- 
ple who are there. Is that true? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. This provision requires the 
State to enter into a contract with the United States that 
after the project is completed it will do the things I have read 
here and some further matters I am about to read. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Has the State any power under its consti- 
tution to take care of these projects? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. The State has enacted some 
legislation. It has not gone anything like as far as we are 
required to go here. As to just the extent of its constitutional 
powers in that respect I can not off-hand express an opinion, 
but the State has not gone anything like as far as is required 
by this provision to which I am referring. 

Mr. CARAWAY. I am very loath to see the Congress try 
to compel a State to take any action. I do not believe in 
coercing the State. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I agree with the Senator. I 
think that really a fundamental proposition involved here is 
that we propose to compel the States to take certain action 
with reference to these various projects and say that they must 
enter into an agreement with the Government of the United 
States. This occurs to me, too, right in this connection: Sup- 
pose the State should enter into such an agreement and the 
projects were completed and the State fails to comply with its 
agreement; what would happen? Would we try to compel the 
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State to do it by force of arms, or would we try to enforce a 
lien upon the property? ‘What could we do to enforce such 
a contract? It seems to me it is only inviting trouble. We 
could not hold the settlers responsible. We could not close 
the project; that is, we could not afford to do that; we could 
not get the money out. It seems to me that it is fundamentally 
wrong to require anything of that sort. 

But what must the State contract to do? It must contract, 
in addition to subdividing the land, which the Secretary him- 
self has the power to do much better than any other agency, 
because that is a condition he can ‘impose upon the private 
owner before he will enter into the project, and I think that 
is perfectly fair. The State must enter into an agreement as- 
suming the duty and the responsibility of securing, selecting, 
and financing ‘the settlers to enable the purchase of the re- 
quired livestock, equipment, and supplies, and the improvement 
of the lands to render them habitable and attractive. 

Now notice: 

Tue State shall provide the funds necessary for this purpose and 
shall conduct operations in a manner satisfactory to the Secretary 
of the Interior. 


In other words, the activities of the States in this par- 
ticular are under the control and direction of the Secretary 
of the Interior. 

Mr. CARAWAY. It compels the State to build the homes 
and equip the farms and furnish the livestock and everything 
of that kind. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. It compels the State to supply 
the money for that purpose. It must also do all these things 
under direction of the Secretary of the Interior. If the State 
officials think it should be done one way and the Secretary of 
the Interior another way, the Secretary of the Interior con- 
trols. I wonder what would happen if the State officials re- 
fused to comply with the regulations of the Secretary of the 
Interior, refused to follow his advice and his counsel? I won- 
der what would happen and how he could punish them or how 
he could compel them to do the things he thinks they ought 
to do? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. For instance, a State official might 
think he was required to buy Holstein eattle and-the Secretary 
of the Interior would think they ought to have Jersey cattle. 
The State furnishes the money, but the Secretary of the Inte- 
rior tells how it shall be spent. Y 

Mr. CARAWAY. Is there anything in the constitution of 
the State of Washington giving power to do any of these things, 
like the building of homes, the buying of livestock, and so forth? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I will come to that point right 
now. Here is the law of 1919 that was mentioned in the pro- 
vision which I have just:read. This is a law entitled “Land 
settlement act“: 

An act relating to the upbuilding of the ‘agricultural resourees of the 
State, establishing a State ‘policy for land settlement, defining the 
powers and duties of the State reclamation board in reference thereto, 
and making appropriations therefor. 


Mr. KING. That is the State reclamation board? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Yes; that is the State law pro- 
viding for a board. It reads as follows: 

Secrion 1. This act shall be known and cited as the “land settle- 
ment act.” 

Sec. 2. The State of Washington, in the exercise of its sovereign and 
police powers, declares that the settlement of such portions of the un- 
developed lands in this State as may be determined to be suitable and 
economically available therefor. is a.State purpose and is necessary to 
the public health, safety, and welfare of its people. In the exercise of 
such power the State, acting for itself and in cooperation with the 
United States, hereby establishes a definite land polley providing means 
whereby soldiers, sailors, marines, and others who have served with the 
armed forces of the United States in the war against Germany and her 
allies, or other wars of the United States, hereinafter generally re- 
ferred to as soldters 


It is evident that this law was primarily passed to aid the 
soldier. Then it goes on as follows: 


and also industrial workers and other American citizens desiring a 
rural life may settle upon and become owners of small improved farms 
and farm laborer’s allotments. 

Sec. 3. That the State reclamation board created by the sixteenth 
legislature, hereinafter called the board,“ shall have power to co- 
operate with the Federal.Government in the settlement of any unde- 
veloped lands in this State, and to avail itself of any authority of Fed- 
eral laws, rules, and regulations therefor when any such settlement 
project shall be approved and adopted by both the Federal Government 
and said board. Before said board shall expend any of the moneys 


appropriated for the settlement of land, except as herein otherwise pro- 
vided, it shall enter into a written agreement with the Federal Govern- 


‘ment, setting forth the plan and basis of cooperation between the State 


and the Federal Government, and the expenditures to be incurred by 
each, and the provision for their repayment, 

The contract with the United States may provide for the subdivision 
of the lands and other work needed to render one or more groups of 
farms available for agriculture. 

The board is authorized to Secure from the United States, subject 
to the proyisions of Federal laws, the necessary funds for making 
permanent improvements and -for the purchase of necessary equip- 
ment. 


Apparently this provision was put in here to nullify the lan- 
guage referred to. 
. Mr. CARAWAY. That provision of the State law merely 
authorizes them to accept gifts. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I suppose so. 

Mr, CARAWAY. But not to make any appropriations. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. It authorizes them to get it 
from the Federal Government, if they can. Now, here are the 
powers of the board: 


Bec, 4. The board shall have power 

To investigate and ‘select for settlement sultable areas of unde- 
veloped lands in this State available for settlement. 

To purchase and acquire on behalf of the State such ‘privately owned 
lands us in its judgment are available for settlement. 


Here is the provision with reference to the United States: 


To purchase and acquire lands in cooperation with the United States 
under such conditions as may be deemed advisable for the purposes of 
this act, and to convey the same under such conditions. and restrictions 
as may be approved by the Secretary of the Interior. 

To arrange with the Federal Government for sharing in the expense 
of furnishing agricultural training for settlers. 


Not furnishing milch cows, horses, and building homes, and 
all that sort of thing, but in the training of settlers so as to 
render them better qualified for the cultivation of their lands 
under appropriate conditions and provision by the Federal 
Government. 

These are the only two paragraphs wherein, in the powers 
of this board, they are connected with the Federal Govern- 
ment. But this provision was amended by a latter act of the 
State legislature. I now read from the Laws of the Legislature 
of the State of Washington, 1920-21, section 4, which is the 
eon I have just read with reference to the powers of the 

rd: 


That section’ of ebapter 188, Laws of 1919, be amended to read as 
follows : $ 
‘Sec. 4. The board shall have power 


Then reference is made to local matters, und then here is 
the power which the board is given in connection with the 
United States: 


To purchase and acquire lands in cooperation with the United 
States under such conditions as may be deemed advisable for the pur- 
poses of this act and to convey the same under such conditions and 
restrictions as may be approved by the Secretary of the Interior, 

To arrange with the Federal Government for sharing in the expense 
of furnishing agricultural training for settlers so as to render them 
better qualified for the cultivation of their lands under appropriate 
conditions of supervision by the Federal Government. 


That is all. Compare that power of the board in dealing 
with these matters with this provision in the conference report: 


the securing, selection, and financing of settlers to enable the purchase 
of the required livestock, equipment, and supplies, and the improye- 
ment of the lands to render them habitable and productive. 


It seems to me that there is very little in that covered by 
the laws to which reference is made in the conference report, 
so that in order to comply with the requirement ‘it will be 
necessary for the State legislature, if it has the constitutional 
right to do so, to pass laws further empowering the board to 
do these very things. 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President, will my colleague yield to me? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I yield. 

Mr. DILL. I remind my colleague that the State legislature 
will not meet for two years. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. The Senator knows now ‘that 
the legistature has adjourned with the understanding that the 
governor will call it into extra session some time in November 
of this year. 

Mr. DILL. The legislature would not accept it anyway. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I do not think so. As a matter 
of fact, my understanding is—I have not looked into the sub- 
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ject thoroughly—but as I understand the activities of the State 
along the lines of these acts, providing homes for soldiers, 
local settlement, and so on, are getting less and less all the 
time; that there is getting to he very much dissatisfaction with 
such efforts, and the probabilities are that the State laws on 
the subject will be repealed or very greatly modified before 
a great while. 

Now reference is made to some other acts. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, I want to ask the Senator 
just one more question. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I yield to the Senator from 
Arkansas. É 

Mr, CARAWAY. It is dificult to determine from the read- 
ing of the bill whether the State is expected to make the 
settler an outright gift or a loan. 


Mr. JONES of Washington. Of course, I suppose they do 


not expect the State to make the settler a gift; they probably 
could not. and would not think about requiring that. So I 
suppose that they expect the State to make the settler a loan. 

Mr. CARAWAY. It is difficult to determine from the bill 
what the intention is. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I suppose that the authors of 
that provision did not care how the State shall carry it out 
so long as it shall carry it out. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Under the bill, if the Secretary of the 
Interior wishes to say, this means a gift,” could that position 
be disproved by the language of the bill? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. The conference report pro- 
vides : 


The State shall provide the funds necessary for this purpose and 
shall conduct operations in a manner satisfactory to the Secretary 
of the Interior, 


It is broad language. As to just what it might mean—— 

Mr. BORAH. It certainly may result in a gift. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Very likely. 

Now, reference is also made in the conference report to 
another act, chapter 34, which is found in the laws of 1923, 
at page 77: , 


That section 3023 of Remington's Compiled Statutes be amended 
to read as follows: 

“Sec. 3023. The lands disposed of under this act shall be leased or 
sold in accordance with regulations adopted by the director of the 
department of conservation and development.“ 


That deals clearly with the State projects and does not 
and could not deal with Government projects at all. It does 
not give the State board any power over the lands that may 
be developed under a Federal project. 

Then the conference report refers to chapter 112, which is 
found at page 297 of the Laws of the State of Washington: 


Section. 1. That chapter 17, Title XVI of Remington’s Compiled 
Statutes of Washington, be amended by adding thereto a new section 
to be known as section 3021-1 as follows: 

“Spe, 3021-1. The director of the department of conservation and 
development shall have authority, when in his opinion it will ma- 
terially contribute to the success of the settler on land purchased or 
leased under the provisions of this chapter to purchase and sell, with 
interest on the unpaid part of the purchase price at the rate of 6 
per cent per annum, heifers and milch cows to such settlers for use on 
said land on such terms and under such conditions as said director of 
the department of conservation and development shall deem advisable.” 


That relates to lands purchased or leased by the States and 
not to lands under a Federal or Government project. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wash- 
ington yield to the Senator from Arkansas? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I yield. 

Mr. CARAWAY. I desire to ask the Senator from Wash- 
ington a question because I am not familiar with the situa- 
tion to which he refers. Are the lands to’ be developed by 
this Federal project in private ownership or are they Govern- 
ment lands? 

Mr, JONES of Washington. They are both. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Is it contemplated under this bill that the 
State shall be required to lend money with which to build 
houses on land, the title of which is in the Government? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Yes. 

Mr. CARAWAY, So if the settler then should fail to go for- 
ward with the improvements the State would have no security? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I do not think it would. 

Mr. President, it looks as if the authors of this provision 
had in mind the possible failure of the passage of legislation 
by Congress providing for the loaning of money to settlers on 
land for the building of houses, the buying of livestock, and 


other similar purposes. I want to say that as a general prin- 
ciple I would not favor a policy of that kind; I do not think 
that would be wise, and I do not believe that we ought to 
impose in any Federal statute an obligation upon a State to 
do that very thing. 

The irrigation projects can be dwelt with without any pro- 
visions of this kind. The Federal Government does not need 
to require any agency to adopt a policy looking toward the 
financing of settlers upon such projects. Conditions may be a 
little bit different, of course, in my State than those that 
obtain in some of the other States, but the projects in Wash- 
ington are getting along splendidly. There is no real necessity 
for the State or the National Government to enter upon a 
policy of financing settlers upon these lands. 

Take the Tieton unit of the Yakima project, to which I 
referred a little while ago. In that instance the Secretary 
of the Interior required the private landowners to agree that 
he might dispose of whatever lands they had undisposed of at 
the end of two years; but nearly every acre of that farm unit 
is now under cultivation. It is wonderfully productive. The 
lands in that unit have splendid markets; they have splendid 
transportation facilities, and are, without any reflection upon 
any other project, in my judgment, a part of the best project 
in the United States. Of course, the Senator from Utah [Mr. 
Soor] says, “with the exception of the Strawberry project.” 
He can make the exception, but I will not do so. 

I should like to call attention to the yield of the irrigated 
lands under this project. I took from a local newspaper last 
night a statement of the returns for last year. The statement 
includes the lands on the Yakima Indian Reservation that are 
being reclaimed not as what we know as a reclamation project 
but under the Indian Office. Here is what we find: On the 
Tieton unit, to which I have been referring, the value of the 
crop last year was $3,194,823, and the area was 24,545 acres. 

Mr. CARAWAY. What is grown on that land? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. The settlers there grow alfalfa, 
fruit, and potatoes. Eventually practically all the land will be 
in fruit. It is fine fruit land, and apples, peaches, pears, plums, 
and other fruit grow abundantly. New orchards are being put 
out from year to year. 

In the Sunnyside project, which is another unit of the 
Yakima project, embracing 78,130 acres, the total value of the 
crops was $4,923,828. On that unit there is not so much fruit 
grown as there is alfalfa, corn, potatoes, and other similar 
products. 

On the reseryation—that is, the Yakima Indian Reserva- 
tion—embracing 88,000 acres, the crop return amounted to 
$6,325,000. 

In other words, from the entire project last year crops were 
produced to the value of $14,443,644 on an acreage of 190,675, 
making an average yield of about $71 to the acre. 

Mr. CARAWAY. What I am curious about 

Mr. JONES of Washington. On the fruit land the yield was 
$319 an acre. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, Senators from the West 
have had me all stirred up about the poverty of the western 
farmer, and now I find that he is about the only rich man in 
the country. . 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Let me suggest to the Senator 
that this year has been an exceptionally good year as com- 
pared with the two or three preceding years. During the two 
or three preceding years the apple men got nothing; the fruit 
man got nothing; while last year the apple man received a 
good price for his fruit and had a pretty fair crop. As the 
Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor] suggests to me, apples are 
$5.25 a box here in the District and about $20 a box down in 
the Senate restaurant. 

Under the subhead “Apples come first,” the newspaper state- 
ment goes on to say: 


Tieton’s crop report was issued to-day by J. L. Lytel, United States 
Reclamation Service project manager, and is proof in itself of the 
excellence of the Tieton apple and of the bumper yield of apples there 
this year. Red-cheeked apples, harvested from 7,160 acres, returned 
to the growers $2,286,819, an average of $319 for each acre of orchard. 


As I have said, a year ago they did not make expenses, and 
the year before that they did not make expenses. 

Mr. CARAWAY. They do not need to do anything now for 
some years to come. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. The Kittitas project embraced 
in this bill is about 37 miles to the north up the river from 
Yakima. It is really a unit of this project. They will prob- 
ably not produce there so much fruit as is produced on the 
other units, but it is an excellent hay country; fine oats and 
potatoes are produced, and the possibilities of fruit growing 
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there, I imagine, ate excellent, better on the lands that — | Mr. JONES of Washington. If it were put on the basis of 


be embraced in this unit than upon lands that are already | 
under cultivation there, because the lands in the new unit are 
higher and more on the hillsides, and they probably will de- 
Yelop great fruit production. 

It will cost about $8,000,000 to reclaim these lands, but there 
have been spent almost $2,000,000 in reservoiring the water to 
be used upon them. Here is a fact that I want to call to the 
attention of the Senate to show the unwisdom of the policy 
embraced in this provision here. The conference report pro- 
vides that no part of this money shall be spent toward the 
development of this unit until the State does so-and-so; and 
yet the National Government has already expended on the 
Yakima project $12,000,000 or 813,000,000 in the development 
of the units to which I have referred; and it has just com- 
pleted last year, at a cost of abont $5,000,000, a reservoir 
that is to impound water to be used, a greater part of it, in 
the reclamation of the lands covered by this unit. It is esti- 
mated that the pro rata charge for these lands of that reservoir 
will be about $1,700,000; and yet it is proposed by this item in 
this bill that that investment shall be absolutely idle, shall be 
nullified, unless the State shall enter into the work that they 
specify in this provision. 

Mr. CARAWAY. May I ask the Senator one more question? 
What is the theory on which they include only projects in two 
States and render them subject to these conditions, while 
projects similarly situated in other States are not embraced 
within them? 

Mr. JONES of Washington, That I do not know. 

Mr, CARAWAY. The Senator has not any idea why that 
was done? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I have not. 

Mr. CARAWAY. It is a peculiar policy. 

Mr. JONES of Washington, Probably I ought to say this: 
The Yakima project as a project is divided into several units. 
Two of these units have been practically completed. Then 
there is this Kittitas unit. It is separate and distinct from 
these other units, execpt as to the reseryoir water. In other 
words, if the National Gevernment does not reclaim the lands 
of the Kittitas unit it does not lose any money except the 
money in the reservoir, which, as I say, is almost $2,000,000. 
There are two or three other units in this project to come on 
for reclamation hereafter. Now, in some of the projects that 
are provided for in this bill there is possibly just one unit 
upen which money as it has been appropriated heretofore has 
been expended, and so they probably looked at it that they 
must keep it going or else lose what they had put in it. That 
is a surmise on my part. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Does this suggestion come from the Recla- 
mation Service? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. What suggestion does the Sena- 
tor refer to? h 

Mr. CARAWAY. The provisions in tħis bill with reference 
to requiring the States to assume certain obligations before 
thisemoney shall be expended. Had the Senator any intima- 
tion from the Reclamation Service that any such demand was 
to be made? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I received two or three months 
ago a copy of a letter from the Secretary of the Interior in 
which the suggestion was made that the States should con- 
tribute toward these projects as the States are contributing 
toward road building. That is the only suggestion that I have 
seen, 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Sram in the chair). 
5555 hs Senator from Washington yield to the Senator from 
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Mr. JONES of Washington. I yield to the Senator. | 

Mr. FESS. I realize that for the last 10 years there has | 
been a growing belief that in all of these developments there 
ought to be sharing in the expense by the States. The argument 
that has been presented is that frequently claims will be made | 
upon the Federal Government that would not be made if the | 
State were required to pay a certain pro rata amount; and | 
I happen to know that those who have had charge of such 


legislation in another body were leaning to that poticy. It has 
appealed to me as rather sound; and if in the State of Wash- 
ington, for instance, through the Federal Government, there 
will develop a wealthy population, or a section now undevel- 
oped will grow into a rich section, I have wondered why that 
Section or the State should not support a part of the expense, 
when the wealth belongs to the State after it is developed. I 
oe Say to my friend that it seems to me there is some logic in | 
t. . 


a contribution toward the cost of the project, I am not sure 
but that I should have no special objection to it. 

Mr. FESS. Is not that it? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Why, not at all. If, for in- 
stance, the Federal Government investigates a project in my 
State, and finds the cost of it to be $5,000,000, then if it should 
say: “We will put in this project if the State will assume 
$1,000,000 of it,” I should not see so much wrong with it. There 
is a definite obligation. The State knows what it has to meet, 
and it can provide a way to do it, by way of taxation or some- 
thing like that. But to say that the State shall assume the 
obligation and responsibility of the security, selection, and 
financing of settlers to enable the purchase of required live- 
stock, equipment and supplies, and the improvement of the 
lands to render them habitable and productive, is something 
that I do not think ought to be required of any State. As a 
matter of fact, I do not think it is the duty of government to 
go into things like that at all. It is not necessary in my State, 
and I do not think it is necessary under any of these projects. 
With reference to the building of good roads, we say that the 
State must put up a certain proportion of the cost; and if we say 
that the State shall put up a certain proportion of the cost of 
reclaiming these lands—that is, making the water available so 
that the settler can put it on—I do not see anything so wrong 
about that. That would be a policy that is definite and certain 
and practicable, and it could be carried out. This policy, how- 
ever, can not be carried out at all. 

I do not know whether the Senator was in the Chamber a 
moment ago or not; but suppose the State of Washington should 
enter into a contract to do that when the project is completed, 
and suppose when the project is completed it should not do it. 
What remedy has the National Government? Would Congress 
send ont a troop of Cavalry or a regiment of the Regular Army 
to compel the State of Washington to do these things? It 
simply invites trouble, in my judgment, between the States 
and the National Government. But, of course, if the Federal 
Government says, Here is a project that will cost $5,000,000; 
we will undertake it if you will put up $1,000,000,” and they 
put it up, there will be no trouble about it. I can see all sorts 
of trouble, in addition to the socialistic principle involved in it, 
in attempting to carry out a provision of that sort. 

Mr. FESS. I am glad to have the Senator say that in the 
original development of a section of country that ultimately 
will grow into a wealthy section and be a great tax-producing 
source the State should join the Government in doing that. I 
think that is logical and equitable. I had not gone into the 
details of this particular item. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. No; I know that; but it is this 
particular item that confronts us now. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I yield to the Senator from 
Montana. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Before that particular matter is 
passed, I should like to say that the views of the Senator from 
Ohio, to my mind, are formed without reflecting upon the 
origin and nature of the reclamation policy at all. 

The reclamation policy contemplates the improvement of the 
Government's own lands. The public lands belong to the 
Government of the United States. It is desirous of disposing 
of those lands in such a way as will benefit the Government 
of the United States. If they are not reclaimed in some way 
or other they remain absolutely useless and idle, except for the 
natural forest that grows on them, of comparatiyely little 
value. The Government desires to reclaim these lands, so that 
they can be taken up and utilized for the development of the 
whole country, the same as the lands out in the States of 
Indiana and Illinois and Iowa that were given away by the 


| Government to the people who developed them and made them 


sources of revenue to the National Government. So, from 
that point of view, there is no reason on earth why the State 
should contribute in any degree. More than that, however, 
these appropriations that go for the purpose of carrying on 
works of reclamation do not entrench upon the ordinary rev- - 
enues of the Government at all. They are not contributed. by 
any taxation of the people of other sections of the country. 

We do not invade the General Treasury for this purpose at 
all; but the money comes from the sales and other revenue 
from the public lands that are not taxable in our States, and 
there are great areas of them there from which the States can 
derive no revenue at all by taxation; and it is just simply the 
utilization of that money for the purpose of reclaiming pri- 
marily these lands that belong to the Government. It has so 
happened that in all of these cases settlers have already gone 
upon the public domain and have acquired title to some of the 
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lands, and they are brought in merely to contribute to the 
general result that is to be achieved for the purpose of improy- 
ing the Government land. Now, where does the State come in 
on this? 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Certainly. 

Mr. FESS. I want to make an inquiry of the Senator from 
Montana purely for information. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I appreciate that. 

Mr. FESS. The Goyernment permits the settler, and under 
certain conditions the settler gains title to the property. He 
gains it from the Federal Government. Suppose that land is in 
the boundaries of Montana. After the settler secures the title, 
is he a citizen of the State of Montana as well as the Federal 
Government, as he would be if it were in Ohio, and would he 
pay a tax to Montana, the same as he would if he lived in 
Ohio? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Of course, the Constitution pro- 
vides that every citizen of the United States is a citizen of the 
State in which he resides. 

Mr. FESS. I understand. I am putting it the same as in 
Ohio, where we have no public lands. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Yes. The people of Ohio do not 
contribute one dollar to this fund. . 

Mr. FESS. No; the question I am asking is whether a 
settler on Government land who comes into the possession 
of the title to that land, the land being within the boundaries 
of Montana, is a taxpayer in Montana? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Of course, as soon as he gets 
patent to the land, the land becomes subject to taxation, 

Mr. FESS. That is what I mean. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. But the land is not subject to 
taxation by the State until the reclamation project is complete. 

Mr. FESS. If the Senator will permit me, I think he has 
made a differentiation there that is of value and was in my 
mind when I was on the floor a moment ago. The main 
thing I tried to bring out was this: In our various appro- 
priations, for example, to deal with the boll-weevil or to deal 
with tuberculosis that might be found in a certain State in 
cattle, I am wondering whether it would not be the better 
policy, whenever we make an appropriation to be used within 
a State for such a purpose, although now it is wholly Federal, 
to require the State to join in the obligation. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. But the Senator must bear in 
mind two distinct features: First, that you are not taking the 
money out of the funds contributed by the taxpayer at all. 
You are simply putting into the fund the amounts received from 
the sales of the land in these public-land States where the 
irrigation projects are carried on. 

Mr. FESS. That makes a difference. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. In the second place, the work is 
not carried on, as in the case of the extinction of the boll 
weevil, for the exclusive benefit of the private owner of the 
land. The Government of the United States is improving its 
own land, and the expenditure is made in order to make more 
valuable to the Government for disposition in the public inter- 
est lands that would be of practically no value to it without 
the irrigation. 

Mr. FESS. I admit that the two cases are not on an equal- 
ity. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, of course, in 
making my answer as I did, I took into account the peculiar 
situation in my State. We find conditions different in the 
different States. In some of the States there is more public 
land for these projects than in others. In my State I confess 
that it is largely private lands now that are covered by these 
projects. So while I probably should not have said that the 
States should contribute, I think that the owners in the units 
should probably contribute a certain part of the funds, although 
this must not be overlooked, as the Senator from Montana has 
said, that this money, while it may come directly out of the 
funds of the United States, especially from the reclamation 
fund, is repaid to the Government. The land owners must 
repay and they will repay, and they have been repaying. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, if the Senator will permit, I can 
explain the source of my inquiry to him. For 12 years I have 
been listening to the representations as to the development of 
the West, and have always had more or less sympathy with 
the suggestions made; but frequently, after there has been 
a representation and we have acted upon it officially, we have 
been asked either to extend the time or to give other relief, 
until I have come to have doubt as to whether originally we 
did not do the wrong thing. I have felt that if we would 


require the States which are representing the needs to supply 
a part of the burden we would be less apt to do what other- 
wise we would do. That is the idea I had in mind. ; 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I do not think the Senator 
need worry abont that. These projects have been very care- 
fully looked into. It may be that there are one or two that 
should not have been taken up; but if anybody is responsible 
for that, it is Congress. It is the Members of Congress who 
haye brought pressure to bear upon the Reclamation Service 
to take up this project or that. 

Mr. FESS. I would like to state to the Senate that I have 
favored these proposals which seemed possible in the belief 
that development was much better than to leave the matter in 
an inactive state. I have neyer resisted these improvements, 
but I confess that sometimes when we haye taken action, later 
on requests have come in which have led me to believe that 
we had not fully considered the possibilities when we took the 
initial action. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I want to call the Senator's 
attention to one fact. Of course, I can speak more particu- 
larly with reference to the projects in my own State than with 
reference to projects in other States, I do not know whether 
the Senator heard me read the figures 

Mr. FESS. The Senator means as to the last year’s projects? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Yes. 

Mr. FESS. Yes; I did, and they were very remarkable. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. That land without irrigation 
is absolutely a desert, just as much a desert, practically, as 
the Desert of Sahara. 

Mr. FESS. It would be a crime to leave it as a waste. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. It would be criminal for the 
State, as well as criminal for the National Government. 
What does it do now? It furnishes thousands of dollars of 
income taxes to the Federal Treasury. What did it do when 
the World War came on? It furnished hundreds of boys to 
go to the front. Take that whole territory out there. When 
I first went out there there were only a thousand people in 
Yakima. Now there are 20,000 people in that city alone. 
These 190,000 acres produce fourteen or fifteen million dollars’ 
worth of products, are inhabited by sixty or seventy-five 
thousand people, just as good citizens as you can find any- 
where in the world—many of them from the State of Ohio. 
They furnished regiments of soldiers for the war. The Na- 
tional Government gets the benefit of that, gets the benefit from 
these Income taxes, and all that sort of thing. As the Sen- 
ator from Utah [Mr. Soor] suggests, if it were not for the 
reclamation of that territory a jack rabbit could not live 
there. 

Mr. FESS. I am so much convinced of the wisdom of doing 
what is possible that I am one of the Members of Congress 
from the eastern part of the country who has always stood for 
any reasonable work in reclamation, and I do yet. In fact, I 
supported the building of the railroad up in Alaska, because I 
thought that if we did not complete it, the territory to be 
served by it would never amount to anything, but that with the 
construction of the railroad we might reclaim a great seetion 
of country. I do not know whether it was wise to do that—I 
have had a little doubt about it—but I did it in the belief that 
it was a forward-looking proposal. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. The cost of these projects will 
be repaid. The Senator knows that agriculture has been in 
bard straits for the last few years, and so the people on these 
projects, as elsewhere, have come to Congress asking, not to 
be relieved from payment, but to have more time, They will 
pay up. They will pay the cost of all the projects everywhere 
all over the country. The Government will not lose a dollar 
on them. 

Mr. KENDRICK. Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wash- 
ington yield to the Senator from Wyoming? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I yield. 

Mr. KENDRICK. I desire to ask the Senator if it was not 
the high purpose of the Government in the beginning, even 
with the Mid-Western States, in which it owned lands, to build 
Commonwealths, and if it is not true that the chief distine- 
tion between the action of the Government in settling the 
Middle Western States, and in settling the Western States, is 
not, in effect, that in the former, which have plenty of precipi- 
tation and wonderfully rich lands, the Government donated 
the lands to the settlers, while in the West, under the reclama- 
tion acts, the settlers are required to pay every dollar of the 
cost of the reclamation of the land? Is not that the principle 
difference in the situation? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. 


It is a very great difference, 
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Mr. KENDRICK. And with the overhead expenses added, 
as the Senator from Utah says. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Even after getting his land the 
settler must level the land and get his ditches built, and that 
is far more expensive than cultivation on the great prairies in 
Illinois and Iowa, and the different sections of the country 
which were, as the Senator has said, practically donated to the 
settlers, 

Mr. KENDRICK. But I call the Senator's attention to the 
fact—and I hope he will bear with me a moment to do so— 
that under our reclamation acts in the West, which are so 
much decried in the Halls of Congress, the expense of reclama- 
tion is unusually heavy, the cost of operation great, and yet 
it affords many advantages over any other system of agricul- 
tural production. 

Mr. BURSUM. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I yield. 

Mr. BURSUM. Is it not true that some of these reclaimed 
lands cost as much as $100 an acre? 

Mr. SMOOT, To reclaim them? 

Mr, BURSUM. To reclaim them, 

Mr. SMOOT. More than that. 

Mr. BURSUM. The building of the dams and ditches and 
canals—— 

Mr. JONES of Washington. On the unit to which I referred 
a moment ago the fixed charge was $93 an acre. 

Mr. BURSUM. One of the mistakes made in the beginning 
of the program was requiring the maturity of the debt at too 
early a date—for instance, 15 years. 

Mr. SMOOT. Ten years. 

Mr. BURSUM. Ten years at first. Everyone knows that it 
would be impossible to pay out $100 an acre within 10 years, 
and, of course, the farmers haye been obliged to come and ask 
for more time. The period for liquidation should not have been 
fixed at less than 40 years to begin with, and if that had been 
done, I do not think we would have found any farmers coming 
to Congress for an extension of time. There is no disposition 
on the part of the farmers on any project, so far as I know, to 
think for one moment of repudiating a single dime they owe the 
Government. All they want is a reasonable time in which to 
liquidate. 

There is another reason why the States, in my opinion, could 
not cooperate in lending the money—because that is what it 
means—in that in many of the Western States the Government 
of the United States owns from 40 to 60 per cent of the land. 

Mr. SMOOT. More than that. 

Mr. BURSUM. In some cases 70 or 75 per cent. In the 
great State of Ohio, or the great State of New York, if 75 per 
cent of the land were turned over, how would they maintain 
their government, and how would they develop their States? 
It would be an impossibility. There is every reason why the 
public lands should be capitalized and used in developing the 
lands within the boundaries of the States, and the lands within 
those boundaries ought to be an asset, they ought to be a re- 
source, out of which the State can maintain a government, 
and take care of its expenses. I do not think it is feasible 
to ask the States to furnish a single dollar under those con- 
ditions. There should not be any objection to using and 
capitalizing resources within the boundaries of those States for 
the development of the States themselves. It means an asset 
and an income and a resource to the Federal Government. 

Mr. JONES of Washington, As far as that is concerned, 
if the Federal Government never got a dollar of this money 
back, it would still be to the good. 

Mr. BURSUM. It never put up a dollar, did it? Whose 
money does it handle? It is merely a trustee. 

Mr. JONES of Washington, That, of course, is true, but in 
another sense it is taken out of the Treasury, because the re- 
ceipts for public lands, of course, are put into a reclamation 
fund. It is just the same as going into the Treasury of the 
United States and being reappropriated. As far as that is 
concerned, there is no use closing our eyes to that phase of 
the situation, but in my judgment the Government has never 
made a better investment than when it has invested its money 
in the reclamation of these lands, and provided homes for 
settlers, who will not only be the manhood of the Nation in 
time of war, but will also furnish the sinews and carry on 
the Government in time of peace. 

Mr. GOODING. Mr. President, I want to say to the Senator 
from Ohio that I am quite sure that if the Government will 
turn back to the people of the West that which they have taken 
away from them, we will not ask the Government to come out 
there and build roads or build irrigation projects. The Gov- 
ernment has taken 36 per cent of all the forests in my State. 
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Thirty-six per cent of my State is in.a forest reserve. We pay 
a royalty on coal lands and oil lands. The great State of 
Ohio has all its lands free, all the coal free, all the oil free. We 
are conserving these forests for posterity, and I think it is 
the part of wisdom, too; but the Government should not ask 
the people to go on and bring about the development of their 
Commonwealth after they have taken at least 36 per cent of 
the State and turned it back to the Government, between the 
parks, the forest reserves, the Indian reservations, and public 
lands which have not been settled yet, and never will be settled, 
as far as making homes is concerned. We have not much left 
in the State of Idaho. That is the condition the General Gov- 
ernment has left us in. Give us back what you have taken 
from us and we will not ask for more. 

Mr. FESS. What would you do with this if you had it? 

Mr. GOODING. We could sell our forests. We have in 
Idaho the greatest white-pine forests in America; and yet they 
all belong to the Government, are being kept for posterity, 
They are all being conserved. 

Mr. BURSUM. Mr. President—— 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. GOODING. No State in the Union is richer in its natural 
resources than is the State of Idaho; but it is all taken away 
from the people. 

Mr. BURSUM. I desire to call the attention of the Senator 
from Idaho to the fact that that pine timber is being conserved 
for the benefit of the people of the States of Ohio and New 
York, and every other State in the Union. The State of Ohio 
is being supplied to-day with timber which comes from those 
12 8 and the same may be said of nearly every other Eastern 
state. 

Mr. KENDRICK. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I yield. 

Mr. KENDRICK. I just wanted to say in connection with 
the statement made by the Senator from Idaho that the royal- 
ties received by the National Government from oil in my 
State will probably prove equal to the amount invested in 
the reclamation of its lands. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wash- 
ington yield to the Senator from New York? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I yield. : 

Mr. COPELAND. I do not quite get the drift of the dis- 
cussion. Is there opposition to the reclamation of this terri- 
tory in the West? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. It is being tied up with a pro- 
vision in the bill in such a way that the development will be 
stopped. 

Mr. COPELAND. I want to say for myself that I think 
that would be a very unpleasant situation. We are not re- 
claiming much land in my State nor spending any public 
money for irrigation, but there is not a State in the Union 
more interested in the development of agricultural land and 
territory where crops can be grown and produced in quantity, 
because that means for the teeming millions of my city better 
and cheaper food. So, for my part, I want to be on record 
as being most generous in the use of funds for this particular 
purpose. I hope there is no disposition on the part of the 
Senate to interfere with this great activity. A 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Here is the situation with ref- 
erence to the particular project in my State, and it relates to 
other projects, too. I use this as an illustration because it is 
the particular one in which I am interested. Some money is 
appropriated to carry on the work, but an express limitation 
is put in that no part of the money shall be expended until the 
State shall enter into a contract with the United States Gov- 
ernment to do certain things after the project is completed, 
such as securing settlers, financing settlers, loaning them money 
to buy equipment, build homes, and all that sort of thing that 
the State probably has no authority to do and ought not to be 
required to do. How such a provision would be enforced if a 
State should fail to do it I do not know. 

Mr. GOODING. Mr. President 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I yield to the Senator from 
Idaho. 

Mr. GOODING. I want to say to the Senator from New 
York that I am quite sure the Senate does not want this legis- 
lation and I doubt very much if the House wants it. But a 
certain Member of the House has forced the legislation on the 
Senate, and apparently in order to get the appropriation bill 
passed the conferees were forced to accept it or the Interior 
Department appropriation bill must go over and be defeated. 
It all comes from one man who has dominated the House, 
and an eastern man at that, who has no reclamation in his 
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State, who is an enemy of the West and an enemy of reclama- 
tion. There is no doubt about that. Possibly we will have to 
accept this for the time, but never again. Let us have that 
understanding—never again! 

Mr. DILL. Why now? 

Mr. GOODING. I think, in the best interest of all con- 
cerned, we had better take it for the present, but only for the 
present. 

Mr. HARRISON, Mr. President, will the Senator from 
Washington yield to me? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Certainly. 

Mr. HARRISON. The Senator from Idaho says that one 
man has dominated this matter. I did not understand that 
there was only one conferee. My understanding was that there 
were three conferees representing the House and it takes two 
of the conferees, as I understand, to present the position of the 
House. 

Mr. GOODING. I have been advised that this one man has 
dominated the conferees. He has done so on other reclamation 
questions that have come up. He has done so continuously. I 
do not think there is any doubt about that. The whole matter 
has been referred to him, as I have been advised on the situ- 
ation, and that is what has happened. 

Mr. HARRISON. The Senate it seems has gotten into the 
habit of allowing the House to dominate it. I saw the Senate 
this afternoon dominated by the House in making the Senate 
walk backwards and repudiate what it had done last week, by 
compelling the Senate to swallow a 2-cent parcel-post rate. 

_ Mr. JONES of Washington. I am not criticizing any Mem- 
ber of this or any other body. I am not impugning the motives 
of any Member. I am trying to present the matter to the 
Senate upon the merits of the proposition, trying to present 
the situation that confronts us with reference to these projects, 
trying to appeal to the good judgment of the Senate as to 
what is the wise thing for us to do. I am not attacking any 
Member of the House or Senate. I am giving them the same 
credit for honesty and sincerity of purpose in what they are 
doing that I would ask for myself. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Certainly. 

Mr. COPELAND. We have just one of two courses to adopt, 
either to accept the conference report or to insist on our amend- 
ment. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Yes. 

Mr. COPELAND. What does the Senator propose? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. What I want done is to reject 
the conference report and send it back to conference. In my 
judgment, we will get an agreement if the House sees that we 
do not intend to stand for this proposal. 

Mr. SMOOT. We have done that once. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. No. While technically the 
Senator from Utah is correct, the conference report was agreed 
to when the Senator from Montana [Mr. WatsH] and myself 
did not know it had been done. I will say that I probably 
should have known and probably should have been here. I do 
try to be here most of the time, and think I am here most of 
the time, but I happened to be away just at that time. As a 
matter of fact, I had the impression, though I do not know how 
I got it, that the conference report had to be dealt with first by 
the House. I probably ought to have known differently, but it 
came up in the Senate and went through without a word of 
discussion. 

Mr. COPELAND. Are there any other items involved? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. There is an item in the State 
of Montana affected just as this one is. As the Senator from 
Montana has pointed out, and I agree with him, this is simply 
the entering wedge toward the abolition of or at least radical 
change in the reclamation policy of the country. 

Mr. COPELAND. The Senators from Montana and the Sen- 
ators from Washington, I suppose, will have to determine 
largely what we are going to do about this. If we send the 
conference report back how long would it take to get another 
report? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I may be wrong about it, but, 
in my judgment, we can have a report ready by day after 
to-morrow. 

Mr. COPELAND. Why not send it back? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. That is what I would like to 
do. The Senator from Utah does not agree with me in that 
opinion, and he is a member of the conference committee, 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I am just as sincere in the 
statement I make as any other Senator. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I know the Senator is sincere 
and he is as much interested in reclamation as I am. 


Mr. SMOOT. I say to the Senator and to the Senate that 
it was not only one man on the conference committee that dis- 
agreed. The Senate conferees were told that the House would 
not yield. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. And yet the Senator knows that 
the House has never had an opportunity to pass upon the 
conference report. 

Mr. SMOOT. We had the papers and it has to come here 

Mr. JONES of Washington, 
tunity to pass on it. e 

Mr. SMOOT. If we send it back to conference, it can not 
go to the House even then. It would have to come here first. 
The papers are here. It has to be acted on here before ever 
the House will have its chance to pass the matter. 

I would not be asking the Senate to accept the report if there 
was not some way of meeting the situation ultimately. The 
senior Senator from Wyoming [Mr. Warren] and I, as chair- 
man of the subcommittee that has the matter in hand, have 
both made a statement to the Senate to-night as to just what we 
intend shall be done next year. I say now that this is not a 
precedent. The Senate shall not agree that it is a precedent, 
and whatever action we take shall never be cited to by the con- 
ferees of the Senate in the future as a precedent. We want 
the Senate to understand that. We have stated it time and 
time again. I say so again to-night, and I do not know what 
more I can do. If we want the bill passed the only way is 
to agree to the conference report. That is the only way we 
can get it through the House. We can not get it in any 
other way. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Washington yield to the Senator from Ohio? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I yield. 

Mr. FESS. I have considerable sympathy with what the 
Senator from Washington has said. I am going to vote for 
the conference report 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Oh, do not make that con- 
clusion yet. 

Mr. FESS. I am going to do it for this reason. I have 
gone over it. I know from the disposition of a Member of 
the House with whom I am most intimately acquainted that 
within the few days only that are left there will be an agree- 
ment on the conference report. If we had two or three weeks 
left I would be willing to stand here all the time that was 
hecessary to win what we in the Senate think is ours to win. 
I also think that while at this particular moment it might 
be regarded as a precedent, yet it has been stated over and 
over that it will not be so considered by the Senate conferees, 
I know as certainly as anyone can be morally certain of a 
that if we reject the conference report the bill will not 
be passed during this session, 

. SMOOT. Mr. President, I want to repeat to the Sen- 
ate that so far as I have any power and so far as the chair- 
the Committee on Appropriations has any power, this 
very item next year will be repealed. We have four more days 
the present session, and if it were a long session I would 
not be here asking the Senate to accept this conference report. 
Mr. DILL. But the Senator would be forced to accept it 
just the same some time or have no bill? 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not know as to that. 

Mr. DILL. If we had four weeks the four weeks could end 
without possibility of agreement. 

Mr. SMOOT. But things may happen when we have time 
that can not happen under existing conditions. 

a BORAH. Mr. President, I should like to say just a 
word. 

Mr. FESS. Will the Senator from Idaho yield for just one 
statement? 

Mr. BORAH. Yes. 

Mr. FESS. The Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor] has re- 
ferred to the fact that we have the papers in this body, That 
does not necessarily mean that we must keep the papers. 
Under former procedure we could surrender the papers to the 
other House. That has been done under the ruling of former 
Speaker Champ Clark in a controversy like this now before us; 
so if this were a long session and we had plenty of time this 
matter could be worked out. 

Mr. SMOOT. I want to say that the Senate added a great 
many amendments to this bill and the House conferees have 
yielded on about all of them. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I hope they have not yielded 
those amendments in order to secure the adoption of these 
provisions. 


They have not had an oppor- 
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Mr. SMOOT. No. And the Senator knows that I have done 
everything that I could in relation to the matter; but we are 
up against the proposition: Will we accept this provision or 
let the bill fail? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I have no criticism to make of 
the Senator from Utah. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President—— 2 
Sea JONES of Washington. I yield to the Senator from 

aho . 

Mr. BORAH. It seems to me that we are contending with a 
situation more serious than I had supposed and more serious 
than some of the Members of the House, perhaps, realize. In 
a letter from the Secretary of the Interior to the President, of 
December 11, I seem to find the exact policy which is apparent 
in this bill, Outlining the policy which should obtain in the 
reclamation program hereafter, among other things, the Secre- 
tary of the Interior says: 


5. On all projects undertaken hereafter the State in which the 
development is located should participate in the selection of settlers 
and the development of farms. The States should not be required to 
contribute to construction costs, but should be required to contribute 
to the fund provided for advances to settlers for farm development, 
as they now contribute to the construction of roads and to agricul- 
tural education. 


It is apparent that we are dealing with a change of policy 
not originating with the conferees on the part of the House of 
Representatives alone, but with the administration. 

Mr. GOODING. Mr, President, I will say to my colleague 
that evidently the Secretary of the Interior has changed his 
position in this respect, because he has approved a bill which 
has been reported out of the Irrigation and Reclamation Com- 
mittee of the Senate which provides that the Government shall 
furnish the funds with which to loan a settler as much as 
$7,500 if the settler has the proper security and other qualifica- 
tions. The State is not asked to participate in the raising that 
money or providing such loans in any way. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Will the Senator from Idaho give 
the date of the letter from which he has read? 

Mr. BORAH. The letter is dated December 11. I have an 
idea that this matter did not originate with the gentleman from 
Michigan alone. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, this is a very 
serious situation, in my judgment, and I think the results to 
be expected from the adoption of this conference report are 
much more serious than the results which would come from the 
failure to adopt it. 

I can not help but feel that we are serving the country best 
and serving the reclamation policy best by defeating this con- 
ference report, even though it results in the final defeat of this 
particular bill. In that event probably a joint resolution would 
be necessary to continue the appropriations of the last year, 
although of course that might not meet the situation very 
effectively. Personally I myself have no objection to an extra 
session, I think we could very well spend two or three months 
here in passing legislation that ought to be passed but that 
otherwise will not be passed! I am simply expressing my 
personal view about that. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I will gladly do so. 

Mr. FESS. If we should pass a continuing joint resolution, 
what chance would there be for it getting through the House? 
Mr. JONES of Washington. The House would first pass 
such a joint resolution. Mr. President, will it hurt us any 
worse than it will hurt them if we fail to pass this legislation? 
I can not see why we should hesitate to discharge our duty 
and our responsibility because some otbgr body does not see fit 
to do what really, in my judgment—I may be mistaken, of 
course, in my judgment—ought to be done. 

I really do not know that we shall get rid of this provision 
in the next bill. I know that we can probably adopt a pro- 
vision in the Senate repealing it, and making immediately 
available the money that we may appropriate this year and 
that will not be expended, but nobody can tell what sort of 
a situation will confront us when that matter comes up for 
consideration. 

Mr. GOODING. Mr. President—— 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I yield to the Senator from 
Idaho. 

Mr. GOODING. I wish to say to the Senator from Wash- 
ington that the pending appropriation bill for the Interior 
Department is something more than the ordinary appropriation 
bill for that department. There is organized at the present 
time a force to inspect all the irrigation projects of the coun- 
try and to bring about necessary readjustments. I am sure 
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the Senator from Washington and every other Senator. from 
the arid regions of America knows that work is of great bene- 
fit to us and must go on. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. 
purpose carried in this bill? 

Mr. GOODING. The appropriation is carried in the bill; 
the machinery is all set up; the men are on the ground car- 
rying on this work at the present time. I am referring to 
the fact finding commission bill that was passed. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. The Senator does not mean a 
committee of Congress? - 

Mr. GOODING. Not at all. I am referring to a commis- 
sion from the Interior Department and the Reclamation Service. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. If we have a few more fact- 
eee commissions, we shall not have any Reclamation 

ervice. 

Mr. GOODING. The Fact Finding Commission, to my mind, 
is doing the greatest work that has ever been done for irri- 
gation. Without that work the irrigation service would have 
been broken down; in fact, it was broken down. We have 
legislation now that will save it; there is no doubt about that. 
I am living on an irrigation project, and I know. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Then why should we permit 
this proposed legislation in regard to certain irrigation 
projects? 

Mr. GOODING. I agree that such legislation should not be 


Is the appropriatign for that 


permitted, and if we had no pledges here that it is not to be 


permanent legislation, I would oppose it, and I think I should 
oppose the conference report auyway if it were not for the 
extraordinary conditions that exist on the reclamation projects 
in the West. 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President, will my colleague yield? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I yield. 

Mr. DILL, Is not the surest way not to get permanent legis- 
lation never to enact it? 

Mr. GOODING. But, from what the Senator from Ohio 
says, we can not yery well prevent the proposed action now. 
He knows the gentleman, and says he can filibuster in some 
way in the House or in the committee and prevent this bill 
from becoming a law. 

Mr. DILL. But this particular matter has never been be- 
fore the House and yoted upon by the House after considera- 
tion and discussion. 

Mr. GOODING. Evidently, from what the Senator from 
Ohio says, it will never get there; that is the trouble. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I should like to say 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Washington yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I yield. 

Mr. SMOOT. If the conferees on the part of the House 
refuse to sign the conference report, we can not act; a ma- 
jority of the conferees on the part of both Houses have to 
sign the conference report before it can ever go to either 
body. 

Mr. DILL, The Senator from Ohio pointed out that the 
papers might be returned to the House and they might there 
have a vote on this question. 

Mr. SMOOT. They can not have a vote on it if their own 
conferees will not sign the report. That is what we are up 
against, I plead with the Senators now if they want the appro- 
priations provided in this bill to agree to this conference re- 
port and we will later get out of the situation in some way or 
other. ; 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, if the Senator will yield, I 
will say there is no way by which the House can yote on this 
question. 

Mr. SMOOT. Not at all. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. There is no way for the House 
to vote at the present time. Of course, I know that. 

Mr. LENROOT. There is no way by which they can yote on 
this bill except through the medium of the conference report. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. That is what I know; but I had 
hoped we should get another conference report. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I yield. 

Mr. KING. I should like to ask the Senator from Wisconsin 
[Mr. Lenroot] a question for information. Does the Senator 
mean to say that the House has lost absolute control of its own 
conferees and might not by resolution, when the papers are in 
the control of their conferees, return the bill to the House for 
action by it? 

Mr. LENROOT. This is not an amendment that has been 
adopted to the bill, but is a part of the bill. If it had been an 


amendment, or anything of that kind, they could vote upon it; 
but there is no way, under the rules of the House, by which 
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they could vote upon this particular proposition except to in- 
struct their conferees. 

Mr. KING. That could be done. I am not so sure that 
under the rules of the House they might not instruct the con- 
ferees to bring the bill back to the floor of the House, and 
certainly they could instruct the conferees how to vote. 

Mr. LENROOT. They can instruct the conferees to accept 
the Senate amendment. 

Mr. DILL. They can instruct and recede. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, I wish to say 
just a word or two about this particular project. Our people 
ure ready to begin the expenditure of this money. It is not a 
matter of securing this money and then not expending it for 
several months. They received a letter from the Secretary of 
the Interior advising them what they should do in order to 
have this matter in proper shape. They had to hold an elec- 
tion in the irrigation district. That election was held a week 
or two ago, and by a vote of 10 to 1 the proposition involved 
was approved. Now they are ready to begin work almost as 
soon as we pass a bill under which they may be enabled to 
secure the money. With this provision in the bill they can 
not do it, because they have got to wait for the State to enact 
legislation, if the State could do it, to comply with the terms 
of this provision. As I tried to point out, in my judgment, the 
State will never comply with this provision; the work, there- 
fore, will be stopped, and the nearly $2,000,000 which the 
National Government has invested in a reservoir to furnish 
water for those lands is absolutely frozen up, absolutely use- 
less; if this policy should prevail it would be wasted. It does 
not seem to me that that is wise from the standpoint of the 
Government itself. Yet that is one of the propositions involved. 

Mr. President, I have a great deal of confidence in the 
judgment of my colleagues as to what is wise and what is not 
wise. I try not to allow what might be called my selfish 
interest or the interest of my State to warp my judgment. I 
may be wrong but I believe that the best way to deal with 
this matter is to reject the conference report. If we should 
have to pass a resolution of some kind in order to avoid an 
extra session that could be done. Of course it might be at- 
tended by some inconveniences and loss, but the national Gov- 
ernment is going to suffer loss if this bill should be passed 
in its present form. Furthermore we will be driving a nail 
into the coffin in which the effort is being made to place the 
reclamation policy of this country which, in my judgment, it 
will be almost impossible for us to pull out. 

I do not question the sincerity of my good friend from Utah 
IMr. Suoor] and the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. WARREN] 
when they assure us that they will do everything they possibly 
can, when the next appropriation bill comes up, to get rid 
of this provision that nobody on this floor favors. They will 
do everything they can; but we do not know what the situation 
will be when such a bill comes before this body. We may be 
confronted with a situation almost analagous to this even in a 
long session of Congress, when Senators want to get away and 
Congress wants to get away, and when they will accept bills 
or reports like this in order to bring the session of Congress 
to a close. It seems to me that the wise way to deal with this 
matter is to deal with it here end now, and prevent the fasten- 
ing of this policy, at any rate, upon the statute books. 

We have been talking for some time and denouncing the put- | 
ting of legislation upon appropriation bills, and yet what have 
we here? Last December we passed what .we thought was a 
general reclamation policy in connection with the general recla- 
mation law. The signature of the Presidetit had hardly dried 
until legislation was proposed practically devitalizing that 
legislation and put upon an appropriation bill, and here it is 
before us now, not as à legislative provision that has had the 
consideration of legislative committees, but a provision upon an 
appropriation bill, with no serious consideration in either body 
of Congress until now, on this conference report. 

Mr. President, I hope that the conference report will be 
rejected. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, I want to correct a state- 
ment I made a moment ago in reference to what I thought was 
the situation in the House. The House can not change the text 
of its own bill; but if the matter could be gotten before the 
House it could, of course, accept the Senate amendment strik- 
ing out that portion of the bill. 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President, I shall not attempt to review 
in detail the provisions of this conference report that have 
been so fully discussed by the Senator from Montana [Mr. 
Warsa] and my colleague [Mr. Jones]. I do not want any- 
thing I say to seem to be criticizing the Senator from Utah 
IMr. Smoor] or anybody else; but I want to call the atten- 


tion of the Senators to the fact that this conference report, if 
adopted, will set a precedent by putting on the statute books 
legislation that specifically oppresses new projects in the State 
of Washington and the State of Montana. 

I know that Senators from Eastern and Southern States 
feel that this is not so serious; but I remind you that it is 
the beginning of a policy that those proposing it will later 
attempt to extend over the whole western country where they 
have reclamation. The Senator from Utah and the Senator 
from Wyoming are perfectly honest and sincere when they tell 
us that they will attempt to repeal it; but we can not hold 
up a conference report in the future because we want to repeal 
certain legislation if we do not hold up this conference report 
when we do not want it to be passed in the first place. 

The Senator from Idaho [Mr. Bogan] read a moment ago a 
quotation from a letter that was extremely significant. He 
pointed out that it was the purpose of the administration to 
have some such policy adopted; but instead of bringing in a 
law that would apply to the whole reclamation projects in the 
West they bring in two provisions, one applying to a project 
in Montana with somewhat burdensome provisions, and then 
one applying to a project in Washington with still more bur- 
densome provisions. 

It has been said here that nothing was said in the House 
about it, and it is true that no discussion of the details which 
we ure discussing now was had, but it was mentioned in the 
House when the appropriation bill first came there, and the 
reason given for putting in these provisions was to “ safe- 
guard —that was the word used—the Government's investment 
in this particular project in Washington and the one in Mon- 
tana. The speaker there was referring to Washington, how- 
ever. Now, if there is any part of the United States where 
reclamation is in operation that has shown that no safeguard- 
ing of this kind is necessary, it is the State of Washington, 
The reclamation projects of the State of Washington have re- 
paid a larger percentage of the amount spent there than any 
other projects in the country. The State of Washington recla- 
mation projects have been more, successful than any other 
reclamation projects in the country; and because of that. it 
would seem, in effect, at least, the State of Washington is to 
be penalized by putting in these provisions requiring the State 
officials of the Board of Reclamation to make a contract, not 
only to have an irrigation district, not only to assist in re- 
payment, but to guarantee the appropriation of money that 
will finance and provide livestock for these settlers. 

I never have believed in a filibuster in this body; but there 
is one kind of legislation that more nearly justifies it than any 
other kind, and that is legislation that proposes specifically 
to penalize one State as against another. If it is the purpose 
of the Congress to pass legislation that will require the various 
States where reclamation projects exist to assist in equipping 
and financing the settlers, then let us bring in a bill and make 
it applicable to all the States where reclamation projects are; 
but in this case we find that the State of Montana is, bound to 
certain provisions as to a contract that must be made with 
the State, and then the State of Washington is bound to all 
those provisions and additional ones. 

Senators may say, “ Well, this may be bad for the State of 
Montana and the State of Washington, but this appropriation 
bill will have to go through, and you will have to stand a little 
injustice.” I suppose that that is true if we submit, and T am 
not in a mood at this time to attempt any filibuster to delay 
this bill, and yet I believe it would be justified if the Senators 
from these two States would hold up legislation rather than to 
permit a law to be put on the statute books that penalizes our 
States, while other States with new projects do not have the 
penality applied to them. 

It is the wrong method to permit legislation of this kind to 
be brought into existence. They start in with a provision in 
the State of Montana as a sort of a wedge, and then they push 
that wedge a little farther in the case of the State of Wash- 
ington, and once they get it adopted they propose to push it 
further, when the only proper way is to strike out this legis- 
lation and bring in a bill here to establish a policy that will 
apply not only to Washington and Montana but to every other 
State that has reclamation projects. 

Should that be done, I shall oppose it; I am not in favor of 
such legislation; but that legislation would be orderly, that 
legislation would be natural, that legislation would be proper 
if a majority of Congress saw fit to pass it; but legislation that 
penalizes one or two States at this stage of the proceedings, 
with only four or five days of the session left, and the good 
nature of Senators being depended upon to allow it to get 
throngh, is unreasonable and unjust, and should not be ex- 
pected in this Chamber. 
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Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Washington yield to the Senator from New York? 

Mr. DILL. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. COPELAND, Will the Senator make clear to the Sen- 
ate whether or not these projects ultimately take care of them- 
selves? Do they finally pay back to the Government, so that 
ultimately there is no expense to the Federal Government? 

Mr. DILL. The answer to that question can not be made 
fully, for the reason that under the present law we have not 
had time to pay back the full amount; and I want to be per- 
fectly frank with the Senator and say that many of the proj- 
ects are not paid up to date in their repayments. 

Mr. COPELAND. I realize that; but the plan is such that 
in time the money will be repaid? 

Mr. DILL, The plan is such that in time all the money shall 
be repaid. 

Mr. COPELAND. It is entirely different from a good-roads 
project, where the Federal Government inyests a certain 
amount of money, which is lost forever, so far as the Gov- 
ernment is concerned. 

Mr, DILL. Yes. Just a moment there. What would Sena- 
tors think of a proposition in a good-roads bill which said: 
“We will require the State of New York to match, dollar for 
dollar, every dollar we put in their good roads, and we will 
let Pennsylvania and New Jersey and Massachusetts have 
money without putting up anything”? That is the proposi- 
tion we face here on reclamation. ; 

Mr. COPELAND. I can see that; that is very clear; but I 
think every Senator should know that these projects contem- 
plate the return ultimately of the money. In other words, 
this is not a drain upon the country, and that is the reason 
why I have great sympathy for the Senators from the States 
involved, because, as I said a good while ago, we in the cities 
have an interest in the success of these schemes. So, for my 
part, I want to say that if the Senators from the States 
directly interested feel that they are willing to take the chance 
on this bill, and send it back to conference, all right; that is 
the kind of advice I should like to follow, because the Senator 
has made it clear that ultimately the country is going to suffer 
nothing; that the money which is invested will be returned, 
and we are only helping out in the development of our great 
country. 

Mr. DILL. I want to say, in reply to the Senator’s sugges- 
tion, first, that this money is all to be repaid to the Federal 
Government, to be used as a revolving fund to build still other 
projects, the construetion charges of which will again be re- 
paid. In the second place, while I am anxious to see the pres- 
ent Interior Department bill become a law, I say that I would 
rather the bill were defeated, and I would rather see a special 
session, if necessary—but it is not necessary, because we can 
have a continuing resolution if it comes to that—than to have 
legislation enacted here that, specifically penalizes one or two 
States, while other States are given treatment without such 
penalties. A 

As I said a moment ago, the State of Washington is more 
nearly perfect in its repayment of the money invested in its 
projects than any other State in which the Reclamation Service 
has constructed projects; and it would seem that because of 
that the State of Washington is to be penalized if it has any 
more projects built there. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield there? 

Mr. DILL. Yes. 

Mr. FESS. I should like to have the Senator’s opinion on 
one matter. This limitation is confined to one particular 
project, is it not? 

Mr. DILL. One particular project in the State of Washing- 
ton, and one in the State of Montana. 

Mr. FESS. This is a new project? 

Mr. DILL. Yes. 

Mr. FESS. It does not apply to projects already begun? 

Mr. DILL. No. 

Mr. JONES of Washington, Mr. President, will the Senator 
permit me? 

Mr. DILL. I yield. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. This Yakima proposition is not 
a project; it is a unit of a project upon which the Government 
has spent about twelve or thirteen million dollars, and 
$1,700,000 has been spent directly upon a reservoir to store 
water to cover these very lands. This is a unit of a project; 
it is not a new project at all. 

Mr. FESS. What I wanted to get at was whether there are 
not projects outside of this one to which the limitation is not 
made which would suffer if we should fail to pass the bill now. 


Mr. DILL. Of course, there are other appropriations in this 
bill that will not be made, if the bill shall not be passed, be- 
cause a continuing resolution would not make the new appro- 
priations; but I ask the Senator whether that is not as unjust 
as to compel these two States to accept the appropriations with 
the penalties provided here? 

Mr. FESS. My thought was that if, in order to avoid this 
limitation on this particular project we should go to the extent 
of defeating the bill, the State of Washington would suffer con- 
siderably more than by the adoption of this proposition. 

Mr. DILL. Absolutely not, because if the bill is passed with 
these restrictions on it we can not expend the money, we have 
no way of expending the money, because our State can not 
make the contracts that are required under this provision. 

Mr. FESS. I hardly think it would be safe for us to depend 
upon passing a continuing resolution, because the other House 
would have to join in such action. 

Mr. DILL. It has been done. If the other House wants a 
special session, of course, that is their privilege. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, let me inquire of 
the Senator from Ohio, if the Senator from Washington will 
permit.me, whether he thinks the House would be quite will- 
ing to starve the Interior Department out of existence? What 
makes the Senator from Ohio think that the House of Repre- 
sentatives would legislate so as to make no appropriation for 
the salary of the Secretary of the Interior, and the Assistant 
Secretary of the Interior, and the head of the Geological 
Survey, and the head of the Bureau of Mines, and the head 
of the Bureau of Education, and the head of the Bureau of 
Pensions, and other officers of that character? What makes 
the Senator believe that the House of Representatives, in 
order to establish this principle, would starve the Interior 
Department to death? 

Mr. FESS. To be very frank with the Senator from Mon- 
tana, the statement of the Senator from Ohio was due to 
the fact that it has been stated fo him that there was an 
agreement once, and that the agreement had already been 
acted upon in the Senate after a long controversy of weeks, 
and after that the Senate recalled the matter over which 
there was considerable controversy. I am of opinion, if the 
Senater will permit me, that the House would prefer to have 
a special session, which will not starve the Interior Depart- 
ment, but will bring the Senate into session. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Very good; that will be quite 
satisfactory to us. ` 

Mr. FESS. Probably that is what would be done, rather 
than pass a continuing resolution. That is what I am trying 
to get before the Senator from Washington, 

Mr. DILL. So far as I know, there is no ultimatum that no 
continuing resolution will be passed. That is a matter that can 
be met if it must be met. The fact of the matter is that this 
conference report has not previously been acted upon after a 
discussion as to what it contained. I am not charging bad faith 
on the part of anybody, but it went through without a realiza- 
tion on the part of Senators interested as to what it did con- 
tain, and this is the first time it has been up for action with a 
full consideration by Members of this body. 

Mr. FESS. The Senator from Ohio was in the Senate when 
the conference report was reported, and we acted upon it. I 
was not aware that there was anything at all in it that was 
prejudicial to any State. 

Mr. DILL. I am not charging bad faith or charging anybody 
with taking advantage. I mean to be fair about that. 

I want to call attention to another phase of this legislation. 
We have pending on the calendar in this body—I do not know 
what action has been taken in the other House—legislation pro- 
viding that the Federal Government shall appropriate money 
and furnish money to settlers on these projects. The Com- 


mittee on Irrigation and Reclamation of the Senate has con- 


sidered it and reported it out. It is not yet a law; it is not the 
policy of Congress in connection with reclamation projects. 
This bill, by means of this provision affecting only two States, 
proposes to compel the States to adopt policies in regard to 
reclamation projects which it has itself never yet adopted and 
takes advantage of the fact that the Legislature of the State of 
Washington, in its efforts to help ex-service men locate on lands 
in that State, passed similar legislation. It takes advantage of 
that as an excuse for putting this particular provision on the 
project in the State of Washington. 

As was stated a moment ago, a large sum of money has been 
spent to construct the extra units of the dam, making this 
water available on this Kittitas unit of the great Yakima 
project, and then, when we are ready to build the canals and 
the laterals, and make the land irrigable, they put upon us 


this special provision as a penalty, thinking that we are so 
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anxious to use the water and to have the project developed 
that we will accept it and it will constitute a precedent. 

It is unfair, it is unjust, and the Representatives of those 
States who have any realization and pride of their State 
rights will not submit to it in silence. I remind Senators that 
if legislation on other questions in which the Federal Govern- 
ment spends money in the States had such special provisions 
attached as these reclamation projects have they would not 
think for a moment of submitting to it. I called the attention 
of the Senator from New York a moment ago to the fact that 
if the road bill, with its general policy that all the States 
make appropriations and that each State shall match the ap- 
propriation of the Federal Government, treating all States 
alike, contained a provision that certain States should double 
the amount which the Federal Government offered them while 
other States should continue as they have continued, the Sen- 
ators representing the States discriminated against would 
be on their feet, and rightly so, fighting for the rights of the 
people they represent, Why? Because the good-roads pro- 
gram reaches eyery State in the Union. Reclamation reaches 
only certain Western States, and, as I have said, because in 
the State of Washington we are more nearly ready to run 
the water from the dam upon the dry land, the dam having 
already been built, they attempt to use this legislation on 
us first, and having established it as a policy, then they will 
extend it in the future. 

I am not complaining because the appropriation for the proj- 
ect in Oregon has not this provision attached to it. I do not 
think it should be attached. I am not complaining because 
the project in Utah has not this provision attached to it. I can 
not overlook the fact that the gentlemen who put on this 
provision were careful not to put it on the Utah project, be- 
cause the able Senator from Utah is the chairman of the 
committee over here, and they were careful not to put all 
these binding provisions on the projects of his State. I notice 
in looking through the discussion in the House that there 
were some provisions objected to, and points of order were 
made, and there were changes made, very wisely, I think, from 
the standpoint of those who wanted to get this legislation. I 
am not asking that these limitations be placed on other States 
which are starting new projects or new units. I am only 
asking that the State of Washington and the State of Montana 
shall be given the same treatment other States have which 
have new reclamation projects. 

What has been done by the people of the State of Wash- 
ington and by the people of the State of Montana that they 
should be penalized, that they should be bound by the law 
that their State legislatures shall make certain appropriations 
out of the taxpayers’ funds before they can have more new 
projects in their States? What is the reason for that? There 
is none, other than the fact that it is thought that it can be put 
over because it is on a big appropriation bill, and a big bill 
will not be permitted to fail because of these provisions. 

They know this legislation would not have a ghost of a 
chance of consideration even in the Senate if they brought 
it in as a separate bill for the project in Montana and in 
Washington and left the other projects without these provi- 
sions. But through the failure to insist upon the points of 
order in the House this general legislation is gotten on an 
appropriation bill, and a parliamentary situation has developed 
here in which we are told that the bill must fail or that we 
must submit. 

I think Senators here ought to be as jealous of the rights of 
other States as of their own. 

I believe that the right of the people of a State to have 
equal treatment with the people of other States is an inalien- 
able right. I think it ought to be inalienable in the minds of 
legislators. The greatest provisions of the Constitution, aside 
from the power to amend it, are in the first 10 amendments, 
which provide that there are certain inalienable rights that 
no majority, no President, no Congress, no court can take away 
from the individual. It is the glory of American citizenship 
that certain rights are inherent in American citizenship. The 
right of free speech and free press, the right to worship God, 
the right to have a trial by jury, the right of bail, the right to 
be protected against crnel and unusual punishment—those are 
inalienable rights belonging to the citizen. So I believe that 
a State has a right to claim that it has certain inalienable 
rights, too, and one of these inalienable rights is that when the 
Federal Government is spending money under a certain policy it 
shall treat the States alike. This is a great consideration, and 
when no special reason is shown or given by anybody in either 
branch of the Congress, why lay this burden on these two 
States? 


I do not believe in pleading for a section of the country or for 
a community merely because I represent it or asking for special 
favors, but when by law it is proposed that special penalties 
are to be put upon the people I represent I am driven, then, as 
the representative of the people who sent me here, to stand 
up and fight to the best of my ability, by calling the attention 
of Senators to the fact that if you permit this to be done to 
the State I represent and to the State of Montana, you must 
not expect us to assist in protecting you under similar cir- 
cumstances when some other legislation is presented. What 
would you think of us if your State were being used as an 
entering wedge for a general policy, which ought to be devel- 
oped as general legislation, simply by presenting it as part 
of an appropriation bill, and abusing a right? : 

I recognize that this conference report can be agreed to, 
because the four Senators representing these two States are 
not disposed to filibuster to the point of holding up all other 
legislation. We do not feel that we should go that far, but the 
very fact that we do not exercise that right—if the exercise of 
it were ever justified, it is justified on an occasion of this 
kind—ought to command more regard from Senators than if 
we did exercise it. 

It is said that there is such a thing as senatorial courtesy. 
There ought to be such a thing as State courtesy, and it de- 
mands that the representatives of all the States shall see to 
it that every State is given equal treatment, especially when it 
comes to legislation of this kind. 

I shall not take more time of the Senate. I only ask Sen- 
ators to turn the situation around in their minds and ask 
themselves what they would do if legislation affecting their 
State, along with other States, particularly penalized the 
States they represent while it gave other States treatment 
they had been receiving were presented. Senators can disre- 
gard that if they will, but they are setting a precedent which 
may come home to plague them. If you do this, Senators, you 
will be setting a precedent you will regret in years to come. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, I am extremely 
sorry that we find ourselves in the very serious predicament in 
which we do. The bill when it was considered in the House 
originally received practically no discussion. We are told here 
substantially that not a Member of the House had an opportu- 
nity to diseuss the bill or if he had an opportunity he was not 
disposed to discuss it at any considerable length, at least this 
very serious problem. Whether that was because of the rules 
of the House limiting discussion or for what reason I do not 
know; but this innovation, this revolution in the policy existing 
for 20 years with respect to irrigation projects passed through 
the House without any serious comment. 

The bill came over to the Senate. The Committee on Appro- 
priations of the Senate struck out those obnoxious provisions 
and there was not a dissenting voice in the Appropriations 
Committee in taking that action. 

The bill came back to the Senate, and the Senate without a 
dissenting voice ratified the action of the Appropriations Com- 
mittee. The bill went into conference, and the action of the 
Senate with respect to the various other irrigation projects has 
been agreed to by the conferees on the part of the House, but 
there are two projects which seem to have been singled out for 
this very exceptional and, to my mind, extremely outrageous 
proceeding. If the action putting into this bill regarding these 
two projects shall obtain with respect to all the irrigation 
projects of the West, it is a death knell to all irrigation. 

The State of Washington and the State of Montana will not 
submit to the dictation provided in this bill. I doubt if they 
could submit except by an amendment of their constitutions. 
The result is that as to those States the appropriation for these 
particular projects will be a nullity. There will be nothing 
done under them. As to the appropriation for the State of 
Montana, we are advised by the senior Senator from that 
State [Mr. Warsu] that they did not intend to use any of the 
appropriations for that purpose anyhow. But the distinguished 
Senator from Montana is looking to the future. He does not 
want this principle established, and I say that if it shall be 
considered as an established principle we might as well close 
up all the organizations for further development of irrigation 
in this country. 

Mr. SMOOT. I agree with the Senator. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. It seems to be a little more 
serious so far as the State of Washington is concerned. There 
they intended to use the appropriation for immediate consump- 
tion. Organization has already gone forward, and they are 
ready to experiment and begin the work of reclamation. 

If the bill is to pass, it means that that work will not be done, 
this provision will not be carried out, and so we may just as 
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well feel that as to those two appropriations, especially the | time and I think the only reasonable thing for us to do at this 


one for Washington, they have not been made at all. 

Mr. President, the situation confronting us is serious. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, right in that connection will 
the Senator yield to me? z 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico, I yield. 

Mr. SMOOT. I want to say that all the appropriations 
which were made in the deficiency appropriation bill which was 
passed in the beginning of the present session of Congress all 
die on June 30 of this year. Nothing was said about it, but 
this very project has $375,000 in that bill, and that extends 
the time for another year. I say to the Senator now that that 
is one of the three projects which goes back. It is a Senate 
amendment, and we can get it to the House as it is, and there 
is no intention on the part of the conferees of haying anything 
put on as to those items that is not put on all of them. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I understand that, but if the 
Senator will permit me, can the Senator give me any assurance 
‘that the House will aceept the amendment which provides 
that the $375,000 appropriated in the deficiency bill will be 
reappropriated for the coming fiscal year? Suppose the House 
rejects the amendment, 

Mr. SMOOT. ‘This is just what I want to say to the Sen- 
ator, as I said before. When I spoke to Mr. Cramton in rela- 
ition to the three projects that are compelled, under the rules, 
to go back to the House, I said, “Let us have an understand- 
ing about these before we sign the report.“ Mr. Cramton 
said, “We can not do that.” I said, “I want to know some- 
thing about it, anyhow.” He said, “I do not think we will 
haye any trouble about agreeing to the three items.” But he 
could not agree, because of the fact that it had to go to the 
House just as we passed it. I wanted to call the attention 
of the Senate to that situation. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I was just going to remark 
that there are a number of irrigation projects which will be 
seriously embarrassed and handicapped and obstructed unless 
the bill goes through at this session. 

Mr. SMOOT. Every appropriation which was made in the 
deficiency appropriation bill will die on June 30 of this year, 
and not a dollar could be expended between now and then. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. We are confronted with this 
situation. I was not one of the conferees, but I am sure I 
could not have added anything to the very excellent service 
which I am sure our conferees have tried to render. What 
position should the Senate take in these circumstances? We 
have relied on our conferees and no one has doubted the 
good faith, the hard work, and the intelligent effort of our 
conferees to come to some agreement. It is impossible for us 
as individual Senators to sense the situation as the conferees 
have done. They have sat upon the conference committee day 
after day. They have heard the arguments presented, and 
they come here and solemnly advise us that unless we accept 
the report there will be no general appropriation for the 
Interior Department at this session of Congress. I do not 
believe the Senate can. afford to take that step. 

It is asked here what about the future, and that if a few 
conferees of the House can force the Senate to accept this bill 
now they may do it at the next session of Congress and the 
next. I do not believe that is true, and I base that statement 
upon this fact: It appears here that the House never discussed 
the bill, that this question has never been presented to the 
Honse. I want to suggest that the Representatives of the 
great Western States, where these irrigation projects are put 


in operation, will see to it at another Congress that the House | 


will discuss these propositions. There is the place for us to go. 
We can not sit here as one branch of the Congress and say 
that we shall have this against the combined judgment of the 
House. 

If the House stands behind the conferees, we might as well 
close up the irrigation business now, but I do not believe the 
House does. I think we can be reasonably assured that when 
another appropriation bill comes before the House it will be 
discussed and the Members of the House from those States 
will see to it that no three men shall block these tremendous 
enterprises. 

So while I deplore the situation I do not see that there is 
anything else for us in reason to do than to accept the report 
of the conferees and take our chances with the next Con- 
gress. If the great Senators from the States of Washington 
and Montana will go to the Appropriations Committee of the 
House next year or call upon their distinguished Members in 
that body from those States, we will never be confronted with 
such a dilemma again. I think we have quite justified it this 


time is to accept the conference report. 

SEVERAL Senators. Vote! Vote! 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is upon agree- 
ing to the conference report [Putting the question.] The 
ayes appear to have it. 

Mr. DILL. I ask for a division. r 
On a division, the conference report was agreed to. 
RIVER AND HAREOR BILL 


Mr. JONES of Washington. I ask unanimous consent that 
tħe Senate proceed to the consideration of H. R. 11472, tbe 
river and harbor bill. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of 
the Whole, proceeded to consider the bill (H. R. 11472) au- 
thorizing the construction, repair, and preservation of certain 
public works on rivers and harbors, and for other purposes, 
which had been reported from the Committee on Commerce 
with amendments, 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, before we go further in the mat- 
ter may I ask what is the program of the Senator from Wash- 
ington for to-night? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I should like to get through 
with the bill if it be possible to do so. 

Mr. KING. I do not think we can pass the bill to-night. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I understand it is desired to 
run the session until close to 11 o’clock. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Let us proceed with it. 

Mr. KING. We will take our time. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, I ask unanimous 
consent that the formal reading of the bill may be dispensed 
with, and that the bill may be read for amendment, the com- 
mittee amendments to be first considered. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
request? 

Mr. KING. Just so it shall be read 

Mr. HOWELL. I object. 

Mr. KING. I desire that the bill shall be read textually; I 
do not care when it is read. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Washing- 
ton prefers a certain request. The Senator from Utah does not 
agree to it. 

Mr. KING. I say that I have no objection to agreeing to the 
request of the Senator from Washington, providing that at 
some stage of the proceeding the bill is read textually. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. The Secretary will read the bill, 
of course. 

Mr. KING. When I say “textually” I mean “textually” 
= not spasmodically or a sentence here and a paragraph 

ere. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Very well. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It is then agreed that the 
bill shall be read textually, and that committee amendments 
shall be first considered. The Secretary will read the bill. 
„ I object to dispensing with the reading of 

e ; 

i 5 PRESIDENT pro tempore. The objection comes too 
ate. 

Seo? HOWELL. Mr. President, I made my objection pre- 
ously. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Did the Senator object be- 
fore the Chair announced that the request of the Senator from 
Washington was granted? 

Mr. HOWELL. I did. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair must accept the 
statement of the Senator from Nebraska that he made the 
objection. > 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, it has been five or six minutes 
since the Chair submitted the proposition to the Senate. I 
understood that there was no objection. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Ne- 
braska [Mr. HowELL] has declared to the Chair that he did 
make objection before the Chair announced that there was no 
objection, and the Chair accepts the word of the Senator from 
Nebraska upon that point. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Did the Senator from Nebraska rise and ad- 
are the Chair and state his objection properly under the 

e 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair did not hear him, 
but he accepts the word of the Senator from Nebraska. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, I desire to say that I heard, 


| the Senator from Nebraska say that he objected to the request 


of the Senator from Washington, and he was standing in his 
place when he made the objection. 
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Mr. KING. I also heard the Senator from Nebraska object. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I ask to have the bill read. 

Mr. HEFLIN. If the Senator from Nebraska objected—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore, Does the Seuator from 
Nebraska withdraw his objection?’ ; 

Mr. HOWELL. I do not, sir. à 

Mr. JONES of Washington. The Senator from Nebraska, as 
I understand, insists upon the formal reading of the bill, so 
we shall have to proceed to read the bill through, Then we 
shall take up the committee amendments. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Then, the Senator from 
Washington merely asks that the Senate proceed with the con- 
sideration of the bill? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Certainly. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will read 
the bill. 

The Secretary proceeded to read the bill. 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, I rise to a point of order. 
The bill has been read twice, has it not? It is stated in the 
caption “ Read twice.” Is this the third reading of the bill? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. This is the formal reading 
of the bill. 

Mr. ASHURST. When was it “read twice“? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It has been read twice in 
the eye of the law. 

Mr. ASHURST. 
has been read twice. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The point of order is over- 
ruled. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

Mr. HOWELL, Mr. President, we are not able to hear the 
reading. 

Mr. FLETCHER. That is because of the noise in the Cham- 
ber ; it is not the reading clerk’s fault. 

Mr. HOWELL. We are unable to hear, Mr. President, the 
reading of the bill. There have been several sections that I 
have not heard at all. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The reading clerk finds diffi- 
culty in making himself heard in the noise that now exists in 
the Senate Chamber. Possibly the Senator from Nebraska 
does not realize that in the first reading the amendments pro- 
posed by the committee are not read. They constitute no part 
of the bill as it passed the House, and they are not read until 
they are proposed. 

Mr. HOWELL. I am not requesting that the committee 
amendments may be read at this time. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will continue 
the reading. 

The reading of the bill was resumed and concluded. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill is before the Senate 
as in Committee of the Whole and open to amendment. 8 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, I now ask unani- 
mous consent that committee amendments may be considered 
first. 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President, I insist upon the bill being 
read on three separate days under Rule XIV. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Ne- 
braska object to the request of the Senator from Washington? 

Mr. HOWELL. I do. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill is before the Senate 
as in Committee of the Whole and open to amendment. 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President, I object to the consideration 
of the bill until it has been read on three separate days under 
Rule XIV. 

Mr. SMITH. It has been read three times. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, as I understand 
that refers to the bill upon its introduction, 

Mr. SMITH. That is right. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Not after it has been introduced 
and referred to the committee. It has been read twice. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill has been read 
twice, and the formal reading has been already disposed of; 
and the bill is now before the Senate as in Committee of the 
Whole and open to amendment. 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President, do I understand that the bill 
does not have to be read a third time? 

1 PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill has been read 
twice. 

Mr. HOWELL. May I ask when it was read the first time? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It was read the first time 
when it was referred to the Committee on Commerce. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, I understand that amend- 
ments are now in order. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill is before the Sen- 
ate as in Committee of the Whole and open to amendment, 


But the caption, I repeat, states that it 


Mr. JONES of Washington. I ask unanimous 
committee amendments may be disposed of first. 

Mr. HARRISON. I have no objection to that. I was going 
to offer an amendment. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Nebraska 
has objected to that. 

Mr, JONES of Washington. I did not know that. 

Mr. HOWELL, Can not the bill be read again and the 
committee amendments read as they are reached? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. The Senator from Nebraska asks 
if the bill can not be read again, Will the bill have to be 
read another time? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair is of the opinion 
that it will not have to be read again. 

Mr. HOWELL. Very well. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. The Senator from Nebraska, as 
I understand, withdraws his objection to the consideration of 
committee amendments first. 

Mr. HOWELL. I withdraw it, Mr. President. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. FLETCHER. That is the regular order, anyhow. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair hears no objec- 
tion. The committee amendments will be read by the Secre- 
tary. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. And they are to be considered 
first, before other amendments, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. And first considered. The 
Secretary will state the amendments of the committee. 

The first amendment of the Committee on Commerce was, on 
page 1, line 7, after the word “designated,” to strike out the 
proviso in the following words: 


Provided, That no money shall be expended on the projects herein 
and hereby adopted during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1926, and 
that not to exceed $10,000,000 shall be expended thereon in any fiscal 
year thereafter, ~ 


consent that 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is upon agree- 
ing to the amendment. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I should like to ask the chair- 
man of the committee why this apparently wise provision was 
eliminated? There may be ample reasons, but I should like to 
know them. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, this provision 
was eliminated in the first place because none of this would 
be expended during the next fiscal year, as the appropria- 
tions for that year have already been made. This is simply 
an authorization. A limit of $10,000,000 a year was not 
deemed advisable, because conditions might make it much 
more economical to spend possibly a little more than $10,- 
000,000 upon these projects. The idea is that these projects 
will be carried on as rapidly as possible under the money that 
Congress may hereafter appropriate for this purpose. The 
Senator will understand that there is no appropriation that 
can be used for these projects now, or for the fiscal year 1926, 
unless Congress should make an additional appropriation. So 
the committee thought this proviso was unnecessary; not only 
unnecessary, but it might be injurions. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, as I understand this bill, it car- 
ries appropriations of more than 840,000,000 

Mr. JONES of Washington. This bill does not carry any 
appropriation. It simply adopts projects for which appro- 
priations hereafter will have to be made. 

Mr. KING. As I glanced at the report which was made, I 
understood that it contemplated an appropriation of $40,- 
000,000, 

Mr. JONES of Washington. It authorizes it. 

Mr. KING. Exactly. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. But it does not make the ap- 
propriation. 

Mr. KING. It authorizes an appropriation of $40,000,000, 

Mr. JONES of Washington. A little over $40,000,000. 

Mr. KING. It increases the authorization made by the 
House approximately $2,000,000. ” 

Mr. JONES of Washington. About $2,000,000. 

Mr. KING. How long does the Senator think it will require 
to expend the authorized appropriation of $40,000,000 plus? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. We are appropriating for the 
next fiscal year $40,000,000. It is expected that that will be 
expended during the next fiscal year. 

Mr. KING. Then what I stated was correct—— 

Mr. JONES of Washington. That applies to projects which 
have been heretofore adopted. . 

Mr. KING. There is another bill, then, carrying appropria- 
tions of $40,000,000? 
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We have to take what might 


Mr. JONES of Washington. 
We first authorize and 


be called two bites on these matters. 
adopt a project. 

Mr. KING. I understand. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Then it must be prosecuted 
under an appropriation made thereafter in another bill, The 
$40,000,000 we have appropriated is to be expended upon 
projects heretofore adopted. None of that can be spent upon 
these projects. 

Mr. KING. That is to say, we have passed appropriations 
WN $40,000,000, which were carried in the Army 

1? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. 
tion bill. 

Mr. KING. Now, we are asked to authorize projects which 
will cost $40,000,000 more? 

Mr. JONES of Washington, Yes. 

Mr. KING. And a portion of that $40,000,000 is to be 
expended during the next fiscal year? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. No. 

Mr. KING. No part of it? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. None of it will be spent during 
the next fiscal year. 

Mr. KING. Will any of the projects herein provided for 
call for appropriations in the coming year? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. No; except that there is a pro- 
vision in the bill for surveys to be made out of appropriations 
heretofore made, but none of the projects are to be carried on 
with money heretofore appropriated. 

Mr. KING. May I ask the Senator, so that I may be clear 
about it, as to the first amendment, on page 2: 


Saco River, Me., in accordance with the report submitted in House 
Document’ No. 477, Sixty-eighth Congress, second session, and subject 
to the conditions set forth in said document, 


Yes; in the military appropria- 


When will the work upon that project commence, and what 
will it cost, and where is the appropriation, if any, for it? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. The project will cost, it is esti- 
mated, $122,000, $20,000 of which is to be contributed by the 
locality. There will be no appropriation available for it until 
the fiscal year 1927. Whether any of the money appropriated 
for that fiscal year will be spent upon this or not we can not 
tell. If it is appropriated in a lump sum it will be placed on 
those projects which we have adopted, which the engineers 
deem to be the most urgent. So there may not be any money 
expended on this project for three or four years. 

Mr. KING, Does the Senator mean to say that any part of 
the $40,000,000 carried in the Army bill will not be spent upon 
some of the projects herein mentioned? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. None of it. None of that money 
can be spent upon projects adopted after the appropriation. 
That is for projects already adopted. 

Mr. KING. Are not some of these old projects? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. No. 

Mr. FLETCHER. No work can be done under any provision 
of this bill until an appropriation is made for it. 

Mr. KING. I understand that, if they are new projects. 

Mr. FLETCHER. They are all new projects. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. There may be some additions 
to projects, or modifications of projects. 

Mr. KING. They are not all new projects, because I have 
here hundreds of pages of reports, nearly all of which I have 
read, which show that many of these are old projects, Some of 
them received appropriations away back in 1877, 1887, and 
from then on down, 

Mr. JONES of Washington. That is true. This is the situa- 
tion with reference to river and harbor improvements. Sup- 
pose we adopted a project which called for a depth of 10 feet 
in a harbor or a river. When that is completed, then we might 
call for a project to make that 15 feet. That would be a new 
project within the meaning of the bill and the way the money 
is expended, Then, when that was finished, and we had a 
depth of 15 feet, we might have another survey and adopt a 
project to make the channel 20 feet, and that would be a new 
project. Those would be three different projects. 

Mr. KING, How many new projects are authorized by this 
bill? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I do not remember how many 
original projects are provided for. 

Mr. KING. I am treating the new projects in the same man- 
ner the Senator treats them. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I have not counted them. 

Mr. KING. Several hundred? 
Mr. JONES of Washington. 
that sense. 


They are all new projects in 


Mr. KING. How many are there, and what has the com- 
mittee determined the ultimate cost will be? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I do not remember the number, 
but I can tell the Senator the cost in just a moment. The 
items called for in the bill as it passed the House aggregate 
$39,151,000. 

Mr. KING. Does the Senator mean that is the full cost? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Yes. 

Mr. KING. I notice one item here is to cost $16,000,000. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Yes; that was down in Louisi- 
ana, and I believe was cut to $9,000,000. Then, the Los 
Angeles project was $17,000,000, and that has been ee down to 
about $10,000,000. 

Mr. KING. It is cut down to $6,500,000. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. What the Government would 
have to pay was cut down to $6,500,000. 

Mr. KING. I understand the Senator to say that all of these 
projects, several hundred of them, will not cost in the aggre- 
gate, no matter how long it takes to eonstruct them 

Mr. JONES of Washington. There are not several hundred 
of these projects. There are just about 50. 

Mr. KING. The Senator 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I am afraid the Senator is tak- 
pe in the survey items, There are a couple of hundred survey 
tems. 

Mr. KING. I am speaking of those, too. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Those are not projects. Those 
are surveys for projects. 

Mr. KING, It is contemplated that they will be put upon 
some }ill—— 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Oh, no. 

Mr. KING. It is contemplated that a large number of them 
will finally obtain appropriations as projects? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. There will probably be not more 
than one out of ten, possibly not that many. My recollection 
now is that about one out of twenty-five or twenty-six of the 
Surveys becomes a project. 

Mr. SIMMONS, What will be the total cost of all the sur- 
yeys? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. General Taylor estimated that 
the cost of the surveys, jueluding a supposition that one survey 
would cost $10,000, would be about $30,000. That $10,000 survey 
has been cut down so that he can make it in the office at 
practically no expense, 

Mr. FLETCHER. All the surveys will cost about $20,000. 

Mr. KING, May I ask the Senator, who is so much for 
economy, whether the $40,000,000 contemplated here, plus the 
$40,000,000 which we have already appropriated, is in har- 
mony with the Republican program of economy? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I understand that the Presi- 
dent will accept this proposition, but I will say frankly to the 
Senator that I did not vote in the committee for the bill. All 
the rest of the committee, however, were in favor of it. So 
I am standing by the committee. 

Mr. FLETCHER. . May I reenforce the chairman by say- 
ing that it is in harmony with the Republican platform and 
with the Democratic platform? 

Mr. KING. The Senator from Florida is a very able Demo- 
crat, and perhaps a better expounder of the Democratic plat- 
form than I am, but I confess I do not assent to his state- 
ment. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is upon agree- 
ing to the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, at the top of page 2, to insert: 


Saco River, Me., in accordance with the report submitted in House 
Document No. 477, Sixty-eighth Congress, second session, and subject 
to the conditions set forth in said document. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 2, after line 12, to insert: 

Hudson River Channel at Weehawken and Edgewater, N. J., in 
accordance with the report submitted in House Document No. 313, 
Sixty-eighth Congress, first session, and subject to the conditions set 
forth in said document. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 2, 
cut: 

Flushing Bay and Creek, N. Y., in accordance with the report sub- 
mitted in House Document No. 124, Sixty-eighth Congress, first session, 
and subject to the conditions set forth in said document. 


Mr. JONES of Washington. The committee authorized me 
to ask that that amendment be disagreed to. 


after lines 17, to strike 


- 
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Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, do I understand the chair- 
man to say that this language will be restored? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Yes. 

Mr. COPHLAND. I thank the Senator. I was about to ask 
that the Senate disagree to the amendment. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is upon agree- 
ing to the amendment. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The next amendment was, on page 8, line 5, after the figures 
“1923,” to insert “as submitted in Senate Committee on Com- 
merce print, Sixty-eighth Congress, first session, the provisions 
of which report shall apply from and after September 22, 
1922,” so as to make the paragraph read: 


Wilmington Harbor, Del.: The Secretary of War is hereby author- 
ized to modify the plans for the improvement of Wilmington Harbor 
in accordance with the report of the Chief of Engineers to the Secre- 
tary of War, dated December 20, 1923, as submitted in Senate Commit- 
tee on Commerce print, Sixty-eighth Congress, first session, the pro- 
visions of which report shall apply from and after September 22, 
1922. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 3, after line 16, to insert: 


Crisfield Harbor, Crisfleld, Md., in accordance with the report sub- 
mitted in House Document No, 855, Sixty-eighth Congress, first ses- 
sion, and subject to the conditions set forth in said document. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 4, line 8, after the word 
“document,” to insert the following proviso: Provided. That 
before entering upon the prosecution of the said project the 
Secretary of War shall require local interests to contribute 
toward the cost of said work the sum of $135,250, which amount 
shall be deposited in the Treasury and be applied toward the 
prosecution of the work of improyement herein adopted,” so as 
make the paragraph read: 

Norfolk Harbor, Va.: Channels in southern and eastern branches of 
the Elizabeth River in accordance with the report submitted in House 
Document No, 226, Sixty-elghth Congress, first session, and subject to 
the conditions set forth in said document: Provided, That before enter- 
ing upon the prosecution of the said project the Secretary of War 
shall require local interests to contribute toward the cost of said work 
the sum of $135,250, which amount shall be deposited In the Treasury 
and be applied toward the prosecution of the work of improvement 
herein adopted. 


Mr. JONES of Washington. The committee authorized me 
to ask the Senate to disagree to that amendment. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The next amendment was, on page 4, line 16, after the word 
“ session,” to strike out the colon and the following proviso: 
“ Provided, That before entering into negotiations for the 
acquisition of said canal local or other interests shall be re- 
quired to contribute the sum of $125,000, which amount shall 
be deposited with the Secretary of War and applied on the 
purchase price of the said canal,” so as to make the paragraph 
read: 

Inland waterway from Norfolk, Va., to Beanfort Inlet, N. C.: The 
Secretary of War is hereby authorized to purchase, as a part of said 
waterway, the existing Lake Drummond Canal, together with all prop- 
erty rights and franchises appertaining thereto, at a price of not 
to exceed $500,000, in accordance with the report submitted in Rivers 
and Harbors Committee Document No. 5, Sixty-seventh Congress, 
second session. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 4, after line 21, to insert: 

Beaufort Harbor, N. C., in accordance with the report submitted in 
Rivers and Harbors Committee Document No. 8, Sixty-cighth Con- 
gress, second session. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, at the top of page 5, to insert: 

Waterway between Charleston, S. C., and St. Johns River, Fia., in 
accordance with the report submitted in Senate Document No. 178, 
Sixty-eighth Congress, second session, and subject to the conditions 
set forth in said documents. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 5, after line 20, to 
insert: 

Charlotte Harbor, Fla., in accordance with the report submitted 
in House Document No. 113, Sixty-sixth Congress, first session. 


The amendment was agreed to. 


The next amendment was, on page 6, line 3, after the word 
“report,” to insert “except as to the conditions requiring local 
interests to contribute toward the first cost of said project,” so 
as to make the paragraph read: 


Bayou La Batre, Ala., in accordance with the report of the Board 
of Engineers for Rivers and Harbors submitted in Rivers and Harbors 
Committee Document No. 4, Sixty-eighth Congress, first session, and 
subject to the conditions set forth in said report, except as to the 
conditions requiring local interests to contribute toward the first cost 
of said project. 


Mr. KING. May I inquire of the Senator why in a very 
few of these matters provision is made for local contribution, 
but not in all? What is the principle determined upon which 
calls for local contribution? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, the committee 
has directed me to ask that the Senate disagree to all the 
amendments which the committee put in requiring contribu- 
tions, so, as far as the Senate action is concerned, that is 
uniform. I wish to say that personally I favor requiring con- 
tributions, and I stated to the committee during the considera- 
tion of this bill that when we have a river and harbor bill 
before us again, so far as I am concerned, I shall do all I can 
to have a minimum fixed contribution provided for. I may be 
the only one who will favor it, but I think it ought to be done. 
On the Pacific coast almost uniformly we have to put up about 
50 per cent in the carrying on of these projects, but that has 
not been a very general policy on the Atlantic coast. Person- 
ally I think we ought to have a pretty definite policy of that 
sort, but the committee would not favor it. 

Mr. KING. May I say to the Senator before he takes his 
seat that upon an examination of a very large number of these 
projects, as well as an examination of thousands of, pages of 
testimony with reference to other projects, I have discovered 
that there is a great deal of discrimination. It seems to have 
been the policy a number of years ago to make contributions, 
and contributions are made for many projects by local com- 
munities. In the bill there seems to be an almost complete 
absence of the policy which at one time or another obtained 
with respect to these projects. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Let me say to the Senator that 
just a few years ago—1 think four or five years ago—we put 
a general legislative provision in a bill requiring the engineers 
to report on the matter of contributions. That has become a 
fixed policy as to their recommendations. I have found in 
several cases the local engineer recommends contributions, but 
the division or district engineer and the Chief of Eugineers, 
considering the whole situation, have disagreed to those recom- 
mendations in many cases. Wherever the engineers and the 
Board of Engineers recommend contributions, I think in every 
ease it has been provided for here, but the action has been 
taken based very largely, if not entirely, upon the recommenda- 
tions of the Board of Engineers and the Chief of Engineers. 
I have expressed to the Senator my own personal view on the 
matter, but the committee action was not in accordance with 
my view. 

Mr. KING. Has the subject been considered by the com- 
mittee having the bills in charge as to what contributions 
shall be made and what policy shall be pursued? To illustrate 
what I mean, let us take the Mississippi River. As to a great 
artery such as that, I can understand there onght not to have 
to be contributions from the various States, but it is different 
as to little streams, such as we find in many of these projects, 
where there are 9,000 to 35,000 tons and many of which do not 
have more than 300,000 tons, and principally coal or some 
domestjc product just for the local advantage of the people. 
It does seem to me that to call such a stream a river under the 
interstate commerce clause of the Constitution calling for con- 
tributions from the Federal Treasury is absurd; but going 
that far and saying that it should come within the cognizance 
of the Federal Government, where the benefit is purely local, 
I can not understand the theory adopted by the committee by 
which they have excluded the policy which obtained in the 
past, at least with respect to many of these projects, of calling 
for local contributions. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. The committee has not excluded 
the policy followed in the past. I think the Senator will find 
that prior to four or five years ago the policy was just the op- 
posite and that very few times were contributions required. 
Otherwise, I will say to the Senator, that of course my view is 
very much the same; but that was not the view of the com- 
mittee as to wise action to take in connection with the bill. 

Mr. KING. The Senator will concede that many of the 
projects contained in the bill are shown by the report to be 
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purely local and that the tonnage carried upon them never can 
exceed more than a few thousand or, perhaps, in the aggregate 
100,000 or 200,000 tons per annum. 

Mr, JONES of Washington. That is probably true, and yet 
in a good many of these cases where the tonnage is small it 
may be distributed over quite a wide territory, and even then 
that would hardly warrant a contribution or at least would 
make it very difficult to secure. As a general rule, I will say 
again, I am in hearty accord with the principle of requiring 
some contribution in the cases where the benefits are very 
largely local. We have to contribute on the Pacific coast in 
almost every case. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment of the committee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Commerce was, on 
page 6, after line 17, to insert: 


Sabine-Neches waterway, Texas: The modification of the project 
recommended in House Document No. 234, Sixty-eighth Congress, first 
session, is hereby authorized. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, at the top of page 7, to insert: 


Freeport Harbor, Tex., in accordance with the report submitted in 
Rivers and Harbors Committee Document No. 10, Sixty-eighth Congress, 
second session, and subject to the conditions set forth in said document. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 7, after line 4, to insert: 


Galena River, III.: Funds for the removal of the dams in the 
Galena River which were rendered useless by the abandonment of the 
Galena River Lock, under authority of the river and harbor act of 
September 22, 1922, may be allotted from appropriations heretofore 
or hereafter made by Congress for the improvement, preservation, and 
maintenance of rivers and harbors. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 7, after line 20, to strike 
out: 


The improvement of the Mississippi River from the mouth of the 
Ohio River to the northern boundary of the city of St. Louis, in ac- 
cordance with the existing project, with a view to completion within a 
period of five years from and after the passagé of this act in accord- 
ance with the general provision berein made as to completion of 
projects, and for the purpose of securing a navigable channel with a 
minimum depth of 8 feet and a minimum width of 300 feet, with 
sufficient additional width around the bends in said river to afford 
convenient passage for tows of barges now in use upon said river. 

The improvement of the Mississippi River from the northern bound- 
ary of the city of St. Louis to Minneapolis, Minn., in accordance 
with the existing project, with a view to completion within a period 
of five years from and after the passage of this act in accordance 
with the general provision herein made as to completion of projects, 
and for the purpose of securing a permanent navigable channel with 
a minimum depth of 6 feet and a minimum width of 200 feet, with 
a reasonable additional width around the bends in said river. 

The improyement of the Missouri River from its mouth to the 
upper end of Quindaro Bend, in accordance with the existing project, 
with a view to completion within a period of five years from and 
after the passage of this act in accordance with the general proyi- 
sion herein made as to completion of projects, and tor the purpose 
of securing a permanent navigable channel with a minimum depth 
of 6 feet and a minimum width of 200 feet, with a reasonable addi- 
tional width around the bend in said river. 

The improvement of the Ohio River from Pittsburgh to Cairo, in 
accordance with the existing project, by the construction of locks and 
dams with a view to completion within a period of five years from 
and after the passage of this act in accordance with the general 
provision herein made as to completion of projects and for the pur- 
pose of securing a navigable channel with a minimum depth of 9 
feet. 


Mr. REED of Missouri. Mr. President, I ask just a moment 
to present a brief statement on the amendments just stated. 
The language which is stricken out, which was in the House 
text, and which Senators will find beginning at the bottom of 
page 7, line 21, is as follows: 

The improvement of the Mississippi River from the mouth of the 
Ohio River to the northern boundary of the city of St. Louis, in 
accordance with the existing project, with a view to completion within 
a period of five years from and after the passage of this act in 
accordance with the general provision herein made as to completion 
of projects, and for the purpose of securing a navigable channel with 
a minimum depth of 8 feet and a minimum width of 300 feet, with 
sufficient additional width around the bends in said river to afford 
convenient passage for tows of barges now in use upon said river. 


On page 8, beginning at line 7, it is proposed by the com- 
mittee to strike out the following language: 

The improvement of the Mississippi River from the northern 
boundary of the elty of St. Louis to Minneapolis, Minn., in accordance 
with the existing project, with a view to completion within a period 
of five years from and after the passage of this act in accordance with 
the general provision herein made as to completion of projects, and 
for the purpose of securing a permanent navigable channel with a 
minimum depth of 6 feet and a minimum width of 200 feet, with a 
reasonable additional width around the bends in said river. 

There is a similar provision with reference to the Missouri 
River which is found beginning at line 17, on page 8. 

The point I want to call to the attention of the Senate is 
that the language of the bill as passed by the House requires 
these two projects to be completed within five years. They 
were adopted in 1910, if I recall correctly, and were to be 
completed within 10 years, If the money had been appro- 


! priated from time to time as contemplated in the original 


plan, these rivers would have been completed in exact accord- 
ance with the provisions of the present bill, except that the 
present bill provides for an additional width around bends of 
the river. That udditional width is found to be necessary be- 
cause of the fact that the barge lines are now being operated 
upon the Mississippi River and operated with great success, but 
the barge tows are so large that they can not successfully 
round a bend where the channel is only 200 feet in width. 
One of those barge tows will haul to-day and is hauling to-day 
a burden of freight that will equal the haul of three or four 
or five or six large freight trains. 

-The charge for trafic upon these streams is 80 per cent of 
the railroad rate, This reduction in rate is not limited to the 
towns along the river banks, but because of the fact that the 
railroads are establishing joint rates with the -boat lines its 
benefits are extended to points several hundred miles away 
from the streams themselves. So the project is not in any 
sense local but affects directly the entire Mississippi Valley, 
The Mississippi Valley embraces the richest agricultural terri- 
tory in the world. There is no farming district anywhere on 
the globe that is comparable with this great valley, the drain- 
age of which from the foot of the Alleghenies to the foot of 
the Rockies empties into the Mississippi and Missouri Rivers, 


The original projects, if carried out, would have been com- 


pleted before this time, but they have not been completed 
largely because the war interfered with appropriations for the 
projected interior improvements of the country. 

The main difference between the House text and the propo- 
sition of the committee lies in the fact that the committee 
project proposes to strike out the clause requiring these 
projects to be completed within five years from this date. As 
to that—and I shall be very brief, because I appreciate the 
fact that Senators desire to get away—I have this to say: 
First, when we undertake the improvement of a river or a 
harbor and invest our money in an improvement it is, gener- 
ally speaking, of no use until the improvement is completed. 
To illustrate, something like 40 or 50 years ago we adopted a 
project for the improvement of the Ohio River. Subsequently 
that project was changed. Nearly 25 years ago we adopted 
the plan of building something like 42 or 48 dams for the pur- 
pose of producing navigation in that river. Some 35 of those 
dams have been built; almost 25 years have been consumed in 
their building; and yet not a single boat can in low-water 
Seasons enter the Mississippi from the Ohio, because two or 
three or four of those dams remain uncompleted. When they 
shall have been completed, then all the traffic of the great 
Ohio River, which would equal the traffic of an entire Euro- 
pean kingdom, will be turned into the Mississippi River; but 
we have been losing the interest for 30 or 40 years upon the 
initial investment in that stream and are unable to realize its 
benefits because the final work has not been completed; for, 
as everyone knows, a bridge across a river is utterly useless 
if one span, or even 10 feet, of it be left out. So the im- 
provement of the channel of a river is equally of no utility if 
there be a single sand bar or a single shoal that must be 
crossed over. It is a wasteful and outrageously useless method 
of the expenditure of the public money. 

Now, Mr. President, I ask that the text of the House bill 
be allowed to remain as it is on page 7, beginning in line 21, 
and running over to and including line 8, on page 9. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator permit an in- 
quiry? I desire to ask the question in good faith and for 
information. à 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. KING. If the provision in the House bill, which has 
been stricken out by the committee, shall remain, will the 
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Improvement which the Senator from Missouri has in mind 
be completed within a period of five years? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. That is the command of the bill. 

Mr. KING. Is there sufficient appropriation made, or will 
it call for future appropriations in order to execute that com- 
mand? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. It will call for future appropriations 
in any event. These projects, the Senator will understand, 
were adopted years ago; they are accepted projects, and the 
only question is whether we shall have in the bill a command 
that they shall be executed within five years or whether their 
completion shall be left to the indefinite future. 

Mr. KING. Will recent surveys necessitate a change in the 
original plan? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Not at all. 

Mr. KING. Those original plans, then, could be executed 
and give the depth of channel which the Senator desires? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. So far as I know, yes. If I am 
wrong, the chairman of the committee will correct me. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. My attention was diverted and 
I did not catch the reading of the substitute which the Senator 
from Missouri has proposed. Fs 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I have not offered a substitute: I 
ask, first, that the House language in the bill be retained. 

Mr. FLETCHER. In other words, that the committee 
amendment be disagreed to. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. The Senator spoke to me the 
other day and he showed me a couple of amendments, which 
I understood he was going to propose as a substitute. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I did. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Those amendments were satis- 
factory to me, but I did not understand the Senator was going 
to insist upon, the retention of the House text. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I thought I was entitled to call at- 
tention to the House text, and to ask the Senate for its opinion. 
but I did not want to lose the right which I thought I had 
gained from talking with the chairman of the committee, if my 

oposition is turned down, to have accepted the amendment I 
aag shown to him. I did not want at all to jeopardize that 

ght. 

Mr. JONES of Washington, The Senator from Missouri 
asks that the Senate disagree to the committee amendment 

. proposing to strike out from line 21, on page 7, to line 8, on 
page 9. Those are really all separate amendments, although 
they are not so numbered. 

Mr, REED of Missouri, Yes. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. As to the improvement of the 
Mississippi from the month of the Ohio to St. Louis, I merely 
wish to say that I have a letter here from the Chief of Engi- 
neers, stating that that section is being now investigated under 
a resolution passed by the Committee on Rivers and Harbors 
of the House, pursuant to law, and asking for an examination 
with a view of having an additional foot in depth and an ad- 
ditional depth at the bends. The Chief of Engineers states: 


The investigation called for by this resolution is now in progress 
and report thereon will be made as soon as practicable, but probably 
not during the present sesslon of Congress. 


So the matter is being investigated, and I think we ought, as 
we do in all such cases, wait until the report of the engineers 
comes in. So I ask that the amendment of the committee be 
agreed to and that the suggestion of the Senator from Missouri 
be voted down. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. There is a little difference. One 
proposition that is involved is the question of completing this 
project within five years. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Yes. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. While the other is a foot of addi- 
tional depth. 

In view of the statement which has been made by the’chair- 
man of the committee, however, I shall not insist upon a dis- 
agreement to the committee amendment, provided the Senator 
later on accedes to the amendment which I shall offer and 
which I showed to him. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. To the amendment which the 
Senator showed me the other day I have no objection. 

Mr. FLETCHER. The first question will be on the adoption 
of the committee amendment. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. The first question is on the 
adoption of the committee amendment from ‘ine 21, on page 
7, to line 6, on page 8. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Mr. President, it appears to me that 
there can be no conflict between the proposition that we find 
in the House bill to complete this project in five years and a 
survey that has been undertaken by the Army engineers at the 
present time, 


Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, if the Senator 
will permit me, I will state frankly with regard to the five-year 
proposition that there is another provision in the bill, as it 
came from the House of Representatives, in section 2, which 
makes the five-year proposition apply to all the projects that 
have heretofore been adopted. 

The President sent a letter to the chairman of the committee 
with a memorandum submitted by the Director of the Budget 
Bureau, General Lord, in which he calls attention to the fact 
that if this provision of the bill in relation to the five-year pro- 
posal shall be adopted there would at least be a moral if not 
a legal obligation to make appropriations that in five years 
would complete the projects in the bill and those heretofore 
adopted. 

That would require an appropriation of over $60,000,000 a 
year; and the President stated that that was contrary to his 
program of economy. I will say frankly that it was simply a 
statement of fact; the President merely advised to that effect; 
that was all; but if we do not follow that suggestion, then we 
will perhaps have no bill. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I think the Senator from Min- 
nesota has the floor. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. I will yield to the Senator from Wis- 
consin, if he wishes to ask a question. 

Mr. LENROOT. I should like to ask the Senator from Wash- 
ington if the five-year proposition be adopted, may it not really 
mean there will not be any appropriations for any of the other 
projects in this bill until after the end of the five years, be- 
cause of the moral obligation to give the others preference 
under a five-year program? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. That probably would follow. 

Mr. LENROOT. Certainly. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Of course, as to the particular 
projects which are under way they would be carried forward. 

Mr. LENROOT. I say outside of those. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Generally speaking, I shonld 
say the Senator from Wisconsin is correct. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Minne- 
sota yield to the Senator from Missouri? 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. I yield to the Senator from Missouri. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. By my silence I do not want to 
accede to the statement of the Senator from Wisconsin. I do 
not think that the adoption of the command as to completing 
these projects or a statement concerning these projects with a 
view to completing them within five years will interfere with 
any appropriation being made by Congress. I understood the 
Senator to mean that. I think I must have misunderstood him. 

Mr. LENROOT. If I may explain what I had in mind, 
Congress in the next fiye years is going to do just as it has 
been doing, namely, determine upon a maximum sum which 
it thinks can be afforded for expenditure on rivers and har- 
bors. If it is $60,000,000—and that is more probably than will 
be determined upon—that whole $60,000,000 would have to be 
expended upon the existing projects, and not one of the new 
projects in this bill would receive a dollar until after the end 
of the five-year period. That is what I mean. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I understand the Senator’s point. 
Of course, that might follow if Congress did not in any way 
safeguard ft, but still the Congress would have command of 
the situation. However, I do not desire to prolong the dis- 
cussion, because I am anxious to expedite the consideration of 
the bill. Let me say, however, to my colleague from Minnesota 
that I have been over this matter pretty thoroughly with the 
chairman of the committee and I am satisfied that the best we 
are going to get—and when I say “we” I mean those who are 
particularly interested in the Mississippi River—is the propo- 
sition which I am going to submit as a substitute as soon as 
we reach page 8, and which is to the effect that the channel 
shall be widened at the bends of the river, which will enable 
a boat line carrying commerce to get up the stream. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Mr. President, I can not yield further 
until I say at least a few words and call attention to the 
suggestion of economy which has been raised. I want you to 
remember, Mr. President, that this project was initiated in 
1907, 18 years ago. The policy of Congress has been from 
year to year to spend a little something every year upon it. 
The project is at this time not finished. As a matter of fact, 
because the project is not finished, a great deal of dredging 
that is done this year will have to be done over again next 
year, and from year to year, because the channel on account 
of not being finished is not self-cleansing. If a Government 
dredge dredges a part of the channel this summer, when the 
spring floods come, carrying down all kinds of débris and silt, 
that material fills in the channel again. 
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I also want to call attention, on page 55 of the report, to 
the reference to this project in these words: 


The modification of the project made in the bill will not increase 
the cost of its completion. It is believed the work can be done at a 
cost considerably under this estimate if funds are furnished so that 
the project can be completed within five years. 


Why, of course they will save money if they can complete 
it within five years, because when the project is completed 
the channel will be self-cleansing, and we will not have to con- 
tinue to appropriate money from one Congress to the other in 
order to clean the channel that we cleaned a year or two ago. 
Another thing is that if it is completed within five years we 
will have a channel upon which we can have the navigation 
of boats. This project has been dragged out now for 18 years. 
If this policy is continued it will very likely drag on for 
another 18 years, and the Government dredges will be taking 
out the same stuff from year to year and having it washed 
back again in the spring. 

The quotation from the report that I read had to do with 
the Mississippi River from the mouth of the Ohio River to 
St. Louis. In the next paragraph we have the report on the 
Mississippi River from St. Louis to Minneapolis; and here 
we also find the same recommendation, that it be completed 
within the next five years because it will save considerable 


expense. 
On page 56 we have the project of the Missouri River from 
Kansas City to its mouth, and here we also find these words: 


It is believed that if funds are furnished sufficient to complete 
the project within five years a considerable saving can be made from 
this estimate. 


That seems to me to be real economy. The proposition that 
the committee makes has about the same logic that a man 
would show if he put one shingle on his roof every other day 
and kept the process going for about 10 years. By the time 
he had the last shingle on the first shingle would be rotten, 
and he would have to start in all over again before he would 
have a roof on his house. If it is the intention of the Con- 
gress to initiate projects according to the surveys that are now 
to be made all over the United States, and the same policy that 
we have followed in the last 25 years is to be continued in the 
future, we are going to have Government dredges all over the 
United States, and it will be about 300 years before we will 
have any rivers upon which we can have navigation. 

It would seem good logic and good policy to finish some of 
these projects, so that we can use these rivers, instead of 
dragging it out and dragging it out without finishing it so 
that we can use a river. 

Here is a report. I do not know who wrote it. I take it 
that it is based upon the estimate of engineers that if these 
propects can be finished in five years a great deal of money 
will be saved to the Government. That is economy; but the 
main thing is that if we finish these projects in five years we 
will have navigable rivers upon which the freight ef the coun- 
try can be transported at a great deal less than it costs to 
transport that freight now. So it seems to me to do other- 


wise is not economy. It may be a kind of a pantomime of 


economy that we can talk about, but there is no real economy 
in this action. It is nothing but waste. 

Under this policy the Mississippi River will be dredged for 
the next 50 years without getting any nearer to any trans- 
portation than we have now. So I think I shall ask the Senate 
to reinsert the language of the House, in the interest of 
economy, and in order that before we are all dead we may 
be able to use the Mississippi River to transport the wheat 
of the Northwest down to the Gulf of Mexico, and to transport 
the coal from the South up to the North, where we have long 
winters, and where we use a lot of coal. The heavy freight 
of the country can be transported on the Mississippi River 
when we finish this project. The people will benefit. Ac- 
cording to this report, we can do it for less money than we 
ean if we drag out the project. It will mean that the Atlantic 
Ocean will be taken up right through what is now called the 
Mississippi Valley, and the entire interior of the country will 
have the benefit of water transportation. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, may I interrupt the 
Senator? 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Certainly. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Suppose in the next appropriation bill for 
rivers and harbors the demand should be, and that should be 
the policy and the rule laid down that we must all stand by, 
that the total amount shall not exceed $40,000,000. That lump 
sum will have to be used by the engineers in carrying on the 
work already under way, the various projects heretofore 
adopted; and if we require that the projects specified here shall 


be completed within the period of five years that means, of 
course, a very large apportionment of the lump-sum appropria- 
tion to these projects, and we will be favoring these particular 
projects, and using probably one-fourth of the entire appro- 
priation for the completion of these projects, and all the other 
projects throughout the country will be deprived of enough 
money actually to carry on the operations already under way. 

That is the danger of this limiting period of five years. The 
policy is to make & lump-sum appropriation and leave it for the 
engineers to determine, under the direction of the Secretary 
of War and the Chief of Engineers, where that money can be 
most economically used and with the greatest usefulness; and 
they set out the various projects where it is to be used. It 
would not be safe to limit them to a certain time for the com- 
pletion of certain projects, because they would have to allot to 
those projects more of this lump-sum appropriation than they 
would be entitled to if we are to carry on and do justice to 
the other great projects throughout the country, It is best to 
leave the matter open for the engineers to allocate this lump- 
sum appropriation, whatever it may be, because if it is large 
enough to cover a period of five years they will use it in 
that way on these projects and complete them as far as pos- 
sible; but we do not know the size of the lump-sum appro- 
priation. Next year it may be less than $40,000,000. It may 
be ouly $30,000,000. We can not tell about that, but certainly 
we can not expect that it will be enough to complete these 
projects within a period of five years and at the same time 
take eure of the other projects heretofore adopted throughout 
the country. 

Mr. SHIPSTHAD. I see the Senator’s point. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Mr. President, will the Senator par- 
don me a minute? 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Yes. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I realize the situation we are in, in 
the last hours of a session, with no time properly to debate or 
consider this great question. If we had time to debate it, L 
would contend here very strenuously for the retention of the 
House text; but I know that if we get this bill through at all 
we shall have to take what the committee will give us. 

I do not mean that the committee have been ungenerous in 
their estimate, nor in any manner to criticize them. I only say 
that I do not agree with this construction which they place 
upon the policies of our internal improvement, and I should like 
to have an opportunity to submit that matter to the delibera- 
tion of the Senate and the House of Representatives. But the 
committee have differed, and if we get this bill through we 
must get it through very quickly; so | am waiving what I con- 
sider a substantial right in order to further this legislation. 

I want to say, however, while I have the floor by the courtesy 
of my friend from Minnesota, that I have no patience whatever 
with this miserable talk about economy which begins at the 
finger towels in the White House and extends itself even to the 
abolition of drinking cups, and that tells us that the way to 
economize in a country is to fail to prepare ourselves to take 
advantage of its natural resources. There is no policy so 
| wasteful as that which refuses to use those advantages which 
God and nature gave to a people because it involves a little 
| initial expense. 

On the Mississippi River, with a Government boat line that 
| has now cost us $10,000,000, we have carried freight for the 
past four years at 80 per cent of the cost of railroad trans- 
portation. We did it at a profit upon the Mississippi last year 
| of a half million dollars, and we put aside in a sinking fund 
an enormous and an unjustifiable amount to recoup the 
Government for its primary expense. That freight reduction 
was made im the teeth of circumstances that onght to have 
almost placed an embargo upon commerce. There were bars 
in the river which a few thousand dollars would have removed, 
and upon those bars at low water the great tows of barges 
that were being pushed by modern power boats were stuck at 
a tremendous loss. There were curves in the river so sharp 
| that these great tows that extend for six or seyen hundred 
| feet in front of the power boats could not make the curves. 
| There was a lack of wharves, that disappeared in the face of 
| railroad competition 50 years ago and are now reappearing. 
There was the lack of modern facilities for loading and un- 
| leading boats. There was the lack of ceoperation between the 
railroads and the boat lines. There was the refusal upon the 
part of the railroads, in many instances, to make joint rates. 
| There were all of a thousand other disadvantages that accom- 
| pany the installation of a new business, or the reinauguration 
| of an old and destroyed business. And yet, in the face of it, 
we hauled freight for 80 per cent of the price charged by the 
railroads, although the railroads paralleling the river have 
| charged a lower rate than any other place in the United States. 
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of America, and have done it for many years because of po- 
tential, if not actual, river transportation. 

To say that this mighty force that nature and nature's God 
gave to us shall not be utilized, and to say that in the name of 
economy, is the veriest dribble and slobber that ever fell from 
the lips of man. I have no patience with it. I know what we 
must expect now, but I give notice that if I am living at the 
next session of Congress we will settle the question of whether 
it is economy to starye a horse to death who can earn a thou- 
sand times his feed, to deny the use of the great natural 
resources of our country in the miserable name and false name 
of a hypocritical economy, 

I intend to analyze this question of economy when the time 
comes, but just now I say to my friend, whose pardon I beg 
and whose indulgence I have overreached, that I think we must 
accept what we may get. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Mr, President, I want to say to the 
Senator from Florida that I did not rise for the purpose of 
doing any other section of the United States an injustice, but 
it seems that if any of these projects are worth anything at 
all—and we have spent a lot of money on them—they are worth 
finishing. We have been 18 years on this project, and we have 
not finished it yet. This is a proposition to make transporta- 
tion possible over 600 miles of river. 

What would one think of a railroad company building a 
line 600 miles long that would take 18 years to complete the 
road, and then not have it more than 53 per cent finished? If 
we go on at the same rate at which we have been proceeding for 
the last 18 years, it will take us another 18 years before we 
can use the Mississippi River for transportation. I fail to see 
the economy of it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. WapswortH in the chair). 
May the occupant of the chair address a question to the chair- 
man of the committee? Is it the intention of the Senator from 
Washington to consider all of the language stricken out at the 
bottom of page 7 and extending over to line 8, on page 9, as 
one amendment, or as two or more amendments? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. There are four paragraphs, and 
they should be treated as separate amendments, I ask that 
they be treated as separate amendments. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. May the Chair ask the Sena- 
tor from Missouri if his proposed amendment is by way of 
correction of the House language, or is it a complete substitute 
for that language? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I ask unanimous consent that 
the first paragraph may be treated as a separate amendment, 
and that the committee amendment may be agreed to. Then 
the Senator from Missouri will offer a substitute for the second 
and third paragraphs. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Then the question is on the 
committee amendment, to strike out, commencing on line 21, 
page 7, and extending to line 6, on page 8. The paragraph will 
be read at the desk. 

The reading clerk read as follows: 


The improvement of the Mississippi River from the mouth of the 
Ohio River to the northern boundary of the city of St. Louis, in 
accordance with the existing project, with a view to completion 
within a period of five years from and after the passage of this act 
in accordance with the general provision herein made as to com- 
pletion of projects, and for the purpose of securing a navigable 
channel with a minimum depth of 8 feet and a minimum width of 
800 feet, with sufficient additional width around the bends in said 
river to afford convenient passage for tows of barges now in use 
upon said river. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment of the committee was, on page 8, to 
strike out lines 7 to 16, inclusive, as follows: 


The improvement of the Mississippi River from the northern 
boundary of the city of St. Louis to Minneapolis, Minn., in accord- 
ance with the existing project, with a view to completion within a 
period of five years from and after the passage of this act in accord- 
ance with the general provision herein made as to completion of 
projects, and for the purpose of securing a permanent navigable chan- 
nel with a minimum depth of 6 feet and a minimum width of 200 
feet, with a reasonable additional width around the bends in said 
river. 


Mr. REED of Missouri. Mr. President, in place of the pro- 
posal of the committee I move to strike out on page 8, from 
line 7 to line 16, of the House text, and to insert the follow- 
ing amendment. I have submitted it to the chairman of the 
committee, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will state the 
amendment. 

The Reaping CrerK. On page 8, strike out lines 7 to 16, 
inclusiye, and in lieu thereof insert: 


The improvement of the Mississippi River from the northern boun- 
dary of the city of St. Louls to Minneapolis, Minn., in accordance 
with the existing project with a view to securing a permanent navi- 
gable channel with a minimum depth of 6 feet and a minimum width 
of 200 feet, with a reasonable additional width around the bends 
in said river, 


Mr. JONES of Washington. That makes substantially no 
change in the project, and I have no objection to it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment proposed by the Senator from Missouri. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mis- 
souri yield to the Senator from Minnesota? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I yield to my friend from Minne- 
sota. He yielded to me for half an hour a little while ago. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD, I ask the Senator in what respect this 
amendment would change the existing project. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. It changes it only in providing for 
additional width around the bends. That is all we get out of 
it. It would make it so that large barges carrying freight 
could turn the corners, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment of the committee was, on page 8, begin- 
ning with line 17, to strike out: 


The improvement of the Missouri River from its mouth to the upper 
end of Quindaro Bend, in accordance with the existing project, with 
a view to completion within a period of five years from and after 
the passage of this act in accordance with the general provision herein 
made as to completion of projects, and for the purpose of securing a 
permanent navigable channel with a minimum depth of six feet and 
a minimum width of 200 feet, with a reasonable additional width 
around the bend in said river. 


Mr. REED of Missouri. I offer the following amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will state the 
amendment. 

The Reaptne Crerx. On page 8, to strike out lines 17 to 
25 of the House text, and insert in lieu thereof: 


The improvement of the Missouri River from its mouth to the 
upper end of Quindaro Bend in accordance with the existing project 
with a view to securing a permanent navigable channel with a 
minimum depth of 6 feet and a minimum width of 200 feet, with a 
reasonable additional width around the bends in sald river. 


Mr. SHIPSTEAD. May I have the amendment stated again? 

The reading clerk again read the amendment. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. I have no objection to the amendment, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment of the committee was, on page 9, to 
strike out lines 1 to 8, both inclusive, as follows: . 


The improvement of the Ohio River from Pittsburgh to Cairo, in 
accordance with the existing project, by the construction of locks 
and dams with a view to completion within a period of five years 
from and after the passage of this act in accordance with the general 
provision herein made as to completion of projects and for the 
purpose of securing a navigable channel with a minimum depth of 
9 feet. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
EXECUTIVE SESSION 

Mr. CURTIS, I move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate proceeded to 
the consideration of executive business. After five minutes 
spent in executive session, the doors were reopened. 

RECESS 


Mr. CURTIS. I move that the Senate take a recess, the 
recess being, under the previous order, until 11 o'clock to- 
morrow. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate (at 11 o'clock 
p. m.) under the order previously entered, took a recess until 
to-morrow, Friday, February 27, 1925, at 11 o'clock a. m. 


NOMINATIONS 
Erecutive nominations received by the Senate February 26, 1925 
APPOINTMENTS IN THE REGULAR ARMY 
FINANCE DEPARTMENT 


Brig. Gen. Kenzie Wallace Walker to be Chief of Finance, 
with the rank of major general, for the period ending June 30, 
1926, with rank from February 24, 1925. 


1925 
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CHEMICAL WARFARE SERVICE 

Brig. Gen. Amos Alfred Fries to be Chief of Chemical War- 
fare Service, with the rank of major general, for the period 
ending March 27, 1925, with rank from February 24, 1925. 

[Nore: The period for which each of the above-named officers 
is nominated is the remainder of the period of four years which 
he is now serving as chief of his branch, with the rank of 
brigadier gerferal.] 

Brig. Gen. Amos Alfred Fries to be Chief of Chemical War- 
fare Service, with the rank of major general, as authorized by 
an act approved February 24, 1925, for the period of four years 
beginning March 28, 1925, with rank from February 24, 1925. 
His present term of office expires March 27, 1925. 

[Notr.—Brig. Gen. Amos Alfred Fries was nominated to be 
Chief of Chemical Warfare Service, with the rank of brigadier 
general, January 29, 1925, and was confirmed January 31, 1925. 
This message is submitted for the purpose of giving him the 
rank authorized by the act of February 24, 1925.] 


APPOINTMENTS, BY TRANSFER, IN THE REGULAR ARMY 
FIELD ARTILLERY 


Second Lieut. Felix Marcinski, Air Service, with rank from 
June 12, 1924. 
INFANTRY 


Second Lieut. James Frederick Howell, jr., Air Service, with 
rank from June 12, 1924. 

Second Lieut. Paul Albert Pickhardt, Air Service, with rank 
from June 12, 1924. 

Second Lieut. Ralph Arthur Koch, Air Service, with rank 
from June 12, 1924. 

Second Lieut. William John Renn, jr., Air Service, with 
rank from June 12, 1924. 

PROMOTIONS IN THE REGULAR ARMY 
To be lieutenant colonel 


Maj. John Preston Terrell, Coast Artillery Corps, from Feb- 
ruary 21, 1925. 
To be majors 
Capt. Charles Samuel Ritchel, Infantry, from February 21, 
1925. 
Capt. Thomas Guerdon Hearn, Infantry, from February 21, 
1925. 
* To be captains 
First Lieut. John Clayton O Dell, Quartermaster Corps, from 
February 21, 1925. 
First Lieut, Fred Chase Christy, Infantry, from February 21, 


1925. 
To be first lieutenants 


Second Lieut. Henry Franklin Hannis, Corps of Engineers, 
from February 19, 1925. 

Second Lieut. Arthur Lee McCullougti, Corps of Engineers, 
from F 21, 1925. 

Second Lieut. Edward Albert Routheau, Field Artillery, from 
February 21, 1925. 

PROMOTIONS AND APPOINTMENTS IN THE Navy 

Capt. Noble E. Irwin to be a rear admiral in the Navy, from 
the 23d day of February, 1925. 

Commander Lewis B. Porterfield to be a captain in the 
Navy, from the 16th day of February, 1925. 

Lieut. (junior grade) Martin Nyburg to be a lientenant in 
the Navy, from the Ist day of February, 1925. 

Ensign Addis D. Nelson to be a lieutenant (junior grade) 
in the Navy, from the 3d day of June, 1924. 

Asst. Paymaster Charles E. Leavitt to be a passed assistant 
paymaster in the Navy, with the rank of lieutenant, from the 
Bist day of December, 1924. 

Asst. Paymaster Edwin H. Bradley to be a passed assistant 
paymaster in the Navy, with the rank of lieutenant, from the 
Ist day of January, 1925. 

Chaplain George B. Kranz to be a chaplain in the Navy, with 
the rank of commander, from the 2d day of July, 1924. 

Chaplain Milton H. Petzold to be a chaplain in the Navy, 
with the rank of commander, from the 9th day of August, 1924. 
' Chaplain Garrett F. Murphy te be a chaplain in the Navy, 
with the rank of commander, from the 3d day of November, 
1924. 

Chaplain John W. Moore to be a chaplain in the Navy, with 
the rank of commander, from the 3d day of November, 1924. 

The following-named citizens to be assistant dental surgeons 
in the Navy, with the rank of lieutenant (junior grade), from 
the 16th day of February, 1925: 

Otis A. Peterson, a citizen of Minnesota. 

Sidney P. Vail, a citizen of Nebraska. 

Leon M. Billings, a citizen of Minnesota. 


Theodore D. Allan, a citizen of Massachusetts. 

John M. Thompson, a citizen of Oklahoma. 

Boatswain Elmer J. Cross to be a chief boatswain in the 
— 5 to rank with but after ensign, from the 20th day of July, 

Boatswain John Weber, jr., to be a chief boatswain in the 
on to rank with but after ensign, from the 20th day of July, 

Gunner James H. Kane to be a chief gunner in the Navy, to 
8 with but after ensign, from the 20th day of November, 

Pay Clerk Clarence C. Walling to be a chief pay clerk in the 
Nayy, to rank with but after ensign, from the 20th day of 
November, 1924. 

Carpenter George E. Mumma to be a chief carpenter in the 
Navy, to rank with but after ensign, from the 20th day of 
April, 1924, 

PosTMASTERS 
ARKANSAS 


John L. Hyde to be postmaster at Tillar, Ark., in place of 
J. W. Cheairs, removed. 

GEORGIA ; 

John H: Hendrix to be postmaster at Hawkinsville, Ga., in 
123 of J. P. McGriff. Incumbent's commission expired June 

4. 

James R. Taylor to be postmaster at Tallulah Falls, Ga., in 
place of Calvo Lee. Office became third class October 1, 1923. 

Marion Lucas to be postmaster at Savannah, Ga., in place 
of Marion Lucas, resigned. 

Semora E. Brandon to be postmaster at St. Marys, Ga., in 
place of H. F. Rudolph. Incumbent's commission expired 
August 29, 1923. 

William A. Garrett to be postmaster at Roopville, Ga., in 
1 G. E. Pentecost. Office became third class January 

James C. Lee to be postmaster at Franklin, Ga., in place of 
aan: Lane. Incumbent's commission expired February 4, 

Louise C. Riddle to be postmaster at Davisboro, Ga., in place 
ri 5 og Riddle. Incumbent's commission expired November 

Carlton P. Sanders to be postmaster at Carnesville, Ga., in 
place of A. A. Addison. Incumbents commission expired J uly 
28, 1923. 

ILLINOIS 


William C. Nulle to be postmaster at Union, III., in place 
of W. F. Koch, remoyed. 
Robert F. Sexton to be postmaster at Kansas, III., in place 
5 = W. Briscoe. Incumbent’s commission expired June 5, 
IOWA 


Millie Hoffman to be postmaster at Central City, Iowa, in 
— of E. W. Penly. Incumbent’s commission expired June 5, 
1 


KANSAS 


Neva F. Batterton to be postmaster at Preston, Kans., in 
place of R. L. Coburn, resigned. 
KENTUCKY 


Rebecca Green to be postmaster at Barbourville, Ky., in place 
of W. F. Amis. Incumbent's commission expired February 4, 
1924, 

Mary H. Buckler to be postmaster at Loretto, Ky., in place of 
M. H. Buckler. Office became third class January 1, 1925. 

Leonard E. Daniel to be postmaster at Jeff, Ky., in place of 
L. E. Daniel. Office became third class July 1, 1924. 


MICHIGAN 


Charles C. Kellogg to be postmaster at Detroit, Mich., in place 
of J. W. Smith, resigned. 

Effie M. Fanning to be postmaster at Boyne Falls, Mich., in 
place of G. L. Olsson, resigned. 


MINNESOTA 


Henry E. Milbrath to be postmaster at Princeton, Minn., in 
place of M. M. Briggs, deceased. 

Oscar F. Lindstrom to be postmaster at Lindstrom, Minn., 
in place of J. M. Benson. Incumbent’s commission expired 
June 5, 1924. 

Wilfred D. Oleson to be postmaster at Isanti. Minn., in place 
of N. J. Enquist. Incumbent's commission expired June 5, 
1924. 
` Mathilda V. Morell to be postmaster at Grandy, Minn., in 
place of E. V. Engstrom, resigned. 
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Elizabeth Richardson to be postmaster at Delano, Minn., 
in place of H. J. Bock. Incumbent’s commission expired June 
5, 1924. 

Arthur McBride to be postmaster at Walker, Minn., in place 
of G. A. Phelps. Incumbent’s commission expired June 5, 1924. 

Charles ©. Gilley to be postmaster at Cold Spring, Minn., 
in place of Ignatius Kremer. Incumbent’s commission expired 
June 5, 1924. š 

Rollo F. Dean to be postmaster at Blue Earth, Minn., in 
place of W. J. Murphy. Incumbent’s commission expired June 
5, 1924. 


MISSISSIPPI 


Kate R. Latimer to be postmaster at Shaw, Miss., in place of 
M. E. Ratliff, deceased. 

Ada Duckworth to be postmaster at Mendenhall, Miss., in 
place of R. H. Coke, Incumbent’s commission expired July 28, 
1923. 
Fired Little to be postmaster at Greenwood, Miss., in place of 
L. H. Humphreys, resigned. 


MISSOURI 


Bert G. Ozenbaugh to be postmaster at Watson, Mo., in place 
‘of W. H. Good. Office became third class October 1, 1924. 


NEW JERSEY 


Frank W. Cassedy to be postmaster at Cape May, N. J., in 
place of Sol Needles. Incumbent's commission expired June 5, 
1924. à 

Richard A. Jessen to be postmaster at Keansburg, N. J., in 
place of A. C. Broander, deceased. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Luther L. Bryant to be postmaster at Roxobel, N. C., in 
place of J. T. Jileott. Office became third class October 
1, 1924. 

Sidney A. Padgett to be postmaster at Ellenboro, N. C., 
jaa pas of J. P. Stockton. Office became third class October 

1 

? 


NORTH DAKOTA 


Hugh Roan to be postmaster at Portal, N. Dak., in place of 
| Hugh Roan. Incumbent’s commission expired April 23, 1924. 


OKLAHOMA 


Frederick W. Galer to be postmaster at Nowata, Okla., in 
place of J. H. Shufeldt, deceased. 
OREGON 
William A. Massingill to be postmaster at Lakeview, Oreg., 
lin place of F. P. Cronemiller, deceased. 
- PENNSYLVANIA 


Harry J. Burns to be postmaster at Soudersburg, Pa., in 
place of M. L, Zimmerman, resigned. 

C. Maurice Hershey to be postmaster at Paradise, Pa., in 
place of Howard Kemrer. Incumbent's commission expired 
June 5, 1924, 

PORTO RICO 


Pablo Vilella, jr., to be postmaster at Lares, P. R., in place of 
Reinaldo Paniagua, jr., resigned. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 

William B. Wright, jr., to be postmaster at Shelton, S. C., 
in place of W. B. Wright, jr. Office became third class October 
1, 1924. . 

TEXAS 

Leslie W. Garrett to be postmaster at Quitman, Tex., in place 

of H. G. Robinson, deceased. 
VERMONT 


Donald D. Hoover to be postmaster at St. Thomas, Vt., in 
place of L. C. Brothers, resigned. : 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Oscar E. Carlson to be postmaster at Dehue, W. Va., in place 
of O. E. Carlson. Office became third class April 1, 1924. 

Alvin L. Elkins to be postmaster at Blair, W. Va., in place 
of V. S. Browning, Office became third class July 1, 1924. 


WISCONSIN 


Ellsworth N. Harris to be postmaster at Mineral Point, Wis., 
in place of George Crawford. Incumbent’s commission expired 
June 4, 1924. 
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CONFIRMATIONS 
Evecutive nominations confirmed by the Senate February 26, 
1925 
POSTMASTERS 
CALIFORNIA 
Wallace P. Rouse, Thermal. 
TENNESSEE 
Minna M. Carson, Old Hickory. 


WISCONSIN 
Lynn L. Merrill, Princeton. 


REJECTION 


Executive nomination rejected by the Senate February 26, 1925 
POSTMASTER 
Thomas W. Allgood to be postmaster at Loganville, Ga. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuunspay, February 26, 1925 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon, and was called to order by 
the Speaker. 

The Chaplain, Rey. James Shera Montgomery, D. D., offered 
the following prayer: 


We thank Thee, O God, that Thou dost reveal Thyself unto 
us as a blessed heavenly Father, full of compassion and 
plenteous in mercy. We would humble ourselves in Thy pres- 
ence, for we are conscious of our needs and unworthiness. Let 
Thy will and work appear unto us, and may this day be just 
what it should be. Thou dost minister unto us that we may 
minister unto others; so enable us to do good and no harm, 
Whether the lessons of our own lives be easy or difficult, help 
us to accept them cheerfully, for growth in the Christian vir- 
tues lies this way. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and 
approved. 


CHANGING VALUE OF THE DOLLAR 


Mr. STENGLE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks by publishing a specially written article 
by Prof. Irving Fisher, of Yale University, on the changing 
value of the dollar. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks by printing an article by 
Prof. Irying Fisher. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The article is as fqllows: 


To the person who can not understand that money changes, and 
that a thousand dollars to-day is apt to be very different from a 
thousand dollars last year or next year, the postman’s argument that 
he is poorer now than he was in 1913, seems unreasonable, “ He 
got $1,200 in 1913,” they say, “and has since been raised 50 per 
cent, getting $1,800 to-day, Surely he ought to be satisfied.” But 
money has changed in purchasing power so that $1,800 to-day is 
worth only 1,044 “ pre-war dollars.” 


THE USE OF MONEY 


If this is true then the postman really hasn't $600 a year more 
than he had in 1913 except on paper. On the contrary, in actual 
purchasing power he has $166 less. The dollar of to-day and the 
dollar of 1913 are very different in purchasing power although the 
same in weight of gold. The $600 raise in terms of gold, or of 
money representing gold, is not a real raise, He can not eat gold, 
nor clothe and shelter himself with it. He must convert his gold 
or his money—into food, clothing, and shelter. The question then 
becomes: Will his $1,800 to-day buy him more of these things now 
than his $1,200 bought him in 1913? 


THE COST OF LIVING : 

Every one knows that the cost of living has increased, and that he 

pays more for food, rent, and clothing than before the war, A man 

could probably tell exactly how much more he personally pays now 

for rent, for instance. But he has little idea how much for all the 

people in the country together the cost of living has increased, in 
short, what the average increase has been. 


THE ECONOMIST’S ANSWER 


The United States Bureau of Labor Statistics is one of the organ- 
izations that has figured this out. They have found out how much 
on the average, rents and foods and clothing, etc., increased in price 
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every year during the war, and since. They found that by September, 
1924, food cost 47 per cent more than in 1913, clothing 72 ½ per cent 
more, housing 68 per cent more, fuel and light 79 per cent more, 
house furnishing goods 115 per cent more, and miscellaneous items 
101 per cent more. In general, or on the average, the entire cost 
of living had increased 70.6 per cent above 1913. By the end of 
1924 the average increase was about 73 per cent. 


A POOR BUDGET 


Of course, it is not necessarily true that the 1913 rates were well 
balanced. The cost to-day of handling first-class mail is only 1% 
cents (speech of the Hon. CLYDE KxLLr, House of Representatives, 
February 4, 1924) per ounce, This is the only major service of the 
Post Office that is now paying its way. Special delivery just about 
pays for itself, and there is a gain to the Post Office on postal say- 


THE POSTMAN’S SALARY IN TERMS OF PURCHASING POWER ings. All other services are being rendered at a loss. The deficit on 


While this has been going on the salaries of postmen haye increased 
in dollars from $800 to $1,400 for the beginners and from $1,200 to 
$1,800 for the highest grade, What does this mean in terms of pur- 
chasing power Can the postman afford to live in the same sort of 
place, eat as good food, and wear as good clothes as he could in 1918? 
When the index number of the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics 
tells us that the cost of living has advanced 73 per cent above the 1913 
level it really means that to-day $1 is worth 58 pre-war cents. That 
is, $1 to-day will buy in bread and butter, shelter, clothing, ete., only 
what 58 pre-war cents bought in 1913. Therefore, the $1,400 of the 
beginner in the post office to-day is worth only 81.400 & 0.58, or 812 
pre-war dollars, or a trifle over the $800 his grade got before the war; 
while the $1,800 of the highest-grade postman to-day is worth only 
$1,800 X 0.58, or 1,044 pre-war dollars, much less than the $1,200 this 
grade received before the war. To bring up the 1,044 pre-war dollars 
which he now virtually receives to the $1,200 formerly received, he 
needs a further “raise” of 15 per cent. Such an increase of 15 per 
cent would make his salary 2,070 of to-day'’s dollars, instead of the 
$1,800 he now gets. Then his standard of living could remain at least 
as good as it was before the war. 


COST OF LIVING BEFORE 1913 


and on fourth class, only 5 per cent. (Speech of the Hon. CLYDE KELLY, 
House of Representatives, February 4, 1924.) The chief beneficiaries 
under the insufficient charges for post-flice service are the magazines 
and the newspapers, who pay about one-half the rate quoted above on 
second-class mail mailed by the public, It would seem that chiefly 
because magazines and newspapers are getting more than they pay for 
the postmen are getting less than they are worth, There is no reason 
why rates should not be so changed as to make each class of mail at 
least self-supporting. In no case should the postman be the goat. 


REDUCTION OF FEDERAL GOVERNMENT RESPONSIBILITY 


Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent to extend my remarks in the Recorp by printing a 
statement made before the Committee on Rules. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas asks unanimous 
consent to extend his remarks in the manner indicated. Is 
there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, leave having been 
obtained, there is being printed herewith copy of a resolution 
pending before the Rules Committee, together with a statement 
made before that committee with reference thereto. 

I wish it clearly understood that in what is said no reflec- 
tion upon the personnel of Federal bureaus and departments 
is intended. Whatever of criticism there may be is directed 
against the policy of government under which bureaucracy 
develops and not against those who are carrying out that 
policy. I hope there will be no confusion on this point. 

The resolution is as follows: 


The reason that 1913 is usually chosen as a base year is simply that 
it represents the price level just before the war, before the unusually 
sharp rise of prices in the last 10 years, But in all probability the 
rates of pay in 1913 were not fair, for the cost of living had been 
steadily rising since 1896 and salaries of postmen of the highest grade 
had risen only $200, and had therefore declined in purchasing power. 
To-day, in spite of the increased wealth of the country, in spite of their 
$800 increase in annual money wages, the highest-grade postman is get- 
ting only about three quarters as much as he got in 1896, though he is 
handling more work. 

As a matter of fact, however, the best time to take as a base would 
be not 1896, when the cost of living was extraordinarily low, nor 1913, 
after a great rise, but a period midway between times, when prices were 
not extremely high nor extremely low, such as, say, 1904, when the 
highest-grade postman received one and one-fifth times as much as he 
does now. 

The following table shows in the last column what the real income 
of the highest-grade postman has been from time to time, expressing 
that income in invariable units, the 1913 or pre-war dollar: 


Whereas the vast increase since its organization of the territory in 
which the Federal Government has jurisdiction, the natural develop- 
ment in such territory, and the shift of new governmental responsibil- 
ity to the Federal Government have created an aggregate of Federal 
responsibility, which is overloading its machinery and rendering it 
increasingly difficult to discharge with efficiency and economy through 
the agencies at its command either its original or its acquired respon- 
sibilities, and under which increasing responsibilities it is difficult, if 
not impossible, to prevent the Federal Government from becoming 
distinctively bureaucratic in its operations: Therefore be it 

Resolved, ete., That a joint committee of three Members of the 
Senate, to be appointed by the President pro tempore of the Senate, 
and three Members of the House, to be appointed by the Speaker of the 
House of Representatives, is hereby created and directed to examine 
into the conditions set forth in the preamble hereof and to examine as 
to how and in what way the Federal Government may either increase 
its efficiency or get relief from the overburden of its present govern- 
mental responsibility so as to bring and keep such responsibility 
within its capacity efficiently and economically to discharge. 

Sec. 2. That said joint. committee * * is authorized to 
+ œ * send for persons and papers relating to the subjects under 
investigation and to confer with the governors, members of the legisla- 
tures, and other officials of the several States. And it shall be 
its duty, and it is hereby directed, to report its findings, conclusions, 
and recommendations to the next session of the Congress. 


The CHAIRMAN. We will be pleased to hear you now, Mr. SUMNERS. 


(3)=() X(2) 


“3 
9 dollars Equivalent 


Date in pre-war 
dollars 


THE COST OF STAMPS HAS BEEN REDUCED 


It is not fair to argue that Uncle Sam must keep wages down be- 
cause of the Post Office deficit. Rather should the adjustment be the 
other way round. The rate for postmen's services should be adjusted 
to keep pace with the falling value of the dollar. If the 2-cent postage 
on letters was fair before the war, we ought to pay the equivalent of 
that 2 cents now, which is about 3½ cents. The 2 cents we continue 
to pay now is the equivalent only of 1.16 pre-war cents, Likewise post 
cards cost now only about fifty-eight one-hundredths of a pre-war cent. 
To cost the same as in 1913 they should cost about 1.73 cents of 1925. 


WHAT WB SHOULD PAY 


Staremext or Hon. Harrox W. Scuners, Mun or CONGRESS FROM 
THE TATE or Texas z 


Mr. Spuxrns. Mr. Chairman, this resolution proposes the creation 
of a joint committee to investigate and report back to the next Con- 
gress, if it is able to determine, how the Federal Government may be 
relieved of its governmental overload, in order that it may be able 
thereby properly to discharge its Federal duties. That is the primary 
purpose, Conferences with State officials and, as far as practicable, 
with the people, are contemplated. I shall address myself therefore 
to the merits of the resolution as well as to the expediency of grant- 
ing a rule. 

Let us consider briefly the condition in which the three branches 
of the Federal Government find themselves at this time. First, the 
legislative branch, 


If the pre-war rate was just, we ought now to pay about 1 cent for 
every 244 ounces on second-class matter, about 14 cents a pound on 
third class, about 10 cents for the first pound and 7 cents for each 
additional pound on fourth-elass matter (second zone), instead of the 
present rate of 5 cents and 1 cent. 


LXVI— 300 


second-class matter is about 70 per cent; on third class, 37 per cent; 
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THE LEGISLATIVE BRANCH 


In the legislative branch of the Government, gentlemen know from 
‘observation and from experience that matters of tremendous importance 
are acted upon without the membership, generally speaking, having 
had an opportunity te give the consideration which safety and good 
legislation require. Congress must have to do with the vast country 
between the oceans, from Canada to Mexico, with the Territory of 
Alaska extending up inte the Arctic region; to the south in the West 
Indies are the Virgin Islands and Porto Rico; farther down is the 
Panama Canal Zone; out in the middle of the Pacific Ocean are 
the Hawaiian Islands; and on the other side of the earth are the 
Philippines. Congress not only has to legislate for this territory in 
interstate, national, and international matters, but under our present 
system Congress is more and more being called upon to legislate as 
a State legislature, going further and further into the domain of State 
responsibility. 

There are thousands of bills coming in each session. If Congress 
legislates wisely it must not only study the proposed legislation, but 
it must know the conditions in the sections of the country with which 
it deals. If a personal reference will be excused, during vacations 
I go into the country and get all the first-hand information I can. 
But there are several States I have never been in. I have not been 
in Alaska, the Virgin Islands, the Hawaiian Islands, or the Philip- 
pines, and yet I must help to legislate for them. We have our com- 
mittee work; we are called upon by our constituents to aid them in 
getting consideration of their matters with these bureaus which we are 
creating; and thousands of letters must be replied to in the course 
of a session. It is not a question of the ability of the present 
membership of Congress, but of human capacity. I do not care whom 
the people send here, this accumulated governmental responsibility 
ean not properly be discharged by them. Nobody thus pressed can 
give the time and thought to the problems of the Federal Government 
which those problems require. There is not the slightest use for us 
longer either to deny or to undertake to hide that fact. That condi- 
tien has to do net merely with efficiency but with the possibility of 
efficiency. 

DELEGATION OF RESPONSIBILITY TO COMMITTEES 


In trying to take care of the ever-increasing demands the Congress 
has already divided itself into what in many respects are little legis- 
lative bodies—we call them committees, but they are more than com- 
mittees as committees were originally intended to function. The 
Members of Congress, not because they will to do it, but because 
they are compelled to do it, follow to a dangerous degree the judg- 
ment of these small groups of men as distinguished from their own 
independent judgments based upon knowledge. It is beyond human 
capacity. 

DEVELOPMENT OF A BUREAUCRACY 


Not only that, but even with this dangerous arrangement, which 
increases capacity to handle volume at the sacrifice of safety, the leg- 
islative branch of the Government can not take eare of its overload, 
so it makes a further sacrifice by turning over important legislative 
powers to the various rapidly multiplymg bureaus of this Govern- 
ment; that fs to say, the Congress will enact a general law and 
delegate to these bureaus the power to legislate as to details. We eall 
their inactments rules and regulations. But in practical operation, in 
so far as the average citizen is concerned, they are laws. Not only that, 
but there is given to these bureaus the powers te construe the rules and 
regulations which they make and the power to enforce them—the three 
powers of government. Contrary to our traditions, to our philosophy 
ef government, contrary to all the things we profess to believe and 
against all the warnings of history, we are placing the three powers 
of government—legislative, executive, and judicial—into the hands of 
the same personnel, and that an appointed personnel. 

Not only has that happened and is happening to a greater and 
greater degree each year, but, as the power delegated to these bureaus 
accumulates around the heads of the bureaus, those nearer to direct 
responsibility îm turn are compelled to pass them on down to sub- 
ordinates and from these subordinates to other subordinates, until the 
point is reached where some subordinate many times removed from 
anybody whom the people have had the opportunity to elect goes to 
the private citizen carrying with him all the powers of the great 
Federal Government. 

When he goes to that individual he does not go as one whom that 
individual has had a voice in selecting. He goes not as a responsible 
agent of popular government, responsible to the public; he goes as an 
appointed governor of the private citizen. As a practical proposition, 
what can the private citizen 2,000 miles from this Capitol do to resist 
such an agent of the great Federal Government? That is the test. 
We have gone so far in Increasing numbers and in increasing Federal 
powers that there fs not, in fact, any elected person who in good con- 
science can be held responsible for the acts of these appointed persons. 
There are now between 500,000 and 600,000 persons scattered over 


this vast territory operating the machinery of the Federal Governs 
ment. Only 533 of them are elected by the people, and all of them are 
Jocated here in Washington, one little spot on the eastern border. 
There is no elected person whom it can be charged knows what the 
individuals of this appointed personnel are doing. 

THE JUDICIAL BRANCH 


Passing to the judicial branch of the Government, The thing which 
has happened with regard to the Federal judiciary is very interesting 
and indicative of whet has happened with reference to the imcrease of 
governmental responsibility in the other branches of the Government. 
Until 1891 practically all appellate jurisdiction in the Federal system 
was vested in the Supreme Court of the United States. At that time 
Congress created circuit courts of appeals to relieve the Supreme Court. 
We now have nine of such cireuit courts exercising appellate jurisdic- 
tion, much of which formerly the Supreme Court had. 

Notwithstanding that, the Supreme Court, in the judgment of 
this Congress, is compelled to haye further relief and by a unani 
mous vote of both Houses a bill was passed shifting much of the 
obligatory. jurisdiction from the Supreme Court to these circuit 
eourts of appeals. But no such possibilities of relief for the other 
two branches are to be found in our system. There can be but one 
President and but one Congress. It is true the State governors and 
State legislatures afford possibilities of Telief, but instead of moving 
legislative and executive responsibility away from Washington, as 
we are moving judicial responsibility away from Washington, the 
current of movement is toward Washington, the point where the over- 
load already is, 


THE EXECUTIVE BRANCH 


I beg to direct your attention now to the executive branch of the 
Government. There is but one man belonging to that branch of the 
Government, the President of the United States, elected hy the people, 
and that only in a qualified sense. Under the President there are 
more than 500,000 people on the Federal pay roll, operating the 
machinery ef that one branch of the Government. I shall not dis- 
euss the element of expense, of unnecessary burden upon the tax- 
payers, of the system which we have developed of having Federal 
officers and State officers working at the same governmental jobs, 
or of the policy of sending the tax gatherers into the States to 
collect money from the people, bringing it up to Washington and 
sending it back to the people from whom it was collected, or rather 
whatever part of it has not been eaten up by the army of nearly 
600,000 Federal employees now on the pay roll, and fooling the people 
into the belief that they are getting something for nothing from 
Uncle Sam. I am talking about the result of this policy of concen- 
tration upon general governmental efficiency, without regard-to cost: 

Has anybedy little enough sense to imagine—when the duties of 
the President, dealing with all sorts of international questions and 
great national questions are considered, with the duty to make recom- 
mendations to Congress, the duty to examine and the power te veto 
every bit of legislation that we pass here, the necessity to make nomi- 
nations of all the chief officers, and to do hundreds of other things— 
that Calvin Coolidge or anybody whom God has ever created or ever 
will create can supervise and direct any considerable part of what is 
being done by these 500,000 people who are operating the executive 
machinery of this Government within our own territory out among 
the States everywhere and into the farthest corners of the earth? 
Of course, he does not know what they are doing. And yet he is the 
only elected person of all that half million people, the only one directly 
responsible to the peeple. 

There is no use complaining of bureaucracy so long as the total of 
governmental responsibility concentrated in Washington is beyond the 
capacity of a government of the representative type to discharge. 

When the capacity of the ordinary machinery of the Federal Goyern- 
ment becomes overloaded, these bureaus are the only agencies to which 
the overload can be shunted. Whenever these bureaus have transferred 
te them sueh pewers of government as it is necessary now to place in 
them, and they exercise those powers without effective supervision by 
elected agents of the people, as is now the case, we have a great Federal 
bureaucracy far toward its full development, regardless of what the 
Constitution provides. 


NATURE AND DEVELOPMENT OF OUR SYSTEM OF GOVERNMENT 


In this connection I would like to say a few things about our 
Constitution, which I believe pertinent to this consideration. I will 
only attempt to touch a few high points. I am convinced that much 
of our confusion and of our diffieulty has come from our acceptance 
as actual facts the mythological tales peddled over this country by 
“Fourth of July orators” and others of like sort as to the origin and 
nature of our system of government. These stories are all very fine 
and thrilling, and during our formative period were helpful, no doubt, 
to hold us together until we could develop into a nation, but they are 
utterly hurtful and confusing since that stage of national development 
has passed and the serious prosaic tusk of operating the governmental 
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machinery which was established has come to challenge the genius of 
this generation. We must get it out of our heads that the “fathers” 
established a self-adjusting, self-operating, bomb-proof, fool-proof gov- 
ernment. Our histery runs counter to the fairy tales told to us by 
these Fourth of July orators.” The“ fathers,” all honor to their 
memory, were too wise, and too patriotic, to attempt so impossible a 
thing as is ascribed to them, They well understood—those who 
assembled in the State constitutional conyentions and those who as- 
sembled in the Federal convention to complete the work begun in the 
State conventions—they understood that written constitutions can 
not create a popular government, but that popular governments create 
written constitutions. The “fathers” in 1787 understood that the 
constitution of popular government inheres in the nature of things; 
that it can no more be placed in the pages of a book than can a living 
human being be written into the pages of a book, What they wrote 
was descriptive, declaratory, interpretative, facilitatory, in a sense 
fixatory, and was suppletental to the State constitutions which had 
already been adopted. i 

In so far as our Constitution is written, and in the sense that it is 
written, for each citizen, it is to be found in the document called the 
“constitution” of his State; there is where most of his constitution 
is to be found; and in the Federal Constitution, They are parts of 
the same thing, In theory, no; in fact, yes, We have passed the 
theorizing stage and are dealing with the facts of government now, 

I am taking a little time here, because I am convinced that there 
are a few basic things which we must get straightened out before we 
can properly consider what we should do in our present circumstances 
or how to do it. 

Our Constitution within historical times has been in process of de- 
yelopment under natural law since the second century. I can not 
coyer that. It is an important thing, however, to have in mind. As 
a bearing upon our own task, it is necessary for us to have in mind also 
that in our own country we have passed through two periods and are 
now in the third. It would be more exact to say that we have passed 
through one period and are in the second. The colonial period was in 
fact a part of the formative period of our separate national develop- 
ment, 

During the formative period of our National Government, of any 
national government, where different territorial units are brought to- 
gether into one governmental organization, there is tremendous pres- 
sure from the inside outward. During that period strength moves—it 
seems to move naturally—to the point of weakness. That is the period 
of concentration of governmental power, naturally and properly so. 

A constitution, written words, can never hold within itself the ele- 
ment of cohesive strength, especially among a people whose philosophy 
of government was expressed in the words of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendenee, which became the battle cry of the Colonies, that govern- 
ments “derive their just powers from the consent of the governed.” 

During that period the Constitution acted as does the tape of the 
horticulturist, binding parts of different plants together. But the 
tape does not unite. It can only hold in proper adjustment and give 
nature a chance. Our Federal Constitution held exactly that relation- 
ship during the formative period of our National Goyernment, 

1 do not know when we had grown together, but it is clear froin 
the views expressed with reference to the annexation of Texas that 
by 1843 no minority of States in point of military strength could have 
left this Union without a civil war. If New England had undertaken 
to separate, we of the South would have joined with the other sec- 
tions of the country to coerce those States back into the Union. There 
was one great weakness. I do not want to inject a matter that may 
raise controversy, but the tariff and slavery together helped to put an 
element of weakness between the two great sections, North and South, 
Those issues were as foreign substance between the sections. There was 
not the possibility of complete union between those sections until slavery 
at least was gotten rid of. At every other point there had been com- 
plete union. The States of these sections had united, but the sections 
had not. Suffice it to say that the Union of the States is now a fact. 
The first period is now history, We have reached the point where no 
controversy can ever again reach through to test the strength of the 
Federal compact, whatever it may be. We are a Nation, created not 
by words nor Federal compact, but by nature, To all practical pur- 
poses we haye ceased even to have a dual system of government. I 
know gentlemen will question that. I am just stating my judgment. 

We have a system of government, a nation, a part of the govern- 
mental power of which is. lodged in the municipality, part in the 
smaller units of goyernment, part in the county, part in the State, 
and part here. In its construction it was built from the smallest 
unit upward. It functions from the bottom upward. That is its 
nature, We seem to have overlooked that fact. We are trying to 
operate it from the top downward, It can not be done. 


OUR RESPONSIBILITY 


Our duty now ana our responsibility is entirely different from that 
of those who in the Constitutional Conventions undertook to recognize 
and to declare the fundamental laws of popular government and 


to set up the machinery through which such a government may 
properly function. Our duty and our responsibility is also entirely 
different from that which obtained during the period when it was 
a question whether the central government—I do not use that 
designation in an exact sense—could hold the States together until 
they could grow together and thus foim a nation. That has been 
an accomplished fact, at least since the Spanish-American War. 
We now have no further need for our very interesting mythology. 
I do not underestimate its former usefulness. Of the composite 
virtues, magnified, of the great men who wrought in that period, 
we builded a national shrine around which all the people of all 


the States could gather. That helped to strengthen at the point _ 


of weakness, I would not detract from those men or lessen in the 
slightest degree popular love and gratitude for them, but I would 
put them where they belong, upon a sane, humanly possible, his- 
torically true basis. That would better enable us truly to honor 
them by preserving the fruits of their labors and the heritage of 
centuries of governmental development, which, in a very definite 
sense, they transmitted to us. 

Popular governments grow like a tree grows. Man can help but he 
can not create, and he can help only when he works in harmony with 
nature. Not only must those who establish the viaible evidences of a 
popular government and provide its functioning machinery work in 
harmony with natural law, but those who operate that machinery must 
do that thing also. We seem to have overlooked that fact. We seem 
to have overlooked the fact that everywhere tbere is law which directs 
and limits human discretion, The physician recognizes it. The far- 
mer recognizes it. The builder recognizes it and those who operate the 
machinery of this Government must begin to recognize it. We will 
have to face about. Nature compels respect for her plan as much by 
the limitation Imposed upon human capacity as by the capacities given 
to hunran beings. When the limit of human capacity is reached, that 
is the end of argument. 

Is there anybody in position to know the facts—Democrat, Repub- 
lican, Socialist, or what not—who does not know that the total of 
governmental responsibility concentrated at Washington is beyond 
human capacity to discharge through any agency susceptible of popular 
control? 

REACTIONARY MOVEMENT 


Gentlemen, the present direction of movement is not progress. It is 
reaction; I do not care what sort of brand the individual puts upon 
himself who advocates it. I lay down this proposition, sound in 
theory, sound in governmental philosophy, and established by history, 
that after the completion of the formative period of a popular govern- 
ment, all true governmental progress, by the very nature of that sys- 
tem of government, must be in that direction which moves govern- 
mental power away from the central governmental agency where it 
accumulates during the formative period, back toward the people into 
those governmental agencies more directly and more completely under 
popular control. The reasons for that are apparent. 

They are not founded in theory; they are founded in necessity. We 


face that necessity now. That is why I have introduced this resolu- 


tion, This is not left to the will of statesmen. It is fixed in the 
economy of nature. Popular government is not an accident, It is a 
necessity for human development, and nothing necessary for human 
development is left to chance, Human respect for nature's plan is 
secured by natural laws which human beings must respect or pay the 
penalty, We are paying the penalty, not only here but in the States. 


DESTROYING STATH EFFICIENCY 


We are not only destroying the efficiency of our system of govern- 
ment at the Federal end by an overloaded governmental machinery 
but we are destroying the efficiency of the States. If we want to de- 
stroy the States as virile, efficient agencies of popular government, 
there could be no more effective method than our present policy of 
taking from them the necessity to discharge the powers that rest nat- 
urally within the scope of their governmental jurisdiction, That is 
what we are doing and doing largely by State and popular surrender 
as distinguished from Federal usurpation. That is a most remarkable 
fact. Can anybody question that the States are losing their dignity, 
their independence, thelr importance, and their vigor as sovereign 
units of government when he sees them bereft of responsibility, begging 
at the door of the Federal Treasury? That is not a beautiful figure. 
It is not a beautiful fact, elther. There are exceptions as to individual 
States and as to individual officials of States, but this is true generally, 
not only as to States but as to the citizenship of the States, 

That is not all, either, We are not only destroying the efficiency of 
the Federal Government by the overload and the vigor and govern- 
mental capacity of the States by this process, but we are doing a far 
greater harm than that, By taking governmental responsibilities from 
those units of government that are close to the people we are taking 
from the private citizens the necessity of a more direct grapple with 
the problems of their government, which problems and the necessity 
to work them out in good providence come to develop them for the 
bigger responsibilities of to-morrow, 
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SYSTEM DEPENDENT UPON GOVERNMENTAL CAPACITY OF CITIZENS 


If this system of government is to endure, it must depend for its 
strength in the crises that are to come not so much upon its laws or 
upon the written provisions of its Constitution, or even upon the 
capacity of men in official position, but upon the virtue and the gov- 
ernmental capacity of its private citizenship. The present policy, 
creating a feeling of dependence upon a great central government, 18 
not caleulated to develop such a citizenship. It is the sense of re- 
sponsibility that sobers judgment, that develops civic virtue; it is 
the strength which comes from the struggle, from the grapple with the 
difficulties Incident to the operation of a system of popular govern- 
ment which gives capacity. The lessons taught by the penalty imposed 
for mistakes made can not be dispensed with either. How can we 
hope to develop a citizenship capable of dealing with the greater diffi- 
culties of to-morrow when we are constantly moving the power and 
responsibility, the necessity to govern, away from the people, away 
from those units of government wherein the private citizen has the 
more direct control and the larger share of responsibility? We have 
turned our backs upon the lessons of history and are trying to operate 
our system of government from the top downward, in violation of the 
Jaws of its nature, and in violation of the laws of human nature as 
well. 

I do not care what is the form of that government, I do not care 
what the political philosophers say; if you injure the governmental 
capacity of the people, you strike at the foundation of governmental 
strength and at the ability of the people to protect their right against 
governmental and private oppression. We not only have to stop con- 
centration but we have to begin an intelligent decentralization of 
governmental responsibility. 

Whatever may be thought of the other reasons which I have given, 
there is one reason which no informed person will question either as 
to the fact or as to its sufficiency. This Federal Government has 
accumulated a total of governmental responsibility which it is beyond 
human capacity to discharge through any governmental agency sus- 
ceptible of popular control. I do not know whether what I have 
proposed would do any good or not. I believe it is the way to begin. 
1 believe that if a joint committee were created to study our problems 
from the Federal end, to confer as I have indicated with State 
officials, to go really to the bottom of this situation and let the people 
of this Nation know the truth, it would help. We have not been 
telling them the truth abont this situation because men do not like 
to go home to their respective constituencies and confess their lack 
of knowledge or the limit of their capacity. We are too much like a 
certain type of the old-fashioned school-teachers who seemed to have 
the idea that they had to impress their students that all knowledge 
was an open book to them. I am willing to admit the truth when 
I say that important items of legislation pass through this Congress 
that I have very imperfect information with regard to, because it is 
the fact. 

Mr. BERTRAND. Have you any plan in mind? 

Mr. SumNers. As indicated in this resolution. I know we can not 
drift along this way; I know this Federal Government is to-day more 
bureaucratie than it is representative, and is drifting more rapidly 
each day in that direction. I am not unmindful of the difficulties 
before us. It is a big job. It is getting bigger all the while. The 
quicker we move the less will be the task. We can do it because it 
has to be done. Things which have to be done can be done. 

I do have some ideas as to how to start, but I do not believe it 
would be good strategy for me to indicate now how I think this thing 
should be done. I mean decentralization brought about. I will say 
this—it can not be done, I am speaking now as a practical proposition, 
unless the people will that it be done. Of that I am certain. That 
was had in mind when the resolution was framed. I have the most 
profound confidence in the capacity of the people of the United States 
to operate a system of self-government if those with official responsi- 
bility will discover the facts and tell them the truth. I do not under- 
estimate the importance and the necessity of wise leadership. If the 
material for such leadership is not here now, it is in the body of the 
citizenship and can and will be sent here when the facts are made 
known to them. 

The CHAIRMAN. The general proposition with you is that you want 
some one to study the situation that has grown up here of concentra- 
tion of power at Washington. That is the general idea? 

Mr. Sumyees, Yes, sir; and to confer with State officers. This 
matter has to be handled as much at the State end as here. There is 
no use of the States deploring the loss of powers to govern unless they 
exercise the powers they have. They have to stand on their own legs. 
They can not bold the strength they have, much less grow stronger, by 
leaning on the Federal Government as to matters which Hie within 
their governmental capacity. 

The CHAIRMAN. There is no question but that this is a very im- 
portant proposition and so considered by very many Members of the 
House. It is an Interesting study and will take a lot of time to 
accomplish definite results. 

Mr. NELSON. You would have to delegate a great deal of power to 
people who are not responsible, 


Mr. Sumners. Yes. And if we could get rid of non-Federal mat- 
ters which destroy the possibility of supervision, it would be all right 
to do that. 

There are some things the Federal Government ought to do, but 
which under its present overload Members of Congress hesitate to 
commit the Federal Government to do. We hesitate to place more 
power in these bureaus because not only do we create these bureans 
and turn over to them these powers, but the little group of elective 
agents of the people are so busy with responsibilities, which can not 
be shifted, that they can not supervise or contro! for the people what 
is being done by the appointed personnel which operates these bureaus, 
We are not only turning over the governmental powers to an appointed 
personnel, but to an unsupervised personnel. They are becoming with 
tremendous rapidity, not agencies of popular government effectuating 
the public will but the unsupervised actual governors of the people, 
not only expending their money but exercising over them the most 
absolute and far-reaching governmental powers. Somebody elected by 
the people may find out about things that are done months and years 
afterwards, more often never at all. There are things which this 
Federal Government ought to do and would do if it could get rid of 
those things which the States can do, which are cluttering up the whole 
Federal machinery, 

Mr. Newson. What the gentleman said was enormously true during 
the war. One Heutenant somewhere could bind the Government in a 
marvelous way. 

Mr. Suuxzns. Gentlemen, the plain facts about the matter are 
that we have made an awful mess of our job. It was the business 
of the “fathers” to establish this system of government and it 
is ours to operate it. They established the machinery for a system 
of government with such a distribution of governmental powers as 
to render it susceptible of popular control. And we, with a rapidity 
unequaled in the governmental history of the world, by a concen- 
tration of those powers, are converting that marvelous system into 
a great Federal bureaucracy, a type of government in many respects 
the least efficient, the most expensive, the most susceptible of corrup- 
tion and of tyranny of any of the known systems of government. 
Nobody can deny that. Is that not an important fact? Is it not 
time we were giving that fact earnest, patriotic consideration? 

Regardless of who is responsible for the condition in which we find 
ourselves, whether the Congress in not having more vigorously re- 
sisted the pressure for centralization or the State governments in 
not having insisted on the retention of their powers, or the people in 
having urged their Representatives in Congress to function for them 
in shifting these governmental responsibilities, we face a situation 
which requires the united, cooperative effort of the people and of their 
officials, State and Federal. 

It is my opinion that in one way or another responsibility is fairly 
well distributed. I will accept mine and have no time to quarrel 
with those who say they bave none. I am trying to help deal with 
this situation. I feel confident that if a joint committee should be 
created and during this coming vacation devote itself to a study of 
our general governmental problems and of our governmental resources, 
formulate a clear statement presenting the situation as, it appears 
from this end, consult with State officials, and wherever opportunity 
presents itself with citizens of the country, I believe—I am certain 
to whatever degree judgment can give me certainty—that great good 
would result. Gentlemen, the general attitude of the public mind 
gives promise of helpful cooperation at this time. This is the time 
to act. 8 

The CHAIRMAN. We thank you for your interesting statement and 
will be pleased to give it consideration, 

Thereupon the committee proceeded to the consideration of other 
business, 


GEORGE WASHINGTON AND PRESIDENTIAL PATRONAGE 


Mr. THATCHER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks by printing a letter written by George 
Washington to Edward Rutledge on presidential patronage. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from Kentucky? 

There was no objection. ý 

Mr. THATCHER. Mr. Speaker, this being the anniversary 
period of the birthday of the “Father of His Country,” any- 
thing which may bear upon his life or character should prove 
interesting. I therefore venture, through the indulgence of the 
House, to place in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp a copy of the 
letter written by George Washington on May 5, 1789, five days 
after his first inauguration as President of the United States, 
to Edward Rutledge, of Charleston, S. C. 

The original letter, in the well known handwriting of Wash- 
ington, is now in the possession of Mrs. Edmund Felder, of 
Charleston, S. C. Mrs. Felder, I understand, is a descendant 
of Edward Rutledge. Recently, through the courtesy of Mrs. 
Felder, the original was photostated in Charleston by Mr. R. C, 
Ballard Thruston, of Louisville, Ky., formerly president general 
of the Sons of the American Revolution, and a historian and 
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scholar of rare attainments. Mr. Thruston very kindly fur- 
nished me this photostat copy for presentation to President 
Coolidge. The latter will observe in it the proof that, at the 
very beginning of the Republic, the question of presidential 
patronage was a difficult one. 

In the manuscript division of the Library of Congress in 
No. 7, pages 44-45, of the Washington Letter Books, there 
is to be found a copy of the original letter. It appears that 
the original letter of President Washington—agreeably to the 
custom then obtaining—was copied by a clerk or secretary into 
a letter book, which has been carefully preserved. The copy 
ef the original thus made is in excellent condition. 

In the original letter a few of the words, here and there, 
karve in time become obliterated, but these are supplied by the 
copy contained in the letter book. 

In this letter the human side of Washington is clearly re- 
vealed, Attention is particularly called to the paragraph next 

the last, when, in speaking of the claims of one who 
dad been strongly recommended for presidential appointment, 
he says, among other things, that “from a system which I 
have prescribed to myself I can say nothing decisive on par- 
ticular appointments; yet I may be allowed to observe in 
general, that nothing could be more agreeable to me than to 
have one candidate brought forward for every office, of such 
dear pretensions as to secure him against competition.” 

This sentiment, no doubt, has been prayerfully breathed by 
every American President from Washington’s time to this good 
Wr. New Tonk, May 5, 2199. 

My Drar Sir: I can not fail of being much pleased with the friendly 
part you take in everything which concerns me; and particularly with 
the just scale on which you estimate this last great sacrifice which I 
consider myself as having made for the good of my country. When I 
hed judged, upon the best appreciation I was able to form of the circum- 
stances which related to myself, that it was my duty to embark again 
on the tempestuous and uncertain ocean of public life, I gave up all 
expectations of private happiness in this world. You know, my dear 
sir, I had concentered all my schemes, all my views, all my wishes 
within the narrow circle of domestic enjoyment, 

Though I flatter myself the world will do me the justice to believe 
that, at my time of life and in my circumstances, nothing but a 
conviction of duty could have induced me to depart from my resolu- 
tion of remaining in retirement; yet I greatly apprebend that my 
countrymen will expect too much from me. 

I fear, if the issue of public measures should not correspond with 
their sanguine expectations, they will turn the extravagant (and I 
may say undue) praises which they are heaping upon me at this mo- 
ment, into equally extravagant (though I will fondly hope unmerited) 
censures, 

So much is expected, so many untoward circumstances may inter- 
yene in such a new and critical situation that I feel an insuperable 
difidence in my own abilities; I feel in the execution of the duties of 
my arduous office how much I shall stand in need of the countenance 
and ald of every friend to myself, of every friend to the Revolution, 
and of every lover of good government. I thank you, my dear sir, 
for your affectionate expressions on this point. 

I anticipate that one of the most difficult and delicate parts of the 
duty of my office will be that which relates to nominations for appoint- 
ments. I receive with the more satisfaction the strong testimonials 
in behalf of Mr. Hall, because I hope they will tend to supersede the 
difficulty in this instence, though from a system which I have pre- 
scribed to myself I can say nothing decisive on particular appoint- 
ments; yet I may be allowed to observe in general that nothing could 
be more agreeable to me than to have one candidate brought forward 
for every office of such clear pretensions as to secure him against 
competition, 

Mrs. Washington is not here, but is shortly expected; on her arrival 
I will offer the compliments of Mrs. Rutledge and yourself to her. In 
the meantime I pray you to believe that I am, with sentiments of the 
purest esteem and highest consideration, my dear sir, 

Your most obedient servant, 
G. WASHINGTON, 

Epwarp RUTLEDGE, Esq. 


NO QUORUM—CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. BLANTON. Myr. Speaker, I make the point of order 
that there is no quorum present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently there is no quorum present. 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, I move a call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The Doorkeeper will close the doors, the 
Sergeant at Arms Will bring in the absentees, and the Clerk 
will call the roll. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the following Members failed 
to answer to their names; 


[Roll No. 85] 
Garner Nelson, Wis. Snyder 
Black, Tex. Gifford O’Brien Spearin 
Hull, William E. O'Sullivan Sproul, 
Buckley dost Oliver, N. Y. Sproul, Kans, 
Butler Kendall Parks, Ark, ulllran. 
Byrnes, S. G. Kindred Peavey weet 
ble oe EERS 1 
Langle athbone ague 
Connery Larsen. G Reed, Ark Vare 
Cooper, Wis. Larson, Minn, Reed, W. Va, Wilson, Miss, 
Curry Lee, Ga. oach Wolff 
Davis, Tenn, Lilly Rogers, Mass. Wood 
Dominick Lo Rogers, N. H. Wurzbach 
Doyle McKenzie Romjue Zihlman 
MeN Salmon 
Edmonds Micha: Schafer 
Fulbright Moore, III. all 


The SPEAKER. Three hundred and sixty-seven Members 
have answered to their names. A quorum is present. 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, I move that further proceedings 
under the call be dispensed with. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER, The Doorkeeper will open the doors. 

The doors were opened. 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE 

Mr. Srrovr of Illinois, by unanimous consent (at the re- 
quest of Mr, CHINDRTOM), was granted leaye of absence for two 
days on account of illness. 


ADDRESS BY MR, CLARK OF FLORIDA 


The SPEAKER. By special order of the House the gentle- 
man from Florida [Mr. CLARK] will address the House for ten 
minutes. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. Mr. Speaker, many changes have 
occurred in 20 years. As I look over this body I can only see 
four others who came here for the first time and took the oath 
with me on the convening of the Fifty-ninth Congress—Mar- 
TIN B. Mappen, of Illinois, now chairman of the powerful Com- 
mittee on Appropriations ; Fnvis J. GARRETT, the brilliant young 
Democratic leader, and those princes of good fellows and able 
statesmen from old Georgia, GORDON LEE and Tom BELL. 

Mr. Speaker, I have sought this opportunity to say a word 

or two to my colleagues before closing a service of 20 consecu- 
tive years in this great legislative body. When I came to this 
historie Chamber two decades ago, on the Republican side 
sat such men as Cannon, Grosvenor, Hepburn, Dalzell, Sereno 
E. Payne, Crumpacker, Littlefield, the present honorable 
Speaker [applause], LonawortH of Ohio [applause], and a 
host of other able and brilliant men; while on the Democratic 
side there was Champ Clark [applause], John Sharp Wil- 
liams [applause], Judge DeArmond, Claude Kitchin [applause], 
W. Bourke Cockran, Charlie Towne, and many more who gaye 
of their best to the service of their country. 
. Mr. Speaker, I have given probably the best 20 years of my 
life to the service of my country, and, while I am quite sure 
if I had given those years to the prosecution of my private 
affairs my personal fortune would have been materially en- 
hanced, yet I do not now regret the choice which I made. No 
honest man can accumulate wealth by holding public office 
[applause], because no political position pays little more than 
is necessary to support an average family. Going back to 
private life worth much less, I am sure, than I could have 
amassed during all these years in the practice of my profes- 
sion, yet, as I say, I do not regret it. I do not regret it 
because, in the first place, it is a great honor to be a Member 
of the American and it is a great honor to be con- 
tinued in that high place for 20 years. It is a great honor and 
privilege to be associated, as I have been, for 20 years with 
the chosen representatives of a hundred million of free people 
in the greatest lawmaking body on earth [applause]; it is 
a tremendous honor to have played an humble part in shaping 
the destiny of the greatest Republic of all time, during a 
period when the future welfare and liberty of the civilized 
world was in the keeping of the legislative power of that 
Republic. It does sometimes happen that an incapable, unde- 
sirable, and unfit man is elected to Congress, but, Mr. Speaker, 
he is the exception [applause] and usually very short-lived. 

As a rule Members of the American House of Representa- 
tives are clean, honest, able, upstanding, patriotic citizens, who 
are willing to, and who make a sacrifice of their personal 
interests when they come here to serve the people. [Applause. | 
A seat in Congress is worthy of the aspiration of any Ameri- 
ean citizen, no matter how learned, how wealthy, or how 

eat he may be in any respect, and the man who comes here 
A make money is entirely unworthy of the high place. Being 
a position of great honor and dignity, and demanding the 
best brain and the loftiest patriotism, the compensation should 
be such as not only to provide a livelihood- for the Member 
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and his family, but sufficient to permit him in fhe course of 
a lifetime of service to lay aside a modest competency for the 
exigences of old age. [Applause.] In 1907 I voted to increase 
the salary from $5,000 to $7,500 per annum, and a few days 
ago I voted for the increase from $7,500 to $10,000, and in 
both cases I yoted openly. 

Mr. Speaker, $10,000 is not commensurate with the service 
performed here. Some of my good friends opposed this in- 
crease and I know they did it conscientiously and sincerely. 
They did not want it, but sometimes it is necessary to make 
people, for their own good, do things against their will. 
{Laughter.] The action of some of my good friends reminds 
me of a story told me by a colleague only a few days ago and 
I will repeat it here because I think it illustrates the point. 

An old gentleman who had been a drinking man in his day 
had finally concluded to quit and he did quit. A few months 
later he was taken deathly ill, and lying upon his bed of 
pain and sickness, and as everybody said his last illness, he 
called his wife to him one day and he said, “Mary, down in 
the hall is an old hair trunk of mine. Many months ago I 
hid in that trunk a bottle of good, old peach brandy. I hid 
it from you, Mary, and I have not touched it since, I want 
you to go down there and get that bottle of peach brandy; I 
want you to take a glass, pour it about half full, put a little 
sugar in it and stir it; then put a little piece of ice in it, Mary, 
and then bring it up here, and, Mary, no matter what I do or 
say, you make me take it.” [Laughter and applause.] 

My friends, this is the last time I shall ever raise my 
voice in this great Chamber. I am going back to what I 
believe to be the best State in all the Union; I am going back 
to the land of sunshine and of fruits and flowers; I am going 
back to the southernmost State in this great Republic. I 
invite all of you to come down there and see me under the 
brilliant skies of Florida, where you can inhale the ozone of 
her fruits and her flowers, and where eyery night, as you go 
off into slumberland, it will be to the notes of the mocking- 
bird as he sings his delightful lays. My friends, I will be 
at Miami. You have heard of Miami. They are all there 
except those who are trying to get there. [Laughter.] Come 
to see us. Florida with her wealth, with her health-giving 
climate, and with her hospitable people, will meet you with 
open arms and welcome you to the enjoyment of her health- 
giving and youth-preserying climate. Come and live with us 
if you will, but if not that come and visit with us, and you 
Will always find the “latehstring on the outside.” Good-by 
and may God bless you. 

I thank you. [Applause.] — 

SENATE CONCURRENT RESOLUTIONS REFERRED 

Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, Senate concurrent resolutions 
of the following titles were taken from the Speaker's table 
and referred to their appropriate committees as indicated 
below: 

S. Con. Res. 30. Authorizing Committees on Military Affairs of 
the Senate and House of Representatives to sit jointly during 
sessions or adjourned intervals of the Sixty-eighth and Sixty- 
ninth Congresses; to the Committee on Rules, 

S. Con. Res. 36. Establishing a joint congressional commis- 
sion to be known as the joint commission of inquiry on cotton 
statistics; to the Committee on Rules. 


ADDRESS OF REPRESENTATIVE GOLDSBOROUGH BEFORE THE MARYLAND 
SOCIETY OF NEW YORK 


Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, I ask permission to 
extend my remarks by printing in the Recorp an address made 
by Representative GOLDSBOROUGH, of Maryland, before the 
Maryland Society of New York on the 18th instant. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Virginia asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp by printing 
an address made by the gentleman from Maryland. [ Mr. 
GoLpsporoucH]. Is there objection? 

There was no objection, 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, Congressman T. 
ALAN GOLDsBoROUGH, of Maryland, was one of the speakers at 
the annual dinner of the Maryland Society of New York at the 
Hotel St. Regis on Wednesday evening, February 18. In the 
course of his remarks Mr. Gotpsporoveu said: 


I am very much complimented at being asked to speak at the annual 
dinner of the Maryland Society of New York. This recollection of 
and affection for early association is a primal human instinct, and 
nowhere does it seem more potent than among those who are born and 
raised in the State of Maryland. A — 

Under the colonial system, the bodies which are now the States 
had no political connection one with the other, and while under the 
Constitution we have been molded into the greatest Nation that the 
world has ever known and a Nation to which every true American has 
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absolute, unswerving allegiance, our people through the generations 
have preserved a separate and distinct allegiance for the States of 
their nativity, whose traditions and whose institutions have a place 
in the heart and mind which is distinctive and very dear. 

Located as Maryland is, a border State between what we are ac- 
customed to think of as the North and the South, the history of 
Maryland for more than a half a century has presented contrasts 
which do not appear in the States farther north and south. In the 
War between the States splendid types of Maryland citizenship ren- 
dered distinguished service in the forum and on the field on both 
sides of that historic conffict, and since that time two schools of 
political thought haye each stimulated the other so that the evolution 
of political conditions toward sounder government has progressed 
more rapidly than in localities where there was a more placid and 
self-satisfied political atmosphere. Speaking broadly, the North, due 
to conditions which culminated in the Civil War, has seemed to be 
the exponent of a broadening nationalism, while the South has pro- 
claimed the doctrine of State rights. I have thought, and still 
think, that the independent spirit of the Anglo Saxon peoples wher- 
ever found demands local self-government and that the above-expressed 
differences of opinion are more apparent than real, are more tradi- 
tional than substantial, the tradition being an unconscious survival of 
the sole question as to whether the Federal Government or the States 
should control the institution of slavery. 

However that may be, this question of local self-government is a 
very much debated one in Maryland at this time. As in the case of 
every issue where there is sharp feeling, the discussion is often in- 
coherent and hard to follow, but I have often felt and feel now that 
Maryland is doing a great deal, and will do a great deal more, to 
clarify the true relation between the National and State Governments, 
and in my judgment the ultimate and not far-distant message of the State 
of Maryland to her children everywhere, and to the other 47 States 
of our beloved country, is that Maryland translates the doctrine of 
State rights into the doctrine of State obligations, that Maryland 
recognizes her responsibility to the people of the State and to the 
people of the Nation, and that Maryland, in so far as the energy and 
ability of her people will permit, hopes to set an example of efficient 
government and law-abiding citizenship which will be an inspiration 
to her sister States, and thus render futile and impotent the constant 
clamor for Federal bureaucratic control of local affairs. Maryland 
understands that the “rights” of a State are dependent upon the 
limitations on Federal control as defined by the Constitution of the 
United States; are those reserved to the States under the Constitu- 
tion; that a State bas no “right” in the abstract, but that the prin- 
ciple of local self-government is one involved in the independent spirit 
of man himself and that the privilege of local self-determination in- 
volves a corresponding obligation of efficient government and law- 
abiding citizenship. 

Fellow Marylanders, when you go back to the State of your birth 
you will find a greater Baltimore, a modern, up-to-the-minute city, 
instead of an old-fashioned and somewhat backward municipality. 
Instead of a southern Maryland gazing backward on the glories of the 
past you will find one of the most prosperous agricultural communities 
to be found anywhere. The mines and factories of western Maryland 
are conclusive evidence of the great material prosperity of that section. 
The magnificent roads and winding rivers of the Eastern Shore carry 
the diversified farming of that splendid district to New York, to Phila- 
delphia, and to Baltimore. 

These things you will be glad to hear, and you will be glad to hear 
also that the love of home, that the old-time parental personal contact 
and care, and the kindly feeling and warm hospitality which you remem- 
ber is still in full fruition in Maryland. 

The magnificent reaches of the Blue Ridge are changeless: the Chesa- 
peake, the greatest inland sea in the world, still flows grandly on te 
join the ocean; the Potomac, the Patuxent, the Patapsco, the Chester, 
the Choptank, and the Nanticoke still wind on into the heart of the 
State. 

Nature made Maryland beautiful; that beauty is changeless and is 
there for all her children, wherever they may be. A great State, a 
splendid, level-headed, far-seeing, but simple people send their heartiest 
greetings to you of her children who have had the courage and high pur- 
pose to achieve success in this melting pot of the Nation's energy and 
intelligence and say to you, all hail and Godspeed. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for three minutes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Tennessee asks unani- 
mous consent to address the House for three minutes, Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, I am sure that 
all the Members of the Housé who have had the pleasure and 
the honor of acquaintance with the gentleman from Florida 
[Mr. Crank] will join sincerely in the expression of regret 
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that he is not to be with us in the next Congress. I am sure 
that is peculiarly true, Mr. Speaker, as to those who, like 
myself, have been so long associated with the gentleman from 
Florida. There are just a few of us here whose service began 
in the Fifty-ninth Congress along with that of the gentleman 
from Florida [Mr. CLARK]. I happen to have been one of 
those. I became acquainted with him quite early; our rela- 
tions haye been quite cordial, indeed, and I am one of those 
who has appreciated the fine public service which the gentleman 
from Florida has sought to render and has rendered. 

Aside from his graceful and gracious personal qualities, if 
asked as to what his outstanding trait was as a legislator, I 
would say thoroughness. I have never known the gentleman 
from Florida to touch a question here in study or in debate 
which he did not cover fully. I do not believe that in all my 
observations here I have ever known a man who was more 
complete in his study of any question that interested him and 
who was more thorough in its discussion. 

I understand the gentleman proposes to enter upon the prac- 
tice of law again, and I feel quite sure that in that great 
field he will meet with that splendid success which his ability 
and his character make him so richly to deserve. [Applause.] 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Speaker, just a moment to say 
that I am sure we on this side of the House most heartily 
reecho the words just spoken by the distinguished Democratic 
lender. We are very sorry to have our colleague from Flor- 
ida leave us, but we look forward to seeing him in the near 
future, for we all accept the welcome invitation he has issued 
to us. [Applause.] 


COMMITTEE TO ATTEND THE FUNERAL OF SENATOR M’CORMIOK 


The SPEAKER. The Chair appoints the following com- 
mittee to attend the funeral of Senator MCCORMICK. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Messrs, MADDEN, FULLER, BRITTEN, CHINDBLOM, Wittaams of Illinois, 
Denison, Yarss, Monrox D, HULL, SPrRoyL of Ilinois, LONGWORTH, 
ANTHONY, SNELL, Vann, WOOD, GARRETT of Tennessee, WINGO, JOHN- 
son of Kentucky, and MONTAGUE. 


FEDERAL COOPERATIVE MARKETING 


The SPEAKER. The unfinished business is the Federal co- 
operative marketing bill on which yesterday the previous 
question was ordered. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. ‘The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. KINCHBLOB, So it may be thoroughly understood, 
Mr. Speaker, is it true that the first vote will be on the Dick- 
inson substitute, and if that is adopted then on the Haugen 
bill as amended by the Dickinson substitute? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair is informed that there are two 
amendments, one striking out section 1 and inserting the 
Dickinson amendment so-called, and the other striking out 
the remainder of the bill. The vote will first come on the 
Dickinson amendment. If that is adopted, then the yote will 
come on the bill as amended. j 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Then my further inquiry is this: If 
both amendments are adopted or either one, will the vote 
finally come on the bill as amended? 

The SPEAKER. Certainly, Is a separate vote demanded 
on either of the amendments? 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Speaker, I demand a separate vote on 
the Dickinson amendment. 

The SPEAKER. The first vote will be on the substitute 
offered by the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. DICKINSON] as an 
amendment, 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, I ask for the yeas 
and nays, 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 203, nays 175, 
answered “ present,” 2, not voting 51, as follows: 


{Roll No. 86] 
YEAS—203 

Abernethy Box Celler Davis, Tenn. 
Allen Boyce Clancy 
Allgood Boylan Cleary Dickinson, Iowa 
Almon Brand, Ga. Collier Dickinson, Mo 
Arnold Collins Dickstein 
Aswell Browne, N. J. Connally, Tex. Doughton 
Ayres rowne, Wis Connery Drane 
Bankhead rown Cooper, Wis. Drewry 
Barkley Bu 00 Driver 
Beck Bulwinkle Corning Evans, Mont. 
555 Daae Go Fate 

yrnes, er 
Black, Tex. Byrns, Tenn Trol Frear 
Bland Canfield r Fulmer 
Blanton nnon Cullen Gallivan 
Bloom X Cu Gambrill 
Bowling Carter Davey Gardner, Ind. 


Garrett, Tenn, 
Garrett, Tex. 


Glatfelter 
Goldsborough 
Greenwood 


Hudspeth 


Kiess 
Kincheloe 
Kin 


Kurts 
Kvale 


Ackerman 
Aldrich 


Black, N. Y. 


Boies 
Brand, Ohio 
Britten 
Brumm 
Burdick 
Burtuess 
Burton 
Cable 


Campbell 

Christopherson 
lague 

Clarke, N. Y. 

Cole, lowa 

Colton 


Connolly, Pa, 
Cooper, Ohio 
Crowthe 


r 
Dallinger 
Darrow 
Davis, Minn. 


Foster 
Fredericks 


Anthony 


T 
Buckley 
Butler 
Casey 
Chindblom 
Clark, Fla. 
Cole, Ohio 


Cu 
Dominick 
Doyle 


LaGuardia Nelson, Wis Snyder 
Lampert Newton, Mo Sproul, Kans, 
Lanbam O'Connell, N. T. St 1 
Lankford O'Connell, R. I. Stedman 
Larsen, Ga, O'Connor, La. Stevenson 
O Connor, N. T. Sullivan 
Len, Calif. O'Sullivan Sumners, Tex. 
Ga. Oldfield Swank 
Oliver, Ala. Swing 
Linthicum Oliver, N. Y. Taflor, Colo 
on Park, Ga, Taylor, W. Va. 
cClintie Peery Thomas, Ky. 
eDuffie Pou Thomas, Okia, 
McFadden Prall Tillman 
McKeown ayle Tucker 
McReynolds uin Tydings 
McSwi ainey Underwood 
Major, III Raker Vinson, Ga 
Major, Mo. Vinson, Ky. 
Nana Read, Ark. Ward, N.C. 
2 ard, N. 
Martin Reeri Watkins 
Mead eaver 
Merritt Sabath Wefald 
Milli Sanders, Tex. Weller 
Minahan Sandlin Williams, Tex, 
Montague Schafer Wilson, Ind 
ooney Schneider Wilson, La. 
Moore, Ga. Sears, Fla. Wingo 
Moore, Va. Shallenberger ‘Woodrum 
Morehead Sherwood Wright 
orin Sinclair t 
Morris Sites Zihlman 
Morrow Smithwick 
NAYS—175 
Free Luce Seger 
Freeman McKenzie Shreve 
French ag pert n 
Frothingham cLau n, Nebr. Sinno 
Fuller : McLeod Smith 
Garber McSweeney Snell 
Gibson MacGregor Speaks 
Gifford MacLaffer Stalker 
Graham Magee, N. X. Stengle 
Green Magee, Pa, Stephens 
Griest Mapes Strong, Kans, 
Guyer Michaelson Strong, Pa. 
Hadley Michener Summers, Wash. 
Hall Miller, III. Taber 
Hardy Miller, Wash. Taylor, Tenn, 
Haugen Mills emple 
Hawley Moore, Ohio Thatcher 
Herse; Moores, Ind. Thompson 
Hickey Morgan Tilson 
Hill, Md. Murphy Timberlake 
Hill, Wash, Nelson, Me. Tincher 
oc Newton, Tinkham 
Holaday Volan Treadway 
udson Paige Upshaw 
Hull, Iowa Parker Vaile 
Hull, Morton D. Patterson Vare 
Hull, Wi B, Perkins Vestal 
James Perlman Vincent, Mich. 
Johnson, S. Dak. Phillips Nard 
Johnson, Wash. Porter Ward, N. 
Johnson, W. Va. Purnell Wason 
Kearns Ramseyer Watres 
Keller Ransley Watson 
Kelly Reece Wertz 
Ketcham Reed, N. X. White, Kans. 
Knutson Reid, III. White, Me. 
Kopp Robinson, Iowa Williams, III. 
Leach Robsion, Williams, 
Leatherwood Rosenbloom Williamson 
Lehiach — Winter 
ers, 
Lineberger Sanders, N. X. Woodruff 
Longworth cott Yates 
Lozier Sears, Nebr. 
ANSWERED “ PRESENT "—2 
Ragon Underhill 
NOT VOTING—51 
Favrot Lowrey Salmon 
Fitzgerald MeNulty Schall 
Fulbright Madden 8 
nk Moore, III. Sproul, III. 
Garner, Tex. O'Brien Sweet 
Jost Parks, Ark. Swoope 
Kendall Peavey Tague 
Kindred Rathbone Welsh 
Kunz eed, W. Va. Wilson, Miss, 
Langley Roach Wolff 
n, Rogers, Mass, Wood 
Liliy Rogers, N, H Wurzbach 
Logan Romjue 


So the amendment was agreed to. 
The Clerk announced the following pairs: 
On this vote: 


Mr. Rathbone (for) with Mr. Cur 
Mr. Wilson of Mississippi (for) wit 


Until further notice: 


(against). 


Madden witb Mr. Clark of Florida. 
Jost. 


Mr. Ragon (against). 


> gan. 
. Rogers of Massachusetts with Mr. Garner of Texas. 
. Funk with Mr. Kindred, 
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Mr. Reach (for) with Mr. Butler (against). 


ie Pan wth 5 Lowrey. NAYS—95 
Ke utler w r. Salmon, 
Mr. Anthony with Mr. Tague. rome Connery ogee gaa 
Mr. Cole of Ohio with Mr. Romjue, Bankhead Dalam Howard, Okla P, ps 
Mr. Fitzgerald with Mr. Dominick. Barbone Davis Te N hon 
Mr. Edmonds with Mr. Fulbright. Barkle el un. Hull 11 Rayon 
Mr. Moore of Illinois with Mr, Buckley, Beed y Dickstein amy hoe Beroun 
Mr. Schall with Mr. Kunz. Bixler Dr ces 12 * Bande 1 
Mr. Wurzbach with Mr. Rogers of New Hampshire. Black, N. Y. Drives, 5 52 e 7 She ers, i ex, 
Mr. Swoope with Mr. Parks of Arkansas. Black’ Tex. D r Re nson, Tex. N 
Mr. Sproul of IIlinois with Mr. O’Brien. Blanton . E 10 tt Kinch 1 Stenbe 
Mr. Larson of Minnesota with Mr. Lilly, 38 ncheloe Stephens 
Mr. Welsh with Mr. Doyle. Bloom Fairchild Lanham Sumners, Tex. 
Rit? Peaves Pag ee Bowling Fenn Lineberger Thomas, Okla. 
Mr. Peavey with Mr. Favrot, Bo Fredericks Linthi Tinkh 
Mr. Reed of West Virginia with Mr. Berger. Bran d. Ohio F — MeDu ie 10 — 
Mr. RAGON. Mr. Speaker, I am paired with the gentleman Browning Gallivan . Pane ram 
from Mississippi, Mr. WI SON. He was unavoidably detained. | Buchanan ambr McSwain fare! e 
If he were here, he would vote “yea.” I therefore wish to Bones, 8. C 9 . N Watkins? 
withdraw my vote and answer “ present.” Byrns, Tenn. Gilbert Merritt Watson 
y 
The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. vampne 8 Moare; ne Weaver 
The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. ZIHLMAN). The question | Clancy Hammer — 5 18 Williams, Tex. 
now comes on the remaining amendment to the bill. Clear: Hawes O'Connell, R.I. Woodrum 
The amendment was agreed to. Connally, Tex. Hickey O'Connor, La. 
The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, ANSWERED “PRESENT "—1 
and was read the third time. Ragon 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the passage NOT VOTING—5O 
of the bill. : Anthony Fulbright Mckensio Schall 
N erger n cNulty eger 
: Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, I ask for the Buckley 9 len TERVA 
yeas and nays. Butler Hull, Morton D. O'Connor, N. V. Sproul, fi, 
The yeas and nays were ordered. Case 5 2 a Parka, Ark. Tague 
The question was taken; and there were—yeas 285, nays 95, | Clark, Fla. enda eavey ncher 
answered “present” 1, not voting 50, as follows: Coin ie a Reeg Weve. Wits, Mise: 
[Roll No. 87] Dominick Langley Roach Wolff 
YEAS—285 — renee Minn. Hogers, Nae N bach 
n ogers; N. II. urz 
Abernethy Frear McKeown Scott Edmonds “= Romjue 
Ackerman Pare N 3 8 — Favrot Lowrey Salmon 
Idrich rent ugblin, Nebr, Sears, Nebr. 
Aia Frothingham Meld Shallenberger So the bill was passed. 
Allgood Fuller McSweeney Shreve The following additional pairs were announced: 
Almon Fulmer MacGregor Simmons On this vote: 
Anderson Garber Madden Sinclair y 
Arnold Gardner, Ind, Magee, N. Y, Sinnott Mr. Rathbone (for) with Mr. Curry at bowed 
‘Ayres Garrett, Tex. Magee, Pa. Sites Mr. Ragon (for) with Mr. Wilson of Mississippi (against), 


B Mr. Romjue (for) with Mr, Doyle (against). 
Beck General pairs: 
Beers 3 1 N Mr. Tincher with Mr. Lowrex. 
joldsborough es Speak: 
Bere Gratan = Martin Sproul, Kans Mr. Cole of Ohio with Mr. O'Connor of New York. 
Bland Green Michaelson Stalker 4 Mr. McKenzie with Mr. Spearing. 
Griest Michener Sted Mr. Wertz with Mr. Parks of Arkansas. 
Boies nein man Mr. Sproul of Illinois with Mr. O Brie 
Boyce Guyer Miller, III. Stengle r, Sproul o olis W. T. rien. 
Boylan r eer Suen Wash, 3 Mr. RAGON. Mr. Speaker, I am paired with the gentleman 
Pelee * Hardy Mills Strang Pa. from Mississippi, Mr. Wrison. If he were present, he would 
Britten Harrison Minahan Sullivan vote “no,” I wish to withdraw my vote of yea“ and answer 
Bowie oe i Hastings N es Wash, „present.“ 
e Hawley Moore, | Ga. Sweet The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 
paris Hayden — ponio emng On motion of Mr. HavcEN, a motion to reconsider the vote by 
urdic: erse , Woo 1 
Gare Hill, Tis. Meetai Tae which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 
Barton mn Wash, Hor Taylor, Colo, MOTOR-VEHICLE TRAFFIC IN THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Sd R Morrow Taylor, W. Va. Mr. ZIHLMAN. Mr. Speaker, I present a conference report 
Cannon Howard, Nebr. Murphy Temple on the bill (S. 4207) to provide for the regulation of motor- 
— 5 5 avenon; ae Thomas Ky vehicle traffic in the District of Columbia, increase the number 
Chindbiom Hull, Iowa Newton, Minn. Thompson of judges of the police court, and for other purposes, for print - 
Christopherson au, William E. Newton, Mo. minen ing under the rules, 
Clague ames son 
Clarke, N. v. Jeffers 3 O'Connell, N. Y. Timberlake THE PHILIPPINES 
ole, Lowa nnen, BY. way. Mr, WILLIAMS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
Colli Johnson, S. Dak. Oliver, Ala. Tydings SE 4 
Collins Johnson’ Wash. Oliver, N. X. a consent to extend my remarks in the Recorp by publishing a 
Colton Johnson, W. Va. Paige Upshaw speech delivered by the Hon. PEDRO Guevara, Resident Com- 
. N 5 missioner from the Philippine Islands, before the District of 
Cooper, Ohio Keller Patterson Vincent, Mich, Columbia Branch of the League of Women Voters on Feb- 
Corning” Rent Perkins Voge” e he SPEAKER. The gentl from T ks unanimou 
rens e 8 e gentleman from Texas asks un ou 
can ida’ Parte Tard. . a consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp in the manner in- 
Crosser King Prall Ward. N. C. dicated. Is there objection? 
3 Jena ton e Saem There was no objection. 
Cummings Kurta nin Wefald Mr. WILLIAMS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, under the leave 
Darrow Kvale Rainey Welsh granted to extend my remarks, I insert a speech delivered by 
Daver Minn pcr aa pe W Hon. Pepro Guevara, Resident Commissioner from the Philip- 
Dempsey Lankford Ransley Williams, I, pines, before the District of Columbia Branch of the League of 
Denison 1 Larsen, Ga. 3 = Williams, Mich, Women Voters on February 25, 1925. 
cKinson, iowa AZAaTO „Ark. amson . 
Dickinson, Mo. Lea, Calif, Reed, N. Y. Wilson, Ind. Tho AGATENN aad bcd Tolowa: 
Doughton each Reid, III. ilson, La, SPEECH DELIVERED by Hon. PEDRO GUEVARA, RESIDENT COMMISSIONER 
Dowen E Lp pe lows st ái FROM THE PHILIPPINES, BEFORE THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA BRANCIL 
Evans, Towa. Lee, Ga y Robsion n» Ky, Winter e OF THE . oF W 5 a 1925 1 4 
evans, Mon c r Mr. GUEVARA. Madam rman, ladies, and gentlemen, in s epoce 
Earne 33 EAI Wright in which the great principles of justice and liberty are subjected to the 
Fish terer — — ry 10 hardest test it is encouraging and inspiring to address a distinguished 
Fisher Luce nders, N. Y. Liblman assembly ot American men and women whose thoughts are devoted to 
e ee fig ES ris the sacred cause of peace of the world. The readjustment of world 
Foster McFadden Schneider affairs following the Great War is not an easy task. I am conscious of 
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this. Peoples who have pulled down governments not founded upon the 
consent of the goyerned and displaced autocratic rulers are not yet 
strong enough to execute fully the will of those who perished in the 
struggle. This is one of the reasons why I believe that the Committee 
on International Cooperation to Preyent War and the members of the 
League of Women Voters should deserve the most hearty sympathy and 
support of liberty-loving people everywhere. 
AMERICAN-PILIPINO COOPERATION 


The “ Philippine question” is one of the greatest problems now 
calling for solution. A brief narration of the facts by which the 
Philippine Islands came under the jurisdiction of the United States of 
America will not be out of place. It was occasioned by the Spanish- 
American War. As an incident to that armed struggle the United 
States fleet entered Manila Bay on May 1, 1898. The presence of the 
fleet helped the Filipinos to complete and perfect the organization of 
the insurrection against the Spanish Government. At that time the 
principal leaders of the Philippine insurrection were in exile in Hong- 
kong, China, in accordance with the pact of Biak-na-Bato, concluded 
between the Spanish Government and the insurgent leaders on Decem- 
ber 14, 1897. After a series of conferences between the insurgents 
and the American officials in Singapore and Hongkong, for the purpose 
of agreeing on a concerted action against the Spanish sovereignty in 
the Philippines, Aguinaldo, the leader of the Philippine insurrection, 
was given passage on board the American warship McCulloch, reach- 
ing the Philippines on May 19, 1898. He was allowed by Dewey to 
land at Cavite and use the arsenal as his residence, Besides he was 
given other material aid. On the 24th Aguinaldo issued a proclamation 
calling the Filipinos to arms, Among other things he said: : 

“The great Nation, North America, cradle of true liberty, and 
friendly on that account to the liberty of our people, * * * 
has come to manifest * * * a protection which is decisive as 
well as disinterested toward us, considering us endowed with 
sufficient civilization to govern by ourselves this our unhappy 
ans # ey 

The Filipino people responded to the call as one man, and side by 
side with the American soldiers they fought against the common foe. 
The forty-odd provinces of the islands passed from the Spanish to 
Filipino control, while Manila, the capital of the Archipelago, was 
surrendered after a gallant battle waged against the Spaniards by the 
American and Filipino soldiers, For the first time in American history 
the flag of the United States was hoisted on a foreign soil amidst the 
blessing of millions and millions of souls who placed their hope and 
faith in the Nation which it represented. The Filipino people were 
proud to have joined the American Army for the purpose of ending 
a tyrannical régime which had prevailed for three centuries. A new 
era has ushered in a new life, and the benevolent breeze of the eternal 
principles of democracy. It is unnecessary for me to narrate and dis- 
cuss the subsequent events after the surrender of the city of Manila, 
It will be enough to refer to the treaty of Paris concluded between 
Spain and the United States on December 10, 1898. The Filipino 
people were not a party to the negotiation of that very important 
covenant, which marked a turning point in the political history of the 
islands. Legally speaking, it also marked the beginning of the United 
States-Filipino relationship. By virtue of that treaty, Spain ceded the 
islands to the United States. Morally the cession might be properly 
challenged as obnoxious to American principles. It might be argued 
that a nation like the United States, which had fought against slavery, 
can not accept under whatever terms the gift of 11,000,000 human 
souls. The advocates of the treaty justified it by the aims and beneyo- 
lent purposes of the United States in the acquisition of the islands. 

AMERICAN POLICY OF BENEVOLENT ASSIMILATION 


Shortly after the conclusion of the treaty of Paris the President of 
the United States directed Gen. E. S. Otis, who was then the com- 
mander in chief of the American forces in the Philippines, to issue a 
proclamation to the people. The proclamation, which was issued on 
January 4, 1899, contained the declaration of purposes of the United 
States. I quote from it as follows: 

“s è œ Jt should be the earnest and paramount aim of the 
administration to win the confidence, respect, and affection of the 
inhabitants of the Philippines by insuring to them in every pos- 
sible way the full measure of individual rights and liberty which 
is the heritage of a free people, and by proving to them that the 
mission of the United States is one of beneficent assimilation, which 
will substitute the mild sway of justice and right for arbitrary 
roles eS) en EP 

President McKinley, in a speech delivered on February 16, 1899, before 
the Home Market Club, of Boston, Mass., discussing the occupation of 
the Philippines by the United States, said: 

Could we, after freeing the Filipinos from the domination of 
Spain, have left them without government and without power to 
protect life or property or to perform the international obligations 
essential to an independent State? * * + 

“Our concern was not for territory or trade or empire, but for 
the people whose interests and destiny, without our willing it, had 
been put in our hands. 


In the same speech the President adverting to the occupation of the 
Philippines without the consent of the inhabitants said: 

Every present obligation had been met and fulfilled 
in the expulsion of Spanish sovereignty from their islands, and 
while the war that destroyed it was in progress we could not ask 
their views. Nor can we now ask their consent. Indeed, can any- 
one tell me In what form it could be marshaled and ascertained 
until peace and order, so necessary io the reign of reason, shall 
be secured and established?” 

At this point let me call your attention to the fact that at the 
time that President McKinley delivered that speech, there was in prog- 
ress an armed conflict between the Americans and Filipinos, due to a 
misinterpretation on the part of the Filipinos of the United States’ 
aims, 

Again President McKinley in the same speech, referring to the future 
of the Philippines as set forth in the treaty of Paris, said: 

“s + + That treaty now commits the free and enfranchised 
Filipinos to the guiding hand and the liberalizing influences, the 
generous sympathies, the uplifting education, not of their Ameri- 
can masters but of their American emancipators. * * e» 

The United States principles and ideals have pursued in the Philip- 
pines a policy of benevolent assimilation and instituted a government 
for the promotion of their welfare and happiness, School buildings 
have been built in the cities as well as in the small towns, and 
hundreds and hundreds of teachers have been furnished to guide the 
education of the rich as well as the poor. Sanitary conditions have 
been highly improved, and a modern bureau of health under the 
direction of efficient and scientific leaders organized. Roads and high- 
ways have been constructed giving an extraordinary impulse to local 
trade, 


PHILIPPINE INDEPENDENCE PLEDGED BY THE UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT 


Intercourse between provinces, towns, and counties has been afforded 
facilities which, among other things, has served to foster an intelli- 
gent public opinion. It is safe to assert that the progress attained 
by the Filipinos under the American sovereignty must be recognized 
as a proud and unparalleled achievement, England, France, and other 
colonizing nations have not accomplished such wonderful results in 
countries brought under their dominion in the same period of time. 
The result of the task undertaken by the United States has caused 
the people of the islands to bless the day of their association with 
this great country and to feel profound love for your flag and insti- 
tutions, ‘There is no other example in world’s history of an alien 
people having blessed a sovereignty that is not their own. This is 
because the United States went to the Philippines with the avowed 
purpose that its conceptions of government should go with the flag 
and because “the free can conquer but to save.” Twenty-six years 
have already elapsed since the occupation of the islands by the 
United States. During that period of time the people have been under 
a provisional government. This was and is still the cornerstone of 
the American purpose in the Philippines, which was affirmed in the 
most unmistakable terms by the Congress of the United States when 
the commonly known Jones law was passed in 1916. Such must be 
the situation until independence is finally granted. 

The Congress of the United States solemnly declared in that act 
that “it was never the intention of the people of the United States 
in the incipiency of the war with Spain to make it a war of conquest 
or for territorial aggrandizement,” and that the purpose of the peo- 
ple of the United States has always been “to withdraw their 
sovereignty over the Philippine Islands and to recognize their in- 
dependence as soon as a stable government can be established 
therein: 7 un 


“ STABLE GOVERNMENT” EXISTS IN THE PHILIPPINES 


The Americans as well as the Filipinos are confronted now with the 
problem of determining whether or not a stable government has been 
established. That question is still under debate in spite of the fact 
that President Wilson in his message to Congress on December 3, 1920, 
said: 

“Allow me to call your attention to the fact that the people of the 
Philippine Islands have succeeded in maintaining a stable govern- 
ment since the last action of the Congress in their behalf, and have 
thus fulfilled the conditions set by the Congress as precedent to a 
consideration of granting independence to the islands. 

“I respectfully submit that these conditions precedent have been 
fulfilled; it is now our liberty and our duty to keep our promise 
to the people of those islands to grant them the independence they 
so honorably covet.” 

I, for one, believe that the problem has become academic. Wherever 
life and property are safeguarded stable government“ exists. If 
we take the definition of stable government as understood in America 
it is evident that no one can successfully challenge the existence of 
such a government in the Philippines. When the Government of the 
United States recognized the independence of Cuba stable govern- 
ment was defined as one“ elected by the suffrage of the people which 
is supported by the people, capable of maintaining order and fulfilling 
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its international obligations.” Dven our most severe critics are obliged 
to admit that guch conditions now prevail in the Philippines, 

Gen. Leonard Wood, Governor General of the Philippines, in his 
message to the Philippine Legislature in October, 1922, said: 

“I congratulate you, and through you the Filipino people, on 
the orderly and lawful conduct of the recent elections, which, not- 
withstanding the keenness of the struggle and the appearance of 
a strong new party In the field, were conducted with due regard 
to the rights of the candidates, and with the absence of fraud and 
irregularity which would be a credit to any people. 

“The will of the people was given full and free expression, and 
the election was honest and fair.” 

Apparently the issue is far beyond the question as to whether there 
is a stable government In the islands. The question now seems to be 
whether or not the Filipino people acting alone would be able to repel 
an aggression and whether their resources are sufficiently developed 
to finance the independent government. The first part of this proposi- 
tion calls for a long discussion of international affairs, and the second 
for n comparative review of the financial status of the big and small 
nations now enjoying independent life. 


INTERNATIONAL CONDITION—OPPORTUNE TO THE GRANTING OF PHILIP- 
PINE INDEPENDENCE 


The present international condition In the Far East and in Europe 
afford a splendid opportunity for the final adjustment of the political 
status of the Philippines. Never before has there been such an oppor- 
tunity, China, despite her man power, is confronted with domestic 
and international difficulties which will disable her from any aggressive 
movement which might cause her neighbors apprehension. Internal 
dissension in China and the many concessions to foreign powers create 
complications which will require perhaps generations to dispose of. 
Japan, on the other hand, is not to be feared. The trend of her foreign 
policy has been very well defined since the World War. 

Dr, James A. Scheerer, author and tourist, who lived in Japan for 
30 years, said in a statement he issued while in the Philippines on 
March 13, 1924: 

“+e * © Japan as a danger to an independent Philippines 
is dispelied. * * * Japan has no intention to grab your ter- 
ritory. * * She will not expand toward the Philippines. 
Conditions here are not agreeable, as shown by statistics. The 
course of her expansion is toward Manchuria, where the climate 
is cold as in California, where her nationals insist to live, 
* * „. Militarism in Japan is gone for two causes: The 
Washington conference on the limitation of armament and the 
recent earthquake.” 

This statement of Doctor Scheerer could be supplemented by those 
of the distinguished observers and statesmen of many other nations, 
but for my purpose it will be enough to refer to the public utterances 
made by leaders of the Japanese Empire on several occasions. 

F. Shimizu, member of the Japanese Parliament and spokesman for 
the Japanese parliamentary mission that visited Manila in September, 
1924, omphatically affirmed that Japan has no designs of conquest or 
territorial aggrandizement in the Philippines and only desired closer 
commercial relations. 

The new alignment of nations is determined rather by economic 
thau political reasons, Political domination and territorial aggran- 
dizement are things of the past. The nations, even the most mili- 
taristic, understand that in this age trade and commercial benefits can 
not be realized by force of arms. They have come to realize that the 
surest and safest foundations of desirable business relationship are 
“friendship, good will, and sympathetic cooperation.” In passing, I 
wish to say that the American people have already won the “ friend- 
ship, good will, and sympathetic cooperation” of the Filipinos, and 
that the future would be secure, so far as both countries are con- 
cerned, when the political status of the Philippines is permanently 
settled. The Filipino people welcome trade and commercial relations 
with all countries, but their interest in the United States is primary 
and enduring. 

Looking again to the discussion of Japan's position and policy in the 
Fur East, let me quote from the address of Viscount Ishil delivered 
before the United States Senate on August 20, 1917, as ambassador 
extraordinary at the head of the Imperial Japanese mission: 

“We of Japan took up arms against Germany because a solemn 
treaty waa not to us a ‘serap of paper.’ We did not enter into 
this war because we had any selfish interest to promote or uny ill- 
conceived ambition to gratify. We are in the war, we insist on 
being in it, and we shall stay in it because earnestly, as a nation 
and as individuals, we believe in the righteousness of the cause 
“for which we stand; because we believe that only by a complete 
victory for that cause can there be made a righteous, honorable, 
and permanent peace, so that this world may be made safe for all 
men to live in and so that all nations may work ont their desti- 
nies untrammeled by fear.” 

So much for the nations of the Far East, Let me examine briefly 
the present situation of the nations of the Old World. In order not 
to take too much of your time, I shall just bring to your attention the 


statement made by Congressman BURTON, of Ohlo, in his speech de- 
Uvered on the floor of the House of Representatives on February 3, 
1925, when the resolution requesting the President of the United States 
of America to Invite the governments with which the United States 
has diplomatic relations to a conference to discuss the effectual reduc- 


ee of armaments for war was under discussion. 
said: 

“Tt provides for security. It provides for peace and for com- 
pulsory arbitration—and security may be said to rest upon that 
compulsory arbitration. If the dispute is of a legal or juridical 
nature, it is to be left to the Permanent Court of International 
Justice. If it is on another subject, if the nations do not agree 
to arbitrate, it goes to the council of the league. The council of 
the league seek to induce the warring or contending nations to 
arbitrate, If they do not succeed in that, then the council, by 
unanimous vote, come to a conclusion that Is binding upon the 
two nations. If the members do not agree unanimously, then the 
council shall select arbitrators. 

“This goes further toward outlawing war than any proposition 
which has been brought forward by the League of Nations or on 
any other occasion. The United States, it is true, Is not expected 
to sign this protocol. The problem of peace or war is primarily 
and principally one that pertains to the Old World. If they have 
peace there the world will be at peace. In the New World, partly 
by reason of treaties recently framed, there is every assurance 
that any controversy which may arise will be settled amicably.” 

There is now established au agency to execute the collective will of 
the powers to prevent war and to maintain peace among the nations. 
It is true that the United States of America is not a party to that 
peace agency, but the world can rest assured that nothing of an un- 
peaceful character is to be feared from the great nation whose flag 
has traveled around the world symbolizing the principles and ideals 
upon which rests the present amity among nations, And It should 
not be forgotten that the United States is a party to the treaties that 
resulted from the Washington Conference on the Limitation of Arma- 
ment, and which have more significance and importance than what 
some seem to believe. They diminish to a considerable degree the 
possibility of conflict and war among the great powers of the world, 
particularly in the Far East. 

In view of these facts, may we not dismiss the assertion that an 
independent Philippines would be endangered by the aggression of for- 
eign powers? President Wilson truly voiced the sentiment of the 
world when, on commenting on the present era, he said, “The help- 
less peoples of the world will come into a new light and into a new 
hope." 

Much has been said and written about the prospective fallure of 
the effort for peace due to the conflicting interests of the nations, This 
may be true as a mere theory, but the peoples of the world, those who 
pay the taxes and whose blood and lives constitute the price of war, 
will triumph sooner or later and dictate the policies upon which to 
build up and maintain the organization of universal friendship, 
Idealism? No, The leading and most powerful nations of the present 
days are eager to find a solution to the problem of preventing war and 
to establish a common principle of justice to be applied in settling in- 
ternational differences, Under these circumstances It can be seen that 
the independence of the Philippines does not require armies and navies 
to repel aggression, 

HUMAN LIBERTY IS PRICELESS 


Permit me to examine, now, briefly the financial ability of the Philip- 
pines to support and maintain an independent government capable of 
protecting life and property and fulfilling international obligations. 
Suffice it to say that the expenses of the government of the Philippine 
Islands never exceeded its revenues and its obligations duly contracted 
had been promptly and fully paid at maturity. This has been so in 
spite of the fact that the per capita tax in the Philippines is only 
$3.50. If this tax rate is compared with the tax rates of the other 
nations, particularly the new ones now enjoying an independent life, 
it can easily be inferred that the independence of the islands can be 
now granted without the risk of financial embarrassment. 

It is suggested that independence for the islands at the present time 
will be a calamity as it will result in business depression and retarda- 
tion of the development of natural resources. Let me call your atten- 
tion to the idea involved in this proposition. It means that our friends 
who are now engaged in business there investing capital to develop our 
trade and natural resources will not only withdraw but keep away from 
the islands if independence is granted. We do not blame them. But I 
emphatically say that if by keeping American capital and business 
would be the price of our freedom, the Filipino people, much to thelr 
regret, would be willing to renounce any present or prespective help 
and work out their own destiny and salyation under an independent 


The Congressman 


I am happy to say, however, that such suggestion does not convey 
the true American sentiment. It can net be so, because the American 
people have demonstrated on various occasions their loyalty and 
devotion to the cause of freedom above anything else. Wealth has 


never been placed above liberty in the long history of this Republic, 
and I am confident that it will never be. The whole world has been 
the recipient of the manifold advantages derived from American altru- 
ism. The United States has exhibited its magnanimity in extending 
assistance to enemies as well as friends in time of need. Billions and 
billions of American dollars have been loaned by the citizens and 
Government of this country to many countries of the world, but no 
American has ever adyocated the forfeiture of the liberty and freedom 
of delinquent debtors, The fact is that human liberty can not be 
measured in terms of silver or gold. 
WOMEN WILL PRESERVE THE AMERICAN STANDARDS 


If the men of this great Nation will ever fall below the high 
standards which they and their ancestors have maintained, which in 
my opinion is unthinkable, those standards will be preserved by the 
women of this Nation. The concern shown by the women of America 
in international and national affairs is really inspiring. They are the 
faithful apostles of equality among nations and men, which is a bright 
and hopeful sign that the day is not far distant when a new life, a new 
hope, will soon be the everlasting possession of all nations and all 
peoples, 


RENT BILL FOR THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Mr. HAMMER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp on the rent bill for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from North Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HAMMER. Mr. Speaker, it appears to me a matter for 
deep regret that the bill prepared by Mr. Whaley, chairman of 
the Rent Commission, at the request of the President, to fix 
and determine fair and reasonable rentals of dwelling proper- 
ties in the District of Columbia, has not been adopted by the 
Committee on the District of Columbia in either the Senate or 
the House. The bill to which I refer has been prepared by one 
who is more thoroughly conversant with the situation and the 
kinds of legislation needed than we could be unless we had 
given the matter the same amount of thought and careful con- 
sideration which he has done. 

Almost seven years ago rental conditions in the District 
had become so intolerable that on May 31, 1918, Congress 
adopted a joint resolution to prevent profiteering in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, known as the Saulsbury resolution. This 
was extended for 90 days on July 11, 1919. As conditions con- 
tinued to grow worse, Congress amended the food control act 
by adding title 11, known as the District of Columbia rents act, 
based on the emergency growing out of the war, and to expire 
in two years from the date of its passage, which was October 
22, 1919. On August 24, 1921, Congress again extended the 
act for a further period of seven months—from October 22, 
1921, to May 22, 1922. Prior to the expiration of the last act 
mentioned, Congress again reenacted and extended the law, with 
amendments, for two years, until May 22, 1924. Last February, 
after extended hearings by the subcommittee of the House 
District Committee, to which had been referred a bill intro- 
duced by the gentleman frgm Wisconsin on the committee, 
Congress again extended the rent act to May 22, 1925. 

In all, six enactments have been made by Congress, and now, 
the seventh time in aS many years, the matter is again before 
it. During all this period, a few months prior to each ex- 
piration of the law, the tenants have been caused a great deal 
of worry and anxiety. A great deal of time has been expended 
by many Members of Congress in investigating the rent situa- 
tion. 

_ While I personally advocate a fair permanent law, in order 
that this worry, confusion, and unnecessary anxiety may be 
avoided, I am inclined to think that a law with limitation as 
to time should be passed, based solely on the police power of 
Congress—for an emergency which has existed for eight years 
can no longer be called an emergency, rather it is a chronic con- 
dition—and thus only ean the situation be relieved. If the 
law of supply and demand should become operative again, such 
a rent law could be repealed. 

Other regulations are permanent regulations; as, for exam- 
ple, the zoning law which is far more drastic and far-reaching 
regulation than the fixing of fair and reasonable rents, for 
this limits the height to which buildings may be erected, the 
amount of the lot which may be built upon, the kind of use 
to which the building may be put, and many other matters, 
and all this without compensation of any kind to the owner, 
but in the interest of the public welfare. In addition to this 
there are the building regulations, plumbing regulations, health 
regulations—all of which affect the owner of real property, 
regulate and control his actions in relation thereto without 
any compensation whatever. 
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So much has been said by realtors and their representatives 
in opposition to the bill prepared by the chairman of the 
Rent Commission that it might be well to explain briefly the 
provisions of this bill, although this bill is not before us for 
consideration. It is a combination, a codification of the prior 
acts of Congress. Why should it be necessary to search 
through five acts to find out just what the law as amended 
is at the present time? 

It omits some parts, which have become obsolete, and 10 
new sections have been added. These 10 new sections have 
been added for the purpose of more effectively carrying out the 
intent of the whole act—which is to protect the rights of 
tenants from profiteering and to compel the landlords to fur- 
nish proper service. 

The substance of those new sections is as follows: ; 

Section 8: The secretary is designated secretary-treasurer. 

Section 25 provides that the termination of the relation of 
landlord and tenant shall not deprive either party of a hearing 
on a cause pending before the commission. 

Section 45 provides that where the commission has fixed 
the rent of an apartment it can not be increased by subdivision 
into more rooms or other apartments until the commisison has 
refixed the rent. 

S@tion 46 gives the commission authority to make regula- 
tions and orders for the welfare of the tenants. Under this 
the commission could compel the furnishing of heat, necessary 
repairs, the lighting of halls, elevator service, removal of 
garbage, and so forth. It provides a penalty for failure to re- 
move the violation, after 10 days’ written notice, of $25 for 
each day thereafter. 

Section 47 provides that the commission shall recover this 
penalty in the municipal court. 

Section 49 provides, in substance, that an owner, who, know- 
ing the amount of rent fixed by the commission and who col- 
lects or demands more than the amount fixed, is guilty of a 
misdemeanor and liable to a fine of $1,000 or one year im- 
prisonment, or both. i 

Section 51 is a saving clause and continues all rights and 
remedies which have accrued*under the prior acts. 

Section 52 is also a saving clause, continuing all actions and 
proceedings under prior acts and turning over the property of 
the old commission to the new. 

Section 53 is a three-year statute of limitations. 

Section 54 repeals acts or parts of acts in conflict with this 
act. 

Section 56 provides, This act shall take effect immediately.” 

You will note that there are only two which provide pen- 
alties—sections 46 and 49. Section 46 is essential to compel a 
landlord who has agreed to furnish heat and has taken the 
tenant’s rent therefor, in advance, and he then neglects or 
refuses to furnish proper heat. The health officer of the Dis- 
trict has power, as I understand the law, to compel a land- 
lord to put in a new furnace or repair an old one, but he has 
no power to compel him to furnish any heat whatever; he can 
not compel the furnishing of elevator service; he can only 
compel certain repairs to the plumbing. This is the law; it 
should be strengthened. è 

Section 49 provides, in substance, that where the commis- 
sion has fixed the fair and reasonable rent and the landlord 
then, knowingly, collects more than he is entitled to under the 
determination, he shall be guilty of a misdemeanor. Several 
of the States have provided similar penalties for the usurer 
who collects more interest than the law allows. 

These sections would have rendered the law much more 
effective, and I am convinced that some time in the future Con- 
gress will be obliged to pass a bill along the lines of the bill 
prepared by the chairman of the Rent Commission. 

House bill 12154 is to me a remarkable document, but is 
probably the best that can be done at this session of Congress, 
and while it is better to have some regulation and control of 
rentals in the District, it does not in any way compare in 
effectiveness with the first bill introduced by Senator BALL 
at the President’s request. It is a mere extension of the rent 
law until May 22, 1927, and amendment of section 122 of the ` 
original act. It provides that section 122 of existing law shall 
remain in effect until May 22, 1925, upon whieh date such 
section as herein amended shall take effect. 

Section 122 is based on the war emergency. The Court of 
Appeals of the District of Columbia in the case of Peck against 
Fink has declared that the Supreme Court of the United States 
held in the Chastleton case that the emergency had ceased and 
that there was no constitutional basis for the last extension 
act. This is the last word of the highest court in the District, 
except the Supreme Court of the United States, and must be 
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regarded as the law until the Supreme Court has rendered a 
fina] decision in the matter. 

Under the present bill the tenants are, until May 22, 1925, 
still wholly unprotected, for there can be no decision by the 
Supreme Court of the United States before that date, and as 
the court of appeals has declared the law unconstitutional the 
municipal court of the District, which has jurisdiction of evic- 
tlon cases, will doubtless be inclined to oust all tenants—at 
the request of landlords—who fail to comply with the land- 
lords’ demands for increased rent. 

After May 22, 1925, the extension of the act is based on 
the police power in pursuance of the power of Congress to 
exercise exclusive legislation over the seat of government of 
the United States,” 

The act does not take effect until March 31, 1925. 

I am adyised it was undoubtedly the thought and wish of the 
President to afford immediate relief to the tenants from all fur- 
ther suffering, anxiety, and worry. Nothing can be accom- 
plished along this line under the present bill before May 22, 
next. Some are so unkind as to say that the President is not 
in earnest and that he has yielded to his advisers. I do not 
share in that opinion, but the next few days may tell the tale. 

The first bill introduced by Senator Bax, at this session, at 
the request of the President, removed all questions in cagnec- 
tion with the existence of an emergency and based it squarely 
upon the police power of Congress—the only rational basis 
upon which now to found an act in view of the decision of 
the courts. It provides that it should take effect immediately 
and it would have furnished immediate relief in the present 
unfortunate situation. 

If there were any real or material changes from the old law 
other than the two salutary ones referred to above, there might 
be some basis for objections to its enactment. It is the best 
bill which has thus far been drawn and is the only one pending 
before Congress which will protect the tenant as far as he 
can be protected by law and at the same time protect the rights 
of all landlords who do not attempt extortion and profiteering, 


CONSTITUTIONAL UNDER Tun POLICE POWDR 


From the earliest history of the Supreme Court it has been 
the policy of that court to limit the exercise of its power to 
declare any act of Congress unconstitutional, and this is now 
its well-settled rule. In 1827, Judge Washington said: 


It Is but a decent respect due to the wisdom, the integrity, and 
the patriotism of the legislative body by which any law is passed, to 
presume in favor of its validity until its violation of the Constitu- 
tion is proved beyond all reasonable doubt. (Ogden v. Saunders, 12 
Wheaton, 213, 270.) 


Again, in the Legal Tender cases (12 Wall. 457, 521), Mr. 
Justice Strong said: 


A decent respect for a coordinate branch of the Government demands 
that the judiciary should presume, until the contrary ts clearly shown, 
that there has been no transgression of power by Congress * * * 
all the Members of which act under the obligation of an oath of fidelity 
to the Constitution. Such has always been the rule, 


The Supreme Court-has consistently refused to determine the 
wisdom or the necessity of policies or impolicies of legislation 
by the State legislatures and by Congress. Mr. Justice Harlan 
in Atkins v. Kansas (191 U. S. 207) said, at page 223: 


No evils arising from such legislation could be more far-reaching than 
these that might come to our system of government if the judiciary, 
abandoning the sphere assigned to it by the fundamental law, should 
enter the domain of legislation and upon grounds merely of justice or 
reason or wisdom annul statutes that had received the sanction of the 
people’s representatives, 


This policy was again reiterated by Justice White in the case 
of McCray v. United States (195 U. S. 27), when he said at 
page 54: 

No instance is afforded from the foundation of the Government where 
an act which was within a power conferred was declared to be repug- 
nant to the Constitution, because it appeared to the judicial mind that 

the particular exertion of the constitutional power was either unwise 
or unjust. To announce such a principle would amount to declaring 
that in our constitutional system the judiciary was not only charged 
with the duty of upholding the Constitution, but also with the responsi- 
bility of correcting every possible abuse arising from the exercise of 
thelr conceded authority. So to hold would be to overthrow the entire 
distinction between the legislative, judicial, and executive departments 
of the Government, upon which our system is founded, and would be a 
mere act of judicial usurpation. The decisions of this court from the 
beginning lend no support whatever to the assumption that the judi- 
ciary may restrain in the exercise of lawful power on the assumption 
that a wrongful purpose or motive has caused the power to be exerted, 


\ 


If it be saſd that a statute like the one before us is mischlevous in 
Its tendencies, the answer is that the responsibility therefor rests upon 
legislators, not upon the court, 


Again, it has always been the policy of the Supreme Court 
of the United States never to encroach upon the power of the 
legislative branch of the Government. That this is its policy 
is emphatically declared in the case of Livingston v. Darling- 
ton (101 U. S. 407), as follows: 


and as it does not appear upon the face ot the statute, or from any 
facts of which the courts must take judicial cognizance, that it in- 
fringes rights secured by the fundamental law, the legislative deter- 
mination is conclusive upon the courts. 

It is not a part of. thelr functions to conduct investigations of facts 
entering into questions of public policy merely and to sustain or frus- 
trate the legislative will, embodied in statutes, as they may happen to 
approve or disapprove its determination of such questions, 

The power which the legislature has to promote the general wel- 
fare is very great, and the discretion which that department of the 
Government has in the employment of means to that end is very 
large. While both its power and its discretion must be so exercised 
as not to impair the fundamental rights of Nfe, Überty, and property, 
and which, according to the principles upon which our institutions rest, 
the very idea that one man may be compelled to hold his life, or the 
means of living, or any material right essential to the enjoyment of 
life, at the mere will of another, seems to be intolerable in any country 
where freedom prevails as being the very essence of slavery itself; 
yet in many cases of mere administration the responsibility Is purely 
political, no appeal lying except to the ultimate tribunal of the public 
judgment, exercised elther in the pressure of public opinion or by 
means of the suffrage. (Yick W. v. Hopkins, 118 U. S. 870,) The case 
before us belongs to the latter class. 

If all that can be said of this legislation is that it is unwise or 
unnecessarily oppressive to those manufacturing or selling wholesome 
oleomargarine as an article of food, their appeal must be to the legis- 
lature or to the ballot box, not to the judiciary. The latter can not 
interfere without usurping powers committed to another department of 
government. 


That the subject matter of this law is an appropriate subject 
for the exercise of the police power is clear from the opinion 
delivered by Mr. Justice Clark, in Levy Leasing Co. v. Siegel 
(258 U. S. 289)— 


These authorities show that from time to time for a generation as 
occasions arose, this court has held that there is no such inherent 
difference in property In land from that in tangible and intangible 
personal property as exempts it from the operation of the police power 
in appropriate cases, and in both the Marens Brown and Block cases, 
supra, it was held, in terms, that the existing circumstances clothed 
the letting of buildings for dwelling purposes with a public interest 
sufficient to justify restricting property rights in them to the extent 
provided for in the laws in these cases objected to. 


Also: 


If this court were disposed, as it Is not, to ignore the notorious 
fact that a grave social problem has arisen from the insufficient supply 
of dwellings in all large cities of this and other countries, resulting 
from the cessation of building activities, incident to the war, never- 
theless, these reports and the very great respect which courts must: 
give to the legislative declaration that an emergency existed would be 
amply suficient to sustain an appropriate resort to the police power 
for the purpose of dealing with it in the public interest. 


And though it is repetition, I desire again to call to your 
attention the decision rendered by the Supreme Court on April 
28, 1923, in the case of Commercial Trust Co. v. Miller (262 
U. S. 51), in which it is said: 


The next contention of the Trust Co. is that, the act being a 
provision for the emergency of war, it ceased with the cessation of 
war, ceased with the joint resolution of Congress declaring the state 
of war between Germany and the United States at an end, and its 
approval by the President July 2, 1921 (42 Stat. 105), and the 
proclamation of peace by the President August 25, 1921, 

The contention, however, encounters in opposition the view that the 
power which declared the necessity is the power to declare its cessa- 
tion and what the cessation requires. The power is legislative. 

A court can not estimate the effects of a great war and pronounce 
its termination at a particular moment of time, and that its con- 
sequences are so far swallowed up that legislation addressed to its 
emergency had ceased to have purpose or operation with the cessa- 
tion of the conflicts in the field. 


During the past year the question of the constitutionality 
and the validity of the rent laws of the State of New York, 
which involve the principle of rent control, has been before the 
court of that State. The litigation arose in the supreme court 


of that State—the highest court of original jurisdiction. The 
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ease was the case of the Orinoco Realty Co. against Goodkind; 
the judge of the supreme court sustained the constitutionality of 
the law. The appellate division of the supreme court, com- 
posed of five justices, unanimously confirmed the decision of 
the judge of the supreme court, without opinion. The case 
was then taken to the Court of Appeals of the State of New 
York—the court of last resort in that State—and the seven 
justices of that court, in an unanimous and short per curiam 
opinion, sustained the constitutionality of the law and said, in 
part: 

We can not say that the legislature, in acting upon this report of 
its commission, made such an obvious mistake (Chastleton Corp. v. Sin- 
clair, 264 U. S. 548) as to justify us in deelaring its act unconstitu- 
tional. * 


The court then concluded its opinion by quoting in support 
of it the words of the Supreme Court of the United States, 
itself, in the case of Radice v. New York (264 U. S. 292) 
(singularly enough reported in the same volume with the Chas- 
tleton case). These were the words used by the Supreme 
Court of the United States in the Radice case: : 

Where the constitutional validity of a statute depends upon the ex- 
istence of facts, courts must be “cautious about reaching a conclusion 
respecting them contrary to that reached by the legislature; and if the 
question of what the facts establish be a fairly debatable one, it Is not 
permissible for the judge to set up his opinion in respect to it against 
the opinion of the lawmaker. 


Thus 3 courts composed of 13 judges in this single rent case; 
1 judge in the New York Supreme Court, 5 in the Appellate 
Division of the Supreme Court, and 7 in the New York Court 
of Appeals—one of the most distinguished courts in our land— 
have sustained the validity of the New York emergency rent 
laws upon findings of facts by the New York Legislature almost 
identical with the facts developed by the investigation by both 
the Senate and the House of Representatives, 

From these decisions it is dear that there can no longer be 
any doubt concerning the power of Congress to enact a law to 
regulate rents in the District under its inherent police power 
without limitation as to time. 

TITLES U AND mi ARE ENTIRELY IRRELEVANT 


There are two new titles added to the bill extending the 
rents act: Title II, to prevent fraudulent transactions respect- 
ing real estate, and Title III, creating a real estate commission 
for the District of Columbia. 

Why these titles should be added to a bill to regulate rents in 
the District of Columbia is to me inconceivable, except as a 
compromise to meet the views of those who desire to defeat 
legislation that is really helpful to the people of the District. 
Though they may be beneficial they are no more germane to 
the subject than is the zoning law of the District or the public 
utilities law. Mr. George Rothwell Brown, who writes “ Post- 
scripts ” in the first column of the front page of a Washington 
newspaper, on February 5 made the following comment. on 
this bill, which was introduced in the Senate on February 3, 
and in the House on February 4: 

The joint committee hastily prepares a compromise District rent bill 
by pinning together a page out of the telephone directory, Representa- 
tive BLanron’s laundry check, a clipping from the Realtors’ Guide, and 
a few health hints by Doctor COPELAND. 


While I am inclined to believe that Mr. Brown’s view of the 
bill is somewhat fantastic it is not entirely so, because the 
three titles are in no way correlated. It is certainly an un- 
usual combination. These two titles have already been intro- 
duced in separate bills, and why they should have been tacked 
onto the bill for rent legislation by the joint committee to 
which the author of the titles is so outspokenly opposed, is 
difficult, to understand unless there may be some basis for 
litigation by reason of the inclusion in the act of subjects so 
utterly different. 

Title II appears to be harmless, but it is possible that it may 
afford some protection to investors in trust notes. It can not 
possibly aid tenants whose rents have been increased or those 
whose rents will be increased. 

Title III, to create a real estate commission for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, provides for licensing all real-estate brokers 
and salesmen. A separate bill covering the same ground had 
already been introduced by the gentleman from Texas on the 
House District Committee. Mr. Brown, in his Postscripts” 
in the Washington Post of January 15, 1925, commented on this 
bill as follows: 

Representative BLANTON introduces a universal paracea, a sovereign 
remedy for the District, far beyond philosophers’ stones, which will 
settle the housing problem, stimulate building, raise bricklayers’ wages, 


lower rents, take the mortgage off, put a new tin roof on, give every 
tenant a two-car garage with a car In it all paid for, cure the mumps, 
make tires puncture-proof, prevent snow from laying, and stop the 
battle of the Marne in the Board of Education. 

Amazed, the gazing rustics ranged around, 

And still they gazed, and still the wonder grew 

That one small head could carry all he knew. 


I do not agree with Mr. Brown that such an act could be a 
panacea. On the contrary it appears to have at least one real 
objection, and that is that it may place in the hands of a small 
clique or ring of real-estate brokers the power to drive any 
and all real-estate brokers who might interfere with any of 
their operations out of business. They could thus keep the 
real-estate business in the hands of a few men whom owners 
or purchasers of real estate would be compelled to employ. 
This would be a great advantage to the few in the ring but a 
very great disadvantage to the owners, purchasers, and many 
other honorable real-estate brokers and salesmen in the Dis- 
triet. I personally am opposed to the enactment of Title III. 


PROPOSED AMENDMENT TO RENTS ACT 


There is one amendment which is of vital importance to the 
prompt determination of the constitutionality of rent legisla- 
tion based on the police power inherently vested in Congress, 
No doubt applications for temporary injunctions against the 
Rent Commission raising the issue of the constitutionality of 
the act will be made almost immediately after its passage. It 
is my thought that an amendment similar to the provisions, 
known as the Overman Act contained in the statute relating to 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, would be most effective 
in accomplishing the desired result. In substance these provi- 
sions are that no application for an interlocutory injunction 
Shail be granted or denied until a hearing, upon five days’ no- 
tice, has been had by three justices of the Supreme Court of 
the District. From an order granting or denying such appli- 
cation an appeal or writ of certiorari, as the case may be, 
would lie direct to the Supreme Court of the United States, 
Such a provision would obviate useless and circuitous litiga- 
tion and the all-important question of the police power of Con- 
gress in respect to this legislation could be settled promptly 
and for all time. 

While I do not look with favor on the bill presented for the 
reasons I have heretofore given, the time is so short and the 
legislation so essential to the public welfare that I feel com- 
pelled to support the bill now before you rather than that by 
filibuster and delay legislation of any sort might be prevented. 
I therefore recommend and urge the enactment of Title I of 
this bill with the amendment above proposed at the earliest 
possible date, though I believe it should take effect immediately 
and not from March 31 next. 

As the President has stated unequivocally more than once 
in unmistakable terms that he favors rent legislation for the 
District, I suggest and urge that during the six remaining 
days of this Congress that arrangements be made with the 
Speaker of this House to recognize the chairman of the Dis- 
trict Committee so that an opportunity may be had for the 
House to vote on this important proposed legislation. 

RELIEF OF THE NEW YORK SHIPBUILDING co. 


Mr. PATTERSON. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the 
House, this bill is merely a matter of justice to the New York 
Shipbuilding Corporation. In my opinion, it is one of the most 
equitable claims ever presented against the United States 
Government. It is a claim for approximately $1,200,000 for 
overtime and extra wages paid by the New York Shipbuilding 
Co, in the completion of the battleship Idaho during the period 
of the great World War. The company has lost $2,000,000 in 
building this vessel up to date, and seeks reimbursement for 
but something over half that amount. 

No appropriation is carried by the bill, The whole matter is 
referred to the Secretary of the Navy and the Navy Department 
for investigation as to how much is due the shipbuilding com- 
pany. If any amount is found due the matter must be reported 
to Congress to be acted upon, and if there is any award for 
reimbursement that award must pass the scrutiny of the 
Budget Bureau and the eagle eyes of the Committee on Appro- 
priations. The reason for action at this session is that unless 
Congress now affords some relief that the corporation will be 
barred from filing a claim with the Court of Claims, which we 
know is a long-drawn-out, tedious, and complicated procedure. 
It also involves the loss of interest on the money involved 
about $50,000 yearly—and it must be remembered that the 
corporation has already suffered this loss for the past five 
or six years, 

The contract for the battleship Idaho was made in the latter 
part of 1914. While the vessel was building the United States 
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entered the World War, and Secretary Daniels and the Naval 
Affairs Committee ordered the vessel rushed to completion, so 
that she might be ready to join the fleet and defend our shores. 
Despite the eight hour law, overtime work was ordered on the 
vessel, and in the meantime the price of materials and wages 
kept steadily advancing. Then came the wage awards of the 
Macy board, which the New York Shipbuilding Co. was com- 
pelled to pax. 

The extra wages paid amount to $992,322.50, and of this 
amount but $120,518.55 has been allowed up to date by the 
comptroller, and then only because of changes found necessary 
to be made in the contract. The claim for overtime wages 
amounts to $315,000 additional. 

The New York Shipbuilding Co. is making no attempt to 
gouge the Government. It has a legitimate claim and has laid 
its cards upon the table. It is a reputable firm with an honor- 
able business record of a quarter of a century. Had it been 
given contracts for vessels for one-half the amount that was 
squandered on the Hog Island shipyard across the Delaware 
River the Government would have been many millions of dol- 
lars in pocket and would haye had a fleet of transports and 
merchant vessels of which it could well be proud. 

Some objection has been made that the New York Ship- 
building Co. had other Government contracts during the war 
on the 16 per cent plus basis. That is true; but many of these 
contracts were taken for a definite sum—less than the 10 per 
cent plus so prevalent during the war—and on such work the 
Government took back about 80 per cent under the excess- 
profits provision of the income tax law. 

My information is that during the war period the profits 
of the New York Shipbuilding Co. on Government contracts— 
leaving out the losses on the battleship Idaho—would not 
exceed 3 per cent on the capital invested. That, in my opinion, 
is a most creditable showing when profiteering was so preva- 
lent, and the fact that they made 3 per cent profit during 
that period should not bar Congress from doing justice to my 
constituent in the case of the increased cost of the Idaho, 
caused by no fault on the part of the company, but through 
rush orders receiyed from responsible agents of the United 
States Government and executed by patriotic men who had no 
thought that those agents did not have the proper authority in 
times of emergency to set aside the terms of a fixed price 
contract and order the rapid completion of a vessel that could 
help to win the war. 

Let us suppose that the Government had a contract with a 
dealer to supply wheat during the war at a fixed price of 
$2 a bushel. For six months he carried out his contract and 
made a small profit. Then suddenly the Government fixes 
the price of wheat throughout the land at $2.50 a bushel and 
calls upon the contractor to furnish it with 2,000,000 bushels at 
his contract price of $2 a bushel. Where would that contractor 
get off and what would become of his previous profits? The 
case of the Idaho contract is almost exactly similar. The com- 
pany based its figures on the wages prevailing before the 
United States entered the war. Then came the declaration of 
hostilities and the Government order to raise wages. There 
was nothing for the New York Shipbuilding Co. to do but com- 
ply with the orders of the Government, and in doing so they 
were mulcted in the sum of $1,200,000 excess wages; and it 
would seem no more than fair that this great Government— 
the richest in the world—shonld make good the loss it has 
inflicted. The bill before you paves the way to this and I 
trust it may have the unanimous approval of the House. 


FARM COOPERATIVE MARKETING BILL 


Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, 
As I have stated on the floor of the House on previous occa- 
sions, I have the honor to represent an agricultural district 
and I had hoped that the Agricultural Committee would during 
this session of Congress report out a bill that when made a 
law would be helpful to the agricultural interests of the 
country. 

The President during the last campaign promised the country 
that he would appoint a commission to investigate agricultural 
conditions and make recommendations for the betterment of 
agricultural conditions in the country. 

The commission was appointed and they have reported, and 
now in the very last days of this session of Congress the 
Agricultural Committee reports a bill on the floor of the House, 
which the Republican Members say carries out the recommen- 
dations of the commission. 

This may be true, but if it is I want to say to you gentle- 
men it is far from what the farmers of Indiana are asking for. 

I have received telegrams and letters from farmers and 
heads of farm organizations by the dozen, not only from the 


district I represent, but from all over the State of Indiana 
and from other parts of the country, asking that this bill, 
in its present form, not be passed, and up to this time I have 
not received a single letter or telegram requesting that I sup- 
port this measure. 

I had hoped that the Agricultural Committee would report 
out a bill that would be helpful to cooperative marketing, 
but I am sorry to say that in my opinion some of the pro- 
visions in this bill will not only not be helpful but will be 
harmful to it and will destroy much of the good that has 
been done by the many cooperative farm marketing organiza- 
tions in the country. 

Gentlemen, I know I am not the only one that is receiving 
telegrams and letters asking me to vote against this bill, for 
almost every Member I have talked to has stated that they are 
receiving letters and telegrams asking them to vote against 
this bill, and if those that are really interested in seeing that 
some helpful farm legislation is passed during this session 
will stand together, possibly this bill can be amended in 
many ways so that it will, when passed, be a help instead of 
a hindrance to cooperative farm marketing. 

I feel that a bill should and can be passed by this Congress 
that will help the producers desiring to organize cooperative 
associations by giving them the right to apply to the Govern- 
ment for a survey of problems involyed and receive advice as 
to the best type of organization suited to their needs. Leader- 
ship in the different commodity groups for intelligent applica- 
tion of principles in the fields of production and distribution 
can be developed. There should, in time, be grades and stand- 
ards established. The producers should be helped to establish 
registered terminal markets. Information and statistics should 
be furnished upon application after a thorough study has been 
made of the problems that confront the associations. In time 
a central agricultural exchange can be established, where all 
agricultural products can be bought and sold with but very 
little cost to the producer and cut out the wide difference be- 
tween the producer and consumer that exists at the present 
time; in other words, bring the producer and consumer closer 
together so the producer will be able to get more for what he 
has to sell and the consumer will not have to pay any more 
for the farm produce that he buys. This one thing, if worked 
out, as it can be in time, will be a big step toward accomplish- 
ing what every one feels should be accomplished along this 
line. 

At the present time the farmers in all parts of the country 
have their cooperative marketing organizations and they have 
invested large sums of money in their organizations, and these 
organizations have been very helpful to the agricultural in- 
terests and can be more helpful with the Federal assistance that 
I have suggested. 

At the present time there are a large portion of the farmers 
throughout the country who have not joined in the cooperative 
movement due to the fact that they have not had the confidence 
they should have had in the movement, and it has handicapped 
the associations now operating. The distributers of agricul. 
tural products have always fought the cooperative associa- 
tions in every possible way, often by paying more than market 
prices and by circulating false reports for the purpose of 
making cooperative members dissatisfied and to infiuence and 
poison the minds of those that are not members against join- 
ing. With these facts confronting us, recognition of the 
advantage of cooperative marketing by a Federal agency of 
some kind, I feel, is the best solution to the farmers’ problems, 
as it could not help but be helpful in every way to the co- 
operative associations already organized and would put con- 
fidence in them so that the farmers that are not now members 
would want to join and help to make them a success. 

It is my belief, supported by the statements made by the 
leading farmers and heads of farm organizations that, I have 
talked to, that there is no need for any Government regulations 
of cooperative marketing associations other than those already 
worked out, and that the problems of the farmers should be 
worked out by themselves with a Government agency of some 
kind encouraging, promoting, and assisting as I have previously 
suggested. 

Gentlemen, the bill we are asked to consider fails to offer, 
as some one has said, “ Neither hope nor help to the farmers.” 
It is an effort to destroy his initiative and his ability to handle 
his own affairs and in addition to that it seeks to drive bim 
into a Federal system which establishes a court to which his 
disputes must be submitted from which there is no appeal, and 
he must abide by its authority. 

This bill means putting more restrictions on our farmers, and 
why should this be dene at this time? I feel that the farmers 
should be turned loose in so far as their activities are concerned 
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and given the benefit of all the information that may be col- 
lected in any way by the Agriculture Department or by any 
other agency that may be established for this purpose without 
any registration or license fee as is suggested in this bill. 

By the letters and telegrams we are all receiving we know 
the cooperative organizations of the country are not in sym- 
pathy with this bill, and without they are forced to join the 
Federal organization they will not do so, and with these facts 
confronting us I see no reason for the passage of the bill that 
has been recommended by the committee. There is no reason 
for us to make a law for the benefit of cooperative marketing 
organizations if the individual members of these organizations 
are not in sympathy with it, have no confidence in it, and will 
not come into it without being forced to do so, for if the na- 
tional organization functions for the benefit of the cooperative 
marketing organizations of the country it must work with and 
through them, and when they are not members of the national 
body this can not be done. So, gentlemen of the committee, as 
I have stated before, if those of us who are really interested in 
doing something that will really help the farmer can not 
amend this bill so that it will help instead of hinder cooperative 
marketing that has already been established and doing a great 
good for argiculture, I feel that by all means this bill should 
not be passed. 

As has been said, “the farm problem essentially is not a 
class problem, but a national problem.” This being true, every 
Congressman on the floor of this House should be interested in 
this legislation, for without a law is passed that will be help- 
ful to the farmers, business and industry, as well as the do- 
mestie and laboring conditions of the cities in all parts of the 
country, will suffer even more than the farmers do. 

Gentlemen, again I say I feel without this bill can be 
amended so that the farmers will be helped instead of hindered 
in the work they have already begun along the line of coopera- 
tive marketing, I trust that the bill we have before us will be 
defeated, and personally I expect to support the Dickinson 
amendment as amended by the Jones amendment, as I feel that 
it is more in line with what our farmers and cooperative asso- 
ciations are asking for in the way of legislation that will be 
helpful to them and will not destroy the good that has already 
been done by the farm organizations of the country. 

THE PROBLEMS OF AGRICULTURE AND OKLAHOMA 

Mr. GARBER. Mr. Speaker, agriculture presents not one 
but many problems for solution, some of which are economic 
while others are political in their nature. Indirectly they be- 
come the problems of labor, industry, and the Nation itself. 
Nation-wide in importance, the personal attendance of all the 
Members of this House and their active interest and coopera- 
tion in relief legislation would naturally be presumed. Un- 
fortunately, such is not true. If you desire a full attendance 
from our Eastern States, bring in a tariff bill. If you want 
a full attendance from ail the States, bring in a salary bill. 
If you want an attendance decreased down to a scattered few 
until the time to vote arrives, bring in a bill for agriculture. 
Affecting as it does every congressional district in the United 
States, its importance should command the best thought and 
leadership in this forum. We of the West request such assist- 
ance in the solution of its problems. 

The pending bill embodies the recommendations of the Agri- 
cultural Legislative Conference Committee relative to coopera- 
tive marketing organizations. It makes no pretense of afford- 
ing immediate or direct relief. Its purpose is to promote and 
coordinate such organizations and afford them every facility 
of the Departments of Agriculture and Commerce which may 
be utilized for their benefit. The bill is recommended as the 
first primary requisite step in the inauguration and adoption 
of a settled, constructive policy for the encouragement and 
protection of agriculture. It is to be regretted that we are not 
alforded an opportunity of securing relief more direct and com- 
mensurate with the existing needs, something that would in- 
sure us better prices for our next crop that will soon be com- 


on. 

The world's market can no longer be depended upon to pay 
profitable prices for our farm products. It is only in case of 
a shortage now and then, here and there, that we may obtain 
a profit in that market. 

It was such a shortage that raised the price of our 1924 
wheat crop and afforded the wheat growers a breathing spell, 
although they did not receive the full benefits of the raise, 
They only received an average of $1.07 per bushel, while 
those who invested in the purchase of wheat were able to sell 
at a profit of 80 cents per bushel. Had we been well organized 
and coordinated with the Departments of Agriculture and 
Commerce, so as to have utilized the world’s shortage informa- 
tion which these departments had long in advance of our 


harvest, we would have realized that the natural law of supply 
and demand was bound to create a rising market, and we 
would have had sufficient confidence and facilities to hold for 
a better price and received it, instead of following the usual 
custom of dumping 75 per cent of our wheat on a glutted 
market within 90 days after threshing. : 

The lessons of this recent costly experience should not go 
unheeded. They should drive home the necessity of coopera- 
tive marketing and the utilization of all the information ob- 
tainable by the departments of the Government. They show 
the necessity for legislation that will enable these departments 
to obtain more thorough and accurate information and place 
the same in authentic form at the disposal of the producers. 

We must not be deceived by the 1924 world’s shortage. It 
can not be depended upon. Nineteen hundred and twenty-five 
may produce as great a surplus as 1924 was short of a normal 
crop. Several years may intervene. before we are again 
favored with a big wheat crop and a foreign shortage at the 
same time. 

High-priced lands, high-priced labor, high-priced implements, 
high taxes, and the high cost of everything we have to buy 
make it impossible for us to compete with the cheap lands, 
cheap labor, and low cost of living in foreign countries. The 
recent decade development of cheaper lands in newer countries 
with cheap labor has caused the production of export surpluses 
which must find a market irrespective of price. 

Our first great need is to protect and develop to a much 
greater extent our home market which buys and consumes 
over 90 per cent of our agricultural products. Why should 
we permit the cattle from South America and Argentina to 
come in and compete with the cattle raised by our own farm- 
ers, with high-priced labor and upon high-priced lands? This 
country is now the “dumping ground” for hides of all descrip- 
tions admitted free of duty. The total cattle hides, dry and 
wet, imported free of duty in 1922 amounted to 324,475,471 
pounds; and for 1923, 291,968,928 pounds. Why should we 
give the livestock interests of foreign countries the benefits of 
our home market and force our livestock men into bankruptcy? 
Our importation of fresh beef and veal for 1922 was 36,693,649 
pounds and 236,000 head of cattle. These importations were 
decreased by the Fordney-McCumber Tariff Act, so that for 
1923 there were 19,356,470 pounds of beef and veal and 
136,961 head of cattle, and yet why purchase that amount 
and number abroad? 

Why should we permit the eggs from China, produced with 
cheap labor at 15 cents per day, to come in and compete with 
the industrious farm wife and the American hen? In 1923 
egg imports in the yolk amounted to 16,252,800 pounds; in 
the albumen, 7,046,299 pounds, and in the shell 412,149 dozen. 

In 1922 our importation of wool amounted to 366,538,461 
pounds; in 1923, 388,344,693 pounds. 

In 1922 our importation of butter was 6,957,159 pounds; in 
1923, 23,741,247 pounds. 

Many other instances might be cited showing where the 
fats, oils, and other articles of foreign importation are com- 
peting with our farm and dairy products at home. They 
show the imperative necessity of revising the present law so 
as to prohibit all importations of agricultural products. The 
home market for the American farmer is of greater impor- 
tance than the market of all the European countries com- 
bined! 

It is related of one who went in search of wealth that he left 
his home and traveled around the world, finally to return with 
empty hands only to find the wealth of which he was in search 
in the fertility of his soil at home. Let us not overlook the 
wealth of our home market in search for the end of the rain- 
bows abroad. 

Our home market, plus the “now and then,” “here and 
there” foreign sh composes the entire market for our 
farm products, It is with this asset that we should begin the 
work of reconstruction. An overproduction of wheat here with- 
out foreign demand would result in great losses to the wheat 
growers of the country. It would seem that the safer policy 
would be to “ stay close to shore,” practice“ Coolidge economy,“ 
Jean a little more toward the cow and the hen,” “save every 
penny,” “pay as we go,” raise all our own foodstuffs like we 
used to do, and “chew our long green fine.” 

We should not permit anyone to fool us with the world- 
market delusion. This home market must be so protected as 
to keep out all competing agricultural products, as well as the 
depressing influence of the low world prices, which have been 
playing such havoc with our domestic prices as well. Of what 
benefit will it be to protect only against the foreign agricultural 
product if we permit its ruinous world price to come in and 
depress our domestic price to its level? We must not only 
protect against the foreign product but against the depressing 
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foreign price as well, for one is as destructive as the other. 
We must have protection in fact for the farmer as well as in 
hame. 

We can do this only by segregating the exportable surplus, 
so that the price for domestic use will rise to its normal eco- 
nomie level, requiring each producer to stand his proportionate 
loss on the surplus so as to prevent overstimulation and over- 
production. This should be done by the marketing agencies 
themselves, so far as possible. There would be no price fixing. 
The natural law of supply and demand in this country would 
be permitted then to determine the price of the. product for 
domestic consumption, without the depressing influence of the 
low world price. The law of supply and demand would deter- 
mine the price of the segregated surplus to be sold in the mar- 
kets of the world. Thus, the economic law of supply and de- 
mand in each market would determine the price of the product 
in that market. Under the policy of protection we have a right 
to separate the markets. That right to separation is based 
upon the difference between the standards in each market. To 
protect our people and our markets against the peon labor of 
South America, Argentina, Russia, China, Brazil, and many 
other countries that might be named, is generally accepted as 
sound and justifiable. If that is true, it is economically sound 
to protect the producers of farm products from the ruinous 
world prices, else they would not be protected in fact, because 
the prices of their products represent their wages, and their 
wages represent the standards which they have a moral and 
economic right to maintain upon an equality with labor and 
industry. 

The Agricultural Legislative Conference Committee in its re- 
port said: 


In the field of legislation it is important that not only specific prob- 
lems of the farmers should be solved but also in general that there 
should be glven to the American farmer, through the application of 
the protective tariff system, the full benefits of American markets. 
The American can neither compete with imported agricultural products 
created through cheap farm labor and lower standards of living, nor 
can he compete in foreign. markets for the sale of his products at 
world-price levels created by supply and demand, rising out of foreign 
productive standards and foreign buying. power. 


Had agriculture been given its rightful place on the legisla- 
tive program, a bill embodying the aboye principles might have 
been enacted at the present session and much needed relief 
afforded the farmers of the country in the way of better prices 
for the crops of 1925. 

The custom of putting agriculture at the bottom of the list 
on the legislative program when the jam of the closing days 
of the session prevents thorough consideration of worthy relief 
measures should be discontinued. The situation in which we 
now find ourselyes in the closing days should make the above 
apparent to ali. With the jam of measures in the Senate pend- 
ing and pressing for consideration, agricultural relief measures 
at this session will have little chance of enactment, and but 
little, if any, substantial relief will be afforded during the 
present year. 

Being the basic industry affecting directly more people than 
any other, agriculture is entitled to the first place on the 
legislative program, so that adequate consideration can be 
given to all of its legislative needs. Congress should be con- 
vened in extra session to give full and immediate consideration 
to all the bills now pending, so that if beneficial legislation can 
be enacted it will be reflected in higher prices for farm products 
during the present year. 

I believe in upholding American standards in lifting agricul- 
ture up on an equality with commerce and labor, rather than 
pulling them down upon a lower plane. Those who demand a 
reduction of the tariff to permit foreign products ta come into 
this country and by competing with those of our own create 
an era of cheap prices would decrease the purchasing power of 
American labor and thereby further decrease the price of farm 
products and our debt-paying power as well. We should re- 
member that our enormous indebtedness contracted during and 
since the war, individual as well as municipal, county, State, 
and Nation, was contracted under an era of high prices, and 
that in equity we are entitled to high prices with which to pay 
such obligations, 

The important articles used on the farm are all on the free 
list, including lumber, barb wire, and all farm implements. 
The high prices of these articles are maintained by the organi- 
zations of labor and industry. They are able to add each item 
of cost and pass it on to the ultimate consumer, who pays it all. 
Recognizing this, President Coolidge, in his speech on agricul- 
ture, February 12, 1924, in New York City, hit the bull’s-eye 
of the Nation’s greatest need in declaring that tax reduction 


was the paramount and imperative requisite for the restora- 
tion of prosperity in this country, because the high taxes were 
added on and the farmer or the ultimate consumer paid them 
all. He illustrated this by the following: 


The high prices paid and low prices received on the farm are directly 
due to our unsound method of taxation. I shall illustrate this by a 
simple example: A farmer ships a steer to Chicago. His tax, the tax 
on the railroad transporting the animal, and of the yards where the 
animal is sold go into the price of the animal to the packer, The 
packer's tax goes into the price of the hide to the New England shoe 
manufacturer. The manufacturer’s tax goes into the price to the 
wholesaler, and the wholesaler’s tax goes into the price to the retailer, 
wzo in turn adds his tax in the price to the purchaser, So it may be 
said that if the farmer ultimately wears the shoes he pays everybody's 
faxes from the farm fo his feet. It is for these reasons that high 
taxes mean a high price level, and a high price level in its turn means 
dificulty in meeting world competition. Most of all, the farmer 
suffers from the effect of this high price level. In what he buys he 
meets domestic costs of high taxes and the high price level. In what 
he sells he meets world competition with a low price level. It is essen- 
tial, therefore, for the good of the people as a whole, that we pay not 
so much attention to the tax paid directly by a certain number of the 
taxpayers, but we must devote our efforts to relieving the tax paid 
indirectly by the whole people, 


The scattered farmers are not sufficiently organized to fix 
the prices of their products. They can not add to and pass 
on the items of cost. They must take whatever is offered, and 
sell in competition with each other, They must pay whatever 
price is asked for the necessaries which they are compelled 
to purchase. Thus, the reduction of taxes, although not 
affecting him directly as a taxpayer, affects him as a con- 
sumer. He not only pays the bills,” but “feeds them all,” 
as the following doggerel aptly states— 


The politician talks and talks, 
The actor plays his part; 

The soldier glitters on parade, 
The goldsmith plays his art. 

The scientist pursues his germ 
O'er the terrestrial ball, 

The sailor navigates his ship, 
But the farmer feeds them all, 


The preacher pounds the pulpit desk, 
The broker reads the tape; 

The tailor cuts and sews his cloth 
To fit the human shape; 

The dame of fashion, dressed in silk, 
Goes forth to dine or call, 

Or drive, or dance, or promenade, 
But the farmer feeds them all. 


The workman wields his shiny tools, 
The merchant shows his wares; 

The aeronaut above the clouds 
A dizzy journey dares, 

But art and science soon would fade, 
And commerce dead would fall, 

If the farmer ceased to reap and sow, 
For the farmer feeds them all, 


There is no question but what each succeeding Congress has 
attempted to relieve agriculture from the post-war conditions 
which still continue. The farmer has been afforded every fa- 
cility for cheaper credit: 

(1) The Federal reserve banking act allows credit to com- 
mercial interests for 90 days; to the farmer 6 months, thus 
solving his short-time credit problem. 

(2) The farm loan act of 1916 furnished long-time credit 
(up to 40 years) at rates as low as those paid by the United 
States Steel Corporation, thus solving his long-time credit 
problem. 

(3) The intermediate credit act of 1923 furnished credit 
running over six months to three years, thus solving the inter- 
mediate credit problem. 

(4) The War Finance Corporation was extended in order to 
put at the service of American agriculture loanable funds of 
the United States Treasury amounting to $500,000,000. 

In fact credit facilities have been extended so liberally as to 
create the complaint of “too much credit.” Suffice it to say 


the present paramount recognized need is not additional credit, 
but higher prices. Attention is called, however, to the specific 
acts mentioned above to show that the so-called “money 
power” or “ Wall Street“ is not controlling farm relief legisla- 
tion. 

The Federal Government has made provisions for 48 agricul- 
tural colleges and 48 experiment stations in the United States. 
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(1) This began with the Morrill Act of 1862—the so-called 
“Law Grant College Act”; (2) next came the Hatch Act of 
1887 (Federal experiment stations); (3) the Adams Act of 
1916 (increases Federal aid to experiment stations); (4) the 
Smith-Lever Act of 1916 (extension service); and finally (5) 
the vocational education act of 1917, which together created 
experiment stations, extension work, and finally vocational edu- 
eation in secondary schools. In 1913, the Bureau of Markets 
was established in the Agricultural Department. 

In 1922 Congress passed the Capper-Volstead Act, authorizing 
associations and combinations among farmers, with exemption 
from the penalties of the Sherman Anti-trust Act. 

The present bill and the substitute therefor haye for their 
purpose the promotion and stimulation of the marketing or- 
ganizations, to aid in their efficient and economical operation, 
authorizing the organization of cooperative clearing houses and 
terminal marketing stations, exempting them from anti-trust 
laws, legalizing pooling of products, exchanging of crop and 
marketing information, or effecting of combinations to secure 
most advantageous prices. In so far as the proposed measures 
repeal the local restrictions and give the farmers a free hand, 
I am in accord with their provisions and shall support them to 
that extent. 

There are now about 10,000 cooperative purchasing and mar- 
keting organizations in the United States. Their total business 
in 1924 amounted to $2,200,000, but to proceed upon the theory 
that additional organizations can be legislated into existence 
is erroneous and might result in injury to those already organ- 
ized. Legislative enactment can not make organizations com- 
pulsory any more than it can curtail production. These or- 
ganizations are dependent upon the initiative and cooperation 
of the farmers themselves. In this respect President Coolidge, 
in his address to the National Council of Farmers’ Cooperative 
Associations in Washington, January 5, 1925, said: 


Cooperation must start from the soil. It must have its beginnings 
in small and modest units, It must train the people who are to use 
it to think cooperatively. This will be a process requiring time and 
attended with failures. If the people learn the lesson, their particular 
projects in cooperation will gain strength, will command increasing 
confidence, will expand the benefits to their members. The coordination 
of these local units will follow, bringing them at last with such a 
working articulation as experience shall prove practicable. 


We are in a formative period of farm-relief development, 
athe distributing and marketing ends of which have been 
grossly neglected. The curriculum of the State agricultural 
colleges 10 years ago should have required a thorough course 
in the distribution and marketing of agricultural products. 
The Agricultural Department itself should have pioneered the 
way. The need has been plainly evident for at least 25 years, 
and yet no steps were taken, by reason of which we are now 
groping around in our helpless condition. Recognizing this, in 
his New York address, President Coolidge said of the farmer: 


He must have organization. His customer with whom he exchanges 
products of the farm for those of Industry is organized, labor is 
organized, business is organized, and there is no way for agriculture to 
meet this unless it, too, is organized. The acreage of wheat is too 
large. Unless we can meet the world market at a profit, we must stop 
raising for export, Organization would help to reduce acreage. 
Systems of cooperative marketing created by the farmers themselves, 
supervised by competent management, without doubt would be of 
assistance, but they can not wholly solve the problem. Our agricul- 
tural schools ought to have thorough courses in the theory of organi- 
zation and cooperative marketing. 


Swinging into her rightful leadership of diversified produc- 
tion of agricultural products, Oklahoma brings her cooperative 
marketing organizations in cotton, wheat, broom corn, and live- 
stock. She is as far adyanced in the organization and work 
of these modern agencies of marketing agricultural products 
as she is in their production. The impression is abroad through- 
out the country that Oklahoma is a wild, lawless State; the 
home of the Indians, cowboys, outlaws; the sanctuary of the 
criminal; the nursery of fads, freaks, and fanatics—political 
and otherwise; that her agriculture is uncertain and not de- 
pendable because of droughts, hot winds, and insects; that her 
mineral wealth has already been exploited, is now rapidly 
diminishing, and will soon become exhausted. 

In order to dispel once and for all such false and injurious 
impressions, that she may enjoy the confidence and credit of 
the country which she justly deserves and is entitled to re- 
ceive, I shall present the actual facts and figures of her amaz- 
ing resources and unparalleled development, showing conclu- 
sively that she is the home of an industrious, peaceable, law- 
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abiding people, contributing their full share to the Fation's 
needs. They should not be thus falsely judged by the unsavory 
notoriety of a sensational press, exploiting idiosyncrasies of 
political incompetents who occasionally break through modern 
primary restrictions. Such accidents are not more indigenous 
to Oklahoma than to any other State in the Union. 

Each State represents some predominating quality or achieve- 
ment peculiar to itself—an historic settlement, treaty, or battle 
field ; the birthplace of some great statesman or warrior of State 
or National fame; a sturdy heroic stand for some great cause; 
a contribution in science, literature, art, or invention; a su- 
periority in material achievement—mining, manufacturing, agri- 
culture, or commerce. And so it is with the State of Oklahoma. 
She stands for something peculiar to herself—for something 
so outstanding, predominating, and superior to all others as to 
make that something synonymous with her name. Oklahoma 
stands for opportunity! Let her actual resources speak for 
themselves. Although the third last State to be admitted, and 
but 17 years of age on November 7, 1924, of all the States in the 
Union she ranks— 

First. In the diversity of natural resources; in acre income 
of soil products; in farm income on the investment; in per- 
centage of return on more than three-fourths of the 56 leading 
crops in the United States; in value of petroleum and its allied 
products, natural gas, and easing-head gasoline; in the value of 
annual production of zinc and lead produced; in estimated 
total value of unmined minerals; in the production of crude 
oil; in the area of oil-producing territory. 

Of all the States in the Union she ranks— 

Second. In the production of cotton; in annual value of 
ee produced; in pipe-line capacity and extent of area 
served. í 

They say a “new broom sweeps clean.” Oklahoma is not 
only a new broom sweeping away all precedents in the rapidity 
and quantity of annual production of the Nation’s needs, but 
she actually grows and furnishes the broomeorn to “sweep 
the Nation clean.” Her annual production of that staple is 
greater than that of all the other States combined, 

Wherein lie the dynamic forces of this amazing development? 
In the quality of her citizenship and in the productivity of her 
resources. It was the courageous and adventurous element, the 
pushing progressive pioneer from all the States in the Union 
that settled Oklahoma. The melting pot has produced an 
active, virile quality of average citizenship, more distinctively 
true to the traditional American type than may be found in 
any other State in the Union—a citizenship-quick to seize and 
with courage to use the most modern tools of construction in 
the building of a State. 


CITIZENSHIP OF OKLAHOMA 


With a population, according to the last census, of 2,028,283, 
of which 80.7 per cent is rural, Oklahoma now ranks twenty- 
first among the States of the Nation, haying increased her popu- 
lation 22.4 per cent in the decade 1910-1920. The State is distinc- 
tively American. Highty-two and seven-tenths per cent of her 
people are whites of native parentage. In this respect she 
stands 27.5 per cent above the standard of the United States. 
Only 2 per cent of her population is of foreign-born white 
stock and but 7 per cent is of foreign stock or of stock of which 
one or both parents were foreign born. Only 7.4 per cent of 
her population is negro, which shows that, racially at least, 
Oklahoma is not, strictly speaking, to be classed with those 
Southern States of whose population 24.9 per cent is negro, 


GREAT IN MINERAL AND AGRICULTURAL RESOURCES 
While Oklahoma ranks second in the annual value of min- 
erals produced, yet she is great in agriculture and in percent- 


age of return on farm investment leads all the other States. 
The value of her 1924 production of 16 principal crops yielded 


an average farm return of $1,995, or an average family return 


for the entire State of $900, The value of all resources pro- 
duced in 1924 would mean a per capita division of about $660 
for each man, woman, and child in Oklahoma. This alone is 
from 1924 production and does not include tangible property, 
such as real property, farm implements and machinery, rail- 
roads and equipment. The latest statistical abstract shows 
that the total wealth of Oklahoma in tangible property, exclu- 
sive of livestock, was $3,867,166,000 in 1922—nearly $4,000,000,- 
000. Including the value of livestock in tangible property, the 
per capita wealth stands a $1,864. An arresting fact is this: 
Oklahoma products derived from Oklahoma soils and manu- 
factured products, all produced and made in one year, 1924, 
represent over one-fourth the total amount of all tangible 


property, 
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The amazing increase in her production of alfalfa, her sweet- | and southern markets. There are no extremes of tempera- 


clover pasturage and other forage crops, and her abundant 
grain pasturage during her mild winters, make her an ideal 
stock and dairy State. 

Her agriculture is diversified as shown by her leading all 
States in three-fourths of the 56 leading crops produced. It 
is a well-balanced, family-sustaining, home-supplying “ through- 
out the entire year” agriculture. It is not a one, two, or three 
crop State. In the aggregate value of all crops, she ranks 
fifth. Of all the States she contributes the most liberal daily 
supply to the family on the farm of all the necessaries and 
luxuries of soil production and of steady, sustaining Income 
throughout the entire year. 

In her agriculture, Oklahoma is the most prolific and de- 
pendable of all her sister States. 

AGRICULTURE 


In 1920, Oklahoma had 191,988 farms, 1,796 more than she 
had in 1910, with an increased acreage of 3,092,581, or nearly 
11 per cent, In 1924 she had, theoretically, a total farm 
acreage of 16,322,000 acres, an increase over that of 1923 of 
606,000 acres, almost 4 per cent, and over that of 1922 of 
980,000 acres, more than 6 per cent. She held ninth place among 
the States of the Nation in farm acreage in 1923, In 1924 she 
had risen one place to position of eighth. According to the last 
census, Oklahoma ranked eighteenth in the value of farm prop- 
erty, having increased the value over 80 per cent since 1910. 

Though planting a smaller combined acreage of 13 principal 
crops, Oklahoma realized for the year’s labor in 1924, $384,- 
895,792, an increase of $138,928,792, more than 50 per cent, over 

_the previous year. The value of all Oklahoma crops for 1924 
is $427,934,000, an increase over the 1923 valuation of $162,- 
959,000, more than 60 per cent and an increase in valuation 
since statehood of 228 per cent. In 1923, Oklahoma, with a 
crop valuation of $264,975,000 ranked thirteenth among the 
States as compared with fourteepth in 1922. In 1924, she 
ranked fifth, the highest rank ever attained by the State, sur- 
passed only by Texas, Illinois, Iowa, and Kansas, in the order 
named, Oklahoma. however, has a higher acre income, con- 


sidering the investment in the land, than any of the States that 
rank ahead of her in production. Inasmuch as the State 
ranked eighth in 1919, the highest position ever heid by her 
previous to the past year, a comparison in production and 
values for 1924 and 1919 will prove of interest. 


Production and value 


Value 
W hest___....--..-.-..bushels._| 66,052,000 | $135, 407,000 | 53,938,000 | $59, 332, 000 
Corn. ---d0....| 62, 664, 000 79, 583, 000 | 69,467,000 | 62, 520, 000 
Oats... do. 50,336,090 | 35,235,000 | 30,268,000 | 15, 184. 000 
Barley. do 2,310,000 2,818,000 | 3, 406, 000 2, 384, 000 
BIOSe d 705, 000 1, 058, 009 492, 000 438, 000 
Cotton -bales . 1,016,000 | 178,830,000 | 1,460,000 | 175, 000, 000 
bushels 29,440,000 | 44, 160, 000 | 25, 334,000 | 21, 064, 000 
n 30, 300 4, 415, 000 52,000 | 5,247, 600 
--bushels..} 2,775, 000 5, 680, 000 3, 182, 000 3, 500, 000 
do. 2,640, 000 4, 752, 000 2, 600, 000 3, 724, 000 
tons. . 1, 578,000 2, 828,000 | 2,017,000 | 28,244,000 
Wi? RSs do . 838, 000 9, 698, 000 505,000 | 4, £24, 000 


Farm labor is lower in Oklahoma than in any State north 
of it and higher than in any State south of it. Only 10 States 
are mortgaged to a smaller per cent of the land value than 
Oklahoma. According to the last census, there were fewer 
farms covered by mortgages in Oklahoma than in the States 
of Wisconsin, Minnesota, Iowa, North and South Dakota, Ne- 
braska, Montana, Idaho, and California. If we consider farms 
covered by mortgages, the average debt per acre in Oklahoma 
was less than any State except North Dakota, Alabama, Texas, 
Montana, Wyoming, Colorado, and Arizona. Thirty States had 
higher taxes on farm lands (includes State, county, and local 
taxes) than had Oklahoma. 

Oklahoma practices diversification. There is seldom a year 
that the total value of any one crop represents as much as 30 
per cent of the total value of all crops. 

Oklahoma has the material advantage of one of the most 
varied climates of any State in the Union. The altitude ranges 
from 400 feet in the southeastern part to 5,000 feet in the 
northwestern portion. The average growing season ranges in 
length from 160 days in the northern part of the State to 180 
days in the southern part. Rainfall averages from 45 inches 
in the southeastern part to 20 inches in the northwest. All 
staple crops of the North and South are grown in Oklahoma, 
and the State has the advantage of proximity to both northern 


ture in the State. January is the coldest month of the year, 
yet the average January temperature for 32 years in Oklahoma 
City, the geographical center of the State, is only 37.1° and 
the average for July, the warmest month, only 80.3“. 


The value of a business is determined by the percentage of return 
on its investment. The value of a farm is estimated in the same way. 
Judging on this basis, Oklahoma leads the entire United States. 


According to the last Federal census, Oklahoma ranked first 
in the United States in the production of broomcorn, with a 
return of 44 per cent on the investment, as against 31 per cent 
for the United States. In 1923 she rose to first place, produc- 
ing 32,700 tons, more than 40 per cent of the country’s entire 
production, and valued at $5,066,000. In 1924, though with an 
acreage devoted to the cultivation of this crop of 268,300 acres, 
2.700 acres less than that of 1923, she produced 52,477 tons, 
an inerease over the 1923 crop of 19,777 tons and more than 
that produced by all the other States of the Nation combined. 
This crop was valued at $5,247,700, an increase over 1923 in 
yaluation of $181,700, almost 4 per cent, from an acreage de- 
creased nearly 1 per cent. 

In 1920, Oklahoma ranked second in the production of grain 
sorghum, with a return of 45 per cent as against 31 per cent 
for the United States. In 1923, though surpassed by Kansas, 
with 28,285,000 bushels and Texas, with 41,602,000 bushels, 
thus falling to third place, she produced 18,276,000 bushels on 
a basis of 12 bushels to the acre from an acreage of 1,523,000 
acres, more than 17 per cent of the country’s entire yield. The 
value of this crop was $16,814,000. In 1924, she climbed back to 
second place with a yield of 29,614,000 bushels, 10,000,000 
bushels more than the year before, based upon an acre yield of 
21 bushels from 1,340,000 acres. 

Cotton is Oklahomas most valuable crop, corn ranking 
second and wheat third. In 1920, Oklahoma held fourth place 
in cotton production, with a return of 90 per cent as against 
54 per cent for the United States; 2,749,000 acres were devoted 
to the raising of this crop, yielding a total of 1,336,000 bales, 
valued at $70,156,000. In 1924, producing 72,000 bales more 
than in 1920, from an increased acreage of about 6 per cent, 
and more than doubling her 1923 production of 665,000 bales, 
Oklahoma produced 1,408,000 bales, valued at $174,880,000, an 
increase in value of $4,724,000 over 1920 and an increase of 
$69,920,000, more than 66 per cent, over the 1923 valuation. 
She held a position of fourth in 1923. She now holds undis- 
puted second place by reason of her remarkable 1924 produc- 
tion. When area is taken into consideration, she merits the 
distinction of being “ First Cotton State.” 

In 1920, Oklahoma ranked third in the production of winter 
wheat with a return of 48 per cent as against 32 per cent for 
the United States. In 1924, with a production of 53,938,000 
bushels from 3,269,000 acres, an increase of 17,638,000 bushels 
over the 1923 production in spite of the fact that the acreage 
sown to wheat was 31,000 acres less than that of 1923, she 
maintains her rank of third, Kansas leading with a production 
of 153,644,000 bushels valued at $196,664,000 from 9,426,000 
acres, and Nebraska holding second place with a production of 
54,488,000 bushels, valued at $66,469,000 from an acreage of 
2,794,000, The production of winter wheat in Oklahoma for the 
past year represents a total value of $59,332,000, an increased 
value of more than 75 per cent over the 1923 crop. With the 
exceptions of 1919 and 1920, when the State produced 54,- 
040,000 and 54,080,000 bushels, respectively, this year's crop 
was the largest in the history of the State. In both of these 
years the acreage was larger, but the yield per acre in 1919 
was 2 bushels less than in 1924, and in 1920 one-half bushel 
less: Wheat acreage has increased 242 per cent since state- 
hood. 

In 1923 with an acreage of 3,264,000, yleiding 37,536,000 
bushels valued at $32,656,000, Oklahoma ranked twenty-first 
among the States in corn production. In 1924 with an acre- 
age of only 3,231,000 acres, 33,000 acres less than in 1923, but 
with a production of 69,467,000 bushels, 31,931,000 bushels 
more than in the previous year, and valued at $62,520,000, 
Oklahoma nearly doubled her 1923 production, jumping seven 
places to position of thirteenth among the States. The yield 
per acre for 1924 stood as 21.5 bushels, compared with 11.5 
bushels for 1923. With the exception of 1920 and 1921, the 
1924 crop stands as the largest since 1912, when 101,878,000 
bushels were produced. In the latter year the whole State, 
practically, was being planted in Indian corn. There have 
been only 4 years out of the past 19 that Oklahoma has pro- 
duced what we call a poor corn crop—37,000,000 bushels or less. 
It is interesting to note that the greatest increase in value 
of this year's crops over last year’s was in corn, with cotton 
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second. However, the cotton crop, in total estimated value for 
1924, exceeds corn by $112,360,000. f 

In 1920 Oklahoma ranked eighth in wild hay production, 
with a return of 184 per cent as against 60 per cent for the 
United States. In 1924, with an acreage of 525,000, and a 
production of 473,000 bushels, valued at $4,588,000, she climbed 
to seventh place among the States. 

Tame hay ranked fourth in value in the State, bringing into 
Oklahoma an added $28,244,000. Kafirs ranked fifth with a 
total value of $21,064,000, 

Oklahoma ranked twelfth in 1923 in the production of 
peaches. Her crop for that year was 1,032,000 bushels, valued 
at $1,486,000, In 1924 she increased her production 805,000 
bushels, bringing it to 1,837,000 bushels, valued at $1,874,000. 
She now ranks eighth in peach production, California leading 
with a yield of 11,875,000 bushels. 

In the production of oats Oklahoma in 1923 ranked sixteenth, 
with an acreage of 1,200,000 devoted to the raising of the crop, 
producing 24,000,000 bushels, valued at $12,480,000. In 1924, 
though 32,000 acres less, nearly 3 per cent, were sown to oats, 
she produced more than 25 per cent more than in 1923, her 
yield being 30,368,000 bushels, valued at $15,184,000. 

Oklahoma during the past year materially increased the pro- 
duction of bread grains. In 1923 there were produced 74,280,000 
bushels in the State, In 1924 the production was 123,896,508 
bushels, an increase of more than 50 per cent. 

Few are aware that Oklahoma is a producer of lumber, yet 
the State's lumber production increased from 22,104,000 feet in 
1910 to 163,400,000 feet in the year of the last Federal census. 

The extraordinary diversity of the crops of Oklahoma and 
the high quality of the production is attested by the fact that 
of the 56 leading crops of the United States Oklahoma leads in 
percentage of return in more than three-fourths of them. Yet 
Oklahoma is young and still engaged in laying the foundation 
~ blocks of her agricultural structure. 

LIVESTOCK 


Oklahoma’s production of crops, oll, and livestock and min- 
erals reached $1,090,000,000 in the past year, an excess of 
1924 over 1923 of $296,000,000. 

According to the last census, Oklahoma outstripped 31 other 
States in the value of livestock products. The value of her 
livestock increased 42 per cent since 1907. 

The value of domestic animals, poultry, and bees in 1920 
was $215,927,703, an increase of more than $71,000,000 in 10 
years. 

Stock raising is an industry of primary importance in 
Oklahoma and another source of wealth to the State. On 
January 1, 1924, there were on the lands of Oklahoma, 672,000 
horses, valued at $24,192,000, placing the State in position 
of third among the 16 Southern States, Texas being first with 
980,000; 304,000 mules, valued at $17,806,000; 526,000 milch 
cows with a valuation of $16,832,000; 1,200,000 other cattle, 
worth $19,200,000; 84,000 sheep, worth $420,000; and 1,065,- 
000 hogs, valued at $6,390,000. An aggregate value of $84,- 
840,000 for horses, cattle, mules, sheep, and hogs is but further 
proof of the proposition that Oklahoma is generous in oppor- 
tunity to her people and bountifully rewards them for their 
labor. 

The value of Oklahoma's dairy products increased from 
$7,000,000 in 1907 to more than $20,000,000 in 1920, 

Oklahoma’s milk production as last estimated by the Fed- 
eral Government, is valued at $80,000,000 yearly, and her 
poultry and egg production is worth $50,000,000 annually. In 
1920, Oklahoma farmers raised approximately 12,000,000 chick- 
ens, an increase of more than 3,000,000 fowls since 1907. The 
State has on an average about 70 chickens per farm. Only 
11 States raised as many chickens in proportion to the number 
on hand as did Oklahoma. The value of eggs produced in- 
creased nearly three times the amount in 1907, the State pro- 
ducing in 1920 approximately 45,000,000 dozens. 

Twenty-one million dollars is the total of the gift to Okla- 
homa of the cow in cream for the fiscal year 1922-23, dccord- 
ing to statistics in the State Department of Agriculture. It is 
estimated that the amount realized from this product will be 
even greater for the year 1923-24. At the end of the year 
there were more than 600 cream stations in the State. There 
has been an increase of more than 100 per cent since June 30 
of last year, the number now being more than 1,500 stations. 
Three years ago only 10 foreign companies entered the field 
of Oklahoma to compete with domestic firms in purchasing 
cream. More than 40 are actively engaged in the trade in 
Oklahoma now. 

That hog production in the State keeps pace with the pro- 
duction of corn is proved in the following facts: In 1915, when 
112,000,000 bushels of corn were produced, hog production 


totaled the following spring 1,491,000 head. In 1918, a poor 
year for corn, only 33,000,000 bushels were produced, and the 
year following hog production fell to 1,219,000 head. In 1921, a 
much better corn year, 76,000,000 bushels were produced. The 
year following (1922) 1,334,000 hogs were on farms, or an 
increase of 115,000 head over the lean year of 1918. In view 
of these facts, it is only reasonable to believe that with a corn 
crop nearly double that of 1923, Oklahoma hog production will 
increase two or three hundred thousand head. Oklahoma 
ranked eleventh, according to the last census, in the number of 
purebred hogs, 
MINERALS 


The capital of Oklahoma’s mines, quarries, and wells in- 
creased 1,000 per cent in the period between 1910 and 1920 
| from $70,696,411 to $740,757,178—and the value of its mineral 
output increased from $32,988,865 to $496,115,000. 
The total value of mineral production in Oklahoma in 1923 
was $410,600,000, an increase of more than 10 per cent over the 
| previous year and nearly 20 per cent less than the 1924 output. 
Pennsylvania, with her vast coal deposits, is the only State 
fo outrank Oklahoma. Twenty years ago her annual income 
from minerals amounting to only $6,000,000, Oklahoma ranked 
thirty-fifth among the States. West Virginia, which had long 
| held second place, was nosed out when the Sooner State’s pro- 
| duction totaled $410,000,000. And yet, in spite of this spectacu- 
lar progress, Oklahoma has unlimited resources still untouched, 
She has great salt beds which can easily produce 100 carloads 
a day, yet every bit of salt used in this State is produced else- 
where. With unlimited amounts of clay, vast sums of money 
each year are sent to Missouri for the purchase of tile pipe 
which could be made here with profit. Oklahoma minerals are 
known the world over, and the State has within its own borders 
enough material to hard-surface its every road and highway. 
In a recent report, the Geological Survey states: 


Oklahoma ranks first in value of petroleum and its allied products, 
natural gas and casing-head gasoline; first in the value of zine pro- 
duced ; first in total value of unmined minerals; second in total value 
of minerals produced each year. The average annual value of Okla- 
homa's mineral resources for the past six years has been $355,000,000 
exclusive of 1924, 


According to these figures; the mineral resources have aver- 
aged more than agriculture for the past six years, but when 
taking into consideration the crop year of 1924, it is evident 
agricultural products maintain a slight lead. 

In 1859 the total crude oil produced in the United States did 
not exceed 2,000 barrels. By 1896, production had increased 
to 4,000,000 barrels annually—even then less than three days’ 
production to-day. ‘The increase in national production is 
paralleled by that of the State of Oklahoma. Oklahoma is the 
greatest oil-producing area in the world. She has 200 separate 
and distinct oil pools. Since petroleum was discovered in the 
State, she has produced more than 1,000,000,000 barrels, valued 
at more than $1,000,000,000. Thirty-eight of her 77 counties 
are classed as oil and gas producers. In the period 18357-1923, 
she produced 1,468,515,000 barrels of petroleum, exceeded only 
by California, producing 1,829,580,000 barrels. When we con- 

| sider that in 1900, Oklahoma produced just 6,000 barrels com- 
pared to California’s 4,325,000 barrels, the amazing develop- 
ment of this industry in the State is apparent. The average 
for the period 1916-1920 for Oklahoma was 102,209,000 barrels, 
surpassing California for that period by 4,825,000 barrels. In 

| 1921, Oklahoma led with a production of 114,634,000 barrels to 
California’s 112,600,000 and in 1922, the Sooner State, with a 
production of 149,571,000 barrels, left California in the shade 

| by 11,103,000 barrels, and produced more than one-fourth of 
the Nation’s entire output. With the exception of Texas, 

| Arkansas, and Oklahoma, every State in the Nation registered 

| a loss in the amount of oil recovered for the year 1924. Cali- 

| fornia production dropped 28,000,000 barrels during the year, 
The Eastern States, comprising Pennsylvania, Illinois, Indiana, 
New York, Tennessee, West Virginia, Ohio, and Kentucky, de- 
creased in yield for the year 1924 more than 2,000,000 barrels, 
Oklahoma showed the greatest gain of production of any State 
in the Union. At the end of 1923, more than 155,573,000 bar- 
rels had been produced in the preceding 12 months. Discovery 
of the Gilcrease-Papoose, Cromwell, and exploitation of the 
deep sand at Tonkawa pulled that State’s production total 
for 1924 up to 170,180,463 barrels, 

Pipe lines for the transportation of petroleum in the United 
States cover 82,832 miles and have a total capacity of 14,447,500 
barrels, according to the United States Geological Survey. The 
lines extend through 23 States. Measured by capacity, Texas 

| leads all other States, with 7,379 miles of trunk lines, capable 
of handling 2,136,000 barrels of oil, and 4,665 miles of gathering 
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lines with capacity of 504,100 barrels. The pipe lines of Okla- | District of Columbia combined. Oklahoma has 111,000 miles 


homa extend over a larger area than those in any other State, 
covering 17,384 miles, with a total capacity of 2,407,800 barrels. 
Serving the various fields within Oklahoma are 9,689 miles of 
gathering lines, which can transport, at capacity, 673,400 bar- 
rels of oil from producing properties. 

In the year of the last Federal census Oklahoma produced 
more lead and zinc than any other State in the United States. 
Her production that year was valued at $24,600,000. She sur- 
passed New Jersey, her nearest competitor, in zine by 136,025 
tons. In 1923 Oklahoma produced 242,000 tons of zine, valued 
ut 833,000,000, an increase in production over 1923 of 33,000 
tons and representing an added value of $9,000,000. This in- 
dustry, located in a single county in Oklahoma—Ottawa—is 
one of approximately $40,000,000 annual revenue. The increase 
for 1923 in the production of lead amounted to 5,000 tons, with 
an increased yaluation of $2,400,000. 

The State’s coal fields cover an area of 12,000 square miles, 
embracing 13 of her 77 counties. The United States Geological 
Survey estimates the State's coal supply at 79,000,000,000 tons. 
In 1922, 3,000,000 tons, valued at $11,500,000, was Oklahoma's 
record. In 1923 she increased her production 500,000 tons and 
added to her wealth from this industry $2,500,000. 

Below is a table, furnished by the State Agricultural Depart- 
ment, showing comparative mineral production of Oklahoma 
for the years 1922 and 1923: 
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EXPORT TRADE 

Oklahoma entered the list of States of the Union climbing 
the ladder in merchandise exports, when she reached figures 
of $6,509,896 for the quarter, June 30, 1924-September 30, 1924, 
as compared with $6,218,134 for the previous three months. In 
jumping her business nearly $300,000, Oklahoma advanced one 
step in the relative standing of the different States, superseding 
Tennessee, and the finish of the quarter September 30, 1924, 
found the Sooner State occupying twenty-ninth position Wheat 
shipments led other commodities in reaching figures of $1,790,- 
411. Refined petroleum exports came next with valuations of 
51.206.557. Crude petroleum was third, shipments amounting 
to $1,119,614 having been registered during the quarter, while 
ores, metals and manufactures of, except machinery, and 
vehicles, valued at $846,416, and textile products amounting 
to $419,845 followed in order. 

Grand totals for the first nine months of the year 1924 give 
Oklahoma figures of $21,511,996 and thirtieth place in the 
standing of the various States. Arkansas, holding down 
twenty-ninth place,.reached totals of $22,186,515, or $674,519 
better than Oklahoma, while the latter State held a safe mar- 
gin of $1,679,374 over Florida, her runner-up in the race. 


MANUFACTURING 


Between the Federal census years of 1900 and 1920 Okia- 
homa's manufacturing business grew from a capitalization of 
$4,054,391 to a capitalization of $277,034,000. The value of 
Oklahoma's manufactured products during the same period in- 
creased from $8,133,936 to $401,363,000. 


TRANSPORTATION 


Thirty-four years ago the only means of transportation in 
Oxiahoma were footpaths and stagecoach trails, with a few 
nundred miles of railroads. Considering this fact, the State's 
present facilities are almost unbelievable. In 1880 Oklahoma 
possessed only 289 miles of railroad. By 1900 the total was 
2,151 miles; by 1910, 5,980 miles; in the year of the last Fed- 
eral census, 6,572 miles; and in 1922, 6,600 miles. Her devel- 
opment in this respect is characteristically spectacular. There 
is nothing slow about Oklahoma! Her railway mileage is 
greater than either that of Alabama, Arkansas, Florida, Ken- 
tucky, Louisiana, Mississippi, North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Tennessee, West Virginia, or Virginia among the Southern 
States, and greater than that of Maryland, Tennessee, and the 


of good wagon roads, of which many miles are hard surfaced. 
The State completed 229 miles of Federal-aid road construction 
in 1922 alone and more than 500 miles in 1923. 


FINANCE 


In the year of the last Federal census deposits in Oklahoma's 
national banks ranked third among the 16 Southern States, 
being exceeded only by Texas and Missouri. In 1900 Oklahoma 
had only 54 national banks, with a capital of $2,181,990, de- 
posits of $5,262,842, and total resources of $9,283,028. In the 
year 1920 Oklahoma had 356 national banks, 302 more than in 
1900, with a capital of $23,621,000, deposits of $258,123,000, and 
total resources of $385,792,000. Deposits in her state banks 
and trust companies in 1900 were only 83,703,784. At the last 
Federal census they were $169,869,000. Total resources of 
Oklahoma’s national banks in 1920 were greater than the com- 
bined deposits in 1900 of all the national banks of Alabama, 
Arkansas, District of Columbia, Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, 
Louisiana, Maryland, Mississippi, Missouri, North Carolina, 
Oklahoma, South Carolina, Tennessee, Virginia, Texas, and 
West Virginia, 

SCHOOLS 

Oklahoma is justly proud of her schools. At the time the 
State was admitted to the Union in 1907 six schools for higher 
education, located in old Oklahoma Territory, were all of the 
public institutions possessed by the new State. Her prisoners 
were boarded in Kansas; insane were in private hospitals; the 
blind, deaf, feeble-minded, the orphans, veterans of war were 
all with her then, but without care or guidance. We have noted 
Oklahoma’s enormous development in wealth through the ex- 
ploitation of her resources and her unlimited possibilities 
for further material development. But Oklahoma has not 
“all gone to muscle.” 
educational and governmental lines and has not shirked her 
responsibilities to the incompetent within her borders. Ten 
hospitals operated by the State afford relief to the physically 
and mentally ill. Five State institutions extend charity to 
the unfortunate, old and young. Oklahoma has the honor of 
being the most southern State to provide separate homes for 
the veterans of the Civil War—the blue and the gray. More 
than a million dollars has been expended in providing hos- 
pitalization facilities for the soldiers of the Werld War. Five 
penal institutions, all models of their kind, have been created. 
A State capitol building, fully equipped, was erected without a 
bond issue. At the time the State was admitted to the Union 
two sections in each township were set aside as public school 
land, This land is underlaid by oil, and Oklahoma now receives 
huge revenues from royalties upon this production, all of which 
is devoted to educational development. Unsold school lands 
brought an income from rentals, oil and gas bonuses and royal- 
ties, and so forth, of $383,505.21 during the year 1924. 

The zeal for education, which has built, in place of the little 
sod school houses, splendid graded, union, and district school 
structures, was reinforced by State creation of a system of 
higher education, represented to-day by 20 institutions sup- 
ported by the State. In 1900 Oklahoma's expenditures for pub- 
lic schools were only $686,000. By 1908 this total had grown to 
$3,500,000, and by the year 1920 the State, having spent a 
total of $21,950,400, ranked third among the 16 Southern States 
in public school expenditures, being surpassed only by Texas 
and Missouri, both with populations much greater and both 
much older than she. 


ACADEMIC ORGANIZATION IN THE INTERESTS OF AGRICULTURE 


Oklahoma’s agricultural department, headed by J. A. White- 
hurst, is one of the best organized departments in the country. 
It has gained the confidence and support of the people throngh 
service—intelligent, efficient, we might say aggressive serv- 
ice—for that organization which would truly serve must first 
cut out the enervating germ, passivity. 

Oklahoma is proud of her State agricultural college, located 
at Stillwater, Okluhoma. Dr. Bradford Knapp, president of the 
college, has a high conception of his responsibilities and op- 
portunities of service and recognizes in the development and 
maintenance of the highest educational and moral standards 
at the Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical College a real 
step to realization of the ideal for a “greater Oklahoma.“ 

HIGH STANDARDS OF OKLAHOMA PRESS 


The public opinion of a State is reflected in her institutions 
and her laws. The press of Oklahoma not only reflects but 
moulds public opinion and determines the political administra- 
tion of the State. Fifty-four daily and 400 weekly newspapers 
are published in the State. The quality of journalism is con- 
scientious, courageous, and too high to be controlled by the 


She has developed accordingly along _ 
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standardized limitations of machine partisanship. It is fear- 
less and extremely independent—as much so as is compatible 
with necessary party government. Truthfully it can be said 
there is no subsidized press, political or otherwise, in the 
State of Oklahoma. 

OKLAHOMA'S STRENGTH 


Stabilized riches, wealth of opportunity, liberality of reward 
for labor—Oklahoma stands for these things. Her marvelous 


fecundity and striking development are best summurized in 
the tables given below: 


Rank 

Produe- ah 
tion (1924) 

-- | 69,467, 000 21 13 

-| 53, 938, 000 4 3 

3, 406, 000 16 14 

30, 308, 000 316|.. 16 

x 505, 000 7 7 

-| 2,017,400 20 17 

r 491, 508 19 19 

3.181, 500 3⁴ 33 

-| 2,660, 000 12 12 

20, 334, 000 3 3 

7, 920, 000 10 ll 

2 52,477 1 1 

1, 408, 000 4 2 

Waltpe 01) ene aS $427, 000, 000 
8 — $59, 332, 000 
G — 62. 520, 000 
Cotton and seed 174.880, 000 

Lo hy Ra SS Se Sh 15, 184, 000 

Value of livestock and livestock products 148, 420, 000 

All livestock 000, 000 


Chickens j 

Dairy product 5, 000 

r VOEE EE 18, 000, 000 
ool and honey 420, 

Falie ofall imineralecc ssi ale a ei 410, 600, 000 
Fre 2:2: ae 279, 000, 000 i 
rn —— — 41, 000, 
r = 33, 000, 000 


Value of lumber 
Manufactured products 
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INADEQUACY OF STATISTICS 


Statistics are irrefutable; but however convincing, they 
leave the emotions untouched—half the truth untold. And so, 
statistics on Oklahoma—facts—reyeal only half the truth. 
The other half of the pattern eludes the “plaster cast” of 
words. How can enthusiasm and love be analyzed to their 
source? Opportunity in Oklahoma for the highest development, 
material, moral, and mental, is a factor, of course; it is not all. 
There is something else, corresponding perhaps to personality 
in individuals, which binds the hearts of her people close to 
her own, and brings them back to her, with eager footsteps, 
from every State in the Nation. 

COOPERATIVE MARKETING AMONG FARMERS 


Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, the party platforms of each 
of the major political parties during the last campaign con- 
tained planks promising legislation to assist cooperative mar- 
keting among the farmers. During the summer of 1924 Presi- 
dent Coolidge announced that he would appoint a commission 
of those engaged in and familiar with the needs of agriculture, 
which commission should give careful consideration to the 
subject and report needed legislation to the President. After 
the election in November, and in order that politics could have 
no place in the matter, the President named a nonpartisan 
commission, some of the members of which were Republicans and 
some were Democrats, The commission named was as follows: 


Robert D. Carey, former Governor of Wyoming, one of the largest 
raisers of cattle in the West; L. J, Taber, master National Grange; 
Fred II. Bixby, president American National Livestock Association ; 
C. S. Barrett, president of Farmers’ Union; R. W. Thatcher, director 
of New York agricultural experiment stations and those connected 
with Cornell University; 0. E. Bradfute, president Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration; W. C. Coffey, dean of agricultural college, University of 
Minnesota; Ralph P. Merritt, president and managing director of Sun- 
Maid Raisin Growers, largest cooperative association in the country; 
“and W. M. Jardine, president Kansas State Agricultural College and 
later Secretary of Agriculture. 


This group, representing the leading and substantial farmer 
organizations of the country, proceeded to make a careful study 
of conditions throughout the United States, so far as agricul- 
ture is concerned, and to find, if possible, where national legis- 
lation would be helpful. After weeks of consideration the com- 


4, 800, 000 
350, 000, 000 


1, 340, 220, 000, 


mission made its report to the President, and in turn the Presi- 
dent transmitted the report to Congress and urged the Con- 
gress to enact into legislation the recommendations of the com- 
mission. It is interesting to note that the President selected 
what he considered experts in agriculture and then accepted 
the opinion of the men who should know. The report of the 
commission was unanimous; therefore it is fair to assume that 
partisan polities played no part in the recommendations. 

i Preceding its specific recommendations the commission said 
n part: 


The conference has considered all of the legislation now pending 
before the Congress and also has canvassed the field in discussion with 
the various departments of the Government and with representatives 
of the agricultural Interests of the country, Agriculture is the most 
important industry of America. Its complex, widespread, and highly 
technical problems do not lend themselves to any one remedy or any 
specific piece of legislation through which there may be found complete’ 
eure for its many ills, The problems of agriculture, like the problems 
of industry, will require constant attention from many points of view 
and a continuing effort to establish and maintain stubility and pros- 
perity. Agriculture is entitled to the same measure of consideration 
and the same degree of benefits that are received by industry and, 
therefore, needs continuing, constructive, and sympathetic leadership 
in the administration of governmental departments as they affect the 
farmers’ interests, and it also needs from time to time the type of legis- 
lation which already has been described. In the field of legislation it is 
important that not only specific problems of the farmers should be 
solved, but also in general that there should be given to the American 
farmer, through the application of the protective tariff system, the full 
benefits of American markets, 

The American farmer can neither compete with imported agricul- 
tural products, created through cheap foreign labor and lower standards 
of living, nor can he compete in foreign markets for the sale of his 
products at world price levels created by supply and demand arising 
out of foreign productive standards and foreign buying power. Any 
form of legislation or plan that tends toward a stimulation of pro- 
duction of any particular commodity for export will result in even 
further ill balance to our agricultural and, therefore, continued sub- 
jection of American farmers to competition with production based on 
lower standards of living abroad. There must, therefore, be established 
a balanced American agriculture by which production is kept in step 
with the demand of domestic markets and with only such foreign 
markets as may be profitable. The conference is convinced that this 
can be done without disproportionate charge upon the American con- 
sumer and without the necessity of dislocating the present adjustment 
involved between the wage scale of the country and the cost of living. 


Cooperative-marketing legislation was asked for. Amend- 
ments to the agricultural credits act were suggested. An early 
revision of the freight-rate structure by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission was thought advisable. It was pointed out 
that the tariff on certain agricultural products, as well as on 
livestock and hides, should be increased. Federal aid for State 
experiment stations was approved, and the enactment of the 
„Truth in fabrics” bill was urged. 

The Committee on Agriculture proceeded to hold hearings on 
this proposed legislation. The representatives of the leading 
farm organizations of the country appeared. members of the 
President's conference appeared, and all those who could shed 
light upon the subject were welcomed. At the conclusion of the 
hearings the committee embodied in the Haugen bill the recom- 
mendations of the commission in reference to cooperative mar- 
keting and this measure was brought up for consideration by 
the House. 

In short, the bill provided for a Federal board of six mem- 
bers, one of whom should be the Secretary of Agriculture, to 
have general supervision of the whole realm of farmers’ coop- 
erative marketing. The board was given $500,000 to carry on 
its work, which was to consist chiefly of making surveys, estab- 
lishing grades and standards, providing a market-inspection 
service, registering cooperative marketing associations, clearing 
houses, and similar marketing associations, and providing a 
method of settling disputes between cooperatives. 

The proposed law would not, interfere with existing associa- 
tions; only those desiring and making application would be 
affected. However, when application was approved the Federal 
agency then was given certain powers and charged with certain 
duties in respect to the operation and continuation of these asso- 
ciations. Only those associations desiring the aid and assistance 
of a Federal board could use the word “ Federal,” so that the 
public might know whether or not these associations had sub- 
mitted to Federal standards and were entitled to the benefits 
and immunities coming to them by virtue of conformity to 
Federal requirements. Under the banking laws banks are 
permitted to become members of the Federal reserve system 
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and thereby derive certain benefits, but there is no compulsion, 
and this would be true of these cooperative associations. 

The bill recognizes the fact that the farmers of the country 
are unable, because of their number, their nature, and their 
training, to get together and stay together in an effective man- 
ner without some central advisory agency in which all may 
have confidence, and which thinks and acts in the terms of 
agriculture as a whole and not solely in behalf of milk pro- 
ducers, wheat growers, cotton growers, fruit growers, or any 
particular group. 

The Haugen bill would not, in my judgment. give any imme- 
diate or radical relief, but is a step in the right direction and 
is fundamental if cooperative marketing is ultimately to benefit 
the farmer. 

The section of the country from which I come is not pri- 

marily interested in agricultural credits. In fact, credit has 
been too easy in the past for many of the farmers. Neverthe- 
less I appreciate that in the livestock industry in the South- 
west this credit is needed, and it is pleasing to know that 
proper governmental agencies are now making a survey looking 
toward immediate assistance. 
' Freight rates seem to be too high, and legislation has been 
enacted by the House in accordance with the recommendations 
of the commission looking toward the general revision of the 
rate structure. : 

It was not thought advisable in the short session of Congress 
to open up tariff schedules, as this is a question which will re- 
quire much time and consideration. However, it is safe to say 
that the next Congress will deal fairly with agriculture in so 
far as the tariff is concerned. The time is here when the prin- 
ciple of the protective tariff must be applied to the farmer. 

T'he “truth in fabrics” bill has been pending in Congress 
for several years. There is much opposition from manufac- 
turers, however, and I have felt that their fears as to the effect 
of this legislation are not well founded, and I have favored the 
legislation. A misbranding bill, being a mild form of real 
„ truth-in-fabries“ legislation, has been favorably reported to 
the House and is now pending, but of its passage there is much 
doubt. 

The Haugen bill, above referred to, failed of passage in the 
House. A coalition between almost a solid Democratic vote 
and some of the Wisconsin and other Republicans on the Re- 
publican side substituted the Dickinson amendment, which 
destroyed the very purpose of the bill, and then the bill so 
emasculated passed the House, but all of the legislation was 
unsuccessful in the Senate, and if effective cooperative legis- 
lation is to be enacted it must be by the next Congress. 

Agriculture must be put on a business basis. Marketing con- 
ditions must be improved and cooperation seems to be the 
expedient. The difficulty is, however, that the cooperative or- 
ganizations themselves will not agree on a general basis, and 
when the farmers themselves from the various sections of the 
country can not agree the problem is not easy. What the 
farmer needs most to-day in marketing is business principle 
and organization. We need a man who can do for agriculture 
what Gary has done by organization for the steel industry, and 
what other captains of industry have done in their respective 
fields. 

It is easy for the man at home to acclaim that Congress 
should do something for the farmer, but when the President 
asks the farmer what Congress should do, and when no sug- 
gestions are made other than matters then pending in Con- 
gress, it is apparent that the remedy is not easy to find. I 
have much faith in Mr. L. J. Taber, master of the National 
Grange, as well as the other members of the commission, and 
these men, I think, all agree that we must have more business 
in the farming industry. A few years ago the ery went up 
that what the country needed was “dirt farmers” to run 
agriculture, to run the banks, and to protect the interests of 
the farmer in Government and in business. To-day the cry 
among the informed, is to get men who appreciate the needs 
of the farmer and who, by study, experience, and environment, 
are capable of assisting the farmer, not in producing crops and 
in the things daily experienced in farm operation, but in han- 
dling the products advantageously when produced, and in my 
judgment, the intelligent agriculturist knows that there is no 
legislative panacea or cure-all, but that cohesion and business 
methods, the law of supply and demand plus American initia- 
tive and standards can only assure permanent agricultural 
prosperity. 

SECOND DEFICIENCY BILL, 1925 
Mr, MADDEN.. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House resolve 


itself into Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union for the further consideration of the bill (H. R, 12392) 


making appropriations to supply deficiencies in certain appro- 
priations for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1925, and prior 
fiscal years, to provide supplemental appropriations for the 
fiscal years ending June 30, 1925, and June 30, 1926, and for 
other purposes, 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into Committee of the 
Whole Honse on the state of the Union, with Mr. CHINDBLOM 
in the chair, 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I think the first thing to be 
taken up for consideration will be the amendment of the gen- 
tleman from Nebraska [Mr. Howarp], introduced at the close 
of the last session, when the bill was under consideration. 

The CHAIRMAN, By unanimous agreement at the last meet- 
ing of the committee when the bill was under consideration, 
there was pending an amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Nebraska [Mr. Howard], which the Clerk will report, 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Howard of Nebraska: Page 30, after line 
4, insert: “For the relief of the Omaha Tribe of Indians of Nebraska, 
in accordance with the act of Congress approved February 9, 1925, 
estimated for by the Budget Bureau and forwarded to the House of 
Representatives by the President and printed in House Document No, 
617, the sum of $317,465.02." 


Mr. HOWARD of Nebraska. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen 
of the committee, in the short space of five minutes it will not 
be possible for me to go into detail with reference to this 
legislation. I frankly confess to you that the statement made 
the other day by the chairman of the committee was abso- 
lutely correct. As far as the record shows I think he made 
a true and fair statement of the record. 

The proposition comes to us whether or not this House 
shall now, through the operations of the committee, refuse 
to carry out the decree rendered formerly by the House and 
the Senate, a decree which met the approval of the President. 

This amendment which I now propose is in the interests 
of the Omaha Tribe of Indians in my own State; a small 
tribe, every one practically a full blood, all living there as 
white people live, and not in tepees and in blankets, Nobody 
has ever questioned the justice of this allowance which we 
now seek to make to them. 

Here is the situation, as nearly as I can give it to you in 
few words: Our Goyernment commissioners made a treaty 
with the Indians for the ceding of their lands at a fixed figure 
of 19.6 cents per acre. The Government went ahead and took 
Several thousand acres more land than was provided for in 
the original program. The lands were magnificent agricultural 
lands, and immediately the white folks wanted to settle upon 
them. The Government placed them on sale at $1.25 per acre, 
but the value was so instantly recognized that very soon the 
price was raised to $2.50 per acre. 

In after years the Goyernment, haying gone ahead and taken 
more of the land than the contract provided for, the Indians 
came to Congress, through an Indian boy who had been licensed 
as an attorney, a member of their own tribe. He drew a bill 
and presented it here, authorizing them to go before the Court 
of Claims. In drawing the bill the Indian boy, not being 
schooled in legal lore, left out two words in the bill. The 
words were “with interest.” The bill went through and the 
Indians went before the Court of Claims. The judge of the 
Court of Claims recognized the equity in the case, and awarded 
interest. Later on, I understand, the decision was reviewed 
by the Supreme Court, and, because of the fact that the act 
did not carry the right to interest, it was set aside. 

Mr. AYRES. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, HOWARD of Nebraska, Yes. 

Mr. AYRES. I wish to correct the gentleman. The Court 
of Claims rendered what was called a modified judgment. It 
first rendered a judgment with interest. Then when the court's 
attention was called to the fact that it had no jurisdiction to 
render a judgment for interest, they modified that judgment 
and the attorneys for the Indians took an appeal to the Supreme 
Court of the United States, which affirmed the modified judg- 
ment of the court of appeals, disallowing the interest. 

Mr. HOWARD of Nebraska. I stand corrected—without the 
interest. All that we are asking for here is a matter of equity. 
I do not deny that, if the cold letter of the law shall be observed, 
then perhaps these Indians could not receive this interest 
money, but we here sitting as a court of equity, not for the 
purpose of overturning any decision rendered by our eourts— 
I do not think any of us want to do that—but we are here 
looking into the equities of the case. We did look into them 
when the bill was before us. We passed the bill here, and we 
went over to the Senate. We had quite a hearing before the 
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Senate oommitias, and the bill was passed by the Senate and | said the Great Spirit would at each Lu-la-na time, the time 


the President has signed it. All is now up to us. It seems 
to me that it is only proper to carry out the decree rendered 
by the two Houses by appropriating the amount authorized 
to be appropriated by my bill which the Congress has passed 
and the President has signed. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Nebraska 
has expired. 

Mr. WOODRUM. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that his time be extended for five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOWARD of Nebraska. Yes. 

Mr. RAKER. What was the purport of the bill which the 
gentleman referred to as affecting the modified decision of the 
court? 

Mr. HOWARD of Nebraska. The last bill which was passed 
here was simply a bill authorizing an appropriation. That was 
all we did. 

Mr. HOWARD of Oklahoma. 
this Congress? 

Mr. HOWARD of Nebraska. 
Congress in this month. 

Mr. AYRES. That bill was passed authorizing the Congress 
to appropriate for this interest? 

Mr. HOWARD of Nebraska. Yes. 

Mr. AYRES. The original judgment has been paid, amount- 
ing to $117,000? 

Mr. HOWARD of Nebraska. Yes. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. And what is the amount of the 
interest? 5 

Mr. AYRES. Three hundred and seventy-four thousand dol- 
lars. 

Mr. RAKER. And the court when it passed on the matter 
awarded interest? 

Mr. HOWARD of Nebraska. Yes; the original Court of 
Claims. 

Mr. RAKER. And when they looked the matter over they 
found the interest was not to be allowed, and they modified 
their judgment. 

Mr. HOWARD of Nebraska. Yes. 

Mr. RAKER. So that the gentleman came back and got the 
authorization to pay this interest? 

Mr. HOWARD of Nebraska. Yes; that is it. The two 
Houses of Congress and the President have approved that 
course. 

I have not time to go into the legal phase of this case, and 
it would not do any good if I did. I just want to make an 
appeal to you folks in behalf of the wonderful tribe of Indians 
up there. They are magnificent folk. They live quiet, Chris- 
tian lives. In the life of every one of you men here present 
I know you have at times enjoyed the marvelous Indian sum- 
mer season which is prevalent in all of the temperate zone in 
our country. Did you ever hear the Indian story about how 
the Great Spirit came to send this Indian summer season to 
us? It seems that once upon a time an Omaha girl and a 
Ponca boy fell in love with each other. 

At that time their tribes were at war. The tribes had 
issued a Gecree that any Ponca who should marry an Omaha 
or any Omaha marrying a Ponca would be subject to the dis- 
approyal of the great council of either tribe. But this boy 
and girl went ahead, as lovers will, and ran away and sought 
asylum with the Wa-baun-sies, down on the Pap-pio. They 
were married. Then the Omahas, being more powerful than 
the Wa-baun-sies, brought the girl home, and the great coun- 
cil decreed that she must suffer death by fire. Finally the 
sacrificial day came, and the fire stake was driven into the 
village playground. It was heaped about with all kinds of 
tinder to make a quick blaze. Then a young fellow, a warrior 
who had been rejected by this girl, was given the honor of 
lighting the death fire. He touched a torch to the dry tinder. 
Nothing came out but smoke. They cried “Treachery,” and 
said that somebody had dampened the pyre. He tried again, 
but there was nothing but smoke, until the whole country was 
a haze of smoke. Then they saw a commotion in the tinder 
pile which refused to burn, and pretty soon a great bald eagle 
thrust out its head. A thousand arrows were trained upon 
it. Just then the voice of the medicine man was heard above 
all else bidding them not to kill the eagle, because he came as 
a messenger from the Great Spirit, and he asked that they 
hear him. Then, in the name of the eagle, the medicine man 
said the eagle came to bid them let the boy and the girl go 
together, and that out of that marriage might come a per- 
manent peace among the tribes. If they would do that he 


And that bill was passed by 
Oh, yes; it was passed by this 


of Indian summer, spread his smoke sign on the sky to re- 
mind the people of that perpetual peace. 

Friends, that peace was never broken for a thousand moons, 
until the pale-faced trouble makers came and bred anew the 
ancient strife. The Poncas are gone, and the Omahas are 
almost disappearing, but the memory of the gentle Pa-laa-nee, 
who figured in that sacrificial offering, still lives, and at each 
Lu-la-na time the Great Spirit still spreads his smoke sign on 
the sky, perhaps by that soft sign to plead mercy in the hearts 
of Christian conquerors toward the remnant of a race now 
driven to the door of death. Friends, I plead both mercy and 
justice in behalf of my deserving Indians. [Applause.] 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Nebraska 
(Mr. Howanrp] is eloquent and persuasive, but there is no 
justification for mercy in this case, and that is what he pleads 
for. We are dealing with the money of the taxpayers of the 
United States, and there is no justice for them by the amount 
claimed here in the amendment of the gentleman, nor any jus- 
tice for any claim by any authority of law or by any verdict 
of any court. I do not see why we are called upon to vote to 
award $375,465, in the face of the verdict of the United States 
Supreme Court to the contrary. 

What the gentleman from Nebraska wants and what he will 
get if you approve of his amendment, will be substantially a 
reversal of the judgment of the Supreme Court of the United 
States. I think nobody will deny that, not even the gentleman 
from Nebraska. Now, this case 

Mr. HOWARD of Nebraska. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MADDEN. I will; yes, sir. 

Mr. HOWARD of Nebraska. I do not think it kind of the 
chairman to put me in the attitude of asking the committee 
to reverse the judgment of the United States Supreme Court. 
I do not believe in that—— 

Mr. MADDEN, I said that would be the effect. I did not 
put the gentleman in any attitude; he put himself in the atti- 
tude. Now, the question is, what is our duty? Shall we vote 
$374,465 to be paid to the Omaha Indians as interest on a judg- 
ment rendered by the Court of Claims in the face of the fact 
that on the second judgment the Court of Claims itself elimi- 
nated the interest because it had no power under the organiza- 
tion of the court to grant interest? Then, after their judgment. 
amounting to $122,000 less $4,600, $117,000 net, every dollar of 
which has been paid since 1921—are we going now in the face 
of the verdict of the Court of Claims in which they refuse to 
allow interest upon which the verdict of the Supreme Court 
of the United States said that no interest should be allowed— 
are we now going to vote—— 

Mr. AYRES. Will the chairman yield? 

Mr. MADDEN. I do. 

Mr. AYRES. Will the chairman of the committee explain 
to the membership present that after the rendition of this judg- 
ment and the payment of the judgment—that is the verdict of 
the judgment of the Court of Claims, which was confirmed by 
the Supreme Court by the payment of $117,000—I say, after 
this was done then the gentleman from Nebraska got à bill 
through this House and the Senate and signed by the President 
allowing interest of $874,000. ; 

Mr. MADDEN. I will explain that. Then, later on the 
gentleman from Nebraska introduced a bill to authorize the 
payment of interest amounting to $374,465, notwithstanding 
the verdict of the United States Supreme Court. That bill 
passed the House and passed the Senate, and it passed the 
House by unanimous consent, and I venture to say there were 
not many men in the House who knew the full import of the 
bill. It was signed by the President 

Mr. SEARS of Florida. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MADDEN. Not just now; let me explain this—and a 
recommendation for an appropriation was sent by the President 
to the Committee on Appropriations. 7 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. MADDEN, I ask for five additional minutes. I think 
this is of sufficient importance to justify a full explanation. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Illinois? [After a pause.) The Chair hears 
none, i 

Mr. MADDEN. The President sent the estimate up here 
for the payment of interest under the act. We had the bill 
before us, and on the face of the authorizing law the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations naturally presumed that the claim 
was a judgment, and we called witnesses, we took testimony 
and the testimony of Assistant Commissioner of Indian Affairs 
was to the effect that the Supreme Court approved the verdict 
of the court below, but at the end of the testimony we over- 
looked the final statement to the effect that it was the second 
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verdict of the court below which was approved by the Supreme 
Court of the United States, namely a verdict for $117,000 
without interest. Well, the subcommittee having charge of 
the bill, over which I presided, looking at this legislation 
which was passed by Congress, at the face of the President's 
estimate, at the evidence presented by the assistant commis- 
sioner, and not going back to the record of the court, recom- 
mended the appropriation to the full committee? 

Mr. BOYCE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MADDEN. Let me finish this—recommended the appro- 
priation to the full committee. Then, in the full committee 
the question of what the courts had done was raised and the 
entire record of the case was gone into, and it was shown 
beyond a doubt that the Supreme Court rendered a verdict, 
not for $374,465 for interest but for $117,000 for principal, and 
it was shown by the records that the judgment rendered for 
the principal sum of $122,000 less $4,560, which was deducted, 
was paid under an appropriation made by the Congress in 
1921. So the Committee on Appropriations did just exactly 
what it should do, it eliminated the proposed recommendation 
of $374,465, and we come to you now and we ask you to sus- 
tain the Committee on Appropriations in its recommendation, 
and in asking you to do that we are merely asking you to 
sustain the yerdict of the Supreme Court. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has again 
expired. 

Mr. SEARS of Florida. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out 
the last word. Mr. Chairman, we find ourselves in a peculiar 
situation. I tried to ask the chairman a question, but he did 
not have time to yield. 

Mr. MADDEN, I will be glad to answer any question the 
gentleman desire 

Mr. SEARS of Florida. Perhaps we will get to the matter 
without asking the gentleman a question now. We find our- 
selyes in this peculiar situation: The chairman says that the 
House passed this bill and did not know what it was doing. 
Of course, I have seen this House do many things I did not 
agree with, but I never accused the House of going exactly that 
far. I understand this bill was reported out by the Committee 
on Indian Affairs, of which Mr. SNYDER, of New York, is chair- 
man, and there is no more conscientious Member in this House 
than the gentleman from New York. Therefore that is an in- 
dictment of the Committee on Indian Affairs. Then the Com- 
mittee on Indian Affairs in the Senate reported the bill out, 
and the Senate passed the bill, and it is a further indictment 
of the Members of the Senate. Partisan as I may be, I will not 
go as far as the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. MADDEN] and 
indict the President of the United States for signing a bill that 
he knew nothing about. That is a charge made by the chair- 
man of the Committee on Appropriations. In other words, the 
bill was introduced and a committee of this House reported it 
out and this House passed the bill authorizing this appropria- 
tion; that bill was signed by the President, and now we are 
asked to repudiate our action and say that the President of the 
United States did not know what he was doing. 

But, Mr. Chairman, that is not all. As to the Director of 
the Budget, General Lord, I have had occasion to have con- 
ferences with General Lord, and I am not going to charge that 
he is not on the job, Perhaps he is more on the job than he 
should be, because in my case he turned me down, and I could 
not convince him. But if the gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. 
Howarp] succeeded in convincing the membership of this 
House, the Committee on Indian Affairs, and the Members of 
the House that it was meritorious; if the Members of the Sen- 
ate and of its committee decided that it was meritorious, and 
the Republican President, of opposite political faith than his 
own, was convinced it was meritorious, and he also got by 
General Lord, it is a pretty severe indictment of all to say it 
is not meritorious, And whether the gentleman from Ne- 
braska wins or not I want to pay him the tribute of saying 
that he is one of the smoothest Members Congress ever had. 
{Applause.] 

Mr. MADDEN. Is the gentleman in favor of paying this? 

Mr. SEARS of Florida. I am in favor of doing what Presi- 
dent Coolidge and General Lord recommended, and in com- 
plying with an act which became a law during the present 
Session. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SEARS of Florida. Yes. 

Mr. BUCHANAN, I will read you what the Secretary of 
the Interior says General Lord says, I read: 


This claim was submitted to the Budget Bureau, and by letter dated 
May 10, 1924, he advised us in regard to it, as follows: 


“I have submitted the matter to the President, and he has instructed 
me to advise you that the proposed legislation is in conflict with his 
financial policy.” 


Mr. SEARS of Florida. It may be. But that does not show. 
that President Coolidge did not know what he was doing when 
he signed the bill. 

Mr. WARD of North Carolina. 
tleman yield?. 

Mr. SEARS of Florida. Yes. 

Mr. WARD of North Carolina. I want to know especially 
whether it is true that interest fails to follow the principal as 
an incident by reason of a mistake in the drafting of the orig- 
inal bill under which the proposition was considered? 

Mr. SEARS of Florida. Evidently that is the contention of 
those who are opposed to the amendment. 

Mr. WARD of North Carolina, If that is so, this claim is 
meritorious. 

Mr. SEARS of Florida. Evidently that is the case; other- 
wise this Congress would not have acted, and the President 
would not have signed the bill, and General Lord would not 
have made a recommendation. 

Mr. WARD of North Carolina. If interest follows the prin- 
cipal, would it not do so in this case as a natural incident? 

Mr. SEARS of Florida. It will if we pass this amendment. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that all debate on this amendment and all amendments thereto 
be closed, say, in 20 minutes. 

Mr. HOWARD of Oklahoma. Reserving the right to object, 
Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that my colleague 
from Oklahoma [Mr. Hastinas] may have 10 minutes. 

Mr. HASTINGS. I am on the Indian Committee. 

Mr. MADDEN. Make it 30 minutes, including the 10 minutes 
of the gentleman from Oklahoma. 

Mr. SEARS of Florida. May I ask if the gentleman from 
Illinois proposes to take up more time? : 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Map- 
DEN] asks unanimous consent that all debate on this amend- 
ment and all amendments thereto be closed in 30 minutes, 
Is there objection? k 

Mr. SEARS of Florida. I reserve the right to object. 

Mr. HOWARD of Oklahoma. That leayes 10 minutes to the 
gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. Hastings]. 

The CHAIRMAN. Yes. The gentleman from Oklahoma is 
recognized, and his colleague from Oklahoma asks unanimous 
consent that he may proceed for 10 minutes. Is there ob- 
jection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr, HASTINGS. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, I would not take up the time of the House upon this 
proposed amendment if I were not a member of the Committee 
on Indian Affairs of the House, which considered the bill, in- 
troduced by the gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. Howarp]. I 
was a member of the committee that favorably reported the 
bill, and I am therefore in some measure responsible for the 
enactment of the legislation. 

Now, the Members of the House understand that the Com- 
mittee on Indian Affairs is not an appropriating committee, 
but a legislative committee. It can not appropriate in this 
Congress. If this bill had been presented a few years ago and 
referred to the Committee on Indian Affairs, instead of an 
authorization there would have been an appropriation; and an 
appropriation would have gone through this House and it 
would have been approved by the Senate, and it would have 
become a law and the Indians would have had the money. 
But all that the Committee on Indian Affairs could do when 
this matter was considered at the last session was to investi- 
gate and authorize an appropriation, which the committee did, 
As has been stated here, this bill passed both Houses. It went 
to the President, and the President only recently signed it; 
and then the author of the bill appeared before the appropriat- 
ing committee for an appropriation in accordance with the 
authorization. 

Mr. AYRES. Mr, Chairman, will the gentleman yield for a 
question there? 

Mr. HASTINGS. I am sorry I can not yield. I think I shall 
be able to anticipate the gentleman's question. 

Now, is the claim just? That is what the members of this 
committee want to.know. I am talking in round numbers and 
may not remember the exact figures. In 1854 the Government 
of the United States acquired from the Omaha Indians certain 
lands in Nebraska. It paid them, or rather agreed to pay 


Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 


them, the magnificent sum of 19.6 cents per acre. The Goy- 
ernment of the United States afterwards sold these lands for 
$1.25, and some of it for as high as $2.50, It did not pay the 
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Indians the full purchase price of 19.6 cents per acre, It 
pwed them in 1854, by the terms of that treaty, in round num- 
bers $122,000. That balance should then have been paid. 

Now, gentlemen of the committee, if that money had been 
paid to the Omahas under sections 2095 and 2096 of the Re- 
vised Statutes and section 3659 of the Revised Statutes, it was 
the Government's duty and the Government was obligated to 
invest that money in securities at not less than 5 per cent and 
pay that as interest to the Indians. It did not pay them the 
balance of the principal of $122,000, and that balance has been 
due since 1854. 

If that balance had been paid the Government would have 
invested. that balance with the rest of the principal and it 
would have been drawing 5 per cent interest from that time, 
but through error of the Government it was not done. 

Let me invite your attention to these sections of the Re- 
vised Statutes. Section 2096 provides: 


The Secretary of the Interior sball invest in a manner which shall 
be in his judgment most safe and beneficial for the fund ail moneys 
that may be received under treaties containing stipulations for the 
payment to the Indians, annually, of interest upon the proceeds of 
the lands ceded by them; and he shall make no investment of such 
monéys, or of any portion, at a lower rate of interest than 5 per 
cent per annum, 


If you will turn to section 3659 of the Revised Statutes you 
will find: 


All funds held in trust by the United States, and the annual in- 
terest accruing thereon, when not otherwise required by treaty, shall 
be invested In stocks of the United States, bearing a rate of interest 
of not less than 5 per cent per annum. : 


Now, gentlemen of the House, it is undisputed that the Goy- 
ernment bought the lands from the Indians in 1854; it is un- 
disputed that there was a balance due the Indians of $122,000 
in round numbers in 1854, and here are the plain provisions 
of the statutes which require the Government to invest these 
moneys in securities at not less than 5 per cent per annum, 
If this amount of money had been so invested there would 
have been this amount of approximately $374,000, 

Now, the Government dd not do it, and the opponents of 
this amendment Say that there is a judgment of the court 
against it. I deny that, and if you will listen to me for just 
a moment I think I can convince you. This matter was sub- 
mitted to the Court of Ciaims under a jurisdictional act, but 
séction 174 of the Revised Statutes, which is one of the sec- 
tions creating the Court of Claims, does not allow the Court 
of Claims to render a judgment for interest. When the mat- 
ter came before the Court of Claims at first their attention 
was not called to this provision. The court saw the equity of 
the matter and it said, “If we owe the wards of the Govern- 
ment $122,000 and which we obligated ourselves to invest in 
securities at 5 per cent, we owe it all, principal and interest,” 
and they entered a judgment for it all. But the representa- 
tives of the Government invited attention to section 174, which 
prohibited the Court of Claims from granting interest. The 
court did not have jurisdiction to grant interest. The Court 
of Claims modified its judgment, but the Court of Claims did 
not say it was not right; the Court of Claims did not say it 
was not just; the Court of Claims never did say that, but it 
said, “We are powerless to do it; we have no jurisdiction to 
do it; there is a section of the statute which prohibits it from 
being done.” 

Mr. MADDEN, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HASTINGS. Yes. 

Mr. MADDEN, Will the gentleman deny this: That when 
the legislation was passed giving jurisdiction to the Court of 
Claims to take this question up that they did not know the 
Court of Claims had no jurisdiction whatever to allow interest 
and that they could only give the authority which the Court 
of Claims had? 

Mr. HASTINGS. I have not recently read the jurisdictional 
act in this particular case, and it seems that the court itself 
had not critically examined it; but what I am trying to say to 
you is that the reason why the Court of Claims did not grant 
interest in this case was because section 174, above referred to, 
provides that the court may not grant interest. When the 
matter went to the Supreme Court of the United States, of 
course, that court had to affirm it, but the Supreme Court of 
the United States held and the Court of Claims held that 
there was due these Indians $122,000 since 1854, and these 
sections of the statutes—sections 2095, 2096, and 3659, which I 
have read—provide that the money the Government owes these 
Indians must be invested in securities at not less than 5 per 
cent, and 5 per cent upon this amount, calculated for that 


length of time, makes this amount of $374,000 sought to be 
appropriated. 

Mr. BURTNESS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HASTINGS. Yes. ; 

Mr. BURTNESS. Was the statute of limitations waived in 
the jurisdictional act? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Okla- 
homa has expired. 

Mr. AYRES. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman may have five additional minutes. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I must object to that. 

Mr. AYRES. I think the gentleman should have this addi- 
tional time because, apparently, there are many Members who 
do not understand the matter. I think the gentleman is making 
a very fine explanation of it, although it is against our con- 
tention. I think the gentleman should have additional time. 

Mr. MADDEN, But there ought to be some limit of time in 
which to discuss this question. This bill onght to be passed, 
and we have been delayed now for several days. 

Mr. UPSHAW. I think the question is one of national 
honor, and I think the gentleman should have additional time. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Okla- 
homa has expired. 

Mr. HOWARD of Oklahoma. Mr. Chairman, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman may have five additional 


minutes. 
Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I object. 
MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


The committee informally rose; and Mr. SNELL having taken 
the chair as Speaker pro tempore, a message from the Senate 
by Mr. Craven, its Chief Clerk, announced that the Senate had 
passed without amendment bills of the following titles: 

H. R. 5236. An act for the relief of Mrs. M. J. Adams; and 

H. R. 11009. An act for the relief of James T. Conner. 

The message also announced that the Senate had agreed to 
the amendments of the House of Representatives to bills of the 
following titles: 

S. 827. An act for the relief of Jessie M. White; 

S. 1323. An act for the relief of Eugene K. Stoudemere; 

S. 1725. An act for the relief of Rubie M. Mosley; and 

S. 2584. An act for the relief of J. E. Saucier. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed bill 
of the following title, in which the concurrence of the House of 
Representatives was requested: 

S. 4361. An act establishing a commission for the participa- 
tion of the United States in the observance of the one hundred 
and fiftieth anniversary of the patriotic action taken by the 
people of Mecklenburg County of North Carolina in May, 1775, 
in declaring their independence of the English Crown; to the 
Committee on the Library. 


SECOND DEFICIENCY APPROPRIATION BILL 


The committee resumed its session. 

Mr. BROWNING. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, as I under- 
stand this question it is admitted that the statutes referring 
this matter to the Court of Claims fafled to authorize the Court 
of Claims to grant interest. If that statute had authorized the 
Court of Claims to grant interest, I do not believe there is a 
lawyer in this House who would deny that they would have 
had the right to allow this interest. Section 174, which has 
been referred to, prohibits them from allowing interest unless 
the statute which refers the matter to the Court of Claims 
authorizes interest to be granted. The Supreme Court was 
standing on that law when it refused to allow the interest 
finding of the Court of Claims to stand. 

There is no denying that this Congress has the right to 
authorize interest to be allowed on any claim that is found 
against the Government. This Congress has only done at this 
session what we said by our act a former Congress should 
haye done when it referred this claim to the Court of 
Claims. The Supreme Court has not passed on this, and it can 
not be denied that if this Congress grants, under the enact- 
ment which we have just passed, an authorization for this 
interest to be allowed, that the Supreme Court could not 
deny that Congress had that power. ` 

Mr. RAKER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, BROWNING. Les. 

Mr. RAKER. Under the gentleman's statement the juris- 
dictional act not having provided for interest and the Court 
of Claims not haying the power to grant ititerest, even had 
the parties admitted that interest was due, the Court of 
Claims had no jurisdiction to render judgment for interest. 

Mr. BROWNING. That is true. Now we come along and 


by an enactment of Congress say that we want these Indians 
That is not 


to have that interest, and we have authorized it. 
\ 
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done in the face of any Supreme Court decision or any other 
court decision. We had the right to do it. 

I think I understand what the trouble is with this claim. 
This Congress authorized and directed this appropriation, 
and I believe the learned gentleman who is watching the 
Treasury, the chairman of the Committee on Appropriations, 
believes that other Indian claims might come in under the 
precedent. 

Mr. MADDEN. I am frank to say I do believe that. 

Mr. BROWNING. I am not criticizing the gentleman for 
that attitude, but I am saying that regardless of whether you 
are for that or not, the precedent established here by which 
this Congress can say by solemn act that the Appropriations 
Committee should appropriate, and for that committee to 
refuse to do it would be more dangerous as a precedent than 
it would be to grant interest on an Indian claim. [Applause.] 

My position is, we are not violating any order of the Su- 
preme Court. They never passed on this question, and if 
the statute which referred this claim had given them au- 
thority to grant interest the Supreme Court could not have 
stopped it. 

Mr. O'CONNELL of Rhode Island. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. BROWNING. Yes. 

Mr. O'CONNELL of Rhode Island. Is it not a fact that the 
Court of Claims actually found, in the first instance, that this 
interest was due, and only modified its decree by eliminating 
the provision for interest when the limit of its jurisdiction was 
called to their attention? 

Mr. BROWNING. Absolutely. That is the only thing they 
did, and the Supreme Court only called their attention to the 
limitation on their jurisdiction. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. That is actually true, if you will 
take the language of the Supreme Court, the Supreme Court 
holding it had no right to grant interest because that would be 
beyond its jurisdiction. 

Mr. BROWNING. Yes; the Supreme Court holds clearly 
that it is a question of jurisdiction. No former adjudication 
can apply to a matter over which the court has no jurisdiction, 
and it expressly held this interest was disallowed for lack of 
jurisdiction. By the law passed last month we corrected the 
fault in the original act referring to the Court of Claims. The 
only former adjudication in this case is applicable to the plain 
mandate we have made that this claim be paid. We have no 
legal or moral right to go behind it, [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee has expired. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I move that all debate on 
this amendment close in 20 minutes. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Mr. Chairman, I do not know whether the 
Chair will recognize four gentlemen who are against the 
amendment or not. If that should be done, I think we ought to 
have five minutes on this side to speak in favor of the amend- 
ment, and. I would therefore move to change the time to 25 
minutes. I do not want four gentlemen recognized against 
the amendment. A 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rules of practice, the Chair 
will, of course, try to divide the time between the two sides. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Very well; then I have no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the motion of the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. MADDEN]. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. AYRES. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, we have here 
the act referring this matter to the Court of Claims. I have 
not read it, but I want to say in the beginning that so far 
as I am concerned I have a great deal of sympathy for the 
gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. Howarp] and also the people 
he represents; but the question is, Are we going to undertake 
to reverse a long line of decisions of the Supreme Court that 
have heretofore been rendered regarding such matters? Has 
Congress the right to do that? It is a question of whether we 
are sitting here as a court of equity, some seem to think, or 
whether we are here to act as a legislative body. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Does my friend think he has 
stated the question? The question of what the court has done 
is back of us. We have now the question of what the Con- 
gress has done and whether we shall follow the action of the 
Congress. 

Mr. AYRES. I intend to refer to what has been done by 
Congress. I am going to read just what this law, that was 
enacted in 1910, referring this matter to the Court of Claims 
provided, if the gentleman from Virginia will pay heed. I 
have the act passed in 1910 referring the claims of the Omaha 
Tribe of Indians to the Court of Claims, which is as follows: 


t 


Be tt enacted, ete., That all claims of whatsoever nature which the 
Omaha Tribe of Indians may have or claim to have against the United 
States may be submitted to the Court of Claims with the right of ap- 
peal to the Supreme Court of the United States by either party for 
determination of the amount, if any, due said tribe from the United 
States under the treaty between the United States and the said tribe 
of Indians, ratified and affirmed March 16, 1854, or under any other 
treaties or laws, or for the misappropriation of any funds of sald tribe 
for purposes not for its material benefit, or for failure of the United 
States to pay said tribe any money due; and jurisdiction is hereby con- 
ferred upon the Court of Claims to hear and determine all legal and 
equitable claims, if any, of said Omaha Tribe of Indians against the 
United States, and also any legal or equitable defense, set-off, or 
eounterclaim which the United States may have against said tribe, 
and to enter judgment thereon. The Court of Claims shall advance 
said cause upon the docket and shall have authority to settle the richts, 
both legal and equitable, of both the Omaba Tribe of Indians and the 
United States, notwithstanding lapse of time or statutes of limitation, 
and the final judgment and satisfaction thereof shall be a full settle- 
ment of all claims of said Omaha Indians against the United States. 


And so forth. 

Until that act was passed it is questionable whether or not 
any court had jurisdiction of these claims. I will not stop to 
argue that question. There is one thing to a certainty, who- 
ever represented the interest of the Omaha tribe thought it 
necessary to confer jurisdiction on some court, or else the act 
just referred to would not have been passed. 

It will be observed the act provides the Court of Claims was 
to hear and determine all legal and equitable claims, of any 
of this tribe of Indians against the United States, also any 
legal or equitable defense, set-off, or counterclaim which the 
United States might have against said tribe, and to enter 
judgment thereon. This was what the court proceeded to do. 
The judgment was for $122,295.31. There were some four or 
five items sued on which made this total. The court also 
allowed interest on these various items—on one from 1854, 
on another from 1856, and as I recollect, on another from 1858. 
After the attention of the court was called to the fact it did 
not have jurisdiction to render judgment for interest, the 
judgment was modified and the claimants took an appeal to 
the Supreme Court of the United States, and that court affirmed 
the decision of the Court of Claims in its disallowance of in- 
terest, but reversed it on one item of $4,560, thereby making 
the judgment $117,735.31. Congress, in 1921, made an appropria- 
tion to pay this judgment, and it was paid and was received by 
the claimants. Later on I want to call attention to what the 
Supreme Court of the United States has held regarding such 
settlements, At this time I want to call further attention to 
the act of 1910, conferring jurisdiction on the Court of Claims 
to consider these claims, If Congress had intended to allow 
interest on these claims, is it not fair to assume that when it 
passed the 1910 act it also would have conferred jurisdiction 
on the Court of Claims to allow interest on these claims? It 
can not be denied Congress has that power. The fact it did 
not is some evidence that Congress did not look with favor on 
the claim for interest. 

Mr. CARTER. Will the gentleman yield just for a brief 
statement? 

Mr. AYRES. Yes. 

Mr. CARTER. I am familiar with the jurisdictional act. It 
makes no reference whatever to interest. 

Mr. AYRES. None whatever. 

Mr. CARTER. But the act creating the Court of Claims 
prohibits the consideration of interest on matters of that kind. 

Mr. AYRES. Yes. 

Mr. BRIGGS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. AYRES. Yes. 

Mr. BRIGGS. How does it happen that the Court of 
Claims itself assessed interest when this reference was made 
to the Court of ‘Claims? 

Mr. AYRES. The gentleman can answer that question just 
as well as I can, because I was not in the case, and can not 
answer why. The Court of Claims did assess interest, and 
when its attention was called to the fact it could not give 
interest, it modified the judgment, and then the parties who 
were representing the Indians or claimants appealed to the 
Supreme Court of the United States and that court affirmed 
the modified judgment of the Court of Claims in the manner 
I have heretofore stated. 

Mr. BRIGGS. How did their attention happen to be called 
to it? The Court of Claims was sitting in judgment on these 
claims and passed on the question of jurisdiction and deter- 
mined they had jurisdiction to render a judgment for the 
principal and the interest, aud subsequently they had their 
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attention called by the attorneys for the United States, I 
presume, to some other statute forbidding the payment of 
interest. 

Mr. AYRES. No; they had their attention called to the 
fact that they could not render a judgment for interest, under 
the act conferring upon them jurisdiction of these claims. 

Mr. McKEOWN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. AYRES. Yes. 

Mr. McKEOWN. Is it not a rather peculiar thing that the 
court after hearing all equities on the part of the tribe and 
the equities on the part of the United States, was then willing 
to allow them interest? 

Mr. AYRES. I understand the gentleman from Oklahoma 
has himself occupied the bench and I suspect the chances are 
he has been called upon to reverse himself more than once as 
a judge. Courts are not infallible. 

Mr. McKEOWN. But they overlooked it. 

Mr. AYRES. When the matter was presented the second 
time, they modified their judgment. I would like for any 
man who has occupied the bench to stand up here and say 
that upon a petition for rehearing or a motion for a new trial, 
he has not had to reverse himself, or rather his decisions. 

Mr. McKEOWN. If the gentleman will yield, I want to say 
that if the court in its conscience thought they ought to have 
interest, it was only prevented from granting them interest by 
the jurisdictional act. 

Mr. AYRES. How many times has a judge had to follow the 
law instead of his conscience? 

Mr, McSWAIN and Mr. BRIGGS rose. 

Mr. AYRES. I yield to the gentleman from South Carolina. 

Mr. McSWAIN. Does the gentleman take the position that 
the Congress of the United States is bound by any decision of 
the court as res adjudicata? ‘ 

Mr. AYRES. I take the position that Congress should not 

-act as a court in such matters, 

Mr. McSWAIN. Is not the question here, What is the truth 
and what do we owe, if anything, irrespective of what any- 
body has said? 

Mr. HASTINGS. 
question? 

Mr. AYRES. Yes. 

Mr. HASTINGS. The gentleman certainly does not under- 
take to say that the question of interest was res adjudicata 
when the court was prohibited from passing upon that ques- 
tion and did not pass upon it at all and could not pass upon it. 

Mr. AYRES. I take the position the court did not have the 
power under the law giving the Court of Claims jurisdiction of 
this matter, which I have just read to the gentleman, to render 
judgment for interest. 

Mr. HASTINGS. The gentleman does not mean to assert 
that anything could be adjudicated and be res adjudicata which 
the law prohibited the court from passing upon and therefore 
did not pass upon? 

Mr. AYRES. Let me say I am not claiming anything only as 
I have stated, and, further, the claimants accepted that judg- 
ment and are estopped from making further claims. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Kansas 
has expired. 

Mr. AYRES. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for three more minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. > 

Mr. AYRES. I do not think it could be contended by any 
Member of this Congress, even admitting what has been said on 
the part of the Indians, that this Congress has the right on an 
appropriation bill to come in here and undertake to legislate 
and set aside a long line of decisions of the Supreme Court of 
the United States. 

Mr. HASTINGS. No; but if the gentleman will permit me, 
that is what the Indian Committee did when it reported out 
the legislative bill—when it authorized this appropriation. 
You have the same right to place this item on the bill that 
you would any other item similarly situated. 

Mr. AYRES. Does not the gentleman think that if you want 
to pass any measure, as we pass other measures conferring on 
the Court of Claims jurisdiction to try the case, that we 
should not undertake to do it in this manner? 

Mr. HASTINGS. If it was due in 1854, if the Government 
obligated itself to pay 5 per cent, it is a question of mathe- 
matics. 

Mr. AYRES. Congress is undertaking to take jurisdiction 
of the matter, both in a legal and legislative way, and pass a 
law giving interest on claims which the courts have denied. 


Will the gentleman yield for just one 


Mr. HASTINGS. That is what this Congress did when it 
passed a legislative act a short time ago which the President 
consented to. 

Mr. AYRES. It did not decide the merits of this contro- 
versy, and to pass an appropriation putting in a matter which 
is contrary to law will not help matters at all. 


Mr. McKEOWN. 

Mr. AYRES. Yes. 

Mr. McKEOWN. Upon what theory does the Appropriations 
Committee refuse to appropriate? 

Mr. AYRES. Because the highest tribunal of the land has 
said that you can not allow interest, as I will proceed to show - 
the gentleman. In the first place, it is conceded that the pro- 
vision of section 177, Judicial Code, is that no interest shall 
be allowed on any claim up to the time of the rendition of 
judgment thereon by the Court of Claims unless upon a con- 
tract expressly stipulating for the payment of interest. In 
fact, I am not aware that any court can render judgment 
against the United States Government for interest unless stipu- 
lated in the contract or by legislation on the part of Congress 
specifically providing for the payment of interest. 

I may be mistaken about this, I will not argue that ques- 
tion. I want again to call your attention to this fact, that the 
judgment rendered by the Court of Claims for $117,735.31 was 
paid by an appropriation made by Congress in 1921, and in 
this connection want also to call your attention to what the 
Supreme Court of the United States has held regarding such 
settlements. In the case of Pacific Railroad against United 
States, reported in the One hundred and fifty-eighth United 
States, page 119, the Pacific Railroad brought suit seeking to 
recover interest on certain judgments it had previously ob- 
tained against the United States for $130,196.98 on the 9th day 
of February, 1885, On the following day it presented this judg- 
ment to the Secretary of the Treasury, and an act was passed 
by Congress on February 1, 1888, to pay the judgment, The 
railroad actepted the amount of the judgment and then sought 
to have a judgment for interest, a parallel case to the Omaha 
Tribe of Indians claim, and the United States Supreme Court 
held; the accepted payment of the principal of a judgment in 
the Court of Claims against the United States, under an- act 
of Congress appropriating a sum equal to the principal for 
such payment and declaring that such sum shall be in full sat- 
isfaction of the judgment, deprives the claimant of all right to 
afterwards demand interest on the judgment. Also, in the 
case of Stewart v. Barnes (153 U. S. 456), the court held 
that when a person from whom an internal-revenue tax had 
been illegally exacted, accepted from the Government the pre- 
cise amount of the sum thus legally exacted, he thereby gave 
up his right to sue for interest as incidental damages. 

I could cite many more decisions. In fact, this case of 
the Omaha Indians v. United States, reported in the Two 
hundred and fifty-third United States 275, the court held 
claims by Indians against the United States can not be re- 
garded as taken out of the rule against allowance of interest, 
prescribed by the Judicial Code, section 177, on the theory that 
because the act of June 22, 1910, conferring jurisdiction of 
such claims upon the Court of Claims, calls for the consid- 
eration of equitable as well as legal claims, the ordinary rule 
of equity eught to be followed as to the allowance of interest. 
It would seem this should convince all who care to consider 
this question from a viewpoint other than of sympathy. As 
representatives we should not be governed or controlled by 
sympathy or goodfellowship. I think a great deal of my 
friend from Nebraska, Mr. Howarp, and I fear it does not 
make him feel any too kindly toward me for taking the posi- 
tion I do in this matter. Nor can I agree with those who are 
contending that because this Congress, through sympathy or 
because of mistake, passed a bill through this House with 
only a few present, authorizing Congress to appropriate $374,- 
465.02 to pay interest on these claims, and notwithstanding 
it was signed by the President and recommended by his Di- 
rector of the Budget, does not make it a legal and just claim 
against the Government, if it were not a just and legal claim 
in the first instance; and the fact the mistake of the passage 
of this law authorizing this appropriation was discovered for 
the first time by the Committee on Appropriations makes it 
none the less the duty of all, as I see it, to correct the mistake 
heretofore made. I am not in favor of making an appropria- 
tion of $374,465.02 to pay what appears to me to be an illegal 
claim, nor am I in favor of the Congress attempting by a 
legislative act to set aside, or overturn, or call it what you may, 
a well-defined line of decisions of the highest court of the land. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Kansas 
has again expired. 


Will the gentleman yield? 
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Mr. ANDREW. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp by printing an address 
by the Speaker of the House [Mr. Giterr] at a recent 
banquet. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of 
the gentleman from Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ANDREW. Mr. Chairman, I am sure the members of the 
committee will be glad to have the opportunity to read the 
charming address made by my colleague from Massachusetts, 
the Speaker of the House, Hon. Frevertck H. Gurerrt, at the 
recent testimonial banquet given by the residents of Washing- 
ton to Hon. Jules J. Jusserand, the Ambassador of France, on 
Saturday evening, January 10, 1925, and under the leave 
granted me by the House I am printing Mr. Grutert’s address 
on that occasion, as follows: 


This is a remarkable gathering—remarkable in numbers and re- 
markable in distinction—and I hope that our guest of the evening 
and his charming wife, in affection for whom he has no monopoly, 
are not too modest to appreciate what an extraordinary tribute of 
esteem and regard for them this gathering is. 

We are all here unofficially, Governments, unlike individuals, are 
supposed to have no affections. It is not within their province to 
cultivate or express special attachments for other nations. Our 
Declaration of Independence asserted this thought when it said that 
we should hold England like the rest of mankind, enemies in war, in 
peace friends. Washington's Farewell Address warns us that “ perma- 
nent inveterate antipathies against particular nations and passionate 
attachments for others should be excluded.” 

As a Member of Congress I subscribe to this philosophy and agree 
that our relations and dealings with other nations should be deter- 
mined by policy and justice and not by emotion. But while govern- 
ments may be restrained by the nature of their organization from 
admitting the influence of sentiment, the people of a nation have no 
such restraint, and the people of the United States for 150 years have 
felt and displayed a deep and sincere affection for France, That 
affection exists warmly to-day and as the ambassador of that friendly 
nation we are glad to do you honor, 

But to me has been allotted the congenial task of expressing our 
feelings towards you not as a representative of another nation but as 
aman. Your presence somewhat constrains me. When one's feelings 
are warm and one’s estimate of merit is high it is not easy to express 
it directly face to face, at least to one of the same sex, and when 
others are present. It would, I know, sir, be embarrassing to you as 
well as to me. And so, my friends, if I fall below the just praise 
which you feel is due you know the reason for, my self-restraint. 

Exactly a hundred years ago here in Washington another citizen of 
France, Lafayette, was given a remarkable reception. I suppose there 
has never in the history of our Nation before or since been such a 
universal outpouring of enthusiasm, such a delirium of welcome as 
was then given Lafayette by the whole population of the United 
States, It was 40 years after the war; Washington had been dead 25 
years, and a new generation, flushed with prosperity and growing power, 
rendered heartfelt homage to the venerable hero of a past and heroic 
age. His journey over the country was a triumphal procession. 

Mr. Ambassador, I do not think that since those wonderful days of 
1825 any citizen of France or of any other foreign country has so 
signally endeared himself to the people of the United States as have 
you. You have entered into our pleasures, you have sympathized with 
our sorrows, you have participated in public exereises of every kind 
and variety, and always you have shown a knowledge of our problems 
and viewpoint, a delicate appreciation of our conditions, and a thought- 
ful and interesting and learned exposition of the themes you have dis- 
cussed which have deeply impressed us with your understanding and 
your sympathetic interest. In this way you have established a wide- 
spread fame and popularity, and have drawn the American people 
into a closer feeling of friendship and cordiality net only to yourself 
but to your country. 

Here in Washington especially have we grown to love you. Your 
21 years of service have not only made you dean of the diplomatic 
corps but have established you as first in our acquaintance and inti- 
macy and affection. To win such a place and influence is, I believe, 
the highest triumph of a diplomat today. Not only the general con- 
ception of a diplomat but his real methods of influence have changed 
since we became a nation. Then there was some truth in the prevalent 
satire that a diplomat is a man sent abroad to lie for his country. 
Deceit, cunning, evasiveness, double-deallng were supposed to be his 
normal attributes. You remember the prescription for interpreting 
a diplomat’s. language when negotiating a treaty—if he says no, he 
means perhaps; if he says perhaps, he means yes; if he says yes, he is 
no diplemat. 

To-day a diplomat's duty is frankly to state the attitude and wishes 
of his country, and his greatest usefulness is to be able to report home 


accurately and faithfully the conditions in the country to which he 
is accredited. To do this requires a sound knowledge of public opinion 
and intimacy with the most important statesinen. I do not see 
how anyone could be better equipped for that task than our dis- 


| tinguished guest. His long residence here, his extraordinary alertness, 


his frequent visits to various parts of the country have given him un- 
usual insight into American opinion, while bis popularity in Washing- 
ton with prominent men has been unsurpassed. Of course, the ex- 
treme of that intimacy was reached with President Roosevelt. The 
two men had much in common. Both, like Lord Bacon, took all 
knowledge for their province, and both were gifted with a tireless 
mental activity, an abnormal memory and knowledge, and an irre- 
pressible sense of humor. It is not strange that two such kindred 
spirits became close friends, 

The proverbial French wit was ever prominent. I suppose the best 
known example is the day when he accepted President Roosevelt's 
challenge to swim across the Potomac. As they started all stripped, 
the President in amazement inguired, “Why do you keep your gloves 
on?“ And the ambassador deliciously replied, 1 thought we might 
meet some ladies.” French gallantry as well as wit. I suppose he 
was really actnated by the same motive as the lady whose daughter 
had pursuaded her to go in bathing attired in the modern bathing 
costume, and as they walked down the beach to ‘the water the 
daughter exclaimed, “Why mother, you aren't going to wear your 
spectacles in.” “Yes, I am,” firmly responded the mother, “ Nothing 
shall induce me to tåke off another thing.“ 

I wish for our sakes, Mr. Ambassador, that T could say that your 
long residence here had Americanized you, but in honesty T feel bound 
to admit that your 21 years of association with us has left you com- 
pletely and unmistakably French. I hope you win pardon my saying 
that you give evidence of this even in your speech. Few Americans 


atttin such an accurate and free and elegant use of the English 


language, and yet after all these years of practice T can not deny 
that your accent is atrocious, as if you were determined that we 
should never forget your nationality. Perhaps we like you the better 
on that account, because you always are so completely French and yet ` 
so completely sympathetic, l 

Mr. Ambassador, if in this attempt to sketch the personal reasons 
for our devotion to you which was the province allotted to me, I have 
been restricted by your presence there is no stich restraint on express- 
ing our feelings about your departure. And so in closing, let me say, 
sir, that this parting on our side is clouded with the most genuine re- 
gret. We regret it for the sake of our country, whose currents of 
opinion you have learned so accurately to gauge and interpret we 
regret it for your own country toward which we feel more kindly be- 
cause of our partiality for the brilliant man who, we imagine, is so 
typically French—we regret it for ourselves, because we know it 
seldom happens that anyone whe sojourns among us can keep his own 
nationality ever prominent, and yet by his sympathy and tact and 
erudition so completely win our trust, our admiration, and our af- 
fection. 

A hundred years ago the poem to Lafayette ended with the conplet: 

We bow not the neck and we bend not the knee, 
But our hearts, Lafayette, we surrender to thee. 


You, sir, carry back with you to the same country the same conquest, 
You have won our hearts. And I hope sometime in the future as you 
look back on the years which you have spent here endeavoring to 
strengthen the bonds of friendship which unite the two countries, and 
as you modestly, in the secrecy of your own mind, congratulate your- 
self, as you have every right to, on your success, there will also come 
back to you with satisfaction the memory of the innumerable friends 
you made here whom we represent to-night, and who fram the fullness 
of their hearts wish to you and yeur beloved wife happiness and com- 
fort and success for all the remainder of your lives. 


Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. Mr. Chairman, far be it from me 
to question the right of the House to appropriate for the claim 
now being considered. The Appropriations Committee has 
never arbitrarily declined to make appropriations for House 
authorizations, and it is only—where in the investigation of 
claims authorized by the House—the committee feels the House 
may not have fully understood all the facts at the time the 
authorizatibn was given, that appropriations covering such au- 
thorizations are withheld. The committee feels that in such 
cases they owe a duty to the House to report the facts as they 
find them, and the committee’s report in reference to claims 
now under consideration will show that this has been done. 

It so happens in this case that the bill was passed by unani- 
mous consent, without debate and without explanation. Mem- 
bers of the House are familiar with the practice that often 
obtains in passing bills on the Private and Unanimous Consent 
Calendars. Comparatively few Members are present, and many 
of those have special bills to be considered, and the same care- 
ful attention that might ordinarily be expected is not always 
given to bills thus considered. 
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It is for the-House now, in the light of all the facts, to de- 
cide whether an appropriation should be carried for the item 
under consideration. This Congress, and the Congresses pre- 
ceding this for many years have uniformly adopted the rule of 
refusing to allow interest on Government claims of this char- 
acter or for that matter, on any claims against the Govern- 
ment arising out of contract, express or implied, and in con- 
ferring jurisdiction on the Court of Claims to adjust and 
determine special claims like the one now being considered 
authority has been withheld from the Court of Claims to 
allow interest. 

Mr. McKEOWN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. Yes. s 

Mr. McKHOWN. The special act refers to the Indian claims 
when the act of Congress has been on the statutes for years, 
and the gentleman talks about the House not giving attention 
to the bill; does not the gentleman’s description of how the 
bill passed apply to all appropriation bills? 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama, I think not, and I think the 
House will understand the point I endeavor to make. 

Mr. STEVENSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, OLIVER of Alabama. Yes. 

Mr. STEVENSON. As I understood the statute the gentle- 
man read, the United States was constituted a trustee to hold 
these funds and invest them at 5 per cent. Is there any law 
or equity that will allow a trustee, simply because he can, to 
throw overboard his obligations to invest the funds at interest? 
{Applause.] 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. A sufficient answer to the gen- 
tleman’s question is that the House has never adopted the 
equitable policy to which the gentleman refers, but the House, 
on the contrary, has declined to allow interest on claims of the 
kind now being considered. 

Mr. STEVENSON. But it did pass the original act? 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. If the gentleman will read the 
Supreme Court decision affirming the decision of the Court of 
Claims, he will find that the act to which he refers has no 
application. Since the Court of Claims was organized it has 
rendered many judgments—many in favor of Indians, as well as 
other citizens—and in which the amount ascertained to be 
due is shown to have accrued many years antedating the date 
of the judgment by the Court of Claims. Still, the Court of 
Claims is without authority to allow interest on such amounts 
so shown to be due, and Congress has both in the general act 
conferring jurisdiction on the Court of Claims, as well as in 
all separate acts authorizing claims to be considered, with- 
held authority from the Court of Claims to allow interest 
against the Goyernment. The amounts so ascertained by the 
Conrt of Claims have been paid without the allowance of in- 
terest by Congress. In the case now under consideration the 
judement rendered by the Court of Claims, afterwards affirmed 
by the Supreme Court, was paid in 1921, The question now is, 
Shall we reverse the policy of Congress and permit claimants, 
whose judgments have been settled in full, to bring in claims 
for interest simply because in the findings by the Court of 
Claims it is shown that the claim accrued years before the 
date when the Court of Claims rendered its final decision fixing 
amounts due? Many Indian claims have been adjusted by the 
Court of Claims, involving equities just as strong as those 
claimed for the pending claim, yet no interest has been paid 
by the Government on such claims, and it would be a dangerous 
precedent to establish now of allowing interest on judgments 
so rendered and paid. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
bama has expired. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous 
consent to proceed for three minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

Mr. HASTINGS. Mr. Chairman, we do not want to object, 
but the time has been fixed, has it not, by motion? 

The CHAIRMAN. There are seven minutes remaining of 
the time fixed for this debate. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. Mr. Chairman, I ask for two 
minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Alabama asks unani- 
mous consent to proceed for two minutes. 

Mr. STENGLE. Mr. Chairman, reserving the right to ob- 
ject, unless an agreement be entered into in that connection, 
that the gentleman from Delaware [Mr. Boyce] shall have a 
few minutes, I object. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. 
gentleman from Delaware. 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Alabama to proceed for two minutes more? 
[After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 


The time of the gentleman from Ala- 


I will be glad to yield to the 
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Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. Mr. Chairman, I simply wish to 
state that if Congress now adopt a different policy as to pay- 
ment of interest on claims in favor of Indians and other partiés 
against the Government, where decrees of the Court of Claims 
show that such claims against the Government accrued years 
before the date of the final finding by the Court of Claims, it 
will open the floodgates for large payments by the Govern- 
ment in the way of interest and which Congress has hereto- 
fore consistently denied. A member of the committee, familiar 
with Indian claims, informs me that it will run high into 
the millions on Indian claims alone. 

Now, as evidence of the practice of the Committee on Indian 
Affairs in withholding from the Court of Claims any authority 
to allow interest, I need only call attention to the numerous 
bills reported out by the committee at this session, one of 
which, H. R. 9062, gives authority to the Court of Claims to 
hear, adjust, and determine claims alleged to be due to Indian 
tribes in Kansas, California, and other States, yet it withholds 
from the Court of Claims any authority to allow interest. This 
has been the uniform practice of this and previous Congresses 
and no attempt has been made heretofore to have Congress 
appropriate for interest on claims of this kind. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Alabama 
has expired. 

Mr. BOYCE. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, 
you are not called upon to reverse the Supreme Court of 
the United States, whose decision is not involved, or to do 
any shocking thing in connection with the Indian claim. Their 
claim, presented to the committee by the proposed amendment, 
is a very simple one. The Court of Claims, under an act of 
Congress, was invested with jurisdiction to hear and determine 
the amount due the Indians, without interest, for lands sold 
to the Government in 1854. The court was not, therefore, au- 
thorized to allow interest on the amount found due to the In- 
dians, but, nevertheless, the court did allow interest. The 
court, subsequently finding that it did not have authority to 
award interest, reformed its judgment, disallowing interest. 
On appeal to the Supreme Court in behalf of the Indians the 
modified judgment of the Court of Claims was properly sus- 
tained. The liability of the Government to the Indians in 
the principal sum found due to them was not questioned; 
neither is it questioned here. The Court of Claims had no 
difficulty in determining that the Indians were entitled to 
interest on the claim due them, and it was not until after the 
discovery that the act of Congress giving the Court of Claims 
jurisdiction did not anthorize the awarding of interest that 
the court modified its judgment. There is no lawyer in the 
House who would contend that if the claim had been submitted 
to a court of general jurisdiction’ it would not have had 
authority to award damages by way of interest on the amount 
found due, or that such an award would not have been sus- 
tained on writ of error. 

Mr. BURTNESS. But what about the statute of limitations? 

Mr. BOYCE. Time will not permit me to yield. The Court 
of Claims was limited in its jurisdiction. Hence it could not 
allow interest, but this fact is not sufficient to warrant de- 
nial of interest at this time under the act of Congress passed 
at this session, approved by the President, and, besides, the 
Director of the Budget has recommended the appropriation 
authorized by the act. But for the terms of the act author- 
izing the Court of Claims to adjudicate the Indian claim, there 
was in existence and is still existing another statute se- 
curing interest to the Indians on moneys due them by the 
Government. With respect to the decision of the Supreme 
Court, the adoption of the amendment now before the com- 
mittee will cast no reflection upon the court, because we are 
now acting under a remedial statute, passed at this session of 
Congress, which expressly authorizes the very thing which is 
sought by the amendment under consideration. There is 
nothing unusual about this. Remedial legislation of this char- 
acter is frequently passed, and such legislation in no wise casts. 
any reflection upon the courts. The decision of the courts in 
this case was right under existing law, and the enactment 
of the statute authorizing an appropriation for the Indians in 
question was proper and just. 

Mr. BROWNING. Is not the only matter of adjudication in 
this case to be found in the fact that we have already been 
3 to make the appropriation, and we ean not go behind 

t? 

Mr. BOYCE. Of course. The appropriation has been ex- 
pressly authorized by act of Congress, and it has been recom- 
mended by the Director of the Budget. To disregard both will 


not establish a commendable precedent. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman permit 
me to read in his time this section directing that the funds 
shall be invested at 5 per cent interest 
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All funds held in trust by the United States, and the annual interest 
accruing thereon not otherwise required by treaty, shall be invested in 
stocks of the United States bearing interest at not less than 5 per 
cent per annum, 


Mr. MOORE of Virginia. 
that effect. 

Mr. BOYCE. The amendment commends itself to my sense of 
justice and I intend to vote for it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Dela- 
ware has expired. 

The CHAIRMAN. All time has expired. The question is 
on the amendment offered by the gentleman from Nebraska. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. Mappen) there were—ayes 75, noes 66. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I demand tellers. 

Tellers were ordered. 

Mr. Mappen and Mr. Howarp of Nebraska were appointed 
to act as tellers. 

The committee again divided; and the tellers reported—ayes 
99, noes 102. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment, which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. MADDEN : Page 30, after line 14, insert a 
new paragraph, as follows: 

„For carrying out the provisions of the act entitled ‘An act for the 
relief of James J. McAllister, approved February 9, 1925,’ $1,000.” 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


PATENT OFFICE 


For additional amount for the storage of Patent Office models and 
exposition exhibits, including the cost of removal of the models if 
necessary, fiscal year 1926, $600, 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I have another amendment 
to offer. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Mappen: On page 30, after line 22, in- 
sert: To enable the Secretary of the Interior to carry into effect the 
provisions of the act approved February 13, 1925, authorizing the 
appointment of a commission to select such of the Patent Office models 
as are deemed to be of yalue and historical interest, and to dispose 
of said modefs, and for other purposes, including personal services in 
the District of Columbia, and other necessary expenses contemplated 
by such act, $10,000, to remain available during the fiscal year 1926.” 


The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Not to exceed $125,000 of the unexpended balance of appropriation 
for operation and maintenance, continuation of construction, and inci- 
dental operations in connection with the Yuma project, Arizona-California, 
contained in the Interior Department appropriation act for the fiscal 
year 1925, is continued and made available during the fiscal year 1926 
for the continuation of construction of flood-protection works in the 
main canal near Pieacho, Wash. 


Mr. MADDEN. I offer the following amendment. 
The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


On page 31, after line 13, insert: “ Yuma auxiliary project, Arizona: 
For operation and maintenance and completion of the irrigation system 
required to furnish water to all of the irrigable lands in part 1 of the 
Mesa division, otherwise known as the first Mesa unit of the Yuma aux- 
illary project, Arizona, in accordance with the provisions of the act 
entitled ‘An act to authorize the appropriation of certain amounts for 
the Yuma irrigation project, Arizona, and for other purposes,’ approved 
February 21, 1925, $200,000, to be pald out of the ‘ reclamation fund,’ 
to remain available during the fiscal year 1926, and to include the gen- 
eral objects of expenditure enumerated in the second paragraph under 
the caption ‘Bureau of Reclamation,’ contained in the Interior * 
ment appropriation act for the fiscal year 1925.“ 


The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 
Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment, and I think it might be well for me to say that all of 
these are amendments being offered in pursuance of laws which 
have been passed since the consideration of the bill was begun. 
The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment, 
The Clerk read as follows: 


And there is a second statute to 


= 


On page 31, after line 13, insert: ‘ Orland, Calif., project: For con- 
tinued investigations, purchase of rights of way, and incidental opera- 
tions, $50,000, to be paid out of the ‘reclamation fund’ and to remain 
available until June 30, 1926.” 


The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to, 
The Clerk read as follows: 


NATIONAL PARKS 


The appropriations of $13,000 and $26,171 for repairing damage 
caused by flood washouts to roads, river revetment, bridges, retaining 
walls, and culverts in Mount Rainier and Rocky Mountain National 
Parks, respectively, contained in the second deficiency act, fiscal year 
1924, are hereby reappropriated and made available for the fiscal year 
1925. 


u, MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I ofer the following amend- 
ment. 
The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


On page 32, after line 3, insert: To enable the Secretary of the 
Interlor to carry out the provisions of the act entitled ‘An act for 
the securing of lands in the southern Appalachian Mountains and in 
the Mammoth Cave regions of Kentucky for perpetual preservation as 
national parks,’ approved February 21, 1925, including personal sery- 
ices in the District of Columbia and elsewhere, traveling expenses of 
members and employees of the commission, printing and binding, and 
other necessary incidental expenses, $20,000 to remain available during 
the fiscal year 1926.” 


The question was taken and the amendment was agreed to, 
The Clerk read as follows: 


THE ALASKA RAILROAD 


For every expenditure requisite for and incident to the authorized 
work of the Alaska Railroad, including maintenance, operation, and 
improvements for railroads in Alaska; maintenance and operation of 
river steamers and other boats on the Yukon River and its tributaries 
in Alaska; stores for resale; payment of amounts due connecting lines 
under traffic agreements; payment of compensation and expenses as 
authorized by section 42 of the injury compensation act, approved 
September 7, 1916, to be reimbursed as therein provided ; $300,000, in 
addition to all amounts received by the Alaska Railroad during the 
fiscal year 1925, which with all balances in existing appropriations and 
funds for the maintenance and operation of railroads and river steam- 
ers in Alaska and the unexpended balance of the $863,000 appropriated 
by the deficiency act approved April 2, 1924, which is hereby reap- 
propriated, shall be consolidated into the “Alaska Railroad fund,” to 
continue available until expended for the purposes for which appro- 
Prlated. 


Mr. McKEOWN. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word, and ask unanimous consent to proceed out of order 
for five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Oklahoma? [After a pause.] The Chair hears 
none. 

Mr. McKEOWN. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Mis- 
souri [Mr. Hawes], one of of our brightest Members, has 
introduced H. R. 10690, which has been favorably reported to 
the House. The purpose of the bill is to prevent the destruc- 
tion of “black bass” in-the United States. Fresh-water fish 
at present constitute a large food supply in this country, and 
the diminishing cattle ranches and the passing of great herds 
of cattle will make fish an important food supply in the coming 
years. This measure should have the support of a large 
majority in this House. 

In discussing the great necessity of the immediate passage 
of this measure it is not out of place to talk for a few minutes 
about fishing. You can find men in every walk of life that 
have a passionate fondness for fishing, and this is one place 
they all meet upon a common ground of fellowship. 

The followers of this diversion or business still hold Baron 
Munchausen in good standing, and Annanias has not been 
expelled from the order. 

As a diversion fishing has been followed from the earliest 
days of civilization and led to much misrepresentation. Even 
Mark Anthony attempted to gain great admiration for catching 
the largest fish by employing a diver to hook a large fish upon 
his hook which he drew in with flourish. When Cleopatra, 
becoming suspicious, bribed the diver to hook on a cured salt 
fish, then Mark lost caste as an angler. Our ancestors were 
such successful anglers I wonder if that accomplishment put 
Anglo into Anglo-Saxon. 

The American Indians lived by hunting and fishing when 
our forefathers came to these shores. When they arrived they 
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found the streams swarming with fresh-water fish. The In- 
dians as a rule fished for food and took no account of the 
sportsmanship in the art of taking the finny tribe. One of 
their destructive methods was to take the root of the devil 
shoe string and, after pounding it into a pulp, threw it into 
the water and waited until the large fish became apparently 
drunk and floated on the surface, where they were shot with 
an arrow. This was an effectual method to get the fish, but 
destructive to the small fish which never recovered and usually 
died. But this bill only affects the black bass, and it is to this 
fish I especially direct your attention, 
Dr. Alexander Henshail says of the black bass 


that inch for inch, pound for pound, the gamest fish that swims. 


The black bass is found in nearly every part of the United 
States, and there are two special classes, the large mouth and 
the small mouth. To the man not familiar with the two classes 
he would be unable to easily distinguish them apart, but a 
little study will make it easy to identify them. The large 
mouth is usually a heavy-proportioned fish, or more stockily 
built, while the small mouth is more slender in figure. A 
eertain distinction is found in the scales on the cheeks. The 
scales of the big mouth are the larger. When a youngster I had 
no opportunity to learn of the black bass, because the fishermen 
of former days cared only for the day they lived, and the only 
inheritance in fish to me were sunnies and a few catfish, and 
these were scarce. 

It was out in old Kentucky, “the dark and bloody ground.“ 
that the clicking reel was first made. Doctor Henshall tells us 
that George Snyder, of Paris, Ky., was the first man to make 
the “ Kentucky reel,” the first multiplying reel in the world. 
Since then thousands of reels have been made to meet the 
demand from fishermen throughout the country from Canada to 
Florida and from Maine to California. 

Those who studied the habits of the bass tell us that the 
most destructive period of the year to take the fish is at spawn- 
ing time, which occurs in the spring of the year. The male 
bass leaves the deep water and noses around in the shallow 
water until he finds a.gravel bar, and then with his tail he 
cleans a bed, and this task being completed, he either waits 
for a mate or he will go in search of one and drive her to the 
nest where she deposits the eggs and then leaves the nest in 
care of the male, who guards it carefully against all comers. 
Now, at this period he will dart at and strike anything that 
comes near the nest. This proves his undoing, because he falls 
the victim of all kinds of wicked lure., All kinds of plugs with 
gang hooks against which a strike of the bass is fatal. 

In the affairs of men we are unstinted in our admiration of 
him who defends his own posterity, and we loathe those who 
desert their offspring. Then why should we not refrain from 
destroying this fish while fighting for his young? In the animal 
kingdom we regard this trait as the evidence of high intel- 
ligence. It is this fighting instinct that threatens to destroy the 
black bass in our waters. Real sportsmen will not take bass 
on the spawning grounds, and others should be prohibited from 
so doing. 

The netting of bass for commercial purposes is a growing 
evil. What profit is it for the Government to spend its money 
in furnishing bass to stock streams if they can be netted and 
shipped out of the State through interstate commerce? During 
the spring of the year it is not an uncommon sight here in the 
markets of Washington to see the finest specimens of black bass 
offered for sale. 

I am hoping that this generation will be kind and thoughtful 
enough of the Americans of the future to leave them a bounti- 
ful supply of fresh-water fish, so that when they grow up they 
can go fishing and solve the perplexing problems of their age 
and improve their moral characters. A fellow gets to be a 
better man when he is out fishing, 

I wish to quote from the December, 1924, issue of the Na- 
tion's Highway: 


OUT FISHIN’ 


A feller isn’t thinkin’ mean—out fishin’; 

His thoughts are mostly good and clean—out fishin’ ; 
He doesn’t knock his fellow men, 
Or harbor any grudges then; 

A feller’s at his finest when—out fishin’. 


The rich are comrades to the poor—out fishin’; 
All brothers of a common lnre—out fishin’ ; 
The urchin with the pin and string 
Can chum with millionaire and king; 
Vain pride is a forgotten thing—out fishin’, 


A feller gets a chance to dream—ont fishin’; 
He learns the beauties of a stream—out fishin’; 
An’ he can wash his soul in air 
That isn’t foul with selfish care 
An’ relish plain and simple fare—out fishin’, 


A feller has no time for bate—out fishin’; 
He isn’t eager to be great—out fishin’ ; 
He isn't thinking thoughts of pelt, 
Or goods stacked high upon a shelf, 
But he is always just himself—out fishin’, 


A feller’s glad to be a friend—out fishin’ ; 

A helpin’ hand he'll always lend—out fishin’; 
The brotherhood of rod and line 
An’ sky an’ stream is always fine; 

Men come real close to God’s design—ont fishin’. 


A feller isn’t plotting schemes—out fishin’ ; 
He's only busy with his dreams—out fishin’; 
His livery is a coat of tan 
His creed to do the best he can, 
A feller's always mostly man—out fishin’, 


Applause. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to the 
amendment. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
all debate on the section and all amendments thereto close in 
three minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois asks unani- 
mous consent that all debate on this section and all amend- 
ments thereto close in three minutes. Is there objection? 
[After a pause.] The Chair hears none, 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, I just want to say a word in regard to the paragraph 
which is under consideration: There has been a great many 
million dollars spent for the building of the railroad in Alaska. 
There has been a great deal of money spent for its upkeep. It 
is Government property, owned and operated by the United 
States. We passed legislation that would open up the coal 
fields of Alaska to give revenue to this railroad. We have ap- 
propriated money of the Federal Government to develop a 
naval reserve of coal which we keep in Alaska. That money 
has not been used and the work has ceased. Private indi- 
viduals have not been given an opportunity to develop the 
coal in Alaska as they should. Some weeks ago, and back be- 
fore that, I had the last shipment in my office of hard coal 
from Alaska, the character and kind of which has been ana- 
lyzed by the various departments, and it is equal to, if not ex- 
celling, the finest hard coal of Pennsylvania or West Virginia. 
We are shipping coal to Alaska from the eastern coast. We 
are shipping coal from the center of the United States to 
Alaska for Government use, instead of building up and develop- 
ing the coal fields of Alaska to the interests of the United 
States and of the people generally, and we are allowing this 
Federal-owned railroad to be hungry for money to keep it up 
and running in order to develop our property. I hope that 
those in charge of Alaska and the Alaska Railroad and its de- 
velopment will see that these coal fields of Alaska will be de- 
veloped so that the coal may be used and the railroad may be 
made a success, as it surely will be if we permit it to proceed. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


For miscellaneous expenditures, including the same objects specified 
under this head for the United States penitentlary at Leavenworth, 
Kans., in the act making appropriations for the Departments of State 
and Justice, for the fiscal year 1924, $10,975.12. 


Mr. HILL of Maryland. I offer the following amendment. 
The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


On page 36, line 24, after the figures “ 1925," strike out $50,000" 
and insert in lieu thereof $50,949.21.” 


The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will state that we have passed 
that paragraph—— 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. Line 21? 

The CHAIRMAN. And read to the bottom of the page. 

Mr. MADDEN. I make the point of order it is too late. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the amendment of 
the gentleman will be printed in the Recorp and leave given 
him to extend his remarks thereon. Is there objection? 
[After a pause.] The Chair hears none. The Chair sus- 
tains the point of order made by the gentleman from Illinois 
to the amendment offered. 
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The Clerk read as follows: 


Federal Industrial Institution for Women: For the purchase of land 
and improvements thereon, if any, the cost of remodeling and con- 
struction of buildings and appurtenances, the purchase of equipment 
and supplies, the expense of travel and subsistence, the salaries of 
officers and employees as well as all other services and expenses 
incident to the execution of the provisions of the act entitled “An 
act for the establishment of a Federal Industrial Institution for 
Women, and for other purposes,“ approved June 7, 1924, $909,100, to 
be expended under the direction of the Attorney General and to remain 
available until June 30, 1926: Provided, That the Attorney General 
may enter into contracts for materials and work necessary to the 
construction of said project, to be paid for as appropriations may 
from time to time be made, not to exceed in the aggregate $172,000 
in addition to the amount herein appropriated, 


Mr. TAYLOR of West Virginia. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the last word. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from West Virginia 
moves to strike out the last word. 

Mr. TAYLOR of West Virginia. Mr. Chairman and gentle- 
men of the committee, according to the act approved June 7, 
1924, a commission was appointed to select a site for the loca- 
tion of a Federal industrial institution for women. I desire to 
say that that commission has done its work exceedingly well 
and that at the little town of Alderson, W. Va., a site for the 
proposed institution has been located. 

Alderson is 270 miles from Washington, on the main line of 
the Chesapeake & Ohio Railroad, in a peaceful little valley 
through which runs the Greenbrier River, and on each side of 
this little valley, which I might call The Happy Valley“ with 
great propriety, great mountains invite the sight and point 
upward toward God. I know of no finer community anywhere 
in the United States than is to be found here, where this insti- 
tution has been located by the commission chosen for that pur- 
pose. The air there is invigorating. We have mineral springs 
there. The town is in the blue-grass section of the country, 
where we have blue skies and sunshine and all the life-giving 
properties and elements which are intended to give life and 
vigor and happiness to those who are unfortunate enough to be 
confined in the Federal institution; and after they have paid 
their debt to society, because of the refining influences of the 
community in which this prison is located, they will be enabled 
to go out into the world again and follow that injunction given 
by the holy Nazarene to the woman when He said, “Go and 
sin no more.” 

The Greenbrier River runs within from 300 to 400 yards of 
this prison, and it is a stream that abounds in the black bass, 
the species that was described so eloquently a few moments ago 
by the gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. McKeown]. I have 
fished there many times, and it was under the inspiration of 
that stream that I composed a little poem, which I will recite 
to you, as follows: 

MY WAY OF FISHING 


I've cnt a papaw fishing pole, 

I've dug a can of bait; 

I have hook and line and the day is fine 
So I won't be home till late. 

They may not bite, but ‘twill be all right, 
I might not pull if they did 

For I may He lank on the grassy bank, 
My face from the sun rays hid. 

Some anglers may scorn this way of mize, 
But they can do as they wish; 

I'd rather lie about the bank than lie about the fish. 


{Laughter.] 

Gentlemen, I am going to invite you some time to go with 
me through my district, along the C. & O. Railroad; and I 
want you to look at the town of Alderson, where this institu- 
tion is located, and I want you to get acquainted with that 
great State that I have the honor in part to represent. [Ap- 
plause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


BUREAU OF IMMIGRATION 


The amount which may be expended for personal services in the 
District of Columbia from the apropriation “ Expenses of regulating 
immigration, 1925,” is increased from $100,000 to $109,000, 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


The committee informally rose; and Mr. Burton having taken 
the chair as Speaker pro tempore, a message from the Senate 
by Mr. Craven, its Chief Clerk, announced that the Senate had 


agreed to the report of the committee of conference on the 
disagreeing votes of the two Houses on the amendment of the 
Senate to the bill (H. R. 5722) authorizing the conservation, 
production, and exploitation of helium gas, a mineral resource 
pertaining to the national defense, and to the development’ of 
commercial acronauties, and for other purposes. 


SECOND DEFICIENCY APPROPRIATION BILL 


The committee resumed its session. 

es CABLE. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word, 

The CHAIRMAN, 
out the last word. 


Mr. CABLE. Mr. Chairman, the good resulting from the 
immigration act of 1924 has justified its enactment. It has 
been in operation long enough—since July 1, 1924—to demon- 
strate the value of its restrictive, selective, and humane pro- 
visions, 

The counting is now done abroad by our consular officials, 
The immigrant can not start for America without the“ immigra- 
tion visé,” and, when granted to him, he knows he is within his 
country’s quota. The plan prevents futile emigration; the alien 
no longer need sell his home, dispose of his possessions, spend 
his hard-earned savings for a visé and a ticket for America; 
participate in an ocean marathon to be first in port; exist in 
an overcrowded Ellis Island, enduring hardship and suffering 
only at last to realize the quota is exhausted and he must take 
the long journey home. Now, it need not even cost him the 
immigration visé fee to ascertain whether or not he is within 
the quota. He obtains that information from the consulate 
nearest his place of residence. A preliminary examination Ly 
consular officers in considering application for visés often weeds 
out an intending immigrant who otherwise would make the 
long journey only to be detained at some American port and 
rejected as physically, mentally, and morally unfit, 

The alien wife of an American citizen is now admitted with- 
out regard to the quota. In the first six months’ operation 
of the law 957 alien wives came to America to join their hus- 
bands. So also are alien unmarried children under 18 years 
of age admitted as nonquota immigrants. Up to the first day 
of this year 708 of these children came to the United States 
to live with their parents. In the same period of time over 
35,000 alien residents who under the permit system had gone 
abroad reentered this country. Not one, under the law, was 
charged against his country's quota. 

The unmarried child under 21 years of age, the father, the 
mother, the husband of a citizen of the United States who is 
21 years of age or over, is given a preference in the granting 
of 50 per cent of the immigration visés. So well is this right 
guarded that the American consul on receiving an application 
of an American citizen duly approved at Washington sets 
aside or mortgages that immigration visé far into the future. 
If an honest mistake is made abroad in the granting of visés 
the Secretary of Labor may, if the alien is otherwise admissi- 
ble, admit the alien. 

The law is not only selective and humane but it is restric- 
tive. The number of quota immigrants is reduced from 
357,803 to 164,667 per year; allens ineligible to citizenship are 
not admissible—with some minor exceptions—the fee for the 
immigration visé added to the head-tax charge has greatly 
reduced the number of native-born immigrants coming from 
Canada, Mexico, South America, and adjacent islands. An 
efficient border patrol is doing the rest, so that to-day the 
United States has a real restrictive immigration policy not 
only as a law but as a fact. 

The border patrol is stopping the bootlegging of immigrants 
across from Canada and Mexico. The system was established 
July 1, 1924. There are more than 400 patrol inspectors who 
guard the borders. Then, too, there are stationed several posts 
of patrol inspectors in the interior, in some cases 100 to 150 
miles, to catch those who may have been successful in passing 
the inspectors at the border. In addition, the Mexican Govern- 
ment is reluctant to admit any considerable number of aliens 
and the transportation facilities from Europe to Mexico are 
limited. When aliens do arrive in Mexico our officials are 
promptly advised and are on the lookout for them. The total 
number of arrests of aliens seeking to enter across the border 
unlawfully from July 1 to November 15, 1924, was 1,479. In 
addition, 3,561 aliens were questioned and denied admission at 
the border. 

Mr. Husband, who has direct jurisdiction and supervision 
over the border patrol, after full consideration and investiga- 
tion of the bootlegging of immigrants into the United States 


The gentleman from Ohio moves to strike 
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from Canada and Mexico, comes to this conclusion: “I might 
say that in my opinion the Mexican route is now substantially 
a failure so far as any large number of Europeans is con- 
cerned,” 

Canada has some very good immigration laws. Undesirable 
aliens are not admitted. Then we have 300 immigration in- 
spectors and 200 patrol inspectors along the Canadian border, 
with 7 patrol districts. Over 1,000 arrests along this border 
were made during the first five months of operation of the 
border patrol and many more than that turned back. 

The Immigration Service now has 16 men in the Florida 
district. Only 84 arrests were made in the year prior to July 
1, 1924. From that date to November 30, with the increased 
force, 333 arrests were made. To-day America not only guards 
her gates but she is mending her fences. Unlawful entries are 
at a minimum. 

As the number of immigrants seeking admission is reduced 
the inspection and examination by the immigration authorities 
and officers of the Public Health Service are more thorough. 
Some are weeded out by our consular officials before they start. 
The flow through ports of entry being regular and reduced 
in number, better opportunity exists to detect the mentally, 
morally, and physically unfit. As to the actual operation of 
the law I quote Major Curran, commissioner at Ellis Island. 
The commissioner is carrying out a patriotic work in a com- 
mendable way at the island. He says: 


The number of aliens coming into the United States through this 
port is perhaps one-third less under the new law than it was under 
the old law, due to the greater degree of restriction now in effect. It 
takes much longer, however, to examine the aliens because of the new 
visé requirements. Furthermore, our examination is now thorough, 
whereas in the old days it could not be because of the intense con- 
gestion caused by the provisions of the old law. 


As to the number coming into this country unlawfully no 
one knows. My guess is that it is now reduced to a small 
percentage of those lawfully admitted. As to the number who 
are now coming through ports of entry we have figures up to 
January 1, 1925. More Greeks, Italians, Japanese, Poles, Portu- 
guese, Rumanians, Slovaks, and Turks left the United States 
during that period of time than entered. Our big net gains 
were of such races as the Dutch, Flemish, English, French, 
Germans, Irish, Norwegians, Danes, Swedes, and Scotch. 

More male than female aliens enter, but fewer females leave, 
so the net gain up to January 1, 1925, was 2 females to 1 male 
in the total net gain of 97,389 from all countries. 

Farmers and farm laborers constitute the largest class by 
occupation of any who enter, laborers next, then servants, 
clerks and accountants, carpenters, teachers, and, finally, edi- 
tors, brewers, and tobacco workers. The number coming from 
Canada is reduced almost 40 per cent, from Mexico 60 per cent. 
Present indications are that the number of deserting alien sea- 
men will be about 50 per cent of the number who deserted last 
year. 

The immigration act of 1924 was designed not only to re- 
lieve our citizenry from the economic pressure exerted by large 
numbers of newly arriving aliens, coming to the United States 
to compete with our people in every line of endeavor, but 
also to preserve for the future that same balance of racial 
stock and characteristics which in the brief history of this 
continent has planned and developed our American system of 
representative government, its free schools, free press, and 
individual liberty within the law. The law so operates. 

I wish to say a word of the personnel of the Immigration 
Service. I have visited, and at my own expense, many im- 
migration stations, including Ellis Island, Montreal, Boston, 
and Niagara Falls. I have also visited the various offices of 
the department at Washington. It is an important work, that 
of choosing Americans, It means much to our country’s fu- 
ture—the kind and class of its citizens. The work is carried 
on by men and women long trained in the service. Many 
served in the late war. They work long hours with a spirit of 
patriotism and cooperation under such leaders as Major Cur- 
ran, Commissioner Clark, Commissioner General Husband, As- 
sistant Secretaries Henning and White, and Secretary Davis. 
Greater appreciation is due them for their effective work in 
administering the immigration laws for a present and a future 
America. For the first time in our history we have a real 
restrictive law that restricts in a humane but firm manner. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Ohio 
has expired. : 

The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 
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MAJOR ALTERATIONS TO NAVAL VESSELS 


Major alterations, naval vessels: Toward the installation of addi- 
tional protection against submarine attack, the installation of anti- 
air-attack deck protection, and the conversion to oil burning of the 
U. S. S. New York, Utah, Teras, Florida, Arkansas, and Wyoming, 
and for the purchase, manufacture, and installation of new fire-control 
systems for the New York and Teras, all as authorized by the act 
entitled “An act to authorize alterations to certain naval vessels aud 
to provide for the construction of additional vessels,“ approved De- 
cember 18, 1924, $9,000,000, to be available until expended and of 
which sum not more than $1,000,000 shall be available prior to July 
1, 1925. - 


Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I make a point of order 
against the paragraph on the ground that it contains legisla- 
tion unauthorized by law and contains new construction unau- 
thorized by law. 7 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, of course, the gentleman's 
point of order is not good. The act is stated in the para- 
graph, and the paragraph is in strict accordance with the act. 

Mr. BLANTON. But there are provisions in the paragraph 
that go beyond any act or law. 

Mr. MADDEN. Oh, no; there are no such provisions, I 
wish the gentleman would point them out, if he will. 

Mr. BLANTON. It is not my duty. It is the duty of the 
gentleman to point out the law. 

Mr. MADDEN. I will read the act to the gentleman if he 
would like me to do so. 

The CHAIRMAN. The paragraph states that all the work 
that is authorized 

Mr. MADDEN. If the Chair will permit, I will read the 
first section of the act: 


That alterations are hereby authorized for the U. S. S. New York, 
Teras, Florida, Utah, Arkansas, and Wyoming—— 


Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman 

Mr. MADDEN. If the gentleman will permit, I want to 
read this section to the Chair. f, 

Mr. BLANTON. I beg the gentleman’s pardon. 

The CHAIRMAN. If the the gentleman from Texas is able 
to show that this is not authorized by law then it is incumbent 
upon him to do so. 

Mr. BLANTON. I was going to do that. 

Mr. MADDEN. If the gentleman will permit, I would like 
to read this first section: 


To consist of the installation of additional protection against sub- 
marine attack, of the Installation of anti-air-attack deck protection, 
of the conversion of such vessels to oil-burning, and, in addition, for 
the New York and Teras the purchase, manufacture, and installation 
of new fire-control systems at a total cost not to exceed $18,360,000 
in all, 


Of which we appropriate 59,000,000. The act was approved 
December 18, 1924. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is of the opinion that the 
statement made by the gentleman from Illinois is complete. 

Mr. BLANTON. I want to call the Chair’s attention to the 
fact that the four-power treaty is violated in several par- 
tieulars with respect to these major alterations. We are con- 
trolled by that treaty; it is just as much the substantive law 
of the land, so far as we are concerned, and there is as much 
of a moral obligation as though it had been enacted by Congress. 
This does violate the treaty in many respects. Of course, I 
expect the Chair to overrule my point of order, because the act 
itself overrode that treaty; but it may be that my feeble 
protest will call the matter to the mind of the Secretary of 
State before this money is expended. 

The CHAIRMAN. Then the Chair is to understand that 
the gentleman's purpose is to utter a feeble protest and not to 
make a point of order. The point of order is overruled. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. Mr.-Chairman, I move to strike 
out the last word. There is nothing that has taken place in 
the organization of the Government or has rendered coordina- 
tion and efficiency in the Government service greater than the 
passage of the Budget act. As I have sat here and listened 
to the debate on the appropriation bills, it seemed to me that 
the coordinating influence which is continuing through the 
Budget and through the Appropriations Committee should not 
be allowed to stop with the mere appropriation of money. 

I want to take this occasion just to say one word on the 
subject of the reorganization of the Federal departments of 
the Government. During the last days of this session there 
has been a subcommittee of the Senate Military Affairs Com- 
mittee and a subcommittee of the House Military Affairs Com- 
mittee holding joint hearings on the question of the disposi- 
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tion of useless Army posts, with a view to a permanent policy 
of land defenses. That such a hearing should be held is very 
largely due to the action of the Appropriations Committee of 
this House, which has required from the War Department a 
decision as to what posts they desire to retain before further 
appropriations are made for development of posts. 

During those hearings it occurred to me that it might be 
well for us to know also where the properties of the United 
States Navy were located, because it is obviously useless that 
an Army post and a naval station, which might serve the same 
combined purpose, should exist, with double expense for cer- 
tain matters of water, roads, and so forth, in the same locality. 

So, in the same way, two committees of this House—a special 
committee on aircraft, considering general air defense, and the 
‘nll Committee on Military Affairs considering the Curry bill 
for the creation of a unified air service, to rank as a separate 
executive department of the Government—haye been conduct- 
ing inquiries as to the value of our air defenses. 

These inquiries have been of great interest to the whole 
country, and there has developed in the minds of the member- 
ship of the House and of these committees a question as to 
the relative importance of air power as compared with land 
power and naval power. It has grown in my mind more as I 
have studied these hearings that at the present time what 
we need is a coordination of all elements of national defense 
land, sea, and air—and that we have not got it at the present 
time. 

The very fact that the specifie place that the air power 
occupies in both the Navy and the Army should at the present 
time be of such extreme importance and of such extreme 
uncertainty shows the wisdom of the recommendation made 
by the late President Harding, namely, that the War Depart- 
ment and the Navy Department be combined as one depart- 
ment of national defense, and if such a thing should be done 
the Bureau of Aeronautics, recommended by President Hard- 
ing as one unit of the department of defense, should, perhaps, 
be made a subdepartment of that department under an under- 
secretary of air, the Army being under an undersecretary for 
* Army, and the Navy under an undersecretary for the 

avy. 

Mr. MADDEN. Will my friend yield? 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. I shall be delighted. 

Mr. MADDEN. I would like to express an opinion on 
what I think ought to be done. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. I would like to hear from the gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. MADDEN. If the Army wants horses, or if the Navy 
wants ships, the Army does not raise the horses nor does the 
Navy build the ships; they go to somebody who knows how 
to raise horses and somebody who knows how to build ships. 
Then after they buy them and they are turned over they 
operate them. I think there ought to be a unified air service 
for the purchase and manufacture of the supplies needed in 
the Air Service, and then let the Army and the Navy operate 
them after they have been furnished. Then we would have a 
business administration in the matter of manufacture. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. I would like to ask the chairman 
of the Committee on Appropriations to express his opinion on 
another matter, if he would care to do so. The gentleman has 
made a very careful study of the entire defense system of this 
country, through the making of appropriations, and the only 
purpose of my speaking at this time is that we are soon going 
to adjourn and it seems to me we should bear in mind legis- 
lation which may be necessary in the next Congress. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Mary- 
land has expired. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous 
consent that the gentleman may proceed for three additional 
minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. There is not any man in this 
House that has the knowledge about the coordinated defenses 
of this country more clearly in mind than the chairman of 
the Appropriations Committee [Mr. MappEN] and I should 
like to ask if this Congress could not well, in its next session, 
devote itself quite seriously to a consideration of the eco- 
nomie as well as the defensive advantages of combining all 
the defenses in one department. 

Mr. MADDEN. Of course, the best possible outeome of any 
defense plan would be served by its economical administration; 
that goes without saying. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. I yield to the gentleman. 
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Mr. MOORE of Virginia. I agree with the gentleman as to 
the value of the Budget law with respect to the matters which 
the gentleman has mentioned, and I assume the gentleman has 
not lost sight of the fact that the law also authorizes the bu- 
reau to make a study of the departments and establishments 
of the Government for the purpose of doing several things, 
among others, to recommend such assignment of particular 
activities to particular services as may properly be made, and 
the regrouping of various services and that he is empowered 
to make a study of that character and report to Congress. The 
provision of the statute is as follows: 


Sec, 209. The bureau, when directed by the President, shall make a 
detailed study of the departments and establishments for the purpose 
of enabling the President to determine what changes—with a view of 
securing greater economy and efficiency in the conduct of the pnblic 
service—should be made in (1) the existing organization, activities, and 
methods of business of such departments or establishments, (2) the 
appropriations therefor, (3) the assignment of particular-activities to 
particular services, or (4) the regrouping of services, The results of 
such study shall be embodied in a report or reports to the President, 
who may transmit to Congress such report or reports or any part 
thereof with his recommendations on the matters covered thereby. 


I think it might well be said now that much of value may 
be done by the Executive in that direction, particularly in yiew 
of the fact that the report of the joint committee on reorgani- 
zation is not likely to receive consideration. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. The gentleman has raised an addi- 
tional question which is very valuable in connection with this 
matter. 

President Harding, after a great deal of very serious con- 
sideration, recommended the consolidation of the Army and 
the Navy. This was no more than putting the Navy back 
where it existed prior to 1798, when it was a part of the War 
Department. The War Department originally had both the 
land defenses and the naval defenses, 

I am perfectly frank to say that when the President made 
that recommendation, as a member of the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs, I was rather shocked to think of combining the 
Army and the Navy, but as I haye listened to the testimony 
on the air situation, it seems fo me we are in the same position 
now that we were when the last war broke out. 

After the war started we had to go to work and coordinate 
in war time the various elements of national defense, and I 
am personally almost coming to the conclusion that the time 
has come when we should have all the elements of national 
defense under a secretary of national defense, and coordinate 
our defenses in time of peace before trouble comes, [Ap- 
plause.] 

I am indebted to the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Moore] 
for his reference to the act to provide a national Budget Sys- 
tem and an independent audit of Government accounts ap- 
proved June 10, 1921. As the gentleman suggested, the Presi- 
dent has the power under that Budget act to direct the Bureau 
of the Budget to make a detailed study of the executive 
departments in order to enable the President to determine 
what changes should be made in the execntive departments. 

The plan recommended by President Harding and the Cabi- 
net, as one of its outstanding recommendations, advocated the 
coordination of the Military and Naval Establichments under 
a single Cabinet officer, as the department of national defense. 
The organization of this department was suggested as follows: 


DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE (War, Narr) 
SECRETARY FOR DEFENSE 


Undersecretary for the Army. 

Assistant Secretary. 

Executive offices : 
General Staff. 
War boards and commissions. 
Office of The Adjutant. General. 
Office of the Inspector General. 
Office of the Judge Advocate General. 
Office of the Quartermaster General. 
Office of the Chief of Finance. 
Office of the Surgeon General, 
Office of the Chief of Ordnance. 
Office of the Chief of Chemical Warfare Service. 
Militia Bureau. 
Office of the Chief of Chaplains. 
Office of the Chief Signal Officer, 
Office of the Chief of Air Service. 
Office of the Chief of Infantry. 
Office of the Chief of Cavalry. 
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Office of the Chief of Field Artillery. 
Office of the Chief of Coast Artillery, 
Office of the Chief of Engineers, 
Military Academy. 
Panama Canal. 
Undersecretary for the Navy. 
Assistant Secretary. 
Executive offices : 
Office of Naval Operations, 
Navy boards. 
Bureau of Navigation 
Naval Academy. 
Bureau of Yards and Docks, 
Bureau of Ordnance, 
Bureau of Construction and Repair. 
Bureau of Engineering. 
Bureau of Aeronautics, 
Bureau of Supplies and Accounts. 
Bureau of Medicine and Surgery. 
Reyenue Cutter Service (Coast Guard, Treasury), 
Headquarters, Marine Corps. 
Judge Advocate General— 
Solicitor. 
Undersecretary for National Resources (new), 
Assistant Secretary. 
Executive offices: 
Men, 
Munitions. 
Food and clothing. 
Transportation. 
Communications, 
Fuel. 
Miscellaneous, 
Joint boards (War and Navy). 
National Advisory Committee for Aeronautics (independent). 


In explaining the above recommendations President Harding 
said: 

(a) These departments are placed under a single Cabinet officer, 
as the Department of Defense. Three undersecretaries are provided: 
For the Army, for the Navy, and for national resources. 

(b) The nonmilitary engineering activities of the War Depart- 
ment, including the Board of Engineers for Rivers and Harbors, the 
District and Division Engineer Offices, the Mississippi River and Cali- 
fornia Débris Commissions, the Board of Road Commissioners for 
Alaska, and the Office of Public Buildings and Grounds (District of 
Columbia), are transferred to the Department of the Interior. 

(c) The marine activities of the War Department, including the 
Lake Survey Office, the Inland and Coastwise Waterways Service, and 
the Supervisor of New York Harbor, are transferred to the Department 
of Commerce. 

(d) The Bureau of Insular Affairs is transferred from the War 
Department to the Department of State. 

(e) The Hydrographie Office and the Nayal Observatory are trans- 
ferred from the Navy Department to the Department of Commerce, 

(f) The Revenue Cutter Service, now a part of the Coast Guard in 
the Treasury Department, is transferred from that department to the 
Naval Establishment. 


The Departments of War and Navy are departments which 
exist for the purpose of carrying out that part of the Constitu- 
tion which seeks to “insure domestic tranquillity.” When the 
War Department was originally created it had charge of both 
the land and naval defenses of the United States. It was not 
until 1798 that the sea soldiers of the United States passed 
from the control of the War Department, and the newly created 
Secretary of the Navy assumed direction of the naval affairs 
of the Nation. In those days the Army was very small and 
the Navy was tiny. To-day we are appropriating for 1926 for 
the Army alone $260,391,250, and for the Navy alone $289,- 
862,378, including all military activities under the War De- 
partment, but not including the civil activities under the War 
Department. 

This makes a total for the Army and the- Navy of $550,- 
253,628, and in this sum are included large appropriations for 
aviation, both in the Army and in the Navy. The above fig- 
ures include both the regular annual and permanent and also 
what is known as indefinite appropriations. The total of the 
Budget estimate for 1926, exclusive of the amonnts payable 
from postal revenues, is $3,092,143,841.88. Including the $637,- 
376,005 payable from postal revenues, the total of the Budget 
estimates for 1926 is $3,729,519,846.48. Of this huge sum there 
is appropriated about 16.77 per cent for the Army and the 
Navy for the purpose of securing our national protection, with- 
out which all other expenditures of the Government are futile, 


We never want war again in this Nation, but when we are 
spending so much money a year for the Army and Navy, we 
are doing it because we firmly believe an Army and Navy 
are necessary for national defense. To-day, while we are con- 
sidering the question of air defenses, I think we may well 
again reconsider the whole matter of national defense with the 
view of coordination in time of peace of all war resources under 
a department of defense to secure for ourselves the blessings 
of tranquillity. 

In order to bring this matter to the consideration of the 
Congress, I am preparing a bill to reconstitute the War De- 
partment as it originally existed by the restoration to it of 
all those defense functions now carried on by the Navy De- 
partment; to reorganize the War Department as thus reconsti- 
tuted; to change the name of such department to the depart- 
ment of defense, and for other purposes. 

There will be no opportunity to consider such a measure at 
the present time, but in the early days of the next Congress 
we should consider the recommendation of President Harding, 
and we should now request President Coolidge to direct the 
Bureau of the Budget to study the matter in order that we 
may coordinate in time of peace all the agencies we need, and 
which if needed are needed in a hurry in time of an emergency 
for defense. [Applause.] 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Post Office Department, 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois offers an 
amendment which the Clerk will report, 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Mappen: On page 42, after line 15, in- 
sert, as a new paragraph, the following: 

“The appropriations for salaries, compensation, and allowances of 
postmasters and employees in the Postal Service contained in Title II 
of the act entitled ‘An act making appropriations for the Treasury 
and Post Office Departments for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1926, 
and for other purposes,’ approved January 22, 1925, shall become im- 
mediately available upon the approval of this act for the payment of 
salaries, compensation, and allowances of postmasters and employees 
in the Postal Service at rates authorized by law subsequently to 
January 22, 1925, including lawfully authorized retroactive payments.” 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I think this amendment 
ought to be explained to the House. 

We have just passed the postal salary bill. It is said that 
it will add $68,000,000 a year to the postal expenses. There 
are a good many activities in the Post Office Department to 
which allotments under the increased expense would have to 
be made. If we undertook to appropriate the money now, there 
is no one in the service who could tell very accurately how 
to apportion the money. There would be guessing, more or less. 
The amendment which I offer makes the appropriation for all 
the different activities of the Post Office Department for the 
year 1926 available immediately for the payment of the in- 
creased salaries that follow the enactment of this law. There 
will be plenty of money in the existing appropriations for 
the different bureaus of the Post Office Department under the 
1926 appropriation to meet every regular obligation and all the 
obligations that may have been created as the result of the 
increased pay bill, so we make the 1926 money available, and 
it will be adequate for every purpose until we come back next 
December, at which time the department itself will be able to 
make an intelligent survey of how the new appropriations 
should be distributed among the various bureaus and appro- 
priation accounts of the department. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. As I understand it, unless an 
amendinent like this Is adopted if the postal salary bill should 
become a law there would be no money with which to pay 
the postal employees this amount of salary between January 1 
and July 1. 

Mr. MADDEN. That is quite correct. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. And from the statement of the 
gentleman I believe he thinks it would take about $34,000,000 
to cover that period of six months. g 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. And that money would be taken 
out of the 1926 appropriation, and it would be necessary to 
replace that by a deficiency appropriation. 

Mr. MADDEN. It would be supplied by a deficiency appro- 
priation when we came back, and if the law should not be 
approved by the President this provision in the bill would 
do no harm. 


Out of the postal revenues. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 


by the gentleman from Illinois, 
The amendment was agreed to. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


DEPARTMENT OF Srarn 
CONTINGENT EXPENSES, FORRIGN MISSIONS 


For contingent expenses of foreign missions, including the same ob- 
jects specified under this head in the act making appropriations for the 
Departments of State, Justice, Commerce, and Labor for the fiscal year 
1925, household furniture and furnishings, and repairs, alterations, and 
structural changes in the embassy premises in Mexico City, fiscal year 
1925, $66,800, of which sum $30,800 shall remain available until June 
30, 1926. 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 46, line 9, strike out the figures “$30,800” and insert 
* $45,800.” 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, we find that they ought to 
have $45,000 of the $66,000 available until 1926 instead of 
830.000. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


For the payment of the additional quota of the United States for the 
calendar year 1925 incident to the admission of the dependencies of 
Hawaii, the Philippine Islands, Porto Rico, and the Virgin Islands to 
membership in the International Institute of Agriculture, in accordance 
with the resolutions of the general meetings of November, 1920, and 
May, 1924, $23,160, said amount to be paid in United States currency 
on the basis of the fixed rate of exchange at par. 


Mr. MADDEN, Mr, Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


On page 48, after line 5, insert: 

“Payment to Government of Norway: To enable the Secretary of 
State to pay to the Government of Norway in accordance with the 
provisions of an act entitled ‘An act to authorize the payment of an 
indemnity to the Government of Norway on account of losses sustained 
by the owners of the Norwegian steamship Hassel as the result of a 
collision between that steamship and the American steamship Ausable, 
approved Ecbruary 21, 1925, as full indemnity for the losses sustained 
by the owners of the Norwegian steamship Hassel, or any other parties 
pecuniarily interested, as a result of a collision on August 24, 1918, 
between that steamship and the American steamship Ausable, operated 
by the War Department, $164,169.23." 


Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MADDEN. Certainly. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. I noticed in the press the other 
day that the gentleman from Pennsylvania, Mr. PORTER, who has 
been sojourning for a season in Geneva, delivered a check 
as the United States contribution to the league of nations. I 
would like to know out of what appropriation that comes? 

Mr, MADDEN. That comes out of an appropriation made 
at the last session of Congress for the narcotic congress. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. That came out of a special 
appropriation passed at the last session? 

Mr, MADDEN. Yes; under a resolution reported from the 
committee of which the gentleman is a member. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. I remember that distinctly. But 
the money had to come through the Appropriations Com- 
mittee. 

Mr. MADDEN. We appropriated $35,000- for participation in 
the narcotic congress, and it came out of that. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Then this contribution created 
no deficiency? 

Mr. MADDEN. No. 

Mr. O'CONNELL of New York. The Committee on Foreign 
Affairs reported it, did it not? 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from Illinois. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous 
consent that I may revise and extend the remarks I have just 
mide in the committee. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Maryland? 

There was no objection, 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. Mr. Chairman, I make the same 
request. 
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gentleman from Alabama? 
There was no objection. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Payment to Government of Sweden: To enable the Secretary of 
State to pay to the Government of Sweden in accordance with Public 
Act No. 419, approved February 16, 1925, as full indemnity for the 
losses sustained by the owners and crew of the Swedish fishing boat 
Lilly, or any other parties pecuniarily interested, through the sinking of 
that vessel by the United States Army transport Antigone on March 23, 
1920, $7,107.04, 


Mr. BUCHANAN. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following 
amendment: 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 52, at the end of line 4 insert the following: 

“For reimbursements to the State of Texas for expenditures made 
by the board of water engineers to the State of Texas, in making 
hydrographic surveys of the Rio Grande River at the request and 
for the use of the American section of the International Boundary 
Commission, United States and Mexico, $5,779.11.” 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I accept the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from Texas. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. MERRITT. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
to proceed for three minutes out of order, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Connecticut asks 
unanimous consent to proceed for three minutes out of order. 
Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MERRITT. Mr. Chairman, 2 members ont of a com- 
mittee of 21 filed a minority report in which they dissented 
5 report of the majority, numbering 18, on Senate 

In giving the history of the bill in Congress and before the 
House Committee, the minority members failed utterly to men- 
tion the important fact that during this period of time and 
for many months before, the question of retaining the Pull- 
man surcharge was before the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, and hearings were being held upon it. Furthermore, 
within a week after the commission's decision had been made 
public, hearings on Senate bill 862 were underway by the 
House committee. 

The minority report raises certain objections to the imposi- 
tion of the surcharge, which will be dealt with in order. 
The quotations given are taken directly from the minority 


report: 


VIEWS OF MINORITY 


1. In the first place, it (the 
surcharge) was never heard of un- 
til the war, during the Govern- 
ment operation of the railroads, 
and was instituted somewhat in 
the nature of a tax. This sur- 
charge was placed upon travelers 
in sleeping cars in June, 1918, by 
order of the Director General of 
Railroads. It was so obnoxious 
and objectionable to the public 
that in the following December it 
waa removed by the Director Gen- 
eral. 


THE REPLY 

The fact is, as was brought out 
in the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mittee hearings, that the insti- 
tution of a Pullman surcharge 


was not only seriously considered | 


but was also urgently advocated 
by representatives of the carriers 
as a just and reasonable charge 
for years before the World War. 
There were certain practical dif- 
ficulties which stood in the way of 
a surcharge prior to the period of 
Government control and prior to 
the transportation act. Some rail- 
roads were confronted by 2-cent 
fare laws and were not able legally 
to put into effect such a surcharge. 
In general, the railroads were held 
down by so many restrictive laws 
in so many States, that eut across 
the avenues of transportation, they 
could not put this surcharge gen- 
erally into effect. 

It is true that the Director 
General inaugurated an “ addi- 
tional passage charge,” effective 
June 10, 1918, at the same time 
that a uniform passenger fare of 
3 cents per mile was made effec- 
tive. Tue additional” passage 
charge was computed upou the 
basis of 1634 per cent of the nor- 
mal one-wiy fare, This surcharge 
was collected by the agents of the 
railroads and not by the Puliman 
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VIEWS OF MINoRITY—continued 


2. When this surcharge was re- 
sumed in 1920, at the time of the 
general increase in freight and 
passenger rates throughout the 
country, the railroads were seeking 
new sources of revenue, The au- 
thority to collect this extra charge 
against those who travel in sleep- 
ing cars was not sought during the 
early stages of the rate proceed- 
ings. But in view of the fact that 
the Railroad Labor Board issued 
an order increasing the wages of 


railroad labor, the roads, after the - 


conclusion of the hearings, but be- 
fore the commission’s decision, 
asked to be permitted to resume 
the collection of the surcharge in- 
stituted during the war. 

It was claimed that the in- 
creases in wages granted by the 
Labor Board amounted to more 
than $600,000,000 per annum, and 
the Labor Board estimated its in- 
creases at $618,000,000 per an- 
num. Acting upon this increase, 
as estimated by the board, the 
commission, in an effort to meet 
an emergency, authorized the col- 
lection of the surcharge. How- 
ever, it developed, after the sur- 
charge had been put on, that the 
increases in wages amounted to 
only $565,000,000, $53,000,000 less 
than the estimates on which the 
commission based its permissive 
action, 

During the four years from 1920 
to 1924 the operating revenues of 
the carriers increased something 
like $181,000,000, while during the 
same period their gross operating 
expenses decreased something like 
$866,000,000. 

It will not be denied that the 
increase in passenger rates re- 
ferred to was due to the Increase 
in wages granted by the Labor 
Board. If there had been no de- 
crease in railroad wages, or in 
other expenses making up the 
gross expenses of operating the 
roads, there might be some weight 
to the contention that the carriers 
need this revenue to meet the in- 
creases still in effect. But since 
the decision of the Labor Board in 
1920 the same board, through its 
various decisions, has brought 
about a reduction in railroad labor 


THE kEPLY—continued 

Co., as at present. Great practical 
difficulties for passengers were en- 
countered, due to the lack of prop- 
er ticketing facilities, Sleeping car 
and railroad ticket offices, espe- 
cially in the larger cities, were sep- 
arate and distinct. The require- 
ments made three separate and 
distinct transactions necessary— 
(a) the purchase of railroad trans- 
portation from the agent of the 
carrier; (b) the purchase of sleep- 
ing or parlor car accommodations 
from the Pullman agent; and (e) 
the purchase of u surcharge ticket 
from the agent of the carrier. It 
was this inconvenience which was 
protested by the traveling public, 
was recognized by the Railroad 
Administration, and certain 
changes were in céntemplation 
when the surcharge was discon- 
tinued on December 1, 1918, fol- 
Jowing the armistice. 

It is obvious from the minority 
statement that revenues to meet 
the added expense due to in- 
creased wages of $618,000,000 for 
1920 could not have been solely 
confined to the surcharge, which, 
according to the estimates made at 
the time the commission regdered 
its decision, was only $45,639,344, 
This could have been only one of 
several sources from which neces- 
sary revenue was sought. The in- 
dorsement of the commission for 
the surcharge is clear aud unquali- 
fied. In Increased Rates, 1920, 
page 244, the commission said: 

“A charge of this character has 
much in its favor. Unquestionably 
the service is more valuable to the 
passengers and more expensive to 
the rail carriers.” 

In connection with the increase 
in wages, calculated for the year 
at $618,000,000, but effective from 
May 1, 1920, the following facts 
should be noted: 

In the first place, the commis- 
sion’s records show that revenues 
had not been increased under Fed- 
eral control to keep step with in- 
creased operating expenses. The 
final months of Federal control 
showed operating expenses actu- 
ally greater than operating reve- 
nues. Regardless of any further 
increases in labor costs and in the 
prices of materials and supplies, 
substantial inereases in transpor- 
tation charges were unquestionably 
required. The increase in wages 
was effective as of May 1, while 
the increase in transportation 
charges, Including the surcharge, 
did not become effective until Au- 
gust 26. The net railway operat- 
ing income to class I roads in 
1920, also shown by the commis- 
sion’s records, represented only 
about 0.09 per cent on their invest- 
ment, or $17,226,902. Between 
1919 and 1920 prices of materials 
and supplies increased approxi- 
mately 20 per cent, and finally the 
recession in business, which began 
in 1920 and continued through the 
following year, greatly reduced the 
revenues to the carriers. 


VIEWS. or MiXoRETY—continued 


wages of approximately $575,000,- 
000, or more than the increases 
granted in. 1920- upon. which this 
surcharge and other increased 
rates were based. 


8. It is admitted that a large 
proportion of this revenue derived 
from the surcharge is collected by 
railroads that are earning more 
than the fair return fixed by the 
transportation act. It must not 
be forgotten that most of the im- 
portant roads receive pay from the 
Pullman Co. for hauling their cars 
over the tracks of ‘the railroad 
companies. That these companies 
receive from $7,500 to $9,300 per 
car per annum from the Pullman 
Co. is likewise not open to serious 
dispute. It is also true that, with 
one or two exceptions, the roads 
that are receiving the bulk of the 
surcharge revenue are the same 
roads that are receiving the above 
amounts from the Pullman Co. for 
hauling their cars. 


THS repLy—continued. 


The minority opinion, while 
commenting upon the reductions 
in wages to railroad labor, has 
failed utterly to mention the im- 
portant fact of reduction in rates 
to shippers. 

These included a cut in the live- 
stock rate on August 3, 1921; on 
wheat, hay, coarse grain, October 
20; and a 10 per cent decrease on 
agricultur::! products effective Jan- 
uary 1, 121. Finally there was 
a general 10 per cent reduction 
on all freight rates effective July 
1, 1922. 

The extent of this reduction can 
be appreciated when it Is under- 
stood that the shipping public, ac- 
cording to the figures of the Bu- 
reau of Railway Economics, had 
in the years 1921, 1922, 1923, and 
1924 paid less for the transporta- 
tion service which it actually re- 
ceived than it would have paid 
under the rates fixed by the deci- 
sion in 1920, as follows: 


1, 700, 116, 000 


It is obvions from the above 
figures that a large proportion of 
the savings in operating expenses 
which the railroads of the coun- 
try have realized has been passed 
along to the public in the form 
of reduced rates. 

It is equally obvious that the 
taking away by direct legislation of 
from $37,000,000 to $40,000,000, a` 
sum now realized by the railroads 
on the Pullman surcharge and 
paid for the extra service per- 
formed, would stand directly in 
the way, to this extent, of the 
general public realizing further 
benefits from reduced operating 
expenses. 

The railroads of class I were 
able to realize in 1924 only 4.82 
per cent on their investment. 

It is not. admitted that a large 
proportion of the surcharge is col- 
lected by railroads that are earn- 
ing more than the fair return 
fixed by the transportation act. 
The figures furnished by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, in 
direct response to a request by the 
chairman of the Senate Interstate 
Commerce Committee and entered 
into. the record, and the figures 
presented in tables contained in 
the commission's decision, demon- 
strate that this is not a fact. The 
table in Appendix B, page 492, 
of the commission’s decision, the 
exhibit which Commissioner Camp- 
bell, who is in favor of removing 
the surcharge, attaches shows that 
the surcharge collected by roads 
that earned over 6 per cent on 
their investment in 1922 was only 
$8,627,289. If the surcharge were 
removed and if the roads were 
treated as systems, a smaller 


amount still would be collected by 
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VIEWS OF MINORITY—continued 


4. We do not contend that every 
individual road that receives this 
surcharge revenue is earning more 
than the standard return fixed 
under the law, But we do claim, 
and it can not be disputed, that 
the larger portion of this sur- 
charge revenue is received by 
roads that are belng paid under 
contract with the Pullman Co. 
for hauling their cars, and that a 
very considerable portion of this 
surcharge revenue is being re- 


ceived by roads that are earning 
more than the fair return fixed 
under the law, 
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THE REPLY—continued 


roads with returns of 6 per cent 
or greater. 

It is not correct, as stated in 
the minority report, that the most 
of the important roads receive pay 
from the Pullman Co. for hauling 
their cars, It Is not correct that 
these companies “receive from 
$7,500 to $9,300 per car per an- 
num from the Pullman Co. as 
pay for hauling the Pullman 
cars.“ The facts are carefully 
set forth in the decision of the 
commission, page 474, where it 
is stated that “the contracts 
vary materially in the matter of 
participation by respondents in 
revenue accruing from the Pullman 
charges proper. In some cases 
there is no participation by the 
railroad, but usually the contracts 
provide that the Pullman Co, will 
retain all collections up to amounts 
ranging from $7,250 to 89,300 per 
car per annum in the case of 
standard sleeping and parlor cars, 
and from $4,700 to $8,000 in the 
case of tourist cars; that the rail- 
road shall receive the first $1,500 
beyond these earnings; and that 
any excess beyond $1,500 shall be 
divided equally between the rail- 
road and the Pullman Co.” 

It is apparent from this state- 
ment by the commission that the 
minority opinion has wholly mis- 
understood the nature of these con- 
tracts. It is the Pullman Co, that 
receives from $7,250 to $9,300 per 
car and not the railroad com- 
panies. These companies under 
this form of contract share only 
after this amount has been re- 
ceived by the Pullman Co. A care- 
ful reading of Commissioner Camp- 
bell's dissenting opinion would 
likewise have shown clearly that 
this is true. He says, page 483, 
that, “as pointed out in the ma- 
jority report, most of the railroads 
have contracts with the Pullman 
Co, covering the charge for haul- 
ing the Pullman car. Under these 
contracts the important roads re- 
celve substantial divisions of the 
Pullman fares proper.” 

The fallacy of this position is 
apparent. The tables attached to 
the commission's decision and the 
table upon which Commissioner 
Campbell based his dissent show 
on their face that approximately 
$30,000,000 of the total surcharge 
revenue was received by roads 
Whose return was less than the 
standard return fixed under the 
law. The statement with refer- 
ence to the contracts between 
railroad companies and the Pull- 
man Co., quoted from the majority 
opinion of the commission, cor- 
rectly states the fact that the 
Pullman Co. receives and retains 
this money, and not the railroad 
companies, 

It is likewise clear from the 
data presented by the commission 


that the western carriers, those 


serving the great farm areas of 
the country, are not earning 
nearly the fair return fixed under 
the law, and that they will be 
substantially injured by the re- 
moval of the surcharge. 


VIEWS OF MINORITY—continued 

5. This claim (that railroads 
render an extra service to those 
who travel in sleeping cars which 
entitles them to charge for this 
extra service) has not been sub- 
stantiated to a degree that is sat- 
isfactory or impressive. 


I. We have not reached the 
point in this country yet when 
common carriers shall be permitted 
by law to charge for their services 
in accordance with the ability of 
the passenger to pay. If this is to 
be the basis of passenger rates, 
then every man who offers to buy 
a railroad ticket ought to be re- 
quired to file with the ticket agent 
an inventory of his earthly goods 


and pay for the ticket not a unt- 


form price measured by distance, 
but a price represented by the size 
of his bank account. 

7. It is claimed that Congress 
ought not to pass this legislation 
prohibiting the surcharge, because 
it will overrule the decision of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, 
bring about congressional rate 
making and open a Pandora's box 
of trouble for the future. 

We seriously question whether 
this extra charge is in the real 
sense of the word a “rate.” It is 
more in the nature of a tax or a 
penalty. But if this legislation be 
rate making, Congress set the ex- 
ample for it in the transportation 
act itself when, at the insistence 
and persistent importunities of the 
carriers, it gave the Interstate 
Commerce Commission mandatory 
instructions to raise freight and 
passenger rates to a point that 
would bring a return of 6 per cent 
net to the carriers for a period of 
two years, with the right of the 
commission to fix a different rate 
after the expiration of that period, 
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THE REPLY—continued 
The Interstate Commerce Com- 


mission in its decision in 1920, 


and again in its decision in 1922; 
and in its decision on the Pullman 
surcharge, has definitely and re- 
peatedly declared that there is an 
extra service in the furnishing of 
sleeping and parlor car accommo- 
dations by the carriers for which 
an extra charge is justified. Un- 
der the terms of the bill which the 
minority report attempts to sup- 
port it would be possible for a 
single passenger to occupy a draw- 
ing room or a compartment on a 
single railway passenger ticket in 
contrast to the present require- 
ment of two tickets for a drawing 
room and a ticket and a half for a 
compartment, In this instance it 
is clear that while the Pullman 
Co. receives its reward for service 
rendered, the railway company is 
deprived of the opportunity to re- 
ceive its just recompense, 

No such contention has been 
made in regard to this measure. 
The repeated findings of the com- 
mission and the evidence presented 
to the committee demonstrates an 
extra service to passengers in 
sleeping and parlor cars. The 
extra charge is for this extra 
service. This is a good American 
principle, the soundness and com- 
mon sense of which will be recog- 
nized by everyone. 


The proposed bill, S. 862, Is 
unquestionably rate making by 
direct legislation. Such action by 
Congress in overruling a long-con- 
sidered decision of the commission 
will undoubtedly open a Pandora's 
box of trouble for the future. It 
may have a demoralizing effect 
upon the commission in its Inves- 
tigation of the rate structure of 
the country, which it was directed 
to make by act of Congress in the 
Hoch-Smith resolution. No fair- 
minded man can question this fact. 

The case of the transportation 
act is not analogous. ‘This act 
restates as the position of Con- 
gress and as a guiding principle 
for the commission the common- 
law right of the railroads of the 
country to a fair return upon their 
property devoted to public service, 
This is not rate making by Con- 
gress. No single rate is thereby 
determined. No rate level or rate 
adjustment is specifically enacted, 
Between these two acts of Con- 
gress there is a vital difference, 

Not more than 4 passengers out of 
every 100 make use of the sleeping 
and parlor car service. The other 
96 passengers receive no benefit 
from the proposed legislative 
action, but, on the contrary, 
might be adversely affected by a 
necessary increase in basic pas- 
senger fares, Congress is, there- 
fore, asked to make this discrim- 
inatory rate adjustment for the 
benefit of those best able to pay. 
Every passenger hag the choice of 
coach service or sleeping and par- 
lor car service. The transporta- 
tion act in establishing a guiding 
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vinws OF MINoRTTY—continued 


8. The Interstate - Commerce 
Commission itself was hopelessly 
divided on the question, and can 
hardly be said to have had a 


THE nur LY continued 


principle applies to the entire rate 


structure and to all the people in 
the country, but guarantees no 
definite return to any railroad. 
This is a misrepresentation of 
faet. The majority and prevailing 
opinion upholds the principle | of 
the sureharge. A separate state- 


ment by Chairman Aitchison is 
made, but in this statement he 
coneurs with the majority state- 


majority opinion, as manifested in 
its various opinions, 


ment. With him in the separate 
statement Commissioner Esch 
joins. Commissioner Lewis like- 


wise makes a separate concurring 
statement. Commissioner Me- 
Chord dissents without a state- 
ment, Commissioner Cox joins and 
Commissioner MeManamy writes 
an independent dissenting state- 
ment, Seven of the eleven commis- 
sioners definitely concur in the po- 
sition, of the majority. The posi- 
tion of the commission is, there 
fore, clear. The principle of the 
surcharge is upheld, Action by 
Congress in passing such a meas- 
ure as Senate bill 862 would be a 
direct overruling of the majority 
opinion by the commission. It 
may be added that this bill passed 
the Senate without a hearing. In 

¢ the House it has had a hearing 
and the committee is overwhelm- 
ingly in favor of sustaining its ad- 
ministrative body—the Interstate 
Commerce. Commission. 


Mr. VINSON of Kentucky. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike 
out the last two words, 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, at the time 
I entered Congress, in common with the general traveling 
public, I felt considerable irritation in being required to pay a 
surcharge in the sum of 50 per cent of the regular Pullman 
fare for the privilege of riding in the more commodious car. 
At that time I understood that it accrued to the benefit of 
the Pullman Co. I had noticed that various bills had been 
introduced in Congress seeking the repeal of the surcharge. 
I hastened to join the ranks of those who clamored for the 
repeal. I came to Congress with my mind closed, as I thought, 
upon this subject. ; 

But a Member of Congress finds himself in a different atti- 
tude from those sponsoring or attempting to defeat proposed 
legislation. Personal benefits, of course, must not be con- 
sidered in legislation, and the benefits accruing to a certain 
portion of the people should not control his course if the legis- 
lation may have in it more of disadvantage than advantage to 
the public as a whole. I maintain that, having been possessed 
of the firm notion that the surcharge should be withdrawn 
through act of Congress, I am not approaching the dis- 
cussion of it in prejudice against the proposed amendment 
from any canse. 

Further, I respectfully submit that I hold no brief for the 
railroads of the country. I never represented a railroad and 
never received any of its money except when I could make it 
pay that which belonged to some litigant against it. 

At the last session of Congress I signed the petition which 
sought to and did discharge the committee to which the 
Howell-Barkley bill had been referred. My vote is recorded 
in the sessions, both day and night, in favor of the considera- 
tion of the bill, which was heartily opposed by the railroads 
of the country. 

Personally, I would like to see the Pullman traveling public 
effect the saving resultant from the abolition of the surcharge. 
But in matters of legislation upon a subject of nation-wide 
import, there are the interests of the general public to be 
conserved. So I have put behind me prejudice which I felt 
toward the surcharge and deem it to the best interest of my 
country to oppose the repeal of same. 


CREATION OF THE SURCHARGR 


It is said by some that the surcharge is a relic of the war 
days, but the facts do not uphold such statement: It is true 
that during Federal control there was a charge of one-half cent 
per mile added to the basic passenger rate for those traveling 


on Pullman cars. However, this extra charge was imposed 
by the director general, beginning June 10 and ending Novem- 
ber 30, 1918. 

In the revenue act of 1918, paragraphs c and d of section 
500, thereof, imposed a tax equivalent to 8 per cent of the 
amount paid for ordinary passenger transportation and also 
on Puliman charges. This was a war tax inaugurated by the 
Congress of the United States and existed as the law of the 
land until January 1, 1922, at which time it ceased to be 
imposed as a tax under the repealing force of the revenue act 
of 1921. The war surcharge was not being collected at the 
time of the creation of the present surcharge; and since the 
action of the Interstate Commerce Commission, authorizing the 
present surcharge, the war tax upon both ordinary passenger 
rates and Pullman charges has been repealed and taken off. 
So it occurs to me that it is well.to bear in mind that the 
surcharge in question is not a war tax, as some are prone to 
call it. 

In February, 1920, the Sixty-sixth Congress passed what is 
commonly known as the transportation act, which terminated: 
Federal control and transferred possession of the transporta- 
tion systems to their respective owners. I do not agree as to 
the wisdom of many of its provisions, but if is the law of the 
land. 

In this legislation we find a new section inserted in the 
interstate commerce act, known as section 15-A. I quote in 
full paragraphs 2 and 3 thereof as bearing upon the subject 
under discussion: 


(2) In the exercise of its power to prescribe just and reasonable 
rates the commission shall initiate, modify, establish, or adjust such 
rates so that carriers as a whole (or as a whole in each of such rate 
groups or territories as the commission may from time to time desig- 
nate) will under honest, efficient, and economical management and 
reasonable expenditures for maintenance of way, structures, and equip- 
ment, earn an aggregate annual net railway operating income equal, 
as nearly as may be, to a fair return upon the aggregate value of the 
railway property of sueh carriers held for and used in the service of 
transportation; Provided, That the commission shall have reasonable 
latitude to modify or adjust any particular rate which it may find to 
be unjust or unreasonable and to prescribe different rates for different 
sections of the country, 

(3) The commission shall from time to time determine and make 
public what percentage of such aggregate property value constitutes a 
fair return thereon, and such percentage shall be uniform for all rate 
groups or territories which may be designated by the commission. in 
making such determination it shall give due consideration, among other 
things, to the transportation needs of the country and the necessity 


(under honest, efficient, and economical management of existing trans- 


portation facilities) of enlarging such facilities in order to provide 
the people of the United States with adequate transportation: Pro- 
vided, That during the two years beginning March 1, 1920, the com- 
mission shall take as such fair return a sum equal to 5% per cent of 
such aggregate value, but may, in its discretion, add thereto a sum 
not exceeding one-half of 1 per cent of such aggregate value to make 
provision in whole or in part for improvements, betterments, or equip- 
ment, which, according to the accounting system prescribed by the 
commission, are chargeable to capital account. 


From the language used, it is plain to see that the power, 
within reason, was vested in the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission “to modify or adjust” any -particular rate which it 
may find “ unjust or unreasonable.” 

Further, the Interstate Commerce Commission was directed 
by law to determine the fair return upon the aggregate prop- 
erty value of the carriers and was directed to “ initiate, modify, 
establish, or adjust such rates” as would secure the fair 
return so found by it. In the act itself Congress fixed the fatr 
return for the two years beginning March 1, 1920, to be a sum 
equal to 5½ per cent of the aggregate value of the property of 
the carrier, with the discretionary right given to the commis- 
sion to add thereto not exceeding one-half of 1 per cent of such 
aggregate value for improvements, betterments, and equip- 
ment. 

Pursuant to the authority of this legislation, it was but 
natural that the railroad companies would at once make appli- 
cation for increase in rates to permit of their securing. the 
increased earnings provided for them. The transportation act 
was approved February 28, 1920. The applcations for in- 
crease in freight rates were filed in the latter part of April 
and the early part of May, 1920. Hearings were held be- 
fore the commission in Washington in May, June, and July, 
1920. 

At fhis point it is pertinent to state that the original appli- 
cations of the carriers did not seek an increase in passenger 
fare. The applications were confined to an increase in freight 
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rates, During the pendency of that case before the commission, 
the Railroad Labor Board granted an increase in wages to rail- 
road employees exceeding $600,000,000 per annum. As the 
result of that wage award, the original application was amended 
80 as to include a request to increase passenger fares, 

Pursuant to the authority vested in them under the trans- 
portation act, the Interstate Commerce Commission gave literal 
response to the mandate of Congress and handed down an 
opinion on July 29, 1920, which is referred to as “ Increased 
rates, 1920,” which may be found in yolume 58, page 220, Inter- 
state Commerce Commission’s Reports. 

As shown by said opinion, in June, 1918, passenger fares had 
been increased to a minimum rate of 3 cents per mile, resulting 
in an increase of 50 per cent where 2 cents per mile was the 
basic fare, 20 per cent where 2½ cents applied, and no increase 
where the fare was 3 cents or higher. It being shown to the 
commission that a more favorable operating ratio existed in 
passenger traffic than in freight traffic, it was argued that the 
increase in passenger traffic rates might properly be less than 
the per cent increase applied to freight traffic, 

We quote from Increased Rates, 1920 (p. 241): 


There has also been suggested the desirability of obtaining addi- 
tional revenue for the rail carriers from an extra charge placed upon 
passengers in sleeping and parlor cars. Such a charge amounting to 
one-half cent per mile was in effect for a brief period during Federal 
control. A charge of this character has much in its favor. Unques- 
tionably the service is more valuable to the passengers and more 
expensive to the rail carriers. 


At this point I want to suggest that in 1915 there was a case 
pending before the Interstate Commerce Commission known as 
the Five Per Cent Rate case. Mr. Justice Brandeis, then special 
counsel for the Interstate Commerce Commission to represent 
the great American public in that litigation, insisted that the 
increases sought should not be allowed to the carriers until 
they eliminated the unnecessary things, and until they stopped 
giving to the privileged class certain services for which the 
railroads received no pay. 

I read from his brief in that case: 


The railroad gets no compensation for the heavy expenses incident 
to the greatly increased services which it renders in hauling the steel 
Pullman sleeping cars, supplemented as they are by smoking, dining, 
and observation cars. Because of the conditions attending the traffic, 
it appears evident that the Pullman service costs the carriers much 
more per passenger-mile than ordinary day-coach service, 


This is the earliest argument for the surcharge on Pullman 
travel that has been called to our attention. And it was made 
by a gentleman now wearing the ermine in our highest court 
who was championing the cause of the people in his then fight 
before the Interstate Commerce Commission. He won the 
case, 

After consideration of the question, the commission, in the 
increased rates, 1920, authorized and directed, roughly, an in- 
crease in passenger fares and charges, excess-baggage charges, 
and for milk and cream carried in passenger trains to the ex- 
tent of 20 per cent of the then existing rates, The surcharge 
is treated in the following language: 


A surcharge upon passengers in sleeping and parlor cars may be 
made amounting to 50 per cent of the charge for space in such cars, 
such charge to be collected in connection with the charge for space, 
and to accrue to the rail carriers, 


Thus we see that the basic passenger rate, that which is paid 
by the day-coach traveler, was increased from 3 cents per mile 
to 3.6 cents per mile in the same opinion which created the sur- 
charge upon passengers in sleeping and parlor cars. 


REPORT OF THE INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION 


Those seeking the passage of the Robinson amendment in- 
stituted proceedings before the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion to have the surcharge withdrawn back in June, 1923. 
From that time until January, 1925, this matter was being con- 
sidered by the commission. It must not be forgotten that the 
Interstate Commerce Commission was created and now exists 
for the specific purpose of establishing, modifying, and adjust- 
ing rates and legislation under which our carriers operate. 
Throughout the years it has equipped itself with technical 
knowledge and unquestionably is possessed of more information 
in respect of the effects that increases or decreases in rate 
structure will have upon various sections of the country than 
any other body of our Government. 

For a year and a half hearings were held at various points 
in our Nation, which are included in yolumes aggregating 3,500 

ages. Upon these hearings and based upon their peculiar 

owledge of railroad problems the commission on January 26, 


1925, made its report—Report No. 14785. The report upon this 
subject covers 23 pages, printed matter. It decided adversely 
to those seeking withdrawal of the surcharge. 

On February 11, 1925, an amendment to the independent offi- 
cers’ appropriation bill was introduced in the Senate. On 
February 13, 1925, it was agreed to, being attached as a 
rider to the appropriation bill. 

There was no hearing at this session upon this amendment, 
except those which were held by the House Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce on February 18, 19, and 20, 
1925. Nothing has been offered to contradict or to weaken 
the soundness of the report of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, either as to facts or law; yet, we are asked to nullify 
its decision. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission is the duly constituted 
and the sole authority under the law in the instituting, modify- 
ing, or establishing rates of the carriers of this country to 
permit the earnings which they are entitled to make under 
section 15-A of the interstate commerce act. I would hesitate 
to say that I am in accord with the provision that guarantees 
such earning to the railroads. In principle, this governmental 
control is the very opposite to that which the carriers claim 
they want. In my judgment, it is neither sound in policy nor 
American in spirit. The only excuse I have ever received for 
its creation was: The railroads had to be turned: back to 
private ownership; they were in bad financial condition; it was 
deemed fit that the Government having, as a war measure, 
taken them over, should aid in their rehabilitation; to which 
I can well subscribe, But, all agree that it was temporary re- 
lief, and I feel that it is high time that ordinary economic laws 
should be permitted to control their earnings rather than the 
power of congressional legislation. 

But, I am digressing. The law is the law, and should be 
respected by every citizen, rich or poor, high or low. The 
Interstate Commerce Commission acted under the law and 
created the surcharge, With the same law still in effect, in a 
clear-cut, forceful opinion it declines to remove the surcharge 
at this time. With your permission, I will treat of its report. 
From page 472 thereof we quote: 

Respondents seek to justify continuance of the surcharge on two 
general grounds: (1) It costs them more to transport passengers in 
Pullman cars than in coaches, and (2) the superlor accommodations 
and additional service furnished justify a higher fare for transporta- 
tion in Pullman cars than in coaches. 


We will consider together the two grounds, supra, relied 
upon by the carriers in justification of the surcharge. 
That there are superaccommodations and additional services 


“in traveling in Pullman ears, of course, is not subject to con- 


troversy. Those seeking the repeal of the surcharge who 
predicate their objections to its continuance being based upon 
this ground assert that the Pullman charge is in full pay- 
ment for the extra services rendered. I grant that such an 
argument is plausible, but when it is measured with the yard- 
stick of reason and present-day construction, it can be seen at 
a glance that such argument is without great force. 

Under present regulations, before one person can charter a 
Pullman car for his sole use and occupancy, he must pay 25 
railroad fares. Such is true eyen though he may have pur- 
chased the entire space in the Pullman, This is a fixed regu- 
lation. It is a recognition that it is not the space alone in a 
Pullman that the passenger purchases, but the right of 
transportation therein. The commission has several times sus- 
tained a rule of the railroads that to secure exclusive use of 
a drawing room, two railroad fares must be paid. So, it seems 
to me that under the regulations to-day, there is express recog- 
nition that the railroad companies have the right to and re- 
ceive compensation in excess of the basic passenger rate paid 
for ordinary day-coach accommodations. 

Not only does the Pullman traveling public receive more 
commodious quarters within the car itself, but there are con- 
veniences incident to Pullman travel that necessitates expendi- 
ture upon the part of the railroads to proyide such service. 
For illustration: Pullman cars are placed in the station ahead 
of the time for departure of the train and it is quite a con- 
yenience to one traveling by night to be permitted to enter the 
car and get a considerable portion of a night's sleep before his 
train leaves the station, The car has been taken out of serv- 
ice; it occupies space at the terminal; it must be handled by 
the railroad companies in being switched at the terminal from 
which the car starts, as well as being switched at the terminal 
between the connecting railroads, Likewise, on arrival at 
destination, during the night the cars are switched to a suit- 
able location in the terminal and there remains until a rea- 
sonable morning hour, at which time the Pullman trayeler 
may arouse himself from his slumbers. 
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There are many things connected with the Pullman traveler 
that requires attention and expenditure of time, labor, and 
money, Telegraphing for reservations; the presence of railroad 
conductor to check railroad transportation when you prepare 
to enter the Pullman car held for a train leaving at a later 
hour. There is fluctuation in traveling and in consequence of 
that a great deal of deadheading of Pullman equipment. In 
the winter season, people traveling de luxe go South, and the 
cars must be returned North almost empty. Summer comes 
and the reverse is true. 

So it seems to me that the folks who travel in Pulimans 
receive accommodations and service from the railroad com- 
pany additional to that which is furnished the day-coach pas- 
senger who pays the basic-passenger rate. It occurs to me to 
be fair for the Pullman travelers to pay a reasonable extra 
fare for the additional service. The Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission has fixed such charge which amounts to 10 per cent 
more than the basic-passenger rates or 3.96 cents per mile for 
Pullman travel. 

The report of the Interstate Commerce Commission, in- 
creased rates, 1920, prove conclusively to me that it costs more 
money to carry a passenger in a Pullman car than to carry a 
passenger in a day coach. Such conclusion has been reached 
by them after a study of the average weight, occupancy, and 
earnings of Pullman cars, as contrasted with coaches, The 
result of their knowledge and experience, looking toward the 
comparison aforesaid, is set forth herein: 


Da 
man | coaches 
Pounds Pounds Cents | Cents 
Eastern district. 4, 43.5 87.8 
Western z 
iur PREDEN dn 48.27 
Southern dis- 
Tu es er 5 62.1 
United Ststes. - | 18860 —— 42 70 52.69 
1 Excluding surcharge. . 


4 Sleeping car; average weight of parlor cars is 140,410 pounds. 

3 Sleeping cars; parlor-car occupancy is 18.56 passengers. 

Sleeping cars; parlor-car ngs are 59.4 cents. 

It is apparent that there is a much higher average occu- 
pancy and average car-mile earnings in day coaches than in 
Pullman cars, Likewise, it is apparent that the average 
weight per passenger is considerably more in Pullman cars 
than in the day coaches. The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion sum up the comparisons mentioned in the following lan- 
guage: 

In our judgment they afford a usable comparison of average dead 
weights carried per passenger and of average relative earnings, It 
is certain that the average weight of Pullman cars is considerably 
greater than that of coaches. It is also certain that the maximum 
number of passengers which Pullman cars are designed to carry, 
and the average number which they do carry, are materially less 
than in the case of coaches. So far as the revenue per car-mile is 
concerned the evidence is uncontradicted that, even with the exist- 
ing surcharge, respondents are receiving less from the Pullman sery- 
lee than from the coach service. 


In consequence of all of which we respectfully maintain 
that Pullman travel, even with the surcharge, is relatively 
less profitable to the railroads than is the coach service. 

Quoting further from the report of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission: 


The real question is whether unreasonable charges are exacted 
from the public for the services and facilities which the rail carrier 
is bound to provide or undertakes to provide. Respondents in effect 
furnish two kinds of passenger cars, differing very materially in 
comfort, convenience, and safety, and passengers may take one kind 
or the other as they choose at the different charges provided. In 
like manner they can choose different trains, paying on some an ex- 
cess fare for the extra service rendered. ‘The figures reproduced in 
Reduced Rates, 1922, supra, at page 729, show that during 20 months 
in 1920-1922 Pullman passengers numbered from three to four out of 
every hundred passengers. The question before us is whether these 
three or four are required to pay an unreasonably high charge for 
the superior transportation service which they elect to take. The 
further question is whether, if any reduction In passenger fares can 
Jawfuliy be required, it should not inure to the benefit of the hun- 
dred and not to be confined to the three or four, 


At a time when whatever capacity the railroads may have for 
tate reduction should be utilized for the benefit of other forms of 
traffic we ought to scrutinize with great eare any proposal to collect 
less revenue from those who ride in sleeping cars or from those who 
are able to afford the luxury of parlor cars. They ought to meet 
the full cost and value of the service furnished and a reasonable 
return on property yalue, This record does not show that they are 
paying any more. 


* EFFECT UPON FREIGHT RATES AND GENERAL PASSENGER RATES 


For the two years subsequent to March 1, 1920, under the 
express authority of Congress, as we have seen, the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission was directed to fix the rates at 
such figures as would yield at least 6 per cent on the 
aggregate value of the railroad property. After the expira- 
tion of the two years aforesaid, they have continued to use 
the same rate of yield. 

Since the increase in July, 1920, the basic passenger rate 
is 3.6 cents per mile. The surcharge is the basic passenger 
rate plus 10 per cent, causing the Pullman passenger to 
pay 3.96 cents per mile. It is not controversial that upon the 
basis of 100 persons traveling by rail, 96 of them occupy the 
day coach while 4 use the Pullmans. 

It is plain to me from the report of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission and the hearings upon this bill, that, even 
with the surcharge, the Pullman traveling public pays rela- 
tively less than the occupant of the day coach toward the 
expenses of transportation, Such being the case, I submit 
that, if passenger rates are to be reduced, the basic passenger 
rate should receive the reduction so that all passenger travel 
would be relieved in the same proportion. I have no an- 
tagonism toward those using Pullmans. It may be that I am 
merely old-fashioned enough to believe in legislation that 
will mean “the greatest good for the greatest number.” 

At the risk of being accused of reiteration, I will quote 
what seems to me is language fraught with meaning. It is 
the words of the Interstate Commerce Commission, found on 
page 477 of its report upon this very question: 


At a time when whatever capacity the railroads may have for 
rate reduction should be utilized for the benefit of other forms of 
trafic we ought to scrutinize with great care any proposal to col- 
lect less revenue from those who ride in sleeping cars or from those 
who are able to afford the luxury of parlor cars. They ought to 
meet the full cost and value of the service furnished and a reasonable 
return en property value, This record does not show that they are 
paying any more. à 


The income derived from the surcharge approximates 
$40,000,000. Subtract this sum from the earnings of the re- 
spective roads, in the face of the foregoing language of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, and then make an effort to 
secure reduction of freight rates or general passenger rates. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VINSON of Kentucky. I will gladly yield. 

Mr, BLACK of Texas. The gentleman from Kentucky will 
recall that during the present session of Congress we passed 
what is known as the Hoch resolution, which directed the 
Interstate Commerce Commission to make an investigation of 
freight rates on farm products and livestock with a view of 
granting a reduction of rates to these commodities. Now, if 
Congress passes this act affirmatively repealing the surcharge 
on Pullman fares, does not the gentleman from Kentucky think 
we would be throwing an obstacle in the way which might 
prevent the Interstate Commerce Commission from granting 
farm products and livestock any relief under the Hoch reso- 
lution? 

That is my view of the matter, and, as one Member, I ex- 
pect to vote against the repeal of these Pullman surcharges.: 

Mr. VINSON of Kentucky. Unquestionably, the gentleman 
is correct. Those seeking a reduction of freight rates upon 
farm products and livestock, under the Hoch resolution, or 
seeking a reduction of the basic passenger rates, would be con- 
fronted with the loss of revenue from the surcharge on Pullman 
travel. We submit that the commission itself, from language 
contained in its opinion in the Pullman surcharge case, brings 
notice of the danger to relief in freight reduction and ordinary 
passenger rates should the surcharge be removed. In this con- 
nection, we will quote from the concurring opinion of Com- 
missioner Lewis in the surcharge case; 

Lewis, commissioner, concurring: 

Beyond the considerations which are presented in the majority 
report, another impresses me. It is that, if the revenues of the 


carriers are to be reduced some $35,000,000 to $40,000,000 a year, 
the cut should not be made in behalf of those who patronize that 
part of the transportation service that borders on de luxe unless it 
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Clearly appears that the present rate is unreasonable. There are 
fundamental readjustments for which the $35,000,000 to $40,000,000 
should be conserved. In passenger transportation, reductions when 
Made should be in the basic 3.6-cent fare, which would apply to 
Pullman and coach travelers alike. Indeed, to reduce the passenger 
fare of the traveler who gets more transportation and, as a rule, can 
pay for more, and not to reduce the fare of the traveler who some- 
time gets very little and whose ability to pay often makes it im- 
possible for him to patronize the superservice, would seem to be a 
form of rank discrimination. 

But other adjustments demand more prompt attention than passen- 
ger-fare adjustment. Reductions aggregating $35,000,000 to $40,000,- 
000 in rates on basic commodities would not be inconsiderable. The 
removal of the Pullman surcharge would amount to approximately 
$16,000,000 to $17,000,000 theoretical loss in carrier revenne in the 
western district. Applying such a reduction to one group of com- 
modities, it is interesting to observe that this is almost exactiy the 
amount of reductions that were considered in the grain, grain products, 
and hay case, which was before us in 1924. On the basis of 1923 
movement, this would cover the removal of the remainder of the 
ex parte 74 Increase from coarse grains and mill products other 
than those of wheat, and a 14 per cent reduction added to the 1921 
reduction of one-half of the increases of 1920, on wheat, flour, and 
meal. 

In the eastern district the removal of the surcharge would result 
in a theoretical loss of $15,000,000 to $17,000,000 per annum. If 
applied to grain and grain products moving in and across the eastern 
groups, this would afford a 15 to 18 per cent reduction, 

In the southern group the removal of the surcharge would result 
in a theoretical $5,000,000 shrinkage of revenues. From the stand- 
point of public policy, the Sonth stands in greater need of lower freight 
rates on fertilizer and some basic commodities than of a reduction cf 
charges paid very largely by nonresidents who travel in superservices 
across her States. 

It is true that there is not before us in this case the matter of 
reducing or adjusting other rates and charges, but the digression Is 
justified by reason of there being urged on us broad considerations of 
public policy and justice to patrons of transportation. There is also 
the fact that if there is to be piecemeal cutting of rates, fares, and 
charges of many millions of dollars here and there, there will remain 
less financial margin for the more fundamental adjustments that 
must sooner or later come. It is a time to conserve carrier revennes 
for adequate development of transportation facilities and the reduc- 
tion of rates for vital services, and not to dissipate them in granting 
relief that is not very greatly needed, and where a very small extra 
charge for an extra transportation service is equitable. 


I am thoroughly convinced that there should be a material 
reduction in freight rates and the basic passenger rates. I 
believe that the oppressive costs of transportation is a twin 
sister with the high protective tariff in the economic ills with 
which our country is confronted. But, for my part, I am con- 
strained to believe that, in a moment of desire to remedy these 
conditions the proponents of this amendment have begun at the 
wrong end, 5 

T submit that it is democratic in principle to stand for the re- 
duction of freight rates and of basic passenger rates and not 
be sidetracked into a position which will prevent the more 
general relief. 

TWO WEONGS DO NOT MAKE A RIGHT 


I submit that we are not a rate-fixing body. The proponents 
of this measure meet such argument in three ways; first. that 
the surcharge is not a rate; second, that Congress passed the 
transportation act and brings about this condition; and, third. 
receiving no relief from the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
we should take cognizance of the matter. 

Irrespective of the name by which the extra charge is called, 
whether it be rate, tax, or what not, the Interstate Commerce 
Commission was commanded by Congress to adjust the rates 
to permit of a net yield of at least 6 per cent for the railroads. 

The fact that Congress erred, in my judgment, in the inclu- 
sion of such powers in the transportation act, is not sufficient 
justification unto myself to permit it, with my sanction, to 
embark upon an uncharted sea; for no one except a demagogue 
would undertake to say that Congress is a body suitable, either 
by training or experience, to formulate rates affecting the 
various sections of our country. At once, if the bar is dropped, 
transportation rates become the football of politics. No one 
wants to see such tragedy to his country. 

Just as the Supreme Court is the last word upon the sub- 
ject of law, so is the Interstate Commerce Commission the 
last word upon the subject of rates. The Supreme Court, with 
trained minds and honest hearts, sit in judgment upon rights 
affecting property and life. Who. would suggest that from their 
decision an appeal could be made to the political body— 


Congress? 
litigant. The instant case is somewhat analogous to the fore 
going statement. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission, composed of men 
trained, highly trained, for their line of activity, try the suit, 
and the ink is not dry on their opinion until the unsuccessful 
litigant appeals his case to the Congress of the United States. 


However distasteful, defeat might come to the- 


AMOUNT ACCRUING UNDER RECAPTURE CLAUSE 


There is quite a divergence in the amounts submitted by the 
proponents and opponents of this measure. The proponents 
claim that it amounts to $80,000,000 per annum. In the major- 
ity report the opponents state that it only reaches the sum òf 
$8,627,000. The disparity between these amounts by the House 
committee is proof positive to me that in matters of this char- 
acter the legislative body should go slow in upturning the 
deliberate report of the Interstate Commerce Commission, who 
spent months in study upon this particular subject. 

However, it occurs to me that the proponents, in arriving at 
their figures, have failed to give consideration to the fact that 
there can be no recapture of money under the transportation 
act from those roads earning less than the 6 per cent per 
annum, decided to be a fair yield by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, According to the majority report, approximately 
half of the total surcharge collected is earned by railroads 
yielding less than ö per cent per annum upon their investment, 
and, further, that practically half of the total surcharge is 
earned by carriers which would have a net yield less than 5 
per cent were the surcharge to be removed. According to our 
investigation there would be a relative small amount subject 
to recapture from roads earning more than the 6 per cent per 
annum. They created the surcharge. It brings in revenue to 
aggregate the total requirements under the law. If you pre- 
vent its collection, the revenues will thereby be lessened to such 
extent, and more general rates, passenger and freight, must 
make it up. 

Whether you call it a rate, a tax, extra pay for extra service, 
or what not, other modes of transportation will of necessity 
be caused to bear an added burden because of the relief granted 
to this particular class. 

Some of my good friends say that Congress has already 
launched forth in the rate-making field in reqhiring the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission to adjust the rates to provide 
what they deem to be a reasonable rate of yield. 

As heretofore stated, I have no defense to make of that sort 
of legislation, but in my boyhood days I was taught that under 
no circumstances did “two wrongs make a right.” I do not 
attempt to justify such legislation, except in so far as it might 
have been necessary to provide for the rehabilitation of the 
carriers resultant from governmental control. 


NORMALCY 


I challenge no man’s motives, but for myself I can not secure 
the consent of my mind that Congress should enter the field 
of rate making. Furthermore, I do not favor the reduction of 
rates by piecemeal. If I did so subscribe, I am frank to say 
that I would begin with the basic passenger rate and let the 
day-coach passenger share equally in the reduction with the 
Pullman traveler. If I were to reduce rates by piecemeal, I 
submit that the reduction of freight rates would be of most 
tremendous economic consequences to our people. 

I have the highest regard for the integrity and good faith of 
the American Congress. It is a hard-working body, actuated 
by geod purpose. With the Members favoring the proposed 
amendment, I sympathize with their impatience at getting back 
to normaicy, but I pray you that on the trip traveled by our 
ship of state to this oft-advertised port let us so direct its 
course as will assure it a safe landing at the port of destina- 
tion. 

In our impatience to right a wrong, may we take care that we 
do not undermine the fundamental structure, for if we do the 
folks who will live in the far-off land of “Normalcy” will be 


slow to call us “ blessed.” 


The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky has expired. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


EMBASSY, LEGATION, AND CONSULAR BUILDINGS AND GROUNDS 

Embassy at London: The unexpended balance of the appropriation 
“ Repairs and improvements, embassy premises, London, England, 1922 
and 1923,“ which was made available for the payment of any obliga- 
tions incurred after June 30, 1923, and until June 80, 1925, by the 
deficiency act approved December 5, 1924, is hereby made available 
for the payment of any obligations incurred during the fiseal year 
ending June 30, 1926, 
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Mr. MADDEN. Mr, Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment which I send to the desk. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


On page 52, after line 14, insert a new paragraph as follows: 

“Diplomatic and consular establishments, Tokyo, Japan: For the 
acquisition in Tokyo, Japan, of additional land adjoining the site of 
the former American embassy and such other land as may be neces- 
sary, and the construction thereon of suitable buildings for the use 
of the diplomatic and consular establishments of the United States, the 
said buildings to include residences for the diplomatic and consular 
representatives, and the furnishing of the same, as provided in the 
act entitled ‘An act to authorize the Secretary of State to enlarge the 
site and erect buildings thereon for the use of the diplomatic and con- 
sular establishments of the United States in Tokyo, Japan,’ approved 
February 21, 1925, $280,000, to remain available until June 30, 1926: 
Provided, That within the limit of cost fixed by the act of February 
21, 1925, for the acquisition of land, construction of buildings, and 
furnishing of same, the Secretary of State is authorized to enter into 
contract for the construction of the buildings authorized by the act.” 


Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Mr. Chairman, I reserve the 
point of order on the amendment. 

Mr. MADDEN, Mr. Chairman, during the earthquake at | 
Tokyo the American Embassy property was destroyed. A | 
recent law authorizes the purchase of more land and the 
construction of new buildings and fixes the limit of cost at 
$1,250,000 to cover the facilities needed not only by the em- 
bassy and Consular Service but by the Commerce Depart- 
ment—all office facilities—of which sum we are now appro- 
priating $280,000 and giving contract authorization for the 
remainder of the limit of cost. They do not need all the 
money, but they do need the authority to go on with these 
contracts and make the plans, and when Congress recon- 
venes in December if there shall be any work done we can 
appropriate the money to meet the obligations. That is all 
this does. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Mr. Chairman, further reserv- 
ing the point of order, does the gentleman from Illinois 
understand that all of this land is going to be in one tract? 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes, sir. . | 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. And they are going to erect | 
the building for the consulate as well as the embassy? 

Mr. BLANTON, Yes, sir. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. That is what I am concerned 
about, because in the hearings before the committee the State 
Department wanted to acquire additional ground contiguous | 
to the embassy and have an embassorial establishment. Are 
they going over to another part of the city of Tokyo—— 

Mr. MADDEN. This is done not in accordance with the 
request of the State Department but in accordance with | 
the act. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. 
one site? 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. 
about, as it ought to be. 

Mr. MADDEN. That is in entire accord with the act. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. I know the State Department 
did not want the act that way. | 

Mr. MADDEN. ‘The act is passed, and we can not modify it, | 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. I understand that. I could not | 
hear the language, 

Mr. MADDEN. I will be glad to have it read. | 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. The gentleman’s assurance is | 
sufficient. 

Mr. MADDEN. As I recall, the act read on one site. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Not to purchase additional 
grounds for the consulate? 

Mr. MADDEN. For an enlarged site for the embassy and 
consulate, to be on one site. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. 
clear. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. What is the amount of the 
authorization? 

Mr. MADDEN. The amendment was to appropriate $280,000 
to buy land and authorizing contracts to be let. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Instead of a million dollars? 

Mr. MADDEN. The difference between $280,000 and 
$1,250,000. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. And this would form one piece 
of land on which the building was to be erected? 

Mr. MADDEN. That is my understanding. 

Mr. TEMPLE. The bill has already passed. It is a mere 
question of memory now and does not affect this bill. My 
recollection is that it is not limited to one site. 


Under the act is it limited to 


That is what I am concerned | 


That is what I wanted to make 


Mr. MADDEN. If my memory is at fault, it does not alter 
the condition at all. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. The gentleman amends his state- 
ment that it is not on one site. 


Mr. MADDEN, I may be mistaken; but I think it is on one 
site. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman withdraw his reser- 
vation? 


Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. I withdraw it. 
The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Illinois. 
The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
DIVISION OF CUSTOMS 


Compensation in lieu of moieties: For compensation in lieu of moie- 
ties in certain cases under the customs laws, fiscal year 1925, $125,000. 


Mr. HUDSPETH. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment by Mr. HUDSPETH : Page 54, after line 19, insert a new 
paragraph, as follows: 

“For the building of a fence along the border of the United States 
and the Republic of Mexico to the east side of El Paso, Tex., and 
extending approximately 30 miles along said border at such points as 
the Secretary of the Treasury may designate, the sum of $27,000, or 
so much thereof as may be necessary, to be expended under the direc- 
tion of the Secretary of the Treasury and to remain available until 
June 30, 1925.“ 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I wish to say that the com- 
mittee has given careful study to this proposal, and thinks 
that the fence is requisite and necessary to prevent smuggling 
and the loss of life. Such a fence was erected at another point 
some years hence and it has been very useful, and the com- 
ee accepts the amendment offered by the gentleman from 

exus. 

Mr. HUD SPETH. I thank the gentleman and I will not 
detain the committee. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from Texas. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE 
Interstate Quarantine Service: For cooperation with State and mu- 
nicipal health authorities in the prevention of the spread of contagious 
and infectious diseases in Interstate traffic through oysters and other 
shellfish, $25,000, to be expended in cooperation with the Bureau of 


| Chemistry, Department of Agriculture, and the Bureau of Fisheries, 
| Department of Commerce, and to remain available until June 30, 1926. 


Mr. MADDEN, Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 57, line 17, strike out “ $25,000" and insert in lieu thereof 
857,600.“ 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Illinois, 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I think before a vote is 
finally taken I ought to explain this. There has been a good 
deal of disturbance all over the United States in respect to 
typhoid said to have been induced by the consumption of 
oysters. The Committee on Appropriations made a very ex- 
haustive investigation into the trouble, called before us the 
Department of Agriculture, the Department of Commerce, and 
the Public Health Service, and we gave them every opportunity 
to testify as to what should be done to prevent a recurrence 
of the trouble. We saw, I think, in the course of the testi- 
mony taken that the work of each of those departments might 
overlap. We made them agree that no one of the three de- 
partments would do the work which the other departments 
should do and that all three would cooperate, and there is a 
signed agreement as a result of our investigation between 
these departments that they will cooperate and they will not 
cross each other's tracks and duplicate the work done by either 
of the three. 

We believe that what we have done will have a salutary 
effect not only on the upbuilding of the oyster industry but 
it will be a source of gratification to the American people to 
know that as the result of the work of these three different 
departments in cooperation there will be no occasion for fear 
of contamination in the consumption of oysters. 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Chairman, I wish to thank the gentle- 


man from Illinois [Mr. Mappen] and his committee for the 
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thorough investigation which they have made of this subject 
and for the action they have taken as a result of their 
investigation. 

The oyster industry was suffering very severely. One of the 
very important sources of the food supply of this country was 
endangered. The small appropriation made here by this 
amendment will serve a most important purpose and will 
tend to restore the confidence which we feel was most unfor- 
tunately called in question in connection with this very whole- 
some, healthful, and important food. 

Mr. MADDEN. I want to say for the information of the 
gentleman from Connecticut [Mr. TLSsox] that there was a 
conference of all the public health officials of the different 
States called here, and representatives of the Public Health 
Service, the Department of Commerce, and the Department 
of Agriculture attended that conference, and the conference 
itself agreed that what the Committee on Appropriations did 
was the thing needed to be done to accomplish the purpose 
for which they came into conference. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. I think the gentleman will tell 
us that the work that will be done under this inereased appro- 
priation will tend to protect the oyster industry and will pre- 
vent such a disaster as has almost overtaken it. 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes. The purpose is to give the Public 
Health Service funds to make such investigations, as the 
Public Health Service only can make as to what should be 
done in cooperation with the Department of Commerce to 
build up the industry, and with the Department of Agriculture 
as to the shipment of oysters and any trouble that may 
arise before the shipment of oysters in interstate commerce. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from IIIinois. 

The amendment was agreed to, 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Steubenville (Ohio) post office: For completion, $57,000, 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Mappen; Page 58, after line 11, insert: 
“Mobile, Ala., Quarantine Station: For commencement of work in 
accordance with the authority contained in Public Act No. 425, ap- 
proved February 19, 1925, $200,000." 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, $300,000 was authorized. We 
are appropriating $200,000 of that $300,000 now. That is all 
that they can use between now and the date when another 
appropriation period will be upon us. 

The CHAIRMAN. It should come in after line 13, should it 
not? 

Mr. MADDEN. No; after line 11; but it does not matter. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the amendment will 
be inserted after line 13. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman from 
Illinois tell us if there will be another deficiency bill? 

Mr. MADDEN. No. This is the last one, and there is not 
much deficiency in this bill, I will say to the gentleman. It 
is nearly all on account of acts recently passed by Congress. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the gentleman from Illinois. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


QUARTERMASTER CORPS 


Sites for military purposes: The sum of $1,3867,792.47 of the un- 
expended balance of the appropriation of $4,140,105.72, and the sum 
af $25,700 of the unexpended balance of the appropriation of $769,000, 
for the fiscal year 1923, for sites for military purposes, provided in 
the acts approved July 1, 1922, and January 22, 1923, respectively, 
shall remain available until June 30, 1926, for the purposes authorized 
by said acts. r 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. MADDEN : Page 60, after line 20, insert: 
“ For the purchase of land in the vicinity of and for use in connection 
with the present military reservation at Fort Bliss, Tex., authorized 
by the act entitled ‘An act for the purchase of lands adjoining Fort 
Bliss, Tex., approved February 24, 1925, fiseal year 1926, $366,000.” 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the gentleman from Illinois, 

The amendment was agreed to, 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


NATIONAL MILITARY PARKS 


For every expenditure requisite for and incident to the work of the 
commission authorized by the act entitled “An act to provide for the 
inspection of the battle fields in and around Fredericksburg and Spot- 
sylvania Court House, Va.,“ approved June 7, 1924, $3,000, to remain 
available until June 30, 1926. 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Illinois offers an 
amendment which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. MADDEN: Page 61, after line 25, insert 
the following: 
“ NATIONAL CEMETERIES 


For the care, maintenance, and improvement of the burial grounds 
containing the remains of Zachary Taylor, former President of the 
United States, and of the memorial shaft erected to his memory, located 
on the Brownsboro Road in Jefferson County, Ky., authorized by the 
act entitled ‘An act te authorize an appropriation for the care, main- 
tenance, and improvement of the burial grounds containing the remaing 
of Zachary Taylor, former President of the United States, and of the 
memorial shaft erected to his memory, and for other purposes,’ ap- 
proved February 24, 1925, fiscal year 1925, to remain ayailable until 
June 30. 1926, $10,000.” 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
strike out the words “ fiscal year, 1925,” in next to the last line. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection the amendment will 
be modified as requested by the gentleman from Illinois. 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Illinois as modified. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


BUILDINGS AND GROUNDS IN AND AROUND THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Washington Monument: For extraordinary repairs to the elevator and 
machinery, fiscal year 1925, 810,000. 


Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. I want to ask the chairman of the committee a question, 
We are going to adjourn next Wednesday. Congress will not 
be in session this summer. By law there is already authorized 
a white bathing beach at the Tidal Basin. It is a fine beach 
with large bathhouses complete. The gentleman, however, has 
dented Washington people the small amount of maintenance 
money needed for that beach. 

Mr. MADDEN. I did not deny it. 

Mr. BLANTON. The gentleman has left them without the 
necessary maintenance money to operate it. And although 
complete, the people will not be able to enjoy it or get uny 
benefit from it. 

Mr. MADDEN. I did not deny it. That was stricken out by 
the Senate. 

Mr. BLANTON. I know; but the Senate action affects the 
Washington people just the same, and no other money has been 
provided. This is not treating the Washington people fair. 

Mr. MADDEN. I want to say frankly that, as far as I am 
concerned, so long as there seems to be a disposition on the 
part of the people of the District of Columbia to approve strik- 
ing out all funds for the use of the bathing beach at the Tidal 
Basin J am not in favor of establishing any bathing beach 
until we can establish it by law later. I am not in favor of 
allowing them to use the bathing beach this summer for which 
the appropriation has been stricken out. I believe that ought 
to be distinctly understood by those who have administrative 
charge of that place. 

Mr. BLANTON. Well, Mr. Chairman, I usually agree with 
the gentleman from Illinois on economy matters, but in this 
instance I do not. We have spent thousands of dollars in mak- 
ing a beach there; sand has been brought in there by the car- 
load and blown into the basin in order to make a beach; it is 
not a natural beach, it is an artificially made one, and the peo- 
ple’s money has been expended for it already, and it being com- 
plete, ready for use, they ought to be permitted to enjoy it. 

There are 437,000 people who have to exist here in Washing- 
ton after we go home. This is the first time I have ever known 
the gentleman from Illinois not to be concerned about the inter- 
est and welfare of the 437,000 local people who do have to live 
here all through the hot summer time. i 
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Mr. MADDEN. The gentleman from Texas knows that I 
fought to prevent the elimination of the provision. 

Mr. BLANTON. Would the gentleman mind allowing them 
to operate that already completed beach for white people and 
allow them to have a little maintenance sum with which to do 
it? We can arrange about a beach for colored people later. 

Mr. MADDEN. The Congress by an almost unanimous vote, 
so far as the Senate is concerned, decided they did not want 
the appropriation, and that was decided 

Mr. BLANTON. That was because of a partisan fight in- 
volving mixing the two races in one basin. 

Mr. MADDEN, Just wait a moment. That was decided on 
the appeal of people of the District of Columbia; they pleaded 
for the elimination of the appropriation. Now, I want to say 
that I believe the bathing beach ought to have been kept open 
and I believe the appropriation should have remained available, 
but the people of the District of Columbia, or those who spoke 
for them, did not want it. We gave them what they wanted, 
and for one I do not propose to be a party to allowing them to 
do what the Congress says they can not do. [Applause.] 

Mr. BLANTON. Here is the situation: The gentleman from 
Illinois is a fair man when you can come up on the right side 
of him. Now, who is it that has assumed to speak for the 
437,000 people in the District of Columbia? Unfortunately they 
have no spokesman, but in this instance it seems that there 
were some fellows who, without any authority, presumed to 
speak for them, and they had this bathing beach eliminated, 
But the 437,000 people have to stay here all summer and they 
have been unjustly deprived of their bathing beach for the 
summer, when it means a very great deal of pleasure to them. 
It is not right. 

Mr. MADDEN. We did not do it; they did it. 

Mr. BLANTON. It is manifestly unfair to punish all of 
the people of Washington and say that they caused this bath- 
ing beach not to be provided with maintenance funds simply 
because certain unauthorized individuals presumed to speak 
for them. The people themselves have been given no hearing, 
but have been denied their rights. I hope the gentleman from 
Illinois before this Congress adjourns will make some pro- 
vision so that this bathing beach can be reopened this summer 
for the benefit of these citizens, many of whom are poor 
people. There are many rich people here, but many of the 
people here who usually enjoy this bathing beach are too poor 
to leaye Washington during the summer and have to stay hère. 
This is one of the hottest places on God’s earth during part 
of the summer, and the people who have to remain here ought 
to be permitted to use this complete bathing bedch and bath- 
houses, now ready for such use. It will only cost a very nomi- 
nal sum to run this beach, and I appeal to the gentleman from 
Illinois to see to it that in one way or another they get the 
necessary money to open the beach and to utilize it this sum- 
mer, for otherwise they will be unauthorized to open it. 

My BYRNS of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, when the District 
of Columbia appropriation bill was pending before the House 
I offered a motion which, if it had been adopted in the House, 
would have eliminated the amount necessary to run the bathing 
beach for the white population and also would have stopped 
the construction of the beach intended for colored persons on 
the other side of the Tidal Basin. I did this because I had 
understood there were a great many people here in the District 
of Columbia who were opposed, for one reason or the other, 
to bathing beaches in the Tidal Basin, and certainly to two 
bathing beaches in the Tidal Basin. I did it because I had 
been advised by physicians that in their judgment it was deétri- 
mental to the health of the people of the District of Columbia 
to have bathing beaches in the Tidal Basin, where from 6,000 
to 20,000 people would bathe every day in the heat of the 
summer, and especially when the only source of fresh water 
was the tide and where it was necessary to use chlorine in 
great quantities in order to keep the water as pure as possible, 
it being admitted by Colone! Sherrill and others that the water 
is not clean. 

This amendment came before the House and I understood 
that my distinguished friend from Texas [Mr. BLANTON] 
voted for it. If I am mistaken in that, the gentleman will 
correct me. 

Mr. BLANTON. I was against mixing up those two beaches 
just like I am against mixing up the two races in any manner 
whatever. We ought to keep the two beaches apart. We 
ought to put a bathing beach for the colored race somewhere 
else, but we ought not to destroy the beach for the white people 
here just because we are against mixing up the two beaches. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. But the gentleman knows it would 
have been absolutely impossible to have prevented the colored 
beach from being put there unless we took away both of them, 


and I felt, in all fairness, that both beaches ought to go, be- 
cause I do not believe the bathing beach for the white people 
ought ever to have been put there in the beginning. It was not 
a matter of prejudice on my part. 

I was against the establishment of either one of the beaches 
in the Tidal Basin, and I felt if we were to eliminate one we 
ought to eliminate both, especially when information had come 
to me that in the case of the death of a boy here of 14 years 
of age there were those who felt that possibly the infection 
from which he died was due to bathing in that basin. I do 
not know whether that is true or not, but I had some infor- 
mation of that kind. 

The amendment was defeated on final vote in the House. 
The gentleman from Texas [Mr. BLANTON] speaks of the posi- 
tion and the attitude of the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. MAD- 
DEN]. I think every one knows that that amendment which 
Was adopted upon a viva voce vote in the Committee of the 
Whole and subsequently in the House, was defeated on a roll 
call by reason of the very strong and aggressive speech made 
by my friend the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mappen]. It 
went to the Senate and the Senate by an overwhelming vote 
on two different occasions voted favorably upon the exact 
amendment which I had offered in the House. It went to con- 
ference and the Senate amendment prevailed and both beaches 
were eliminated. I am for bathing beaches, but if it is im- 
possible in the few short days of this session to provide bath- 
ing beaches somewhere else, I do not think any particular 
harm or injury is going to result, and if my information is cor- 
rect, I would rather see no bathing beaches in the District of 
Columbia than to take the chance of injuring the health of the 
people of this District by haying two bathing beaches in the 
Tidal Basin where people bathe at the rate of 20,000 a day. 

Mr. MADDEN. If the gentleman will yield, we did not have 
bathing beaches anywhere when I was a boy, and we went in 
the water anywhere we could find a suitable place. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. That is true. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of New York. You mean the old deep hole? 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes. Y 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I make this statement in justi- 
fication of the action of those who voted tọ eliminate these 
beaches, 

The Clerk read to page 64, line 23. $ 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr, Chairman, I move to strike 
out the last word. I do this for the purpose of asking unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks in the Record on the bill 
H. R. 12348, which was passed this morning. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Chairman, representing an agri- 
cultural district, I favor all legislation of a sound and eco- 
nomic character beneficial to this great industry. I regret that 
I can not support H. R. 12348, known as the Federal marketing 
act. I supported the Dickinson amendment, which, I think, im- 
proves some features of the bill, and I am glad that if this bill 
is to pass the House, that the Dickinson amendment was 
adopted. The Dickinson amendment, however, does not re- 
move my chief objection to the bill, which is based upon the 
ground that its primary purpose is not to aid the farmer but 
to create another. Federal bureau and increase the army of 
Federal employees. 

It creates two new boards, the Federal cooperative marketing 
board and the cooperative marketing advisory council. The 
Federal cooperative marketing board is to consist of five mem- 
bers, four of whom shall be appointed by the President, and 
the other member to be the Secretary of Agriculture. The ap- 
pointive members of the board are to each receive a salary of 
$10,000 per year and expenses when away from Washington 
on official business. They are authorized to employ a secre- 
tary and such other employees, either clerical, experts, or 
specialists, as may be by them deemed necessary, and an appro- 
priation is authorized of half a million dollars for the first 
year’s expenses of the board. 

In addition to the Federal cooperative marketing board, the 
bill also creates a subsidiary board, called the Cooperative 
marketing advisory council "— 


to ‘consist of representatives of cooperative marketing associations 
actively engaged in marketing their products in interstate commerce in 
each of the following commodities: Dairy products, small grains, large 
grains, cotton, tobacco, hogs, beef cattle, sheep aud wool, citrus fruits, 
potatoes, dried and canned fruits, nuts, apples, pears, and peaches, and 
such additional commodities as may from time to time be deemed 
advisable in the opinion of the Federal cooperative marketing board, 
to be included in order to meet the expanding development of coopera- 
tive marketing and of the various agricultural commodities. 
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The members of this advisory council are chosen by the 
Secretary of Agriculture from nominations made by the various 
cooperative associations throughout the country. The mem- 
hership of this advisory council is not definitely fixed. The 
cooperative associations dealing in each of the commodities 
above named shall have at least one representative thereon, 
and— 


tn the case of dairy products, grains, cotton, tobacco, and other 
widely produced and marketed products, in the discretion of the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, there may be not to exceed three representatives 
for each of such commodities, 


The members of the advisory council are to be paid traveling 
expenses and $25 per day— 


from the time of leaving their home until the return thereto Imme- 
diately thereafter, after performing the necessary services of their 
office, 


The bill seems to contemplate considerable traveling on the 
part of the members of both of these new boards. 

The number of new positions and additional employees 
created by this measure no one can foretell. There will be at 
least 24 members of the advisory council, which can be in- 
creased from time to time, and the marketing board, with its 
five members, is given plenary authority, as heretofore pointed 
out, to create as many positions and employ as many clerical 
specialists and experts as it may deem necessary. 

That the number of new Government employees created by 
this act will be large in the beginning, and will continue to 
grow in numbers from year to year, no one doubts. These 
boards are not temporary creations. The terms of the bill 
indicate their permanency. The full term of office of the mem- 
bers of the board is five years. 

What are these two boards of this new burean to do? How 
will they function, and what powers are conferred upon them? 
The advisory council, it would seem, is in the nature of a 
traveling board of directors, possessing no power, except to 
nominate persons for position on the marketing board and to 
attend meetings of the “council,” which shall be held at least 
twiee a year, the implied purpose of these meetings being 
to counsel the marketing board as to problems of cooperative 
marketing. p 

Three and a half pages of the bill are used in defining the 
powers and duties of the marketing board, which are set 
out in nine small-lettered paragraphs. A multiplicity of 
words is used therein and, like the prayer of the heathen, 
“vain repetitions are used.” Condensing in a few words the 
substance of these lettered paragraphs, they are as follows: 

(a) Authorizes expenditure for all expenses, including trav- 
eling, printing, stationery, office rent, office supplies, and em- 
ployment of such experts, specialists, and other employees as 
are deemed necessary. 3 

(b) Prescribes meetings at least weekly of board. 

(c) To advise and assist the formation of cooperative mar- 
keting associations of producers of farm products, and upon 
application of such associations it shall request the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics of the Department of Agriculture to 
send experts to install systems of accounting, and so forth. 

(d) To advise and cooperate with the Bureau of Agricul- 
iural Economies in ascertaining conditions with regard to co- 
operative marketing. 

(e) To consider questions of policy affecting marketing of 
farm products, and to make recommendations thereof to the 
Secretary of Agriculture, the board “may call upon the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and other departments for assistance and 
cooperation.” 

(f) May investigate conditions of crop production and “ shall 
have the power to advise producers of farm products as to 
the probability of oyerproduction of any commodity.” 

(g) To promote establishment of uniform standards and 
grades where same had not been established, and in so doing 
shall cooperate with the Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 

(h) To discuss, investigate, and perfect a program for the 
development of a more perfect marketing system and more 
efficient marketing by cooperative associations, and so forth; to 
formulate recommendations thereon, and to cooperate with 
State marketing boards, and so forth; to appoint advisory com- 
mittees composed of the board or members of advisory council 
to carry out the purposes of this act. 

(i) The board shall submit an annual detailed report of its 
activities to Congress. 

Summed up in two words, the powers of these two new 
hoards are to investigate and advise with reference to market- 
ing farm products and the organization and operation of co- 
operative marketing associations, What beneficent effect, if 


any, will be accomplished thereby is one of speculation. The 
proponents of the bill claim that it is a panacea, and that it 
will promote and encourage the intelligent and orderly market- 
ing of agricultural products and stabilize the marketing thereof 
through cooperation of producers. This I sincerely hope may 
be the result, but I fear these optimistic forecasts will not be 
fulfilled, 

It is difficult for a layman to see how advice and investiga- 
tion is going to revolutionize the marketing of farm products. 
The subject of agriculture is snch a yital one, and the market- 
ing of the products of the soil plays such a large part in the 
profits realized therefrom, that all efforts to aid therein chal- 
lenges our interest and tempts us to experiment with any pro- 
posed plan. š 

The cooperative marketing movement in some of the com- 
modities is already developed, while with others it is in its 
experimental stage. Whether the Government's intervention 
will aid or hinder the development of cooperative marketing I 
regard as debatable. But waiving that question, and assum- 
ing that this legislation will accomplish all that is claimed for 
it by its friends and most ardent advocates, the practical ques- 
tion remains, Why create new boards to perform functions 
another governmental agency already possesses? 

In the general debate on this bill three members of the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture—which committee considered this bill 
and reported it to the House—admitted that the existing Bu- 
reau of Agricultural Economics of the Department of Agricul- 
ture could well and properly exercise the functions sought 
to be conferred on these new boards, and that their creation 
was therefore unnecessary. These statements were unchal- 
lenged and undisputed and must be accepted as true, and in 
fact a casual reading of the bill will disclose that this claim 
could not be contradicted. In four different sections of the 
bill, enumerating the powers of the new board created by this 
act, (c), (d), (e), and (g), the board is authorized to coop- 
erate with the Bureau of Agricultural Economics of the De- 
partment of Agriculture; the terms of the bill therefore disclose 
the obvious fact that the major functions of the board include 
powers now possessed and exercised by the Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics of the Department of Agriculture. It is 
evident that there will be a duplication of powers conferred. 
The Department of Agriculture, as it is now constituted, in- 
yestigates and advises with reference to marketing problems, 
and a slight increase in their force and a small enlargement of 
the appropriation therefor would doubtless result in the accom- 
plishment of all the purposes sought in the creation of these 
new boards. 

The gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Vorst], a member of 
the Committee on Agriculture, and in my judgment one of the 
best informed men in economics appertaining thereto, in dis- 
cussing this bill last Saturday, said: 


Personally, I think that all the necessary aid could have been given 
by increasing the appropriation which is now given to the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture to foster cooperation, We propose to set up two 
agencies, but I can not oppose this bill because I think there may be 
a better way of accomplishing the purpose. We have in the De- 
partment of Agriculture the finest machinery for helping the coopera- 
tive movement. This new board will have to go along for several 
years before it can assemble the necessary experts already in the 
department, and it is my judgment that if Congress appropriated 
$150,000 to the department for this purpose you could accomplish 
about as much as by the $500,000 provided in this bill, but, of course, 
you would not do it in as spectacular a way or have something 
which you could as specifically label “ farm relief.” 


Are we so afraid of antagonizing the agricultural vote that 
we will pass this bill, when we know that it is only a “ spec- 
tacular measure,” labeled “farm relief,’ and that if any 
good will result therefrom it can be accomplished by increas- 
ing the appropriation of the Department of Agriculture with- 
out ereating these new boards? The American farmer can 
not be so easily fooled as this. They know that the creation 
of permanent and expensive boards to make suggestions and 
give advice will not solve their problems. They have already 
been fed upon advice until the very term itself is distasteful. 
I never hear the word without recalling the definition given 
by one of my constituents. Advice,“ said he, “is seldom 
followed and rarely appreciated.” * 

The administration has waited until the closing days of this 
Congress before permitting us to consider legislation for agri- 
cultural relief, and then we are told that we must take the 
administration’s prescription or none, Legislation affecting mi- 
gratory birds, banking, and the Chinese trading act was con- 
sidered earlier in the session so that if disagreement arose be- 
tween the House and the Senate their differences could be 
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adjusted and legislation could be enacted before adjournment. 
Whether designedly so or not this eleventh-hour consideration 
of agricultural legislation will inevitably result in nothing 
being done at this session of Congress. Such was the program 
of the administration at the first session of the Sixty-eighth 
Congress with reference to agriculture and such was the result. 
History is about to repeat itself. 

But we are told that we must stand by the President in car- 
rying out bis plan for agricultural relief, and that not to do so 
will brand us as obstructionists. I am ready to support the 
President's program when convinced that any measure is 
meritorious. I will not permit my political affiliation or the 
question of party expediency to determine my vote upon this 
matter. I realize full well that the popular thing to do is to 
vote for all legislation labeled “farm relief,” regardless of its 
merit. Popularity thus attained should be transitory. But 
whether that be true or not, the quéstion “Is it popular?” 
shonld always be overshadowed by the greater one, “Is it 
right?“ I am willing, if necessary, to increase the appropria- 
tion for the Department of Agriculture so that cooperative 
marketing and other problems connected therewith may be 
given Federal aid, but I ean not give my consent to create two 
new boards when they are shown to be wholly unnecessary. 

If these boards were temporary, or if their powers would 
not in the future be enlarged, their creation would not be of 
such moment, but a Federal bureau, like a white mule, never 
dies: it grows and enlarges with each succeeding year, and, 
like the infant industries of which we used to hear so much, 
it never becomes full grown, but continues to ery for more 
power and “ more protection.” 

The number of Federal employees is already appalling in its 
magnitude. In a volume entitled “ Federal power,” by Henry 
Litchfield West, published several years ago, the author points 
out the marvelous growth of Federal bureaus and Federal em- 
ployees, It is interesting, however, to note that since the pub- 
lication of that book, the number has greatly increased. Ac- 
cording to a statement issued by the United States Civil Serv- 
ice Commission on June 30, 1924, the aggregate of all per- 
sons in the employ of the Government on that date, includ- 
ing the Army and Navy, was 821,085. If the numbers continue 
to increase as rapidly as in the past, it will not be many years 
until one out of every hundred persons in the United States 
will be on the pay roll of the Federal Government. Í 

The President, in his recent address to the Bureau of the 
Budget, declared that there were now many superfluous em- 
ployees, and yet this act seeks to create positions which we 
know are superfinous even before they are created. 

No wonder the city of Washington continues to grow so 
rapidly. Each Congress leaves as its fruit new departments 
and a horde of new officials. We should recall that one of 
the complaints against King George III, in the Declaration of 
Independence, was that— 


H has erected a multitude of new offices, and sent thither swarms 


of officers to harass our people. = 


If we should write a new Declaration of Independence, and 
J sometimes think that we should, this charge would be one 
of the first declarations against our present Government. 

Believing that the number of Federal bureaus and employees 
should be diminished rather than increased, I can not vote for 
this measure. 

The Clerk proceeded with and completed the reading of the 
bill. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee do 
now rise and report the bill to the House with amendments, 
with the recommendation that the amendments be agreed to 
and that the bill as amended do pass. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. Curxpstom, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that 
that committee had had under consideration the bill II: R. 
12392, the second deficiency bill, and had directed him to re- 
port the same back to the House with sundry amendments, 
with the reeommendation that the amendments be agreed to 
and that the bill as amended do pass. 5 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I move the previous question 
on the bill and amendments to final passage. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. Is a separate vote demanded on any amend- 
ment? * 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I demand a separate vote on 
the so-called Sanders amendment, page 4 of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is a separate vote demanded on any other 
amendment? 


There was no demand for a separate yote on any other 
amendments. 

The other amendments were agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the amendment upon 
which a separate yote is demanded. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 4, after line 6, add a new paragraph, as follows: 

“To make the salary of the Secretary to the President at the rate 
of $10,000 per annum from March 4, 1925, to June 30, 1926, inclusive, 
$3,312.50, and after March 4, 1925, said salary is fixed at the rate of 
$10,000 per annum.” 


The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read 
a third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. Mappen, a motion to reconsider the vote 
whereby the bill was passed was laid on the table. 

HOUR OF MEETING TO-MORROW MORNING—10.30 A. M, 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that when the House adjourns to-night it adjourn to meet at 
10.30 o'clock to-morrow. I would say by way of explanation 
that it will be my intention under such circumstances to ask 
the House to consider first bills on the Consent Calendar 
until 12 o'clock, when we will take up consideration of con- 
ference reports. à 

Mr. WINGO. The gentlenian means to take up the Consent 
Calendar under the general rules governing that calendar? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Yes. 

Mr. WINGO. Beginning where we left off? 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Ohio? 

Mr. BLANTON. Reserving the right to object—and I shall 
not object—I want to ask the gentleman if he will not modify 
his request, and instead of meeting at 10.30 in the morning, 
haye a night session to-morrow night between the hours of 
8 and 11 o'clock. [Laughter.] 

Mr. LONGWORTH. There are certain reasons why I can 
not agree to that. [Laughter.]} 

MUSCLE SHOALS 

Mr. McKENZIE. Mr. Speaker, I present a conference report 
on the bill H. R. 518, Muscle Shoals, and I ask unanimous 
consent that I may withdraw the former conference report. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from IIIinois presents a 


‘conference report on the bill H. R. 518 and asks unanimous 


consent to withdraw the former conference report. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

The conference report is as follows: 


CONFERENCE REPORT 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses on the amendment of the Senate to the bill 
(II. R. 518) to authorize and direct the Secretary of War, 
for national defense in time of war and for the production of 
fertilizers and other useful products in time of peace, to sell 
to Henry Ford, or a corporation to be incorporated by him, 
nitrate plant No. 1, at Sheffield, Ala.; nitrate plant No. 2, at 
Muscle Shoals, Ala.; Waco Quarry, near Russellyille, Ala.: 
steam power plant to be located and constructed at or near 
Lock and Dam No. 17 on the Black Warrior River, Ala., 
with right of way and transmission line to nitrate plant No. 
2, Muscle Shoals, Ala,; and to lease to Henry Ford, or a cor- 
poration to be incorporated by him, Dam No. 2 and Dam No, 3 
(as designated in H. Doc. No. 1262, 64th Cong., Ist sess.), in- 
cluding power stations when constructed as provided herein, 
and for other purposes, haying met, after full and free confer- 
ence have agreed to recommend and do recommend to their 
respective Houses as follows: 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate and agree to the same with an amend- 
ment, as follows: In lieu of the matter proposed by said 
amendment insert: 

“That the United States nitrogen fixation plants Nos. 1 and 
2, located, respeetively, at Sheffield, Ala., and Muscle Shoals, 
Ala., together with all real estate and buildings used in 
connection therewith; all tools, machinery, equipment, acces- 
sories, and materials thereunto belonging; all laboratories and 
plants used as auxiliaries thereto, the Waco limestone quarry 
in Alabama, and any others used as auxiliaries of said nitro- 
gen plants Nos. 1 and 2; also Dams Nos. 2 and 8 located in 
the Tennessee River at Muscle Shoals, their powerhouses, 
their auxiliary steam plants and all of their hydroelectric and 
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operating appurtenances, together with all machines, lands, 
and buildings now owned or hereafter acquired in connection 
therewith, are hereby dedicated and set apart to be used for 
national defense in time of war, and for the production of 
fertilizers and other useful products in time of peace. 

“Src. 2. That whenever, in the national defense, the United 
States shall require all or any part of the operating facilities 
and properties or renewals and additions thereto, described 
and enumerated in the foregoing paragraph of this act, for 
the production of materials necessary in the manufacture of 
explosives or other war materials, then the United States shall 
have the immediate right, upon five days’ notice to any person 
or persons, corporation, or agent, in possession of, controlling, 
or operating said property under any claim or title whatso- 
ever, to take over and operate the same in whole or in part, 
together with the use of all patented processes which the 
United States may need in the operation of said preperty for 
national defense. 

“The foregoing clauses shall not be construed as modified, 
amended, or repealed by any of the subsequent sections or 
paragraphs of this act or by indirection of any other act. 

“Sec. 3. That in order that the United States may have at 
all times an adequate supply of nitrogen for the manufacture 
of powder and other explosives, whether said property is op- 
erated and controlled directly by the Government or its agents, 
lessees, or assigns, under any and all circumstances, at least 
10,000 tons the third year, 20,000 tons the fourth year, 30,000 
tons the fifth year, and thereafter 40,000 tons of fixed nitro- 
gen must be produced annually at nitrogen fixation plant 
No. 2, or its equivalent, and no lease, transfer, or assignment 
of said property shall be legal or binding on the United 
States unless such adequate annual production of fixed nitro- 
gen is guaranteed in such lease, transfer, or assignment. 

“Sec, 4. That since the production and manufacture of 
commercial fertilizers is the largest consumer of fixed nitro- 
gen in time of peace, and its manufacture, sale, and distribu- 
tion to farmers and other users at fair prices and without 
excessive profits in large quantities throughout the country 
is only second in importance to the national defense in time 
of war, the production of fixed nitrogen as provided for in this 
act shall be used, when not required for national defense, 
in the manufacture of commercial fertilizers. In order that 
the experiments heretofore ordered made may have a prac- 
tical demonstration, and to carry out the purposes of this 
act, the lessee or the corporation shall manufacture nitrogen 
and other commercial fertilizers, mixed or unmixed, and with 
or without filler, on the property hereinbefore enumerated, 
or at such other plant or plants near thereto as it may con- 
struct, using the most economic source of power available, 
with an annual production of these fertilizers that shall con- 
tain fixed nitrogen of at least 10,000 tons the third year, 
20,000 tons the fourth year, 30,000 tons the fifth year, and 
40,000 tons the sixth year. 

“The farmers and other users of fertilizer shall be sup- 
plied with fertilizers at prices which shall not exceed 8 per 
eent above the fair annual cost of production. 

“Sec. 5. That the President is hereby authorized and em- 
powered to lease the properties, enumerated under section 
1 of this act as a whole, with proper guaranties for the per- 
formance of the terms of the lease, for a period not to ex- 
ceed 50 years: Provided, That said lease shall be made only 
to an American citizen, or citizens, or to an American owned, 
officered, and controlled corporation; and, if leased, in the 
event at any time the ownership in fact or the control of 
such corporation should directly or indirectly come into the 
hands of an alien or aliens, or into the hands of an alien 
owned or controlled corporation or organization, then said 
lease shall at once terminate and the properties be restored 
to the United States. The Attorney General of the United 
States is given full power and authority, and it is hereby 
made his duty to proceed at once in the courts for cancellation 
of said lease in the event said properties are found to be 
alien owned or controlled and are not yoluntarily restored. 
The lessee shall be required and obligated to earry out in 
the production of nitrogen and the manufacture and sale of 
commercial fertilizer the purposes and terms enumerated in 
sections 1, 2, 3, and 4 of this act and such other terms not 
inconsistent therewith as may be agreed to in the lease con- 
tract. The lessee shall pay an annual rental for the use of 
said property an amount that shall not be less than 4 per 
cent on the total sum of money expended in the building and 
construction of Dam No. 2 and Dam No. 3, when completed, 
at Muscle Shoals and the purchase and emplacement of all 
works and machinery built or installed in connection there- 
with for the production of hydroelectric power: Provided, 


however, That no interest payment shall be required upon 
the cost of the locks at Dam No. 2 and Dam No. 3. The 
lease shall also provide the terms and conditions under which 
the lessee may sell and dispose of the surplus electric power 
created at said plants. The lease shall also provide for the 
protection of navigation at said Dam No. 2 and Dam No. 3, 
when completed, and the operation of the locks connected 
therewith. The lease contemplated in this section shall be 
made with the understanding that the United States shall 
complete and have ready for operation Dam No. 2 and the 
locks connected therewith, together with the plants and ma- 
chinery for the production of electric power, and that after 
the lease is ‘entered into the lessee shall maintain the prop- 
erty covered by the lease in good repair and working con- 
dition for the term of the contract. 

“Time shall be made of the essence of the contract herein 
provided for, and failure on the part of the lessee to comply 
with the terms of said contract shall render the same termi- 
nable at the option of the United States, provided that written 
notice of the exercise of such option shall be served upon the 
lessee at any time within one year following any breach of 
said contract. Whereupon the property covered by said lease 
shall be turned over, without expense, to the United States 
upon demand, and said lessee shall be Hable for any damage 
sustained by the United States as a consequence of said lease 
and the acts of said lessee. 

“Sec. 6. That in the event the President is unable to make 
a lease under the terms of the power herein granted to him be- 
fore the Ist day of December, 1925, then the United States 
shall maintain and operate said properties described in section 
1, in compliance with the terms and conditions set forth in sec- 
tions 1, 2, 3, and 4 of this act, and under the power and au- 
thority prescribed and granted in the following sections of 
this act. 

“ Sec. 7. That the President is hereby authorized and empow- 
ered to designate any five persons to act as an organization 
committee for the purpose of organizing a corporation under 
authority of, and for the purposes enumerated in, this act. 

“ ORGANIZATION 


The persons so designated shall, under their seals, make an 
organization certificate, which shall specifically state the name 
of the corporation to be organized, the place in which its prin- 
cipal office is to be located, the amount of capital stock, and 
the number of shares into which the same is divided, and the 
fact that the certificate is made to enable the corporation 
formed to avail itself of the advantages of this act. The name 
of the corporation shall be the Muscle Shoals Corporation. 

“The said organization certificate shall be acknowledged 
before a judge of some court of record or notary public, and 
shall be, together with acknowledgment thereof, authenticated 
by the seal of such notary or court, transmitted to the Presi- 
dent, who shall file, record, and carefully preserve the same in 
his office. Upon the filing of such certificate with the President 
as aforesaid, the said corporation shall become a body corpo- 
rate, and as such, and in the name the Muscle Shoals Corpora- 
tion, have power— 

“First. To adopt and use a corporate seal; 

“Second. To have succession for a period of 50 years from 
its organization, unless it is sooner dissolved by an act of 
Congress, or unless its franchise becomes forfeited by some 
violation of law; 

“Third. To make contracts, and no such contract shall ex- 
tend beyond the period of the life of the corporation ; 

Fourth. To sue and be sued; complain, and defend in any 
court of law or equity; 

“ Fifth. To appoint by its board of directors such officers and 
employees as are not otherwise provided for in this act; to 
define their duties, to fix their salaries, in its discretion to re- 
quire bonds of any of them, and to fix the penalty thereof, and 
to dismiss at pleasure any of such officers or employees; 

“Sixth. To prescribe by its board of directors by-laws not 
inconsistent with law regulating the manner in which its gen- 
eral business may be conducted and the privileges granted to 
it by law may be exercised and enjoyed; 

“Seventh. To exercise by its board of directors or duly 
authorized officers or agents all powers specifically granted by. 
the provisions of this act and such incidental powers as shall 
be necessary to carry on the business for which it is incorpo- 
rated within the limitations prescribed by this act, but such 
corporation shall transact no business except such as is inci- 
dental and necessary preliminary to its organization until it 
has been authorized by the President to commence business 
under the provisions of this act. 

“The corporation shall be conducted under the supervision 
and control of a board of directors consisting of five members, 
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to be selected by the President. The directors so appointed 
shall hold office at the pleasure of the President. The Presi- 
dent shall designate a chairman of the board, who shall have 
power to designate one of the others as vice chairman. The 
vice chairman shall perform the duties of chairman in the 
absence of the chairman. Not more than two of such directors 
shall be appointed from officers in the War Department, 

“The board of directors shall perform the duties usually 
appertaining to the office of directors of private corporations 
and such other duties as are prescribed by law. 


t POWERS OF THE CORPORATION 


“The corporation shall have power— 

“(a) To purchase, acquire, operate, and develop in the man- 
ner prescribed by this act and subject to the limitations and 
restrictions thereof the following properties owned by the 
United States: 

“1. United States nitrogen-fixation plants Nos. 1 and 2 lo- 
cated, respectively, at Sheffield, Ala., and Muscle Shoals, Ala., 
together with (a) all real estate used in connection therewith ; 
(b) all tools, machinery, equipment, accessories, and materials 
thereunto belonging; (e) all laboratories and plants used as 
auxiliaries thereto, the Waco limestone quarry in Alabama, 
Dam No. 2 at Muscle Shoals and the hydroelectric power plant 
connected therewith, together with the steam plants used as 
auxiliaries of the United States nitrogen-fixation plants Nos. 
1 and 2, together with all other property described in section 1 
of this act. 

“9 To construct, purchase, maintain, and operate all such 
buildings, plants, and machinery as may be necessary for the 
production, manufacture, sale, and distribution of fixed nitro- 
gen and other forms of commercial fextilizer. 

“3, Any other plants or parts of plant, equipment, accesso- 
ries, or other properties belonging to the United States, which 
are under the direct control of the President or of the War De- 
partment, and which the President may deem it advisable to 
trumster, conyey, or deliver to said corporation for use in con- 
nection with any of the purposes of this act or for any pur- 
pose incidental thereto. 

„(b) To acquire, establish, maintain, and operate such other 
laboratories and experimental plants as may be deemed neces- 
sary or advisable to assist it in furnishing to the United 
States Government and others, at all times, nitrogen products 
for military or other purposes in the most economical manner 
and of the highest standard of efficiency. 

“(c) To sell to the United States such nitrogen products as 
may be manufactured by said corporation for military or other 
purposes. - 

“(d) To sell any or all of its products not required by the 
United States to producers or users of fertilizers or to others: 
Provided, That in the sale of such products not required by 
the United States Government preference shall be given to 
those persons engaged in agriculture: Provided further, That 
if such products are sold to others than users of fertilizers 
the corporation shall require as a condition of such sale, the 
consent of the purchaser to the regulation by the corporation 
of the prices to be charged users for the product so purchased 
or any product of which the product purchased from the cor- 
poration shall form an ingredient. 


“(e) The operation of the hydroelectric power plant and 


steam power plants at Muscle Shoals and the use and sale of 
the electric power to be developed therefrom that is not re- 
quired to carry out the terms imposed by sections 1, 2, 3, and 
4 of this act. 

“(f) To enter into such agreements and reciprocal relations 
with others as may be deemed necessary or desirable to facili- 
tate the production and sale of nitrogen products on the most 
scientific and economic basis. 

„(g) To purchase, lease, or otherwise acquire United States 
or foreign patents and processes or the right to use such pat- 
ents or processes. 

„(h) To obtain from the United States or from foreign gov- 
ernments patents for discoveries or inventions of its officers 
or employees as a condition of their employment to enter into 
agreements with the company that the patents for all such 
discoveries or inventions shall be and become in whole or in 
part the property of the corporation. 

“(i) To assume any or all obligations of the United States 
entered into in connection with the construction, maintenance, 
and operation of the plants to be transferred to the corporation 
under the provisions of this act. 

„(J) To deposit its funds in any Federal reserve banks or 
with any member bank of the Federal reserve system, 
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„(k) To sell and export any of its surplus products not 
purchased by the United States or by persons, firms, or corpo- 
rations within the United States. 

“(1) To invest any surplus of available funds not immedl- 
ately used for the operation, construction, or maintenance of 
its plants or properties in United States bonds or other securi- 
ties issued by the United States. 

“(m) To lease or purchase such buildings or properties as 
may be deemed necessary or advisable for the administration 
of the affairs of the corporation or for carrying out the pur- 
poses of this act; and with the approval of the President. to 
lease to other persons, firms, or corporations, or to enter into 
agreements with others for the operation of such properties 
not used or needed for the purposes named herein. In the 
operation, maintenance, and development of the plants pur- 
chased or acquired under this act the corporation shall be 
free from the limitations or restrictions imposed by the act 
of June 3, 1916, and shall be subject only to the limitations 
and restrictions of this act. 


“CAPITAL STOCK AND BONDS 


“The capital stock of the corporation shall consist of 100 
shares of common stock of no par value. The corporation 
shall also issue an amount of 20-year bonds bearing interest 
at the rate not exceeding 5 per centum per annum which shall 
be a first lien on the property of the corporation and in an 
amount not to exceed $50,000,000, to be sold from time to 
time as needed to carry out the purpose of this act: Provided, 
That the principal and interest of said bonds shall be paid by 
the Secretary of the Treasury out of funds in the Treasury 
not otherwise appropriated upon default at any time in pay- 
ment as herein provided by the corporation. The terms for the 
sale of said bonds shall be approved by the President. 

In exchange for the properties purchased or acquired from 
the United States and from time to time transferred, conveyed, 
or delivered to the corporation by the President or the Secre- 
tary of War, and for all unexpended balances now under 
the control of the Secretary of War and applicable to the 
nitrate plants at or near Muscle Shoals, Ala., the corporation 
shall cause to be executed and delivered to the President a 
certificate for all of the common stock of the corporation. The 
certificate shall be evidence of the ownership by the United 
States of all stocks of the corporation. 

In consideration of the issuance of such common stock to 
the President, the President is authorized and empowered to 
transfer, convey, and deliver to the corporation all of the 
real estate, buildings, tools, equipment, supplies, and other 
properties, belonging to, used by, or appertaining to the plants 
and properties to be acquired by the corporation under the 
terms of this act, and to transfer, convey, and deliver as and 
when he may deem it advisable any other equipment, acces- 
sories, plants, or parts of plants, or other property referred to 
in this act, and which the corporation is authorized to ae- 
quire or purchase from the United States under its provisions. 


“ DISTRIBUTION OF EARNINGS 


„All net earnings of the corporations not required for its 
organization, operation, and development shall be used— 

“ (a) To pay interest on the bonds and create a fund for 
their payment; ; 
(b) To develop and improve its plants and equipment; 

„(e) To create a reserve or surplus fund until such fund 
amounts to $2,500,000; $ 

“ (d) The remainder to be paid as dividends on the stock 
into the Treasury of the United States as miscellaneous 
receipts. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

“The corporation shall not have power to mortgage or pledge 
its assets, or to issue bonds secured by any of its properties, 
except as hereinbefore provided. 

“The United States shall not be liable for any debts, obli- 
gations, or other liabilities of the corporation except the 
principal and interest of the bond issue herein provided for. 

“The corporation and all of its assets shall be deemed and 
held to be instrumentalities of the United States, and as such 
they and the income derived therefrom shall be exempt from 
Federal, State, and local taxation. The directors, officers, 
attorneys, experts, assistants, clerks, agents, and other em- 
ployees of the corporation shall not be officers or employees of 
the United States within the meaning of any statutes of the 
United States, and the property and moneys belonging to said 
corporation, acquired from the United States or from others, 
shall not be deemed to be the property and money of the United 
States within the meaning of any statutes of the United States. 
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“The accounts of the corporation shall be andited under the 
regulations to be prescribed by the President, who shall annu- 
ally report to Congress a detailed statement of the fiscal opera- 
tions of said corporation. 

“ Sec. 8. That the President is hereby authorized to complete 
the construction of Dam No. 8 and the necessary approach to 
the locks in Dam No. 2 in the Tennessee River at or near 
Muscle Shoals, Ala., in accordance with report submitted in 
House Document 1262, Sixty-fourth Congress, first session: 
Provided, That the President may, in his discretion, make such 
modifieations in the plans presented in such report as he may 
deem advisable in the interest of power or navigation, and 
the President is hereby authorized to include Dam No. 3, when 
completed, in the same lease with Dam No. 2, and, except as 
otherwise indicated, said lease shall be under the same terms 
as are herein specified for said Dam No. 2. 

“Sec. 9. The surplus power not required under the terms of 
this act for the manufacture of nitrogen, fertilizer, or materials 
which are used or included in the manufacture of mixed fer- 
tilizer shall be sold for distribution. . 

„Sud. 10. That as a condition of any lease, entered into under 
the provisions of this act, every lessee hereunder which is a 
public-service corporation, or a person, association, or corpora- 
tion developing, transmitting, or distributing power under the 
lessee either immediately or otherwise, for sale or use in public 
service, shall abide by such reasonable regulation of the serv- 
jees rendered to customers or consumers of power, and of rates 
and charges of payment thereof, as may from time to time be 
prescribed by any duly constituted agency of the State in 
which the service is rendered or the rate charged. That in 
ease of the development, transmission, or distribution, or use in 
publie service of power by any lessee hereunder or by its cus- 
tomer engaged in public service within a State which has not 
authorized and empowered a commission or other agency or 
agencies within said State to regulate and control the services 
to be rendered by such lessee or by its customer engaged in 
public service, or the rates and charges of payment thereof, or 


the amount or character of securities to be issued by any of 


said parties, it is agreed as a condition of such lease that juris- 
diction is hereby conferred upon the commission created by the 
act of Congress approved June 10, 1920, upon complaint of any 
person aggrieved or upon its initiative, to exercise such regula- 
tion and control until such time as the State shall have provided 
a commission or other authority for such regulation and con- 
trol: Provided, That the jurisdiction of the commission shall 
cease and determine as to each specific matter of regulation 
and control prescribed in this section as soon as the State shall 
have provided a commission or other authority for the regula- 
tion and control of that specific matter. 

“Sec. 11. That when said power or any part thereof shall 
enter into intérstate or foreign commerce the rates charged and 
the service rendered by any such lessee, or by any subsidiary 
corporation, the stock of which is owned or controlled directly 
or indirectly by such lessee, or by any person, corporation, or 
association purchasing power from such lessee for sale and dis- 
tribution or use in publie service shall be reasonable, nondis- 
criminatory, and just to the customer and all unreasonable 
discriminatory and unjust rates or services are hereby pro- 
hibited and declared to be unlawful; and whenever any of the 
States directly concerned has not provided a commission or 
other authority to enforce the requirements of this section 
within such State or to regulate and control the amount and 
character of securities to be issued by any of such parties or 
such States are unable to agree through their properly consti- 
tuted authorities on the services to be rendered or on the rates 
or charges of payment therefor, or on the amount or character 
of securities to be issued by any of said parties, jurisdiction is 
hereby conferred upon the said commission, upon complaint of 
any person aggrieved, upon the request of any State concerned, 
or upon its own initiative to enforce the provisions of this sec- 
tion, to regulate and control so much of the services rendered, 
and of the rates and charges of payment therefor as constitute 
interstate or foreign commerce and to regulate the issuance of 
securities by the parties included within this section, and se- 
curities issued by the lessee subject to such regulations shall be 
allowed only for the bona fide purpose of financing and con- 
ducting the business of such lessee. 

“The administration of the provisions of this section, so far 
as applicable, shall be according to the procedure and practice 


in fixing and regulating the rates, charges, and practices of 


railroad companies as provided for in the act to regulate com- 
meree, approved February 4, 1887, as amended, and that the 
parties subject to such regulation shall have the same rights 
of hearing, defense, and review as said companies in such cases. 


“In any valuation hereunder for purposes of rate making 
no value shall be claimed or allowed for the rights granted by 
this act or under any lease executed thereunder. 

“Sec. 12. If any clause, sentence, paragraph, or part of this 
act shall for any reason be adjudged by any court of competent 
jurisdiction to be inyalid, such judgment shall be confined in 
its operation te the clause, sentence, paragraph, or part thereof 
directly involved in the controversy in which such judgment 
shall have been rendered. 5 a 

“Sec. 13. That in order that farmers and other users of fer- 
tilizer may be supplied with fertilizers at a maximum net 
profit not exceeding 8 per cent annually upon the fair annual 
cost of production, the lessee shall agree to the creation of a 
board of not more than nine (9) voting members, chosen as 
follows: The three (3) leading representative farm organiza- 
tions, national in fact, namely the American Farm Bureau 
Federation, the National Grange, the Farmers’ Educational 
and Cooperative Union of America, or their successor or suc- 
cessors (said successor or successors to be determined, in case 
of controversy, by the Secretary of Agriculture), shall each 
designate not more than seven (7) candidates for said board in 
the first instance and thereafter, for succession in office, not 
more than three (3) candidates. The President shall select for 
membership on this board not more than seven (7) of these 
candidates, selected to give representation to each of the above- 
mentioned organizations, and there shall be two voting mem- 
bers of said board selected by the lessee: Provided, That not 
more than one shall be selected by the President from the 
same State: Provided further, That if either or any of said 
farm organizations or its or their successors by reason of the 
expiration of its or their charter or ceasing to function or 
failing to maintain its organization or for any cause or reason 
should decline, fail, or neglect to make such designations, then 


the Secretary of Agriculture shall make such designation or 


designations for such or all of said organizations as may so 
decline, fail, or neglect to make such designation; and if, Such 
designation is made by the Secretary of Agriculture for only 
one or two of said organizations, then such designation shall be 
made so as to give the remaining organization or organizations 
the same right and in the same proportion to designate candi- 
dates for said board as in the first instance and just as though 
all of said organizations were making such designation: Pro- 
vided, however, That a failure to make designations, at any 
one time shall not thereafter deprive any organization of its 
original rights under this section: And provided further, That 
the terms of office of the first seven candidates selected by the 
President on the designation of said farm organizations shall 
be as follows: Two for a period of two years, two for a period 
of four years, and the remaining three for a period of six 
years, and thereafter the nominations fer membership on said 
beard made by the President, except for unexpired terms, 
shall be for six years each. None of the members of said 
board shall draw compensation from the Government, except 
that any which may be nominated on the designation of the 
Secretary of Agriculture under the provisions hereof shall 
receive from the Government their actual expenses while en- 
gaged in work on said board. A representative of the Bureau 
of Markets, Department of Agriculture, or its legal successor, 
to be appointed by the President, shall also be a member of 
the board serving in an advisory capacity without the right to 
vote. The said board shall employ a competent and disin- 
terested firm of certified public accountants satisfactory to the 
lessee, which accountants shall determine for the said board 
what has been the cost of manufacture and sale of fertilizer 
products and the price which has been charged therefor. The 
said board shall have authority if necessary, for the purpose 
of limiting the annual profit to 8 per cent as aforesaid, to 
regulate the price at which said fertilizers may be sold by the 
lessee. The said firm of certified public accountants for these 
purposes shall have access to the books and records of the 
company at any reasonable time. In order that such fertilizer 
products may be fairly distributed and economically purchased 
by farmers and other users thereof, the said board shall deter- 
mine the equitable territorial distribution of the same and may 
in its discretion make reasonable regulation for the sale of all 
or a portion of such products by thé company to farmers, their 
agencies or organizations. 

“Sec. 14. That no lease made under the terms of this act 
shall be transferred without the approval of the President of 
the United States. 

“Seo. 15. That all laws and parts of laws in conflict here- 
with be, and the same are hereby, repealed.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 
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* * 
That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate to the title and agree to the same. 
Jonn C. MCKENZIE, 
Joun M. MORIN, 
Percy E. QUIN, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


Henry W. KEYES, 

W. B. MCKINLEY, 

JoHN B. KENDRICK, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 


DEATH OF AN EX-MEMBER 


Mr. ALLEN. Mr. Speaker, it is with deep regret that I 
communicate to the House the death of an ex-Member of this 
House, the Hon. George C. Sturgis, of Morgantown, W. Va., 
who served in this House from 1907 to 1911. 


COOPERATIVE MARKETING BILL 


Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp on the cooperative mar- 
keting bill. 

The SPHAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA, Mr. Speaker— 


What man is there of you, whom if the farmer asked relief, will he 
give him a resolution? 
Or if he asked for help, will he give him a Farmer's Bulletin? 
(Congress, LX VIII, H. R. 12348.) 


As a Member representing a city district, perhaps I am not 
supposed to speak on this bill. The city viewpoint may be not 
wanted in the consideration of legislation affecting the farmer. 
I feel that we should have a hearing. I know that we are 
concerned. I believe that not only Members representing 
agricultural districts should take an interest and study legis- 
lation concerning the farmer, but that Members from industrial 
centers should devote as much time and thought to such 
measures because it affects the consumer as much as the pro- 
ducer. I have always believed that it was a mistake to pack 
the Committee on Agriculture with Members from rural dis- 
tricts, as I believe it is a mistake to have every member of 
the Committee on the Judiciary a lawyer. It seems to me that at 
least one-third of the members on the Committee of Agricul- 
ture should come from industrial centers. It might do some 
good. Surely it can do no harm. Perhaps an exchange of 
views might do good. Surely we can do no less than what 
has been accomplished for the farmer to date. 

That the farmer finds himself to-day in a sorry plight we do 
not require an expert on agriculture to tell us. That nothing 
substantial will be done for him by the present Congress is just 
as certain. The trouble seems to be that a great deal of poli- 
tics enter into discussions of these farm problems. I make that 
statement from the remarks coming from Members on both 
sides of the aisle representing both major political parties. A 
mere and casual reading of the debate under consideration will 
convince any impartial reader that this subject simply reeks 
with polities. While one party vociferously proclaims his 
friendship for the farmer, the other party as vociferously 
shouts that nothing has been done for the farmer, and the poor 
farmer continues to suffer in silence. Gentlemen, you can not 
treat this problem as a political subject. You can not consider 
it as a vocational subject. It is an economic problem, a problem 
which goes to the very root of our whole economic system. As 
long as you seek to treat it politically, vocationally, or as a 
class problem, or to bring relief by any makeshift, half-baked 
Proposition, the plight of the farmer will continue, he will be- 
come even more poor, while those who thrive on his exploitation 
will become more powerful and richer. 

I can imagine some of my good, conservative friends who are 
always helping the farmer in their speeches decry my observa- 
tions as radical. Before I proceed any further just let me 
read what Mr. B. F. Yoakum quotes the Department of Agri- 
ture through its Market News Service as saying concerning the 
condition and the situation of the American farmer: 


The hard situation in which the farmers of the United States have 
been placed during the past three years has caused a shifting in 
the foundations of our national life which ought to concern, not 
farmers alone or even Mainly, but all the people of every occupation 
who are interested in preserving American Government and American 
life as they have always existed. 

The farm probleuw, essentially, is not a class problem, but a national 
problem, 


Unless the right solution is found, business and industry and the 
domestic and laboring conditions of the cities will suffer, in the end, 
yery much more than the farmers do. For the fountain from which 
the cities suck their sustenance is being dried up. 

The best estimates obtainable show that about 1,200,000 farmers 
have been driven out of business. Some of thenr continue on the 
farms as tenants or economic slaves. 


I am therefore vitally interested, first, I do not want to 
see our farmers, as the Department of Agriculture prophecied, 
become tenants, serfs, or economic slaves. We have too many 
economic slaves in this country already. I know that the 
moment the farmer ceases to produce in this country, the 
people of my city will be compelled to cease eating. The 
trouble has been that you separate two problems which must 
go together, that of production and consumption. You can 
not accord relief to the farmer unless you carry out your idea 
of the general scheme so that it will bring a corresponding 
relief to the consumers in the industrial centers. What is the 
Situation to-day? 

This country, blessed with a fertile soil, fortunate in its 
crops, produces sufficient food for all of her people without 
the necessity of importing a single ounce of food from any other 
country. Yet in my city prices of the ordinary necessaries of 
life, such as bread, meat, potatoes, milk, are so high that the 
so-called American menu required by the American standard 
of living has disappeared from the tables of the hard-working 
people of the industrial centers. On the other hand, the farmer, 
the producer, is getting but an infinitesimal proportion of the 
high prices that are paid by the consumers. Yet the farmer is 
required to pay the high prices caused by the high price of 
living for the manufactured goods which the consumers of his 
products are making—shoes, clothes, agricultural implements. 
In other words, the farmer in the districts and the wage 
earners in the cities get it coming and going. The vast differ- 
ence between what the farmer gets and what the consumers 
pay and the consumers’ wages and the price which the farmer 
has to pay for manufactured goods goes to that fortunate privi- 
leged minor minority known as the middlemen, the bankers, 
the manipulators of politics, and the coupon cutters. The prob- 
lem, gentlemen, is economic and, as the Department of Agri- 
culture says, “national in its scope.” The hand that lifts the 
tape of the ticker makes more than the hand that pushes the 
plow. 

I voted for the bill as amended by the Dickinson amendment. 
I do it in deference to my colleagues who believe in it. I am 
net hopeful that it will do any good. In fact, now, I predict 
that if this measure becomes a law the next session of Congress 
we will haye the proof absolute that it brought no relief. There 
is organized buying; yes. There is very little organized selling, 
it is true. But, gentlemen, organized buying was not brouglit 
about by legislation. 

You can not bring about organized selling by legislation of 
this kind. Cooperative marketing, organized selling, must be 
spontaneous, voluntary. It requires education. It requires 
willingness to cooperate. No commission of jobholders here in 
Washington will be able to do it. They will not be able even 
to scratch the surface. Do you not see that the farmer is at a 
disadvantage? Distantly located from each other, financially 
embarrassed, limited in time, the farmer must have absolute 
confidence with other farmers in pooling his crops, and some of 
them have been badly stung in the past. Yet I believe that not 
until we have organized selling, as well organized and directed 
and as powerful and as scientific as organized buying, all the 
legislation which is attempted to bring it about will not do the 
thing. 

We hear now talk of limiting the production. I have heard 
it stated on the floor of this House time and time again that 
we can not alter the principle of supply and demand. Gentle- 
men, I say to you that the original theory of supply and demand 
can not be applied any longer. The theory of supply and de- 
mand was sound at one time, When it was stated as a sound 
economic principle bear in mind that there were no railroads, 
no telegraph wires, no radios, no cold storage, no warehouses, 
no stock tickers. Then when the harvesting season ended the 
farmer was compelled to sell, the consumers were compelled to 
buy their needs for that season. Any oversupply meant a dead 
loss, because there were no places to store it or to preserve the 
crops. An undersupply meant privation, lack of food to the 


consumers, because there were no reserves to draw from. 
Prices could then adjust themselves, How different to-day. 
Why, the brokers and middlemen and speculators in food in 
their well-appointed, luxurious offices at Chicago, New York, 
Kansas City, and other cities, receiving cables, telegrams, wire- 
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less messages every hour, know if it is raining in Australia and 
anywhere else and what effect it will have on the crops three or 
six weeks later. They know if there is a frost down in South 
Amerfca and how it will affect the crops; they know exactly 
how many heads of cattle are available in Texas, in Argentina, 
everywhere in the whole world. What does the individual 
farmer know about it? Why, just before the time comes for 
the farmer to sell they have another institution which did not 
exist at the time your supply and demand principle was in- 
voked ; they have the stock market, the grain market, the cotton 
market, the livestock market, with their never-ceasing tickers 
working all the time. Just before the farmer sells out go the 
bears and down go the prices. The prices are kept down; 
bulletins are flashed over the country of overproduction, of | 
great supply of wheat in Canada, overabundance of cattle in | 
Argentina, of great amounts of cotton in Egypt; down, down, | 
down go the prices; and when organized buying is through | 
with its job, when wheat is put away in elevators or is ground | 
into flour and carefully placed in storages, when the cattle is | 
slanghtered and put in cold storage, when it is all garnered, | 
quartered, and controlled, then what happens? From these | 
same offices the bulls are sent out. Then we get more bulletins | 
that the crop in Argentina was a disappointment, that Canadian | 
wheat has failed, that the cotton in Egypt is of bad quality. | 
Up, up, up go the prices, and the consumers pay. How are you 
going to change that condition by a bill creating a Federal | 
cooperative marketing board of five members? You are not 
going to do it. What is the remedy? That is a fair question. 
Cooperative marketing has worked out well in Denmark. 

But there are less tickers, gamblers, bourses, grain exchanges | 
in Denmark than in any other country. In other words, there is 
less gambling in food in Denmark than in any other country. | 
Farmers are more prosperous in Denmark. But there are less | 
millionaires in proportion to population than in the United | 
States. Freight rates are less in Denmark, but there is less | 
watered stock on railroads in Denmark than in the United | 
States. Cooperative marketing was brought about in Den- | 


tion of the farmer becomes more critical, so is the time more 
rapidly approaching when there must be an economic readjust- 
ment. A readjustment that will take into consideration the 
new agencies brought about by the development of science, 
chemistry, engineering, transportation, and communication. 
We must first place the farmer in a position of obtaining infor- 
mation as quickly and as accurately as the food speculator or 
the market gambler. We must bring down the freight rates, 
and this can be done by actual physical valuation of the prop- 
erty of the railroads and establish what constitutes in our 
modern times a fair return on money, It will then be necessary 
to control and devise means to have the farmer participate in 
the advantages of storage, preserved, or conserved production. 
Wholesale terminal markets should be owned and operated by 
municipalities. Gentlemen, sooner or later Congress will be 
compelled to treat this subject scientifically by going to the very 
root. When that is done, the whole economic system will be 
involved. Not until we do have the courage to admit that our 
economic system requires readjustment will there be any help 
for the farmers. 
COTTON STATISTICS REPORT 


Mr. JONES. Mr. Speaker, yesterday the Senate passed a 
concurrent resolution, No. 36, providing for an inquiry on 
certain cotton statistics reports. That resolution came over 
to the House. It would naturally be referred to the Commit- 
tee on Rules, and I understand has been so referred. I ask 
unanimous consent that it be rereferred from that committee 
to the Committee on Agriculture, as the matter was handled 
by the Committee on Agriculture in the Senate. 

The SPEAKER. Has the gentieman consulted with the 
chairman of the Committee on Rules? 

Mr. JONES. I have not. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks that would better be 
done first. * 


THE REPUBLICAN PROGRAM FOR THE IMMEDIATE FUTURE 
Mr. RAINEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 


mark voluntarily. It was easier there. The farmers of Den- extend my remarks in the RECORD. 


mark were not up against such a highly specialized, politically 
powerful, financially strong buying organization as we have in 
the United States. I therefore can not become enthusiastic or 
yery hopeful that we are giving the farmer the relief which 
he needs by the passage of either the Hangen bill or the Dick- 
inson amendment. 

Gentlemen, I for one do not pretend to be the champion of 
the farmer. I do insist on being truthful. I want to do and 
1 will do all I can for him. Permit me to say, though, that I 
grow very tired in hearing the poor farmer brought in on the 
floor of this House as a justification for either voting for a 
bill or voting against a bill. It seems to me that the farmer 
has been overplayed in this House and it is about time to stop 
using the farmer as a pretense. 

I realize that any Member on the floor might say now that 
you have criticized these bills, what is your remedy? I do 
not claim to have a made-to-order remedy for the farmers of 
this country. I do claim to have sufficient knowiedge of con- 
ditions in this country to know that we are not going about it 
in the right way. I do not approve of simply going through 
the motions of bringing relief to the farmer, or, as is more 
elegantly stated in the words which have become popular of | 
late, making a legislative gesture. I would go to the very 
bottom of the problem. First, the value of money and what 
it expects is out of all proportion to that which labor con- 
tributes. I mean that the interest which the farmer must pay 
on his mortgage for money, the returns which the farmer must 
pay for the investment on railroads on his freight is out of 
proportion to the labor, effort, and time the farmer con- 
tributes. I believe that the returns made to the middleman 
for his part in the distribution is likewise out of all propor- 
tion to that which he contributes. Also the development in 
the art of food conservation, such as storages, warehouses, 
and cold storages, should not be utilized entirely for the benefit 
of the speculator. In other words, they who have the power to 
take advantage of the necessity of the farmer to immediately 
sell and at the same time artificially control the market prices 
by means of a stock ticker and place the farmers accumulated 
labor in storage, there to be held and released in such quanti- 
ties as to maintain a likewise artificially fixed selling price 
are the first who should be curbed and who require legislation 
to control their activities, To fix the real: value of money 
required for the harvesting, transportation, and marketing is 
fundamental. 

It is impossible to do that in this Congress. It will be im- 
possible to do it in the next Congress and perhaps for many | 
Congresses to come, It will have to be done, and as the condi- | 


The SPEAKER, Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RAINEY. Mr. Speaker, the Republican program for the 
immediate future is now clearly revealed. In the near future 
the Mellon plan,” which has heretofore so signally failed, is 
to be adopted. We are now functioning under a Democratic 
revenue plan, and the present apparent prosperity has occurred 
under the Democratic plan of revenue taxation which in the 
last Congress was substituted for the Republican Mellon 
plan.” A majority of 7,000,000 in the elections last fall has 
made possible the quick development of the program which is 
now so apparent. The Republican Party, under the leadership 
of Andrew W. Mellon and the other multimillionaires who con- 
trol now the Republican organization, expect in the next ses- 
sion of Congress to accomplish the following: 
ve The repeal of the publicity features of the income tax 

Ws. 

2. The adoption of the “Mellon plan” with its reduction of 


high surtaxes and its relief for the very rich. 


3. The repeal of the gift tax. 
4. The repeal of the estate tax. 
5. The revision of the Senate rules by changing rule 22 so 
that a majority can quickly control. 
KEVISION OF SENATE RULES 
Whether the above program can be carried out in its entirety 


| with all that it means for the very rich depends upon the suc- 


cess of the propaganda and the publicity now being launched 
in favor of a revision of the Senate rules. Unless this can be 
done the entire program will fail. 

FREAR OF WISCONSIN 


In order to make it easier in the House to carry out the Re- 
publican program, it became necessary first of all to dispose of 
Frear, of Wisconsin. Hon. James A. FREAR, of Wisconsin, has 
been a Member of Congress for 12 years. Prior to that time 
he had a long service in the Wisconsin Legislature, and was 
also secretary of state of Wisconsin for three terms. He has 
been reelected te the Sixty-ninth Congress by a majority of 86,- 
000. He is a skilled and fearless legislator, and a man of 
great energy and ability. For a number of years he has served 
on the Ways and Means Committee. It became necessary first 
of all, in carrying out the program of the Republican Party, 
to get Frear off the Ways and Means Committee. This is the 
committee which will have charge of revenue legislation. It 
also became necessary to get FREAR out of Republican caucuses. 
As a Republican he possessed an advantage which might greatly 
inconvenience the Republican program, They cared nothing at 
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all about the other so-called Progressive Members of Congress 
und Progressive Senators, but in order to get rid of Fatar and 
at the sume time to be consistent, they were compelled to expel 
from Republican councils all the so-called Progressive Senators 
and Representatives, Paxar has been removed from the Ways 
and Means Committee. He knows too much and is too energetic 
and caphble to be permitted as a Republican to remain longer 
on that committee. 
WAYS AND MBEAXS COMMITTED TO CONVEND IN TID FALL 


Members of the Ways and Means Committee, both Democrats 
and Republicans, have already been notified that they will be 
called back to Washington ‘by the chairman of the committee, 
probably on October 15 next, to prepare a revenue bill for pres- 
entation nt the convening of the first session of the Sixty-ninth 
Congress the first Monday in December next, This call means, 
of course, that there will be no extra session, and it means that 
the Mellon plan is to be the bill which will be reported out, and 
supporting it we can expect a renewal of the tremendous pub- 
Uelty which characterized the attempt to pass it in the Con- 
gress which has just drawn to a close; and, of course, with the 
“Mellon plan,” in addition to its rellef of the “very rich," who 
pry the high surtaxes, goes the repeal of the gift tax and the 
repeal of the estate tax. 

THE REPEAL OP ru ESTATE TAX 


Publicity for this has already been started, and we are told 
that this tax is socialistic, It is the easiest tax of all to collect. 
It is haposed by every other commercial nation of the world; 
but attention is being called to the duplications made possible 
by the State inheritance taxes. It is not proposed to attempt to 
remedy tliis situation by providing for adjustments to meet the 
ubjectionable features of duplication, but it is intended now to 
entirely repeul the estate tax, aud, of course, the gift tax. The 
“yery rich” can then establish a domicile In that State that 
Lihpouses the smallest inheritance tax, or which imposes none at 
all, and can live where they please. Some State legislatures 
can be intinenced to impose no inheritance tax, and this is 
where the ever-increasing body of multiinillionaires can estab- 
lish their domicile, 

VICH PRESIDENT DAWES 

The Vice President is the most important factor in this pro- 
mün. Te is without a vote in the Senate and is not allowed 
to address the Senate except at the opening of the Senate. The 
speech he made on the 4th of March just after he had taken the 
oath of office is mane the vehicle for the publicity now being 
lnnuched in favor of a revision of the Senate rules. 

The speech of Vice President Dawes was in its delivery the 
most remurkable speech ever made at the convening of any 
legislative body in the last hundred years. It was absolutely 
impossible for the audience in the crowded Senate Chamber 
and galleries to hear more than two or three words out of 
every sentence. In its delivery it was absolutely unintelligible. 
It is easy to speak in the Senate, and the audience was per- 
fectly quiet at the starting of the speech and interested and 
determined to hear, bnt the speech consisted In the main of 
inarticulate high notes and absolutely inarticulate low notes 
distinguished by the most absurd, violent gymnastic .gesticu- 
lation ever presented within the memory of anyone now living. 
A few words only could be distinguished, just enough to know 
tunt the Viee President was attacking the Senate rules. The 
audience soon ceased trying to hear aud understand what the Vice 
President said, and, for the most part, intense amusement pre- 
vailed in the Senate, mingled with the deep chagrin and regrets 
of many. The Vice President in this remarkable effort and in 
his attempts as a Presiding Officer, which immediately fol- 
Jowed, demonstrated in a most remarkable way his ability to 
violate and break rules and precedeuts, There are rules which 
I mnst observe, and, therefore, it is impossible for me to here 
describe with nceuracy and to my own satisfaction this per- 
formance of the Vice President. 


THE VICE PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS 


Gut the Vice President’s address bas now been printed. It is 
very carefully written and exceedingly commonplace, but it is 
being given a publicity which no other address of a Vice 
President hus ever received since the foundation of the Gov- 
ernment, Before the Senate had taken any action with refer- 
ence to its rules if was announced that the Vice President 
would “take the fight over the heads of the Senators to the 
people” in a series of addresses he expects to deliver this 
summer before the couvening of Congress. So far there does 
not seem to be any fight or any controversy. Why, then, all 
this publicity? Simply because the rules of the Senate must be 
amended so that u “majority can rule,“ iu order to carry 
through the Mellon plan.“ 


The “ways” have been completely greased for it now, except 
in the Senate, and under its present rules the Senate can defeat, 
it and will defeat it. If a Democratic resolution can be found 
in the Senate that will make possible “the majority rule" 
they are so loudly demanding, it will be the policy of the Re- 
publican majority to support that resolution. The failure of 
the Muscle Shoals legislation, the retirement bill, some pension 
bills, and some other things of that character will be cited as 
the reason for remodeling the Senate rules. The real reason 
will not be given this summer in the Dawes speeches. When 
before in the history of the Republican Party has its leaders 
ever so violently declared themselves as being in favor of a 
“majority rule“ in Congress or anywhere else? The proposi- 
tion seems perfectly plausible. We onght, of course, to have 
majority rule, it is in harmony with our institutions. As long 
as it is possible to conceal the real reason for the revision of 
the Senate rules the reasons which will be assigned will meet 
with strong support from the country. 

UNDIVIDED PROFITS AND SURPLUSES AND run LNCREASIXG NUMBER OF 
MULTIMILLIONAIRES 


Undivided profits and surpluses and the increasing number 
of multimillionaires go right along together. For a long time 
undivided profits haye been accumulating in the treasuries of 
great corporations, There are some of us who have been trying 
to tax these profits in order to compel a distribution, but we 
have so far failed. We must remember that the rapidly in- 
créasing “very rich“ have incorporated themselves in many 
ways. Some of them pay absolutely no normal taxes. Their 
activities are all “incorporated,” and the corporations they 
control have piled up enormous amounts of undivided profits. 
No one knows just how much nor what corporations have plled 
up these immense sums of money. They have all been uwaiting 
the Mellon plan, with its greatly reduced surtaxes on the very 
rich. When the surtaxes are reduced this distribution can be 
made, It is not the intention to make them when surtaxcs 
are as high as they are now if it can possibly be avoided. 

In order to keep down the taxes of the “very rich” there 
have been plant extensions,” therefore an additional invest- 
ment, until now additional“ plant extensions” have become a 
menace to the industries themselves. The “ profits” must now 
be distributed. The recent stock market activities in New York 
City when frequently 2,000,000 shares of stock and more than 
that changed hands in a single day were brought about by a 
“subconscious urge” on the part of the public that a Repub- 
Hean victory marked ‘by a majority of 7,000,000 votes for the 
national ticket would mean in the near future the adoption of 
the Mellon plan, to be followed immediately by a distribution 
to stockholders of “undivided profits.” Therefore the public 
baye been buying everything offered, hoping to. get possession of 
some stock in some corporation which will distribute “ nndi- 
vided profits” after the Mellon plan is enacted into law and 
becomes operative, 

THE INTRAESTS ARM IN CONTROL 


The “interests” are in control as they never have been 
before in the history of this country. If the publicity features 
of the income tax law cun be repealed, there will be no oppor- 
tunity in the future to call attention to our rapidly increasing 
“aristocracy of great wealth.” If the program I have outlined 
above can go through, und T think it will go through if the 
Senate rules can be changed, it will be five years before the 
people of this country find out what has happened to them, and 
when they do find out, God help the men who are responsible 
for the program now becoming apparent. It was 10 years 
before people found out that silver was demonetized in 1878, and 
until lately they referred to it as “the crime of 1873.“ We 
felt the effects of it for many years, but at the present time our 
larger circulation per capita founded upon a larger and ap- 
parently perfectly sufficient “gold base” makes unnecessary 
now any further reference to silver. 


THE „enn“ OF TH® SIXTY-NINTH coxanvas 


If the program I have outlined above can be put into opera- 
tion in the next Congress, in future years the Mellon plan 
and all that goes with it will be referred to as the “crime” 
of the Sixtr-ninth Congress. It seems apparent now that the 
only thing which stands in the way of the accomplishing of the 
Program I have outlined of the Republican Party is the rules 
of the Senate as they stand now. Revise them as the Vice 
President demands and the program seems now easy of renli- 
zation. And now in this connection and as a result of the 
recent publicity given to income taxes, I desire to here print 
some of the large amounts of income taxes paid by a few of the 
67 citizens who report incomes of more than a million dollars, 
Four of them admitted they had incomes of over $5,000,000. 


t 
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WHAT THEY PAID 


A few of the items: 


John D. Rockefeller, air 41 
Henry Prd... one 10 
Andrew W. Mellon. 85 
Wiliam Wrigley, 4 a 24 
George) Bs nr, 8 10 
orf . d . ee 660. 871. 52 
Vincent Asta 285, 801. 44 
Douglas Fairbinks 225, 789. 04 
John Ð, Rockefeller, sr = 124, 206. 47 
J. P. Morgan =. E 98, 643. 67 


The nmonnt paid by J. P. Morgan above is remarkably low. 
He is incorporated“ and the profits of his corporation will 
be distributed after the Mellon plan is adopted. The large tax 
paid by Douglas Fairbanks was a surprise. He accounts for 
all his income. None of it is piled up as “undivided profits.” 
The amount of taxes paid by Andrew W. Mellon seems remark- 
ably low in view of the fact that his wealth has been esti- 
mated at $300,000,000, but he is “incorporated " in many ways, 
and when the Mellon plan goes through, this distribution will 
be made. A real crisis confronts the Nation now. If the Sen- 
ate rules can be amended in compliance with the Dawes sug- 
gestions it may be possible to accomplish next winter the adop- 
tion of the program in revenue matters now so clearly out- 
lined in the Republican policy and now inaugurated and under 
way. 

ENROLLED RILLS SIGNED 


Mr. ROSENBLOOM from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, 
reported that they had examined and fonnd truly enrolled bills 
of the following titles, when the Speaker signed the same: 

II. R. 11783. An act making appropriations for the Depart- 
ments of State and Justice and for the judiciary, and for the 
Departments of Commerce and Labor, for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1926, and for other purposes; 

II. R. 9684, An act to provide for the creation, organization, 
administration, and maintenance of a Naval Keserve and a 
Marine Corps Reserve; 

II. R. 11009. An act for the relief of James T. Conner; 

8.970. An act for the relief of the De Kimpke Construction 
Co., of West Hoboken, N. J.;: 

S. 1016. An act for the relief of Augusta Reiter; 

S. 1633. An act for the relief of James F. Jenkins: 

S. 1763. An act to validate certain payments made to George 
M. Apple, and to authorize the General Accounting Office to 
allow credit to certain disbursing officers for payments of 
salaries made on properly ‘certified and approved vouchers; 

S. 2714. An act for the relief of John F. Malley; 
act for the relief of G. Ferlita; 
net for the relief of estate of Anne C. Shymer; 
act for the relief of the Berwind-White Coal 


act providing for the sale and disposal of pub- 
lic lands within the area heretofore surveyed as Boulder 
Lake in the State of Wisconsin ; 

8. 3700. An act to amend in certain particulars the national 
defense act of June 8, 1916, as amended, and for other pur- 
poses; and 

S. J. Res. 125. Joint resolution granting permission to Fred 
F. Rogers, commander, United States Navy, to accept certain 
decorations bestowed upon him by the Venezuelan Govern- 
ment, 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leaye of absence was granted to 
Mr. Parks of Arkansas, on account of sickness, 


ADJOURN MENT 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr, Speaker, I move that the House do 
now adjonrn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 5 o'clock and 
10 minntes p. m.), in accordunce with the order heretofore 
made, the House adjourned until to-morrow, Friday, Febru- 
ary 27, 1925, at 10.30 o'clock a. m. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETO, 


913. Under e¢lanse 2 of Rule XXIV, a letter from the 
Secretary of War, transmitting with a letter from the Chief 
of Engineers, reports on preliminary examination and survey 
of Charlotte Harbor, Fla., with a view to securing a channel 
of suitable dimensions to Punta Gorda (H. Doc. 657) ; was 
taken from the Speaker's table and referred to the Committee 
on Rivers and Harbors and ordered to be printed with illustra- 
tions, 
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REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIO BILLS AND 
8 RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 2 of Rule XIII. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN: Committee on the District of Columbia. S. 
1934. An act to amend, revise, and reenact section 549 of sub- 
chapter 4 of the Code of the District of Columbia relating to 
the appointment of deputy recorder of deeds, and fixing the 
eompensation therefor; without amendment (Rept. No. 1501). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN: Committee on the District of Columbia. S. 
1935. An act to amend, revise, and reenact subchapter 3, sec- 
tions 546 and 547 of the Code of Law of the District of Colum- 
bia relating to the recording of deeds of chattels; without 
Amendment (Rept. No. 1592). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole Honse on the state of the Union. 

Mr. HAUGEN: Committee on Agriculture, II. R. 12390. A 
bill to create a farmers’ export corporation; to prevent a re- 
currence of agricultural depression; to place agricultural com- 
modities upon an equality under the tariff laws with other 
commodities; to place agriculture upon an equality with indus- 
try and labor; and for other purposes; withont amendment 
(Rept. No. 1595). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. LANHAM: Committee on Patents. II. R. 11403. A bill 
to amend an act entitled “An act making appropriations for 
sundry civil expenses of the Government for fiscal year end- 
ing June 80, 1884. and for other purposes”; without amend- 
ment (Rept, No. 1596). Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington: Committee on Immigration 
and Naturalization. II. R. 12430. A bill to amend the fmmigra- 
tion act of 1924; without amendment (Rept. No. 1598). Re- 
ferred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. BURTNESS: Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, S. 2085. An act to authorize the Broadwater 
irrigation district, a Montana organization, to construct a dam 
across the Missouri River; without amendment (Rept. No. 
1599). Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. BURTNESS: Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, S. 3641. An act granting the consent of Congress 
to the State of Washington to construct, mainfain, and operate 
a bridge across the Columbia River at Vantage Ferry, Wash. ; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 1600). Referred to the House 
Calendar, 

Mr. MAPES: Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
meree. S. 4225. An act to extend the times for commencing 
and completing the construction of a bridge across Detroit 
River within or near the city limits of Detroit, Mich.; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 1601). Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. LEA of California: Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, S. 4289. An act authorizing the construction of a 
bridge across the Colorado River near Blythe, Calif.; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 1602). Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. DENISON: Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merece. S. 4307. An act to authorize the States of Indiana 
and Illinois in the States of Indiana and Illinois to construct 
a bridge.across the Wabash River at the city of Mount Carmel, 
Wabash County, In., and connecting Gibson County, Ind.; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 1603). Referred to the Honse 
Calendar. 

Mr. DENISON: Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. II. R. 12405. A bill granting the consent of Congress 
to the city of Rockford, in the connty of Winnebago and State 
of Tilinois, to construct, maintain, aud operate a bridge and 
approaches thereto across the Rock River; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 1604). Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON: Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. S. 4200. An act to aythorize the building of a 
bridge across the Santee River in Sonth Carolina; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 1606). Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON: Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. S. 4210, An act to anthorize the building of a 
bridge across the Congaree River in South Carolina; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 1607). Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON: Committee on Intersinte and Foreign 
Commerce, S. 4211. An act to authorize the building of a 
bridge across the Catawha River in South Carolina; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 1608), Referred to the House Calen- 
dar. 0 

Mr. HUDDLESTON: Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. S. 4212. An act to authorize the building of a 
bridge across the Broad River in South Carolina; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 1609), Referred to the House Culen- 
dar, 
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Mr. HUDDLESTON: Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. S. 4213, An act to authorize the building of a 
bridge across the Santee River in South Carolina; without 
amendment (Rept, No. 1610). Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON: Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. S. 4214: An act to authorize the building of a 
bridge across the Savannah River, between South Carolina 
and Georgia; without amendment (Rept. No. 1611). Referred 
to the House Calendar. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON: Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. S. 4229. An act granting the consent of Congress 
to the State Highway Commission of North Carolina to con- 
struct a bridge across the Chowan River at or near the city 
of Edenton, N. C.; without amendment (Rept. No. 1612). 
Referred. to the House Calendar. 

Mr. LEHLBACH: Committee on Civil Service. S. 3011. 
An act to amend the act entitled “An act for the retirement. of 
employees in the classified civil service, and for other pur- 
poses,” approved May 22, 1920, and acts in amendment thereof; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 1613). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. ELLIOTT: Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds, 
S. 3721. An aet authorizing the Secretary of the Treasury to 
exchange the present customhouse building and site located in 
Denver, Colo.; without amendment (Rept. No. 1614). Re- 
farred to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union. 

Mr. WINSLOW : Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. H. R. 12262. A bill for the relief of certain enlisted 
men of the Coast Guard; without amendment (Rept. No. 1615). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union. 

Mr. HAYDEN: Committee on World War Veterans’ Legisla- 
tion. H. J. Res. 364. A joint resolution authorizing the en- 
largement of the Federal veterans’ hospital at Muskogee, 
Okla., by the purchase of an adjoining city hospital and au- 
thorizing the appropriation of $150,000 for that purpose; with 
amendments (Rept, No. 1616). Referred’ to the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. HAUGEN: Committee on Agriculture. H. J. Res. 378. 
& joint resolution authorizing and directing the Secretary of 
Agriculture to waive one-half of the grazing fees for the use of 
the national forests during the calendar year 1925; with an 
amendment (Rept. No. 1617). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. WINTER: Committee on War Claims. H. R. 9542 A 
bill for the relief of Kenneth A. Rotharmel; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 1597), Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House, 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and me- 
morials were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. LEHLBACH: A bili (H. R. 12426) to authorize the 
Secretary of Commerce to release certain rights of way at 
Edgartown, Mass.; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

By Mrs. NOLAN: A bill (H. R. 12427) authorizing the sale of 
the new subtreasury building and site in San Francisco, Calif., 
and providing for the purchase of a site and the erection of 
a Federal building thereon in said city, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds, 

By Mr. FLEETWOOD: A bill (H. R. 12428) for the pur- 
chase of land in the vicinity of Fort Ethan Allen, Vt.; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. NELSON of Wisconsin: A bill (H. R. 12429) to 
authorize the Prairie du Chien & Iowa Bridge Co., of Prairie 
du Chien, Wis., to construct a bridge across the Mississippi 
River at said city; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Washington: A bill (H. R. 12430) to 
amend the immigration act of 1924; to the Committee on 
Immigration and Naturalization. 

By Mr. BACON: A bill (H. R. 12481) to supplement the 
naturalization laws; to the Committee on Immigration and 
Naturalization. 

By Mr. DICKSTEIN: A bill (H. R. 12482) to amend the 
immigration act of 1924; to the Committee on Immigration 
and Naturalization. 


By Mr. LEA of California: A bill (H. R. 12483) authoriz- 
ing an appropriation of $70,000 for the construction of a 
bridge ‘across the: Trinity River and a road to connect there- 
with within the Hoopa Valley Indian Reservation, Calif.; to 
the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr: GASQUE: A bill (H. R. 12434) to authorize the 
appointment of a commission to determine the routes, ap- 
proaches, etc. for an automobile parking viaduct of four 
floors to be constructed in the city of Washington under the 
direction of Gen. George W. Goethals; to the Committee on 
the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. KINCHELOE: A bill (H. R. 12435) providing for 
a mine rescue: station and equipment at Madisonville, Ky.; 
to the Committee on Mines and z 

By Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky: A bill (H. R. 12436). pro- 
viding for a mine rescue station and equipment at Pineville, 
Ky. ; to the Committee on Mines and Mining. 

By Mr. EAGAN (by request): Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 
377) to assure permanent peace by independent action, to re- 
move human ineentive toward war by: eliminating completely 
all profit during any possible war, thus sterilizing, as far as 
legislative action can achieve, the germ that begets war; to the 
Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. HILL of Maryland: A bill (H. J. Res. 378) for the 
investigation of the advisability of the creation ofa department 
of defense with undersecretaries of the Army, the Navy, and 
the air; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. McKENZIE: A joint resolution (H. J. Res. 379) au- 
thorizing the Committee on Military Affairs of both Houses to 
sit jointly during sessions or adjourned intervals of the Sixty- 
eighth and Sixty-ninth Congresses to investigate conditions of 
Army pests and forts and other military property ; to the Com- 
mittee: on Rules. 

By Mr. MANLOVE: A joint resolution (H. J. Res: 380) 
creating a joint commission to be known as the Commission 
of Gold and Silver Inquiry, which shall consist of five members 
to be appointed by the President of the United States; to the 
Committee on Mines and Mining. 

By Mr. KIESS: A resolution (H. Res. 456) providing for the 


printing of the Digest and Mannal of the Rules and Practice 


of the House of Representatives; to the Committee on Printing. 

By Mr: MADDEN: A resolution (H. Res; 457) relating to the 
Muscle Shoals: property; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. KIESS: A resolution (H. Res. 458) providing for the 
printing of the journal of the twenty-sixth: national encamp- 
ment of the Veterans of Foreign Wars of the United States; 
to the Committee on Printing. 

By Mr. MacGREGOR: A resolution (H. Res. 459) to pay ad- 
ditional clerical service in the enrolling room ; to the Committee 
on Accounts. 

By the SPEAKER (by request): Memorial of the Legisla- 
ture of the State of Minnesota petitioning Congress to create 
an additional Federal district judgeship, and providing for 
filling the vacancy therein caused by the death of Federal 
Judge John F. McGee; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also (by request), memorial of the Legislature of the State 
of Utah urging Congress to appropriate $900,000 for the Great 
Salt Lake Basin project; to the Committee on Appropriations. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 
Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 
By Mr. BLOOM: A bill (H. R. 12437) for the relief of Louis 
Miller; to the Committee on World War Veterans’ Legislation, 
By Mr. JACOBSTEIN: A bill (H. R. 12488) granting a pen- 
sion to John P, Carges; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

3917. By the SPEAKER (by request): Petition of Chicago 
Real Estate Board, Chicago, III., urging passage of Senate bill 
3777; to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

3918. By Mr. KETCHAM: Petition of citizens of Mendon, 
Mich., protesting against Senate bill 3218, which provides for 
compulsory Sunday observance; to the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

3919. By Mr. LINEBERGER: Petition of citizens of Long 
Beach, Calif., against the passage of the compulsory Sunday 
observance bill (S. 3218) or any other national religious legis- 
lation which may be pending, containing about 600 names; to 
the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

3920. By Mr, MacLAFFERTY: Petition of citizens of Berke- 
ley and Oakland, Calif., against’ the enactment of Senate bill 
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State of Minnesota to fill said Vacancy before the adjournment of this 
Congress the administration of justice in the Federal courts of the 
State of Minnesota will be delayed and hampered, to the great detri- 
ment of the public interest and of the interests of those whose causes 
are there pending: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate of the State of Minnesota (the House of 
Representatives concurring), That we hereby call the attention of the 
Congress of the United States to the conditions heretofore referred to, 
and respectfully but urgently request that such action be promptly 
taken by the Congress before its adjournment, so that a third Federal 
district judge may be appointed to the end that the public and private 
business pending and accumulating in said court may receive a measure 


of that prompt attention to which public and private interests are 
entitled. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate a joint 
memorial adopted by the Legislature of the State of Idaho, 
favoring the passage of legislation requiring commission mer- 
chants and brokers engaged in buying and selling horticultural 
and agricultural products, handled ‘or to be handled in inter- 
State commerce, to procure a license and give bond for the 
faithful discharge of their duties and the performance of their 
contracts, etc., which was referred to the Committee on Inter- 
state Commerce. (See duplicate joint memorial printed in full 
when presented on the 25th instant by Mr. Boram, page 4627, 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD.) 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore also laid before the Senate a 
telegram embodying a joint memorial adopted by the Legisla- 
ture of the State of Utah, relative to the Great Salt Lake 
Basin irrigation project, which was referred to the Committee 


ie and ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
ollows: 


3218, and any other national religious legislation which may be 
pending; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

3921. By Mr. MCLAUGHLIN of Michigan: Petition of 700 resi- 
dents of the State of Michigan protesting against the passage of 
the compulsory observance bill (S. 3218) or any other religious 
legislation; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

3922. By Mr. MANLOVE: Petition of L. E. Davenport, 2335 
Bird Avenue, Joplin, Mo., and 165 others, protesting against the 
passage of Senate bill 3218, the Sunday observance Dill, so- 
called; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

3923. By Mr. PATTERSON: Petition of Mrs. Lonise M. 
Mundy, of Merchantville, N. J., indorsing legislation in the 
interest of veterans of Indian wars, their widows and minor 
children (H. R. 11798 and S. 3920); to the Committee on 
Pensions. 


SENATE 
Frivay, February 27, 1925 
(Legislative day of Thursday, February 26, 1925) 


The Senate met at 11 o'clock a. m., on the expiration of the 
recess. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senate will receive a 
message from the House of Representatives. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE—ENROLLED BILLS AND JOINT RESOLU- 
TION SIGNED 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. Halti- 
gan, one of its clerks, announced that the Speaker had affixed 
his signature to the following enrolled bills and a joint resolu- 
tion, and they were therenpon signed by the President pro 
tempore: 

S. 970. An act for the relief of the De Kimpke Construction 
Co., of West Hoboken, N. J.;: i 

S. 1016. An act for the relief of Augusta Reiter; 

S. 1633. An act for the relief of James F. Jenkins; 

S. 1763. An act to validate certain payments made to George 
M. Apple and to authorize the General Accounting Office to 
allow credit to certain disbursing officers for payments of 
salaries made on properly certified and approved vouchers 8 

8. 2714. An act for the relief of John F. Malley; 

S. 2774. An act for the relief of G. Ferlita; 

§. 2793. An act for relief of estate of Anne C. Shyner; 

S. 2992. An act for the relief of the Berwind-White Coal 
Mining Co.; 

S. 3379. An act providing for the sale and disposal of public 
lands within the area heretofore suryeyed as Boulder Lake, in 
the State of Wisconsin; 

S. 3760. An act to amend in certain particulars the national 
defense act of June 3, 1916, as amended, and for other pur- 
poses; 

H. R. 11009. An act for the relief of James T. Conner; and 

8. J. Res. 125. Joint resolution granting permission to Fred F. 
Rogers, commander, United States Navy, to accept certain deco- 
rations bestowed upon him by the Venezuelan Government. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair lays before the 
Senate a joint resolution adopted by the Legislature of the 
State of Minnesota, requesting the authorization by Congress 
of an additional judge for the district of Minnesota, which 
will be printed in the Recorp. It will not be referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary, because that committee has 
already reported a bill of this character and it has passed the 
Senate. 

The joint resolution was ordered to lie on the table, as 
follows: 


[Western Union telegram] 
SALT Lake City, UTAH, February 28, 1925, 
Hon. A. B. CUMMINS, 
President of Senate, Washington, D. C.: 


Following is copy of Senate joint memorial No. 3, passed by the 
Legislature of State of Utah, February 25: Copy memorial resolution 
memorializing Congress of the United States for the proposed appro- 
priation of $900,000 for the Great Salt Lake Basin reclamation project. 

“Your memorialists, the Governor and Legislature of the State of 
Utah, respectfully represents : 

“Whereas the Congress of the United States has heretofore appro- 
priated $375,000 for the Great Salt Lake Basin project; and 

“Whereas the Congress of the United States at this session has 
appropriated an additional $900,000 for the Great Salt Lake Basin 
project, which amount is sufficient to begin construction work on 
said project; and 

“Whereas this appropriation is now threatened with defeat through 
lack of immediate action on the part of the conference committee of 
the House and Senate; and 

“ Whereas a similar appropriation of $1,000,000 was defeated in the 
closing days of the last session of Congress, which has retarded the 
beginning of the construction of this project in Utah; and 

“Whereas the development of said Project is of inestimable value 
to the citizens of the State of Utah and the development of the inter- 
mountain country; and 

“ Whereas the people of the State of Utah are prepared and willing 
to give ample security for the return of this money to the Govern- 
ment of the United States: 

Now, therefore, your memorialists hereby most earnestly implore 
and petition the Congress of the United States to make said appro- 
priation at the present seasion and make said sum available imme- 
diately. Be it further 

“ Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be immediately transmitted 
to the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States and 
to each of the United States Senators and Congressmen from the State 
of Utah.” 

H. E. CROCKETT, Secretary of State. 


Mr. LADD presented the memorials of Frank Whelan and 
82 other citizens of Woodworth, and of A. J. McCarty and 45 
other citizens of Carrington, in the State of North Dakota, 
remonstrating against the passage of the so-called compulsory 
Sunday obseryance bill for the District, which were referred 
to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

He also presented resolutions adopted by the Book and 
Thimble Club, of Williston, and of the Fortnightly Clab, of 
Wahpeton, both in the State of North Dakota, favoring the 
adherence of the United States to the World Court upon the 
terms of the so-called Harding-Hughes reservations, which 
were referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

Mr. WILLIS presented a petition of sundry citizens of 
Ashtabula County, in the State of Ohio, praying for the 
prompt passage of the so-called deportation bill, which was 
referred to the Committee on Immigration. 


Resolution 


A concurrent resolution memorlalizing the Congress of the United 
States to create an additional Federal district judgeship, and providing 
for filling the yacancy therein caused by the death of Federal Judge 
John F. McGee. 

Whereas by the death of Federal Judge John F. McGee the State of 
Minnesota is left with only two Federal judges to handle the heavy 
and ever-increasing business of that court; and 

Whereas the act of Congress under which Judge John F. McGee 
was appointed as a United States district judge for the district of 
Minnesota does not permit of the appointment of a successor without 
further action by the Congress; and 

Whereas three Federal judges working overtime were unable to 
adequately dispose of the accumulation of business in the Federal 
courts in Minnesota, and unless action is taken by the Congress 
authorizing the appolntment of an additional Federal judge for the 
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Mr. SMITH presented a petition of sundry citizens of 
South Carolina, residing in the eastern district of that State, 
who have just completed a period of service as petit jurors at 
a term of the District Court of South Carolina, sitting at 
Columbia, 8. C., praying that the compensation allowed jurors 
under Federal statutes be increased to such sum as will rea- 
sonably cover actual expenses of such jurors in attendance 
upon United States Courts, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. FRAZIER presented telegrams in the nature of me- 
morials from Bishop Tyler, of Fargo, N. Dak.; and Bishop 
Ethelbert Talbot, presiding bishop of the Episcopal Church, 
and Thomas F. Gailor, president of the national council, of 
New York, N. V., remonstrating against the ratification of 
Lausanne treaty with Turkey, which were referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations. 

Mr. WARREN presented a petition of sundry citizens and 
taxpayers of Hot Springs County, Wyo., praying for the repeal 
or modification of the prohibition enforcement law, which was 
referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


RELIEF FOR LIVESTOCK INDUSTRY 


Mr. CAMERON. Mr. President, I sent to the desk and ask 
to have read a telegram and an extract from a letter relative to 
relief needed for the livestock industry. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, the clerk 
will read as requested. 

The Chief Clerk (Mr. Crockett) read as follows: 

PRESCOTT, ARIZ., February 25, 1925. 
Hon. RALPH CAMERON, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C.: 

Very important that some relief be granted stockmen. In asking this 
we do not feel that the stock industry is being subsidized or special 
privilege granted as there has been real searcity of feed due to drought 
conditions for years and the stockmen have already paid large sums 
for forage which has not been available. Might not justice suggest 
that a waiver for 1925 be granted as some compensation for payments 
already made? Banks simply can not advance further on cattle paper, 
but are making every effort to carry the situation along, hoping for 
rains and return of yalues and consideration at hands of Government. 
The situation is very serious. . 

M. B. HAZRLTIxR. 
s $ 9 0 * * * 


I might add our cattle in Gila County are on the forest and I am 
very anxious to see your action toward the cancellation of grazing fees 
for 1925 pushed to a successful conclusion. We have had no rain and 
our prospects for spring have the darkest possible appearance, If rain 
does not come within the next 30 days I think I am safe in saying the 
loss will not be less than 40 per cent in the lower altitudes. Cattle are 
dying right now by the hundreds, I make this statement from a 
knowledge of the facts gained by conversations with cattlemen at our 
recent meeting of the Arizona Cattle Growers’ Association, of which I 
happen to be the first vice president, and from observation and knowledge 
of the situation on my own account, From this and the other situation 
you can easily see my position. 

Kindly give this your immediate attention and wire me Globe, Ariz, 

Yours very truly, 
A. C. WEBB. 
REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


Mr. SWANSON, from the Committee on Naval Affairs, to 
which was referred the bill (H. R. 10347) for the relief of 
Robert B. Sanford, reported it without amendment and sub- 
mitted a report (No. 1238) thereon. 

Mr. LADD, from the Committee on Commerce, to which was 
referred the bill (S. 4350) to extend the time to the Valley 
Transfer Railway Co. for commencement and completion of 
bridge across the Mississippi River, reported it with amend- 
ments and submitted a report (No. 1239) thereon. 

Mr. CAPPER, from the Committee on Claims, to which were 
referred the following bills, reported them severally without 
amendment and submitted reports thereon. 

A bill (H. R. 1699) for the relief of B. G. Oosterbaan (Rept. 
No, 1240) ; 

A bill (H. R. 7744) for the relief of Wesley T. Eastep (Rept. 
No. 1241) ; and 

A bill (H. R. 912) for the relief of John II. Barrett and 
Ada H. Barrett (Rept. No. 1243). 

Mr. BALL, from the Committee on the District of Columbia, 
to whieh was referred the bill (H. R. 12331) to amend an act 
entitled “An act making it a misdemeanor in the District of 
Columbia to abandon or willfully neglect to provide for the sup- 
port and maintenance by any person of his wife or his or her 
minor children in destitute or necessitous circumstances,” ap- 
proved March 23, 1906, reported it without amendment, 


TRAVEL EXPENSES OF CERTAIN SENATE CLERKS 


Mr. STERLING submitted the following resolution (S. Res. 
849), which was referred to the Committee to Audit and 
Control the Contingent Expenses of the Senate: 


Resolved, That, effective March 4, 1925, the Secretary of the Senate 
is hereby authorized and directed to reimburse, from the contingent 
fund of the Senate, one clerk or one assistant clerk to each Senator, 
or to one clerk or assistant clerk to each committee of the Senate, 
such amounts as may be necessarily paid by said clerk or assistant 
clerk for transportation, Pullman charges, and meals en route from 
Washington, D, C., to the place of residence in the State of the Senator 
by whom employed, at the time such trip is made, and return there- 
from; said reimbursement being hereby expressly limited to one round 
trip for each regular, extra, or special session of Congress or of 
the Senate to and from said place of residence, for not to exceed ono 
said clerk or assistant clerk, by the most direct route of travel, on 
vouchers to be certified by their respective Senators that such travel 
has been perfofmed, and approved by the chairman of the Committee 
to Audit and Control the Contingent Expenses of the Senate, 


COLUMBIA RIVER WATERS 


Mr. DILL, Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent for the 
present consideration of the bill (S. 4377) to permit a com- 
pact or agreement between the States of Washington, Idaho, 
Oregon, and Montana respecting the disposition and apportion- 
ment of the waters of the Columbia River and its tributaries, 
and for other purposes. 

Mr. CURTIS. May I ask the Senator if the bill is approved 
by the Senators from the four States named? 

Mr. DILL, It is, and is approved by the Secretaries of both 
departments. It is practically the same bill that was passed 
os the Colorado River compact. It carries no appropria- 

on. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
present consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
5 5 proceeded to consider the bill, and it was read, as fol- 
OWS: 


A bill (S. 4377) to permit a compact or agreement between the States 
of Washington, Idaho, Oregon, and Montana respecting the disposi- 
tion and apportionment of the waters of the Columbia River and its 
tributaries, and for other purposes 


Whereas the Columbia River and its tributaries are interstate streams 
having their sources in a drainage area of approximately 250,000 square 
miles, said streams flowing through the States of Montana, Idaho, 
Washington, and the Columbia River forming the boundary between the 
States of Washington and Oregon; and 

Whereas the above-named States are vitally interested in the possible 
development of the Columbia River and its tributaries for irrigation, 
power, domestic, and navigation uses; and 

Whereas the Secretary of the Interior, in a letter to the President 
dated December 11, 1924, has pointed out that plans for future reclama- 
tion development must take into consideration the needs of the States 
and the water-right problems of interstate streams and stated that 
efforts to reach an agreement for the economic apportionment of water 
of interstate streams by the States concerned“ have the cordial ap- 
proval and support of this department"; and 

Whereas it is desirable that a compact for the economic apportion- 
ment of the water of the Columbia River and its tributaries for irriga- 
tion, power, domestic, and navigation purposes, entered into by and 
between the said States of Montana, Idaho, Oregon, and Washington, 
and that the interests of the United States be considered in the drawing 
of said compact, by authorized representatives of each of said States 
and of the United States: Now, therefore, 

Be it enacted, etc., That consent of Congress Is hereby given to the 
States of Washington, Idaho, Oregon, and Montana to negotiate and 
enter into a compact or agreement not later than January 1, 1927, 
providing for an equitable division and apportionment among said 
States of the water supply of the Columbia River and of the streams 
tributary thereto, upon condition that two suitable persons, who shall 
be appointed by the President of the United States, one from the De- 
partment of the Interior and one from the War Department, shall par- 
ticipate in said negotiations as the representatives of the United States 
and shall make report to Congress of the proceedings and of any com- 
pact or agreement entered into: Provided, That any such compact or 
agreement shall not be binding or obligatory upon any of the parties 
thereto unless and until the same shall have been approved by the legis- 
lature of each of said States and by the Congress of the United States, 

Sec. 2. The right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is herewith 
expressly reserved. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed, š 

The preamble was agreed to, 
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INVESTIGATION OF PUBLIC DOMAIN 


Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent for the present consideration of Senate concur- 
rent resolution 84. It will be necessary, of course, for the 
concurrent resolution to pass the House. It has been unani- 
mously agreed upon by the Committee on Public Lands and 
Surveys. It creates, as proposed to be amended, a joint 
commission of five Members from the Senate and five Members 
from the House to make a study of the public land situation. 
I ask unanimous consent for its present consideration. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore, The clerk will report the 
concurrent resolution for the information of the Senate. 

The Chief Clerk read the concurrent resolution (S. Con. Res. 
84), which had been reported from the Committee on Public 
Lands and Surveys with amendments, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore: Is there objection to the 
present consideration of the concurrent resolution? 

Mr. BORAH. I do not desire to object to. the consideration 
of it, but, reserving the right to object, I would like to have 
a little further statement as to just what the commission is 
expected to do. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. We have various bills pending 
before the Public Lands Committee for the leasing of the 
public domain, for the enlargement of the stock raising home- 
stead law, for turning the remaining public lands over to the 
States, and various other proposals regarding the public do- 
main, as the extent of the forest reserves, whether a consider- 
able quantity of lands are in forest reserves which should be 
turned baek to the public domain, and various problems. The 
purpose of the joint commission is to make a study of the 
entire public-land problem and report recommendations to the 
Congress. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator from. New Mex- 
ico accept an amendment? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The resolution is not. yet 
before the Senate. Is there objection to the present consider- 
ation of the coneurrent resolution? The Chair hears none, 
and the concurrent resolution is before the Senate. 

Mr. KING. I wish to ask the Senator to accept an amend- 
ment. He has stated that one of the objects of the commission 
is to investigate the wisdom or propriety of a cession of the 
public lands to the respective States in which the public lands 
were situated. I did not know that such a concurrent resolu- 
tion was pending. I am very much interested in the proposi- 
tion, and I want to be sure that the commission, if it shall be 
appointed, shall investigate that subject, because I think the 
public lands should be ceded to the States. I have a bill 
pending for that purpose. I desire to know if the Senator 
will accept the following amendment: On page 1, after the 
word “ineluding,” insert the words “the cession of the public 
lands to the State“? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. That is the general purpose, 
and, if the Senator thinks that amendment should go in, I 
have no objection to it. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The clerk will state the 
amendment proposed by the Senator from Utah. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 1, line 10, after the word “ in- 
cluding,” insert the words “the cession of the public lands 
to the States,” so as to read: 


The commission is authorized and directed to investigate all matters 
relating to the public domain and its administration, including the 
cession of the public lands to the States, grazing lands, forest re- 
serves, etc. 


Mr. BORAH. All the commission has to do with that is 
simply to investigate the feasibility or advisability of it and 
report? 

Nr. JONES of New Mexico. That is all. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agree- 
ing to the amendment proposed by the Senator from Utah. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The clerk will state the 
amendments proposed by the committee. 

The Cr CLERK. On page 2, line 20, strike out “to be” 
and insert “properly” and, in the same line, strike out the 
words “by the chairman of the commission,” so as to read: 

The expenses of the commission shall be paid one-half from the 
contingent fund of the Senate and one-half from the contingent fund 
of the House of Representatives upon vouchers properly approved. 


The amendments were agreed to. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. After consultation with vari- 
ous members of the Public Lands Committee it has been 
thought advisable to increase the commission to five members 


from each of the Housés. Therefore, where the word “three” 
occurs in the resolution, I move that it be changed to “fiye.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The concurrent, resolution as amended was agreed to, as 
follows: 

Resolved, etc., That there is hereby established a joint congressional 
commission to be known as the “ Joint Commission for the Investigation 
of the Public Domain” to be composed of five Senators appointed 
by the President of the Senate, and five Members elect of the House of 
Representatives for the Sixty-ninth Congress, to be appointed by the 
Speaker. The commission is authorized and directed to investigate all 
matters relating to the public domain and its administration, including 
the cession of the public lands to the States—grazing lands, forest 
reserves, and other reservations and lands withdrawn from entry. 
The commission shall elect a chairman from among Its members, and 
vacancies ocenrring in the membership of the commission shall be filed 
in the same manner as the original appointment, 

For the purpose of this resolution, the commission, or any subcom- 
mittee thereof, is authorized to hold hearings and to sit and act at 
such places and times, to employ such experts and clerical, stenographic, 
and other assistants, to cause such maps to be prepared, to require by 
subpoena or otherwise the attendance of such witnesses and the produc- 
tion of such books, papers, and documents, to administer such oaths, 
and to take such testimony and to make such expenditures as the 
commission deems advisable. The cost of stenographic service to report 
such hearings shall not be in excess of 25 cents per hundred words. 
It shall be the duty of any governmental establishment, upon request 
by the commission, to cooperate with and render assistance to the 
commission in carrying out the provisions of this resolution. The ex- 
penses of the commission shall be paid one-half from the contingent 
fund of the Senate and one-half from the contingent fund of the 
House of Representatives upon vouchers properly approved. The 
commission shall make a final report to the Congress as to its findings 
and such other reports, together with recommendations for such legis- 
lation as it deems necessary. The commission shall cease to exist upon 
the presentation of its final report but not prior thereto, 


MRS, PATRICK H. BODKIN 


Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent for the immedigte consideration of the bill (S. 
1999) conferring jurisdiction upon the Court of Claims to 
hear and determine the claim of Mrs. Patrick H. Bodkin. It 
is a bill which permits a widow of advanced years to present 
her claim to the Court of Claims, and nothing more. It was 
reported favorably by the Committee on Claims and approved 
by the department. 8 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. BRUCE. I am bound to object. I regret it very much. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. President, I want to ex- 
plain that if the bill is not passed now it will work a great 
hardship. It is a bitl merely giving a widow the right to go 
to the Court of Claims. It gives nothing else at all and every- 
body is agreed upon it. I hope the Senator will withdraw his 
objection. 

Mr. BRUCE. Very well; I withdraw my objection. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill, and it was read, as 
follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That within six months from the date of the 
passage of this act a petition may be filed with the Court of Claims by 
or on behalf of Mrs. Patrick H. Bodkin, of Blythe, Riverside County, 
Calif., for a hearing of a claim for reimbursement for all loss, Hability, 
damage, and expense incurred by her in any manner in connection with 
a quarter section of land described as northeast quarter section 11, 
township 7 south, range 22 east, San Bernardino meridian, in the State 
of California, for which Jand she had been Issued a patent and which 


she now holds as trustee for William B. Edwards in accordance with . 


the decision of the United States Supreme Court in the case of Bodkin 
v. Edwards (255 U. S. p. 221), and the Court of Claims Is given 
jurisdiction to hear and determine such claim, 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

SAMUEL FRIEDMAN AND HENRY MILLS 


Mr. HHFLIN. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent for 
the present consideration of House bill 1948, It is a bill which 
authorizes the Secretary of the Interior to issue a patent to 
some people in my State who have lived on the land for fifty-odd 
years. 

Mr. SMOOT. From what committee does the bill come? 

Mr. HEFLIN. From the Committee on Claims. 
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The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Alabama 
asks unanimous consent for the present consideration of the 
bill (II. R. 1948) for the relief of Samuel Friedman, as trustee 
for the heirs and devisees of B. Friedman, deceased, and Henry 
Mills, as trustee for the heirs and devisees of Emanuel Loye- 
man, deceased, 

Mr. KING. It is a very brief bill. Let it be read. 

The reading clerk read the bill. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore, 
present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I understand that is a bill 
quieting title to a piece of land in the State of Alabama. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. That seems to be the purpose 
of the bill. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I will state to the Senator from Idaho that 
this course has to be pursued. My understanding is that the 
department here has informed Representative OLIVER that it 
would be necessary for Congress to enact this legislation. 

Mr. SMOOT. It is the only way to clear title to the land 
which the man has held for over 50 years. 

Mr. HEFLIN. The people interested have held the land in 
question for over 50 years. 

Mr. BORAH. I am not objecting, but I understand the Sena- 
tor from Utah to say that this is the only way to clear title 
to the land. What are the courts for? 

Mr. SMOOT. The land involved belonged to the United 
States. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Under the bill the Secretary of the Interior is 
directed to issue patent for the land. 

Mr. KING. I desire to ask the Senator from Alabama, is 
he sure, from reports and investigations which have been made, 
that there are no other claimants and that the Government 
has not conveyed title to this land to somebody else. 

Mr. HEFLIN. There is no doubt as to that matter. 

Mr. SMOOT. And that there is no contest or there may not 
be a contest as to who are the rightful owners? 

Mr. HEFLIN. The rightful owners have been living on the 
land for over 50 years and have paid taxes on it during all of 
that time. 

Mr. KING. And it is necessary that they should receive 
title from the Government? 

Mr, SMOOT. There is no objection on the part of the Gov- 
ernment officials to the passage of the bill. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill, which was read, as fol- 
lows: 


Be it enacted, éte., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to issue a patent for the relief of 
Samuel Friedman, as trustee for the heirs and devisees of B. Friedman, 
deceased, and Henry Mills, as trustee for the heirs and devisees of 
Emanuel Loveman, deceased, conveying the northwest quarter of the 
northwest quarter, the east half of the northwest quarter, the north- 
west quarter of the northeast quarter, and the southwest quarter of 
section 9, in township 19 south, of range 8 west of the Huntsville 
meridian, Alabama, containing 319.72 acres, which lands they and 
their grantors and legal representatives have occupied under claim 
and color of title, and open and notorious possession for upward of 50 
years: Provided, That the title conveyed shall inure to the benefit of 
the true owners of the land under the laws of Alabama as though 
patent had issued during the lifetime of said Friedman and Loveman: 
And provided further, That application and payment of $1.25 per 
acre be made for the use and benefit of all persons in interest within 
six months from the passage of this act. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


AMENDMENT OF REVENUE ACT OF 1924 


Mr. SMOOT. From the Committee on Finance I report 
back favorably without amendment the bill (H. R. 12300) to 
amend section 281 of the revenue act of 1924. I ask unanimous 
consent for the immediate consideration of the bill. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will read 
the bill, for the information of the Senate. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I can explain the bill in a 
word. The revenue act of 1921 was amended so as to provide 
that where a taxpayer had filed a waiver of the statute of 
limitations running in his favor in respect of the additional 
assessment of taxes for 1917, the waiver running for five years 
from the time the 1917 return was due. The next revenue act 
made similar provision as to the taxes for 1918, and this bill 
is to apply to the taxes for 1919. In other words, it places the 
man who gave to the Government a waiver as to the Govern- 
ment bringing suit in respect of taxes for 1919 in the same 
position as the taxpayer who gave such waiver in 1918 or in 


Is there objection to the 


Mr. ROBINSON. Similar action has been taken hereto- 
fore as to the other years? 

Mr. SMOOT. Similar action has been taken as to the pre- 
ceding years, The bill comes from the committee with a unani- 
mous report and it has passed the other House, I ask for its 
present consideration. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
present consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill (H. R. 12300) to amend 
8 281 of the revenue act of 1924, which was read, as fol- 

ows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That subdivision (e) of section 281 of the revenue 
act of 1924 is amended by adding thereto two new sentences, to read 
as follows: “If the taxpayer has, on or before June 15, 1925, filed 
such a waiver in respect of the taxes due for the taxable year 1919, 
then such credit or refund relating to the taxes for the taxable year 
1919 shall be allowed or made if claim therefor is filed either on or 
before April 1, 1926, or within four years from the time the tax was 
paid. If any such waiver so filed has, before the expiration of the 
period thereof, been extended either by the filing of a new walver or by 
the extension of the original waiver, then such credit or refund relating 
to the taxes for the year in respect of which the waiver was filed shall 
be allowed or made if claim therefor is filed either (1) within four 
years from the time the tax was paid, or (2) on or before April 1, 
1926, in the case of credits or refunds relating to the taxes for the 
taxable years 1917 snd 1918, or on or before April 1, 1927, in the case 
of credits or refunds relating to the taxes for the taxable year 1919.” 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


FORT M’ HENRY 


Mr. BRUCE. Mr. President, if there is no objection, I should 
like to call up for immediate consideration House bill 5261, 
which is a bill to designate Fort McHenry, in the State of 
Maryland, a national monument. The bill does riot carry any 
appropriation ; the expense of restoration is to be borne entirely 
by the proceeds of the sale of material which is now in ex- 
istence on the ground. The bill was passed manimously by 
the House of Representatives and it has been favorably re- 
ported by the Senate Committee on Military Affairs. I trust 
the Senate will let the bill be considered and that it may be 


passed. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Maryland 
asks unanimous consent for the present consideration of the 
bill named by him, the title of which will be read by the Secre- 
tary. 

The Cuter CLERK. A bill (H. R. 5261) to repeal and reenact 
chapter 100, 1914, Public, No. 108, to proyide for the res- 
toration of Fort McHenry, in the State of Maryland, and 
its permanent preservation as a national park and perpetual 
national memorial shrine as the birthplace of the immortal 
Star-Spangled Banner, written by Francis Scott Key, for 
the appropriation of the necessary funds, and for other pur- 
poses. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I am not going to object to 
the consideration of this bill, but in view of the fact that we 
are going to have a time set apart this afternoon for the 
purpose of taking up unobjected bills on the calendar, I hope 
that we shall go ahead with the regular business. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair hears no objec- 
tion to the request of the Senator from Maryland. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to con- 
sider the bill, which was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, eto., That an act authorizing the Secretary of War to 
grant the use of the Fort McHenry Military Reservation in the State 
of Maryland to the mayor and city council of Baltimore, a municipal 
corporation of the State of Maryland, making certain provisions in 
connection therewith, providing access to and from the site of the new 
immigration station heretofore set aside, be, and hereby is, repealed 
and reenacted to read as follows: 

“That the Secretary of War be, and he is hereby, authorized and 
directed so soon as it may no longer be needed for uses and needs grow- 
ing out of the late war, to begin the restoration of Fort McHenry, in 
the State of Maryland, now occupied and used as a nyilitary reserva- 
tion, Including the restoration of the old Fort McHenry proper to such 
a condition as would make it suitable for preservation permanently as 
a national park and perpetual national memorial shrine as the birth- 
place of the immortal Star-Spangled Banner written by Francis 
Scott Key, and that the Secretary of War be, and he is hereby, further 
authorized and directed, as are his successors, to hold the said Fort 
McHenry in perpetuity as a military reservation, national park; and 
memorial, and to maintain it as such, except that part mentioned in 
section 3 hereof, and that part now in use by the Department of Com- 
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merce for a light and fog-signal station under revokable license from 
the War Department, with the maintenance of the electric Hnes thereto 
and such portion of the reservation, including improvement, as may be 
reserved by the Secretary of War for the use of the Chief of Engineers, 
the said reservation to be maintained as a national public-park, subject 
to such regulations as may from time to time be issued by the Secretary 
of War. 

„That any and all repairs, improvements, changes, and alterations 
in the grounds, buildings, and other appurtenances to the reservation 
shall be made only according to detailed plans, which shall be approved 
by the Secretary of War; and all such repairs, improvements, or altera: 
tions shall be made at the expense of the United States, and all such 
improvements, together with the reservation itself, shall become and 
remain permanently the property of the United States: Provided, That 
permission is hereby granted the Secretary of the Treasury to use per- 
manently a strip of land 60 feet wide belonging to said fort grounds, 
beginning at the north corner of the present grounds of the fort and 
extending south 63 degrees 30 minutes east, 650 feet to the south 
corner of the site set aside for the immigration station at Baltimore, 
said strip of land being located along the northwest boundary of the 
land ceded to the Baltimore Dry Dock Co. and the land of the said 
immigration station, the same to be used, if so desired, in lieu of 
acquiring, by purchase or condemnation, any of the lands of the dry 
dock company, so that the Secretary of the Treasury may, in connec- 
tion with land acquired from the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Co., have 
access to and from said immigration station and grounds over the right 
of way so acquired to the city streets and railroads beyond, the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury to have the same power to construct, contract for, 
and arrange for railroad and other facilities upon said outlet as fully 
as provided in the act approved. March 4, 1913, setting aside a site for 
an immigration station and providing for an outlet therefrom: Pro- 
vided, however, That if the Secretary of the Treasury accepts and 
makes use of said strip of land for the purposes aforesaid, the War 
Department shall have equal use of the railroad track and other roads 
constructed over which to reach the city streets and railroads beyond 
from the other parts of the fort grounds: Provided further, That the 
Secretary of War may, in case of a national emergency, close the said 
military reservation and use it for any and all military purposes during 
the period of the emergency, and for such period of time thereafter as 
the public needs#@may require: And provided further, That the Secre- 
tary of War is hereby authorized and directed to dispose of the useless 
temporary buildings and contents constructed during the recent war, 
and from the proceeds thereof there is hereby authorized to be appro- 
priated such sum as may be necessary, not exceeding $50,000, for use 
by the Secretary of War in the restoration of said Fort McHenry 
reservation, and for other purposes consistent with this act, 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 
MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. Far- 
rell, its enrolling clerk, announced that the House had passed 
a bill (H. R. 12392) making appropriations to supply de- 
ficiencies in certain appropriations for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1925, and prior fiscal years, to provide supplemental 
appropriations for the fiscal years ending June 30, 1925, and 
June 30, 1926, and for other purposes, in which it requested the 
concurrence of the Senate. 


ORDER FOR EXECUTIVE SESSION AND CONSIDERATION OF CALENDAR 


Mr. CURTIS. I ask unanimous consent that at 5.30 o'clock 
this afternoon the Senate shall proceed to the consideration of 
executive business, and that at the conclusion of the executive 
session, the Senate shall resume the consideration of legis- 
lative business and consider unobjected bills on the calendar 
only, beginning where we left off at the last call of the cal- 
endar. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Kansas 
asks unanimous consent that at 5.30 o'clock this afternoon the 
Senate enter an executive session, and at the conclusion of 
such session it resume legislative session and then consider 
the calendar at the point which was reached when the calen- 
dar was last under consideration, being Order of Business 1180, 
for the consideration of unobjected bills only. Is there objec- 
tion? 

Mr. HEFLIN. Does that mean that after concluding the 
calendar from the point indicated, we shall go back and begin 
at the first bill on the calendar? 

Mr. CURTIS. I was going to suggest that when we had 
concluded with the consideration of unobjected bills on the 
calendar from the point indicated the Senate then return to 
the beginning of the calendar for the consideration of unob- 
jected bills and that at the conclusion, when the Senate 
finishes its business, it take a recess until 11 o’clock to-mor- 


row. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
request of the Senator from Kansas? 


Mr. ROBINSON. As I understand the unanimous-consent 
agreement sought, it is not contemplated that there shall be 
any recess to-day? 

Mr. CURTIS. No. 

Mr. ROBINSON. But that the business of the Senate shall 
proceed continuously until the time of the recess at the con- 
clusion of its business? 

Mr. CURTIS. That is correct, 

Mr. ROBINSON. I have no objection to that agreement. 

Mr. FLETCHER. May I ask the Senator from Kansas, if it 
85 Se that the executive session will continue for a long 

e 

Mr. CURTIS. I think the executive session will not last 
over 15 minutes. 

Mr. KING. Does the Senator contemplate holding a session 
later than 11 o'clock to-night? 

NE 5 No; I do not. I hope it will not last so long 
as tha 

Mr. KING. Will the Senator not ask that the Senate shall 
take a recess at not later than 11 O clock to-night? 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President—— 

Mr. CURTIS. I hope the Senator will not make that re- 
quest. I think we ean arrange that matter satisfactorily. 

Mr. ROBINSON. I do not think we should do that at this 
time, because by so doing we might prevent the disposition of 
some matter which was ready to be concluded and which other- 
wise would have to go over. 

Mr. CURTIS. I will promise the Senator we will not re- 
main in session for any unreasonable time to-night. 

Mr. STERLING. It is the understanding, then, that the 
Senate shall take a recess at the conclusion of the considera- 
tion of the calendar? 

Mr. CURTIS. When we get through with the evening's 
business we will do so. We might get to such a point we 
could not complete the calendar and we would have to take 
a recess before it was concluded. We hope, however, to com- 
plete the calendar. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, what I want to 
have made clear is this: Does the Senator intend to resume 
the consideration of other business after the completion of 
the consideration of the calendar? In other words, is it the 
intention to take up any other business except the unobjected 
bills on the calendar? ; 

Mr. CURTIS. It is not expected to consider any other busi- 
ness except unobjected bills on the calendar. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. That is what I wanted to 
understand. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
request of the Senator from Kansas? The Chair hears none, 
and it is so ordered, 

HOUSE BILL REFERRED 


The bill (H. R. 12392) making appropriations to supply 
deficiencies in certain appropriations for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1925, and prior fiscal years, to provide supplemental 
appropriations for the fiscal years ending June 30, 1925, and 
June 30, 1926, and for other purposes, was read twice by its 
title and referred to the Committee on Appropriations. 


RIVER AND HARBOR BILL 


There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of 
the Whole, resumed the consideration of the bill (II. R. 
11472) authorizing the construction, repair, and preservation 
of certain public works on rivers and harbors, and for other 


purposes. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will state 
the next amendment reported by the committee. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Commerce was, 
on page 9, line 25, after the figures “1922” to insert “That 
funds for the prosecution of this work may be allotted from 
appropriations heretofore or hereafter made by Congress for 
the improvement, preservation, and maintenance of rivers and 
harbors,” so as to make the paragraph read: 

Tennessee River and tributaries, North Carolina, Tennessee, Ala- 
bama, and Kentucky: The completion of the survey recommended in 
House Document No. 319, Sixty-seventh Congress, second session, Is 
hereby authorized at a cost not to exceed $315,800 in addition to the 
amount authorized in the river and harbor act approved September 
22, 1922, That funds for the prosecution of this work may be allotted 
from appropriations heretofore or ‘hereafter made by Congress for the 
improvement, preservation, and maintenance of rivers-and harbors. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 10, line 10, after the 
word “session,” to insert the following proviso: “ Provided, 
That before entering upon the prosecution of the said project 
the Secretary of War shall require local interests to con- 
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tribute toward the cost of said work the sum of $286,000, | prosecution of the said project the Secretary of War shall re- 
which amount shall be deposited in the Treasury and be | quire local interests to contribute toward the cost of said work 
applied toward the prosecution of the work of improvement | the sum of $246,750, which amount shall be deposited in the 
herein adopted,” so as to make the paragraph read: Treasury and be applied toward the prosecution of the work 
Muskegon Harbor, Mich., in accordance with the report submitted of improvement herein adopted,” so as to make the paragraph 
in House Document No. 494, ‘Sixty-seventh Congress, fourth session: read: : 
Provided, That before entering upon the prosecution of the saifl project Frankfort Harbor, Mich., in accordance with the report submitted 
the Secretary of War shall require local interests to contribute toward | in House Document No. 208, Sixty-eighth Congress, first seasion, and 
the cost of said work the sum of $286,000, which amount shall be | subject to the conditions set forth in said document: Provided, That 
deposited in the Treasury and be applied toward the prosecution of before entering upon the prosecution of the said project the Secretary 


the work of improvement herein adopted. of War shail require local interests to contribute toward the cost of 
Mr. JONES of Washington. I am directed by the committee | said work the sum af $246,750, which amount shall be deposited in the 

to ask the Senate to disagree to that amendment. a | Treasury and be applied toward the prosecution of the work of im- 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is upon agree- Provement herein adopted. 

ing to the amendment reported by the committee. Mr. JONES of Washington. Lask that the Senate disagree 


Mr. KING, Mr. President, I should like to ask the Senator | to that amendment. 

sahi 5 disagreement is requested in respect to that amend- * — pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
o the amendment reported by the committee. 

3 oe eee For 1 pees reason, - The amendment en iant 7 
ex as 3 reference to er ar amend-| The next j 
ments. The cammittee did not deem it wise under all the insert: ent MAR, en TORS ee e ee 
circumstances to require contributions from these localities. - 
I think that in the particular locality referred to in the | That the Secretary of War is authorized to modify the project 
amendment the business is largely through ‘business; it is not adopted in ‘the river and harbor act of March 2, 1919, for the im- 
of a peculiarly local character, as is the case in a good many | brovement of Indiana Harbor, Ind., so far as the same relates to the 
other places. Both of these projects are on the Great Lakes length and alignment of breakwaters, and he ‘is further authorized to 
where there is largely a ferriage business of through com- sell to the Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. approximately 1,180 linear 
merce, feet of the shoreward end of the existing north breakwater for the 

Mr. KING. Obviously the committee must have had some | zum of $90,000 and apply the said sum to the extension of the east 
reason to justify recommending this amendment to the House | breukwater. ; 
bill. A The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. JONDS of Washington. I think, Mr. President, that I The next amendment was, on page 11, after line 15, to 
was probably more responsible for it than anybody else, be- insert: 
paano ti 8 5 1 oe a night, | ‘Phat the President is hereby authorized, through such agency as 

$ š A 8 5 he may designate, to cause u survey of the St. Lawrence River to be 

of that, that the amendments should .be put on; but subse- de, plans and estimates to be prepared, and a further examinati 
quently it was felt that under the circumstances that deyel- | Wade. P 25 a harap se naai 2 
oped that it would be wiser at this time not to insist upon and study to be made, as recommended by the International Jolut 
these amendments Commission in its report submitted in compliance with section 9 of an 

f ; act entitled “An act making appropriations for the construction, 


I want to say to the Senator, as I think I have already 
à itt repair, and preservation of certain public works of rivers and harbors, 
said on. the foor and as X announed in. ithe » that and for other purposes,” approved March 2, 1919, and to report to 


when we have another bill Iishall do all I can, so far as I am 

personally concerned, to have this principle of contribution SPERIA decane WATO tse) a ee Fate ena a re * set 25 

recognized specifically with reference to river and harbor | ale. In order to carry out the provisions of this act, there 

projects. nen haan ges ape ee ee jix to be 8 er ges from 

N ` other appropriations, the sum oi 000, or so muc ereof as may 

Mr. KING. The Senator will see that even with that con- agen J. to be expended in accordance with the laws and regula 

version just suggested to the rightfulness of that policy, and tlo licable to ithe eee eee 

even with a similar conversion on the part of the Senate and | |; a 1078 De kag 2 15 api kolbei nont e 

the House, it probably could not be made retroactive, and all | en and maintenance of river ; 

of the projects so authorized would escape making any local Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, I ask that that 

contributions. amendment may be rejected, because this appropriation is 
Mr. JONES of Washington. I appreciate that. carried in the deficiency bill which passed the House yes- 
Mr. KING. As to many of the projects, I am sure that if | terday. 

the Senator had examined them carefully, as he must haye Mr. KING. May I ask the Senator whether the bill which 

‘done, ‘he must realize that they are essentially local in char- | passed the House yesterday has been before the Senate yet, 

acter, and if the policy is to be applied at all of haying local | or the item, other than in this bill? 

contributions made, that policy ought to be applied to many Mr. JONES of Washington. No; it has not been before the 

other projects that are provided for in this bill. Senate yet, but it is included in the deficiency bill, which I 
Mr. JONES of Washington. That is true, as I said last | think is now before the Appropriations Committee. 

night; but I will say to the Senator, in justice, these two Mr. KING. So that the Senate will have full opportunity 

projects are not peculiarly local; they are projects designed | to discuss the wisdom of this St. Lawrence project? 

largely to benefit through commerce, and I think there ismuch | Mr. JONES of Washington. Oh, yes. 

‘more reason for not requiring contributions in these cases than The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agree- 

in a great many other cases. 8 ing to the amendment of the committee. 
Mr. KING. When the Senator says these cases” he refers The amendment was rejected. 

‘to the item now under consideration? Mr. EDGE. Mr. President, following the suggestion made 
Mr. JONES of Washington. I mean the item now pending | by the Senator from Utah [Mr. Kine], in order to be per- 

‘and the oue immediately following. fectly clear, is it not true that in the case of a large propor- 
Mr. KING. Does the Senator mean that in none of the tion of these projects where there is no amendment suggest- 

projects provided for in this bill are local contributions re- | ing local cooperation and help, the report of the engineers 

quired ? indorsing the project has provided for very large expenditures 
Mr. JONES of Washington. Oh, no; there are several proj- | on the part of the neighborhoods affected, and that where we 

ects in which local contributions are required; not by Senate | see in italics amendments from the committee adding such 

‘committee amendments, however, but by the provisions adopted | provisions, those are simply cases where the engineers have 

by the House. There are several of them on the Pacific coast, | not in their report suggested such local cooperation? 

where 50 per cent is required to be contributed by the local Mr. JONES of Washington. That is true. 

‘communities, and there are several others in the House bill Mr. EDGE. In other words, this is in addition to many 


where cooperation to a certain extent is required. items of local cooperation? 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing Mr. JONES of Washington. That is true, as I said a while 
to the amendment reported by the committee. ago. There are several of these propositions involved in the 
The amendment was rejected. bill as it passed the House where contribution is required. 


The next amendment of the Committee on Commerce was, | It is not specifically mentioned in the language but is em- 
on page 10, line 19, after the word “director,” to insert the braced within the description of the report adopting the 
following proviso: “Provided, That before entering upon the project. 
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Mr. FESS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield for a 
question in regard to this St. Lawrence item? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Certainly; but it went out. 

Mr. FESS. It went out on the ground that it is in the 
deficiency bill? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Yes. 

Mr. FESS. How could it be put in the deficiency bill? It 
is legislation. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. It is in the bill. 

Mr. FESS. There is no doubt about it? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. No. 

The next amendment was, on page 12, line 14 after the 
figures “ $6,500,000,” to insert the following additional proviso: 
“ Provided further, That the Secretary of War is hereby author- 
ized to allow credit, in such amount as may be determined as 
equitable by the Chief of Engineers, to local interests for such 
work as they may do in the construction of the breakwater if 
such work has been approved by the Chief of Engineers prior 
to its commencement and is in accordance with this project,” 
So as to make the paragraph read: 


Los Angeles and Long Beach Harbors, Calif., in accordance with 
the report submitted in House Document No. 349, Sixty-eighth Con- 
gress, first session, and subject to the conditions set forth in said 
document: Provided, That the amount hereby authorized to be ex- 
pended shall not exceed the sum of $6,500,000: Provided further, That 
the Secretary of War is hereby authorized to allow credit, in such 
amount as may be determined as equitable by the Chief of Engineers, 
to local interests for such work as they may do in the construction 
of the breakwater if such work has been approved by the Chief of 
Engineers prior to its commencement and is in accordance with this 
project. 


Mr, KING. Mr. President, before this amendment is adopted 
I should like to have a little explanation from the Senator. 
Recently I visited the harbor at Long Beach, and discoyered 
there that many oil companies and corporations of various 
kinds had constructed warehouses and wharves and docks, and 
so forth, which were of great advantage to them—indeed, in- 
dispensable to the business in which they are engaged. 

The Government has spent a large sum of money in construct- 
ing this harbor. Undoubtedly some of these private corpora- 
tions and individuals, in the construction of the docks and 
wharves to which I have referred, did some dredging necessary 
for their own use. That probably would be embraced within 
the project. I see no reason why the Government should re- 
fund to them the money they expended; and yet, as I inter- 
pret this amendment, it would permit a return to them of 
moneys which they had expended in improving their own prop- 
erties and making them available for use. If that is the pur- 
pose of this amendment, I am opposed to it. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. No; the Senator is mistaken in 
that. My recollection now is that the project that is recom- 
mended here will cost about $17,000,000, and about $14,000,000 
of that is in a breakwater, I think. The local interests are 
contributing something like $7,000,000 toward this improve- 
ment. They want to go on and do it without waiting for the 
appropriation, and this amendment simply authorizes them to 
receive credit on the amount of contribution required for the 
expenditures that they advance. That is the purpose of this 
amendment. 

Mr. KING. Is it all in futuro? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Yes. 

Mr. KING. It is not to be retrospective and to cover ex- 
penditures which they have heretofore made for their own 
advantage? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. No; not at all 

Mr. KING. The language is not quite clear as to that. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. That is according to the report 
of the engineers. They are not to get credit for anything that 
is not expended in line with the project adopted and pursuant 
to it, and that must be to the satisfaction of the engineers, and 
there is to be no reimbursement of them in any way. 

Mr. EDGE. Mr. President, I draw attention to the language 
of the amendment, which specifies very clearly “such work as 
they may do.” It is all in the future. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. The language is: 


Such work as they may do in the construction of the breakwater if 
such work has been approved by the Chief of Engineers prior to its 
commencement and is in accordance with this project. 


Mr. KING. Yes. Even with the language to which the 
Senator has called attention, however, it does not change the 
proposition, because, as I stated, considerable work has already 
been done, and I was advised that it was done pursuant to the 
general plan which had been adopted; that is, work has been 
done by private individuals anterior to this date. 
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Mr. JONES of Washington. I do not think any of that 
comes in this proposition; but they are to contribute a very 
large amount, and they want to go on and do it without 
waiting. 

Mr. KING. There can be no objection to that. 

Lo eee of Washington. That is all that this is intended 

Mr. KING. What I had in mind was that I think this is 
susceptible of the construction which I placed upon it, because 
if the proposition heretofore has been adopted and work here- 
tofore has been done upon it, then it would, in my opinion, 
come under this language, 

Mr. JONES of Washington. This project has not heretofore 
been adopted. If it had been, it would not be necessary to 
adopt it in this bill. This is a new project. 

Mr. KING. I am sure the plans for the project haye been 
outlined and possibly agreed upon heretofore. 5 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Not by Congress. This is the 
first adoption of this project. I am satisfied that it does not 
relate to work heretofore done on this breakwater, because the 
breakwater provided for in this project has not been com- 
menced. There may be a breakwater there, but the part of 
this project which relates to a breakwater is new construction. 

Mr. KING. It is the same project. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Mr. President, if there is any doubt 
about it, it can be removed by inserting in line 17, after the 
word “may” and before the word “do,” the word “ hereafter,” 
so that that clause would read: . 


to local interests for such work as they may hereafter do. 


Mr. JONES of Washington. I have no objection to that. 

Mr. KING. That is all right. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Missouri 
offers an amendment to the amendment, which will be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 12, line 17, after the word 
“may,” it is proposed to insert the word “hereafter,” so that, 
if amended, it will read: — 


work as they may hereafter do. 


The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment, as amended, was agreed to. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Commerce was, 
on page 12, after line 24, to insert: 


Oakland Harbor, Calif.: The second proviso of the item contained 
in the river and harbor act approved September 22, 1922, adopting a 
new project for the improvement of Oakland Harbor, Calif., is hereby 
amended to read as follows: 

“ Provided further, That no work shall be done above the Webster 
Street and Harrison Street Bridges until the Secretary of War and 
the Chief of Engineers shall have received satisfactory guarantees 
that those bridges will be removed or so altered, in accordance with 
plans approved by them, as te provide suitable facilities for naviga- 
tion.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 13, after line 16, to insert: 


Tillamook Bay and Bar, Oreg., in accordance with report submit- 
ted in House Document No. 562, Sixty-eighth Congress, second session, 
and subject to the conditions set forth in said document, except as 
to the conditions requiring local interests to contribute toward the 
first cost of said project. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 14, line 14, after the word 
“document,” to insert the following proviso: “Provided, That 
the Secretary of War is hereby authorized to allow credit to 
local interests for such work as they may have done upon this 
project subsequent to June 27, 1922, in so far as the same shall 
be approved by the Chief of Engineers and found to have been 
done in accordance with the project hereby adopted,” so as to 
make the paragraph read: 

Seattle Harbor, Wash.: Duwamish waterway, in accordance with 
the report submitted in House Document No. 108, Sixty-eighth Con- 
gress, first session, and subject to the conditions set forth im said 
document: Provided, That the Secretary of War is hereby authorized 
to allow credit to local interests for such work as they may have done 
upon this project subsequent to June 27, 1922, in so far as the same 
shall be approved by the Chief of Engineers and found to have been 
done in accordance with the project hereby adopted. 


Mr. KING. Mr, President, this clearly comes within the 
point that I had in view a moment ago when I interrogated the 
Senator from Washington. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Yes; and I think I can explain 
that satisfactorily to the Senator, 

Mr. KING. All right. 
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Mr. JONES of Washington. This ‘project; according to the 
report, will cost, I think, $364,000. The local engineer’s report 
came in on June 27, 1922; laying out the recommendation that 
he thought ought to be made. The local interests, without wait- 
ing for the formal adoption of the project, went on and ex- 
pended money in line with that recommendation of the engi- 
neer; and the recommendation of the engineer was adopted; 
and that is the project here. The recommendation of the re- 
port is that these people shall contribute 50 per cent of the 
cost of the project. It seemed to the committee perfectly fair 
that a credit should be allowed on that 50 per cent for the 
money that they had actually spent on the project in line with 
the recommendation of the engineers, In other words, if they 
had not spent anything, and then, after its adoption, they had 
to spend this money, they would get credit for it; but without 
waiting for the formal adoption of the report they went on 
and spent the money along the line of the report, just the same 
as they would do hereafter, and the committee felt that they 
were entitled to have credit for that on the 50 per cent con- 
tribution that they had to make, 

Mr. KING. The amount for which they are seeking credit 
does not exceed: the aggregate amount which, under the ar- 
rangement, they were to pay? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I am not sure as to that. They 
may do that; but they do not get credit for more than 50 per 
cent, even though they spend more: 

Mr. KING. That is what I wanted to know. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore, The question is on agree- 
ing to the amendment of the committee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Commerce was, 
on page 14, after line 23, to insert: 

Wrangell Narrows, Alaska, in accordance with the report submitted 
in Honse Document No. 179, Sixty-seventh Congress, second session, 
and subject to the conditions set forth in said document. It is un- 
derstood and provided that no greater sum than $500,000 shall be 
expended on this project until specifically authorized by law. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 15, after line 11, to 
strike out section 2, in the following words: 


Sec. 1. It is hereby declared to be the policy of Congress that all 
river and harbor projects heretofore, herein, and hereafter adopted 
shall be completed within five years from the passage of this act or 
of subsequent acts adopting such projects, if physically practicable: 
Provided, That in any case of such impracticability the Chief of 
Engineers shall -eleariy set forth the reasons therefor in his annual 
report. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 15, after line 19, to in- 
sert a new section, as follows: 


Sec. 2. That the provisions of river and harbor acts heretofore 
passed providing for the prosecution of work upon the construction of 
a lock and dam at Grand Rapids, on the Wabash River, IIlinois and 
Indiana, are hereby repealed: Provided, That sufficient funds may 
be allotted from appropriations heretofore or hereafter made by 
Congress for the improvement, preservation, and maintenance of rivers 
and harbors, for the removal of a section of the dam, as recommended 
in House Document No. 427. Sixty-fourth Congress, first session. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 16, after line 4, to strike 
out section 3 in the following words: 


Sec. 3. The Secretary of War is hereby authorized and directed to 
cause to be made by the Corps of Engineers, United States Army, 
such investigations as may be necessary for the preparation of a 
general plan for the most effective navigation improvement in com- 
bination with the most efficient development of the potential water 
power on those navigable streams of the United States and their 
tributaries where such power development appears feasible and prac- 
ticable, together with an estimate and report of the cost of conduct- 
ing such investigations ag to all such streams and tributaries, at a 
cost not to exceed $500,000, with recommendation that $250,000 be 
immediately appropriated. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 16, after line 16,. to in- 
sert a new section, as follows: 3 


Sec. 3. The Secretary of War and the Water Power Commission 
are jointly hereby authorized and directed to prepare and submit 
to Congress an estimate of the cost of making such examinations, 
surveys, or other investigations as, in their opinion, may be required 
of those navigable streams of the United States, and their tributaries, 
whereon power development appears feasible and practicable; with a 
view to the formulation of general plans for the most effective 


improvement of such streams for the purposes of navigation and the 
prosecution of such improvement in combination with the most 
ellleient development of the potential water power, the control of 
floods, and the needs of irrigation. 


Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. President, I desire to call to the 
attention of the Senate and of the chairman of the committee 
a proposition with reference to the Senate amendment. The 
House has passed the bill containing section 8, which provides 
for a general survey looking to the development of navigation 
and the development of water power. The Senate has amended 
the proposition in many material respects, but the general 
language of the Senate amendment I do not object to. The 
House language provided a limit on the appropriation, and the 
Senate-amendment provides none. 

I think this is a very important item. For a long time 
in the history of the country we developed our streams for 
nayigation alone. The entire cost of the development of naviga- 
tion in this country was chargeable to the Treasury of the 
United States. To-day we have reaclied a point in the develop- 
ment of hydroelectric power where it may be entirely possible 
that the development of navigation on many of the rivers of 
this country may be accomplished without a charge against 
the Treasury, if we are informed in advance of legislation, if 
the Congress, before it legislates and makes its plans, 
thoroughly understands the possibility of developing hydro- 
electric power at the same time that navigation is: developed. 
= z ~— this section as one of the most important sections 
n the 

What I object to about the Senate amendment is this— 
and I say this to get a response from) the chairman of the 
committee, because I may not be thoroughly informed. The 
chairman: of the committee may advise me about the situation 
from a viewpoint I am not advised about. The language of 
the House provided that this work of surveying should. be 
carried on by the Secretary of War, through the Corps: of 
Engineers. It reads this way: “The Secretary of War is 
hereby authorized and directed to cause to be made by the 
Corps of Engineers of the United: States: Army,” and so forth. 
That is, the power to accomplish the result is in the hands, 
practically, of the Corps: of Engineers, where it has always 
been. The Senate amendment provides, The Secretary of War 
and the Water Power Commission are jointly hereby authorized 
and directed to prepare and submit to Congress,” and then 
proceeds to provide for a survey for navigation, water power, 
and other development. 

The question in my mind is, What does this mean? The See- 
retary of War is the head: of the Water Power Commission. 
It might be construed to mean that we were taking this en- 
tirely away from the Corps of Engineers: I do not think that 
is the purpose of the Senator who has charge of the bill. 
Nevertheless, as the Secretary. of War is the head of the 
Water Power Commission, it might be construed that we are 
transferring the right of surveying, the navigable streams of 
this country to the Water Power Commission instead of leaving 
it in the Corps of Engineers. 

There might be warrant for that, because in the act creating 
the Water Power Commission they are given the authority. to 
make this class of surveys. The law warrants their making 
this class of survey. I rather think it was ill advised to 
put that provision in the law, but it is in the law, and there- 
fore it might be construed, when considered by the Comp- 
troller General, that this power was vested in the Water 
Power Commission under the Secretary of War instead of in 
the Corps of Engineers under the Secretary of War. 

Mr. President, what I am coming to is this: The Corps of 
Engineers is organized and appropriations are made for them 
to do this Gass of work. They are organized for that purpose. 
We have a number of capable and competent engineers in the 
United States Army who constitute the Corps of Engineers. 
They are on the salary roll. They must be maintained, if not 
for the survey of rivers in the future, then for any contingency 
which may arise in the event of war. We must have capable 
engineers: attached to the Army. In time of peace we have 
economized by using them for the development of our river 
and harbor system: 

If we are also going to set up a surveying bureau to handle 
river and harbor work under the Water Power Commission, 
we are going to maintain in the future two great bureaus of 
this Government charged with the same responsibility, un- 
doubtedly not in the interest of economy. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, there is no in- 
tention of doing that, and any language the Senator can sug- 
gest that would avoid that we would be glad to accept. If 


the Senator will permit me to state why we suggested this 
amendment, I will be glad to do so. I am responsible for 
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having those words Water Power Commission” put in, an 
I will tell the Senator why. : 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I haye no objection, before any report 
is made and before we act on it, to the Water Power Com- 
mission being consulted or to their making a report to us as 
to the advisability of any proposition, but I have a serious 
objection to the Water Power Commission interfering with 
the making of the surveys. They are not equipped to do that; 
they are not organized for that purpose. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, I think the 
Senator overlooks one thing about this amendment. This 
amendment does not provide for a survey at all. This amend- 
ment differs from the House provision in that important re- 
spect. It simply provides for the submission to Congress of 
an estimate of the cost of a survey. 

Our reason for making that provision was this, that the 
House provides for beginning surveys without any prelimi- 
nary estimate of what the total cost will be. The survey of 
the headwaters of one river in this country, I may say to 
the Senator, is costing over $500,000. When it comes to the 
matter of a survey of all the river systems of the United 
States it seemed to the committee that it would be wise to 
have an estimate of what it would cost before we actually 
undertook such a thing, and that is the sole purpose of this 
amendment. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I have no criticism of the position of 
the Senator or of the committee in regard to that matter. As 
I said a moment ago, I think we can afford to spend a great 
deal of money in obtaining knowledge as to how hydroelectric 
development may cooperate with navigation development. We 
might spend several million dollars for that purpose, and it 
would be well spent. I have no objection whatever to an esti- 
mate being made in advance, but I do know that no matter 
how able the Water Power Commission may be, how well in- 
formed they may be in reference to particular projects, where 
application has been made to them for actual development, 
they do not know anything about making surveys. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Let me make this clear to the 
Senator. It was not the intention of the committee in fram- 
ing this amendment to have the surveys made by the Water 
Power Commission. It was not the intention of the com- 
mittee to take the Engineer Corps away from that work or 
to sever their connection with it. We want them to act with 
the Water Power Commission, and if we can modify this 
language so as to make that perfectly clear, I want to have 
that done. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. My idea is this, that the Army En- 
gineers have always made these estimates. There is no 
charge that their estimates are not proper estimates. If they 
make an estimate at all, the only criticism is that they esti- 
mate too much and not too little. We will have an estimate 
from them that will be too large, But even on the question 
of an estimate, if cooperation is what is sought—the language 
is not clear on that, but I assume that was the Senator’s 
idea—— 

Mr. JONES of Washington. That is what we want. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD, If cooperation between the Engineer 
Corps and the Water Power Commission is what is desired, 
there will be a compromise verdict. I would a great deal rather 
have a report from the Chief of Engineers, and then, if the 
Senator desires to leave it to the Water Power Commission, 
haye them check up and give their opinion. We would thus 
get two opinions. It would be very much like calling doctors 
in for consultation, You get a compromise verdict, which does 
not mean anything. 

I think this is the most important item the Senator has in 
his bill for the future of the American people, and I would 
like to have it clearly understood that we are going to have 
this estimate from the Army Engineers, and then, when it 
comes in, if the Senate desires to have it checked up by the 
Water Power Commission, let that be done. 

I rose for the purpose of asking the Senator if he will not 
consent to strike out the words “and the Water Power Com- 
mission are jointly,” and let it provide, The Secretary of War 
is hereby authorized.” 

The Secretary of War is the head of both these organiza- 
tions. He is the head of the engineers and he is the head of 
the Water Power Commission, and if it is left to him I will 
be satisfied, and there can be no doubt about what was meant. 
I rose for the purpose of asking the Senator if he would not 
agree to that amendment, 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Alabama yield to the Senator from Ohio? 


Mr. UNDERWOOD. I yield. 

Mr. WILLIS; If the Senator will permit me, I do not know 
what the view of the chairman of the committee may be upon 
that point, but I should hope that he would not accept that 
Suggestion. The information upon which these estimates 
would be based is already in the possession of the Board of 
Army Engineers and the Water Power Commission. I can not 
see any good reason why we should not have access to that 
information, and why there should not be cooperation. We 
are not starting a survey; we are trying to find out what the 
cost of a survey will be. The intention was to use the services 
of the Army Engineers, of course, but any information which 
may be in the possession of the Water Power Commission, it 
seems to me, ought to be used, and that was the idea of the 
committee in so drafting this amendment. 

Mr, UNDERWOOD. What is the objection to striking out 
the words “the Water Power Commission,” allowing it to rest 
with the Secretary of War, who has command of both of these 
organizations? ‘Then there would be no doubt about what this 
language would mean. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Let me suggest that the Secre- 
tary of War is not in command of the Water Power Commis- 
sion, He is one member of the Water Power Commission. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. He is the head of it. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. No more than any other Cabinet 
officer. That Water Power Commission is composed of three 
Cabinet officers and he is a minority of the commission. I 
think the language clearly conveys that the Secretary of War 
as Secretary of War shall act. He can act through and we 
would expect him to act through his Chief of Engineers jointly 
with the Water Power Commission as a commission. That is 
the intention of the committee. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I will say to the Senator that I am 
anxious to see the bill passed, and I am not going to raise an 
issue abont if here, because I know perfectly well the issue will 
be raised in conference. When the bill goes to conference the 
House conferees will contend for their language and the Senate 
conferees will probably contend for theirs. If it is not worked 
out satisfactorily in conference there may be an issue raised 
when the bill comes back. I wanted to give the Senator my 
viewpoint, and I hope the Senator will consider it and see if 
the language can not be satisfactorily worked out, so there may 
not be the conflict that I think may arise under the language 
his committee proposes. 

Mr. LENROOT. May I suggest to the chairman, if there is 
any doubt about the language, that it possibly could be cured 
by providing that the Secretary of War through the Chief of 
Engineers shall act? 

Mr. FLETCHER. One point could be cured by that sugges- 
tion. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. That would be far more satisfactory to 
me than the other, because that is exactly our contention any- 


way. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, I would much prefer to have 
the language of the House text remain in the bill. If the sug- 
gestion made by the Senator from Florida is adopted, provid- 
ing that the Secretary of War, together with the Water Power 
Commission, shall do this work jointly under the direction of 
the Secretary of War, I am satisfied that the power commission 
will do it. 

The power companies of the country are trying to get hold 
of the power commission in Washington. They are moving 
heaven and earth to control it. Anybody who can see anything 
can see that. They do not want these power sites discovered 
by the people in the various States. They want them to lie 
hidden away until they can send their agents in and buy them 
for practically nothing, and after they have bought them and 
have them in their own name they do not mind the public and 
the world knowing that such power sites exist. The Nation is 
rich in power resources. The Nation ought to know where 
these power sites are. We ought not to have a makeshift ar- 
rangement put upon the Senate or put upon the country. 

The engineers of the War Department are already in the 
service of the Government. They are already being paid. 
They are in every State in the Union, and at less expense than 
in any other way we could have that work done by them. I 
think the House is right in the position it has taken. I believe 
that the matter ought to be turned over to the Chief of Engi- 
neers, under the direction of the Secretary of War. While I 


think the suggestion made by the Senator from Washington is 
good—that they can do this work jointly and that that would 
be better than the way it now stands—yet I fear if that ar- 
rangement is made that the power forces in the Government 
are going to have complete control of the work. I think that 
the engineers of the War Department should do it, 
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Mr. FLETCHER. After the word “ War,” in line 17, I more 
to insert the words “through the Corps of Engineers of the 
United States Army,” so as to read: 


The Secretary of War, through the Corps of Engineers of the United 
States Army, and the Water Power Commission are jointly hereby 
authorized and directed— 


And so forth. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The clerk will state the 
amendment proposed by the Senator from Florida. 

The Cuer Cierk. On page 16, line 17, after the word “ War,” 
insert “through the Corps of Engineers, United States Army,” 
so it would read: 

The Secretary of War, through the Corps of Engineers of the United 
States Army, and the Water Power Commission are jointly hereby 
authorized and directed— 


And so forth. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I suggest to the Senator from Florida 
that he strike ont the word “Water” and insert the word 
„Federal.“ I have observed in the bill as it is proposed in the 
amendment, that it speaks of the Water Power Commission. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. The Senator from California is 
right.. The correct name is Federal Power Commission. 

Mr. FLETCHER. We want to use the correct name. I ask 
that my amendment be modified by striking out the word 
„Water“ and inserting the word “ Federal.” 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator has the right 
to modify his amendment to the amendment of the committee. 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President, I do not speak in opposi- 
tion to the amendment offered by the Senator from Florida 
[Mr. FLETCHER]. On the contrary, I agree with the amendment, 
but the hope has been expressed here this morning that section 
8 may be adopted as it left the House. In the Senate amend- 
ment there are at least two very important elements that are 
not contained in the House provision, and these relate to con- 
trol of floods and the needs of irrigation. I think they are 
two of the most important features of the amendment and of 
the bill itself. 

The Missouri River covers a distance of about 500 miles in 
coursing through my State and along its boundaries. We 
know that in flood time the silt and the sediment caused by 
erosion of the river are carried down into the Mississippi River 
and add to the expense, of course, of keeping that river navi- 
gable. The matter of fiood control is one of the most important 
things to be considered and studied by the authorities named in 
section 3. If we control the floods in the tributaries of the 
great waterways, we dispense then with a great part of the 
expense of dredging and keeping these waterways open for 
navigation. 

In the West, too, is the further problem of irrigation, and 
a great purpose will be served, I think, in having the Secretary 
of War through the Board of Engineers and the Water Power 
Commission investigate the possibilities of the use of the water 
for irrigation purposes. So for these reasons I hope the con- 
ferees will not return to the House text of section 3, but will 
keep the language of the amendment as proposed by the com- 
mittee. 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr, President, I agree with the Senator 
from Alabama [Mr. Unperwoop] that this is one of the im- 
portant sections of the bill. I also agree with the Senator 
from South Dakota [Mr. STERLING] that an efficient method of 
controlling floods and of keeping our rivers open for naviga- 
tion would be to control the streams beginning at their upper- 
most reaches. Out of courtesy and deference to a Senator 
temporarily absent I ought to suggest the absence of a quorum. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Does the Senator refer to the 
Senator from California [Mr. JOHNSON]? 

Mr. ASHURST. Les. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I talked to him this morning, 
and 1 do not think he needs to be called. 

Mr. NORRIS, Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Ari- 
zona yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. ASHURST. Yes. 

Mr. NORRIS. I have had my attention called to this pro- 
vision by a Member of the House. I have examined it. This 
is what he was afraid of and what seems tọ me is going to 
be the result if the Senate committee amendment is agreed to. 
I am thinking particularly of the Colorado River, in which the 
Senator from Arizona is definitely interested 

Mr. ASHURST. I shall be pleased to listen 

Mr. NORRIS, And the damage that is done in the Imperial 
Valley in California’ as a result of the floods in that river. 
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There has been a bill pending before the Irrigation Committee 
all during the present session of Congress on which quite ex- 
tensive hearings have been had. That river and the works. 
there that are contemplated to be built in order to protect the 
Imperial Valley from overflow, to increase irrigation, and to 
develop power—the prime object being flood control and the 
others being incidental—present a question, of course, to which 
some very powerful interests are opposed, and anything that 
will bring about a delay will be to their interest. 

The Irrigation Bureau, through their engineers, have made 
very complete surveys and are in favor of the development 
that is contemplated to-day. If we adopt the amendment, will 
it not follow that all these other activities of the Government 
will themselves have to go in, make surveys, and commence the 
work all over again, with the result that years will pass by 
before any definite conclusion is reached? ‘That, it seems to 
me, would be the result out there. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. May I make a suggestion? Of 
course, it was not the intention of the committee in offering 
the amendment to deal with any particular project or inter- 
fere with any particular project in any way, shape, or form, 
and much less with the Colorado River project, in which I 
know the Senators are very much interested. In the first 
place, all that this language does anyhow is simply to provide 
for the securing of an estimate of the cost for the making of 
these surveys throughout the country. However, I am per- 
fectly willing, if the Senators desire, to have an express pro- 
vision excluding consideration of the Colorado River. 

Mr. ASHURST. I, of course, desire an early approach to 
an utilization of the Colorado River. : 

Mr. JONES of Washington. What I had in mind was that 
I did not want to interfere in any way with the activities 
under way in connection with it. 

Mr. ASHURST. The fact that this amendment was drawn 
by the able and industrious Senator from Washington [Mr. 
Jones} saves it from any suspicion that the power interests 
suggested it. I do not like obscure phrases, and some appear 
in this substitute. Hydroelectric power is sought now in the 
Nation more than gold is sought. Hydroelectric power and 
petroleum gasoline are the great horses of God that are always 
on the road ‘and that never grow weary. I will not sit here 
and permit laws to pass, with my consent, which would de- 
prive the people or the States of their natural inherent and 
lawful right to utilize these great potentialities that mean 
the benefit and the enlargement of the life of the people. 
The man, the corporation, or the interest which a quarter of 
a century hence dominates hydroelectric power may dominate 
the Nation. We must be extremely cautious now as to what 
language we use in laws and policies, The War Department 
has been honest; it has been fearless. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, will the Senator 
from Arizona permit me to interrupt him? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Arizona yield to the Senator from Washington? 

Mr, ASHURST. Certainly. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. We are not proposing to inter- 
fere with the War Department at all. As a matter of fact, 
whatever water-power investigations the War Department has 
made in the past have been subordinate or incidental to its 
investigations concerning navigation. We have expressly 
placed, however, in the Federal Power Commission the author- 
ity and duty of investigating water-power questions, and I 
wish to say that the words “Federal Power Commission“ 
were put in here solely on my insistence. 

Mr. ASHURST. And that convinces me that they were in- 
serted with an honest intention, 

Mr. JONES of Washington. And it was done without any 
suggestion from anybody outside. 

Mr. ASHURST. I believe that to be true. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. But I want to tell the Senator 
why I asked that they be put in. We have provided by specifie 
legislation that the Federal Power Commission shall deal with 
the power situation and make these investigations. I do not 
want in a river and harbor bill to take away that power or to 
throw any suspicion of doubt on the advisability of that legis- 
lation. So I wished these words inserted. 

Mr. ASHURST. Various bureaus of the Government began 
years ago to investigate an irrigation project in Arizona, the 
San Carlos project. On the very day that the World War 
flamed forth, viz, August 1, 1914, I secured an appropriation of 
$50,000 to enable the War Department to make an investigation 
as to the feasibility and practicability of this project. The War 
Department investigated and reported that the dam could be 
and should be built, although some other agencies of the Gov- 
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ernment opposed its construction. The Congress last June 
acted upon the report of the War Department, and that project 
will soon be commenced. 

I do not wish to delay this bill; in fact, I am in favor of this 
bill. I announced a year ago that I had for years been in 
error; that I had been voting against river and harbor bills; 
and I think I am entitled te some credit for coming forward 
manfully and saying that I have been mistaken. I am going 
to vote for the river and harbor bill hereafter. I agree with 
the speech which the able Senator from Missouri [Mr. REED] 
made last night, in which he stated that it is not good business 
to starve to death a horse that can earn a thousand times his- 
keep in one year. 

I am of opinion that a sensible development of our water 
ways would assist in reducing high freight rates. ; 

One of the surest ways to aid the farmer is to make highways 
of commerce available so that he may reach the markets, 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Arizona yield to the Senator from Washington? 

Mr. ASHURST. I yield. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. The Senator from California 
spoke to me on yesterday; he also told me this morning that he 
would have to leave, and I told him that I would make the 
statement that I made to him on yesterday with reference to 
this subject. ° 

It seems that the people who are interested in the Colorado 
project are fearful that in some way this proposed legislation 
will interfere with that. I can not see how it can do so. It 
is not the intention, of course, that it should in any way do so. 

Mr. President, in connection with that sentence, I desire to 
say that if the provision is doing anything of that kind, it is 
transferring power and responsibility from the Federal Power 
Commission to the Army Engineers, because under the water- 
power act the commission is “ authorized and empowered "— 


(a) To make investigations and to collect and record data concern- 
ing the utilization of the water resources of any region to be de- 
veloped, the water power industry and its relation to other industries 
and to interstate or foreign commerce, and concerning the location, 
capacity, development costs, and relation to markets of power sites, 
and whether the power from Government dams can be advantageously 
used by the United States for its publie purposes, and what is a fair 
value of such power, to the extent the commission may deem necessary 
or useful for the purposes of this act. 


We have given the Federal Power Commission jurisdiction 
of these very questions; and it seems to me, unless we want 
to take away that power of the Federal Power Commission, 
we should recognize them and have them cooperate in this 
work. 

Mr. ASHURST. I perceive no objection to the amendment 
proposed by the Senator from Florida. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I have no objection to that. 

With reference to the Colorado River project, I wish to say 
that I can not see how under any language in this provision 
there can be any interference in any way with that project. 
I want to make that plain so that those interested may read 
it in the Record if they have any doubt about it, and so that 
if anybody tries to make such a contention it can be shown to 
be without foundation. This language really provides for an 
estimate of the cost of the work, and when that comes here, 
if we see fit to adopt the proposition, then we can take care of 
the situation as it needs to be taken care of at the time. It is 
not the intention in any way to interfere with the Colorado 
River project, and I do not believe there is any language in 
the provision that could be construed as interfering with it 
in any td 

Mr. SHGRTRIDGE. Mr. President 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I yield to the Senator from 
California. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Of course, California is very deeply 
and directly interested in the Colorado River, as, indeed, all 
the States are indirectly interested in it. I do not wish to 
delay the matter by words, but the statement of the chairman 
of the committee and the observations made by the Senator 
from Arizona reassure me that there is no hidden, sinister 
purpose in this suggested amendment. I impnte no such pur- 
pose to anyone; but I am gratified to have it stated upon the 
floor that this provision will not work any delay or inter- 
fere with or frustrate or defeat any other legitimate purpose 
which many have in mind. So I am well content. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. If there is anything in the 
provision that may be construed as an excuse for doing any- 
thing of that kind, I will be glad to ent it out or to modify it 
in any way, because it certainly is not the intention in any way, 


shape, or form to interfere with that project. I am not going 
to take any more time, because I feel we should act on this 
measure as soon as possible. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, I should like to ask the Senator 
from Washington a question. The War Department, of course, 
is charged with the duty of ascertaining what is necessary to 
improve the navigability of streams, and incidentally it also 
will come into possession of knowledge of the potential water 
power. Under this provision, however, it is proposed to give 
additional power to the Federal Power Commission to make 
them coequal in authority in determining the site or sites 
where probably dams may be built and also to enable them to 
cooperate with the War Department in matters affecting the 
navigability of streams. It is sought to confer indirectly but 
effectively upon the Water Power Commission the duty and 
responsibility that now rests upon the War Department, 
namely, to make investigations as to the navigability of 
Streams as well as concerning water-power sites. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I hardly think that is so in a 
practical way. 

Mr. SMITH. The language so indicates. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Not in any practical way. I 
can not imagine that the Water Power Commission is going 
to obtrude itself into studying problems of navigation in con- 
nection with this item any more than the War Department 
will try to take all the power of the Federal Power Commis- 
sion in studying the question of water power. As the Senator 
said, we have not given the Army engineers the authority to 
investigate water-power questions, except in connection with 
navigable streams. If we should eliminate the provision in 
regard to the Federal Power Commission here it would result 
in usurping the power of that commission and giving if over 
to the Army engineers. Under this provision we want not 
only the inyestigation of water power on navigable streams, 
but we want the investigation of water-power resources on 
nonnavigable streams. 

Mr. SMITH. Exactly; but the bill gives the full power to 
the Federal Power Commission to investigate wherever it 
pleases with the specifie object of the development of power, 
and we can not avoid the conclusion that the War Department 
engineers in improving navigation incidentally will do the very 
thing that the Power Commission is doing. What is the use 
of hooking them up and combining the work when the field 
of each is absolutely distinct? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. No. If we should strike out the 
reference to the Federal Power Commission, then we would 
put the engineers into the field of the Federal Power Commis- 
sion, because their field embraces especially water power on 
nonnavigable streams—not entirely so, but especially on non- 
navigable streams. We want this to cover nonnavigable 
streams, and unless we have the provision relative to the 
Federal Power Commission in here we would be extending 
the authority of the Chief of Engineers of the War Depart- 
ment over those. But at any rate, Mr. President, it simply 
provides for the submission to Congress of an estimate of cost, 
and then, when it comes to our actually authorizing and 
directing surveys, we can direct that the Federal Power Com- 
mission shall have something to do with it or that it shall have 
nothing to do with it, or that the engineers shall do it, or that 
some other agency shall do it. It seems to me that we are 
using these two agencies of the Government which are ac- 
quainted with certain fields to bring in estimates to Congress 
to enable a great work to be carried forward. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. ‘That is just what I was going to ask 
the Senator. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Washington yield to the Senator from California? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. You are really employing these agencies 
to prepare and submit to Congress an estimate of the cost of 
certain things? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. That is all. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I do not want to be misunder- 
stood. Of course, I am not casting any reflection upon the 
committee or even insinuating that they are incorporating in 
this amendment anything that is intended to delay or interfere 
with the development of any irrigation project, or anything 
of that kind. Nevertheless, I can not get away from the fact 
that the very language of the amendment will seriously inter- 
fere with the development of such irrigation projects as that 
known as the Colorado Imperial Valley project. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Let me ask the Senator a ques- 
tion. If the irrigation language were left off would the Senator 
see any objection to it? = 
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Mr. NORRIS. Yes; I would not like it then. I would not 
like it even if that river were specifically named as an excep- 
tion to the rule, because in the irrigation system that we 
have they are continually deyeloping—more and more every 
year—water power as an incident to irrigation. Irrigation is 
the main object. We did not think much about it when we 
passed the irrigation law; but work after work has been 
developed, and project after project has been developed, and 
as they proceed with it the engineers find that here is a lot 
of water power; and there have been several irrigation proj- 
ects where the water power, although just an incident to irriga- 
tion, has developed into a very important item. 

The senior Senator from California [Mr. Jonson] several 
weeks ago called attention, in a very able speech that he made 
here, to the list of water-power projects that were connected 
with irrigation, showing how cheaply the energy was supplied. 
It belongs, when it becomes an incident to irrigation, to the 
farmers who own the project. I think there are 21 of them 
in operation now, some of them supplying hydroelectric energy 
to the farm homes so cheaply that they use it for all possible 
purposes connected with the farm and with the house. 

The Senator says—and that is true; he states it correctly— 
that this amendment simply provides for an estimate, and that 
Congress then can act, and can decide what instrumentality 
it will use to bring about a survey if we decide to have it 
made. Let me call your attention now to the condition that 
exists down in the Imperial Valley in southern California. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Mr. President, I do not want to 
interrupt the Senator, but I have an amendment to suggest 
which I should like to suggest now. It may meet with the ap- 
proval of the chairman, and it may meet with the approyal 
of the Senator, I would not interrupt him, except that the 
time is getting short; and of course if this will obviate the 
matter, if I should be so fortunate as to have struck it 

Mr. NORRIS. I am not going to keep the floor very long. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I was going to suggest it now, 
while the Senator had the floor, so that he might discuss it. 

Mr. NORRIS. All right. { 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I make the suggestion that we keep 
the House section, and that we insert in the House section the 
words “including the control of floods, and the needs of irri- 
gation”; that is, that we transfer that sentence from the lan- 
guage employed in the committee amendment, and that at 
the end of the House section we insert this language: 


Provided, That the Secretary of War shall, so far as practicable, 
utilize such information as may have been gathered by the Water 
Power Commission, and said commission shall upon request furnish 
said information to the Secretary of War. ‘ 


Mr. JONES of Washington. I want to say to the Senator 
that I am very much opposed to the House provision. It is 
starting on a new project when we do not know what it will 
cost, without any estimate of the cost. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. It does provide for the appropria- 
tion and that is the very reason why I am for it; but I thought 
the suggestion might be acceptable. If it is not I will not 
further interrupt the Senator at this time, but will offer the 
amendment later. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I was about to call the atten- 
tion of the Senate to the condition of the Imperial Valley— 
a valley as fertile as that of the Nile; a valley which, through 
the millions of years that have passed, has been made out of 
the silt that has come down the Colorado River, 

The Colorado River, through depositing its silt, has built 
up its bed. At various times in the ages that have gone by, 
when it would get its bed built up, it would break its banks 
and make a new channel, and carry away to deposit some- 
where else the silt it brought down. Now, however, since we 
have been working with it, since a system of irrigation has 
been inaugurated in the Imperial Valley, although trouble has 
occurred and it has broken out several times, and once when 
it broke out it did several million dollars of damage, it is on an 
elevation. The Colorado River, coming down from the moun- 
tains, has built itself up, so that its channel is elevated. 

The Imperial Valley is below the sea level, much of it. I 
think some of it is over 200 feet below the sea level; and, as 
J said, it is one of the most fertile valleys in the world. This 
soil and this silt is hundreds of feet deep, easy to farm, easy 
to work. All that it needs is water; and so a system of irri- 
gation has been developed there, and within that valley there 
is an empire. As I remember—I am speaking entirely from 
memory—there are over 60,000 American citizens living there 
below the sea level. They have whole counties, county seats, 


with modern buildings of all kinds, just as modern as there 
are anywhere in the world in cities of the same size. They 
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have roads laid out. They have the land under the most in- 


tensive system of cultivation. We are getting on our tables 
here in the city of Washington, as they are everywhere else, 
the products of those farms, shipped all over the United 
States. It is a yeritable empire, made by the toil and the 
brawn of American citizens. 

Let us see what they have to contend with. This irriga- 
tion system that supplies the Imperial Valley—and there is but 
one ditch there, as I remember—is taken out of the Colorado 
River on American soil. On account of the topography of the 
country the irrigation ditch runs first into Mexico. It runs 
through Mexico for a good many miles, through a beautiful 
country there, the same as the Imperial Valley, made in the 
Same way, excepting that it is higher. The lowest point in the 
Imperial Valley is on American soil. It is around that point 
that this system of irrigation has taken place. The land looks 
level, to look at it. 

This system of irrigation after going into Mexico, into a 
foreign country, comes back into the United States. The only 
way that those people in the Imperial Valley have of irrigat- 
ing their farms is from this irrigation system that passes 
through Mexico for many, many miles, subject to use there by 
almost as large a tract of country as is on the American side, 
incidentally owned almost entirely by American citizens; and 
they are the ones, according to my understanding, who are 
opposed to haying Congress do anything with the Colorado 
River that will bring about a change in this condition, 

The American farmers and the American citizens in all the 
cities and towns in the Imperial Valley are absolutely depend- 
ent for their very existence upon this water. I understand 
that there are no wells there. They can not get water in any 
other way, and this water is filtered and used for all purposes. 
If you should go into Mexico, a foreign territory, and destroy 
that ditch, it would mean that every farm, every home in the 
entire Imperial Valley would become a desert waste. Every 
human being, every head of livestock, would have to be taken 
out. There would not be any relief for them if the banks 
of the river were broken, even over in Mexico, and the channel 
changed. It would in time fill up the Imperial Valley, and 
these homes and these cities would be many feet under the 
Sen. 

That is the condition in the Imperial Valley. The means 
by which this ditch is kept up is a farmers’ irrigation com- 
pany. These farmers own the irrigation ditch. They have to 
maintain and do maintain an army of men to keep the Colo- 
rado within its banks, not on American soil only, but on Mexi- 
can soil, Mexico gets the first opportunity to use the water. 
The facts are that while millions and millions of dollars have 
been expended to maintain that river in its banks so that it 
will not drown out everybody and destroy the irrigation works, 
the American farmer has had to pay for all the improvements, 
and has footed all the expenses, most of the money haying 
been expended on Mexican soil. 

For instance, a few years ago, quite a number of years ago, 
I think we will remember that there was a million dollars 
appropriated here to help out on that. The Colorado River 
broke its banks. It was on Mexican soil where it broke them. 
Instead of going out to the sea, when the banks were broken, 
it came back the other way and came back into the Imperial 
Valley, and the entire river was pouring the contents of its 
flood waters into the Imperial Valley. It was only a question 
of time until it would fill up that valley to sea level. 

What they did on this new branch of the river that went 
through .as fine farms and localities as existed anywhere, 
and tore them all to pieces, and destroyed many millions of 
dollars’ worth of property, was this: They went down into 
Mexico, The Americans had to do that. They built a pile 
bridge across that new stream. They dug a new channel 
for it to go out to the sea; and after they had built this 
bridge they ran railroad trains over it, filled with stone and 
rocks that was hauled from a quarry that they owned upon 
American soil, and dumped it into the river, and kept on 
dumping and dumping and dumping until they had dammed 


the river, and the water commenced to flow out of the new 


channel and washed its own way to a great extent; and 
it is going there now, and has been ever since. These farm- 
ers in the Imperial Valley keep in readiness a body of men 
and a railroad train; they have several engines; they have 
a good many miles of railroad on American soil following this 
river clear down into Mexico, and a good many miles into 
Mexico. At a moment’s notice, night or day, that train from 
the quarry that these farmers own on the American side can 
be started with a trainload of soil and reck—it is always 
kept loaded, night and day—to fill up any break that may be 
taking place anywhere.on American soil or on Mexican soil; 
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and they have built embankments, hundreds of miles of them, 

on American soil. At one time—I do not think they have to 

do that now—at one time they had to pay the Mexican Gov- 

ernment a tariff on the rock that they carried down there to 

protect Mexicans and Americans alike from overflow. It 

comes out of the pockets of American citizens, They have to 
keep that up all the time, to be in readiness at any time. 
They have expended many millions of dollars in order to 
protect their homes and this great valley. 

It was conceived quite a number of years ago that what 
we ought to haye was an American canal, an irrigation canal 
that would take the water out of the river, not only on Ameri- 
can soil, but one that would not go into Mexico. On account 
of the topography of the country, there are some difficulties 
connected with that kind of a proposition. Another thing 
that is important to know is that this ditch, coming out of | 
the American side and going over to Mexico, and coming 
around and around, and then coming around this big valley, 
can not be made high enough to irrigate all of the valley | 
which ought to be irrigated. If we had an American canal 
running on American soil, the amount of land that could be 
irrigated would be practically doubled, because this valley 
would be struck higher up. 

That has been the dream of these farmers, that has been the 
dream of those living in the Imperial Valley, and they have 
been knocking at the doors of Congress for years to have a 
canal built upon the Colorado River. Incidentally, it has de- 
veloped that if that dam is built up there to hold back the 
flood waters of this river, and thus save the people from this 
danger, a large amount of water power would be developed; 
that it would be equal to the largest water-power development 
in the United States. The Colorado River has potential water 
power of between five and seven million horsepower if the | 
entire river is taken into consideration. This dam would | 
develop an immense amount of water power. There has been | 
an attempt for years to have that dam buiit. | 

The first object is to control the flood waters, to save the 
homes and to save the Imperial Valley. The second object is | 
irrigation, because the people there can not live without irri- | 
gation. Incidentally, when they get this dam, if it is built, | 
the plan is to take the irrigation ditch out at a different place 
and make the people independent of the control of a foreign 
country. First, there is the control of the flood waters of the 
Colorado River so that there will be no overflow. Then there 
is the desire to irrigate twice as much land, and, third, although | 
a very important item, comes the power development, which 
will come along in connection with the others. 

That kind of a proposition has been pending before a com- 
mittee of the House and a committee of the Senate for two or 
three years. What is the opposition? The opposition comes 
mostly from power interests. As I am told and understand 
it, the opposition is mostly from American citizens who own 
that land in Mexico. They do not want this improvement to 
take place. So there is a combination, and so far they have 
been sufficiently powerful to prevent any action being taken. 

I concede to those who have offered this amendment the very 
best and most honorable of intentions, but I fear that it means 
more delay. That has been the cry before the committee 
delay, delay. The survey is made, as I understand it. I have 
not been following this closely and I can speak only in a gen- 
eral way about it. I have not been on the committee that has 
had charge of the matter and have not heard the evidence; 
but, as I understand it, the survey and the estimates and every- 
thing that has been done in regard to the Imperial Valley 
project have been handled by the Reclamation Bureau. As 
with other irrigation projects, it has developed that inci- 
dentally a tremendous horsepower would be developed here. 
Incidentally the question of flood control comes in. If I am 
correctly informed, it has been developed that all these things 
which I have outlined can be brought about if we will construct | 
the right kind of a dam upon the Colorado River to control the 
flood waters, and if we want to we can pay for the whole thing 
out of the sale of power. | 

I-may be wrong, but I think I am right in saying that com- 
plete surveys have been made in regard to this, and that it is 
known definitely what the dam will cost. I have been told 
that while there is some question about this power, and some 
people believe it could not be sold away out there in the 
desert, it has been said that some of the power would find a 
ready market in Arizona, but that Arizona could not take 
nearly all of it. I have been told that officiais of Los Angeles | 
have made a proposition, and are ready to take it up, to take 
every kilowatt of power that does not find another market 
and carry it to Los Angeles. They are not demanding this 
power. They realize that Arizona, Nevada, and perhaps Colo- 
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rado ought to have what they want of it; but they are very 
anxious to get it. 

Senators can see at once that the power interests with which 
this might compete would very likely be against any such de- 
velopment, Landed interests in Mexico would be very much 
against it, and it happens that all this land is owned by Amer- 
ican citizens. 

It seems to me that if this amendment, or anything like it, 
were adopted, it would be said, “Oh, we have not any objec- 
tion to this development whatever, but the law requires that 
we shall survey and investigate. We have not done that yet. 
The Reclamation Burean, it is true, has taken that action, and 
now comes the War Department, but we must investigate it.” 
Not that they would do it dishonestly, I am not charging that 
by any means. I think it would be their duty. I would be 
doing it myself if I were at the head of that bureau in the 
War Department that had charge of the matter. They would 
say, “We are directed to do this.” And the Federal Power 
Commission, in the same way, would say, “We have a direct 
command from Congress to do this. You ean not provide for 
this dam in the Colorado River now. We want to investigate 
it.) Hence, it means more and more delay. 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Lenroor in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Nebraska yield to the Senator from 
South Dakota? 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. STERLING. The question in my mind is whether or 
not the Secretary of War, the commission, or the Board of 
Army Engineers would interfere in any way with any existing 
project? The Senator has referred to the project in the Im- 


| perial Valley. Finding that project developed and under way, 


would they do anything, could they, under this act, do any- 
thing, to interfere with it? 

Mr. NORRIS. The Senator must remember that while that 
project which I have outlined as being desired by these 
farmers and citizens of the Imperial Valley is developed, it 
is the same as a new project. They are building a dam upon 
the Colorado River to control the flood waters of the stream. 
There is no such dam there now. The ditch, instead of going 
around through Mexico, would take some other course and 
would not go through Mexico. I do not want the Senator to 
think that I am charging the War Department or any of its 
officials with trying to delay this or anything of the kind, 
but would they not say, “It is our duty to look into this. 
We ought to survey this. We ought to estimate for it. We 
ought to calcnlate it and see what it would cost.” Would not 
the power commission use the same language? 

Mr. STERLING. Let me say simply this, that that would 
not interfere in any way with any existing project, but they 
would only look to the watercourse and see what was feasible 
and what was practicable at this or that site. 

Mr. NORRIS. Very well. They would see what was pos- 
sible, but in order to see what was possible they would have 
to send their engineers out and make a survey, and that would 
probably take two or three years. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, I want to ask 
the Senator a question to see whether I understand his posi- 
tion. I take it that the Senator is opposed to both the 
House provision and the amendment suggested by the Senate 
committee. 

Mr. NORRIS. I am sorry to say to the Senator that I can 
not answer his question, because my time has been so taken 
up that I have not followed the hearings or the discussion that 
has been going on. . 

Mr. JONES of Washington. The House provision actually 
provides for the making of surveys all over the country, and 
I take it the Senator would think that would probably inter- 
fere with the Imperial Valley. 

Mr. NORRIS. I might be just as much opposed to that 
as I am to this, if I examined it. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I might say that the sub- 
stantial difference between the two provisions is this, that 
the House provision provides for the beginning of a survey 
of all the streams of the country, water power, and so forth, 
without any preliminary examination or estimate or anything 
of the sort, and authorizes $500,000 to start with. The Senate 
committee proposal is that there shall first be an estimate of 
the cost of such a survey, to see what it is going to lead to. 
It does not authorize the survey at all, but simply provides 
for the submission fo Congress of an estimate of the cost of 
such a survey. I take it from the argument of the Senator 
that he would be opposed to the other provision. 

Mr. NORRIS. Maybe I would. 
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Mr. JONES of Washington. I want to say 
ence to irrigation, that I take the responsibility for having 
those words put in that provision. I suggested them coming, 
of course, from a State where there is irrigation. This was the 
reason for it: In ascertaining the power resources of a stream, 
especially in the arid country, where I think the question of 
irrigation is really superior to that of power—— 

Mr. NORRIS. I do, too. I agree with the Senator. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Before they would pass on the 
power possibilities they would take into account the interests of 
irrigation. 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. That is the reason I had those 
words put in. Perhaps the Senator from Nebraska and I would 
be in accord on that. 

Mr. NORRIS. I do not doubt but that if we should both in- 
yestigate the same project we would come out at the same 


ce, 
gw WILLIS. Mr. President, I want to ask a question of the 
Senator from Washington. f 

Mr. NORRIS. I have nò objection. 

Mr. WILLIS. I wanted to be sure I understood the chair- 
man of the committee. It was my understanding, when the 
committee reported this measure, that no survey whatever was 
contemplated, that we were simply to get an estimate from the 
information which the Board of Army Engineers and the Fed- 
eral Power Commission already had. They are not to survey 
anything, but to give us an estimate based upon information 
they now have. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. That is exactly what we called 
for, an estimate of the cost of a survey. We do not authorize 
them to make any survey. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, nobody can make an infelligent 
estimate until he makes some kind of a survey; it may be in 
books, it may not be out on the stream or over the land, but 
there must be some kind of an investigation. For instance, if I 
were the best engineer in the world and were asked what it 
would cost to get a survey of a project up in Washington which 
I had never before seen and knew nothing about, my opinion 
would not be any better than the opinion of any other man. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, I would like to state to 
the Senator that this does not provide for an estimate of the 
cost of a project. It refers merely to an estimate of the cost 
of a survey. > 

Mr. NORRIS. I understand that. 

Mr. FLETCHER. The Senator is quite right in saying that 
if we were providing for an estimate of the cost of a project, 
the engineers would have to go and make a survey and investi- 
gation; but this does not require that. All we are asking for 
here—and I think the Senator will not object to it—is to have 
these great agencies, with all their facilities and with all their 
information and with all their data, come to Congress and 
say that it will cost about so much to make such a survey 
as is contemplated under this provision. Before we authorize 
the survey, we want to find out what the cost of the survey 
will be—not the cost of the project at all, but what the cost 
of the survey will be. That is all we have provided in this 
amendment. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Let me suggest, in that connec- 
tion, that, of course, the Senator is aware of the fact that the 
Engineer Corps has district engineers located all over the coun- 
try, and they will call on them for the information in their 
offices. The Water Power Commission, likewise, has representa- 
tives at different places, and they will gather together all the 
information in their possession. 

Mr. EDGE. Mr. President: 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ne- 
braska yield to the Senator from New Jersey? 

Mr, NORRIS. I yield. 

Mr. EDGE. The Senator from Ohio has stated practically 
most of the thought I had in mind, but the Senator from Ne- 
braska emphasizes, very properly I think, the great benefit to 
the country of properly protecting our wonderful possibilities 
of water power. What would the Senator suggest as a prac- 
tical plan through which-to start accumulating at the Federal 
Capital the information necessary to properly protect the Goy- 
ernment? As a member of the Committee on Commerce, I 
may say that we have discussed that subject at length. 

Mr. NORRIS. I will be glad to answer that question. 


Mr. EDGE. Let me finish the question. As has been pointed 
out, this is apparently the start of getting the information nec- 
essary, not the actual recommendation as to how it shall be done. 
It seemed to the committee that we should make a start on 
this great project to get it properly before Congress. That is all 
that was contemplated in the discussion of the committee, I 


this with refer- am sure, and as far as I can read the section it is all that 


would be authorized. 

Mr. NORRIS. I want to answer the suggestions made by the 
chairman of the committee and the question asked by the Sen- 
ator from New Jersey. When we put it in a nutshell he has 
said, “ What suggestion have you to offer to meet the difficulty 
out there in the Colorado River?” That is a very proper ques- 
tion. A man never ought to be out kicking on something if it 
is something that ought to be attended to, unless he has some 
suggestion to offer himself. I can answer that question in a 
sentence. I would pass the bill introduced in this Congress by 
the senior Senator from California [Mr. JoHnson] and that 
would be a remedy for the entire situation. I would not take 
any action that would delay the passage of that bill, and that is 
what I fear the pending measure is going to do, 

The Senator from New Jersey said we have not provided for 
a survey, we have only provided for an estimate of a survey. 
I think that puts it one step farther away. First, we are esti- 
mating it and then it will be said, “ Here is an estimate. Now, 
before you do anything further in passing the bill to protect 
the people of the Imperial Valley, let us make a survey.” After 
we make the survey it will be a question as to what we ought 
to do and whether we ought to do anything. As I understand 
it, we have the infornfation right now necessary to bring about 
a complete remedy for the difficulty out in the Imperial Valley 
oe that information is in the possession of the Bureau of Irri- 
gation. 

See JONES of Washington. Mr. President, will the Senator 

Mr. NORRIS. Certainly. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. That led me to ask the question 
I did awhile ago. I do not want to do anything to interfere 
with the Colorado River proposition. 

Mr. NORRIS. I do not think the Senator does. X 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I do not. I would be perfectly 
willing to have an explicit provision in the bill expressly ex- 
cluding the Colorado River and that probl n from the measure. 

Mr. NORRIS. I think that would help out, although there 
may be some other irrigation project that is in a somewhat 
similar condition. I think that would help it very materially. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I think the Colorado River 
problem is in a class by itself. 

Mr. NORRIS. I think so, too. There is nothing that com- 
pares with it in size. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. If the Senator from Nebraska 
and the California Senators would prefer to have a provision 
of that kind, I would make no objection to it at all. I do not 
want to do anything to interfere with that proposition. 

Mr. NORRIS. I would like to have it myself. 

Mr. McNARY and Mr. KING addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ne- 
braska yield? And if so, to whom? 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield first to the Senator from Oregon. 

Mr. McNARY. I think we of the West are ali interested in 
the development of the great Colorado River Basin project. 
The Senator from California [Mr. Jonnson] and Congressman 
Swine have bills pending which are now before a committee 
of the House and a committee of the Senate, respectively. 
Just yesterday the Senate passed a resolution authorizing an 
investigation by the committee upon a visitation to the project 
to study those bills and the physical aspects involved therein 
during the fall. I can not see where this provision in any 
way will conflict with specific and pending legislation. 

I will say to the Senator from Nebraska that it not only 
goes into the question of the development of hydroelectric 
energy but it involves flood control in the Imperial Valley 
and the lands in Mexico, as well as irrigation, and contemplates 
the full use of water in the Colorado River. Inasmuch as 
that legislation is pending, and inasmuch as the Senate has 
authorized the committee to make a personal investigation of 
the whole proposition involved in the development of power 
on the Colorado River, I can not see where a general survey 
provision in a river and harbor bill would in any wise conflict 
with pending legislation or any that might be reported subse- 
quently. : 

Mr. NORRIS. I think the Senator did not get my idea, 
because he perhaps was not in the Chamber when I debated it. 
I shall be glad to answer the Senator's question as well as 
I may. I tried to make myself plain. In the first place, I 
haye not been on. this committee. I have not been able to 
give the bill the consideration that one onght to give a bill 
if he expects to make a critical analysis of it. I do find in 
it, however, an amendment and a provision authorizing the 
Federal Power Commission and the Secretary of War to make 
an estimate of suryeys that would include this very river, the 
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Colorado River. 
Oregon, is that when we pass the bill representatives will 
go before the commission and say, “We are making an esti- 
mate on this and we do not want you to do anything,” and 
that would put it over to the next year, and then the next 
year we would have a survey and they would say, “Put it 


My objection, I will say to the Senator from 


over again until the next year.” The Water Power Commis- 
sion would come before the committee and say, “ The bill Con- 
gress passed and enacted into law makes it our duty to make 
a survey or an estimate of a suryey. We are trying now to 
make that estimate. Do not legislate until we get through. 
That is what I fear is going to happen. 

Mr. EDGE. Mr. President—— 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield to the Senator from New Jersey. 

Mr. EDGE. As a general policy, does not the Senator agree, 
leaving aside for the moment the specific case which the chair- 
man has indicated he was ready to leaye out entirely, that 
this is the first step for the Government, through its proper 
officials so organized for the purpose, to get the information 
we need to protect this great asset? Is not that the first step? 

Mr. NORRIS. My contention is that the first step has long 
ago been taken. I believe that we are in possession of suffi- 
cient information right now in the Reclamation Bureau, scien- 
tifically made from many years of investigation, to act on 
the question. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President 

Mr. NORRIS. Just a moment. 
ator at a time. 

Now we propose to put something in the law that will give 
somebody else the power to investigate. That means delay. 
That is my contention here. That is where I think we are 
going to make a mistake, if we do it. I do not want to have 
the Secretary of War or the Power Commission be able to go 
out and say, on a project where the Reclamation Bureau is 
going, Just hold up here awhile until we investigate. There 
is flood control and power involved in this. There is most 
always flood control In an irrigation project. We do not want 
you to take that on. Let us investigate that. We will make 
an estimate of it.“ And so delay after delay would follow; 
and in the meantime the Colorado River is flowing along, and 
a flood may at any time break out and drown all those beau- 
tifnl farms and 60,000 American citizens. 

Mr. EDGE. As the Senator well knows, we never appro- 
priate money or start the most minor harbor or river im- 
provement until the Engineer Corps of the Army makes a 
survey and makes a report. 

Mr. NORRIS. But the Senator insists on disregarding the 
point I make 

Mr. EDGE. No; I am trying to answer it. 

Mr. NORRIS. Perhaps the point is not good. I concede my 
shortcomings in that respect to make one that is good, but to 
my mind it is very impressive. The Senator says we ought 
to make estimates. I agree with the Senator in that sugges- 
tion; but here is the Reclamation Bureau, which goes onto a 
project and makes a survey, and they say, This will irrigate 
a million acres of land.” We must get the water in the river 
up here and build a dam, and incidentally it will control the 
flood waters in that stream and prevent destruction of all 
these homes and all this property through this valley. Then, 
incidentally, it will develop 100,000 horsepower, and these 
people who pay the expenses of the irrigation district will 
have a lot of power to divide up among themselves or to sell to 
somebody else. That has all been done. 

The Reclamation Bureau has completed it. They are ready 
to start to build the dam. They have done it in many other 
cases, none of which I concede is so stupendous and large as 
this one. They have developed a system of irrigation at one 
place in Idaho where incidentally the water power came in, 
and they give the farmers under the project electricity for 
almost nothing. They have done it in other cases, Here is 
something that will bring about the development of an im- 
mense amount of electricity, and now comes the bill and under- 
takes to provide that it shall be the duty of the Secretary of 
War to make estimates of all the,streams in the United States, 
and immediately he sends somebody before the committee that 
is having a hearing on the Johnson bill, and says, Here, you 
must not pass this bill at this session. Let it go until the 
next session, We are making our estimate and when the 
estimates are made next will be a survey.” Then the Water 
Power Commission will come along and it will be the same 
thing over again. When we get through we have the Reclama- 
tion Bureau with its survey, its estimates, its plans and 
specifications, the Water Power Commission with its estimates, 
its plans, and its specifications, and the Secretary of War 
with his plans, his estimates, and his specifications. In the 


I want to answer one Sen- 


meantime the people in the Imperial Valley may be dead, 
drowned, their farms destroyed, The delay will go on contin- 
ually one year after another, 

It is true that the American citizens who own the land 
over in Mexico, and who incidentally control the greatest 
newspaper on the Pacific Coast and therefore the polities to 
a great extent of that part of the country, are tickled to 
death. That is what they want. The same interests own the 
land over in New Mexico that own the greatest newspayer 
published in the city of Los Angeles, They want delay. They 
want something put on the statute books to bring about further 
delay. I do not believe any man with a heart in his body can 
go out and travel over the Imperial Valley and see the people 
living there and the conditions that exist there, the homes 
built there, the towns and cities existing there, the beautiful 
valley that is there, and see that on the embankment is the 
Colorado River that has all those people and all this property 
at its merey, and that he can come back here and say he wants 
to delay this a single hour. We are derelict in our duty 1 
think that we have not passed some law that would protect 
those people long ago. 
aan JONES of Washington and Mr, HEFLIN addressed the 

air. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ne- 
braska yield; and if so, to whom? 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield to the Senator from Washington. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Would this meet with the 
approval of the Senator from Nebraska—and I want to call 
the attention of the Senator from California to it, too? Sup- 
pose we put in a proviso like this: “Provided, That no con- 
sideration of the Colorado River and its problems shall be 
included in the consideration or estimates Provided herein.“ 

Mr. NORRIS. I think that would meet this difficulty. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I hope the Senator will accept that. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Has the Senator from California 
(Mr. SHORTRIDGE] any objection to a proviso like that? I will 
read it again: 


Provided, That no consideration of the Colorado River and its prob- 
lems shall be ineluded in the consideration or estimates provided herein, 


Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I am not quite sure that the work 
designed by the proposed amendment should exclude the Colo- 
rado River problem. I need not multiply words. We all under- 
stand the situation. We are deeply interested, vitally inter- 
ested, in the early solution of that great problem, 

Mr. JONES of Washington. We do not want to have any- 
thing in the bill to interfere with it. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. From assurances giyen by the chair- 
man of the committee a few moments ago that there was 
nothing in the amendment which was designed to delay a solu- 
tion of what I might call, for brevity, the Colorado River 
problem, I felt satisfied with the proposed amendment, Person- 
ally I see nothing dangerous in it. I impute to no one an evil 
motive or any cunning, hidden design to frustrate or to defeat 
an early and wise solution of the Colorado River problem. If 
there be any such design or purpose, I do not perceive it. 

I understand that this proposed amendment, as, indeed, the 
House section 3, was designed to secure certain information for 
the benefit of Congress. I dare say that there is a great deal 
of data, a great deal of information on these matters, now in 
the possession of the War Department or of the Federal Power 
Commission. I understand that we are asking them to prepare 
and submit to us, the Congress, an estimate of the cost of mak- 
ing such examinations, surveys, and so forth, in respect to 
matters that are here in detail set out. Of course if the prep- 
aration and the submission to us of this estimate is to be 
indefinitely postponed, it may give us concern; but if, as I 
understand, it is the purpose to submit such estimate at an 
early date, then I do not see wherein information is dangerous. 
The more information we shall have, the better, 

Mr. JONES of Washington. It is the understanding that the 
estimate can be submitted at the opening of the next session 
of Congress. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. At the next session of Congress in 
December? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Yes. 

Mr. SHORTRI DGE. I submit it to thoughtful minds who 
are earnestly considering this problem whether it is wise to 
exclude the great question of the Colorado River from the 
desired estimate of the cost. There are seven States—— 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Let me suggest this 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Will the Senator permit me to con- 
clude my sentence? 


Mr. JONES of Washington. Certainly, 
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Mr. SHORTRIDGE. There are seven States directly in- 
. terested in this problem. I was very much gratified to listen 
to the words of the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Norris]. Of 
course California, of which I can speak only with the affection 
of the heart, is very deeply interested in this problem. The Im- 
perial Valley, lying below the level of the sea—a garden more 
beautiful and richer than Babylon, with her hanging gardens— 
the Imperial Valley is in constant danger from the Colorado 
River. We are very greatly concerned with an early removal of 
that danger. There is the question of power, there is the 
question of irrigation, and there is the primal outstanding 
question of flood control to be considered. ; 

I see no danger in this section or in this proposed amend- 
ment, and therefore I question whether it would be wise to 
eliminate that great river and its accompanying problems from 
estimates which we seek. These estimates may be of aid to 
the Irrigation and Reclamation Committee. I am a member 
of that committee and during the recess of Congress I purpose 
journeying with fellow Members and others to the Colorado 
River Basin, with a view of gathering additional information 
to submit to the Senate at the next session, in the hope of 
the early passage of appropriate legislation. So it may be 
that we can be benefited by some estimate or suggestion of 
the Secretary of War or the Federal Power Commission. I 
am sorry to have taken so many words and consumed so much 
time. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, it has occurred 
to me that if we adopt this amendment as it is and the Sena- 
tors and Representatives from the States that are interested 
should come to the conclusion in the next day or two that 
they would like to have the Colorado included, I think we 
could probably take that action in the conference report. I 
will be glad myself to entertain a request of that kind if 
they should desire it, 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I will confer with my brother Sena- 
tors and Members of the House on that point. 

Mr. NORRIS. Why can not the language be put in, and 
then if the Senator from California wants to take the respon- 
sibility of having it stricken out or of asking that it be elimi- 
nated in conference, that could be done? It is a little easier 
to get it out when it is in, it seems to me, than to get it in 
when it is out. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. It is about six of one and half a dozen 
of the other. 

Mr. NORRIS. 
other. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. What I desire to do is to ac- 
commodate the situation. I thought the Senator from Cali- 
fornia, coming from one of the States directly involved, could 
indicate what was desired, and whatever he and other Sen- 
ators interested wanted could be done. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Mr. President, if the Senator will ex- 
cuse me for a moment, the two Senators from Arizona are as 
vitally interested as are we in California. I would gladly 
confer with them, and also with other Senators who are inter- 
ested in the Colorado River. I wish again to express my 
gratification and my thanks to the Senator from Nebraska 
for his observations touching the State of California and the 
Imperial Valley. 8 

Mr, FLETCHER, Mr. President, why would it not be better 
to allow the provision to go in as the Senator from Nebraska 
suggests. and then it can be taken out in conference if it is 
desired. In that event the question will be on the amendment 
which is proposed in line 17. I ask the Secretary to state the 
amendment, and then the other amendment will follow. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The Secretary will state the 
amendment offered by the Senator from Florida. 

The OCHinr CLERK, On page 16, line 17, after the word 
“ war,” it is proposed to insert the words “ through the Corps 
of Engineers of the United States Army.“ 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Florida to the amendment 
of the committee, b 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, before the entire matter shall 
have been concluded, i desire to submit an observation. I 
have no objection to the amendment just agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The next amendment offered 
by the Senator from Florida to the committee amendment will 
be stated. 

The Cuter CrerK. In section 3, page 16, line 17, before the 
word “Power,” it is proposed to strike out the word “Water” 
and insert the word “ Federal,” so as to read: 


I think it about ten of one and a half of the 
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The Secretary of War, through the Corps of Engineers of the United 
States Army, and the Federal Power Commission. 


The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question now is upon the 
committee amendment as amended. 

Mr. NORRIS. Now I will ask the Senator from Washington 
to submit his amendment. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I submit as a proviso to the 
committee amendment the following: 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Washington 
offers an amendment to the amendment, which the Secretary 
will state. 

The Cuter CLERK. At the end of the amendment reported 
by the committee it is proposed to insert the following proviso: 


Provided, That no consideration of the Colorado River and its 
problems shall be included in the consideration or estimate provided 
herein, 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is upon the 
amendment proposed by the Senator from Washington to the 
amendment reported by the committee. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, before that amendment is agreed 
to, I should like to ask the Senator who proposed it, the chair- 
man of the committee, whether he will strike out on lines 3, 4, 
and 5, page 33, the following words: 


Colorado River, Wyoming, Colorado, Arizona, New Mexico, Nevada, 
and California, with a view to its utilization for navigation. 


It is absurd to treat that river as navigable. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Yes; we expect to strike that 
out. 

Mr. KING. I ask unanimous consent that the language to 
which I just called attention may be imported into the amend- 
ment just offered and treated as one amendment. 

Mr. JONES of Washington, I want to move to strike out 
entirely the provision for a suryey of the Colorado River 
when we get to it. 

Mr. KING. Will not the Senator consent now that that may 
be stricken out? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Yes; I have a note to that 
effect; I am going to move that that be done when we 
reach it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Washington to the amend- 
ment of the committee. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The PRHSIDING OFFICER. The question now is upon 

agreeing to the committee amendment as amended. 
- Mr. KING. Mr. President, I appreciate the fact that nothing 
which I may say or do will prevent the passage of this bill. 
I have long since learned that the forces behind rivers and 
harbors bills are sufficiently powerful to speedily push them 
through both branches of Congress. 

An examination of the pending bill will reveal that projects 
within most of the States are provided for, and also that ap- 
propriations are made for the development, construction, and 
in some instances completion of more than 50 projects, and 
that investigations and suryeys are authorized in behalf of 
more than 228 new projects. If time permitted I should like 
to call attention to many of these new projects for which sur- 
veys are authorized. I have before me scores of reports made 
by the engineers of the War Department dealing with new 
projects. I have examined many of them and am at a loss to 
understand upon what theory Congress justifies appropria- 
tions to investigate the same. Many of these 228 new projects 
are small streams and creeks and bayous, not navigable and 
not a part of interstate streams, They are not navigable, 
ami if used at all, are used only for the purpose of floating 
timber or conveying, by small boats, a limited amount of prod- 
ucts. These reports show that there are less than 20,000 tons 
carried annually upon many of these little streams for which 
surveys are authorized by the pending measure, As a matter 
of fact, many of the 50 projects for which direct appropria- 
tions are made aggregating nearly $41,000,000 are small and 
unimportant streams, serving local communities alone, and not 
capable of being developed so as to be of any particular utility 
for commercial purposes. 

The first report I place my hands upon deals with what is 
called Cambridge Harbor, Md. The tonnage in 1919 was 67,000 
tons and in 1921 39,753 tons. There are railroads connecting 
the community which would be served by this water improve- 
ment, so that the so-called harbor is of but inconsequential 
importance. Yet it is to be developed at the expense of the 
Public Treasury. 
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I pick up at random the next report, dealing with Glencove 
Creek, N. Y. It is said that there is a “prospective water 
business“ of 97,500 tons per year. I might say in passing that 
from an examination of several thousand projects from time 
to time during the past six years the conclusion has irresistibly 
been forced upon me that many of the predictions made by the 
engineers as to the prospective or possible or probable tonnage 
to be developed upon the various projects for which appropria- 
tions have been made did not rest upon a solid foundation and 
subsequent events have disproved them. 

I make no criticism because of these erroneous reports, or 
at least the erroneous conclusions drawn by engineers, because 
in many instances they relied largely upon the statements of 
local communities who were interested in securing appropria- 
tions from the Federal Treasury and sought in every possible 
way to exaggerate the importance of the enterprises for which 
they were seeking governmental aid. 

The next report which is before me relates to the so-called 
Deep River, Wash. In 1922 the commerce amounted to 138,000 
tons, 134,000 tons consisting of logs. And yet we are asked to 
spend a large sum of money for this stream. One of the 
projects is what is called the Louisiana-Texas intercoastal 
waterway, from the Mississippi River continuing to Galveston 
Bay, Tex. This bill provides $9,000,000 to be expended upon 
this project. What the final cost will be it is difficult to fore- 
tell. The report upon this project consists of 160 pages, to- 
gether with a large number of maps. It is submitted by the 
Secretary of War and is based upon the report of Lansing H. 
Beach, Chief of Engineers. My recollection is, from a hasty 
reading of the report that the cost of the project will be 
considerably more than $20,000,000, with an annual mainte- 
nance charge of more than $1,000,000. I notice that it is to be 
constructed in part to serve the local producers of sugar cane. 
The cane is to be hauled from the fields to the mills near by. 
The amount of tonnage anticipated is insignificant, measured 
by the tremendous cost of the project. 

Mr. President, I repeat that, in my opinion, but few of the 
projects referred to in the pending bill, nearly 300 in all, are 
worthy of consideration or are navigable waters or are suscep- 
tible of being used in interstate or foreign commerce. In other 
words, we are authorizing the appropriation of more than 
$40,000,000 for a large number of projects not authorized under 
the Constitution and are providing for the surveys of more 
than 228 additional projects, substantially all of which are local 
and unimportant and may not under any theory which may be 
advanced legally secure appropriations from the Federal Treas- 
ury for their development, 

Mr. President, great pressure is brought upon the engineers 
of the War Department, as well as upon Congress, by local 
communities in many States to secure approval for the im- 
provement of small streams and bayous and swamps and 
riyers. Some, perhaps, can be made carriers of commerce, but 
most of them Jack utility and never can be of value for any 
purpose whatever. Their so-called importance and mainte- 
nance are drains upon the Public Treasury, and would result 
in the spending, in these various communities where they are 
sought, of large sums of money taken from the taxpayers of 
our country. 

Specious pleas are made for appropriations for these proj- 
ects. But many of them are as worthless as Colonel Sellers's 
scheme, which is so graphically described by Mark Twain. 
Soon after coming to the Senate I made a thorough examina- 
tion of all of the projects which came under the head of 
rivers and harbors, and for which appropriations had been 
made by the Federal Government. I went back to the very 
beginning of our Government and examined, so far as I could 
obtain the records, every project which had been taken under 
the wing of the Federal Government. I discovered that mere 
than a billion dollars had been appropriated for rivers and 
harbors; that thousands of projects had been taken over by 
Congress, many of which had been abandoned and but few of 
which, measured by the aggregate number, were of any utility 
and advantage whatever for commercial purpose. It was my 
deliberate opinion, based upon a very careful investigation, 
that at least one-half of the amount appropriated had been 
wasted. The facts were also disclosed that upon many proj- 
ects the tonnage carried annually was greater before the ap- 
propriations were made than after Government engineers 
and contractors had spent large sums of money in their so- 
culled- improvement and development. Indeed, it seemed with 
respect to many projects, that in proportion to the amount of 
money expended for their improyement and construction, the 
less advantage or importance were they for commercial pur- 
poses, 


Those who desire to see public funds expended only for 
national and proper purposes, and who are anxious that there 
shall be no waste or extravagance, can only be filled with 
regret, if not dismay, when they examine the results of the 
enormous appropriations which haye been made by Congress for 
the improvement of our rivers and harbors. But a few days 
ago, Mr. President, we appropriated $40,000,000 to be expended 
by the War Department upon our rivers and harbors for the 
coming fiscal year. The bill before us authorizes the develop- 
ment and construction of projects the cost of which, it is stated, 
will be $40,629,400. What the final cost will be no one can 
determine, but it is a safe prediction that when these projects 
are finally completed the cost will be-greatly in excess of the 
sum just named. 

And the bill before us authorizes, as I have stated, surveys 
in various States of 228 additional projects. How many of this 
number will be adopted no one can determine, nor is it possible 
to even conjecture what the cost will be of the improvement 
and completion of the projects which will be finally adopted by 
Congress as Federal schemes. So, Mr. President, the bill before 
us may ultimately cost the Government $100,000,000, If any 
considerable number of the 228 projects which are to be sur- 
veyed are adopted by the Goyernment, undoubtedly the cost 
will be more than $50,000,000, 

Congress has appropriated liberally for river and harbor 
work during the past few years. A statement appearing in the 
House hearings before the subcommittee of the Committee on 
Appropriations of the House which had charge of the War 
Department appropriation bill for 1926 shows the following 
appropriations : 

For the fiscal year 1912, $30,583,838.80, and there was a bal- 
ance from the preceding fiscal year at that time amounting to 
838, 868,388.40. That would give, then, an aggregate of over 
$69,000,000 available for that fiscal year, 

For 1913 the amount appropriated was $42,657,311; for 1914, 
$50,855,000 plus; for 1915, $26,989,000; for 1916, $34,000,000; 
for 1917, $41,727,000; for 1918, $28,582,000; for 1919, $23,362,- 
000; for 1920, $33,180,000; for 1921, $12,382,000; for 1922, 
$15,100,000 ; for 1923, $42,815,000; for 1924, $56,589,910. 

This report also shows that there was available for the fiscal 
year 1924, $80,614,554.80. In my opinion, Mr. President, the 
demands made upon the Public Treasury for rivers and harbors 
are unwarranted, I think the $40,000,000 appropriated for the 
next fiscal year is more than the situation calls for. Perhaps 
some of the projects referred to in the pending bill are worthy of 
consideration and are entitled to Federal appropriation. But 
I submit, Mr. President, that no further appropriations should 
be made for new projects until a comprehensive, proper, and 
scientific plan has been adopted for the completion of existing 
projects which should be constructed and for which Federal 
appropriation should be made. Undoubtedly there are many 
projects upon which money has been expended and is still being 
expended which should be abandoned, not only because of their 
local character but because of their lack of utility even to the 
local communities in which they are found. 

When we are asked to open the Federal Treasury, there must 
be clear constitutional warrant for the same. The American 
people are burdened with heavy taxes. Our appropriations for 
the current year will be approximately $4,000,000,000. In ad- 
dition, there will be obligations incurred which will call for not 
only hundreds of millions of dollars but perhaps billions, which 
will soon have to be met by the Government. Between 13 and 
17 per cent of all of the earnings of the people of the United 
States are taken from them by the strong hand of the tax- 
gatherer. The Federal taxes and the State and municipal 
taxes for the next fiscal year will aggregate $8,000,000,000. 
n sum is a heavy draft upon the earnings of the 
people. 

There is much talk about the economy of the Federal Gov- 
ernment and the economical policies which have been enforced 
by the present Executive and the Republican administration. 
Mr. President, I challenge the claim so frequently made that 
this administration practices economy. The enormous budget, 
which has the approval of the President, calls for appropria- 
tions more than three times as great as the expenses of the 
Government for the year 1916. The number of Federal em- 
ployees in the District of Columbia is double the number at 
the time we entered the war. New bureaus are being added 
and additional executive agencies are being created. The Pres- 
ident has insisted that another department shall be created, 
which would call for more employees and an additional cost 
to the taxpayers of the country. In my opinion we are appro- 


priating very large sums of money for which there is no grant 
of power. 
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I have been amazed at the indifference of public officials to 
the limitations imposed by the Constitution upon the Federal 
Government. Distinguished Senators seem to think that under 
the general welfare clause of the Constitution there are no 
limitations upon Congress with respect to appropriations. 

The Federal Government is one of enumerated powers. It 
can not transgress the limitations imposed by the Constitution. 
If it can not exercise powers not granted to it, obviously it 
can not make appropriations and thus burden the people by 
increased taxation for purposes not within the powers granted 
to it by the sovereign States. The view seems to obtain, and 
even among Senators, that appropriations may be made for 
any purpose. Accordingly measures are proposed making de- 
mands upon the Federal Treasury for local and individual pur- 
poses and for schemes and enterprises and projects wholly out- 
side of the domain of the National Government. I have some- 
times felt that Senators and publie officials failed to distin- 
guish between the powers of the Federal Government and the 
anthority of sovereign States. States, unless there are limi- 
tations in their constitutions, may do many things which the 
Federal Government may not do. But, I repeat, the Federal 
Government can not appropriate money for any purpose unless 
the purpose be connected with one of the powers conferred 
upon the Federal Government in the fundamental law of the 
Republic, Congress can not lawfully or rightfully appropriate 
to improve local streams. The power to regulate commerce 
does not authorize Congress to improve local streams or con- 
struct power plants and engage in the manufacture and sale 
of hydroelectrie energy. However, there may be conditions 
under which the Goyernment may produce electric energy and 
make proper disposition of the same. 

But Jam speaking in a general way of the authority of the 
‘Federal Government under the Interstate Commerce clause of 
the Constitution. As I understood the statement of a Senator, 
who spoke a few moments ago, his contention was that the 
Federal Government owns the streams and creeks and rivers 
found within the various States of the Union and that the duty 
rests upon the Federal Government to assert dominion over 
them and develop and utilize them as a proprietor. In other 
words, the view seemed to be that the Government has a pro- 
prietary interest in all the streams found within the States; 
that it owns the bed of the streams as well as the water flow- 
ing between the banks thereof, and has unrestricted power to 
use the water in any way that it sees fit. 

Mr. President, in my view, that doctrine is utterly at vari- 
ance with the Constitution, and if carried out would prove 
a destructive assault upon the rights of the States. I am afraid 
from the views which I have heard expressed from time to 
time in this Chamber, and in view of the legislation which 
has been enacted, that Congress is of the opinion that the 
streams of the United States, whether navigable or nonnaviga- 
ble, are under the complete control of the Federal Government. 

The amendment now under consideration seems to support 
that view. It directs the Secretary of War and the Federal 
Power .Commission to estimate the cost of making examina- 
tions, surveys, and investigations of all the navigable streams 
in the United States and their tributaries, with a view to 
determining whether water-power development is feasible and 
practical and with a view to the formulation of plans to effec- 
tively improve the streams for navigation and the development 
of potential water power, the control of floods, and the needs 
of irrigation. 

Undoubtedly those who prepared this amendment regarded 
it as within the purview of the Federal Government to formu- 
Jate plans to construct hydroelectric power plants upon the 
yurious streams of the United States and develop power for 
private use. These investigations are to be conducted, and 
surveys made, not only upon streams which are navigable but 
upon their tributaries, no matter how unimportant they may 
he, and though unnavigable and wholly within the confines of 
a single State. 

I repeat the amendment takes for granted that Congress 
has plenary power to deal as an owner with all navi- 
gable streams of the United States and with their tributaries. 
It assumes that Congress has the same power over such streams 
as a private individual would have over his own property, 
whether real or personal. The provision or amendment con- 
strues the provision of the Constitution granting Congress 
power to regulate interstate commerce as a transfer to the 
United States of all title to the waters within the States, as 
well as the power to control their use; and also the power to 
engage in those activities and enterprises which come within 
the field of private endeavor if they are related to such waters. 

Mr. President, the thirteen States, when they formed the 
Federal Constitution and entered the Union, did not part with 
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their ownership, or any proprietary powers which they pos- 
sessed in and to the waters within their borders. They did, 
however, give to the Federal Government the power to regu- 
late interstate commerce, not commerce within the States, 
not to engage in commerce, but merely to regulate interstate 
commerce, The power to regulate is entirely diffierent from the 
power to own or to create. The power to regulate traffic upon 
the street would not give the power to own the streets or the 
vehicles which traverse the streets. The States own the bed of 
the streams within their borders, and not the Federal Govern- 
ment, and the Federal Government has no right to control 
local or domestic commerce or to interfere in any manner with 
the streams and rivers of our country, unless their navigability 
is threatened, and then only for the purpose of protecting such 
as are navigable in order that navigation may not be inter- 
fered with. 

I repeat, the regulation of commerce confers no right upon 
the Federal Government to erect dams and build power plants 
and sell and dispose of power to the public. 1 maintain that 
the title to rivers and streams is in the States and not in 
the Federal Government, and that the States or their inhabi- 
tants have the right to use the waters of such streams, and 
may not be controlled or interrupted by the Federal Govern- 
ment except to prevent navigation from being interfered with 
upon those streams which are used for navigation. And navi- 
gable waters must be navigable in fact, although perhaps this 
broad statement should be qualified by the further statement 
that if not navigable, in fact, they must be suitable for use 
in their natural state for interstate or foreign commerce by 
the usual mode of transportation by water. 

This is the view of an eminent Jawyer, Mr. John Franklin 
Shields. In an able article written by him entitled, The 
Federal power act,” which was ordered to be printed as a 
Senate document on the 17th instant, he states: 


The test of what are navigable waters under the Constitution is 
whether the same are used, or natural to be used, as highways of 
interstate or foreign commerce; it matters not whether the streams 
so used are broken by rapids or falls, 


He further states: 


When the American Revolution took place the people of each 
State became themselves sovereign with absolute title to the soil, 
streams, and water of their respective States as against any other 
State or nation. After the formation of the United States each State 
continued to be vested with the sovereignty of its soil and waters, 
subject only to rights surrendered to the United States under the 
Constitution adopted. Under the commerce clause of the Constitu- 
tion all navigable waters used, or susceptible of being used, for inter- 
state and foreign commerce are subject to regulations of the United 
States for the protection of such commerce, As jurisdiction or 
powers over all other navigable and all nonnavigable waters were 
“not delegated to the United States by the Constitution nor pro- 
hibited by it to the States,” such waters are, under the tenth amend- 
ment, reserved unto the absolute jurisdiction and control of the 
respective States or to the people. 

A State may make its classification of navigable waters in order 
to determine its rules of property or riparian rights; however, under 
the Constitution of the United States, navigable waters must be navi- 
gable in fact, that is, used or susceptible of being used in their 
natural state for interstate or foreign commerce by the usual modes of 
transportation by water. The test of what are navigable waters 
under the Constitution is whether the same are used, or natural to be 
used, as highways of interstate or foreign commerce; it matters not 
whether the stream so used is broken by rapids or falls. 


Applying the sound doctrine announced by Mr, Shields, to 
the principles underlying the bill before us, and to many of 
the items found therein, as well as to many rivers and harbors 
bills passed by Congress, it will be apparent that but slight 
regard has been paid to the Constitution and to the limitations 
upon the Federeal Government in dealing with appropriations 
and e of the rights of sovereign States. The Federal Gov- 
ernmeut has interfered with the title to the soil under streams 
within the States, and has asserted jurisdiction and control 
over streams not navigable, and subjected them, as well as 
navigable streams, to the control of Federal agencies who have 
denied citizens of States, and the States themselves, vested 
rights in such streams, and in the waters thereof. Moreover, 
the Federal Government, more and more, has departed from 
sound political and economie policies and has embarked upon 
industrial enterprises which are peculiarly of a private char- 
acter. 

There are many individuals who insist that the Federal Gov- 
ernment should take over the railroads, acquire all power 
plants in the United States, and construct all future plants, 
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to the end that the people of the United States may be fur-| Mr. President, undoubtedly this amendment which directs 


nished ‘by the Federal Government not only with power, but 
with heat. They inveigh against what they denominate the 
“power trust” and contend that it is the duty of the National 
Government to prevent the further construction of hydroelee- 
tric plants upon any of the streams in the United States. It 
follows necessarily, if this view shall prevail, that the Federal 
Government must utilize such power, and to accomplish that 
end must engage in business enterprises requiring electric en- 
ergy. 

The same view is entertained by the Communists of Russia. 
They declare that all “key industries” particularly shall be 
owned and controlled by the government, and that the railroads 
and telegraph and telephone lines shall be owned and operated 
by the general government. The development of heat and 
power is likewise considered by them an indispensable function 
of the government. 

Statements are frequently made upon the floor of the Senate 
that there is a “great power trust” in the United States 
which threatens the industrial life of the people, if it does not 
menace their liberty. 

Mr. President, Congress has the undoubted power to deal 
with trusts aml combinations in restraint of trade, no matter 
what form they assume. The growth and progress of our coun- 
try may be attributed largely to the competitive system which 
has obtained in our country. We have encouraged private in- 
itiative and private enterprise. The poor boys of to-day believe 
that they will be the outstanding commercial and business 
figures of the morrow. If the Federal Government lays its 
paralyzing hand upon business and enterprise and the genius of 
the people, we may expect retrogression instead of progress. 

I noticed in this morning’s paper that the Australian Goy- 
ernment, which attempted the experiment of owning and operat- 
ing a merchant marine, has confessed its failure, and is seeking 
to place its ships in the hands of private owners. 

Much has been said against Mussolini, the outstanding fig- 
ure to-day in Italy. He took the country when communistic, 
or at least extreme socialistic, policies prevailed. The rail- 
roads and other enterprises were controlled, by the Government. 
He reversed the policies then prevailing, encouraged private 
enterprise, and industrial deyelopment and prosperity far be- 
yond the expectations of all have come to the Italian people. 

Concede that there is a power trust in the United States. 
We have the Sherman antitrust law and the Clayton Act, 
which can, if enforced, curb trusts and combinations in re- 
straint of trade and which destroy legitimate and proper com- 
petition. If existing statutes are not sufficiently comprehen- 
sive, Congress ‘has power to deal in an effective way with this 
question. 

If the Republican administration does not protect the people 
from the rapacity of trust—and I feel that it has not done its 
full duty—and if they exploit the people, then the voters have 
it within their power to place in office those who will enforce 
the law and protect our competitive system against the assaults 
of illegal organizations or plutocratic forces. 

Any corporation that engages in the production of power 
may be controlled in a legitimate way by the States, and, under 
some circumstances, by the Federal Government. The States 
have power to deal with their public ‘utilities. Unreasonable 
rates may ‘be prohibited and corporations which serve the 
public may be required to deal with the public in a fair and 
just manner. 

Returning to the article from which I quoted a moment ago: 


Thus the United States has no control or jurisdiction of streams or 
parts of streams not used, and not susceptible of being used, in their 
natural state for interstate or foreign commerce, the control or juris- 
diction thereof being reserved to the State, or its- people, under the 
‘tenth amendment. Likewise, the nonnavigable headwaters of a navi- 
gable stream are solely under the sovereignty of the State wherein 
‘situate.. This does not mean, however, that ‘the waters of ‘the 
nonnavigable headwaters could be diverted to the extent of lessen- 
ing the navigability of water below used in interstate or foreign 
commerce, 

The Constitution grants no power to the Federal Government 
whereby Congress ‘may authorize the utilization, or the control of 
the utilization, of the waters of a State for water power ar otherwise. 
The States reserved the regulating, franchise giving, or licensing au- 
thority over all waters, navigable or nonnavigable, within their bound- 
aries, Only for ‘the protection of interstate and foreign commerce 
has the Federal Government any jurisdiction, and that, as to the 
physical phase of the stream or water, is limited, practically, to the 
requirement that any structure upon, on, or over a navigable stream 
must be approved by the National Government as not interfering with 
commerce. 


the Secretary of War and the Federal Power Commission .to 
make the surveys and investigation called for is but a prelude 
to the inauguration of a more drastic and far-reaching paternal- 
istie policy which will intrench the Federal Government more 
fully within the States and further wrest from them rights and 
powers which have been reserved to the States and to the 
people, respectively. With the Federal Government taking 
charge of all the streams and controlling them for irrigation 
and power purposes it must be obvious that not only is the 
Sovereignty of the States infringed but the liberty of the 
people to engage in private enterprises and business pursuits 
is interfered with, if not menaced. If the Federal Government 
controls the use of the water of all streams in the United 
States and determines the objects for which the streams may 
be used, then the demand for a further usurpation of au- 
thority by the Federal Government will be made. Already 
volces have been heard in this Chamber and throughout the 
land that all water power must be owned and controlled by the 
Government. 

It was never designed by the fathers of the Republic that 
the Government should be a landlord, a great proprietor, a 
lessor, and an owner of business activities. This Government 
was an organized protest against bureaucracy and paternalism 
and the monarchial and feudal policies of the Old World. A 
school is being developed among us which insists that progress 
is measured by governmental power, and that the true progres- 
sive is the one who devitalizes self, atrophies the States, and 
becomes a mere pawn in the hands of a powerful paternalistic 
government, to be moved as such government may determine. 

Mr. President, I am not in favor of this new federalism; 1 
want the States maintained in all their vigor; I believe in 
home rule and in the right of the people to govern themselves. 
I am afraid of powerful governments, of paternalism, and the 
growing power of bureaucracy in our own country. Our in- 
dustrial progress, Mr. President, will be arrested if socialistic 
heresies are introduced into our midst. We have men in the 
United States who are competent to deal with the economic 
and business problems. In the banks and mills and mines and 
factories of our country, as well as upon the farms, there are 
thousands of young men who are developing and equipping 
themselves to carry forward great business enterprises and to 
bring additional prosperity to the people of our country. They 
are building railroads and ships and bridges and fashioning 
great structures. Filled with pride and a proper ambition 
they go forward into new fields of endeayor and win mighty 
conquests in the industrial and business life of our country. 
They will harness the streams and develop electric energy to 
illuminate our cities and furnish power for industrial devel- 
opment. They will construct railroads and open mines and 
forests and build great enterprises which will add to the 
riches of our country and the general prosperity of all the 
people. It is better, in my opinion, for private corporations 
and the young men of genius who are developing throughout 
the land to carry out these great enterprises. including pro- 
duction of electric energy, than for the Government of the 
United States to assume the functions of a corporation or an 
individual and embark upon these enterprises of which I have 

ken. 

. 5 COPELAND. Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from New York? 

Mr. KING. Let me complete the thouglit which I am trying 
to express and then I shall yield, 

If corporations that own and control our railroads or ‘build 
and develop hydroelectric plants charge exorbitant rates and 
make excessive profits, the power rests with municipalities and 
States and the Federal Government to correct any abuses 
and to compel such organizations to be content with fair and 
reasonable charges. 

Mr. COPELAND. When the Senator says he ‘opposes the 
Federal Government taking over water powers 

Mr. KING, It has no constitutional warrant to take them 
over. 

Mr. COPELAND. Does the Senator go so far as to state 
that the States should not take over and operate water powers? 

Mr. KING. I have not discussed the power of the States, 
except in an incidental way. I have been discussing the 


functions of the Federal Government and the rights of the 
States. 

I have been attempting to point out the evils which will 
result from these usurpations of power by the Federal Govern- 
ment. I am contending for the rights of the States, believing 
that their preservation is essential to the preservation of the 
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Union itself. If the States are destroyed, or if their powers 
am weakened, it is obvious that the Federal Government will 
assume a position more omnipotent than designed by the 
founders of this Republic. 

The equilibrium essential to maintain the Federal Goyern- 
ment and the State governments in their proper places will 
thus be disturbed, and evils will result, the effects of which 
must be destructive, 

But may I say to the Senator that, if there is nothing in 
the constitution of the State of New York that prohibits it 
from constructing and operating power plants, then it may do 
so. As I have argued, the streams belong to the States, and if 
the organic law of a State does not interdict the State may 
engage in the manufacture of power or the building of harbors 
and railroads. The people of the States have the right to de- 
termine, in the absence of limitations in their constitutions, 
just how far their State government may go in socialistic or 
paternalistic measures. The State of North Dakota amended 
its State constitution so that it might engage in banking and 
the construction of grain elevators. Undoubtedly the people 
had the power to authorize the State to engage in these activi- 
tles. Whether it was wise or not is a different question. In 
my opinion the experiment was an unwise one, as I think ex- 
perience has demonstrated. 

I believe that the people of the State of New York can get 
better railroad service, and light and heat and power from 
private corporations than they can from State ownership and 
control, However, that is a question that they must decide 
for themselves. 4 

As I have stated, I am for home rule. I want the States to 
be vigorous and virile political entities. I want them to 
resist these encroachments and usurpations of the Federal 
Government, for if they do not, and the activities of the Federal 
Government increase during the next 50 years as they have 
during the past 30 or 40 years, then we may have States, but 
they will be mere shelis—they will have no life, no vitality, 
no vigor, and the capacity of the people for local self-govern- 
ment will have departed from them. 

I am protesting against a destructive paternalism," against 
these absorbing processes which secretly and openly are under- 
mining States and drawing, as if by the power of gravitation, 
the people and the States within the ever-increasing and all- 
embracing power of the General Government. 

Mr, COPELAND. Mr. President, I agree with the Senator 
in many of the things he has said. I think he did, perhaps, 
give a wrong impression about the attitude toward State opera- 
tion of these activities. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, before being interrupted by the 
Senator, I was speaking of the limitations upon the Federal 
Government and was attempting to show that, being a Govern- 
ment of enumerated powers, it could not transcend the au- 
thority granted it; that it had no right under the interstate 
commerce clause of the Constitution to take over the streams 
and the use of the waters of the streams and to build power 
plants and to invade the field of private endeavor. I was not 
discussing the power of the States to construct electric plants 
or engage in industrial activities. 

Mr. COPELAND. I agree with the Senator, for instance, in 
the matter of building roads. I think Congress has acted 
wholly outside of its constitutional power in making appro- 
priations for building many lateral roads—those which can 
not be forced into the position of being post roads. 

Mr. KING. I am not in disagreement with the Senator. 

Mr. COPELAND. I am in full sympathy with the Senator 
in that feature. 

Mr. KING. As I have indicated, Mr. President, I arose 
simply for the purpose of commenting upon the statements of 
Senators—statements which, as I interpret them, conveyed 
the thought that the Federal Government owned all the 
streams in the land, and that it was its duty to use the waters 
thereof for irrigation or for power purposes or for anything 
it might desire. This view to me is untenable. I think it is 
a dangerous view and is in line with the new federalism which 
is aggrandizing the power of the Federal Government and 
reducing the States, so far as it can, to mere shadows of what 
they should be. 

Little by little the tentacles of the Federal Government are 
being extended, strangling individualism and restricting the 
States in the assertion of their undoubted authority. 

Mr. President, I deny that the Federal Government owns the 
waters in the States or the right to use the waters or to con- 
trol them, except the streams are navigable, and then only 
for the purpose of protecting navigation. I protest against the 


extension of Federal power through a misinterpretation of the 
interstate commerce clause of the Constitution. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I plead for home rule, for the rights of the States, for 
militant and vigorous local communities. I plead for indi- 
vidual rights and for a revival of that fine spirit of liberty 
which animated our fathers in the establishment of this 
Nation. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is upon agreeing 
to the committee amendment as amended. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 17, after line 15, to strike 
out section 5 in the following words: 


Sec. 5. That hereafter a per diem of $7 in lieu of other travel 
allowances shall be paid to officers, warrant officers, and enlisted men 
of the Army for the actual time consumed while traveling by air, 
under competent orders, in connection with aerial surveys of rivers 
and harbors, and a per diem of $6 for the actual time consumed in 
making such aerial surveys, to be paid from appropriations available 
for the particular improvement for which the survey is being made. 

Hereafter, when in the opinion of the Secretary of War the changes 
of a station of an officer of the Corps of Engineers is primarily in 
the interest of river and harbor improvement, the mileage and other 
allowances to which he may be entitled incident to such change of 
station may be paid from appropriations for such improvements. 


And in lieu thereof to insert: 


Src. 5. To cover actual additional expenses to which fliers are sub- 
jected when making aerial surveys, hereafter a per diem of $7 in lien 
of other travel allowances shall be paid to officers, warrant officers, 
and enlisted men of the Army, Navy, and Marine Corps for the actual 
time consumed while traveling by air, under competent orders, in 
connection with aerial surveys of rivers and harbors, or other govern- 
mental projects, and a per diem of $6 for the actual time consumed 
in making such aerial surveys, to be paid from appropriations avail- 
able for the particular improvement or project for which the survey 
is being made: Provided, That not more than one of the per diem 
allowances authorized in this section shall be paid for any one day, 

Hereafter, when in the opinion of the Secretary of War the changes 
of a station of an officer of the Corps of Engineers is primarily in 
the interest of river and harbor improvement, the mileage and other 
allowances to which he may be entitled incident to such change of 
station may be paid from appropriations for such improvements. 


Mr. KING. Mr. President, I would like to have an explana- 
tion from the Senator as to this item, and especially as to the 
number of fliers employed, the duties which they perform, and 
whether the compensation provided for here is in addition to 
that which they receive as officers in the Army, Navy, or Ma- 
rine Corps. The Senator will recall that those who are fliers 
receive additional compensation, as I recall, 25 per cent more 
than other officers in the same grades. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I want to read from the testi- 
mony of General Taylor. I do not pretend to know very much 
about these technical Army matters. General Taylor came be- 
fore the committee and explained the matter. He said: 

This matter came up first in connection with the survey of the 
Tennessee River. 


‘That is a survey that is going on now, and for the completion 
of which we appropriate money in this bill. 


We found that we were having the Air Service make surveys for us, 


Mr. KING. Is that the Senate hearing? 
Mr. JONES of Washington. Yes; page 57. 


Under the existing regulations they couldn't pay the young officers 
who were fliers any allowance at all. They had to go up into the 
country and they couldn't get back into their regular stations, and they 
were under a regular expense for their maintenance while they were 
up- there. It actually meant a fine to them of $6 or $7 a day which 
they were required to pay for living expenses. 

The CHAIRMAN. You say when they go out that way they don't have 
any allowance? 

General TAYLOR. No, sir. Under the regulations; if they were 
under us we could get them an allowance. If an officer is ordered to 
change his station, he gets a certain allowance. If he is on travel 
status, he gets an allowance. But if he went to a certain point 
by airplane and stayed there two or three weeks, he wouldn't be 
traveling from one point to another. He was simply sent up on this 
field duty really, and it meant quite a considerable expense to him. 
We were perfectly willing to pay it. It was a very cheap way 
for us, to have a survey made. But we couldn't pay it under the 
regulations, 


That summarizes the reason for this amendment. 
not very many of these men. 


There are 
I do not know just how many 
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there are, but those who have been used so far have been used 
principally on that Tennessee survey. But they will probably 
be used more extensively hereafter, because General Taylor 
said that it had been found that these surveys were very 
valuable, that they were becoming more and more useful, and 
were really cheaper in the end than the ordinary method of 
making surveys. So that in the aggregate the chances are 
that this will result in a saving rather than an additional 


expense. 

Mr. KING. I was not complaining about the allowance 
for travel, and so forth, but I was inquiring about the per 
diem. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. This is all for allowances. That 
we were very particular about. For quite a while I had the 
idea that that $6 was for an increase in salary, and I was 
not in favor of that. We finally amended it, so that General 
Taylor is certain that, as covered in the first line of section 5, 
it simply provides for the actual additional expenses to which 
the fliers are subjected. Seven dollars and $6 are provided, 
This is for additional expenses, not for salary increases. 

Mr. KING. I think it is very ambiguous, but if the Senator 
had the matter in mind and thinks that the language is suffi- 
ciently restrictive I will content myself with his view. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. That matter was brought up 
specifically with General Taylor, and I insisted that it should 
be made to cover only those allowances for expenses. 

Mr. KING. It did seem to me the committee was allowing 
him not only-the compensation which he now receives, which is 
25 per cent at least in excess of the pay received by other 
officers of the Army of the same grade, but in addition was 
giving the $6. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. That was the first impression 
I had and I objected to it, but General Taylor modified the 
language and assured the committee that this is simply to take 
care of actual allowance and is for expenses and is not an in- 
crease in salary. : 

Mr. KING. I call the attention of the Senator to the fact 
that this may be a very expensive method of making surveys 
in the end. They are very costly, their life being about 200 
hours, and the dangers incident to their use in mountainous 
districts are very great. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. General Taylor was very 
clearly of the opinion that it was real economy. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the committee amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Commerce was, on 
page 18, after line 23, to insert: 


Src. 6. Payments heretofore made by disbursing officers from Engi- 
neer Department appropriations to per diem employees of that depart- 
ment for work performed in excess of four hours on the Saturday halt 
holidays provided for by Executive orders of June 9, 1914, aud August 
4, 1920, are hereby legalized, and the General Accounting Office is 
hereby authorized and directed to allow credit for such payments in 
the accounts of said officers. 


Mr. KING. How much fs involved in that amendment, and 
is it to extend into the future? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. No; it is not. It provides for 
payments heretofore made. It does not, of course, involve the 
payment of any money in the future. The question is whether 
or not we shall reimburse officers who have been paid under a 
system that had been in existence for 10 years, but on account 
of a recent decision of the comptrolier it was held that the 
payments made were illegal and they were called upon to 
repay. The committee, on the showing made by General Tay- 
lor, did not think that should have been done, because they 
acted in perfect good faith. 

Mr. HOWELL. Does the Senator know the amount of those 
payments, the total that has been paid and objected to by the 
Comptroller General? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I have a list given by General 
Taylor. 

Mr. HOWELL, Is it in the report? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Not in the report, but in the 
hearings, at page 65, he said this: 


I have a short list here showing payments disallowed by disbursing 
officers in 1923, and they range from $7 to $99,000. 


In other words, there had been paid out by one offichr on 
these accounts—to different men, of co „000. They 


canie on to those men for repayment. General Taylor gave the 
list, as follows: 


Overpayment for work on Saturday afternoons, June 16 to September 15, 1923 


Mr. HOWELL. But every one of those payments was made 
upon a certificate made by an officer, was it not? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Yes. 

Mr. HOWELL. Very well. Then the disbursing officer 
ean go back to the officers and reimburse himself. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I do not know. I think the 
chairman of the Committee on Military Affairs could explain 
that better than I. I do not know much about the details of 
matters in connection with military affairs, but I can see how 
it would be a great hardship on a man to try to collect from 
those various people to whom he had paid this money in the 
various small amounts. 

Mr, HOWELL. If I make a certificate to the effect that I 
am entitled to certain funds and under the practice of the 
Army that certificate will be paid by a pay officer when I sub- 
mit it to him, if I have made an improper certificate should 
not I make restitution? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I do not think these were im- 
proper certificates. They were certificates made in accord- 
ance with the practice extending over a period of 10 years 
and 5 85 Which no question was raised until the comptroller 
rende a recent decision. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ne- 
braska yield to the Senator from New York? 

Mr. HOWELL. I yield. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I do not think the Senator from Ne- 
braska ought to say that according to custom of the Army a 
certificate is paid merely because it is presented. The dis- 
bursing officer, advised by higher authority in the War De- 
partment, invariably construes the statute in the way the 
War Department believes it should be construed, and when he 
makes the disbursement he does so in the belief that it is done 
within the provisions of law. Ten years later along comes 
the Comptroller General and suddenly decides that all those 
payments were against the provisions of law and checks the 
pay of the officers and demands that the disbursing officer 
make a repayment of $99,000. The man is perfectly helpless. 
He did it in perfect good faith. The disbursements of the 
disbursing officer in the field are all O. Kd by the Finance 
Department of the War Department and the whole thing 
checked from bottom to top, and then suddenly, as I said, the 
Comptroller General says, Tou had no right to do all those 
things; I have suddenly found out you have been wrong for 
10 years; give all the money back.” It is impossible. 

Mr. HOWELL. In other words, it is evident that in the 
War Department a superior officer can audit the accounts 
and direct his inferior to pay. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Of course. How else could it be 
done? 

Mr. HOWELL. I think that is wrong. Some one besides 
those who are interested in the payments should andit the 
payments. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Does the Senator insist that no officer 
in the Army can disburse a penny until the permission of the 
Comptroller General is asked? 

Mr. HOWELL. No. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Some one must authorize it in accord- 
ance with the best judgment of the War Department. 

Mr. HOWELL. There is just one authority to authorize 
the payment of money, and that is Congress. Congress makes 
appropriations. The pay officers are supposed to understand 
the law. Time and again in the various departments pay 
officers have hesitated to make payments and have been 
ordered to do so by their superior officers, and then when they 
are “called upon the carpet,” formerly by the Comptroller of 
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the Treasury and now by the Comptroller General, they say, 
“I was directed to make that payment.” 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ne- 
braska yield to the Senator from Florida? 


Mr. HOWELL. I yield. 

Mr. FLETCHER. This grows out of the following situa- 
tion: Under an Executive order they were allowing Saturday 
half holidays during the summer months. That was all done 
under Executive order. Under the regulations, if a per diem 
employee of a certain class worked four hours on Saturday, he 
was allowed his full pay for that day in accordance with the 
President’s order. If he was required to work more than four 
hours, he was given for the extra time the same rate of pay 
that he got on other days, If an employee was paid $4 for an 
ordinary day, he would get the $4 for the half day on Satur- 
day, and if he worked four hours more during the day, he 
would be paid 50 cents per hour, so that his total pay for that 
day would be $6. That went along without question for nearly 
10 years. Recently the Comptroller General has held that 
such payments were illegal, and then these people were 
called on, after haying done this for 10 years, to pay back 
these amounts because the Comptroller General suddenly de- 
cided they were illegal. The provision simply makes legal 
those things which have been done according to custom, 

Mr. JONES of Washington. But it does not continue it in 
the future. 

Mr. FLETCHER. No. The department then issued an 
order stopping it when the comptroller made that ruling so 
that there has been no violating of the ruling since. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Let me suggest to the Senator 
that we have had quite a good many instances like that lately. 
I know we passed a bill through the Senate just the other day 
dealing with a similar matter in connection with the Coast 
Guard. They out certain money and afterwards the 
comptroller held it was illegally done. We passed a bill re- 
lieying those people from having to refund the money, I think 
there were several instances of that kind occurring lately be- 
cause of the construction of the law and the decisions of the 
Comptroller General. 

Mr. HOWELL. I want to make it clear that a pay officer 
has no authority to make a payment except the authority de- 
rived from Congress, and if that pay officer made payments not 
authorized, he should not come back to Congress and ask that 
his accounts be cleared. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator a 
question? 

Mr. HOWELL. Certainly. 

Mr. CARAWAY. If the authority that heretofore has been 
looked to shall direct the pay officer to make payment and he 
obeys that authority, and then there is a new ruling made 
years later that overturns the authority under which he had a 
right to act, would the Senator say he ought to become per- 
sonally liable? 

Mr. HOWELL. So far as this particular case is concerned, 
I have not gone into the details, but I have this distinct im- 
pression 
Mr. CARAWAY. I see the Senator's viewpoint. 
asking for information. 

Mr. HOWELL. I had this distinct impression, that we 
ought not to look lightly upon claims to clear a pay officer, 
because there is a responsibility on the pay officer that he 
ought not to shirk. 

Mr. CARAWAY. I find myself in sympathy with that view 
of the Senator. Heretofore I rather think there has been a 
good deal of looseness about the payment of allowances in the 
departments. I think the present Comptroller General is doing 
a very fine work. I think he is about as popular with the de- 
partments as a polecat at a party, but I think he is doing a highly 
commendable work. I am in sympathy with him. But it is sort 
of like if a lower court were to adjust the accounts of adminis- 
trators and executors and they all acted upon that adjustment 
for years and years, and then some other court finally should 
reverse that decision and we were to deny to those people the 
authority they had a right to rely upon. , 

I am in sympathy with the view the Senator presents that 
there ought to be more care exercised than seemingly has been 
exercised in the payment of public funds. They make all the 
mistakes on the side of being more generous than possibly 
they should, but I hardly think we could expect a pay officer, 
acting under the orders of his superior, to become personally 
liable. £ 

Mr. HOWELL. I want to say to the Senator it seems to me 
the exercise of authority of a superior over a pay officer when 
the payments are made in the department is bad. 


I was just 
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Mr. CARAWAY. It is bad and I am in sympathy with what 
the Senator is saying. 

Mr. HOWELL. It is absolutely bad. Something came to 
my attention the other day that I think demonstrates very 
clearly the looseness to which the Senator referred. I am not 
acyuainted with all the details of the ease. I have asked for 
them, but I have not received them. But I did learn that a 
paymaster, I think in the naval serviee, had been found guilty 
by a court martial of embezzling some $12,000; that his sen- 
tence was mitigated by the Secretary of the Navy and he was 
not dismissed; that subsequently the Navy Department took 
such action that the Attorney General was estopped from 
bringing action upon his bond, and that when it was attempted 
to collect a part of this $12,000 out of his salary—and he is 
still in the Navy—a court held that it could not be touched. 
I think this is a remarkable case. It would not be tolerated 
in a private business and it certainly ought not to be tolerated 
in connection with public affairs. 

I have called attention to this as an example of the tendency 
of Congress, forgetting his responsibility, to waive claims 
against a disbursing officer. He is put in the position because 
he is responsible, and he gives a bond by which he guarantees 
that he will discharge the duties of his office in accordance 
with the acts of Congress and not as somebody tells him to do. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is upon the 
amendment of the committee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Commerce was, 
on page 19, after line 6, to insert: $ 


Sec. 7. Lower Mississippi River: The Secretary of War is hereby 
authorized and directed to cause a survey to be made, and estimates 
of the cost of such controlled and regulated spillway or spillways as 
may be necessary for the diversion and control of a sufficient volume 
of the excess flood waters of the Mississippi River between Red River 
Landing and Fort Jackson in Louisiana, in order to prevent the 
waters of said river exceeding stages of approximately 16, 17, 18, 19, 
and 20 feet on the Carrollton gauge at New Orleans, and of approxt-. 
mately 46, 47, and 48 feet on the gauge at Simmesport on the Ateb- 
afalaya outlet. The Secretary of War is authorized to use $25,000, 
or as much thereof as may be necessary, from funds heretofore ap- 
propriated for flood control, Mississippi River, and allotted to projects 
in the State of Louisiana, to be expended under the supervision of 
the Chief of Engineers to carry out the objects and purposes of this 
section. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is upon agreeing 
to the committee amendment. g 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, I desired to ascertain if 
the committee would not withdraw this amendment to the bill. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I desire to ask the Senator from Mississippi 
if that is the amendment which provides for a survey of the 
lands in Mississippi and Louisiana? I understand that the 
Senator from Mississippi desires to exempt his side of the river 
from the survey? 

Mr. HARRISON. Yes, 

Mr. HEFLIN. And permit the surveys to be made so far as 
Louisiana is concerned? 

Mr. HARRISON. If the Senators from Lonisiana desire the 
item adopted in that shape, it wonld be perfectly satisfactory 
to me. 

Mr. RANSDELL. Mr. President, if the Senator from Missis- 
sippi will yield, I desire to say if he will look at the map he 
will see that Louisiana extends for about 300 miles on both 
banks of the Mississippi, and the city of New Orleans, with a 
population of over 400,000, and containing a great deal of the 
most valuable property of the State, is on the east bank of the 
river, So Louisiana has territory on both sides of the river. 

Mr. HEFLIN. So far as I am concerned, I will agree with 
the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. Harrison] touching the soil 
of Mississippi. I do not think a Senater from one State should 
have the right to secure legislation affecting the rights of an 
adjoining State when the Senator from the latter State opposes 
such a provision. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. If the Senator from Alabama will refer 
to section 7, which it is proposed to insert as an amendment to 
the river and harbor bill, he will find that from Red River 
Landing to Fort Jackson both sides of the river are in Loulsi- 
ana territory. It is not proposed to survey on Mississippi ter- 
ritory at all; that is not contemplated. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President 

Mr. HEFLIN. I desire to hear the Senator from Mississippi 
on that question. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, I desire to obtain some 
information from the chairman of the committee. This is a 
matter of very great importance to my people, and it is a mat- 
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ter which, if we are going to have a discussion of it, I shall 
desire to discuss at length. I wish to put a question to the 
chairman of the Committee on Commerce and members of 
the committee who heard the matter discussed. Of course, the 
committee did not know that there was any opposition to the 
proposed survey. I take it that if they had known that, if 
they had known that the Legislature of the State of Missis- 
sippi had passed a resolution unanimously against any spill- 
way on the east side of the Mississippi River, and that every 
business organization on the Gulf coast of Mississippi had 
done likewise, the committee at least would have done the 
right thing and would have allowed the Senators from Mis- 
sissippi to have appeared before the committee and, at least, 
to have presented their opposition and views touching the 
matter. It seems to me that it ought to be quite sufficient for 
me to make that suggestion. We were not told anything about 
the matter, and the bill was reported out of the committee 
without an idea on the part of the chairman and other mem- 
bers of the Committee on Commerce that there was any opposi- 
tion to the proposition. It is, however, a matter about which 
there is so much difference of opinion that it will prolong the 
discussion here. It is a matter of such importance that the 
committee should at least hear both sides of the question. 

So I appeal to the chairman of the committee that this 
amendment ought to be eliminated from the bill. If the Sena- 
tors from Louisiana and the committee desire a survey of the 
western side of the Mississippi River I have no protest to 
make, but to have a survey that might end in the recommenda- 
tion of a spillway on the east side of the Mississippi River 
that would throw the silt and flood waters of the Mississippi 
into the Mississippi Sound is a proposition to which I can not 
assent. 

Engineers differ as to whether or not it might change the 
whole channel of the Mississippi River. It is a question that 
is fraught with many possibilities. It seems to me, in view 
of the end of the session being at hand and all of us desiring 
to pass this bill, to try to provoke a discussion that will take 

- hours on hours would at least be very unfortunate. I ask the 
Senator from Washington if he and his committee will not 
exclude this provision from the bill. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, I desire to say 
to the Senator from Mississippi that I exceedingly regret 
that this difference has arisen. As the Senator has stated 
the committee was not advised of any difference in regard to 
the matter or any opposition to it. A separate bill containing 
the provision had been reported and had passed the Senate. 
So, when the matter was called up in the committee by a 
member of the committee, it was put on the pending measure 
without any question at all. 

Mr, HARRISON. But the provision was not in the House 
bill. It was attached to the bill by the Senate committee. 

Mr. JONES of Washington, Yes; that is what I have stated, 
Of course, as the Senator from Mississippi has said if the 
committee had had any intimation or knowledge to the effect 
that there was opposition to it, those opposing it would have 
been given an opportunity to be heard. Every statement the 
Senator makes, of course, appeals very strongly to me. 

Mr. HARRISON, I was sure that it would; it ought to 
appeal to the whole Senate. $ 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I say frankly that it does. The 
Senator from Louisiana [Mr. RANSDELL], however, is a Member 
of the committee, and he is very much interested in this mat- 
ter. I haye no authority to take it out and could not do so; 
the amendment is before the Senate, and, unless the Senator 
from Louisiana should consent, and there should be no other 
opposition, the only course to take is to bring it to a vote; 
that is all we can do. 

I repeat the statement of the Senator from Mississippi ap- 
peals very strongly to me. If I had known of any opposition 
to the amendment we would have given a hearing before taking 
action, However, I have to leave the matter to the Senator 
from Louisiana as to the course he shall take. If he opposes 
the amendment going out of the bill, there is no course at all 
that we can take except to come to a vote whenever we can. 
The Senator from Mississippi, I am sure, appreciates that as 
well as I do. 

Mr. RANSDELL. Mr. President, and Senators, it appears 
to be necessary for me to give a brief explanation concerning 
this matter. 

The Senator from Mississippi intimates that something in the 
nature of snap judgment was taken. I assure him that that 
is. not correct. The bill from which section T is taken was 
introduced at the beginning of the session by my colleague in 
the House of Representatives, Mr. Witson of Louisiana, and 
very full hearings were had before the Flood Control Commit- 


tee of the House of Representatives on the measure. One of 
the members of that committee is Representative WILLIAM 
HumpuHeeys, of Mississippi, a son of one of the most distin- 
guished men that State ever sent to Congress, the Hon. Ben- 
jamin Humphreys, Representative WILLIAM HUMPHREYS SUC- 
ceeded his father. 

After a very full hearing before the Flood Control Commit- 
tee, on an independent bill, which is identical with section 7 
carried in the pending river and harbor bill, the Flood Control 
Committee reported favorably upon the measure, and it was 
passed by the House of Representatives. I introduced a simi- 
lar bill in the Senate, incorporating in it the exact words 
contained in Representative Wiison’s bill. The Senate bill 
was pending before the Commerce Committee for some time; 
certainly for several weeks—I do not remember exactly how 
many—it was considered in the ordinary course along with 
other measures pending before the committee. At the same 
time it was added to the river and harbor bill, as in section 7, 
I was authorized to report it as a separate bill, which I did. 
That bill was passed by the Senate and is now pending on a 
motion to reconsider, which was entered by the Senator from 
Mississippi [Mr. Harrison]. That is the legislative history 
of this matter. 

Now, Mr. President, let me ask the indulgence of Senators 
while I state very briefly the importance of this subject. In 
1879, 45 years ago, the Mississippi River Commission was 
created and given authority to control the floods on that 
mighty stream. That commission has done the best it could 
during the 45 years of its existence and has met with very 
great success in controlling the waters that flow down on 
Louisiana from 31 States of this Republic. 

In 1922 there was a great flood on the Mississippi, and the 
people of the lower river became very much alarmed. The 
Mississippi River Commission, though having authority to use 
the outlet or spillway system, confine their efforts to the con- 
struction of levees. Most of the engineers of the commission 
do not believe and never have believed in a system of spillways 
to control the Mississippi River floods. Nature, however, con- 
structed a gigantic spillway in the Atchafalaya River, which 
leaves the Mississippi about 320 miles from the mouth of 
the Mississippi and runs in an almost parallel course to the 
Mississippi, emptying into the Gulf of Mexico about 100 miles 
from the mouth of the Mississippi River. I say “taking its 
source in the Mississippi,” although its source, as a matter 
of fact, is in the Red River, 6 miles from where the Réd 
empties into the Mississippi. 

At times of flood the Atchafalaya River carries off about 
one-fourth of the total flood volume of the Mississippi and to 
that extent acts as a gigantic outlet or spillway. 

It has aided very much in caring for the big floods of the 
lower river; but the commission, after a most elaborate study, 
and having in its membership many of the ablest engineers of 
America, decided that the spillway system was not the best, 
and it never has advocated any other spillway or outlet than 
the continued use of the Atchafalaya. 

There have been many eminent men on the commission, some 
of whom were great civilians. The first civilian member was 
Mr. Benjamin Harrison, afterwards President of the United 
States. After the flood of 1922 the people of New Orleans, 
recognizing that they have a population of 400,000 people, and 
property valued at $1,000,000,000—a rich, populous city—and 
that it was in danger of being injured by floods, determined 
to stir up interest in another, or additional means of relief 
against these floods; and many able engineers in the State of 
Louisiana, local engineers of very high rank in their profession, 
the peers of any men in their profession, after studying the 
subject closely, decided that spillways were feasible and prac- 
ticable as a means of controlling the floods of the river. There 
has been very great agitation and interest in the subject ever 
since the flood of 1922; and in order to solve the problem in 
some way other than through the Mississippi River Commis- 
sion this bill was devised; and it is embodied in section 7. 

What is the bill? It simply authorizes the Secretary of 
War, through the Engineer Department, to make an examina- 
tion and report on the question of spillways as a possible 
means of flood relief below the mouth of the Red River, this 
lower stretch of 320 miles of the Mississippi. As my colleague 
pointed out just now, Louisiana lies on both sides of the river 
for all of that distance. It is a problem that affects that State 
vitally. The State is on both sides of the lower river, and its 
area on the east side extends for about 50 miles to the east- 
ward, to Pearl River in the State of Mississippi. 

Many of the people of that State firmly believe that if the 
Engineer Corps of the United States Army makes a study of the 
surveys which have been worked out by the commission dur- 
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ing its 45 years of existence, and those made by the Louisiana 
State Board of Engineers during the more than 50 years of its 
existence, they will be able to report to Congress by the next 
session some feasible plan of assistance in flood relief by means 
of spillways. ‘They are anxious to have that assistance. This 
bill does not carry a dollar of appropriation, It merely author- 
izes the Chief of Engineers to allot $25,000 of the flood-control 
funds which have already been allotted to the State of Louisi- 
ana for flood-control purposes to the expense of making this 
survey. 

Senators, all in the world that this bill does is to give a little 
light to Congress, to have the Engineer Corps say to Congress, 
“You can strengthen the fortifications around the greatest 
city in the South—a city of over 400,000 souls, of over a bil- 
lion dollars in value, a city menaced by the floods of the great- 
est river on earth—by. building a spillway here and a spillway 
there and a spillway somewhere else, in addition to the levee 
system,” which has been under construction, let me remark, 
for more than two centuries, since Bienville constructed the 
first levee in front of the then village of New Orleans in 1718, 
more than two centuries ago. 

Senators, that is all that the bill does, It merely asks the 
Chief of Engineers to suggest to Congress a measure of relief 
by certain spillways. If one of those spillways will possibly 
injure the people on Mississippi Sound, over 50 miles away, 
then the Senator from Mississippi can oppose the legislation. 
No man ought to object to getting light on the subject. We 
should let our light shine on every subject. This information 
now is in the hands of the en rs, and all we wish is for 
them to say, It is possible at a certain cost to construct spill- 
ways at certain points, if Congress in its wisdom decides that 
they ought to be constructed there.” 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President 

Mr. RANSDELL. I yield to my colleague from Florida. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Do I understand the Senator to say that 
if the provision carried in this bill becomes a law the Secretary 
of War will merely be authorized to cause a survey to be made 
and an estimate of the cost, upon which he then may report 
to Congress? He may report that the spillway is not feasible 
at all, may he not? 

Mr. RANSDELL. He certainly may do that; and if he fol- 
lows the lead of the Mississippi River Commission for 45 years 
he will very likely do that; but if he follows the advice of 
those extremely able Louisiana engineers he may say that a 
spillway is feasible. 

Mr: FLETCHER. But upon the report it would still be for 
Congress to decide whether in the judgment of Congress a 
spillway ought to be established? 

Mr. RANSDELL. Entirely: 

Mr. FLETCHER. And then, in addition to that, the engi- 
neers might say: We believe, upon an investigation of this 
matter, that a spillway would be advisable at a certain place, 
and a spillway at another place”; they might recommend 
spillways, in other words, as a means of relief, but the See- 
retary might say: “This spillway will cost so much, and that 
spillway will cost so much,” and even if he agreed upon a plan 
of spillways he might say that on account of the cost it was 
almost prohibitive; or it might be that Congress would say 
that the cost was too great, notwithstanding it believed in the 
spillway plan. 

Mr. RANSDELL. That would be entirely possible. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Nothing is settled by this procedure with 
reference to the effect on Mississippi or Louisiana or any other 
State or Territory,*because the only time that any question of 
settling that matter comes up is after Congress gets this in- 
formation. It may be, as I say, that the recommendation will 
be against the spillway, or that the estimate of cost will ex- 
ceed what the engineers themselves would recommend, or Con- 
gress might even then decide one way or the other with refer- 
ence to the matter. It will have to be thrashed out here. 
Really, the effect of the legislation and the ultimate conse- 
quences are all to be subsequently considered when the report 
in pursuance of this legislation comes in. Is that correct? 

Mr. RANSDELL. That is entirely correct. The Senator 
has stated it with absolute correctness. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President—— 

Mr. RANSDELL. Pardon me just a minute; then I will 
yield to the Senator from Mississippi, This is merely the 
same kind of a survey that we ask in regard to other river and 
harbor matters; and the Senator’s long experience teaches him 
that in many instances, after the engineers recommend favor- 
ably, nothing is done about a matter. That frequently happens. 

This bill says: 


The Secretary of War is hereby authorized and directed to cause 
a survey to be made, and estimates of the cost of such controlled and 
regulated spillway or spillways as may be necessary for the diversion 
and control of a sufficient volume of the excess flood waters of the 
Mississippi. 


And so forth. It is only a survey. It is only to give informa- 
tion to Congress, and it was thought by all interested parties 
that the cost would be so small that we merely authorized the 
Secretary to use $25,000 out of funds already allotted to floods. 
General Taylor told me that he did not think it would cost any- 
thing like that amount, but to be on the safe side that amount 
was inserted in the bill. 

Surveys have been made, let me say, in the greatest detail 
and remade and remade, following different big floods during 
the past 45 years. The surveys to which I allude were made by 
the engineers of the Mississippi River Commission, and then we 
have also had many elaborate surveys made by the engineers of 
the State of Louisiana, for we have a board there, known as the 
Louisiana State Board of Engineers, composed of five of the 
best men among the engineers of the State. 

I now yield to the Senator from Mississippi. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, I merely wanted to make 
au inquiry of the Senator from Florida. I agree with him thor- 
oughly as to the procedure that has to be gone through in order 
to get a project adopted. I have had enough experience here 
to know that that is the way in which such things are done; 
but is the Senator in favor, after the statement I have made 
that we knew nothing about this and that we are so vitally 
interested, of keeping this provision in the bill? I am ad- 
dressing my inquiry to the Senator from Florida. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I can not see that there will be any harm- 
ful consequence to Mississippi or any other part of the country 
if it is in the bill. 

Mr. HARRISON. The Senator and I differ as to that; and 
in view of what I say and the Senator’s statement of his posi- 
tion it is quite plaia that he is in favor of keeping it in. I just 
wanted to get the Senator's position. 

Mr. RANSDELL. I have stated my position. I must insist 
upon the provision remaining in the bill and ask the Senate to 
vote that way. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, I do not want to detain the 
Senate with reference to this matter; but I know the conse- 
quences of this proposition and I can not agree with the Sen- 
ator from Florida that this bill merely calls for a survey and 
that there may be a favorable report’ or not. What if on this 
investigation the engineers should say that the most practicable 
route for this spillway is through Lake Borgne, and ¢hen they 
have the recommendation of the War Department to back it up 
here with a great project? I have got to fight then, as well as 
my colleagues, and those who might take the position I do, 
against that report. 

Mr. BAYARD. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi yield to the Senator from Delaware? 

Mr. HARRISON. I do. 

Mr. BAYARD. I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

Mr. HARRISON. I hope the Senator will not suggest the 
absence of a quorum. I am going to finish in a minute. I 
thank the Senator, but I want to test those who are present 
in the Senate Chamber on this proposition. I can get another 
vote in the Senate if they vote me down, 

I would like to get the attention of the Senator from Wash- 
ington, the chairman of the committee. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me 
for just a question? 

Mr. HARRISON. Yes. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I understand that the Senator’s colleague is 
of the same opinion, and that he was not consulted either? 

Mr. HARRISON. My colleague is a member of the Com- 
mittee on Commerce, but unfortunately he was not in the 
eity, because of an accident with which the Senate is familiar. 
Neither he nor I knew anything of this matter until just the 
other day, when a bill known as the Wilson bill passed the 
House, was reported here, and was about to be passed, when 
I heard the word “spillway,” got a copy of the bill, and saw 
what it meant. It was that day that the Committee on Com- 
merce reported out the bill of the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. 
Ranspect].. It was reported one day, and the Senator asked 
unanimous consent the same day immediately following the 
report to have it passed, and that was done. Of course, the 
next day, as soon as I discovered it, I asked for a reconsidera- 
tion of the vote. 

I will ask Senators to look at what this proposition means. 
Senators have a right to be heard when their States are in- 
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volved. I have not said the Senate took any snap judgment on 
me, but I say the Committee on Commerce took up this matter 
for consideration when neither my colleague nor myself knew 
anything about it. The Senator from Louisiana knew. I was 
vitally interested, because this question has been agitated for 
a long time, and on at least one occasion I met a committee 
in New Orleans in an attempt to get this matter straightened 
out. 

We have no opposition in Mississippi to any spillway that 
might be constructed that would not throw the flood waters 
upon the coast of Mississippi. We think we have as good a 
country there as there is in Florida. We think that the bath- 
ing along the Mississippi coast is just as wonderful as that 
of Florida. People have come there from all over this country 
and made their investments. We have a great oyster industry 
there. Do I want the people of my State to see the silt from 
the Mississippi River being deposited throughout the Missis- 
sippi Sound, destroying our own coast country? 

1 want to help the people of New Orleans, I have tried to 
cooperate with them, and with the Senators and Representa- 
tives from that State. I went to school in the State of 
Louisiana, and I loye the people of that State. Some of my 
warmest friends live in New Orleans. I have great pride in 
her growth, and very much desire at all times to see that her 
welfare is safeguarded and her people happy. I went there in 
conference with the distinguished Senator [Mr. RANSDELL], 
and we met the delegation, and I said to them, aml the mem- 
bers of the delegation with me from Mississippi said, “If you 
can agree on a spillway, locating one at a place where it will not 
throw the flood waters over into the Mississippi Sound, we will 
cooperate with you. We are merely trying to protect ourselves 
in this matter.” 

The legislature of my State has passed a resolution against 
this proposition, Every business organization on the Missis- 
sippi coast has passed a resolution against it. If the Senator 
will amend his provision so as to provide that the spillway shall 
be constructed on the west side of the Mississippi River, or at 
such place on the Mississippi River that, if it should be con- 
structed, it would not throw the waters into the Mississippi 
Sound, either directly or indirectly, I shall not oppose it; I 
shall cooperate, But I can not agree to have any other spill- 
way constructed whether it shall be located at Lake Borgne 
or anywhere else. 

We have a right te come before committees when our States 
are involved, and I submft to the Senate that if this provision 
is incorporated it will be a bad precedent. I think it is almost 
discourteous, I leave the matter to the Senate, I hope the 
Senate will vote this proposition down. 

Mr. STEPHENS. Mr. President, I shall detain the Senate 
only a moment in regard to this matter. Reference was made 
a moment ago to the fact that I am a member of the Com- 
mittee on Commerce. I want to say that because of a physical 
disability I was unable for a long time to attend the sessions 
of the Senate and of that committee. A few days ago I came 
to Washington for the first time during this session. I think 
the day I arrived I was notified that there would be a meeting 
of the Committee on Commerce to consider the river and harbor 
bill. I attended that meeting. I sat just across the table from 
the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. Ranspetr.], who is also a 
member of the committee, 

From my colleague I had made inquiry as to whether there 
were any items in the bill affecting the State of Mississippi. 
I was given information with reference to certain items. His 
attention had not been drawn to this particular matter, nor 
was mine. As I have said, I sat across the table from the 
Senator from Louisiana, and his amendment went into the 
bill without my attention ever having been directed to it. It 
does seem to me, Senators, that to say the very least, common 
courtesy demanded that my attention should have been di- 
rected to this matter, but I never heard of it until the bill 
reached the Senate, reported from the Committee on Com- 
merce. 

I am going to say just this word: It has been suggested 
that this is to be only a survey, and therefore will amount to 
but little. It is true that a survey is all that is asked for at 
present, but the very fact that a survey was ordered might 
prove extremely hurtful to south Mississippi. 

My colleague referred to that wonderful section of the coun- 
try. It is growing and developing. It is attracting attention, 
just as the State of Florida is attracting attention on account 
of its warm climate, People are going down into Mississippi. 
The country is being built up and developed. 

I recall that quite a number of years ago attention was 
directed to this particular section of our country, and people 
began to make investments, but about that time the yellow 
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fever came, brought by the mosquito. Progress stopped; peo- 
ple began to refuse to invest their money; development ceased ; 
the country was almost wrecked, but science advanced, and 
to-day that is as healthful a section as there is in the world, 
and now it is developing again. Lo and behold, we have here 
a proposition for a survey, which may, perchance, be as hurtful 
as was the other thing to which I have referred, because if 
a survey is ordered excitement will prevail, since those people 
down there know what the effect may be, indeed, what it 
will be, if a spillway is constructed. They know it will affect 
the bathing beaches; they know it will affect the oyster beds; 
they know that it will affect the property values. The very 
moment a survey is ordered the people of those communities 
down there which would be affected will be badly hampered 
and injured. 

The Senator from Louisiana stated, I believe, that there was 
a difference of opinion as to whether or not a spillway is 
feasible. Is that correct? 

Mr. RANSDELL. Yes; that is correct; there is a difference 
of opinion. : 

Mr. STEPHENS. The Senator is entirely familiar with that 
section of the countrý. He knows every inch of it. He has 
been interested in the Mississippi River for many years and 
bas made a careful study of it and of the need of his people 
in regard to controlling the flood water. He has as compre- 
hensive a knowledge of the situation as the engineers haye, I 
do not believe the Senator himself will tell this body that a 
spillway is a feasible project. 

Mr. RANSDELL. Does the Senator wish a reply to that? 

Mr. STEPHENS. I would be glad to hear the Senator. 

Mr, RANSDELL. Of course I am not an engineer, and I 
have always felt that when great engineering problems are 
presented they should be worked out by the greatest engineers 
in the world. I stated very frankly a few moments ago that 
the Mississippi River Commission, which has been composed of 
very eminent engineers, had never fayored a spillway. I also 
stated that many eminent engineers of the State of Louisiana— 
and I am proud of my State and think the people of Louisiana 
have about as good brains as are to be found anywhere—a num- 
ber of the best Louisiana engineers say that a spillway is 
feasible. There the doctors are disagreeing. How can I, as a 
layman, pass upon that great engineering problem? I simply 
want to call in the highest engineering authority in the United 
States, the War Department, through its board of engineers, to 
help solve the problem. We are not obliged to follow the advice 
of the board, even after they give it, but I have stated that 
there was a difference of opinion already existing, and we 
want some help on it. The Senator knows that when a patient 
gets very sick and two doctors disagree a third is frequently 
called in, and he sometimes arrives at a correct diagnosis, 
Maybe the Engineer Corps of the Army can make a correct 
solution, but I can not, I will admit. I am not an engineer. 

Mr. STEPHENS. The Mississippi River Commission is com- 
posed of very eminent men, men who understand their business. 
They have made a study of this matter, and they have advised 
that a spillway is not feasible, so the Senator states. 

Mr. RANSDELL. Let me modify that just a little. They 
have had authority always to build spillways, but they have 
never built one yet, and the president of the commission stated 
his personal opinion to be that it was inadvisable, in a letter 
to President Harding dated, I think, the 11th of June, 1923. 

Mr. STEPHENS. My proposition is just this, that the Mis- 
sissippi River Commission, a commission interested in studying 
that great problem, in taking care of the great flood waters 
of the Mississippi River, in protecting New Orleans, and all 
the questions involyed in the Mississippi River problem—that 
commission, composed of eminent engineers, feel that this is not 
a feasible project, that a spillway should not be constructed 
there. Then I suggest this, that a great injustice will be done 
to the people in south Mississippi if a shadow is thrown upon 
them by a spillway being ordered, because the excitement, the 
fear, that will arise from the fact that the spillway has been 
ordered will result in the depreciation of property, and it 
would be wholly uncalled for and unjustified. I trust that 
this amendment will not be agreed to. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. Mr. President, I wish to say just a few 
words on this matter. The people of Louisiana have proposed 
for a number of years the establishment of spillways. It has 


never met with the approval of the Mississippi River Commis- 
Sion. As a consequence of the attitude of the Mississippi 
River Commission I have considered other means of relief. 
The flood waters passing New Orleans have increased in the 
last 10 years several feet, and are increasing almost yearly, 
due to the reclaiming of lands in the Mississippi Valley and the 
better drainage and the larger acreage in cultivation. 
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Last year I was on a special committee appointed to inves- 
tigate and report on the feasibility of a 9-foot channel from 
Chicago to the Gulf. We were accompanied on the trip by 
the chairman of the Mississippi River Commission and by its 
engineer, The engineer on frequent occasions discussed with 
me and later we discussed with General Beach and other mem- 
bers of the committee what other possibilities could be resorted 
to in order to afford the relief. I wish to say to my friend from 
Mississippi [Mr. Harrison] that it developed on that trip that 
the engineer of the Mississippi River Commission stated that 
it was not the policy of the Mississippi River Commission to 
require people living along the river to maintain a levee sys- 
tem; that if they desired to abandon their levees they were 
within their rights in doing so. I had thought that this idea 
had not been considered, and, of course, the removal of 30 
miles of levees would be much more effective than a spillway, 

I reported this fact to Mr. James M. Thompson, chairman of 
a committee in New Orleans, established for the purpose of 
enlightening the people of the country on the subject. The 
levee board, including the territory in which New Orleans is 
situated, and the territory below New Orleans, have practically 
decided on the abandonment of the levees on the east side of 
the Mississippi River below New Orleans and are now in con- 
ference with the Mississippi River Commission to ascertain 
whether or not it meets with their full approval. 

The object and the purpose of the pending legislation is not 
to annoy Mississippi. We have no such idea. The points-coy- 
ered under the bill are entirely within Louisiana territory 
on both sides of the river. Opposite Red River Landing, which 
is on the west side of the river, Louisiana has fully 60 miles 
of territory, and the point designated in the bill is between 
Red River Landing and Fort Jackson, which is also within 
Louisiana territory. In that particular territory, limited under 
the terms of the bill, the engineers may make suggestions that 
might be very valuable to the Congress in the adoption of a 
policy with reference to spillways on the lower Mississippi 
River. The bill does not authorize nor does it adopt any 
policy but merely asks for information, and I, therefore, trust 
that the amendment may be retained in the bill. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment. 

On a division, the amendment was rejected. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Commerce was, 
at the top of page 20, to insert: 

Sec. 8. The Chief of Engineers is directed to make a report upon all 
river and harbor projects heretofore adopted, the further improvement 
of which under present conditions is undesirable or in which curtail- 
ment of the plans or projects should be made. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 20, after line 24, to insert: 


Portland Harbor, Me. 


Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, there are quite 
a number of provisions for surveys in the bill put in in the 
nature of amendments. I do not know whether there is any 
opposition to any of the amendments or not. I am going to 
ask that those amendments be agreed to en bloc, excepting the 
amendment on page 33, lines 3 to 5. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Wash- 
ington asks unanimous consent that the amendments relating 
to surveys, which the Chair assumes end with line 12 on 
page 35 

Mr. JONES of Washington. That is correct. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With the exception of lines 
3, 4, and 5 on page 33, shall be agreed to en bloc. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears no objection. 

The amendments were agreed to, as follows: 

In section 9, relative to the making of preliminary examina- 
tions and surveys, on page 20, after line 24, to insert; 

Portland Harbor, Me, 

On page 21, after line 8, to insert: 

Nantucket Sound, with the view to the removal of shoals in the 
vicinity of Cross Rip Shoal Light. 


On page 21, after line 6, to insert: 
Gay Head, Marthas Vineyard, Mass. 
On page 21, after line 24, to insert: 


Harbor of Bristol, R. I., with a view to deepening the same to the 
depth of 30 feet. 

On page 22, after line 6, to insert: 

South Jamesport Harbor, N. X. 
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On page 22, after line 7, 
Mill River, N. v. 

On page 22, after line 22, to insert: 
Hudson River at Ossining, N. Y. 

On page 22, after line 23, to insert: 
Peekskill Harbor, N. x. 

On page 23, after line 3, to insert: 


Raritan River, N. J., from natural deep water up to the west side 
of the Great Bend, with a view to providing a suitable harbor with 
u channel depth of 30 feet. 


On page 23, after line 7, to insert: 
West side of Raritan Bay, N. J., including the Perth Amboy Point 


section, with a view to providing a suitable harbor with a channel 
depth of 30 feet. 


On page 23, after line 10, to insert: 


Maurice River, N. J., with a view to improvement of the entrance 
channel. 


On page 23, after line 19, to insert: 
Smiths Creek, N. J. 

On page 24, after line 1, to insert: 
Twitch Cove to Ewell, Md. 

On page 24, after line 2, to insert: 


Potomac River: The water front on the north side of Washington 
Channel, D. C., with the view of surveying same and preparing 
and submitting plans and estimates of cost for the construction 
of an adequate terminal or terminals which would provide appro- 
priate facilities for water transportation and for interchange of traffic 
between vessels and the railroads and highways, respectively, includ- 
ing any recommendations which may be deemed advisable for coor- 
dinating the full commercial use of said water front and the ap- 
proaches, with the beautification thereof, 

On page 24, line 19, after the name “ Virginia,” to insert 
“and thence up the Pamunkey River to a point near and above 
West Point,” so as to read: 

York River, Va., and thence up the Pamunkey River to a point 
near and above West Point, 


to insert: 


9295 


On page 
“and channel leading into the deep waters of Mobjack Bay,” 
so as to read: 


Horn Harbor, Va, and channel leading into the deep waters of 
Mobjack Bay. 


On page 25, after line 5, to insert: 

Pocaty Creek, a branch of North Landing River, Va., Mill Creek, Va. 
On page 25, after line 7, to insert: 

Bradfords Bay, Accomac County, Va, 


On page 25, after line 22, to strike out “ Channel connecting 
the harbor at Manteo, N. C., with the Norfolk Beaufort In- 
land Waterway,” and insert: 


Channel beginning at the mouth of Manteo Bay, N. C., and thence 
southwardly via Roanoke Sound to the main channel in Pamlico 
Sound. 


On page 26, after line 21, to insert: 
Charleston Harbor, S. C. 
On page 27, after line 4, to insert: 


North Newport River, Ga., with a view to the deepening and im- 
provement of such river. 


On page 27, after line 6, to insert: 
Manatee River, Fla. 

On page 27, after line 7, to insert: 
Taylor Creek, Fla., in Okeechobee County, 
On page 27, after line 8, to insert; 
Cedar Keys Harbor and Channel, Fla, 
On page 27, after line 9, to insert: 
Weklra River, Fla. 

On page 27, after line 10, to insert; 
Sarasota Inlet, Fla, 

On page 27, after line 11, to insert: 
Homosassa River, Fla, 


line 3, after the name “ Virginia,” to insert 


i 
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On page 27, after line 12, te 3 

Onoshohatchie River, Fla. 

On page 27, after line 13, to insert: 

St. Cloud Canal, Fla., connecting the lake at St. Cloud with the 
lake of Kissimmea. 

On page 27, after line 15, to insert: 

Peace River, Ha., from Punta Gorda to Bartow. 


Ou page 27, after line 16, to Insert: 

Canal from Waldo, Fla., into Lake Alto, and from Lake Alto to 
Littie Lake Santa Fe. 

On page 27, after line 18, to insert: 


Key West Harbor, Fla., on the north and west water front, with 
a view to deepening the channel along the docks to 30 feet, and from 
Whitehead Spit Buoy to the Florida East Coast Railway terminal 
docks. 

On page 27, after line 22, to insert: 


Channel entering Pensacola Harbor, Fla., with a view to improving 
it to a depth of 40 feet. 


At the top of page 28, to insert: 

From the headwaters of Oklawaha River, Fla., and Lake Griffin 
to Lake Tohopekaliga, through Lake Apopka and other lakes, con- 
necting the Oklawaha River system with the Kissimmee River system. 

On page 28, after line 14, to insert: 

Fenholloway River, Fla. 

Ou page 28, after line 15, to insert: 

Crystal River, Fla. 

On page 28, after line 17, to inserts 

Mosquito Tnlet, Fla. 

On page 28, after line 17, to insert: 


Channel connecting Pine Island Sound with Captiva Island and 
Caloosahatchee River, Fla. 


On page 28, after line 19, to insert: 


Inland waterway from New Orleans, La., to Apalachicola River, Fla., 
and the Apalachicola and Chattahoochee Rivers to Columbus, Ga., with 
a view to securing a depth suitable to the economical operation of self- 
propelled barges. 


At the top of page 29, to insert: 

Inland waterway from Pensacola Bay, Fla., to Mobile Bay, Ala. 

On page 29, after line 6, to insert: 

Biloxi Harbor, Miss, 

On page 29, after line 7, to insert: 

Gulfport Harbor, Miss. 

On page 29, after line 9, to insert: 

West Pearl River, Holmes Bayou, and East Pearl River, La. and 
Miss. 

On page 29, after line 12, to insert: 

West Fork of Bayou Chene, La., known as Bayou Crook Chene, with 
a view to opening this waterway to navigation by the removal of drift 
and snags, 

On page 29, after line 17, to insert: 

Sabine-Neches Waterway and Port Arthur . from Orange and 
Beaumont, Tex., to the Gulf. 

On page 29, after line 19, insert: 


Brazos Island Harbor, Tex. 
On page 30, after line 3, to insert: 


Arkansas River, Ark., beginning at the Broadway Bridge in the city 
of Little Rock and extending 2½ miles down the said river to deter- 
mine if the caving of the right bank of the river at that point may be 
prevented, either by dikes or revetment, 


On page 30, after line 15, to insert: 


Mississippi River from Minneapolis to Lake Pepin, with a view to 
improvement by the construction of locks and dams, 


On page 30, after line 17, to insert: 

St. Croix River from Stillwater, Minn., to its mouth, 
On page 31, after line 2, to insert: 

Ohio River in the vicinity of Evansville, Ind. 


On page 31, after line 7, to insert: 


Duluth-Superior Harbor, Minn. and Wis., with a view of deepening 


the channels at and near the entrance of Tower Bay at its junction 
with Howards Bay. 


On page 31, after line 10, to insert: 
Algoma Harbor, Wis. 

On page 31, after line 22, to insert: 
Strawberry Passage, Green Bay, Wis. 

On page 32, after line 13, to strike out: 
Fairport Harbor, Ohio. 

On page 32, after line 14, to insert: 


The outer harbor of Fairport Harbor, Ohio, with a view to extending 
the breakwater and making such other improvements as may be neces- 
Sary to the enlargement of the harbor,” 


On page 33, after line 13, to insert: 
Harbor at San Francisco, Calit. 

On page 33, after line 18, to insert: 
Crescent City Harbor, Calif. 

On page 33, after line 21, to insert: 
Umpqua Harbor and River, Oreg, 

On page 34, after line 3, to insert: 


Columbia and lower Willamette Rivers, between Portland, Oreg., 
and the sea, with view to deepening and widening the channel. 


On page 34, after line 6, to insert: 


eg River, from Tongue Point base, Astoria, Oreg., to its 
mouth, 


On page 34, after line 8, to insert: 

Snake River, Idaho and Wash., with a view to its canalization to 
Shoshone Falls. 

On page 34, after line 10, to insert; 

Quillayute River, Wash. 

On page 34, after line 17, to strike out: 

Puget Sound and tributary waters, Washington. 

On page 34, after line 18, to insert: 

Wilapa Harbor, Wash. 

Ou page 34, after Iine 19, to insert: 

Port Angeles Harbor, Wash, 

On page 34, after line 20, to insert: 

Chehalis River, Wash. 

On page 84, after line 21, to insert: 

Olympia Harbor, Wash. 

On page 35, after line 5, to insert: 

Resurrection Bay breakwater or harbor of refuge, Alaska. 

The next amendment was, on page 33, after line 2, to insert: 

Colorado River, Wyoming, Colorado, Arizona, New Mexico, Nevada, 
and California, with a view to its utilization for navigation. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment on page 
83, lines 3, 4, and 5, will be stated. 

The Cuter Creek. After line 2, page 83, insert: 

Colorado River, Wyoming, Colorado, Arizona, New Mexico, Nevada, 
and California, with a view to its utilization for navigation. 


Mr. JONES of Washington. I ask that the amendment 
on page 33, lines 3, 4, and 5, be disagreed to. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment on page 33, lines 3, 4, and 5. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Commerce was, on 
page 35, after line 12, to insert: 

Sec. 10. That the Secretary of War is authorized to appropriate 
and use for the improvement.of Coos Bay Harbor, Oreg., the rock 
lying in lots 2 and 3 of section 11, township 31 south, range 12 
west, Willamette meridian. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 35, after line 22, to insert: 

Sec. 12. That whenever local interests shall offer to advance funds 
for the prosecution of a work of river aud harbor improvement duly 
adopted and authorized by law the Secretary of War may, in his 
discretion, receive such funds and expend the same in the immediate 
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prosecution of such work. The Secretary of War is hereby authorized 
and directed to repay without interest, from appropriations which 
may be provided by Congress for river and harbor improvements, 
the moneys so contributed and expended: Provided, That no repay- 
ment of funds which may be contributed for the purpose of meeting 
any conditions of local cooperation imposed by Congress, nor under 
the authority of section 4 of the River and Harbor act, approved 
March 4, 1915, shall be made, 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 36, after line 11, to insert 
a new section, as follows: 


Src. 13. The agreement entered into November 12, 1924, subject to 
ratification and approval by Congress, between the Chief of Engi- 
neers, United States Army, acting on behalf of the United States, and 
the Pennsylvania Railroad Co. and Delaware Railroad Co., to provide 
for the reconstruction of the latter company's bridge across the Chesa- 
peake & Delaware Canal, is hereby ratified and approved; and so 
much as may be necessary of the funds which have been or may be 
made ayailable under the authority of Congress for improving inland 
waterway from Delaware River to Chesapeake Bay, Del. and Md., 
shall be devoted to carrying out said agreement in accordance with 
the terms and tenor thereof. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 87, to renumber sections 
8 and 9 as sections 14 and 15, respectively. 
The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 37, after line 10, to 
insert: 


Src. 16. The Secretary of War is authorized to cause to be made 
such modification and alterations of the National Research Building 
at Nineteenth and B Streets NW., Washington, D. C., as may be neces- 
sary to fit it for oceupancy as the office of the district engineer, 
Washington, D. C., and to expend therefor a sum not to exceed 
$20,000, to be paid pro rata from appropriations heretofore made by 
Congress for maintenance and improvement of existing river and 
harbor works, for increasing water supply, District of Columbia, and 
for reclamation of Anacostia River and Flats, D. C. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair calls to the at- 
tention of the Senator from Washington that there ought to be 
authority granted to change the numbers of the sections, and 
without objection the Chief Clerk will be authorized to change 
the numbers of the sections in accordance with the report of the 
committee. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. On page 30, line 1, the words 
“Arkansas and” appear in full type, but as a matter of fact 
those two words are an amendment proposed by the committee, 
There is a mistake in the print, so I ask that that amendment 
may be agreed to. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment will be 
stated, 

The RAIN CLERK. On page 30, line 1, after the words 
“Red River,” insert “Arkansas and,” so as to read; 


Red River, Ark. and La. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. This completes the amend- 
ments of the committee. The bill is as in Committee of the 
Whole and open to further amendment. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President, I desire to offer an amend- 
ment. On page 21, after line 20, I move to insert the words 
“ Quinnipiac River, Conn., from the new Tomlinson Bridge up 
to Lewis Bridge.” The amendment meets with the approval 
of the chairman of the committee. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment proposed 
by the Senator from Connecticut will be stated. 

The READING CLERK. On page 21, after line 20, insert: 


Quinnipiae River, Conn., from the new Tomlinson Bridge up to 
Lewis Bridge. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President, I offer the amendment, which 
I send to the desk. N 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Ohio 
offers an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Reaprne CLERK. On page 16, after line 4, insert: 

For repairing the levee at Dam No, 10 in the Muskingum River at 
Zanesville, Ohio, the Secretary of War is authorized and directed to 
use not exceeding $5,735 from appropriations beretofore or hereafter 
made by Congress for the improvement, preservation, and maintenance 
of rivers and harbors. 


Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President, I am a member of the com- 


mittee, but this is not a committee amendment. I have only 
this excuse to offer for not having presented the matter in 
the regular way, that it was not brought to my attention until 
after the bill had been reported to the Senate, The facts of 
the matter are as I shall state them. 

I have before me a communication from the mayor of the 
city of Zanesville, Ohio, calling attention to the need for the 
repair of the levee in that city. He makes the following state- 
ments of fact, and I know these statements to be facts: 


After 1848 a strong levee was placed by the State of Ohio along 
this portion of the river bank, and In 1884 the same was washed out 
by high water, and the State of Ohio appropriated and expended the 
sum of $25,000 and built a new levee. 

About the year 1888 the State of Ohio transferred the river to The 
United States Government, and the same has been under charge of 
the War Department since said time. In 1889 the United States 
appropriated and expended the sum of $6,000 on the present levee, 
and in 1910 made repairs thereon to the extent of $900, 

It the present contemplated repairs are not made it will be imposst- 
ble to keep the river above the dam within its present channel. 


I have before me copies of those acts or the portions of 
d which are in point. The act of July 1, 1898, provided, as 
ollows: 


That $6,000 of said sum may be used for the repair and extension 
of the levee of the Muskingum River at Zanesville, Ohio, in the dis- 
cretion of the Seeretary of War. 


The act of June 25, 1910, provided: 


For repairing the break in the levee at Dam No. 10 in the Muskingum 
River at Zanesville, Ohio, the Secretary of War is authorized and 
directed to use not exceeding $3,000 of the sum appropriated in the 
river and harbor appropriation act approved March 3, 1909, for the 
preservation and maintenance of existing river and harbor works. 


So there is proper precedent for the action I propose. It 
is an action which in my judgment ought to be taken, because 
the overflow that otherwise would not be caused is caused in 
part at least by the construction of the Dam No, 10 in the city 
of Zanesville, Ohio. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. 
with reference to the situation? 

Mr. WILLIS. I must be perfectly frank with the Senator 
and say that I do not have a statement from the Board of 
Engineers in that respect. The only information I can give is 
what was given me by a Member of the House who was in- 
terested in the project, and who stated that the engineer had 
told him in the first instance that he thought this could be 
cared for out of the general appropriation. Upon looking that 
matter up, however, I ascertained that that would not be au- 
thorized; that if repair was to be made it would haye to be 
made by a special appropriation. I am not able to say, how- 
ever, that this item was approved by the Board of Army Engi- 
neers. I do not have that information. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Has the Senator from Ohio 
conferred with General Taylor, the Chief of Engineers? 

Mr. WILLIS. I spoke to General Taylor; I talked with 
him briefly over the telephone about the matter. I do not be- 
lieve General Taylor looks upon it with a great deal of favor; 
I must tell the Senator from Washington the truth about it. 
He did not indicate to me he was opposed to the proposition, 
but I was not able to obtain the enthusiastic indorsement 
which I had hoped I might be able to obtain. The Senator 
compels me to tell all that I know about it, and I, of course, 
state the truth. It does not have the indorsement of the Board 
of Army Engineers; but there is precedent for it in the two 
acts to which I have referred. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Does the Senator really think 
that we should adopt amendments on the floor of the Senate 
simply on the recommendation of other parties not connected 
with the survey and improvement of rivers and harbors? 

Mr. WILLIS. The Senator embarrasses me greatly, because 
he knows that, as a member of the committee, I have always 
fought that policy. I will say to the Senator frankly that I 
do not indorse such a procedure; but it did seem to me the 
circumstances of this case were somewhat peculiar, and I 
thought I ought to make a perfectly frank statement about it, 
which I have now done. . 

Mr. JONES of Washington. The Senator has made a per- 
fectly frank statement. I do not think the amendment should 
be agreed to; but I am willing, of course, to let it be voted on 
by the Senators here who have heard the statement of the 
Senator, 


What did the engineers say 
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Mr. KING. Is the amendment not subject to a point of 
order? 

Mr. WILLIS. I think it is, but I trust the Senator from 
Utah will not make it, and I believe he will not. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I did not suppose any proposi- 
tion was subject to a point of order in connection with this 
bill. 

Mr. KING. But the Senator from Ohio [Mr. Wrs] thinks 
that it is, and I think upon this matter he is better authority 
than is the Senator from Washington [Mr. Jones]. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I should be very glad to make 
the point of order and to get a ruling from the Chair, which I 
may be able to use in connection with other amendments which 
may be proposed to the bill. 

Mr. KING. I think the Senator from Washington should 
make the point of order against the amendment. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I make the point of order 
against the amendment. 

The PRESIDENT. pro tempore. What is the ground of the 
point of order? A 

Mr. JONES of Washington. That the amendment is not 
estimated for. s 

Mr, WILLIS. But this is not a general appropriation, and 
go an amendment does not have to be estimated for. It does 
not come within the rule providing that that shall be done. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I am asking for the opinion 
of the Chair. I will state frankly that my judgment is, the 
amendment is in order under our rules. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. As the Chair remembers, 
the Senator from Washington [Mr. Jones] has stated that this 
is not an appropriation bill? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. It is not. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. And if it is not an appro- 
priation bill, the Chair would like to know upon what the 
Senator from Washington bases his point of order? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I have not anything upon which 
to base it, Mr. President. 

Mr. WILLIS. The Senator from Washington has not any 
basis for his point of order. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. But, in my judgment, it is not 
in order. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The point of order is over- 
ruled. The question is upon agreeing to the amendment. 
[Putting the question.] The Chair is in doubt. 

Upon a division, the amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Dill is still before the 
Senate as in Committee of the Whole and is open to further 
amendment. 

Mr. CAMERON. I offer the amendment, which I send to 
the desk. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment will be 
stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 23, after line 10, it is proposed 
to insert a new section to read as follows: 


See. 10. (a) That there is hereby authorized to be appropriated, 
out of any moneys im the Treasury of the United States not otherwise 
appropriated, the sum of $650,000, or so much thereof as may be 
necessary, to reimburse the reclamation fund for the benefit of the 
Yuma Federal irrigation project in Arizona and California for all 
costs, as found by the Secretary of the Interior, heretofore incurred 
and paid from the reclamation fund for the operation and maintenance 
of the Colorado River front work and levee system adjacent to said 

roject, 

p “a That there is hereby authorized to be appropriated, out of any 
moneys in the Treasury of the United States not otherwise appro- 
printed, the sum of $50,000, or so much thereof as may be necessary, 
to be transferred to the reclamation fund and to be expended under 
the direction of the Seeretary of the Interior for the purpose of paying 
the operation and maintenance costs of said Colorado River front work 
and levee system adjacent te said Yuma project, Arizona-California, 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1926, é 

(c) That there is hereby authorized to be appropriated, out of an 
moneys in the Treasury of the United States not otherwise appro- 
p“iated, for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1927, and annually there- 
ufter, the sum of $35,000, or so much thereof as may be necessary, as 
the share of the Government of the United States of the costs of 
operating, and maintaining said Colorado River front work and levee 
system. 

Mr. CAMERON. Mr. President, I should like to make a 
statement with regard to the amendment in order that. the 
Senate may thoroughly understand it. 

When the late Secretary of the Interior, Franklin K. Lane, 
issued his public notice“ on April 6, 1917, declaring the Yuma 
project, Arizona-California, complete it was not contemplated 


that the lands within the Yuma project should pay any part of 
the construction costs of the river front and levee system along 
the Colorado River adjacent to the Yuma project, nor was the 
expense incident to the construction of this levee system 
enumerated in the itemized account making up the sum total 
of the $75 per acre for the construction costs of the Yuma 
project. That item of expense is a clear loss to the reclamation 
fund, which should be reimbursed to the reclamation fund out 
of the Federal Treasury, Since the project was completed, 
however, the operation and maintenance of this leyee system 
has been charged wholly against the lands embraced within the 
Yuma project until at the end of October, 1924, the gross 
amount charged against the lands was upward of $615,000, 
all of which has been paid by the farmers of Yuma project 
except a balance due of something like $45,000 or $50,000. 
The annual costs have run as follows: 


Gross amount, levee operation and maintenance, Yuma project: 
Bir- MOnt- rr ee es Re eS $65, 790 


Calendar year 1919. — — 1 
Calendar Fear 192022 as — 86,608 
Calendar year 1921__ ences — 150, 857 
Calendar year 1922 j 9, 746 
Calendar year: 19285 os 11,8 
ine, ees Ga Las ei La es. 30, 363 
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The abnormal cost of operating and maintaining this levee 
system is caused from the fact that the United States Govern- 


ment constructed a rock levee on the opposite bank of the 


Colorado River, in the Republic of Mexico, to protect Imperial 
Valley, Calif., and automatically all the irrigable lands in Baja 
California, Mexico, The very moment this Mexican levee was 
completed, at a cost of about $1,000,000 to the Federal Treas- 
ury of the United States, the annual flood waters of the 
Colorado River were automatically thrown against the Yuma 
levee, and thrown with such force and persistency that there- 
after it has required the expenditure of approximately $100,- 
000 annually to protect the Yuma project lands from overflow. 

Had this Mexican levee not been constructed it would not 
have been necessary for Yuma project to expend this vast 
sum, year in and year out, for the protection of its lands, 
for the overflow waters of the Colorado River would have 
wasted themselyes on the Mexican side of the river. 

Inasmuch as this tremendous expense was caused by the 
construction of the levee in Mexico, paid for by the funds 
from the United States Federal Treasury, it hardly stands to 
reason that the settlers of Yuma project should be held liable 
for the cost of operating and maintaining this Government- 
constructed levee system. The annual payments have become 
burdensome, so much so that the farmers of Yuma _ project 
are now fairly staggering under this wholly unjust tax. 

It seems to me that the entire amount paid out for the 
upkeep of this levee system, up to the present time, should be 
borne by the Federal Government, and that hereafter the 
Government should pay one-third of this annual expense, this 
being based on well-established precedents in the case of numer- 
ous navigable streams throughout the United States. 

It must be remembered, however, Mr. President, that there 
is not a parallel case in the entire United States to this Yuma 
project levee system. It is the only case on record, so far as 
I know, where the Government of the United States has, out 
of its own funds, constructed a rock levee in a foreign country, 
to the absolute detriment of its own citizens, and then foreed 
those citizens to operate and maintain a levee system for 
self-preservation at a cost that is simply heart-breaking to 
those who have to foot the bills. 

In a spirit of justice to its own citizens it would seem that 
the United States Government should at once reimburse the 
money already expended on this Yuma project levee system, 
and then obligate itself, to at least pay one-third of the future 
upkeep of this levee system. 

During some years the operation and maintenance costs are 
much greater than during other years, as, for instance, in 
1921, when they aggregated $150,857, as compared to but 
$30,363 for the first 10 months of the year, 1924. But so long 
as the treacherous, turbulent, mighty Colorado River is per- 
mitted to run wild, we may expect these annual charges. to 
average approximately $100,000 per annum. The only way these 
excessive costs can be obliterated, and Yuma project and the 
great Imperial Valley of California held immune from these 
destructive annual overflows will be for the Government to 
reimburse the settlers on the Yuma project or credit’ them 
with the sums already paid out. Thereafter, instead of being 
assessed about $2 per acre per annum for the upkeep of the 
levee system made necessary by the construction of the Mexican 
levee, the farmers of Yuma project would only be required to 
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pay in the same proportion that other communities along navi- 
gable streams are required to pay. 

It would seem, therefore, that this simple act of justice 
should be done at once. President Coolidge, in his annual 
message to Congress, recommended the enactment of such leg- 
islation as may be necessary to prevent floods on the Mississippi 
and the Colorado Rivers. The Yuma project levee system is 
the only bulwark Yuma has to withstand and the annual over- 
flow of the Colorado. The Prestdent certainly did not con- 
template that this “flood control” should be charged against 
the landowners of Yuma project, but rather that the Federal 
Government should at least do as much for the Yuma project 
as has been done and is being done throughout the United 
States for other communities. 

Mr. President, the Colorado River is the third longest river 
in the United States and is navigable, as is well known, 
up to what is known as Old Point Yuma. That was the 
old post in the early days to which supplies were brought 
from San Francisco, San Diego, and elsewhere along the 
Pacific coast. They were taken to the Gulf of California and 
then shipped up the river to Yuma. So it is a well-estab- | 
lished fact that the Colorado River to that point is a navi- 
gable stream. The settlers of Yuma Valley, on what is known 
as the Yuma irrigation project, have been caused to pay out 
this enormous sum of money every year to protect themselves 
against the flood waters of the Colorado River. 

Several years ago the United States Government weut into 
Mexico and built on the west side of the river what is known 
as the rock levee. After that levee was constructed, it forced 
the water from the rock levee back on to the east side of the 
river, and overflowed the farm lands of the settlers of that | 
valley who had gone in there in good faith, who had spent 
their money, and who had obligated themselves to the Gov- | 
ernment of the United States under the reclamation laws to 
the extent of $75 per acre. Now, they come along every year, 
as I have stated before to the Senate, and have been charged 
up as high as $150,857 in one year for the maintenance of 
this levee. That was in the year 1921. 

Is there any more reason why the settlers of the Yuma 
Valley should have to pay out this money and have it charged 
up against the maintenance of their irrigation system and 
have it to pay, Mr. President, than the people on the Missis- 
sippi River or the Missouri River, or the Columbia River, or 
any other river in the United States for the dredging and 
maintenance of which the Government has been for years 
and is now by this bill appropriating money? 


I say to you, Mr. President, and I say to the Senate of the 
United States, that there never was a more just cause pre- 


sented here than this one. I am pleading the cause of these 


worthy people who have, without complaint up to this time, | 
fostered and maintained at their own expense a levee to con- | 


trol the flood waters of the Colorado River. It is preposterous 
when you think of it. Why should they, a small community, 
starting in as they did under an overhead expenses of $75 
per acre for the money that they borrowed from the Govern- 
ment, which they are paying back year by year, have to pay 
each year the additional sum of $2 an acre to protect them- 
selves of ravaging flood waters which the Government really 
created by the construction of a rock-fill levee in Mexico, 

Some will say to you, Mr. President, that this is not the 
regular, proper place for this amendment. If this is not the 
proper piace for this amendment, I do not know where you 
would go for the proper authority for the reimbursement of 
this fund. 


I want to say this, and I say it with every honest thought in f 


my heart: I did not rise here to-day with this amendment for 
the purpose of haying it exploited or getting it into the bill 
for public or political purposes. I am standing here before 
the Senate of the United States and you, Mr. President, asking 
with all sincerity in my heart for relief for these people, who 


are suffering under such a disadvantage from the flood waters | 
of the Colorado River that you have heard se much about dur- | 


ing these many years from the different sections of the coun- 
try. There have been hearings held here before the Reclama- 
tion Committee by the month on the House side and on the 
Senate side. Here are a people that can not protect them- 
selves and that have obligated themselves to pay the Govern- 
ment $75 per acre, and with one surge of the great torrents of 
the Colorado River most of this land can be overflowed and 
wiped away. There never was a condition like it in the 


history of the West, and I plead with everyone of the Members 
of the Senate to give me the relief I am asking for my people, 
and to vote to insert this amendment in the bill. 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, I hope this amendment will 
be adopted. Here are the facts. In the development of the 


Yuma Federal irrigation project Arizona-California, it be- 
came necessary to protect the project from the flood waters 
of the Colorado River by means of levees along its eastern 
shore. These were constructed at an expense of $2,715,952.51 
and have since been maintained at an expense of $597,088 and 
upwards. These costs have been charged to the reclamation 
fund and appear as a part of the cost of the Yuma project. 

At the point where the levees are located, the Colorado 
River is navigable, and the expense of such levee work and 
of its maintenance should be charged against the Government 
rather than against the project and the water users thereunder. 
A similar work, known as the Ockerson Levee, was built in 
1917 by the Government on the western bank of the river 
to protect property in Imperial Valley, Calif., at a cost of 
$800,000. This cost was paid by the Government and was 
not charged to landowners in Imperial Valley. 

The amendment before us does not affect the item of con- 
struction cost, but would reimburse the reclamation fund in 
the sum of $597,088 heretofore expended for operating and 
maintaining the levees, and would provide for payment after 
the end of the current fiscal year of the annual operation and 
maintenance expense of these levees through a cooperative 
arrangement between the United States, the State of Arizona, 
the State of California, the County of Yuma, and the Yuma 
project, 

The so-called Fact-Finding Commission, viz, the Committee 
of Special Advisers on Reclamation, recommended this legisla- 
tion in the following language, which will be found on page 
158 of the report of the Committee of Special Advisers on 
Reclamation: 


That the levee system be regarded as a public work of the United 

States, similar in character to other protection works built under the 
| rivers and harbors act along navigable streams, because the United 
States holds that the Colorado River is a navigable stream, and in 
pursuance of that holding the Government has built protection works 
at Yuma and a levee on the California side of the stream in Mexico, 
known as the Ockerson Levee, at an expenditure of $1,000,000. These 
have heen treated as improvements under the rivers and harbors act, 
no charge for repayment having been made against anyone. 

The committee recommends, therefore, that legislation be secured 
under which the expenditure for the construction, operation, and 
maintenance of these levees by the reclamation fund shall be treated 
as an expenditure of the General Government, similar to expenditures 
under the rivers and harbors act, and that the reclamation Yuni be 
reimbursed by an appropriation equal to the amount of this ex- 
penditure. 

The committee recommends that expenses incurred in the mainte- 
nance and operation of the levee system to be provided for under 
some cooperative agreement between the States of California and 
Arizona and the War Department, similar to other cooperative agree- 
| ments for the maintenance of levees on the Mississippi and other 
rivers, and that no part of this cost be included in the operation and 
maintenance expenses of this project. 


Mr. President, this amendment is just and fair; it has passed 
| the Senate heretofore, but was abandoned by conferees. 


PRESIDENTIAL APPROVALS 


A message from the President of the United States, by Mr. 
Latta, one of his secretaries, announced that February 26, 1925, 
the President approved and signed the following acts: 

8.2287. An act to permit the Secretary of War to dispose of 
and the Port of New York Authority to acquire the Hoboken 
Manufacturers’ Railroad; and 

S. 3765. An act to authorize a five-year building program for 
| the public-school system of the District of Columbia which shall 
| provide school buildings adequate in size and facilites to make 
| possible an efficient system of public education in the District 
| of Columbia. 
| MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 

A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. 
Chaffee, one of its clerks, announced that the House had 
passed without amendment the following bills and joint reso- 
lution of the Senate: 

8.2100, An act authorizing the sale of the United States 
Veterans’ Bureau hospital at Corpus Christi, Tex. ; 

S. 2399, An act to provide and adjust penalties for viola- 
tion of the navigation laws, and for other purposes; 

S. 2745. An act to authorize the Secretary of War to convey 
to the States in which located Government owned or con- 
| trolled appreach roads to national cemeteries and national 

military parks, and for other purposes; 
S. 2865. An act to define the status of retired officers of 
the Regular Army who have been detailed as professors and 
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assistant professors of military science and tactics at educa- | is recommended by the Indian Affairs Committees and also by 


tional institutions, and for other purposes ; a 

S. 3666. An act for the exchange of lands in the Custer Na- 
tional Forest, Mont. ; 

8. 3824. An act to provide for the appointment of a leader of 
the Army Band; z 

S. 3899. An act to create a Library of Congress trust fund 
board, and for other purposes ; 

S. 3977. An act to authorize the Secretary of War to reap- 
point and immediately discharge or retire certain warrant 
officers of the Army Mine Planter Service; 

S. 4015. An act to authorize the Secretary of the Interior 
to sell to the city of Jos Angeles certain lands in California 
heretofore purchased by the Government for the relief of 
homeless Indians; 

S. 4087. An act to revive and reenact the act entitled “An 
act to authorize the construction of a bridge across the Sabine 
River at or near Orange, Tex.” ; 

S. 4178. An act to authorize the Port of New York Authority 
to construct, maintain, and operate a bridge across the Hud- 
son River between the States of New York and New Jersey ; 

S. 4179. An act to authorize the Port of New York Authority 
to construct, maintain, and operate bridges across the Arthur 
Kill between the States of New York and New Jersey; 

S. 4208. An act to authorize the Port of New York Authority 
to construct, maintain, and operate a bridge across the Kill 
Van Kull between the States of New York and New Jersey; 

S. 4230. An act to authorize the Secretary of the Treasury 
to prepare a medal with appropriate emblems and inscriptions 
commemorative of the Norse-American Centennial; 

S. 4325. An act authorizing the construction, maintenance, 
and operation of a bridge across the St. Louis River between 
the cities of Superior, Wis., and Duluth, Minn. ; and 

S. J. Res. 163. Joint resolution to accept donations of furni- 
ture and furnishings for use in the White House. 

The message also announced that the House had passed bills 
of the following titles, in which it requested the concurrence 
of the Senate: 

II. R. 6723. An act to provide for reimbursement of certain 
civilian employees at the naval torpedo station, Newport, R. I., 
for the value of personal effects lost, damaged, or destroyed by 
fire; 

II. R. 10526. An act to extend the limitations of time upon 
the issuance of medals of honor, distinguished-service crosses, 
and distinguished-service medals to persons who served in the 
Army of the United States during the World War; and 

H. R. 11702. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
village of Spooner, Minn., to construct a bridge across the 
Rainy River. 

MAINTENANCE SENATE OFFICE BUILDING (S. DOC, NO. 221) 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate a com- 
munication from the President of the United States transmit- 
ting, without revision, a supplemental estimate of appropria- 
tion for maintenance, Senate Office Building, $4,000; for fur- 
nishings, Senate Office Building, $1,500; in total amount $5,500, 
which, with the accompanying papers, was referred to the 
Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

SETTLERS ON FORT PECK RESERVATION LANDS 


Mr. WHEELER. From the Committee on Indian Affairs I 
report back favorably with an amendment the bill (S. 43867) 
to provide for extension of payment on homestead entries on 
ceded lands of the Fort Peck Indian Reservation, State of 
Montana, and for other purposes, and I submit a report (No. 
1242) thereon. I ask unanimous consent that the bill may be 
immediately considered by the Senate. A similar bill has been 
reported favorably by the House committee. It is a Dill 
merely for the relief of settlers. It has been agreed to by the 
Indians and white settlers upon the Fort Peck Reservation, 
and it is necessary to get it through the Senate and send it to 
the House. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. If it takes no time I shall not 
object. 

125 ROBINSON. There ought to be an explanation of the 
bil. 

Mr. WHEELER. I will state in explanation that by reason 
of drought on the Fort Peck Reservation, where the settlers 
had come in and taken up their homestead entries, they are 
unable to meet the payments required by the Government to the 
Indians. The Indians on the Fort Peck Reservation to whom 
the land originally belonged and to whom the money is due 
have entered into an agreement with the white settlers to the 
effect that this bill may be passed and the extension given. It 


the department. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Is the report unanimous? 

Mr. WHEELER. The report is unanimous. 

There being no objection, the bill was considered as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole. 
£ The amendment was, on page 2, line 10, after the word 
Fry ” to insert “shail draw interest,” so as ot make the 

read: 


Be it enacted, etc., That all persons who have made homestead en- 
tries, being actual settlers within the boundaries of the Fort Peck 
Indian Reservation, are hereby granted an extension of time for pay- 
ment of one-half the amount, including principal and interest due and 
unpaid on their homestead entries, until the 1st day of November, 1925, 
and for payment of the other half until the 1st day of November, 1926; 
all such amounts tó bear interest until the payment dates, at 5 per 
cent per annum: Provided, That upon failure to make complete pay- 
ment of either installment by any such persons the entry shall be can- 
celed and the land revert to the status of other tribal Jands of the 
Fort Peck Indian Reservation. 

Sec. 2. All such persons who have abandoned residence on and culti- 
vation of their entries and who are in arrears in any amounts are 
hereby required to make payment in full of both principal and interest 
on or before the Ist day of November, 1925: Prorided, That all delin- 
quent amounts of both principal and interest shall draw interest at 
the rate of 5 per cent per annuum until paid: Provided further, That 
upon failure to make full and complete payment of both principal and 
interest on or before the 1st day of November, 1925, said entry or 
entries shall thereupon be canceled, and the land revert to the status 
of other tribal lands of the Fort Peck Indian Reservation. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 


RIVER AND HARBOR BILL 


The Senate, as in Committee of-the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 11472) authorizing the construc- 
tion, repair, and preservation of certain public works on rivers 
and harbors, and for other purposes. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment proposed by the Senator from Arizona [Mr. 
CAMERON]. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Mr. President, this bill is a for- 
ward gesture in that it proposes a preliminary step toward the 
adoption of a number of new projects, all of them calculated 
to produce better navigation on the waters of the Republic. It 
was preceded by a bill appropriating the pitiable sum of 
$40,000,000 for the improvement and maintenance of all of the 
rivers and harbors of the United States and for their further 
development. The amount of money that will actually remain 
for development to be expended is about $22,000,000, and with 
that sum of money the Engineer Corps of the United States 
Army is expected to carry on the great work of internal im- 
provement. The engineers, encumbered and depressed as they 
have been by the policies which have been recently in yogue, 
and held down as they were and have been for several years 
by the declared intent of the Government to cut river and 
harbor appropriations to the bone, nevertheless reported a re- 
quest for $52,000,000. That appropriation, I am informed, 
could have been passed in the House of Representatives, but 
obstacles were encountered, and it was finally, as it was 
thought, agreed that if the bill were allowed to go through 
carrying $40,000,000, this pending bill would be passed and 
that it would contain provisions for the completion of all 
adopted rivers and harbors projects of the country within five 
years’ time. Notwithstanding that agreement, which at least 
had been made by certain parties who were presumed to know 
that they spoke with authority, we are informed that the pend- 
ing bill can not be passed, or, if passed, will be vetoed if it 
contains the five-year period. 

I am informed that the reason for this attitude is that one 
Mr. Lord, who occupies the position of Director of the Budget, 
has taken the position that if the Congress should adopt the 
five-year provision, that approval would obligate future Con- 

to appropriate the necessary moneys to complete these 
works within the period referred to. It is, of course, true that 
the passage of such a measure would be an instruction to the 
executive branches of the Government and to the Budget Bu- 
reau and to the engineers to bring in recommendations con- 
sistent with the law thus passed. Of course, as all here un- 
derstand, there would be absolutely no obligation upon the 
Congress to pass the necessary appropriations, but it would 
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have the effect of instructing the Budget Bureau to report 
favorably the necessary appropriations. 

So Congress is to be denied the privilege of passing a law 
directing that these works shall be completed within a period 
of five years, at the will of one man, and that man the Director | 
of the Budget, a man who has something of a record connected 
with the public business. 

If I mistake not, this is the same Mr. Lord who, being in 
the employ of certain manufacturers of the Hast, obtained an 
appointment as a confidential clerk of the Finance Committee 
some years ago, and while occupying that position acted as the 
agent of his private employers for the purpose of writing into 
a tariff bill provisions which suited his private employers. 

My friend here, the Senator from Alabama [Mr. UNDERWOOD], 
tells me I am mistaken. If I am, I will, of course, withdraw 
my remarks. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I only say this because I know the 
Senator would like to correct his statement. When 1 first 
knew General Lord he was the clerk of the Ways and Means | 
Committee of the House. That was before the Spanish War. 
During the Spanish War, or immediately afterwards, he was 
appointed to a commission in the Army, and has been there 
ever since. I am not aware of the name of the gentleman to 
whom the Senator refers, but he is not General Lord. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I know I am not mistaken as to the 
fact, but I may be mistaken as to the man, and since the Sena- 
tor from Alabama makes this statement I will withdraw what 
I said about him personally. I was evidently misinformed, 
The information came to me just before I took the floor. 

But waiving any past history, Congress is being dictated to 
by one individual, and I protest against that policy now as I 
protested when the Congress adopted the scheme of having a | 
budget. Whenever the Congress gets into so pitiable a condi- | 
tion that it must be held down by the will of some board or | 
some bureau or some man with reference to the important | 
business of public improvement, it is time that such a Congress 
should be dissolved. If there is one thing written in-the his- 
tory of our race it is that the control of the purse strings of 
the Nation belongs to the legislative branch of the Government, 

Moreover, it is impossible for any one man to understand 
the varions problems coming before Congress as the committees 
of the Congress themselves understand those problems. With- 
out calling any names now I can make the assertion that when 
a river and harbor bill was first under discussion in the not 
very remote past the chief of the Budget at that time thought 
we had on hand and would have available a very large sum 
of money, running into the millions; but that money had al- 
ready been expended and he had to get his information from 
the members of the committee of Congress over whom he was 
exercising authority and jurisdiction. 

I unhesitatingly say that in the attitude of the Director of 
the Budget now is afforded evidence of the truth of the state- | 
ment I made when the bill providing for the creation of the 
Budget was before Congress—that we would find that we 
had committed an egregious blunder in the creation of any | 
commission authorized to tell the representatives of the people 
of the United States when and how and where they would be 
permitted to appropriate money for the public business. I say 
now if the Director of the Budget was a member of this body 
he probably would have to sit at the feet of many of the older 
Senators of the body in order to learn how to conduct the 
public business. Yet he sits off there some place and tells the 
country and its representatives how much money they dare 
appropriate. So we have the administration committed to a | 
policy of really throwing a damper upon the public improve- 
ment. 

As to that I desire to say a word or two. There is no country | 
in the world so richly endowed by nature with great natural | 
waterways as is the United States. Every year we allow the 
power of those streams to go without employment; every year 
we allow their waters to go without being burdened with the 
commerce of the Nation; every year we allow the desert wastes | 
of the West to remain unimproved; every year we permit the 
commerce of the seas to be obstructed and retarded by inade- | 
quate harbors; every such year is a year of unconscionable and 
inexcusable waste. We are like a farmer who, having a field, 
refuses to invest enough money in a plow so he may turn over 
its sod and raise a crop. We are like a man who has raised 
a crop and refuses to expend the necessary money to buy a 
vehicle to transport it to market. We are worse than either 
of those men because we are proceeding as might the man in 
the first instance if he were buying his plow upon the install- 
ment plan, taking 40 years to pay for it without delivery before 
the end of the 40 years, losing all of the interest upon his 
original payments until the end of that long period of time; 


or we are like the man in the second instance if he bought his 
truck upon the installment plan without delivery until the end 
of 10 or 12 years and in the meantime allowed his crops to go 
to waste for want of carriage to market, j 

We began the improvement of the Ohio River half a century 
ago. It was known then that until that scheme of improve- 
ment had been completed the immense traffic of the Ohio 
Valley would not reach the ocean over that stream. Every 
principle of common sense required that the improvements once 
started should be pushed forward with all possible dispatch. 
Instead of that we adopted one scheme and then changed that 
to a plan for the building of 43 dams. We began construction 
over 20 years ago, I think, and some 35 of them are built. Six 
or eight remain to be built. Accordingly the commerce of that 
mighty river can not reach the ocean until we shall haye com- 
pleted the remainder of the dam, and yet Mr. Lord sits up here 
somewhere in Washington—God knows where, I have never 
been able to locate him—and by his ipse dixit stops the appro- 
priation of the necessary money to complete the dams, although 
they must be completed ultimately and the money must be 
expended ultimately. 

We began the improvement of the Mississippi River in 
1910. It was to be completed within 10 years’ time. The 
moucy has been dribbled ont little by little. The Government 
put a boat line upon that river, placed it there as a war 
measure, and has invested something like $10,000,000: The 
boats of that line are obliged to be stuck on sandbars just 
about enough to keep it from making any real profits. A few 


million dollars expended between Cairo and St. Louis would 


make that stretch of the river safely navigable for the great 
barge tows that are now in operation. But when they under- 
take to navigate from New Orleans to Cairo and thence to St. 
Louis they must tie up their tows to the bank, divide them into 
small sections, and painfully and slowly push them out into 
the stream through the narrow channels between Cairo and 
St. Louis. The return on the investment of the Government 
is thereby circumscribed and largely lost. The commerce is 
discouraged and the entire valley of the Mississippi suffers. 
Why, Mr. President, do we have this sort of foolish policy? 
Yet with all of the obstructions last year the boat line on the 
Mississippi River, hauling freight at 80 per cent of the rail- 
road charges, earned nearly half a million dollars. Money was 
lost largely in undertaking to operate antiquated and in- 
efficient equipment upon other rivers. We reorganized the busi- 


| ness and placed it in the hands of a corporation headed by the 


Secretary of War and officered by some of the leading business 
men of the country, who are giving their time substantially 
for nothing. They have been here through their representatives 
literally upon their knees, begging Congress for à sufficient 
appropriation so that the bars can be removed from the river, 
so that the bends may be sufficiently widened that this creat 
fleet of boats can take the curves, which they can not do under 
present conditions. 

The line has operated, too, with the disadvantage that it is in 
competition with the cheapest freight rates allowed anywhere 
in the United States. The rates on the railroads paralleling 
the river are far below the general average of charges made in 
the country. Nevertheless an immense advance has been made. 
There were no wharves. Wharves are being built, and yet they’ 
only exist in a few places, but they would spring into being 
immediately if the boat service upon the river could be made 
what it ought to be. 

I catl the attention of Senators of the South and of the 
Central West and of the West to the fact that reduction in 
freight rates by river transportation does not exist alone for 
the benefit of those who Hve upon the banks of the streams, 
because after long and painful litigation the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has issued some orders the effect of which 
has been to increase the interchange of traffic between the boat 


lines and the railroads, and in due course of time and with 


proper congressional encouragement that will be so extended 
that joint rail-and-water rates can be made for substantially 
every city, town, and village between the foothills of the Alle- 
ghenies and the Rocky Mountains. 

That section of onr country, sirs, embraces the richest body 
of agricultural land in all the world. It is the great granary 
of the United States, and as the great granary of the United 


States it Is likewise the granary of the world, and yet the few 


million dollars that we desire can not be obtained. 

We have a policy of economy, a policy that voted $14,000,000 
to build one bridge across the Potomac River. That $14,090,000 
would more than make the Mississippi River navigable from St. 
Paul to St. Louis. Fourteen million dollars for an ornamental 
bridge in the name of a memorial to Abraham Lincoln! God 
knows that all of us reverence the name of Abraham Lincoln, 
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but his place in history and in the-hearts of his people does 
not depend upon the building of a $14,000,000 bridge. If we 
are so poor that we can not carry on the public works of the 
country and improve its natural resources, then we are too 
poor to build $14,000,000 bridges; and the thing to do, if we 
are so poor, is to apply our money to the necessities of the 
time and not to use it in ornamentation or in sentiment. 

\ Speaking of that, we have not forgotten Abraham Lincoln. 
We never shall; the world will never forget him, While men 
shall read and think his name will be mentioned only by the 
lips of praise and reverence; but we have built at a site near 
where it is proposed to erect this bridge the most splendid of 
all modern tributes to the immortal dead that has probably 
been constructed. I say “the most splendid modern,” but it 
is probably the most splendid ever erected. 

Mr. President, there is another bill in the House of Repre- 
sentatives. It proposes to issue $200,000,000 worth of bonds 
for the purpose of completing promptly the various great pnblic 
enterprises that have already been approved. The interest 
upon that money will be so small, when the bonds shall be 
issned, that the advantage coming to the country from the im- 
mediate completion of those works and the saving of the loss 
of interest upon works half completed will far more than equal 
the interest upon these bonds. I believe that an administra- 
tion which is forward looking will ultimately recognize the 
fact that the greatest service the Government can render to 
the American people will be to inaugurate a great and com- 
prehensive system of public improvements and to complete 
those improvements. I have not the slightest doubt, sir, that 
if the Mississippi and Missouri Rivers were thoroughly opened 
to navigation the farmers of the great Mississippi Valley, and 
even those who live beyond the Rockies, in many instances, 
would in a few years time be marketing their products at 50 
per cent of the present railroad rates, 

We talk here about benefiting the farmer, and many plans 
have been brought forward in the hope that something may 
be accomplished for the alleviation of the hard conditions of 
farm life. Some of those scliemes have, in my judgment, been 
utterly chimerical ; some of them may have merit in them; but 
there is one way by which we can inevitably benefit the farmer, 
and that is by giving him cheap transportation to the markets 
of the world. That result must be accomplished by the Federal 
Government. It lies squarely within the purview of its author- 
ity, and it rests upon the Government as a solemn duty. I 
insist that Congress shall attend to this business itself, the 
will of Mr. Lord, the will of any one man, to the contrary 
notwithstanding. I know we can not accomplish this in the 
present session, and I am speaking of it now in order that my 
voice, though it be “ the voice of one crying in the wilderness,” 
may peradventure be heard by some. 

Mr. President, the last war gave us a lesson that ought not 
to be forgotten. The commerce of the country was so congested 
that railroad trains stood upon the sidetracks and blocked even 
the main lines for scores of miles back from the port of New 
York and from other eastern ports, merely because the facili- 
ties of the ports and the facilities of the railroads were not 
sufficient to handle the great commerce that it was then neces- 
sary to move. It was because of that condition and because it 
was believed the war might last for many years that these 
boats were placed upon the Mississippi River, running, of 
course, upon an inadequate waterway, but a waterway that 
can be made, as Daniel Webster said, to bear the commerce of 
a continent. If we were to have another war, the fact that the 
Mississippi and the Ohio and the Missouri and other kindred 
streams would be employed, and the fact that they had upon 
them boats, would be of incalculable benefit; it might be of 
greater value to us than a dozen dreadnaughts upon the sea, 

So, sir, I am appealing to those Senators who pay me the 
compliment of their attention to give to this problem the 
broadest and most comprehensive consideration, so that when 
another Congress shall assemble we shall come here with a 
fixed determination to complete this great work, and that we 
shall recognize the fact that the best economy ever practiced 
is in the employment of the resources which lie at our hands. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is upon agree- 
ing to the amendment offered by the Senator from Arizona 
[Mr. CAMERON]. 

Mr. FERNALD. Mr. President, before the Senator from 
‘Missouri takes his seat, I merely wish to call his attention to a 
fact, for I am sure he wants to be correct in his statement, as 
usually he is. The bridge to which he refers is not to be 
erected in memory of Abraham Lincoln, but it is to be the Ar- 
lington Memorial Bridge. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Very well, It has been called the 
Lincoln Bridge; it has been called by many names; and just 


how the committee finally designated it I do not know; but 
I do know that, whether it is in memory of the dead at 
Arlington and to connect this city with that great cemetery 
where sleep so many heroes, or whether it is in memory of 
Abraham Lincoln, we ought properly to reverence the dead 
and we ought to pay some attention to the living, 

Since the Senator from Maine has started me speaking 
again, I desire to say that I am in favor of using the money 
of the United States to improve and develop the United States 
instead of sending it or spending it in European countries, 
It is time we took care of ourselves at home. We can vote 
$100,000,000 to the people of foreign lands without dropping 
an eyelash; of that I do not complain; but I do insist that 
we had much better prefer the people of the United States, 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, I feel like re- 
minding some of the friends of this bill that, in the language 
of a distinguished citizen, “that brings on more talk.” There 
is one suggestion which has been made by my friend. the 
Senator from Missouri, that I must notice for just a moment. 

I think that General Lord occupies about as difficult a 
position as any man can occupy. I do not believe that he is 
subject justifiably to the criticism of my friend from Missouri. 
He is trying to discharge the duties and responsibilities placed 
upon him by Congress. I do not think that he assumes to dic- 
tate to us, He is seeking to do what the law imposes upon 
him. I think he is discharging those duties splendidly; I 
think he is rendering a wonderful service to the people of this 
country in promoting economy and efficiency in governmental 
administration. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. If the Senator will pardon me, 
what law told General Lord that we must cut out of this bill 
a proposition to complete these projects within five years? 
What law told him that the appropriation for rivers and har- 
bors must be only $40,000,000? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, I am going to 
read from the letter of General Lord to the President. To my 
notion, Ít simply shows that he is discharging his duty and the 
responsiblity placed upon him by law in advising the President 
of the United States of the situation, and as to what proposed 
legislation would make necessary; and after that is done, of 
course, the further responsibilty would rest upon the President 
and upon Congress, I do not believe that it can be found 
anywhere that General Lord has assumed to dictate to Con- 
gress what it should do or what it should not do, 

Here is what General Lord says, in part. After referring 
to a provision in the bill pending in the House of Representa- 
tives, in his memorandum for the President he says—and I 
take it that it is his duty and responsibilty to advise the 
President of the matters coming under his observation— 


If the policy defined in the above-quoted section— 


That is, the section providing for the completion of these 
projects in five years— 


If the policy defined in the above-quoted section is reflected in 
actual appropriations it will require for its fulfillment annual ap- 
propriations of $43,600,000 for each of the fiscal years 1927, 1928, 
1929, 1930, and 1931. 


There is simply the statement of a fact. . 

This annual cost will be for the improvements only, and does not 
take into consideration the cost of annual maintenance. A conserya- 
tive cost for maintenance of river and harbor works will average 
$18,000,000 per year, Adding this amount ($18,000,000) to the 
estimated yearly improvement cost ($43,600,000) gives a total yearly 
cost of $61,600,000 under the five-year program contemplated by the 
above-quoted provision in H. R. 11472, 


There is simply a statement of facts, simply calling to the 
attention of the President facts which,. of course, the Presi- 
dent ought to know. 

He says, further: 


I make the foregoing. observations concerning the provision in ques- 
tion so that you may consider the effect of this provision on your 
financial program commencing with the fiscal year 1927 in the event 
that your estimates to Congress should reflect the policy of Congress 
as defined in the provision. I am fearful that your approval of this 
provision would carry an implied commitment to its terms and impose 
upon you at least a moral obligation to present estimates accord- 
ingly. 

What is there improper in that? What is there dictatorial 
in that? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. What is there in that except a plain 
opposition to a bill in Congress which he had no business to 
interfere with, and which the President himself had no Dusi- 
ness to interfere with? 
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Mr. JONES of Washington. Oh, Mr. President, I can not 
agree with the Senator from Missouri in that respect. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. It is the business of Congress to 
legislate, and it is the business of the Executive to sign or 
veto, and not to come here in advance telling us what we 
can do. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Oh, yes; that is true; and yet 
I think it is very wise and very proper and very considerate 
for the President to advise Congress as to how he views a 
situation that is coming up. I remember that there was very 
severe criticism of the President of the United States because, 
with reference to a certain bill that we passed at the last 
session of Congress, he did not let some of us know or let the 
Senate or the Congress know what his views were with refer- 
ence to it. He vetoed the bill. I think myself that the Presi- 
dent has acted yery considerately in advising us of his view- 
point. We do not have to follow it—certainly not—but it is 
simply a question as to whether or not we want legislation. 

Mr. President, if the President had not advised us as to 
how he viewed the situation, and we had gone on and passed 
the bill for $60,000,000 or $65,000,000, and then he had vetoed 
it without indicating to us in any way during the pendency 
of the bill as to how he looked upon it, everybody knows that 
he would have been most severely criticised by the Members 
of the Congress. I think he has acted wisely and considerately. 
I think that General Lord is entitled to praise rather than 
condemnation for doing what he has done in the considerate 
way that he has done it. That, of course, is only my opinion. 

Now, Mr. President, just a word about the amendment that 
is pending. The Senator from Arizona said he wanted it 
understood that if this amendment passed he did not want 
it discarded in conference without reading, and that he would 
expect the Senate conferees to stand by this amendment. I 
want to say to him that I am in hearty accord with the view 
of the Senator from Arizona. I never have believed, per- 
sonally, in the acceptance of amendments on the floor of the 
Senate with the idea that they were to go out in conference; 
and I want to say to the Senate now, and I want Senators to 
take this into account when they are voting on this amendment, 
that I propose to try to secure the retention of this amendment 
if it is put on this bill. 

Mr, ROBINSON. Mr. President, will the Senator yield for 
a question? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Certainly. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Does the Senator really think this bill 
is going to get into conference? : 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I hardly think that is just the 
right question to ask me. I have not taken much time on 
this bill, and I am going to take only a minute now. 

Mr. ROBINSON. I know the Senator has not; but if the 
friends of the bill persist in discussing it when there is Ab- 
solutely no issue before the Senate, the most of the discussion 
having taken place about a matter on which it is not proposed 
that any action shall be taken, it is perfectly sure that they 
unwittingly will accomplish its defeat. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I agree with the Senator, and 
I am glad he has said that. I thought about saying the same 
thing a while ago, and then I thought, “ Well, I will not do it.” 
I am glad the Senator has said it. 

I am going to take just a minute now to say to the Senate, 
if they do not want this amendment insisted upon in confer- 
ence, do not put it on this bill. If Senators da not want this 
bill delayed by an attempt to sustain the action of the Senate, 
and the delay that necessarily will follow that, do not put it 
on this bill. 

Mr. President, I do not think this amendment ought to go on 
this bill. I appreciate the situation down there. I should 
like to see the matter taken care of. I am not going to pass 
upon the merits of the proposition. It has been said that it 
has passed the Senate a time or two. That, I think, is evidence 
that it has probably been reported from the committee; that 
is an evidence of the merits of the amendment; but it ought 
not to go on this bill. 

Why, do you know what you can do? You can put every 
legislative bill that is pending in the Senate upon this bill if 
you have a mind to do it. The Cramton bill, which I am 
heartily in favor of, could be put on this bill, and no point 
of order could be made against it. The banking bill could be 
put on this bill. ; 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me 
at that juncture? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Certainly. 

Mr. ASHURST. I have been here 13 years; and for 13 
straight years, when we attempted to put this amendment else- 
where, we have been told that it should go upon the river and 
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harbor bill. After 13 years of being told that it belongs 
upon the riyer and harbor bill, when we seek that committee 
and that tribunal of justice, I regret that we are told that it 
does not belong there. I hope the Senator will not stand by 
that statement. Where else does it belong? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I neyer told the Senator that 
it belonged in the river and harbor bill. 

Mr. ASHURST. Then the Senator has a unique distinction 
among the Senators of the United States, because it seems to 
me that almost every Senator who has served here in the past 
13 years has dinned it into our ears that this amendment be- 
longs on the river and harbor bill. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I do not think I ever heard of 
the measure before, 

Mr. ASHURST. Why, the Senator yoted for it twice. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Possibly I did, withont know- 
ing anything about it. It was perhaps done by unanimous 
consent when I was downstairs somewhere. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator 
from Arizona a question for information? How can it be said 
that an appropriation relating to an irrigation project belongs 
on a river and harbor bill? 

Mr. ASHURST. Why, it is not to irrigate anything. It is 
to revet the eastern bank of the Colorado River, so that it will 
not overflow its boundaries, the Secretary of War saying that 
it is a navigable river and that it belongs on this bill. 

Mr. ROBINSON, It is for the reimbursement of the rec- 
lamation fund. s 

Mr. ASHURST, Yes. The money was expended by the 
farmers. 

Mr. ROBINSON, It was expended upon an irrigation 
project. 

Mr. ASHURST. No; to revet the banks of the river, so that 
it will not overflow and destroy the farms, That is the reason 
why we are appropriating money for rivers elsewhere, so that 
they will not overflow their banks. I do not want to con- 
sume any more time. 

Mr. ROBINSON. The expenditure was for the benefit of a 
reclamation project, according to the Senator's own amend- 
ment. 

Mr. ASHURST. Originally it was. 

Mr. ROBINSON. And, if that be true, it would belong on 
the Interior Department appropriation bill. : 

Mr. ASHURST. Eut when we sought twice to put it orf the 
Interior bill they said, That is a navigable river. The amend- 
ment belongs on the river and harbor bill.” 3 

Senators of course have the right to vote as they please; 
but they ought not to drive us from one committee to the 
other, and when we seek the very committee to which they 
driye us they ought not to close the door and say that the 
amendment belongs somewhere else. That is not the way to 
do business. I have no word to say against the view of any 
Senator who can not yote for this amendment. All honor to 
his courage and to his steadfastness. But to say, Here, this 
amendment belongs on the river and harbor bill,” and then 
when my colleague offers it on the river and harbor bill to 
say that we must go elsewhere, is not the way to treat us. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr, President, just a word. 
This bill should go through, of course, as a separate bill. It 
is not necessary to have it go on some omnibus bill, or some- 
thing of that sort. I have no recollection of its ever having 
come as a bill to the Commerce Committee, which deals with 
river and harbor bills. Evidently-it was reported from some 
other committee of the Senate. 

Mr. President, this is the proposition: This amendment 
authorizes the reimbursement to a reclamation project of 
$650,000 for the revetment of some banks, the appropriation 
of $50,000 for the present fiscal year, and an annual expendi- 
ture of $35,000 for other purposes. If it goes onto the bill, 
as one of the conferees, I shall do everything in my power to 
hold it on the bill, and the Senate must vote on it with that 
understanding. I hope it will not be adopted, and I propose 
so far as I can to prevent the adoption of other amendments 
to this bill, no matter what my personal views may be with 
reference to those matters. The time is short. It is going 
fast. If we have any hope of getting this bill through, we 
must get it through the Senate just as quickly as possible. 

Mr. President, I have said about all that I am going to say 
in the further consideration of this measure. I hope the 
Senate will reject this amendment. 

Mr. CAMERON. Mr. President, I want to disabuse the 
minds of Senators of the idea that this is a reclamation 
project. This money has been spent by the farmers to protect 
their lands. They are obligated to pay the Government $75 
an acre, The Government of the United States has spent a 
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River, to pretect the Imperial Valley settlers; and why in 
the name of common sense should they not take care of the 
Yuma settlers? If one side of the river is entitled to pro- 
tection from the overflow of the torrents of the Colorado River 
I am here to say that the east side of the Colorado River 
should be protected. 

As I have said here before on the floor of the Senate to-day, 
by the building of the rock levee which they put on the west 
side of the Colorado in Mexico, they turned the current in such 
a direction that it went across to the east side of the Colorado 
River; and this money had to be expended by the farmers for 
their own protection. They owe to-day and are paying to the 
Government at the rate of $75 an acre, or as much as they can 
each year, for the land they are farming. 

The Senator from Washington, who has charge of this bill, 
says that this amendment belongs in another bill. I say that 
it has been tried in another bill. It has been tried before 
the Senate for the last 13 years; and I am here to say to you 
to-day, Senators, that there never was a more just measure 
presented to Congress. Here is the place for it, and we are 
going to stick to it until we get it. 

I hope this amendment will prevail. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment offered by the Senator from Arizona. [Put- 
ting the question.] By the sound the “noes” appear to 
have it. 

Mr. ASHURST and Mr. CAMERON called for a division. 

On a division, the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. FERNALD. I offer the following amendment and ask 
that it be added to the bill as a mew section. 

Mr. GOODING. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 

uorum. 
8 The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk (Mr. Welsh) ealled the roll, and the 
following Senators answered to their names: 

Ashurst Edge 


Kin 

Ball Ernst Ladd Shortridge 
Bayard Fernald Le Simmons 
Bingham Ferris McKellar mith 
Borah Fess MeNary Smoot 
Brookhart Fletcher Means Stanfield 
Broussard Frazier Norbeck Stephens 
Bruce George Norris Sterling 
Bursum Gerry Swanson 
Butler Glass Overman mmell 
Cameron Gooding Pepper nder wood 
Capper Hule ps adsworth 
Caraway Harris man Walsh. Mass. 

Harrison Ralston Weller 
Cummins efiin Ransdell Wheeler 
Curtis Howell Reed, Mo. Tis 
Dale Johnson. Minn. Reed. Pa. 
Dial Jones, Wash. Robinson 
Dill Keyes Sheppard 


Mr. BROUSSARD. Mr. President, I wish to say a few 
words with reference to this matter. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Seventy-three Senators haye 
answered to the roll call. There is a quorum present. 

Mr. FERNALD obtained the floor. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Maine yield to the Senater from Washington? 

Mr, FERNALD. I yield. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I do not know that it is neces- 
sary, but I desire te give notice that if this bill gets into the 
Senate, I shall ask for a separate vote on the amendment just 
agreed to. 

oor GOODING, Mr. President, will the Senater yield? 

Mr. FERNALD. I yield. 

Mr. GOODING. I offer the following amendment. to the 
amendment offered by the Senator from Maine 

The PRESIDENT pre tempore. The amendment offered by 
the Senator from Maine has not yet been read to the Senate. 
The Secretary will read it. 

The CHAT CLERK. The Senator from Maine proposes to 
add a new section to the bill, to read as follows: 


Sec, —, That the contract dated July 29, 1921, exeeuted by the 
Posten, Cape Cod & New York Canal. Co., and transmitted to Con- 
gress by the Seeretary of War and printed in House Document No. 
189, Sixty-seventh Congress, second session, is hereby ratified on 
condition that such company files with the Secretary of War its con- 
sent in writing that paragraph 8 of such contract be amended to 
read as follows: 

8. The payment of the amount berein agreed to be paid, or any 
part of same, to the said ennal company is to be upon the express 
condition that the Boston, Cape Cod & New York Canal Co. waives, 
fa writing, any end all claims of any nature whatsoever that it may 
have against the President, the Director General of Railroads, or 


Railroads shall release the company from any claim or demand against 
the company growing ont of Federal control.“ 

Sec. 2. That the sum of $5,500,000 is hereby authorized to be 
appropriated, out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appro- 
priated, to be expended under the direction of the Secretary of War, 
for the acquisition by purchase, in accordance with the terms of such 
contract, modified as provided in section 1 of this act, of the Cape 
Cod Canal and other Property referred to in paragraph 1 of such 
contract. 

Sere. 3. That when the Secretary of War has certifled that the 
company has filed its consent, in writing, to the modification of the 
eontract provided in section 1, and when the Attorney Generel has 
certified that title to such property has passed to the United States, 
the Secretary of the Treasury is authorized to pay at maturity the 
principal of the bonds referred to in such contract, and to pay the 
interest coupons thereon as they fah due each year after the passage 
of this act until the bonds are retired: and also the Interest conpons 
which have fallen due after December 31, 1921, and on or before 
the passage of this act. The Secretary of the Treasury may, in his 
discretion, pay before maturity, as stipulated in the contract, the prin- 
cipal sum of $6,000,000 or any part thereof to the holders of the bonds. 
Nothing in the contract or in this act shall exempt or release the 
bonds or the Income therefrom from any taxation, national, State, or 
municipal, to which otherwise they would be subject. The amount 
necessary to make the several payments in this section provided is 
hereby authorized to be appropriated out of any money in the Treas- 
ury not otherwise appropriated. 


Mr. GOODING. Mr. President, I now offer my amendment 
to the amendment offered by the Senator from Maine. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Idaho 
offers an amendment to the amendment proposed by the Sena- 
tor from Maine, which the Secretary will report. 

The CHIEF CLERK. At the end of the amendment just read, 
the Senator from Idaho proposes to add: 


That section 4 of the interstate commerce act, as amended, is 
amended by adding thereto the following: 

“(3) Provided, however, That from and after the passage of this 
amendatory act no further authority shall be granted to the commis- 
sion to relieve any rail carrier or rail carriers from the provisions of 
this section in order to meet the competition of water transportation, 
directly or indirectly: And provided further, That nothing in this sec- 
tion contained shall prevent the commission from authorizing or ap- 
proving departures from the provisions of this section in so far as 
applicable to import or export rates, including rates applicable to 
trafie coming from or destined to a possession or dependency of the 
United States or to a block system of express rates established by 
order or with the approval of the commission or permitted by it to be 
filed.” 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question Is on agreeing 
to the amendment proposed by the Senator from Iduho to the 
amendment offered by the Senator from Maine, 

Mr. FERNALD. Mr. President, I am as anxious as any Sen- 
ator in this Chamber that the river and harbor bill shall be 
passed at this session and become a law. I realize that at 
this late hour in the afternoon, when we are to be in legis- 
lative session but about an hour longer, and at this late time 
in the session, it would be very unfair to Senators who are 
interested in the river and harbor bill and other bills which 
they desire to debate before the close of the session, to take 
more than a yery short time to make a brief statement re- 


garding the merits of my amendment. 


My amendment is identical with House bill 3933, which 
passed the House last May and came over to the Senate and 
was referred to the Commerce Committee for consideration. 
I think I have been exceedingly patient in this matter, That 
bill was one of the first bills considered by the Commerce 
Committee at this session, and it had due consideration. It 
was reported to the Senate, and for nearly five weeks I have 
been trying to bring the measure to the attention of the 
Senate. 

The purpose of the amendment primarily is to ratify a con- 
tract made by the Secretary of War, acting under the author- 
ity of Congress, to make a settlement between the Government 
and the Cape Cod Canal Co. I want briefly to describe the 
Cape Cod Canal, for this matter has been under consideration 
by this Government from almost the formation of the Goyern- 
ment. In fact, as early as 1776, when, it will be recalled, 
there was some military activity about Boston, General Wash- 
ington recommended that the Government build the Cape Cod 
Canal. He was so much interested that he sent a surveyor 
to survey and look the ground over, and he recommended to 
the Congress of the United States as early as that time—150 
years ago—that the canal be built, 
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Four years later Washington's Secretary of War, General 
Knox, recommended that the project be completed by the 
Government, Thomas Jefferson and General Gallatin, his 
Secretary of the Treasury, a little later recommended that the 
Congress interest itself in the project. About 25 years later 
John C. Calhoun, one of the greatest Secretaries of War this 
country ever knew, recommended that the Government build 
the Cape Cod Canal. 

From the early foundation of the Republic for 150 years 
almost periodically this project was brought to the attention 
of the Congress of the United States. But an accident which 
happened in 1898 brought very foreibly to the attention of the 
people of New England not only the feasibility but the ad- 
visability and the necessity of building the canal. A marine 
accident happened in 1898 when the vessel City of Portland 
with 158 souls went down on those shoals, bringing the situation 
then yery forcibly to the attention of the people as to not only 
the advisability but'the necessity of building this great project, 

But it is much easier to talk about these things than it is 
to get people interested in them and to finance them. So 
although the people in Boston and the press of all New Eng- 
land began at that time to agitate the building of the project, 
it was some years before men could be found who had the 
ambition and the courage and the money to invest and begin 
operations, Mr. August Belmont, who had made a great suc- 
cess in the building of the subway in New York City, and Mr. 
Dewitt Flannigan, of Boston, two very able, energetic, and effi- 
cient men in that line of business, in 1889 became interested. 
As I said, it was a great proposition. It required a vast amount 
of money and although they had been successful in other opera- 
tions of this kind, first of all before they undertook the proposi- 
tion Mr. Belmont sent surveyors and engineers on his own 
account and paid for by his own money to survey and look the 
proposition over and report to him the expense that was likely 
to ensue in the building of the proposition. Not only did he 
examine carefully the ground and all matters in connection 
with the building of the project, but he also made a careful 
estimate of the amount of business that would be carried 
through the canal. 

Cape Cod is a natural stretch of land. Cape Cod projects 
out in the*Atlantic Ocean about 30 miles, and all vessels going 
from New England points to New York have to make a cir- 
cuitous route of 66 miles, where now by going through 8 miles 
of this canal they can save 58 miles, a great deal of time and a 
great deal of expense, 

It was found that the amount of tonnage or the amount of 
transportation that went around Cape Cod was sufficient by 
a very limited toll to pay the expense of building—that is, on 
a basis of about 6 per cent on $12,000,000. The matter went 
forward then under the direction of the two men to whom 
I have referred. They and their friends, as is true in all such 
propositions, got together, furnished all the money, and under- 
took the building of the canal. 

Before anything could be done a charter and franchise had 
to be secured from the State of Massachusetts. The State of 
Massachusetts guards its interests perhaps as jealously as any 
State in the Union, and so they had some trouble in getting 
a charter or franchise to carry on the great undertaking. The 
State of Massachusetts determined that no bonds should be 
issued or sold in that State until actual work was begun and 
concluded, and that for every $100,000 worth of work only 
$90,000 worth of bonds could be issued. In order further that 
they might know what the expense would be for the canal, they 
had another string to the franchise which determined that 
at the end of 20 years, if the Senate of Massachusetts so de- 
cided, it might take over the canal by paying the construction 
and canal company 10 per cent per annum on their money 
on the cost of the canal for any time after the 20 years. So 
in order to know the exact cost of the canal it was necessary 
that books should be very carefully kept, and this was done 
under the direction of the general board of public utilities eom- 
missioners and the railroad commissioners of the State of 
Massachusetts. This was a very important matter, as it ap- 
peared afterwards, because when the Government finally took 
over the canal it was quite easy to determine the cost of the 
project because the books had been carefully kept under the 
direction of the joint board. 

As I said, the cape reaches into the Atlantic Ocean about 30 
miles, and in going around the cape all of the eastern freight and 
passenger business had to pass for a distance of about 66 
miles the most dangerous coast on the Atlantic Ocean. In the 
last 50 years 1,498 disasters haye occurred there, and there 
have been reported altogether more than 2,000 disasters which 
have taken place in going around Cape Cod. 


The building of the canal was very inexpensive as compared 
with the building of other canals not only in this country but 
in all other countries. It was found that the canal could be 
built by paying about 72 cents per cubic yard for the excava- 
tion and dredging of the canal. The canal finally cost a little 
more than $12,000,000. The cost of the Panama Canal was 
$1.90 per cubic yard. The cost of the Manchester Canal was 
$2.74 per cubic yard. This was a natural place for the build- 
ing of a canal, and it was built at a much less cost than any 
other canal I have any record of in the whole world. The final 
expense of about $13,000,000 of the Cape Cod Canal, as com- 
pared with the expense of $375,000,000 for the building of the 
Panama Canal, will give just a little idea of the amount of 
business as compared to the cost of the two great propositions. 
As a matter of fact, every year there passes through the Cape 
Cod Canal almost three times as many boats as pass through 
the Panama Canal. 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator what 
was the size of those boats? 

Mr. FERNALD. They are very much smaller than the 
boats passing through the Panama Canal, naturally. 

Mr. HOWELL. As a matter of fact, is the tonnage that 
goes through the Cape Cod Canal 20 per cent of that which 
goes through the Panama Canal? 

Mr. FERNALD. I will give the exact figures. I have here 
the number of vessels which passed through the last year I 
have any record of. 

Mr. HOWELL. What year was that? 

Mr. FERNALD. In 1922. There were 8,140 vessels passed 
through the Cape Cod Canal in that year and 2,892 passed 
through the Panama Canal. Of course, the vessels passing 
through the Cape Cod Canal were much smaller than those 
passing through the Panama Canal. 

Mr. HOWELL. What was the tonnage in each case? 

Mr. FERNALD. I will give the Senator that in a moment. 
The tonnage, of course, is very much smaller through the Cape 
Cod Canal. 

Mr. LENROOT. I have the tonnage if the Senator will per- 

mit me to give it. In 1923 the tonnage passing through the 
Cape Cod Canal was 1,389,457 tons. 
Mr. HOWELL. In 1923 about 24,000,000 tons went through 
the Panama Canal. So it can be seen that probably a good 
many of those vessels which passed through the Cape Cod 
Canal were sail boats and yachts and other small boats. 

Mr. FERNALD. In 1923 the tonnage of vessels which 
passed through the Cape Cod Canal was 4,215,000 tons. I have 
not the figures for 1923 for the Panama Canal, but in 1923 the 
tonnage passing through the Panama Canal was 14,522,000, or 
about three times as much through the Panama Canal as 
through the Cape Cod Canal. 

Mr. HOWELL. Last year there passed through the Pan- 
ama Canal in the neighborhood of 25,000,000 tons. I think 
the Cape Cod Canal carries probably less than 20 per cent of 
the tonnage carried by the Panama Canal. 

Mr. LENROOT. I think the Senator gave the tonnage pass- 
ing through the canal at something over 4,000,000 tons. That 
is the tonnage of the vessels and not the tonnage of the cargoes. 

Mr. FERNALD. No; and neither was it as to the Panama 
Canal. 

Mr. LENROOT. I understand. 

Mr. FERNALD. As I said, the books were very carefully 
kept by the canal company, because the State of Massachusetts: 
insisted upon the form and policy which was to be pursued by 
the canal company. Later on when the Government took over 
the property it proved to be a very valuable asset. It was 
always determined in the building of the canal that first of all 
it was to be a commercial proposition. Mr. Belmont never ex- 
pected to turn the proposition over to the Government. Mr. 
Flannigan never had that idea either. As a matter of fact 
they both belonged to the opposite of the party in power at 
Washington at that time. There was never intended to be any 
political pull in the matter. It was found that the amount of 
business that went around Cape Cod of about 22,000,000 tons, as 
I recall, if it could be carried through the canal would make it a 
profitable proposition. The amount of business increased very 
materially. The first year there were about 514 vessels and 
last year something like 7,000, as I recall. 

The Secretary of the Navy in 1916, by authority of the Con- 
gress of the United States and by special direction of the 
President, visited the navy yards in New England and New 
York. That was in the summer of 1916. We were then pre- 
paring for what came a little later, and the President of the 
United States very wisely sent his Secretary to see what the 
condition was in the navy yards. Let me say that they were 
put in apple-pie order and they were ready for business when 
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they were needed. On his return to Washington Mr. Daniels 
passed through the Cape Cod Canal, and on his entry into New 
York City expressed himself as greatly pleased with the project 
and complimented the builders and said the only thing about 
the whole proposition was that it ought to be owned by the 
Government. He came to Washington and the very next week 
a letter was sent to the officers of the Cape Cod Canal Co. 
asking their representative to come to Washington, 

There has been a good deal of conversation going abont for 
the past three years to the effect that the canal company de- 
sired to unload this property on the Government. But I desire 
to say that that idea was started by the Government itself. 
The canal company never made any initiative and never asked 
the Government about it until the Government itself wrote a 
letter to the canal company, when Mr. Wilson came to Wash- 
ington and had a conference with the Secretary of the Navy. 
Almost immediately after this, and after the conference with. 
the Secretary of the Navy, the President of the United States 
wrote a letter. Let me say before reading the letter that 
President Wilson had the same idea of the value of this canal 
that every President of the United States has had from Gen- 
era! Washington down to Calvin Coolidge. 

This is the letter: 


Warre Hovusn, November 19, 1918. 
My Dear Mr. Sxrcrerary: By an act of Congress of August 8, 1917, 
as you may remember, authorization is given for a committee, com- 
posed of the Secretary of War, the Secretary of the Navy, and the 
Secretary of Commerce, to investigate the advisability of the acquisi- 
tion of the Cape Cod Canal by the Government. 


Mr. President, that is the first word that was ever written, 
so far as disclosed by any record that I have been able to find, 
in regard to the Government purchasing the Cape Cod Canal. 


If they should decide in favor of its acquisition, the Secretary of 
War is authorized either to make contract for its purchase or, in the 
event tliat a satisfactory contract can not be arranged, to institute 
condemnation proceedings through the Attorney General. In seems 
te me— 


Says Mr. Wilson— 


from every point of view desirable that we should acquire the canal 
and maintain it as a genuine artery, and I would be very much obliged 
if the committee thus designated could get together at an carly date 
and proceed with this business in any way that they may think best. 

I am writing to the same effect to the Secretary of the Navy and 
the Secretary of Commerce. 


On the strength of that letter, Mr. Wilson, the vice presi- 
deut and general maunger of the Cape Cod Canal Co., came 
to Washington and had a conference with the Secretary of 
War. They were unable, however, to get together on the price 
of the property. The Secretary of War made the offer of 
$8,250,000, but Mr. Wilson, acting for his company, stated that 
it had cost the company a little more than $13,000,000, so 
they were unuble to get together, and condemnation proceed- 
ings were begun. 

Then, Mr. President, this property was turned over to the 
Government under a different act from the one under which 
the railroads were taken over. There was no provision made 
to return the property to the canal company; so at the expi- 
ration of the term and after the war, in undertaking to turn 
the property back, no provision had been made for any revenue 
to be returned to the company for the use of the property 
during the 20 months. Condemnation proceedings were begun 
on October 24, 1919. 

Mr. President, with all the attorneys the Government has 
in the Department of Justice, it was thought best to go outside 
and secure uttorneys from Massachusetts to handle the busi- 
ness. So a very eminent man, a very competent attorney in 
the State of Massachusetts, Mr. Nathan Matthews, was en- 
gaged to handle this case before the court in Massachusetts, 
Hon. Sherman Whipple was engaged for the canal company. 
Those attorneys went to the mut,“ and for 21 days they con- 
ducted the case in the courts of Massachusetts. A verdict for 
the canal company was finally rendered of $16,801,201.11. 

Mr. President, in determining the amount that should be 
paid by the Government for the property, reliance was very 
largely placed upon the accounts of the company. The ac- 
counts of the company were kept so that the Board of Public 
Utilities of the State of Massachusetts were entirely satisfied: 
and, although there were such accounts available, the Gov- 
ernment itself had Price, Waterhouse & Co., the leading ac- 
countants of Massachusetts, going over the books of the com- 
pany for three months in order to determine the cost of the 
canal, Mind you, there were two or three men for three 
months going over the books of this company, and when they 
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finally made their decision it was within a very few thousand 
dollars of the amount that the canal company itself had de- 
termined upon. Price, Waterhouse & Co. were paid $25,000 
for that audit; it ought to have been worth something to the 
Government; and yet, relying on the evidence of the company, 
the verdict I have indicated was rendered. 

The Government had some of the leading experts of the 
country. It had General Goethals as an expert, who, Senators 
all know, was one of the leading spirits in the construction of 
the Panama Canal. General Goethals testified in favor of the 
acquisition of the canal. Every man who was connected in 
any way with the military affairs of the Government—and 
there haye been 132 witnesses before the committees of Con- 
gress, first and last—every engineer of the Government has 
recommended that the Government should own this property. 
General Goethals testified at that time, about four years ago— 
to be exaet, I think it was just four years ago—that the canal 
would cost $27,000,000 to build. His testimony and evidence 
3 to be worth something, for he knows a great deal about 
canals. 

However, Senators, there was another man whose testimony 
I esteem very much higher than even that of General Goethals. 
I refer to Patrick McGovern, a young Irishman who landed in 
this country at the age of 18 years, who went to work in the 
gutter with a pick and shovel, and in 12 years became the 
largest contractor in the whole world. He is a very successful 
contractor; he does not use a pencil very much; he gives his 
judgment by looking at a proposition ; and he testified that this 
canal could not be built for less than ($27,000,000. The Gov- 
ernment had other experts present, no one of wlom but testified 
that the property would cost from 30 to 70 per cent more than 
had been decided upon by the Seeretary of War as the price 
to be paid by the Government. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, will the Senator yield for 
a question? - 

Mr. FERNALD. Yes. 

Mr. WHEELER. What are the bonds selling for at the 
present time? 

Mr. FERNALD. I do not know that any of them are for 
sale; I think they are owned largely by the same people who 
built the canal. . 

Mr. WHEELER. Are they on the market at all? 

Mr. FERNALD. I do not know as to that. 

Mr. WHEELER. Is the canal paying at the present time? 

Mr. FERNALD. Since the litigation proceedings the canal 
is being operated for the Government by Captain Colbeth “for 
whom it may concern.” After the Government took over this 
property in 1918, instead of advancing rates, as was done in 
the case of the railroads, the rates of toll were maintained 
at the same level, and not only were the rates maintained at 
the same level but some of the largest boats which paid the 
heaviest tolls were taken off. For instance, the Eastern Steam- 
ship Co. had two boats going back and forth between New 
York and Boston that paid something over $1,000 a day. Both 
of those boats were taken off and used in the foreign service 
and smäller boats were put on. 

Under this contract—and this is the reason I am desirous 
of holding fast to the contract—made by the Secretary of War 
and Canal Co., after weeks of consideration, it was deter- 
mined that whatever money was left in the treasury after 
paying the operating expenses—and the operating expenses con- 
sist not only of keeping the canal cleaned with dredges but 
interest on the floating debt—should be kept for the Govern- 
ment. The canal company, under the direction of Captain Col- 
beth, must at any rate turn back at least $100,000 a year. I 
understand, although I am not positive about the amount, that 
there Is now $288,000 in the treasury which will be turned 
back under this agreement. 

Mr. WHEELER. What I meant was this: What interest is 
the company earning at the present time, if any, upen the 
investment? 

Mr. FERNALD. I am unable to answer the Senator. 

Mr. WHEELER. Can the Senator state about what rate of 
interest is being earned? 

Mr. FERNALD. The stock, of course, is worthless at this 
time. 

Mr. WHEELER. What rate of interest is it earning upon 
$11,000,000? 

Mr. FERNALD, The income last year was a little over 
$400,000. 

Mr. FLETCHER. My recollection is that the net income is 
about $200,000 over and above operating expenses. 

Mr. FERNALD, I was speaking of the gross income. 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President—— 


Mr. FERNALD, I yield to the Senator from Nebraska. 


1925 
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‘Mr. HOWELL. I wish to say that there was a deficit last 
year of a sum in the neighborhood of $600,000, and there has 
been a deficit—— 

Mr. FERNALD. If the Senator will permit me, I will give 
him the exact earnings. 

Mr. HOWELL. Very well. 

Mr. FERNALD. I have the record here from the books of 
the company, as submitted by Price-Waterhouse & Co. for last 
year, 1924, which shows that the earnings were $447,900. 
That was the gross income. Now, if the Senator will allow 
me 
Mr. HOWELL. Just a moment. I wish to give the figures 
showing the deficit for the years according to Price-Water- 
house & Co. 

Mr. FERNALD. If the Senator will allow me to go on—I 
have only three minutes left—I will be glad to-morrow to 
hear what he has to say if we are allowed to consider this 
question. 

Mr. HOWELL. I thought the misapprehension might ob- 
tain that this canal was making money. 

Mr. FERNALD. It is not making any money now; nobody 
is making that contention. 

Mr. HOWELL. Then will the Senator admit that it is 
losing money at the rate of about $600,000 a year? 

Mr. FERNALD. No; I will not. 

Mr. HOWELL. Then I should like to make it clear that 
that is the case. 

Mr. FERNALD. Let me go on and I will explain why the 
company is not making as much money as it should. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. President, if the Senator will allow 
me for a moment 5 

Mr. FERNALD: I yield. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I ask unanimous consent that the Sena- 
tor from Maine may be allowed to conclude his remarks before 
we go into the executive session as contemplated. How long 
will it take the Senator; I will inquire? 

Mr. FERNALD. I have three minutes longer. I should like 
a somewhat longer time than that. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I suggest, then, that the Senator be 
given until a quarter of 6. 

Mr. FERNALD. That would do. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD: I ask unanimous consent that the Sena- 
tor from Maine may proceed, if he wants that much time, until 
a quarter fo 6. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Srrninxe in the chair). 
The unanimous-consent agreement is that at 5.30 o'clock the 
Senate shall go into executive session. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. But I am asking unanimous consent to 
modify that order. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, this matter will take all day 
to-morrow. 

Mr. LENROOT. The debate can not be concluded upon this 
subject to-night, in any event, and some of us would like to 
question the Senator from Maine. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Very well. 

Mr. WHEELER. I do not like to object to the request for 
unanimous consent, but this subject is going to take very much 
longer than the Senator realizes, perhaps. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I only thought that the Senator from 
Maine has been very patient and that he should be given an 
opportunity to conclude his remarks, so that they may appear 
in the Rzcorp in completed form; that was all. 

Mr. FERNALD. I tliank the Senator, but I realize that we 
have about reached the time when the unanimous-consent 
agreement takes effect. 

Mr. ASHURST: Mr. President, if the Senator will yield to 
me, I think we ought to spend to-night on this and other bills 
and cancel the unanimous-consent order which we have pre- 
viously entered into in regard to the consideration of bills on 
the calendar: 

Mr. SMOOT: We can not do that new. 

Mr. FERNALD. Mr. President, I assume that some time 
will be occupied to-morrow in the debate, and T should like to 
be recognized in order that I may conclude-my remarks when 
the matter shall be taken up to-morrow, as I assume that it 
will be taken up. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I ask unanimous consent 
thut when the Senate convenes to-morrow the Senator from 
Maine may be recognized to continue his speech. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is-there objection? The Chair 
hears none. 

Mr. FERNALD. Then I will yield the floor now. 


CLAIMS ALLOWED BY GENERAL ACCOUNTING OFFICE (S. DOO. NO. 220) 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Srervine in the chair) 
laid before the Senate a communitation from the President of 


ead 


the United States, transmitting, pursuant to law, schedules of 
claims, in total amount $21,922.25, allowed by the General Ac- 
counting Office under appropriations the balances of which 
have been exhausted or carried to the surplus fund of the 
Treasury under the provisions of law, for the service of the 
several departments and independent offices, etc., whieh, with 
the accompanying papers, was referred to the Committee on 
Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 
EXECUTIVE SESSION 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The hour of 5 o'clock and 30 
minutes having arrived, the Senate, under the agreement here- 
tofore entered into, will proceed to the consideration of execu- 
tive business. 

Thereupon the Senate proceeded to the consideration of 
executive business. After five minutes spent in executive ses- 
sion the doors were reopened. 

a MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 

A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. Far- 
rell, its enrolling clerk, announced that the House had agreed. 
to the report of the committee of conference on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses on the amendments of the House to 
the bill (S. 4207) to provide for the regulation of motor- 
vehicle traffic in the District of Columbia, increase the number 
of judges of the police court, and for other purposes. 

The message also announced that the House had receded 
from its disagreement to the amendment of the Senate No. 
2 to the bill (I. R. 11505) making appropriations for the 
Executive Office and sundry independent executive bureaus, 
boards, commissions, and offices for the fiscal year ending June 
30. 1926, and for other purposes, and concurred therein; that 
the House had receded from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate No. 11 to said bill, and concurred therein 
with an amendment, in which it requested the concurrence of 
the Senate; and that the House insisted on its disagreement 
to the amendment of the Senate No. 5. 

The message further announced that the House had agreed 
to the report of the committee of conference on the disagree- 
ing votes of the two Houses on certain amendments of the Senate 
to the bill (H. R. 12033) making appropriations for the gov- 
ernment of the District of Columbia and other activities charge- 
able in whole or in part against the revenues of such District 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1926, and for other pur- 
poses; and that the House further insisted upon its disagree- 
ment to the amendments of the Senate to the said bill. 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA APPROPRIATIONS—CONFERENCE REPORT 


Mr. PHIPPS submitted the following report: 


The committee of conference on-the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on certain amendments of the Senate to the bill 
(H. R. 12033) making appropriations for the government of the 
District of Columbia and other activities chargeable in whole 
or in part against the revenues of such District for the fiscal 
year ending June 30; 1926, and for other purposes, having 
met, after full and free conference have been unable to agree. 

L. C. PHIPPS, 

W. L. JONES, 

L. Hetstre BALL, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 

C. R. Davis, 

“Frank H. Fux k, 

W. A. AYRES, 

Managers on the part of the House, 


The report as agreed to. 
THE CALENDAR 
The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Srertna in the chair). 
The Secretary will state the first bill on the Calendar under 
the unanimous-consent agreement. 
Mr: SHEPPARD. Mr. President, with what bill do we 


n? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER.. With Order of Business 1180, 
House bill 6869. 

The first business on the Calendar under the unanimous-con- 
sent agreement was the bill (H. R. 6869) to authorize. allot- 
ments of lands to Indians. of the Menominee Reservation in 
Wisconsin,.and for other purposes. 

Mr. COPELAND. Let that go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed. over. 

NAVAJO INDIAN, RESERVATION, ARIZ. : 

The bill (H. R. 11361) to provide for exchanges of Govern- 
ment and privately owned lands in the additions to the Navajo 
Indian Reservation, Ariz, by Exeeutive orders of January $, 
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of the Whole. 
The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


LANDS IN NORTH AND SOUTH DAKOTA 


The bill (H. R. 10592) to amend an act entitled “An act 


authorizing extensions of time for the payment of purchase 
money due under certain homestead entries and Government 


land purchases within the former Cheyenne River and Stand- 
ing Rock Indian Reservations, N. Dak. and S. Dak.,” was con- 


sidered as in Committee of the Whole, and was read. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I have no objection to the con- 
sideration of the bill. I should like to ask, however, whether 
or not the passage of this bill will jeopardize in any way the 
rights of the Indians—whether it will postpone payments to 
which they are entitled; in other words, whether it gives an 
Advantage to the white settlers, as the result of which disad- 
vantage inures to the Indians, 


Mr. STERLING. Mr. President, I will say to the Senator 


from Utah that I think not. There has been a precedent 
for legislation of this kind before on account of hard condi- 
tions. |, 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA APPROPRIATIONS 


Mr. PHIPPS. Mr. President, I ask that the request from 
the House for a further conference on House bill 12033 be laid 
before the Senate, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate the 
following message from the House of Representatives, which 
was read: 

In THB Horsn OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
February 27, 1925, 

Resolved, That the House further insists upon its disagreement to 
the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 12083) entitled “An 
act making appropriations for the government of the District of Co- 
lumbia and other activities chargeable in whole or in part against the 
revenues of such District for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1926, and 
for other purposes.” 


Mr. PHIPPS. Mr. President, I understand that the conferees 
on the part of the House have anthority to confer fully and 
freely with the representatives of the Senate. I therefore move 
that the Senate agree to the conference and insist upon its 
amendments and that the Cair appoint the conferees on the 
part of the Senate. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I should like to inquire what the 
matter in disagreement is. Does it relate to the $11,000,000 or 
$9,000,000? 

Mr. PHIPPS. It relates, for one thing, to the $11,000,000 or 
$9,000,000, and on that matter the conferees have had no con- 
versation whatever as yet. We expect to have an early meeting 
with the representatives of the House, either to-night or early 
to-morrow morning. The other matter in dispute is that of 
arranging for the traffic court, which is made necessary by the 
passage of the traffic bill, which has been practically agreed 
upon, 

Those are the only items in disagreement. 

Mr. KING. May I say to the Senator that the traffic bill, 
which has been ugreed upon so far as the conferees may do So, 
provides for the two judges and the necessary clerks, bailiffs, 
and machinery; so I do not know just what the bill which is 
now in conference and with which the Senator is connected 
has to do with that subject. 

Mr. PHIPPS. The House put in items to cover those prospec- 
tive appointments before the bill had passed, and in such form 
that the passage of the bill makes it necessary for some changes 
to be made, part of which can be cared for in the pending 
bill, the District appropriation bill, and, if necessary, added to 
in the deficiency appropriation bill which passed the House 
yesterday and is now under consideration in the Senate Appro- 
priations Committee. 

Mr. KING: But it does not attempt to change the legisla- 
tion as to the personnel of the court, and their employees, and 
so forth? 

Mr. PHIPPS. No; but it is proposed to provide the neces- 
sary funds to carry out the purpose of the new legislation, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Colorado 
asks that the Senate insist upon its amendments and agree 
to a conference, and that the Chair appoint the conferees on 
the part of the Senate. Is there objection to this request? 
The Chair may as well say at this time that under the unani- 
mous-consent agreement the calendar must be proceeded with, 
except by unanimous consent. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none. The Chair appoints the Senator from Colorado 
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Ar. Puiprs], the Senator from Delaware [Mr. Batu], the 
Senator from Washington [Mr. Jones], the Senator from Vir- 
ginia [Mr. Grass], and the Senator from Texas [Mr. SHEP- 
PARD] managers on the part of the Senate at the further con- 
ference with the House of Representatives. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. BALI. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to pre- 
Sent the conference report on Senate bill 4207. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I doubt if that ought to he 
done to-night. The Senate has agreed to consider unobjected 
bills on the calendar, I do not think we should object to the 
appointment of conferees, but when it comes to acting on a 
conference report I think that is a different matter, and I hope 
the Senator will not ask for it. He can do it to-morrow just 
as well. We have made this mmanimous-consent agreement, 
and if any Senator should come in and complain that we have 
Violated the unanimous-consent agreement the matter would 
have to be reconsidered. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The regular order is the 
consideration of the next bill on the calendar, which will be 
Stated by the Secretary. 


LARS O. ELSTAD 


The bill (H. R. 7679) for the relief of Lars O. Elstad and 
his assigns and the exchange of certain lands owned by the 
Northern Pacific Railway Co. was considered as in Committee 
of the Whole, 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


AMENDMENT OF INTERSTATE COMMERCE ACT 


The bill (S. 4183) to amend paragraph 11, section 20, of the 
interstate commerce act was considered as in Committee of 
the Whole and was read, us follows: : 

Be it enacted, ete., That paragraph 11, section 20, of the interstate 
commerce act, as amended, be, and the same hereby is, amended by 
inserting after the words “when transported on a through bill of 
lading” in each instance where they occur in said paragraph the words 
“or when property so transported on a through bill of lading is re- 
consigned or diverted in accordance with the applicable tariffs filed 
as in this act provided,” so that all that portion of said paragraph 
preceding the word “Provided,” as first appearing in said paragraph 
shall, as amended, read as follows: 

(11) That any common carrier, railroad, or transportation com- 
pany subject to the provisions of this act receiving property for trans- 
portation from a point in one State or Territory or the District of 
Columbia, to a point in another State, Territory, District of Columbia, 
or from any point in the United States to a point in an adjacent for- 
eign country shall issue a receipt or bill of lading therefor and shall 
be Mable to the lawful holder thereof for any loss, damage, or injury 
to such property caused by it or by any common carrier, railroad, or 
transportation company to which such property may be delivered or 
over whose line or lines such property may pass within the United 
States or within an adjacent foreign country when transported on a 
through bill of lading or when property so transferred on a through 
bill of lading is reconsigned or diverted in accordance with the appli- 
cable tariffs filed as in this act provided, and no contract, receipt, rule, 
regulation, or other limitation of any character whatsoever shall 
exempt such common carrier, railroad, or transportation company from 
the lability hereby imposed; and any such common carrier, railroad, 
or transportation company so receiving property for transportation 
from a point in one State, Territory, or the District of Columbia to a 
point in another State or Territory, or from a point In a State or 
Territory to a point in the District of Columbia, or from any point in 
the United States to a point in an adjacent foreign country, or for 
transportation wholly within a Territory, shall be liable to the lawful 
holder of said receipt or bill of lading or to any party entitled to re- 
cover thereon, whether such receipt or bill of lading has been issued 
or not, for the full actual loss, damage, or injury to such property 
caused by it or by any such common carrier, railroad, or transportation 
company to which such property may be delivered or over whose line 
or lines such property may pass within the United States or within 
an adjacent foreign country when transported on a through bill of 
lading or when property so transported on a through bill of lading 
is reconsigned or diverted in accordance with the applicable tariffs 
filed as in this act provided, notwithstanding any limitation of la- 
bility or limitation of the amount of recovery or representation or 
agreement as to value in any such receipt or bill ef lading, or in any 
contract, rule, or regulation, or in any tariff filed with the Interstate 
Commerce Commission; and any such limitation, without respect to 
the manner or form in which it is sought to be made, is hereby de- 
clared to be unlawful and void. 


Mr, SHEPPARD. Mr. President, let me say that this bill 
makes certain the liability of an initial carrier on a through 
bill of lading for damages occurring to goods shipped through 
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the negligent acts of a subsequent carrier where shipment 
has been diverted to a new destination. Tt has been very 
carefully studied, and was recommended by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, and also by the Committee on Inter- 
state Commerce of the Senate. 

Mr. WATSON. Did the Senator say that this had been 
approyed by the Interstate Commerce Commission? ; 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Yes; and also by the Committee on Inter- 
state Commerce. 

Mr. WATSON. The Senator from South Carolina IMr. 
Saura] does not seem to be in the Chamber 


Mr. SHEPPARD, The Senator from South Carolina made 


the report on the bill, I say to the Senator from Indiana. 
I desire to offer an amendment, on page 2, line 14, where 


“transferred” should be stricken out and the word 
Seams b “poy Interior to cancel restricted fee patents covering lands on the 


| Winnebago Indian Reservation and to issue trust patents in 


“tranSported ” substituted in its place. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed, 


AMENDMENT OF MINING LAWS 


The bill (H. R. 4148) to modify and amend the mining laws 
in their application to the Territory of Alaska, and for other 
purposes, was announced as next in order. Se 

Mr. WILLIS. I do not desire to object, but I think there 
ought to be some explanation of that bill. I notice the Senator 
from Nevada here. What would be the effect of this bill? 

Mr. ODDIE. It is the purpose of the bill to correct some de- 
fects in the mining laws with reference to Alaska in relation to 
the patenting of fractional mining claims. 

Mr. WILLIS. I do not object. 

Mr. ODDIE. It is a very necessary measure. 

The bill was considered as in Committee of the Whole. The 
bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered to 
a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


PEARL ‘RIVER BRIDGE, MISS. 


The bill (H. R. 9825) to extend the time for the construc- 
tion of a bridge across Pearl River at approximately 144 miles 
north of Georgetown, in the State of Mississippi, was consid- 
ered as in Committee of the Whole and was read. 

The hill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


HUMPHREYS ‘CREEK BRIDGE, MARYLAND 


The bill (H. R. 10277) to extend the time for the construc- 
tion of a bridge across Humphreys Creek at or near the city of 
Sparrows Point, Md., was considered as in Committee of the 
Whole and was read. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


LANDS AND FUNDS OF OSAGE INDIANS 


The bill (S. 872) to amend section 1 of the act of Congress 
of March 3, 1921 (41 Stat. L. p. 1249), entitled “An act to 
amend section 3 of the act of Congress of June 28, 1906, entitled 
‘An act for the division of the lands and funds of the Osage 
Indians in Oklahoma, and for other purposes,“ was announced 
as next in order. 

Mr. HARRELD. I do not know what the bill is doing on the 
calendar. It has been already enacted into law, having been 
signed by the President to-day. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be indefinitely 
postponed. 

CASA GRANDE RUINS NATIONAL MONUMENT 


The bill (S. 3826) to restore to the public domain certain 
lands within the Casa Grande Ruins National Monument, and 
for other purposes, was considered as in Committee of the 
Whole, and was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, eto, That there is hereby restored to the public 
domain the west half and southeast quarter of the southwest quarter 
of the northwest quarter of the southwest quarter of section 16, 
township 5 south, range 8 east of the Gila and Salt River principal 
meridian, a part of the Casa Grande Ruins National Monument, Ariz., 
needed for right of way in constructing a canal to provide irrigation 
facilities for lands of the Pima Indians, and ‘hereafter the President 
of the United States is authorized in his discretion to eliminate lands 
from national monuments by proclamation. 


The ‘bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 
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BILL PASSED OVER 


The bill (H. R. 10025) to provide for the permanent with- 
drawal of certain described’ lands in the State of Nevada for 
the use and benefit of the Indians of the Walker River Reser- 
vation, was announced as next in order. 

Mr. KING. I would like to ask whether the senior Senator 
5 or the junior Senator from Nevada approves of 

Mr. ODDIE. I ask that the bill go over for a few minutes 
until I can look into it. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be passed 
over. 

LANDS OF WINNEBAGO INDIAN RESERVATION 


The bill (H. R. 11858) to authorize the Secretary of the 


lieu thereof, was considered as in Committee of the Whole 
and was read. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


REMOVAL OF RESTRICTIONS ON KANSAS OR KAW INDIANS, OKLA- 
HOMA, 


The bill (H. R. 11359) to authorize the Secretary of the 
Interior to issue certificates of competency removing the re- 
strictions against alienation on the inherited lands of the 
1 or Kaw Indians in Oklahoma, was announced as next 
in order. 

Mr. KING. Of course, Mr. President, these bills are new to 
most of us. I perceive that this bill authorizes the Secretary 
of the Interior to remove the restrictons against alienations 
covering all or any part of the inherited lands of the Kansas 
or Kaw Indians in Oklahoma. I know in some instances the 
inhibition against alienation has been withdrawn, and lands 
soon wrested from the Indians, and in a little while they 
became public charges. I have in mind a reservation in my 
State, where the Indians owned the land, it was parceled to 
them in fee, and the restriction imposed originally to their 
alienation of the land was removed. I do not think 10 years 
elapsed before every foot of the land, substantially all the 
land, was owned by white people, and the Indians had no land. 
T am always suspicious of legislation that permits Indians to 
alienate their land, unless they have demonstrated their com- 
petency and their capacity to protect themselves against the 
aggressions of the whites. I would like to ask the Senator 
from Oklahoma whether these Indians measure up to that 
standard of competency that he thinks makes them able to 
hold their own against the aggressions of the whites. 

Mr. HARRELD. I will answer the Senator from Utah by 
saying that the senior Senator from Kansas [Mr. Curtis] 
is a member of that tribe, and I will let him answer the ques- 
tion. : 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, most of the members are per- 
fectly able to take care of themselves, but I think the bill had 
better go over, because I have had letters from some of the 
members saying they are opposed to its passage. I may state 
that with the exception of a very few, they have handled their 
property very ably. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be passed over. 


WITHDRAWAL OF LAND FOR NAVAJO INDIANS 


The bill (H. R. 11360) to provide for the permanent with- 
drawal of a certain 40-acre tract of public land in New Mexico 
for the use and benefit of the Navajo Indians was considered as 
in Committee of the Whole and was read. 

The bill was reported to the Senate withont amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


PURCHASE OF LAND IN CEDAR CITY, UTAH, FOR PIUTE INDIANS 


The bill (H. R. 11362) to authorize an appropriation for 
fhe purchase of certain lots in the town of Cedar City, Utah, 
for the use and benefit of a small band of Piute Indians lo- 
cated thereon, was considered as in Committee of the Whole 
and was read. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

TRUCKEE-CARSON IRRIGATION DISTRICT, NEVADA 

‘The bill (S. 4025) to reimburse the Truckee-Carson irriga- 
tion district, State of Nevada, for certain expenditures for 
the operation and maintenance of drains for lands within the 
Paiute Indian Reservation, Nev., was announced as next in 
order. ‘ 

Mr. ODDIE. I ask that the bill may go over temporarily. 
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The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Dill will be passed 
Over. 
Mr. ODDIE subsequently said: I ask that we recur to Senate 


hill 4025. The bill was considered as in Committee of the 
Whole. 

The bill had been reported from the Committee on Indian 
Affairs with an amendment, on page 2, Ine 1, after the word 
“State” and the period, to insert: The money herein author- 
ized to he appropriated shall be reimbursed to the Treasury of 
the United States under such rules and regulations promul- 
gated by the Secretary of the Interior in accordance with pro- 
visions of the law applicable to the Indian lands benefited,” 
so as to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted, ete., That there Is hereby authorized to be appro- 
priated out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, 
the sum of $611.55, or so much thereof as may be necessary, to reim- 
burse the Truckee-Carson Irrigation District, State of Nevada, for 
necessary expenditures incurred and to be incurred by said district 
during the years 1924 and 1925, in operating and maintaining irriga- 
tion drains for lands under water-right application, located within the 
limits of the Paiute Indian Reservation in said State. The money 
herein authorized to be appropriated shall be reimbursed to the 
Treasury of the United States under such rules and regulations pro- 
mulgated by the Secretary of the Interior in accordance with provisions 
of the law applicable to the Indian lands benefited. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 

CAHUILLA INDIAN RESERVATION LANDS 

The bill (S. 4042) to authorize the Secretary of the Interlor 
to purchase certain land in California to be added to the 
Cahuilla Indian Reseryation, and authorizing an appropria- 
tion of funds therefor, was considered as in Committee of the 
Whole, and was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he 18 
hereby, authorized to purchase from Frank N. Clark a certain tract 
of land containing approximately 20 acres situated in the southwest 
quarter of section 5, township 8 south, range 8 east of San Bernar- 
dino meridian in California, adjacent to the Cahullla Reservation, 
the legal description and area of said tract to be accurately determined: 
Provided, That said land when purchased shall be added to and be- 
come a part of the Cahuilla Indian Reservation: Provided further, 
That the sum of $2,000 is hereby authorized to be appropriated, out 
of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to cover 
the purchase price of the land. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 

MILWAUKEE JOURNAL : 

The bill (S. 4243) for the relief of the Milwaukee Journal, 
of Milwaukee, Wis., was considered as in Committee of the 
Whole, and was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the General Accounting Office be, and it is 
hereby, authorized, notwithstanding the provisions of section 3828, 
Revised Statutes, to adjust and settle the claim of the Milwaukee 
Journal, of Milwaukee, Wis., in the amount of $33.34, for publica- 
tion of an advertisment for sale of the Oneida Indian School plant, at 
Oneida, Wis., during January, February, and March, 1923, and to cer- 
tify same for payment from the fund “Indian moneys, proceeds of 
labor,” derived from the sale of products of the Oneida School farm, 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

PRICE OF GASOLINE 

The resolution (S. Res. 337) directing the Federal Trade 
Commission to investigate the causes of the increase in the price 
of gasoline, was announced as next in order, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The resolution will be passed 
over. 

F. u. GRAY, In., co. 

The bill (S. 2630) for the relief of F. M. Gray, Jr., Co., was 
considered as in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill had been reported from the Committee on Claims 
with an amendment, on page 1, line 6, to strike out “ $13,568.92, 
plus interest,” and to insert in lieu thereof “ $2,500,” so as to 
make the bill read: 


Be it enacted, ete., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and is 
hereby, authorized and directed to pay, out of any money in the Treas- 
ury not otherwise appropriated, to F. M. Gray, Jr., Co., of Milwaukee, 


Wis., the sum of $2,500, being the amount of damages incurred be- 
tween the 12th day of December, 1921, and the 31st day of March, 
1922, by reason of the action of the Engineering Department of the 
Government shutting off water and steam at well being drilled at the 
Edward Hines, Jr., Hospital, Chicago, III. 


The amendment was agreed to. : 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 


MALLORY STEAMSHIP co. 


The bill (S. 2881) for the relief of the Mallory Steamship 
Co., was considered as In Commitee of the Whole. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, a bill identical with this 
Was reported by the House committee and passed in the House, 
and is on the calendar as Order of Business 1313, House Dill 
8037. The same report has been made on that bill as on the 
Senate bill. There is one amendment Suggested to the House 
bill. I would be glad to see the bill pass just as it passed the 
House, and I move that we substitute the House bill for the 
Senate bill. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator ask for 
the immediate consideration of the House bill? 

Mr. FLETCHER. | I do, 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill (H. R. 8037) for the relief 
of the Mallory Steamship Co., which had been reported from 
the Committee on Claims with an amendment, on page 2, line 
2, to strike out the words “ including interest,” so as to make 
the bill read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the claim of the Mallory Steamship Co., 
owner of the American steamship Nueces, against the United States 
of America, for damages alleged to have been caused by collision 
between said vessel and the United States Army tug Vigilant in the 
harbor of New York on June 12, 1908, may be sued for by the said 
Mallory Steamship Co. in the District Court of the United States for 
the Eastern District of New York, sitting as a court of admiralty, 
and acting under the rules governing such court, and said court shall 
have jurisdiction to hear and determine such suit and to enter judg- 
ment or decree for the amount of such damages and costs, if any, as 
shall be found due against the United States in favor of the owner of 
the said American steamship Nueces or against the owner of the said 
American steamship Nueces in favor of the United States upon the 
same principles and measures of liability as in like cases in admiralty 
between private parties and with the same rights of appeal: Provided, 
That such notice of the suit shall be given to the Attorney General 
of the United States as may be provided by order of the said court, 
and it shall be the duty of the Attorney General to cause the United 
States attorney in such district to appear and defend for the United 
States: Provided further, That said suit shall be brought and com- 
menced within four months of the date of the passage of this act. 


Mr. FLETCHER, I ask that the amendment be disagreed to. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without. amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


STATE BANK & TRUST CO. OF FAYETTEVILLE, TENN, 


The bill (H. R. 1076) for the relief of the State Bank & 
Trust Co. of Fayetteville, Tenn., was announced as next in 
order. 

Mr. KING. Let that go over. 

Mr. MeKELLAR. Mr. President, I desire to make a very 
short statement to the Senate with reference to this bill. 

In December, 1920, the State Bank of Fayetteville, Tenn., 
registered bonds amounting to about $1,800 to the Hanover 
National Bank in New York. Those bonds were stolen in the 
post office in New York. 

Under the postal rules and regulations it was required that 
when the bonds were sent to a certain room for delivery a 
receipt should be taken, but this was not done. An inspection 
was made, and the bonds were finally traced to three persons. 
It seems there was no reason why they could not have been 
traced to the person who actually stole them, but that was 
not done. Under the law as to registry receipts the Govern- 
ment could only pay $50, and $50 was paid. 

A bill was introduced in the House of Representatives 
for the relief of the bank for the loss of those bonds, and the 
House passed the bill. It came to the Senate with an adverse 
letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, Mr. Mellon, saying 
that he did not think it was a case where the Government ought 
to make payment. The matter was later called to the atten- 
tion of the Secretary of the Treasury; the facts of the negli- 
gence of the Post Office Department were called to his atten- 
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tion. I want to read a letter from the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury taking back his former opinion. He now says: 


My attention bas just been called to certain evidence which was not 
before the Treasury Department at the time my letter was written. 
These facts in brief show that the case was not an ordinary one of 
robbery, but was due primarily to the failure of the New York post 
office to follow postal laws and regulations. 

Unquestionably the State Bank & Trust Co. in sending bonds by 
registered mail had the right to have such registered mail handled 
in accordance with the postal laws and regulations, with all the pro- 
tection and safeguards afforded by such laws and regulations, and 
as the loss apparently was occasioned by the failure to observe such 
laws and regulations, I withdraw my objection to the passage of the 
bill. 


Before that was done the Claims Committee had referred 
the matter to my good friend, the junior Senator from Dela- 
ware [Mr. Bayarp]. The Senator from Delaware came to 
the conclusion that when the State bank registered the bonds 
it should have taken out an insurance policy to guard against 
just what happened. While I have the utmost respect for any 
conclusion reached by the Senator from Delaware, for we all 
know how careful and painstaking he is, yet there is no ques- 
tion on earth about the bonds having been lost through the 
negligence and absolute violation of the postal rules and regu- 
lations of the department. Under those circumstances it 
seems to me it is manifestly fair for the bill to be passed. 

I want to call the attention of the Senate to the further 
fact that Congressman Davis, from whose district in Ten- 
nessee the case comes, called upon the Treasury Department 
to give him notice when the stolen bonds appeared. The de- 
partment acknowledged his letter, and about a year after they 
had appeared through one of the banks in New York and had 
been refunded the Secretary notified Mr. Davis. It seems to 
me under all these circumstances that the State Bank & Trust 
Co. should be repaid, and while there is an adverse report of 
the committee by the Senator from Delaware, I am quite 
confident that a majority of the Committee on Claims feel 
that it is a just claim. I see some Senators present who were 
there, and I hope they will make some statement about it. 
I earnestly hope the Senator from Delaware will not insist 
upon a technicality, as it seems to me, and will let the merits 
of the case control and a just repayment in the matter be 
made, 

Mr. BAYARD rose. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The matter is not de- 
batable. 

Mr. WILLIS. I desire to get some information. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Dela- 
ware has objected. 

Mr. BAYARD. Oh, no, Mr. President, I did not object. The 
Senator from Utah objected. 


Mr. KING. I objected. 
Mr. McKELLAR. Will the Senator withhold his objection 
temporarily? 


Mr, KING. I will withhold the objection temporarily, but I 
have read the report made by the Senator from Delaware [Mr. 
Bayakp], and I think he is right, notwithstanding the eloquence 
of the Senator from Tennessee. 

Mr. BAYARD. Before the bill goes to a vote, if the objection 
shall be withdrawn, I wish to make just a brief statement. I 
do not disagree with the statement of fact made by the Senator 
from Tennessee, but I call the attention of the Senate to this 
fact. Here was a banking institution having in its charge 
certain moneys and securities. Those securities were worth a 
little less than $2,000, It took the securities to the post office 
in Tennessee, in Fayetteville, and registered them under the 
ordinary registry form, paying a 10-cent fee. It is charged 
with the knowledge when it does that that the Government of 
the United States says “ We will take these bonds and safe- 
guard them, but in the event of loss, no matter how that loss 
occurs, we will not pay more than $50.” That was the contract 
made. 

What happened, as a matter of fact, had nothing to do with 
the case, even if it were a fact, as I think it is, that the bonds 
were lost in the New York post office through negligence on the 
part of employees there in not taking the proper receipt from 
person to person. But if we undertake to pass the bill and to 
recompense the bank as they claim—compensation in the full 
amount of the loss—we establish the proposition that anybody 
can go to a post office, register any amount of money or any 
amount of bonds or securities, and pay the ordinary fee to the 
Government, even though the Government says in the event of 
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loss they will pay but $50, and then if there is a loss and the 
party could show the actual loss was due to employees of the 
Government, they can break that contract and recoyer the full 
amount involved. In other words, we establish a very danger- 
ous precedent in regard to the breaking of contracts. 

I will say further that the matter was discussed last fall 
when a similar bill came before the committee and the Senate 
committee reported adversely. When the House bill came over 
Congressman Davis argued the case very extensively and left 
the committee very much impressed with the case, but they 
turned it over to me as a subcommittee, and after examination I 
made a full and exhaustive report and the committee unani- 
mously sustained the report now before the Senate. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I insist upon my objection. I 
think it is too dangerous a precedent to establish. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Objection is made and the 
bill goes over. i 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Recor in connection with the bill just 
under consideration the report of the House Committee on 
Claims, the two letters of the Secretary of the Treasury, to- 
3 with a copy of the bill which has been under considera- 

on. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury is authorized 
and directed to pay to the State Bank & Trust Co., of Fayetteville, 
Tenn., out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, 
the sum of $1,779.84; such sum being the amount of actual loss sus- 
tained by the bank by reason of the theft or loss of certain Liberty 
bonds while being transmitted as registered mail, 


[Report No. 920, Sixty-eighth Congress, first session] 
STATE BANK & Trust Co., FAYETTEVILLE, TENN. 


Mr. EDMONDS, from the Committee on Claims, submitted the follow- 
ing report to accompany H. R. 1076; 

The Committee on Claims, to whom was referred the bill (II. R. 
1076) for the relief of the State Bank & Trust Co., of Fayetteville, 
Tenn., having considered the same, 9 thereon with a recommenda- 
tion that it do pass, 


STATEMENT OF FACTS 


On December 16, 1920, the State Bank & Trust Co., of Fayetteville, 
Tenn., sent certain United States bonds, of par value of $1,950, by reg- 
istered mail addressed to the Hanover National Bank, New York City, 
The said State Bank & Trust Co. paid $1,829.84 cash for said bonds. 

The Hanover National Bank having failed to receive said bonds, the 
matter was reported to the Post Office Department and referred by it 
to the chief inspector for investigation, As reported by the chief in- 
spector, it developed upon investigation that the registered letter con- 
taining said Liberty bonds “was received at the registry division of 
the New York post office on December 19, 1920, and that it was subse- 
quently transferred to the manifold room of that office, where trace of 
it was lost. And that it was impossible, from the records, 
to place responsibility for the loss * * as the system in use at 


that time (in the New York post office) did not provide an individual 


record of each register so transferred to the manifold room. However, 
many discrepancies have been discovered, it is stated by the inspector, 
in the manifold room for December 19, 1920, from which it appears 
that register No. 760 (the one in question) was received in that room 
and stolen by an employee. It is also stated by the inspector that 17 
clerks were employed in that room, any one of whom may have had 
access to the register, though in regular course it would have been 
received for entry by one of three clerks.” 

In another letter upon the subject the acting chief inspector stated: 

“This register was traced to the registry division of the New York 
post office; that further record thereof could not be found to show 
which of 17 former postal clerks subsequently handled the register 
+ + * due to the system in vogue in handling registered mail in the 
New York City post office, such system being adopted due to the vol- 
uminous amount of registers to be handled and the numerous registry 
clerks it was necessary to employ.” 

The said letter of the acting chief inspector concluded as follows: 

“While the register in question was not recovered or responsibility 
fixed for the loss thereof, I feel that the investigation made has served 
a useful purpose in that it has had an effect upon the registry division 
of the New York City post office that will be beneficial to the Post Office 
Department and its patrons.” 

It thus clearly appears that the theft of this register was made pos- 
sible and the fixing of the guilt upon the thief rendered impossible by 
the failure to keep an individual record of each register transferred to 
the manifold room by which the clerk in the manifold room receiving 
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such register would have been required to receipt therefor and to have 
taken u receipt therefor from the postman to whom he delivered same 
for delivery to the sendee; and such failure to keep such individual 
records appears to have been in accordance with the system permitted 
to exist in the New York post office at the time; all of which was in 
clear violation of the postal laws and regulations. 

Seventy-four pages of the last edition of the Postal Laws and Regu- 
lations are devoted to various stringent laws and regulations designed 
to protect and insure the safe delivery of registered letters and pack- 
ages; it is unequivocally provided and reiterated that each postal 
official or employee handling a register shall execute a receipt to the 
person from whom he receives it and require a receipt from the one to 
-whom he delivers it. 

Therefore the Committee on Claims finds that the loss of this register 
(containing the Liberty bonds as aforesaid) was the direct result of 
uegligence and violation of the postal laws and regulations by officials 
in the New York post office. i: 

The Post Office Department promptly paid the sender $50, which 
was the maximum amount the department is authorized to pay for the 
loss of a register. 

Section 940 of the Postal Laws and Regulations provides: 

“ Postmasters and other postal employees will be held personally 
responsible by the Post Office Department for the wrong delivery. 
depredation upon, or loss of any registered letter or parcel if such 
wrong delivery, depredation, or loss be due to negligence or disregard 
of the regulations.“ 

Section 144 of the Postal Laws and Regulations expressly imposes 
upon the chief inspector the duty of investigating all losses and of col- 
lecting the amount of the loss from the official or officials in default, 
such recovery to be paid to the sender or owner of the mail In question. 
It is the general practice to act in accordance with such direction and 
for the postmaster or other official held responsible to come to Con- 
gress for relief if the loss occurred under such circumstances as that it 
appears he is entitled to sueh rellef. 

However, in this instance, while admitting the facts as herein before 
stated, the chief inspector declined to hold the New York postmaster 
or other officials responsible, his excuse for not enforcing the collec- 
tion being predicated upon the large volume of work in the New 
York post office and that such enforced collection “ would be based on 
grounds extremely technical and would probably not be a practical 
remedy, inasmuch as the insolvency of the postmaster and his con- 
sequent inability to pay subsequent claims would naturally follow.” 
However, the law is explicit in making postmasters and other postal 
employees personally responsible for the loss of any register, if same 
be due to negligence or disregard of the regulations, and no exception 
is made in favor of any post office or class of post offices or in any case 
whatsoever. 

Of course, the statute fixing the limit which the Post Office De- 
partment is authorized to pay as an indemnity for the loss of a register 
does not preclude the Congress from authorizing the payment for 
the balance of the loss sustained by the claimant, If the facts warrant 
such action, Congress would clearly not be justified in authorizing 
any payment for the value of a lost register beyond the $50 which 
the Post Office Department is authorized te pay unless it be clearly 
shown that the loss is due to negligence of the postal employees or 
the failure to observe the Postal Laws and Regulations provided to 
insure the safe handling and delivery of the register. 

When the State Bank & Trust Co. sent the Liberty bonds by 
registered mail it had a right to have same transmitted in accordance 
with the Postal Laws and Regulations, and with all the protection 
and safeguard afforded by such rigid laws and regulations, and they 
had a legal right to assume that the register would be handled accord- 
ingly. This was clearly not done, The case under consideration is 
in no sense comparable to a loss due te destruction by fire, storm, 
wreck, robbery, or for a loss that can not be clearly accounted for, or 
to any case where the loss was not due to the negligence or disregard 
of the Postal Laws and Regulations on the part of postal officials or 
employees. 

TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, May 8, 1925. 

My Dean Mr. CHAIRMAN: I have received your letter of April 26, 
1024, transmitting for report a copy of H. R. 1076, a bill for the relief 
of the State Bank & Trust Co., Fayetteville, Tenn., on account of loss 
sustained by that bank by reason of the theft or loss of certain Liberty 
bonds while being transmitted by registered mail. 

The department records show that on March 8, 1921, Congressman 
EDbwIx L. Davis reported that a registered letter containing coupon 
Liberty bonds and Victory notes valued at $1,950, mailed by the 
State Bank & Trust Co., Fayetteville, Tenn., on December 16, 1920, to 
the Hanover National Bank, New York, N. Y., had been lost in 
transit. It is believed that H. R. 1076 is designed to grant relief 
on account of this letter, and copies of correspondence on file in the 
department in regard to the loss of the bonds and notes contained in 
such letter are therefore inclosed herewith. Your attention is invited 


to the fact that a number of the bonds and notes have been received 
in the department in the regular course of business, and that Mr. 
Davis has been furnished with all available information relative 
thereto, 

Since H. R. 1076 does not provide for the issue of duplicates in Heu 
of any specific bonds, but provides for payment of indemnity for the 
loss of the registered letter in an amount in excess of that already 
provided for under existing Postal Laws and Regulations, it is thought 
that the matter is one to be reported on by the Post Office Depart- 
ment, and the copy of the bill forwarded to this department {s accord- 
ingly returned herewith. 

However, as stated in my letter of December 21, 1922, to the chair- 
man of the Committee on Claims of the Senate, concerning S. 3965, 
Sixty-seventh Congress, a bill identical with the bill now under con- 
sideration, the Treasury is opposed to the granting of relief in this 
case, because the granting of such relief will accomplish in its actual 
result what the Treasury has always opposed, the payment of money 
out of the Treasury on account of lost securities which have been or 
may eventually be presented for payment, exchange, or transfer, and 
which must be honored for a bona fide holder, thus making a double 
payment. In this respect the binn is no different from a number of 
bills and claims for relief which have been considered by your com- 
mittee in connection with the issue of duplicate bonds or notes in lieu 
of lost bonds or notes and relief not granted. Furthermore, if Con- 
gress were to pass a bill of this character it would be likely to let 
loose a flood of similar legislation for those who have lost coupon 
securities in the mails and where relief has already been denied on 
claims for the issue of duplicates. 

A copy of this letter is inclosed. 

Very truly yours, 
A. W. MELLON, 
Secretary of the Treasury. 
Hon. G. W. EDMONDS, 
Cheirman Committee on Claims, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


Post OFFICE DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, D. C., May 9, 1924. 
Hon. Goros W. EDNONDS, 
Chairman Committee on Claims, 
House of Representatives, United States. 

My Dran Mr. Epuoxps: In response to your communication of 
April 5, 1924, regurding bill H. R. 1076, introduced by Hon. Epwix 
L. Davis, providing That the Secretary of the Treasury is authorized 
and directed to pay to the State Bank & Trust Co. of Fayetteville, 
Tenn., out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, 
the sum of $1,779.84, such sum being the amount of actual loss sus- 
tained by the bank by reason of the theft or loss of certain Liberty 
bonds while being transmitted as registered mail,” you are informed 
that the department has uniformly refrained from recommending that 
favorable consideration be given relief measures similar to the one in 
question. It is believed that to do otherwise would place the de- 
partment in the light of especially favoring certain Individuals or 
firms and in effect would extend insurance not authorized by law nor 
paid for by postal patrons. 

Fifty dollars, the maximum registry indemnity payable at the time 
of mailing, was pald in this case, and where mailers elect to send 
greater values than $100 (the maximum indemnity now payable) 
through the registered mails, they must of necessity assume the addi- 
tional risk or take advantage, as many do, of the opportunity for 
additional insurance extended by private interests. 

In this connection attention is invited to bill H. R. 6852, authoriz- 
ing the Postmaster General to fix the fees chargeable and the indemni- 
tles for registered mail, and the report of the Committee on the Post 
Office and Post Roads of the House of Representatives (Rept. No. 
232), fixing the limit of indemnity at $1,000 in any one case. If this 
bill is enacted into law it will permit claimants in ¢ases Hke the one 
in question to receive a greater amount of registry indemnity than 
is now obtainable and will preclude attempts to obtain relief in 
ordinary cases through special legislation. 

Very truly yours, 
Harry S. New, 
Postmaster General. 
THE SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY, 
Washington, February 12, 1925, 
Hon. Ex L. Davis, 
House of Representatives, 

My Dear CONGRESSMAN : I am inclosing herewith for your informa- 
tlon a copy of my letter of this date to chairman Committee on Claims, 
United States Senate, in regard to H. R. 1076, 

I am glad to withdraw my objection to the bill in view of the addi- 
tional facts which have been furnished me, but I feel the bill should 
be amended in the form suggested by me, as otherwise it is mislead- 
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ing and will cause trouble, especially by those who do not know the 
basis upon which relief,is being granted. 
Very truly yours, 
A. W. MELLON, 
\ Secretary of the Treasury. 
THE SECRETARY or THE TREASURY, 
: Washington, February 12, 1925. 

My Dran Senator: Reference is made to my letter of January 30, 
1925, opposing the passage of H. R. 1076, “An act for the relief of the 
State Bank & Trust Co., Fayetteville, Tenn,” on account of the loss or 
theft of a registered letter containing coupon Liberty bonds and Vic- 
-tory notes, 

My attention has just been called to certain evidence which was 
not before the Treasury Department at the time my letter was written. 
These facts, in brief, show that the case was not an ordinary one of 
robbery, but was due primarily to the failure of the New York post 
office to follow postal laws and regulations. 

Unquestionably the State Bank & Trust Co., in sending bonds by 
registered mall, had the right to have such registered mail handled 
in accordance with the postal laws and regulations, with all the pro- 
tection and ‘safeguards afforded by such laws and regulations, and as 
the loss apparently was occasioned by the failure to observe such laws 
and regulations I withdraw my objection to the passage of the Dill, 
provided, however, that the bill be amended to properly show the true 
state of facts by the addition of the words 
“caused by the neglect or disregard of postal laws and regulations on 
the part of the postal officials or employees.” 

I think it is particularly important that this be done in order to 
show the distinction between this case and the general class of cases 
to which the Treasury objects. The bill in its present form is mis- 
leading and has misled the Treasury Department. It would, therefore, 
mislead other people who would promptly introduce bills without the 
full knowledge that the basis of relief in this case is entirely different 
from the ordnary case. 

Very truly yours, 
A. W. MELLON, 
Secretary of the Treasury, 
Hon. ARTHUR CAPPER, i 
Chairman Committee on Claims, 
United States Senate. 


JERE AUSTILL 


The bill (H. R. 4913) to pay to Jere Austill fees earned as 
United States commissioner was considered as in Committee 
of the Whole and read, as follows: 


Re it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to pay out of any money in the Treas- 
ury not otherwise appropriated, to Jere Austill, the sum of $772.35 
for fees earned as United States commissioner for the southern district 
of Alabama during the year 1922. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


ROBERT B. SANFORD 


The bill (S. 4228) for the relief of Robert B. Sanford was 
announced as next in order. 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. President, a similar bill passed the House, 
II. R. 10347, was referred to the Committee on Naval Affairs 
of the Senate and favorably reported and is on the clerk's 
desk. I moye to substitute the House bill for the Senate bill. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Withont objection the 
House bill will be substituted for the Senate bill. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill (H. R. 10347) for the 
relief of Robert B. Sanford, which was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the President is authorized to appoint 
Robert B. Sanford, formerly lieutenant in the United States Navy, a 
lieutenant in the United States Navy and place him upon the retired 
list of the Navy with the retired pay and allowance of that grade: 
Provided, That a duly constituted naval retiring board finds that the 
said Robert B. Sanford incurred physical disability incident to the 
service in time of war: Provided further, That no back pay, allow- 
ances, or emoluments shall become due as a result of the passage of 
this act. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, the department says that they 
can not approve the bill. They disapprove of the bill. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, I would like to inquire 
whether we are debating the next bill on the calendar or the 
one that was just passed? 

Mr. SMOOT. I did not know the bill had passed. 


Mr. GLASS. Yes; the bill did pass, and the Chair so 
announced, 

Mr. SWANSON. I would like to make just a brief state- 
ment. The department has not recommended it for this reason. 
The law expired in October, 1921, for retirement of these men. 
This application was filed in September, 1921, 30 days before the 
time expired. On account of delay in the department in acting 
on it, it was not acted on in time, and this man was retired. He 
was a warrant machinist and was a lieutenant. Under the 
rule, where they filed their application before the Ist of October, 
1921, they have been given relief. Those who did not so file 
were not given relief. 

Mr. SMOOT. But the department say they can not recom- 
mend the passage of the bill. 

Mr. GLASS. The department expected the passage of the 
omnibus bill for the relief of all such cases, and it was not 
passed. Notwithstanding that statement of the department, 
the Naval Committee of the House and the Naval Committee 
of the Senate unanimously approved the bill, and it has been 
passed. 


OWNERS OF CARGO LADEN ABOARD THE U S.. “FLORENCE LUCKEN- 
BACH” 


The bill (S. 3231) for the relief of the owners of cargo laden 
aboard the U. S. transport Florence Luckenbach on or about 
December 27, 1918, was considered as in Committee of the 
Whole. 

The bill had been reported from the Committee on Claims 
with an amendment, on page 2, line 5, striking out the words 
“including interest,” so as to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the claims of all owners of various ship- 
ments of merchandise which were laden on board the United States 
transport Florence Luckenbach, at the time hereinafter mentioned, against 
the United States of America for damages alleged to have been caused 
by water used to extinguish fire on or about the 27th day of December, 
1918, at Locust Point, Baltimore, Md., may be sued for by the said 
owners of cargo in the District Court of the United States for the 
Southern District of New York, sitting as a court of admiralty and 
acting under the rules governing such court; and said court shall have 
jurisdiction to hear and determine such suits and to enter judgments 
or deerces for the amounts of such damages and costs, if any, as shall 
be found to be due against the United States in favor of the owners of 
said cargo, or against the owners of said cargo in favor of the United 
States, upon the same principles and measures of liability as in like 
cases in admiralty between private parties, and with the same rights 
of appeal: Provided, That such notices of the suits shall be given to 
the Attorney General of the United States as may be provided by 
orders of the said court, and it shall be the duty of the Attorney Gen- 
eral to cause the United States attorney in such district to appear and 
defend for the United States: Provided further, That said suits shall 
be brought and commenced within four months of the date of the 
passage of this act, 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The bill was reported to the Senate as amended and the 
amendment was concurred in. 
The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 
OWNERS OF STEAMSHIP “BASSE INDRE” 


The bill (S. 3232) for the relief of the owners of the steam- 
ship Basse Indre and all owners of cargo laden aboard said 
vessel at the time of her collision with the steamship Housa- 
tonic was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill had been reported from the Committee on Claims 
with an amendment, on page 2, line 6, to strike out the words 
“including interest,” so as to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the claims of the owners of the steamship 
Basse Indre and the claims of all owners of various shipments of 
merchandise which were laden on board of the steamship Basse Indre, 
at the time hereinafter mentioned, against the United States of 
America for damages alleged to have been caused by collision between 
the steamship Basse Indre and the steamship Housatonic on the 23d 
day of May, 1919, in the Bay of Biscay, may be sued for by the said 
owners of the steamship Besse Indre and by the said owners of 
cargo in the District Court of the United States for the Southern 
District of New York sitting as a court of admiralty and acting under 
the rules governing such court; and said court shall have jurisdiction 
to hear and determine such suits and to enter judgments or decrees 
for the amounts of such damages and costs, if any, as shall be found 
to be due against the United States in favor of the owners of said 
steamship Basse Indre and in favor of the said owners of various 
shipments of merchandise which were laden on board of the stcam- 
ship Basse Indre, or against the owners of said steamship Basse Indre, 
and the said owners of yarious shipments of merchandise which’ were 
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laden on board of the steamship Basse Indre in favor of the United 
States, upon the same principles and measures of liability as in Hke 
cases in admiralty between private parties and with the same rights 
of appeal: Provided, That such notices of the suits shall be given to 
the Attorney General of the United States as may be provided by orders 
of the said court, and it shall be the duty of the Attorney General to 
cause the United States attorney in such district to appear and defend 
for the United States: Provided further, That said suits shall be 
brought and commenced within four months of the date of the passage 
of this act. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in. 
The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 
CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY CO. 


The bill (H. R. S297) for the relief of the Canadian Pacific 
Railway Co. was considered as in Committee of the Whole 
and was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, ctc., That the Secretary of the Treasury is hereby 
authorized and directed to pay to the Canadian Pacific Rallway Co., 
out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the sum 
of $2,195, and such sum is hereby appropriated to reimburse the 


Canadian Pacific Railway Co. for customs duty paid in error in con- 


nection with shipment of 1,000 bags of rice covered by consumption 
entry No. H-2619 of June 10, 1917, port of Richford, Vt. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


CHARLES SPENCER 


The bill (H. R. 5660) for the relief of Charles Spencer was 
considered as in Committee of the Whole and was read, as 
follows: 


Be it enacted, eto., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he 
is hereby, authorized and directed to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to Charles Spencer, Presidio, 
Tex., the sum of $667.33, the said sum representing the value of cer- 
tain arms and ammunition belonging to said Spencer, and seized by 
military authorities of the United States, and said arms on being 
returned to said Charles Spencer being water-sonked, marked, and so 
abused as to be of no value, and said ammunition being destroyed by 
the ordnance depot, United States Army. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


LIZZIE M. NICKEY 


The bill (H. R. 6044) authorizing the Secretary of the In- 
terior to sell and patent certain lands to Lizzie M. Nickey, a 
resident of De Soto Parish, La., was announced as next in 
order. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I desire to ask in connection with 
this matter whether, if the bill passes, there may be any con- 
fusion or difficulty. I thought that substantially all the lands 
of Louisiana years ago had passed from the Federal Govern- 
ment to the State or private individuals. I was wondering 
whether or not a conveyance had been made, perhaps many 
years ago, either to the State or to individuals, and, if that 
were true, whether another conveyance might not lead to 
controversy which would involve the Government in some 
litigation, indirect if not direct. 

Mr. RANSDELL. I do not understand there is any danger 
of that kind. The bill recites that the “land which she and 
her grantors have occupied under claim and color of title, 
and of which they have had actual possession, beneficial use, 
and enjoyment, believing themselves to be owners in good 
faith, for more than 30 years,” and merely authorizes the Gov- 
ernment to issue a patent to that land under those eircum- 
stances at the usual price of $1.25 per acre. The bill passed 
the House and has been favorably and unanimously re- 
3 by the Committee on Public Lands and Surveys of 

e Senate, and I do not think there could be any possible 
trouble. It reserves the mineral rights to the Government. 

Mr. KING. That is one objection I have to the bill. I 
think if these people are entitled to the land and have been 
in occupation of the land for over a quarter of a century, 
they or their grantors and predecessors in interest, they ought 
to have an indefeasible title. Merely to give them the surface 
rights dees not appeal to me at all. I think there ought to 
be no restrictions. If they are entitled to it, they are entitled 
to it from the heavens above to the center of the earth. 

Mr. RANSDELL. I rather think the Senator is right. But 
they go on the principle that it is better to get the title to it 
and the recognition of the Government to their patent rights 


even if they do not gef, the mineral rights. I hope the Senator 
will not interpose an objection. ` 

Mr. KING. I shall not object, but I think it is unjust to 
the claimants, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
8 proceeded to consider the bill, which was read as fol- 
OWS: 


Be it enacted, ctc., That, upon the payment of $1.25 per acre, the 
Secretary of the Interlor be, and he is hereby, authorized to sell and 
patent to Lizzie M. Nickey, a resident of De Soto Parish, Da., with a 
reservation to the United States of all the coal, ofl, gas, and other 
minerals in the lands patented, together with the right of the United 
States, its grantees or permittees, to prospect for, mine, drill for, and 
remove the same, the southwest quarter of northeast quarter, southeast 
quarter of northwest quarter, northeast quarter of southwest quarter, 
and northwest quarter of southeast quarter of section 12, township 
18 north, range 13 west, Louisiana meridian, containing 160 acres, 
more or less, land which she and her grantors have ocenpled under 
claim and color of title, and of which they have had actual posses- 
sion, beneficial use, and enjoyment, believing themselves to be owners 
in good faith, for more than 30 years: Provided, That application 
for the purchase of the described tract of land be filed at the United 
States land office at Baton Rouge, La., within 90 days after the pas- 
sage aud approval of this act, and that no adverse claim thereto be 
officially of record as pending when the application is allowed and the 
sale consummated. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to à third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


WITHDEAWAL OF LANDS IN NEVADA 


Mr. ODDIE, I ask that the Senate recur to Order of Busi- 
ness No. 1200, being the bill (H. R. 10025) to provide for the 
permanent withdrawal of certain described lands in the State 
of Nevada for the use and benefit of the Indians of the Walker 
River Reservation. I ask that the bill may be now considered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill, which was read as fol- 
lows: 


Be it enacted, ete., That the following-described lands situate in the 
State of Nevada, temporarily withdrawn from settlement, entry, sale, 
or other disposition until March 5, 1925, by presidential order dated 
June 27, 1924, for the use and benefit of the Indians of the Walker 
River Reservation, be, and they hereby are, permanently withdrawn 
for the purpose indicated in said order: Provided, That this with- 
drawal shall not effect any existing legal right of any person to any 
of the withdrawal lands; All of township 14 north, range 30 east, 
Mount Diablo meridian, west half of township 14 north, range 31 
east, Mount Diablo meridian, west half of township 18 north, range 
31 east, Mount Diablo meridian, west half of township 12 north, 
range 31 east, Mount Diablo meridian, east half of township 12 north, 
range 30 east, Mount Diablo meridian: Provided further, That the 
foregoing reservation is hereby created subject to exploration, location, 
and entry under the existing mining laws of the United States. 


Mr. ODDIE. I move an amendment to the bill which I send 
to the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment proposed by 
the Senator from Nevada will be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 1, line 11, before the colon it 
is proposed to insert: 

Or any prior existing vested right to the use of water, but that 
the water rights for this land or any land within the reservation 
shall be acquired or proven according to the local customs, laws, 
and decisions of the courts. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the amend- 
ment is agreed. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended and the 
amendment was concurred in. 

The amendment was ordered to be engrossed, and the bill 
to be read a third time. 

The bill was read the third time, and passed. 


FLORA HORTON 
The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to 
consider the bill (H. R. 6045) authorizing the Secretary of 
the Interior to sell and patent certain lands to Flora Horton, 
a resident of De Soto Parish, La., which was read as follows: 


Be it enacted, ctc., That upon the payment of $1.25 per acre, the 
Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, authorized to sell and 
patent to Flora Horton, a resident of De Bote Parish, La., with a 
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reservation to the United States of all the coal, oil, gas, and other 
minerals in the lands patented, together with the right of the United 
States, its grantees or permittees, to prospect for, mine, and remove 
the same, the north half of the north half of section 14, township 
13 north, range 13 west, Louisiana meridian, containing 160 acres, 
more or less, land which she and her grantors have occupied under 
claim and color of title, and of which they have had actual possession, 
beneficial use, and enjoyment, believing themselves to be owners in 
good faith, for more than 80 years: Provided, That application for 
the purchase of the deseribed tract of land be filed at the United 
States land office at Baton Rouge, La., within 90 days after the pas- 
sage and approval of this act, and that no adverse claim thereto be 
officially of record as pending when the application is allowed and 
tne sale consummated, 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


LEASE OF LANDS BY THE SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to con- 
sider the bill (H. R. 6710) to authorize the Secretary of the 
Interior to lease certain lands, which was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior, upon such 
terms and under such regulations as he may deem proper, may permit 
responsible persons or associations to use and occupy, for the erection 
of bathhouses, hotels, or other improvements for the accommodation 
of the public, suitable spaces or tracts of land near or adjacent to 
mineral, medicinal, or other springs which are located upon unreserved 
public lands or public lands which have been withdrawn for the pro- 
tection of such springs: Provided, That permits or leases hereunder 
shall be for periods not exceeding 20 years. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


WIDOW AND MINOR CHILDREN OF ED ESTES 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to con- 
sider the bill (S. 1502) for the relief of the widow and minor 
children of Ed Estes, deceased. - It proposes to pay to the 
widow and minor children of Ed Estes, deceased, $5,000, as full 
compensation for the death of her husband, who was killed by 
being run over by a Government truck from Camp Jesup on 
January 19, 1920. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 

HERMAN SHULOF 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to con- 
sider the bill (S. 4050) for the relief of Herman Shulof, which 
had been reported from the Committee on Claims with an 
amendment, in line 9, after the word “ but,” to strike out the 
words “ who was thereafter, on June 2, 1919, a few days after 
his arrival at Atlanta prison, pardoned by the President,“ and 
to insert “subsequently. pardoned by President Wilson,” so as 
to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted, ete., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the sum of $10,000 to Herman 
Shulof, of New York City, which sum was paid by him to the United 
States by reason of the forfeiture of the bail bond of William Kahn, 
who was afterwards taken into custody and convicted, but subsequently 
pardoned by President Wilson. : 


The amendment was agreed to. 


Mr. KING. I should like to have an explanation of the 
bill, Mr. President, 
Mr. BRUCE. I shall be very glad to give it. William J. 


Kahn was arrested for perjury in connection with certain aff- 
davits in a bankruptcy case in New York. His brother-in-law, 
Herman Shulof, went on his bail in the sum of $10,000, Kahn 
absconded and it was quite a time before he could be arrested. 
The testimony in the case shows conclusively that it was en- 
tirely through the activity of his brother-in-law who had gone 
on his bail—that is to say, this man Shulof—that Kahn was 
finally arrested. The affidavits of the police officers demon- 
strate that; and there can be no doubt about it that the 
arrest was brought about entirely through his activities, He 
foliowed this absconding criminal from New York City out to 
Kansas City and then from Kansas City to Los Angeles. 
Finally he was arrested there and brought back. The testi- 
mony shows that Shulof spent no less than $2,500 in his 
efforts to apprehend the fellow. Then, some time after this 
criminal had been in prison—I forget the exact time, but it 
was some months—he was pardoned by President Wilson. So 
under all the circumstances of the case the Committee on 
Claims unanimously thought that this release should be given 
and that Shulof should be relieved from the bail bond. 


The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 


IDA FEY 


The bill (S. 4043) for the relief of Ida Fey was announced 
as next in order. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. A bill in almost similar terms to the one 
which has just been stated has passed the other house and is 
now on the calendar. I ask that the Mouse bill may be con- 
sidered instead of the Senate bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is thcre objection to sub- 
stituting the House bill for the Senate bil? 

There being no objection, the Senate as in Committee of 
the Whole, proceeded to consider the Lill (H. R. 2646) for 
the relief of Ida Fey, which had been reported from the Com- 
mittee on Claims with an amendment to sirike out all after the 
enacting clause and insert: 


That sections 17 and 20 of the act entitled “An act to provide com- 
pensation for employees of the United States sifering injuries while 
in the performance of their duties, and for other purposes,” approved 
September 7, 1916, as amended, are hereby walved in favor of Ida 
Fey, widow of Valentine Fey, a civilian employee of the War Depart- 
ment who was killed at Fort Clark, Tex., on July 17, 1919, and her 
case is hereby authorized to be considered and acted upon under the 
remaining provisions of such act: Provided, That the Compensation 
Commission shall not make payments to the said Ida Fey in excess of 
the sum of $5,000, 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in. 

The amendment was ordered to be engrossed, and the bill to 
be read a third time. 

The bill was read the third time and passed. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill (S. 4043) for the 
relief of Ida Fey will be indefinitely postponed. 


LANDS AND FUNDS OF OSAGE INDIANS IN OKLAHOMA 


Mr. HARRELD. I ask that the Senate return to Order of 
Business No. 1197, being the bill (S, 872) to amend section 1 
of the act of Congress of March 8, 1921 (41 Stat. L. p. 1249), 
entitled “An act to amend section 3 of the act of Congress of 
June 28, 1906, entitled ‘An act for the division of the lands 
and funds of the Osage Indians in Oklahoma, and for other 
purposes,’ ” 

I moved that the bill be indefinitely postponed a while ago, 
but I find I was in error in making that request, I thought it 
was another bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the Senator from Oklahoma to consider the bill named 
by him? 

There being no objection, the Senate as in Committee of the 
Whole proceeded to consider the bill, 

Mr. ROBINSON. Some objection was made to the bill when 
it was called on the calendar previously. I think the Senator 
from Oklahoma should explain its provisions, 

Mr. HARRELD. Mr. President, this is a very important 
bill for this reason: The act of 1921 provided that all of the 
oil lands in the Osage Nation should be offered for sale within 
a period of 10 years. The Secretary of the Interior started to 
do that by selling about one-tenth of the acreage each year; 
he has been doing that up to the present time. During the last 
year the sales did not bring what he thought they should have 
brought on account of conditions existing in the oil business at 
that particular time, but he felt obliged to go ahead and make 
the sales; he felt he was directed to do so. This bill is to 
relieve him of the necessity of having to make these sales under 
conditions that do not warrant him in believing that it is to the 
best advantage of the Indians to make the sales. 

Mr. ROBINSON. The bill, then, is intended to conserve the 
property rights of the Indians? 

Mr. HARRELD. Exactly. 

Mr. ROBINSON. I have no objection to the bill. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 

: STEPHEN A. FARRELL 


The bill (S. 4106) for the relief of Stephen A. Farrell was 
announced as next in order. 

Mr, SMOOT. Let that bill go over. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I inquire who objected to 
the consideration of the bill. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Utah [Mr. 
Smoor] objected. 

Mr. LOURLAND. I hope the Senator from Utah will with- 
draw his objection for a moment. This man was one of the 
lieutenants who went up in a balloon which landed in Canada, 
Hudson Bay, and he was lost there. He was surveyed by a 
medical board and ordered before a retiring board. The Navy 
Department has proposed a general bill to cover cases like this, 
but it has not been passed, and the Naval Committee after con- 
sideration decided that it was only fair and just that this 
officer be given the right which he had earned by long and 
faithful service. The committee has proposed that he be sent 
before a retiring board, which is exactly what would have 
happened if the general bill had been passed. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Secretary of the Navy makes the state- 
ment: 


In view of the above, and the further fact that this proposed legis- 
lation is indiyidual in character and not for the general good of the 
naval service, the department recommends that S. 4106 be not enacted, 


Mr. COPELAND, That statement was made with the ex- 
pectation-that in the omnibus bill general legislation would be 
passed to cover cases such as this. It will be observed that 
this man had very long service, over a quarter of a century, 
and an excellent record. = 

Mr. ROBINSON, May I ask the Senator from New York 
whether this case is provided for in the omnibus bill? 

Mr. COPELAND. No, sir; it is not. The only hope of 
relief he has is in the passage of this particular measure. 
The feeling of the committee, after long discussion, was that 
this was the proper relief to give in this particular case. 

Mr. SMOOT. 
report, I object to the consideration of the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Utah 
objects. 


TRESPASS ON COAL LANDS OF THE UNITED STATES 


The bill (H. R. 6713) to define trespass on coal land of the 
United States and to provide a penalty therefor was announced 
as-next in order. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I will ask that that bill be passed 
over for a few moments. I should like to examine it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The bill will be passed over. 


ED JOHNSON, OF EAGLE, COLO. 


The bill (II. R. 2905) to authorize an exchange of lands with 
Ed Johnson, of Eagle, Colo., was considered as in Committee of 
the Whole and was read, as follows: 


Be tt enacted, etc., That upon the transfer by Ed Johnson to the 
United States of title to lots Nos. 19, 20, 21, 22, 23, and 24 of 
block 35, of the town of Bagle, Colo., the Secretary of the Interior 
is authorized, upon approval of the Secretary of Agriculture, to issue 
a patent to Ed Johnson for lots 19, 20, 21, 22, 23, and 24 in section 
31, township 3 south, range 84 west, sixth principal meridian : Provided, 
That the patent issued shall reserve to the United States or its 
grantees or lessees all coal, oil, or other mineral deposits in the lands 
patented as well as the right to prospect for, mine, and remove the 
same. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed, 


LANDS IN KOOTENAI COUNTY, IDAHO 


The bill (H. R. 11067) to provide for the relinquishment by 
the United States of certain lands to the county of Kootenai, 
in the State of Idaho, was considered as in Committee of the 
Whole. 

The bill had been reported from the Committee on Public 
Lands and Surveys with an amendment on page 1, line 8, 
after the word “That,” to insert “upon payment therefor 
at the rate of $1.25 per acre,” so as to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted, etc., That upon payment therefor at the rate of $1.25 
per acre, the United States relinquish unto the county of Kootenai, in 
the State of Idaho, all of its right, claim, or title to or the possession 
of that certain piece or parcel of land situated in Kootenai County, in 
the State of Idaho, and described as follows: “ Beginning at a point 
1,332 feet north and 332 feet west of a stone monument at or about 
high-water mark on the east boundary of Fort Sherman Military Re- 
serve (abandoned), said point being on the north line and 832 fect 
west of the northeast corner of lot 49 of said military reserve (aban- 
doned) ; running thence west, along the north line of said lot 49, 18 
feet; running thence south at right angles 302 feet; running thence 
east 350 feet to the Intersection with the east line of said lot 49; 
running thence north atong the east line of said lot 49 for a distance 
of 50 feet to the sontheast corner of the Kootenai County Court House 
property; running thence west along the south line of said property 
for a distance of 252 feet to the southwest corner of said Kootenal 
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County Court House property; running thence northwesterly along the 
west line of said property for a distance of 264 feet, more or less, te 
the place of beginning"; to have and to hold forever as a part of the 
public lands belonging to the said county of Kootenai. 


The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in. 

The amendment was ordered to be engrossed, and the bill to 
be read a third time, 

The bill was read the third time, and passed. 


LANDS IN THE STATE OF WASHINGTON 


The bill (H. R. 11210) to grant certain public lands to the 
State of Washington for park and other purposes was an- 
nounced as next in order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, 
sideration of the bill? 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, just for the record, and so 
that it will not be counted as a precedent, I wish to state that 
there is no provision in this bill in regard to the grant being 
made at a price of $1.25 an acre, as required in all bills in rela- 
tion to the public lands that have passed the Senate heretofore. 
The acreage, however, is so small that the charge would only 
amount to 5 cents under the provisions of the bill. Therefore 
it was reported without the charge of $1.25 an acre, but I do 
not want any Senator in the future to rise and say that a bill 
was passed here without the provision with regard to the price 
of a dollar and a quarter an acre, 

Mr. ROBINSON. The Senator says the payment would only 
amount to 5 cents? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Is the area so small as that? 

Mr. SMOOT. It is. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill, which was read, as fol- 
lows: 

Be it enacted, eto, That lot 5 of section 2, township 16 north, range 2 
west, Willamette meridian, be, and the same is hereby, granted to the 
State of Washington for park, recreation, playground, or public conven- 
ience purposes: Provided, That there shall be reserved to the United 
States all oll, coal, or other mineral deposits found at any time in the 
land, and the right to prospect for, mine, and remove the same: 
Provided further, That the grant herein is made subject to any valld 
existing claim or easements, and that the lands hereby granted shall 
be used by the State of Washington only for the purposes herein in- 
dicated, and if the said land, or any part thereof, shall be abandoned 
for such use, said land or such part shall revert to the United States; 
and the Secretary of the Interior {s hereby authorized and empowered 
to declare such a forfeiture of the grant and to restore said premises 
to the public domain, if at any time he shall determine that the State 
has, for more than one year, abandoned the land for the’ uses herein 
indicated, and such order of the Secretary shall be final and conclusive, 
and thereupon and thereby said premises shall be restored to the public 
domain and freed from the operation of this grant. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 

ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 
WILLIAM M. PHILLIPSON 

The bill (H. R. 2016) for the relief of William M. Phillipson 
was announced as next in order. 

Mr. DIAL. I ask that the bill go over. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Mr. President, I hope the Senator will 
put me under additional obligations by not objecting to this 
particular bill. It affects an old man, now 85 years of age. 
All he asks is that his name be cleared on the records of the 
Navy Department. The bill has no retroactive effect, and it 
would really be a great happiness for him if the bill could go 
through. I hope the Senator will not object. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from South 
Carolina withdraw his objection? 

Mr. DIAL. I can not withdraw it, Mr. President. The 
bill would establish a precedent, and the record shows that 
the man deserted. A 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. May I say to the Senator that the 
House committee and others and I haye agreed as to the 
circumstances of this case. A very eminent gentleman in Cali- 
fornia, Senator Curtin, a former candidate for Governor of 
the State of California, belonging to the party of the Senator 
from South Carolina, is deeply interested in this measure, and 
is very earnestly of the opinion that this poor man, now so 
aged, was really “shanghaied” in San Francisco away back 
yonder in the sixties and that it was a mistake to have it re- 
corded that he had “ deserted” from the Navy. 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President, the Senator from California cer- 
tainly deserves a great deal of credit if he can get through a 
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bill for the relief of a deserter. I do not know anyone else 
who has been able to do so. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. The bill passed the House, where it 
was introduced by Mr. Raker. I undertake to say that this 
old gentleman, whom I personally have known for some 35 to 
40 years, never deserted, although the record so states. Afi- 
davits and testimony as of the early days show to the con- 
trary, and I am asking here, as I asked the committee, to restore 
him to the honorable record of the Navy, and I hope that action 
will be taken. 

Mr. DILL. Of course, every man who has a record as a 
deserter has proof now that he did not desert; but I do not 
understand why this precedent should be established when all 
other cases of the kind are turned down. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I am not aware that others of the 
kind have been turned down. 

Mr. DILL. I am aware of it. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I am not. 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, the difference between this 
case and most cases is the fact that this man was enlisted in 
a ship, and, of course, a ship does not stay long enough for 
him to report, as in the case of the Army. There was a dis- 
pute as to whether he reported back to his ship in time. He 
claims that instead of reporting to his ship, which was at San 
Francisco, which at that time was a rather turbulent town, 
possibly he was seized and could not report in time. He is a 
man who has written some books. He is a man of high char- 
acter, from all the proof we had. He has delayed and delayed 
trying to get somebody who was with him on the ship to testify 
in regard to the matter; but it is an absolute impossibility to 
find somebody who seryed with him, and the committee was 
compelled to take his statement. A number of people there 
have said that he is a man of character who stands as high 
in that community as anybody in it. It seems to me that it 
is a case where relief ought to be granted. 

Mr. DIAL. Mr. President, I can not allow this precedent to 
be established. The record shows clearly in two places that 
this man deserted. 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, if the Senator will permit 
me, all records show that a man deserts. If a man gets a 
leave of absence for one day and does not report to his ship 
at a certain time he is put down as a deserter. It is hard to 
get testimony from people who were on ships under such con- 
ditions. This man has been trying for a long time to get the 
testimony of somebody who was with him. He claims that at 
that time he was seized and could not get back to the ship in 
time to report. 

Mr. DIAL. Does not my good friend from Virginia think 
he has had a long time to get his record straight? 

Mr. SWANSON. He has been trying to get the testimony of 
somebody who was on the ship with him. 

Mr. DIAL. The Seeretary of War reports against it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objection is made. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Mr. President, may I say just a final 
word? This man, to use that phrase, was “shanghaied” in 
San Francisco and taken on an Arctic sealing boat; but this 
occurred, indeed, if it has any weight, after peace had been 
declared. It did not imperil the country at all; and this oid 
man, fast approaching the end of the trail, has been striving 
for years to have his record cleared; that is all. I do hope, 
and I express the hope again very earnestly, that the Senate 
will grant him this relief. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? 

Mr. DIAL. I object, Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objection is made, and the 
bill will be passed over. 

Mr. DIAL subsequently said: Mr. President, referring to 
House bill 2016, to which I objected a few minutes ago and 
which went over for that reason, I have examined it further. 
I am totally against pensioning people who desert. In fact, I 
am strongly against pensioning any able-bodied people; but I 
do not want to do anyone an injury. It seems from these 
papers that perhaps this man did not desert in the usual sense 
of the term, but that it was somewhat of a technical desertion, 
perhaps, and for fear I may do him an injury in his old age 
I will let it pass. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The objection is withdrawn. 
Without objection, the Senate will return to the consideration 
of House bill 2016. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I read from the report this 
statement: 


It would seem that Phillipson left the naval service at a time during 
the Civil War when his services were especially needed, and as the 
records do not disclose such merits in his case as would warrant 
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favorable consideration to the exclusion of a number of similar cases, 
it is recommended that the bill H. R. 2016 be not enacted. 


I can not see, Mr. President, on such a record as that, that 
this bill should pass. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, may I call the attention 
of the Senator from Utah to the fact that that objection is 
based upon the ground that there were others similarly situated 
who are not embraced in this bill, and to whom relief should 
be granted? The language which the Senator has read does 
not imply that this particular person is not entitled to relief, 
It simply implies that the relief should be more general than 
this bill contemplates, I believe that the Senator, if he read 
8 would find himself justified in permitting the bill 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, if the Senator will read the 
statement of the old man explaining the matter, and the 
affidavits of these other people, it will be seen that he is a 
man of as high character as there is in that town, and he has 
Spent years and years trying to get somebody who was on that 
ship to exonerate and vindicate him. It is nearly impossible 
to get any individual who was on this ship in the Arctic re- 
gion, It certainly is a case that appealed to me as a very de- 
serving one. Nobody hates a deserter more than I do. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

EMMA ZEMBSCH 


The bill (H. R. 8072) for the relief of Emma Zembsch was 
announced as next in order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the con- 
sideration of this bill? 

Mr. KING. Will the Senator kindly explain the bill? 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. The bill is for the benefit of an aged 
mother whose son was killed in the Japanese earthquake. It 
gives her the usual six months’ compensation. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


\ EDWARD R. WILSON 


The bill (H. R. 5687) for the relief of Edward R. Wilson, 
lieutenant commander, Supply Corps, United States Navy, was 
announced as next in order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Is there objection to the con- 
sideration of this bill? 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, that is the one I thought I was 

the explanation for, not the other. 7 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Utah asks 
for an explanation with reference to House bill 5637. 

Mr. KING. May I say to the Senator that I was in error in 
the number. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from California 
apparently reported the bill. FNA 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Let it be passed over temporarily. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It will be passed over tem- 


porarily. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE subsequently said: Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to return to Order of Business 1245, House 
bill 5637. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from California 
asks unanimous consent to return to House bill 5637, which 
was over temporarily a moment ago. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I find that this bill is to refund the 
amount stated, $1,504.32, and is recommended by the Secretary 
of the Treasury. There is a printed report on the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of 
the Whole, proceeded to consider the bill, which had been re- 
ported from the Committee on Naval Affairs, with amendments. 

The amendments were on page 1, after the enacting clause, 
to strike out That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he 
is hereby, authorized and directed to pay, out of any money in 
the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to Edward R. Wil- 
son” and to insert: “That there is hereby authorized to be 
appropriated out of any money in the Treasury, not otherwise 
appropriated, the sum of $1,504.32, to reimburse Edward R. 
Wilson”; and in line 9, after the word “ Navy,” to strike out 
“the sum of $1,504.32," so as to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That there is hereby authorized to be appro- 
priated out of any money in the Treasury, not otherwise appropriated, 
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the sum of $1,504.82, to reimburse Edward R. Wilson, lieutenant com- 
mander Supply Corps, United States Navy, being an amount stolen 
by a person or persons unknown, between July 23 and July 25, 1910, 
from the funds of the United States then in the custody of William 
J. Garrity, paymaster's clerk, United States Navy, the lawfully de- 
tailed deputy of said Edward R. Wilson, on the United States steant 
ship Philadelphia, receiving ship at the navy yard, Bremerton, Wash., 
which amount was charged on the books of the Treasury against 
the accounts of the said Edward R. Wilson, then a passed assistant 
paymaster, United States Navy, and which he deposited in the Treas- 
ury of the United States on demand of the accounting officers of the 
Treasury. 


The amendments were agreed to. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator whether 
the officers of the Government, the Secretary of the Navy or 
the Treasury Department, recommend this bill? 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE, It appears to be recommended by the 
present Secretary of the Navy as of date February 17, 1925. 

Mr. KING. Was there any negligence upon the part of the 
officer who lost the money? : 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I should conclude that there was not. 
The report is there, printed. I do not wish to take up the time 
of the Senate. 

Mr. KING. I have not had time to read it, but I shall ex- 
amine it. è 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there be no further amend- 
ment to be proposed, the bill will be reported to the Senate. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendments were concurred in. 

The amendments were ordered to be engrossed, and the bill 
to be read a third time. 

The bill was read the third time, and passed. 


ROBERTA H. LEIGH AND LAURA H. PETTIT 


The bill (II. R. 5786) for the relief of Roberta H. Leigh and 
Laura H. Pettit, was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


RESTORATION AND COMPLETION OF HISTORICAL FRIEZE IN CAPITOL 
ROTUNDA 


The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 28) authorizing the Joint 
Committee on the Library to provide for the restoration and 
completion of the historical frieze in the rotunda of the Capitol, 
was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 

The joint resolution had been reported from the Committee 
on the Library, with amendments, on page 2, line 1, after the 
word “hereby,” to insert “authorized to be,” and on line 3. 
after the words “sum of,” to strike out “$20,000” and insert 
* $40 000,“ so as to make the joint resolution read: 


Resolved, etc., That the Joint Committee on the Library be, and it 
is hereby, authorized to provide for the restoration and completion 
of the historical frieze in the rotunda of the Capitol. For that pur- 
pose the said joint committee is empowered to select an appropriate 
design for the completion of the frieze and to employ such artists in 
the work of completion and restoration as may demonstrate to the 
satisfaction of said joint committee their ability to perform the work 
in a proper manner. 

Sec, 2. That there is hereby authorized to be appropriated, out of 
any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the sum of 
$40,000, or so much thereof as may be necesasry, for the purposes of 
this resolution. 


The amendments were agreed to. 

The joint resolution was reported to the Senate as amended, 
and the amendments were concurred in. 

The joint resolution was ordered to be engrossed for a third 
reading, read the third time, and passed. 


ABANDONMENT OF WIFE AND DESTITUTE CHILDREN IN THE DISTRICT 


The bill (S. 4332) to amend an act entitled “An act making 
it a misdemeanor in the District of Columbia to abandon or 
willfully neglect to provide for the support and maintenance 
by any person of his wife or his or her minor children in 
destitute or necessitous circumstances,” approved March 23, 
1906, was announced as next in order. 

Mr. BALL. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to sub- 
stitute House bill 12331 for this bill. It has passed the House. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the sub- 
stitution of the House bill for the Senate bill? 

Mr. SMOOT. Let it be read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be read. 

The Chief Clerk read the bill «H. R. 12331) to amend an act 
entitled “An act making it a misdemeanor in the District of 
Columbia to abandon or willfully neglect to provide for the 
support and maintenance by any person of his wife or his or 
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her minor children in destitute or necessitous circumstances,” 
approved March 23, 1906, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the 
present consideration of the House bill? 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, does it make provision that the 
mother shall be imprisoned and that she shafl be charged 
with an offense, or does it apply only to the father? I have 
not had time to read the bill. 

Mr. BALL. This bill is exactly the same as the Senate Dill. 
The Senator will find in his file a report on the Senate bill. 
It is to return to the juvenile court the right to hold a hearing. 
It was supposed that they had that right until a decision of 
the Supreme Court some time ago held that they had not. 
The bill returns to the juvenile court the right to hold a 
hearing to investigate those cases; that is all. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, if the bill that I have before 
me is the one the Senator is referring to, then he and I are at 
cToss-purposes. I was inquiring about Order of Business 1248, 
Senate bill 4332, which amends the act making it a misde- 
meanor to abandon or willfully neglect to provide for the 
support and maintenance by any person of his wife or his 
or her minor children in destitute or necessitous circumstances. 
That is the bill I was inquiring about. 

Mr. BALL. Mr. President, that is the bill that was passed 
in 1906. There is merely an amendment to that, to give to the 
juvenile court the right to hold hearings. If the Senator will 
read the letter from the District Commissioners, it will explain 
the provisions of this bill. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, the bill provides for strik- 
ing out the words “hard labor” in the act approved. March 
23, 1906. It is customary in such legislation to state how the 
act will read when amended. 

Mr. BALL. I think the letter from the commissioners in 
the report will explain the difficulty. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Let it be passed over for the present. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Dill will be passed over. 


ELIMINATION OF LAMOND GRADE CROSSING, ETC., IN THE DISTRICT 


The bill (H. R. 12001) to provide for the elimination of 
Lamond grade crossing in the District of Columbia, and for 
the extension of Van Buren Street, was considered as in 
Committee of the Whole. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


ABANDONED LIGHTHOUSE RESERVATION, ETC, 


The bill (S. 4161) authorizing the transfer of abandoned and 
unused lighthouse reservation lands and buildings to States, 
counties, or municipalities for public park purposes, and author- 
izing the transfer of lighthouse reservation lands and buildings 
in exchange for other real property, and for other purposes, 
was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill had been reported from the Committee on Commerce 
with anmendments, to strike all of section 3, and to change the 
number of the following section from 4 to 3, so as to make the 
bill read: 


Be it enacted, etc., That whenever the Secretary of Commerce shall 
determine that-any land or buildings included in lighthouse reserva- 
tions of the United States have been abandoned and are unused, and 
are no longer required for lighthouse purposes, or for any other pur- 
pose of the United States by any department or independent estab- 
lishment thereof, he is hereby authorized, in his discretion, to transfer 
and convey all the right and title vested in the United States in such 
lands or buildings to any State, county, or municipality, for public 
park purposes, and to execute and deliver in the name of the United 
States, and in its behalf, any and all contracts, conveyances, or other 
instruments necessary to effectuate such transfer without cost to the 
Government: Provided, That any lease or license which the United 
States may have in effect at the time of any transfer authorized under 
this section shall not be affected by such transfer: Provided further, 
That any lands or buildings transferred from the United States under 
this act, for park purposes, shall be forever reserved by the State, 
county, or municipality to which they are transferred, as public parks; 
and if the said lands are not used as public parks by such State, county, 
or municipality, they shall revert to the United States without notice, 
demand, or aetion brought, 

Sec. 2. Any lands or buildings transferred from the United States 
under this act, for park purposes, shall be subject to the right of the 
United States to at any and all times in any manner reassume con- 
trol of, hold, use, and occupy, without license, consent, or lease from 
the State, county, or municipality to which the transfer may be made, 
any or all of the said lands or buildings for any and all military, 
naval, or other governmental purposes, fre. from any conveyances, 
charges, encumbrances, or any license made, created, permitted, or 
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sanctioned therein by such State, county, or municipality. The rights 
reserved to the United States shall apply in all cases to all additional 
‘lands that may be formed by accretions of the sea, 

Sec. 3. This act shall take effect immediately. 


Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, I am not familiar with the 
terms of this proposed legislation. I should like to ask the 
Senator from New York [Mr. Wapswortu] if, in his opinion, 
the bill is sufficiently comprehensive to include life-saving sta- 
tions? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, the bill includes “ any 

land or buildings included in lighthouse reservations of the 
United States.” I assume that all life-saving stations are 
under what are known as lighthouse reservations. 

Mr. McNARY. The reason why I propound the inquiry is 
this: In the State of Oregon there is an old abandoned life- 
saying station that has been unused by the Government for 
years and years. It is governmental property, not subject to 
taxation, and fit only for park purposes; and if there is any 
doubt about this bill not including a reservation of this char- 
acter I should like to offer an amendment to include life- 
saving stations, if the Senator has no objection. 

Mr. WADSWORTH, I have no objection. I merely say to 
the Senator that as this is a Senate bill, there is not the 
slightest chance of its passing both Houses at this session. 

Mr. McNARY. I am willing to rely upon the interpretation 
of the Senator from New York. If he thinks it is sufficiently 
comprehensive, I will not press the amendment. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I think it is, although I will not guar- 
antee it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendments of the committee. 

The amendments were agreed to. j- 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendments were concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 

PAN AMERICAN CONGRESS OF HIGHWAYS 


The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 120) to provide for the ex- 
penses of delegates of the United States to the Pan American 
Congress of Highways, was announced as next in order. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I should like to ask the Senator 
from Ohio [Mr. Wiis) what reason there is for this joint 
resolution, The League of Nations provides all sorts of 
boards and agencies to deal with a multitude of questions. I 
do not know whether or not it deals with highways, but it 
deals with sanitation and a multitude of other matters. What 
is the reason that we are to have a Pan American Highway 
Congress? 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President, this proposal, which is made by 
the President of the United States, as the Senator will see 
by glancing at the report, and which is recommended by the 
Secretary of State, the Secretary of Agriculture, and the Sec- 
retary of Commerce, is a proposal by which the United States 


of America can be represented, not at a world congress, but |, 


at a Pan American congress, that has for its purpose the con- 
sideration of the development of methods of highway trans- 
portation, There was such a meeting in this country in 1924, 
and it is believed that it was productive of very splendid re- 
sults, 

The Argentine Government has extended an invitation to this 
country to be represented at this conference at Buenos Aires, 
and the President of the United States, in harmony with the 
three Cabinet officers I have named, very strongly recommends 
that this appropriation be made for this purpose, it being be- 
lieved that it will not only be very helpful in the deyelopment 
of better methods of highway construction, and transportation, 
but that it will cement yery greatly the friendly relations 
which now obtain between this country and the South Ameri- 
can countries, 

Mr. KING. Why did not the Senator broaden his resolution 
so as to provide for the consideration of the subject of com- 
merce and the establishment of commercial relations, the ques- 
tion of water transportation and aerial transportation? The 
question of roads is not so important. 

Mr. WILLIS. That might have been desirable, but that is 
not the purpose of the meeting that the Argentine Government 
has called, and they are the ones who are extending the invita- 
tion. Such a congress might have been desirable, but we have 
not been invited to attend it. 

Mr. KING. I can not conceive of any particular benefit 
from a meeting in Buenos Aires to determine about highways. 
Our systems of highways are not so very important to the 
people of Patagonia, or Brazil, or Chile, and their systems of 
highways are not very important to us. Of course, we are in- 
| terested in good roads there, if they care to develop good roads, 


but I can not see any benefit that they will derive or that we 
will derive from the meeting. 

Mr. WILLIS. Evidently the South and Central American 
countries felt that they derived very great benefit from the 
visits of their delegates to this country and the meeting of last 
year, and the Secretary of Commerce and the Secretary of 
Agriculture, as well as the Secretary of State, are particularly 
emphatic in their suggestions that this congress will be very 
beneficial, not only in that it will promote better methods of 
highway construction but that it will be very helpful to the 
extension of American business and the cementing of friendly 
relations. As the, Senator will note, both the Secretary of 
State and the Secretary of Agriculture very strongly recom- 
mend the legislation. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the con- 
sideration of the joint resolution? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the joint resolution. 

The joint resolution was reported to the Senate without 
amendment, ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 

Mr. WILLIS. Perhaps it might be wise to have the report 
printed for information, and I ask that that be done. 

There being no objection, the report was ordered to be 
printed, as follows: 


[Report No. 1179, to accompany S. J. Res. 190] 


The Committee on Foreign Relations, to whom was referred S. J. 
Res. 190 to provide for the expenses of delegates of the United 
States to the Pan American Congress of Highways, having had 
same under consideration, report it back without amendment and 
recommend its passage, , 

The proposed Pan American Congress of Highways, to meet at 
Buenos Aires in 1925, is the outgrowth of a resolution adopted at 
the Fifth International Conference of the Pan American States held 
at Santiago, Chile, in April, 1923; this resolution called for an official 
Pan American Highway Commission to be held in Buenos Aires in 
1925. 

Information respecting this resolution was received at Washing- 
ton by Dr. Leo S. Rowe, Director of the Pan American Union, and 
numerous conferences were held between officials representing the 
Pan American Union and the United States Departments of Agri- 
culture and Commerce. 

Subsequently, in 1924, as a result of these conferences, some 37 
delegates, representing 19 Pan American countries, visited the United 
States and made a rather extensive study of highway improvements. 
These preliminary conferences and the proposed meeting at Buenos 
Aires will undoubtedly be of great benefit in the development of better 
methods of highway construction. American commerce has made 
great strides in the distribution of American products in Central 
America and South America, and it is believed that the proposed 
conference at Buenos Aires will be promotive of American industry 
and indicative of the very friendly spirit manifested by the United 
States of America toward Central and South American countries. 

The House of Representatives gave careful attention to this matter 
and submitted a report embodying recommendations by the President 
of the United States and also letters from the Acting Secretary of 
Commerce and the Secretary of Agriculture. 

The recommendations by the President and letters from the Sec- 
retary of State, the Secretary of Agriculture, and the Acting Secretary 
of Commerce are attached hereto and made a part of this report. 
To the Congress of the United States: 

I transmit herewith a report by the Secretary of State concerning 
a Pan American Highways Congress, to meet at Buenos Aires on May 
22, 1925, in which the participation of the Government of the United 
States has been invited by the Government of the Argentine Republic. 
Accompanying the report are copies of letters from the Acting Secre- 
tary of Commerce and the Secretary of Agriculture, furnishing informa- 
tion regarding the congress and urging the importance of participa- 
tion therein by the United States. 

In view of the strength of these representations, and in accord- 
ance with the recommendation of the Secretary of State, I request of 
Congress legislation which will authorize an appropriation of $15,000 
for the expense of delegates of the United States to the Pan American 
Congress of Highways, to meet at Buenos Aires on May 22, 1925. 

CALVIN COOLIDGE. 

Tue WHITE HOUSE, 4 

Washington, January 2}, 1925, 


— 


The PRESIDENT: 

On December 29, 1924, the embassy of the Argentine Republic at 
Washington extended, in the name of that Government, an invitation to 
the Government of the United States to be represented by delegates ak 
the Pan American Congress of Highways, which will meet at Buenos 
Aires on May 22, 1925, 
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The inyitation was communicated to the Secretary of Commerce and 
the Secretary of Agriculture for the consideration of their departments. 
It appears from the reply of the Acting Secretary of Commerce that 
this conference is “the logical sequence of a broad and constructive 
effort initiated in the Department of Commerce and carried out by 
various industrial groups, including the automobile and road machinery 


manufacturers and the bankers.” A copy of this reply, which sets 
forth the origin and history of the movement, represents its impor- 
tance in the interests of trade relations between this country and those 
of Latin America and states that this Government should by all means 
send official delegates to the Buenos Aires conference, is herewith 
inclosed, as is also a copy of the reply of the Secretary of Agriculture, 
who states: 

“T can not urge too strongly that suitable provision be made for the 
representation of this country at the forthcoming congress by a com- 
mission whose membership should, in my judgment, include those most 
familiar with the recent advances made by the United States in high- 
way administration, finance, construction, and maintenance and the 
various phases of highway research.” 

In view of these representations, the undersigned the Secretary of 
State has the honor to recommend the submission to Congress of a 
request for legislation authorising an appropriation of $15,000 for the 
expenses of delegates of the United States to the Pan American Con- 
gress of Highways to meet at Buenos Aires, Argentine Republic, on 
May 22, 1925. 

A copy of a letter from the Director of the Bureau of the Budget 
stating that this request is not in conflict with the President's financial 
policy is attached x 

Respectfully submitted. 

CHARLES E. HUGHES. 

DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 

Washington, January 23, 1925. 


DEPARTMENT OF CouMENCS, 
OFFICE OF THE ASSISTANT SECRETARY, 
Washington, January II, 25. 
The SECRETARY OF STATE, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Drar Mu. Secrerary: I beg to acknowledge receipt of your letter 
of the 10th instant in which you state that an invitation has been 
received from the Argentine Government inviting this Government to 
send representatives to the Pan American Congress of Highways to 
be held in Buenos Aires on May 22, 1925, and asking that the invita- 
tion be brought to the knowledge of organizations in the United 
States who may be interested in the subject. 

This invitation is the logical sequence of a broad and constructive 
effort initiated in the Department of Commerce and carried out by 
yarious industrial groups, including the automobile and road machinery 
manufacturers and the bankers, and participated in by officials of the 
Department of State, the Department of Agriculture, and this depart- 
ment, The idea in the first instance arose from the proposal of the 
Pan American Union to hold a Pan American Highway Conference in 
which the views of this department were sought. It was believed that 
such a conference would be highly beneficial and that the best and 
most constructive results would flow therefrom if it were held in this 
country and participated in by leading road engineers and construc- 
tion experts representing each of the Pan American States. 

To that end this department submitted a plan to representatives of 
the industries mentioned contemplating that a considerable fund should 
be raised by those private groups for the purpose of paying the ex- 
penses of such delegates. This proposal met with prompt response 
and acceptance, and the result was that delegates from 19 Pan 
American countries came to the United States at the expense of the 
industries mentioned and were conducted. on a month's tour through 
nine States in a close Investigation and study of methods of highway 
construction and motor transport in every phase. 

Officials of the Department of State, the Department of Agriculture, 
and this department participated in various sessions held in Wash- 
ington, and I believe you are familiar with the purposes and accom- 
plishments of the group which was known as the Pan American 
Highway Commission. At the conclusion of their trip the delegates 
from the various Pan American countries, together with those of 
this country who had participated in the mission, organized the Pan 
American Confederation of Highway Education Boards, and our Pan 
American friends returned to their several countries equipped with 
practical knowledge of a definite character upon which to proceed with 
the organization of highway education boards in each country as a 
means toward the stimulation of modern highway development, 

It is unquestionably true that the assistance given by this country 
in such an enterprise Is not merely a matter of neighborly interest and 
friendship, but quite properly will result in the long run in great trade 
stimulation and benefit to this country, Since that time Argentina, Chile, 
Cuba, Honduras, and Peru have set up such highway education boards, 
in each case comprised of leading Governmental officials of special train- 


ing and equipment in that line. Elaborate engineering reports have 
been issued in the other countries based upon the studies made by their 
delegates to this country, and wide publicity has been given to the 
conference not only here but in all the Pan American countries that 
participated, indicating the great interest in those countries in highway 
development and the impetus given by the enterprising move on the part 
of our officials and the public-spirited men of the various groups who par- 
ticipated in the mission here. 

The purpose of the Pan American Congress of Highways is to again 
call these men together and with other officials of the 21 countries of 
the Pan American Union to discuss the different practices in highway 
construction and motor transportation, to exchange information, and 
finally to agree upon such phases of highway development as may 
require international treatment. 

Out of the conference held in this country as seen by American 
observers there grew a genuine spirit of friendliness and cooperation 
between the delegates of Latin America and those of our people who 
participated which can not but bave a profound infiuence on our future 
international relations and a highly beneficial effect in particular on 
our trade relations, The action of our citizens in bringing the dele- 
gates to this country in the first instance was accepted as a tangible 
evidence of friendship and a desire to give the benefits of our experi- 
ence to our neighbors of Latin America and the evident ultimate bene- 
fit that this country might derive in the way of trade did not in the 
least detract from the high motives which in the first instance and 
during the conference prevailed. 

A secondary effect of the visit of the Pan American Highway Mis- 
sion was an appreciation by the visitors that what has been done by 
the several States in this country is a feasible and possible task for 
them, which may readily and quickly be undertaken and will directly 
tend toward the improvement of methods of transportation in each 
of the Latin American States and between the States and the re- 
sultant improvement in the standards of living. 

The final influence of the Latin American delegation will unques- 
tionably be found in improved trade relations in every direction be- 
tween the people of this country and of the south. While no effort 
was made during the trip of the delegates to sell them American prod- 
ucts, it was naturally and properly felt that this friendly effort on the 
pert of our people should and would lead to improved trade relations, 
with a consequent greater benefit to the Pan American States there- 
from. 

The next step in this constructive and practical move toward the 
improvement of understanding and relations with our friends of the 
Pan American States will come at the conference at Buenos Aires, 
where a permanent organization will be established looking toward 
the carrying on in each of these States of the work initiated at the 
time of the visit of their delegates to this country last year. This 
work has received and will continue to receive the approval and sup- 
port of this department. It has already clearly demonstrated its 
value, and I believe our Government should by all means send olficial 
delegates, as requested by the Argentine Republic. 

Very truly yours, 
J. WALTER DRAKE, 
Acting Secretary of Commerce. 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, January 22, 1925. 
The SECRETARY OF STATE. 

Dran Mn. SECRETARY: I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt 
of your communication of January 10, File SYS 515. 4 D 1/—, inclos- 
ing a translation of a note from the chargé d’affaires ad interim of 
the Argentine Republic, extending the invitation of the Argentine Gov- 
ernment to the Government of the United States to be represented at 
the Pan American Congress of Highways which will be held at Buenos 
Aires on May 22, 1925. 

I shall be glad to bring this Invitation, which I regard as of the 
utmost Importance, to the organizations in the United States who are 
interested In the subject of the congress; and I believe it to be highly 
desirable to designate a representative of this department to the 
congress. 

You will recall that this country was visited during the last summer 
by representatives of 19 Latin American Republics constituting the 
Pan American Highway Commission, which, under the guidance of 
representatives of this and other departments of the United States 
Government and officials of the State highway departments, traveled 
through several States for the purpose of inspecting and studying 
American methods of highway administration. 

The immediate results of that visit in the establishment of fricndly 
relations between the United States and the Latin American Republics 
through a channel which has not previously been utilized have been 
so fortunate that I consider a continuance of the cooperative relations 
to be of the utmost value. As a direct outcome of the visit an inter- 
national organization, known as the Pan American Confederation of 
Highway Education Boards, was tentatively formed at Washington 
for the purpose of providing an agency for the interchange of informa- 
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tion with regard to highway improvement and related matters between 
the American Republies, and, as the coming Congress will afford the 
first opportunity for the development of that organization, I regard it 
as especially desirable that the United States Government participate 
officially. 

It is needless to refer to the certain beneficial effects of highway 
improvement upon the economic development of the Latin American 
Republics, or to the probable increase in trade with the United States 
which would probably follow. But, to the end that the United States 
may extend to her sister Republics the most practical and valuable 
assistance in bringing about such desirable improvement, I can not urge 
too strongly that suitable provision be made for the representation of 
this country at the forthcoming congress by a commission, whose 
membership should, in my judgment, include those most familiar with 
the recent advances made by the United States in highway administra- 
tion, finance, construction, and maintenance and the various phases of 
highway research. 

Sincerely, 
Howard M. GORE, Secretary. 


CARROL A, DICKSON 

The bill (S. 2738) for the relief of Carrol A. Dickson was 
announced as next in order. 

Mr. SMOOT. Let that go over. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. If the Senator will permit me, it merely 
extends the benefits of the compensation act to this party. 

Mr. SMOOT. I am aware of that. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. If the facts will not justify the compen- 
sation or favorable action by the commission, the commission 
will not take favorable action. 

Mr. SMOOT. I see an adverse report by the Postmaster 
General. ; 

Mr. SHEPPARD. ‘The Postmaster General merely says there 
was no record of this injury, and that was because Mr. Dickson 
did not make a report of it. 

Mr. SMOOT. It goes further than that. The Postmaster 
General states in the report that, not being convinced that the 
claim is meritorious, he must decline to recommend its allow- 
ance. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. The bill he was making a report on was a 
bill allowing Mr. Dickson direct compensation. 

Mr. SMOOT.. It is practically the same thing. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. This bill was amended so as to allow the 
Compensation Commission to pass on the matter. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will have to ask that it go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 


SOLOMON L. VAN METER, JR. 


The bill (S. 3717) conferring jurisdiction upon the Court of 
Claims of the United States or the district courts of the 
United States to hear, adjudicate, and enter judgment on the 
claim of Solomon L. Van Meter, jr., against the United States 
for the use or manufacture of an invention of Solomon L. 
Van Meter, jr., covered by letters patent No, 1192479, issued 
by the Patent Office of the United States July 25, 1916, was 
considered as in Committee of the Whole, and was read, as 
follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That jurisdiction is hereby conferred upon the 
Court of Claims or the district courts of the United States, notwith- 
standing the lapse of time or the statute of limitations, and the fact 
that Solomon L. Van Meter, jr., is an employee of or in the Air Serv- 
ice of the United States, to hear, examine, adjudicate, and render judg- 
ment on the claim of Solomon L. Van Meter, jr., for the use and 
manufacture by or for the United States without license of the owner 
thereof or lawful right to use or manufacture the same, of an inven- 
tion of Solomon L. Van Meter, Ir., described in or covered by letters 
Patent No. 1192479, issued by the Patent Office of the United States 
on the 25th day of July, 1916, prior to the time Solomon L. Van Meter, 
jr., entered the service of the United States. 

Sec. 2. From any decision in any suit prosecuted under the authority 
of this act an appeal may be taken by either party as is provided for 
by law in other cases. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

GRAND CALUMET RIVER BRIDGES, INDIANA 

The bill (H. R. 11953) granting the consent of Congress for 
the construction of a bridge across the Grand Calumet River 
on the north and south center line of section 33, township 37 
north, and range 9 west of the second principal meridian in 
Lake County, Ind., where said river is crossed by what is 
known as Kennedy Avenue, was considered as in Committee 
of the Whole, and was read. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


The bill (H. R. 11954) granting the consent of Congress for 
the construction of a bridge across the Grand Calumet River at 
Gary, Ind., was considered as in Committee of the Whole, and 
was read. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I ask the Senator who reported 
the bills just passed if there was not an objection to them 
when they were called once before? Did not some Senator 
want to offer amendments to them? 

Mr. LADD. I do not recall that. I do not think I was 
here at the time they were called before, and I have not heard 
of any proposed amendments. 

Mr. SMOOT. I have no objection to the bills. 

Mr. LADD. No one has called my attention to any desire 
to amend the bills. 

Mr. SMOOT. Perhaps it was two other bills, but I remem- 
ber distinctly that when two bridge bills were called, some 
Senator had them go over because he wanted to offer amend- 
ments to them. . 

I want it understood now that if the Senator from Indiana 
[Mr. Warsox] desires, when he returns to the Chamber, he 
may have these bills reconsidered, Otherwise, I would object 
to them now. It may be that he will not object, but I know 
he is interested in them. 

NIAGARA RIVER BRIDGE, NEW YORK 

The bill (H. R. 11977) to extend the time for the commence- 
ment and completion of the bridge of the American Niagara 
Railroad Corporation across the Niagara River in the State 
of New York was considered as in the Committee of the 
Whole, and was read. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


CUSTER STATE PARK 


The bill (H. R. 11077) authorizing the issuance of patents to 
the State of South Dakota for park purposes of certain lands 
within the Custer State Park, now claimed under the United 
States general mining laws, and for other purposes, was con- 
sidered as in Committee of the Whole, and was read. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


HARNEY NATIONAL FOREST 


The bill (H. R. 11726) to authorize the creation of a national 
memorial in the Harney National Forest was considered as in 
Committee of the Whole, and was read. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

EDWARD B, SAPPINGTON 


The bill (H. R. 8294) for the relief of Edward B. Sappington 
was considered as in Committee of the Whole, and was read. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


RESTORATION OF THE LEE MANSION, ARLINGTON, VA. 


The joint resolution (H. J. Res. 264) authorizing the restora- 
tion of the Lee Mansion in the Arlington National Cemetery, 
Va., was announced as next in order. 

Mr. CURTIS. Let that go over. I have a letter protesting 
against it, and I have not had time to look into it. I would 
like to have the joint resolution go over until I can make an 
investigation. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The joint resolution will be 
passed over. 

FEDERAL VETERANS’ HOSPITAL, MUSKOGEE, OKLA. 

The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 189) authorizing the enlarge- 
ment of the Federal Veterans’ Hospital at Muskogee, Okla., by 
the purchase of an adjoining city hospital and authorizing the 
appropriation of $150,000 for that purpose, was considered as 
in Committee of the Whole, and was read. 

The joint resolution was reported to the Senate without 
amendment, ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 

-JOHN F, WHITE AND MARY L. WHITE 


The bill (S. 1621) for the relief of John F. White and Mary 
L. White was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill had been reported from the Committee on Claims 
with amendments: On page 1, line 8, to strike out the words 
“which occurred because of the failure to repair a road”; on 
line 10, to strike out the words “to pay from the sum appro- 
priated by this act such amount as he deems just and sufficient 
to satisfy such claims“ and to insert in lieu theréof the words 
“the sum of $13,200, or so much thereof as the Commissioner 
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of Indian Affairs may deem necessary to pay such claims, 18 
hereby appropriated out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated,” so as to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted, eto., That the Commissioner of Indian Affairs is 
authorized and directed to hear the claims of John F. White and Mary 
L. White, of Riverton, Wyo., for compensation for damage and injury 
to the property and persons of said claimants and of their children 
sustained in an automobile accident on August 7, 1918, in the Shoshoni 
and Arapahoe Indian Reservation, Wyo, and the sum of $13,200, or 
so much thereof as the Commissioner of Indian Affairs may deem nec- 
essary to pay such. claims, is hereby appropriated out of any money in 
the Treasury not otherwise appropriated. 


The amendments. were agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendments were concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 


JOSIAH FREDERICK DOSE 


The bill (H. R. 1415) for the relief of Josiah Frederick Dose 
was considered as in Committee of the Whole, and was read. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


ALONZO 0. SHEKELL 


The bill (H. R. 5257) for the relief of Alonzo C. Shekell was 
announced as next in order. 

Mr. KING. Let that go over. 

Mr. CAMERON. Mr. President, this bill was passed in a 
former Congress. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Fess in the chair). 
the Senator from Utah withhold his objection? 

Mr: KING. I am objecting to House bill 5257, te remove a 
charge of desertion. If that is the same bill the Senator has in 
mind, then I object to it. 

Mr. CAMERON. That is the bill. A similar bill passed the 
Senate in the Sixty-seventh Congress but failed of action in 
the House by reason of the adjournment, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Utah has 
objected, and the bill will be passed over. 


FRANCIS M. ATHERTON 


The bill (H. R. 6268) for the relief of Francis M. Atherton 
was announced as next in order. 

Mr. KING. Let that go over. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, I am quite sure the 
Senator from Utah has not read the report on the bill, or he 
would not raise an objection to it. It is one of the most 
appealing cases I ever heard. The Senator from Connecticut 
[Mr. BIxauan!] does not seem to be present. He reported the 
bill after very careful study. 

Mr. KING. I withhold my objection while the Senator 
makes an explanation. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. This man was 15 years old in Feb- 
ruary, 1862, when he ran away from home to join the First 
Vermont Infantry, in which his brother was a private. He 
was told that on account of his age he could not be enlisted 
lawfully, but that they were soon to sail for some place in 
the South, and when they should be out at sea they would 
enlist him. 

Atherton further claims that he was furnished with a com- 
plete uniform; that in March, 1862, when at sea, the oath was 
administered to him, and thenceforth until the year 1908, 
when he applied for a pension, he had supposed he was regu- 
larly enlisted and mustered into the military service of the 
United States. He was fed, clothed, and given medical treat- 
ment, the same in all respects as other members of the or- 
ganization. Here was a young boy of 15 years of age, who ran 
away from home to join the Union Army. They took him in, 
but never actually enlisted him. 

Mr. KING. Is there any proof other than the statement of 
the soldier himself? Is there any testimony to corroborate it, 
anything from the War Department or any other source? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. There is the statement from the ad- 
jutant general, the assistant adjutant and the inspector gen- 
eral at Montpelier, Vt. Everybody thought he was mustered 
in, and he thought so himself, but as a matter of fact he could 
not have been enlisted because he was only 15 years of age. 
This man served through the rest of the war. 7 

Mr. KING. It is not a case of desertion? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Oh, no. 

Mr. KING. I withdraw the objection. 

The bill was considered as in Committee of the Whole, was 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


Does 


8 RELIEF OF CYCLONE SUFFERERS’ IN GEORGIA 

e joint resolution (H. J. Res. 115) approving the action of 
the Secretary of War in directing the issuance of quartermaster 
stores for the relief of sufferers from the cyclone at Lagrange 
and at West Point, Ga., and vicinity, March, 1920, was con- 
sidered as in Committee of the Whole, and was read. 

Mr. KING. The Senator from New York approves of the 
joint resolution? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Oh, yes. I introduced the joint resolu- 
tion and reported it, 

The joint resolution was reported to the Senate without 
amendment, ordered to a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

OLD FORT VANCOUVER STOCKADE 

The bill (H. R. 10472) to provide for restoration of the 
Old Fort Vancouver Stockade, was considered as in Committee 
of the Whole, and was read. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


LAND AT SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 

The bill (H. R. 11355) authorizing the. Secretary of War 
to convey by revocable lease to the city of Springfield, Mass., 
a certain parcel of land. within the Springfield Military Armory 
Reservation, Mass., was considered as in Committee of the 
Whole, and was read. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

IRRIGATION OF LANDS IN. NEBRASKA 


The bill (S. 4057) providing for the irrigation of certain 
lands in the State of Nebraska, was announced as next in 

Mr. SMOOT. There is no report on this bill, and I would 
like to have some explanation from the Senator from Nebraska, 

Mr. NORRIS. I supposed there was a report, but it appears . 
there is none. The bill is one of considerable importance, but 
if the Senator will bear with me, I can make an explanation 
of it that will be satisfactory to everybody. No one has: 
ever objected to it, that I know of, who understood it. 

The bill is one relating to semiarid country, a table-land be- 
tween the Platte and Republicam Rivers in the State of Ne- 
braska, land as level as a table, which has been settled for 
over 30 years, is all settled up now, but it is located just at a 
point where there is little moisture to enable the settlers to 
raise crops. In some years they get a crop as it is; usually 
pes get a partial erop; but in some years there is a complete 

e. 

It is a most remarkable piece of land. The bill provides, the 
way it is amended, for the irrigation of the land after the State 
of Nebraska shail have provided by the necessary legislative 
action a sufficient guaranty that will be satisfactory to the 
Bureau of Reclamation that they will pay the money, and 4 
per cent interest on it, that is used in the irrigation district 
on the plant on a system of amortization, either by a straight 
guaranty of the State itself, by the guaranty of the counties 
in which the land is located, or by the organization of an 
irrigation district levying a tax upon the land and collecting 
the same as other taxes. It does nothing in reality exeept to 
give to the people the credit of the Government, and pays the 
Government for its money 4 per cent interest with the guaranty 
I have outlined. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Are these Government lands? 

Mr. NORRIS. No; they are all privately-owned lands, all 
settled and oceupied now. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate as in Committee of the 


Whole proceeded to consider the bill. 


The bill had been reported from the Committee on Irrigation 
and Reclamation with amendments, on page 2, line 2, after 
the word “act,” to insert “The construction of said irrigation 
works shall be paid for out of any money in the United States 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, as shall be provided for 
from time to time by congressional appropriation”; on page 2, 
line 13, to strike ont “reclamation fund” and insert “ United 
States”; on page 2, line 15, to strike out “to said reclamation 
fund”; on page 2, line 20, to strike out “to the reclamation 
fund”; on page 2, line 23, to strike out “to the reclamation 
fund”; on page 3, line 3, to strike out “from the reclamation 
fund”; on page 3, line 7, to strike out “70” and insert 40“; 
on page 3, line 15, to strike out “reclamation fund” and insert 
“Treasury of the United States,” so as to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted, eto., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and be 
is hereby, authorized and directed to construct irrigation works for 
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the storage and diversion of water and the irrigation of lands as out- 
lined and provided for in the report and survey of the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion, dated May 3, 1924, authorized by Senate Joint Resolution 215 (67th 
Cong., 2d sess.), approved September 22, 1922. Said work shall be 
undertaken and prosecuted under the general reclamation act approved 
June 17, 1902, and amendatory acts thereto, in so far as the same 
apply to said project, and in so far as such acts or amendatory acts 
are not modified or changed by this act. The construction of said 
irrigation works shall be paid for out of any money in the United 
States Treasury not otherwise appropriated, as shall be provided for 
from time to time by congressional appropriation. The lands to be 
irrigated shall not be confined to lands located in the counties men- 
tioned In said Joint Resolution 215 (67th Cong., 2d sess.). 

Sec. 2. The construction of the irrigation works provided for in 
section 1 shall not be commenced by the Secretary of the Interior 
until the State of Nebraska shall have provided by proper. legislation 
for the repayment to the United States of the cost of such irrigation 
works in one or more of the followiag methods, to wit: 

(1) The repayment of the cost thereof directly by the State of 
Nebraska ; 

(2) The repayment of such expenditure by obligation of the counties 
in which the lands to be irrigated are situated; or 

(3) The repayment of such expenditure by the formation of an 
irrigation district comprising the land to be irrigated and providing 
for the levying of a tax thereon sufficient to pay the amount expended 
in the construction and development of such irrigation works. 

Such legislation to be provided by the State of Nebraska shall make 
provision for the amount of interest upon all the money expended by 
the Secretary of the Interior at the rate of 4 per cent per annum, 
and shall provide for repayment of the amount expended together 
with said interest thereon by a system of amortization, which shall ex- 
tend over a period not exceeding 40 years. 

Sec. 8. If, in the construction of the said irrigation works, an op- 
portunity is afforded for the development of electric power under such 
project, the Secretary of the Interior is authorized to sell for a period 
not exceeding the amortization period provided for in section 2 0 
this act, giving preference to farmers and municipalities, any surplus 
power developed, and the moneys derived from such sale or sales shall 
be covered into the Treasury of the United States and placed to the 
credit of said project. The Secretary of the Interior, as soon as said 
project is completed and paid for, shall convey the same to the State 
of Nebraska or to the counties within which sald project is located, 
or to the irrigation district organized under the laws of the State of 
Nebraska, in accordance with the direction of the laws so enacted by 
the said State of Nebraska. 


The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendments were concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 


FEDERAL COOPERATIVE MARKETING BOARD 


The bill (S. 4300) to create a Federal cooperative market- 
ing board, to provide for the registration of cooperative mar- 
keting, clearing house, and terminal market organizations, and 
for other purposes, was announced as next in order. 

Mr. SMOOT. Let that bill go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 


REAR ADMIRAL JOSEPH L. JAYNE 


The bill (S. 4858) for the relief of Rear Admiral Joseph L. 
Jayne, United States Navy, retired, was announced as next 
in order. 

Mr. KING, The report on this bill shows that the party 
has already had $2,000 and it involves giving him further 
reimbursements. I think the bill ought to have gone to the 
Committee on Naval Affairs. I think I shall have to object 
to its present consideration. 

Mr. CAPPER. Mr. President, the author of the bill, the 
Senator from California [Mr. JonNson] was obliged to go to 
his home this evening on account of illness. He could not 
possibly be here, and asked me, if possible, to have the bill 
considered. Before the Committee on Claims the bill was 
very carefully Considered, and I hope the Senator from Utah 
will read the report made by the Secretary of the Navy. 

Mr. KING. I have read the report, and the point I make 
is this: In the first place, the bill ought to have gone to the 
Committee on Nayal Affairs. Secondly, if Army officers or 
Navy officers and their families may carry unlimited quanti- 
ties of personal property without insurance in their journey- 
ings around the world and make the United States Govern- 
ment practically an insurer of their goods, I am inclined to 
think it imposes too great a Hability upon the Goyernment. 
I think there ought to be some limitation upon the liability 
of the Government for the loss of personal effects of Army 


officers or of naval officers in their travels, even though they 
are going upon duty. 

Mr. EDGE. Mr. President, my attention has been drawn to 
the bill, also. I think it is a very meritorious bill, The prin- 
ciple involved is a principle of right, if there is a principle 
involved. Of course, the Senator has a perfect right to hold 
his objection, but here is an admiral of the Navy who has spent 
his entire life in the service. He is ordered to a new post, his 
goods being transported by a Government lighter, and, as the 
report states if, they are lost. They were practically all of his 
household goods, and the loss amounted to some $5,000. He 
got $2,000, and he has no way in the world to get the balance 
unless the Government appreciates to some extent its responsi- 
bility. The Secretary of the Navy has unqualifiedly indorsed 
the claim, and it seems to me we should be that considerate to 
u man who has spent his entire life in the service of his 
country. 

Mr. KING. I shall withdraw objection to the bill, but I want 
to give notice now that I shall object to any of these measures 
that imply an unlimited obligation upon the part of the Govern- 
ment of the United States to be an insurer of all the personal 
property that employees of the Government may carry wlth 
them in their journeyings throughout the world. If the Gov- 
ernment is liable for the loss of the personal property of an 
admiral, which is indispensable in the discharge of his duty, 
there is no reason why it should not be Hable for all the prop- 
erty he carries or all the property of any other employee of the 
Government. It is a dangerous precedent. They have the right 
to get their property insured, as other people would have their 
property insured. To impose this Liability on the Government, 
I think, is unjust. However, in view of the conditions which I 
understand to exist in this case, I withdraw my objection. 

Mr. PITTMAN. I know of this case personally, and it is a 
peculiar case of merit. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the bill was considered as in Com- 
mitee of the Whole and was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, eto., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to pay to Rear Admiral Joseph L. 
Jayne, United States Navy, retired, the sum of $3,598.80 as reimburse- 
ment for the loss of persoual property of himself and wife, Elizabeth 
T. Jayne, as a result of the disaster to United States’ Navy lighter 
No. 91 in Chesapeake Bay on October 24, 1922, out of any money in 
the Treasury not otherwise appropriated. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 


JAMES F. ABBOTT ` 


The bill (H. R. 5759) for the relief of James F. Abbott was 
considered as in Committee of the Whole, and was read, as fol- 
lows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That there be paid, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the sum of $1,302 to James F. 
Abbott, commercial attaché to the embassy at Tokyo, Japan, to com- 
pensate him in full for all claims he may have against the United 
States arising out of expenses incurred on an official trip of investiga- 
tion to eastern Siberia during 1921, 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


BILL PASSED OVER 


The bill (S. 3777) to permit the United States of America to 
be made defendant, and to be bound by decrees and final judg- 
ments entered, in land-title registration proceedings in the cir- 
cuit court of Cook County, III., and courts of appeal therefrom, 
under the provisions of an act concerning land titles, in force in 
the State of IIlinois May 1, 1897, was announced as next in 
order. 

Mr. KING. I would like to have an explanation of the bill. 

Mr. CURTIS. Let the bill go over. 

The PRESIDING OFEICER. The bill will be passed over. 


TERMS OF UNITED STATES DISTRICT COURT IN MARYLAND 


The bill (H. R. 3842) to provide for terms of the United 
States district court at Denton, Md., was considered as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole, and was read as follows: 


Be it enacted, eto., That hereafter and until otherwise provided by 
law there shall be held annually on the third Monday in January 
and the first Monday in July terms of the District Court of the United 
States for the District of Maryland, at the town of Denton, in said 
district, sgid terms to be in addition te the terms now required to 
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be held in the city of Baltimore and the city of Cumberland in said 
district: Provided, That suitable accommodations for holding court 
at Denton are furnished free of expense to the United States. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


OVERTIME PAY FOR IMMIGRATION SERVICE EMPLOYEES 


The bill (S. 4311) to provide for overtime pay for employees 
of the Immigration Service, Department of Labor, was an- 
nounced as next in order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr, WADSWORTH. May I ask the Senator from Pennsyl- 
yania [Mr. Pepper] if the bill provides that the steamship com- 
panies shall pay the overtime? 

Mr. PEPPER. It does. 

Mr. KING. I object to the consideration of the bill. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I must object to its consideration, too. 

Mr. PEPPER. Will the Senator from New York withhold 
his objection just a moment? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Yes. ) 

Mr. PEPPER. Will the Senator from Utah withhold his 
objection `a moment? 

Mr. KING. I will withhold it, but if I may say to the Sena- 
tor I have investigated the question very fully. The principle 
is wrong and 1 have prepared a bill which I shall offer when 
we meet in December to repeal any existing law which permits 
the payment of overtime in this matter. I think it demoralizes 
the public service. I have many letters from public officials con- 
demning the practice and I feel constrained to object, and Tam 
sure the Senator will pardon me for objecting. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, will the Senator 
from Utah yield for a question? 

Mr. KING. Certainly. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Does the Senator from Utah 
agree that while the system is wrong, as he said, yet there does 
exist under the present law a discrimination against the inspec- 
tors in the Immigration Service? 

Mr. KING. I can not answer that yes or no. I will say 
that they do not receive the same treatment that other em- 
ployees of the Government receive in other branches of, the 
service, but there are many employees in various branches of 
the service who may be subjected to the same treatment, and 
the whole system is wrong, 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. While that may be so, yet the 
Senator recognizes the fact that the customs inspectors who 
work shoulder to shoulder with the immigration inspectors do 
get the advantage of overtime, and it comes from the steam- 
ship companies, while the immigration inspectors do not get it. 
It does not seem right that the United States should require 
overtime from one kind of inspector on the same pier on the 
same work, and not compensate him, while the other is com- 


pensated. 

Mr. KING. Waving objected, of course I onght not to debate 
it, but I haye letters which show the demoralization which 
ensues in another branch of the Government service where they 
do this. The men do not work during the day, seeking over- 
time work so they can get $10 or $11, and it creates jealousy 
and discord and brings confusion if not chaos in the service. 
I am opposed to the whole method and the whole system. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Utah ob- 
jects, and the bill goes over. 


LAND TITLES IN ILLINOIS 

Mr. MOSES. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to re- 
turn to the consideration of Calendar No. 1277, Senate bill 
3777. I have called the attention of the Senator from Utah 
[Mr. Kine] to the circumstances regarding the bill, both as 
to its introducer and as to the Senator who reported it, and 
the Senator from Utah is willing to withdraw his objection. 

Mr. BRUCE. I object. 

Mr. MOSES. I hope the Senator will not object. 

Mr. BRUCE. When the sponsor of the bill is dead and one 
of the others is absent, I do not think we should consider it. 

Mr. MOSES. The other Senator is in Chicago burying his 
colleague, and if the Senator from Maryland under those cir- 
cumstances wishes to object at this stage of the session he may 
do 80. 

Mr. BRUCE. I am not making any particular point about it, 
except that it does seem to me there ought to be some person 
who can explain the real purpose of the bill. 

Mr. MOSES. I can say, further, to the Senator from Mary- 
land that at this stage of the session no Senate bill can pos- 
sibly become a law and receive consideration at the other end 
of the Capitol, but in the closing days of the Sixty-eighth 


Congress, when the introducer of the bill is dead and the re- 
porter of the bill is in Chicago burying our dead comrade, if 
the Senator from Maryland wishes to adopt such a course, he 
may do so, 

Mr. BRUCE. With due deference to the Senator from New 
Hampshire, that is not the spirit in which to take up the 
matter, I have not the slightest desire to make any captious 
objection. I flatter myself I do not make or do not mean to 
make objections of that sort. If the Senator would say to me 
that he is familiar with the subject matter of the bill and 
feels he is qualified to ask the Senate to pass it on its merits, 
I shall withdraw the objection. 

Mr. MOSES. The only answer I can make to the Senator 
from Maryland on that point is that the Committee on the 
Judiciary, the great law committee of the Senate, has passed 
upon the bill and reported it without amendment. 

Mr. BRUCE. That remark is applicable to practically every 
bill on the calendar. No bill would ever be objected to under 
those circumstances. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. BRUCE. I do not want to put myself in the position of 
being, as I said, captious and just merely caviling about the 
bill. If the Senator can say he is familiar with the contents 
and that it is a meritorious measure, or if somebody else will 
say that, speaking for the two natural sponsors of the bill, I 
shall withdraw the objection. 

Mr. STERLING. I want to say to the Senator from Mary- 
land that the bill received very careful consideration at the 
hands of the Judiciary Committee. The necessity for the act 
arises under the peculiar system of registration of land titles 
in Ilinois. They have the Torrens system and it is on account 
of that fact that the bill is deemed necessary. 

Mr. BRUCE. The approval of the Senator from South 
Dakota of any bill goes far with me, and I would have said 
the same thing with reference to the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire if he had assured me he had personal familiarity with 
the contents of the bill. I waive my objection. 

There being no obection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill (S. 3777) to permit the 
United States of America to be made defendant and to be bound 
by decrees and final judgment entered in land title registration 
proceedings in the Circuit Court of Cook County, III., and 
courts of appeals therefrom under the provisions of an act 
concerning land titles in force in the State of Illinois May 1, 
1897, and it was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That whenever the Attorney General of the 
Tnited States, in his discretion, may deem it to be in the public in- 
terest so to do, and the United States of America has been named in 
any application for registration of title to land pending in the Circuit 
Court of Cook County, III., under the provisions of an act concerning 
land titles, approved and in force in the State of Illinois May 1, 1897, 
as subsequently amended, as having or claiming some right, title, or 
interest in and to the real property described in the application, the 
Attorney General of the United States may enter the appearance of 
the United States of America in said land title registration proceed- 
ing, and his own appearance as the solicitor for the United States 
of America, and thereupon the said Circuit Court of Cook County, III., 
shall bave jurisdiction to adjudicate and determing such right, title, 
or interest of the United States of America in and to the real prop- 
erty described in said application, and to take such proceedings and 
make such orders, including references to examiners of title, and to 
enter such judgments and decrees thereon as are in conformity with 
the provisions of such act concerning land titles, approved and in force 
May 1, 1897, and all acts amendatory thereof. 

Sec. 2. Said Circuit Court of Cook County, III., shall not have juris- 
diction to adjudicate and determine any right, title, and interest of 
the United States of America to any real property not described in 
the application or amended application on file at the time of the 
entry of the appearance of the United States by the Attorney General 
of the United States, except as hereinafter provided. If the Attorney 
General of the United States shall approve in writing the entry of an 
order allowing the filing of an amended application describing addi- 
tional real property not theretofore described in the application or 
amended application on file at the time of the entry of the appear- 
ance of the Attorney General of the United States of America, said 
cireuit court shall also have jurisdiction to adjudicate and determine 
as to such additional real property the right, title, and interest of 
the United States of America therein, and to take such proceedings 
and enter such orders, judgments, and decrees in reference thereto 
as may be in conformity with the provisions of said act. 

Src. 8. When the said Cirenit Court of Cook County, III., shall have 
acquired jurisdiction of the United States of America as hereinabove 
provided, the applicant or applicants, or cross applicants, if any, may 
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prosecute said cause to final judgment, and the appearance of the 
United States of America shall not be withdrawn before such final 
judgment, 

Sec. 4. The Supreme Court of Illinois shall have jurisdiction to hear 
and determine all appeals from judgments and decrees entered in ac- 
‘cordunce with the provisions of an act concerning land titles, approved 
and in force May 1, 1897, and all acts amendatory thereof and in 
accordance with the provisions of this act. Writs of error to the 
Supreme Court of Minois from the Supreme Court of the United 
States shall ne as in other cases where the Supreme Court of the 
United States would have jurisdiction. 7 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 


SESQUICENTENNIAL OF AMERICAN INDEPENDENCE 


The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 166) authorizing the estab- 
lishment of a commission to be known as the Sesquicentennial 
of American Independence and the Thomas Jefferson Centen- 
nial Commission of the United States, in commemoration of the 
one hundred and fiftieth anniversary of the signing of the 
Declaratiow of Independence and the one hundredth anniver- 
sary of the death of Thomas Jefferson, the author of that im- 
mortal doeument, was considered as in Committee of the 
Whole. 

The joint resolution had been reported from the Committee 
on Appropriations with amendments, which were, on page 3, 
line 4, before the word “of,” to insert Commission“; in the 
same line, after the word “of,” to strike out “American”; in 
line 5, after the word “ Independence,” to strike out “and the 
Thomas Jefferson Centennial Commission”; in line 8,-after the 
word “Independence,” to strike out “and the one hundredth 
anniversary of the death of Thomas Jefferson, the author of 
that immortal document (hereinafter referred to as the commis- 
sion)”; on page 4, after line 6, to strike out section 2 in the 
following words: Sec. 2. The commissioners shall serve with- 
out compensation, and shall select a chairman from among their 
number; in line 14, after the word “ officers,” to strike out 
“and board of governors of the Thomas Jefferson Memorial 
Foundation, and the other National,” and insert “of all”; in 
line 17, before the word “appointed,” to strike out “and other 
Jefferson centennial committees’; in line 19, before the word 
“signal,” to strike out “those” and insert “the”; in the same 
line, after the word “signal,” to strike out events and insert 
“event”; in the same line, after the word “ which,” to strike 
out have and insert “has”; on page 5, line 7, after the 
word “Commission,” to strike out the comma and “after se- 
lecting ” and insert “shall select“; in line 9, before the word 
“may,” insert and“; at the top of page 6, to strike out sec- 
tion 9, in the following words: “Sec. 9. That the commission 
hereby created shall expire within two years after the expira- 
tion of the celebration, December 31, 1926.“, and to renumber 
the sections, so as to make the joint resolution read: 


Resolved, ete., That there is hereby established a commission to be 
known as the Sesquicentennial Commission of Independence of the 
United States, tn commemoration of the one hundred and fiftieth anni- 
versury of the signing of the Declaration of Independence, and to be 
composed of 19 commissioners, as follows: 

The President of the United States, the Vice President of the 
United States, the Speaker of the House of Representatives, ex officio; 
eight persons to be appointed by the President of the United States; 
four Senators by the Vice President; and four Representatives by the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 

Sud. 2. It shall be the duty of the commissioners to promulgate to 
the American people an address relating to the reason of the creation 
of the commission and of its purposes and to prepare a plan or plans 
for a program in cooperation with the officers of all State, city, civic, 
and patriotic committees appointed throughout the country for the 
purpose of properly commemorating the signal event which has brought 
this commission into being; and to give due and proper consideration 
to any plan or plans which may be submitted to them; and to take 
such steps as may be necessary in the coordination and correlation of 
the various plans which may be submitted to the commission; and if 
the participation of other nations be deemed advisable, to communi- 
cate with the governments of such nations. 

Sec. 8. When the commission shali have approved of a plan of cele 
bration, then it shall submit for their consideration and approval 
such plan or plans, in so far as it or they may relate to the fine arts, 
to the Commission of Fine Arts, in Washington, for their approval, 
and in accordance with statutory requirements. 

Suc. 4. The commission shall select a chairman and a vice chairman 
from among their members, and may employ a secretary and such other 
assistants as may be needed for clerical work connected with the duties 


of the commission and may also engage the services of expert ad- 
visors; and may fix their respective compensations within the amount 
appropriated for such purposes, 

Suc. 5. The commissioners shall recetve no compensation for their 
Services, but shall be paid their actual and necessary traveling, hotel, 
and other expenses incurred in the discharge of their duties, out of the 
amount appropriated. A 

Sec. 6. That there is hereby authorized to be appropriated out of 
any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated the sum of 
$10,000, to be expended by the commission in accordance with the pro- 
visions of this resolution. 

SEC. 7. The commission shall, on or before the 8th day of Decem- 
ber, 1925, make a report to the Congress in order that enabling legis- 
lation may be enacted. 

Sec. 8, This joint resolution shall take effect immediately. 


The amendments were agreed to. 

The joint resolution was reported to the Senate as amended, 
and the amendments were concurred in. 

The joint resolution was ordered to be engrossed for a third 
reading, read the third time, and passed. 

The Committee on Appropriations reported to strike out all 
of the preamble after the first whereas, which is as follows: 


Whereas the 4th day of July, 1926, will mark the one hundred and fif- 
tieth anniversary of the signing of the Declaration of Independence, that 
heroic act which marked the birth of American independence and of 
these United States of America. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The preamble as amended was agreed to. 

The title was amended so as to read: “ Joint resolution author- 
izing the establishment of a commission to be known as the 
Sesquicentennial Commission of the Independence of the United 
States, in commemoration of the one hundred and fiftieth anni- 
versary of the signing of the Declaration of Independence.” 


LANDS GRANTED TO PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


The Senate, as in Committee. of the Whole, proceeded to 
consider the bill (S. 4840) confirming in States and Territories 
title to lands granted by the United States in the aid of com- 
mon or public schools, which was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, ete., That, subject to the provisions of subdivision 
(b) of this section, the United States relinquishes to any State or 
Territory all right, title, and interest of the United States to the 
lands, irrespective of their character, granted to such State or Terri- 
tory by numbered sections or otherwise for the support of or in 
the aid of common or public schools; unless land has been granted 
to, and/or selected by and certified to, any such State or Territory 
in lien of and/or as indemnity land for any land so granted by 
numbered sections or otherwise, and in that case such relinquishment 
shall be limited to such indemnity or in lieu lands. 

(b) Any lands included within a permanent reservation for national 
purposes, or subject to valid adverse claims of third parties, are 
excluded from the provisions of tnis act; and lands included within 
any military, Indian, or other reservation, or- specifically reserved 
for water-power purposes, are Included within the purposes of this 
act only from the date of extinguishment of such reservation and 
the restoration of such land to the public domain. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. k 

WILLIAM d. JOHNSON 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to con- 
sider the bill (H. R. 9027) authorizing the Secretary of the 
Interior to sell and patent to William G. Johnson certain lands 
in Louisiana, which was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That upon the payment to the United States of 
$1.25 per acre the Secretary of the Interior be, and is hereby, author- 
ized to issue patent to William G. Johnson to lot 8, section 18, town- 
ship 19 north, range 11 east, Louisiana meridian, situated in East 
Carroll Parish, La.: Provided, That payment be made and application 
filed hereunder in the district land office within six months after the 
approval of this act, and that no adverse claim thereto be officially of 
record as pending when the application is allowed and the sale 
consummated. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


EDITH W. PEACOCK AND PEACOCK MILITARY COLLEGE Nc.) 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to con- 
sider the bill (S. 4353) for the relief of Edith W. Peacock and 
the Peacock Military College (Inc.), which had been reported 
from the Committee on Claims with an amendment, on page 1, 
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line 6, after the words “sum of,” to strike out “ $20,000” and 
to insert “$12,000,” so as to make bill read: 


Be it enacted, etc., That out of any moneys in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated the Secretary of the Treasury is directed to 
pay Edith W. Peacock, treasurer of the Peacock Military College 
(Inc.), the sum of $12,000 in full and final settlement of any and all 
claints which the said Edith W. Peacock and/or the said Peacock Miil- 
tary College has, or may have, against the United States, and of any 
and all claims which the United States has, or may have, against the 
said Edith W. Peacock and/or the said Peacock Military College aris- 
ing from, growing out of, or in any way connected with the use and 
occupation by the United States in connection with the operation of a 
vocational training school at or near San Antonio, Tex., of any and all 
lands, improvements, furniture, equipment, paraphernalia, or facili- 
tles owned or controlled by the said Edith W. Peacock or the said 
Peacock Military College: Provided, That before any sum is paid here- 
under the said Edith W. Peacock and the said Peacock Military Col- 
lege (Inc.) shall file with the Comptroller General of the United States 
a waiver of all claims against the United States growing out of the 
matters herein set out. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I do not wish to be captious, 
but it seems to me we might as well put these proposed acts 
in good English while we are about it. There is not any 
justification outside of a dry goods store for using the phrase 
“and/or,” which is found in line 8, page 1, of the bill. I 
move to strike out the word “ or” in that line. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I accept the amendment, Mr. President. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, the 
amendment is agreed to. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. After the word “College,” in 
line 8, page 1, I move to insert “or either of them.” 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I accept the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, 
amendment is agreed to. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. On page 1, line 11, I also 
move to strike out the word “or.” I am sure the Senator 
from Texas will agree to that amendment.“ 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I accept the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
amendment is agreed to. , 

Mr. KING. I should like to ask the Senator from Texas 
whether the Government officials who are coghizant of this 
matter recommend payment? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Both the Comptroller General and the 
Veterans’ Burean favor payment. The Veterans’ Bureau termi- 
nated a four-year lease at the expiration of two years, causing 
a loss of $12,000, and that loss should be made good. 

Mr. KING. If it is valuable property, might not the termi- 
nation of the lease be advantageous to the lessor? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. The parties who owned the property had 
lost about two-thirds of it because they were unable to meet 
notes which were given to make improvements demanded by 
the Government, improvements which were not specified in the 
lease. - 

Mr. BRUCE. If I may interrupt for just a moment, I should 
like to say to the Senator from Utah [Mr. Kine] that I happen 
to be a member of the Committee on Claims. This bill was 
made the subject of a special meeting of the Committee on 
Claims and was very fully considered by its members. We 
came to the conclusion that it was a meritorious measure. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Let me say to the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. REED] that I am not responsible for the terminology 
of the bill. It was prepared in one of the departments. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I should have been willing to 
guarantee that the Senator from Texas was not guilty of 
drafting the bill. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendments were concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 


FRANCIS KELLY 


The bill (H. R. 9846) for the relfef of Francis Kelly was 
announced as next in order. 

Mr. KING. Let that bill go over, Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will go over under 
objection. 

Mr, COPELAND. Mr. President, I hope the Senator from 
Utah will withhold his objection for a moment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator withhold 
his objection? : 


the 


objection, the 


Mr. COPELAND. I wish to call the attention of the Senator 
to the last clause in the report of the Secretary of the Navy, 
which reads: 


In view of all the foregoing, this department recommends approval 
of the bill H. R. 9846. 


This man was on the Merrimac when it was sunk in the 
channel of Santiago Harbor. 

Mr. KING. I thought for the moment that this was the 
case that Captain Hobson went into very fully. I recall that 
there are conditions attending this case that would take it 
out of the ordinary list of cases. Therefore I withdraw my 
objection to the consideration of the bill. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill (H. R. 9846) for the 
relief of Francis- Kelly, which had been reported from the 
Committee on Military Affairs with an amendment to strike out 
all after the enacting clause and to insert: 


That, in consideration of his gallant and heroic services in the sink- 
ing of the United States ship Merrimac, Francis Kelly shall hereafter be 
held and considered to have been honorably discharged from the naval 
service of the United States as a chief machinist's mate on July 4, 
1902, in which rating he served during the Spanish-American War, 
and the Secretary of the Navy is hereby authorized to reenlist him 
as a chief machinist's mate in the United States Navy and to immedi- 
ately thereafter transfer him to the retired list of the Navy with the 
retired pay of that rating: Provided, That the said Francis Kelly shall 
not be entitled to any back pay or allowances prior to the date upon 
which he may be transferred to the retired list, as herein authorized. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in. t 
The bill was ordered to a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 
EXCHANGE OF LANDS IN HAWAII 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to con- 
sider the bill (H. R. 11410) to extend the time for the exchange 
of Government lands for privately owned lands in the Territory 
of Hawaii, which was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the time for the exchange by the President 
of Government-owned land in the Territory of Hawall for privately 
owned land or land owned by the Territory of Hawail, as authorized 
by act of Congress approved January $1, 1922, and the provisions of 
said act are hereby extended until January 31, 1926. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


AMENDMENT OF TRADING WITH THE ENEMY ACT 


The bill (S. 916) to amend the trading with the enemy act 
was announced as next in order. The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, ete., That section 9 of the trading with the enemy act, 
as amended, is amended by inserting between paragraphs (3) and 
(4) of subsection (b) of section 9 a new paragraph to read as 
follows: 

“3. (a) An individual who was at such time a citizen or subject 
of Germany, Austria, Hungary, or Austria-Hungary, and that the 
money or other property involved, or the principal thereof, was earned 
by such individual while a bona fide resident of the United States 
and where such individual shail be a bona fide resident of the United 
States at the time of the return of his money or other property to 
him; or” 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, there had better be an 
explanation of that bill. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, the’effect of this bill, if enacted 
into law, would be to permit the return of property to some 
four or five individuals to the amount of something less than 
$500,000. Those persons were residents of the United States 
prior to the World War, they acquired their property in the 
United States during their residence, and they are now and they 
were then bona fide residents. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Are they citizens now? 

Mr. BORAH. They are not citizens as yet, but they are 
residents, and they have all, as I understand, taken out papers 
to become citizens. They are, I repeat, residents and have 
been since the war, as they were residents of the country before 
the war. There are some four or five of them. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. ‘The Senator from South Dakota [Mr. 
STERLING] informs me that they have declared their intention 
to become citizens, 
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Mr. BORAH. I am so told. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Are there only four or five such cases? 

Mr. BORAH, The amount is something less than $500,000, 
and I am adyised that there are only four or five of them, 
A number of them haye been taken care of, and a provision 
with reference te these particular persons was adopted by the 
Senate on a previous occasion when the Winslow bill was 
before the Senate, but it was left out in conference. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President, T dislike exceedingly to object 
to any Senator's bill, but I doubt whether we ought to go into 
so important a question as this at a night session. I recall 
the measure to which the Senator from Idaho has referred. 
It was passed in the closing hours of the last session of Con- 
gress, At that time I protested against it in a feeble way. 

Mr. President, I do not believe that this great fund, which 
is held by the Government of the United States under treaty 
with Germany as a fund out of which recompense may be 
made to our citizens for their claims, should be whittled away 
until we know how the matter is to be finally settled. Does not 
the Senator think that a subject of this kind ought to go over 
in order to permit pretty full discussion? 

Mr, BORAH. No; I do not think this measure calls for any 
great discussion, for these reasons: First, that there will be 
plenty of money left after amount shall be paid to take care 
of any claims which American citizens may have against the 
fund; and, secondly, the claims involved in this bill stand 
upon an entirely different basis from the claims of those who 
are now residents of Germany and were residents of Germany 
when they acquired property in this country. The claimants 
in this case are people who came here, who were residing here, 
and who acquired the property here, but who were temporarily 
absent during the war. They have returned here since the war 
and have taken out their papers with a view to becoming citizens 
of the United States. The amount is something less, as I have 
said, than $500,000, and will not at all affect the final settle- 
ment of the claims of our citizens in case we conclude to do 
the very questionable thing of settling it in that way. 

Mr. WILLIS. I remember, Mr. President, when the bill re- 
ferred to was passed here in the closing moments of the last 
session that argument was advanced that there would be an 
abundance of property left. So far as I know there is as yet 
an abundance of property left; but this is a trust fund which 
I have very grave doubt about the wisdom of interfering with 
until we know what is to be the final disposition of the matter. 
The Senator has introduced a bill on this subject—a very im- 
portant bill—upon which he made some yery illuminating re- 
marks, as he always does. He said then that he did not 
expect to have that measure considered at this session. 

Mr. BORAH. No; I did not say then that I knew it would 
not be considered at this session, for I should like to have it 
considered just as quickly as possible, but I know now I can 
not secure its consideration at this session. So I am not desir- 
ous of bringing up that subject at all, and the bill now before us 
does not in any way touch the principles of the bill which I 
have introduced. It is upon an entirely different basis. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ohio 
withdraw his objection? 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, may I suggest to the Sen- 
ator from Ohio before he makes up his mind about the matter, 
that, while I am somewhat in accord with his views, it seems 
to me that this bill is intended to meet an entirely different 
situation. There are only five or six of these persons. 

Mr. WILLIS. Is the Senator certain that there are only 
five or six? 

Mr. FLETCHER. Yes. 

Mr. BORAH. That is correct. 

Mr. WILLIS. Who and where are they? 

Mr. FLETCHER. The original trading with the enemy act 
did not authorize the seizure of the property of enemy nationals 

‚residing in the United States except where they were interned; 
and all who were interned, have had their property released to 
them by the amendment of June 5, 1920. The parties in this 
case were residents of the United States, but were absent at the 
time. They were never interned, it is true, but they acquired 
all of this property in the United States while they were here. 

Mr. WILLIS. Well, let the bill be passed over for the pres- 
ent until I have an opportunity to look into it further. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Under objection, the bill will 
go over. 

Mr. WILLIS subsequently said: Mr. President, a few mo- 
ments ago I objected to the consideration of the bill (S. 916) 
to amend the trading with the enemy act. I have since con- 
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ferred with a number of Senators and I am now willing to 
withdraw objection to the consideration of the bill. My opin- 
ion on this general question is well understood, but it has been 
explained that the matter involved in the bill is relatively 
small and concerns only three or four persons. So far as I 
am concerned, I am willing, therefore, to withdraw the objec- 
tion which I made when the bill was reached on the calendar. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Let the bill go over, Mr. President. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will go over. 


ONE HUNDRED AND FIFTIETH ANNIVERSARY OF BATTLE OF BUNKER 
HILL 


The joint resolution (H. J. Res. 318) establishing a commis- 
sion for the participation of the United States in the observance 
of the one hundred and fiftieth anniversary of the Battle of 
Bunker Hill, authorizing an appropriation to be utilized in 
connection with such observance, and for other purposes, was 
considered as in Committee of the Whole, and was read, as 
follows: 

Resolved, ete., That there is hereby established a commission to be 
known as the United States Bunker Hill Sesquicentennial Commis- 
sion (hereinafter referred to as the commission) and to be composed 
of 11 commissioners, as follows: Three persons to be appointed by the 
President of the United States, four Senators by the President of the 
Senate, and four Members of the House of Representatives by the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. ‘The commission shall serve 
without compensation and shall select a chairman from among their 
number. 

Src. 2. There is hereby authorized to be appropriated, out of any 
money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the sum of $5,000 
to be expended by the commission for actual and necessary traveling 
expenses and subsistence while discharging its official duties outside 
the District of Columbia. 

Sec. 3. There is hereby authorized to be appropriated, out of any 
money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the sum of $10,000 
to be utilized, in the discretion of the commission, for the appro- 
priate participation on the part of the United States in the celebra- 
tion and observance of the one hundred and fiftieth anniversary of the 
Battle of Bunker Hill, to be commemorated on or about June 17, 1925. 

Sec. 4. The Postmaster General is hereby authorized and directed 
to issue a special series of postage stamps, in such denominations and 
of such designs he may determine, commemorative of the one hun- 
dred and fiftieth anniversary of the Battle of Bunker Hill and of the 
one hundred and fiftieth anniversary of such other major events of the 
Revolutionary War as he may deem appropriate, 


The joint resolution was reported to the Senate without 
amendment, ordered to a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

GRANT OF LAND TO PHOENIX, ARIZ. 

The bill (H. R. 11644) granting certain public lands to the 
city of Phoenix, Ariz., for municipal park, and other purposes, 
was considered as in Committee of the Whole, and was read, as 


follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That lots 1 and 2, northeast quarter northwest 
quarter, and northwest quarter northeast quarter, section 7, township 1 
south, range 4 east, Gila and Salt River meridian, Arizona, be, and the 
same are hereby, granted to the city of Phoenix, Ariz., for municipal 
park, recreation, playground, or public convenience purposes, upon the 
condition that the city shall make payment for such land at the rate 
of $1.25 per acre to the receiver of the United States Land Office, 
Phoenix, Ariz., within six months after the approval of this act: Pro- 
vided, That there shall be reserved to the United States all oll, coal, or 
other mineral deposits found at any time in the Jand, and the right to 
prospect for, mine, and remove the same: Provided further, That the 
grant herein is made subject to any valid existing claim or easement, 
and that the lands hereby granted shall be used by the city of Phoenix; 
Ariz., only for the purposes herein indicated, and if the said land, or 
any part thereof, shall be abandoned for such use, said land, or such 
part, shall revert to the United States; and the Secretary of the In- 
terior is hereby authorized and empowered to declare such a forfeiture 
of the grant, and restore said premises to the public domain, if at any 
time he shall determine that the city has for more than one year 
abandoned the land for the uses herein indicated, and such order of 
the Secretary shall be final and conclusive, and thereupon and thereby 
said premises shall be restored to the public domain aud freed from 
the operation of this grant, 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

BILLS PASSED OVER 

The bill (H. R. 5265) to authorize the appointment of ste- 
nographers in the courts of the United States and to fix their 
duties and compensation was announced as next in order, 

Mr. KING and Mr. MOSES asked that the bill go over, 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (H. R. 1468) to increase the salary of the warden 
of the United States Penitentiary at McNeil Island, Wash., 
was announced as next in order. 

Mr. KING. I ask that the bill go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (H. R. 1446) for the relief of Charles W. Gibson, 
alias Charles J. McGibb, was announced as next in order. 

Mr. KING. I ask that the bill go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 


DELAWARE RIVER TOWING LINE 


The bill (S. 3144) for the relief of Delaware River Towing 
Line was considered as in Committee of the Whole, and was 
read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, ete., That the claim of the Delaware River Towing 
Line, a corporation organized and existing under the laws of the State 
of Delaware, owner of the steam tug Henry P. Mills, against the United 
States for damages alleged to have been caused by collision between 
the said tugboat and the United States steamship Larsen, a prohibition 
patrol boat being handled by the Prohibition Unit, Bureau of Internal 
Revenue, in the Chesapeake and Delaware Canal, may be sued by the 
said Delaware River Towing Line of Delaware in the United States 
District Court of the Eastern District of Pennsylvania, sitting as a 
court of admiralty and acting under the rules governing such court, 
and said court shall have jurisdiction to hear and determine such suit 
and to enter judgment or decree for the amount of such damages and 
costs, if any, as shall be found to be due against the United States in 
favor of the said Delaware River Towing Line or against the said 
Delaware River Towing Line in favor of the United States upon the 


same principles and measures of Iiability as in like cases between | 
private parties and with the same rights of appeal: Provided, That | 


such notice of the suit shall be given to the Attorney General of the 
United States as may be provided by order of the said court, and it 
shall be the duty of the Attorney General to cause the United States 
attorney in such district to appear for the United States: Provided 
further, That said suit shall be brought and commenced within four 
months of the date of the passage of this act. 


Mr. KING. Mr. President, I will inquire if the bill is merely 
an authorization to enable the company to go to the Court of 
Claims? 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, this measure carries no appro- 
priation and does nothing but extend to the Delaware River 
Towing Line the right to file its libel in a court of admiralty 
and have its rights there adjudicated, growing out of a collision 


between a tugboat owned by the company and a vessel of the 


United States, 

Mr. KING. I perceive that it is in the usual form, and I 
have no objection. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


MIGRATORY BIRD REFUGES 


The bill (H. R. 745) for the establishment of migratory- 
bird refuges, to furnish in perpetuity homes for migratory 
birds, the establishment of public shooting grounds to preserve 
the American system of free shooting, the provision of funds 
for establishing such areas, and the furnishing of adequate 
protection for migratory birds, and for other purposes, was an- 
nounced as next in order. 

Mr. KING. Let that bill go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 


ANDREW A. GIERIET 


The bill (H. R. 1569) for the relief of Andrew A. Gieriet 
was announced as next in order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. KING. I should like an explanation of the measure. 

Mr. MOSES, Mr. President, in behalf of certain people who 
are interested in this measure who have communicated with 
me, and speaking, as I am enabled to do, for the Senator from 
Minnesota [Mr. Jonnson], I will say that the Senator from 
Utah will find, if he will read the report, that the theft took 
place while this officer was engaged in the military service in 
Luxemburg and at a time when he was sick. While it is 
true that the letter of the Comptroller points out that it was 
the duty of the man to have safeguarded the company funds at 
the place where the theft took place, the Senator will also 
recall that at that time in Luxemburg, and the officer being 
sick, it was quite impossible to do so. y 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? ; 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
io proceeded to consider the bill, which was read, as fol- 
ews: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and is 
hereby, authorized and directed to pay, out of any money in the Treas- 
ury not otherwise appropriated, to Andrew A. Gierlet; former captain 
Company D, Four hundred and eighth Telegraph Battalion, United 
States Army, the sum of $484.75, being the amount of money paid by 
said Andrew A. Gieriet from private funds because of loss of publie 
funds through theft. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


THE FOREST SERVICE 


The bill (H. R. 5939) to facilitate and simplify the work of 
the Forest Service, United States Department of Agriculture, 
and to promote reforestation, was considered as in Committee 
of the Whole. 

The bill had been reported from the Committee on Agricul- 
ture and Forestry with amendments in section 2, page 2, line 4, 
after the word “exceed,” to strike ont “$1,000” and insert 
“ $1,500 ” ; in line 8, after the word “each,” to insert the word 
“and”; in line 9, after the numerals. “$2,000,” to strike out 
“each, and four at not to exceed $1,500,” so as to make the sec- 
tion read: 

See. 2. That, in addition to bulldings costing not to exceed $1,500 
each, the Secretary of Agriculture, out of any moneys appropriated 
for the improvement or protection of the national forests, may con- 
struct, improve, or purchase during each fiscal year three buildings 
for national forest purposes at not to exceed $2,500 each, and three 
| at not to exceed $2,000 each: Provided, That the cost of a water 
supply or sanitary system shall not be charged as a part of the cost 
of any building except those costing in excess of $2,000 each, and no 
such water supply and sanitary system shall cost in excess of $500. 


The amendments were agreed to. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, may I inquire of the Senator 
from Oregon if this is the bill, or one like this, in which the 
Senator from California [Mr. JoHNson] was interested? 

Mr. McNARY. No; Mr. President. That was a Dill to 
| create forest experiment stations. This is to provide hous- 
ing for rangers in the national forests. They both contem- 
| plate forestation, but operate in different fields. 
| Mr. KING. Are there no provisions now for tħe same pur- 
| poses which this bill bas in view? 
| Mr. McNARY. There is an old law of which this is a modi- 
| fication. Also, a part of this legislation is carried in the 
agricultural supply bill; but this is to extend and simplify 
Mye ett of protecting the national forests from destruction 

y fire. 

Mr. MOSES. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator from 
Oregon whether this legislation is not also in line with legisla- 
tion contained in the bill reported by the Special Committee on 
Reforestation? 

Mr. McNARY. It is. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, If there be no further amend- 
ments to be proposed, the bill will be reported to the Senate. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendments were concurred in. 

The amendments were ordered to be engrossed, and the bill 
to be read a third time. 

The bill was read the third time, and passed. 


BILL PASSED OVER 


The bill (S. 3978) to authorize the Secretary of Agriculture to 
cooperate with State officials, crop-improvement associations, or 
growers of seed, and other interested parties, to encourage the 
production of seeds of a high varietal purity and quality, and 
for other purposes, was announced as next in order. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I should like an explanation 
about this. In the agricultural appropriation bill recently we 
made very large appropriations—more than $40,000,000, as I 
recall—and it seems to me that the same ground covered by this 
bill was traversed by some ef the provisions of the agricultural 
bill. Let it go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 


| 
WEATHER BUREAU SITE, EAST LANSING, MICH, 
f 


The bill (H. R. 12086) to authorize the transfer of the United 
States Weather Bureau site and buildings at East Lausing, 
Mich., to the State of Michigan in exchange for another 
Weather Bureau site on the grounds of the Michigan State 
Board of Agriculture and other considerations, was considered 
as in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


BIEL PASSED OVER 


The bill (H. R. 11921) to authorize the permanent appoint- 
ment of any acting chaplain in the Navy to the temporary 
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grade and rank in the Navy held by him during the World War, 
was announced as next in order. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Let that go over. 

Mr. ODDIE. Mr. President, may I ask if that bill can not 
be considered at this time? I should like to know the objection 
of the Senator. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, I notice that this bill 
provides that any person who now holds an appointment as 
acting chaplain in the Navy may be appointed in the permanent 
grade of the rank which he held temporarily during the war. I 
want to say that in none of our military services with which 
I am familiar have we extended permanently any of the 
temporary grades conferred during the emergency, and that 
is contrary to what I regard as good public policy, It gives 
these men the right to enjoy permanently a temporary grade 
which they occupied during the war only. If we were going 
to do that, to be consistent we must take hundreds of Army 
officers who held high temporary grades during the war, and 
who have reverted to their regular ranks, and restore them 
to those high temporary grades. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator withdraw his 
objection? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. No. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator objects, and the 
bill will be passed over. 

NATURALIZATION OF ALIENS 


The bill (S. 4382) to supplement the naturalization laws was 
considered as in Committee of the Whole, and was read, as 
follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That no declaration of intention filed after the 
expiration of 60 days after the enactment of this act by any alien 
who arrived in the United States after June 29, 1906, shall be valid 
unless the clerk of the court certifies upon the face of such declara- 
tion that he has been notified in writing by the Bureau of Naturali- 
zation that there is on file in the records of such bureau a certificate 
of arrival (issued as hereinafter provided) stating the date, place, 
and manner of arrival of such alien in the United States. 

Src, 2. No certificate of arrival issued under section 1 of this act 
‘or under the second subdivision of section 4 of the act entitled “An 
act to establish a Bureau of Immigration and Naturalization, and to 
provide for a uniform rule for the naturalization of aliens throughout 
the United States,” approved June 29, 1906, shall be issued in the 
case of any alien who arrived in the United States on or after June 3, 
1921, unless from the immigration records it appears to the satisfac- 
tion of the official issuing the certificate that the allen was lawfully 
admitted to the United States for permanent residence. If the arrival 
was on or after July 1, 1924, the certificate of arrival shall be issued 
only by the Commissioner General of Immigration, except that if the 
date, place, and manner of arrival of the alien appear upon his immi- 
gration visa on file in the Bureau of Naturalization, the certificate 
shall be issued by the Commissioner of Naturalization. If the alien 
arrived on or after June 3, 1921, and before July 1, 1924, the certifi- 
cate of arrival shall be issued by the Commissioner General of Immi- 
gration, except that if the date, place, and manner of arrival of the 
alien appear upon the immigration records at the place of arrival in 
the United States the certificate may be issued by the immigration 
officer in charge of such place, or by the Commissioner of Naturall- 
zation, a 

Src. 3. In the case of an alien who arrived before June 3, 1921, if 
the date, place, and manner of his arrival appear upon the immigra- 
tion record at the place of arrival in the United States, the certificate 
of arrival shall be issued by the immigration officer in charge of such 
place or by the Commissioner of Naturalization, If such facts are 
not shown on such record, the certificate of arrival shall be issued only 
by the Commissioner General of Immigration, and only if it appears to 
his satisfaction when, where, and in what manner the alien did arrive 
in the United States; that he has continuously resided in the United 
States since such date up to the time of the application for the cer- 
tificate of arrival; that at the time of entry he did not belong to any 
of the classes excluded by law; and that he is not subject to deporta- 
tion. 

Src. 4. For each certificate of arrival referred to in section 1 of 
this act the alien shall pay to the Commissioner of Naturalization a 
fee of $3. For each certificate of arrival issued under the second 
subdivision of section 4 of such act of June 29, 1906, the alien shall 
pay to the Commissioner of Naturalization a fee of $3, unless there 
has been issued on his account a certificate of arrival under section 1 
of this act. All fees collected under this section shall be paid over by 
the Commissioner of Naturalization and be deposited in the Treasury 
and accounted for in the same manner as other naturalization fees, 

Sec. 5. This act may be cited as the “ naturalization act of 1925.” 


Mr. BRUCE. Mr. President, I should like to have some ex- 
planation of this bill. I do not see the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania [Mr, Reto] in the Chamber. 


Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President 

Mr, BRUCE. I did not see the Senator from New York. 

Mr. COPELAND. I observe that the notation on the bill 
states that it was “ reported by Mr. Copetanp (for Mr, JOHNSON 
of California).” This bill was considered by the committee and 
is presented at the request of the Naturalization Bureau of the 
Department of Labor. The law now requires that every alien 
who wants to become a citizen must obtain a certificate of 
Arrival, and this is presented at the time of his declaration. 
There are a good many people who are here lawfully who have 
not the certificate, particularly those who went through Mon- 
treal, down at Rouses Point, and other places; and Mr, Crist 
and others of the Bureau of Naturalization consider that this 
w is a very necessary one to complete the work of naturali- 
zation. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mary- 
land object to the consideration of the bill? 

Mr. BRUCE. No; I simply want an explanation. I did not 
know that the Senator from Pennsylvania was in the Chamber. 
My main purpose was to call his attention to it. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania, Mr. President, I was called out 
for a moment when the bill,was brought up, but I happen to be 
familiar with it. 

Under the present law, before the final papers of citizenship 
are taken out by an alien, he must have a certificate of arrival. 
This changes that so as to provide that the certificate of arrival 
must be furnished at the time he takes out his first papers. It 
is really no hardship on him, because the certificate of arrival 
ke he gets for his first papers suffices for his final naturaliza- 

on. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? 

Mr. BRUCE. I make no objection. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. In fairness, I ought to say that 
the bill goes one step further than that. It does not legalize 
the entry of any person who has come in since the quota law 
was put on; but if a man came to the United States before the 
temporary quota law of 1921, the commissioner of naturaliza- 
tion may give him a certificate of arrival if he finds that his 
entry was lawful, even if there is no record of that in the rather 
incomplete records that were kept of that period. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, I desire to offer some 
amendments to this bill. I think they are important enough 
and appealing enough to secure favorable action upon them, 
even though it be done upon the call of the calendar. 

Mr. President, this matter has been prepared in the form of 
a statement which I will read, in the interest of brevity: 


The present naturalization law places an unnecessary hardship 
upon aliens who are desirous of petitioning for naturalization if 
they have lived at distant points in the State by preventing them 
from using more than two witnesses to prove their residence in a 
State. If they have lived in two parts of a State they can not 
prove residence by two witnesses for each place. 


For example, if an alien resides in the city of New York 
for a couple of years, and then moves to the city of Buffalo 
for a couple of years, under the statute he is allowed only 
two witnesses to prove his residence for the full period. If 
he has lived the last two years in the city of Buffalo, of course, 
it is easy for him to produce two witnesses who know of him 
as living in the city of Buffalo at the time; but it is exceed- 
ingly difficult for him to find two witnesses in another city 
like New York City, 350 or 400 miles away, and he is not 
allowed to produce more than two altogether. One of the 
amendments that I propose to offer will permit the alien to 
overcome this difficulty and still leave the citizenship of the 
country, as it were, thoroughly protected. 

Another proposal that I have to make 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, will my colleague read the 
amendment now, having made the statement? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Yes. [Reading:] 


(b) The third paragraph of the second subdivision of section 4 of 
such act of June 29, 1906, as amended, is amended to read as follows: 

“As to each period of residence at any place in the county or 
District of Columbia where the petitioner resides at the time of filing 
his petition, there shall be included in the petition the affidavits of at 
least two credible witnesses, citizens of the United States, stating that 
each has personally known the petitioner to have been a resident at 
such place for such period, and that the petitioner is and during all 
such period has been a person of good moral character.” 

(e) Subdivision fourth of section 4 of such act of June 29, 1906, as 
amended, is amended to read as follows: 

“Fourth. It shall be made to appear to the satisfaction of the court 
admitting any alien to citizenship (1) that immediately preceding the 
date of his petition the alien has resided continuously within the 


United States for at least five years and within the county or the 
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District of Columbia where the petitioner resided at the time of Ming 
his petition for at least six months, (2) that he has resided continu- 
ously within the United States from the date of his petition up to the 
time of his admission to citizenship, and (8) that during all the periods 
referred to in this subdivision he has behaved as a person of good 


moral character, attached to the principles of the Constitution of the 


United States, and well disposed to the good order and happiness of 
the same. At the hearing of the petition residence in the county or 
District of Columbia where the petitioner resides at the time of filing 
his petition, and good moral character during such residence, shall be 
proved only by the oral testimony of at least two credible witnesses, 
citizens of the United States. If the petitioner has resided in two or 
more places in such county or District of Columbia and for this reason 
two witnesses can not be procured to testify to all such residence, 
it may be proved by the oral testimony of two such witnesses for each 
such place of residence. At the hearing residence within the United 
States but outside the county and good moral character during such 
residence shall be proved either by depositions made before a natural- 
ization examiner or by the oral testinvony of at least two such wit- 
nesses for each place of residence.” 


This amendment is drafted by the Naturalization Bureau. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President I can see no possible ob- 
jection to it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator offer the 
amendment now? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I offer the amendment, and I have 
another one to offer in just a moment. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, when did the 
Naturalization Bureau submit these amendments, may I ask? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. To be perfectly frank about it, I was 
talking with the Commissioner of Naturalization a week or 
10 days or two weeks ago about the unnecessary difficulties 
and hardships which aliens encounter in gaining citizenship, 
and he pointed out this peculiar state of affairs under which 
an alien is only allowed to produce two witnesses to prove his 
residence, whereas during the five years preeeding the time at 
which he is entitled to become a citizen, other things being 
equal, he may have lived in more than one place. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylyania, The Commissioner of Naturali- 
zation was before our committee on this naturalization bill 
withir the last week, and as a matter of fact the bill was writ- 
“ten by him and rewritten by him following some suggestions 
offered by the committee, I do not see why he should not sub- 
mit all his thoughts to the committee, and why he should come 
in with extensive amendments on the floor, 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, if the Senator will permit 
me, when he was before our committee we were discussing the 
main principles involved in this bill. I can quite understand 
how he might not have had in mind what my colleague has in 
mind; but I can not see, and I ask the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania if he can see, any possible objection to this change? 
Personally, I do not. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I do not, and if the change 
which has been called to the attention of the Senator from 
New York is the only change made by these amendments, that 
is all right; but unless the Senator himself has checked up 
these sections by comparison Š 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I have; I haye checked them up. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania, It seems to me it is unsafe to 
tinker with the law unless that has been done. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I have checked them up with the lan- 
guage of the existing law, and they accomplish exactly what 
this memorandum from which I started to read proposes to 
accomplish. I did not read it all. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment offered by the Senator from New York. 

The amendment was agreed to. 2 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Nodw, Mr. President, one more: 


During the war Congress passed a law by which all aliens who were 
then serving in the military or naval forces of the United States could 
be expeditiously naturalized in any convenient court upon the presenta- 
tion of their honorable discharges. That law expired by limitation on 
March 8, 1924. The limitation was placed in the law by the sundry 
civil appropriation act of July 19, 1919, for the reason that some of the 
privileges of the law expired with the termination of the war. The 
act of July 19, 1919, extended the privileges for one year after the 
return of all of the soldiers sent to Europe. The last soldiers returned 
on March 3, 1923. After one year from that date, or March 3, 1924, 
the privileges to these veterans of the war were all terminated, Since 
then the Bureau of Naturalization has received large numbers of appli- 
cations from veterans of the World War to complete their naturaliza- 
tion, These aliens comprise in their numbers many soldiers who were 


invalided home, whe have been in hospitals recovering their health, 
They 


while others have been undergoing process of rehabilitation. 


have endeavored to enter the walks of life and have believed themselves 
to be citizens, only to find that the honorable discharge after service 
for this country did not make them citizens. Many of them were 
told by their officers on demobilization that they had become citizens, 
They can not now become citizens unless they go through the regular 
processes of naturalization. They must take out their first papers and 
wait two years; they must also go through the period of 90 days after 
petitioning for naturalization before they can be granted citizenship. 
So, Mr. President, to meet that situation, I offer this amend- 
8 which constitutes the first paragraph on this sheet of 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
eee Secretary will state the 
The Crier CLERK. The Senator from New 
add to the bill as a new section the following: 


; Sec. —. Any alien who served in the military or nayal forces of the 

United States at any time after April 5, 1917, and before November 
12, 1918, and who was not, at any time during such period or there- 
after, separated from such service under other than honorable condi- 
tions or discharged from the military or naval forces on account of his 
alienage, shall be entitled to naturalization upon the same terms, con- 
ditions and exemptions which would have been accorded to such allen 
if he had petitioned before the Armistice of the World War. 


Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Is there any time limit on that? 
1 COPELAND. Would it be necessary to have a time 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. It seems so to me. Other- 
wise it would give a perpetual right to citizenship instantly, on 
application, to any man who holds an honorable discharge, no 
matter if he has lived abroad for 40 years. I do not know that 
we want to leave that privilege open indefinitely. 

Mr. COPELAND. I can see that point. Perhaps my colleague 
will place a five year limit on it. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I can see the point made by the Sena- 
tor from Pennsylvania, that we would not want to have the 
privilege indefinitely extended. ; 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. If the Senator would add to 
this section the words “shall cease to be effective after five. 
years from the date of the approval of this act,” I would have 
no objection to it. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I will accept such an amendment and 
S another sentence at the end of the paragraph, reading as 

ollows : 


The provisions of this section shall cease to be effective at the 
expiration of five years from the date of the approval of this act. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will state the 
amendment as modified. 

The Cuter Oterk, The Senator from New York proposes 
to add a new section, as follows: 


Any alten who served in the military or naval forces of the United 
States at any time after April 5, 1917, and before November 12, 1918, 
and who was not, at any time during such period or thereafter, 
separated from such service under other than honorable conditions or 
discharged from the military or nayal forces on account of his alien- 
age, shall be entitled to naturalization upon the same terms, condi- 
tions, and exemptions which would have been accorded to such alien 
if he had petitioned before the armistice of the World War. The 
provisions of this section shall cease to be effective at the expiration 
of five years from the date of the approval of this act. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, I regret that I have 
been called upon to do a thing like this at this late hour in 
the session, and in this manner, but the adoption of the 
first set of amendments which I proposed awhile ago makes 
necessary that section 10 of the act of June 29, 1906, as 
amended, and section 2170 of the Revised Statutes, be repealed, 
because those two topies are now gathered into that section 
which my amendment affects, and the whole thing is re-recited 
and put in one section and readjusted. 

Mr. COPELAND. This is getting complicated. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. When we pass an act incon- 
sistent with some existing statutes we thereby repeal those 


existing statutes. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Just in the interest of good law 
making and decent bill drafting 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, if this bill is going to 
consume the remainder of the evening, or a considerable length 
of time, I shall request that it go over. It is not proper, under 
a unanimous-consent order such as the one under which we aro 


now proceeding, to take up measures that are seriously con- 


York proposes to 
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tested. There are only a few Senators in the Chamber at the 
Present time, and I suggest to Senators that if this bill is going 
to require prolonged discussion it go over for the present. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. May I say that it has not been con- 
tested. Nothing I have suggested has been contested. I am 
merely now trying to put in a corrective amendment in order 
to make consistent certain provisions of the law affecting 
paturalization. 

Mr. ROBINSON. It has been under consideration now for 
nearly 30 minutes. 

Mr. BRUCE. I suggest to the Senator from New York that 
he let us go ahead with the calendar, and we can come back 
to this measure. 

Mr. ROBINSON. I will not object to recurring to this bill 
if it is desired to do so later, but it is not just to Senators 
who have bills on the calendar to which no objection can be 
urged and which would not require prolonged consideration 
to take up a measure of this importance and consider amend- 
ments, 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I will not offer the amendment I 
proposed to offer a moment ago, and so far as I am concerned 
the bill may be disposed of. 

Mr. BRUCE. Mr. President 

Mr. ROBINSON. Let the bill go over for the present. 

Mr. BRUCE. Mr. President, I believe I had the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair would like to 
make a suggestion. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Let the bill go over for the present. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair would like to have 
the attention of the Senator from Arkansas and to have his 
opinion on a matter about which the Chair is in doubt. After 
a bill has been partially considered, will an objection be in 
order under this call of the calendar? 

Mr. ROBINSON. Certainly. An objection may be made 
at any time during the consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Then the bill will be passed 
over, and the Secretary will call the next bill on the calendar. 

Mr. BRUCE. May I say one word to the Senator from 
Arkansas? I understood the Senator from New York to state 
that he is ready now to offer his amendments without any 
. further delay. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I do not intend to offer any more 
amendments. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Let the call of the calendar proceed. 1 
shall not object te recurring to this bill when the call of the 
calendar shall have been ‘completed. | 

j 
i 
Í 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will call the 
next bill on the calendar. 


PROPOSED STATE TAX ON COTTONSEED-OIL PRODUCTS 


The resolution (S. Res. 844) expressing it as the sense of 
the Senate that legislation by the States regarding interstate 
commerce contravenes the Constitution was announced as next 
in order. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Let that go over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The resolution will be 
passed over. f 

Mr. BORAH. I ask that we recur to Order of Business 1288, 
Senate bill 916. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, if we are to proceed any fur- 
ther to-night, the resolution introduced by me, Senate Reso- | 
lution 344, had better not be passed over. This is a meri- 
torions resolution. It ought to pass, and I do not intend that 
it shall be defeated by the objection of one Senator if I can 
help it. I do not intend to sit here and permit measures of a 
private nature to pass when objection is had to a resolution 
related to a matter involving over $200,000,000 worth of agri- 
cultural products in the cotton-growing States. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President—— 

Mr. HEFLIN. I have offered a resolution at which no one 
can take offense, one that announces a fundamental principle 
of our Government, and which has for its purpose the welfare 
of all the States. This resolution ought to be adopted, and I 
hope the Senator from Idaho will not object to it, 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
consideration of the resolution? 

Mr. BORAH. Yes; I am going to object, and I want to say 
just a word before I do. As the Senator from Arkansas has | 
just said, these matters, which are going to lead to discussion. 
will take all the evening, and if we are to proceed with them | 
we may just a well adjourn. 

Mr. HEFLIN. We have consumed 30 minutes with the bill 
of the Senator from New York. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 


Mr. HEFLIN. I yield. 

Mr. ROBINSON. I hope the Senator from Alabama will 
permit the consideration of the calendar to be concluded. This 
is the last opportunity that will be afforded to consider these 
bills, and some of them have never been called. I believe the 
greater number of those remaining on the calendar have not 
been called. 

Mr. CURTIS. They have not been. 

Mr. ROBINSON. The purpose of the arrangement entered 
into this evening was that we might consider unobjected bills 
and resolutions on the calendar, and when objection is made, 
of course, the consideration of a measure is not in order. I 
hope the Senator from Alabama, with his generous disposition, 
will not insist upon refusing consideration to other measures 
that are not objected to, even though his resolution may not 
be considered. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair understands that 
objection has been made. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I could finish my remarks and we could 
finish with my resolution inside of an hour and we will be 
here until 11 o'clock. When we enter into these unanimous- * 
consent agreements, we do it with an understanding with 
Members present who are here constantly, and I am one of 
them. I do not intend that Senators shall come in here and 
attend these night sessions who are rarely ever here, and 
object to my resolution, which involves a product affecting the 
whole population of the section from which I come. It is not 
fair, it is not right. I want these small matters and private 
bills considered, and no man in this Chamber can charge that . 
I have made a practice of objecting to measures at any time 
in my career, either in the House of Representatives or in the 
Senate. I have indeed been fair and generous in these matters, 
and I hope always to be, but I do not propose—— 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, this is not a matter of personal 
favor. If it were I would extend it to the Senator from 
Alabama just as quickly as to anyone, but it is a matter 
about which there is a deep difference of opinion, and about 
which we can not agree without debate. Finally, if it is voted 
upon and passed, of course we submit to it, but we can not 
dispose of this matter without discussion and consideration. 
It is not a matter of personal favor. If it were, I would extend 
a favor to the Senator in a moment, if I could. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, a bill is pending in the legis- 
lature of the Senator’s State at this minute, if it has not 
already passed to-day, imposing a license fee of a thousand 
dollars on the manufacturers of a cottonseed product called 
margarine. They provide a fee of $400 for a license for a 
wholesale dealer in it, and a $50 license for a retail dealer, 

If Alabama should impose such a license upon a butter 
manufacture of the Senator's State, the Senator’s State and 
he himself would cry out against such conduct and say that 
such legislation is inexcusable and indefensible, 

Mr. BORAH. No; Mr. President : 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair is sure the Sena- 
tor from Alabama wants to obey the unanimous-consent agree- 
ment, and the rules of the Senate. An objection has been made, 
and that is the end of it. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, I have not heard the objec- 
tion. If I had, then I would have had another suggestion to 
make myself. I do not propose to have a matter of such grave 
importance sidetracked in this fashion by the objection of one 
man. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Alabama 
is out of order. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Then, Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair refuses to rec- 
ognize the Senator from Alabama. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I make the point of no quorum. I presume 
the Chair will recognize me for that purpose. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Certainly. The Secretary 
will call the roll. 5 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Sena- 
tors answered to their names: 


Ball Dil Jones. Wash. Pepper 
Bayard Edge Kendrick Ph pps 
Bingham Fess Keyes Pittman 
Borah Fletcher King Reed, Pa. 
Brookhart George Lenroot Robinson 
Broussard Glass McKellar Sheppard 
Bruce Gooding McNa Shipstead 
Bursum Hale Mayfield Shortridge 
Cameron Harreld Means Smoot 
Capper Harris Metcalf Sterling 
Caraway Harrison Moses Wadsworth 
Copeland Heflin Norbeck Walsh, Mass. 
Cummins Howell Norris Warren 
Curtis Johnson, Minn, Oddie Watson 
Dial Jones, N. Mex. Overman Wills 
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The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Sixty Senators have an- 
swered to the roll call. There is a quorum present. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent for 
the present consideration of a resolution, Calendar No. 1303, 
the title of which is misleading so far as the resolution is con- 
cerned as it is now written. The resolution has been changed 
and the title on the calendar does not indicate just what the 
resolution is. I would like to have the resolution read and 
see if the Senator from Idaho [Mr. Boram] or anyone else will 
object to it as it is now worded. 

Mr. BORAH. I have read the resolution. It does not change 
the principle at all, The language is a little different, but it is 
the same principle, and I have read it. The Senator was kind 
enough to send it to me yesterday. I know what it is. I 
object. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Objection is made. The 
clerk will state the next bill on the calendar. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, I rise to a point of order. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator will state the 
point of order. 

Mr. HEFLIN. A little while ago the Senator from New York 
[Mr. WapswortH] had a bill up for consideration and pro- 
ceeded with it for nearly 30 minutes. The Senator from Idaho 
[Mr. Boran] made no point against that and no other Senator 
did until he had about concluded. I want to know why it is 
proper under the rules to consider other measures over five 
minutes? 

Mr, STERLING. There is this difference between the case 
of the Senator from New York and that of the Senator from 
Alabama. There was no objection to the consideration of 
the bill in the ease of the Senator from New York, but in the 
case of the Senator from Alabama objection was made to the 
consideration of the resolution. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair overrules the 
point of order. The Clerk will report the next bill on the 
calendar. 

MISSISSIPPI RIVER BRIDGE, WISCONSIN-IOWA 


The bill (S. 4343) authorizing the construction, maintenance, 
and operation of a bridge across the Mississippi River between 
the cities of Prairie du Chien, Wis., and McGregor, Iowa, was 
announced as next in order, i 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to the con- 
sideration of the bill? 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, reserving the right to object, 
the Senator from Idaho—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore, The Senator can not reserve 
the right to object. The Senator must either object or not 
object. 

Mr. HEFLIN. If I understand the rule we have five minutes 
at least concerning each bill. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill is not under con- 
sideration as yet. When the bill is taken up for consideration 
then there are five minutes allotted by the rule to each Senator 
for discussion. Is there objection to the consideration of the 
bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill, which had been reported 
from the Committee on Commerce with amendments, on page 
1, line 6, to strike out the word “ toll“; in line 7, to strike out 
the words “and connecting embankments”; in line 8, to strike 
out the words “the two navigable channels of” and the words 
“and the intervening islands between the two channels, at 
points” and insert “at a point”; and on page 2, line 2, to 
strike out the words “across both east and west navigable 
channels and the intervening channels,” so as to make the bill 
read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Prairie du Chien & Iowa Bridge Co., of 
Prairie du Chien, Wis., a corporation duly organized under the laws 
of the State of Wisconsin, be, and it is hereby, authorized to construct, 
maintain, and operate a bridge with approaches thereto across the 
Mississippi -River at a point suitable to the interests of navigation, 
extending from a point near the line of West Bluff Street, in the city 
of Prairie du Chien, Wis., to the Iowa side of the Mississippi River, 
In accordance with the provisions of the act of Congress entitled “An 
act to regulate the construction of bridges over navigable waters,” 
approved March 23, 1906. 

Sec, 2. The right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby ex- 
pressly reserved. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendments of the committee. 

Mr. HEFLIN. How much time is a Senator entitled to 
consume now? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator has five min- 
utes to discuss the bill. 


Sie “Renee . . SSS 


er HEFLIN. How much time has he to discuss something 
e 

Mr. KING. Only fiye minutes. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, my good friend the Senator 
from Idaho [Mr. Boram} is making a great mistake in ob- 
jecting to the passage of my resolution. I know a Senator in 
this body who to-day has wired the governor of his State 
and asked him if he ought not to urge upon the legislature to 
ask the people in the various counties to produce what they 
need at home and not be dependent upon the western farmers, 
A Member of the House from a Southern State came over and 
told me that if this thing was not protested against and this 
legislation was permitted to go on in the Western States he 
would favor the southern legislatures passing measures putting 
a license on all the merchants who deal in sugar made of 
beets, putting a $100 license on the retail dealer and a higher 
license on the wholesale dealer. He said he would fayor 
asking the farmers and the merchants of the South not to buy 
a plow or any agricultural implement made in those States 
that are discriminating against sonthern products, 

I am surprised at some of the Senators on the other side of 
the Chamber I do not think there are more than half a dozen, 
if that many—who are taking the position that my good 
friend from Idaho is taking. I regret that he has taken this 
position. I stated a moment ago that a bill is pending in his 
State, one of the most drastic that has ever been submitted 
by a single State in the Union, against a product of my sec- 
tion. The whole South is interested in this. This agitation 
for curtailing the market of cottonseed oil products has broken 
the price over a million dollars since it started. It is affect- 
ing us injuriously. I want to show just where it will lead. 

Many years ago in my town the Georgia Central Railroad 
charged us higher freight rates than they gave to towns along 
the main line. Our town protested. They said, “ You are help- 
less. You can do nothing.” We said. We will build a road 
paralleling your road.” They said, Lou can not do it.“ But 
we did do it, running alongside of their road about 100 yards 
from it for 20 miles to the main town on the main line. We 
took their freight money from them for 10 or 12 years, and it 
cost them $60,000 or $75,000 a year. Finally they came and 
made terms and bought our road and gave us the rates we 
asked. But what happened in the meantime? The people of 
my town would not buy goods from a drummer who came to 
that town on the Georgia Central Railroad. We would not 
have goods that came over that road. If they made a mistake 
and had them shipped over that road we made them ship them 
back to the main line and come up over our road. 

Senators, this is the meanest kind of a fight that we are 
talking about now, and I am sounding a note of warning 
against it. I am hoping that we may appeal to the people in 
the States to stop, look, and listen before they invite this 
dangerous commercial warfare between the States. I regret 
that the objection has come from the Senator from Idaho, one 
of the last men in this Chamber that I would expect to see it 
come from, He has stirred up a fight that will cost his State 
millions upon millions of dollars. If the South is driven to it 
she can produce everything that she now buys from the State 
of Idaho, but the State of Idaho can not produce many of the 
things that we produce. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is upon agree- 
ing to the amendments of the committee which have been stated. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendments were concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. É 
HOUSE BILLS REFERRED 


The following bills were severally read twice by title and 
referred as indicated below: 

II. R. 6723. An act to provide for reimbursement of certain 
civilian employees at the nayal torpedo station, Newport, 
R. I., for the value of personal effects lost, damaged, or de- 
stroyed by fire; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

II. R. 10526, An act to extend the limitations of time upon 
the issuance of medals of honor, distinguished-service crosses, 
and distinguished-service medals to persons who served in the 
Army of the United States during the World War; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

II. R. 11702. An act granting the consent of Congress to 
the village of Spooner, Minn., to construct a bridge across the 
Rainy River; to the Committee on Commerce. 

SUPPLEMENTING THE NATURALIZATION LAWS 


Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to return to Calendar No. 1301, Senate bill 4382. 
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The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from New 
York asks unianimous consent to return to Calendar No. 1301, 

Mr. COPELAND. ‘The bill was considered a few moments 
ago. The Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Rogtxsox] has with- 
drawn his objection. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
request of the Senator from New York? The Ohair hears none. 
The bill has already been under consideration, and certain 
amendments have been adopted. The Chair is advised that the 
bill stands now without a pending amendment. 

Mr. COPELAND. There were three amendments offered by 
my colleague, and two of them were agreed to. The third one 
is not necessary. } 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. That is precisely what the 
Chair stated. The bill stands now with no amendments to be 
offered to it. Two amendments have been agreed to. Is there 
objection to the consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, resumed the consideration of the bill. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendments were concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 

M. CASTANOLA & SN 


The bill (H. R. 3839) for the relief of M. Castanola & Son 
was considered as in Committee of the Whole, 

The bill had been reported from the Committee on Claims 
with amendments, in line 3, page 1, to strike out “that the 
Comptroller General of the United States is hereby“ and insert 
in lieu thereof “that the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he 
is hereby,” and in line 5, after the word “pay” to insert “ out 
of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated,” so 
as to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to M. Castanola & Son, of San 
Antonio, Tex., the sum of $734.22, being equitably due for merchandise 
furnished to Company A, Virginia Engineers, at Camp Wilson (now 
Camp Travis) during 1916 and 1917, while on duty on the Mexican 
border in the Federal service. 


The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended and the 
amendments were concurred in.“ 
The amendments were ordered to be engrossed and the bill 
to be read a third time, 

The bill was read the third time and passed. 


MARTHA JANOWITZ 


The bill (H. R. 9131) for the relief of Martha Janowitz was 
announced as next in order. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
present consideration of the bill? 

Mr, HEFLIN. I would like to make some inquiry about the 
pill. I would like to have some explanation of the bill. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there any Senator who 
desires to make an explanation of the bill? 

Mr. HEFLIN, I see that the bill is reported by the Senator 
from Kansas [Mr. Carrer]. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Let the bill go over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will go over. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I did not object to the bill. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Under objection, the bill 
will be passed over. 


Is there objection to the 


Mr. HEFLIN. I say I did not object to it. Let the bill be 
considered. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill has been passed 
over. 


GEORGE HORTON 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to con- 
sider the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 181) for the relief of 
George Horton, which was read, as follows: 

Resolved, etc., That the sum of $12,300 is hereby appropriated, out 
of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to be paid 
to George Horton, formerly consul general of the United States at 
Smyrna, Turkey, to compensate him for the total loss of his personal 
effects contained in the American consulate general in Smyrna at the 
time of the burning and sacking of that city in 1922. 


The joint resolution was reported to the Senate without 
amendment, ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 

CLAIMS OF KANSAS OR KAW INDIANS 
The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to con- 


sider the bill (H. R. 9062) conferring jurisdiction upon the 
Court of Claims to hear, examine, adjudicate, and enter judg- 


ment in any and all claims, of Whatever nature, which the 
Kansas or Kaw Tribe of Indians may have or claim to have 
against the United States, and fer other purposes, which was 
read as follows: 


Be it enacted, eto, That jurisdiction be, and is hereby, conferred upon 
the Court of Claims, notwithstanding the lapse of time or statutes of 
limitation, to hear, examine, and adjudicate and render judgment in 
any and all legal and equitable claims which said Kansas or Kaw Tribe 
of Indians may have or claim to have against the United States, grow- 
ing out of or arising under any treaty or agreement between the United 
States and the Kansas or Kaw Tribe of Indians, or arising under or 
growing out of any act of Congress in relation to Indian affairs, which 
claims have not heretofore been determined and adjudicated on their 
merits by the Court of Claims or the Supreme Court of the United 
States: Provided, however, That the provision of this act shall not be 
construed to confer jurisdiction upon the court to hear, consider, and 
adjudicate any claim presented to and considered by the Kaw Commis- 
sion under the provisions of section 12 of the act of Congress of July 
1, 1902 (32 Stat. p. 626), saving and excepting the claim known as the 
surplus land claim of the Kansas or Kaw Tribe of Indians, which said 
claim is expressly included in this act, and jurisdiction to consider the 
same is hereby conferred, 

Sec. 2. Any and all claims against the United States within the 
purview of this act shall be forever barred unless sult be instituted or 
petition filed, as herein provided, in the Court of Claims within five years 
from the date of approval of this act, and such suit shall make the 
Kansas or Kaw Tribe of Indians party plaintiff, and the United States 
party defendant. The petition -shall be verified by the attorney or 
attorneys employed to prosecute such claim or claims under contract 
with the Kansas or Kaw Tribe of Indiaus approved by the Commis- 
sioner of Indian Affairs and the Secretary of the Interior; and said 
contract shall be executed in their behalf by a committee chosen by 
them under the direction and approval of the Commissioner of Indian 
Affairs and the Secretary of the Interior, and such contract shall be 
executed and approved as required by section 2103-5 of the Reyised 
Statutes of the United States. Official letters, papers, documents, and 
records, or certified copies thereof, may be used in evidence, and the 
departments of the Government shall give access to the attorney or 
attorneys of said Kansas or Kaw Tribe of Indians to such treaties, 
papers, correspondence, or records as may be needed by the attorney or 
attorneys of the Kansas or Kaw Tribe of Indians. 

Suc. 3. In said suit the court shall also hear, examine, consider, and 
adjudicate any claims which the United States may have against said 
Kangas or Kaw Tribe of Indians, but any payment which may have 
been made by the United States upon any claims against the United 
States shall not operate as an estoppel, but may be pleaded as an offset 
in such suit, 

Src, 4. That from the decision of the Court of Claims in any suit 
prosecuted under the authority of this act an appeal may be taken by 
either party as in other cases to the Supreme Court of the United 
States, 

Src. 5. That upon the final determination of any suit instituted 
under this act the Court of Claims shall decree such amount or 
amounts as it may find reasonable to be paid the attorney or attorneys 
so employed by said Kansas or Kaw Tribe of Indians for the services 
and expenses of said attorneys rendered or incurred subsequent to the 
date of approval of this act: Provided, That in no case shall the aggre- 
gate amounts decreed by said Court of Claims for fees be in excess of 
the amount or amounts stipulated in the contract of employment, or in- 
excess of a sum equal to 10 per cent of the amount of recovery against 
the United States, and in no event shall such fees exceed the sum of 
$25,000. 

Sec, 6. The Court of Claims shall have full authority by proper 
orders and process to bring in and make parties to such suit any or all 
persons or tribes or bands of Indians deemed by it necessary or proper 
to the final determination of the matters in controversy. 

Src. T. A copy of the petition shall, in such case, be served upon the 
Attorney General of the United States, and he, or some attorney from 
tue Department of Justice to be designated by him, is hereby directed 
to appear and defend the interests of the United States in such case. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


BILLS PASSED OVER 


The bill (S. 3603) for the relief of James M. E. Brown was 
announced as next in order. 

Mr. DIAL. Let that bill go over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be passed 
over. 

The bill (S. 4206) to create a farmers’ export corporation: 
to prevent a recurrence of agricultural depression; to place 
agricultural commodities upon an equality under the tariff 
laws with other commodities; to place agriculture upon an 
equality with industry and labor, and for other purposes, was 
announced as next in order, 
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Mr. CURTIS. Let that bill go over. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be passed 
over. That is the last bill on the calendar. 


AMENDMENT OF DISTRICT SUPPORT AND MAINTENANCE ACT 


Mr. BALL. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
return to the consideration of the bill (S. 4332) to amend an 
act entitled “An act making it a misdemeanor in the District 
of Columbia to abandon or willfully neglect to provide for 
the support and maintenance by any person of his wife or his 
or her minor children in destitute or necessitous circum- 
stances,” approved March 23, 1906. 

The Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Rosrnson] has withdrawn 
his objection to the consideration of the bill. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Dela- 
ware asks unanimous consent to proceed with the considera- 
tion of the bill named by him. 

Mr. HEFLIN. What is the bill, Mr. President? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will read 
the bill for information. 

Mr. ROBINSON. I suggest to the Senator from Delaware 
that he let the call of the calendar be completed. 

Mr. CURTIS. It has been completed. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Very well. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
request of the Senator from Delaware? 

Mr. HEFLIN. I ask the Senator from Delaware to explain 
the object of the bill. 

Mr. BALL. I withdraw my request if there is to be dis- 
cussion of the bill at this time. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The request of the Senator 
from Delaware is withdrawn. The Seeretary will now re- 
turn to the first bill on the calendar and proceed with the 
call in regular order. 

BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS PASSED OVER 


The first bill on the calendar was the bill (S. 55) making an 
‘appropriation to pay the State of Massachusetts for expenses 
incurred and paid, at the request of the President, in protect- 
ing the harbors and fortifying the coast during the Civil War, 
in accordance with the findings of the Court of Claims and 
Senate Report No. 764, Sixty-sixth Congress, third session. 

Mr. DIAL. Let that bill go over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
over. 

The bill (S. 1181) naming the seat of government of the 
United States was announced as next in order, 

Mr. BALL. Let that bill go over, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be passed over. 

The resolution (S. J. Res. 60) to stimulate crop production 
in the United States was announced as next in order, 

Mr. KING. Let that joint resolution go over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The joint resolution will be 
passed over. 

The resolution (S. Res. 124) directing the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission to secure information relative to amount 
of money expended for the purpose of creating public interest 
favorable to railroad sentiment was announced as next in order. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania, Let that resolution go over, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Being objected to, the reso- 
lution will go over. 

The bill (S. 185) to promote agriculture by stabilizing the 
price of wheat was announced as next in order, 

Mr. KING. Let that bill go over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be passed over, 

The bill (S. 2401) providing for the compensation of retired 
warrant officers and enlisted men of the Army, Navy, and 
Marine Corps, or any other service or department created by or 
under the jurisdiction of the United States Government, and 
warrant officers and enlisted men of the Reserve Corps of the 
Army and Navy, was announced as next in order. 

Mr. KING. Let that bill go over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 2299) to validate the payment of commutation of 
quarters, heat, and light under the act of April 16, 1918, and 
of rental and subsistence allowances under the act of June 10, 
1922, was announced as next in order. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Let that bill go over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 2149) to facilitate and simplify the work of the 
Forest Service, United States Department of Agriculture, and 
to promote reforestation was announced as next in order, 

Mr. KING. Let that bill go over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 2150) to authorize arrests by officers and em- 
ployees of the Department of Agriculture in certain cases and 


The bill will be passed 


to amend section 62 of the act of March 4, 1909, entitled “An 
act to codify, revise, and amend the penal laws of the United 
States,” was announced as next in order, 

Mr. KING. Let that bill go over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 2151) to increase the subsistence and per diem 
allowances of certain officers and employees of the Department 
of Agriculture was announced as next in order. 

Mr. KING. Let that bill go over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 56) for the allowance of certain claims for in- 
demnity for spoliations by the French prior to J uly 31, 1801, as 
3 by the Court of Claims, was announced as next in 
order. 

Mr. CURTIS. Let that bill go over, Mr. President. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 3091) declaring an emergency in respect of cer- 
tain agricultural commodities, to promote equality between agri- 
cultural commodities and other commodities, and for other pur- 
poses, Was announced as next in order, 

Mr. BRUCE. Let that bill go over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be passed over. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, the bill te which objection has 
just been made was one which I introduced last year. I haye 
recently introduced a bill in a modified form, and I move that 
the Senate bill 3091 be indefinitely postponed. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

The bill (H. R. 7111) to promote American agriculture by 
making more extensively available and by expanding the serv- 
ice now rendered by the Department of Agriculture in gather- 
ing and disseminating information regarding agricultural pro- 
duction, competition, and demand in foreign countries in pro- 
moting the sale of farm products abroad, and in other ways, 
Was announced as next in order, 

Mr. BRUCE. Let that bill go over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Dill will be passed over. 


CAPT, DAVID M’D. SHEARER 


The bill (S. 1638) authorizing the Court of Claims to adjudi- 
cate the claim of Capt. David McD. Shearer for compensation 
for the adoption and use and acquisition by the United States 
Government of his patented inventions was considered as in 
Committee of the Whole. 

The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the claim of Capt. David McD. Shearer for 
compensation for the adoption and use by the Government of the 
United States of certain inventions relating to reinforced concrete 
revetment and construction and laying of same, made by said David 
McD. Shearer, and for which letters patent of the United States, Nos. 
1,173,879, 1,173,880, and 1,229,152 were issned to him, be, and 
the same is hereby, referred to the Court of Claims, which court is 
hereby vested with jurisdiction in the premises, and whose duty it 
shall be to hear and determine, first, whether the said David McD. 
Shearer was the first and original inventor of the inventions deseribed 
in said letters patent or any of them; and if said court shall find 
he was such first and original inventor of any of the same; then to 
determine, second, what amount of compensation, if any, he is justly 
entitled to receive from the United States for the use of his said in- 
ventions, or any of them, either before or since the date of said let- 
ters patent, up to the time of adjudication, and for a full and entire 
transfer of said several patents to the United States; and in de- 
termining the amount of compensation, if any, for the use of said in- 
ventions and transfer of said patents, the court shall take into con- 
sideration, as bearing on the question of reducing or increasing such 
compensation if, and so far as, the facts may warrant, the facts, if 
proved, that while the said David McD. Shearer was engaged in per- 
fecting the inventions he was in the service of the United States as a 
junior engineer superintendent in charge of willow-bank revetment 
coustruction under the Mississippi River Commission, and whether and 
if at all, to what extent said inventions or any of them were dis- 
covered or developed during the working hours of his Government 
service, and to what extent his said inventions for protection of river 
channels and banks differ from the methods previously used in ma- 
terial, method of laying, permanency, and value, and whether and, if 
at all, to what extent the expense of making experiments, trials, and 
tests for the purpose of perfecting said inventions was paid by the 
United States, and if any such expense was incurred by the United 
States, whether and, if at all, to what extent the United States re- 
ceived compensation for such expense. 

Either party may appeal to the Supreme Court of the United States 
upon any such question where appeals now lie in other cases, arising 
during the progress of the hearing of said claim, and from any judg- 
ment in said case, at any time within 90 days after the rendition 
thereof; and any judgment rendered in fayor of the claimant shall be 
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paid in the same manner as other judgments of the said Court of 
Claims; and the payment of such judgment shall vest the full and 
absolute right to said patents, and each of them, in the United States. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

BILLS PASSED OVER 


The bill (S. 626) to prevent the sale of cotton and grain in 
future markets, was announced as next in order. 

Mr. KING. Let that bill go over, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be passed 
over, 

The bill (S. 1230) to amend section 11 of the act entitled “An 
act for the retirement of public-school teachers in the District 
of Columbia,” approved January 15, 1920, was announced as 
next in order. 

Mr. KING. Let that bill go over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore, The bill will be passed 
over. 

The bill (S. 1642) to provide for the purchase and sale of 
farm products was announced as next in order. 

Mr. DIAL. Let that bill go over. t 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be passed 
over. 

The bill (S. 2570) to provide for the establishment, opera- 
tion, and maintenance of foreign trade zones in ports of entry of 
the United States, to expedite and encourage foreign commerce, 
and for other purposes, was announced as next in order. 

Mr. KING. Let that bill go over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 2155) to amend and modify the war risk insur- 
ance act was announced as next in order. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Let that bill go over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be passed over. 


FLAGSTAFF AT FORT SUMTER 


The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 87) authorizing the erection 
of a flagstaff at Fort Sumter, and for other purposes, was an- 
nounced as next in order. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Let that go over. : 

Mr, PEPPER. May I ask the Senator from Alabama to 
withdraw his objection for a moment? 

Mr. HEFLIN. I should like to inquire of the Senator from 
Pennsylvania if he is the Senator who objected to the considera- 
tion of my resolution? : 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The joint resolution being 
objected to will go over. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I withdraw the objection, Mr. President. 

Mr. PEPPER. Is the Senator from Alabama interrogating 
me? 

Mr. HEFLIN. I withdraw my objection. I was interrogat- 
ing the Senator from Pennsylvania in order to ascertain if he 
was the Senator from Pennsylvania who objected to my resolu- 
tion. I understand that he was not the one, and therefore I 
withdraw my objection. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the joint resolution, which was 
read, as follows: 


Resolved, etc., That the Secretary of War is authorized and directed 
to select a suitable site and to permit the executors of the estate of 
Eliza Mackintosh Clinch Anderson Lawton to erect on public grounds 
of the United States at Fort Sumter, Charleston, S. C., a flagstaff, 
with appropriate landscape and architectural setting, and to place 
in connection therewith a memorial commemorating the defense of 
the fort by Gen. Robert Anderson. The design and materials of 
the flagstaff and memorial shall be subject to the approval of the 
Secretary of War, with the advice of the Commission of Fine Arts, 
The United States shall be put to no expense in or by the erection 
of such flagstaff and memorial. Upon completion thereof the Secre- 
tary of War is authorized and directed to accept, on behalf of the 
United States, the flagstaff aud memorial, in lieu of the legacy in 
the will of Eliza Mackintosh Clinch Anderson Lawton, providing 
for the erection of a statue of Gen, Robert Anderson at Fort 
Sumter. 

Sec. 2. That the superintendent of the United States Military 
Academy at West Point is authorized and directed (a) to accept 
from a duly appointed trustee the annual income of the sum of 
$3,000, the amount bequeathed to the United States by the will 
of Eliza Mackintosh Clinch Anderson Lawton for the purpose of 
keeping in order and adorning the graves in the plots of her family 
in the West Point Cemetery, and (b) to expend such income for the 
purposes specified in the will. The aeceptance of such income shall 
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be in lieu of acceptance of the bequest to the United States of the 
principal sum of $3,000 as provided by the will of Eliza Mackintosh 
Clinch Anderson Lawton, 


The joint resolution was reported to the Senate without 
amendment, ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 

Mr. DIAL, Mr. President, I did not want the joint resolution 
which was just passed finally acted on. My colleague, the 
senior Senator from South Carolina [Mr. Sarr], is not here, 
and he has been objecting to that resolution. I ask that the 
resolution go over, and request the Senator from Pennsylvania 
to call it up in the morning when my colleague will be present. 

Mr. ROBINSON. I desire to ask the Senator from South 
Carolina whether he refers to Senate Joint Resolution 87? 

Mr. DIAL. Yes. 

Mr. PEPPER. The joint resolution has been passed. 

s ate: KING, What disposition was made of the joint reso- 
ution? x 

yeas PRESIDENT pro tempore. The joint resolution was 
passed. 

Mr. DIAL. I ask that the vote by which the joint resolu- 
tion was passed may be reconsidered. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from South 
Carolina moyes to reconsider the vote by which the joint reso- 
lution was passed. : 

Mr. BRUCE. Mr. President, is that debatable? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question can not arise 
at the present moment. The Senator from South Carolina 
enters his motion to reconsider the vote by which the joint 
resolution was passed. 

we WADSWORTH. Mr. President, a parliamentary in- 
quiry. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from New 
York will state his inquiry. . 

Mr. WADSWORTH. When will the motion to reconsider 
be considered? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
New York refer to Senate Joint Resolution 87, authorizing 
the erection of a flagstaff at Fort Sumter, and for other 
purposes? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Yes. When will the motion to recon- 
sider the vote by which it was passed be considered? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair only knows that 
it can not be considered at this time, because the Senate is 
operating under a unanimous-consent agreement. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I did not know but that the President 
pro tempore could tell me when it could be cons dered. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore, The Chair will decide that 
question when it arises, 


* BILLS PASSED OVER 


The bill (S. 2284) to provide for the construction of certain 
public buildings in the District of Columbia was announced as 
next in order. 

SEVERAL Senators. Let that bill go over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 3010) to amend the classification act of 1923, 
approved March 4, 1923, was announced as next in order. 

Mr. KING. Let that go over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Tlie bill will be passed over. 

The bill (H. R. 6896) to amend an act entitled The classifi- 
cation act of 1923,” approved March 4, 1923, was announced as 
next in order. 

Mr. KING. Let that go over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be passed over, 

HARRIMAN GEOGRAPHIC CODE SYSTEM 

The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 41) authorizing a joint com- 
mittee of both Houses to investigate the Harriman geographic 
code system now in use by the War Department, with a view 
to ascertaining the adaptability and application of said system 
in the several executive departments and administrative 
branches of the Government and to rendering a just compensa- 
tion to the owner thereof, was announced as next in order. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
present consideration of this joint resolution? 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator from 
New Hampshire, who reported the resolution, to explain what 
it means? 

Mr. MOSES. Yes. The Harriman code to which the joint 
resolution refers is a system of bookkeeping which has been 
employed in some of the departments of the Government, in 
which it has proved to be very effective, but, inasmuch as it 
happens to a copyrighted system, it can not be extended 
without further investigation. Therefore, this joint resolution 
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was introduced. I am sorry the senior Senator from Alabama 
[Mr. Unperwoop] is not present, because he has much more 
interest in the matter than have I, but, briefly, I can say to 
the Senator from Florida that the purpose of the joint resolu- 
tion is to have investigations made, without expense by an 
existing Government agency, to ascertain whether the sys- 
tem can be applied in other executive departments with the 
ensuing economy in operation. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I have no objection to the consideration 
of the joint resolution. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of 
the Whole, proceeded to consider the joint resolution, which 
was read, as follows: 


Resolved, etc., That the President of the Senate appoint three Mem- 
bers of the Senate and the Speaker of the House three Members of the 
House, who shall constitute a Select Joint Committee on the Harriman 
Geographie Code System. 

It shall be the duty of the committee— 

1. To consider whether or not the use of the said system should be 
extended to and adopted by the other executive departments and 
administrative branches of the Government, and just compensation 
paid to the owner thereof for the use of said system. 

2. To investigate and report upon the fitness, utility, adaptability, . 
and application of said system to the several executive departments and 
administrative branches of the Government, and among other uses, 
particularly to consider the possible benefits and advantages to be | 
derived from the use of said system as applied to— 

(a) Interstate Commerce Commission, in connection with— 

The carrying out of the requirements of the transportation act, 
1920, with respect to the consideration and adoption of a plan for the 
consolidation of the raliway properties of the continental United States | 
into a limited number of systems, which plan shall preserve competi- 
tion “as full as possible, and wherever practicable, the existing routes 
and channels of trade and commerce shall be maintained“; 

As a means to determine accurately distances coyered by the routes 
of public carriers and of checking the accuracy of mileage tariffs and 
compliance by carriers with orders of the Interstate Commerce Com- | 
mission ; i 


Alaskan Engineering Commission— 

As an aid in the selection and construction of roads in Alaska, and 
the collection and dissemination in popular form of information of 
value to the public. 

(g) Department of Agriculture, in connection with— 

Bureau of Farm Management— 

As a means of opening and enlarging markets for sale of agricul- 
tural products. 

Bureau of Soils— 

As a means of collecting, indexing, and correlating information 
shown on its soil maps as to relative kinds and qualities of soll. 

Bureau of Publice Lands and Rural Engineering 

As a means of scientifically locating, selecting, and comparing 
primary roads, and justly distributing public funds appropriated for 
the building of National and State highway systems; and as a means 
of 3 useful and accurate information to travelers on said 
roads. 

(h) Department of the Navy, in connection with 

Bureau of Navigation 

As a means for indexing, coordinating, and correlating the charts 
of the Hydrographic Office. $ 

(i) Department of State, in connection with 

The Consular Service 

As a means of collecting and correlating trade facts of general value 
to industry and commerce, 

(J) The Post Office Department, in connection with 

The making of accurate parcel-post geographs and a more adequate, 
useful, and economic method of stating parcel-post rates; 

The scientific laying out of rural routes in accordance with con- 
trolling geographical conditions; 

The development of a scientific method of distribution of service 
according to counties; : 

The ascertainment of correct distances and the checking of rates of 
pay for transportation of mail; 

The arrangement of competitive routes as required by law to be 
observed in letting bids for Rural Delivery Service. 

3. That if, after investigation, the committee shall be of the opinion 
that the acquisition of sald system or the use thereof by the United 
States Government would promote the efficiency and economy of opera- 


As a means for the publication of passenger and other distance tion and administration of the executive departments and the admin- 


tariffs ; 

As a means to determine operating routes, with a view to greater 
traffic density, and to minimize embargoes, 

(h) The United States Shipping Board and Emergency Fleet Cor- | 
poration, in connection with— | 

The location of world trade routes, and the collection and correlation 
of information of valve in obtaining and retaining control of said 
routes, | 

(e) Federal Trade Commission— 

As a means of disclosing the strategy of prodyction, distribution, 
and markets. 

(d) The Treasury Department, as an adequate and suitable means— 

For distributing public funds accurately and in accordance with 
law; 

For checking and auditing public expenditures for transportation 
and other purposes ; 

For making and checking appraisals of land in the Federal Farm 
Loan Bureau; i 

For justly and accurately. dividing the country into Federal reserve | 
districts according to the convenience and customary course of busi- 
ness, as required by law. 

(e) The Department of Commerce, in connection with— | 

The Bureau of the Census— 

As a scientific means of taking and reading the census in com- 
parable areas in combination with political areas which are not | 
comparable ; 

As a scientific means for correlating and unlocking the information 
in the census reports so as to make it of greater benefit to the public, 

Coast and Geodetic Survey— 

As an indexing system for its maps and for the accurate deter- 
mination, comparison, and correlation of geographical facts as now 
compiled by said bureau. 

Burean of Foreign and Domestic Commerce— 

As a means for locating world trade routes according to controlling 
commercial, industrial, and geographical facts. | 

{f} Department of the Interior, in connection with— : 

The General Land Office— 

As an additional means of indexing existing map system for general / 
public use and reference, : 

Bureau of Education l 

As a means for disseminating geographica? knowledge of great 
public interest in simple and concise form. * 

Geological Survey 

As a means of indexing, coordinating, and correlating its map 
system. 


— 


committee may from time to time require. 


istrative branches of the Government, the value of said invention or 

| system, or the use thereof to the United States Government shall be 
| appraised, and just compensation for said system, or the use thereof, 
determined in a fair and impartial manner, 

4. The officers and employees. of any executive department or ad- 
ministrative branch of the Government shall, if called upon to do so, 
make a report to said committee on the Harriman geographic code 
system, and shall furnish to the committee such information as the 
The committee is authorized 
to employ such experts and other employees to render such assistance 
as the committee may require in the investigation herein provided for, 
who shall receive such compensation as the committee may determine 
to be just and reasonable. 


The joint resolution was reported to the Senate without 
amendment, ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 

The preamble was agreed to, 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Representatives by Mr. Halti- 
gan, one of its clerks, announced that the Speaker had affixed 
his signature to the following enrolled bills, and they were 
thereupon signed by the President pro tempore: 

H. R. 5236. An act for the relief of Mrs, M. J. Adams; 

H. R. 5261. An act to repeal and reenact chapter 100, 1914, 
Public, No. 108, to provide for the restoration of Fort McHenry 
in the State of Maryland, and its permanent preservation as a 
national park and perpetual national memorial shrine as the 
birthplace of the immortal Star-Spangled Banner, written 
by Francis Scott Key, for the appropriation of the necessary 
funds, and for other purposes; and 

H. R. 12300. An act to amend section 281 of the revenue act 
of 1924. 

CIVIL WAR MILITARY TELEGRAPH CORPS 


The bill (S. 1535) granting relief to persons who served in 
the Military Telegraph Corps of the Army during the Civil 
War was announced as next in order. 

Mr. DIAL. Let that bill go over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be passed 


| over. 


PERMANENT COURT OF INTERNATIONAL JUSTICE 
The resolution (S. Res. 234) advising the adherence of the 
United States to the existing Permanent Court of International 
Justice, with certain amendments, was announced as next in 
order, 
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Mr. KING. Mr. President, this resolution, as I understand, 
was offered by the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. PEPPER]. 
If the Senator would consent to the substitution of the resolu- 
tion which I offered some time ago, which was in harmony with 
the recommendation of President Harding and President Cool- 
idge, for this resolution which would take us into the World 
Court immediately, under the reservations suggested, I should 
be glad to offer the substitute and to ask that the resolution be 
then adopted. 

Mr. BORAH. I should not. I object. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
consideration of the resolution? 

Mr. KING. I object. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Objection is made. 

Mr. HARRISON. Who objected to the consideration of the 
resolution? Was there objection made to its consideration? 

Mr, KING. I objected to the consideration of the resolution 
reported by the Senator from Pennsylvania, but the Senator 
from Idaho [Mr. Boram] objected to the substitute which I 
suggested, 

BILLS PASSED OVER 


The bill (S. 2913) for the establishment of migratory-bird 
refuges to furnish in perpetuity homes for migratory birds, 
the establishment of public shooting grounds to preserve the 
American system of free shooting, the provision of funds for 
establishing such areas, and the furnishing of adequate pro- 
tection for migratory birds, and for other purposes, was an- 
nounced as next in order. 

Mr. KING. Let that go over, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 3300) to fix the salaries of officers and em- 
ployees of the Court of Appeals of the District of Columbia, 
the Supreme Court of the District of Columbia, the United 
States Court of Claims, and the United States Court of Customs 
Appeals was announced as next in order, 

Mr. KING. Let that go over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be passed over. 


NATIONAL BANKING ASSOCIATIONS AND FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 


The bill (S. 8316) to amend an act entitled “An act to pro- 
vide for the consolidation of national banking associations,” 
approved November 7, 1918; to amend section 5136 as amended, 
section 5137, section 5188 as amended, section 5142, section 
5150, section 5155, section 5190, section 5200 as amended, section 
5202 as amended, section 5208 as amended, section 5211 as 
amended, of the Revised Statutes of the United States; and 
to amend section 9, section 13, section 22, and section 24 of the 
Federal reserve act, and for other purposes, was announced 
as next in order, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. That bill is the unfinished 
business. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, that bill is the Senate bill 
which corresponds to the House bill which is making such 
rapid progress toward its passage. I suggest that the Senate 
bill be indefinitely postponed. 

Mr. ROBINSON. I suggest to the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania that he wait until he sees what occurs to the House bill. 

Mr. PEPPER. I thought, Mr. President, that if I indefinitely 
postponed the Senate bill, the Senate probably would take care 
of the House bill. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, the bill 
will be indefinitely postponed. 

BILLS, ETC., PASSED OVER 


The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 109) proposing an amendment 
to the Constitution of the United States relative to the adoption 
of amendments thereto was announced as next in order. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Let that go over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The joint resolution will be 
passed over. ; 

The bill (S. 1187) to commission Capt. William Rees Rush 
as a rear admiral on the retired list of the Navy was announced 
as next in order. 

Mr. KING. Let that go over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be passed 
over. 

The bill (H. R. 7269) to authorize and direct the Secretary 
of War to transfer certain materials, machinery, and equipment 
to 1 Department of Agriculture was announced as next in 
order, 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, unless there is some reason for 
the passage of that bill, I am disposed to ask that it go over. 
I withhold any objection for the moment. 

Mr. PITTMAN, Mr. President, is that the bill that transfers 
machinery for road building? 


Mr. HEFLIN. Yes. That bill is all right, I think. 

Mr. KING. Of course, if the Senator from New York is in 
favor of this bill 

Mr. WADSWORTH. With the committee amendments, 
There are committee amendments, 

Mr. KING. I want to say that we have transferred to the 
various States millions of dollars worth of machinery, and my 
information is that a great deal of it has been wasted. I am 
not in favor of this indiscriminate transfer of property of the 
Government 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, I want to say to the Senator 
from Utah that this machinery in the possession of the Gov- 
ernment is that which the Government is not using, and it can 
be used very well in the States for road construction, and I 
think it ought to be utilized. 

Mr. DIAL. Otherwise, it will rust out. It will be of no 
value. I hope the bill will pass. 

Mr. KING. Let us see what the amendments are, I will 
withhold my objection for a moment. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I suggest that this bill does not transfer 
the material to the States. It transfers it to the Department 
of Agriculture. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. And from the Department of Agri- 
eulture it goes to the States. The committee amendments 
have both been adopted at a prior calling of the calendar. 
The Committee on Military Affairs reported the bill with 
amendments, and, of course, I have no objection to its passage 
in that form. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. WATSON. What are the amendments? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendments of the 
committee will be stated. 

The Cuter CLERK. On page 2, line 2, the committee amend- 
ment strikes out the words “thousand five,” so as to read 
“one hundred five-ton caterpillar tractors”: and on line 3 the 
committee amendment strikes out “four” and inserts “ one,” 
so as to read “and one thousand motor trucks.” 

Mr. WADSWORTH. The bill as it passed the House pro- 
vided for the transfer of 1,500 caterpillar tractors, with all 
tools and spare parts. As the War Department only owned 
1,507 altogether, we thought it wise to cut down that number. 

Mr. WATSON. To what? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. To 100. The House bill provided for 
the transfer of 4,000 motor trucks of three-quarters of a ton to 
5 tons capacity, and as the War Department to-day has not 
over 5,000 trucks serviceable for use altogether, we thought we 
had better cut down the number. 

Mr. HEFLIN. How much did you cut that down? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Down to 1,000. 

Mr. KING. I object to the bill, Mr. President. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be passed over, 

The bill (S. 3372) to provide safeguards for future Federal 
irrigation development, and an equitable adjustment of existing 
accounts on Federal irrigation projects, and for other pur- 

was announced as next in order. 

Mr. DIAL. Let that go over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be passed over. 

The resolution (S. Res. 223) authorizing the appointment of 
a special committee to investigate the Federal farm loan sys- 
tem and the Federal Farm Loan Board was announced as next 
in order. 

Mr. WILLIS. Let that go over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The resolution will be 
passed over. = 

The bill (S. 386) to amend section 5 of the United States 
cotton futures act, approved August 11, 1916, as amended, was 
announced as next in order. 

Mr. MOSES. Let that go over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 3197) to amend section 5 of the United States 
cotton futures act to enable the buyer of a cotton futures con- 
tract to demand actual delivery in fulfillment thereof prior to 
the close of the delivery month was announced as next in 
order. r 

Mr. MOSES. Let that go over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 3445) to provide for the reorganization and 
more effectiye coordination of the executive branch of the 
Government, to create the department of education and relief, 
and for other purposes, was announced as next in order. 

Mr. WADSWORTH and Mr. MOSES. Let that go over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be passed over. 

WYNONA A. DIXON 


The bill (S. 594) for the relief of Wynona A. Dixon was 
announced as next in order. 
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Mr. KING. Let that go over. 
Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President 


Mr. KING. I withdraw the objection. 
Mr. SHEPPARD. The Senator from Utah withdraws his 
objection? 


Mr. KING. I do; yes. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of 
the Whole, proceeded to consider the bill, which was read, as 
follows: 


Be it enacted, ete., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he 
is hereby, authorized and directed to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the sum of $7,666.67 to Wynona 
A, Dixon, that being the value of certain of her property seized and 
appropriated by the military forces of the United States during the 
late Civil War, as found by the Court of Claims and reported in 
Senate Document No. 333, Sixty-first Congress, first session. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 

PHILIP T. POST 

The bill (S. 2033) for the relief of Philip T. Post was con- 
sidered as in Committee of the Whole, and was read as fol- 
lows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he 
is hereby, authorized and directed to pay, out of any money in the 
„Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the sum of $383.63 to Philip 
T. Post in compensation for the reporting of Army general courts- 
martial, 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

CALEB ABER 


The bill (H. R. 1589) for the relief of Caleb Aber, was con- 
sidered as in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


‘BILLS PASSED OVER 


The bill (H. R. 21) to amend the patent and trade-mark 
laws, and for other purposes, was announced as next in order. 

Mr, DILL. Let that go over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 615) for the relief of Grover Ashley, was an- 
nounced as next in order. 

Mr. KING. Let that go over 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 3327) to provide for the cooperative marketing 
of agricultural commodities was announced as next in order. 

Mr. KING. Let that go over. That is a very important 
bill, and I doubt whether we can consider it under the five- 
minute rule. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It is a bill to provide for 
cooperative marketing. 

BEVERAL Senators. Let it go over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 2646) to provide for the expeditious and prompt 
settlement, mediation, conciliation, and arbitration of disputes 
between carriers and their employees and subordinate ofticials, 
and for other purposes, was announced as next in order. 

SEVERAL Senators. Let that go over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be passed over. 
The bill (H. R. 7558) to authorize the payment of an in- 
demnity to the Government of Norway on account of losses 
sustained by the owners of the Norwegian steamship Haasel as 
the result of a collision between that steamship and the 
American steamship Ausable, was announced as next in order. 

Mr. MOSES. Let that go over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 2844) to place the agricultural industry on a 
sound commercial basis, to encourage agricultural cooperative 
e and for other purposes, was announced as next in 
order. 

Mr. BRUCE and Mr. KING. Let that go over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore, The bill will be passed over. 


COUNCIL ON DISTRICT UNIVERSITIES AND COLLEGES 

The bill (S. 3278) to establish a council on universities and 
colleges in the District of Columbia, and fo: other purposes, 
was announced as next in order. 

ne COPELAND. I move that that bill be indefinitely post- 
poned. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, that 
order will be made. 


A 


BILL PASSED OVER 

The bill (S. 3459) to encourage and promote the sale and ex- 
port of agricultural products grown within the United States 
was announced as next in order. 

Mr. BRUCE. Let that go over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be passed over. 

"CITY OF NEW YORK 

The resolution (S. Res. 227) to authorize an adjustment of 
the claim of the city of New York for expenses incurred on 
behalf of the United States during the Civil War, was an- 
nounced as next in order. 

Mr. DIAL. Let that go over. 

Mr. COPHLAND. Mr. President, I hope my friend from 
South Carolina will withdraw his objection. It is proposed 
only to audit the claim. It does not involve the expenditure 
of any money. I hope the Senator will be good to me in these 
final days of the session. 

Mr. DIAL. Mr. President, it is pretty hard to resist the 
Senator from New York. If the resolution does not involve 
the expenditure of any money and is a matter of gratification 
to him, while I do not see much good that it will do, I will 
withdrawethe objection. 

Mr. COPELAND. I thank the Senator very much. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
consideration of the resolution? 

There being no objection, the Senate proceeded to consider 
the ‘resolution, which had been reported from the Committee 
on Claims with an amendment, on page 1, line 2, after the 
words “directed to,” to strike out “adjust and,“ so as to make 
the resolution read: 


Resolved, That the Comptroller General of the United States be, and 
he is hereby, authorized and directed to audit the claim of the city of 
New York for expenses incurred by said city in aiding to suppress the 
insurrection against the United States during the years 1861 to 1865, 
and in making said audit the provision of the act of Congress of 
July 27, 1861 (12 Stat. L. p. 276), as interpreted and applied by the 
Supreme Court of the United States in the case of the State of New 
York against the United States, decided January 6, 1896 (160 U. 8. 
Repts. p. 598), shall be applied by the said Comptroller General, and 
report the amount so ascertained to the Senate for consideration, 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The resolution, as amended, was agreed to. 


BILLS, ETC., PASSED OVER 


The bill (S. 3394) to ‘amend section 26 of the interstate 
commerce act, as amended, as announced as next in order. 

Mr. KING. I should like some explanation of that bill. 

SEVEBAL Senators. Let it go over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be passed over. 

The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 118) to authorize the United 
States Shipping Board to adjust the claim of the Near East 
Relief, was announced as next in order. 

Mr. PEPPER. Let that go over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Joint resolution will be 
passed over. 

The resolution (S. Res. 271) authorizing preparation of com- 
pilation of Indian laws and treaties, was announced as next 
in order, 

Mr. CURTIS. Let that go over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The resolution will be passed 
over. 

VALUATION OF COMMON CARRIERS 


The resolution (S. Res. 283) favoring the allotment of suffi- 
cient funds to the Interstate Commerce Commission to enable 
it to carry on the work of valuation of common carriers was 
announced as next in order. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The author of that resolu- 
tion asks that it be indefinitely postponed; and, without objec- 
tion, it will be so ordered. 

BILES, ‘ETO,, PASSED OVER 

The bill (H. R. 5481) to provide for the carrying out of the 
award of the National War Labor Board of July 31, 1918, in 
fayor of certain employees of the Bethlehem Steel Co., Beth- 
lehem, Pa., was announced as next in order. 

Mr. DIAL. Let that go over. 

Mr. ‘PEPPER. “Mr. President, will the Senator withhold 
his objection for a moment? 

Mr. DIAL. With pleasure. 

Mr. PEPPER. I hope the Senator will not press his objec- 
tion at this stage of the session. This bill has come up a 
number of times upon ‘the calendar, and the Senator has ob- 
jected on each occasion. He has had an ample opportunity to 
consider the merits of the proposal. I venture to hope that he 
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will allow it to pass now, as otherwise we shall have no oppor- 
tunity, in all probability, to vote upon a measure which in- 
volves the welfare of a very great number of people. It pro- 
vides for carrying out the award of our own War Labor Board 
in favor of a great company of American workingmen. I hope 
the Senator will withhold his objection. 

Mr. DIAL. Mr. President, I should like to do so, but I 
have studied the claim most thoroughly, and it is without merit, 
as I see it, Therefore I shall have to ask that it go over, I 
am sorry I can not accommodate the Senator. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Objection is made, and the 
bill will be over. 

The bill (H. R. 9093) declaring pistols, revolvers, and other 
firearms capable of being concealed on the person nonmailable 
and providing penalty, was announced as next in order. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts and other Senators. Let 
that go over, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (H. R. 4448) authorizing establishment of rural 
routes of from 36 to 75 miles in length, was announced as next 
in order. 

Mr. KING. Let that go over. i 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President, I hope the objector will 
withhold the objection to this bill. It is quite an important 
bill, though it is not a very long one. Its passage is requested 
by the Postmaster General, and it is almost necessary that we 
have some such legislation because of the state of existing 
law. The bill is to give the Postmaster General authority to 
establish routes between the maximum horse-drawn route of 
36 miles and the minimum motor-vehicle route of 50 to 75 
miles. He has no power, under existing law, to establish any 
route between the 36-mile route and the 50-mile route, that 
being the minimum motor-vehicle route. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, may I say to the Senator that 
I understand that the Post Office Committee, of which he is 
chairman but will not be after the 4th of March, during the 
summer intends to make very extensive inyestigations in re- 
gard to all matters connected with the Post Office Department 
and the Postal Service and the postal operations. Undoubtedly 
this question and all other matters relating to the mail service 
will be investigated; and it seems to me that to take up this 
question in piecemeal will be unwise and impolitic. I hope, 
therefore, that the Senator will not appeal to me to withdraw 
the objection. 3 0 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President, if the Senator persists in 
his objection, of course, I can not ask for the consideration of 
the bill. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator objects, and 
the bill will be passed over. 

The bill (H. R. 5083) for the relief of John A. Bingham was 
announced as next in order. 

Mr. KING. Let that go over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be passed over. 


HALLER NUTT, DECEASED 


The bill (S. 2603) for the relief of the legal representative of 
the estate of Haller Nutt, deceased, was announced as next in 
order: 

Mr. BRUCE. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator rise to 
object? 

Mr. BRUCE. No. While there is no objection, yet at the 
same time the amount involved in this bill is so large that 
I feel that I ought to call the attention of the Senate to it, 
so that if any Senator feels disposed to object he can object. 

Mr. KING. I withhold the objection to have an explanation 
from the Senator. 

Mr. BRUCE. The Senator did not object at first. I was 
going to make the explanation anyhow, because I felt it was 
due to the Senate. 

This bill authorizes the payment of $131,000 to the estate of 
Haller Nutt. The circumstances which surround this case are 
quite remarkable. 

Haller Nutt was a Mississippi and a Louisiana planter dur- 
ing the Civil War, and he was loyal to the Union. Of course, 
I should be very slow to accept that conelusion, considering 
his environment and his tion and what not; but it is 
an undoubted, unquestionable fact that he was loyal to the 
Union, and among the papers in this case there is a certificate 
to his loyalty and fidelity to the Union from no less a person 
than Gen. Ulysses S. Grant, and also from some four or five 
other Union officers who were in command in that part of the 
South. He had been a very strong Union man before the 
Civil War, and when the Civil War came along he sided with 
the Union, and a military safeguard was issued to him for the 


protection of his property; but while one of the commanding 
forces of the United States was in possession of a gin mill 
or house that belonged to him on his plantation this ginhouse 
was destroyed, and the gin mill along with it, and 700 baleg 
of cotton. 

Now, Mr. President, all I ask is that Senators treat this 
matter seriously. I am the son of an old Confederate captain; 
and if I had approached this case with any bias, it might well 
have been with a bias created by that fact; but of course I 
knew that it was my duty to approach it with no bias of any 
sort. 

My mind was far more open to suspicion and distrust, when 
I came to examine the facts in this case, than to any contrary 
feeling. But one can not read the testimony in this case with- 
out being satisfied that this man was absolutely loyal to the 
Union; that a safeguard was issued to him for the protection 
of his property; that his ginhouse and his 700 bales of cotton 
were destroyed while they were in the actual possession of the 
Union forces; and that in the belief not only of three or four 
other commanding officers of the United States Army in that 
part of the world but in the belief of Gen. Ulysses S. Grant he 
was a faithful and loyal citizen of the United States during the 
Civil War. 

The papers in this case also disclose the fact that this prop- 
erty was carefully appraised, at. the suggestion of General 
Grant himself, as I recollect, and this valuation placed on this 
ginhouse and gin mill and these 700 bales of cotton. 

The estate of Haller Nutt, on account of the destruction of 
various other items of property, has already been paid by the 
Government. Through two appropriations made by Congress 
considerable sums of money were paid the estate for the de- 
struction of other items of property, but the value of this gin 
house and mill, and of the 700 bales of cotton, was ascertained 
at the same time that the value of the other property was 
fixed, for which the estate of Haller Nutt has been paid under 
acts of Congress. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, may I interrupt the Senator? 

Mr. BRUCE. Certainly. 

Mr. KING. I understand that this matter was referred to 
the Court of Claims, and that the Court of Claims made find- 
ings in 1915. 

Mr. BRUCE. It did. te 

Mr. KING. Why has Congress not made an appropriation 
prior to this? 

Mr. BRUCE. One has to be a member of the Committee on 
Claims to realize that it might well not have reported a claim 
favorably, and yet no inference of any kind unfavorable to the 
claimant could be justly drawn. I care nothing about this 
claim, absolutely nothing, personally, but it became my duty to 
investigate it, and I investigated it with the utmost thorough- 
ness. I presented quite a lengthy report on the claim to the 
Comimttee on Claims of the Senate, which was most carefully 
considered, and fully discussed. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The time of the Senator has 
expired. 3 

Mr. BRUCE. This favorable recommendaton has been unan- 
imously made by the committee. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the bill was considered as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole, and was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, ete., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he 
is hereby, authorized and directed to pay to the legal representative 
of Haller Nutt, deceased, late of Natchez, Miss., out of any money in 
the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the sum of $131,328, due 
the estate of the said Haller Nutt for one mill and 700 bales of cotton 
taken for use by the United States military authorities, in compliance 
with the findings of the Court of Claims reported to Congress Feb- 
ruary 18, 1915. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. : 

AMENDMENT OF TRADING WITH THE ENEMY ACT 


Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President, sometime ago I objected to 
the consideration of Senate bill 916, to amend the trading with 
the enemy act. I subsequently withdrew my objection, but at 
that time the Senator from Alabama objected. I am advised 
that he is now willing to withdraw his objection. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I withdraw my objection. 

Mr. WILLIS. I ask unanimous consent, therefore, that we 
return to the consideration of that bill, Order of Business 1288. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection? 
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There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of 
the Whole, proceeded to consider the bill, which was read, as 
follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That section 9 of the trading with the enemy act, 
as amended, is amended by inserting between paragraphs (3) and (4) 
of subsection (b) of section 9 a new paragraph, to read as follows: 

“3. (a) An individual who was at such time a citizen or subject 
of Germany, Austria, Hungary, or Austria-Hungary, and that the 
money or other property involved, or the principal thereof, was earned 
by such individual while a bona fide resident of the United States 
and where such individual shall be a bona fide resident of the United 
States at the time of the return of his money or other property to 
him; or" 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 

BILLS PASSED OVER 


The bill (S. 1931) amending the Army appropriation act ap- 
proved July 9, 1918, providing for appointment and retirement 
of officers of the Medical Reserve Corps, or contract surgeons, 
Was announced as next in order. 

Mr. KING. Let that go over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 3772) to authorize the reduction of and to fix 
the rate of interest to be paid by carriers upon notes or other 
evidences of indebtedness heretofore issued under the pro- 
visions of section 207 of the transportation act, 1920, or section 
210 of said act, as amended by an act approved June 5, 1920, 
was announced as next in order. 

Mr. BROOKHART. At the request of the Senator from Ne- 
braska [Mr. Howe tt], I object to the bill. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 3682) for the relief of M. Barde & Sons (Inc.), 
Portland, Oreg., waS announced as next in order. 

Mr. KING. May I inquire, reserving the right to object, 
why this claim was not referred to the Court of Claims, as is 
usual where there are evidences of collision or cases of mari- 
time accident? 

Mr. ROBINSON, Let the bill go over. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Yes; let it go over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 3314) granting pensions and increase of pensions 
to certain soldiers and sailors of the Civil and Mexican Wars 
and to certain widows, former widows, minor children, and 
helpless children of said soldiers and sailors, and to widows 
of the War of 1812, and to certain Indian war veterans and 
widows, and to certain Spanish war soldiers and widows, and 
certain maimed soldiers, and for other purposes, was announced 
as next in order. 

Mr. KING. Let that go over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (H. R. 11354) granting pensions and increase of pen- 
sions to certain soldiers and sailors of the Civil War and cer- 
tain widows and dependent children of soldiers and sailors of 
said war was announced as next in order. 

Mr. KING. Let that go over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be passed over. 

Mr. BURSUM. Mr. President 

Mr. KING. Over! 

Mr. BURSUM. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Objection has been made. 

Mr. BURSUM. I want to make an explanation. 

Mr. KING. Regular order! 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will report 
the next bill on the calendar. 

The bill (S. 3017) to establish a board of public welfare in 
and for the District of Columbia, to determine its functions, 
and for other purposes, Was announced as next in order, 

Mr. GERRY. Let that go over. 

Mr. BALL. Before we act on that, I would like to ask the 
Senator to withhold the objection. 

Mr. GERRY. I object. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Objection is made, and the 
bill will be passed over. 

The bill (H. R. 3933) for the purchase of the Cape Cod 
Canal property, and for other purposes, was announced as 
next in order. 

Mr. KING. Let that go over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Dill will be passed 
over. 

SETTLEMENT ON GOVERNMENT LAND IN IRRIGATION PROJECTS 


The bill (S. 4151) to provide for aided and directed settle- 
ment on Government land in irrigation projects was announced 
as next in order. 


Mr. BORAH, Mr. President, this is quite an important and 
lengthy bill, and I do not suppose we would want to pass it 
without some consideration, Has the bill been put upon the list 
by the steering committee? 

Mr, CURTIS. This is one of the bills. 

Mr. BORAH. It can not be considered to-night. 

Mr. McNARY. I may state to the Senator from Idaho that 
this bill received very careful study by the Committee on Recla- 
mation and: Irrigation, and the report on it was unanimous. 
It was considered by the steering committee and made a part 
of the program for this week's consideration by this body. I 
do not think it would require a long debate. I think the author 
of the bill, or the chairman of the committee, could explain it 
8 N very few minutes to the satisfaction of the Senator from 

aho. 

Mr. MOSES. May I ask if it is a portion of the program for 
agricultural relief for which the Senator from Idaho has been 
clamoring? 

Rei BORAH. No; it is not. It has not anything to do 
t. 

Mr. MOSES. I would rather have the opinion of the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture 

Mr. BORAH. The Committee on Agriculture can pass opin- 
ions on its affairs, but not on mine. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, I am curious to know if the 
able Senator from Idaho desires still to persist in his objection? 

Mr. BORAH. I will say that no later than two hours ago 
I received a communication in regard to this measure from two 
Members of the House of Representatives opposing it. I do not 
feel that I ain prepared to pass upon the question to-night. 

Mr. KENDRICK. May I ask the Senator to withhold his 
objection for just a moment? 

Mr. BORAH. I will withhold it, and I think if the bill shall 
be read to the Senate others will object besides myself. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The objection is withdrawn, 
and without objection the bill will be considered as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

PHILIP THOMAS COFFEY 

The bill (S. 2941) authorizing the President of the United 
States to appoint Philip T. Coffey to the position and rank of 
eaptain in the United States Army and immediately retire him 
with the rank and pay held by him at the time of his discharge, 
was announced as next in order. 

Mr. KING. Let that go over. 

Mr. COPELAND. If the Senator from Utah will withhold his 
objection for a moment, I will explain this bill. 

Captain Coffey was retired from the Army and an examining 
beard found that he had a slight irregularity of his heart action, 
That is all they found. Six months later the Veterans’ Bureau 
examined this man and found that he had chronic, pulmonary 
tuberculosis, active, advanced -pleurisy, with effusion, and. other 
complications. The only fair thing to do was to order this man 
before a retiring board for a reexamination, There was ap- 
parently a mistake made, as any layman can see. In six months’ 
time he would not have come back showing evidence of tuber- 
culosis in an advanced stage if he had not been suffering from 
it before. Therefore there must have been a mistake made, 
and in the interest of justice this man should be permitted to 
be brought before a retiring board and further action de- 
termined. 

Mr. KING. Was he an officer of the Regular Army? 

Mr. COPELAND. Of the Regular Army. 

Mr. KING. I withdraw the objection. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to con- 
sider the bill. 

The bill had been reported from the Committee on Military 
Affairs with an amendment to strike out all after the enacting 
clause and to insert: i 


That the President of the United States be, and he is hereby, 
authorized to summon Philip T. Coffey, formerly captain in the Corps 
of Engineers of the Regular Army of the United States, before a retir- 
ing board, to inquire, whether at the time of his honorable discharge, 
October 11, 1922, he was incapacitated for active service and whether 
such incapacity was the result of an incident of service and whether 
said discharge should have been made, and upon the result of such 
inquiry, the President is authorized to nominate and appoint, by and 
with the advice and consent of the Senate, the said Philip T. Coffey, 
a captain in the Corps of Engineers, and place him immediately there- 
after upon the retired list of the Army, with the same privileges and 
retired pay as are now or may hereafter be provided by law or regu- 
lation for officers of the Regular Army: Provided, That the said 
Philip T. Coffey shall not be entitled to any back pay or allowances, 
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The amendment was agreed to. | 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: “A bill for the relief 
of Philip Thomas Coffey.” 

PENSIONS AND INCREASE OF PENSIONS 


The bill (H. R. 11749) granting pensions and increase of pen- 
sions to certain soldiers and sailors of the Regular Army and 
Navy, and certain soldiers and sailors of wars other than the 
Civil War, and to widows of such soldiers and sailors, was an- 
nounced as next in order. 

Mr. DIAL. Let that go over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be passed over. 

DEVIN r. KELLY 
The bill (S. 2721) for the relief of Levin P. Kelly was an- 
nounced as next in order, 
Mr. KING. Reserving the right to object, I would like to 
have an explanation of the bill. | 

Mr. BRUCE. I will be glad to give an explanation. Kelly 
was the owner of a schooner plying on the Chesapeake Bay. 
While his schooner was moored at a wharf at Annapolis, a 
Naval Academy vessel ran into it and sank it. The schooner 
had a considerable amount of coal on board. The facts were 
investigated by the Navy Department, and the Secretary of the 
Navy ascertained the damages done to the schooner, pronounced 
fhe Naval Academy vessel ut fault, and recommended the pay- 
ment of the amount of damages received ‘by the claimant, 
namely, $6,000. It is a perfectly clear claim. 

Mr. KING. In view of the fact that such cases of collision 
are generally referred to the Court of Claims, why is a dif- 
ferent course being pursued with this claim? 

Mr. BRUCE. ‘Of course, it could ‘have been referred to the 
Court of Claims. The amount is small to begin with, how- 
ever, and the facts were simple. There was an investigation 
by a naval board of inquiry, and the Secretary of the Navy 
recommended the payment of the claim, so we thought that 
really nothing else was needed to establish the justice of the 
claim. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill, which was read, as fol- 
lows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
thereby, ‘authorized to pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise apprepriated, the sum of $6,000 to Levin P. Kelly, owner 
and captain of the schooner John Bradley, which was sunk on ihe 
25th day of July, 1922, by Goverument launch Wo. 1, of the United 
States Naval Academy, through the negligence of the Government. 


The bill was reported to fhe Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


MONUMENTAL STEVEDORE CO. 


The bill (S. 3645) for the relief of the Monumental Stevedore 
Co. was considered as in Committee of the Whole, and was 
read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the claim against the United States of the 
Monumental Stevedore Co., of Baltimore, Md., a corporation, or- 
ganized and existing under the laws of the State of Maryland, with 
its principal place of business in the city of Baltimore, State of Mary- 
land, owner of lighter No. 1, for damages alleged to have been caused 
by collision between the said lighter and United States tug Winnesim- ' 
met, in the Patapsco River on the 17th day of September, 1923, may 
be sued for by the Monumental Stevedore Co. in the United States 
Distriet Court for the District of Maryland, sitting as a court of 
admiralty, and acting under the rules governing such court, and said 
court shall have jurisdiction to hear and determine such a suit and to 
enter a judgment or decree for the amount of such damages, ff any 
shall be found to be due, against the United States in favor of the 
suid Monumental Stevedore Co., or against the Monumental Stevedore 
Co. in favor of the United States, upon the same principles and 
measures of liability as in like cases in admiralty between private 
parties, and with the same rights of appeal: Provided, That such 
notice of the suit shall be given to the Attorney General of the 
United States as may be provided by order of the said court, and it 
shall be the duty of the Attorney General to cause the United States 
attorney in such district te appear and defend for the United States: 
Provided further, That such suit shall be brought and commenced within 
four months from the date of the passage of this act. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
Hered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third, and 
passed, 

MECHANICS & METALS NATIONAL BANK 

The bill (H. R. 7118) for the relief of the Mechanics & 
Metals National Bank, successor to the New York Preduce Ex- 
change Bank, was considered as in Committee of the Whole, 
and was read. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


‘STREET RAILWAY ‘MERGER, DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
The bill (S. 4191) to permit the merger of street railway 


|| corporations operating in the District of Columbia, and for 


other purposes, was announced as next in order. 
Mr. BALL. Mr. President, the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. 
McKetiar] has objected to this bill in the past, but with the 


| amendments which I shall send to the desk he will not object. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to fhe 
consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
ess proceeded to consider the bill, which was read, as 
‘ollows: 


Be it enacted, eto., That any or all of the street railway companies 
operating in the District of Columbia be,.and they are hereby, author- 
ized and empowered to merge or consolidate, either by purchase or 
lease by one company of the properties, and/or stocks ur securities of 
any of the others, or by the formation of a new corporation to acquire 
the properties and/or stocks or securities and to succeed to the powers 
and obligations of-each or «ny of said companies under such terms and 
conditions as may be agreed upon by vote of a majority in amount of 
ithe stock of the respective corporations and as may be approved iby 
the Public Utilities Commission of the District of Columbia. Such 
new corporation shall be incorporated under the provisions of Sub- 
chapter TV, Chapter XVIII of the Code of Law of ‘the District of 
Columbia as far as applicable, with issues of stock at a stated par 
value and/or of no par value, as may be approved ‘by the Public 
Utilities Commission. 

Sec. 2. The inhibitions and restrictions contained in section 11 of 
the act of March 4, 1913 (commonly known as the antimerger law, 
Public, No. 435, 37 Stat. L. p. 1006), be, and the same are ‘hereby, 
removed so far, and only so far, as they affect the acquisition by any 
corporation of the stocks or bonds of any of the corporations referred 
to in the foregoing section. 

Sec. 3. Congress reserves the right to alter, amend, or repeal this 
act or any provision thereof. 


Mr. BALL. I offer the following amendments. 

The PRESIPENT pro tempore. The Secretary will state 
the amendments. 

The Rramxd CrerK. On page 2, line 3, after the words 
„District of Columbia,” insert a semicelon “and provided, that 
no merger of said companies shall be finally consummated until 
the same is approved by a joint resolution of Congress,” and on 
page 2, line 14, after the word “section” to insert a comma 
and the words “ under the terms and conditions of this act.” 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendments ‘were concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a ‘third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 


FOOD CONTROL AND RENTS ACT 


The bill (S. 4227) to extend the provisions of Title TI of the 
food control and District of Columbia rents act, as amended; 
to prevent fraudulent transactions respecting real ‘estate; to 
create a real-estate commission for the District of Columbia; 
to define, regulate, and license real-estate brokers and real- 
estate ‘salesmen; to provide a penalty for a violation of the 
provisions hereof, and for other purposes, was «announced as 
next in order. 

Mr. CURTIS. Let that go over. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I wish the Senator who 
objected would withhold his objection for a moment. 

It seems a great pity that we do not take some action to 
give relief to the rent situation in the District. I assume this 
bill is too long and too complicated to be acted on at this 
time, but I do contend that at some fime before we adjourn 
we should give some consideration to this matter of relief to 
people who have eceasion to rent places in the District of 
Columbia. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I join with the Senator in that request. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. ‘Objection is made, and ‘the 
‘bill will be passed over. 
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CLAIMS FOR OVERTIME IN NAVY YARDS 


The bil (S. 2131) for the allowance of certain claims for 
extra labor above the legal day of eight hours at certain navy 
yards certified by the Court of Claims was announced as next 
in order. 

Mr. KING. Let that go over. 

Mr. COPELAND. I hope the Senator from Utah will with- 
hold his objection a few minutes. Here are claims which have 
been pending since 1878, and the Presidents from time to time, 
including President Taft, called attention to them and said 
they should be adjudicated. They have been pressed in vari- 
‘ous Congresses—the Sixty-first, the Sixty-second, the Sixty- 
‘third, and others. I think Congress should take action, and 
I hope the Senate will take action to-night and pass this bill. 

Mr. KING. I objected. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be passed over. 

Mr. BRUCE. I feel bound to object to the bill, as I under- 
stand it undertakes to interfere with private contracts between 
landlords and tenants. 

Mr. COPELAND. The Senator has the wrong bill before 
him. I am referring to Calendar 1060. 

Mr. BRUCE. I withdraw my objection. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Objection is withdrawn. 

Mr. KING. I objected, and my objection is not withdrawn, 
because the bill can not be considered in the short time we can 
‘devote to it to-night. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be passed over. 


GRANT OF LANDS TO DELTA, COLO. 


The bill (S. 3998) granting certain lands to the city of Delta, 
State of Colorado, for publie park and recreational grounds, 
and for other purposes, was considered as in Committee of the 
Whole, and was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That upon payment therefor at the rate of $1.25 
per acre the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, authorized 
and directed to issue patent as hereinafter limited to the city of Delta, 
Colo., for the following-described lands in township 12 south, range 95 
west, sixth principal meridian: Lots 9, 10, 11, 12, the north half of 
the southwest quarter, and the north half of the southeast quarter, 
section 1; lots 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 15, the southeast 
quarter, and the southwest quarter section 2; lots 5 and 7, the south 
half of the northeast quarter, the southeast quarter, and the southwest 
quarter section 3; the southeast quarter of the southeast quarter sec- 
tion 4; the east half of the northeast quarter section 10; and the west 
half of the northwest quarter section 11; aggregating 1,588.48 acres 
more or less; such lands to be used and occupied solely for public 
park and recreational purposes: Provided, That there, shall be reseryed 
to the United States all oil; coal, or other minerals in the land and the 
right to prospect for, mine, and remove the same: Provided further, 
That if the grantee shall fail to use the land for park and recreational 
purposes or shall devote the same to other uses the title thereto shail 
revert to the United States, and the lands shall be restored to the 
public domain upon a finding of such failure by the Secretary of the 
Interior: And provided further, That the grant herein authorized shall 
be subject to any and all rights of way lawfully acquired over and 
across such lands under the laws of the United States. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA TRAINING SCHOOL 


The bill (H. R. 9435) to provide for commitments to, main- 
tenance in, and discharges from the District Training School 
and for other purposes, was considered as in Committee of the 
Whole, and was read. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


REGULATION OF STEAM ENGINEERING, DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


The bill (S. 4004) to amend the act entitled “An act to 
regulate steam engineering in the District of Columbia” 
approved February 28, 1887, was considered as in Committee 
of the Whole. 

The bill had been reported from the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia with an amendment to strike out all after 
the enacting clause and insert: 


That the act entitled“ Au act to regulate steam engineering in 
the District of Columbia,” approved February 28, 1887, be, and the 
same is hereby, amended so as to read: 

“Section 1. That it shall be unlawful for any person to act as 
steam or other operating engineer in the District of Columbia who 
shall not have been regularly licensed to do so by the commissioners 
thereof, 


“Sec, 2. All persons applying for such license shall be examined by 
a board of examiners composed as follows: The boiler inspector for 
the District of Columbia and two practical engineers to be appointed 
by the District Commissioners. Said examination shall be conducted 
in all respects under such rules and regulations as the Commissioners 
of the District of Columbia shall from time to time provide; and all 
engines and steam boilers shall be subjected to such tests as the said 
commissioners may prescribe, 

“Ske. 3. Applicants for license as steam or other operating en- 
gineers must be 21 years of age and of temperate habits, and must 
have at least three years’ experience in an engine room and boiler 
house under a bona fide licensed engineer, and furnish satisfactory 
proof under oath; must make application in writing, to which appli- 
cation must be attached a certificate as to character and moral habits 
signed by at least three citizens of the District of Columbia, them- 
selves of moral standing, 

“Sec, 4. The fee for a license as steam or other operating engineer 
shall be 83. 

“Sec. 5. Any person employed as licensed steam or other operating 
engineer in the District of Columbia who is found under the infinence 
of intoxicating liquor while on duty, shall, for the first offense, have 
his license revoked for 6 months; for the second offense, 12 months; 
and for the third offense, shall have his license revoked and be de- 
barred from following the occupation of licensed steam or other oper- 
ating engineer in the District of Columbia for the period of five years. 

“Sec. 6. Any owner or lessee of any engine or steam boiler, or the 
secretary of any corporation, who shall employ a steam or other oper- 
ating engineer as such who has not been regularly licensed to act as 
such, or any person operating without a license or in violation of the 
provisions of this act, shall on conviction thereof by the police court 
of the District of Columbia, be fined $40: Provided, That boilers used 
for steam heating, where the water returns to the boiler by gravity 
without the use of a pump and injector or inspirator, shall be exempt 
from the provisions of this section, Refrigerating engines and ma- 
chinery of 1-ton capacity in 24 hours or less are exempt from the 
provisions of this section. * 

“Sec. T. The foregoing section shall not apply to engineers who 
bave been licensed by the United States Government or the laws of any 
State having reciprocity with the District of Columbia.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading; 
read the third time, and passed. 


BILLS PASSED OVER 


The bill (S. 2663) to standardize the procedure with refer- 
ence to surety bonds running in favor of the United States, and 
for other purposes, was announced as next in order. 

Mr. WILLIS and others. Over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
over. 

The bill (S. 2820) authorizing appropriations for medical 
school building and equipment for Howard University was an- 
nounced as next in order. 


The bill will be passed 


Mr. DIAL. Let the bill go over. 

Mr. COPELAND. I hope the Senator will withdraw his 
objection. 

Mr. DIAL. I am sorry, but I can not do it. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
bill will be passed over. 


JAMES M'KAY 


The bill (S. 2647) providing employees’ compensation for 
James McKay, who was injured while in the service of the 
Quartermaster Corps, United States Army, was announced as 
next in order, 

Mr. KING. Let the bill go over. 

Mr. TRAMMELL, Mr. President, will the Senator withhold 
his objection until I can make an explanation? 

Mr. KING. If it is the same explanation made the other 


Objection is made and the 


evening and the bill has not been changed, I shall have to 


object. 

ie TRAMMELL. There was not a very extensive explana- 
tion made because the Senator objected before I had the op- 
portunity to explain. 

Mr. KING. I am very familiar with the bill and the report, 
so that in its present form I regret to say I shall be com- 
pelled to object. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. I desire to offer an amendment to give 
& certain amount of compensation for the injury received, 

Mr. KING. I am perfectly willing if the Senator will offer 
an amendment putting him in the same category as others who 
haye been injured under the compensation net. 
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“Mr. TRAMMELL, He is in that class now. This is an un- 
usual case. He was severely injured and ever since has been in 
a rolling chair or on crutches. I think the case had a great deal 
of merit in it. The other night when the bill was refused con- 
sideration and objection was made, the very next moment 

property was held more valuable than the physical well-being 
and welfare of a human being. The very next minute the’ 
Senate appropriated $2,200 to pay a man for a house that got 
burned, without any explanation for it except that it was oc- 
cupied by somebody working for the Government, 

Mr. HARRELD. ,Mr. President, why is it necessary to pro- 
vide compensation by special act? When we get to doing that 
will it not establish a bad precedent? 

Mr, TRAMMELL, I am a member of the Claims Committee, 
and I know of a number of instances in which claims were 
recommended and the Senate approved the payment of com- 
pensation in a fixed amount. I am willing to offer, and propose 
to offer if I have an opportunity, an amendment giving him 
$2,000 compensation for the injury. I have seen this body time 
and time again fritter away thousands of dollars in paying 
people for injuries that were nothing compared with the injury 
this man received. 

Mr. HARRELD. I am just asking for information. Does 
the Senator propose to give him the same relief that he would 
receive under the workmen’s compensation law, or is this a 
compensation claim under the veterans’ relief act? 

Mr. TRAMMELL. I had proposed to increase the compensa- 
tion from $60 a month to $125 a month. That is objected to. 
I have noticed in other instances that have come before the 
Senate that we have not only increased the rate per month, but 
have paid to claimants certain fixed amounts in compensation 
for their injuries. Sometimes it was $1,000, sometimes it was 
$1,500, sometimes $2,000. I propose to take that course if I 
am permitted to offer the amendment. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Oklahoma object to the consideration of the bill? 

Mr. HARRELD. I do not want to be in the attitude of ob- 
jecting unless I know what the bill is, and I do not under- 
stand what it is. 4 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore, Is there objection to the 
consideration of the bill? 

Mr. KING. I have objected. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair understood the 
Senator from Utah to withdraw his objection. 

Mr. KING. No; I did not. I object. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Objection is made and the 
bill will be passed over. 

BILLS PASSED OVER 

The bill (H. R. 6645) to anrend the national prohibition 
act, to provide for a bureau of prohibition in the Treasury De- 
partment, and to define its powers and duties was announced 
as next in order, 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. 
Brovssarp] is in committee and asked me if the bill was called 
to object to its consideration, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Objection is made, and the 
bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 4253) to create the Federal city planning com- 
mission was announced as next in order. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Let the bill go over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be passed 
over. 

JOHN I. CONROY : 

The bill (H. R. 5143) for the relief of First Lieut. John T. 
Conroy was announced as next in order, 

Mr. KING. Let the bill go over. 

Mr. COPELAND. I hope the Senator will withdraw his ob- 
jection for a moment. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Objection is made, and the 
bill will be passed over. 

Mr. COPELAND subsequently said: Mr. President, I was in- 
terrupted when we were considering Calendar No. 1118, House 
bill 5148. 

Mr. KING. I objected to its consideration. 

Mr. COPELAND. May I ask the Senator from Utah to 
withhold his objection? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair is compelled in 
carrying out the unanimous-consent agreement to accept the 
objection of a Senator as conclusive of the matter, The bill 
has been passed over. 

EMPLOYEES OF BETHLEHEM STEEL co. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 

return to the consideration of Calendar No, 922, the bill (H. R. 
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5481) to provide for the carrying out of the award of the 
National War Labor Board of July 31, 1918, in favor of cer- 
tain employees of the Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania asks unanimous consent to return to Calendar No. 922. 
Is there objection? 

Mr. HEFLIN. I will have to ask that the bill go over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Objection is made. 

Mr. PEPPER. May I ask the Senator to withhold his ob- 
jection for a moment? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Objection is made. 

Mr. PEPPER. I am asking the Senator from Alabama to 
withhold his objection for a moment. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I will not withhold it until I can get a 
one to look into it. We had better go on through the cal- 
endar. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Objection is made, and the 
clerk will report the next bill on the calendar, 


BILLS PASSED OVER 


The bill (S. 2888) for the relief of James H. Kelly was an- 
nounced as next in order. 

Mr. DIAL. Let the bill go over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 3572) relating to the use of the roads leading 
from the bridges across the Potomac River to Arlington Na- 
tional Cemetery and to Fort Myer, Va., was announced as next 
in order. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. As the senior Senator from Virginia 
[Mr. Swanson] wants to have an opportunity to consult the 
supervisors and constables of that part of his State this sum- 
mer before the bill is considered, I ask that it may be passed 
over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be passed over. 

SWEND A. SWENDSON 


The bill (S. 1208) for the relief of Swend A. Swendson was 
considered as in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill had been reported from the Committee on Claims 
with an amendment, on page 1, line 6, to strike out “$4,400” 
and insert “ $2,500," so as to make the bill read: 


Whereas Swend A. Swendson lost an arm while performing his duty 
as boatman under the United States Corps of Engineers in the course 
of the Mississippi River improvement on the 8th day of July, 1911: 
Therefore 

Be it enacted, cte., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to Swend A. Swendson the sum 
of $2,500, to compensate him in full for the injury received by him in 
the Government employ. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 

The preamble was agreed to, 


PROTECTION OF WATERSHEDS AND NAVIGABLE RIVERS 


The bill (H. R. 11886) to amend section 7 of an act entitled 
“An act to enable any State to cooperate with any other State 
or States, or with the United States, for the protection of the 
watersheds of navigable streams, and to appoint a commission 
for the acquisition of lands for the purpose of conserving the 
navigability of navigable rivers,” approved March 1, 1911, was 
announced as next in order. 

Mr. KING. It will take some time to discuss the measure, 
I imagine, but I have no objection. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
Utah withdraw his objection? 

Mr. KING, I did not object. I merely said it would take 
some time to consider it. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. May we have an explanation of 
the bill? 

Mr. GEORGE.- I shall be very glad to make a brief ex- 
planation. A bill was introduced in the Senate by the Senator 
from New Hampshire [Mr. Keyes]. The bill was favorably 
recommended by the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 
The bill now before the Senate was introduced in the House 
by Representative Hawikx and passed the House and came 
over to the Senate. The bill does this, and this only: It makes 
applicable the land exchange act, which is applicable to all of 
the forests taken out of the public domain, to the lands pur- 
chased by the National Forest Reservation Commission under 
the Weeks Act. It was supposed that the general exchange law 


Does the Senator from 
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applied to those forest reservations, but the Attorney General 
ruled in March of last year that it did not apply to land 
acquired under the Weeks Act. It is identical in terms with 
the general exchange law, which is applicable to the West, and 
this bill could only apply to the White Mountains and the 
Appalachians, 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator a 
question? 

Mr. GEORGE. Certainly. 

Mr. CURTIS. I notice the bill is on the calendar as not 
having come from a committee. Was there a different Senate 
bill on the calendar? 

Mr. GEORGE. There was; introduced by the Senator from 
New Hampshire [Mr. Keyes]. 

Mr. ‘CURTIS. Was it favorably reported? 

Mr. GEORGE. It was favorably reported. 

Mr. CURTIS. Identical with this bill? 

Mr. GEORGE. Yes. We substituted the House bill for the 
Senate bill when the House bill came over from the House. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. GERRY. Reserving the right to object, I would like to 
ask the Senator from Georgia a question. Does the bill apply 
only to lands purchased by the Government? 

Mr. GEORGE. It has no other application. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection. to the 
present consideration of fhe bill? 

There being no objection, the bill was considered as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole, and was read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That section 7 of ‘an act entitled “An act to en- 
able any Stute to cooperate with any other State or States, or with 
the United States, for the protection of the watersheds of navigable 
streams, and to appoint a commission for the acquisition of lands for 
the purpose of conserving the navigability of navigable rivers,” ap- 
proved March 1, 1911, be, and the same is hereby, amended by adding 
the following proviso thereto: 

“Provided further, That with the approval of the National Forest 
‘Reservation Commission as provided by sections 6 and 7 of this act, 
and when the public interests will be ‘benefited ‘thereby, the Secretary 
of Agriculture be, and hereby is, authorized, in ‘his discretion, to 
accept on behalf of the United States title to any lands within the 
exterior boundaries of national forests acquired under this act which, 
in his opinion, are chiefiy valuable for the purposes of this act, and 
in exchange therefor to convey by deed not to exceed an equal value 
of such national forest land n the same State, or he may authorize 
the grantor to cut and remove an equal value of timber within such 
mational forests in the same State, ‘the values in each case to be de- 
‘termined by him: And provided further, That before any such ex- 
change is effected notice of the contemplated exchange, reciting the 
lands involved, shall be published once each week for four -suecessive 
weeks in some newspaper of general circulation in the county or 
counties in which may be situated the lands to be accepted, and in 
some like newspaper published In any county in which may be situ- 
ated any lands or timber to be given in such exchange, Timber given 
In such exchanges shall be cut and removed under the laws and regu- 
lations relating to such national forests, and under the direction and 
supervision and in accordance with the requirements of the Secretary 
ot Agriculture. Lands so accepted by the Secretary of Agriculture 
shall, upon aceeptance, become parts of the national forests within 
whose exterior boundaries they are located and be subject to all the 
provisions of this act.” 


‘The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


BILLS PASSED OVER 


The bill (S. 3679) to protect the trade-marks used in com- 
merce, to authorize the registration of such trade-marks, and 
for other purposes, was announced as next in order. 

Mr. KING. Let the bill go over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 4148) to provide a complete code of insurance 
law for the District of Columbia (excepting marine insurance, 
as now provided for by the act of March 4, 1922, and fraternal 
and benevolent insurance associations or orders as provided 
for by the act of March 3, 1901), and for other purposes, was 
announced as next in order. > 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be passed over. 

Mr. CAPPER. Mr. President, I hope the Chair will with- 
hold his objection to calendar 1136. The bill is sent here 
by the Commisisoners of the District of Columbia with the 
request that it be enacted promptly as there is urgent need 
for it. It simply prevides a comprehensive insurance code 
for the Distriet of Columbia, bringing it up to proper stand- 
ard, and giving to the District of Columbia a standard änsur- 
ance law in line with the insurance laws of 42 States. There 


has been no insurance legislation in the District of Columbia 
for something like 13 or 14 years. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President, I do not think there 18 
any objection to the bill. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair very distinctly 
heard an objection. The Chair will put the question again. 
Is there objection to the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I ask that the bill go over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be passed 
over. 

The bill (H. R. 2688) providing for sundry matters affect- 
ing the nayal service, and for other purposes, was announced 
as next in order. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, that bill can not be considered 
to-night. It has several features that will require soma 
discussion. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be passed over. 


BELLE H. WALKER AND FRANK k. SMITH 


The bill (S. 3109) for the relief of Belle H. Walker and 
Frank E. Smith was announced as next in order. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
present consideration of this bill. 

Mr. KING. I should like an explanation of the bill. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, the Senator from Maryland 
[Mr. Broce], who introduced this measure in the Senate, was 
compelled to leave the Chamber a few moments ago, He asked 
me to make an explanation of the provisions of the bill if any 
1 called for one. I shall be glad to do that if it is de- 

ed. 

It appears from the record that the Government acquired the 
property upon which the Printing Office is now located in 1898, 
and the year following authorized the construction of the Print- 
ing Office on the land thus acquired. By some error the Goy- 
ernment encroached upon land belonging to the beneficiaries of 
this bill. The bill is intended to compensate them for the land 
which the Government ‘took in that way, and which it has oc- 
cupied for many years. As to the amount carried by the bill, 
I have examined it with some care since the Senator from 
Maryland spoke to me about the measure, and I believe that the 
sum is no more than fairly adequate to compensate the parties 
for the land which they are required te convey under the terms 
of the bill to the Government and for the damage to their 
property which has heretofore acerued. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. What is the amount? 

Mr. ROBINSON. The total amount is a little more than 
$48,000. : 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
present consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of 
the Whole, proceeded to consider the bill, which had been 
reported from the Committee on the ‘District of Columbia with 
amendments, on page 1, at the beginning of line 5, to strike 
out 565,000, all of which, or so much thereof, if any, as may 
be agreed upon by the Secretary of the Treasury, after in- 
vestigation and reasonable proof to the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury,” and insert 848,092.38, which sum“; in line 9 after the 
word “to,” to insert “Belle II. Walker, widow of“; at the 
beginning of line 10, to insert the word “deceased”; im line 
11 after the word “them,” to insert “or Frank H. Walker, 
deceased”; on page 2, line 5, after the word “by,” to strike 
out Frank H. Walker,” and insert Belle H. Walker“; in 
line 9, after the name “Walker,” to insert “or Belle H. 
Walker“; in line 11, after the word “said,” to strike out 
“Frank H. Walker,” ‘and insert Belle H. Walker“; and at 
the end of line 19 to insert, “ Provided further, That the land 
so embraced shall be transferred to the Public Printer for the 
use of the Government Printing Office,“ so as to make the bill 
read: 

Be it enacted, eto., That there is hereby appropriated, out of any 
moneys in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the sum of 
$48,092.38, which sum shall be paid by the Secretary of the Treasury 
to Belle H. Walker, widow of Frank H. Walker, deceased, and Frank 
E. Smith for all damages -howsoever sustained by them or Frank H. 
Walker, deceased, growing out of the construction of the ‘foundation 
of the west wall or walls of the Government Printing Office, for their 
full length, running at right angles to G Street and Jackson Alley, in 
the city of Washington, D. C., upon and oceupying a portion of the 
east part of the adjoining lots owned by Belle H. Walker and Frank 

E. Smith, without claim of title to said land by or payment therefor 
by the United States, and for all other damages which may be found 
to have been sustained by said Frank H. Walker or Belle H. Walker 
and Frank E. Smith by the operation of said Government Printing 
Office after Its construction: Provided, That the said Belle H. Walker 
and Frank E. Smith, by a good and sufficient title, will convey to the 
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United States, clear of all encumbrances, the following-described land, 
together with the improvements thereon, belng lots 75 and 76 and 
part of lots 19 and 20, including a private alley 3 feet 6 inches wide, 
containing 9,483 square feet, more or less, which embraces the prop- 
erty taken, used, or damaged, all situated in square 624: Provided 
further, That the land so embraced shall be transferred to the Public 
Printer for the use of the Government Printing Office. 


The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendments were concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: “A bill for the relief of 
Belle H. Walker, widow of Frank H. Walker, deceased, and 
Frank E. Smith.” 

BOARD OF PUBLIC WELFARE IN THE DISTRICT. 


The bill (H. R. 12002) to establish a board of publie welfare 
in and for the District of Columbia, to determine its functions, 
and for other purposes, was announced as next in order, 

Mr, GERRY. Let that bill go over, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 


AMENDMENT OF COTTON FUTURES ACT 


The bill (S. 3107) to amend the United States cotton futures 
act, as amended, was announced as next in order. 

Mr. KING. Have we not had this bill up before this evening? 

Mr. HEFLIN. No. Mr. President, this bill has been 
amended as suggested by the Secretary of Agriculture—— 

SEVERAL Senators. Let the bill go over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Objection is made. 

Mr. HEFLIN, Mr. President, this bill is one of great im- 
portance to all the cotton producers of the United States. 

It seeks to correct a grave injustice that is now being done 
to them by the New York and New Orleans Cotton Exchanges. 
I accepted the two amendments proposed by the Secretary of 
Agriculture and the Senate Committee on Agriculture ap- 
proved it and reported it as amended to.the Senate. Mr. 
President, this bill simply provides for a fair deal not only 
to the cotton farmer but to the merchant, manufacturer, and 
everyone else interested in legitimate transactions in cotton. 

The bill is short, and I ask that it be read so that Senators 
may know just what its provisions are. The following is a 
copy of it as amended: 


A bill (S. 3107) to amend the United States cotton futures act, as 
amended 


Be it enacted, etc., That the United States cotton futures act, ap- 
proved August 11, 1916, as amended, is amended by adding after sec- 
tion 13 two new sections to read as follows: 

“Sec, 13a. That the record of the prices of each and every trans- 
action and/or each and every bid or offer, whether resulting in a trans- 
action or not, made on any cotton exchange, board of trade, or similar 
institution, or place of business, regardless of by whom collected and 
disseminated, shall be, and is hereby, charged and affected with a 
public interest, and shall be made available to all individuals, copart- 
nerships, corporations, and associations on an equal basis, except 
where such information may be intended for an illegal purpose. 

“Sec. 13b. Every person, copartnership, corporation, or association 
engaged in the business of, or in any manner exercising any control 
over the collection and/or dissemination of such records and/or infor- 
mation, shall, without any discrimination, supply the same and permit 
the same to be supplied in the same manner and upon the same terms 
to each and every person, copartnership, corporation, or association 
who shall apply therefor, except where such information is sought for 
an illegal purpose, and upon failure or refusal so to do, any person, 
copartnership, corporation, or association, whose business of dealing 
in commodities is restrained, hindered, or in any way made more diffi- 
cult by such failure or refusal, may by appropriate action in any court 
of the United States having jurisdiction of the parties recover against 
the person, copartnership, corporation, or association so failing or 
refusing or responsible therefor, treble damages suffered by reason of 
such failure or refusal, and by appropriate suit in any such court, 
shall be entitled to injunctive relief against threatened or continued 
injury by reason of such failure or refusal.” 


Mr. President, this bill seeks to have the various prices of 
cotton produced each day by selling and buying on the ex- 
change made available free of charge to every American citizen. 
If the cotton exchange is engaged in a legitimate business, 
why should it object to every citizen in the country knowing 
every hour in the day what cotton prices are being written 
upon the blackboard? And why should people interested in 
legitimate cotton transactions be denied the quotations of 
cotton prices on the exchange? 

Why should the cotton producer and the merchant who buys 
cotton in the cotton-growing States be denied information un- 
less they pay for it regarding the price being paid for cotton? 


Mr. MOSES. Let the bill go over, Mr. President. 

Mr. HEFLEN. Mr. President, then we ought to have a 
quorum to transact further business. 

Mr. CURTIS. There are only a few more bills on the 
calendar. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I understand that, and it would not make 
any difference if there were only one. You can pass bills here 
for the big interests and appropriate money out of the Treas- 
ury to pay them, but when it comes to a bill which affects the 
public weal and is of benefit to masses of the people generally 
somebody is on the job to object to such measures. I think 
the time has come when those of us who represent the people 
ought to assert ourselyes, and I start the program now. I 
make the point of no quorum. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President. 

ae PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will call the 
roll. 

Mr. CURTIS. I move that, in accordance with the unani- 
mous-consent agreement, the Senate take a recess until 11 
o'clock to-morrow morning. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The unanimous-consent 
agreement provides that at the conclusion of its business to- 
day the Senate shall take a recess until 11 o'clock to-morrow, 
and therefore the Chair can entertain the motion of the Senator 
from Kansas. The question is on that motion. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 9 o'clock and 20 minutes 
p. m.) the Senate took a recess until to-morrow, Saturday, Feb- 
ruary 28, 1925, at 11 o'clock a. m. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the Senate February 27 
(legislative day of February 26), 1925 


UNITED STATES ATTORNEY 


George Neuner, of Oregon, to be United States attorney, 
District of Oregon, vice John S. Coke, resigned. 


POSTMASTERS 
ALABAMA 


Charles O. Johnson to be postmaster at Ensley, Ala., in place 
of R. S. Hickman, Incumbent's commission expired June 4, 
1924. 

ARKANSAS 

Melvin E. Torrence to be postmaster at Atkins, Ark., in place 

of J. H. Johnson, resigned. 


CALIFORNIA 


Charles H. Quantock to be postmaster at Loma Linda, Calif., 
in place of I. L. Casey, resigned. 


GEORGIA 


MeCamie C. Gettys to be postmaster at Ellaville, Ga., in 
place of Dollie Allen, resigned. 

Henry G. Entrekin to be postmaster at Bremen, Ga., in 
place of J. D. Long. Incumbent's commission expired Febru- 
ary 20, 1924. 

INDIANA 

Adolph A. Dassel to be postmaster at Elberfield, Ind., in 

place of R. F. Morris, Office became third class October 1, 1924, 


IOWA ` 
Marie Jones to be postmaster at Bussey, Iowa, in place of 
L. L. Anspach. Incumbent's commission expired June 5, 1924. 
Ray Robertson to be postmaster at Maxwell, Iowa, in place 
of G. J. Boitnott. Incumbent's commission expired March 22, 
1024. 
KENTUCKY 
Clarence Mathews to be postmaster at Maysville, Ky., in 
place of Z. W. Cochran, resigned. 
MICHIGAN * 
Marie M. Baers to be postmaster at Walled Lake, Mich., in 
place of M. J. Long. Office became third class April 1, 1924. 
MISSISSIPPI 
Tamora ©. Epperson to be postmaster at Raymond, Miss., in 
place of T. C. Epperson, Incumbent’s commission expired 
June 4, 1924. 
MISSOURI 
Clifford R. Hayes to be postmaster at Salem, Mo., in place of 
T. H. Acuff, resigned. 
: NEBRASKA 
Walter R. Martin to be postmaster at Bellevue, Nebr., in place 
of W. N. Trent. Office became third class October 1, 1923. 
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NORTH CAROLINA 
David J. Lewis to be postmaster at Rocky Point, N. C., in 
place of P. H. Duncan. Office became third class October 1, 
1924, 
NORTH DAKOTA 
Daisy Thompson to be postmaster at Carpio, N. Dak., in place 
of D. B. Stromstad, resigned. 
Roy Wigness to be postmaster at Fortuna, N. Dak., in place 
of C. C. Gilday. Office became third class July 1, 1923. 
Leland Q. Perkins to be postmaster at Wilton, N. Dak., in 
place of G. C. Gray, resigned. 
OHIO 
Hattie L. Davison to be postmaster at Magnolia, Ohio, in 
place of C. W. Kennedy, resigned. 
OKLAHOMA 
Albert H. Williams to be postmaster at Loco, Okla., in place 
of S. H. Singleton, resigned. 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Howard D. Rushong to be postmaster at Collegeville, Pa., in 
place of H. L. Saylor, resigned. 
RHODE ISLAND 
James T. Caswell to be postmaster at Narragansett, R. I., 
in place of E. W. P. Greenman. Incumbent's commission ex- 
pired August 5, 1923. 
TENNESSEE 
Loyd T. Cornelius to be postmaster at Middleton, Tenn., in 
place of J. M. Antwine, deceased. 
TEXAS 
Robert C. Howard to be postmaster at Dodd City, Tex., in 
place of R. H. Mills. Office became third class October 1, 1924, 
Mary P. Vernon to be postmaster at Hermleigh, Tex., in place 
of A. R. Vernon, deceased. 
VIRGINIA 


Nellie C. Trevey to be postmaster at Big Island, Va., in place 
of J. M. Denton, declined. 

Virginia L. Harman to be postmaster at West Graham, Va., 
in place of J. F. Dudley. Office became third class July 1, 
1924, 

WISCONSIN 

William S. Cochrane to be postmaster at Delavan, Wis., in 
place of Maurice Morrissey, deceased. 

Leonard M. Foster to be postmaster at Grandmarsh, Wis., 
in place of L. M. Foster. Office became third class January 1, 
1924. 

Alfred Froseth to be postmaster at Washburn, Wis., in place 
of F. E. Wieman, declined. 

Rufus A. Jones to be postmaster at Black River Falls. Wis. 
in place of J. H, Lewis. Incumbent’s commission expired June 
5, 1924. : 

Percy L. Miner to be postmaster at Pepin, Wis., in place of 
P. L. Miner. Incumbent’s commission expired May 28. 1924. 

Frank L. Rolson to be postmaster at Ellsworth, Wis., in 
place of M. M. Sanderson. Incumbent's commission expired 
March 22, 1924. 


CONFIRMATIONS 
Eexecutive nominations confirmed by the Senate February 27 
(legislative day of February 26), 1925 
COLLECTOR OF CUSTOMS 
Irving A. Caswell to be collector of customs, district No. 35. 
UNITED STATES ATTORNEY 
George Neuner to be United States attorney, district of Ore- 
gon, vice John S. Coke, resigned. 
PROMOTION IN THE NAvy 
Š NAVAL RESERVE FORCE 
George A. Berry to be lieutenant commander, 
POSTMASTERS 

COLORADO 
Wiliam B. Edwards, Erie. 

GEORGIA 
Karleene Fowler, Acworth. 
Wesley S. Kickliter, Alma. 
Essie C. Ware, Austell. 
Mae Gibbs, Broxton. 
Henry F. Bullard, Cochran. 
James L. Dunson, Commerce. 
Luther A. Jenkins, Crumps Park. 
Abbie F. Beacham, Glenwood. 


Beulah L. McCall, Hinesville. 
Stella Phelps, Nashville. 

Mark A. Greene, jr., Tallapoosa. 
William T. Pilcher, Warrenton. 
James H. MeWhorter, Wrightsville, 


KENTUCKY 
Morris Browning, Greasy Creek. 
MARYLAND 
Shadrach G. Sparks, Sparks. 
MASSACHUSETTS 
Richard B. Eisold, Ludlow. 
MINNESOTA 
Fred C. Nehring, Paynesville. 
Joseph A. Schoenhoff, Sauk Center. 
MISSISSIPPI 


Will N. Guyton, Blue Mountain. 
Scott H. Speck, Blue Springs. 


MISSOURI 
Minnie Rice, Irondale. 

MONTANA 
Ernest M. Hutchinson, Whitefish. 

NEBRASKA 


Catherine Tunberg, Verdel. 
Ernest J. Kaltenborn, Waco. 

NEW JERSEY 
William H. Brown, Beachwood. 
Harvey E. Harris, Bloomfield. 

NEW YORK 
Alexander Angyal, Monsey. 

NORTH DAKOTA 
Harry A. Hart, Ray. 
Carrie E. Kempshall, Taylor. 
Katherine Ritchie, Valley City. 
SOUTH DAKOTA 

Thomas A. Krikac, Dupree. 
Emmett O. Frescoln, Winner. 

TENNESSEE 
Anna G, Spears, Normal. 

WISCONSIN 
Lawrence A. Fjelsted, Colfax. 
Thomas D. Smith, Fairchild. 
William F. Pfineger, Manitowoc. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Fray, February 27, 1925 


The House met at 10.80 o'clock a. m. 
The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera Montgomery, D. D., offered 
the following prayer: 


We thank Thee, our Heavenly Father, that all is well, 
Therefore we lift our breath to Thee in common thanksgiving 
and bless Thee for daily care. Gladden all hearts and direct 
all minds. Always lead us with a gentle constraint to bear 
and forebear. So abide with all of us that we may work with 
courage and understanding; endure all hardship with patience 
and crown all faithful service with success. May goodness 
and gratitude be the expressions of our daily conduct, Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and 
approved. 


ONE HUNDRED AND FIFTIETH ANNIVERSARY OF THE BATTLE OF LEX- 
INGTON AND CONCORD 

The SPEAKER. By authority which was given to the Chair 
by a recent vote passed by the House the Chair appoints Mr, 
Jonn J. Rogers, of Massachusetts, n member of the committee 
to attend the celebration of the one hundred and fiftieth anni- 
versary of the Battle of Lexington and Concord. As the com- 
mittee now stands it consists of Mr. Rosers of Massachusetts, 
Mr. DALLINGER, Mr. Morron D. Hurt, Mr. GALLIVAN, and Mr, 
MONTAGUE, 
` REREFERENCE OF A BILL 


Mr. JONES. Mr, Speaker, I desire tọ prefer a unanimous- 
consent request. Day before yesterday the Senate passed Con- 
current Resolution No. 36, providing for a joint congressional 
commission to make an examination and audit of cotton statis- 
tics in the Bureau of the Census, and for other purposes. That 
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resolution was handled by the Committee on Agriculture in 
the Senate, A similar resolution was introdueed in the House 
and referred to the Committee on Rules. I desire to ask unani- 
mous consent that that resolution be rereferred from the Com- 
mittee on Rules to the Committee on Agriculture. i 3 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas asks for a reref- 
erence of the resolution as indicated. Is there objection? 

Mr, SNELL, Mr, Speaker, that would be entirely contrary 
to the custom and practice of the House, and therefore I shall 
have to object. 

RESIGNATION FROM A COMMITTEE 


The SPEAKER laid before the House the following letter: 
FEBRUARY 26, 1925. 
Hon, FREDERICK H. GILLETT, 
Speaker, House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 
My Dear Mr. Sreaxer: I hereby resign as a member of the Com- 
mittee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 
Respectfully, 
FIORELLO H. LAGUARDIA. 
The SPEAKER. Without objection, the resignation is ac- 
cepted. 
There was no objection. 


OONSENT CALENDAR 


The SPEAKER. The Clerk will call the Consent Calendar. 

Mr. BLANTON, Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order 
there is no quorum present. We ought to have the membership 
of the House here to take up these bills, some of which are 
yery important, I insist on the point of order. 

The SPEAKER. It is clear there is no quorum present. 

Mr, LONGWORTH. Mr. Speaker, I move a call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the following Members failed 
to answer to their names: 


[Rolt No. 88] 

Anthony onds Kunz Roach 
Rarbour vans, Mont, Lampert Robinson, Iowa 
Berger Fairchild Langley 
Boies Fairfield Lee, Ga. Rogers, N. H. 
Britten Favrot Salmon 
Browne, N. J. Fitzgerald Linthicum Sanders, Ind. 
Browne, Wis. Fredericks Logan Sanders, Tex. 
Buckley Freeman Lowrey 8 
Butler Fulbright " McLeod Scott 
Byrnes, S. C. nk MeNulty Sears, Fla, 
Canfield Gallivan Madden Sites 

rter Gambrill M Pa, Snyder 

y Garber Milligan Sproul, III. 

Celler Garner Mills Sullivan 
Clancy Gasque Minahan Sweet 
Clark, Fla, Geran Moore, Swoope 
Cole, Obio Green Nelson, Wis, Taylor, Colo. 
Cooper, Ohlo Greenwood Nolan Tinkham 
Corning er O'Brien Tucker 
Croll Howard, Okla. O'Sullivan Tyd 
Crowther Hull, William E. Peavey Vare 
Curry Hull, Tenn. erkins Voigt 
Davey Johnson, Ky. Phillips Ward, N. X. 
Dempsey Johnson, S. Dak. Prall Wolff 
Dickstein Johnson, W. Va. Quayle ‘ood 
Dominick Jost Ransley Wurzbach 
Doyle Kent Rathbone 
Drane Kiess Reed, Ark. 
Eagan Kindred Reed, W. Va. 


The SPEAKER. Three hundred and sixteen Members have 
answered to their names; a quorum is present. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Speaker, I move to dispense with 
further proceedings under the call. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Doorkeeper will open the doors. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE a 


A message from the Senate by Mr. Craven, its Chief Clerk, 
announced that the Senate had agreed to the reports of the 
committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the two 
3 on the amendments of the Senate to bills of the follow- 

g titles: 

II. R. 11444. An act reclassifying the salaries of postmasters 
and employees of the Postal Service, readjusting their salaries 
and compensation on an equitable basis, increasing postal 
rates to provide for such readjustment, and for other pur- 
poses; and 

H. R. 10020. An act making appropriations for the Depart- 
ment of the Interior for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1926, 
and for other purposes. 

The message also announced that the Senate had agreed to 
the amendments of the House of Representatives to bills of the 
following titles: 

S. 2879. An act for the relief of James E. Jenkins; 

S. 2503. An act for the relief of W. H. King; 


S. 1573. An act for the relief of Samuel S. Weaver; 

S. 2527. An act for the payment of claims for damages to 
and loss of private property incident to the training, practice, 
operation, or maintenance of the Army; and 

S. 1237. An act for the relief of settlers and claimants to 
section 16, lands in the L’Anse and Vieux Desert Indian Reser- 
vation in Michigan, and for other purposes. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed the 
following Senate concurrent resolution: 

Senate Concurrent Resolution 34 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of Representatives concurring), 
That there is hereby established a joint congressional commission te 
be known as the “ Joint Commission for the Investigation of the 
Publie Domain” to be composed of five Senators appointed by the 
President of the Senate, and five Members elect of the House of Repre- 
sentatives for the Sixtyninth Congress, to be appointed by the 
Speaker. The commission is authorized and directed to investigate 
all matters relating to the public domain and its administration, in- 
elnding the cession of the public lands to the States, grazing lands, 
forest reserves, and other reservations and lands withdrawn. from 
entry. The commission shall elect a chairman from among its mem- 
bers, and vacancies occurring in the membership of the commission 
shall be filled in the same manner as the original appointment. 

For the purpose of this resolution, the commission, or any subcom- 


' mittee thereof, is authorized to hold hearings and to sit and act at 


such places and times, to employ such experts and clerical, steno- 
graphic, and other assistants, to cause such maps to be prepared, to 
require by subpena or otherwise the attendance of such witnesses 
and the production of such books, papers, and documents, to admin- 
ister such oaths, and to take such testimony and to make such expen- 
ditures as the commission deems advisable. The cost of stenographie 
service to report such hearings shall not be in excess of 25 cents per 
100 words. It shall be the duty of any governmental establishment, 
upon request by the commission, to cooperate with and render as- 
sistance to the commission in carrying out the provisions of this reso- 
lution. The expenses of the commission shall be paid one-half from 
the contingent fund of the Senate and one-half from the contingent 
fund of the House of Representatives upon vouchers properly approved. 
The commission shall make final report to the Congress as to its find- 
ings and such other reports, together with recommendations for such 
legislation as it deems necessary, The commission shall cease to exist 
upon the presentation of its final report but not prior thereto, 
Attest: 
GEORGE A. SANDERSON, Secretary. 


The message also announced that the Senate had passed 
without amendment bills of the following titles: 

H. R. 1948. An act for the relief of Samuel Friedman, as 
trustee for the heirs and devisees of B. Friedman, deceased, 
and Henry Mills, as trustee for the heirs and devisees of 
Emanuel Loveman, deceased ; 

H. R. 5261. An act to repeal and reenact chapter 100, 1914, 
Public, No. 108, to provide for the restoration of Fort Me- 
Henry, in the State of Maryland, and its permanent preserva- 
tion as a national park and perpetual national memorial 
shrine as the birthplace of the immortal Star-Spangled Ban- 
ner, written by Francis Scott Key, for the appropriation of 
the necessary funds, and for other purposes; and 

H. R. 12300. An act to amend section 281 of the revenue act 
of 1924. 

SENATE BILLS REFERRED 


Under clause 2, Rule XXIV, Senate bill and Senate concur- 
rent resolution of the following titles were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred to their appropriate committees, 
as indicated below: 

S. 4264. An act authorizing the Secretary of War to convey 
certain portions of the military reservation of the Presidio of 
San Francisco to the city and county of San Francisco for edu- 
cational, art, exposition, and park purposes; to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. à 

S. Con. Res. 34. Concurrent resolution providing for joint 
commission for investigation of the public domain; to the 
Committee on Rules. 

ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 

Mr. ROSENBLOOM, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, 
reported that they had examined and found truly enrolled 
bills of the following titles, when the Speaker signed the 
same: 

H. R. 5236. An act for the relief of Mrs. M. J. Adams; 

H. R. 5261 An act to repeal and reenact chapter 100, 1914, 
Public, No. 108, to provide for the restoration of Fort Me- 
Henry, in the State of Maryland, and its permanent preserva- 
tion as a national park and perpetual national memorial 
shrine as the birthplace of the immortal Star-Spangled Ban- 
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ner, written by Francis Scott Key, for the appropriation of 
the necessary funds, and for other purposes; and 3 

II. R. 12300. An act to amend section 281 
of 1924. ; 


ENROLLED BILLS PRESENTED TO THE PRESIDENT FOR HIS APPROVAL 


Mr. ROSENBLOOM, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, 
reported that this day they had presented to the President of 
the United States, for his approval, the following bills: 

II. R. 8522. An act granting to certain claimants the prefer- 
ence right to purchase unappropriated public lands ; 

H. R. 12192. An act to authorize the creation of game refuges 
on the Ozark National Forest in the State of Arkatisas; 

II. R. 11978. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
Commissioners of MeKean County, Pa., to construct a bridge 
across the Allegheny River; 

H. R. 11706. An act to authorize the construction of a bridge 
across the Pend d'Oreille River at or near the Newport-Priest 
River Road crossing, Washington and Idaho; 

II. R. 9634. To provide for the creation, organization, adminis- 
tration, and maintenance of a Naval Reserve and a Marine 
Corps Reserve; 4 

H. R. 9535. An act authorizing suits against the United States 
in admiralty for damage caused by and salvage services ren- 
dered to public vessels belonging to the United States, and 
for other purposes; and 

H. R. 11753. An act making appropriations for the Depart- 
ments of State and Justice and for the judiciary, and for the 
Departments of Commerce and Labor, for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1926, and for other purposes. 


THE CONSENT CALENDAR 


The SPEAKER. The Clerk will call the Consent Calendar. 

The first business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(S. 4015) to authorize the Secretary of the Interior to sell to 
the city of Los Angeles certain lands in California heretofore 
purchased by the Government for the relief of homeless In- 
dians. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he 
fs hereby, authorized in his discretion to sell and to convey title on 
behalf of the United States of America, to the city of Los Angeles, 
certain lands in California heretofore purchased by the Government 
for the relief of homeless Indians, namely: Lot 55 of the Owens 
Valley Improvement Co.'s subdivision No, 1, as shown on a map filed 
in book No. 1, page 41, of the map records of Inyo County, containing 
approximately 16.61 acres; and the northerly 429 feet of lot 141 
of the Owens Valley Improvement Co.'s subdivision No. 2, as shown 
on a map filed in book No. 1, page 42, of the map records of Inyo 
County, containing approximately 13 acres: Provided, That the con- 
sideration to be received for the lands shall be determined by the 
Secretary of the Interior and the amount for which the entire area 
may be sold shall not be less than the total cost of the lands and of 
the improvements to the Government: Provided further, That the 
sum of $1,060.75 shall be segregated from the proceeds of this sale 
and deposited in the Treasury to the credit of the reimbursable ap- 
propriation by the act of May 24, 1922 (42 Stat. L. p. 560), for 
irrigation work on miscellaneous projects in district No. 4; Provided 
further, That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, 
authorized to use the remainder of the proceeds, exclusive of the sum 
of $1,060.75 expended for irrigation improvements, in purchasing other 
land in California, with such improvements as may be appurtenant 
thereto, for the relief of homeless Indians of that State, and the 
money when deposited in the Treasury shall be set apart and reserved 
for that purpose. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 


REIMBURSEMENT OF CERTAIN CIVILIAN EMPLOYEES 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the Dill 
(H. R. 6723) to provide for reimbursement of certain civilian 
employees at the naval torpedo station, Newport, R. I., 
for the value of personal effects lost, damaged, or destroyed 
by fire. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 
The Chair hears none. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Ke it enacted, etc., That tue Secretary of the Navy be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to reimburse civilian employees at 
the naval torpedo station, Newport, R. I., for the value of personal 
effects lost, damaged, or destroyed through the fire which occurred 


of the reyenue act 


[After a pause.] 


in the light-drill department of said station on February 20, 1923: 
Provided; That the expenditures herein authorized shall be paid from 


the unexpended balance of the appropriation “Pay, miscellaneous, 
1923.” 


The bill was ordered to be eugrossed and read a third 
time, was read the time time, and passed. 


ISSUANCE OF MEDALS OF HONOR, DISTINGUISHED SERVICE CROSSES, 
ETC, 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 10526) to extend the limitations of time upon the 
issuance of medals of honor, distinguished-service crosses, 
and distinguished-service medals to persons who served in 
the Army of the United States during the World War. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA, Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to ob- 
ject, I would like to ask the gentleman reporting the bill if 
there is any particular reason why that should be extended to 
this time? I desire to point out to the gentleman that as time 
passes on friendships, connections, and all sort of factors 
enter into the awards of these medals, and I believe there 
should be a dead line sometime, somewhere. 

Mr. REECE. Well, it was the idea of the committee that a 
dead line ought to be made at the expiration of two years. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. Does not the gentleman believe that 
now, when it is seven years since the armistice, another year 
would give the War Department an opportunity? Would the 
i arte ane * gy amendment? 

r. JE, es. the House thinks tha 
Has it will be agreeable to me. 5 
r. LAGUARDIA. I will offer an amendment 
time, if the House does not object. e 
The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the eighth paragraph under the caption 
“Medals of honor, distinguished-service crosses, and distinguished- 
service medals,” Army appropriation act approved July 9, 1918, to 
the extent that it establshes limitations of time as a condition of 
issuance or a condition precedent to issuance of such medals and 
crosses to persons or the representatives of deceased persons who 
served in the Army of the United States from April 7, 1917, to Novem- 
ber 11, 1918, inclusive, is amended so as to extend such respective 
limitations for a period of three years from and after the approval of 
this act. 

Sec. 2, Proportional representation on the board of awards shall 
be given to all component parts of the Army of the United States. 


Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, I have an amendment, to 
strike out “three” and insert “ one.” 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from New York. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. LAGUARDIA: Page 2, line 2, strike out 
three“ and insert “ one.” 


78 SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. DYER. Mr. Speaker, I offer an amendment at the end 
of line 10, on page 1. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Missouri offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Dyer: Page 1, at the end of line 10, 
insert “or to any person otherwise entitled to receive it who distin- 
guished himself during the World War by exceptionally meritorious 
services rendered to the Government, and a civilian in a position of 
great responsibility.” 


Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I make a point of order 
against that. It is not germane to the purposes of the bill or 
of any paragraph in it. 

The Speaker will note that this bill is only for ex-service men 
who were engaged in one of the branches of the service. The 
amendment of the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. DYER] seeks 
to extend this privilege not only to ex-service men but to 
civilians, and this bill has no connection Whatever with civil- 
ians. It is not to grant any relief whatever to Civilians or to 
confer any distinction on them. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will hear the gentleman from 
Missouri. 

Mr. DYER. Mr. Speaker, the provision I have offered is con- 
tained in the original statute under which the medals were 
formerly issued, and this is only to extend the time of the 
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whole statute instead of a part of the statute. Service medals 
have been issued to civilians as well as to those who served 
in the Military Establishment, and while under the bill of the 


Mr. JEFFERS. Will the gentleman from New York yield? 
Mr. LaGUARDIA. I yield to the gentleman from Alabama. 
Mr. DYER. Mr. Speaker, at the suggestion of the gentle- 


gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Rerocr] it limits it to military man from Tennessee I am perfectly willing to withdraw the 


men, this is to extend it to both, as the statute originally pro- 
vided, and is satisfactory to the gentleman from Tennessee. 

The SPEAKER. Is the original statute the same, both in 
war and in peace? i 

Mr. DYER. The original statute provided for the issuance 
of these service medals to those who served in the Military 
Establishment and to those who had rendered distinguished 
service. 

The SPEAKER. Is it in one section? 

Mr. DYER. It is in the same section. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair overrules the point of order. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, I wish to be recognized 
in opposition to the amendment. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York is recog- 


nized. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, in the confusion and 
noise perhaps some gentlemen have not realized the purpose 
of the amendment offered by the gentleman from Missouri 
(Mr. Dyer]. 

Under the statute the President is authorized to award 
distinguished-service crosses for conduct in action over and 
beyond the call of duty; also the distingnished-service medal, 
as i name of the medal implies, for distinguished military 
service. 

Now, gentlemen, the War Department has been rather care- 
ful in awarding these crosses. It is now seyén.years since 
the armistice, and if you are going to open the doors so that 
civilians, Y. M. C. A. representatives, and contractors, if 
you please, can come in seven years after the war and make 
claims to medals of honor, then you are going to so lower 
the value of that medal that boys who risked their lives to 
get it will not consider it worth anything. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. They will soon be granting these medals 
to these cost-plus 10 per cent cantonment men? 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. Yes, 

Mr. DYER. The gentleman knows that under the law the 
President can not issue these medals except to those who are 
otherwise entitled te receive them and who have rendered ex- 
ceptionally meritorious service. It can not be tendered to 
anybody. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. If any civilian rendered meritorious 
Service, I think we should know about it before this time. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Yes. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. Mr Speaker, I want to say to 
the gentleman, although it is somewhat embarrassing for me 
to object to this bill, that I am not in favor of it for the 
reason that we ought to know by this time that there were 
a great many men in the division who got awards who ought 
to have had them, and others who did not get them because 
it was put on the same comparative basis. I do not like 
to see the whole thing opened up and put upon a different 
basis. 

Mr. McKBOWN. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Les. 

Mr. MeKEOWN. The pur of the present bill is simply 
to extend the time granted in a former bill, and not to take 


in a lot of other people? 
I hope the amendment will be 


Mr LAGUARDIA. Yes. 
voted down, 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, of course the 
gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Dygr] is within his parlia- 
mentary rights in offering this amendment, and I make no 
criticism of him for so doing. But if it had been known that 
this amendment was to be offered I am sure it wonld have 
been objected to if there had been any probability of the 
amendment being adopted. Now, there is bitter opposition 
to the amendment, and I am wondering if the gentleman 
would be willing to withdraw it. 

Mr. DYER. If the gentleman will permit 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. The gentleman from New 
York has the floor. 

Mr, LaGUARDIA, 
Missouri. 

Mr. DYER. This only extends the act itself, instead of a 
part of the act, as is contemplated by the bill of the gentle- 
man from Tennessee. That bill extends a part of the act 
to the military, while this amendment extends the whole act, 
just as the law itself. 


I will yield to the gentleman from 


amendment. 
The SPEAKER. The gentleman withdraws the amendment. 
Faa question is on the engrossment and third reading of the 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 


RELIEF OF PERSONS IN THE NAVAL SERVICE DURING THE WAR 
EMERGENCY FROM CLAIMS FOR OVERPAYMENT 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 11924) to relieve persons in the naval service of the 
United States during the war emergency period from claims 
for overpayment at that time not involving fraud. i 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present consid- 
eration of the bill? 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
this bill affects 100,000 accounts which have been passed 
upon by the Comptroller General adversely. Some of them 
are meritorious, but there are many of them, inyolving large 
ee which are not meritorious, and for that reason I 

ect. 

Mr. ANDREW. Will the gentleman withhold his objection 
long enough for me to make an explanation? 

Mr. BLANTON. I will withhold my objection if the gentle- 
man wants to make a speech. 

Mr. ANDREW. I do not want to make a speech, but I 
would like to make an explanation of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Texas intend to 
object? 

Mr. BLANTON. I do. 

The SPEAKER. ‘Then the Chair thinks the gentleman ought 
not to take up the time of the House. 

Mr. McSWAIN. I trust the gentleman from Texas will 
withhold his objection long enough for me to make a state- 
ment which, I think, will appeal to his good judgment. 

Mr. BLANTON. I have some of these accounts in my office 
which I know the gentleman himself would not approve. 

Mr. DENISON. Mr. Speaker, I ask for the regular order, 

The SPEAKER. The regular order is demanded. 

Mr. BLANTON. I object, Mr. Speaker, 


CURRENT AND CONTINGENT EXPENSES OF THE BUREAU OF INDIAN 
AFFAIRS 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill (H. 
R. 5935) to amend section 26 of an act entitled “An act mak- 
ing appropriations for the current and. contingent expenses 
of the Bureau .of Indian Affairs, for fulfilling treaty stipula- 
tions with various Indian tribes, and for other purposes, for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1922.“ 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present consider- 
ation of the bill? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, because of the attitude of 
the department concerning this matter, I object. 


MEDAL COMMEMORATIVE OF THE NORSE-AMERICAN CENTENNIAL 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 12160) to authorize the Secretary of the Treasury to 
prepare a medal with appropriate emblems and inscriptions 
commemorative of the Norse-American Centennial. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present consider- 
ation of the bill? 

Mr. BEGG. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, is 
there anyone who can give me some information about this 
bill? Unless I ean get some information about it I shall 
object. : 

Mr. KVALE. Mr. Speaker, I can give the gentleman infor- 
mation about the bill. 

Mr. BEGG. What does the Secretary say about it? 

Mr. KVALE. The Secretary is very willing to have this 
bill pass, I will say to the gentleman. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. BEGG. I shall not object, Mr. Speaker. 

Mr. KVALE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
substitute Senate bill 4230. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Minnesota asks 
unanimous consent to substitute a Senate bill. Is there ob- 
jection? 

There was no objection. 
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The Clerk read the Senate bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, cte., That a medal, not to exceed in number 40,000, 
with appropriate devices, emblems, and inscriptions commemorative of 
the arrival in the United States of the first shipload of Norse immi- 
grants on board the sloop Restaurationen, which event is to be cele- 
brated at the Norse-American Centennial on the Minnesota State Fair 
Grounds June 6 to 9, 1925, inclusive, shall be prepared under the 
direction of the Seeretary of the Treasury at the United States Mint 
at Philadelphia. The medals herein authorized shall be manufactured, 
subject to the provisions of section 52 of the coinage act of 1873, from 
suitable models to be supplied by the Norse-American Centennial 
(Inc.). The medals so prepared shall be delivered at the Philadelphia 
Mint to a designated agent of said Norse-American Centennial (Inc,) 
upon payment of the cost thereof, 


The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, a similar House bill 
will be laid on the table. 

There was no objection, 


PENALTIES FOR VIOLATION OF THE NAVIGATION LAWS 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(S. 2399) to provide and adjust penalties for violation of the 
navigation laws, aud for other purposes. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present consid- 
eration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That there be added at the end of section 4472, 
Revised Statutes, as amended, the provision: That the owner of 
any automobile in which all fire has not been extinguished and the 
motors stopped immediately after the automobile has taken its position 
en any vessel found on navigable waters of the United States and in 
which such fires do not remain extinguished and the motors remain 
idle until the vessel is made fast to the wharf or ferry bridge at 
which she lands shall incur a penalty of not more than $500, for 
which the automobile shall be liable.” 


The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 


AMENDMENT TO THE JUDICIAL CODE 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 5194) to amend the Judicial Code by adding a new 
section to be numbered 274D. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
what is the legal effect of this bill? 

Mr. MONTAGUE. If the gentleman will permit, this is a 
bill to incorporate into the Federal procedure a practice 
adopted by some 12 States of the Union, by a great many 
foreign countries, by Great Britain for about 35 years, and by 
Scotland for nearly 400 years, for the rendition of “ declara- 
tory judgments.” It is intended to simplify, expedite, and 
economize Federal procedure by the exercise in the main of 
preventive remedies. It is to be put into effect by rules to be 
promulgated by the Supreme Court. It is a most wholesome 
and just procedure. 

Mr. SABATH. And this has been recommended by the 
American Bar Association? 

Mr. MONTAGUE. Yes. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Will the gentleman’ yield? 


Mr. MONTAGUE. Yes. 
Does it apply only to procedure 


Mr. MOORE of Virginia. 
in the District courts? 

Mr. MONTAGUE. It applies to Federal district courts 
and the courts of the District of Columbia. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. I mean, does it only apply to 
courts of original jurisdiction? 

Mr, MONTAGUE. Yes. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection? 

Mr. COLLINS. I object, Mr. Speaker. 

Mr. GRAHAM, Will not the gentleman reserve his ob- 
jection? 

Mr. COLLINS. I will reserve it. 

Mr. GRAHAM. I would like to say that this bill was ap- 
proved by the American Bar Association. It received the 
approval of the Judiciary Committee, and I understand is 
generally approved in the Department of Justice and also by 
the courts. It comes to us thus recommended, and in addi- 
tion I want to say to the gentleman that a bill similar to the 


provisions of this measure is in force in Scotland and has 
been for four centuries, 

Mr. COLLINS. Mr. Speaker, I know what is in the bill, 
and I object. 


BRIDGE ACROSS RAINY RIVER, MINN, 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill (H. 
R. 11702) granting the consent of Congress to the village of 
Spooner, Minn., to construct a bridge across the Rainy River, 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present consider- 
ation of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the consent of Congress is hereby granted 
to the village of Spooner, in the county of Lake of the Woods, State 
of Minnesota, and its successors and assigns, to construct, maintain, 
and operate a bridge and approaches thereto across the Rainy River at 
a point suitable to the interests of navigation, between the village 
of Spooner, in the county of Lake of the Woods, State of Minnesota, 
and Rainy River, Ontario, in accordance with the provisions of the act 
entitled “An act to regulate the construction of bridges over navigable 
waters,” approved March 23, 1906, such construction to be made only 
with the consent and approval of the Dominion of Canada. 

Sec, 2. That the right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 
expressly reserved, 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 


BRIDGE ACROSS THE SABINE RIVER NEAR ORANGE, TEX. 


The next bus ness on the Consent Calendar was the bill (II. 
R. 11920) to authorize the construction of a bridge across the 
Sabine River at or near Orange, Tex. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection to the present consider- 
ation of the bill? A 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BOX. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to substi- 
tute an identical Senate bill, S. 4087. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the Senate bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the aet approved May 13, 1920, authorizing 
the Orange Chamber of Commerce, its successors and assigns, to con- 
struct, maintain, and operate a bridge and approaches thereto across 
the Sabine River at or near the city of Orange, Tex., be, and the same 
is hereby, revived and reenacted: Provided, That this act shall be null 
and void unless the actnal construction of the bridge be commenced 
within one year and completed within three years from the date of 
approval hereof. 

Sec. 2, The States of Texas and Louisiana, or either of them, or 
any political subdivision or subdivisions thereof, within or adjoining 
which sald bridge is located, may at any time acquire all rght, title, 
and interest in said bridge and approaches thereto constructed under 
the authority of this act, for the purpose of maintaining and operating 
such bridge as a free bridge, by the payment to the owners of the 
reasonable value thereof, not to exceed in any event the construction 
cost thereof: Provided, That the said State or States, or political 
subdivision or divisions, may operate such bridge as a toll bridge not 
to exceed five years from date of acquisition thereof. 

Sec, 3. The right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 
expressly reserved, 


The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 

The title was amended to read as follows: “A bill to revise 
and reenact the act entitled ‘An act to authorize the construc- 
95 of a bridge across the Sabine River at or near Orange, 

ex.“ » 

A similar House bill was laid on the table. 

LEASING OF RESTRICTED INDIAN ALLOTMENTS NOT OVER 10 YEARS 

The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 10983) providing for the leasing of restricted Indian 
allotments for a period not exceeding 10 years. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. ` 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

Mr. BEGG. I object, Mr. Speaker. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. Will the gentleman withhold his ob- 
jection a moment? 

Mr. BEGG. I withhold it. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. By the act of June 25, 1910, there was 
a law passed which provided for a leasing period of five years. 
It has been found that that leasing period for all practical 
purposes can not be utilized upon the Indian reseryations. 
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Mr. BEGG. That is the question that is causing the objec- 
tion. Why is not a five-year period long enough time for any 
man to lease for grazing? 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. It is long enough to lease for grazing, 
but the purpose of this bill is to lease it for purely agricul- 
tural purposes and to get white people to break up the land 
and cultiyate it and put improvements on it and put it in 
shape for the Indians. 

Mr. BEGG. Then I am certainly against it. I object, Mr. 
Speaker, 


INDIANS OF CALIFORNIA TO SUBMIT CLAIMS TO COURT OF CLAIMS 

The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 12123) authorizing any tribe or band of Indians of 
California to submit claims to the Court of Claims. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

Mr. SABATH. I reserve the right to object, Mr. Speaker. 

Mr. FREE. I make the objection, Mr. Speaker. 


TO AUTHORIZE THE CROW TRIBE OF INDIANS OF MONTANA TO SUBMIT 
CLAIMS TO THE COURT OF CLAIMS 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 12129) authorizing the Crow Tribe of Indians of Mon- 
tana to submit claims to the Court of Claims. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

Mr. RAKER, Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
this bill is practically identical with the one we just passed 
over, and would not the gentleman from California withhold 
his objection a moment to the other bill? 

Mr. FREE. I intend to object to both of these bills. If the 
gentleman wants to make a statement, I will withhold the 
objection; but I am going to object to both of them. 

The SPEAKER. If the gentleman is going to object, I do 
not think he ought to take up the time of the House by with- 
holding it. 

Mr. FREE. I object, Mr. Speaker. 


APPROPRIATING MONEY TO PURCHASE LANDS FOR THE CLALLAM 
TRIBE OF INDIANS IN THE STATE OF WASHINGTON 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the Dill 
(S. 1707) appropriating money to purchase lands for the 
Clallam Tribe of Indians in the State of Washington, and for 
ether purposes. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

There was no objection. J 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, ete., That there is hereby authorized to be appro- 
priated, out of moneys in the Treasury of the United States not other- 
wise appropriated, the sum of $600,000, to be paid per capita to the 
Clallam Indians of the State of Washington upon enrollment of said 
Indians to be made under the direction of and to be approved by the 
Secretary of the Interior: Provided, That before payment to the indi- 
vidual Indians they shall relinquish in writing all claims of an} nature 
against the United States under any treaty, agreement, or act of Con- 
gress and agree to accept such payment in full satisfaction of any and 
all claims whatsoever age‘nst the United States: And provided fúr- 
ther, That the shares of minor children shall be retained in the Treas- 
ury of the United States, where they shall draw interest at the rate of 
314 per cent per annum until such minors reach the age of majority 
under the laws of the State of Washington, after which such minors 
shall be paid their shares upon application to the Secretary of the 
Interior; that not more than 10 per cent of the amount appropriated, 
and in no event not more than $15,000 thereof,.shall be paid to the 
attorney employed by the tribe under contract approved by the Seere- 


* tary of the Interior. 


The Clerk read the following committee amendments: 

Page 1, line 5, strike out “ $600,000" and insert $400,000." 

Page 2, line 3, strike out the word “ and.” 

Page 2, line 5, strike out “314” and insert “ 4." 

Page 2, line 9, after the word “ Interior,“ insert “And provided fur- 
ther, That the interest accumulated at the end of any fiscal year to 
the credit on the shares of any minor child may be disbursed, under 
the direction of the Secretary of the Interior, to the parent or parents 
or guardians of such minor child or children.” 

Page 2, line 9, after the word “ That,” strike out all down to and 
including the word “ event" in line 10. 


The bill as amended was ordered to be read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 
The title was amended. 


GEORGE W. ENGLISH 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the joint 
resolution (H. J. Res. 347) providing for an investigation of the 
official conduct of George W. English, district judge for the 
eastern district of Illinois. 

The Clerk read the title to the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. BLANTON. Reserving the right to object, I call at- 
tention of the House to the futility of investigating Federal 
judges. We appointed a special committee to investigate Judge 
Baker, of West Virginia. That committee spent à lot of the 
people’s money investigating. The evidence showed that 
whisky and intoxicating liquors confiscated by the court was 
used by the court and his officers personally, yet there has not 
been a single moye made to remove this man from office, 
What is the use of investigating Federal judges just when we 
are about to adjourn, unless some move is made for the re- 
moval of the offenders? Is it just for a junket? I object to 
taking this bill up. And under the permit granted me to ex- 
tend my remarks, I want to show enough about the investiga- 
tion of Judge Baker to show my reason for objecting. With 
all due respect to the subeommittee handling this Baker in- 
vestigation, I firmly believe that they have whitewashed this 
Federal judge, when they should have taken action to remove 
him from office. 


THIRTY-THREE SPECIFIC CHARGES AGAINST JUDGE BAKER 


Hon. T. A. Brown is the United States attorney in that dis- 
trict. In April, 1924, he sent to the Speaker of this House a 
letter and complaint, which letter I quote as follows, to wit: 


DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE, 
OFFICE OF run UNITED STATES ATTORNEY, 
Parkersburg, W. Va., April 19, 192}. 
Hon, FREDERICK H. GILLETT, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Sin: I herewith inclose you copy of charges preferred against Wil- 
liam E. Baker, judge of the United States District Court for the North- 
ern District of West Virginia, concerning which I called to see you a 
short time since. I am sending these charges direct to you, hoping 
that you may find some way whereby action may be taken thereon. 

The conditions existing in this judicial district have become a 
notorious scandal, not only a disgrace to the judiciary but a disgrace 
to the country that “smells to heaven,” 

I will not attempt to review these charges in this communication; 
I only ask you to read them. They speak for tuemselyes. I believe 
you will agree with me that if these charges are true and can be sus- 
tained by proof that Judge Baker should be impeached and removed 
from office. If they are not true and are falsely made against him, 
then I as a public official should be unceremoniousiy dismissed from 
the office that I now hold. If Judge Baker is an innocent man, he 
and his friends at this moment—in fact, long ago—should have de- 
manded a hearing on these charges, to the end that he might be vindi- 
cated; but instead of them pursuing this course they have been moving 
heaven and earth to prevent a hearing. 

These charges, in the form of a report on conditions in this dis- 
trict, were filed by me with the Attorney General more than a year 
ago. The Department of Justice regarded the document with such 
seriousness that it was transmitted to the Judiciary Committee of the 
House of Representatives, the Attorney General saying at the time, as 
I am informed, that the Department of Justice would not take the re- 
sponsibility of withholding the report from Congress, What recom- 
mendation or what communication accompanied my report when the 
same was filed with the Judiciary Committee I am unable to say, as I 
have never seen it nor have I had any intimation as to its contents. 
The Department of Justice took the position that the only power that 
could act in a matter of this kind affecting a Federal judge was through 
Congress. I am therefore formally calling your attention to these 
charges, which can be established by competent evidence. 

As United States attorney, it is my duty to enforce the Federal 
laws to the best of my ability in this jndicial district against all 
offenders, high and low, rich and poor, and the powerful as well as 
the weak. In presenting the case of Judge Baker to the Congress 
of the United States I am appealing to the only tribunal that 
possesses the power, under the Constitution, to enforce the law 
against a Federal judge as to offenses of the kind and character in- 
volved in these charges. 

The substance of these charges is generally known and discussed 
not only throughout this judicial district but throughout the State 
of West Virginia. From time to time they have been mentioned and, 
in a veiled way, discussed in the public press of the State. If they 
are untrue and can not be substantiated by competent evidence, un 
investigation of them can in no way injure Judge Baker, but under 
the circumstances a vindication will relieve him of the stigma under 
which he now rests. On the other hand, if they are true, his pune 


ishment should be speedy and decisive, 
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When I felt compelled from a sense of duty and decency to file with 
the Department of Justice a report as to conditions in this judicial 
district involving the judge of the district court, it was not a pleasant 
task; it is not a pleasant task on my part now to formally file these 
charges with you, but as an officer of this Government it is my duty 
to do so, and that duty is now performed. 

. T. A. Brown, United States Attorney. 


The charges made by said United States attorney against 
said Judge Baker, which he originally filed with the Depart- 
ment of Justice, embraced in detail 83 specific charges of mis- 
conduct, and were duly sworn to by said attorney, under the 
following form of affidavit, viz: 


T. A. Brown personally appeared before me this — day of April, 
1924, and being by me first duly sworn, did depose and say that he is 
now the United States attorney for the northern district of West 
Virginia ; that he has read and inspected the charges above set forth 
against William E. Baker, judge of the district of West Virginia Court 
of the United States for the Northern District of West Virginia, and 
that he believes said charges to be true as is therein alleged; that 
the same can be sustained by ample and proper proof; that he has 
personal knowledge of many of the offenses and violations charged 


therein, and that be bas interviewed various persons residing in West 


Virginia relative to said charges, who state that they are familiar 
with the said charges and the facts of the same, and that said charges 
are true, and that the said persons are ready to appear and testify to 
the truth ef the same before any committee or other body authorized 
to administer oaths, and that in many instances information concern- 
ing said charges have been voluntarily brought to this affant by per- 
sons who apparently thought it was their obligation as a citizen of 
the United States and of the State of West Virginia to give such in- 
formation that justice should be done in the premises. (P. 387 of 
hearings.) 


T wish that I had the time to analyze the evidence given 
before the subcommittee and to explain its probative effect, but 
at this particular moment I have not the time. I do want to 
call attention to some of the evidence submitted relative to 
this Federal judge drinking intoxicating liquor, being under 
its influence, and confiscating to his own use liquor taken from 
others by prohibition officers. 


SWORN EVIDENCE OF J. FRED CLAYTON 


Srare or West VIRGINIA, 
County of Ohio, to wit: 

This day personally appeared before me the undersigned authority, 
J. F. Clayton, who, being of lawful age and by me first duly sworn, 
deposes and says as follows: That for several years prior to January 
1, 1924, he was a State prohibition officer for the State of West Vir- 
ginia, and as such appeared frequently as a witness in the Federal 
court over which William E. Baker presided as judge; that he fre- 
quently appeared as such witness in cases of violations of the Vol- 
stead Act, assisting Federal prohibition officers, and by reason of his 
frequent appearance in the said Federal court became quite well 
acquainted with the officers thereof, and particularly the said Judge 
William E. Baker. 

Affiant further says that during the term, 1922, of the Fed- 
eral court ‘held at Wheellng he was asked by an attaché of said court 
to get some whisky or liquor for the said Judge Baker, and in accord- 
ance with said request on the same evening went with the said 
attuché to a certain room in the McLure Hotel in the city of Wheeling, 
taking with bim 2 quarts of Canadian whisky and 1 quart of Gordon 
dry sm. Affiant says that shortly after he went into said room with 
the said attaché Judge Baker made his appearance herein with an- 
other attaché of the court, and at that time a bottle of the whisky was 
opened and all persons present took a drink therefrom, including the 
said Judge Baker. Afflant says that shortly afterwards he withdrew 
from the said room, leaving the said liquor and gin in the possession 
of Judge Baker and the said attachés. 

Affiant further says that on another occasion, while the said William 
E. Baker was attending a term of the Federal court In Wheeling as 
the presiding judge thereof, afflant saw him in an intoxicated condi- 
tion in the lobby of the said MeLure Hotel; that affiant’s attention 
had been called to the said Judge Baker's condition by Charles Sharp, 
a night officer or watchman in the business district of the city of 
Wheeling, and in company with the said Charles Sharp affiant went 
into the said hotel lobby and saw the said Judge Baker in the condi- 
tion just described. Afflant says that the said Judge Baker's condi- 
tion was so apparent that affiant and the said Charles Sharp com- 
mented on it at the time. 

And further afflant sayeth not. 

[SEAL.] Wa. J. Gourxus, 

Taken, sworn to, and subscribed before me, the undersigned au- 
thority, this 6th day of May, 1924. 

[SEAL] 


_ Ws. J. GÓMPERS, 
Notary Public of, in, and for Ohio County, W. Va. 
My commission expires November 21, 1924, 


This State prohibition officer, Clayton, either told the truth 
or he did not. If he told the truth, Jcdge Baker ought to be 
removed from office. If he did not tell the truth, then Clayton 
should be prosecuted for false swearing. Clayton corroborated 


in every detail the sworn evidence of United States Attorney 
Brown. 
TESTIMONY OF GHORGE L. HANNEN 


I quote excerpts from the testimony of Witness Hannen: 


Mr. Schuck. When was it that you quit work as Federal prohibi- 
tion officer? > 

Mr. HANNEN. On the last day of September, 1921. 

Mr. Schuck. Previous to that time, I will ask you what, if any 
liquor, any bonded liquor, had come into your charge as Federal pro- 
hibition agent in the northern district? 

Mr. HANNEN. I had bonded liquor. 

Mr. Schuck. Shortly before the time that you quit your work as 
Federal prohibition officer, I will ask you if you had any bonded 
liquor in your charge; and if so, how much? 

Mr. Haxxxx. Well, I had quite a lot of it; I think around 800 
quarts. 

Mr. Scnuck. Eight hundred quarts? 

Mr. HANNEN. Yes. = 

Mr. Scheck. What was the kind of liquor that you had at that 
time that composed those 800 quarts? 

Mr. HANNEN. Well, we had many different brands. We had Old 
Crow, McGuiness Bros., and Old Horsey liquor. 

Mr. Schrck. Did you have any Overholt liquor? 

Mr. HANNEN, Yes; Old Taylor liquor. We had quite an assortment,” 


Mr. Schreck. Sam Thompson liquor? 

Mr. HANNEN. Yes; we had Sam Thompson. We had almost every 
good brand on the market. 

Mr. Scuuck. I will ask you how you had obtained that Hquor. 

Mr. Hanyen. Well, we captured it in different places, different parts 
of the district. 

Mr. SCHUCK. As I understand, you were the agent in charge? 

Mr. HANNEN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Schuck. And as such had charge of this liquor? 

Mr. Hannen. Yes, sir. 

Mr, Schuck. Just tell fully what became of the 800 quarts, so far 


as you know. 
Mr. HAxxux. I had an order of court to turn them over to the 
United States marshal, Mr. Smith. 
Mr. Schuck. What do you mean by an order of court? 
Mr. Haxxzx. It was an order issued at Martinsburg, dated Sep- 
tember 27. 
Mr. Schuck. By Judge Baker? 
Mr. Hannen, By Judge Baker, and signed by Mr. Coffman, his 
clerk. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr, 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 


Schuck. Have you still got that order? 
HANNEN, Yes, sir. 
Scuuck. Where is it now? 
TLANNEN. I think I have it here. 
Schuck. Will you let us see it, please? 
HANNEN. This is it. 
Scuuck. How was this liquor packed or crated, if you know? 

Mr. HAx Nux. That liquor was in suit cases, in grips, and gunny 
sacks, and boxes. There were, if I remember rightly, 10 cases that 
never had been broken, in pints. They were Old Chickencoop liquor 
that had never been opened, I had captured them just that way and 
stored them away. 

Mr. Scuucx. After the time that the liquor was surrendered, did 
you at apy time see the liquor again? 

Mr. Haxnew. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Schuck. By the way, who were the marshals, if you know, that 
came for the liquor; who got it? 

Mr. Hannen, Mr. Adams—Howard Adams. 

Mr. Scuvck. You say that you saw the liquor subsequent to that; 
where was it? 

Mr. HANNEN. In the city of Clarksburg. 

Mr. Schuck. How long was that after you had surrendered the 
liquor? 


Mr. Hannen, I do not know. I had an office in that building and 
I came down one day out of the building and, there was Howard 
Adams and John Koontz with a lot of liquor. 

Mr. Schuck. Both of them were United States deputy marshals? 

Mr. HANNEN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scnuck. Did you identify or recognize the liquor that you had 
turned over to them as being the same liquor you saw there? 

Mr. Hannen, Yes; lots of the suiteases and grips were still there; 
sacks, boxes, and there were 8 or 10 of those pints, They were right 
there just like they had received them. 

Mr. Schuck. Where had it been stored in the meantime, after you 
had delivered it up to the time you saw it, if you know? J 

Mr. HAN NEN. I do not know; they brought it out of the bank. 
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Mr. ScuvucK. Was there any necessity for holding or keeping that 
liquor? 

Mr. Haynen. I did not think so. 

Mr. Scnvuck, Was there, so far as you know, any use for it in the 
trial of cases? 

Mr. Hannen. We had no use for it at all. 

Mr. ScuvcK. They were going to take part of it to Elkins? 

Mr. HANNEN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Schock. Is that where Judge Baker was living at that time? 

Mr. HAxXEx. I presume he was. 

Mr. Scuuck. I will ask you whether there was any liquor that had 
been taken and held at Wheeling? 

Mr. Hansen, Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scnuck. How much was that? 

Mr. HANNEN. Sixty-four quarts. 

Mr. Scurex, I will ask you, Mr. Hannen, if you were present one 
night in the McClure Hotel during a term of court at Wheeling, I 
believe, in May, 1921? 

Mr. HANNEN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Schuck. I will ask you if you saw Judge Baker and others 
there in the lobby of the hotel that night? 

Mr. IIANNEN, Yes, sir. 

Mr. ScHuck. Who were there, that you saw, that were connected 
with the United States court? 

Mr. HANNEN. There were Judge Baker; Mr. Coffman, 

Mr. Schreck. Mr. Wade Coffman? 

Mr. HANNEN, Yes. 

Mr. Seuvex, You mean the clerk of the court? 

Mr. HaNnen. The clerk of the court. And Mr. Barrett here, the 
deputy clerk; Tom Joyce. 

Mr. Scuuck. Who was at that time a deputy marshal? 

Mr. Hannen. He was deputy marshal; and myself. I do not re- 
member any others, 

Mr. Scuuck. What occurred that night, if you know, with refer- 
ence to the taking of any liquor upstairs in the hotel by any of those 
gentlemen? : 

Mr. Haxxex. We were sitting around the hotel lobby in different 
squads, talking. Judge Baker and Mr. Coffman left the lobby, 
walked out. I did not pay any attention to where he was going. 
They were not gone but a few minutes until Tom Joyce went ont, 
and while he was gone Judge Baker and his clerk came in and went 
upstairs on the elevator. Young Mr. Barrett here and myself sat 
around a little while and after a few minutes we decided that we 
would go to bed and retire. We walked over to the elevator, but 
before we got there Tom Joyce had entered from the street, coming 
in this way [illustrating]. I do not know what street it is from, 
toward the post office, and he had a package under his arm. It was 
a big enyelope, like the one the judge has here. It was perhaps 
that big and it had the appearance of looking like bottles—quart 
bottles. Of course, I could not see; it was under his arm. When 
we got there and pushed the button to go up on the elevator, instead 
of Mr. Joyce going up on the elevator with us, he stepped back, and 
we went up on the elevator, but he did not go on the elevator with us, 
I do not know where Mr. Barrett went, but I went to my room. 

Mr. Scuvck. What did you do the next morning about that? 

Mr. Haxxxx. I did not do anything about it. 

Mr. Schuck. What did you do with reference 

Mr. HANNEN (interposing). Oh, yes; I went over-to see Mr. Conrad. 

Mr. Schuck. Who was Mr. Conrad? 

Mr. HaNNEN, He was the deputy clerk that had this 64 quarts. 

Mr. Scuvuck. That was part of this 800 quarts you are talking 
about? 

Mr. HANNEN. Yes; part of the 800. I said to him, John, you let 
the marshal have 2 quaris of that liquor last night, didn't you?’ 
Ile said, “Yes. He came over and got a couple of quarts of it.” 

Mr. Scuvck, Who did he say sent him for it? 

Mr. HANNEN. He said Judge Baker wanted it. 

Mr. Scurcxk. I will ask you if you saw Judge Baker on the bench 
the next morning? 

Mr. HANNEN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scuvck. What did his appearance indicate to you? 

Mr. HANNeEN. Well, he looked like he had a little party. 

Mr. Scucex, What do you mean by that? 

Mr. HANNEN. He looked like he had been drinking. 

Mr. Scuvtck. What were the indications that led you to that 
conclusion ? 

Mr. HANSEN. Well, his eyes were red and he looked just like a 
man that had had too much liquor, 

Mr. Schreck. Did you smell any fumes of liquor on him at that 
time? 

Mr. TIANNEN. No, sir. 

Mr. Scuucx. What have you to say with reference to an occur- 
rence at Clarksburg sometime previous to that, to a demand made on 
you for liquor for Judge Baker? 


Mr. Haxxxx. There was a man came to me and wanted 2 pints 
of liquor for Judge Baker. I told him he could not get it. 

Mr. Scurck. Who was that man? 

Mr. Tianxen. It was the commissioner over there, Mr. A. L. Lohn. 
1 Mr. Schuck, You mean the United States commissioner at that 

me? 

Mr, HAN NV. I do not know whether he was commissioner at that 
time or not. I do not know whether he had left office or not; whether 
he had resigned or whether he was out. 

Mr. ScuvucKx. Were you in court at Clarksburg the next morning? 

Mr. Hannen. After he wanted the liquor? 

Mr. Scuvck. Yes. 

Mr. HANNEN, Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scurck. What took place there? Did the court open at the 
usual hour? 

Mr. HANNEN. No, sir; we stood around waiting for Judge Baker 
quite a little bit. He came in about 11 o'clock or a little later, 

Mr. Scubvek. What was his condition at that time? 

Mr. Hayne. Well, he looked like he had had another party. 

Mr. Dyer. Mr. Hannen, what do you mean by a party? 

Mr. HANNEN. He looked like he had been drinking. 


ABLE BRIEF FILED WITH COMMITTEE BY ATTORNEYS 


I have not time now to quote other similar testimony from 
other witnesses, but after the subcommittee had taken 387 
pages of testimony, most of the defensive evidence being of 
such character that little probative force and effect may be 
given to same, Messrs. J. Bernard Handlan, Charles J. Schuck, 
II. O. Hiteshew, and Howard D. Matthews, as attorneys for 
United States Attorney Brown, complainant, filed with the 
Committee on the Judiciary an able brief, showing that action 
should be taken against’ Judge Baker to remove him from 
office. They called attention to the fact that from Judge 
Baker's own defense witness, whom Judge Baker called to the 
stand, Mr. Welch, it was proven that Judge Baker drank liquor 
while holding court. Quoting: 


Mr. Senvek. Did you ever smell it out of court? 

Mr. WELCH. I have smelled his breath at the office at one time, 
in the evening, when I thought he had had a drink, but I don't 
know. 

Mr. Scavck. From what you smelled, you felt reasonably sure 
he had? 

Mr. Werren. Well, it smelled Uke other people's breath when they 
take a drink once in a While. 

Mr. Scuvex. And that was during the term of court, was it not? 

Mr, Wyten. It was in this office over there. 

Mr. Sende. It was during a term of court, was it not? 

Mr. Wetcn. Yes, sir. 


I quote further from this able brief the following: 


Charles Sharp, a disinterested witness, testified that he saw 
Judge Baker drunk in the MeLure House in Wheeling during a term 
of court in October, 1922. Fred Clayton, a former prohibition agent, 
testified to the same fact. A. T. Barrett, chief clerk in the office 
of the United States marshal, testified to the same fact. W. B. 
Pierce, a Federal prohibition agent, testified that he saw Judge 
Baker in the Waldo Hotel in Clarksburg, during a term of Federal 
court, in April, 1924, under the influence of liquor. Charles J. Schuck, 
former special assistant in the United States attorney’s office, Howard 
D. Matthews, former assistant in said office, II. O. Hiteshew, a former 
special assistant in said office, neither of whom are any longer con- 
nected with that office, all testified to having seen Judge Baker under 
the influence of Hquor, and with the odor of liquor upon his breath 
while in the discharge of his official duties, not to mention the testi- 
mony of other persons still connected with the office of the United 
States attorney. 

It is inconceivable that all of these persons would deliberately swear 
falsely against Judge Baker, No fair-minded person can read this tes- 
timony without coming to the conclusion that Judge Baker has in- 
dulged in the use of intoxicating liquor since he has been on the 
bench in violation of the law qand of the Constitution. Indeed he 
admits having drank in private homes. In the absence of proof that 
such liquor was possessed by the owners of said homes prior to the 
adoption of the eighteenth amendment, the presumption is that the 
liqnor was possessed in violation of the law. (See sec, 38 of title 2, 
national probibition act.) 

We insist that Judge Baker has not put himself in a position to 
claim that he was justifiable, under the law, in the use of the intoxt- 
eating liquor which he admits he did use. If the liquor which he ad- 
mits he consumed in private homes was not in the lawful possession 
of his hosts, he not only violated the national prohibition act but he 
was guilty of being a party to a conspiracy to violate a Federal 
statute. He has not cleared his skirts on this point, and in the ab- 
sence of evidence showing that the liquor he consumed was legally 
in the possession of his hosts, he stands convicted by his own testi- 
mony. The record as it now stands would justify a grand jury in 
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returning an indictment against him for violating the national probi- 
bition act and for violating section 87, Federal Penal Code, which 
makes it a violation for two or more persons to conspire together to 
violate any Federal statute, 

CONFISCATION OF 800 QUARTS OF CONTRABAND LIQUOR 


In reference to this charge we submit that the evidence taken before 
the subcommittee clearly shows that this large quantity of liquor selzed 
by the prohibition agents was confiscated and converted to their own 
use by Judge Baker; John Koontz, United States deputy marshal; 
I. Wade Coffman, clerk of the district court, and others. It is true 
there is no direct evidence given by any witness who actually saw 
Judge Baker receive or have in his possession any part of this liquor, 
but it is shown that this liquor was in the possession of Federal 
Prohibition Agent Hannen, at Clarksburg, in April, 1921, and that it 
was no longer necessary to hold said liquor as evidence, as all of 
the cases in which it was Involved had been disposed of. The prohl- 
bition agent informed Judge Baker personally of this fact and asked 
him for an order directing its destruction. It is further shown that 
the same prohibition agent importuned the court for a destruction 
order at the Wheeling May term, 1921, and also at the Elkins July 
term, 1921. 

This order was refused. An order was entered at the Martinsburg 
September term, 1921, directing this agent to turn this liquor over to 
the United States marshal. This order was complied with. At the 
October Wheeling term, 1921, an order was entered by Judge Baker 
upon his own motion directing that all liquors seized by the Federal 
officers under the national prohibition act should be delivered into the 
custody of the United States marshal at Elkins, and there to be stored 
in a fireproof vault. There was no fireproof vault in the marshal's 
office in Elkins, the only one available being in the clerk’s office. In fact, 
the marshal’s office was at that time located at Fairmont. Upon this 
order Judge Koontz, who had been appointed a deputy at the special 
request of Judge Baker, and whose home is in Elkins, the same town in 
which Judge Baker resides, went to Clarksburg and took possession of 
the greater part of this liquor, took it to Elkins, stored it in the vault 
in the clerk's office, from which it disappeared. 

It is shown by the testimony of A. T. Barrett, chief clerk in the 
marshal's office, that Koontz sald Judge Baker sent him to Clarksburg 
after the liquor, and when asked what had become of the liquor, Koontz 
replied; “ That they drank some of it, gave some of it to their friends, 
and that they still had some of it up there yet.” This conversation 
took place more than a year after the liquor had been removed to 
Elkins. 

Without going further into the evidence on this question, we submit 
that the facts before this committee are sufficient to convince any set 
of fair-minded men that Judge Baker and his associates are guilty of a 
conspiracy to obtain possession of this liquor for the purpose of convert- 
ing it to thelr own use. 

JUDGE BAKER SHOULD BE EMPEACHED 


It is my candid judgment that United States Attorney Brown 
made out his case against Judge Baker by evidence additional 
to his own and that this judge should be put out of office. I 
do not believe in whitewashes. I believe in applying the same 
rules to the high and low alike. If we are to spend thousands 
of dollars investigating judges and then whitewash them, the 
money is wasted. The foregoing are my reasons for objecting 
to this bill to have another investigation. Very likely Judge 
English deserves it. If he does, there will still be plenty of 
time when we convene again. But we are now almost ready to 
adjourn, and this investigation, after all, may turn out to be a 
junket sojourn in Chicago for several months during recess. 

Mr. DYER. Mr. Speaker, I wish to say a word with refer- 
ence to the statement made by the gentleman from Texas, 
which does not correspond with the facts in reference to the 
investigation of Judge Baker. I do not think it is proper that 
a charge of that kind should be spread upon the records of 
the House, and I ask permission to address the House for one 
minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DYER. Mr. Speaker, in pursuance of the resolution of 
the House the Judiciary Committee made an investigation of 
the charges against Judge Baker. The subcommittee took the 
testimony of numerous witnesses, and there was no testimony 
presented to show that Judge Baker at any time had anything 
to do, directly or indirectly, with the use of any confiscated 
liquor. The report of the committee, composed of Democrats 
and Republicans, the subcommittee and the full committee, was 
unanimous. 

Mr, BOWLING. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for 
one minute on this proposition. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


Mr. BOWLING. Mr. Speaker, in that connection I merely 
want to say that the charge that Judge Baker had anything 
to do with the consumption of liquor confiscated was abandoned 
by the prosecution and withdrawn on their own motion, 

- Mr, BLANTON. I object. 


MEDALS OF AWARD TO EXHIBITORS OF INTERNATIONAL EXPOSITION 
AT CHICAGO, ILL, 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was House joint. 
resolution (H. J. Res. 348) authorizing the Secretary of Agri- 
culture to award suitable medals to exhibitors winning first 
and championship prizes at the twenty-fifth anniversary show 
of the International Livestock Exposition of Chicago, III., held 
in December, 1924. 

The Clerk read the title to the bill. 

The SPHAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Resolved, eto., That the amount of the appropriation for the fiscal 
year 1925 for all necessary expenses for investigation and experiments 
in animal husbandry, authorized to be used for the purpose of award- 
ing medals to exhibitors of champion and first prize winners at the 
International Livestock Exposition held in Chicago in December, 1924, 
with the view of stimulating livestock production along purebred lines 
and to commemorate the twenty-fifth anniversary of that great inter- 
national exposition, is hereby authorized to be increased from $1,000 
to $4,048. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 
SALE OF CORPUS CHRISTI HOSPITAL 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(S. 2100) authorizing the sale of the United States Veterans’ 
Hospital at Corpus Christi, Tex. 

The Clerk read the title to the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. BEGG. Reserving the right to object, I would like to 
ask who purchased this veterans’ hospital, when it was liable to 
be inundated and it never had a patient in it? 

Mr. GIBSON. Answering the gentleman, at the close of the 
war this hospital was taken over by way of lease by the Public 
Health Service. 

Mr. BEGG. I wonld like to know what officer was respon- 
sible for such a blunder. 

Mr. GIBSON, Later, by act of Congress, an appropriation 
was made for its purchase. 

Mr. BEGG. Under and by whose recommendation? 

Mr. GIBSON. I can not say; but it was purchased under 
an act of Congress for $120,000. It has since been practically 
destroyed by a tropical storm. It is not now in use and there 
is no intention of using it. 

Mr. BEGG. I would like to have it passed over, and I 
would like to find out something about it. What are they 
going to get for it? 

Mr. GIBSON. From $150,000 to $160,000. 

Mr. BEGG. Mr. Speaker, I withdraw my objection. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Further reserving the right to object, 
at this same period of time there were others authorized, and 
now they are after authority to sell them. I shall not object 
to this, because I think it is the best thing for us to do, but 
I hope the membership of the House will be more careful in 
appropriating for these things hereafter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Director of the United States Veterans’ 
Bureau is hereby authorized to have appraised and after advertisement 
to sell to the highest bidder or bidders as a whole or in parcels, in 
his discretion and on such terms as he deems proper, the United States 
Veterans’ Bureau hospital reservation at Corpus Christi, Tex., and to 
make, execute, and deliver all needful conveyances. The director shall 
have the right to reject any and all bids. The net proceeds of such 
sale or sales shall be paid into the Treasury of the United States ag 
miscellaneous receipts. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 
REGULATING STEAM ENGINEERING IN THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 11701) to amend the act entitled “An act to regulate 
steam engineering in the District,” approved February 28, 1887. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

There was no objection, — 
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The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the act entitled “An act to regulate steam 


engineering in the District of Columbia,“ approved February 28, 1887, 
is amended: 

(a) By inserting in the title, after the word “steam,” the words 
“and other operating.” 

(b) By inserting in section 1, after the word “steam,” the words 
“and other operating.” 

(c) By inserting in section 2, before the words “ steam boilers,” the 
words engines and and by omitting after the words “steam boilers” 
in such section the words “ and engines.” 

(d) By inserting in section 8, after the word “steam,” the words 
“er other operating.” 

te) By inserting in section 4, after the word “steam,” the words 
“or other operating.“ 

(f) By inserting after the word “steam,” in both places where it 
occurs in section 5, the words “or other operating.” 

(g) By striking out in section 6 the words “ steam boiler or engine” 
and inserting in lieu thereof the words any engine or steam boiler,” 
and by striking out the word “ knowingly,” in such section, 

(h) By inserting after the word “such” where it occurs for the 
second time in section 6 the following: or any person operating with- 
out a license or in violation of the provisions of this act.” 

(i) Insert between the words steam and “engineer” the words 
“or other operating.” 

{j) Change the word “ fifty’ in section 6 to “ forty.” 

(k) Omit the following words in section 6: “and in default of pay- 
ment of such fine shall be confined for a period of one month in the 
workhouse of the District of Columbia." 

(1) After the words where the water returns to the boiler,” in 
section 6, insert the words by gravity” and omit the words “and 
which are worked automatically." 

(m) By striking out the period at the end of section 7 and adding 
the words having reciprocity with the District of Columbia.” 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 


DONATIONS OF FURNITURE TO THE WHITE HOUSE 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was S. J. Res. 
163, to accept donations ef furniture and furnishings for use in 
the White House. 

The Clerk read the title of the joint resolution. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the joint resolution? . 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the joint resolution, as follows: 


Resolved, etc., That with a view to conserving in the White House 
the best specimens of the early American furniture and furnishings, and 
for the purpose of maintaining the interior of the White House in 
keeping with its original design, the officer in charge of public buildings 
and grounds is hereby authorized and directed, with the approval of the 
President, to accept donations of furniture and furnishings for use in 
the White House. All such articles thus donated to become the prop- 
erty of the United States and to be accounted for as such. 

See. 2. The said officer in charge of public buildings and grounds is 
further authorized and directed, with the approval of the President, to 
appoint a temporary committee composed of one representative of the 
American Federation of Arts, one representative of the National Com- 
mission of Fine Arts, one representative of the National Academy of 
Design, one member of the American Institute of Architects, and five 
members representing the public at large; the said committee to have 
full power to select and pass on the articles in question and to recom- 
mend the same for acceptance, 


Mr. BLANTON, Mr. Speaker, I offer the following amend- 
ment, which I send to the desk. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment by Mr. BLANTON: Page 1, line 4, after the word ‘Ameri- 
can,“ insert the word “ all.” 


Mr. BLANTON (when the Clerk had read section 1). Mr. 
Speaker, I shall not take more than a moment. There ought not 
to be some one between the American people and the President 
to say what furniture shall be accepted and what shall be 
rejected. It ought to be left to the President himself, and 
furniture that is donated to the White House and sent there 
for the use of the President onght at least to reach the notice 
and attention of the President of the United States. Some 
intermediary officer ought not to be authorized to stop it and 
to never let it come to the attention of the President. I under- 
stand that some patriotic American citizen in the city of Balti- 
more sent to the White House a piece of furniture for the use 
of the President of the United States, for his own personal 
benefit and use, and that a secretary stopped it and will not 
even let the President know about it. 


xe . Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes. 

Mr. WINGO. I have examined the gentleman's amendment, 
and I think he has it in the wrong place. As it is now it 
would read, if adopted, “specimens of the early American all 
furniture.” I think it must be in the wrong place. 

Mr. BLANTON. But this was American furniture that I 
refer to. It was a hobbyhorse sent here from Baltimore. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Texas. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk concluded the reading of the joint resolution. 

The Senate joint resolution was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed. 


MEMORIAL TO JOHN ADAMS AND JOHN QUINCY ADAMS 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
12261) authorizing the appropriation of $5,000 for the erection 
‘of tablets or other form of memorials in the city of Quincy, 
Mass., in memory of John Adams and John Quincy Adams. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. f 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera 
tion of the bill? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, reserving the 
right to object, are there any precedents for appropriating 
money for the erection of memorials in the home cities of 
former Presidents? 

Mr. LUCE. Not that I am aware of. We have taken notice 
of the burial places of former Presidents. We have just passed 
a resolution, which I think the President has signed within 
the last two or three days, in the matter of President Zachary 
Taylor at Louisville. Of course, the conditions differ in dif- 
ferent places. President Taylor was interred in a field at some 
distance from the center of any town or city. The two 
Adamses, father and son, are interred in the Unitarian 
Church in Quincy, and, of course, in such a situation as that 
it is difficult to make the same provision as was made in the 
case of President Taylor. 

Mr. FROTHINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, on the matter of prece- 
dents I cite to the gentleman that the same thing was done in 
the case of Thomas Jefferson, and $10,000 was appropriated in 
the case of John Tyler. Š 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the sum of $5,000, or so much thereof as 
may be necessary, is hereby authorized to be appropriated, out of nny 
money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to be expended 
under the direction of the Secretary of War in the erection of tablets 
or other form of memorials in the city of Quincy, Mass., in memory of 
John Adams and John Quincy Adams. 


‘The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 


BRIDGE ACROSS THE HUDSON RIVER BETWEEN NEW YORK AND NEW 
JERSEY 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bin 
(S. 4178) to authorize the Port of New York Authority to con- 
struct, maintain, and operate a bridge across the Hudson River 
between the States of New York and New Jersey. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA, Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to ob- 
ject, I would like to ask the gentleman in charge of the bill 
if either_the Legislature of the State of New York or the Legis- 
lature of the State of New Jersey has appropriated the initial 
expense to the port authority for the construction of any of 
these bridges? 

Mr. PARKER. Mr, Speaker, in answer to the gentleman, 
I wish to state these are ordinary bridge bills in the ordinary 
form. The first step always in building a bridge over a navi- 
gable stream is to get the consent of the Congress to build a 
bridge. After that the money is raised, never before that I have 
ever known anything about. These bills are absolutely in the 
form that all bridge bills come before the House. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. The gentleman will recall a positive 
statement made on the floor of this House by the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Mrs] that the New Jersey Legislature 
had passed one house and within two days from the time he 
was speaking that the New Jersey Legislature would appro- 
priate the initial expenses. Since that time I am informed 
that the State of New Jersey sent back one of those bills and 
no action has been taken by the New Jersey Legislature. 
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Mr. PARKER. In answer to the gentleman, I wish to state 
that all we are doing anywhere is granting to the Port Au- 
thority of New Jersey and New York the right to build a 
bridge; that is all we do, and we are not depriving anybody 
else of any rights whatsoever. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. How is that? The gentleman says we 
are not depriving anyone of their rights whatsoever? 

Mr. PARKER. Absolutely, 

Mr. LAGUARDIA, Is the gentleman willing to put the time 
at two years? J 

Mr. PARKER. The ordinary period is three years. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. The gentleman knows you can not com- 
pare this project with any bridge bill that has ever been in- 
troduced in the history of the country. 

Mr. PARKER. The gentleman wants me to confine it to two 
years or one year, but here is a project which entails an ex- 
penditure of probably $150,000,000. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Exactly. 

Mr. PARKER. And it is absolutely impossible to limit it 
to less than the specified time of three years. I do not desire 
to take up the time of the House; if the gentleman is going to 
object, let him object. 

SEVERAL MEMBERS. Regular order! 

Mr. BEGG. If the gentleman will permit, the gentleman 
says nobody can be harmed by this bill at all. 

Mr. PARKER. Not a bit. 

Mr. BEGG. Now, we can grant this permit to the two States 
who are to build this bridge, and if there is any favoritism 
or anything liable to happen, the place for the gentleman to 
fight is in his own legislature. i 

Mr, PARKER. Absolutely. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I am going to offer an amendment to 
reduce the term to two years. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the consent of Congress is hereby granted 
to the Port of New York Authority to construct, maintain, and operate 
a bridge and approaches thereto across the Hudson River, at a point 
suitable to the interests of navigation, and connecting a point between 
One hundred and seventieth Street and One hundred and eighty-fifth 
Street, borough of Manhattan, New York City, with a point approxl- 
mately opposite thereto in the borough of Fort Lee, Bergen County, 
N. J., in accordance with the provisions of an act entitled “An act 
to regulate the construction of bridges over navigable waters,” ap- 
proved March 23, 1908. 

Sec. 2. Construction of the said bridge shall be commenced within 
three years and it shall be completed within seven years from the date 
of the passage of this act, and in default thereof the authority hereby 
granted shall cease and be null and void. 

Sec. 3. The right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 
expressly reserved. 


Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, I offer the following 
amendment: Page 2, line 4, strike out the word “three” and 
insert the word “two”; and on that I would like to be heard. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 2, line 4, strike out the word “three” and insert in Heu 
thereof the word “ two.” 


Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen, I ask for 
an audience and a hearing on my amendment. Gentlemen, this 
project can not be compared with the ordinary bridge bill that 
comes before us and passes as a matter of routine. 

Mr. BEGG. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. In just a moment. I will in a-moment. 
This is a bridge which will span the Hudson River and will be 
the largest bridge in the world. A few days ago the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Murs] made the positive statement on 
the floor of the House that the New Jersey Legislature had 
already appropriated for the initial expenses for the construc- 
tion of this bridge. I took issue with him at the time. To 
date the New Jersey Legislature has not appropriated one cent, 
and neither has the Legislature of the State of New York. 
Now, what you are doing is you will delay for three years the 
bridge by passing this bill instead of expediting its construc- 
tion. Isubmit to the House that if the State of New York and 
State of New Jersey are really in earnest about construction 
of this bridge, that two years’ time is sufficient to grant the 
authority provided for in the bill before us now. There is no 
need of a three-year period. Gentlemen, I can understand your 
attitude, because you are not familiar with the local situation 
surrounding the so-called port authority. 

Mr. WATKINS. Will the gentleman yield? 


Mr. LAGUARDIA. There has not been one cent appropriated 
to date for construction purposes, and all they will do with 
this authority is to peddle it on the market as they have ped- 
dled the Shore Line Railroad, even before we authorized 
it. Now, in all good faith I appeal to the proponents of this 
bill, if they are really in earnest about it, not to oppose this 
amendment; and I say that two years’ time granted to the 
Legislatures of the States of New Jersey and New York is suffi- 
cient to start this project going. 

Mr. BEGG. The question I wanted to ask the gentleman is, 
Why is not this bridge project entitled to three years if every 
other bridge project gets three years? 

Mr. LaGUARDIA, Because, I say to the gentleman, the time 
is ripe now to build this bridge and that the personnel of this 
agency that we are selecting is simply playing with it; that 
they have neither the ability nor the requirements to build this 
bridge or any other bridge. 

Mr. BEGG. I will say to the gentleman that that is to be 
fought out in the States and not in a legislative tribunal like 
Congress. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. You gentlemen should be willing to at 
least hear the facts from the Representatives in the locality, 
I hope the amendment will be accepted. 

Mr. PARKER. Mr. Speaker, I simply want to make a plain 
statement: That the whole delegation from New York State 
and the delegation from New Jersey are in favor of this propo- 
sition with the exception of the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
LAGUARDIA]. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 
an SPEAKER. The question is on the third reading of the 

The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 

Mr. KING. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order that 
there is no quorum present. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois makes the 
point of order that there is no quorum present. The Chair 
will count, [After counting.] A quorum is present. The 
Clerk will report the next bill. 


BRIDGES ACROSS ARTHUR KILL BETWEEN NEW YORK AND NEW JERSEY 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(S. 4179) to authorize the Port of New York Authority to con- 
struct, maintain, and operate bridges across the Arthur Kill 
between the States of New York and New Jersey. 

The title of the bill was read. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of this bill? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, ete., That the consent of Congress is hereby granted to 
the Port of New York Authority to construct, maintain, and operate 
two bridges and approaches thereto across Arthur Kill, one of said 
bridges to be located at a point suitable to the interests of navigation 
in or near Perth Amboy on the New Jersey side and Tottenville on the 
New York side, and the other to be located at a point suitable to the 
interests of navigation in or near Elizabeth on the New Jersey side and 
Howland Hook, Staten Island, on the New York side, in accordance 
with the provisions of an act entitled “An act to regulate the construc- 
tion of bridges over navigable waters,” approved March 23, 1906. 

Sec. 2. Construction of the said bridges shall be commenced within 
three years, and they shall be completed within six years from the date 
of the passage of this act, and in default thereof the authority hereby 
granted shall cease and be null and void. 

Sec. 3. The right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby ex- 
pressly reserved. 


The SPEAKER. The question is on the third reading of 
the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 5 


BRIDGE ACROSS THE KILL VAN KULL 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(S. 4203) to authorize the Port of New York Authority to 
construct, maintain, and operate a bridge across the Kill Van 
Kull between the States of New York and New Jersey, 

The title of the bill was read. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present consid- 
eration of this bill? $ 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER, The Clerk will report the bill. 
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The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, eto., That the consent of Congress is hereby granted 
to the Port of New York Authority to construct, maintain, and op- 
erate a bridge and approaches thereto across the Kill Van Kull, at a 
point suitable to the Interests of navigation, at or near Bayonne, on 
the New Jersey side, and at or near Port Richmond, on the New 
York side, in accordance with the provisions of an-act entitled “An 
act to regulate the construction of bridges over navigable waters,” 
approved March 23, 1906. 

Sec. 2, Construction of the said bridge shall be commenced within 
three years, and shall be completed within six years from the date of 
the passage of this act, and in default thereof the authority hereby 
granted shall cease and be null and void. 

Sec. 8. The right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby ex- 
preasly reserved. 


The SPEAKER. The question is on the third reading of 
the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the next bill. 


BRIDGE ACROSS THE RIO GRANDE 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 11818) granting the consent of Congress to the con- 
struction of a bridge across the Rio Grande. 

The title of the bill was read. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present consid- 
eration of this bill? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: ; 


Be it enacted, etc., That the consent of Congress is hereby granted 
to W. J. Stahmann, Edgar D. Brown, L. N. Shafer, and associates, 
their successors and assigns, to construct, maintain, and operate a 
bridge, and approaches thereto, across the Rio Grande, at a point 

„suitable to the interests of navigation, at or near a point 2 miles 
south of the town of Tornillo, Tex., in the lower San Elizario Grant, 
in the county of El Paso, on the American side of the river, in accord- 
ance with the provisions of the act entitled “An act to regulate the 
construction of bridges over navigable waters,” approved March 23, 
1906, such construction to be made only with the consent and approval 
of the Republic of Mexico. 

Sec, 2. The right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby ex- 
pressly reserved. 


The SPEAKER. The question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the next bill. 


PAN AMERICAN CONGRESS OF HIGHWAYS 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the resolu- 
tion (H. J. Res. 336) to provide for the expenses of delegates 
of the United States to the Pan American Congress of High- 
ways. 

The title of the resolution was read. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. BLANTON. I object. 

The SPEAKER. Objection is made. The Clerk will report 
the next bill. 

BRIDGE ACROSS THE ST. LOUIS RIVER 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 12025) to authorize the construction, maintenance, and 
operation of a bridge across the St. Louis River between the 
cities of Superior, Wis., and Duluth, Minn. 

The title of the bill was read. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of this bill? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Twin Ports Bridge Co., a Wisconsin 
corporation, its successors and assigns, be, and it is hereby, authorized 
to construct, maintain, and operate a toll bridge and approaches 
thereto, for street railway, wagons, carriages, automobiles, vehicles, 
animals, foot and other passengers, across the St. Louis River, between 
the city of Superior, Wis., and the eity of Duluth, Minn., said bridge 
to be constructed as a lift bridge or pivot drawbridge, from Belknap 


“An act to regulate the construction of bridges across navigable 
waters,” approved March 23, 1906: Provided, That it shall be optional 
with the owners of said bridge as to whether the same is constructed 
so as to provide for street railway. x , 

Sec, 2. The right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 
expressly reserved. 


Amend the title so as to read: “A bill granting the consent 
of Congress for the construction, maintenance, and operation 
of a bridge across the St. Louis River between the cities of 
Superior, Wis., and Duluth, Minn.” 

Mr. DENISON. Mr. Speaker, there was so much confusion 
that I did not hear the title of the bill read. If the Clerk is 
now reading No. 735 on the calendar, I desire to ask unanimous 
consent to take up the Senate bill in lieu of the House bill, 
The Senate bill is S. 4325, now on the Speaker's table. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the Senate bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the consent of Congress is hereby granted 
to the Twin Ports Bridge Co., a Wisconsin corporation, its successors 
and assigns, to construct, maintain, and operate a bridge and ap- 
proaches thereto, across the St. Louis River at a point suitable to the 
interests of navigation, from Belknap Street, or within one-half mile 
north or south thereof, in the city of Superior, Wis., to Le Seur 
Street, or the vicinity thereof, in the city of Duluth, Minn., in ae- 
cordance with the provisions of the act entitled “An act to regulate 
the construction of bridges over navigable waters,“ approved March 
23, 1906. 

Sac. 2. The cities of Duluth, Minn, and Superior, Wis., may jointly, 
or either may, with the consent of the other, at any time after 10 years 
after the completion of said bridge, purchase the same. The purchase 
price shall be the reasonable value of said bridge, including approaches, 
right of way, and accessory works. In such value the bridge shall be 
considered as having the license to continue, but such license or 
franchise shall not be considered to have a value .of exceeding 
$1,000, and nothing shall be allowed for going concern valne. The 
item of cost of financing the construction shall be considered, but it 
is not intended that any specific sum of money therein expended must, 
be added to the purchase price otherwise determined. Such value shall 
be determined by such board of arbitration as may be selected by the 
corporation and said cities, and in the event of disagreement, then 
upon request of either the bridge company or the cities by the Seere- 
tary of War. When such determination is made it shall be filed with 
the city clerks of the respective cities of Duluth, Minn., and Superior, 
Wis. The sald bridge company shall file with the Secretary of War 
and the city clerks of the cities of Duluth and Superior within six 
months after the completion of said bridge and works an accurate 
report, verified by its treasurer, of the expenditures made by the 
company in such construction and purchase of right of way and acces- 
sories and cost of financing construction, and likewise shall file with 
the Secretary of War and the city clerks of such cities within said 
time after the expenditure thereof, verified report of any additional im- 
provements afterwards made thereon. The books of said company shall 
be open to audit by either city at any time upon demand of proper 
officials, 

In the event of any tncumbrances upon said bridge property, the 
amount thereof, with accrued interest, but not to exceed the purchase 
price, shall be first paid direct to the owners or holders thereof and 
applied upon the purchase price: Provided, That if the amount of 
such incumbrances exceeds the purchase price, then the payment of 
such purchase price to the owners or holders of such encumbrances 
shall fully extinguish the same, and same shall be paid in order of 
their priority of lien. 

Upon payment of said purchase price, within four months after the 
filing with said city clerks of the determination thereof, the said 
Twin Ports Bridge Co,, its successors and assigns, shall execute and 
deliver a conveyance of said bridge to the purchaser or purchasers and 
assign all rights and grants hereunder. The limitation herein as to the 
four months shall not bar subsequent purchase under the provisions 
of this act. 

Sec. 3. The right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby ex- 
pressly reserved. 


The SPEAKER. The question is on the third reading of 
the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, the similar House bill 


Street, or within one-half mile north or south thereof, in the city of | Will lie on the table. 
There was no objection. 
The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the next bill. 


Superior, Wis., to Leseur Street, or the vicinity thereof, in the city of 
Duluth, Minn., in accordance with the provisions of the act entitled 
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SALARIES OF OFFICERS AND EMPLOYEES OF DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
COURTS 


The next business on the Consent Calandar was the bill 
(H. R. 8210) to fix the salaries of officers and employees of 
the Court of Appeals of the District of Columbia, the Supreme 
Court of the District of Columbia, the United States Court of 
Claims, and the United States Court of Customs Appeals. 

The title of the bill was read. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection to the present con- 
sideration of this bill? 

Mr. BLANTON, Mr. MOORE of Virginia, and Mr. LOZIER 
objected. 

Mr. GRAHAM, I hope the gentlemen will withhold their 
objection, 

Mr. BLANTON, Five or six of us will object. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks if gentlemen are going 
to object, no more time should be taken on it. 

Mr. GRAHAM. Mr. Speaker, not to pass this bill would 
be a great injustice to the employees of the Supreme Court 
of the District of Columbia. 

Mr. BLANTON. We have abandoned all hope of cutting 
down taxes for the taxpayers of the United States unless we 
can stop some of these bills from passing. 

Mr. GRAHAM, That statement is just about as reliable 
as the statements that the gentleman usually makes, 

Mr. BLANTON. And that statement of the gentleman is 
just about as reliable as the bills he reports and the state- 
ments he usually makes. 

The SPEAKER. Objection is made, 


ADDITIONAL JUDGE IN THE DISTRICT OF MARYLAND 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 5083) to create an additional judge in the District 
of Maryland. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill, ? 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present con- 
sideration of the bill? 

Mr. BLANTON, Mr. MOREHEAD, and Mr. ALLEN objected. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. Mr. Speaker, I ask the gentlemen 
to reserve their objection for just a moment. 

Mr. BLANTON, We are unalterably opposed to the bill. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. I want to call the gentlemen's 
attention to the fact that this bill is unanimously reported 
favorably by the Judiciary Committee, both» Democrats and 
Republicans, I ask the gentlemen to give us a chance to 
have the bill brought up for a vote. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I shall also have to 
object. 


PAYMENT OF CLAIMS ARISING OUT OF THE OCCUPATION OF VERA 
CRUZ, MEXICO 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill (S. 
2506) authorizing an appropriation for the payment of claims 
arising out of the occupation of Vera Cruz, Mexico, by Ameri- 
can forces in 1914. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

Mr. KING, Mr. BLANTON, and Mr. MOREHEAD objected. 


PUBLIC BUILDING AT DECATUR, ALA, 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 374) to increase the limit of cost of public building at 
Decatur, Ala. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill, 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

Mr. BEGG, Mr. LOZIER, and Mr. LEAVITT objected. 


PURCHASE OF A PAINTING ENTITLED “ PEACE” 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 4848) to purchase a painting of the several ships of the 
United States Navy in 1891 and entitled“ Peace.“ 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

Mr. BLANTON, Mr. MOREHEAD, and Mr. KING objected. 


DISCHARGE OR RETIREMENT OF CERTAIN WARRANT OFFICERS OF THE 
ARMY MINE PLANTER SERVICE 
The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 204) to authorize the Secretary of War to reappoint 
and immediately discharge or retire certain warrant officers 
of the Army Mine Planter Service. 
The Clerk read the title of the bill. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

Mr, BLAND. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to sub- 
stitute Senate bill 3977, which is an identical bill. 

The SPEAKER.. The gentleman from Virginia asks unani- 
mous consent to substitute an identical Senate bill, Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the Senate bill as follows: 


Be it enacted, That the Secretary of War is hereby authorized and 
directed to reappoint and immediately discharge or retire as herein- 
after directed all warrant officers, Army Mine Planter Service, dis- 
charged from such service pursuant to the act entitled “An act 
making appropriations for the military and nonmilitary activities. 
of the War Department for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1923, and 
for other purposes,” approved June 30, 1922: Provided, That warrant 
officers of the Army Mine Planter Service of less than 10 years’ service 
be discharged with payment of one year’s pay; or those of more 
than 10 years’ and less than 20 years’ service be placed on the 
unlimited retired list with pay at the rate of 214 per cent of their 
active pay, multiplied by the number of complete years of such 
service; or those of more than 20 years’ service be placed on the 
unlimited retired list with pay at the rate of 3 per cent of their 
active pay, muitiplied by the number of complete years of such 
service, not exceeding 75 per cent of their active pay: Provided 
further, That in computing length of service for retirement and in 
computing longevity pay under the provision of this act service on 
boats in the service of the Quartermaster Department as well as service 
in the Regular Army shall be counted: And provided further, That 
this act shall not apply to any discharged warrant officer, Army Mine 
Planter Service, who has been reappointed a warrant officer, Army 
Mine Planter Service, 


The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed, 
A similar House bill was laid on the table. 


PROBATION SYSTEM IN UNITED STATES COURTS 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(S. 1042) to provide for the establishment of a probation 
system in the United States courts, except the District of 
Columbia. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

Mr. BLANTON, Mr. MOREHEAD, and Mr. KING objected. 


RELIEF OF SUFFERERS FROM THE FIRE AT NEW BERN, N. C. 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 12029) for the relief of sufferers from the fire at New 
Bern, N. C., in December, 1922. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the action of the War Department in direct- 
ing the issue and the issuance of quartermaster stores out of the reserve 
stores for the field service of the Army, of a value not exceeding 
$10,546.56, and in directing the expediture of $11.74 from “ Signal 
service of the Army, 1923,” and of $17.28 from Army transporta- 
tion, 1923,” for the relief of sufferers from the fire at New Bern, 
N. C., in December, 1922, is approved; and credit for all such 
supplies so issued and funds so disbursed shall be allowed in the 
settlement of the accounts of the officers of the Army, 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed, 


RELIEF OF SUFFERERS FROM CYCLONE IN NORTHWESTERN 
MISSISSIPPI 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 12030) for the relief of sufferers from cyclone in north- 
western Mississippi in March, 1923. 

The clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

Mr. LEAVITT. Mr. Speaker, I reserve the right to object in 
order to ask unanimous consent that H. R. 12123, No. 721 on 
the calendar, and H. R. 12129, No. 722 on the calendar, retain 
their places on the calendar, the gentleman from California 
[Mr. Frere] having withdrawn his objection. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Montana asks unani- 
mous consent that H. R. 12123 and H. R. 12129, to which the 
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gentleman from California [Mr. Free] objected, be returned 
to the calendar, the gentleman from California having with- 
drawn his objection. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection to the bill last reported? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill as follows: 


Be it enacted, ete., That the action of the War Department in 
directing the issue and the issuance of quartermaster stores out of the 
Yeserve stores for the field service of the Army of a value not exceed- 
ing $4,582.33 for the relief of sufferers from cyclone in northwestern 
Mississippi in March, 1923, is approved; and credit for all such 
supplies so issued shall be allowed in the settlement of the accounts 
of the officers of the Army. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 


POSTHUMOUS APPOINTMENT TO COMMISSIONED GRADES OF CERTAIN 
ENLISTED MEN 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was Senate Joint 
Resolution 124, to provide for the posthumous appointment to 
commissioned grades of certain enlisted men and the post- 
humous promotion of certain commissioned officers. 

The Clerk read the title of the resolution. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present consid- 
eration of the Senate joint resolution? 

Mr. HUDDLESTON, Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to 
object, I would like to ask the gentleman in charge of the 
resolution for some explanation of it. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, this resolution has a 
purely sentimental significance. It will require the expenditure 
of no public moneys. Its purpose is simply to authorize the 
Secretary of War to issue these posthumous commissions as a 
measure of solace to the bereaved families of those soldiers 
who had been actually appointed to commissioned grade or in 
the case of commissioned officers who had been recommended 
for promotion but died before actually receiving their com- 
missions. It covers the cases of enlisted men who for valor or 
other meritorious service were appointed to commissioned 
grade, or who after having successfully completed the course at 
an Officer’s training camp were recommended for commission by 
the officer in charge; and in the case of officers, those who for 
similar cause were recommended for promotion where the 
recommendation was approved by higher authority. It has the 
full approval of the War Department and is reported unani- 
mously by the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. May I ask the gentleman a question? 
Will it affect the compensation to be paid to- any of the de- 
pendents of these men? 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Not at all. I call the gentleman’s 
attention to the last paragraph of the bill, where it is provided 
that the enactment of this measure shall entitle no one to a 
bonns, gratuity, or any public money. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. I withdraw my reseryation of objec- 
tion, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the joint resolution, as follows: 

Resolved, etc., That the President be, and he is hereby, authorized to 
issue, or cause to be issued, an appropriate commission in the name of 
any person who, while in the military service of the United States 
during the war between the United States and Germany and Austria- 
Hungary, had been duly appointed to a commissioned grade, or had 
successfully completed the course at a training school for officers and 
had been recommended for appointment to a commissioned grade by 
the oficer commanding or in charge of such school, and through no 
fault of his own, was unable to accept the commission for such grade 
by reason of his death in line of duty; and any such commission shall 
issue as of the date of such appointment, and any such person's name 
shall be carried upon the records of the War Department as of the 
grade and branch of the service to which he would have been promoted 
by such commission, from the date of such appointment to the date of 
his death, 

Sec, 2. That the President be, and he is hereby authorized to issue, 
or cause to be issued, an appropriate commission in the name of any 
person who, while in the military service of the United States during 
the war between the United States and Germany and Austria-Hungary, 
may have been officially recommended for appointment or for promo- 
tion to a commissioned grade, which recommendation shall have been 
duly approved by the Secretary of War, or by the commanding general 
American Expeditionary Forces, as the case may be, and who shall 
have been unable to receive and accept such commission by reason of 
his death in line of duty; and any such commission shall issue as of the 
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date of such approval, and any such person's name shall be carried 
upon the records of the War Department as of the grade and branch of 
the service to which he would have been promoted by such commission, 
from the date of such approval to the date of his death. 

Sec. 3, That the President be, and he is hereby, authorized to issue, 
or cause to be issued, an appropriate commission in the name of any 
officer of the Army of the United States who, after having been ex- 
amined and found duly qualified for promotion, died or shall die in 
line of duty after the occurrence of the vacancy entitling him, by virtue 
of seniority, to such promotion and before the issue or acceptance of a 
commission therefor; and any such commission shall issue with rank 
as of the date of said vacancy, and any such officer’s name shall be 
carried upon the records of the War Department as of the grade and 
branch of the service shown in such commission, from the date of such 
vacancy to the date of his death. 

Sec. 4. That no person shall be entitled to receive any bonus, 
rc pay, or allowances by virtue of any provision of the reso- 
ution, 


With the following committee amendments: 


Page 1, line 8, after the word “grade,” insert the following: “or 
had successfully completed the course at a training school for offi- 
cers and had been recommended for appointment to a commissioned 
grade by the officer commanding or in charge of such school.” 

Page 1, line 9, after the word “accept,” strike out the word “ such” 
and insert in lieu thereof the word “ the.“ 

Page 1, line 9, after the word commission,“ insert the words 
“for such grade.“ : 

Page 2, line 11, after the word “for,” insert the words“ appoint- 
ment or for.” 

Page 3, line 2, at the end of the line strike out the words “ since 
April 6,” and the figures “1917” on line 3. 


The committee amendments were agreed to. 
The joint resolution was ordered to be read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 


GARABED FREE-ENERGY GENERATOR 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the joint 
resolution (II. J. Res. 190) to amend section 3 of the joint 
resolution entitled “Joint resolution for the purpose of pro- 
moting efficiency, for the utilization of the resources and 
industries of the United States, and so forth,” approved Feb- 
ruary 8, 1918. 

The Clerk read the title of the joint resolution, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. BLANTON, Mr. MOREHEAD, and Mr. MERRITT 
objected. 

APPROACH ROADS TO NATIONAL CEMETERIES AND NATIONAL 

MILITARY PARKS 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the Dill 
(S. 2745) to authorize the Secretary of War to convey to the 
States in which located Government owned or controlled 
approach roads to national cemeteries and national military 
parks, and for other purposes. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present cousid- 
eration of the bill? 

Mr. BEGG. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
I would like to have a little information about this. Why is 
this necessary? 

Mr. HILL of Alabama. This simply saves the Federal 
Government spending money in the maintenance of these 
roads that are not used entirely for these parks. 

Mr. BEGG. Where is this expected to be done? 

Mr. HILL of Alabama, The Secretary of War did not so 
state in his letter. You will recall that last year this House 
appropriated $50,000 for a road of this kind in Mississippi. 
Some of these roads are used for general purposes much more 
than for egress from or ingress to these military parks and 
cemeteries. Lots of them are parts of State highways or 
National highways, and this is to save the Government this 
money in maintenance. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, ctc., That the Secretary of War be, and he hereby is, 
authorized in his discretion, subject to such conditions as may seem 
to him proper, to convey by proper quitclaim deed to any State, 
county, municipality, or proper agency thereof, in which the same is 
located, all the right, title, and interest of the United States in and 
to any Government owned or controlled approach road to any national 
cemetery or natfonal military park: Provided, That prior to the 
delivery of any conveyance under this act the State, county, or mu- 
nicipality to which the conveyance herein authorized is to be made 
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shall notify the Secretary of War in writing of its willingness to 
accept and maintain the road or roads included in such conveyance: 
Provided further, That upon the execution and delivery of any con- 
veyance herein authorized, the jurisdiction of the United States of 
America, whieh has been heretofore ceded to the United States by a 
State over the roads conveyed, shall thereby cease and determine 
and shall thereafter vest and be in the particular State in which 
such roads are located, 


The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 


APPOINTMENT OF A LEADER FOR THE ARMY BAND 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 11258) to provide for the appointment of a leader of the 
Army band. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HILL of Alabama. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to substitute the bill (S. 3824) which is similar to the 
House bill. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the Senate bill, as follows: 


Ite it enacted, te., That the Secretary of War is hereby authorized 
to appoint à warrant officer of the Regular Army leader of the Army 
band, who, while holding such appointment, shall receive, in lieu of 
any and all pay and allowances as warrant officer, the base pay and 
the allowances of a captain of the Regular Army in the third pay 
period and shail be entitled to longevity pay provided for an officer 
lor each three years of service under such appointment plus any pre- 
vious active commissioned service under a Federal appointment which 
the appointee may have had, but shall not be entitled to pass to a 
hixher pay period. The leader of the Army band may be relieved 
from his appointment as such and returned to his former status 
at the discretion of the Secretary of War. Upon retirement he shall 
be retired as a warrant officer and shall receive the retired pay to 
which he would have been entitled had he not been appointed and 
received the pay and allowances of leader of the Army band: Pro- 
vided, That no back pay or allowances shall be allowed to the leader 
of the Army band by reason of the passage of this act: And provided 
jurther, That nothing contained in this act shall operate to increase 
the authorized number of commissioned officers or warrant officers 
of the Regular Army, nor to decrease the number of warrant officers 
authorized by law. 


rhe bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 
A similar House bill was laid on the table. 


RELIEF OF PERSONS IN MILITARY SERVICE OF THE UNITED STATES 
DURING wan EMERGENCY FROM CLAIMS FOR OVERPAYMENT NOT 
INVOLVING FRAUD 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 11923) to relieve persons in the military service of the 
United States during the war emergency period from claims 
for overpayment at that time not involving fraud. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

Mr. BLANTON, Mr, HUDDLESTON, and Mr. BRIGGS ob- 
jected. 

WILD LIFE AND FISH REFUGE ON THE UPPER MISSISSIPPI RIVER 


The next business on the consent calendar was the joint 
resolution (H. J. Res. 335) to amend section 10 of the act 
entitled “An act to establish the upper Mississippi River wild 
life and fish refuge.” 

The Clerk read the title of the resolution, : 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present consider- 
ation of the resolution. 

Mr. SCHNEIDER, Mr. HUDDLESTON, and Mr. SCHAFER 
objected. 


PROVIDING FOR THE EXTENSION OF PAYMENT ON HOMESTEAD 
ENTRIES, FORT PECK INDIAN RESERVATION 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(I. R. 11752) to provide for extension of payment on homestead 
entries on ceded lands of the Fort Peek Indian Reservation, 
State of Montana, and for other purposes, 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. ; 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present consider- 
ation of the bill? 

There was no objection, 


The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, eto., That all homestead entrymen (or entrywomen) 
being actual settlers within the boundaries of the said Fort Peck 
Indlan Reservation are hereby granted an extension of time for pay- 
ment of one-half the amount, including principal and interest, due 
and unpaid on their homestead entries until the Ist day of Novem- 
ber, 1925, and for payment of the other half until the Ist day of 
November, 1926; all such amounts to bear interest until the payment 
dates, at 5 per cent per annum: Provided, That upon failure to 
make complete payment of either installment by any entryman (or 
entrywoman) the entry shall be canceled and the land revert to the 
status of other tribal lands of the Fort Peck Indian Reservation. 

Sec. 2. All entrymen (or entrywomen) who have abandoned resi- 
dence on and cultivation of their entries and who are in arrears in 
any amounts are hereby required to make payment in full of both 
principal and interest on or before the ist day of November, 1925: 
Provided, That all delinquent amounts of both principal and interest 
shall draw interest at the rate of 5 per cent per annum until paid: 
Provided further, That upon failure to make full and complete pay- 
ment of both principal and interest on or before the ist day of 
November, 1925, said entry or entries shall thereupon be canceled, 
and the land revert to the status of other tribal lands of the Fort 
Peck Indian Reservation. 


With the following committee amendments: 

Page 1, line 3, strike out the words “ homestead entrymen or entry- 
women“ and insert in Heu thereof “persons who have made homey 
stead entries.” 

Page 1, line 4, strike out the word “ said.” 

Page 2, line 8, after the word “any” insert “ such persons.” 

Page 2, in Hnes 8 and 4, strike out “entrymen or entrywomen.” 

Page 2, line 7, strike out the words “entrymen or entrywomen ” 
and insert in lieu thereof “such persons.” 


The committee amendments were agreed to. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third tim 
was read the third time, and passed. 2 


TO PAY CLAIMS TO SIOUX INDIANS FOR LOSS OF HORSES 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 12005) authorizing an appropriation for the payment 
of certain claims due certain members of the Sioux Nation of 
at for damages occasioned by the destruction of their 
orses. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

; Mr. BEGG, Mr. BLANTON, and Mr. HILL of' Maryland ob- 


MERGER OF STREET RAILWAY CORPORATION, DISTRIOT OF COLUMBIA 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 12087) to permit the merger of street railway corpora- 
tions operating in the District of Columbia, and for other pur- 


poses, 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr, LAGUARDIA. Reserving the right to object, I want to 
ask the gentleman does he not belleve that the bill is rather 
broad, there being no provision requiring a physical valuation 
or fixing the conditions on which nonpaying railroads may be 
assumed? 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. That is taken care of in the general law 
giving the Public Utilties Commission the power to fix the 
valuation. This has been reported unanimously by the Dis- 
trict Committees of the Senate and the House, and represents 
all that we can do this session. ; 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I am not familiar with the public serv- 
ice utility law, but if the gentleman will assure me that the 
Public Utilities Commission has the power to control the price 
at which the stock is taken over, I will not object. 

Mr, ZIHLMAN. In the general law with reference to the 
Publie Utilities Commission they are given the power to make 
a physical valuation, and any return is based on the physical 
valuation and not on the stock. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Further reserving the right to object, 
this is a very important piece of legislation, and too important 
to be passed without consideration. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. This bil was on the calendar to be con- 
sidered by the committee on District day, but it was impossible 
to get to it. It is a unanimous report from the District Com- 
mittees of the House and of the Senate. 

Mr, HUDDLESTON. The gentleman will remember that 
we had up a bill on this subject and it was highly controversial 
in its provisions. We have no time to consider it now. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN, Let me remind the gentleman that this is 


merely permissive legislation. 
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Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Speaker, I am constrained to object. 
The SPEAKER. Objection is heard. The Clerk will report 
the next bill. 
MEMORIAL TO AVIATORS KILLED IN WORLD WAR 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the joint 
resolution (S. J. Res. 167) authorizing the erection on public 
grounds in the city of Washington, D. C., of a memorial 
of those who gave their lives to their country in the aviation 
service of the Army and Navy and Marine Corps in the World 
War. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection. 

Mr. BLANTON, Mr. LOZIER, and Mr. HILL of Maryland 
objected. 

CREATION OF A LIBRARY OF CONGRESS TRUST FUND BOARD 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the Dill 
(H. R. 12125) to create a Library of Congress trust fund 
board, and for other purposes. 

The Clerk read the title. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill and committee amendments. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I want to say a word on 
these committee amendments for the benefit of the other body 
that is to pass on this bill. Let it be understood that it is 
important, because there has been a donation of $100,000 made 
to the Congressional Library. There is no trustee to receive it. 
Unless this bill passes we can not take charge of that dona- 
tion. It is a very important bill, and I hope both Houses will 
consent to pass it. 

Mr. LUCE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the Senate bill be substituted for the House bill. -. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Massachusetts asks 
unanimous consent that the Senate bill be substituted for the 
House bill. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the Senate bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, ete., That a board is hereby created and established, 
to be known as the Library of Congress trust fund board (herein- 
after referred to as the board), which shall consist of the Secretary 
of the Treasury, the chairman of the Joint Committee on the Library, 
the Librarian of Congress, and two persons appointed by the Prest- 
dent for a term of five years each (the first appointments being for 
three and five years, respectively). Three members of the board shall 
constitute a quorum for the transaction of business, and the board 
shall have an official seal, which shall be judicially noticed. The 
board may adopt rules and regulations in regard to its procedure and 
the conduct of its business. 

No compensation shall be paid to the members of the board for 
their services as such members, but they shall be reimbursed for the 
expenses necessarily Incurred by them out of the income from the 
fund or funds in connection with which such expenses are incurred. 
The voucher of the chairman of the board shall be sufficient evidence 
that the expenses are properly allowable. Any expenses of the board, 
Including the cost of its seal, not properly chargeable to the income 
of any trust fund held by it, shall be estimated for in the annual 
estimates of the librarian for the maintenance of the Library of 
Congress. 

The board is hereby authorized to accept, receive, hold, and ad- 
minister such gifts or bequests of personal property for the benefit of, 
or in connection with, the Library, its collections, or its service, as 
may be approved by the board and by the Joint Committee on the 
Library. 

The moneys or securities composing the trust funds given or be- 
queathed to the board shall be receipted for by the Secretary of the 
Treasury, who shall invest, reinvest, or retain investments as the 
board may from time to time determine. ‘The income as and when 
collected shall be deposited with the Treasurer of the United States, 
who shall enter it in a special account to the credit of the Library of 
Congress and subject to disbursement by the librarian for the purposes 
in each case specified ; and the Treasurer of the United States is hereby 
authorized to honor the requisitions of the librarian made in such 
manner and in accordance with such regulations as the Treasurer may 
from time to time prescribe: Provided, however, That the board is not 
authorized to engage in any business nor to exercise any voting 
privilege which may be incidental to securities in its hands, nor shall 
the board make any Investments that could not lawfully be made by a 
trust company in the District of Columbia, except that it may make 
any investments directly authorized by the instrument of gift, and may 
retain any investments accepted by it. 

Shonld any gift or bequest so provide, the board may deposit the 
principal sum, in cash, with the Treasurer of the United States as a 
permanent loan to the United States Treasury, and the Treasurer shall 
thereafter credit such deposit with interest at the rate of 4 per cent 


per annum, payable semiannually, such interest, as income, being 
subject to disbursement by the Librarian of Congress for the purposes 
specified; Provided, however, That the total of such principal sums at 
any time so held by the Treasurer under this authorization shall not 
exceed the sum of $5,000,000. 5 

Sec. 3. The board shall have perpetual succession, with all the 
usual powers and obligations of a trustee, except as herein limited, in 
respect of all property, moneys, or securities which shall be con- 
veyed, transferred, assigned, bequeathed, delivered, or paid over to it 
for the purposes above specified. The board may be sued in the 
Supreme Court of the “District of Columbia, which is hereby given 
jurisdiction of such suits, for the purpose of enforcing the provisions 
of any trust accepted by it. 

Sec. 4. Nothing in this act shall be construed as prohibiting or 
restricting the Librarian of Congress from accepting in the name of 
the United States gifts or bequests of money for immediate disburse- 
ment in the interest of the Library, its collections, or its service, 
Such gifts or bequests, after acceptance by the librarian, shall be 
paid by the donor or his representative to the Treasurer of the United 
States, whose receipts shall be their acquittance. The Treasurer of 
the United States shall enter them in a spectal account to the credit 
of the Library of Congress and subject to disbursement by the librarian 
for the purposes in each case specified, 

Sec. ö. Gifts or bequests to or for the benefit of the Library of 
Congress, including those to the board, and the income therefrom, shall 
be exempt from all Federal taxes. 

Sec. 6. Employees of the Library of Congress who perform special 
functions for the performance of which funds have been entrusted to 
the board or the librarian, or in connection with cooperative under- 
takings, in which the Library of Congress is engaged, shall not be sub- 
ject to the proviso contained in the act making appropriations for the 
legislative, executive, and judicial expenses of the Government for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1918, and for other purposes, approved 
March 3, 1917, in Thirty-ninth Statutes at Large, at page 1106; nor 
shal] any additional compensation so paid to such employees be con- 
strued as a double salary under the provisions of section 6 of the act 
making appropriations for the legislative, executive, and judicial ex- 
penses of the Government for the fiseal year ending June 30, 1917, as 
amended (39 Stat. L. p. 582). 

Sec. 7. The board shall submit to the Congress an annual report of 
the moneys or securities received and held by it and of its operations. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. : 


RELIEF OF PERSONS IN THE MILITARY SERVICE OF UNITED STATES 
DURING WAR EMERGENCY PERIOD 


Mr. McSWAIN. Mr, Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
Calendar No, 749, to relieve persons in the military service of 
the United States during the war emergency period from claims 
of overpayment not involving fraud may be placed back on 
the calendar, one of the Members who objected having with- 
drawn his objection, 

Mr. BRIGGS. Mr. Speaker, I withdraw my objection. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. I object to the bill being returned. 

The SPEAKER. Objection is heard. 


EXTENDING WAR FRAUD CASES 2 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(S. 3913) to extend for an additional period of three years the 
effective period of the act entitled “An act to amend section 
51 of chapter 4 of the Judicial Code,” approved September 19, 
1922, and an act entitled “An act to amend section 876 of the 
Revised Statutes,” approved September 19, 1922. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

Mr. WINGO, Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, the 
Department of Justice has agreed to accept an amendment of 
one year, which I understand the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
is going to offer. 

Mr, GRAHAM, Mr. Speaker, that is correct. 

Mr. WINGO. With that amendment there is no objection to 
the biil on this side of the House, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection, : 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, ete., That the last proviso of section 51 of the Ju- 
dicial Code, as amended by the act entitled “An act to amend section 
51 of chapter 4 of the Judicial Code,” approved September 19, 1922, 
is amended to read as follows: “Provided further, That this act shall 
be effective for a period of six years after September 19, 1922, after 
which said section 51, chapter 4, as it exists in the present law shall 
be and remain in full force and effect." 

Src. 2. That the last paragraph of the act entitled “An act to 
amend section 876 of the Revised Statutes,” approved September 19, 
1922, is amended to read as follows: 
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“This amendment shall be effective for a perlod of six years after 
September 19, 1922, after which section 876 as it exists in the present 
law shall be and remain in full force and effect.” 


Mr, GRAHAM. Mr, Speaker, I offer the following amend- 
ment which I send to the desk, 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Granam: Page 1, line 7, strike out the 
word “six” and Insert in lieu thereof the word “ four.” 


The amendment was agreed to, and the bill as amended 
was ordered to be read a third time, was read the third time, 
and passed. 


EXCHANGE OF LANDS IN CUSTER NATIONAL FOREST, MONT, 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(S. 8666) for the exchange of lands in the Custer National 
Forest, Mont. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, eto, That lands of the United States within the 
Custer National Forest, Mont., which have been withdrawn or classified 
as coal lands or are valuable for coal, may be exchanged under the 
provisions of the act of March 20, 1922 (42 Stat. L. p. 465), with a 
reservation to the United States of the coal in such lands and of the 
right to prospect for, mine, and remove the same. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and -passed. 


STATUS OF CERTAIN RETIRED OFFICERS, UNITED STATES ARMY 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 11546) to define the status of retired officers of the 
Regular Army who have been or may be detailed as professors 
and assistant professors of military science and tactics at 
educational institutions. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
substitute for the House bill the Senate bill No. 2865, an iden- 
tical bill. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Georgia asks unani- 
mous consent to substitute an identical Senate bill. Is there 
objection? 2 - 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the Senate bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, eto., That the authority for detail of retired officers of 
the Regular Army contained in section 40b and section 58e of the na- 
tional defense act of June 8, 1916, as amended by the act of June 4, 
1920, shall, in either case, be construed to include authority to so 
detail retired officers of the Philippine Scouts. 

Sac. 2. Du performed by retired officers of the Regular Army and 
duty performed by retired officers of the Philippine Scouts pursuant to War 
Department orders issued under section 40b or section 55c, respectively, 
of said national defense act of June 3, 1916, as amended by the act of 
June 4, 1920, including in elther case temporary duty for attendance 
on any course of preparatory instruction required by such order, shall 
be construed to be active duty for the purpose of Increase of longevity 
pay of such retired officers within the meaning of the national defense 
act of June 3. 1916, as amended by the act of June 4, 1920, and the 
act of May 12, 1917, entitled “An act making appropriations for the 
support of the Army for the fiscal year ending June 80, 1918, and for 
other purposes, and the act of June 10, 1922, entitled “An act to read- 
just the pay and allowances of the commissioned and enlisted personnel 
of the Army, Navy, Marine Corps, Coast Guard, Coast and Geodetic 
Survey, and Public Health Service.” 

Spo. 3. Duty heretofore performed by retired officers of the Philip- 
pine Scouts pursuant to War Department orders purporting to have 
been issued under section 40b or section 55c, respectively, of said na- 
tonal defense act of June 3, 1916, as amended by the act of June 4, 
1420, including in either case temporary duty for attendance on any 
course of preparatory instruction required by such order, shall be con- 
strued to be active duty for the purpose of increase of longevity pay of 
such retired officers within the meaning of the aforesaid act of June 3, 
1916, as amended by the act of June 4, 1920, and the aforesaid act of 
May 12, 1917, and the aforesaid act of June 10, 1922. 

Bec. 4. Duty performed prior to July 1, 1922, by retired officers of 
the Regular Army and duty performed prior to June 10, 1922, by retired 
officers of the Philippine Scouts pursuant to War Department orders 
issued er purporting to have been issued under section 40b or section 


55e, respectively, of said national defense act of June 8, 1916, as 
amended by the act of June 4, 1920, including in either case temporary 
duty for attendance on any course of preparatory Instruction required 
by such order, shall be construed to be active duty for the purpose of 
promotion of such retired officers on the retired list within the meaning 
of the aforesaid act of June 3, 1916, as amended by the act of June 4, 
1920, and the aforesaid act of June 10, 1922. 

Spo. 5. Any administrative action heretofore taken by the War De- 
partment dependent for validity upon the above-mentioned construc- 
tions of the indicated statutes, or a like construction of any other 
statute authorizing the detail of retired officers of the Army to educa- 
tional institutions, is hereby ratified and confirmed; and that any pay 
otherwise due to any retired officers of the Regular Army or the Philip- 
pine Scouts but heretofore withheld by reason of a construction of any 


of the indicated statutes inconsistent with those foregoing shall be con- 
sidered due and payable. 


Mr. REECE. Mr. Speaker, I offer the following amendment, 
which I send to the desk, to be added as a few section to the 
bill. The amendment consists of a bill which has already 
passed the House. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Tennessee offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 4, after line 4, add the following as a new section: 

“That the act entitled ‘An act for making further and more effec- 
tual provisions for the national defense, and for other purposes,” 
approved June 8, 1916, as amended by the national defense act of 
June 4, 1920, be further amended by inserting after the words per 
cent,’ in line 27 of section 24 thereof, the following: t Provided, That 
any officer so appointed, who has been or may hereafter be retired for 
physical disability incident to the service, under the provisions of 
section 1251, Revised Statutes, shall receive, from the date of such 
retirement, retired pay at the rate of 75 per cent of his active pay 
at the time of such retirement: Provided, That no officer shall be 
retired for any cause unless the Secretary of War sball certify in 
writing that such officer is unable to render effective service in any 
branch or division of the Military Establishment.“ 


Mr. McKENZIE. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order 
against the amendment that it is not germane to the bill. The 
bill under consideration is a bill affecting the active duty of 
retired Army officers, while the proposed amendment is a 
N to change the retirement law now in force in the 

my. ‘ 

55 BEGG. And it Incorporates additional branches of the 
service. 

The SPEAKER, The Chair will hear the gentleman from 
Tennessee. 

Mr. REECE. Mr. Speaker, this section and previous sec- 
tions of the bill amend the act of June 4, 1920. 

The SPEAKER. Does this amend the same section? 

Mr. BEGG. No. 

Mr. REECE. I am not quite sure whether it amends the 
same section of the act or not, but both haye to do with the 
status of retired officers of the Regular Army. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks it very clear that the 
amendment is not germane, and the Chair sustains the point 
of order. 

The question is on the third reading of the Senate bill. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 

The bill H. R. 11546, a similar bill, was ordered to lie on 
the table. 


INDEPENDENT OFFICES APPROPRIATION BILL—CONFERENCE REPORT 


Mr. WOOD. Mr. Speaker, I call up the conference report 
upon the bill (H. R. 11505) making appropriations for the 
Executive Office and sundry independent executive bureaus, 
boards, commissions, and offices for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1926, and for other purposes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Indiana calls up a 
conference report upon the independent offices appropriation 
bill, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read the conference report. 


CONFERENCE REPORT 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
11505) making appropriations for the Executive office and 
sundry independent executive bureaus, boards, commissions, 
and offices, for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1926, and for 
other purposes, having met, after full and free conference have 
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agreed to recommend and do recommend to their respective 
Houses as follows: ' 

That the Senate recede from its amendment numbered 12. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ments of the Senate numbered 1, 4, 6, 7, 8, 9, 13, 14, and 15, and 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 3: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 3, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: On page 7 
of the bill, in line 7, strike out “$20,880” and insert in lieu 
thereof “ $26,880” and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 10: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 10, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter inserted by said amendment insert the follow- 
ing: “ $90,000, of which not to exceed $7,000 shall be available 
for printing the report of the American Historical Associa- 
tion”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

The committee of conference have not agreed on amendments 
numbered 2, 5, and 11. 

Wr R. Woon, 

Epwarp H. Wason, 

JOHN N. SANDLIN, 
Managers on the part of the House. 

F. E. WARREN, 

REED Soor, 

W. L. JONES, 

Lee S. OVERMAN, 

CARTER GLASS, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 


STATEMENT 


The managers on the part of the House at the conference on 
the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on the amendments of 
the Senate to the bill (H. R. 11505) making appropriations for 
the Executive Office and sundry independent executive bureaus, 
boards, commissions, and offices for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1926, and for other purposes, submit the following written 
statement explaining the effect of the action agreed on by the 
conference committee and submitted in the aceompanying con- 
ference report: 

On No. 1: Appropriates $50,000, as propesed by the Senate, 
for extraordinary repairs to and refurnishing the Executive 
Mansion, to be expended by contract or otherwise, as the 
President may determine. 

On Nos. 3 and 4, relating to the Civil Service Commission: 
Appropriates $32,000, as proposed by the Senate, instead of 
826,000, as proposed by the House, for the examination of presi- 
dential postmasters, and makes $26,880, as proposed by the 
Senate, instead of $20,880, as proposed by the House, available 
for personal services in the District of Columbia; and appro- 
priates $24,592, as proposed by the Senate, instead of $21,875, 
as proposed by the House, for rent of the Civil Service Com- 
mission building. 

On Nos. 6, 7, 8, 9, and 10, relating to the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution: Makes $26,840, as proposed by the Senate, instead of 
$19,600, as proposed by the House, available for personal serv- 
ices in the District of Columbia in the appropriation for the 
astrophysical observatory ; appropriates $77,560, as proposed by 
the Senate, instead of $74,560, as proposed by the House, for 
heating, lighting, electrical, telegraphic, and telephonic service 
for the National Museum, and makes $41,580, as proposed by 
the Senate, instead of $40,780, as proposed by the House, avail- 
able for personal services in the Distriet of Columbia: corrects 
a total in the bill; and appropriates $90,000, as proposed by the 
Senate, instead of $67,000, as proposed by the House, for print- 
ing and binding of the Smithsonian Institution, and makes 
$7,000 of this sum available for expenditure in the printing of 
the report of the American Historical Association. 

On No. 12: Appropriates $9,500, as proposed by the House, 
instead of $13,500, as proposed by the Senate, for printing and 
binding for the Tariff Commission, and strikes out the Jan- 
guage inserted by the Senate making $4,000 of the appropria- 
tion available for printing an edition of the Dictionary of Tariff 
Information 

On Nos. 13, 14, and 15, relating to the Emergency Fleet Cor- 
poration: Provides for seven employees for the Emergency 
Fleet Corporation who may receive compensation at a rate not 
exceeding $18,000 per annum, as proposed by the Senate, instead 
of mes as proposed by the House; and corrects the langnage of 
the 

The committee of conference have not agreed upon the follow- 
ing amendments of the Senate: 


On No. 2, relating to the detail to the Civil Service Commis- 
sion of one part-time employee in New York City. 

On No. 5, relating to the amendment of paragraph 4 of sec- 
tion 1 of the interstate commerce act, making it unlawful for 


any carrier to charge or collect a surcharge for accommoda- 


tions in parlor or sleeping cars. 

On No. 11, relating to the participation of members of the 
Tariff Commission in any proceeding before that commission in 
which he or any member of his family has any special, direct, 
and pecuniary interest. 

WILL R. Woop, 

Epwarp H. Wason, 

JoHN N. SANDLIN, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


Mr. WOOD. Mr. Speaker, I move the adoption of the con- 
ference report. 

Mr. OLDFIELD. Mr. Speaker, before that is done I have a 
question or two I want to ask the gentleman from Indiana. 
I notice on page 26 of the bill amendment No. 11 is with regard 
to the Tariff Commission. Do the lines from 6 to 13, inclu- 
sive, represent what the conferees have agreed n? 

Mr. WOOD. That is an amendment which was brought 
back to the House. 

Mr. OLDFIELD. Does the gentleman expect to move to 
concur in amendment No. 11? 

Mr, WOOD. Yes, with an amendment. 

Mr. OLDFIELD. I want to concur in it without an amend- 
ment. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the confer- 
ence report. 

The conference report was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the first amendment 
in disagreement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 6, line 17, after the figures “$330,000,” add the following: 

Except for one person detailed for part-time duty in the district 
office at New York City, no details from any exeentive department or 
independent establishment in the District of Columbia or elsewhere 
to the commission's central office in Washington or to any of its dis- 
trict offices shall be made during the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1926; but this shall not affect the making of ‘details for service as 
members of boards of examiners outside the immediate offices of the 
district secretaries. The Ciyil Service Commission shall have power 
in case of emergency to transfer or detail any of its employees herein 
provided for to or from its office or field force.” 


Mr. WOOD.. Mr. Speaker, I move to recede and concur in 
the Senate amendment. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the next amendment 
in disagreement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 20, amendment No. 5: After line 6 insert: 
, “That paragraph (4) of section 1 of the interstate comnierce act, 
as amended, is hereby amended by adding at the end thereof a new 
sentence to read as follows: 

elt shall be unlawful for any such carrier to demand, charge, or 
collect from any person for transportation, subject to the provisions 
of this act, in any parlor car or sleeping car, any fare in addition to 
that demanded, charged, or collected for transportution in a day 
coach, but this shall not prevent just and reasonable charges for the 
use of accommodations in parlor cars or sleeping cars by companies 
owning such cars.“ 


Mr. WOOD. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House further 
insist upon its disagreement to the Senate amendment, No. 5. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. Speaker, I make a preferential motion. 
I move that the House recede and concur, f 

Mr. WOOD. Mr, Speaker, I move to divide the the ques- 
tion. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection a division is made. The 
gentleman from Indiana is recognized. 

Mr. OLDFIELD. How about time? 

Mr. WOOD. I would like to agree upon time. Now is 
the time for us to agree upon time for discussing this proposi- 
tion. 

Mr. SANDLIN. What time would the gentleman suggest? 

Mr. WOOD. I have been conversing with gentlemen both 
for and against the proposition, and the demands for time will 
consume about three hours. I ask unanimous consent that the 
debate upon this proposition be limited to three hours. 

Mr. SANDLIN. How divided? 
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Mr. WOOD. One-half to be controlled by the gentleman from 
Louisiana and to be divided by him between those who are 
for and against, and the other half to be controlled by myself 
on this side, to be divided between those who are for and those 
against equally. 

Mr. SANDLIN. Equally divided? 

Mr. WOOD. Yes. s 

Mr. SANDLIN. That will be satisfactory to me, 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Indiana asks unani- 
mous consent that there be three hours of debate on this 
motion, that the time be divided, half to be controlled by the 
gentleman from Indiana and half by the gentleman from 
Louisiana, and each half to be divided equally between those 
for and against. Is there obection? 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
what is the necessity at this time when time is precious that 
there should be three hours debate on this proposition? It 
will not change a vote and every man in the House knows now 
how he will vote upon this proposition, 

Mr. WOOD. So far as I am concerned I am willing to vote 
now. [Cries of “ Vote!”] 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause]. The 
Chair hears none. 

Mr, WOOD. I yield 10 minutes to the gentleman from 
Kansas [Mr. Hoch.] 

Mr. BEEDY. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry? 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. BEEDY. I do not understand, and I do not think the 
House understood what the question is on which we are to 
vote. 

The SPEAKER. The vote is on the question of receding 
from the House disagreement. 

Mr. BEEDY. And the proposition to debate the proposition 
for three hours was abandoned? 

The SPHAKER. No; that motion will come at the end of 
three hours. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. The question was divided? 

The SPHAKER. Yes. The motion is simply to recede first. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. A parliamentary inquiry? Is this de- 
bate of three hours only on the question of receding? 

The SPEAKER. It will be on the whole question. 


Mr. WOOD. 1 yield 10 minutes to the gentleman from 
Kansas. 
Mr. BEEDY. Is a motion in order at this time to proceed 


to vote on the conference report? 

The SPEAKER. The House has just agreed to debate the 
question for three hours. x 

Mr. BEEDY. The House was in a position to agree to vote 
without wasting three hours. 

The SPEAKER. That was suggested, but the House agreed 
to the three hours’ debate unanimously. 

Mr. BEEDY. I move to reconsider the vote. 3 

The SPEAKER. The Chair does not think the gentleman 
can make that motion. The House agree to the motion unani- 
mously. 

Mr. BEEDY. Then I ask unanimous consent 

Mr. BLANTON. I object. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Kansas is recognized 
for 10 minutes. l 

Mr. HOCH. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, I ap- 
preciate the mood of the House and if you will give me your 
attention I will endeavor in a very few words to set out what 
seem to me to be the primary issues involved in this case. I 
shall take no time to refer to the criticisms which have been 
spoken in reference to the committee, for all committees are 
criticized at times, sometimes justly, and sometimes unjustly, 
and I believe that any man who will take the trouble to look 


into the facts will conclude that the criticism in this case is 


unjust. I want to devote myself entirely to the merits of this 
proposition. I want to state, in the first place, that there 
seems to be a considerable misapprehension in reference to 
when this surcharge was imposed. I have heard it frequently 
referred to here as a tax put on during the war. Now, it is 
true that there was a tax put on during the war, but this pres- 
ent surcharge has no relation to that tax and nothing to do 
with it. That tax was during the war for six months and re- 
moved in 1918, while this surcharge was put on by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission in 1920. 

Mr. STEPHENS, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOCH. Let me make my statement and then I will 
yield. In 1920 the commission had before it the whole matter 


of revenues, affecting the railroads, and in the proceeding, 
which is known as Ex parte 74, or Increased rates, 1920, the 
commission determined upon a number of rate increases. In 
that proceeding the commission increased the basic passenger 
fare 20 per cent for the whole country—from 3 to 3.6 cents— 
which is still the fare throu, hout the country. In that same 
proceeding the commission increased by a flat horizontal in- 
crease all of the freight charges of the country from 25 per 
cent in some sections of the country to 40 per cent in other 
sections of the country. 

In that same proceeding there was an increase of certain 
commodity rates, and in that very same proceeding the com- 
mission imposed, as a part of this general rate increase, this 
so-called surcharge upon passengers riding in Pullman cars. 
And so we have before us not a tax question, but we haye 
simply a rate question. 

Now, my friends, it seems to me there are two primary 
questions presented to us here upon which we are called to 
act. I haye not the time to go into the various technical 
phases of this question, but I will say in passing that it is 
a very techtiical question, and other men here will perhaps go 
into the various technical phases of the matter. 

But I think the issues before us as a legislative body to-day 
are comparatively simple. They are two, namely, first, Is 
it wise for the Congress to enter upon a policy of direct, spe- 
cific, railroad rate making? That is the fundamental question 
presented to us. The second question is this: If we are, as a 
legislative body, to enter upon a policy of direct rate making, 
would we want, if we had the whole matter before us, to go 
into these increases made in 1920 and give from $35,000,000 
to $40,000,000 relief to the people who ride in Pullman cars 
and give not a dollar of relief to anybody else who is bur- 
dened by freight or other rates in this country? In my opin- 
ion, there can only be one answer to both questions. 

Now, it has been said that this is not a rate-making measure. 
Bash CONNALLY of Texas. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman 
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Mr. HOCH. In a moment I will yield, if I have time. It is 
claimed that it is not a rate question. There is nothing in the 
hearing before the Interstate Commerce Commission to justify 
any such conclusion. When this extra rate, which amounts 
to about 10 per cent of the basic passenger fare, was imposed in 
1920 the commission considered it a rate question, and always 
considered it to be a rate question. The Interstate Commerce 
Commission recently decided, after more than a year’s inves- 
tigation into this highly technical question, against at this 
time removing this surcharge. It is a simple rate question. 

Now, let us consider very seriously what it would mean for 
us to embark upon a policy of specific rate making. Here we 
have set np a great commission to deal with the whole tech- 
nical subject. There is none more complex before the Govern- 
ment. That commission is provided with facilities and expert 
help to go into a question of that sort. But here it is proposed, 
without those facilities and without that hearing, that Con- 
gress shall make an invasion into this domain of rate making 
and make a sole reduction for the benefit of people who travel 
in Pullman cars. If we enter upon that sort of policy, we 
can not consistently say to any other dissatisfied interest 
which may be dissatisfied with some other decision of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission or with any existing rates, 
we can not say to them when they come to us, “No; that is a 
matter for the Interstate Commerce Commission to determine.” 
And if we establish the policy here proposed, we will haye, 
my friends, railroad rate making not based upon facts, not 
based upon judicial hearings, but rate making based upon 
propaganda and politics. Do we propose, my friends, to enter 
upon that course? 

Mr, CONNALLY of Texas. 
yield there? 

Mr. HOCH. Not quite yet. 

So much for my first proposition, The second proposition is, 
assuming that we are to enter upon a rate-making policy by 
direct legislation, is it the desire of this Congress that we 
shall look with such prefereutial favor upon those who ride 
in Pullman cars? Every man that I speak to now knows, 
and especially my colleagues from the section of country 
from which I come know, of the burden of freight rates. You 
say, “This Gan be done without interfering with the general 
revision of freight rates.” Gentlemen, we can not deceive 
ourselves about that. Can anyone contend that we can take 
from $35,000,000 to $40,000,000 from the railroads without 
affecting freight problems before the commission? 


Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman 
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We have now before the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
for instance, nearing its conclusion, a hearing upon the live- 
stock rates. I need not take time to tell you about the 
deplorable condition of the livestock industry, where the 
freight burden is unusually heavy. Its freight burden should 
be lessened. The need is urgent. Suppose we were to take 
$40,000,000 off the revenues of the railroads to-day, now im- 
posed upon people who travel in Pullman cars—— 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Mr. Speaker, may I interrupt 
the gentleman now? 

Mr. HOCH. In a moment. t 

We may very well have a situation where the Interstate 
Commerce Commission would say, We might have been able 
to give some relief in this livestock case, but Congress has 
entered this field and taken away $35,000,000 to $40,000,000 
from the railroads, and we very greatly regret the fact that we 
can not grant relief to the livestock industry.“ 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Will the gentleman guarantee 
that if the House refuses this relief the commission will reduce 
the rates on livestock? Can the gentleman answer that? 

Mr. HOCH. I will answer that question. If we take 
$40,000,000 of revenue away from the railroads and give it 
all to Pullman travelers, we shall have inevitably postponed 
and lessened relief to the livestock and other farm interests. 
[Applanse.} 

If the railroads can stand a reduction of $40,000,000, then 
let us give it to those classes who are in most urgent need of a 
refluction, and not give it all fo the favored few who ride in 
Pullman cars. [Applause.] 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Kansas 
has expired. 

Mr. SANDLIN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 45 minutes to the gen- 
teman from Kentucky [Mr. BARKLEY]. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. Speaker, I do not want to use all of 
that time myself, but I am to have control of it. I yield five 
minutes to the gentleman from New York [Mr. CELLER]. 

Mr. CELLER. The conference report on the independent 
offices appropriation bill for 1926 asks the House to reject 
the Senate amendment relating to the amendment of paragraph 
4, section 1, interstate commerce act, making it unlawful for 
any carrier to charge or collect a surcharge for accommoda- 
tions in parlor or sleeping cars. The House must squarely 
vote on the question whether we want the Pullman surcharge 
of 50 per cent on Pullman rates, which the Pullman Co. col- 
lects and turns back to the railroads, to remain in effect or 
whether we want it repealed. The words of the amendment 
are as follows: 


It shall be unlawful for any such carrier to demand, charge, or col- 
lect from any person for transportation, subject to the provisions of 
this act, in any parlor car or sleeping ear, any fare in addition to that 
demanded, charged, or collected for transportation in a day coach, 
but this shall not prevent just and reasonable charges for the use of 
accommodations in parlor cars or sleeping cars by companies owning 
such cars. 


This matter was previously considered by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission (No. 14785, in the matter of chargés for 
passenger traveling in sleeping and parlor cars; submitted 
November 24, 1924; decided January 26, 1925). The commis- 
sion by a peculiar vote of its 11 members sustained the sur- 
charge. Five voted to sustain, four voted to repeal, and two 
decided that the charge was unjustified to the extent of one- 
half the amount. It really is a verdict against the surcharge 
to the extent of one-half. Technically it is a majority opinion 
in favor of not disturbing the present arrangement. 

The decision is most unjust to both sides. It resolves itself 
into a stalemate, The matter is now up to Congress, therefore, 
as a sort of appellate court where we shall efther affirm or 
reverse the decision, as it were, of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. F 

1. It is argued by the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. Hoch! 
and others that if Congress sustains this appeal Congress will 
then be going into the business of making railroad rates. It 
is argned that we created the Interstate Commerce Commission 
with administrative and judicial powers to go into all the 
facts and circumstances attendant upon rate making and that 
we did this because Congress had neither the time, inclination, 
nor the proper facilities for hearing and determining matters 
appertaining to charges and rates. With all that I quite 
agree, but this is not a proposition of rate making. It is a 
question of fixing a policy or principle, in pursuance of which 
the commission shall hereafter act. The amendment states 
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that the Interstate Commerce Commission shall no longer 
have the aathority to superimpose upon an established rate 
any additional charge for Pullman car acconimodations. 

Furthermore, this supercharge is really a tax and not a 
rate. The idea of this supercharge harks back to the time of 
the war in 1918 when the Director General of Railroads (see 
opinion of Interstate Commerce Commission ex parte 74, in 
the matter of the applications of carriers in official, southern, 
and western classification territories for authority to increase 
rates, 1920, vol. 58, I. C. C. Reports, p. 241) on June 10, 1918, 
ordered a tax of one-half a cent per mile for Pullman service. 
The primary purpose of the Director Gengral in setting this 
tax was to discourage travel The purpose was to make riding 
on Pullman cars prohibitive because of the tax. All possible 
car space was to be used for mobilization purposes. Because 
of the howl and hue and cry all over the country the tax was 
repealed on December 1, 1918, afte: less than six months 
duration 

This tax was never heard of again until 1920 when the rail- 
roads made their general application for increased rates on 
practically all the kinds of service. Hearings were thereupon 
had and were about terminated when the Railway Labor Board 
issued its order increasing railroad labor costs over a half a 
billion of dollars. The railroads then talked the Interstate 
Commeree Commission into imposing a fax or surcharge of 
50 per cent of the cost of Pullman service, which charge or 
tax was to be collected by the Pullman Co. and turned over to 
the railroads. There were no exhaustive hearings on this 
proposition and little or no deliberation. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission had to find a source 
of reyenue and permitted the reinstitution of this Pullman 
surtax. Ig was to be of temporary expediency. (See opinion 
of Interstate Commerce Commission ex parte 74, in the matter 
of increased rates, vol. 58 I. C. C. Reports, p. 245:) It was 
to be impermanent, for the duration of the period during 
which the high labor costs wauld have to be paid. The com- 
mission did not take into consideration actual railroad costs, 
including overhead, maintenance of way, salaries, interest on 
investment, and all other costs of operation, in determining 
this 50 per cent Puliman surtax. It just hit upon a flat tax. 
Ordinarily when the commission fixes a rate for milk or for 
railway-mail pay or for express or for any other service it 
definitely assigns or allocates to that part of the service the 
expenses reasonably incident to that service. ‘There was no 
such application of expense incident to the Puilman surcharge. 
We are not, therefore, engaging upon an enterprise of fixing 
a rate; we are, more properly speaking, engaged in repealing 
a tax imposed temporarily, because of conditions which no 
longer obtain. It is interesting in this connection to note that 
from 1920 to 1924 the operating revenues of the carriers in- 
creased something like $181,000,000, while during the same 
period the gross operating expenses decreased something like 
$866,000,000. It is undeniable that the Pullman surtax was 
imposed primarily because of increase in wages granted by 
the labor board. : ; 


If there had been no decrease in railroad wages, or in other ex- 
penses making up the gross expenses of operating the roads, there 
might be some weight to the contention that the carriers need this 
revenue to meet the increases still in effect. But since the decision 
of the labor board in 1920, the same board, through its various deci- 
sions, has brought about a reduction in railroad labor wages of ap- 
proximately $575,000,000, or more than the increases granted in 1920 
upon which this surcharge and other increased rates were based. 


The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from New 
York has expired. : 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. Speaker, I yield the gentleman five 
minutes more. 

Mr. CELLER. I thank the gentigman. a 

Mr. HUDSPETH. Will the gentleman yield for a bri 
question? 

Mr. CELLER. Yes. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. What per cent of this surcharge, or of 
the $40,000,000, do the railroads get? I want to get that clear. 

Mr. CELLER. All of it; they get all of this amount. 

The “Interstate Commerce Commission in its decision, at- 
tached Appendix B, wherein it is conclusively shown that of 
the $37,490,869 raised by surtax in 1923 more than half 
thereof, or $19,089,564, went to those great railroads earning 
over 5 per cent on their book values. I herewith insert this 
appendix: 
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APPENDIX B 


Rate of return and surcharge collections of class I roads having 
es dels or parlor car service and earning over 5 per cent on their 
book values in 1923 


Name of road Book yalp, 
jec- 

tions, 1923 
Detroit, Grand Haven & Milwaukee. 8 $13, 100 
Michigan Sea A 904, 951 
New York Central 6.04 4, 138, 789 
Pittsburgh & Lake Erie SS 16, 09 38, 749 
Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. 

CCC 6. 54 712,468 
Philadelphia & Reading 9. 71 72, 500 
Chesapeake & Ohio 5.94 321,902 
Richmond, Sredericksburg & Bolo. pall saute 

mon Q- 

n Sa eee 10.90 187, 956 
Alabama & Vicksburg.....-...-.-..-- 7.05 15,004 
Alabama Great Southern 8 17 68, 017 
Atlanta & West Point 6.54 29, 429 
8 ag x 6 PL 6.86 736, 445 

neinnati, New exas 

Pao Re Ee a ae 856, 8. 67 152, 891 

eorgia Railroad 8. 83 35, 931 
Louisville, Henderson & St. Louis 9, 585, 008 589, 6. 16 23, 920 
Northern Alabama 4,415, 475 308, 171 6. 98 32 
Tennessee Central 5, 324, 147 $66, 926 6, 89 7, 739 
Western Railway of Alabama. 7, 178, 089 505, 889 . 05 89, 153 
Duluth, Missabe & Northern 47, 634, 369 | 10,632,786 | 22.32 798 
Fort Worth & Denver City. 30, 418, 298 | 2,877, 089 9. 40 73, 923 
Union Feier 387, 288, O45 28, $44, 300 7.45 | 1,115, 842 
Beaumont, Sour Lake & Western 3, 379, 409 362,274 | 10, "3 8, 233 
Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fe 61,082,942 | 3,963, 151 6 105, 510 
Louisiana & Arkansas s 13, 482, 045 850, 188 6.31 81 
Louisiana Western 10, 114, 219 932,136 | 9,22 45, 684 
New Orleans, Texas & Mexico. 18, 613,886 | 1,176,275 | 6.32 12, 060 
St. Louis, Brownsville & Mex 16, 568, 842 1. 905, 563 11. 50 38. 585 
St. Louis South western 70, 527, 914 0, 111, 138 7.68 29, 052 

4, 906, 527 854, 269 17. 41 4.854 

10, 108, 100 690,832) 6.84 16, 820 

6,033,384 | 3008 100 6.60 1.714 

31, 637,327 | 1,712,074 5.41 7.250 

120, 730, 077 | 6, 512, 344 5. 39 97, 344 

239, 455,375 | 13, 443, 543 5. 61 248, 488 

c 18, 088, 287 915,772| 5.08 2, 928 

— 182, 096,826 | 9, 198, 854 5.05 43, 528 

a OES ETERN 132, 012,752 | 7,088,372 | 637 | 121,700 

Baltimore & Ohio 767, 092,447 | 42, 133,130 | 5.49 | 905, 385 

eee , asro Si ama 
cago, e.. 46, 5 „ 

das we pincer ee A ehes 122, 727,076 | 5,872,002 5.02 5, 266 

Florida East Coast naeron 60, 887, 811 | 3, 165, 911 6.20 262, 683 

inois Central cee... 469, 324, 829 | 22, 906, 244 5. 65 726, 935 

isville & Nashville 374, 031, 933 | 20, 673, 143 5. 53 725, 267 

Mobile & Ohio 40, 420, 267 | -2,695,009 6.45 22. 698 

Southern Railway 532, 521. 275 28, 128, 137 6. 28 | 1, 209, 804 

Duluth & Iron Range 30,848,074 | 1,758,480} 6.70 376 

Great Northern 478, 300, 304 | 24,781,992 | 5.17] 401,121 

Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 786, 527, 018 | 40,815,194 | 6 19 | 2, 660, 740 

Bouthern Pa: 884,979, 271 | 45, 412, 504 5.13 | 2, 258, 582 

ternational-Great Northern 42, 221, 673 | 2, 176, 504 5. 15 72, 044 


g 
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This conclusively shows that this surcharge is intended for 
the benefit of the larger railroads that yield the greatest 
dividends. It also proves that the surcharge benefits those 
railroads who do not need this advantage. I am informed by 
officials of the Interstate Commerce Commission that the 
dividend yield In the above quotations are really higher than 
indicated. The book values of the company are always higher 
than the values determined upon by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. In general, using the valuations of the commis- 
sion, at least one-half of 1 full per cent can be added to the 
dividend yield indicated in the above figures, Note that the 
Michigan Central, which has a dividend yield of 11 per cent on 
its own valuation, receives almost $1,000,000 of this surcharge, 
The Union Pacific, which on its own valuation yields 7.45 per 
cent dividend, received over $1,000,000 of this surcharge. The 
New York Central, which yields on its own valuation 6.04 per 
cent dividends, received over $4,100,000 of the surcharge. 

Furthermore, I am informed by Examiner Keeler, Statisti- 
cian Lorenz, and Commissioner Campbell, of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, that in addition the above railroads 
receive from the Pullman Co, approximately $12,000, for 
the services the Pullman Co. renders them. Thus these power- 
ful roads who do not need this surcharge receive not only 
$19,089,564 as their share out of the surcharge fund, but also 
$12,000.000 more per annum. 

Mr. WELLER, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CELLER. Yes, 
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Mr. WELLER. Is the gentleman familiar with the provision 
of the interstate commerce act which provides that the com- 
mission shall have reasonable latitude in modifying or ad- 
justing any particular rate which it may find to be unjust or 
unreasonable and to prescribe different rates for different sec- 
tions of the country? 

Mr. CELLER. I am very familiar with that provision, but 
what of it? 

In a great many instances the smaller roads in their con- 
tracts with the Pullman Co, are eompelled to pay the Pullman 
Co. before the Pullman Co. will allow the said smaller roads 
the use of the Pullman cars. In such cases the surcharge or a 
good portion of it does not go to the railroad company, but 
really goes to the Pullman Co, 

The whole purpose of the surcharge in such instances is 
practically defeated. It is true that a number of the railroad 
companies have made disadvantageous contracts with the Pull- 
man Co., and, therefore, in order to recoup the losses sustained 
as a result of improvident contracts, agitate against the repeal 
of this surcharge. There are all manners and kinds of con- 
tracts and arrangements existing between the Pullman Co. and 
the various railroads. For example, the Baltimore & Ohio 
Railroad in 1922 received no revenue from the Pullman Co., 
whereas in 1923 it received less than $500 per car per annura, 
while its chief competitor, the Pennsylvania Railroad, received 
for each of those years $2,500 per car per annum. The reason 
for the discrepancy is found in the fact that the Baltimore & 
Ohio had a much less favorable contract than its formidable 
competitor, the Pennsylvania Railroad. 

It is earnestly desired that the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion insist upon greater uniformity in the contracts between the 
Pullman Co. and the railroads. There is no good reason why, 
for example, the Southern Pacific should only participate in the 
Pullman earnings after the earnings average $7,250 per car 
per annum, whereas on the Santa Fe there is no participation 
by the railroad until the average exceeds $9,000 per car per 
annum. 

3. Under the provisions of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion act there is due the United States each year under the 
“recapture clause” one-half of the net railroad operating in- 
come in excess of 6 per cent. In a publication known as the 
“Recapture Clause,” printed by the Senate, Sixty-eighth Con- 
gress, second session, there is contained a communication by 
Doctor Lorenz, statistician of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, addressed to the chairman of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, dated December 19, 1924, which indicates the fol- 
lowing figures as estimates of the amount of earnings subject 
to recapture by the Government: 


CC; mf. 5, 568, 000 
POD PR ce ee ee en A ea pan jaa 2.500, 000 
16 ——ꝛꝛ ñðͤ ß .. EEA DR 15, 000; 000 
75777... ᷣͤ KT 000. 
PE! E NAC 69, 068, 000 


The figures for 1924, which are not included in this communi- 
cation, are about $37,000,000. 

This would make a total of $105,068,000 for the entire period 
1920 to 1924, inclusive, subject to recapture. This $105,068,000 
is but half of the net railroad operating income in excess of 6 
per cent for class 1 railroads. The full amount in excess 
would be twice that sum, or $210,136,000. During that same 
period the same railroads received $185,000,000 as Pullman 
surcharges (using $37,000,000 as average per annum). Thus 
if there had been no surcharge these same railroads would 
have probably earned as net railroad operating income in ex- 
cess of 6 per cent the difference between $210,136,000 and 
$185,000,000. Surely the roads therefore would not need this 
surcharge since the net railroad operating Income in excess of 
6 per cent was over $25,000,000 beyond the total amount of the 
surcharge, 

It is passing strange that the proponents of this surtax are 
using arguments appealing to class prejudice, Usually railroad 
owners wince and complain bitterly when class bias is directed 
against them. The railroads argue that only the wealthy use 
Pullman service. They can well afford to pay the extra 
charge. Since when do we charge for service in proportion 
to the ability of the passenger to pay? Since when do we sub- 
scribe to the proposition of charging what the traffic will bear? 
Shall we hereafter require from each passenger desiring to 
use a Pullman sleeper a copy of his income-tax return, if he 
has filed one, in order that a proper charge may be fixed? I 
shall not discriminate against Pullman riders even if it were 
true that only the wealthy ride in Pullman sleepers and parlor 
cars. I know and all of the Members of this House know, Mr. 
Speaker, that poor men also travel on Pullman cars at night. 
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Farmers, merchants, and thousands of commercial travelers 
all of whom are in the main far from opulent—must trayel at 
times across great distances in Pullman sleepers in their vari- 
ous callings and for a myriad of purposes. 

Yesterday I received a communication from the Railroad 
Owners’ Associaton’s executive committee, stating in part, as 
follows: 


According to our reports 75 per cent of the, Pullman receipts of the 
Delaware & Hudson Railroad are derived from the week-end Montreal 
traffic, in which place many thousands of wealthy Americans are ac- 
customed to spend one or two days each week in order that they may 
enjoy relaxation from the restrictions of the prohibition law. 


I call this specious argument. It is also brazen effrontery. 
It is an appeal to the avowed prohibitionists in Congress. Is 
it not assinine, though, to contend that because a few journey on 
Pullmans to the land where the Wurzburger flows that the 
many thousands of users of Pullman service must be taxed. 
I wonder how many railroad officials and owners of railroad 
securities make the periodic hegira to Canada to get their rye 
and scotch and other delectable refreshments. It is interesting 
to note that recently the private car of a railroad vice presi- 
dent was seized in New York because it contained a quantity 
of contraband liquor. 

5. If the Pullman rates are insufficient in amount let a 
separate application be made before the commission to increase 
them. Nobody would complain at that. It is, however, a 
rank subterfuge to charge the passenger his regular railroad 
transportation and then his regular Pullman fare and then 
superimpose upon those two charges an additional 50 per 
cent of the amount of the Pullman fare. In 1920 the regular 
transportation rate was increased from three cents to 3.6. 
The Pullman fare was increased 20 per cent. Now in addition 
you make the passenger pay 50 per cent of his Pullman fare 
which had heretofore been increased 20 per cent. In other 
words he pays his 50 per cent surcharge not only on the normal 
Pullman fare but also on the Pullman increase. Furthermore 
it is estimated that Pullman riders ride ten times as far as 
ordinary passengers and it is also estimated that 40 per cent 
of the regular passenger fares are paid also by the Pullman 
riders. They, therefore, deserve better treatment than they 
receive. 

In conclusion let me quote from the opinion of Commissioner 
Campbell in his dissent from the majority opinion in the case 
before the Interstate Commerce Commission: 


Although it is shown that, as compared with coach traffic, there is 
little in the record to justify the surcharge either from the stand- 
point of revenue or operating expense, there are additional reasons 
why in my judgment it should be discontinued. These are as follows: 
(1) Because it accrues principally to those roads which are receiving 
relatively the heaviest divisions of the Pullman charges proper; 
(2) because a large part of the $37,000,000 collected in 1923 accrued 
to lines which earned in excess of the return contemplated by the 
interstate commerce act; (3) because it is unfair as an extra 
charge against passengers using principally the lanes of travel of 
greatest traffic destiny, when, under the system of making passenger 
fares in this country, a practically uniform fare is charged for both 
the sparse and dense lanes of travel; and (4) because it is illogical 
to permit railroads to collect a separate charge for an alleged extra 
service, which is not shown to exist, the regular fare being collected 
for the transportation ef the passenger and the Pullman fare for 
the extra conveniences afforded. 


Mr. WOOD. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the gentle- 
man from Ohio [Mr. Coorrr]. 

Mr. COOPER of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, the effect of the adop- 
tion of the amendment which is now before the House for con- 
sideration, would be to withdraw about $37,000,000 from the 
annual net reyenue of the railroads of the country. This 
would affect not only the roads which are making the standard 
return of 6 per cent, but it would also affect the less prosper- 
ous roads which are not now making the standard return, 
While this is an important question which is involved in the 
consideration of this amendment, yet to my mind there is 
another question inyolved which is of greater importance. It is 
the question as to whether or not in the future to come the 
power of Government regulation of railroad rate making is 
to be exercised by the Interstate Commerce Commission, who 
have the time and opportunity to inform itself before acting, 
and with a knowledge gained by long experience to guide them, 
or is Government regulation of railroad rate making to be 
exercised by direct action of Congress, which is not in any way 
qualified to pass upon the difficult and intricate problem of 
railroad rate making. 
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Again, it is important in this connection, to consider what 
will be the effect on the public if Congress passes legislation 
of this character. There are many different organizations and 
groups in our country to-day which maintain that the rail- 
road rates which they have to pay are too high. They would 
like to secure reductions, Of course, if Congress passes a law 
reducing the passenger rates on Pullman-car travel, other 
classes who want reductions will insist that Congress act to 
relieve them from what they believe to be excessive rates. 
Again, if the House adopts this amendment which we now 
have before us it will be a radical departure from the exist- 
ing methods of railroad regulation which has been in effect 
for many years, and brings Congress into the field of direct 
am making, which I must confess Congress knows very little 
about. 

Congress has delegated the rate-making power to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. This is clearly revealed by the 
fact that not only have the duties and responsibilities of that 
commission been specifically increased from time to time, but 
also the tenure of office has been lengthened and the member- 
ship has been increased. To-day the commission represents 
an expert and experienced body of men equipped with facilities 
for investigation, for carrying on hearings, and for a thorough 
analysis of facts and details with respect to the many com- 
plicated questions that are referred to them. , 

A brief outline of their activities will reveal clearly the im- 
portance and the complexity of the economic problems which 
they face. Among the chief problems which the commission 
has to handle are the following: 

1. The questions relating to the liquidation of Government 
operation of railroads. 

2. The problems involved in the consolidation of railroads 
into systems, the coordination of rail-and-water routes, division 
of joint rates, control of extensions, and abandonments of line. 

8. The problem of maintaining reasonable rates, adequate 
facilities, establishing proper classifications, and supervising 
the practice with respect to these questions. 

4. The problems involved in contingent activities, such as 
the valuation of railroad property, the authorization of se- 
curity issues, the standardization of accounts, the collection 
and analysis of statistics, and the making of special investiga- 
tions as special problems arise. 

5. The promotion of safety of employees, passengers, and 
property. 

It would appear that Congress has wisely left more and more 
to the discretion and judgment of this experienced and in- 
formed administrative body. This is particularly true with 
regard to rate adjustments. In the complicated rate system 
of the country it is not possible to select and isolate a single 
rate and deal with it without disturbing a great part, if not 
the entire, rate system of the country. Rate adjustments to- 
day demand a comprehensive survey of rates and economic 
conditions as they exist throughout the country. Congress has 
neither the facilities, the accumulated and organized informa- 
tion, the experience, nor the time to make proper investiga- 
tions required for a wise and sound solution of rate problems. 

Since Congress has determined the guiding principles under 
which the commission is to determine just and reasonable 
rates, it would certainly be most demoralizing to that adminis- 
trative body if Congress should overrule a decision of the com- 
mission, which had been arrived at after thorough and long- 
continued investigation and which had been made in accordance 
with the guiding principles established by Congress. 

Again, it has been recognized that the determination of an 
individual rate by an act of legislature would practically result 
in “freezing” that rate into the rate system of the country. 
Direct legislative action, with respect to rates, means an in- 
flexible and frozen rate system. 

It has never been seriously suggested that the Congress, 
which by legal enactment created an administrative body such 
as the commission, should later act in the character a an ap- 
pellate court from that commission. 

If Congress should break away from its traditional attitude 
and undertake to specify individual rates or rate adjustments, 
nothing would more quickly undermine and destroy the finan- 
cial and credit position of the carriers in the money market. 

This fact undoubtedly has been one of the convincing argu- 
ments which have led Congress to rely upon its duly consti- 
tuted administrative body and to supply that administrative 
body with the facilities and the personnel to carry on its regu- 
lative duty. 

I have given a great deal of thought and careful considera- 
tion to this question. It may be that there are some grounds 
for seeking the removal of the surcharge, but I am convinced 
that it would be unwise for Congress at this time to embark 
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upon the difficult and intricate problem of railroad rate making. 
Therefore I can not support this amendment, which proposes to 
wipe out the Pullman surcharge by direct action of Congress. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. OLDFIELD]. 

Mr. OLDFIELD. Mr. Speaker, we hear a good deal in these 
‘speeches about rate making by Congress. Judge TUCKER, of 
Virginia, just made the suggestion to me before I rose to speak 
that he does not think the Congress ever intended to have the 
Interstate Commerce Commission make superrates. So I dare 
say that Congress had no notion of permitting the Interstate 
Commerce Commission to write these supersurcharges on 
Pullman fares or anything else. 

We are in this situation, gentlemen: The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has failed to function on this question. 
Only 5 of the 11 members of the commission have said in this 
decision that the surcharge on Pullman fares is proper. 

Mr. BURTNESS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. OLDFIELD. Four of them said it was improper and 
two of them said it ought to be cut in half, and therefore a 
majority of the commission has failed and refused to function 
on this proposition. 

Mr. BURTNESS. Will the gentleman yield now? 

Mr. OLDFIELD. I can not yield. I have only five minutes. 

I think the Congress made a mistake in 1920 when they wrote 
the transportation act, I think the railroads themselves had 
more to do with writing the transportation act than anybody 
else, and they have now a powerful lobby throughout this coun- 
try trying to defeat this proposition. They are having every- 
body telegraphed to. They are appointing people as railroad 
doctors, railroad lawyers, railroad bondsmen, and they are get- 
ting everybody they can to see the chambers of commerce as 
well as some of the leaders of the farm organizations. 

The gentleman from Kansas [Mr. Hoch] says if you do this 
there will be no chance to get any reduction in freight rates. 
If you leave it to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce of this House, of which Mr. Hoch is a member, you 
will never get any reduction, and if you leave it to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission you will never get any sort of re- 
duction, and everybody in this House knows it, so why talk 
that kind of “ bunk.” 

I heard the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. TINcHER] say the 
other day, Oh, wait until they operate under the Hoch resolu- 
tion.” Hoch resolution! My goodness, the Hoch resolution 
does not do anything but authorize the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to do now what they already have the right and 
the power to do. 

Thirty-seven million dollars will be lost to the railroads, 
$20,000,000 of which is not needed by the railroads that lose it. 
There is no question about that. Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sioner Campbell was sent by the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion all over the country to make this investigation. He took 
his experts and went to the various railroads, and went all over 
the country and made a thorough investigation, and when he 
came back and reported to the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion they did not back him up and they have had a dog fall. 
They do not even have a majority against repealing the sur- 
charge. 

As to $17,000,000 out of this $37,000,000, Mr. Campbell, in 
his decision, here states that that amount is largely gobbled 
up by the contracts of the Pullman companies with the weaker 
railroads. They make their contracts with the weaker rail- 
roads on one basis and they make their contracts with the big 
railroads on an entirely different basis, and yet you say we 
ought not to take off this surcharge because only 4 per cent 
of the people use the Pullmans. Somebody has said and will 
say again here to-day that Pullman riding is de luxe riding. 
Silly argument! Everybody in this country when they travel, 
or when they do not travel, has the right to have some place 
to sleep, and they have the right to have this at a reasonable 
charge. The idea of charging a man 50 per cent extra for no 
service on earth. No one will say in this debate that they 
are giving any additional service for this 50 per cent. They 
do not even claim that. They simply say, Oh, we do not 
want to have the Congress do any rate making”; yet the 
Interstate Commerce Commission will not do the rate making. 
They have failed and refused. They can not even get a ma- 
jority on either side of this proposition; and I hope the mem- 
bership of this House will yote to remove this surcharge. 
[Applause] 

Mr. WOOD. Mr. Speaker, I yield 10 minutes to the gen- 
tlemun from Nebraska [Mr. MCLAVOHLIN]. 

Mr. McLAUTGHLIN of Nebraska. Mr. Speaker and gentle- 
men of the House, as has been stated before, the chief conten- 


tion of those who are opposed to the recommendation of this 
surcharge is, first, that it might lead Congress into the field 
of rate making, and second, that if you remove this $37,000,- 
000 to $40,000,000 income from the carriers you will have to 
put it on somewhere else and that it will be impossible for you 
to get a reduction of freight rates on that account, 

I wish to submit first, gentlemen, that we can not reasonably 
contend that the removal of this surcharge, whereby we es- 
tablish the principle that it is wrong for our rate-making body 
to tack onto one part of the railroad service in order to give 
it back to another one, we lay down the theory to them that we 
do not believe in that sort of a subterfuge. We are not going 
into the field of rate making. We have no notion of going into 
the field of rate making. As the gentleman from New York said 
awhile ago, when near the close of the hearings in 1920, the 
Railroad Labor Board brought in a report that the rates would 
have to be increased $618,000,000 over what they had been 
before, the commission reached over in- order to get a little 
more, without doing it in a scientific way, and adopted the 
surcharge on Pullman passengers and instructing the Pullman 
Co. to give it back to the railroads, 

One of the errors that has been placed in the report of the 
committee, as was also shown in a letter that came out from a 
corporation in the District of Columbia, whose sole purpose it 
is to spread propaganda at the proper time, when railroad 
legislation is under consideration, says that only 3 per cent of 
the passengers of the railroads are Pullman passengers. The 
fact is that the fare paid and the miles traveled is 40 per cent 
instead of 3 or 4 per cent. 

I was talking yesterday to one of the commissioners of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, and he told me that in 1922, 
when they had up the question of the reduction of freight rates, 
the railroads came before the commission and made the plea 
that if the freight rates were reduced at all anywhere along 
the line it would ruin the roads; that they could not stand it. 
This commissioner told them that if the rates were reduced he 
was satisfied that the increase in tonnage would be more than 
enough by increase in the volume of business to make up for the 
revenue they lost. He told me that the record shows that the 
cue to the railroads has been vastly more than they have 
before. 

Mr. HAWES. Will the gentleman put the name of that com- 
missioner in the RECORD? 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Nebraska. It was Mr. Cox. At the 
last session of Congress we passed a bill requiring the railroads 
to issue interchangeable mileage books for the convenience of 
busy passengers. That was a mandate of Congress. Have they 
done it? No. They fought it, as they fight every effort of Cou- 
gress or the commission or everybody else to get a reduction in 
cost or an increased service. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Nebraska. Yes. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Did not the Supreme Court of 
the United States sustain them in their snit? 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Nebraska. Oh, yes; probably as Con- 
gress may do in this case. I hear some of my colleagues say 
that there has been such a large number of letters and tele- 
grams coming from organizations of various kinds for the past 
few days that some of those who were very strongly in favor 
of repealing the surcharge, who were against the principle of 
rate making, find themselves in grave doubt as to what they are 
going to do. I began to get telegrams after the hasty hearing 
was called on this subject a few days ago from organizations, 
chambers of commerce, and bankers, and I wrote back to them 
telling them why I was in favor of a repeal of the surcharge. 
I stated to them that undoubtedly they had been making a 
study of it and that they could likely give me information; that 
maybe I was wrong and they could set me right. One of my 
friends wrote back and said that the railroad station agent 
had requested him to write, and that a representative of the 
railroad went through the town and asked them to write letters 
and send telegrams against this repeal. He said that undoubt- 
edly I knew more about the subject than he did and to go 
ahead and use my own judgment. 

I know that last spring, when bills were introduced for 
amendment of the transportation act, I began to get letters 
and telegrams systematically all down the line—all of the same 
kind. You got them by the hundreds, of course. They were 
all of the same tenor, namely, that they did not believe it 
advisable at this time to make any change in the Esch-Cummins 
Act. I wrote to them and stated why I believed there should 
be one or two changes and invariably when the answer came 
they said they knew nothing about it, that a representative of 
the railroad had gone through the town, and asked them as a 
personal favor to send the letter or telegram. 
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As a result of this propaganda, which is small when it comes 
to a comparison, I have received perhaps 100 telegrams from 
my district, where there are around 40,000 voters. On that 
basis that would be one-fourth of 1 per cent that seem to be 
interested in this, and that one-fourth of 1 per cent have been 
asked by the railroads to send in their telegrams. On a national 
basis that would be 250,000 telegrams coming in to Members 
of this House, about 500 each, which would mean one-fourth 
of 1 per cent of the population of the United States. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman permit me 
to supplement what he says by stating further that if he in- 
yestigated, he would find that nearly all those telegrams and 
letters were already prepared for the people to send, and the 
telegraphic charges were paid for them. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Nebraska. Iam aware that the gentle- 
man has stated a fact. The gentleman has stated the truth. 
These gentlemen to whom I wrote, and who wrote back and 
told me that they had no interest in it at all and knew nothing 
about it, were simply telegraphing at the request of some- 
body else. The question in my mind is this: Can members of 
a body like this, who, to all intents and purposes seemed two 
or three weeks ago to have their minds made up as to what 
they believed was right and wrong in this proposition, afford 
as a result of propaganda of this kind to turn face about? 
I know men here who are fighting this repeal of the Pull- 
man surcharge who a year ago introduced bills to repeal it. 
How they can turn such complete somersaults I do not quite 
understand. 

With reference to the contention that if this $37,000,000 
is taken from the railroads we shall be unable to reduce 
freight rates, because it will have to immediately make 
up that loss from some other source, we have shown, and 
this is a matter of record, that the decrease in operating ex- 
penses of the railroads since 1920 is around a billion dollars 
in round figures, and their increase in operating receipts is 
almost a billion dollars. Then they come right back to you, 
and seem to be serious when they say that if you take away 
this petty $37,000,000 from that almost billion dollars increase 
in revenue, you never can reduce freight rates to the farmers. 
Oh, I have heard this. What do these railroad operatives 
and magnates say to the farmer when he comes to them for a 
reduction in freight rates. They say that they have thousands 
of widows and orphans who hold their stock, and that they 
have got to live on the income from that stock, and if you 
make a reduction in the rates they can not pay these stock- 
holders a satisfactory amount of interest on which to live, 
and they make the plea to the farmer that they are doing 
a favor to the widows and orphans when they refuse a re- 
duction of rates. Ordinarily we hear people say that the 
great industrial interests are against the interests of the 
farmer, and that what is to the interest of the industrialist 
is not to the interest of the farmer. 

I do not agree to that, but we hear it all of the time. We 
hear about the influence of big business, and how it stands 
in opposition to the interests of the farmer, and now, when 
we are asking to establish the principle that the Interstate 
Commerce Commission should not be to “Rob Peter to pay 
Paul,” that they should not take without reason from one class 
of service and tack it onto another and then give it back to 
the other—in other words, they should have had hearings and 
established rates in a scientific manner—we find that we are 
getting telegrams from the big business interests of the cities, 
from the manufacturers and the industrialists, and at the same 
time getting telegrams from the farmers to vote against the 
repeal of this surcharge. Nobody but the railroads could have 
brought about a situation like this, I am quite sure.“ 

Mr. BURTNESS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Nebraska. Yes. 

Mr. BURTNESS. Does the gentleman agree to the general 
principle that the public should pay for a service that is ren- 
dered by the carrier? 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Nebraska. I do. 

Mr. BURTNESS. And should pay a reasonable amount? 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Nebraska. I do. 

Mr. BURTNESS. If it is a fact that it costs the transporta- 
tion company more to carry a passenger in a Pullman 


coach—— 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Nebraska. And that is not a fact, ac- 
cording to the hearings. 

Mr. BURTNESS. Than it does to carry a passenger in a 
day coach, would the gentleman admit that the charge ought 
to be more for the Pullman service? 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Nebraska. I admit that he ought to 
pay to the transportation company, to the carrier, what it costs 
to carry him and a reasonable profit; and I believe this, that 
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if the Interstate Commerce Commission finds, after hearings, 
that you should pay more for Pullman service to the Pullman 
Co., then nobody is going to object to doing that, but the ob- 
jection is to tacking that on without any apparent reason or 
showing why it should be done. 

Mr. BURTNESS. ‘The gentleman's contention is that if ad- 
ditional charges should be made, they should be made by the 
Pullman Co. and then by the Pullman Co. in turn paid over 
to the carrier? 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Nebraska. No; not by any means, 
They are two separate companies. 

Mr. BURTNESS. Assuming the present basic rate of 3.6 
per mile would not pay the actual cost to the carrier in trans- 
porting the passenger in the Pullman coach 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Nebraska. Let me remind the gen- 
tleman that the cost of carrying a Pullman train or a Pullman 
coach by the carriers, as shown by these hearings by the ex- 
perts that put the figures into the record down there at ihe 
Interstate Commerce Commission, is 3.75 less per coach-mile 
to haul a Pullman car than a day coach, 

Mr. BURTNESS. The gentleman, of course, is mistaken in 
that, and he refuses to accept the opinion of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission upon the proposition, a board which is 
perhaps better fitted than any one else to determine what 
the facts are, and the question is whether Congress is going 
into the rate-making business or whether they are going to 
leave that with the Interstate Commerce Commission, 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Nebraska. Congress is not going into 
the rate-making business, but by repealing this surcharge we 
are saying to a creature we created, “We have a right to 
direct you when you adopt a false principle of rate making.” 

But, Mr. Speaker, I am convinced that no amount of reason- 
ing at this time can offset the effective work the railroad lobby- 
ists have done here in the past 10 days. Two weeks ago two- 
thirds of the Members of this House, in my judgment, would 
have voted to repeal the Pullman surcharge. Probably to-day 
the vote will be in the same proportion against its repeal, veri- 
fying the statement of those who claim that Congress will not 
pass any legislation the railroads do not want. 

As I have previously stated, at the back of the railroads a 
few farmers and farm organizations have joined with the large 
industrial interests and sent similar protest to Members of 
Congress opposing the repeal. In this excited program of prop- 
aganda at the last hour it may be said that “The lion and the 
lamb have lain down together.” But time will prove that 
“ Righteousness and peace have not kissed each other,” by the 
action that will be taken in the oncoming yote on this measure, 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired, 

Mr. SANDLIN. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Oregon [Mr. WATKINS]. 2 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen, the amendment 
to the pending appropriation bill which proposes to abolish 
Pullman surcharges, in my humble opinion, is unsound, and 
during the brief time at my disposal let me submit to you 
the reasons prompting me in my stand. The proposed amend- 
ment is vicious for four reasons. 

First, and foremost, it is an attempt by Congress to fix and 
regulate rates—a function within the purview of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, whose authority is ample and 
the members of which are experts. 

Secondly, in my opinion, it is class legislation, improvidently 
preposed and arbitrarily executed. If enacted into law an 
additional burden would automatically shift to the shoulders 
of those now staggering with high freight rates on agricul- 
tural products and similar freight. As it is, the load rests 
on those best able to bear it. Let it remain there until prop- 
erly placed elsewhere and by the proper body—the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. 

In this connection, however, let me say that I think this 
Congress has voted enough money into its own pockets. We 
did not haye the courage to stand up and have a roll call 
on the salary increase, because it would not have carried if a 
roll call had been obtained, but just like weaklings voted for 
it and then went back in the cloakrooms and congratulated 
ourselves on doing something smart. I hope the President 
yetoes it, for I know that then Congress will show its yellow 
streak. 

Now, my third reason is that the experts, the commissioners 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission, after a somewhat 
thorongh investigation of the matter, could not agree on what 
ought to be done; therefore, surely Congress with no experts 
and without any investigation would not be so foolish as to 
sweep aside with one swoop approximately $40,000,000 revenue 
of the carriers of this country. 
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But for fear that you are adamant and refuse to listen to us 
who are opposing this method of legislation, let me challenge 
your attention and check you, if I ean, in your mad, unreason- 
able rush by saying that this amendment does not accomplish 
the purpose you desire. 

I now come to my fourth reason for opposing this amend- 
ment. The amendment in substance states that a passenger in 
a parlor car can not be charged more than a day-coach pas- 
senger. In other words, the wealthy fellow who now rides 
from New York to Palm Beach in a drawing-room is now 
required to pay for two railroad tickets, whereas if the amend- 
ment prevails he will only be required to purchase one ticket. 
The same is true of the passenger who secures a compartment, 
for under the present law he must at least pay one and one-half 
fares, whereas under the proposed law only one fare could be 
exacted. These two illustrations entail thousands and thou- 
sands of dollars, and the loss thereof would be im addition to 
the $37,000,000. 

Now, I venture to say that the proponents of this amendment 
do not want to go that far in serving the well-to-do, and yet 
that is the very essence of the proposal. 

Let me give you another application of the proposed amend- 
ment. A few weeks ago the President and his wife and party 
went to Chicago. On that trip each one had to have a ticket, 
pay for a berth or compartment and the surcharge thereon, 
Under this amendment Mr. Coolidge could pay the Pullman Co, 
for the Pullman space, buy a ticket for himself and one for 
his wife, and occupy the entire car alone, and the railway com- 
pany would only get two railway fares, Surely nobody is so 
foolish as to champion that kind of Jegislation. Let us vote it 
down. [Applause,] $ 

Mr, WOOD. I yield five minutes to the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. Mares]. r 

Mr. MAPES. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from Arkansas 
[Mr. Otprretp] a few moments ago said that the Interstate 
Commerce Commission had failed to function in this matter. 
That is what every lawyer thinks when he tries a lawsuit and 
loses; he thinks the court has failed to function. The com- 

emission functioned and it found against the proponents of this 

legislation. The gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. McLavGHirn] 
says that it is unscientific rate making to have it done by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. He evidently thinks it is 
more scientific to have the Congress of the Un ted States do it 
without the necessary information and without the facilities 
to secure the information. The fact is, and the testimony be- 
fore the Interstate and Foreign Commerce Committee so shows, 
that the petition to have this surcharge abolished was filed be- 
fore the Interstate Commerce Commission in June, 1923; the 
commission held hearings in several of the large cities of the 
country, and the question was pending before the commission 
until January 25, 1925, over a year and a half, when it 
handed down its decision and found that the cost of carrying 
a passenger in a Pullman car was more than the cost of carry- 
ing a passenger in an ordinary day coach, and that the sur- 
charge should not be abolished. It costs more in addition to 
the Pullman conveniences which the passenger pays the Pull- 
man Co. for. It actually costs the railroad more to carry a 
Pullman passenger than it does a coach passenger. 

There seems to be some dispute about that. Here is what 
the majority report of the commission says about it: 


The evidence before us shows clearly, as already stated, that re- 
spondents— 


That is the railroads— 


earn less per car-mile on the average upon their Pullman business than 
they earn from their coach business, even when the surcharges and 
the various financial benefits accruing upon the Pullman contracts ave 
taken into consideration. This showing justifies the conclusion that 
at least there is less warrant for eliminating the surcharge than for 
reducing the basic passenger fare, which means traveling in mixed 
trains of freight and passenger cars. 


Now, there is not any question about the findings of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. This proposal to usurp the 
function of the Interstate Commerce Commission and to pro- 
hibit the Pullman surcharge by congressional enactment would 
not receive a passing thought if it were not for the fact that 
the proponents of it are well organized. The fact that the pro- 
posal is before us in the shape it is is another illustration of 
the power of an active and well-organized bloe: 

Congress created the Interstate Commerce Commission and 
delegated to it the power to fix just and reasonable rates, 
The Commercial Travelers of America very properly, if they 
thought it unreasonable, petitioned the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to eliminate the Pullman surcharge. The commis- 


sion after holding hearings in several of the large cities of 
the United States and considering the matter for nearly a year 
and a half found the surcharge under existing conditions to 
be just and reasonable. Congress is now asked by legislative 
mandate to veto the findings of the commission. 

Congress has neither the information nor the facilities for 
securing the same to enable it to render an intelligent judg- 
ment on the question. 

If we override the judgment of the commission in this case, 
what excuse will there be if we fail to do it in other cases? 
A year or so ago the agricultural interests in the so-called 
Grain, Grain Products, and Hay case asked the commission 
to reduce the freight rates on certain agricultural products. 
The amount involved in that case was less than the amount 
involved here, and the commodities upon which the commis- 
Sion was asked to reduce the rates were basic, and yet the 
commission concluded that the rednetion could not be made. 
No appeal was made to Congress in that case to override the 
commission's findings. If Congress is justified in abolishing 
these Pullman surcharges, which affect only 4 per cent of the 
traveling public, it certainly can not escape the responsibility 
of investigating the merits of the findings of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission as to freight rates on the necessities 
of and the adequacy or inadequacy of passenger rates gen- 
erally. 

A great many people think that the freight rates for the 
transportation of coal are altogether too high. Why should 
not Congress lower those rates? 

Many people think that 3.6 cents per mile for a regular pas- 
senger ticket too much. Why should not Congress fix a lower 
amount if it once goes into the business of adjusting fares and 
charges? 

Even the spokesman of the commercial travelers before the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, Mr. David K. 
Clink, rebelled at this idea. 

On page 18 of the hearings Mr. Raysurn asked him this 
question : 


Mr. RAYBURN. Now, you are here asking Congress to legislate on 
one part of the rate structure. Would you be willing that Congress 
legislate with reference to rates on all things—pussengers and freight— 
and take that authority away from the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, or would you as a matter of policy leave it with the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission? 

Mr. Cink, * I will say this, after listening to the argu- 
ments in both the Senate and House on the mileage-titket question, 
that it would not be advisable for Congress to go into the rate-making 
business. 


On page 21, of the hearings, Mr. Denison asked Mr. Clink: 


Mr. Denison. But suppose that $35,000,000 or $37,000,000 is taken 
away and it turns out that those $35,000,000 or 837,000,000 are needed 
by the roads to get along. Would you then be in favor of having 
Congress legislate to increase both passenger and freight rates to 
make that up? 

Mr. Cuink. No, sir. Let the rates be made by the authority func- 
tioning in that direction, 


The principle of this proposal is not only indefensible and 
vicious but, action by Congress in the matter, can not be de- 
fended upon its merits.. The Interstate Commerce Commission 
in the surcharge case well said to quote again from the ma- 
jority opinion: 


At a time when whatever capacity the railroads may have for rate 
reduction should be utilized for the benefit of other forms of traffic 
we ought to scrutinize with great care any proposal to collect lesa 
revenue from those who ride in sleeping cars or from those who are 
able to afford the luxury of parlor cars. They ought to meet the 
full cost and value of the service furnished and a reasonable return 
on property value. ‘This record docs not show that they are paying 
any more. 


Commissioner Lewis, in a concurring opinion, says: 


To reduce the passenger fare of the traveler who gets more trans- 
portation and, as a rule, can pay for more, and not to reduce the fare 
of the traveler who sometimes gets very little and whose ability to 
pay often makes it impossible for him to patronize the superservice, 
would seem to be a form of rank discrimination. 


There is no new principle involved in the Pullman sur- 
charge. The Interstate Commerce Commission finds that it 
eosts more to carry a passenger in a Pullman ear than it does 
a passenger in the ordinary coach. If that is so, why ‘should 
not a person who prefers to ride in a Pullman be required to 
pay the extra cost of transportation as well as for the Pullman 
conveniences? It has always been the practice to require a 
person who desires the convenience of luxury of having a 
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drawing room to himself in a Pullman sleeper to buy two 
tickets. If he wants a private ear he must buy 25 regular 
passenger tickets in addition to paying for the Puliman reserva- 
tions. Of course, it costs more to carry a passenger with a 
private car or a drawing room to himself than it docs a pas- 
gencer in an ordinary coach, who takes his chance of getting 
even a seat. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission goes further and finds 
that it costs more to carry a passenger in a Pullman car with 
a seat or berth, as the case may be, reserved for his ex- 
clusive use than it costs to carry a passenger in an ordinary 
coach, Is there any man here who has sufficiently investigated 
the question to be willing to set. up his judgment against that 
of the commission and say that this finding of the commission 
is wrong? Until he is willing to do that it seems to me he 
must vote against this legislation even upon its merits. 

It was argued before the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce and I think with some force that the 
language of this amendment might require the railroads to 
carry @ passenger in a private ear or a drawing-room to him- 
self on one regular passenger ticket, that he would only be 
required te pay for the regular Pullman reseryations in addi- 
tion to his single transportation ticket. A careful reading of 
the amendment certainly makes one feel that the language 
is open to that construction. 

The other day we all received a copy of a letter from the 
president of the Virginia Farm Bureau Federation addressed 
to Mr. Winslow, Chairman of the Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce Committee. I do not know the president of the Vir- 
ginia Farm Bureau Federation, but in his letter to Mr. Winslow, 
he states the issue here in very clear and forcible language: 


Should the surcharge be eliminated, he says, “the benefits the 
travelers on the Pullmans. would receive therefrom would be just 
thnt much loss to the rest of society, for the railrouds would 
eventnally have to add to other transportation charges the amount 
of the loss so sustained by them. It is the hope of those engaged 
in sgriculture that the industry will receive at the hands of those 
in suthority some consideration In freight reduction on their ship- 
ments and freight receipts, for they are vastly more in need of 
soch help than that part of the public who are able to use the 
Puliman cars. Do you not think so? 

“This is a piece of legislation which brings forcibly to the front 
the power Congress has to tike from one and to give to another, and 


the necessity of knowing from whom you will take. The beneficiary 
in this case is not the unfortunate poor.” 
The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. Mickener). The time of 


the gentleman from Michigan has expired, 

Mr. SANDLIN. Mr. Speaker, I yield seven minutes to the 
geutieman from Virginia [Mr. Moorz}. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Virginia 
is, recognized. for seven minutes, 

Mr. MOORE.: of Virginia. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of 
the House, I speak here without any interest in this matter 
except that of one Member of this House. I have no personal 
interest in any railroad company. I am uninfluenced by repre- 
sentations of the kind designated as propaganda that have come 
in from either one side or the other; and so far as I am con- 
scious of my own attitude, I have endeavored to reach and am 
now trying to express a conclusion based upon the best thought 
that I could give to this subject. 

Gentlemen may talk endlessly about this so-called surcharge 
not being & part of the passenger fares now in effect. It is 
merely an element of any passenger fare, and that is a fact that 
Is not open to any denial. Years and years ago, or perhaps 
more recently, the carriers themselves or-the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission might have made up their fares by not call- 
ing any particular element by any particular name, but in the 
more ordinary manner. But however viewed, the thing spoken 
of as a surcharge is as much a factor in passenger fares as a 
demurrage charge or a switching charge, for instance, are fac- 
tors in freight rates. 

Anyone who reads the hearings; in fact, anyone who reads 
the literature on the subject from the time that Mr. Brandeis— 
now a member of the Supreme Court, but then counsel for the 
Interstate Commerce Commission—years ago discussed this 
matter until now, can have no sort of doubt that it costs the 
railroad companies mere to transport a passenger in a Pullman 
coach than it does in a day coach. And if that be true, why 
should there not be a charge to take care of the increased cost? 

Since I have been in Congress there has been much said about 
the importance of reducing freight rates. The appeal has 
been made here frequently and with great force that the 
farmers are suffering from exeessive freight rates that ought 
te be cut down. And yet we find that the first bill brought 


in by the majority or the minority of the House seriously 
affecting transportation charges is not designed to help the 
farmers directly or indirectly, but is designed to help the 
people who are best able to pay. [Applause.] 

ET SEARS of Florida. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman 
yie 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Yes. 

Mr. SEARS of Florida. My colleague just made a state- 
ment respecting the cost to the railroad company of transport- 
ing a Pullman passenger as compared with a coach passenger. 
The charge for riding in a day coach is 834 cents a mile, and 
sometimes the day coach is not full, and therefore that goes on 
the Puliman charge, 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. I do not catch the question, but 
because of the time limit I can not enter into a debate with my 
friend, but I repeat that if we are to credit human testimony 
it does cost a railroad company more to haul a passenger in 
a Pullman coach than in a day coach, and I say again that in 
view of the continual insistence upon dealing with rates that 
affect the mass of the people, we will place ourselves in a rather 
absurd attitude by beginning the work at the luxury end and 
ignoring the necessities of those upon whom transportation 
charges most heavily bear. The Hoch resolution has become a 
law. It directs the Interstate Commerce Commission to con- 
sider the freight-rate structure and if possible reduce the rates 
on the produets in which agriculturists are interested. 

J do not predict that the Hoch resolution is going to accom- 
plish any substantial results, but I do say this, that if there is 
a possibility of relief in the Hoch resolution that possibility 
you will diminish to-day if you repeal the surcharge. [Ap- 
plause. ] 

Mr. WOOD. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the gentle- 
man from Kentucky [Mr. Rossron]. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. Speaker, I also yield five minutes to 
the geutleman. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
is recognized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimons 
consent to revise and extend my remarks in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Kentucky 
asks unanimous consent to revise and extend his remarks in 
the Recorp, Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of 
the House, the matter up for consideration is, Shall we or shall 
we not adopt the Senate amendment to H. R. 11505, which 
proposes to remove what is known as the Pullman surcharge? 
I believe that railroad rates ought to be fixed so that the rail- 
roads with proper management may have sufficient income to 
pay their workers good wages, with proper working conditions, 
give good service to the public, and pay a reasonable return 
on the value of its investment. 

The highways, waterways, and railroads are the veins and 
arteries of commerce. It is just as essential to have a vigorous, 
healthy circulation as means of transportation for the com- 
merce of the country as it is to have a healthy circulation for 
the human body, and I am always willing to provide for the 
railroads such income as may be necessary to enable them to 
function properly and efficiently, take care of their employees 
properly, and pay a fair return on their investments. To meet 
these conditions it is not necessary to continue this unfair, 
unjust surcharge, and I therefore shall vote for this amend- 
ment. i 


The gentleman from Kentucky 


WHAT Is THY PER CENT SURCHARGE? 


Everyone who rides in a day coach must have a railroad 
ticket; and if he rides in a Pullman car, he must have a rail- 
road ticket. The railroad company gets all the money for these 
railroad tickets both in the day coach and in the Pullman coach. 
The railroads furnish the day coach, with its equipment, con- 
ductor, and other helpers. But the Pullman Co. furnishes its 
own coach, equipment, conductor, and helpers. The Interstate 
Commerce Commission has fixed what they consider a fair 
charge for the Pullman service. Now, in addition to this, the 
Interstate Commerce Commission has arbitrarily put on an 
additional 50 per cent on the Pullman charges, and this is called 
the Pullman surcharge, For instance, if the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission should say that $3 is a fair charge for 
service on a Pullman from Middlesboro, Ky., to Louisville, Ky., 
they have, we shall point ont later, put on an additional 50 
per cent, or $1.50, which would make the total Pullman charge 
$4.50 instead of $3. We must bear in mind this extra 50 per 
cent does not go to the Pullman Co. that furnishes the Pull- 
man coach and the service in the Pullman coach, but under this 
rule of the Interstate Commerce Commission the Pullman Co. 
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is forced to collect this additional 50 per cent from the Pullman 
passengers and turn it oyer to the railroads, In other words, 
the railroad company is allowed to collect a full railroad fare 
from each Pullman passengér and this additional 50 per cent 
on the Pullman ticket, although all that the railroad company 
does is to pull the Pullman coaches. In addition to this, every 
year the Pullman Co. pays the railroad companies $12,000,000 
or more for pulling their Pullman coaches, As the railroads do 
not furnish the Pullman coaches, equipment, or employees, we 
think the railroads ought to be satisfied with collecting the 
reguiar fare from each Pullman passenger and with receiving 
this $12,000,000 or more annually for hauling the Pullman 
coaches, Under present conditions each person who rides in a 
Pullman coach must pay the railroad fare and must pay what 
has been held by the Interstate Commerce Commission as a 
fair charge for the Pullman service and on top of this pay an 
additional 50 per cent on his Pullman ticket to the railroads. 
The traveling public objects to paying this unjust and unfair 
50 per cent surcharge. 

In May. 1924, the Senate, by practically a unanimous vote, 
passed a bill removing this 50 per cent surcharge. This bill 
then came to the House and was referred to the Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce Committee of the House, and there it has 
slept peacefully because of the failure of that committee to 
act on the bill and make a report to the House. The Senate 
realizing that that committee of the House had failed to act 
and likely would continue to fail to act, has tacked this amend- 
ment on this appropriation bill (H. R. 11505) to remove this 
50 per cent surcharge; and because this amendment is tacked 
ou this appropriation bill, the Members of the House for the 
first time have an opportunity to act on this important ques- 
tion. This 50 per cent surcharge is unwarranted and unjust 
to the traveling public and I am glad to have an opportunity 
to register my voice and my vote in favor of cutting it out. 
[Applause.] 

WHY WAS SURCHARGE PUT ON? 

This 50 per cent surcharge was first put on in June, 1918, 
during the war, by the United States Railroad Administration, 
for the reason, they stated, to discourage travel on the trains 
by the general public during the war so that the railroads 
could be used more exclusively for war purposes. The general 
public felt so outraged over this unfair and unreasonable 
charge that a few weeks after the close of the war, about the 
Ist of December, 1918, the United States Railroad Administra- 
tion took it off. 

About the 1st of March, 1920, Congress passed what is known 
as the transportation act, which returned the railroads to their 
owners. In May, 1920, the railroads filed an application with 
the Interstate Commerce Commission urging a 30 per cent in- 
crease on freight rates. The new transportation act gave the 
Interstate Commerce Commission the authority to adjust the 
rates of the railroads, so as to enable them to take care of 
the necessary operating expenses, and provide for a fair re- 
turn upon the actual value of their properties; but their net 
return should not exceed 6 per cent. 

The railroads stated they needed this increase of 30 per cent 
on freight rates so they could earn a fair return on their in- 
vestments. Extensive hearings were had before the Interstate 
Commerce Commission on this application to grant to the rail- 
roads this 30 per cent increase on freight rates alone, and the 
hearings were closed, but in all of these hearings there was no 
demand or claim made by the railroads for any increase on pas- 
senger rates or for this Pullman surcharge. The new trans- 
portation act created the United States Railroad Labor Board. 
The railroad workers had applied to this labor board for an 
increase of wages under the new transportation act, and the 
Railroad Labor Board rendered a decision on or about the 20th 
of July, 1920, granting the railroad workers an increase in 
wages. The labor board stated this increase of wages would 
amount to $618,000,000 per year. It was then the railroad com- 
panies filed an additional application before the Interstate 
Commerce Commission urging an increase of 20 per cent on 
passenger rates and a 50 per cent surcharge on Pullman rates, 
this income to be paid to the railroads for the purpose of pro- 
viding for this increase of wages to the railroad workers. The 
passenger rate at that time was 3 cents per mile. The Inter- 
state Commerce Commission gave the railroads the 20 per cent 
increase asked for on passenger rates—this made the pas- 
senger rate 31% cents per mile—and also granted the 50 per 
cent Pullman surcharge. These increases have been on ever 
since and are now on, and I think they will continue to remain 
on, unless Congress takes vigorous action to remove them. 

WAGES TAKEN OFP 


You will bear in mind the 30 per cent increase on freight 
rates was put on to enable the railroads, as they claimed, to 


earn a fair return on their inyestments. The 20 per cent on 
passenger rates and 50 per cent surcharge on Pullman rates 
were to take care of the increase of wages. It was claimed this 
increase amounted to $618,000,000 per year. It turned out as a 
matter of fact that the increase of wages amounted to only 
$565,000,000 per year. This was $53,000,000 less than the 
amount claimed, and for each year the railroads have been 
permitted to collect this $53,000,000 in passenger and sur- 
charges more than the amount of the wages. Now, what has 
happened since this increase of wages to the workers was 
granted? The railroads have been busy reducing their working 
forees. There are nearly 200,000 less workers on the railroads 
of the country to-day than there were in July, 1920, when this 
increase was granted, and the wages of the workers have been 
reduced from time to time. So that the railroad workers of 
America now are receiving about $700,000,000 a year less than 
they did in 1920. You will observe that the decrease in wages 
is more than the increase that was granted in July, 1920. 
You will further observe that the railroads while reducing the 
number of workers and the wages of the workers, have been 
and are now clinging tenaciously to the 20 per cent increase 
granted on railroad fares and the 50 per cent surcharge on 
Pullman fares. The railroads have been telling the public 
that they must reduce the number of workers and reduce the 
wages of the workers so that they could reduce freight and 
passenger rates, and in this way cut down the high cost of 
living. Many classes of railroad workers haye been reduced 
in wages beyond the point where they can provide a decent 
living for an American family. The entire increase of wages 
for the railroad workers has been more than wiped out. What 
excuse in the name of high heaven is there for permitting the 
railroads to continue to collect this increase on railroad fares 
and the Pullman surcharge from the people? These increases 
were granted to pay the workers. I think we ought to return 
a part of it to those who have been cut too low and the bal- 
ance should be passed on to the American people, and my yote 
shall be recorded to do this. [Applause.] 
OPERATING INCOME INCREASES, OPERATING EXPENSE DECREASES 


The railroads are forced to admit that the increase in wages 
granted to the railroad workers has been wiped out by reduc- 
ing the number of workers and reducing the wages, and the 
reason for grant ng the increase on fares no longer exists, The 
railroads now advance a new reason for retain.ng these exces- 
sive charges. They claim, and it is true, that the 50 per cent 
Pullman surcharge brings to the railroads about $37,000,000 per 
year. They say if we adopt this amendment and cut out this 
$37,000,000 of surcharge that it will greatly cripple the rail- 
roads of the Nation and perhaps force them into bankruptcy. 
There is absolutely no truth in this claim. If it were true, 
I would be one of the last to ask that this be done. Railroad 
statistics have not been bronght up to date, but we do have 
the complete statistics up to and including the year ending 
1923. The cost of operating the railroads, including the in- 
crease of wages in 1920, was $5,830,327,000. The cost of oper- 
ating the railroads in 1923 was $4,943,928,000. In other words, 
it cost $886,399,000 less to operate the railroads of America in 
1923 than it did in 1920. Here is a saving for a single year 
of nearly $1,000,000,000 in operating expenses. This was 
brought about by cutting off nearly 200,000 workers and in re- 
ducing the wages of others. We find that the income of the 
railroads for 1920 was $6,175,417,000 and their income for 1923 
was $6,356,981,000. In other words, the income of the rail- 
roads in 1923 was $178,474,000 more than it was in 1920. This 
increase of income and decrease of operating expenses together 
amount to 51,064. 873,000. There is a difference in favor of the 
railroads in 1923 over 1920 of more than $1,000,000,000. Yet 
the railroads have the gall to stand up and say if we take 
off this $37,000,000 unjust surcharge that it will cripple the 
railroads or perhaps drive them into the bankruptcy courts. 
[Applause.] And if you will observe the current business re- 
ports of the day you will find that the operating expenses of 
the railroads are even less to-day than they were in 1923, and 
in many instances the volume of business is greater than in 
1923. The railroad business is getting better all the time. 
Every time the railroads attempt to reduce the number of work- 
ers and to reduce the wages they urge the support of the public 
by saying that th’s action is necessary in order to reduce rail- 
road rates. They have succeeded in cutting down the number 
of workers and cutting down the wages, yet they persist in 
holding on to every increase. 

When we passed the transportation act in 1920 it was in- 
sisted by all the proponents of that measure that the railroads 
could not receive under the law a net income exceeding 6 per 
cent and that no amount of income under the law was guaran- 
teed to any railroad. This is the letter and spirit of the law. But 
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the law has been and is being grossiy violated and disregarded. 
We find on investigation the admitted net earnings of many 
of the railroads have been greatly exceeding this amount. I 
an the list of the following with their net earnings for 


Per cent 
Philadelphia & Reading ST tener — — 3 — 9. 88 
Richmond, Fredericksbu Potomac R. K 11. 85 
Cincinnati, New Orleans d & Texas Pacific R 7 _ 9. 05 
‘Texarvana: & Mect- Sinith By v n 
Duluth, Northern T = + 


Alabama & VERITE. RI- et Bae 
Alabama Great Southern R. R „ 
Geo R. R 


Many others of the big railroads are making sums greatly in 


excess of that authorized under the transportation act, accord- 
ing to their own admissions. We have ample evidence to show 
many of the big railroads have resorted to many tricks and 
devices to conceal their actual net income. Millions of dollars 
have been put into capital construction and equipment and 
have been reported as operating expenses. There is what is 
known as the recapture clause in the transportation act, which 
proyides that where a railroad earns more than authorized by 
law that the excess be paid iuto the United States Treasury. 
It is admitted that more than $40,000,000 is being paid into 
the Treasury of the United States every year by these rail- 
roads from their net earnings, because their earnings were in 
excess of the amount authorized by law. Some dla that this 
amounts to nearly $100,000,000 a year. How can anyone say 
if you take off this $37,000,000—50 per cent surcharge—it 
would cripple the railroads of the country and they would not 
be able to earn a fair return? 
COMMERCIAL TRAVELERS 
The Commercial Travelers of America have been criticized 
on the floor of this House for making a strenuous fight to have 


have never bad the pleasure of coming in contact with a better 
bunch of fellows. ‘They are, as a rule, intelligent, industrious, 
progressive, loyal, enterprising citizens, and leaders in their 
respective communities. There is no class of men that mean 
more to the commercial life of the Nation than this great army 
of men; they represent the first-line trenches in the great coi 

merce and business of the Nation; they are the 
business on every part of the globe. It is true they 
ested in this problem. Some say to reduce this 50 pe 
charge would benefit the rich. The traveling men a a rule are 
not rich, If they were, they would not leave their homes pai 
families and suffer the hardships and discomforts of a 
ing salesman’s life. Forty per cent of the mileage e ia 
America is in a Pullman car. 


afford it, travels in a Pullman. Thousands of traveling men 
and others sleep on a Pullman in order that they may save 


berth at night on the train. I want to see this surcharge taken 
off, not only because it is unjust but so that people everywhere 
of ordinary means who travel at night may have an opportu- 
nity to sleep. [Applause.] 
RAILROAD PROPAGANDA 
I venture the assertion that there have been more railroad 
lobbyists in Washingten during the last two or three weeks 
than there have been before in many a day. They have been 
working day and night to prevent the House from passing 
this Senate amendment and thereby remove this 50 per cent 
surcharge, and I have heard it said that some of these lobby- 
ists have become so bold as to declare that nothing can go 
through the House that is opposed by the railroads. The 
short-line railroads get none ef this 50 per cent surcharge. It 
ail goes to the big railroads. The big railroads resist the 
building of short-line railroads in every way that they ean, 
and when the short-line railroads are built the big railroads 
try to strangle and starve them to death. The big railroads 
never have any use for the shortdine railroads, except when 
they desire the short-line railroads to use their influence with 
the Senator and Congressman. The big railroads are now, 
and have been for several years, following a very clever line 
of propaganda. In this fight they are attempting to line the 
farmers up against the traveling public. They tell the farmers 
that if this 50 per cent surchage is taken off, they can not 
take anything off the farmers’ freight rates. They tell the 
business men that if they take anything off the farm products, 
they can not take anything off the coal, iron, lumber, and 
other products of the business interests. They have been very 


Successful in lining up one class of citizens against the other. 
They are sending out men to Kiwanis clubs, Rotary clubs, and 
commercial clubs to make speeches and to tell the business 
and professional men in ali of the towns, both large and small, 
that if any attempt is made to secure relief for the people from 
the railroads, it will destroy the railroads and ruin business. 
They have a perfect right to send people out to make 
speeches, but I am calling upon the farmers, traveling public, 
and business people to look at the other side of the question. 
You will find that the values of railroad stocks have been 
climbing by leaps and bounds and their net earnings have been 
mounting higher and higher above the rates allowed by law, 
and the cost of operation continues to decrease, yet, with all 
this, the railroads resist with every means at their command 
any relief in freight or passenger rates for the benefit of the 
People. I would prefer to see the rates reduced on coal, lumber, 
and so forth, and on farm products, but we have been unable 
to get these questions before the Congress. The only question 
before us is this unjust 50 per cent surcharge that is collected 
from the Pullman passengers and paid to the railroad compa- 
nies. You can bet your last dollar that the big railroads will 
not willingly take off any of these exorbitant rates. They 
resist every effort made by the people and their representatives 
to reduce rates in the courts and in the legislative halls of the 
Nation, and if any Member of Congress dares to raise his voice 
for the people he may depend upon meeting with their deter- 
resistance when he offers himself for reelection. I have 
been in Congress long enough to know that a man must be 100 
per cent for the big railroads if he desires his record to please 
the big railroads. While many of the big railroads are making 
from 8 to 20 per cent profits on their stocks after they have 
charged off everything that they can charge off as operating 
expenses, we find the coal and some other industries lying 
prostrate. Many of them would be satisfied if they were 
coming out even. They are losing money every day, and one of 
the things that is greatiy hurting the coal industry is the high 
freight rates. I want to see the railroads prosper, but I do not 
want to see them oppress the people and be placed in a favored 
class to themselves. The people must have some relief. Within 
the last year the Senate has passed this measure twice by 
almest unanimous vote. I trust that a majority of the Members 
of this House will vote to sustain this action of the Senate. 


[Applause.] 
NOT RATE MAKING 


It is contended that Congress should not act on this matter. 
We should leave it to be determined by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. It is contended here that Congress does not 
have sufficient knowledge to fix rates. It can not be contended 
that Congress has not the power to fix railroad rates. This 
power is given to Congress by the Constitution. I should like 
to see the Interstate Commerce Commission take some action 
for the relief of the people. This matter was before the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. Commissioner Campbell with the 
commission's expert, Mr. Keeler, went to all parts of the coun- 
try and occupied many months in taking testimony from people 
in all walks of life on this very question. They made their 
report to the Interstate Commerce Commission. They declared 
in this report that this 50 per cent surcharge should be taken 
off, that it is not only unnecessary but it is an unjust and unfair 
discrimination against the traveling public. The question was 
then brought before the whole commission; five of them de- 
clared that all of this surcharge should be taken off, two of 
them declared that one-half of it should be taken off, and four 
of them were opposed to taking any off, We can see that a 
majority of the 11 members of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission are opposed to this 50 per cent surcharge as it now is. 
It seems that the commission will not give relief. I think it 
can be fairly contended that this 50 per cent surcharge is not 
a rate. A rate is a fair charge made for services rendered. 
While the railroads get this 50 per cent surcharge from persons 
riding in the Pullmen cars, the railroads do not furnish the car, 
equipment, employees, or the service. It seems that it is in the 
nature of a penalty. Outside of this, the Pullman passenger 
pays his railroad transportation, and pays what has been fixed 
as a fair charge by the Interstate Commerce Commission for 
service in the Pullman car. While this 50 per cent surcharge 
is collected by the Pullman Co., and, although the Pullman Co, 
renders the service, it does not receive a cent of the money. 
I think we haye shown clearly that the railroad company does 
not need this surcharge to pay their workers, operating ex- 
penses, or to make a fair return on their investments. It is not 
based on any services rendered by the railroad company. The 
time has come when the country needs relief from the big 
railroads on freight rates and on passenger rates, and I shall 
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record my vote in favor of giving the traveling public this 
just and meritorious relief. [Applause.] 

Mr. SANDLIN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 10 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Missouri [Mr. Hawes]. 

Mr. HAWES. Mr. Speaker, we are about to discuss a mat- 
ter of great seriousness, and it should not be decided through 
sentiment, appeal to passion, or discussions of propaganda. I 
heard a gentleman speak a few moments ago who discussed the 
enormous propaganda opposing the remoyal of this surcharge. 
I sent to my office and secured the 33 telegrams I had re- 
ceived, and find that 30 of them are in favor of removing the 
surcharge; 28 of the 80 are identical in the language used. 
No one objects to a commercial traveler fighting to reduce the 
cost of his travel, but what the House needs to-day are facts. 
What are the facts? 

Some 20 years ago or more 48 States were trying to make 
rates for railroads. They put nearly every railroad in the 
western country into the hands of receivers, and when the 
supreme courts of the States rendered final decisions they 
found that the legislatures had in many cases exceeded their 
powers. They had exceeded their powers because the Con- 
stitution of the United States protects a man in his property 
as it does in his life and in his liberty. Every man who owns 
a pig, or a horse, or a cow, or a sheep, or a wagon, or an auto- 
mobile, or a railroad may not under our law have it taken from 
him without due process of law or without just compensation. 

The States having failed in their attempt at rate regulation, 
the National Government assumed charge. It had the experi- 
ence of the States before it, so it created a commission to 
investigate, to ascertain facts, and upon the facts to regulate 
rates. Finally, under the transportation act everything that 
belongs to a railroad came under the regulation of the United 
States Government. A railroad can not make a rate, it can 
not issue a share of stock, it can not issue a bond, it can not 
employ a fireman except with the approval of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, and it must comply with safety regula- 
tions as set up by that commission. 

There is nothing connected with a railroad that is not regu- 
lated by law. 7 3 

Haying regulated the railroađs in these various ways, we 
said to them, “After yon have earned above a certain per cent, 
you shall pay it back to the Government,” part of it for the 
betterment of the road—and this only upon the approval of the 
commission—and a part for the support of the weaker roads. 

Gentlemen have stated that of this $37,000,000, $20,000,000 
comes from railroads that have exceeded the earnings allowed 
under the recapture clause, This is not the fact. The facts 
are that of the $37,000,000 or $40,000,000 only $8,600,000 comes 
from that class of roads, and these are the figures reported by 
all members of the Interstate Commerce Commission and not 
by a part of the commission. 

Following the period of the war, two years after the war was 
over, or in the year 1920, when the boys were home and peace 
was being enjoyed, when the cost of living was going up, the 
cost of coal rising, the cost of everything materially increased, 
the Labor Board increased the wages of railroad employees 
$618.000,000 annually. 

Mr. SCHAFER. Will the gentleman yield there? 

Mr. HAWES. In a few moments. 

This was a proper increase. It was made necessary by a 
70-cent dollar. 

Everything that enters into the cost of operation of a rail- 
road went up, and the commission, representing you and the 
American people, were faced by a situation in which they could 
either permit the roads to increase rates or go into bankruptcy. 
If they went into bankruptey, they would still have to be 
operated and could only have been operated with a Government 
subsidy, which would mean a Government tax. At that time, 
among other new sources of railroad reyenue, an additional 
charge was placed upon the use of Pullman cars, dining cars, 
and parlor cars, a charge to be paid to the railroads and not tho 
Pullman Co. It was placed there because the cost to the rail- 
road of handling that kind of car was greater than it was for 
hauling the ordinary day coach. The Pullman car weighs 
approximately 40,000 pounds more than the day coach. Its 
passenger capacity is limited. The carrier does not make as 
much net to-day carrying a passenger in a Pullman coach as it 
does carrying a passenger in a day coach. 

But the commission used an unfortunate term. It called the 
new charge a “surcharge.” This created a psychological re- 
volt in America. It brought a protest. Men began to say, 
“This is a war tax. You have taken it off in other directions, 
take it off of us.” 


It is not a war tax. It was a rate placed on that branch of 
the service, just as new rates were placed on other branches of 
the service and upon the cattle and the beef and the corn and 
the things we haul to our markets. ‘Then what happened? 

The organization of commercial travelers, splendid fellows, 
commenced their fight for the abolishment of this charge, 
Just as the farmer makes his fight and the cnttleman makes 
his fight and the coal man makes his fight, they took their 
case before the Interstate Commerce Commission, and what 
happened? The commission occupied 18 months in an examina- 
tion of this question. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman 
from Missouri has expired. 

Mr. SANDLIN. Mr, Speaker, I yield to the gentleman five 
more minutes. 

Mr. HAWES. The Interstate Commerce Commission took 
nearly 3,000 pages of testimony, and during this discussion a 
strange thing has happened that only two or three pages of the 
8,000 pages have been used in this record as tables and figures 
from the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

After holding hearings in several of the large cities, long 
arguments were heard by the commission as a whole. Mr. 
Blumberg, a very able lawyer, and Mr. Loeb, and other very 
able counsel appeared before the commission with their experts, 
as they appeared before our committee with their experts, to 
demand a removal of the surcharge, as representatives of the 
traveling men's organization. 

Finally the commission spoke. There are 11 of these com- 
missioners. Seven of them supported the surcharge in prin- 
ciple, and two of the seven thonght it should be reduced. Mr. 
McChord gave no expression of opinion. 

Commissioner Lewis, in a splendid argumentative opinion, 
asked the direct question, Why, if the $37,000,000 is to be re- 
moved, it should not be removed from all classes alike instead 
of this special one? Mr. MeManamy thought the theory of 
the surcharge was wrong, but all the figures and facts that 
will be quoted to you to-day on this floor came from one com- 
missioner, Mr. Campbell, whose report was approved by Mr. 
Cox, and not by another single one of the 11 commissioners. 

Bills had been introduced in the House and in the Senate at 
an earlier date, and the Senate passed one of these bills with- 
out a hearing and without an ascertainment of the facts by a 
committee. These bills were before our committee but we 
suspended judgment, and we suspended hearings until the com- 
mission had reported. Any other course would have been in- 
tellectual dishonesty. 

But when the Senate again sent over to this House, attached 
to a great appropriation bill involving nearly half a billion 
dollars, a rider proposing a reduction of $37,000,000 in rail- 
road revenues without a hearing before a Senate committee 
out committee did discuss it. 

Our or your committee is composed of men representing 21 
sovereign States, and out of the 21 men on this committee, 19 
are in agreement and only 2 dissent. This is the fact relating 
to the position of the only committee that has heard this ques- 
tion discussed either on the Senate or the House side. 

Gentlemen try to disguise the facts, but they can not be dis- 
guised. Only three or four men and women out of every hun- 
dred travel in a Pullman coach. The fact can not be disguised 
that if you take $37,000,000 away from these people you will 
have to put it on the people who travel in the coaches or 
somewhere else or you will have retarded to the extent of 
$37,000,000 any freight reduction to producers and shippers 
that may be had in this country. {Applause. ] 

Mr. BARKLEY. I have one more speech, and 1 shall prob- 
ably conclude the argument, on my motion to concur, 

Mr. WOOD, Is the gentleman to have only one more speech 
on his side? 

Mr, SANDLIN, The gentleman from Kentucky controls the 
time in opposition, and I have a few minutes more. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I will yield one minute to the gentleman 
from Georgia [Mr. Ursnawi. 

Mr. WOOD. And I yield two minutes to the gentleman from 
Georgia. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Georgia 
is recognized for three minutes. 

Mr. UPSHAW. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, last night 
a friend of mine went to Boston. He said to me, “It is an 
outrage that I have to pay $5.63 to sleep, going on the Federal 
Express.“ I looked at his ticket, and it read “Of this money 
the Pullman Co. gets $3.75, and the railroad gets $1.88.” Now 
he had already paid his regular fare on the railroad, and the 
$1.88 over and above what he paid for reasonable rates on 
the Pullman tells the story of this long-continued injustice 
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that the people of this country are opposed to all over the 
land. 

Not because I received this telegram—for I have been com- 
mitted to this repeal ever since we got away from the war 
conditions that brought it about, but I read to you this 
message from Robert A. Broyles, chairman of the National 
Travelers“ Protective Association, who is one of my most 
honored constituents: 


ATLANTA, GA., February 26, 1925. 
Hon. W. D. Ursuaw, 
Congressman Fifth Georgia District, Washington, D. C.: 

Over one hundred thousand of Travelers’ Protective Association are 
insistent in their demands for elimination of surcharge on Pullman 
and parlor cars. Hope you will aid in passage of measure for its 
discontinuance, 

R. A. BROYLES, 
National Railroad Chairman, 


For several years this large and worthy element among 
our progressive citizenship have been battling for this relief 
to which the traveling public are entitled. The gentlemen who 


have preceded me have seemed greatly afraid that Congress’ 


will transgress its functions by becoming a rate-making body. 
I do not conceive at all that any dangerous thing is being 
done by the proposal to repeal this surebarge. Congress 
certainly has the right to act as a guardian of the rights of 
the people when Government bureaus fail to function in their 
behalf. Not merely the commercial travelers but millions 
besides them have vigorously protested against the vicious 
practice of continuing war-time excesses six years after the 
close of the war. It is a weak answer for the opponents of 
this repeal to say that we who favor repeal are legislating for 
only 4 per cent of the traveling public—we are legislating 
for the rights of 100 per cent. Every man and woman who 
travels on a train ought to be permitted to provide for 
health and comfort by going to bed at night without being 
penalized in peace time by such a tantalizing and unnecessary 
relic of war. 

After the Pullman Co. pays the railroads $12,000,000 4 
year for hauling the Pullman cars, it is an unthinkable 
proposition that we should vote here to-day to add thirty- 
seven millions more to the comfortable and mounting railroad 
earnings through this outrageous surcharge. And it is certainly 
poor and improvident argument to say that we should not 
grant the public this relief, because, forsooth, we can not here 
and now reduce all railroad fare to a pre-war basis. It is 
common sense and humanity for us to take what we can get 
in this Congress and do our further duty when we come face 
to face with it in the next Congress. 

If Congress has any function at all it has the right and it 
faces the duty of protecting the traveling public—all of the 
traveling public—against these galling rates which the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission has refused to correct. 

I honor the able personnel of the commission, and 1 want to 
give a square deal to the railroads, but I am more anxious to 
give a square deal to the entire traveling public. This sur- 
charge has been on us just about five years too long. We ought 
to play a game of old-fashioned “ clubfish” to-day concerning 
this war-time injustice. If they will not “take it off” we ought 
to “ knock it off.“ [Applause.] 

Mr. SANDLIN. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. RAYBURN]. 

Mr. RAT BURN. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, 
I have no quarrel with anybody, be he called a propagandist or 
otherwise, who has sent me a telegram or who has written 
me a letter with reference to this Pullman surcharge. Be- 
canse a man writes me a letter that he is in favor of. the re- 
peal of the surcharge, I do not assume that he is actuated 
wholly by a selfish motive—because a man or organization 
sends me a telegram opposing the repeal of the Pullman sur- 
charge, I do not think that he is actuated by any railroad 
propaganda, I think that we should approach this question 
from as much a fundamental standard as is possible, un- 
swayed, if we may be, by our prejudices or our own personal 
convenience or inconvenience. 

This measure has passed the Senate of the United States 
twice—in the form of a bill last summer, and in the form of 
a rider on an appropriation bill during the short session of 
Congress. 

Neither one of these measures ever had a hearing in any 
Senate committee. They were passed, and I presume that 
without argument and without discussion they would probabiy 
have passed in the House, but the fact remains that when the 
proposition came to the House it was referred to a committee 
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and that committee chose to try to get the facts before they 
reported upon it. After hearing both sides and exercising their 
judgment, after all the facts had been produced, the committee 
of the House of Representatives that had heard this reported 
adversely on it by a vote of 19 to 2. It must be admitted, even 
after the aspersions that are cast by some unknowing people 
upon the membership of that committee, that the men upon it 
are as patriotic as you are—probably not as wise as some of 
you think you are, but it must be conceded that after investiga- 
tion by patriotic men their judgment probably is as good as is 
the judgment of wiser men without investigation. 

I think it would be a serious blunder for the Congress of the 
United States to resolve itself into a rate-making body; and if 
I needed any evidence whatever to convince me of the fact that 
the Honse of Representatives and its membership is not capa- 
ble of going into the finer technicalities of rate making, some of 
the speeches that have been made this afternoon would have 
absolutely convinced me of that fact. [Applause and laughter.] 

I have been much amused by some of the speeches made this 
afternoon by some of the supporters of this amendment. Along 
with them I was opposed to the Mellon tax plan, because it 
reduced the taxes of the rich more than it did the less able to 
pay. They seem to be going in a different direction on this 
proposition, as this amendment proposes to take a railroad 
charge off of the 8 per cent of the people who ride the Pullman 
ears and leave all of the charge against the people who ride in 
the day coaches and who pay the freight. It would be a great 
blunder, in my opinion, for the Congress to push aside the 
practice of nearly 40 years of leaying this delegated power in 
the hands of an expert body and embarking on the unchartered 
sea of congressional rate making. 

Mr. AYRES. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAYBURN. Yes. 

Mr. AYRES. At the time this so-called surcharge was put 
on there was also 0.6 of a cent per mile added to coach 
passengers, was there not? That is, the rate per mile was 
increased from 3 cents to 3.6 cents? 

Mr. RAYBURN. Les. 

Mr. AYRES. Would it be just as reasonable to argue for 
a repeal of that as for a repeal of the surcharges on the Pull- 
man trains? Would it not affect a great many more people? 

Mr. RAYBURN. If you repeal part of the charge upon the 
passenger fare on a railroad you will reduce the fare paid by 
100 per cent of the people who travel, whereas, if you remove 
these Pullman surcharges you reduce the fare of only 3 per 
cent of the people who travel, because only 3 per cent of the 
people who ride on trains ride in Pullman cars. If Congress 
is going into the business of rate making, why not reduce the 
rate on freight and on the man who rides in the day coach? 
Gentlemen say that if this is left on we have no assurance 
that the Interstate Commerce Commission will either reduce 
the rates upon those who use the day coaches or reduce the 
freight rates of the country. There is one thing, however, of 
which we may with certainty assure ourselves and assure the 
country, and that is that if we take these $37,000,000 from 
the railroads of the country, then in that proportion we will 
reduce the opportunity and the chance for the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission to take off any or that much from the 
freight payers of the United States. [Applause.] ; 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Nebraska. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. RAYBURN. Not now. The cattlemen of the United 
States are to-day in probably the most dire circumstances of 
any one class of shippers that we have. They have now before 
the commission an application for a decrease in rates. I am 
hoping that the commission will be able, after investigation, to 
reduce their rates; but if we take $37,000,000 off the income 
of the railroads at this time, I seriously doubt that they will 
be able to do it. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAYBURN. Not now. If the cattlemen of the country, 
the livestock producers of the country, had the charge of the 
railroads taken off them—not $37,000,000, not half of $37,000,- 
000, but, let us say, even $10,000,000—then I think my friend 
from Texas [Mr. Houpsprri], who understands that question, 
would say that that $10,000,000 would put the cattlemen of 
the country upon their feet. 

Mr. HOCH. In the cattlemen’s case the amount of revenue 
involved is only $20,000,000, approximately half of what is in- 
volved in this case. 

Mr. RAYBURN. But even $10,000,000 taken off the cattle- 
men would in all probability put that industry upon its feet. 

Gentlemen, this proposition is bad from a practical stand- 
point, and it is worse from a fundamental standpoint. Let 
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me say to some of you gentlemen who think it is such an easy 
thing to do this, an casy thing to pass this on, that when you 
go home now and somebody says that the freight rates on 
such and such a product are too high, you reply that Congress 
has nothing to do with that; that that is a matter that was 
turned over to the Interstate Commerce Commission; but 
pass this amendment, and that alibi will never be yours again, 
and the next time the Congress meets not one bill but a hun- 
dred bills will food its hoppers to reduce the rates on various 
commodities. [Applause.] 

Both freight and passenger fares should, in my opinion, be 
materially reduced, and I trust that the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission will in its wisdom be able to do so at an 
: arly date and give relief to everybody who uses the railroads; 
int let the matter be done in an orderly and lawful way by an 
expert body, and not by piecemeal in an unscientific body that 
does not and can not know much, if anything, about the finer 
technicalities of the whole subject. 

Mr. WOOD. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the gentle- 
man from Kansas [Mr. TIN HER]. 

Mr. TINCHER. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, 
I am going to ask for some information, and I know that the 
gentleman who will close the debate in favor of this amend- 
ment will be good enough to give me that information. The 
gentleman from Kentucky who spoke here clearly and forcibly 
in favor of this amendment called attention to two railroads 
that had rather large incomes last year. He called attention, 
first, to a northern railroad which had an income of 22.32 per 
cent. That is rather a large per cent, rather a large earn- 
ing. However, their income from the sleeping and parlor 
car surcharges collected amounted to only $793, so that we 
know that that little railroad has its income from something 
else besides Pullman surcharges. 

The other road is the Texarkana & Fort Smith, which earned 
17.41, and they took in a little over $4,000 in Pullman charges, 
so we know those two roads did not obtain their income from 
surcharges on Pullmans. Well, that was called to your atten- 
tion for the purpose of showing you the railroads were earning 
so much that we could take off this surcharge and still have 
freight reduction. All of us are more or less selfish. I am 
interested personally, I admit, in the reduction of the freight 
rate on livestock in the application that is My people 
are interested in an industry that is absolutely on the rocks, 
and that is the livesteck industry. The two railroads I know 
anything about where I want to see a reduction on, I am frank 
to say, are the Santa Fe and the Southern Pacific, That same 
yeur the Santa Fe had an income of only 5.19 per cent, while 
the Southern Pacific had an income of 5.18 per cent, and those 
are trunk-line railroads; and the Santa Fe had over $2,660,000 
income from the sureharge, while the Southern Pacific had 
$2,258,000 plus. If we take the surcharge off of those two lines, 
based on those figures, their income would be less than 5 per 
ceut, while on the 17.22 per cent railroads cited here the 
surcharge does net affect. I anticipate their short lines have 
some advantages in charges. Does my friend from Kentucky 
believe that the people, with the applications pending before 
the Interstate Commerce Committee for a reduction in rates 
on grain, for reduction in rates on livestock, will be embar- 
rassed at all by the fact we took off $40,000,000 by an overt 
act of Congress when we go there to continue that hear- 
ing which is pending? Is it demagogy to claim that we will 
furnish an alibi, at least, to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission for denying us these reductions by taking this off the 
other class? But you say this was never meant for a perma- 
nent rate, this surcharge, but more than a 20 per cent fiat 
freight increase and six-tenths of a cent a mile passenger in- 
crease was included in this same order by the Interstate Com- 
I just thought when we start the rate 
making or start to disturb that order we start on the freight, 
and I will vote for it. [Applause.] 

Mr. WOOD, I desire to say to the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky that I was under the impression that I had a right to 
close the debate. 

Mr. BARKLEY, The motion to concur is a preferential 
motion, aud I haying made that motion have the right to 
conclude. 

Mr, WOOD. That does not follow. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I think it does. 

Mr. WOOD. I think I still have charge of this bill. 

Mr. BARKLEY. And I have charge of this amendment. 

Mr. WOOD. Under the rule I have a right to close the 
debate—_ < 

Mr. BARKLEY. I think I am entitled to close on the mo- 
tion to concur. 

Mr. WOOD. Because of the fact that I have control of 
this bill, 


Mr. BARKLEY. The gentieman is against the motion that 
has been made, Now, the mover of the motion certainly has 
the right to conclude the debate and the motion which I 
made was to concur. 

Mr. HOCH. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. HOCH. Who has the right to close debate? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman in charge of 
the bill, according to the precedents. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Then I have a right to conclude debate on 
behalf of those who are in favor of my motion, 

Mr. WOOD. And I have the right to close the whole debate. 
My only purpose in calling attention to the fact was that I 
felt the gentleman thought he had the right to close debate 
upon the proposition. i 

Mr, BARKLEY. I was under that impression. 

Mr. WOOD. Well, the gentleman has not. 

Mr. BARKLEY, According to the ruling of the Chair I 
would be entitled to speak just before the man speaks who does 
close debate, and whenever that time comes I shall be ready. 

Mr. SANDLIN. I yield three minutes to the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. BLANTON]. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, the country ought to know 
that the Congress is not responsible for the Pullman sur- 
charge. Congress has had nothing whatever to do with it. 
Congress and the families of Members have suffered by pay- 
ing this extra surcharge just like everybody else. But we 
have a governmental rate-making body. We have 11 members 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission who each draw 
$12,000 a year, $132,000 that we pay them in salaries alone 
for making rates for railroads. Let me show you what you 
spend on this Interstate Commerce Commission in salaries 
annually. They have a secretary at $7,500. They have a chief 
counsel at $10,000. They have a director of service at $7,500. 
They have a director of the bureau of signals at $7,500. 
They have a director of statistics at $7,500. They have an 
acting director of valuation at $9,000. They have a director 
of traffic at $10,000. They have a chief of the bureau of loco- 
motive inspection at 86,000. They have a director of the 
bureau of safety at $6,000. They have a chief of the bureau 
of inquiry at $6,000. They have an assistant secretary at 
$4,000. They have assistants to the secretary at salaries rang- 
ing from $2,700 to $3,600. They have a chief clerk at $3,000. 
They have a disbursing clerk at $3,600. They have an ap- 
pointment clerk at $3,300. They have a director of accounts 
at $7,500. And they have besides the above a whole army of 
employees. And yet, with all that machinery of rate making, 
we are presuming here to assume the functions of that com- 
mission. We created this commission that costs the people a 
lot of money, a bureau that knows its business; and then we 
presume to do their business for them. [Applause.] 

Mr. WOOD. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the gentle- 
man from Iowa [Mr. DICKINS0N]. E 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Iowa is 
recognized for five minutes. 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, last fall in the cam- 
paign I remember it was declared by practically every man on 
the so-called progressive platform that we ought to have a 
legislative review of Supreme Court decisions. Now, to-day, 
we are being asked to review the work of a commission that is 
organized expressly for the purpose of covering a certain field 
of work that is far more technical, more intricate, and a great 
deal harder to reach a scientific conclusion on. Congress is 
now asked to come in here and enter a field of enden vor where 
it has already set up a commission and equipped it with men 
and money to perform a particular service. We are asked to 
enact class legislation, and do something that is the function 
of the commission to do, because the commission is the one that 
has the authority to do it. We ought not to do it, especially on 
an appropriation bill, coming in as an amendment of this kind. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Nebraska. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. No. I have only five minutes, 
and the gentleman from Nebraska has had 15 minutes all to 
himself. 

Now, I want to say to you that the western section of this 
country includes the principal rural sections of the country, and 
that is where the people need a reduction in freight and passen- 
ger rates, if any reduction is to be given. There we have a 
certain number of people riding in the Pullman sleepers, but 
they are usually people coming from somewhere out of that 
territory, into that territory, or through it, and occasionally a 
Congressman who comes home at the close of a session. He 18 
about the only one who has to pay a surcharge. 

If you consider the average return from all those roads, the 
total revenue derived, including the surcharge, amounts to 
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only 3.90 per cent, while 2816 per cent of that return is gained 
from freight’ rates on livestock and on agricultural products. 
So. you have there pretty nearly a third of the return of those 
roads involved in those commodities.. 

Take, for illustration, the Chicago & North Western Rail- 
road. It had practically $1,000,000 return from the Pullman 
surcharge, and its total returns are a little less than $4,000,000, 
Twenty-five per cent of its revenues are from the Pullman sur- 
charge and abont one-third of its net revenues are the freight 
rates on agricultural products and livestock; so that if you 
take from that road 25 per cent of its return, what hope haye 
we that you are going to get a reduction in the freight rates 
that the farming people and the livestock people of this coun- 
try need so badly? 

Mr. HUDSPETH. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DICKINSON of Towa. Yes. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. Recently I was for this proposition, but 
after going into the matter I have thought differently. In the 
gentleman’s opinion, which industry needs the reduction 
worse, the livestock industry and the farming industry or 
those who ride on the Pullman? 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. I think the livestock industry 
and the farming industry need a reduction. 

Take the Michigan Central Railroad as another illustration. 
It runs through Battle Creek, Mich. We send our wheat and 
our oats to Battle Creek, to be converted into breakfast foods. 
I wonder whether we should reduce the surtax or the sur- 
charge on the traveling salesman who goes out of Battle 
Creek to sell his breakfast foods, or on the farmer who sends 
his grain into that locality to be converted into breakfast 
foods? 

Mr. HUDSPETH. Does the gentleman think the farmer 
has the same chance to get a reduction if this is done? 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. No. It will be a serious handi- 
cap to further freight and passenger reduction. 

The amount of revenue accruing to the railway companies 
from the Pullman surcharge was as follows, by districts in 
1923 and 1924: 


District | + 1924 | 1933 
r a he eee E ESTEN E, $16, 029, 454 $16, 041, 391 
Southern (including Pocahontas) 959, 298 5, 760, 463 
WEBI VOIE E E IAEA E NEGAS ANT 15, 084, 798 15, 695, 402 


Rist Bintan re ——T— 37, 023, 550 | 37,497, 256 


The significance of these sums in comparison with pro- 
posals for reductions in freight revenues may be shown by 
the following illustrations drawn from a statement of freight 
revenue by commodities in 1923: 

In the western district the Pullman surcharge revenue 
amounts to more than a 10 per cent reduction in the rates on 
eorn, wheat, flour, hay, straw, and alfalfa. It is over two- 
thirds of the entire revenue the railroads get for hanling po- 
tatoes. It is nearly equal to a 25 per cent reduction in rates 
on all cattle, calves, and hogs hauled in that district by rail- 
ways. It is nearly equal to a 10 per cent reduction in lumber 
revenues. It is over one and a half times all the money the 
railroads receive for hauling agricultural implements in that 
district. 

In the southern district the amount of the Pullman surcharge 
is as great as 25 per cent of all the revenue derived from haul- 
ing fertilizer and cotton. 

In the East the surcharge is more than a 20 per cent redue- 
tion in revenue from lumber. It is over 7 per cent of the 
revenue from anthracite coal. 

The removal of the surcharge would cause as much loss in 
revenue as a reduction in all less-than-carload rates of over 
7 per cent in the East, over 5 per cent in the South, and over 
8 per cent in the West. 

It is true that the removal of the surcharge would not hit 
each road in the same degree as the changes in freight rates 
above indicated, but some of the surcharge goes to weak 
roads. Thus, to the nearly bankrupt Chicago, Milwaukee & St. 
Paul the loss of three-quarters of a million is appreciable— 
$761,806 in 1923 and $695,540 in 1924. In the case of the 


stronger roads it increfises the sums to be recaptured. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman has 
expired. 

Mr. SANDLIN. Mr. Speaker, I yield three minutes to the 
gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. Weracp]. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Minne- 
sota is recognized for three minutes. 
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Mr. WEFALD. Mr. Speaker, I want to say I am approach- 
ing a vote on this question with a good deal of difficulty. I 
am asking for a chance to speak simply to explain my vote. 
I feel that I shall have to vote to sustain the committee, 
although I have heard many good reasons assigned why I 
might have voted otherwise. I know it will be impossible 
for me to go back to my farmers, although I was elected on 
the promise that I would come down here and do what I 
could to bring about the revision of the h-Cummins law— 
I will not be able to go back to my farmets uud tell them that 
I voted to reduce the Pullman surcharge rto take it away 
when those same farmers now have to pay about twice as 
much freight on their potatoes which they ship to Chicago 
and Kansas City as they did before. 

I am not one of those Who are very much worried Over the 
argument that is used here that if we vote to do away with 
the Pullman surcharge we are putting Congress into the 
rate-making business. I say something must be done in order 
that the freight rates on farm commodities may be reduced, 
and if the Interstate Commerce Commission can not see fit to 
do that, then I will say that I, in the next Congress, will be 
willing to vote for something that will put Congress into the 
rate-making business. [Applause.] 

But now I am going to sustain the committee. I shall vote 
to sustain the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
in this instance, although that committee is known as the 
graveyard of much proposed good legislation. This committee 
has not since I took my seat here turned out one single piece 
of legislation designed to reduce the cost of transportation, 
although some good bills have been before it. In the last 
session of Congress I signed the petition that asked that the 
freight-reduction measure introduced by the gentleman from 
Nebraska [Mr. SHALLENBERGER] be withdrawn from the com- 
mittee and be acted upon by the House. This was not accom- 
plished, but had that measure received favorable action by 
Congress freight rates would have been materially reduced, 
and the first step would have been taken toward the reduction 
of the cost of living. The Republican Party must take the 
responsibility for the failure of Congress not doing anything 
toward adjustment of railroad freight rates. 

Tt has been said here that if we adopt the Senate amendment 
and the Pullman surcharge is done away with that it will 
mean a loss of revenue to the railroads of $37,000,000, some 
gentlemen think the railroads can not stand such a loss of 
revenue. Other gentlemen say that it will mean a saying of 
that much money to the people. At this time I am not so much 
concerned with the question of whether or not the railroads 
will suffer by reason of any action we may take here, it is my 
opinion that the railroads would be able to keep on doing 
business even at a far greater reduction in reyenue, but I am 
unable to see where this reduction in railroad revenue would 
be reflected in a saving to the great bulk of the people that 
pay the freight. Those who do the most trayeling in Pullman 
cars are either the leisure class or at least those whose work 
is not Closely connected with production in farming or in- 
dustry. It is said that between three and four persons out of 
a hundred travel in Pullman cars, not more than half of those 
can be commercial travelers, so at the best only half of the 
saving effected would have a chance at all to be considered as 
a reduction in the cost of doing business through the saving 
in traveling expenses. Of these commercial travelers only a 
third, perhaps, work on a commission basis of compensation 
and would be personally benefited by the reduction of the sur- 
charge; it would mean a saving of about $6,000,000 to these 
people, the other $31,000,000 no one would seriously consider 
would affect business cost at all. But under the present sys- 
tem of rate making if the railroad revenues were reduced by 
$37,000,000 the railroads would go to their friends, the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, with tears in their eyes and ask 
for help and that body, judging by what we know of them, 
would increase freight rates on necessities of life; very likely 
put the greatest increase on farm products, for farmers do not 
employ the best lawyers in the Jand at enormous salaries to 
make the commission see things their way. 

Mr. Speaker, I am a business man, I know something about 
business, and I know the condition of the farmers, I know 
that freight rates are eating up the farmers, and it is hurting 
business, too, in the farm sections of the country. I know the 
traveling salesmen, also; I have come in contact with hundreds of 
them every year for many years. They are good fellows; most 
of them are sensible fellows; almost without exception they 
will admit that reduction in freight rates on the goods they 
sell will benefit them much more than will the reduction of 
Pullman rates. All traveling salesmen traveling in the farm- 
ing Northwest know that reduction in freight rates on farm 
products like potatoes, livestock, grain, and such will mean 
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much more even to them than anything that can happen. In the 
Red River Valley the farmers have to pay more than 20 cents 
a bushel in freight on the potatoes they sell; what they pay in 
freight is more than half of what the crop brings them. It has 
happened often during the last few years that farmers shipping 
cattle had to pay more in freight charges than what the whole 
shipment brought them. These farmers would be glad to have 
me vote to put the Congress or somebody besides the Interstate 
Commerce Commission into the rate-making business, and I 
shall gladly so om this will not be accomplished by me 
voting to abolis Pullman surcharge. The farmer has now 
all the burdens that he can carry; he can not stand any further 
increase in freight charges. The last Republican platform 
promised the farmers lower freight rates; that promise was 
plain and specific. No attempt has been made to keep it in this 
Session; let us hope that it will not be forgotten in the next 
Congress—perhaps a promise made in the last campaign would 
not be binding until the next Congress, or how? 

My vote was not actuated either by prejudice against those 
who ride in Pullman cars or for those who can not afford it, 
but I think of those who sweat and toil, especially farmers, 
who receive so little for their toll that they ean never travel 
even in a day coach unless some sad circumstance compels 
them to do so. I wish to do the fair thing by them. 

I travel in a Pullman car occasionally, it has not come to 
my lot to trayel very much in a Pullman car. I have traveled 
mony nights in a day coach and I would like at this time to 
be able to vote to take away the Pullman surcharge because, 
from the little experience I have had of traveling in that 
manner, I like it, and I would be extremely glad to know that 
every farmer in the country, when they had to make a journey 
and trayel at night, would be in a position to ride in a Pullman 
car. [Applause.] 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman 
from Minnesota has expired. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. Speaker, how does the time stand 
at this time? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Ken- 
tucky has 24 minutes remaining, the gentleman from Louisi- 
ana 5 minutes, and the gentleman from Indiana 36 minutes, 

Mr. WOOD. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the gen- 
tleman from North Dakota [Mr. Burtness]. 

Mr. BURTNESS. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House; 
personally I am prejudiced against the so-called Pullman sur- 
charge; I would prefer not to pay it, to get rid of it, and I 
presume most of the Members of the House feel the same way 
about it, but that is not the question before us to-day. 

I am forced after careful consideration to vote against the 
rider or Senate amendment making the collection of such sur- 
charge illegal for a number of reasons, and I can briefly touch 
on but two or three of them in the few minutes I have. 

First, such a proposal ought not to be attached to an ap- 
propriation bill in the form of a rider at all but should come 
before Congress through the regular legislative committees of 
the two Houses, The second main objection is that it has been 
established clearly and plainly that this is rate-making and, as 
bas already been suggested, some of the arguments made on the 
floor of the House for this proposition plainly show some of 
the reasons why we ought not to engage in a policy of rate- 
making on the floor of the House. This is not a judicial body 
in the very nature of things. We have not the time, the pa- 
tience, nor the facilities to ascertain what is a fair and reason- 
able rate In this and hundreds of similar issues which will 
come before us if we start in to declare any one rate as a 
reasonable or an unreasonable charge, Oh I note the question 
has been asked by one or two, when the argument has been 
made that this would delay the needed reduction of freight 
charges, Well, when will the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce reduce freight rates?” or, “ When will they 
reduce passenger rates?" Of course, neither the committee nor 
Congress has anything to do with such rates and should not 
have directly. We have a judicial body for that purpose, the 
Interstate Commerce Commission which has for its guidance 
general policies laid down by Congress. Yet there are some, 
apparently, who stand ready to vote for any reductions what- 
soever on the floor of the House, regardless of what the facts 
may be. 

Third, I am opposed to the proposal becanse it means that 
we would act as an appellate court upon a decision which has 
been rendered by the Interstate Commerce Commission, and 
that commission has far better opportunities and facilities at 
its disposal to judge of the merits than we have. We can not 
possibly take the time to consider the tremendous amount of 
evidence and statistical data submitted to the commission. 


And this is a technical and a difficult proposition. The very 
fact that there were four separate opinions written by as 
y commissioners representing various viewpoints and con- 
clusions upon that commission shows that it is technical and 
difficult and that it is hard under the very best of conditions, 
after hearing all the evidence and the argument of trained 
counsel, for even trained experts to arrive at a fair and just 
conclusion. The proponents of this proposition desire that 
we start in on a procedure to pass judgment upon the deci- 
sion of the commission as though we were an appellate court. 
Merely stating the fact should show the folly thereof. f 

Lastly I oppose the amendment because the facts them- 
selves, do not sustain the contention that is made in favor of 
a repeal of the so-called surcharge. 

Gentlemen, what are the merits? I am not so much con- 
cerned with the exact percentage of the people who may use 
one or the other facility, but I am concerned with this 
question particularly: What service is rendered by the carrier 
to the Pullman passenger and what is the cost of the service 
that is rendered? Surely, if there is anyone who ought to 
be willing to pay for the cost of the service rendered and 
ought to be willing to contribute a fair proportion to that 
fund which is required in order for the investment to yield a 
fair return, it is the people who use these special services, 
What do we find? If the formula used by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission for ascertaining the cost of the service 
and the net revenue to the carrier is correct, then we find 
this: That of every 3.6 cents that a day-coach passenger pays 
to be hauled one mile upon the railroad there is a net revenue 
to the railroad of 0.636 cent, while for every mile that a 
Pullman passenger is hauled, from the railroad fare including 
the surcharge, but not including a small contribution from 
Pullman companies by contract, there is a net revenue to the 
railroad of only 0.377 cent. In other words, there is almost 
twice as much net revenue for the railroads from hauling a 
day-coach passenger per mile as there is for hauling a Pullman 
passenger a mile. Take away the surcharge and the revenue 
to the railroad will be only 0.085 cent. Yet the suggestion is 
made that the charge made to a Pullman passenger which goes 
to the carrier itself, should be reduced rather than the charge 
to the ordinary day-coach traveler. 

Let me give it to you in another farm, and I want to submit 
for the Recorp this entire exhibit, which places the matter 
before you in a nutshell. Let us compare the operating expense 
of some of these types of service to the total of revenue 
received therein and what do we find? We find that 89.48 
per cent of the total income including surcharge received 
from sleeping and parlor cars goes out in expense, while only 
80.63 per cent of the revenue received from the ordinary day 
conch is used in expense. 

Abolish the surcharge and 97.43 per cent of the revenue from 
Pullman passengers will be used for the expense of hauling 
them, leaving practically no net revenue. This could not help 
but delay lower rates, both freight and passenger, where the 
need for decrease seems more urgent to me than for this 
special class, 

Under leave granted to extend my remarks I insert the follow- 
ing tables, which give the most pertinent facts in small compass 
and which have been accepted as truly representing the facts 
by a majority of the Interstate Commerce Commission. 


The revenues per car-mile, based on carriers’ Exhibit B-14, and the 
expenses per car-mile, based on Mr. Elmore's formula, Exhibit B-26, 
and the per cent of the revenue which is absorbed by the expenses is 
shown in the following table: 


Average revenues and expenses per car mile 


Operst- | Net reve- 


E 
(Exhibit pe nos 


B-20) 


Revenue 
(Exhibit 


Class of traffic 


F 
3 
à 


Cents 
88.00 5.91 
80. 97 4,30 
89. 48 5. 12 
97.43 1. 15 
87. 00 6.45 
80. 63 10. 4 


The revenue per passenger-mile from the passengers in Pullman cars 
and in day coaches, utilizing the average revenue per passenger-mile 
as shown on Exhibit B—14 and the average cost per car-mile in Mr. 
Elmore’s Exhibit B-26, divided by the average passenger miles per 
passenger-carrying car-mile as shown on Exhibit B-14, are as follows: 
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Average revenues and empenses per passenger-mile 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman 
from North Dakota has expired. 

Mr. BARKLEY. How many more speeches has the gen- 
tleman from Indiana? 

Mr. WOOD. I have about 20. 

Mr. BARKLEY. If the gentleman has 20 more speeches, he 
is not going to ring me in now. 

Mr. WOOD. I would suggest to the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky that he use some of his time, because he has more 
time than anybody else. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I am going to use all of it myself, and I 
am going to use it just before the man who concludes on 
your side. 

Mr. WOOD. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Minnesota [Mr. Newton]. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Mr. Speaker, we have be- 
fore us an amendment to one of the great appropriation bills 
in a provision repealing the the Pullman surcharge. It was 
attached as a rider to this bill over in the Senate. No com- 
mittee in that body conducted any hearings and 314 pages 
covers the consideration given in the Senate. If we concur 
in the Senate amendment, we reverse a decision of the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission, wherein that commission re- 
fused to do the very thing that this amendment provides. 
Furthermore, we would reverse an almost unanimous report 
from the Interstate Commerce Committee of this House, for 
it will be observed that of the 21 members, und following a 
hearing covering 129 printed pages of record, 19 of those mem- 
bers signed an adverse report and but 2 signed a favorable 
report. 

Mr. Speaker, I would like to get rid of paying this Pullman 
surcharge. I must confess that I approached the considera- 
tion of this question in a very sympathetic frame of mind, but 
in the consideration of any question of this kind I must be 
governed by the evidence. From the evidence submitted there 
was no doubt in my mind as to what I should do. 

Let me briefly rehearse a bit of history connected with the 
institution of this charge. The transportation act became a 
law in February of 1920. It provided that the railways of 
the country should have a fair return upon the aggregate value 
of their property. The railroads, generally speaking, wére in 
a serious condition. They needed additional revenues. With 
the- power given the commission over rates, and the duty to 
provide rates which would furnish a fair return, the commis- 
sion conducted extensive hearings in the so-called increased 
rate case of 1920. In those hearings it developed that rail- 
way operating revenues from 1916 to and including 1920 
had increased 70 per cent. Railway operating expenses had 
increased 150 per cent. The pay roll itself had increased 
slightly over 150 per cent. During the same period the net 
railway operating income had shrunk from over $1,000,000,000 
in 1916 to but $17,000,000 in 1920. The following table, per- 
taining to class I roads, are the figures furnished me by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, substantiating this general 
statement: 


Class I roads 
[Thousands of dollars] 


EFRRERES 
883883825 


rere 


Mr. Speaker, it is perfectly obvious that with this condition 
confronting the railroads of the country and the duty imposed 
upon the commission by the transportation act, that rates were 


due for a general increase, This general increased rate case |. 


of 1920 is reported in 58 I. C. C. 220, and the opinion was 
handed down on July 28 of that year. in the order (Ex parte 
74) freight rates were increased from 25 per cent to 40 per 
cent, furnishing an estimated revenue of $1,088,000,000. Pas- 
senger fares were increased from 3 cents per mile to 3.6 cents 


per mile (a 20 per cent advance), with an estimated increase 


in revenue of $233,000,000, At the same time, and as a part of 
the same proceedings, the Pullman surcharge of one-half cent 
per mile was authorized by the commission, with an estimated 
revenue of from thirty-five to thirty-cight million dollars. 
While this case was under consideration by the commission, 
the United States Railroad Labor Beard handed down a 
decision, increasing generally throughout the country wages 
of railway employees and estimated the total of that increase 
to be $618,000,000. Obviously, railroa revenues must be 
increased materially, and the commiss en provided for the 


| increase from these three different sources. 


The year following the Railroad Labor Board in decision 147 
and collateral changes thereof, reduced ailroad wages. The 
total reduction was estimated to be $18,000,000. In their 
decisions 1028, 1036, and 1074, and collateral changes, a further 
reduction was made, amounting to $185,000,000. In 1923 certain 
further changes were made, due to the settlement of the 
shopmen’s strike. These involved increnses estimated at 
$190,466,000. 

During this period, the Interstate Commerce Commission 
substantially reduced some of the freight rates. As a result 
of the decision of the commission, found in 68 I. C. C. 676 
there became effective July 1, 1922, a general freight rate 
reduction of 10 per cent. Prior to this reduction the rates on 
freight in this country in 1922 were 111 per cent above what 
they were in 1913. The effect of the reduction was to make 
them 90 per cent above what they were in 1913. The com- 
mission estimated that this 10 per cent reduction of 1922, would 
aggregate $400,000,000 annually. In 63 I. C. C. 107 the com- 
mission regufred a 20 per cent reduction on nearly all rates on 
livestock in the West. In 64 I. ©. C. 85 the commission 
required the removal of one-half of the increases of 1920 as to 
all rates on grain, grain products, and hay. Furthermore, on 
coarse grain it made an additional 10 per cent reduction, result- 
ing in rates on wheat, hay, and their products in the western 
group, approximately 45 per cent, and in the mountain-Pacific 
group approximately 40 per cent in excess of the 1913 level, 
and on coarse grains and their products approximately 30 per 
cent and 25 per cent, respectively, in excess of that level. It 
will be observed, therefore, that since the rate increase of 
1920 the commission has made very substantial increases in 
freight rates, and especially in agricultural products. It more 
than offsets the wage reductions. 

Mr. Chairman, a further reading of this Exhibit, which I 
mentioned a few moments ago, will show that at the close 
of the year 1923 railway operating revenues were 75 per cent 
above what they were in 1916. Railway operating expenses 
were 110 per cent above the 1916 figure, and that is likewise 
true of railroad wages, but it will be observed that the net 
railway operating income has not quite reached the 1916 figure. 

Probably as a result of the favorable action by the commis- 
sion on these applications for decrease in freight rates appli- 
cation was filed in June of 1923 by various commercial trav- 
elers’ organizations for a repeal of the Pullman surcharge. 
Testimony was taken by the commission in every part and 
portion of our country. The case was argued and submitted 
in November of 1924. A decision was made public and avail- 
able February 9 of this year. This is decision 14785, and will 
be found in 95 I. C. C. It will be observed that following this 
extensive hearing seven commissioners decided against a re- 
peal at the surcharge while four dissented and favored the 
repea 

Mr. Chairman, when the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
consisting of 11 members, following an 18 months’ considera- 
tion of the case, render a decision, Congress certainly ought 
not to interfere unless it has been clearly established that the 
decision of the commission is wrong. Appreciating the in- 
tricacy involved in rate making, Congress created the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission as its agent. The principal, of 
course, has the right to reverse the decision of the agent, but 
clearly Congress in determining a rate question ought to be 
governed by the law of the land and the evidence submitted. 
I want to submit to the Members gathered here that there has 
not been one bit of real honest-to-goodness evidence submitted 


657 | ‘here to-day which would warrant us in assuming jurisdiction 


and in passing legislation taking away this $37,000,000 of 
revenue. 

Mr. JACOBSTEIN. Will the gentleman yield for a ques- 
tion? i 
Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. I am sorry I can not yield. 
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In the face of that, gentlemen, ought we to turn aside from 
the decision of the Interstate Commerce Commission? Ought 
we to turn down the recommendation of the committee of Con- 
gress, voting 19 to 2, and simply do this because we have been 
asked to do it, or as some one expressed it, because it is 
demanded that this be done? 

Mr. SCHAFER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. I am sorry I can not yield. 

Mr. Speaker, I am opposed to the enactment of this legisla- 
tion; first, because it involves Congress in direct legislative 
rate making. This charge was put into operation to provide 
additional revenues to the railways. It was put into effect 
at the same time that general freight and passenger rate in- 
creases were made effective. To-day there is insistent demand 
from yarious sections of our country for further reductions in 
rates. There is no question in my mind that if Congress opens 
the door by passing this legislation it will then be asked to 
legislate directly providing for freight and passenger reduc- 
tions. Congress Is not constituted so it can take evidence and 
judicially consider questions of this kind. We have the power 
to act. I do not say we ought never to exercise it, but cer- 
tainly we ought not, except upon the clearest reason for doing 
so and in a judicial manner. 

In considering this, we must remember this case has been 
submitted to the Interstate Commerce Commission. The pro- 
ponents of this legislation themselves brought the proceedings 
before the commission. The case was decided against them. 
They now seek to have Congress act as a Court of Appeals to 
review the decision. The fact is, that even while this case was 
pending before the commission, and while testimony was being 
taken by the commission, the proponents of this legislation 
were seeking direct legislation by Congress. It seems to me 
that Congress would be making a very serious mistake to con- 
stitute itself as a reviewing court of the decisions of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, in reference to the rate structure 
of the country. 

However, some of my colleagues may differ with me as to one 
or both of these propositions, but they ought to agree, how- 
ever, to this: It is undisputed that only 3 to 4 per cent 
of the passengers who travel in the country use the Pullman 
cars. It will be recalled that before the war, passenger rates 
in this country were, generally speaking, 2 cents per mile. 
During the war they were increased to 3 cents, and in 
1920 the increase was to 3.6 cents per mile. If a 
reduction is to be made in railroad revenues, then it would seem 
to me that this reduction ought to come off from the freight and 
passenger traffic generally, so that all of the people would re- 
ceive the benefit therefrom, instead of just 3 or 4 per 
cent. This, of course, is especially true, unless it is clearly 
proven that the surcharge provides more than a fair and rea- 
sonable return for the service rendered. 

Then, there is this further observation that I want to make. 
The gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. Rogston] called attention 
to several railroads that are making a very substantial return 
from their investment. These, were isolated cases. The great 
bulk of the railways of the country are not making any such 
returns. Furthermore, it just happens that these particular 
roads that he referred to are obtaining very little revenue from 
the Pullman surcharge. It would have been much fairer if he 
had taken those roads that derive substantial reyenues from 
this source, and then tell the House what they were making. 
There was collected in 1923 on the Pullman surcharge from all 
roads, $37,609,062. From this total roads earning 6 per cent or 
over, only received $8,627,289. Those roads earning 5 per cent 
or over, but under 6 per cent, received from this source 
$10,462,275. The roads earning less than 5 per cent received 


$16,519,498. It will be observed, therefore, that the well-paying 
roads got less than 25 per cent of the revenue from the sur- 
charge. Let me call attention to the railways of the country 
with surcharge collections during the year 1923 of more than 
$200,000 each. ‘The statement is as follows: 


` Rate of return on investment in road and equipment, Class I roads, with surcharge collec- 
tions of more than $200,000, calendar year 1923 


Net railway operating 
Investment income, 1923 
in road and * 
Region and · road equipment, 1923 
19233 Rate of 
return 
New England region: Per cent 
Boston & Maine $237, 677, 701 $202, 484 | $2, 987, 415 126 
New York, New Haven & 
Rattler) 5b. o ne 1 504,090,337 | 1,333, 070 | 15, 614, 928 3. 10 


Invest ment figures as shown for the New Haven are partially based on tenta- 
tive value. 


Rate of return on investment in road and equipment, Class I roads, with surcharge collec- 
tions of more than $200,000, calendar year 1983—Continued 


Net railway operating 
Investment income, 1923 


Surcharge, 
1923 
Rate of 
return 


Great Lakes region: 
* Lackawanna & Per cent 
$248, 488 813, 742, 999 5, 26 
6, 573, 121 2.76 
904, 19, 388, 175 11.00 
70, C07, 192 6, 04 
8,941, 275 3. 84 
5. 59 
` 255, 076, 532 6.54 
Pennsylvania System 196, 947, 400 5, 704, 031 065, 480 4.01 
Pocahontas region: 
È ke & Ohio 329, 703, 287 $21, 902 | 19, 135, 357 5. 80 
352, 451, 316 237, 572 | 19, 877, 676 5.64 
225, 972, 920 736, 445 | 15, 496, 609 6, 86 
58, 094, 674 262, 683 | 3, 165, 911 5. 45 
470, 441, 576 726, 935 | 22, 906, 244 4.87 
366, 887, 123 725, 267 | 20, 673, 143 5. 63 
206, 027, 4 411,900 | 7,957, 903 3.88 
) SAN 532, 521,275 | 1, 200, 894 | 28, 128, 137 5.23 
Chicago & North Western... 484,818, 748 912, 242 | 15, 843, 375 3.27 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. a 8 
1 717. 219, 852 761, 866 | 20, 167, 713 2.81 
Great Northern 509, 871, 217 401,121 | 24, 731, 992 4.85 
Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault 
S eee 212, 868. 879 242,917 204, 3.75 
Northern Pacific. ............ 558, 799, 156 582, 17, 100, 557 3. 06 
Central western region: 
Atchison, Topeka 4 Santa Fe 
oo ene AAS 872, 026,846 | 2,806,733 | 46, 492, 844 5.33 
Chicago & Alton 149, 244, 904 249,245 | 5,319, 568 3. 56 
Chicago, Burlington & 
8 584, 270, 870 918, 358 25, 365, 567 4.50 
chleago, Rock Island & 9 1 85 
F 14, 1 774 14, 121, 465 3.63 
8 & Rio Grande West- 225 > 
„ 197, 131, 320 281,361 | 3,231,816 1.64 
Southera Pacific Gs fp ar „679, 271 | 2,288, 582 | 47, 147, 343 5. 33 
Union Pacific system 809, 807,463 | 1,979,303 39, 840, 005 4.92 
Southwestern region: 
8 Harrisburg & San 
ADUODIO@ ss ape naacean ee 82, 246, 248 277,610 | 2,281, 548 277 
Missourl, Kansas & Texas 
OPT erage oe A 72, 424, 196 202,412 | 1, 256,035 1.73 
Missoni Pacific. aaa 399, 630, 349 485,832 | 8,893, 245 223 
St. Louis-San Francisco 846, 551, 825 | 18, 484, 450 4.67 
Texas & Pocific. 270, 50 5, 237, 535 3.05 


Sovrce.—Exhibit No. B-9, Pullman Surcharge Case, and Appendix B, I. C. C- 
Decision No, 14785. 
FEBRUARY 24, 1925. 


It will be observed that only four of these roads have a rate 
of return exceeding 6 per cent. They are: Michigan Central; 
New York Central; Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis; 
and Atlantic Coast Line. The first three mentioned belong to 
the New York Central group. It must be quite apparent, 
therefore, that it is not the roads that are earning substan- 
tially on their investment who derive substantial reyenne 
from the Pullman surcharge. It would seem to follow, there- 
fore, that if this $37,000,000 is taken off by repeal of the sur- 
charge that rates either on freight or passenger service will 
haye to be increased. This certainly would seem to follow as 
to some sections of the country. Take the northern trans- 
continental roads, for example. In 1923 they collected from 
Pullman surcharges as follows: 


Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul_ $761, 866 


Great Northern 401, 121 
Northern Pacific 582, 457 
Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie (Soo Line) 242, 917 


None of these roads had been making the fair return of 5% 
per cent, as prescribed by the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, during any of the years 1921 to 1924, inclusive. The net 
railway operating income on these roads from 1921 to 1924, 
inclusive, is shown on the following table: 


Net rate operating income 


chicas 1 & St. Paul: Per Sar 


ADR BARES Sew tA Le rates SS a Ses Ea ea 73 
1932 SRS O SN SES ITA CESS POT) SO ER RX 1. 85 
F— — I SEE SE SER an SR ———— — — 
UTY RE Sn I OE ES T E ̃ FS 

Great Sorana: 

a3) 3 Pa E A ESE OS Ss 2. 53 
1923 Se Ee ee a ae EES ee ee 3. 37 
CF TE VCR eS See Si ee EN Pe 4. 50 
— ß Ee — 4.409 


1 Data as shown for 1924, based ou property investment as shown for 
preceding year, 
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Northern Pacific: Per cent 
1177 ˙üm EAI ATS EDL AE eS ae y 
77777 ⁵⁵ũͤd!d: x ane te eare I | 
TPE IE RAS ER OE IE ao age = SR ve 2. 93 
1 ˙ A—᷑᷑— ⅛ •mʒ “5... — ̃ ‚— ——.. — 13. 40 


1924——ĩ—rv—7;Vè— 


It will be observed that none of these roads have reached 
the 5% per cent prescribed by the commission. Of course, the 
taking away of the Pullman surcharge would materially reduce 
this return, because they derive substantial revenue from the 
charge. 

Out of the net railway operating income the railway com- 
panies must pay interest on funded and unfunded debts and 
take care of one or two other items of expense that can not be 
charged up in figuring net railway operating income. It is 
out of net corporate income that dividends are paid. During 
the years 1921 and 1922 there was a very substantial deficit 
in the Milwaukee road on net corporate income. In 1923 that 
income was but $350,196. If the surcharge had been taken 
away, amounting to over $700,000, there would have been a 
deficit in 1923. In 1923 the Soo Line had a net corporate in- 
come of $950,663. If the $240,000, which was the amount they 
obtained from the surcharge, had been taken away, I submit 
it would have been a very substantial reduction. Following 
my remarks, I am submitting a table showing the income ac- 
counts of these four northern transcontinental roads, They 
all derive a substantial income from the surcharge, and it must 
be perfectly obvious that if this revenue is taken away that 
additional revenue must be provided by the Interstate Com- 


merce Commission. That additional revenue can only come 
through the increasing of freight rates. A very substantial 
portion of the revenue from freight on these four roads is 
from the carrying of agricultural products. Clearly, then, the 
increase would have to come on agricultural products. The 
feeling has been throughout the country that on account of 
the condition of agriculture that, if possible, freight rates on 
agriculture should be still further reduced, even if it was neces- 
sary to increase the rates on certain classified rates. Con- 
gress, in January, passed the Hoch resolution, the substantial 
portion of which is as follows: 


In view of the existing depression in agriculture, the commission 
is hereby directed to effect, with the least practicable delay, such law- 
ful changes in the rate structure of the country as will promote the 
freedom of movement by common carriers of the products of agricul- 
ture affected by that depression, including livestock, at the lowest 
possible lawful rate compatible with the maintenance of adequate 
transportation service, 


In January we directed the Interstate Commerce Commission 
to further reduce freight rates on agricultural products, If 
we pass this we would prevent any decrease and probably 
n tate an increase. 

Mr. Speaker, it seems to me that not only haye the pro- 
ponents of this legislation failed to substantiate their case 
warranting Congress in going into the rate-making business, 
but that these figures show that it would be futile for Con- 
gress to take action, excepting upon the idea of increasing 
other rates to make up the loss in revenue. For these reasons 
I shall oppose the amendment. 


1 Data as shown for 1924, based on property investment as shown for 
preceding year. 


Income account, four selected roads, 1921 to 1684 


Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 


Item 


1921 1922 


Average miles operated — imamna itammn M 


Total * 9 WSP 
Freight servi 


and allied services 


Operating ratio (per conti 


Net operating revenna 2 „cr)w27 
Railway tax ä 
Uncollectible railway revenues 
3 7 eis TOMES, NOG ono concn news ennwcens 
Joint facility rents, net 


12) 977, 205 
11,431, 210 


| $156, 950, 028 | $109, 028,388 | $158, 306, 450 
804, 848 070, 


1923 


Other 1. 204, 583 
Total deln ——.— 55 2 2 5 — 
Net corporate income inmana 2 10,962,616 | 4.5, 999, 707 350198 | as EW, 400, 928 10,865,672 | 12, 840 266 
Northern Pacific 
Item 
Average miles operated 


Total 
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Income account, four selected roads, 1921 to 192;—Continued 


Item 


Operating ratio (per cent) sannar orr 
Net operating revenue 


Railway tax accruals 3, 056, | 3,050, 289 


11.841 


Uncollectible railway revenues 12, 593 
Equipment rents, net 1118, 100 2312, 090 
Joint facility rents, net 1733, 246 1728, 490 
Railway operating income (per cent 

Net railway operating income 

Other income 


Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie 


Northern Pacific 


1923. | 1924 
bo phoned $70, 533, 064 
74.02 
821,87, 20 8224, 750, 340 
3,082. 722 8, 546, 758 
27, 127 16, 629 19, 429 16, 396 
2153, 700 1 540, 391 12,404,238 | 22,130, 763 
1715, 605 21,541,388 | 1, 534, 128 
E” 
2.93 3.40 
s| — 


$19, 450, 514 


$17, 100, 557 
11, 271, 730 


11, 181, 675 
28, 282, 232 


1 Debit. 


Dees payment of fixed charges or dividends. It is the item d 
valuation, 
Source: Reports to the Iifterstate Commerce Commission. 
FEBRUARY 24, 1925. 


Mr. WOOD. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentleman from 
Iowa [Mr. Cote]. 

Mr. COLE of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, in this hurried debate 
on a senatorial rider, I want simply to say a few words to 
make my views of record. As I read the railroad returns I 
see as yet no warrant for serious decreases in their incomes. 
This is especially true of the roads that serve the agricultural 
regions. The Northwestern last year earned an income of 


the 


only 2% per cent, and the St. Paul fell a million and a half 


short of its fixed charges. To cripple these roads in income 
by reducing Pullman charges would only defer the hopes of 
lowered freight rates, ultimately, if it might not result in the 
necessity of increasing freight rates that affect all. 

So soon as the railroad incomes can be decreased I am in 
favor of extending the first benefits to the shippers, and last 
of all to those who can travel in super cars. 

The Congress has wisely delegated its rate-making powers 
to the Interstate Commerce Commission. It should not now 
disturb that function of the commission by undertaking to 
make piecemeal rates for the benefit of a limited class. If 
the Congress should reundertake to make rates upon this 
tumultous floor it would be tantamount to subjecting to politi- 
cal influences a work that should be done more scientifically, 
and upon the most detailed evidence and mature con- 
sideration. 

I shall therefore vote against the proposed repeal of these 
Pullman surcharges, being both opposed to the procedure in- 
volved and the results sought to be obtained. 

Mr. WOOD. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Alabama [Mr. HUDDLESTON]. 

Mr. SANDLIN. Mr. Speaker, I also yield the gentleman 
five minutes, 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Speaker, I have no conscientious 
scruples against making rates by act of Congress. But, of 
course, I want first to be sure that the rate to be made by Con- 
gress is a proper rate. 

Members excuse their intended vote for this reduction by 
saying that this is the only chance that they have to reduce 
rates; that they are going to strike down this charge be- 
cause they have no chance to strike down other railroad 
charges, and that this proposal is all that is in front of them. 
They assert that if they were given the opportunity they would 
vote to reduce other rates, such as the general passenger fare, 

I want to call to the attention of those gentlemen the fact 
that for more than three years I have had pending in this 
House a bill to force down all railroad charges to what they 
were at the time of the increase in August, 1920. My bill pro- 
poses to force down, by horizontal decreases, the rates which 
were horizontally increased in 1920. 

My bill has been pending before the Committee on Interstate 
aud Foreign Commerce, but of course the committee has not 


2 Credit. 


Norx.—“ Net railway operating income“ is the residue of Se ee revenues . 8 
in trans portatio 


* Deficit. 


an pet equipment and joint facility rentals, but 
used in calculating the rate of return on property 


favorably reported it. A year ago the gentleman from Ne- 
braska [Mr. SHALLENBERGER] entered a motion upon the records 
by which he prayed the discharge of the committee from the 
consideration of that bill and sought to bring it before the 
House so that those who, like myself, have no scruples against 
making right rates by congressional action might have an op- 
portunity for action. Yet the gentleman from Nebraska was 
able to secure only 30 to 40 signers out of 435 Members of this 
House to that motion—the balance of the Members were afraid 
of it—and it died for lack of sufficient signers. Members were 
either not in favor of reducing rates or they were not in favor 
of direct congressional action. Now, if any of those who are in 
favor of direct action to-day can go down to the desk and point 
with their finger to their signatures to that motion, then their 
position is consistent; but no Member can claim that he is 
consistent in voting to take off the Pullman surcharge, which 
will benefit only a small group, when he failed to sign the 
motion when he had the chance and was not willing to force 
down rates so as to have been of benefit to all the people. 

During the closing days of the last session we had an 
effort on behalf of the farmers to have direct congressional 
action which would gain for them some decrease in agricul- 
tural rates. They pressed for that purpose the so-called 
Hoch-Smith resolution. I opposed that measure because I was 
not willing to yield to the demand of any group, no matter 
how powerful politically, nor how well organized, nor how 
well represented in this House—for a reduction which would 
benefit merely that group and ignored the interests of other 
users of the railroads. 

My attitude toward the drummers to-day is exactly what 
it was toward the farmers a year ago. I am willing to re- 
duce railroad charges and I have proven the faith that is in 
me, but I want the reductions which will be of benefit to all 
the people of this country and not merely benefit a small 
group. 

You would never have heard of this bill had it not been 
that the commercial. travelers are well organized, are up on 
their feet fighting, and have great political influence. Other 
people in this country have rights, other people are paying 
excessive railroad charges. Why do you not try to do some- 
thing for them? Why not try to do something for all of the 
people? Why do you not try to bring down the basic pas- 
senger fare of 3 cents a mile so as to benefit not only the com- 
mercial travelers but the farmers and everybody else that 
travel on the trains? Why do you want to favor merely a 
small class? Can any of you give a sufficient answer? 

The hearings before the Interstate Commerce Commission 
resulted in a finding of fact by the majority that the man 
who rides in the Pullman and pays the surcharge gets more 
for his money than the man who rides in the day coach, and 
that the railroad company derives less profit from the man 
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who rides in the sleeping car than. from him who rides in the 
day coach, That was the finding after long and exhaustive 
hearings, 

We had a railroad lawyer before onr committee., He came 
to represent the rallronds, and here is what he said; It was 
Mr. Coleman, of Chicago: 

Que of the vice presidents of the National Council of Traveling 
Men's Association testified that he tides in n parlor car—that Js pure 
luxury travel, the parlor car—Decause the people in the day coach cat 
hannuns and peanuts, and they are not personally agreeable to him, 
Now, In that day coach wlch was so Intolerable to him, I suppose 
there were a great many poor people, perhaps very good citizens, but 
in the unfortunate walks of life, for a time at least; and at the time 
of which he speaks I suppose there were a great many widows of men 
who had died with thelr faces toward the Rhine; and that man who 
scorned to sit in that car because of the bananas aud the peanuts, and 
becnuse of the presence of those people that man wants to make those 
peor people pay for his ride in the parlor car, 

That is all there is to this case, If the man that rides In the 
parlor car can not have his fare paid by the man who rides in the day 
coach, he wants the farmer and the cattleman and the shipper of 
freight to pay his fare, He seems to have picked out everybody that 
can not afford to pay It, and he wants It to be given to him and to 
the de luxe traveler, who of all people In the United States are best 
nblë to pay for the services which they get. But you know that the 
rich are not accustomed to paying things, and you know that they 
have always trled to make the poor bear their burdens, 


The railroad lawyer said that—the Chicago lawyer repre- 
senting millions of invested capital. It was not the wild utter- 
ance of an anarchist or un agitator, The lawyer said it before 
a dignified committee of Congress, nud no one denied his state- 
ment, 

I am not willing, my friends, that the poor farmer who uses 
the freight trains to ship his products, and the common people 
who ride in the day coaches shall be taxed to afford luxury 
to those who ride in the Pullman cars. The issue is plain, 
The choice is before you. Are you on the side of the man in 
the Foliman or of the man in the day coach? Choose which 
you will, I go with my own crowd. [Applause.] 

Mr. WOOD. Mr. Speaker, we have only one more speech on 
this side. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. Mr. Speaker, the Senate lias added 
to the bill making appropriations for the executive offices for 
the fiscal year ending June 80, 1926, an amendment which 
wonld have been out of order if it had been offered in the 
House. This amendment proposes to*imake of the Congress of 
the United States a court of appeals for those who haye tricd 
their cases and submitted their claims before the Interstate 
Commerce Commission and gotten licked. This amendment 
proposes to establish Congress as a rate-making body and to 
substitute Congress itself for the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, which it created to handle the difficult, intricate, and 
vital problems of rate making. I am absolutely against such a 
proposal, 

If the Interstate Commerce Commission is inefficient or 
unfair, correct the Interstate Commerce Commission. If it is 
not performing the functions for which it was crented, abolish 
it; but while it exists, do not overrule its decisions by acts of 
Congress. Personally, I consider the Interstate Commerce 
Commission a very fair and impartial court; but let us not mis- 
take the weaning of the Senate amendment. The commission 
eurd, considered, and decided the question ralsed by the Sen- 
nte amendmeut, and this is an attempt to override and over- 
rule the Judiciul act by legislative net. I am glad that there 
has been full diseussion to-day and that in the main this 
discussion has been on the subject, “ Shall Congress supersede 
the Interstate Commerce Commission as the rate-making body?“ 
That is the real question, antl the merits or demerits of the 
Pullman surcharge are quite secondary. 

The proposed amendment is as follows: 


That paragraph (4) of section 1 of the Interstate Commerce act, 
as amended, is hereby amended by adding at the end thereof a new 
kentence (o read as follows: 

“Tt shall be unlawful for any such enrrier to demand, charge, 
or collect from any person for transportation, subject to the pro- 
visions of this act, In any parlor car or sleeping car, any fare 
In sddition to that demanded, charged, or collected for transpor- 
tation in a day coach, but this shall not prevent just and reason- 
able charges for the use of accommodations in parlor cars or 
sleeping cars by companies owning such cars,” 


Let us look at the law to which this radical and vitiating 


change is made. The act to regulate commerce, passed by the 
¥orty-ninth Congress, was approved February 4, 1887. It has 


been amended many times, but its fundamental conception bas 
never been changed. It created the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, a judicial body, and put it in a position, independent of 
the executive departments of the Government, on the same 
status as a Federal court. Its creation was hailed as a great 
reform in the interest of fair treatment of the public by the 
railroads. The Senate amendment strikes out the foundation 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission. It secks to amend 
paragraph (4) of section 1 of the interstate commerce act, the 
paragraph of the net that declares the purpose of the act. 

We are considering fundamentals to-day. Let us, therefore, 
look at the exact wording of the paragraph we are asked to 
overrule. It is as follows: 


All charges made for any service rendered or to be rendered in the 
transportation of passengers or property os aforesaid, or lu connection 
therewith, or for tha receiving, delivering, storage, or handling ox such 
property, shall be reasonable and just; and every unjust and unreason- 
able charge for such service is prohibited and declared to be unlawful, 


Here the Congress of the United States stated the governing 
rule as to rates, It placed regulation of rates with the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, If you agree with the Senate 
amendment, you will be besieged, and properly so, by all those 
who lose their cases before the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion. Recently certain maritime interests tried to destroy the 
so-called port differentials, but after voluminous hearings the 
commission adhered to the rulings and the rates of the past 
50 years. What happens? To-day there is pending a Senate 
bill the purpose of which fs to make Congress overrule and 
override the decision of the commission. Just as some Member 
of the Senate, by the pending amendment, attempted to over- 
rule the decision of the commission on the Pullman surcharge, 
so another Senator is trying now to overrnile the decision of the 
commission on the port differentials. As an illustration of 
what we may expect if we. adopt the pending Senate amend- 
ment and take over the Interstate Commerce Commission's 
duties, look at Senate bill 3927, introduced January 5, 1925, 
which is as follows: 


A bill to promote the flow of foreign commerce through all ports of the 
United States and to prevent the maintenance of port differentials 
ond other unwarranted rate handicaps. 


Be it enacted, ete., That it is hereby declared to be the policy of 
Congress to promote, encourage, and develop ports and port facilities 
and to coordinate rall and water transportation; to Insure the free 
flow of the Nation's foreign commerce through the several ports of the 
United States without discrimination, to the ond that reasonable de- 
velopment of the said ports shall not be handicapped by unwarranted 
differences in transportation rates ond charges, and to provide as 
many routes as practicable for the movement of the Nation's export 
and import commerce. 

See. 2. On and after June 1, 1928, it shall be the duty of common 
carriers by rallroad to establish and maintain for the transportation 
between United States ports on the Atlantic Ocean, the Pacific Ocean, 
and the Gulf of Mexico, respectively, of all property exported to or 
imported from any nonadjacent forelgn country, rates that shall be 
the same as between ports on the same seaboard upon the respective 
elusses or kinds of property: Provided, That the Interstate Commerce 
Commission may define the territory tributary to any port or group 
of porta from and to which the rates and charges applicable to such 
export and import traffic may be lower than the corresponding rates 
and charges to and from other port or ports on the same seaboard. 

On and after Juno 1, 1925, it shall be unlawful for any common 
carrier by railroad to malutain or apply to or from any port in the 
United States from und to nautributurz territory any rate or charge 
for the transportation of property for export to or imported from a 
foreign country not adjacent to the United Stites which is higher than 
the corresponding rate contemporanvously maintained to or from any 
other port ou the same seaboard, or to prefer any port by the main- 
tenance of port differentinis or other differences in rates; 

It is hereby made the duty of common carriers by water in foreign 
commeree, other than tramp yessels, to maintain and apply for the 
transportation of property imported into or exported from the United 
States to or from foreign countries not adjacent thereto rates thut 
shall be the same for transportation from nnd to all United States 
ports on the Atlantic seaboard, the Pacific seaboard, and the Gulf of 
Mexico, respectively ; 

On and after June 1, 1025, it shall be unlawful for any common 
carrier by water in foreign commerce to maintain or apply to or from 
nny port of the United States to or from foreign countries not adjacent 
thereto any rate applicable to the transportation of property imported 
into or exported from the United States that shall be higher than the 
corresponding rate contemporancously maintained to or from any other 
port on the sume seaboard, or to prefer any port by the maintenance 


of port differentials or other differences In rates, 
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Sxc. 3. Any steamship line or vessel serving any port of the United 
States shall be permitted, in Ite discretion, to establish and maintain 
to and from such port ocean rates as low as those maintained by any 
other steamship line or vessel between any other port in the United 
States and the same foreign port, and any contract or agreement to 
the contrary is hereby declared to be unlawfol. 


If we agree to the pending Senate amendment on Pullman 
surcharge we will do away with the rate-making power of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, We shall be inundated by 
all sorts of attempts to overrule the commission and to con- 
sider in Congress all kinds of rates. The pending Senate 
amendment is the Rubicon. If we pass it we destroy the 
Interstate Commerce act. I feel confident you will not agree 
to the Senate amendment. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. Speaker, under leave granted me to 
extend my remarks on the repeal of the Pullman surcharge, 
I wish to say, that we should be mindful of just what rate 
making by congressional action means, It means that we 
throw to the winds the judicial determination of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission; that we fix rates without a 
thorough consideration of the facts; that we open the dvor 
to the fixing of all rates by Congress In the future; that fuir 
regulation gives way to prejudice and spurred by clamor will 
eventuate in chaos for the roads and evils of all sorts to the 
business and people of the country. 

If such a bill passes reduction of wages may follow with 
strikes and economic loss following. The gain to the traveler 
by the repeal of the surcharge would be swallowed up in the 
business chaos resulting. As long as a duly constituted body, 
which has considered the evidence, deems it unwise to take 
action in the interest of all concerned, I shall refuse to pass 
upon so weighty and important a matter in a few hours and 
until I feel better able to pass upon it than those whose duty 
it now is to do so. 

A day or so ago I voted against the Haugen-Capper bill and 
for the Dickinson amendment. I did so on the udvice that the 
President had advocated the measure for agricultural relief. 
Introduced and passed in haste, without time for us to know 
the scope of the Dickinson amendment, there was no adequate 
way of ascertaining its contents except by the brief statement 
made by its sponsor of its provisions. This I find, contrary to 
iny belief, creates new offices, adds to the pay roll a lot of use- 
less employees, and will, in my judgment, do no good for the 
farmer. I hear the bill as amended w ll not pass. I hope not. 
I shall vote against it when opportunity again presents itself. 

Further, all this legislation hurried through in such a manner 
is unjustifiable. Such important measures should not be acted 
upon until Members have a chance to read for themselves and 
not be forced to take someone's word for it. The Haugen- 
Capper bill and the Dickinson amendment are both vicious 
pieces of legislation. The Pullman surcharge repeal is In line 
with them and I feel the best interest of the public, business, 
the railroad employees, and the Government are best served by 
letting the Interstate Commerce Commission and not Congress 
handle these railroad matters. 

Mr. WOOD. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. DENISON]. 

Mr. DENISON. Mr. Speaker, the basic fare for passenger 
travel in all coaches is 3.6 cents per mile. The Interstate 
Commerce Commission after a full hearing decided that in 
view of the additional expense to the railroads in the trans- 
portation of parlor and Pullman cars, and in view of the addi- 
tional service furnished to those who travel in parlor and 
Pullman cars, a higher rate per mile should prevail and would 
not be unreasonable. So they fixed a rate for those who travel 
in the parlor cars and in Pullman cars at 3.96 cents per mile, 
The Interstate Commerce Commission, with all its facilities for 
investigating costs, and so forth, has found and declured that that 
difference was just and reasonable to the traveler and It was 
needed by the carriers in view of the fact that is costs the car- 
riers more to carry those in parlor and Pullman cars than those 
who ride in day coaches. Congress has not the facilities for 
going into such an investigation. Our committee had a hear- 
ing, but we merely scratched the surface of the subject, while 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, with all its facilities, 
took a year and a half to make a complete investigation. Con- 
gress could not mike a thorough investigation of such a 
question In a few days, and neither the House nor the Senate 
could do so in debate on the floor, 

Se you can see the difficulty and fallacy of bringing these 
questions here to be settled on the floor of the House and the 
Senate. 

I am opposed to this bill because I do not think we ought 
to establish the precedent of making Congress an appellate 
tribunal from the Interstate Commerce Commission. If we 


pass this bill, if we approve it, we have established that 
precedent, we have made Congress an appellate tribunal in 
rate making. That is all there is to it. The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission said that the surcharge was made in that 
form largely as a matter of conyenience. How else could you 
do it? Let each of us answer that question. If you do not 
collect the additional fare for those who travel in parlor cars 
in the form of a surcharge and let the Pullman Co. collect it for 
the railroad, then you would have to purchase two separate 
railroad tickets, which would be both inconvenient and im- 
practical. [Applause.] 

The SPEAKEL pro tempore. The time of the gentleman 
from Illinois has expired; and the gentleman from Kentucky 
[Mr, BARKLEY] Is recognized for 24 minutes. 

Mr, BARKLEY. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from Minois 
(Mr. Denison], who has just addressed the House in oppositiou 
to the Senate amendment, at the present time is very much 
opposed to congressional rate making, and he is especially 
opposed to Congress making rates on Pullman surcharges; but 
I hold in my hand House bill 5226, introduced by the gentle- 
main from Illinois. [Mr. Denison] on the 12th day of January, 
1924, repealing the surcharge and prohibiting its collection for- 
ever afterward, [Laughter.] I also höld in my hand House 
bill 527, introduced by the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. 
Newton], who also addressed the House a few moments ago 
against the Senate amendment, on the Sth day of December, 
1923, in which he proposed to repeal the Pullman surcharge and 
and prohibit its collection in the future. These distinguished 
gentlemen are both members of the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

Mr. DENISON. Mr, Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, BARKLEY. Yes. 

Mr. DENISON. I understand the gentleman refers to a bill 
that I introduced? 

Mr. BARKLEY. 

Mr. DENISON. 


Yes; repealing the surcharge. 
I filed that bill on request. 

Mr. BARKLEY. It does not say so. 

Mr, DENISON. But I say so; and I am saying this, that 
at the time I filed it I did not knew a thing abont it, but I 
have learned something since then. 

Mr. BARKLEY. The gentleman has seen the light since 
then? 

Mr, DENISON. I have learned something, and I am hoping 
that the gentleman from Kentucky will learn the same. 

Mr. BARKLEY, I accept the gentleman's apology. Here- 
after I hope the gentleman will add a footnote to his bills, ad- 
vising us whether he is for them or against them Mr. 
Speaker, I shall discuss this matter not from the standpoint 
of the number of men or women and children who trayel in 
Pullinan cars or the percentage of those who travel in all kinds 
of cars, I hope that I may never be required to stoop to the 
expediency of passing on legislation solely in accordance with 
the number of men and women it may affect. My position on 
this bill is dictated by sentiments of justice and equality 
among all our people, and without any effort, I hape, to be- 
cloud the issue or deceive my colleagues, or to attempt to play 
the demagogue because we are told that a smaller percentage 
of people travel in Pullman cars than in other cars. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I am not going to yield to anybody from 
now on, and I shall treat all alike. There are some things 
that I must get before the House, and if I yield to one I will 
have to yield to others. 

It is true that about 4 per cent of the people who travel on 
the railroads of this country trayel in Pullman cars. If it 
were not for that fact the railroads or some other company 
would have to furnish many more cars than are furnished 
now for the passengers who desire those accommodations; but 
it also developed in the hearings before the Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce that the average Pullman pas- 
senger travels ten times as far as the average day-coach pas- 
senger, and therefore pays ten times as much railroad fare, 
and that out of the total passenger income of the railroads of 
the United States 40 per cent is paid by those who ride in 
Pullman coaches, either in the day time or in the night time. 
Therefore it s not fair to say that only four out of every 
hundred of those who travel on passenger trains travel in Pull- 
man coaches; but even if it were true, I submit to you, as in- 
telligent, honest men, desiring to exercise intellectual as well 
as political integrity, that we owe it to those who are com- 
pelled or desire to travel in sleeping cars to be fair to them 
and not allow them to be discriminated against merely because 
they seek to make themselves comfortable on long journeys. 
These people have rights, and I propose to give them the con- 
sideration to which they are entitled. 
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We are told that politics makes strange bedfellows. But 


politics never brought together stranger elements than has the 
proposition now before us. 

My friend Huppieston, from Alabama, finds himself locked 
in the fond embrace of my genial friend from Massachusetts 
[Mr. Wixstow] for the first time in his history. [Laughter.] 

Mr. WINSLOW, Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BARKLEY. Les. F 

Mr. WINSLOW. Does the gentleman know any better em- 
brace for him to get into than mine? [Laughter.] 

Mr. BARKLEY. The gentleman’s embrace is no doubt allur- 
ing to some. But I do not find the gentleman’s embrace quite 
enticing enough to suit my own taste for embraces. 

Mr. WINSLOW. But the gentleman has been in it more 
than once. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Once in a while; but it has never become 
habitual. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from Massachusetts is 
against the repeal of this surcharge and the gentleman from 
Alabama is against the repeal of the surcharge, but not for the 
same reason. The gentleman from Massachusetts opposes it 
because he does not desire the amount of revenue involved to 
be taken from the railroads, while the gentleman from Ala- 
bama opposes it because, congenitally and inherently, he is 
against any man who has money enough to buy a Pullman 
ticket [laughter], and, therefore, he is in favor of keeping the 
charge on, not because he loves the railroad more, but because 
he loves the Pullman traveler less. 

What are the facts about this matter? I want to give youa 
little history about this resolution. Mr. McAdoo, in July, 1918, 
I think it was, as Director General of Railroads, put this sur- 
charge on the traffic in the Pullman cars. It was put on as 
a war measure, and its chief object was for the purpose of 
discouraging travel on the railroads; but although it was put 
on in war time by the action of the Government when the 
people were willing to stand for almost any inconvenience, it 
was so obnoxious and objectionable that in December of that 
same year it was taken off, and was not heard of any more un- 
til 1920, 

In May of 1920 the railroads filed an application with the 
Interstate Commerce Commission for the right to increase 
rates—not passenger rates, not surcharges, but freight rates— 
and they represented that it was necessary for them to have 
an increase of 30 per cent in freight rates in order that they 
might make the standard return fixed by Congress, which 
was 6 per cent, in the transportation act passed by Congress 
at that time, The hearings on the application were con- 
cluded. Nothing was said about increasing the passenger 
rates from 3 cents to 3.6 cents. In the meantime the railroad 
Jabor board, which had been set up by the transportation act 
and was in session at Chicago, on the 20th of July, I 
think it was, rendered a decision on an application of the 
railroad employees for an increase in wages, in which decision 
they increased the railroad wages, they said, about $618,- 
000,000. After that order was issued by the railroad labor 
board, the railroads amended their petition for an increase in 
rates and asked that in addition to an incease in freight 
rates they be allowed to increase the passenger rates 20 per 
cent above the rates then in existence, and that in addition 
to that 20 per cent, which was to apply not only to those who 
ride in day coaches but in the parlor ears and in the Pullman 
cars, they be allowed also to revive this Pullman surcharge, 
which was placed on Pullman traffic by the Director General 
of Railroads during the war. While that matter was pending 
and before the Interstate Commerce Commission rendered 
its decision, the railroad labor board was asked to estimate 
how much the increase in wages would amount to, which 
the raHroads were using as a reason for an increase in pas- 
senger rates. The railroad labor board replied that the in- 
crease in the railroad wages at that time amounted to about 
$618,000,000 as best they could estimate it, and based on that 
increase in the railroad labor wages, the Interstate Commerce 
Commission increased the freight rates all over the country 
and added 20 per cent to the passenger fares in all kinds of 
cars and at the same time permitted the railroads to put this 
surcharge on Pullman traffic. 

It turned out that instead of increasing railroad wages to the 
amount of $618,000,000, the Railroad Labor Board’s estimate, 
they amounted to $565,600,000, $53,000,000 less than the amount 
used by the Interstate Commerce Commission as a basis for 
these increased rates. 

Now let us see what has happened since then. During the 
time which elapsed after July, 1920, when these railroad wages 
were increased by the labor board, they were rendering various 
decisions decreasing the wages of railroad labor, until now 


they have taken off not only all they added on in 1920, but they 
have taken off more than $10,000,000 in the wages of American 
railroad workers more than they put on in 1920. Yet the 
increases in rates based on the inereased wages are still in 
effect. The actual increase in railroad wages was $565,000,000 ; 
and during the time which has elapsed from that time until now 
they have decreased the railroad wages until the decrease, 
either by direct decrease in pay or by amending the rules and 
working conditions, the decreases have amounted to $576,000,000, 
$11,000,000 more than the increase amounted to in 1920 on 
which those rates were based. That is not all. The railroad 
operating revenues for 1923 were $181,000,000 more than in 
1920, when this increase in rates, passenger, freight, and sur- 
charge, were added to the railroad revenues, Not only that, 
my friends, but the operating expenses of the railroads—and 
these figures are taken from the reports before the Interstate 
Commerce Commission—show that while the Railroad Labor 
Board has been decreasing railroad wages $576,000,000 the 
railroads themselves have been increasing their operating in- 
come $181,000,000 and they have reduced the operating expenses 
$886,399,000, which, added to the $181,476,000 increase in reye- 
nue, makes a difference of $1,067,875,000 in their fayor in a 
period of three years. Yet we are asked not to remove this 
little $37,000,000 which they claim to be necessary to keep them 
out of the bankruptcy courts of the United States, although in 
1923 their gross operating revenues amounted to $6,356,891,000. 

Let us see. Not only that; but, my friends, there are not as 
many railroad employees on railroads now as there were in 
1920, when the increased rates were inaugurated. In 1923 the 
number of railroad employees had been reduced 174,000 on the 
railroads of the United States. If these statements are cor- 
rect—and they have not been denied—there is no longer any 
need for the retention of this $37,000,000. It is not a rate in 
the real sense, but a tax. It is a penalty against the require- 
ments of nature, and it can be described in no other terms. Let 
us see what are the facts about the cost of hauling passengers. 

Commissioner Campbell of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion was the only member of the commission who went out all 
over the country and heard witnesses. He looked them in the 
face, he examined them, he sized up their connections, and 
knew their credibility, He traveled with Mr. Keeler, the expert 
analyst of the Interstate Commerce Commission, from one end 
of this country to the other as examiner and as commissioner 
representing the Interstate Commerce Commission. They came 
back to Washington and filed a report with the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, both of them recommending that this 
surcharge was not only unnecessary but was an unjust dis- 
crimination against the passengers who travel on the trains of 
the United States. [Applause.] = 

In his most able dissenting opinion, Commissioner Campbell, 
who had heard all the witnesses, which no other commissioner 
had done and was not expected to do, among other things, said: 


In my judgment the surcharge is wrong in principle and should be 
abolished. It was established in Increased Rates, 1920, 58 I. C. C. 220, 
as an expedient way of raising additional revenue then needed to meet 
wage increases authorized by the United States Labor Board subsequent 
to the termination of the hearings in that case. There was no hearing 
at that time on the reasonableness of the charge and no order from us 
that it be established. Its propriety as a permanent charge was not 
considered. It has been generally looked upon as a war emergency 
measure, and under section 15 of the interstate commerce act the 
burden of justifying its continuance rests upon the railroads. AJ- 
though extensive hearings were held and the railroads were afforded 
every opportunity to establish their contentions, they have failed to 
show either that they furnish two separate and distinct services 
for the Pullman passenger which justify the exaction by them of 
two separate and distinct charges, i. e., the passenger fare proper and 
the surcharge or if, as found by the majority, the surcharge is to be 
considered as a part of the transportation fare, that the cost to them 
of furnishing transportation to the Pullman passenger, as compared 
with the coach passenger, justifies a higher fare for the former. 

That there is no separate service between the transportation service 
and the Pullman service proper is apparent. ‘The railroads furnish the 
transportation service and the Pullman Co. the hotel service. 


And yet the Interstate Commerce Commission, by as hope- 
less a division, I imagine, as ever occurred in any body of the 
same size and character, rendered a so-called decision. There 
are 11 members of the Interstate Commerce Commission. Five 
of them fayor leaving the surcharge on. Four of them favor 


removing it entirely; and two of them say they believe one- 
half of it ought to be taken off; so that a majority of the 
commission believe that this surcharge as it now exists is un- 
just; and while a majority of them were not in favor of taking 
all of it off, a majority were against leaving it as it is. 


We 
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are told that the Interstate Commerce Commission has ren- 
dered a decision, but because of its division, because they were 
hopelessly divided, they rendered no decision, and therefore 
the railroads are permitted not only to retain the 20 per cent 
increase in all passenger rates, which is, of course, not in 
question here, but they are allowed to retain the 50 per cent 
extra charge upon Pullman passengers which they were allowed 
to inaugurate for a temporary emergency purpose to meet a 
tem need. They are allowed to retain this tax on sleep, 
this penalty against the requirements of nature, this extra bur- 
den borne by every invalid in search of health, every parent 
who, after years of toil and hardship, wishes to accompany a 
son or daughter to a modest school of learning, and every man 
or woman whose business calls them to distant points in our 
country. [Applause.] 

Mr. WATKINS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I can not yield; I am sorry. Now, my 
friends, I want you to bear in mind that these Pullman cars 
are not furnished by the railroad. They are built by the Pull- 
man Car Co. All the capital investment that represents their 
value and cost is made by the Pullman Car Co. Not only that, 
but they are furnished and equipped by the Pullman Car Co. 
Not only that, but the conductor and the porter and all the 
employees on that car are furnished and paid by the Pullman 
Car Co. Not only that, but when they reach their destination 
they are cleaned out not by the railroad that hauls them but 
by the agents and employees of the Pullman Car Co. 

All the expense of their operation is borne by the Pullman 
Car Co., except the physical act of hauling the cars over the 
tracks, and for this hauling the railroads, with few exceptions, 
are paid by the Pullman Car Co. The total amount paid the 
railroads by the Pullman Co, is more than $12,000,000 annually. 

So that, my friends, while the railroad companies have paid 
nothing for the construction or equipment or maintenance of 
those cars, and get $12,000,000 a year for hauling them up and 
down the road, you are asked here to sanction a proposal which 
allows them to retain this old relie of the war, which was not 
instituted as a part of any scientific system of rates, but merely 
as a temporary expedient to meet an after-the-war emergency, 
and was never expected or intended to become permanent. 

My friends have talked about the cost of hauling passengers 
in Pullman cars. Commissioner Campbell and Examiner Keeler 
and Mr, Elmore, a statistician employed in the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, in a summary of all the testimony had be- 
fore the commission found that it actually cost less per car- 
mile to haul Pullman coaches than it cost to haul day coaches, 
Mr. Elmore, a statistician and analyst employed by the commis- 
sion, found and reported that it cost 44.81 cents per car-mile to 
*thaul au average day coach, while it cost 41.06 cents per car-mile 
to haul a sleeping car, making a difference of 3.75 cents per 
car-mile in favor of the Pullman car. But if it Is to cost 
passengers more to travel because they ride in a heayy car, then 
we should go down the line and say that men who ride in 
steel day coaches which are heavier than wooden coaches, 
should be charged more than those who ride in a small out-of- 
date wooden day coach. 

But it is proposed that we refuse to take off the Pullman sur- 
charge because it is being paid by those who are able to pay it. 
That is a new rule in rate-making. We are asked here seriously 
to continue a thing that is discriminatory, that is a relle of 
the war, that is unjust, that is unnecessary, a charge for which 
the railroads, as is suggested, render no service whatever. We 
are asked to keep it on the public because those who ride in 
Pullman cars are able to pay it. I denounce such an argument 
as that, as being unworthy of the Congress of the United States. 
[Applause.] 

If we are to charge men who ride in our passenger trains in 
accordance with their ability to pay, let us provide that every 
purchaser of a ticket shall have an inventory of his property 
und bank account ready to submit to the ticket agent when he 
buys a ticket and be charged according to his ability to pay. 
[Laughter and applause.j] If, also, it costs more to haul a 
heavy steel coach than a light coach, perhaps made of wood, 
then it costs more to haul a heavy man than a light man, and 
therefore every passenger should be charged according to his 
weight; and if that is to be the rule of rate making, my friend 
from Kansas [Mr. Tincuer] will pay four times as much as I 
will [laughter], and my friend from Alabama [Mr. HUDDLES- 
rod] will not pay anything. [Laughter.] 

We are asked not to repeal this surcharge because Congress 
is unable to act intelligently upon it and because it is rate 
making. Why, my friends, when we passed the transportation 
act, in that very act we instructed the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to increase rates in the United States, and we did 


it by instructing the commission to fix rates sufficiently high 
to produce a return of 6 per cent net for a period of two years 
“upon the value of the railroads as a whole,” and permitted 
the commission to fix a different return after the expiration of 
the two years. This provision was a mandate to the Interstate 
Commeree Commission and the commission has so recognized 
it ever since. That was rate making by Congress, for while 
the commission was permitted to work out the minute details, 
its effect was to give congressional instruction to the commis- 
sion to increase rates all over the country. 

I ask you if that was not rate making? In the Hoch resolu- 
tion which is talked about here, my friend from Kansas got 
impatient with the Interstate Commerce Commtssion and said, 
“You are not doing anything for the farmer,” and he brought 
in a resolution requiring the Interstate Commerce Commission 
to make a survey of the rate situation in the country with a 
view to reducing rates on farm products. That was rate 
making, because Commissioner Esch said if that resolution was 
passed he would take it as mandatory on the commission to 
reduce rates on agricultural products in the United States. 

My friend from Kansas [Mr. Tixcuer] talks about rate 
making as a cattle raiser and a farmer, I am as much a 
farmer as he is, and my father is a farmer to-day, and I 
live in an agricultural district. I haye voted on every occa- 
sion for the benefit of the farmer; but while my friend from 
Kansas is a friend of the farmer, he is allowing himself to be 
blinded, while the farmer is being used for the purpose of 
doing a special favor to the railroads and an injustice is 
being done to a large number of American citizens. [Langh- 
ter.] I am unwilling to invoke the farmer here in the 
effort to do injustice to any class of people in the United 
States, and I apprehend that if an application for a reduction 
in freight rates on the livestock industry, in which my friend 
from Kansas is interested, shall result in five members of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission saying that it ought not to 
be reduced, and four of them saying it ought to be reduced, 
and two of them saying it ought to be cut in two, my friend 
from Kansas will be here with a bill instructing them to 
reduce freight rates on agricultural products before the next 
Congress is a week old, [Applause.] 

My friends, I thfuk we need not be swept off our feet 
here. Congress has the power to pass this law. Complaint 
has been made by my genial and distinguished friend from 
Missouri [Mr. Hawes], because the Senate gave no hearings 
on this proposition. There were 25 bills introduced into this 
House in the first session of the present Congress to repeal 
this surtax. Bills were also introduced in the Senate. Efforts 
were made in the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce of the House to secure consideration of this legislation. 
But you gentlemen know how hard it is in that committee 
to get any consideration for legislation that is opposed by 
the railroads of the United States. In order that yon may 
understand how widespread was the agitation for the re- 
moval of this surcharge, the House may be interested in the 
following list of bills introduced in the last session of this 
Congress on this subject. I give the number of the bill, the 


date of its introduction, and the author: 


Introduced by— 


Des S Mr. Kahn. 
Do. Mr. Clark of Florida. 
Mr. Newton of Minnesota. 
Do Mr. Woodruff. 
Mr. Wurzbach. 
Mr. Wolff. 
Mr MeLaughi ee er 
r. Me e 
Mr. Burdick. ` 
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Notwithstanding the efforts which were made to get the com- 
mittee to consider these measures, all of which had the same 
purpose and most of which were in the same language, it was 
impossible to secure their consideration. 

The Senate passed this bill last May and sent it over here; 
it was referred to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
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Commerce; efforts were made then to have that bill taken up, 
but with like success ; then this session came on and the Senate, 
out of patience, no doubt, with the House, and hopeless of any 
consideration on the part of the House, attached this bill as a 
rider to an appropriation bill. Then when it came over the 
committee got busy and held farce hearings for the purpose 
of doing what it never did before, namely, making an adverse 
report to the House on the measure referred to it in the hope 
that it might influence Members to vote against the Senate 
amendment. z 4 

I ask you to vote for the amendment because it is just, be- 
cause it is fair, because it recognizes no class, but recognizes 
that all people are entitled to a square deal in the Congress 
of the United States. [Applause.] 

Efforts have been made to create the impression that if this 
surcharge is removed reductions can not be made hereafter in 
rates on passengers generally or on agricultural products or 
other classes of freight. This is a specious claim and is de- 
signed to deceive the gullible. No man in this Congress is 
more anxious than I am to see freight rates reduced on the 
products going to and from the farm. But I yenture to sug- 
gest that if, instead of this being a controversy over Pullman 
surcharges, it were a controversy over the reduction of freight 
rates on farm products the same insidious influence, the same 
lobby would be here against that which is here now against 
this, and their efforts would be centered around the claim that 
the farmer pays little freight any way, and that he ought not 
to be singled out as a special class for the receipt of congres- 
sional or governmental favors. I have heard that sort of claim 
made before when the interests of agriculture were involved. 

But the adoption of this amendment, the removal of this sur- 
charge, will not and need not retard or interfere with any 
downward adjustment of freight rates on agriculture. It is 
claimed by those who seek this removal, that the roads, under 
the recapture clause of the transportation act are turning back 
to the Government between $80,000,000 and $100,000,000 per 
annum, which represents an amount equal to one-half their 
surplus earnings over the fair return fixed by law. The roads 
themselves adinit that this amount being returned is more than 
$40,000,000 per annum. If this amount be correct, then there 
is an additional $40,000,000 which they are receiving over and 
above the fair return, because they are required to return only 
one-half of the surplus and not all of it. 

Whatever the correct amount may be, we know that many 
of the roads are earning largely in excess of the lawful re- 
turn. We know that based on present earnings and future 
prospects railroad stocks have risen in value in the past four 
months beyond all expectations. We know that the fair re- 
turn as fixed under the law by the commission at present is 
based, not on actual value but on book value, which may be 
taken generally as being in excess of actual value; so that the 
forty or the eighty millions subject to recapture as a surplus 
may not, and in all probability does not, represent the true 
amount that is subject to be returned. When the actual valua- 
tion of railroad property is ascertained, and the rates shall be 
fixed with that knowledge as a basis, I am confident that the 
commission will be able to reduce freight rates on the products 
of the farm, and the means of bringing forth these products 
from the earth, and that the removal of the discrimination and 
the penalty now involved in the payment of three separate fares 
by those who must travel long distances and at night will in no 
respect retard such relief to the farmer or to any other deserv- 
ing or suffering interest or industry in this Nation. [Ap- 
planse.] 

Let us do justice to all classes as opportupities are presented. 
This is an opportunity to do justice to a large portion of the 
traveling public. I shall grasp this opportunity to render to 
those whose calling and needs take them far from home the 
justice to which I believe they are entitled. When other op- 
portunities are presented to deal with other phases of trans- 
portation charges, I hope I may be equally zealous in trying to 
see that the same character of equal justice is meted out to all 
who need and deserve the protection of the Congress of the 
United States. [Applause.] 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman 
from Kentucky has expired. 

Mr. WOOD. Mr. Speaker, I yield the balance of my time to 
the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Winstow]. [Ap- 
plause.] 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Massuchu- 
setts is recognized for 15 minutes. 

Mr. WINSLOW. Mr. Speaker and Members of the House, 
as it fell to the lot of my associate from Kentucky [Mr. BARK- 
Ley] to be the last speaker on his side of this question, so it 
has fallen to me to be the last speaker on the other side. For 


obyious reasons I can not answer in kind his gymnastic pre- 
sentation of his speech. [Laughter and applause.] 

Based on what I have had an opportunity to learn, and be- 
lieve I bave learned, as to facts supported by figures in con- 
nection with this whole problem, I will give my good friend— 
and we always speak in a friendly way—more credit for 
handling figures than I would give a prestidigitator to pull a 
bunch of rabbits out of a thimble. He has done a won- 
derful job, but whether by accident or study I do not know, 
{Laughter.] 

If I had the time to answer accurately his easy statements, 
I think I could present the case more as it should be presented, 
but I have not that time. My colleague talked so fast and said 
so many things that I shall not be able in 15 minutes to more 
than approach his assertions. I have been happy to note that 
the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. Huppteston] has been 
credited with being in my fond embrace. I am glad of it; I 
am proud of it, and I say to my good friend from Kentucky 
[Mr. BARKLEY] that I would welcome him there under all cir- 
cumstances, but after hearing his speech I wish it to be known 
that I particularly do it on the proposition of “ Suffer little 
children to come unto me.” [Laughter and applause.] 

You may be interested to have an idea what some of us 
think, at all events what I think, of the history of this pro- 
posed legislation, I shall give you that idea to the best of my 
ability. 

After tracing the source I have long since been convinced 
that it was originated in the minds of men connected with the 
very honorable occupation known as that of the commercial 
traveler. It was originally presented through scores and 
seores of our fellow Members, who put in bills much to the 
same effect, through the instrnmentality of the United Com- 
mercial Travelers“ Association, of which, for many years, I 
have been a member, and my dues are all paid to date. Buta 
little care in looking into the problem, with reference to find- 
ing the real source, long ago convinced me, and I have never 
had oecasion to change my mind, that the whole body of com- 
mercial travelers is not vitally interested in this proposed legis- 
lation. It started, I believe, and with honorable intent, I 
think—I take no exception to it—among those commercial 
travelers who are known as travelers working entirely on com- 
mission. They are but a small part of the commercial travel- 
ing public which pays railroad fares and surcharges on account 
of Pullman travel. 

The correspondence which has come to our committee and 
the testimony and all the rest that would tend to give knowl- 
edge have failed to demonstrate that the traveling salesmen 
whose expenses are paid by their employers’ office care very 
much about it. They have stood by, like good fellows in the 
organization, and we do not blame them for that; but the main 
interest has been on the part of those who sell wholly on com- 
mission and who would get the whole benefit of the proposed 
legislation. There is not one of those all- commission traveling 
salesmen or any other salesmen—who would take the benefit 
of this surcharge for himself if he could get it, as all of us 
would—who would contend for a minute that by virtue of the 
removal of the surcharge he would quote his goods to any 
customer 1 cent below the schedule prices which would be 
charged if the surcharge remains. There will be no ad- 
vantage coming to the consuming public by virtue of the re- 
moval of the surcharge. So the demand for the removal of the 
surcharge, so far as the commercial travelers are concerned, 
comes mainly from the all-commission travelers and, to a small 
degree, from the houses which hire them. Those houses are 
not represented by any considerable number of letters or com- 
munications of any kind. But, on the contrary, large money 
business houses and organizations of business houses have pro- 
tested against the removal of the surcharge as being un- 
necessary, likely to disturb railway economics and likely more 
than that—and do not forget this, my friends—to disturb the 
condition and trend of business as it is going to-day, and it 
is not going up the ladder. If you will consult the business 
people of this country—the manufacturers, the merchants, the 
wholesalers, and the retailers—you will find that that fine 
paper spurt which was to come January 1 and continue on 
during the year has not materialized. 

The writers on economics and all employers of salesmen know 
that there has been a lull and that if there is a move at all 
it is receding rather than advancing. Under these conditions 
business men do not desire a great structure, like the rate 
structure, monkeyed with, and certainly not by people, such 
as ourselves, who do not know what they are doing. The very 
fact that 4 commissioners—if that is so, and it is no mat- 
ter whether it is or not—out of 11 vote one way and 2 
another, and four different ways, is an evidence that the 
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problem is a mighty complicated proposition. How can we— 
more brilliant, may be, personally than the members of the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission, if you please, but crowded with 
other work and obligations as we are—undertake each one to bea 
specialist and an analyst of figures in determining the economics 
entering into the railroad business better than the members on 
the Interstate Commerce Commission who do nothing else? 
We not only pay them to do such work, but we set them up by 
order of the Congress itself. If we do not like the way they 
are doing it, do let us not muss into one detail of the great 
big job they are engaged upon, but if they are not doing a good 
job let us get rid of them. Let us not have such controversy 
as we are haying on the floor as to whether this bill is for 
or against the rich or for the poor or against the poor. We 
want our rate making done as well as we can have it done, 
and if we are not getting it so done let us go to the foundation 
of it all and establish a new system and method of doing it, 

In the meantime here is the railroad institution. Some rail- 
roads are making more than some of us would like to have 
them. Far more are making less than we would like to have 
them. We must act on averages and not pick out one road here 
and say we will give you this rate and to another we will give 
you a different rate, and so on. On the average the roads are 
not making 5 per cent. If you take off this surcharge, you will 
reduce the earnings of some of the roads to a loss because their 
earnings are even now so small. You can take one road, for 
example, in New England—I do not speak of it because of 
pride of location, but to illustrate—the New York, New Haven 
& Hartford, which has been going through the very devil in 
respect of work and effort to hold together. They have gone 
from a state of making an annual deficit to a point where 
they made last year the magnificent sum of $3,000,000. That 
is all they made net, and out of that about $1,300,000 came 
from surcharges. If you take this surcharge off, you will 
reduce their earnings by that amount. 

The subject is too vast for any man to discuss fully in five 
minutes or five hours or five weeks, but to show the absurd 
extreme to which this proposition can be worked, if this law 
is removed, so said a witness before our committee, we might 
have this proposition come to pass, and he believed it wonld, 
and nobody has said that it would not, either in testimony 
before the committee or in debate on this floor. Given a young 
man with more money than he knows how to spend wisely, 
and there are those, or some absurd person who wants to be 
exclusive—this is an extreme case—if this law is modified as 
proposed here, that one person can go to the railroad office and 
buy one railroad fare from New York to Chicago—one fare, 
mind you—and can then go to the Pullman office and buy the 
whole Pullman car, 

Mr. BARKLEY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WINSLOW. If it is a personal question, of course 
I shall yield, but I can not enter Into an argument with the 
gentleman. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Does not the gentleman know you can not 
even buy a drawing room in a Pullman car without buying 
two railroad tickets? 

Mr. WINSLOW. 
no—one. 

Mr. BARKLEY. We are operating under this law. 

Mr. WINSLOW. I know we are, but we shall have to operate 
under a worse one, if We change it as proposed. 

That person with the one ticket, New York to Chicago, can 
buy the whole Pullman car to indulge his fancy, and he gets 
the whole car drawn from New York to Chicago by the rail- 
road company for the price of one fare; but the Pullman 
Co., under this remodified law, would get their full fare for 
25 people, and the railroads would have to drag the car the 
entire distance and there is no way to reimburse the railroad 
for a single other cent of expense under the law, if modified 
as proposed here to-day, 

We have a great country and I agree with my friend, the 
gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. Barxrey] that we should not 
talk about classes, but we should talk about the masses, and 
the masses are everybody. With eyerybody’in your mind and 
in your desire to do the right thing by the masses, what 
better can you do than to protect 96 per cent against the 
invasion of the 4 per cent. I do not understand that in looking 
after the masses you must expect that you are going to do 
it on a 100 per cent basis. 

There are a thonsand and one things that can be said on 
this matter. We bave, I believe, a good Interstate Commerce 
Commission. They have been appointed by Congress. We do 
not know their business to the extent of knowing enough to 
show that we would get into anything better than we have 
now if we changed the law. We find nobody representing the 


Now, yes; but under the proposed law, 


organizations of traveling people who travel for pleasure, no 
business organizations to speak of that hire salesmen, we 
have no representatives of agriculture, labor, or whatever you 
will coming to us and asking for this legislation; but only the 
appeal of a small portion of the commercial travelers, a high- 
grade body, but I think in this case misguided. [Applause.] 

The SPEAKER. The question is on receding from the 
insistence of the House. 

Mr. BARKLEY, Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr BARKLEY. As I understand it, on this motion those 
who favor the repeal of the surcharge would vote aye. 

The SPEAKER. Les, of course. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. BARKLEY) there were—ayes 67, noes 177. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Kentucky demands 
the yeas and nays. ; 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 124, nays 
255, not voting 52, as follows: 

[Roll No. 89] 


YEAS—124 
Abernethy Cooper, Wis. Kerr Ragon 
Allgood risp King Rainey 
Almon Cullen LaGuardia Raker 
Aswell Cummings Lampert Rankin 
Bankhead Davey Larsen, Ga, Reed, Ark, 
Barbour Davis, Tenn, zaro Reid, TU) 
Barkley Deal ee, Ga, Richards 
Beck Dickstein Logan Robsion, Ky, 
Bell Doughton tho Schafer 
Black, N. X. Drewry cClintice Schneider 
Bloom Driver MeDuffie Sears, Fla, 
Boles Fisher McKeown Sherwood 
Bowling Frear McLaughlin, Nebr. Sinclair 
Boylan Fulmer Mciteynolds Smithwick 
Brand, Ga, Gallivan McSwain Steagall 
Briggs Garrett, Tex, Martin Stedman 
Browne, Wis. Gasque Mead Stengle 
Browning Griffin Minshan Stephens 
Burdick Hammer Moore, Ga. Stevenson 
Byrnes, 8. C. Hastings Morehead Tague 
Byrns, Tenn Hayden Morrow Taylor, Tenn. 
Canfield Hill, Ala, Murphy Thomas, Ky, 
Carew Hooker O'Connell, N. Y. Tillman 
Celler Howard, Okla. O'Connor, La. Tucker 
Christopherson ull, Tenn, Oldfield Upshaw 
Clancy Jacobstein Oliver, Ala. Voigt 
Collier James Oliver, N. Y. Ward, N. C. 
Collins Jeffers Park, Ga. Wen ver 
Colton Johnson, Ky. Parks, Ark. Wilson, La. 
Connally, Tex. Johnson, Tex. Perlman Wingo 
Connery Keller Pou Wright 

NAYS—255 
Ackerman ope Humphreyg Mooney 
Aldrich Elliott Johnson, N. Dak. Moore, III. 
Allen Evans, Iowa Jobnson, Wash. Moore, Ohio 
Anderson Evans, Mont, Johnson, W. Va. Moore, Va. 
Andrew Fairchild Jones Moores, Ind. 
Anthony Fairfield Kearns Morgan 
Arnold Faust Kelly forin 
Ayres Favrot Kendall Morris 
Bacharach Fish ent Nelson, Me. 
Bacon Fitzgerald Ketcham Nelson, Wis. 
Beedy Fleetwood Kiess Netwon, Minn. 
Beers Poster Kincheloe Newton, Mo. 
Begg Fredericks Knutson Nolan 
Bixler Free Kopp (Connell, R. I. 
Black, Tex. Freeman Kurtz O'Connor, N. X. 
Bland French Kvale O'Sullivan 
Blanton Frothingham Lanbam Paige 
Box Fuller Lankford Parker 
Boyce Funk Larson, Minn, Patterson 
Brand, Ohio Gambrill Lea, Calif, 25 
Britten Gardner, Ind, Leach Perkins 
Brumm Garrett, Tenn, Leavitt Phillips 
Buchanan Geran Lehibach Porter 
Bulwinkle Gibson Lineberger Prall 
Burtness Gifford Linthicum Purnell 
Burton Gilbert Longworth Quayle 
Busby Goldsborough Lozier Quin 
Cable Graham Luce Ramseyer 
Campbell Green MeFadden Ransley 
Cannon Greenwood McKenzie Rathbone 
Carter Griest McLaughlin, Mich Rayburn 
Chindbiom Guyer McLeod Reece 
Clague Hadley McSweeney Reed, N. I. 
Clarke, N. Y. Hall MacGregor Robinson, Iowa 
Cleary” Hard MacLafferty Romjue 
Cole, Iowa Harrison Madden. Rouse 
Connolly, Pa. Hawes Magee, N. Y. Robey 
Cooper, ‘Ohio Hawley Magee, Pa. Sanders, Ind. 
Corning Hersey Major, III. Sanders, N. V. 
Cramton Hickey Major, Mo. Sanders, Tex. 
Crosser Hill, Md. Manlove Sandlin 
Crowther Hill, Wash. Mansfield Sears, Nebr. 
Dallinger loch Mapes Seger 
Darrow Holada Merritt Shallenberger 
Davis, Minn. Huddleston Michaelson Shreve 
Dempsey Hudson Michener Simmons 
Denison Hudspeth Miller, III. Sinnott 
Dickinson, Iowa Hull, Iowa Miller, Wash. Smith 
Dickinson, Mo. Hull, Morton D. Milligan Snell 
Dowell Hull, William E. Montague Soyder 
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Strong, Kans. Thomas, Okla. Vinson, Ga. liams, 
Strong, Pa. Thompson Vinson, K Iams, Mich, 
Sullivan Tilsen Wainwright Williams, Tex, 
Summers, Wash, Timberlake Ward, N. I. Williamson 
Sumners, Tex. Tincher Wason Wilson, Ind. 
Swank Tinkham Watkins Wilson, 
Sweet Treadway Watres Winslow 
Swing Tydin: atson Winter 
Bweope Under Wefald Wood 
ber Underwood Weller Woodruff 
Taylor, Colo. Vaile Welsh Woodrum 
aylor, W. Va. Vare Wertz Wyant 
emple Vestal White, Kans, Yates 
Thatcher Vincent, Mich. White, Me. 
NOT VOTING 52 
Berger Ragan Leatherwood Sabath 
Browne, N. J. Edmonds Lilly Salmon 
Buckley Fenn Lindsay Schall 
Butler Fulbright Lowrey Scott 
Hey Garber McNulty Sites 
Clark, Fla. Garner, Tex, Mills Speaks 
Cole, Ohio Glatfelter O'Brien Spearing 
Cook Haugen agi aT 7 gproul, III. 
Crol oward, Nebr, . Va. prenl, Kans. 
Č Jost Roach Stalker 
Dominick Kindred Rogers, Mass. Wolff 
yle Kung Rogers, N. H. Wurzbach 
rane Langley Rosenbloom 


So the motion to recede was rejected. 
The Clerk announced the following pairs: 
On this yote: 

Mr. Spearing (for) with Mr. Butler (against). 
General pairs: 


Mr. Roach with Mr. Dominick. 

Mr. Mills with Mr. Garner of Texas, 

Mr. Fenn with Mr. Cook. 

Mr. eee Mr. Browne of New Jersey. 
Len ood with Mr. Sites. 


Mr. Wurabach with Mr. Casey. 
Mr. Scott with Mr. Eagan. 
Mr. Reed of West Virginia with Mr. Fulbright. 
Mr. Cole of Ohio with Mr, Kunz. 
Garber with 


a Mr. Lowrey. 
Mr. Edmonds with Mr. Glatfelter, 

Mr, Haugen with Mr. Lozier. 

Mr. Speaks with Mr. Sabath. 

Mr. Schali with Mr. Buekley. 

Mr. Peavey with Mr. Doyle. 

The result was announced as above recorded. 

Mr. WOOD. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House insist on 
its disagreement. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPHAKER. The Clerk will report the next amend- 
ment in disagreement. i 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment No. 11, page 26 of the bill: “ Provided, That no part of 
this appropriation shall be used to pay the salary of any member of 
the United States Tariff Commission who shall participate in any pro- 
ceedings under said sections 315, 316, 317, and 318 of said act, ap- 
proved September 21, 1922, wherein he or any member of bis family 
has any special, direct, and pecuniary interest, or in respect to the 
subject matter of which he has acted as attorney, legislative agent, 
or special representative.“ 


Mr. WOOD. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House recede 
and concur with the following amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Mr. Woop moves that the House recede from its disagreement to the 


amendment of the Senate No. 11, and agree to the same with an | 


amendment, as follows: In lieu of the matter inserted by said amend- 
ment insert the following: “ Provided, That no part of this appropria- 
tion shall be used to pay the salary of any’ member of the United 
States Tarif Commission who shall hereafter participate in any pro- 
ceedings under sald sections 315, 316, 317, and 318 of said act, ap- 
proved September 21, 1922, wherein he or any member of his family 
has any special, direct, and pecuniary interest, or in which he has 
acted as attorney or special representative.” 


Mr. OLDFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I move to recede and concur 
in the Senate amendment. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Arkansas move to 
recede and concur in the Senate amendment. 

Mr. WOOD. I demand a division of the question. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Indiana demands a 
division of the question. The first question is on the motion 
to recede. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. OLDFIELD} there were 200 ayes and 6 noes. 

So the motion to recede was agreed to. 


The SPEAKER. The question now is on the motion of the 
gentleman from Indiana to concur with the amendment, which 
the Clerk has reported. 

The question was taken; and on a division there were 183 
ayes and 83 noes. -~ 

So the motion to concur with an amendment was agreed to. 


CONFERENCE REPORT ON DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA APPROPRIATION BILL 


Mr. DAVIS of Minnesota. Mr, Speaker, I call up the con- 
ference report on the bill (H. R. 12033) making appropriations 
for the District of Columbia and other activities chargeable in 
whole or in part against the revenues of said District for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1926, and for other purposes, 

The Clerk read the*conference report, as follows: 


CONFERENCE REPORT - 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on certain amendments of the Senate to the bill 
(H. R. 12033) making appropriations for the government of 
the District of Columbia and other activities chargeable in 
whole or in part against the reyenues of such District for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1926, and for other purposes, having 
met, after full and free conference, have been unable to agree, 

C. R. Davis, 
Frank H. Fung, 
W. A. AYRES, 
Managers on the part of the House, 
L. C. PHIPPS, 
W. L. Jones, 
L. HxIsLER BALL, 
1 Managers on the part of the Senate. 


Mr. DAVIS of Minnesota. Mr. Speaker, there are threa 
amendments in disagreement, and of them I might say that 
there is no controversy with respect to amendment numbered 
28, relating to the police force and the trafiic situation. On 
Tuesday the House further insisted upon its disagreement to 
the amendments of the Senate numbered 1, 28, and 46. The 
House at that time requested a further conference with the 
Senate on amendment numbered 1, and on a division the vote 
was 104 to 4, for further insistence. The Senate has not had 
more than a vive voce vote on this proposition. I move that 
the House further insist upon its disagreement to the three 
amendments which are in disagreement. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the motion of the gen- 
tleman from Minnesota that the House further insist on its 

| disagreement to the Senate amendment. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. DAVIS of Minnesota. Mr. Speaker, I move that the 
House ask for a further conference with the Senate and ask 
that the Speaker appoint the conferees. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER appointed the following conferees: Mr. 
Davis of Minnesota, Mr. FUNK, and Mr. AYRES. ; 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA TRAFFIC AOT 


Mr. ZIHLMAN. Mr. Speaker, I call up the conference re- 
port upon the bill (S. 4207) to provide for the registration of 
motor-vehicle traffic in the District of Columbia, increase the 
number of judges of the police court, and for other purposes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Maryland calls up a 
conference report, which the Clerk will report> 

The Clerk read the conference report. 


CONFERENCE REPORT 

The committee of conference on the disagreeing yotes of the 
| two Houses on the amendments of the House to the bill (S. 
| 4207) to provide for the regulation of motor-vehiele traffic in 
the District of Columbia, increase the number of judges of the 
police court, and for other purposes, having met, after full and 
free conference have agreed to recommend and do recommend 
to their respective Houses as follows: $ 

That the House recede from its amendments numbered 10, 
| 11, 12, 13, 15, 16, 17, 23, and 30. 
| That the Senate recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
| ments of the House numbered 1, 2, 3, 5, 6, 9, 14, 18, 19, 21, 22, 
| 24, 25, 26, 27, 28, and 31, and agree to the same. 
| Amendment numbered 4: That the Senate recede from its 
| disagreement to the amendment of the House numbered 4, and 
| agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In the sec- 
ond line of the matter proposed to be inserted by the House 
| amendment strike ont “Code of Law for the District of Colum- 

bia” and in lieu thereof insert “District of Columbia Code”; 
| and on page 10, line 16, of the Senate bill, strike out “7” and 
| in lieu thereof insert “8”; and on page 11, line 9, of the Sen- 

ate bill, strike out “6” and in lieu thereof insert “7”; and on 
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page 12, line 9, of the Senate bill, strike out “6” and in lieu 
thereof insert 7“; and on page 20, line 19, of the Senate bill, 
strike out “5” and in lieu thereof insert “6”; and the House 
agree to the same. : 

Amendment numbered 7: That the Senate recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the House numbered 7, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: On page 6, 
line 17, of the Senate bill, strike out “ chief ” and in lieu thereof 
insert “major and superintendent”; and the House agree to 
the same. 

Amendment numbered 8: That the Senate recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the House numbered 8, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
the matter proposed to be inserted by said amendment insert 
“which regulations shall remain in force until revoked by the 
director with the approval of the commissioners” and a 
comma; and the House agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 20: That the Senate recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the House numbered 20, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: On page 
12, line 16, of the Senate bill, after “hour,” insert “except 
in such outlying districts, and on such arterial highways, as 
the director may designate”; and the House agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 29: That the Senate recede from its 
disazreement to the amendment of the House numbered 29, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter proposed to be inserted by said amendment insert 
the following: 

“Sro. 14. For the purpose of expediting motor-vehicle traffic 
the director is authorized and directed to designate and estab- 
lish as arterial highways or boulevards such public highways 
as he deems advisable, to provide for the equipment of any 
such highway or boulevard with such traffic-control lights 
and other devices for the proper regulation of traffic thereon, 
as may be appropriated for by the Congress from time to time.” 

And the House agree to the same. 

F. N. ZinLXAN, 

E. W. GIBSON, 

Henry R. RATHBONE, 

Tuomas L. BLANTON, 

RALPH GILBERT, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


L. Hetster BALL, 

W. L. JONES, 

ARTHUR CAPPER, 

W. H. Kina, 

Morris SHEPPARD, 
Managers on the part of the Senate, 


STATEMENT 


The conferees agreed on the House amendment to provide 
for the changing of the cede relative to jury trials and the 
language as inserted by the House remains in the bill. 

The annual issuing of vehicle operators’ permits is retained 
in the bill. 

The speed limit established of 22 miles per hour is re- 
tained with the provision that the director of traffic may 
provide by regulation for a rate of speed in outlying districts 
and on arterial highways, which he is authorized and directed 
to establish. 

The change of penalty provided by the House amendments 
relative to tine and imprisonment for fleeing from scene of 
accident and driving under the influence of liquor is retained. 

In eases where the vehicle strikes or causes damage to 
another vehicle this is modified to conform to the Senate lan- 
guage and leaves same in the discretion of the court. 

The conferees agreed on the elimination of the section pro- 
yiding for the impounding of vehicles, and on the section 
relating to arterial highways or boulevards—the provisions of 
the House amendment designating certain streets and avenues 
as arterial highways is eliminated and the director is author- 
ized and directed to establish such highways. 

The Senate provision for 100 additional privates for the 
Metropolitan police force is retained. 

On minor amendments to the bill relating to the change 
in the hours of court, and an increased personnel for the 
police court, the House proyisions are retained. 

The other amendments are of a clerical nature. 

F. N. Zim ux, 

E. W. Greson, 

HENRY R. RATHBONE, 

THOMAS L. BLANTON, 

RALPH GILBERT, 
Managers on the part of the House, 


Mr. ZIHLMAN. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. Wrxco], 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Speaker, I rise simply to call attention 
to what I think is a very bad practice on the part of the House. 
That is, for the House to yield every time one Senator delivers 
an ultimatum to it. The joint committee agreed that we ought 
to have 300 additional traffic policemen. Everybody who 
studied the situation in the District agrees that we ought to 
have at least 200 additional policemen, but one Senator says, 
“You shall not have this traffic law, you shall not have any- 
thing, if you insist on over 100 policemen.” There are two 
things necessary to correct the traffic evil in the District of 
Columbia. One is to have enforcement by the courts of your 
law and the other is to have enough traffic policemen to appre- 
hend the violators and bring them into the court. With 125,000 
cars, With your large areas here to be policed, you are not 
going to have an efficient enforcement of this Jaw with an in- 
sufficient police force. This Congress is not to blame. One 
Senator is to blame, and the only blame that can attach to this 
House is that in order to get any legislation at all it permits 
one man to dictate to the entire Congress. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. BLANTON]. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, usually the gentleman from 
Arkansas [Mr. Winco] is correct, and I can say amen most of 
the time to what he says, As a general proposition concern- 
ing action taken by Senate conferees, his statement is correct, 
but in this particular instance he is misinformed. Your Honse 
conferees sat at the table just across from those five dis- 
tinguished Senators and we told them what kind of a bill the 
House wanted and we sat there until we got it. [Applause.] 
The House receded on 9 amendments and the Senate receded 
on 17 amendments. Whenever the distinguished gentleman 
from Arkansas can get five distinguished Senators to recede 
on 17 amendments I shall back him up on his conference re- 
port every time. 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. Certainly. 

Mr. WINGO, Does the gentleman mean to tell the House, 
then, that the House conferees without a fight just laid down 
and violated the instructions of this House? 

Mr. BLANTON. If the gentleman had been at that con- 
ference and had seen his tive House conferees sit at that table 
and fight those Senators for several hours for this bill he 
would find out that he is mistaken. We have brought you 
back one of the finest traffic codes that any city in the United 
States has. We stood pat on every material proposition on 
which the House voted. We have a traffic bill here that you 
will agree with. 

We have a traffic bill here that will stop the running over of 
little children; we have a traffic bill that will stop smoke 
screens; we have a traffic bill that will stop bootleggers run- 
ning over charwomen from the House Office Building and never 
being indicted for it; we have a traffic bill that will stop speed- 
ing motorists, if you please, running over a United States 
Senator at night and putting him in the hospital; we have got 
a traffic bill that will let the motorists understand they have 
rights on the street but at the same time make them under- 
stand that the pedestrians and others also have rights. We 
have got a splendid traffic bill, and I take off my hat to the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Illinois [Mr. RATHRONE], who has 
spent days and weeks in the study of this measure and who 
has helped this committee materially with his exceedingly 
good advice and his energy. I hope the House will adopt this 
report. [Applause.] 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. Mr. Speaker, I move the previous question 
on the conference report. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the confer- 
ence report. 

The conference report was agreed to. 


HOUR OF MEETING ON SUNDAY 


Mr. MORRIS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
when the House meets on Sunday next it meet at 2 o'clock. 
The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Kentucky asks unani- 
mous consent that when the House meets on Sunday it meet at 
2 o'clock. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair 
hears none. 
HOUR OF MEETING TO-MORROW 


Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that when the House adjourns to-night it adjourn to meet at 
10 o'clock to-morrow morning. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 
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lr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, the calendar is crowded and 
we ought to have a night session to-night. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none, and it is so ordered. 


PARTY REGULARITY 

Mr. BECK. I ask unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 
Chair hears none. 

Mr. BECK. Mr. Speaker, some few weeks ago the majority 
leader of the House, the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. LonewortH], 
and the chairman of the Republican congressional campaign 
committee, the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Woop], regaled 
the House with their definitions of what it means to be a Re- 
publican and instructed the membership of the House with a 
lecture on the duties of party loyalty. 

Like others who have ventured into uncharted seas, with no 
legal, political, or moral precedents to guide them, these gentle- 
men and others who haye spoken on the same theme have fallen 
into numerous contradictions and do not appear to agree even 
among themselves. They are at one, however, upon the propo- 
sition that no man can qualify as a Republican who did not 
vote for or give his active support in the recent campaign to 
the straight Republican ticket, including every candidate for 
the Senate or the House who happened to land on the Republi- 
can ticket, as well as Calvin Coolidge and Charles G. Dawes 
though the gentleman from Indiana reserved to himself the 
right to oppose Republican Members from Wisconsin. ‘The 
gentlemen also appear to be in agreement that sitting Mem- 
bers of this body, regularly nominated by the Republican voters 
of their districts in Republican primaries, and duly elected in 
the general election on the Republican ticket, should be shorn 
of whateyer rank to which they may have attained on com- 
mittees of the House through long service as Members of this 
body. 
Thee refrained thus long in commenting upon this remark- 
able ukase from gentlemen who assume to pass upon the 
eligibility of members of the Republican party because I 
wished to avoid any implication that I had any apology to 
offer for my energetic support of the La FOLLETTE-W HEELER 
Independent-Progressive ticket in the last campaign. I have 
no apologies to offer now, nor do I wish to be understood as 
assuming to speak for other Members of this House or for 
the recognized leader of the progressive movement. 

If I had the power to do so, I would not alter by one jot or 
title my record of consistent support in the last campaign 
and in this House of the progressive principles of government 
of which Roserrt M. La FOLLETTE has for a quarter of a cen- 
tury been the ablest and most courageous exponent. 

To the charge that I supported La FOLLETTE in the recent 
campaign and that I did everything I could to achieve his 
election and to defeat Calvin Cooldige and Charles G. Dawes 
I am proud to enter a plea of guilty and to accept without a 
whimper Whatever measures of “punishment” or “ discipline” 
may be thought meet, in the flush of victory, by the gentleman 
who sits in the White House and the gentlemen in this Chamber 
who choose to accept him as the keeper of their consciences. 

I will go further than that, If the gentleman from Ohio 
[Mr. LonewortH] and the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. 
Woop] are correct in their definitions of Republicans, and 
if the records they have made no matters of legislation in this 
body represent the standard to which I must adhere to gain 
their favor, then I am free to confess I am no Republican. 
Indeed, if it were necessary for me to adopt the political and 
economie views of these gentlemen, and to jump nimbly into 
line whenever they crack the party whip, and if I chose to 
accept them as fitting models for my conduct in and out of 
the House, it may be I might receive a fat Federal job as a 
reward for my perfidy, but the constituents whom I would 
betray would scourge me from my district as a traitor to 
every platform pledge I have ever made. 

While I challenge the right of any man to say to what party 
I or my constituents shall belong, while I regard the impudent 
effrontery of these old guard leaders in assuming to set them- 
selves up as judge over 600,000 voters of Wisconsin and their 
Representatives, and to nullify their action at the polls as 
incompatible with a system of representative government, 
while I question the legality and the political morality of this 
unprecedented proceeding, I arise for the purpose of discussing 
a different aspect of this question wholly apart from those 
which have been suggested. 

My resentment is directed not against the action of a few 
reactionary leaders in declining to inyite me to a Republican 
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[After a pause.] The 


caucus, which I have never attended in four years’ service in 
the House, but against certain false and prejudiced statements 
which have been made in reference to the State of Wisconsin 
and against the direct charges which have been made here that 
progressive Members of this House have conducted themselves 
us “renegades” and have by dishonest political maneuvers won 
office under false colors. 

Tue remarks of the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Woop] are 
particularly objectionable to me, not because I feel that pipings 
from every obscure corner can do aught to reflect upon the 
State of Wisconsin or upon the character of its Representatives 
in this House, but because I dislike to see printed in the rec- 
ords of the House, without a challenge, statements obviously 
inspired by ignorance and prejudice which it lies in my power 
to correct. It is only for the purpose of correcting that record 
and bringing it into line with fact and truth that I take any 
notice of the gentleman’s remarks, although as an evidence of 
the absurdities into which the gentleman's present activities 
will lead him, his speech is worthy, perhaps, of further con- 
sideration. 


The gentleman from Indiana, whose name and works will 
rest peacefully in obscurity when Rosert M. La FOLLETTE re- 
ceives the homage of unborn generations, makes the following 
reference to Wisconsin and to the senior Senator from my 
State: . 


I can remember a time when all the United States was wavering in 
the balance politically, and when uncertainty was felt with reference to 
the result of the election everywhere else, there was no uncertainty in 
Wisconsin. It was as solid as the Rock of Gibraltar in the Republican 
ranks. That was in the days of Matt Carpenter and John C. Spooner. 

The time came, however, when a new prophet entered Wisconsin, who 
was not content with the existing order of things. They had every- 
thing given them by the Creator to make one of the greatest States in 
the Union. But a new theory of political environment and enforcement 
was injected into its political being that seemed to find a majority 
for its support, and in consequence that State began to diverge from 
Republican principles, until finally it was no longer a Republican State. 
Nor was it a Democratic State. It was a one-man State. That State 
is still one of the great potential States of the Union, and whenever 
they get away from the vagaries to which they have submitted them- 
selves, and from under the spell of this false leader, it will again be 
one of the great States of the Union. 


Now, I am not informed if the gentleman from Indiana has 
ever read a line of Wisconsin history or graced the State at 
any time with his corporal presence. I assume he would not 
venture to make such a statement unless he had, in which 
case his meaning is perfectly clear. His statement will help 
the ple of Wisconsin and her neighboring States to form 
something like an accurate judgment of the present leadership 
of the Republican Party. For, in a quarter of a century, no 
candidate for a public» office in the great Northwest on any 
ticket, and particularly in Wisconsin, no matter how reaction- 
ary he may have been, has dared to come out into the open 
as the gentleman from Indiana has done, to advocate the 
return of those States to the corrupt and vicious political sys- 
tem to which he now beckons us. 

Perhaps the gentleman's views regarding Wisconsin have been 
warped somewhat by the fact that the Republican candidate 
whom he supported for Governor of Indiana in 1920 (because 
he believes in voting the ticket straight, but whom he should 
have denounced before the people as a crook) is now wearing 
stripes in the Federal penitentiary at Atlanta as a common 
thief. Perhaps his ecstasies on the floor of the House over the 
Steel Trust with its great nonunion shops at Gary, Ind., which 
he glorifies as a “corporation with a soul,” has blinded him to 
the more modest merits of other States. 

But even the gentleman's references to contemporary political 
events are erroneous. Rorert M. LA FOLLETTE became Governor 
of the State of Wisconsin in 1900, and in every national election 
except one through the 20 years up to the election of 1924, 
the people of Wisconsin gave their electoral votes to the Repub- 
lican candidate for President. While the State of the gentleman 
from Indiana was wavering in the balance and the State of 
the gentleman from Ohio was giving Woodrow Wilson the votes 
he needed to win the election of 1916, Wisconsin cast its vote 
for ROBERT M. La FOLLETTE for Senator and for Charles Evans 
Hughes for President in the same election. Had the influence 
and example of these two gentlemen been as potent for Repub- 
lican victory in their States as was the shining character of 
the “false leader” in Wisconsin, Hughes would have been 
elected by an ample electoral majority and President Wilson 
would neyer haye served a second term, $ 
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But the chief offense in the remarks of the gentleman from 
Indiana does not lie in their obvious inaccuracies and exag- 
gerations, but in the argument he has made that Wisconsin 
must return to the domination of corrupt railroad and lumber 
magnates, working through corrupt machine politicians, before 
she or her representatives will be recognized by the new leaders 
of the Republican party of Lincoln. 

In view of the gentleman's statement, it becomes necessary 
in the interests of accuracy and truth, to review briefly the 
changes which have taken place in Wisconsin under what the 
gentleman is pleased to characterize as the false leadership ™ 
of La FoLLETTE, and to sketch the corrupt system to which we 
are invited by the gentleman to return. 

Had La Forterre’s leadership appeared on the political 
horizon 50 years earlier the people of Wisconsin would still 
be in possession of their natural resources or their equivalent. 
The Federal Government ceded millions of acres of valuable 
agricultural and timbered lands to the State for the support of 
the common schools, the university, and the college of agri- 
culture. The State did likewise. The schools of our sister 
States had heritages of equal value and they preserved these 
heritages until to-day the income from them yields as high 
as $12,000,000 a year for the support of the schools. The 
“business men” in politics in Wisconsin succeeded in rob- 
bing our schools of these lands and timber until our income 
from that source is less than one-third of a million dollars. 
This means that the people of Wisconsin are paying about 
$12,000,000 a year in taxes as a tribute to the land and timber 
thieves of 1860 to 1890, and they will pay this tribute through 
ail time and eternity. 

And how did they manage it? Months and even years before 
a campaign opened these gentlemen with their satellites would 
gather in some hotel room, or in the rear of some saloon, or in 
a banker's private office, or in the oflice of some chamber of 
commerce and put up a Republican State ticket and legislative 
candidates in every district in the State. Then they would meet 
in some other room and do the same thing for the Demecrats. It 
would be understood by the bosses that the governor, for in- 
stance, was to get a certain rake-off on all of the ties bought 
along certain lines of railroads, or transportation concessions, or 
blocks of railroad stock, if he “ behaved himself.“ The State 
treasurer, as his share of the boodle, was to loan the State’s 
money and pocket the interest. Candidates for the legislature 
were to have their campaign expenses paid, and if the leaders 
“behaved themselves” and were “regular,” they were to 
have some fat appointive office; while the railroads and other 
bosses proceeded to loot the people of their lands and timber 
and other resources, and were free to charge what they pleased 
for their services and receive every other special privilegg they 
might desire. One of the special privileges the railroads se- 
cured was a law permitting them to tax themselves, a law 
under which they paid the enormous sum of $1,000 a year in 
taxes upon $1,000,000,000 worth of property and they made 
their boast that not a single law had been passed in Wisconsin 
in 80 years that had not been approved by them. Wisconsin 
was owned, body and soul, by these political pirates. That is 
one reason why I regret that Senator La Forterre was not born 
50 years sooner than he was and that he can not live 100 
years longer. The people would have saved their heritage 
and these perfectly “regular” political bosses would have 
landed in prison. As it was, most of them landed at Washing- 
ton to continue their plundering on a national scale. It took 
La Forrerre six years to break up this combination sufficiently 
to reach the governor’s office and one of the first things he did 
as governor was to give the people of Wisconsin a primary 
election law, under which these plunderers of the public have 
no more to say about who the servants of the people shall be, 
er what the laws of the State shall be, than the humblest 
citizen in overalls. 

As La FoLLETTE entered the State capitol by the front door, 
the corrupt but “regular” political bosses and the corporate 
masters they served made their exit by the rear. The piun- 
dering of the public ceased, though the meetings behind closed 
doors continued. These meetings were no longer held to 
divide up the loot but to denounce LA FOLLETTE as a most 
dangerous man, a Socialist, a red, a radical, a man that was 
ruining business, a man who “sought and is seeking the 
destruction of the very foundations upon which our govern- 
mental structure is based.” I quote these latter words from 
the speech which the gentleman from Ohio trotted up to New 
York and made January 10, and I want to say to him that 
he could not find a better place to go to make a speech of 
that kind than in the shadow of Wall Street. I invite him 
to make that speech in Wisconsin, where La Fotterre has 


increased his majorities from 25,000 votes to 325,000 on his 
record; and where not a single law which he placed upon 
the statute books has ever been repealed or declared unconsti- 
tutional, and where no man has dared to run for any impor- 
tant office in 20 years with any hope of being elected without 
announcing that he stands for the same principles of govern- 
ment La Fouterre stands for. La Fotietre gave to Wisconsin 
a railroad rate law that insured honest service and. saved 
the people of the State over $3,000,000 a year in rates. He 
gave the people a tax law that provided for the taxing of 
railroads and other utilities on an ad valorem basis the same 
as other property is taxed, and which increased the revenues 
of the State over $6,000,000 annually. He gave us a pure 
food law that has placed Wisconsin first in dairy preducts and 
canned goods, and has put an end to food adulteration, and 
is saving the people millions upon millions of dollars. He 
gave the people of the State the first workman's compensation 
act that went into effect in this country. This law is divert- 
ing over $5,000,000 annually into the pockets of injured work- 
men which used to flow into the coffers of insurance com- 
panies. He gave us insurance laws second to none anywhere 
in the United States, laws that are saving millions of dollars 
in premiums. He gave us a banking law that put a stop to 
3 and placed our State banking system upon a solid 
‘ooting. 

From the time La FoLLETTE began “undermining the very 
foundations of the government” of Wisconsin, from the time 
he began driving the political crooks out of the State govern- 
ment, the State began to prosper. During the last 20 years 
Wisconsin has had only 13 bank failures, and in only 4 of 
them did the depositors lose a single dollar. During those 
same 20 years Wisconsin has risen from fourth place in the 
United States in the value of its dairy products to first place. 
It has risen from fifteenth place to twelfth place in the value 
of its farm property. It has risen from eleventh place to 
second place in the value of its livestock. It has held its own 
in its manufacturing interests, and while manufacturers of 
other States are complaining of hard times, Wisconsin has 
added 2,000 new manufacturing establishments to its list dur- 
ing the last 10 years, and is still adding to that list at the 
rate of $35,000,000 a year. Wisconsin has the lowest tax rate 
of any of her sister States, and is one of only two States in 
the Union that has not a single dollar’s indebtedness. 

Since the adoption of the primary election law in Wisconsin 
over 20 years ago, giving the people themselves the right to 
name their own public officials, there has not been a single 
case of boodling off the State, not a single case of malfeasance 
in office has occurred, and I know of no case of official mis- 
conduct, except one appointed official who was sent to jail for 
stealing a few picks and shovels, some discarded furniture, 
and statute books, selling them and pocketing the money. But 
he had only recently come over from Indiana and had not 
been in Wisconsin long enough to get on to our ways of doing 
things. He had been a member of the legislature of the State 
of Indiana. 

Seeking the destruction of the foundations of our Govern- 
ment! If what we have done in Wisconsin has destroyed the 
very foundation of the government of that State, we have not 
yet discovered it. What we have done for Wisconsin is what 
we have been trying to have Congress and the administration 
do for the United States. If that will destroy the foundations 
of this Government, what has the gentleman to say about the 
Doheneys, the Daughertys, the Sinclairs, the army of Gov- 
ernment sleuths traveling around over the country framing 
innocent people, the Denbys, the Falls, the Forbes? 

What has he to say about Mr. Wood's Corporation with a 
soul” fraudulently withholding $27,000,000 in taxes from the 
Government, and what has he to say of a Cabinet officer, who 
holds his office illegally and who ‘s withholding $16,000,000 in 
taxes from the Government? What has he to say about the 
profiteers who made $38,000,000,000 in bloody profits during the 
war and who are continuing to make billions upon billions in 
profits off the people at a time when millions of people are 
throwing up their hands in despair and leaving the farms and 
moving into the cities? What has he to say about the fact 
that farmers facing these conditions are being told “the only 
help for the farmers is for them to help themselves"? What 
has he to say of a commission appointed by the President to 
recommend farm legisiation to Congress composed of a mana- 
ger of a milling company, a professor of agricultüral chem- 
istry, an agronomist, an editor, a president and founder of a 
life insurance company, the head of a rice growers’ associa- 
tion, a student of dry-land farming, and a man who farmed 
and taught school until he was 37 years old and then quit? 
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And what has he to say about the farm-relief legislation that 
has resulted from these ponderous conferences and commis- 
sions? * 

Undermine the foundations of government! How silly! 
And the gentleman’s expressed fear of my influencing the re- 
sult of a Republican caucus or being placed in a key posi- 
tion” to determ'ne the course of legislation, is equally ridicu- 


lous. .That is not what troubles him. He knows that my vote 
would not determine the speakership or any other result of 
the caucus. He knows, had I supported Coolidge for Presi- 
dent with the same degree of enthusiasm that he did, that so 
long as I continue to hold my present economic views, I would 
not be placed in any “key position” to determine legislation 
in the next Congress. That is not what troubles him in the 
least. A 

What he is doing represents an ill-conceived and misguided 
effort to lay the groundwork for the defeat of 10 Members of 
this House from Wisconsin, 1 from Minnesota, 1 from North 
Dakota, and the senior Senator from Wisconsin. He knows 
that a decree has gone out from certain corrupt business inter- 
ests that this must be done. He knows that these interests 
are determined that'no genuine agricultural relief bills shall be 
passed hereafter, and that no more impeachment proceedings 
shall be started in this House, or any voice of protest raised 
against public plunder. That is what troubles the gentleman 
and I invite him to come to Wisconsin and deliver his New 
York speech. If he will, I assure him he will be given a cour- 
teous welcome and an equally courteous adieu, but he will not 
make any votes by telling the people their Government has 
been undermined, 

The gentleman from Ohio may deceive himself, but he need 
not think he is deceiving anyone else. He knows that the 
political plunderers of this country are determined that no 
more of their crookedness shall be uncovered. He knows that 
without the publicity clause in the revenue act of 1924 tax 
dodging in high places would never have been revealed and that 
those tax dodgers are determined to have that clause repealed, 
and he knows he is going to vote for its repeal, although noth- 
ing was said about it before the election. He knows that the 
chief obstacle to the success of that and similar legislation is 
the Members of Congress from Wisconsin, and a few from 
other States. He knows that the decree has gone forth that 
these Members must be buried in political oblivion. He knows 
that Members of this House and the Senate and the “lame 
duck” representatives of these same big business interests 
have been holding conferences in Chicago and St. Paul with 
the reactionary forces of Wisconsin and bolters of every Re- 
publican ticket in that State for the last 20 years and that 
plans are being laid for again placing that State under the con- 
trol of corporate wealth. 

He knows that as a reward for this great service to the 
country, these obedient politicians are to have their campaign 
expenses paid, if they will but remain “ regular” and give their 
votes to the repeal of the publicity clause in the income-tax 
law, the passage of a ship subsidy bill, the looting of what 
little is left of our public domain, the maintenance of extor- 
tionate freight rates under the Esch-Cummins law, the further 
reduction of taxes on the rich and the placing of that burden 
upon the producers of wealth, the increase in the tariff on 
those things which the farmer buys and a reduction on what 
he sells. That is the price which has always been exacted by 
the monopoly system and it is the price that will be paid. 

Meanwhile, it is perfectly obvious to the common people of 

this country that Progressives of this House, who have exer- 
cised the rights of citizenship by entering the Republican 
primaries, who have been elected year after year as Republi- 
cans holding the precise views they hold now, and who have 
been recognized as Republicans under McKinley, Roosevelt, 
and even Taft and Harding, are now to be excluded from their 
committee assignments because it is known they will not serve 
as accomplices in putting through the reactionary program the 
great monopolies and corporations of this country demand in 
return for their campaign contributions and for the economic 
pressure they brought to bear upon the people to “elect 
Coolidge and Dawes or starve.” 
There is only one other feature of this matter to which I 
care to advert at this time. The charge has been made that in 
supporting Senator La Fotrerre for President, Members of 
this House were guilty of a species of treason to the party 
and that for many years such Members and Senator La For- 
LETTE himself have “used the Republican label” simply for 
the purpose of sneaking into public office. 

The fact of the matter is, and anyone familiar with Wiscon- 
sin politics knows it, that La Fotterre and the public men 


who entertain similar views on economic and political ques- 
tions could have been elected on any ticket in Wisconsin in 
the last quarter of a century, exactly as La FoLLETTE himself 
on an independent ticket carried the State in the 1924 election. 

But, it is asked, why have we continued to identify ourselves 
with the Republican Party? The best answer to that question 
is that no State in this Union has a better claim to the Re- 
publican label than the people of Wisconsin, for it was in 
Wisconsin in 1854 that a little band of farmers and other 
common folks—radicals if you wish—met in a convention, 
formed the Republican Party, gave it its name, and devoted 
themselves, under the leadership of Lincoln and Schurz and 
Seward, in waging uncompromising warfare against the slave 
system and for the rights of the common people. We have 
remained in the Republican Party for the simple reason that in 
Lincoln’s principles of free representative government, and in 
his denunciation of the Supreme Court for its subservience to a 
vicious economic system, and in the original principles of the 
party as fashioned in Wisconsin, we have found abundant war- 
rant for every principle of government we have advocated. 
If the Republican Party now is to become the mere servant of 
the monopoly system and of corporate wealth, if it is to stifle 
every voice which is raised in defense of the democratic 
principles of Lincoln, we are willing that you should hide the 
iniquities of Daugherty and Fall and Boss” Cox, of Cincin- 
nati, and Governor McCray, of Indiana, under the Republican 
label, and we shall be content to keep the faith with “ Boe” 
La Fotrerre und to defend the principles which made the 
party great. 

We expect to renew acquaintance with you gentlemen in the 
State of Wisconsin in the campaign of 1926. Doubtless letters 
will be written to Wisconsin Congressmen by Chairman BUTLER 
of the Republican National Committee along the line of his 
letter of August, 1924, asking Members of the congressional 
delegation who had been hooted down and howled at as Bol- 
sheviks“ at the Cleveland convention if they were ready to 
“cooperate” in their districts with a hard-boiled, stalwart 
committee composed of discredited Wisconsin politicians for 
the election of Coolidge and Dawes. 

Doubtless Mr. BUTLER will continue in that campaign to find 
congenial association with the gentleman who is now acting as 
chairman of that committee and who has served a term in a 
penal institution in Wisconsin for his violations of the law. 
Doubtless the gentleman from Indiana, who now prates of 
“regularity,” will again send thousands of dollars into Wis- 
consin, collected from privilege-seeking corporate interests, to 
defeat sitting Members of this House duly elected on the 
Republican ticket by their constituents. And when the cam- 
paign is over no doubt the President of the United States, with 
the cooperation of the junior Senator from Wisconsin, will 
duplicate his recent appointment of Ray J. Nye as prohibition 
director of Wisconsin by subverting the public service in order 
to reward the lame ducks " and the agents of corporate wealth 
who will fall by the wayside when they face the electorate. 

But when you gentlemen come into Wisconsin in 1926, as 
you came in 1924, make no mistake as to the character of the 
reception you will receive. You will have your “slush fund,” 
collected from the bankers of Wall Street and the tariff barons 
of Pennsylvania, Ohio, and Indiana, and you will expend it in 
the mistaken notion that Wisconsin's choice at the ballot box 
can be controlled by the use of money. You will have the 
cooperation of some of the bankers and factory owners of the 
State, who will tell the farmers and the wage earners that they 
must vote right” or starve. But we will welcome your 
dummy candidates with willing hands to their political graves. 
You gentlemen have presumed, in your arrogance, to vest in 
the Wall Street masters of this administration a power which 
rests, under a free government, in the sovereign people of 
Wisconsin. Upon the issue you have created we are ready to 
submit this question to the verdict of the people. 


PENDING WATERWAY LEGISLATION 


Mr. WILSON of Indiana. Mr, Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent to extend my remarks in the Record. by inserting a 
speech delivered at Evansville, Ind., before the convention of 
the Mississippi Valley Association, November 21, 1924. 


ADDRESS OF HON. WILLIAM E. WILSON, EVANSVILLE, IND., MEMBER OF 
CONGRESS, FIRST INDIANA CONGRESSIONAL DISTRICT, BEFORE THE CON- 
VENTION OF THE MISSISSIPPI VALLEY ASSOCIATION 


I am sure that all the people of this country would look upon this 
Tivers and harbors bill with open-eyed wonder if they had been privi- 
leged, as the members of the committee were, to sit and hear of the 
marvelous opportunities hidden away among the hills and valleys 
tapped by the great waterways of this country, 
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The bill provides for the completion within five years of approved 
river and harbor projects throughout the United States. It author- 
izes the construction, repair, and preservation of certain public works 
on rivers and harbors, and for other purposes. 

That the following works of improvement are hereby adopted and 
authorized, to be prosecuted under the direction of the Secretary of 
War and supervision of the Chief of Engineers, in accordance with 
the plans recommended in the reports hereinafter designated: Glen- 
cove Creek, N. ¥.; waterway connecting Gravesend Bay with Jamaica 
Bay, N. X.; Hudson River, N. X.; Flushing Bay and Creek, N. X.; 
Delaware River, between Philadelphia, Pa,, and Trenton, N. J.; Wi- 
mington Harbor, Del.; Salem River, N. J.; Cambridge Harber, Md.; 
Onancock River, Va.; Norfolk Harbor, Va.; channel to Newport News, 
Va,; inland waterway from Norfolk, Va., to Beaufort Inlet, N. C.; 
Shipyard Creek, S. C.; Fernandina Harbor, Fla.; Miami Harbor, Fla, ; 
Bayou La Batre, Ala.; the Louisiana & Texas Intracoastal Waterway 
from the Mississippi River at or near New Orleans, La., to Corpus 
Christi, Tex.; Buffalo Bayou, Tex.; Mississippi River at Nauvoo, III.; 
Mississippi River at Fort Madison, Iowa; the improvement of the 
Mississippi River from the mouth of the Ohio River to St. Louis, 
Mo.; the improvement of the Mississippi River from St. Louis, Mo., 
to Minneapolis, Minn.; the improvement of the Missouri River from 
its mouth to the upper end of Quindaro Bend; the improvement of 
the Ohio River from Pittsburgh to Cairo; Tennessee River from Dam 
No. 2 to Florence Bridge, Ala.; Green Bay Harbor and Fox River, 
Wis.; Muskegan Harbor, Mich.; Frankfort Harbor, Mich.; Great Sodus 
Bay Harbor, N. V.; Black Rock Channel and Tonawanda Harbor, 
N. V.; Los Angeles and Long Beach Harbors, Calif.; San Diego Har- 
bor, Calif.; Pelaluma Creek, Calif.; Siusalaw River, Oreg.; Columbia 
and lower Williamette Rivers below Vancouver, Wasb., and Portland, 
Oreg.; Deep River, Wash.; Port Orchard Bay, Wash.; Seattle Harbor, 
Wash.; Cowlitz River, Wash.; Hilo Harbor, Hawaii; Ponce Harbor, 
Porto Rico. 

This bill is in no way a political one. The members of the com- 
mittee voted almost unanimously for these measures. You will find 
that the improvements proposed in this bill reach from Jamaica Bay, 
N. X., in the East, to the Siuslaw River in Oregon in the West, 
from Frankfort Harbor, Mich., in the North, to the Intracoastal 
Waterway of Louisiana and Texas in the South, from Miami Bay, 
Fla., to the Harbor of Ponce, Porto Rico, and Hilo Bay, Hawaii, 
with the interior of the country taken care of by the improvement of 
the Mississippi, Tennessee, Ohio, Missouri, Cumberland, and many 
other rivers. Where there is an absolute need for improvement for 
the benefit of the whole people of the United States, regardless of 
the section of the country in which the project was located, there 
was immediate attention given to the evidence presented. So L hope 
that the Members of the House will look upon this bill with the 
same unbiased attitude; and, if, upon close scrutiny, they do not 
find fault with it, that they will aid us with their votes in trying 
to give the people of the whole country relief from some of the things 
that Congress is hoping to lift from their shoulders, 

Most of the opponents of a bill for the improvement of rivers and 
harbors are, I believe, Members of Congress whose districts do not 
lie immediately adjacent to a river or harbor, To such Members 
let me present the following illustration of the importance of water 
transportation. Out of the six counties I represent, four border the 
Ohio River. The city of Evansville, the largest shipping point in 
southern Indiana, is in one of them. Shippers and merchants of 
this first congressional district of Indiana during a period of 30 
months ending December 81, 1923, shipped 2,982 tons of freight via 
the Federal Barge Line, now operating in the lower Mississippi and 
Warrior Rivers. The saving in freight to these shippers under what 
an all-rail shipment would have cost was $3,877. On the other hand, 
shippers and merchants of the seventh district of Indiana, in which 
the city of Indianapolis is located, in the center of our State, dur- 
ing the same period shipped 15,235 tons of freight via the Federal 
Barge Line at a saving of $19,803. The shippers and merchants of 
the State of Indiana during the same period shipped via the barge 
line 64,820 tons of freight at a saving of $84,266 under the cost of 
an all-rail movement, 

The three congressional districts that are on the Ohio River shipped 
only 4,861 tons of freight with a saving of $6,320, while the 10 
districts not bordered by that waterway shipped 59,959 tons with a 
saving of $77,946. These figures illustrate a condition to be found 
not only in Indiana but also in many other States. Commerce on the 
Ohio River for the year 1923 totaled 8,280,520 tons of cargo, con- 
sisting of more than 70 different kinds of articles, coal, flour, fur- 
niture, gasoline, grain, groceries, livestock, lumber, metals, fron, steel, 
salt, ofl, sand, stone, railroad ties, ete., valued at $110,000,252.73 
and carried a distance of 708,302,798 ton-miles, according to the Ohio 
Valley Improvement Association. 

More than 80 per cent of the tonnage handled by the Federal Barge 
Line is joint rail and water business and originates at points not on 
the river. Over one-half of the population of the United States derives 
benefits and savings from this Government barge line. Among the 


many benefited I find the following States and the amounts saved: 
North Dakota, $690; South Dakota, $2,677; Nebraska, $88,557; Min- 
nesota, $37,969; Wisconsin, $72,170; Iowa, $124,842; Kansas, $5,896; 
Missouri, $763,110; Illinois, 384,171; Michigan, $17,650; Indiana, 
$84,266; Kentucky, $25,076; Tennessee, $207,086; New York, $312; 
Ohio, 847,934; Pennsylvania, $1,842; Georgia, $12,400; Florida, 
$13,505 ; Texas, $10,152; Arkansas, $23,240; and many more, 

A navigable river is just as long as the distance to the first sandbar. 

Congress throughout its many years of service has consistently 
and continuously insisted upen a progressive waterway policy; and 
it has refused to indorse projects until the United States Army engi- 
neers approved them. There is no money appropriated and spent by 
the Government that is safeguarded as carefully and from as many 
sources as money spent on the improvement of the rivers and harbors 
of this country. 

Almost 30,000 miles of navigable rivers spread out as a great net- 
work over all this wonderful land of ours; 16,000 miles are in the 
Mississippi Basin. If these rivers were completely improved and con- 
nected by inland and intracoastal canals and they, in turn, were con- 
nected with railways and improved highways, each unit would carry 
a much greater tonnage at a better profit to all carriers and undoubt- 
edly at a greater saving to the public. 

I contend that the greatest problem before the American people to- 
day is transportation. One can not argue with the traveling and 
shipping public about railways or waterways-as such, for they are not 
at all interested. That which they desire and demand is a system of 
cheaper transportation in order that they may be saved from bank- 
ruptcy that is liable to overwhelm them. The great Middle West 
needs help in the solution of its transportation problems. The 
farmers are imploring us for help in their distress. They do not want 
charity, but an outlet for their products. 

The transportation rates from the country elevator, where the 
farmer's wheat is marketed, to the great seaboard shipping points are 
too high. No matter how high or how low these rates may be the 
farmer pays the freight; so if these rates can be reduced, the farmer 
is benefited to the extent of the amount of that reduction. Reduce 
transportation by completing the inland waterway system which will 
give an outlet from the great wheat-producing States of the central, 
west, and northwestern part of our country directly to the Guif and 
to foreign markets at a great saving to the shipper. We must have 
cheap transportation to meet the competition of the wheat-produciag 
countries of the world. This competition is enormous. The railroads 
ean not safely reduce their freight rates because they can hardly 
make a profit on their investment with the rates now in force. 

The very best argument in favor of the improvement and use of 
these great waterways that silently but eternally go to waste at our 
feet, which do not require the laying of tracks, the right of way, the 
enormous expenditure for upkeep required by other methods of trans- 
portation, is the potentiality they possess of supplying a mode for 
moving great quantities of freight. 

You will understand what we are allowing to go to waste day by 
day when I tell you what is being accomplished by the few towboats 
and barges now in operation. One towboat with its fleet of barges, 
carrying enough to load 12 full freight trains of 50 cars apiece, each 
ear loaded to its 50,000 pounds capacity, makes the trip from St. 
Louis to New Orleans in six days. 

While at Memphis last November I saw two barges, one loaded with 
steel piping and the other with structural steel, that had made the 
trip from Pittsburgh to Memphis in 19 days. The barges were being 
unloaded at the million dollar water and rail terminal directly into 
the railroad cars, the piping to go to the oil fields of Oklahoma and 
Texas, the building steel to many points in Mississippi, Louisiana, 
and Texas. x 

If we are to develop our resources we must have good transporta- 
tion facilities; a twin-screw tunnel-type towboat can push barges 
carrying 7,000 tons of merchandise upstream and 15,000 tons down- 
stream. Quoting Mr. Theodore Brent, Federal manager of the Missis- 
sippi-Warrior service, Federal barge line: i 

“As for the time in transit it will be seen, both from the per- 
formance of the past year and the projected performance for the 
year 1924, that while barge service does not claim to compete 
with the manifest freights, which carry the high-class perishable 
freight on the railroads, neither is it slow. There has been com- 
piled a record of actual performance on some 500 cars most re- 
cently moving southland in joint rail and river service under 
through bills of lading, in connection with this line. We find 
that the average movement of these 500 cars on the rail portion 
of their journey was 2.80 miles per hour. These same cars moved 
in regular tows of the service, 2.48 miles per hour.” 

Quoting from President James E. Smith: 

“For 20 years the cities of the valley went separately to Con- 
gress, asking for waterway development, Local commercial rival- 
ries offered an easy mark for antagonists of water transportation 
to shoot at. Their target practice was good. 
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“Waterways got fair promises and in many instances wasteful, 
sectional, and disconnected construction. The people’s money was 
often wasted. Their waterways were delayed and discredited by the 
gleeful ‘pork barrelers’ and the foxy representatives of anti- 
waterway interests, 

“The problem was too big and too intricate for any local publie 
body, no matter how earnestly and honestly it tried to solve it. 
Waterway enemies were active in every locality.” 

To show the vastness of the problem let me cite a few of the things 
recently accomplished by Congress: 

Appropriations for Mississippi Valley watering improvement, 1923-24, 
$25,000,000 ; $12,000,000 secured during 1928-24 for Ohio River im- 
provement; $2,700,000 for Missouri River improvement; $2,600,000 for 
upper Mississippi improvement; $500,000 appropriation for the survey 
of the Tennessee River to prove ite possibilities for profitable navigation 
and power development. These surveys are now made by airplanes. 

The Rivers and Harbors Committee has unanimously approved legis- 
lation for the completion of all approved valley waterway projects 
within five years. The rivers and harbors project bill now pending 
provides for the inclusion of the intracoastal canal waterway, which 
will extend the Mississippi River from New Orleans across. Louisiana 
and Texas to Corpus Christi, a distance of 600 miles. 

By the standardization of locks and dams, the barges on the Federal 
Hnes and the 9-foot stage in the rivers, it will be possible for barges 
to traverse these different rivers for a distance of 3,000 miles. 


REFORESTATION 


Mr. MORROW. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp on the question of reforesta- 


tion. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. s 

Mr. MORROW. Mr, Speaker, our Nation, once with a wilder- 
ness of timber, where abounded animal life of all deseriptions ; 
where flowed swift rivers teeming with fish; where primitive 
man found his haunts and his food supply, has at last par- 
tially awakened from its wanton waste and destruction to 
realize that the major portions of its forests are gone; that the 
wild life that abounded in the wooded haunts is largely a thing 
of history; that the swift-flowing rivers that teemed with fish 
and wild fowl are gradually being filled up with the soil 
denuded from the farm land, on account of no longer receiving 
protection from the forests that so long preserved, protected, 
and builded it for man’s use, 

The Nation from this dream of waste has aroused itself and 
now desires to reforest and rebuild that which we have per- 
mitted and acquiesced in destroying. It is indeed both a 
worthy and a very necessary thought for the Nation to re- 
forest and replenish our fast-waning supply of timber not 
only for the real needs of the Nation in a future timber sup- 
ply but also in the protection of animal life and in the pro- 
tection of the soil for agriculture. 

National legislation has been enacted and an effort made 
for State cooperation in a plan for a systematic reforestation 
policy for the Nation. Cooperation with the national law, to 
the end that active reforestation should go on in the States, not 
alone on Government-controlled lands but also upon the private 
lands and State-controlled lands, and each State should co- 
operate by contributing toward the plan for reforestation. 

It is very clear to the thinking individual that in the proper 
handling of forest land each State can cooperate with the 
National Government in forestry and in each year having a 
surplus fund from the proper marketing of forest products, 
and at the same time, through reforestation, the State could 
be rebuilding its forests and protecting its water supply. 

It is readily coneeded by authorities who have kept tab of 
our timber in the United States that in 25 years’ period of time, 
at the present use of timber, we will see all our forests practi- 
cally wiped out. 

This is true largely now in the eastern portion of the United 
States, and the remnants of timber in the southern part will 
not last any great period of time; and the timber in the Rocky 
Mountain region, which to-day represents the remaining por- 
tion of our natural timber belt, will in less than one-half cen- 
tury be entirely cut away, unless this timber is replanted and 
protected under the most rigid forest supervision by Govern- 
ment and State control, Not only will timber alone be the 
great loss in the southwestern part of the United States, but 
timber that provides the great natural reservoir, that pro- 
tects the snows and rainfall, will have disappeared, and the soil 
from the mountain tops will be washed away, and instead of 
snows gradually melting in the heat of the summer there will 
be no snow to melt during the summer months. 

The mountains, which are the great source of the rivers, 
must be fed from the snows and the moisture protected in the 


mountain districts, Remove your timber and you remove this 
element of protection for your water supply and you change 
climatie conditions of the western plains of the United States. 

The great problem for solution is reforestation, and the 
Government laws and the State laws should work in unison 
along this line. 

There is absolute necessity for Government control of our 
forests and for a national policy of reforestation. In connec- 
tion with this, every State should have a policy of reforesta- 
tion. Another generation will see the depletion of the re- 
maining timber in the United States unless great effort is made 
to protect the remnant. 

Is is said that the State of Oregon contains one-fifth of all 
the standing timber of the Nation and that it is second in its 
annual output of timber, or 3,500,000,000 feet. This represents 
to the State $125,000,000 per year. Yet, if this State does not 
reforest, how long will this great industry last? In this prob- 
lem of reforestation, of cutting over timber tracts, the fire 
problem is the great problem to solve. The National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association estimates the loss of timber by 
forest fires in California, Washington, Oregon, Montana, and 
Idaho during the past year to be $4,250,000. Think of this 
destruction! At least 80 per cent of same preventable under 
proper supervision. 

I desire to insert herein an article written by Mr. G. H. 
Cook, of the district forest office at Albuquerque, N. Mex.: 


The proposition of making all forest land grow trees is of concern 
to every American citizen regardless of where he lives. 

American forests are being used by the industries or wasted by fire 
four times as fast as replacement takes place through annual growth. 

The forests face exhaustion unless idle lands fit only for the produc- 
tion of forests are put to work growing trees. The American people 
are in the position, as far as timber is concerned, of a young man 
whose father gave him a thousand dollars. He had a job that paid 
him a dollar a day, but it cost him $4 a day to live. It was only a 
question of time, and not hard to figure. 

With the forests the end is already in sight. Half of the virgin 
timber that is left in the United States is within the three Pacific 
Coast States of Washington, Oregon, and California. States that once 
had abundance of timber are actually in timber distress. They are 
hiring the railroads to bring them timber clear across the continent 
or the steamship companies to haul it by way of the Panama Canal. 
They are paying more for freight than the lumber costs at the mill 
and more than they used to pay for their lumber in the days of their 
wasting, 40 years ago. 

The people are entitled to the facts in order that economie interests 
may be safeguarded. Arizona and New Mexico still have extensive 
uncut forests, which will go a long ways toward warding off a sharp 
lumber scarcity in the Southwest, but a timber reservoir in one part 
of the country can not keep down prices of building materials if there 
is an insufficient supply elsewhere. High lumber costs In Chicago are 
directly reflected In the building costs of Prescott. 

Everybody pays when lumber land lies idle, regardless of where 
those timberlands are, The average haul on all forest. products has 
reached 500 miles, and the American people pay the freight. One 
freight car in every twelve on the American rallways Is engaged in 
hauling forest products to the places where they are used. Nearly 10 
per cent of the freight revenue of the railroads is derived from haul- 
ing forest products, and amounts to approximately three hundred 
million hard-earned American dollars in each year. 

Preserve the forests, but use the timber,” forestry officials claim, 
is the true spirit of conservation. Make potential forest lands grow 
trees.“ they suy, “and make them grow the trees as fast as industry 
and home building require the timber.” 


I also want to include herein a report from the district For- 
est Service offices of Arizona, New Mexico, and Colorado: 


THE NECESSITY OF REFORESTATION AND THIN PROTBCTION OF THD FOREST 
LANDS IN ARIZONA 


The general types of forest cover in Arizona are the same as New 
Mexico, The problem of replanting in Arizona, however, is a much 
smaller one. This is due to the fact that practically all of the timber- 
lands of the State are either under direct control of the Federal Gov- 
ernment or owned by the State, there being only 118,000 acres in 
private ownership. The State timberlands are also being handled 
by the Forest Service under a cooperative agreement in a similar 
Manner to other national forest ranges, the cost of administration 
being paid by the State. 

The acreage within the national forests to be replanted is also 
comparatively small, amounting to about 90,000 acres. 

The importance of keeping the timberlands of Arizona fully forested 
is extremely desirable. 

First, because the agricultural resources of the State, to a very 
large extent, are absolutely dependent for development on irrigation. 
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The streams from which the State is dependent for irrigation water 


fact that on many of these areas multitudes of seedlings of saw-timber 


have their sources within the forest types, hence, good forest cover is | species under an oyerstory of aspen or oak brush are coming in, 


very important as it serves to delay the melting of the snow and 
prevents excessive flow, washing away of the soil, and filling up the 
reservoirs with slit. 

Second, the forests are important to the State as a source of timber 
supply and is the basis of a very important lumber industry, This, 
however, will become more and more apparent as other forested regions 
are cut out and it becomes increasingly expensive to ship material into 
the State. If properly protected the mature timber of the State can be 
cut and utilized without endangering a continual productive forest and 
a permanent forest cover. 

Third, the forests are being used each year by a rapidly increasing 
number of recreationists, in which capacity they serve an exceedingly 
valuable function in the economic life of the State, 

The following table gives the areas of forested regions in Arizona 
and the approximate acreage of national forest lands which will need 
replanting: 


Area saw- 


timber | Areaofsaw- 
type either timber 
Status uncut or type in 
satisfac- need of 


vate 


1 No data available for Indian lands. 
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THE NECESSITY OF REFORESTATION AND THE PROTECTION OF THE FOREST 
LANDS IN NEW MEXICO 


There are two general types of forest cover in New Mexico. The 
first is known as the woodland type, and can be readily recognized by 
the short, scrubby stands composed of pinon and juniper in varying 
proportions. This type is of importance to many local communities as 
a source of supply for fence posts, fuel, and in some cases for wider 
use for mine props and timbers. It is of value also for watershed pro- 
tection purposes. Growth, however, is very slow because of the com- 
paratively unfavorable climatic conditions and the Forest Service has 
never considered it economically justifiable to attempt planting in 
this type. As a matter of fact, with reasonable protection, satis- 
factory restocking is secured naturally. 

The second and most important type for consideration is the saw- 
timber type. While occupying a smaller area than the woodland type, 
it is of greater importance commercially and because of its peculiarly 
favorable location on the headwaters of the important streams in New 
Mesico, it is especially important from a watershed protection point of 
view. Saw timber occurs, as a rule, above elevations of 7,000 feet, 
occasionally coming down to around 6,500 feet. 

Planting of young seedlings for the purpose of reestablishing 
forest conditions in New Mexico is considered practicable only within 
the saw timber type. Eren here climatic conditions make planting 
a more difficult and costly proceeding than it is in more favored 
forest regions such as the southern yellow pine and Paeifle Coast 
Douglas fir. However, the Forest Service, after several years of 
experimentation, has developed the necessary technique for planting 
in this type in the southwest so that success is assured. It is 
necessary, however, to grow seedlings for this purpose with a longer 
tap root and to take more care in the planting. This makes the 
planting expensive. On a commercial basis and figuring around 
1,000 transplants per acre, the cost will run about $15 per acre. 

It is a very fortunate thing that forests in this region will 
reestablish themselves naturally if given proper protection against 
fire, grazing, and if, where necessary, some of the larger trees are 
retained for seed. On the national forests not only are seed trees 
retained, but also the young, thrifty, rapidly growing timber, even 
though it may be of merchantable size, 

There are two kinds of areas in New Mexico within the saw timber 
type which do not at present carry satisfactory stands of timber or 
young growth. One kind is the result of repeated burns mostly of 
long standing independent of any cutting. 

These areas will be found at the higher elevations within the Santa 
Fe and Carson National Forests. Not all of these areas, however, 
are hopeless even without planting, A close examination reveals the 


which, given protection and time, will eventually make first-class for- 
ests. The second type of unsatisfactory areas are those which have 
been heavily ent over, and this cutting followed by one or more 
fires. This is the condition of a large portion of the areas cut in the 
early days of lumbering and is still more or less typical of some of the 
nonnational forest operations. There are many thousands of acres 
devastated in this way in the Zuni Mountain region. There is a simi- 
lar area in the Sacramento Mountains in the vicinity of Cloudcroft, 
The heart of this timber region just south of Cloudcroft is alienated 
land. The fire danger is great. So far most of the cutting has been 
followed by fire, which effectively destroys the young growth and pre- 
vents restocking. 

There are, therefore, within the State of New Mexico considerable 
areas which have been so heavily cut over and burned that they can 
not hope to restock satisfactorily, regardless of protection given them, 
unless they are planted. Comparatively accurate information as to 
these areas within the national forests has been secured, and if funds 
were avalaible it would be practicable to plant them. There are, how- 
ever, much greater areas outside the national forests which need 
planting, but unless such areas can be acquired by the Federal Gov- 
ernment, there would be no authority to plant them. The tabulation 
included hereafter gives an estimate of the area within the national 
forests which will require planting, and a rough estimate of the area 
outside the national forests. It should be explained that only land in 
a badly devastated condition which it is estimated will not restock 
naturally if given proper protection within 50 to 75 years is included, 
If it is desired to limit the necessary time to some shorter period, say 
30 years, the area to be planted would be very greatly increased. The 
heavy expense of planting, however, necessitates allowing a longer 
period for natural regeneration in the Southwest than would be justi- 
fied in some other regions. 

The following table shows the approximate forest area of the forested 
lands of the State and the acreage which needs replanting: 


Neto Merico 


105 Nod data available on the acreage of Indian or private timberlands which need 


Within the national forests it is estimated that the following acre- 
ages will eventually require replanting: 


Acres 
F/ A—T—T— scenes — 180, 000 
c ORE aE Te ESE eS eee ee 
DE ATER Soph sip cee ees me HEA a ek basin — 
c ae Riis ba peas pte atch SS tetera aiken Oa 
1 cc——T—T—T—TTTCTCTCTCTCTTTTT—TFT—TꝙT—T—T—F—T—T—T———. ee ae 


Tt will be noted that the largest areas requiring planting are within 
the Santa Fe and Carson National Forests, and these are chiefly found 
on the high mountain slopes, many of which include the head of im- 
portant irrigation streams. Such areas should be planted at the 
earliest possible date. 

The territory south of Clonderoft is regarded as the most important 
region in Otero and Lincoln Counties, from the forest viewpoint, need- 
ing planting. It is on the headwaters of a stream running eastward 
into the Pecos Valley. Unfortunately, the bulk of this land is privately 
owned, although it is located in the heart of the forest. Steps are now 
under way to secure this land by exchange for national forest purposes, 
and when this is done it will become especially important that a plant- 
ing program be entered into there. In a similar manner there are many 
thousands of acres of privately owned cut-over, devastated land in the 
Zuni Mountain region which is well adapted to planting. There is 
blocked out an area of upward to 100,000 acres which the Forest 
Service hopes to acquire through the medium of land exchange In the 
near future. Possibly 50 per cent of it would be in need of planting. 
As previously stated, the planting of such land must doubtless await 
acquisition by the Federal Government. 

As has already been indicated, it is doubtful whether there exists 
an economic justification of planting areas at the lower elevations 
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within the general woodland type. Because of the strategic location 
of the saw-timber areas. on the headwaters of streams and on the 
stecper slopes and because of the immense size of this job there, it is 
believed: the Government will do exceedingly well If the planting upon 
such areas is consummated, 

The comparatively high cost of planting in the Southwest has been 
previously referred to. In a general way the practice of forestry will 
be found expensive to the private owner of small timbered tracts. Many 
of the benefits: ef forests in this State are community benefits. inherent: 
in watershed protection and in maintaining a State supply of forest 
products, Under such conditions the argument for public ownership 
of forests is quite plain. 

It might further be stated that the Forest Service has been looking 
forward eagerly to the time when it would be possible to undertake an 
adequate planting program upon the devastated area within the national 
forests,, and with this in mind a report was prepared and forwarded 
to the Forester's office outlining the areas which need replanting. 


REFORPSTATION IN COLOBADO. 


The denuded land in Colorado Hes generally in the most produc- 
tive forest types im the State and is capable: of producing elose to 
5,000,000,000 feet of timber. This contrasts quite forcibly with the 
estimated present total stand of commercial timber in the national 
forests of this State of 2%,000,000,000 feet. The reason for this 
proportionate discrepancy in timber lies in the fact that the 
18,250,000 acres of national forest land contains a considerable 
percentage of land above timber line and other nonproducing areas, 
including the old burns. 

At the present time from 80 to 35 million feet of timber, having 
a stumpage value of from $90,000 to $100,000, is cut annually in the 
national forests of this State. This timber is in the finished form, 
as building material, ratiroad ties, mine props, excelsior, etc., and 
has a value of a million dollars to the operaters. Colorado is one 
of the few States that is cutting less timber than is actually pro- 
duced through growth im her forests, The manufacture of lumber 
is in its infancy, and the amount cam be greatly inereased without 
detriment to our forests, for the cutting is confined to the annual 
growth and is in the form of mature trees and thinnings to im- 
prove the stand. 

Colorado’s forests have even greater value in conserving water for 
the large irrigation interests and municipalities of the State. Water 
from the national forests. irrigntes 3.000, 000 acres of land in this 
State, valued at $300,000. 

Forests prevent the winter snows from melting during the first warm 
days of spring, The importance of this to Colorado is that irrigation 
water is insured throughout the entire summer instead of all the water 
rushing of im May and June. 

Forests also retard the flow of water in times of floods. During the 
Pueblo flood: in 1921 the flood waters from forested watersheds were 
retarded several days, and this gave the waters from the plains a 
chance to subside before the crest of the mountain waters occurred. 
This is Illustrated by the record of the inflew at Lake Cheesman, 
which is the source of Denver’s municipal water supply. On the day 
that Pueblo was. fleoded the inflow from the South Platte River was 
875 cubie feet per second, and the crest of the high water was not 
reached until four days. later, when. an inflow of 2,313 cuble feet per 
second was registered. 

The Forest Service realizes the need for covering all denuded moun- 
tain lands. with forests of merchantable timber, but with the limited 
funds available for reforestation only a small area can be planted an- 
nually, During the calendar year 1924, 1,744 acres of denuded land 
were planted in this State. This is the largest area that has ever been 
planted in one year. A Forest Service nursery is maintained at Monu- 
ment, which could raise sufficient trees to plant double the area if 
funds were available to do the work. 

Most of the reforestation in Colorado is confined. to planting de- 
nuded watersheds of municipalities, such as those of the cities of Colo- 
rado Springs, Denver, Trinidad, and Salida. 

In addition, the importance of the irrigation interests of this State 
are so great that some planting should by all means be done on the 
watersheds and streams which furnish water for our largest irrigation 
projects. During ordinary seasons large survivals of the trees. planted 
are secured, and the work can be done quite effectively in the rockiest 
country at a cost which is not unreasonable in view of the difficulties 
encountered. 

The average cost of planting an acre containing about 700 trees is 
ordinarily from $10 to $12. In view of the return which can be 
secured from the sale of the mature timber and the watershed-pro- 
tection value of these forested slopes this cost is very reasonable. 


In presenting my views, upon the vital question of reforesta- 
tion, to Congress and the readers of the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, 
my purpose is to emphasize the necessity of protecting the tim- 
ber of the Nation and to deal more directly with the three 


southwestern semiarid States, where the water supply and 
future development of these States depend very largely upon 
this forest protection. 

It is to this end that I have added the very complete report 
of the forest service in each State. It is to be desired that 
the legislatures of these States will enact such laws that will 
give complete cooperation between the State and National Gov- 
ernments in the protection of this vital property of the people. 

The importance of forest protection can be more readily 
grasped when we take into account that we are using our 
timber four times more rapidly than we are replenishing the 
same, and that the destruction by fire exceeds $16,000,000 
annually and when we realize that we have 81,000,000 acres 
of denuded land that must be reforested. The protection of 
the timber and regrowing of the same becomes a national 
problem of importance and equal to any problem that the Na- 
tion is confronted with at this time. 

I could take the different forest States and summarize the 
need for reforestation in each State; the problem is a vital 
one and Government and State laws should work in unison 
to solve this great problem. 

In coneluding I wish to insert herein a poem which appeared 
in Canadian Life and Resource (Montreal): 


THR RIVER'S. VINDICATION 
(By F. W. Nash) 


It's true I've gone on the war path 
I've smitten your cities and homes, 

I've cracked. the walls of your stately halls, 
I’ve threatened your spires and domes. 


I've spoiled your gardens and orchards, 
I've carried your bridges away, 

The loss is told in millions of gold; 
The indemnity you must pay. 


But had F not cause for anger? 
Was it not time to rebel? 

Go, ask of the springs that feed me; 
Their rock-ribbed heights can tell. 


Go to my mountain eradle, 
Go to my home and see, 
Louk ow my ruined forests 
And note what ye did to me, 


These were my silvan bowers, 
My beds of bracken and fern, 

The spots where I lte and rest me 
Ere to your valleys I turn. 


These you have plundered and wasted, 
You've chopped and burned and scarred, 

Till my home is left of verdure bereft, 
Bare and lifeless and charred. 


So L have gone on the war path; 
I've harried your lands with glee. 
Restore with eare my woodlands fair 
And Pl peacefully flow to the sea. 


NATIONAL POLICY FOR RIVER AND HARBOR PROJECTS 


Mr. NEWTON of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent to extend my remarks on the policy of river improve- 
ments. 

The SPHAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 

Mr. NEWTON of Missouri Mr. Speaker, I regret that it 
was felt necessary to strike out of the river and harbor bill 
the paragraph declaring it to be the poliey of Congress that 
the meritorious river and harbor projects: of the country should 
be completed within a period of five years. I also regret that 
this Congress has appropriated only $40,000,000 for the main- 
tenance and improvement of our rivers and harbors during 
the next fiscal year. This discussion is not intended as a 
post-mortem on the fate of rivers and harbers, for much has 
been accomplished at this session ef Congress. What E want 


to do is to call attention to some of the lessons to be drawn 
from what has happened and to suggest that my colleagues 
give this matter serious consideration during the approaching 
recess, with a view to adopting a more liberal policy toward 
these important public works at the next session of Congress. 
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As I reminded you while discussing the river and harbor 
appropriation item on January 3 last, the President in his 
message to Congress on December 3 said in part: 


Meantime our internal development should go on. Provision should 
be made for * * the opening up of our inland waterways to 
commerce.- * Such works are productive of wealth and in the 
long run tend to a reduction of the tax burden. 


Both the Republican and Democratic Parties, at their na- 
tional conventions last year, declared themselves to be strongly 
in favor of developing our waterways and of fostering and 
building up commerce thereon. 

It is pertinent to make inquiry as to what has caused Con- 
gress to translate these platform declarations in favor of river 
and harbor improvements, together with the President’s proc- 
lamation that such works are productive of wealth, into re- 
duced appropriations and an indefinite and dragging program 
for the carrying on of these public works, If it was the result 
of the demand for economy prevailing throughout the country, 
then I beg leave to protest that such a course is not economy 
but, on the contrary, is a wasteful and extravagant adminis- 
tration of the taxpayers’ money. 

We appropriated sufficient funds last year to enable the 
engineers to carry on improvement upon these public works at 
the rate of $2,752,582 per month. We appropriated sufficient 
funds to enable them to carry on improvement upon these 
works at the rate of $3,750,000 during each of the first five 
months of the current fiscal year, and yet in the face of the 
President's friendly declaration and in contradiction of the 
platform pledges of both the great political parties, our appro- 
priation this year will reduce these improvements to $1,729,869 
per month for the next fiscal year. 1 hold that such a course 
is wasteful and extravagant for the following reasons: 

First. It increases to the Government, and consequently to 
the taxpayer, the total ultimate cost of making these improve- 
ments. 

Second. It delays the full realization of our waterways and 
thereby extends the time during which the taxpayer must pay 
rail transportation rates where low water rates could be made 
available. 

Third. It extends the time during which an enormous in- 
vestment of the taxpayers’ money must lie idle because the 
projects upon which these vast expenditures have been made 
are not completed and made available for use. 

I beg leave to discuss the effect of our present system of pro- 
viding funds for river and harbor improvement and the re- 
sults of reduced appropriations. 

The finctuation from year to year under the present system 
ef appropriations and lack of a fixed definite policy results in 
a greatly increased cost to the Government. It has been demon- 
strated during the first five months of this year that there 
has been constructed and made available equipment for river 
and harbor improvement sufficient to carry on these works at 
the rate of $3,750,000 per month. This equipment is very ex- 
pensive to build and is of such a character that it can not be 
used for any other purpose. An appropriation such as that 
made by this Congress means that more than half of this equip- 
ment must remain idle next year, deteriorating and depreciat- 
ing in value and yielding no return upon the vast investment. 
It matters little whether this equipment belongs to the Gov- 
ernment or to individual contractors. The fact that it must 
remain idle results in additional cost to the Government either 
through interest in depreciation on its own plant or through 
additional charges which contractors must collect to make 
good the losses from these same causes upon their private 
plant. 

Furthermore, trained personnel must be laid off and new 
personnel must be trained when work is again resumed on a 
larger scale. Then, too, economies due to larger and more 
efficient equipment are rendered unlikely, since no one will 
feel justified in investing in the larger and more efficient equip- 
ment with the prospect that Congress may prevent its working 
continuously by reducing appropriations for river and harbor 
improvement. In other words, our present system of fluctuat- 
ing and irregular appropriations from year to year, which 
gives no guaranty of the continuous use of plant and equip- 
ment, makes it necessary for contractors in bidding upon river 
and harbor works to charge the Government for the total cost 
of the equipment used as an item of expense in carrying out 
each and every separate contract. 

If we had a fixed policy prescribing definite and adequate 
funds from year to year for river and harbor work, thus giving 
the contractors of the country an assurance that their equip- 
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ment, once constructed, would be given continuous employment 
until our adopted projects are completed, then these contractors 
could figure their bids much lower, resulting in a great saving 
to the Government. The action of this Congress in failing to 
maintain the rate of construction heretofore established, by 
refusing to make an adequate appropriation for next year, and 
its failure to fix a definite policy as to the rate at which this 
work shall be carried on, is a forceful illustration of the urgent 
need of establishing a definite policy for the financing of river 
and harbor improvements. 

Another example of the wasteful and uneconomical effect of 
the present fluctuating and uncertain policy of appropriations 
is the delay which they cause in the completion and utilization 
of our river and harbor projects. We have in the Mississippi 
River Valley adopted waterway projects consisting of the Missis- 
sippi from Minneapolis to the Gulf, of the Missouri from Kan- 
sas City to its mouth, of the Ohio from Pittsburgh to Cairo, with 
some of its tributaries. These projects comprise a connected 
waterway system 6,520 miles in length, penetrating the greatest 
productive area in the world, and an area where the need of fa- 
cilities for cheaper transportation is imperative. We have al- 
ready invested in these projects $174,000,000. Seventy million 
dollars more will complete them and make them ready for use, 
and yet we are losing and will continue to lose the interest upon 
this enormous investment until the projects constituting the 
system are completed. The shallowest place in a river consti- 
tutes the limiting factor in its use. A river with one sand bar 
over which normal traffic can not pass is similar to a trans- 
continental railroad with neither bridge nor ferry across the 
Mississippi. 


The Mississippi Barge Line, operated by the War Depart- 
ment between St. Louis and New Orleans, has earned a profit 
to the Government every month during which it had an open 
channel, but because of the incompleted sections of this river 
there are points at which the river spreads out more than a 
mile wide, and at these points sand bars appear in the low- 
water season, 

In the months of September, October, and November, 1922, 
the Mississippi Barge Line, because of sand bars totaling 
altogether less than 5 miles in length in this 1,140 miles of 
river, lost $472,880.11. In September, October, and November, 
1923, with a total of obstructing sand bars less than 5 miles 
in length, the barge line lost $208,512.61. In October, Novem- 
ber, and December, 1924, with a total of less than 5 miles of 
obstructing sand bars in this entire stretch of the river, the 
barge line lost $148,875.88. The barge line made a handsome 
profit during each and every other month of these respective 
years and would have made a profit every month in the year 
me it not been for these unimproved stretches in this great 

ver. 


The uncompleted condition of the Ohio River, on which more 
than $65,000,000 has been expended, prevents the full utiliza- 
tion not only of the Ohio but also of the Mississippi, into which 
it flows, and would limit the traffic on the Missouri and Ten- 
nessee Rivers, even if these rivers were completed. The full 
utilization of any waterway project depends upon the comple- 
tion of the system of which it is a part. 

We have already invested in the improvement of our rivers 
and harbors—omitting maintenance—over $800,000,000, and a 
very large part of this investment is unproductive because the 
works are not completed. The taxpayer is losing the cost of 
maintenance, the interest upon this enormous investment, and 
the blessings which cheap water transportation will bring, and 
this wasteful and uneconomical condition will continue until 
these projects are completed and placed into use, and the 
sooner they are completed the greater the economy, and the 
longer they are delayed the more extravagant the waste. I 
beg leave to protest most vigorously against the doctrine that 
tax reduction and a vigorous prosecution of river and harbor 
improvements are not compatible. As President Coolidge has 
said, river and harbor improvements “tend to a reduction of 
the tax burden.” 

That it is the intention of Congress and of the administra- 
tion to complete these projects there can be no question. We 
have expended and are continuing to expend annually millions 
of dollars toward the construction of these works. The only 
question over which there is any issue is the progress at which 
these improvements shall be made. The President, on January 
17, 1925, wrote a letter to Senator Jones, chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Commerce of the Senate, transmitting a letter writ- 
ten by General Lord, Director of the Budget, protesting against 
the policy declared in the rivers and harbors bill for a com- 
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pletion of these works within a period of five years. It was 
made evident in those letters that the Bureau of the Budget 
opposes appropriations for river and harbor improvement in 
excess of $40,000,000 per annum, 

The engineers of the War Department, in their testimony be- 
fore committees of Congress, have estimated that $220,000,000 
will complete all of our meritorious river and harbor projects, 
including those adopted in the recent river and harbor bill. 
Experience has shown that it costs approximately $15,000,000 
a year to maintain the work already done, and inasmuch as 
the cost of maintenance is proportionately reduced as a project 
nears completion, it-is estimated by the engineers that $15,- 
000,000 per annum will maintain all the river and harbor works 
of the country after they are finally completed. If the Bureau 
of the Budget adheres to its present estimate for river and har- 
bor works, and Congress follows its recommendations by ap- 
propriating only $40,000,000 per annum, then, after deducting 
for maintenance, we will have available only $25,000,000 an- 
nually for improvements. At this rate we can complete the 
river and harbor projects already adopted within a period of 
approximately 10 years, but during that time we will have ex- 
pended $150,000,000 for maintenance on projects most of 
which can not be utilized because not completed, and during 
such period the country will have lost millions of dollars upon 
an enormous investment because it can not be utilized, while 
the commerce of the country will continue to be deprived of the 
blessings of cheap water transportation. 

Is it not better business and better economy, inasmuch as it 
can not be questioned that it is the fixed policy of the country 
to complete these projects, to complete them within a period 
of five years and thereby save $75,000,000 upon maintenance 
by making the enormous investment productive, save millions 
upon the investment by making it active, and bring untold 
ecommerce to the country by making cheap water transporta- 
tion available? acs 

We are given assurance that there will be a surplus of 
§370,000,000 in the Treasury at the end of the next fiscal 
year. Would it not be good business and in the interest 
of economy to take some of this surplus with which to hasten 
the completion of these great projects in order that the enor- 
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during year 


$60, 000,000 | 82, 700, 000 $2, 700,000 | $16, 000,000 | 818, 700, 000 
110, 000, 000 4, 950, 000 4,950,000 | 10, 000, 000 20, 950, 000 
150, 000, 000 6, 750, 000 6, 750,000 | 10, 000, 000 22, 750, 000 
190, 000, 000 8, 550, 000 8, 550,000 16, 000, 000 24, 550, 000 
220, 000, 000 9, 900, 000 9,900,000 ] 16, 000, 000 25, 900, 009 
220, 000, 000 9, 900, 000 9,900,000 | 16, 000, 000 25, 900, 000 
220, 000, 000 9, 900, 000 9, 900, 000 16, 000, 000 25, 900, 000 
220, 000, 000 9, 900, 000 9, 900,000 | 1, 000, 000 25, 900, 000 
220, 000, 000 9, 900, 000 9, 900,000 | 16, 000, 000 25, 900, 000 
220, 000, 000 9, 900, 000 9, 900, 000 16, 000, 000 25, 900, 000 
220, 000, 000 9, 900, 000 20, 900, 000 | 16, 000, 000 36, 900, 000 
209, 600, 000 9, 405, 000 20, 405, 000 ] 16, 000, 000 30, 405, 000 
198, 000, 000 8,910, 000 19, 910, 000 16, 000, 000 35, 910, 000 
187, 000, 000 8, 415, 000 19, 415, 000 16, 000, 000 35, 415, 000 
176, 000, 000 7, 920, 000 18, 920, 000 16, 000, 000 34, 920, 000 
165, 000, 000 7, 425, 000 18, 425, 000 16, 000, 000 34, 425, 009 
154, 000, 000 6, 930, 000 17, 930, 000 16, 000, 000 83, 930, 000 
143, 000, 000 6, 435, 000 17, 435, 000 16, 000, 000 33, 435, 000 
132, 000, 000 5, 940, 000 16, 940,000 | 10, 000, 000 82, 940, 000 
121, 000, 000 5, 445, 000 16, 445, 000 16, 000, 000 32, 445, 000 
110, 000, 000 4, 950, 000 15, 950, 000 16, 000, 000 31, 950, 000 
99, 000, 000 4, 455, 000 15, 455, 000 16, 000, 000 31, 455, 000 
88, 000, 000 3, 960, 000 14, 960, 000 16, 000, 000 80, 960, 000 
77, 000, 000 8, 465, 000 14, 465, 000 16, 000, 000 80, 465, 000 
66, 000, 000 2, 970, 000 13, 970, 000 16, 000, 000 29, 970, 000 
55, 000, 000 2, 475, 000 13, 475, 000 | 16, 000, 000 29, 475, 000 
44, 000, 000 1, 980, 000 12, 980, 000 16, 000, 000 28, 980, 000 
33, 000, 000 1. 485, 000 12, 485, 000 16, 000, 000 28, 485, 000 
22, 000, 000 990, 000 11, 990, 000 16, 000, 000 27, 990, 000 
11, 000, 000 495, 000 11, 495, 000 16, 000, 000 27, 495, 000 

16, 000, 000 16, 000, 000 


mous investment therein may become productive and in order 
that the enormous loss, which the country is now suffering 
because it can not use these works, may be terminated? 

The improvement of rivers and harbors is essentially a busi- 
ness proposition and should be treated as such, The Govern- 
ment assumes exclusive jurisdiction over all our navigable 
waters primarily as a matter of national defense, but has 
never provided for their improvement in a businesslike way. 
If the desire to reduce appropriations is so imperative, why 
not provide funds for the improvement of our rivers and har- 
bors as a business man or corporation would provide such 
funds for financing the extensions or improvements of a 
business plant? If it is so necessary to reduce appropriations 
at this time, why not issue some form of bonds or security 
with which to raise the necessary funds and pay them off 
over a period of years? Why not pass the Porter bill (H. R. 
9730), which will raise the revenue necessary to complete 
these projects and at the same time will permit a reduction in 
the annual appropriations for river and harbor work? 

There are various reasons for this procedure, but the. funda- 
mental one is that it permits the prompt utilization of the im- 
provements and postpones the necessity of paying for them until 
the benefits from their use are being realized. The benefits of 
lower cost of transportation and reduced losses from congestion 
at critical points will result not only in a direct saving to the 
shipper but also in an increase in prosperity which the freer 
and cheaper circulation of commodities will produce. This 
means that there will be more money available with which to 
pay these improvements after they are completed and in use. 
Moreover, to make funds available when and as needed will 
produce economies in construction and in the reduction of dam- 
age to the partially completed work, which will show an enor- 
mous saving to the Government. 

I beg leave to present a tabulation which shows how by 
means of a bond issue, as proposed in the Porter Dill, all the 
meritorious river and harbor projects of the United States and 
its territories can be completed within a period of 5 years 
and put into use and paid for in a period of 30 years, with 
5 7 appropriations ranging from $36,000,000 down to $16,- 


2 


standing 


1 


This tabulation has been calculated upon an interest rate 
of 4½ per cent per annum. The Treasury is actually borrow- 
ing money at a very much lower rate, and unquestionably 
bonds for this purpose would sell at a lower rate of interest, 
thereby reducing the charges below the figures which I have 
just given. 

The annual appropriations for rivers and harbors during 
the past five years have ranged from $37,500,000 to $56,500,000, 
If we adopt the method of financing which I have just pro- 
posed, our river and harbor projects will be completed and 
placed into use within a period of five years, while our appro- 


are to run will average only $25,543,333 per annum. It will 
also make it possible for future taxpayers who will derive the 
full benefits from these improvements to share in the cost of 
providing them. 

As a basis for discussion I beg leave to insert a financial sum- 
mary of river and harbor improvements made up from figures 


taken from the Annual Report of the Chief of Engineers of the 


United States Army, 1924, which shows the total cost of vari- 
ous classes of river and harbor improvement from the founda- 
tion of the Government down to the present time. 
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Financial. summary of river and Marbor improvements. 


Unexpended Outstanding 
Class of balance 9 
en July 1, 1% July 1. 1924 
$10, 093, 940. 74 
S 2 S71, 830.97 
209, 144, 680.38 5, 951, 829. 10 
47, 202, 678. 157, 065, 20 
22, 630, 831. 00 
1, 004, 000. 42 
for 
year 1923 
e 236, 000, 000 
30, 000, 000 
Principal.rivers. S 3,050 476 15 77000, 000 
Bincoridary tities SNOEDE AESA A 514, 883. 61 10 000, 000 
Total : 13, 698, 723. 36 442, 000, 000 
ae Head of Pamen e e appropriation ‘a 
—— by the Missisippi ver Commission) —302, 766. 05 7, 904, 450 
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Norx.—Tonnages given. are approximations, after eliminating all known duplications. The total of the tonnages shown for each individual project amounts to 


1,088, 120,217 tons. 


In this tabulation all of the river and harbor projects now 
under way and those contained in the river and harbor bill 
recently passed are classified into five groups. The classifica- 
tion. of these groups is not clear-cut, and rigid, as there are 
many. projects which might be eonsidered as belonging to 
either of two. classes, For instance, many rivers are in their 
nature practically seacoast harbors, being used. for little else 
than shipping which proceeds to sea; such rivers have been 
classified as harbors rather than as rivers. Because of the 
more or less arbitrary nature of the classification of some of 
these projects, and the difficulty of correctly eliminating dupli- 
cations in the report of commerce carried, absolute accuracy 
in the tonnage for the different classes is not obtainable. After 
consultation with the engineers of the War Department, how- 
ever, the figures given. are believed to be very nearly accurate, 
and certainly give a fair and unbiased idea of the-relative mag- 
nitude of this commeree. 

It will be noted that the total amount expended, as shown 
in the tabulation, is less than the amount given in the report 
of the Chief of Engineers of the United States Army for 1924 
as the total appropriations to date, This is due not only to 
the unexpended balance but also to the fact that his figure 
includes appropriations fer flood control, Mississippi River; 
flood control, Sacramento River ; operations and care of canals; 
removal of sunken vessels; maintenance and operation of 
dams (under the water power act) ; California Débris Com- 
mission; prevention of deposits in New York Harbor; exami- 
nations, surveys, and contingencies, as well as for certain proj- 
ects which under authorization of Congress have been aban- 
doned and dropped from the report of the Chief of Engineers. 
These have all been omitted from the tabulation, giving only 
current improvement projects as shown in the report of the 
Chief of Engineers. z 

It will also be noted that the improvement of the Mississippi 
River from Cairo, Ill, to the Head of the Passes in Louisiana 
is provided for by separate appropriation intended chiefly for 
flood control and administered by the Mississippi River Com- 
mission, and is, therefore, set out separately from the other 


figures. 

From the financial summary the total investment in new 
work to June 30, 1924, including money expended for flood 
control by the Mississippi River Commission, amounts to 
$808,722,321.78; adding to this the unexpended balance as of 
that date and the estimated additional amount required to 
complete all projects, gives a total probable investment in river 
and harbor improvements, when completed; of $1,086,513,498.51. 
Interest on this investment at 5 per cent amounts te $54,825,- 
674.02 per year. Adding to this figure $16,866,275 for annual 


maintenance charges, plus an estimated $2,590,000 for mainte- 
nance of Mississippi River, under the commission, gives a tetal 
annual carrying charge upon all projects, when completed, of 


$73,691,949.92. Dividing this by the tonnage carried by our 


waterways, 442,000,000 tons, shows an overhead of only 163 
cents per ton of freight new transported. 

These figures are ultraconservative all the way through. In 
the first place, interest is figured at 5 per cent, whereas the 
Government is actually berrowing money at much lower rates 
and the tonnage used is the total arrived at after eliminating 
all known duplications. In considering any individual project 
the total tonnage using that project would be considered, re- 
gardless of how many other projects might be used by the 
same tonnage or any part of it. By analogy it would seem only 
fair and reasonable in considering all river and harbor projects 
to consider the total of tonnages reported for each project. I 
believe that in most cases we would be thoroughly justified in 
following this procedure, but as there are some cases where 
this would not be fair, I have preferred to take the extremely 
eonservative stand of eliminating all duplications. 

‘Actual savings from water transportation. for comparison 
with the charge per ton of freight developed are difficult to 
secure In such form as to make accurate comparisons possible. 
It is possible, however, to show individual cases which suf- 
ficiently indicate the amount of such savings. For instance, 
the greater part of the traffic on the Great Lakes consists of 
three bulk commodities—ore, coal, and grain—totaling some- 
where in the neighborhood of 90,000,000 tons per annum. The 
average length of haul on this tonnage is approximately 900 
miles, usually from the head of Lake Superior or Lake Michi- 
gan to Lake Erie ports, averaging approximately the middle of 
Lake Erie. This means over 80,000,000,000 ton-miles per year. 
The average Lake rate is 1 mill per ton-mile, while the average 
rail rate throughout the country is 10% mills per ton-mile. If 
we assume even the ridiculously small figure of 1 mill per ton, 
the mile saving on this commerce due to water transportation, 
the annual saving amounts to $80,000,000 per year, or more 
than sufficient to justify the entire river and harbor program 
of the country. 

Consider the Monongahela River, where some 23,000,000 tons. 
of freight move annually over a distance of approximately 60 
miles at a saving under the rail rates, according to the testi- 
mony of some of the large shippers, in excess of 50 cents per 
ton, or more than $12,000,000 per year. Total expenditures on 
this river to June 30, 1924, amounted to less than $9,000,000. 
There is practically no maintenance, and less than $5,000,000: 
addition is required to alter this project to accommodate mod- 
ern tours of barges. In other words, the savings on that par- 
ticular river now amount each year to more than the present 
cost of the improvement, and the present savings are almost 
enough to pay each year the total cost of the improvement 
when completed. 

Let us look at the whole class of principal rivers which have 
at times been the subject of bitter attacks. These rivers carry 
a very small tonnage compared with what they should and 
will carry when their improvement is completed. 
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It would be natural to expect these projects to make a poor 
showing under present conditions. However, even with the 
ridiculously small tonnage of 40,000,000 tons per annum, the 
annual carrying charge of $26,494,672.22 for the improvement 
of our principal rivers, including the improvement of the Mis- 
sissippi River under the Mississippi River Commission, repre- 
sents a charge of only 66%4 cents per ton of freight moved. 

Mr. Shepherd, of the Jones & Laughlin Steel Co., of Pitts- 
burgh, testified before the Rivers and Harbors Committee, that 
in spite of the difficulties encountered, due to the incomplete 
state of the improvements on the Ohio and Mississippi Rivers, 
and in spite of the fact that no return cargoes were available, 
which required an empty trip in one direction, shipments of 
steel from Pittsburgh, Pa., to Memphis, Tenn., showed a saving 
from $2 to $3 per ton over the cost of shipment by rail. Com- 
pare this with the total charge of 6614 cents per ton based 
upon the cost of the improvement and its maintenance and it 
will be readily seen that even under the worst possible condi- 
tions, namely, incomplete project, consequently limited tonnage, 
empty return trip, and delays due to the lack of proper chan- 
nel, the savings are three or four times enough each year to 
justify the improvement program for these rivers. When the 
channels are completed and adequate equipment and terminal 
facilities are provided this charge per ton on freight will be 
greatly reduced; furthermore, when the Intracoastal Canal is 
built, so that Texas oil and sulphur and lumber can be 
reached, there will be abundant cargo to load these barges on 
their return trips. 

Analysis on a ton-mile basis would undoubtedly indicate even 
more clearly the justification for the improvement of these 
projects, but I feel that the figures quoted are sufficiently con- 
vineing to dispose of any disposition to question the justifica- 
tion for carrying out our river and harbor program. 

Another angle to this problem lies in the comparison of the 
tonnage handled by our waterways with that carried by the 
railroads. In 1928 the railroads of the country carried 2,333,- 
787,044 tons of freight and the waterways 442,097,328 tons, or 
nearly one-fifth as much tonnage as the railroads, and yet a 
very small percentage of the carrying capacity of our water- 
ways have been utilized because our projects have not been 
completed, With this comparison in mind, consider the in- 
vestment in railroads approximately $20,000,000,000 as com- 
pared with the investment above shown in river and harbor 
improvements. 

Consider also the amount set aside by the railroads for the 
year 1923 for improvements, $1,077,000,000, as compared with 
the appropriations made annually for the improyement of our 
rivers and harbors. If we should treat our waterways as well 
as we do our railways, even upon the basis of the freight which 
they now carry in their uncompleted condition, we should ap- 
propriate for their improvement one-fifth as much as we ex- 
pend upon our railways, and to do this we should have appro- 
priated for 1928 the sum of $215,400,000 and an equal addi- 
tional sum for each year, and yet this sum for one year is 
practically enough to complete every river and harbor project 
in the United States. 

Finally we should consider the fact that the railroads are 
rapidly approaching, and in many cases have actually reached, 
the practical limit of their capacity, while our waterways when 
improved will have almost unlimited capacity for carrying 
freight, and being improved by the Government are available to 
as many common carriers as care to operate on them, instead 
of being limited, as are railroads, to the corporation which has 
made its investment in them. 

There are some of my colleagues who still seem to feel that 
the improvement of rivers aud harbors is of benefit only to 
those who are located on or near these waterways. This is an 
error which I am anxious to correct. The Mississippi River 
Barge Line has been operating from St. Louis to New Orleans 
and intermediate points. There has been practically no com- 
mon carrier water service above St. Louis either on the Missis- 
sippi or the Missouri, and very little on the Ohio River which 
eould feed into this barge-line service on the Mississippi River, 
because neither of these rivers is sufficiently improved to insure 
successful operation. Practically all of the freight carried by 
the barge line arrived by rail or truck and was taken away 
again by the same means, but in spite of this there is not a State 
in the Mississippi Valley which has not actually shipped freight 
via the Mississippi Barge Line and saved money by the opera- 
tion. Even such States as North and South Dakota, which 


have rail hauls to reach the nearest point of the barge-line 
service as great or greater than the total length of the barge- 
line service, have still found economies of over $1 a ton in 
shipments made by joint rail and water haul on the barge line, 


while the States immediately adjoining the upper end of this 
operation are saving hundreds of thousands of dollars yearly. 

The Mississippi Barge Line carries freight at 80 per cent of 
the rail rate which parallels the river, but the rail rate which 
parallels the river is only 58 per cent of the average rail rate of 
the country, and yet in the two and one-half years ending 
December 31, 1923, this barge line carried 2,007,332 tons, at a 
saving on account of this 20 per cent differential alone of 
$2,178,290, and a saving between the rate paid on these ship- 
ments and the average rail rate of the country of more than 
$10,000,000. While I have not yet the actual figures for 1924, 
the business of the barge line has been steadily increasing, and 
with the additional equipment recently provided for this barge 
line will demonstrate conclusively the benefits of water trans- 
portation not simply to those along the rivers and coasts, but to 
those living hundreds of miles in the interior, by reducing the 
cost of transporting their products as well as of the things 
which they have to buy. 

As I have already stated, the average rail rate of the coun- 
try, as shown by the report of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, is 10144 mills per ton-mile, and there is little hope that 
the railroads can afford to reduce that rate. The Mississippi 
barge line has made a profit carrying freight at 3% mills per 
ton-mile and will undoubtedly reduce this rate to 2 mills per 
ton-mile when the channels are completed and the service 
established. The lake steamers make a profit carrying freight 
at 1 mill per ton-mile, and it has been demonstrated the world 
over that freight can be carried by water at from one-fifth to 
one-tenth the rate which the railroads can afford to make. In 
the face of these facts can there be any question but what the 
best interests of the country demand the speedy completion of 
these projects? 

That our Government is determined to provide cheaper facili- 
ties for transportation by the improvement of our waterways 
has been demonstrated by our expenditure already of more 
than $800,000,000 upon our waterway projects and by the 
attitude of the Bureau of the Budget, with the approval of 
the President, advocating an expenditure of $40,000,000 per 
annum for the maintenance and improvement of these projects. 
We surely would not expend $40,000,000 per annum upon public 
works which we did not intend to complete, and since cheap 
facilities for transportation are imperative to the relief of our 
farmers, the development of our resources, and the growth of 
our commerce, is it not good business and sound economy to 
expend the remaining $220,000,000 necessary to complete these 
works and make them ready for use in five years rather than 
to drag their construction over a period of 10 years? 

Such a delay will deny to the country the blessings of cheap 
transportation. It will tremendously increase the cost of the 
improvements. We will lose $15,000,000 per year for an addi- 
tional five years in the maintenance of unproductive works 
and $54,000,000 per year for an additional five years in interest 
upon the investment already made, making a total loss of more 
than $340,000,000 in maintenance and interest upon the in- 
vestment, to say nothing of what the country would lose by this 
five years’ delay in procuring cheap water transportation. In 
other words, the loss of dragging these improvements out over 
a period of 10 years is $120,000,000 greater than the total cost 
of completing the projects in 5 years. 

Why not in the interest of sound economy and good business 
undertake this job as we did the Panama Canal, provide the 
funds necessary for its completion, and proceed with the con- 
struction with all possible haste, and abandon the undesirable 
policy of procrastination and waste from which our river and 
harbor projects have ever suffered? 


THE ANTILYNCHING BILL 


Mr. RAKER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks on House bill 1—the antilynching bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Speaker, I am taking this opportunity of 
the permission granted me to speak on the antilynching bill. 

When this legislation was before the Sixty-seventh Congress 
I yoted against it, particularly that part which turned over the 
jurisdiction from the State courts to the Federal courts wherein 
citizens and a subject of a foreign country were involved. 
During the Sixty-eighth Congress H. R. 1 was introduced, and 
section 7 of this bill has for its object and is in practically 
the same language as the bill that passed the House in the 
Sixty-seventh Congress and was not disposed of by the Senate. 

Bill H. R. 1 was reported by the Committee on the Judiciary, 
Sixty-eighth Congress, first session, on January 19, 1924, Report 
No. 71. 
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Section 7 of H. R. 1 reads as follows: 


That any act committed in any State or Territory of the United 
States in violation of the rights of a citizen or subject of a foreign 
country secured to such citizen or subject by treaty between the United 
States and such foreign country, which act constitutes a crime under 
the laws of such State or Territory, shall constitute a like crime against 
the peace and dignity of the United States, punishable in like manner 
as in the courts of said State or Territory, and within the period 
limited’ by the laws of such State or Territory, and may be prosecuted 
in the courts of the United States, and upon conviction the sentence 
executed in Uke manner as sentences upon convictions for crimes under 
the laws of the United States. 


When this legislation was up before it was my contention, 
and still is, that the State courts fully and amply protect aliens, 
as they do the citizens of the United States, and therefore such 
legislation was wholly unnecessary, I was asked many times 
when this legislation was up what would the California courts 
do if a Japanese were involved. My statement was that they 
would enforce the law against anyone who violated the rights 
of the Japanese the same as any other allen or citizen of the 
United States. That has been confirmed in the trial of the 
people of California against Ray Arnold, of Sacramento, and 
E. K. Sayer, of San Francisco, who were found guilty of murder 
in the first degree in the Placer County superior court on 
February 17, 1925, Judge Landis presiding. 

Mr. W. A. Shepard, proprietor and editor of the Placer 
Herald, oldest paper in California, on February 21, 1925, in 
the issue of the paper of that date, had the following to say 
regarding the trial of this case: 


The trial and conviction in Auburn this week of the two young men 
who were implicated in the killing of a poor defenseless Japanese 
woman at Penryn will prebably become known internationally. It is 
proof to our Japanese neighbors on the Pacific that while California is 
thoroughly in accord with our Nation's immigration laws, and likewise 
is an active sponsor of her own alien land laws, nevertheless she firmly 
believes In the protection of the lives and property of all her residents, 
whether they are eligible to become citizens or not. 


Mr, Lardner, an attorney of Auburn, writes me under date of 
February 20, 1925, as follows: 


Law Orrick, W. B. LARDNER, 
he Auburn, Oalif., February 20, 1925, 
Hon. Joux E. Raker. 

Dewar Sin: A few years ago yourself and others members of a con- 
gressional committee came to Auburn and took testimony as to the un- 
desirability ef the Japanese as renters of fruit lands and pupils in the 
lower grades of our public schools. Penryn was stressed as an example 
of Japanese in an unfavorable light. 

There is an oriental village on the edge of Penryn, largely Japanese, 
I sent you the Auburn Journal of the 19th instant, showing the result 
of a jury trial wherein two white young men are to hang for the 
killing of a Japanese woman in an attempted robbery. 

Mullen, the third man, who killed her, afterwards confessed to his 
father of the crime and then through remorse took his life. Sayer's 
father came from Denver and protested loudly about an “ official 
frame-up,” ete. The jury only took one ballot, but it was taken in 
about 10 minutes after being locked up. 

The defendants were ably defended by three attorneys from San 
Francisco, Sucramento, and a local attorney. The district attorney, 
Lowell, was assisted by young Wallace Shepard, of Sacramento, son of 
your old clerk of the Herald. To all law-abiding citizens the verdict is 
approved of. It will aid greatly to stop this after-war wave of crime 
Sweeping our country, but to me it has also a very satisfying result. 
It will aid my country in convincing the Japanese Government that a 
white jury lu Placer County will severely punish violence against 
Japanese people. 

Very truly, 


W. B. LARDNER. 


This seems to me ample evidence to convince anyone, so far 
as California is concerned, that the provision of section 7 of 
H. R. 1 is wholly unnecessary. It would create an extra bur- 
den on the Federal courts, which are, now alrendy over- 
burdened. It would take from the jurisdiction of the State 
courts the trial of those cases which under the laws should be 
tried by the local court and within the vicinage of the alleged 
offense. I am sure that the same reasoning would apply to the 
other States of the Union. 

There are many other reasons why the legislation proposed 
in II. R. 1 should not be passed by the Americau Congress. 

DIGEST OF RESOLUTIONS OF THE AMERICAN LEGION 


Mr. JEFFERS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
print in the Record as a part of my remarks digest of the resolu- 


tions adopted by the American Legion at their last national 
convention. That has been done in other years and the same 
request has been made before. 

The SPEAKER. How long is it? 

Mr. JEFFERS. All the matter that is not pertinent has 
been cut out. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Alabama asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks by printing a digest of 
resolutions adopted by the American Legion at their national 
convention. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair 
hears none. s 

Mr. JEFFERS. Mr. Speaker, under leave granted to extend 
my remarks I insert a digest of resolutions of the American 
Legion, adopted at the sixth annual convention, held at St. 
Paul, Minn., September 15-19, 1924. 


DIGEST OF RESOLUTIONS OF THE AMERICAN LEGION, ADOPTED AT THE 
SIXTH ANNUAL CONVENTION, HELD AT Sr. PAUL, MINN., SEPTEMBER 
15-19, 1924 


(Prepared for Congressman Lamar Jurruns, of Alabama) 
ADJUSTED COMPENSATION 


1, Adjusted compensation: (a) We report a resolution providing for 
an amendment of the adjusted compensation act whereby any veteran 
may assign all his right thereunder to any patriotic organization char- 
tered by Congress. . 

(b) A resolution providing for an amendment of the adjusted com- 
pensation act, assigning to the beneficiaries of the veteran deceased 
before August 1, 1924, and who failed te make application, the full 
benefits which would have accrued had such veteran made application, 

(e) A resolution providing for an amendment of the adjusted com- 
pensation act to set aside the ruling of the Comptroller of the Treasury 
in so far as deductions from adjusted service credits are made on 
account of any sums being due the Government as a result of the 
veteran's war service, 

2. A resolution providing for an amendment of the adjusted com- 
pensation act to include the Philippine Scouts. 

8. A resolution providing for an amendment to the adjusted com- 
pensation act making heirs eligible to the full benefits without proof 
of dependency. 

ABRONAUTICS 


The Congress of the United States has for two years given serious 
study to this problem, and after that study has drafted a bill to 
ereate a bureau of civil aeronautics in the Department of Commerce 
for the encouragement and regulation of clvilian activities, Construc- 
tive legislation of this type is vitally necessary at this time, and your 
committee recommends that the national legislative committee con- 
tinue its efforts in support thereof. 

We recommend that the Congress of the United States appropriate 
sufficient moneys for intelligent censtruction and operation of the 
military air services, the alr mail and the National Advisory Board 
of Aeronautics, in order that these organizations may continue the 
valuable services that they are rendering. 

We recommend that the forest air patrol be resumed as a contribu- 
tion to conservation, as well as because of the experience and train- 
ing recelyed therefrom. Federal appropriation should be provided for 
this purpose. 

It is recommended that proper Government authorities promulgate 
the necessary regulations to enable Government flying institutions to 
sell service and supplies to civilian aviators withont unfair competi- 
tion with civilian organizations supplying the same functions in the 
vicinity. 

Orders should be issued authorizing reserve officers to give flying 
training to the enlisted personnel of the Reserve Corps under compe 
tent directions, 

Regulations should be provided placing reserve and National Guard 
flyers on status identical to that of flyers of the Regular Establish- 
ment in case of accident in line of duty. 

We commend the personnel of the air forces and the air mail of the 
United States for their remarkable achievements during the past year, 
and we pledge to them the strength of the American Legion in over- 
coming the obstacle presented by the lack of sufficient personnel and 
obsolete and inefficient equipment. 

11. A resolution providing for the enactment of legislation to give 
military status to members of the Lafayette Escadrille not transferred 
to the American Army en account of sickness or failure to make exami- 
nation. 

AMERICANISM—DEPORTATION 


Resolution 499 


» Resolved, That the American Legion in sixth annual national con- 
vention assembled urges Congress to enact legislation which will result 
in the deportation of all aliens conyicted in courts of record for viola- 
tlon of national prohibition and narcotic laws. 
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IMMIGRATION 
Resolution 504 


Resolved, That in order to prevent the “burden of proof“ clause 
from causing unnecessary hardship to those aliens legally admitted to 
the United States, the American Legion in sixth annual national con- 
vention assembled recommends that Congress enact legislation re- 
quiring all aliens to register annually, 


Resolution 503 
Resolved, That the American Legion urges the appropriation of 
sufficient funds to permit the officers of the Immigration Bureau to 
carry out the “burden of proof” clause of the immigration act of 
1924. 
Resolution 500 
Resolwed, That the Sixth Annual Convention of the American. Legion 
continues the recommendation of preceding conventions in favor of the 
rigid restriction of immigration. } 
Resolution 501 
Resolved, That this convention fully indorses the restrictive fea- 
tures of the immigration act of 1924, known as the Johnson Act, but 
urges Congress to amend the act so as to permit the admission to the 
United States, in excess of fixed quotas, of parents, wives, and minor 
children of veterans, 
Resolution 502 
Resolved, That the American Legion in sixth annual national con- 
vention assembled express itself as firmly opposed to any modification 
of the exclusion provisions of the immigration act of 1924; 


Resolution 510 
Resolwed by the American Legion in sizth annual convention 
assembled, That the numbers of exempted classes mentioned in the 
immigration act of 1924 be further reduced, and that the Government 
take all possible steps to see that those admitted as exempt from 
quotas maintain the status under which admitted. 


Resolution 505 
Resolved by the American Legion in sith annual national conven- 
tion assembled, That preference within the quotas be given to the 
parents, wives, and children of aliens domiciled in the United States 
who have made declarations to become citizens of the United States one 
year prior to July 1, last, 


Resolutiin. 508 
Resolved ‘by the American Legion in sieth annual + convention 
‘assembled, That the naturalization laws be amended to require aliens 
to give evidence of ability to read the English language itelligently 
as an additional condition for becoming naturalized as citizens of tho 
United States. 
AMERICANISM—IMMIGRATION AND NATURALIZATION 
Resolution 509 


Resolved, That the American Legion in sixth annual national con- 
vention assembled recommends a complete revision of the naturalization 
laws. The American Legion recommends a plan of annual examination 
necessary to suitably; prepare candidates for citizenship. The perfec- 
‘tion of this plan will do away with the necessity of two witnesses 
appearing in court with the candidate, which will make more impressive 
the final act of taking the oath of allegiance to the United States, 


Resolution 507 

Resolved by the American Legion in sisih annual national convention 
assembled, That because of misunderstanding many ex-service men 
failed to take advantage of the act of Congress of July 19, 1919, and 
secure their citizenship prior to March 3, 1924, the date that act ceased 
to be in force and effect, that Congress be urged to grant an additional 
one-year period within which ex-service men can secure their admisston 
to citizenship under the provisions of said act, 


Resolution 498 


Resolved, That the American Legion in sixth annual national con- 
vention assembled recommends that Congress enact legislation which 
will require all foreign-language newspapers, books, periodicals, and 
pamphlets to be printed also in English, and to provide penalties for 
those who make false or misleading translations in such bilingual pub- 
lications. 


Resolution 497 


Resolved, That the American Legion in sixth annual national conven- 
tion urges Congress to provide a complete and unified border patrol for 


the protection of the United States and the maintenance of its laws 
with respect to immigration, prohibition, narcotics, customs, public 
health, animal and plant quarantine, ete. 


EDUCATION 
Resolution 15 


Whereas the children of American parents resident in the Orient are 
necessarily deprived of the benefits of the, educational facilities of 
their native land, although their parents continue to pay taxes in sup- 
port of these institutions while residing outside the territorial Umits of 
the United States; and 

Whereas the running expenses of these schools are now borne en- 
tirely by the local communities, aided in part by some of the mission 
boards; and 

Whereas these schools provide the only means of inculcating Ameri- 
can ideals and culture and of providing that knowledge of American 
history and literature which is essential to their proper development 
in the ideals of democracy as exemplified in the United States: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, by the American Legion in sixth annual national conven- 
tion assembled, That we indorse the representations now being made to 
the Congress of the United States by representatives of these schools 
and urge the enaction of suitable legislation providing financial assist- 
ance from the Federal Government toward the running expenses of 
these schools, subject to periodic consular or other inspection and 
approval, 

Resolved, That the American Legion in national convention assem- 
bled urges that the National Congress designate The Star-Spangled 
Banner as the national anthem. 

4. Archives; A resolution providing for the erection at Washington 
of a national archives building. 

8. We recommend appropriate legislation by Congress in order that 
a military statue might be given to Herman L. Chatknoff, an Ameri- 
can citizen who served with distinction in the French military forces 
during the World War, and who after being examined and accepted 
for transfer to the American forces was seriously injured in line of 
duty before his actual transfer was accomplished. 

6. That the American Legion pledges itself to secure State and 
Federal legislation for the protection of all children where such legis- 
lation is not at present on the statute books. 


CIVIL SERYICR 


5. Civil service: A resolution providing for an amendment to the 
Civil-service law to give preference to ex-service men and to make 
mandatory the appointment of ex-service men whose names appear 
upon the eligible lists. 

6. A resolution providing that the civil service law be made ap- 
plicable to the employees of the Government in the Canal Zone. 

7. A resolution providing for the enactment of legislation to pre- 
vent the discharge of men and women in Government employ except 
regular civil-service procedure. 

8. A resolution providing for an amendment of the 1923 civil service 
classification act to prevent the reduction in salary of veterans in 
the employ of the Government. 


HOSPITALIZATION 


Hospitalization : 38. That the Fifth National Convention of the Amer- 
ican Legion adopted a resolution requesting the construction of certain 
much-needed hospital facilities in the various districts, which resolu- 
tion was the result of a careful study ot tue hospital needs at that 
time, and this resolution did not meet with the approval of the Direc- 
tor of the United States Veterans’ Bureau in whole, which resulted in 
only part of the hospital facilities requested being provided. How- 
ever, the passage of the World War veterans’ act, 1924, has increased 
this need to such an extent that the hospital facilities now available 
are entirely inadequate, even considering the proposed construction 
of the new hospitals authorized by the last session of Congress. Con- 
sequently your committee recommends the following: program of hos- 
pital construction, enlargement, and changes: 


Beds 
District 1—T. — — and N. P. to replace contract institutions now 
in use (400 beds each) 800 
artet kk ——.:. —!d]j— 1, 000 
District 3—N. P — TAO 
Dirbti Se: Se ̃ —— , ‚ ‚ —— 88 
District T (To replace deteriorated wooden structures 
now In 
District 6—N. (Additional beds for chotics at United 
gists Veterans! Bureau Hospital No. 744 350 
DOr Poe Ns i sence a re ne ees ROD 
District 8—N. P (In addition to the 250 beds already pro- 
Wwided for Dyr e 
District 9—Gen. N10 ———.— PESE — 500 
District: O—/P :: ee ee — ... 500 


B 
District 9— (That United States Veterans’ Hospital at Excelsior 
Springs, Mo., either be 8 of or immediately be satisfac- 


„torit completed and ipped so as to be available for the re- 
an of much-needed addi 
strict.) 


tional hospital facilities in the ninth 
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Beds 
District 10—N. P. (In addition to the new institution at St. 
ern x Ad Pores Olt a pa E MELE oe 200 
District 10—T. B. (in addition to the present Battle Mountain 
Sanitarian) se os rr. 300 
DTe Be Ee a EES eT Re ah A AE O 200 
District 12—N. P. (In addition to present hospital No. 24 at 
Ie. e AA 500 


District 13—N. P. (In addition to present hospital No. 94, 


American Lake, Wash., so as to provide 140 s for psy- 

chotics and 200 for psychoneurotics) _-------_---.-.------- 340 
District 13—G. M. (To replace present hospital No. 77, lease for z 

Nen expires eee . EE 150 


District 14—N. P. (That the additional hospital facilities re- 
8 be resented the United States Veterans’ Bureau, Little 195 
Ock, EE, Dae nsec ce a en gs m amm a aig n pee a mi am mn nee nee aiana Sa wes ee 


That the proposed United States veterans’ hospital for tuberculosis 
patients to be erected at San Fernando and Livermore, Calif., be in- 
creased from 250 beds each, their present authorized capacity, to not 
less than 500 beds each, and that in the construction of the addi- 
tional facilities at the Palo Alto Hospital there shall be provided sepa- 
rate buildings for female patients, and additional wards for general 
medical and surgical purposes, and that the name of this hospital be 
changed to United States Veterans’ Bureau General Hospital No, 24, 
in order that no patients attending this institution shall be embar- 
rassed upon their release by the stigma of having been an inmate of a 
neuropsychiatric hospital; and 

That the present Veterans’ Hospital No. 44, West Roxbury, Mass., 
be continued as long as the need for such an institution exists, and 
that the Veterans’ Bureau Hospital No. 93, located at Legion, Tex., 
which is now under lease to the bureau, be purchased by the Govern- 
ment and continued as a Veterans’ Bureau hospital for tuberculosis, 
and that the Director of the Veterans’ Bureau immediately cause to 
be made an inspection of all hospitals under his jurisdiction to deter- 
mine the adequacy of medical personnel and equipment in such hos- 
pitals, and where either is found to be insufficient he immediately take 
measures to supply the needs, and that the Congress of the United 
States be petitioned to make all appropriations necessary for the fur- 
therance of this program, 

That legislation be secured providing that the $6,850,000 already 
authorized by Senate bill 3181, Sixty-eighth Congress, be made im- 
mediately available for previously planned hospital construction, and 
that the Director of the Veterans’ Bureau be petitioned to advance 
the preliminary work on this construction so much as may be legally 
possible, so that the hospitals contemplated may be completed at an 
early moment after the funds become available, 

LAND 

(a) The passage of the now pending legislation, House bill 9559, as 
recommended by the Federal Fact Finding Commission. 

(b) The passage of further legislation embracing recommendations 
of the Federal Fact Finding Commission as provided in the Smith 
bill. 

(e) That no public notice calling for repayments on construction 
shall be issued until the Secretary of the Interior by a commission 
determines through investigations held on the projects the financial 
and economie conditions of the farmers on said projects, together 
with the physical condition of the farm units, and recommends the 
date on which public notice shall be issued. 

19. Whereas legislation is now before Congress, haying as its pur- 
pose the reduction in amounts of improvements required of veterans 
on account of acquiring title to publie lands under stock-raising entries, 
which, if passed, would benefit large numbers of New Mexico veterans 
and which have received active support from their Senators and 
Congressmen: Now therefore be it 

Resolved, That we urge our Representatives in Congress to continue 
their efforts in behalf of such legislation, and that the national con- 
vention indorse such legislation for the benefit of veterans in the 
Western States. 

MARINE CORPS 

4. That we favor the maintenance of the Marine Corps at its his- 
torical efficiency and its continued development as an integral part of 
the Naval Establishment. 

MEDALS 


Recommend that provision be made for a good-conduct medal to 
be awarded to all men in the Army who complete three years of honor- 
able service under such conditions as may be prescribed for this award. 

6. We believe that sufficient time was not granted by Congress for 
the presentation of recommendations for award of medals and cita- 
tions for the acts of heroism for the yeterans of the World War. As a 
result injustice has occurred, and we therefore recommend that the 
time for the presentation for recommendation be extended for an addi- 
tional period of three years, and we recommend that proportional repre- 
sentation on the board of awards be given to all component parts of the 
Army of the United States. 


MILITARY AFFAIRS 


2. The constructive and loyal efforts of the ex-service men were 
mainly responsible for the enactment into law of our first permanent mili- 


tary policy, as contained in the national defense act of June 4, 1920, 
and we oppose any changes in the fundamental character of this basic 
legislation. 

3. Our country has observed to its sorrow the unfortunate results 
that have occurred from lack of military preparation, and in order 
that this condition may not again prevail we urge upon Congress ade- 
quate appropriations to properly maintain a Regular Army ready at 
all times to carry out its mission in the one-army plan, 

4. We strongly urge the necessary support by Federal and State 
Governments of the maintenance of an efficient National Guard and 
Organized Reserve, and we pledge the continued active assistance of 
the legion in securing the appropriations necessary for these organi- 
zations, which constitute the main reliance of our country in time of 
national emergency. 

5. We recommend that in order to obtuin and keep the best enlisted 
personnel for the regular establishment that the pay of the private 
soldier be increased to $30 per month and provision be made for his 
voluntary retirement after 25 years of honorable service, and further 
recommend that provision be made for a good-conduct medal te be 
awarded to all men in the Army who complete three years of honor- 
able service under such conditions as may be prescribed for this award. 

7. We recognize in the citizens’ military camps and Reserve Officers’ 
Training Corps useful agencies toward better citizenship, and we 
recommend that the Legion continue its services toward making these 
camps successful, 

13. A resolution requiring the enactment of legislation to relieve 
Possibilities of the American Legion from liability on account of loss 
or destruction of obsolete rifles loaned by the War Department. 


NAVAL AFFAIRS 


1. That the American Legion go on record as being unequivocally 
in favor of every move made by the Congress of the United States 
and by the Navy Department to place our Navy in its proper position 
as provided by the Limitation of Armament Conference. It is a well- 
known fact that the conference placed the United States Navy on the 
basis of 5-5-3 with the navies of Great Britain and Japan and that 
ratio is now approximately 5-4-3, with the United States Navy occupy- 
ing the position of 4. It is our belief that the safety and prosperity 
of our country should not be jeopardized thus at any cost. 

8. That Congress approve and pursue a policy for the development 
of naval bases; this policy to have in view the value of these bases 
to our fleet in both peace and war and that no other factors be 
considered in the selection and development of these bases. 

6. That the American Legion go on record emphatically in favor of 
the development of a thoroughly organized, equipped, and trained 
Naval Reserve and urging Congress to make adequate provision there- 
for. 

7. That Congress and the Navy Department take steps immediately 
to place our battle fleet on an absolute parity with the strongest navy 
in the world in the matter of range and power of its guns. To this end 
it is believed that the elevation of guns of our first-line ships, as 
recommended by the Navy Department, should be accomplished at the 
earliest possible opportunity, 


PERSHING 


Whereas our distinguished comrade and legionnaire, Gen. John J. 
Pershing, has been retired from the Army in accordance with existing 
laws governing retirement; and 

Whereas General Pershing has shown himself to be one of the great 
soldiers of American history and also the best friend of the National 
Guard and Organized Reserves, who possesses the vision to have our 
country profit by the lessons of the World War in the development of 
our present comprehensive plan of national defense: 

Therefore your committee unanimously recommends that the Ameri- 
can Legion, in convention assembled, direct the initiation of a moyo- 
ment to have Congress pass such necessary legislation as will restore 
General Pershing to the active list, in order that bis valuable counsel 
will be available to those responsible for the defense of our Nation. 


REHABILITATION 


1. The care of our disabled comrades is, has been, and always shall 
be recognized as the first and paramount duty of the American Legion, 
In order to secure the proper performance of this duty, it is necessary 
that there be established and continued a sound organization and 
policy. 

Past conventions, in recognition of this duty, have set up and con- 
tinued an organization and policy which have proven thelr worth: 
Be it therefore 

Resolved, That the national and district committees on the re- 
habilitation of disabled veterans, as heretofore organized, shall be 
continued, subject, however, to such changes in number and territorial 
jurisdiction as it may be deemed necessary by the national committee 
on rehabilitation and approved by the national commander. In addi- 
tion to the advisory members heretofore on the committee there shall 
be a dental surgeon, 
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The chairman and employees of these committees, being experienced 
in this important work, shall be as permanent as is compatible with 
the efficient performance of duty to the disabled. 

The laison representatives of the national service officers shall be 
known as rehabilitation secretaries. No secretary of a committee on 
rehabilitation shall hold any salaried Legion office other than that of 
secretary of a committee on rehabilitation. 

Every secretary of the national committee and of the various dis- 
trict committees and other necessary employees of such committees 
shall be appointed for experience and ability by the chairman of such 
committees and shall hold office during good behavior and efficient 
service. 

The various departments of the American Legion and of the Ameri- 
can Legion Auxiliary are urged immediately to reorganize their service, 
welfare, and rehabilitation officers or committees in such manner as 
may be necessary to insure complete cooperation with the national 
and district committees on rehabilitation to the end that there will 
result a unified and coordinated legion rehabilitation service, and te 
expressly empower their respective district commanders to require 
from their various department officers and committees such work and 
reports as will bring about the desired coordination. 

The recommendations of the national committee on rehabilitation, 
which are designed to improve the service to the disabled, shall, when 
approved by the convention or by the commander, be binding upon 
all officers and committees of the American Legion. 

There shall be established for the national and district committee 

on rehabilitation a budget of ample and liberal proportions in which 
shall be provisions for salaries of the national chairmen, secretaries, 
and other necessary employees, commensurate with the importance 
of the work and the skilled service required for the rehabilitation 
program, The amount of this budget should approximate 25 cents 
per Legion member. 
This budget shall be provided from such available funds as will be 
certain and sufficient for the work. No other activity of the American 
Legion shall be permitted to be favored over rehabilitation in such 
manner as to prevent the proper financing of the work or otherwise to 
interfere with the task of rehabilitation of disabled veterans. 

2 and 3. The proposal for amendment of the adjusted compensation 
act and the proposal for the creation of a rehabilitation trust fund, 
submitted to the committee, are approved in principle as being proper 
methods of eventually providing funds for the necessary work for our 
disabled comrades. 

The United States Veterans’ Bureau (4 and 5): The chief concern 
of the American Legion being the care of these disabled comrades, and 
the Veterans’ Bureau haying been originally created at the instance 
of the American Legion, the governmental agency to effect this purpose, 
the Legion is deeply concerned in the eficient administration of that 
bureau. 

The Veterans’ Bureau has never functioned with the efficiency which 
the American Legion can consider satisfactory, This evident lack of 

refficiency must be traceable to some cause. 

The national and district rehabilitation service of the American 
Legion, paralleling in many features the organization of the Veterans’ 
Bureau. The American Legion rebabilitation representatives in the 
carious States and districts have made a study of, and are well ac- 
quainted with, the operation of the bureau. 

The American Legion realizes that the present Director of the Vet- 
erans’ Bureau inherited many faults and weaknesses in personnel and 
organization, in spite of which the bureau is now functioning more 
efficiently than at any time heretofore. However, the Legion can never 
find itself satisfied with anything short of superservice for the dis- 
abled, and is therefore in duty bound to eontinually strive, without 
fear or favor, for improvement in the bureau. 

After careful examination of the problem year committee has come 
to the unescapeable conclusion that there is lack of coordination, un- 
necessary delay, and failure to keep the director correctly advised, thus 
creating a situation which is intolerable to the American Legion, which 
holds it to be fundamental that nothing shall be wanting to alleviate 
the pain, improve the condition, and rehabilitate to useful and healthy 
citizenship those whose war service placed a special burden upon them. 

Therefore the American Legion recommends to the Director of the 
Veterans’ Bureau that he forthwith conduct a searching examination 
of all bureau activities, with particular reference to the central affice 
and occupants of the higuer positiens therein to determine those who 
should be separated from the service. The American Legion will 
gladly place at the disposal of the director every facility at its com- 
mand to assist him in this neeessary work. 

The American Legion condemns the practice of changing from one 
locality or position to another locality or position ineficient employees 
of the Veterans’ Bureau who should rightfully be separated from the 
service, 

In filling such places as may be made vacant by the separation of 
inefficient employees from the bureau only ex-serviee men should be 
employed or promoted, and special care should be used to select solely 
those who are, by character and experience, superior men, thoroughly 
capable of performing this most important work. 


While many divisions of the Veterans’ Bureau function below the 
desired standard, the planning service is the most conspicuous example 
of inefficiency, followed closely by the central office board of appeals, 
While there are in each of these departments some good men who 
should be retained, the inefficient should be identified and separated 
from the service. As time is of vital importance in dealing with the 
problem of the disabled, none should be lost in this or any necessary 
similar action by the director. 

The director fs urged especially to be constantly on the alert 
throughout the entire organization of the bureau for any and all in- 
stances where it may appear that there is any lack of courtesy or 
humaneness on the part of any bureau represéntative in dealing with 
or examining any ex-service men or women, and to take the necessary 
steps to speedily rid the bureau of any employee who indicates by the 
use of any harsh or improper Ianguage or by any other form of mis- 
treatment or neglect that he does not have the proper sense of duty of 
dealing courteously and humanely with all ex-service people. 

6. The World War veterans’ act, 1924, intending to carry the 
examination, hospitalization, treatment, vocational training, rating of 
cases, and payment of compensation to the varions district and sub- 
district offices to the end that the work of the Veterans’ Bureau be 
simplified and claims adjudicated by personal contact, the director has 
drawn up a tentative plan of decentralization which is outlined in 
various general orders and regulations which your committee believes 
to be subject to just criticism. 

The national and district rehabilitation committee having completed 
a survey of conditions in the field, the chairman of the national 
rehabilitation committee is directed to use every effort to cause to be 
put into operation the following plan of organization in the field 
offices of the bureau: 

1. There shall be established and maintained the present 14 dis- 
triet or area offices, with one or more regional offices in each State 
in so far as practical administration will permit, in accordance with 
the population, the number of Veterans’ Burean claimants represented, 
the area to be covered, and existing transportation facilities. 

2. That the supervision and control of the regional and subregional 
offices and the consideration of appeals from the decisions of those 
offices be vested in the district or area offices in accordance with regula- 
tions to be issued by the Director of the United States Veterans’ 
Bureau. 

3. There shall be continued in eaeh district or area office the present 
board of appeals, with the addition of sufficient personnel to permit 
the briefing and preparation of cases for appeal, including a written 
report of the testimony by the claimant and by witnesses, same to bo 
incorporated in the claimant's folder. 

4. There shall be established in each regional or subregional office 
sufficient competent medical personnel to conduct examinations, au- 
thorize, give and prescribe medical treatment, hospitalization, ete., and 
to perform all of the duties necessary to permit ef complete and prompt 
adjudication of claims. 

5. That the physical examination report of the claimant shall contain 
the recommendation of the examining physician as to the nature. origin, 
and percentage of the existing disability, and the degree of yocatienal 
handicap. P 

6. There shall de estabtished in each regional or subregional office 
one or more rating beards composed of three members, namely, one 
physician and one member each of the claims and rehabilitation sec- 
tions, whose duty it shall be to rate all cases for compensation; said 
rating boards to be under the direct supervision and control of the 
regional or subregional manager; such ratings to be final and subject 
te appeal only by the elaimant, his authorized representative, or the 
district or regional manager. In cases of dispute affecting the eltim- 
ant, his representativés and witnesses and the medical examiners shall 
be afforded an opportunity to appear personnally before said rating 


‘board before the rating is definitely established. 


T. There shall be established under the supervision of the claims divi- 
sion in each regional or subregional office sufficient elaim examiners, 
reviewers, and necessary clerical personnel to properly make up awards 
as finally established by the rating boards. 

8. All payments of compensation, training pay, funeral allowances, 
salaries, and other expenses shall be paid through the audit and dis- 
bursing seetien of the district offices. 

9. That there shall be established in each regional office a guardian- 
ship division with full authority to apply for proper censervators and 
administrators, and to have supervision over all such matters upder the 
supervision of the district manager. 

10. That there shall be a full and complete decentralization to the 
district, regional, er subregional office of all case folders wherein a 
conservator or administrator has been appointed. 

Medical: 7. Heretofore the question of medicine has apparently been 
almost ignored in comparison with the question ef adjustment of com- 
pensation of the disehbled men. Consequently, the Director of the Vet- 
eraus’ Bureau is urged to give careful cansideration to the great need 
of organizing the medical service in such manner as to secure the best 
possible treatment of our comrades so as to insure their ultimate return 
to a happy and useful life, 
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S. The appointment by the director of the council of medical and 

hospital service to help plan the functioning of the medical service 
of the bureau is recognized as a great step in advance. His action 
is approved in principle and the bope is expressed that it will lead to 
the emancipation of the medical service from the bureaucracy which 
has heretofore hampered it. 
9. The council, which is composed of eminent specialists from vari- 
ous parts of the country, recognizing the enlarged scope of the medical 
problems resulting from the World War veterans’ act and recognizing 
that a high class medical personnel has been difficult to recruit and 
hold under previous systems and that classification under civil service 
is not conducive to the maintenance of efficiency in professional corps, 
it is recommended that each legislation which your committee recom- 
mends be indorsed by this convention. 

This legislation should provide for the creation of a Veterans’ 
Bureau medical corps similar to those of the Public Health Service, 
the Army, and the Navy. 

10 and 11. The director is requested to assign bureau physicians 
on part or full time in larger centers of population, who will have 
authority to give treatment and issue medicine and give prescriptions 
as is now provided in regional out-patient clinics. It is further recom- 
mended that examinations, made of veterans of the United States 
service living in foreign countries and made at the request of the 
Veterans’ Bureau for compensation, be made by American doctors 
when available. 

12. In view of the fact that the clerical work necessitated in the 
examination of veterans seeking compensation is considerable, it is 
recommended that the fee of examining physicians not employed by 
the Veterans’ Bureau be increased from $5 to $10 in order that there 
may be sufficient incentive for their taking proper care in preparing 
the various reports required by the Veterans’ Bureau. 

18, 14, and 15. It is recommended that nurses, reconstruction aides, 
and claim examiners be given class A or professional classification to 
the end that capable persons in the so-called professions may be 
secured by the Veterans’ Bureau. 

Procedure and udministration: 16. Amendment of the veterans’ act 
is recommended in such manner as to substitute the word “ perma- 
nently“ for the word temporarily“ in subdivision 2 of section 202. 

Inasmuch as this provision of the act is intended only to cover 
those men whe have had tuberculosis of long standing and have ob- 
tained the maximum amount of hospitalization without improvement, 
it is recommended that the national chairman endeavor to work out, 
‘through the council of medical and hospital service, bureau regula- 
tions relative to active tuberculosis of long standing when the medical 
opinion is that such tuberculosis will continue for life. 

17. Further legislative amendment is recommended providing that 
out-patient and dispensary treatment be provided all veterans under 
the same terms as hospitaiization is provided by subdivision 10 of 202 
of the World War veterans’ act. It is recommended that compensa- 
tion at the rate of not less than $50 per month for life be provided 
for veterans whose service-connected tuberculosis has become arrested. 

18 and 19. In order to facilitate claimants in perfecting their just 
claims, it is recommended that all papers contained in each claimant's 
folder be rearranged, with the material evidence arranged in chrono- 
logical order, with a current brief and with a synopsis of the evidence 
attached to the folder; and it is further recommended that where a 
claimant is notified of decrease, discontinuance, or disallowance, he be 
furnished specific reasons therefor, provided such information will not 
react against the best interests of the claimant. 

20 and 21. It is urged that provision be made to enable Veterans’ 
Bureau officials to evaluate all evidence from the equitable and not 
simply from the technical legal point of view; and it is further 
recommended that provision be made that where a claimant's case 
has once been held to be of service origin, it can not, at a later date 
and upon the same evidence, be held to be not of service origin except 
it be upon new evidence, and except in cases of fraud participated in 
by the claimant. 

22. Suitable legislation or regulation is recommended providing that 
any beneficiary who has been overpaid through no fault of his own be 
not required to reimburse the Government. 

23. The director is urged to rescind the regulations requiring origi- 
nals of marriage certificates and certificates of baptism in questions 
of proof of marriage and proof of parentage, and authorize the atcept- 
ance of photostatic copies of such documents when verified by duly 
authoxjzed representatives of the bureau. 

24 and 25. Regulations are requested which provide for the appor- 
tionment of compensation of insane claimants who have been depend- 
ent parents, so that the amount apportioned to such parents shall be 
paid to them instead of to the guardians of the clalmants. It is fur- 
ther recommended that no apportionment of compensation or depend- 
ency allowance on account of a wife of a beneficiary be paid unless 
claim is made therefor and the whereabouts of the wife be known, and 
that the Veterans’ Bureau recognize an interlocutory decree of divorce 
in favor of a beneficiary, where the wife is at fault, as conclusive evl- 
dence that no dependency allowance or apportionment be paid to such 


wife, except where there are dependent children in the custody of the 
wife. This same clause will have to be inserted in the proper manner 
providing for the woman who served and whose husband is the one at 
fault. 

26. It is recommended that section 201 of the World War veterans’ 
act be amended so as to provide awards of monthly compensation to 
dependents of deceased service persons in the amounts recommended 
by your fifth national conyention at San Francisco in 1923, and not 
yet written into the law. 

27. Amendment of the World War veterans’ act is recommended to 
provide that whenever any beneficiary has been rated temporary total 
and has been or shall be continuously so rated and so disabled for a 
period of 12 months, and has been thereafter found to be unable to 
successfully follow any material gainful occupation, such beneficiary 
shall be judged permanently, totally disabled, except where he enjoys 
the provisions of subdivision 2 of section 202. 

28. That an interpretation of section 210 and paragraph 17 of sec- 
tion 202 of the veterans’ act be sought, and any necessary legisla- 
tion be secured to clear up the conflict resulting from the provisions 
in the one section, “that no compensation be payable for any period 
more than one year prior to the date of the claim,“ and from a pro- 
vision in the other section, “that no changes in rates of compensation 
shall be retroactive in effect.” 

29. Legislation is recommended that the veterans’ act be amended 
to provide the payment of compensation for a combination of partial 
disabilities each of which is less than 10 per cent, aggregating more 
than 10 per cent. 

30. In view of the fact that cases involving neuropsychiatric dis- 
orders present a very difficult problem, the bureau is urged to take into 
consideration and to include in the final rating all mental conditions, 
congenital, functional, or organic, which handicap the claimant; and 
the chairman of the national rehabilitation committee is instructed to 
consult the medical advisers of the committee and to endeavor to work 
out an adequate rating system for neuropsychiatric disorders; and it 18 
further recommended that such a claimant be not declared permanently 
nonfeasible for training except the decision be made upon the basis 
and as the result of an examination by a board of three recognized 
specialists in neuropsychiatry. 

31. Legislation is recommended in each State empowering courts to 
commit veterans suffering from insanity or psychoneurosis or addicted 
to narcotics or liquor, provided that they are entitled to treatment 
from the United States Veterans’ Bureau, and to confine them in the 
most available Federal hospital maintained for that purpose. 

32 and 33. Legislation or regulation be sought providing that 
yeterans hospitalized in any institution be held to be in the same 
status with respect to hospital pay as those hospitalized in United 
States veterans’ hospitals. Amendment of section 200, line 17, is 
recommended, inserting after the word “ misconduct" the words “no 
alleged willful misconduct shall bar a claimant from any benefit of 
compensation, vocational training or hospitalization, or other pro- 
visions of the rehabilitation laws unless a conviction by a court- 
martial can be shown.” 

84. The director is urged to require the prosecution by the 
Veterans’ Bureau legal staff of all violations of the section, providing 
a penalty for charging or accepting an excessiye fee. 

85, 36, and 37. It is recommended that permission be obtained for 
the financial status of deceased ex-service men to be determined 
in subdistrict offices, in order to decide the question of whether the 
Government shall pay his burial expenses, to the end that there will 
not be involved the delay attendant upon determination of the 
question in Washington; that an increase of burial allowance from 
$105 to $205 be provided; and that the wording of the act allowing 
the Government to defray burial expenses be amended by changing 
the word “burial” to “funeral” in order that cremation expenses 
may not be barred, 


RETIREMENT OF DISABLED EMERGENCY ARMY OFFICERS 


9. A resolution calling for the immediate enactment of legislation 
for the retirement of disabled emergency Army oflicers, already pending 
before Congress for three years. 

STARS AND STRIPES FUND 


10. Resolution requesting the Congress to set aside as a trust fund 
the $400,000 of profit from the publication of the Stars and Stripes in 
France, and to use the income from this trust fund to decorate the 
graves of American soldiers in Europe and thus aid the graves endow- 
ment fund: 

UNIVERSAL DRAFT 

Whereas the Fourth Annual Convention of the American Legion at 
New Orleans unanimously adopted the following universal service 
act which had been prepared by the military policy committee of the 
American Legion and which reads as follows: 


“An act to provide further for the national security and defense, 


“Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives 
of the United States of America in Congress assembled, 
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“ (1) That, in the event of a national emergency declared by of conflicting disputes and conflicting jurisdiction and over- 


Congress to exist, which in the judgment of the President de- 
mands the immediate increase of the military establishment, the 
President be, and he hereby is, authorized to draft into the service 


lapping duties of the Army and the Navy and aviation. We 
know that the President is never elected in these modern times 
on account of his fitness to execute his constitutional duties 


of the United States such members of the unorganized militia as | as Commander in Chief of the Army and the Navy. In fact, 


he may deem necessary; provided that ail persons drafted into 
service between the ages of 21 and 30 or such other limit as the 
President may fix shall be drafted without exemption on account 
of industrial occupation, 

“(2) That is case of war, or when the President shall judge 
the same to be imminent, he is authorized and it shall be his 
duty when, in his opinion, such emergency requires it, 

„ (A) To determine and proclaim the material resources, Indus- 
trial organizations, and services over which Government control 
is necessary to the successful termination of such emergency, and 
such control shall be exercised by him through agencies then exist- 
ing or which he may create for such purposes; 

“ (B) To take such steps as may be necessary to stabilize prices 
of services and of all commodities declared to be essential, whether 
such services and commodities are required by the Government or 
by the civilian population; and 

“ Whereas this universal service act is now embodied in specific 
legislation introduced in Congress during the past session by Rep- 
resentative ora C. Jounson in the House of Representatives 
and Senator ARTHUR C. Carper in the Senate: 

“Therefore our committee recommends to this national con- 
vention that the passage of this important legislation be made one 
of the major activities of the American Legion during the coming 
year, and that the full influence and support of our organization 
be used to make effective as soon as possible this legislation which 
the Legion belieyes will help insure our country against war and 
provide that in any future emergency there shall be no more 
slackers or profiteers and that we shall have in the future equal 
service for all and special profit for none.” 

16. A resolution reaffirming the position of the American Legion on 
universal draft and calling for the immediate enactment of national 
legislation to carry it into effect. 


A SINGLE DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL DEFENSE 


Mr. McSWAIN. I ask unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp on a unified department of national 
defense, including the Army, Navy, and aviation. 

The SPEAKER. It there objection? [After a pause,] The 
Chair hear none, 

Mr. McSWAIN. Mr. Speaker, being a member of the Mili- 
tary Affairs Committee, which is specifically and exclusively 
charged under the rules of this House with the consideration of 
legislation relating to the broad and general aspects of national 
defense, I have been considering very earnestly all of the mat- 
ters that have been discussed in the House and in the com- 
mittees and by the public through the press for the last few 
months relating to a separate Air Service. But, Mr. Speaker, 
instead of arriving at the conclusion to which many have come, 
that we should have a new department relating to the Air 
Service with a secretary in the Cabinet with all the usual and 
incidental and auxiliary services, I have been led to the con- 
clusion that instead of three secretaries in the Cabinet relating 
to the problem of national defense, to wit, a Secretary of War, 
a Secretary of the Navy, and a secretary of aviation, I have 
come to the conclusion that we should have a single depart- 
ment with a single secretary in the Cabinet, having to do with 
all the broad and general aspects of national defense. Within 
this single department there should be at present three execu- 
tive bureaus, one relating to the Army, one relating to the Navy, 
and one relating to aviation, and perhaps in the future, the 
demands of administration and changes due to rapid develop- 
ments in science, it may be necessary to add one or more addi- 
tional executive bureaus. 

I realize, Mr. Speaker, that the objection will be immediately 
raised that it is too much that anyone person should have 
upon his shoulders to see after the Army alone, or the Navy 
alone, and that no one human being has physical and intel- 
lectual strength sufficient to comprehend all the duties inci- 
dent to executive responsibility for all the activities and 
problems of national defense, I think that the objections are 
unfounded. My belief is that the single Cabinet officer to be 
designated—the secretary of national defense—should be the 
sole and exclusive adviser of the President on all questions 
of national defense, Under the Constitution the President is 
the Commander in Chief of the Army and the Navy, and 
whatever is done by either the Secretary of War or the Secre- 
tary of the Navy is done in the name of the President. But we 
know that the President is not able to decide upon the merits 
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the President is elected on account of his political views, 
which are fundamentally based upon economic views. The 
President is called upon to settle, as the political leader of his 
party, the multitude of difficult political questions, so that in 
time of peace he is not able to give any thought to either the 
Army or the Navy, much less aviation. We know that there 
have been jealousies, and conflicts, and overlappings, and 
rivalries, and duplication of expenses between the Army and 
the Navy. Each department is actually grasping for more 
power and actually refusing to relinquish any power once 
acquired, Each department constantly cries for more money 
to spend so as to enlarge its activities and pefsonnel. 

The one purpose of loading the taxpayers with the terrific 
burden of maintaining an Army and Navy in peace times is 
to have one ready to fight and to kill the enemy in time of 
war. It is a grim and matter-of-fact proposition. Both have 
the sole and exclusive objective of destruction. In order that 
they may destroy more effectually, there must be cooperation 
of activity and of training in peace time, in order that there 
may be cooperation of killing and destruction in war time. 
Under present conditions when there is a dispute or conflict 
between the Army and the Navy the President is unable to 
decide that issue out of his own experience and knowledge. 
He must, therefore, turn to some one for advice. He can not 
turn to the Secretary of State, or to the Secretary of Com- 
merce, or to the Secretary of Labor, or to the Attorney 
General to help him on a military question. Consequently, he 
turns to the Secretary of War, who advises one course. He 
then turns to his other adviser on military questions, the Sec- 
retary of the Navy, who advises a contrary course. If there 
were a secretary of aviation he would adyise the President 
to follow a third course. This conflict and multiplicity of 
counsel would lead to indecision, inaction, and inefficiency, 
and wastefulness. The President, in whom the Constitution 
vests supreme command, must have, therefore, one person, 
and one person only, to whom he shall turn for advice con- 
cerning the Army and the Navy and aviation and Chemical 
Warfare Service, and any and everything else relating to 
national defense. This will lead not only to greater efficiency 
but will cut out duplication, and will cut out jealousy and 
rivalry, and will lead to actual economy. 

But, Mr. Speaker, I must not be understood as underrating 
the importance of aviation. The airplane has been an epoch- 
making and revolutionary invention. It signifies a greater ad- 
vance in human progress than what was accomplished when 
the steam engine was applied to locomotion on a railroad. 
It is a greater change-producing implement than electricity, 
or the telegraph, or the telephone, or the wireless, or radio. 
There is nothing comparable to it in the history of mankind, 
The airplane as a fighting weapon is far above the rifle, or 
cannon, or poisoned gas. The aviator, as a fighting man, is 
in a class to himself. The fighting aviator is under modern 
conditions the only arm of the national defense that must at 
times function with absolute independence of either the Army 
or the Navy. It is the only fighting weapon whose element 
overlaps the Army and the Navy. The air overspreads both 
sea and land and wherever there is air, the aviator can, and 
will, and must fight to defend our country and her rights. 
The battleship and all her auxilliary craft of cruisers, chasers, 
and submarines are absolutely helpless on land. The Army, 
with all its diversified weapons, can not pass beyond the shores 
of the ocean. But the airplane can function over either land 
or water and fight wherever it can fly. Furthermore, it is 
admitted by every high authority of both the Army and the 
Navy that either or both are helpless without the use of air- 
planes in scouting, patrolling, and ranging. The high com- 
mand of the Army admits that without an adequate force of 
air power to obtain information of the enemy as to location 
and movements, the Army would be helpless before an enemy 
with such aviation equipment. In like manner, even those 
admirals who are most conservative and most loathe to admit 
this new rival as an equal to their great battleships in pre- 
serving the national security, have clearly and frankly ad- 
mitted that a fleet without adequate airplanes to fight for and 
maintain supremacy in the air, so as to observe the movements 
of the enemy fleet and to give instructions to our fleet as to 
when and how to fire, and how to correct the range, we would 
be utterly helpless and at the mercy of an enemy fleet properly 
equipped with airplanes, 
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Therefore, Mr. Speaker, we have this logical and indisputable 
analysis of the situation: The Army can not function under 
modern conditions without adequate and sufficient aviators to 
control the air. The Navy can not function without adequate 
and sufficient aviators to control the air. The Navy is helpless 
on land and the Army impossible on water. But fighters in 
airplanes, whether above the land or above the water, can 
fight and must fight absolutely independent of either the Army 
or the Navy. The commander on the ground can not give 
commands to the fighters 20,000 feet in air, nor can the com- 
mander in his flagship command the aviators fighting thou- 
sands of feet above the sea. In other words, there are cer- 
tainly times, and the most critical and decisive times, when 
aviation will and must fight for the control of the air without 
any reference whatever to either the Army or the Navy. 
After the aviators have gotten control of the air, then either 
the Army or the Navy can advance upon the opposing force 
and “mop up.” But this is impossible until the decisive and 
conclusive conflict shall have been fought out for the control 
of the air. Therefore, Mr. Speaker, I conclude that there are 
greater arguments for an independent and separate agency for 
the promotion and development of aviation than there is for 
either the Army or the Navy. Therefore we must not delay in 
ereating within the department of national defense a bureau 
of aviation equal to the bureau of the Army and the bureau 
of the Navy; and this burean of aviation must be specifically 
charged with the high responsibflity, with all speed consistent 
with soundness and efficiency of construction, of training our 
aviation force to a point made necessary by the situation in 
which we find ourselves among the nations of the earth. 
Undoubtedly the first fights will be in air. Undoubtedly the 
decisive conflicts will be in air. These conflicts may be over 
either land or water. It would, therefore, be foolish for us 
not to be ready to win in the first and decisive conflict. There- 
fore let us by all means commence without further delay to 
bring this most important branch of national defense up to that 
state of efficiency commensurate with our strength and our 


duty. 
GEORGE W. ENGLISH 

Mr. BLANTON, Mr. Speaker, I find that on investigation 
that I was misinformed in regard to a resolution of the Judi- 
ciary Committee concerning the investigation of Judge 
English, and I wish now to withdraw my objection to that 
resolution. 

The SPEAKER. Was that the first objection? 

Mr. BLANTON. The first objection. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas withdraws his 
objection to the resolution referred to and asks that the bill 
be replaced on the calendar. Is there objection. [After a 
pause. The Chair hears none. 

ADJOURNMENT 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Speaker, in view of the fact that 
it is the intention to take up the Consent Calendar to-morrow 
morning at the beginning of the session and rm perhaps two 
or three hours, I think it might be unwise to go on further 
this afternoon. I therefore move that the House do now 
adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 4 o'clock and 54 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned, pursuant to the order 
made, until to-morrow, Saturday, February 28, 1925, at 10 
o'clock a. m. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETO. 

Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications 
were taken from the Speaker's table and referred as follows: 

914. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting recom- 
mendation that legislation embodied in Document No. 324, Sixty- 
eighth Congress, first session, be enacted into law, providing 
for the relief of foreign banks and foreign branches of Ameri- 
can banks located at Santiago, Chile (H. Doc. No. 658) : to the 
Committees on Appropriations and Military Affairs and or- 
dered to be printed. 

915. A communication from the President of the United 
States, transmitting a supplemental estimate of appropriation 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1925, amounting to $1,000, 
for the Department of the Interior, for the relief of James 
J. McAllister, a Bannock Indian, of Idaho (H. Doe. No. 639); 
to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 
Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, z 
Mr. WINSLOW : Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 8. 3613. An act to provide for retirement for dis- 
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ability in the Lighthouse Service; without amendment (Rept. 
No, 1618). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House on 
the state of the Union. : 

Mr. McKENZIN: Committee on Military Affairs. S. 4264. 
An act authorizing the Secretary of War to convey certain 
portions of the military reservation of the Presidio of San 
Francisco to the city and county of San Francisco for educa- 
tional, art, exposition, and park purposes; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 1619). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. EDMONDS: Committee on the Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries. H. R. 12339. A bill relating to the carriage of 
goods by sea; with amendments (Rept. No, 1620). Refesred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota: Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. H. R. 12344. A bill to extend the time for 
the commencement and completion of the bridge of the Valley 
Transfer Railway Co, a corporation, across the Mississippi 
River in the State of Minnesota; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 1621). Referred to the House Calendar, 

Mr. VESTAL: Committee on Patents. H. R. 5790. A bill 
to prevent fraud, deception, or improper practice in connection 
with business before the United States Patent Office, and for 
other purposes; with amendments (Rept. No. 1622). Referred 
to the House Calendar. 

Mr. DENISON: Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. H, R. 12374. A bill granting the consent of Congress 
to the highway commissioner of the town of Elgin, Kane 
County, III., to construct, maintain, and operate a bridge across 
the Fox River; with an amendment (Rept. No, 1623). Re- 
ferred to the House Calendar. 

Mr, NEWTON of Minnesota: Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. H. R. 12376. A bill to extend the time for 
the commencement and completion of the bridge of the county 
of Norman and the town and village of Halstad, in said eounty, 
in the State of Minnesota, and the county of Traill and the 
town of Herberg, in said county, in the State of North Dakota, 
across the Red River of the North on the boundary line between 
said States; with amendments (Rept. No. 1624). Referred to 
the House Calendar. - 

Mr. GRAHAM: Committee on the Judiciary, IH. R. 12177. 
A bill to permit the United States of America to be made de- 
fendant and to be bound by decrees and final judgments entered 
In land title registration proceedings in the Circuit Court of 
Cook County, III., and courts of appeal therefrom, under the 
provisions of an act concerning land titles in force in the State 
of Illinois May 1, 1897; with amendments (Rept. No. 1625). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union. 

Mr. SMITH: Committee on Irrigation and Reclamation. 
H. R. 12391. A bill providing for the irrigation of certain 
Tands in the State of Nebraska; with amendments (Rept, No. 
1626). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS + 

Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memo- 
rials were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. SUMMERS of Washington: A bin (H. R. 12439) to 
permit a compact or agreement between the States of Washing- 
ton, Idaho, Oregon, and Montana respecting the disposition and 
apportionment of the waters of the Columbia River and its 
tributaries, and fer other purposes; to the Committee on Irriga- 
tion and Reclamation, 

By Mr. TABER: A bill (H. R. 12440) to authorize an appro- 
priation for the erection of a suitable memorial monument and 
the improvement of the gounds at the birthplace of Millard 
Fillmore, former President of the United States; to the Com- 
mittee on the Libary. 

By the SPEAKER (by request): Memorial of the Legislature 
of the State of Iowa, favoring legislation providing for the 
creation of an export corporation for the purpose of purchasing 
and diverting surplus farm commodities in the United States: 
to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. DOWELL: Memorial of the Legislature of the State 
of Iowa, urging the present Congress to pass legislation creating 
an export corporation for the purpose of purchasing and divert- 
ing surplus farm commodities in the United States; to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota: Memorial of the Legisla- 
ture of the State of Minnesota, memorlalizing the Congress of 
the United States te create an additional Federal district 
judgship, and provide for filling the vacancy therein caused by 
the death of Federal Judge John F. McGee; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. . 
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By Mr. SMITH: Memorial of the Legislature of the State of 
Idaho, urging enactment of legislation licensing commission 
merchants aud brokers to give a bond for the faithful dis- 
charge of their contracts; to the Committee on Agriculture, 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 
Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, 
By Mr. JOHNSON of Washington: A bill (H. R. 12441) 
granting a pension to Hilaire Nallette; to the Committee on 
Inyalid Pensions. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

3924. By Mr. FUNK: Petition of citizens of Livingston 
County, III., protesting against the Sunday observance bill 
(S. 3218) and all other similar legislation; to the Committee 
on the District of Columbia. 

3925. By Mr. MEAD: Petition of National Retail Dry Goods 
Association, opposing the enactment into law of House bill 
10351, the purpose of which is to grant copyright registration 
for designs, and favoring a readjustment of pay of postal em- 
ployees; to the Committees on Patents and the Post Office and 
Post Roads. 

3926. By Mr. WATSON: Petition of citizens of Harrisburg, 
Pa., favoring the participation of the United States in the 
World Court on the Harding-Hughes terms; to the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs. 

2927. By Mr. WEFALD: Petition of 40 citizens of Vining, 
Minn., that Congress do not concur in the passage of the com- 
pulsory Sunday observance bill (S. 3218) nor in the passage 
of any other religious legislation which may be pending; to 
the Committee on the District of Columbia. = 

2928. Also, petition of 20 citizens of Local and Detroit, 
Minn., that Congress do not concur in the passage of the com- 
pulsory Sunday observance bill (S. 3218) nor in the passage 
of any other religious legislation which may be pending; to 
the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

$929. By Mr. WILLIAMS of Michigan: Petition of Mrs. 
George W. Shields and 41 other residents of Hillsdale County, 
Mich., protesting against the passage of Senate bill 3218, 
the Sunday observance bill, so called; to the Committee on 
the District of Columbia. 

3930. Also, petition of Mrs. O. F. Gaylord and 16 other resi- 
dents of Battle Creek, Mich., protesting against the passage of 
Senate bill 8218, the Sunday observance bill, so called; to 
the Committee on the District of Columbia. 


SENATE 
Sarurpay, February 28, 1925 
(Legislative day of Thursday, February 26, 1925) 


The Senate met at 11 o'clock a. m., on the expiration of the 
recess. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senate will receive a 
message from the House of Representatives. 
; MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 
A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. Halti- 
gan, one of its clerks, announced that the House had passed 
the bill (S. 3913) to extend for an additional period of three 


- years the effective period of the act entitled “An act to amend 


section 51 of chapter 4 of the Judicial Code,” approved Sep- 
tember 19, 1922, and an act entitled “An act to amend section 
876 of the Revised Statutes,” approved September 19, 1922, 
with an amendment, in which it requested the concurrence of 
the Senate. 

The message also announced that the House had passed 
the following bill and joint resolution of the Senate, each 
“i amendments, in which it requested the concurrence of the 

enate: 

S. 1707. An act appropriating money to purchase lands for 
the Clallam Tribe of Indians in the State of Washington, and 
for other purposes; and 

S. J. Res. 124. Joint resolution to provide for the posthumous 
appointment to commissioned grades of certain enlisted men 
and the posthumous promotion of certain commissioned officers. 

The message further announced that the House had passed 
the following bills, in which it requested the concurrence of 
the Senate: 

H. R. 11701. An act to amend the act entitled “An act to 
regulate steam engineering in the District of Columbia,” ap- 
proved February 28, 1887; 


H. R. 11752. An act to provide for extension of payment on 
homestead entries on ceded lands of the Fort Peck Indian 
Reservation, State of Montana, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 11818. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
construction of a bridge across the Rio Grande; 

H. R. 12029. An act for the relief of sufferers from the fire 
at New Bern, N. C., in December, 1922; 

H. R. 12030. An act for the relief of sufferers from cyclone 
in northwestern Mississippi in March, 1923; 

H. R. 12261. An act authorizing the appropriation of $5,000 
for the erection of tablets or other form of memorials in the 
city of Quincy, Mass., in memory of John Adams and John 
Quincy Adams; and 

H. J. Res. 348. Joint resolution authorizing the Secretary of 
Agriculture to award suitable medals to exhibitors winning 
first and championship prizes at the twenty-fifth anniversary 
show of the International Livestock Exposition of Chicago, III., 
held in December, 1924, 


HOUSE BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION REFERRED 


The following bills and a joint resolution were severally read 
twice by title and referred as indicated below: 

H. R. 11752. An act to provide for extension of payment on 
homestead entries on ceded lands of the Fort Peck Indian 
Reservation, State of Montana, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Indian Affairs. S 

H. R. 11818. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
construction of a bridge across the Rio Grande; to the Com- 
mittee on Commerce, 

H. R. 12029. An act for the relief of sufferers from the fire 
at New Bern, N. C., in December, 1922; and 

H. R. 12030. An act for the relief of sufferers from cyclone 
in northwestern Mississippi in March, 1923; to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

II. R. 12261. An act authorizing the appropriation of $5,000 
for the erection of tablets or other form of memorials in the 
city of Quincy, Mass., in memory of John Adams and John 
Quincy Adams; to the Committee on the Library. 

H. J. Res. 348. Joint resolution authorizing the Secretary of 
Agriculture to award suitable medals to exhibitors winning 
first and championship prizes at the twenty-fifth anniversary 
show of the International Livestock Exposition of Chicago, III., 
held in December, 1924; to the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry. 


TWO HUNDREDTH ANNIVERSARY OF THE BIRTH OF GEORGE WASH- 
INGTON (S. DOC. NO. 225) 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate a 
communication from the President of the United States,.trans- 
mitting a supplemental estimate of appropriations for the 
United States Commission for the Celebration of the Two 
hundredth Anniversary of the Birth of George Washington, 
fiscal year 1925, to remain available until expended, $10,000, 
which, with the accompanying papers, was referred to the 
Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 


BUREAU OF FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC COMMERCE (8. DOC, NO. 224) 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore also laid before the Senate 
a communication from the President of the United States, 
transmitting a draft of proposed legislation affecting the ap- 
propriations for the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce, Department of Commerce, fiscal year 1926, relative to 
the rental of offices in foreign countries by that bureau, which, 
with the accompanying papers, was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 


JOHN F. DUNPHY, OWNER OF STEAMSHIP “MARGARET J. SAN- 
FORD” AGAINST THE UNITED STATES (S. DOC. NO. 222) 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore also laid before the Senate 
a communication from the President of the United States, 
transmitting, pursuant to law, a record of judgment rendered 
against the United States by the United States District Court 
for the Southern District of New York, under the provisions of 
law, and requiring an appropriation for its payment under the 
War Department: Case of John F. Dunphy as managing 
owner of the steamship Margaret J. Sanford against the 
United States, in amount, $2,000, which, with the accompany- 
ing papers, was referred to the Committee on Appropriations 
and ordered to be printed. 


OWNERS OF THE BARGE HAVANA AGAINST THE UNITED STATES 
(S. DOG. NO. 223) 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore also laid before the Senate a 
communication from the President of the United States, trans- 
mitting, pursuant to law, a record of judgment rendered 
against the Government by the United States District Court 
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for the District of Massachusetts, under the provisions of law, 
final decree rendered by the United States District Court of 
Massachusetts in favor of the Staples Transportation Co., in 
amount $5,250, costs $40.30, in total amount $5,290.30, which, 
with the accompanying papers, was referred to the Committee 
on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate a con- 
current resolution of the Legislature of the State of Lowa, rela- 
tive to agricultural legislation, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry, as follows: 


Stare or Iowa Housa or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Des Moines, February 24, 1925. 
Hon. A. B. CUMMINS, 
President of the Senate, Washington, D. C. 
My Dran Mr. Prespes: I have the honor to inelose herewith a 
certified copy of house concurrent resolution No, 11, 
Respectfully submitted, 
A. C. GUSTAFSON. 


Concurrent resolution 11, by committee of agriculture of the House of 
Representatives, Forty-first General Assembly, State of Towa. 


Believing that some relief for agriculture in the very near future is 
absolutely necessary, and that Congress should, without further delay, 
take some cognizance of the situation of agriculture in the middle 
West, and that failure to pass legislation relative thereto by the pres- 
ent Congress will be greatly to the detriment of agriculture; therefore: 

Be it resolved by the house of representatives (the senate con- 
ourring), That we most earnestly urge upon the present Congress the 
prompt passage of the bill now in the United States Senate creating 
an export corporation for the purpose of purchasing and diverting 
surplus farm commodities in the United States. 

That a copy of this resolution be forwarded to the President of the 
Senate and the Speaker of the House of Representatives of the United 
States and to each of the United States Senators and each Member 
of Congress from Towa. 

I hereby certify that this is a true and correct copy of house con- 
current resolution No. 11 adopted by the Forty-first General Assembly 
of the State of Iowa. 

A. C. GUSTAFSON, 


Ohief Clerk of the House. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore also laid before the Senate a 
resolution adopted by the Senate of the State of Michigan, 
respecting the national defense act, which was referred to the 
Committee on Military Affairs, as follows: 

MICHIGAN STATE SENATE, 
Lansing, February 23, 1925, 
PRESIDENT OF THB SENATE, 
Washington, D. O. 


Sir: I have the honor to inform you that the Michigan State Senate 
has this day adopted the following resolution: 

“ Whereas the President of the United States in a recent message to 
the Congress of the United States has stated that the Army and Navy 
of the United States should be strengthened, and that a people who 
neglect their national defense are putting in jeopardy their national 
honor; and 

“Whereas in furtherance of the national defense ‘act of 1920 and 
in oifier to increase and promote the strength and effectiveness of the 
Army the Chief of Staff of the Army of the United States has recom- 
mended substantially as follows: 

“(a) That the Regular Army be brought back to the strength of 
150,000 enlisted men and 13,000 officers, and that it be suitably 
housed and enabled to conduct annual maneuvers on a moderate senie; 

“(b) That the National Guard be given the support necessary to 
permit its progressive development toward a strength of 250,000; 

“(c) That the skeleton organization of the Organized Reserves be 
adequately maintained: 

“(d) That all reserve officers receive an average of 15 days train- 
ing in each three years; 

“(e) That the Reserve Officers’ Training Corps units be further de- 
veloped; and 

“(f) That provision may be made for a gradual increase in the 
number accommodated annually in citizens’ military training camps: 
Therefore be it 

“Resolved by the Michigan State Senate of the State of Michigan 
in session assembled, Respectfully and earnestly urge upon Congress 
the necessity of appropriating such funds and enacting such legislation 
as will adequately provide for the effective carrying out of the provi- 
sions of the national defense act of 1920 and also the recommenda- 
tions of the Chief of Staff of the Army of the United States herein- 
before set forth. 

“ Suitable copies of the resolution shall be sent by the secretary of 
the senate to the President of the United States, the presiding officers 


of both branches of Congress, to the Senators and Representatives from 
this State, and to the congressional Committee on Appropriations and 
on Military Affairs,” 
Very truly yours, . 
DENNIS E. ALWARD, 
Beoretary Michigan State Senate. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore also laid before the Senate 
a joint resolution adopted by the Legislature of the State of 
Vermont relative to the rejection of the so-ealled proposed 
child labor amendment to the Constitution, which was referred 
to the Committee on the Judiciary, as follows: 


STATE oF VERMONT, 
BECRETARY OF STATH, 
Montpelier, February 26, 925. 
To the honorable PRESIDENT SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Washington, D. O. 
Sin: I have the honor to herewith submit a certified copy of joint 
resolution adopted by the General Assembly of the State of Vermont, 
entitled “Joint resolution relating to the rejection by the State of 
Vermont of the child labor amendment.” 
I would respectfully ask that the resolution referred to be trans- 
mitted to the legislative body over which you have the honor to preside, 
Respectfully yours, 
Aaron H. Grout, 
Secretary of State. 


Whereas the Sixty-eighth Congress of the United States, by joint 
resolution duly passed, has proposed to amend the Constitution of 
the United States in the words following: 


“ARTICLE — 


“Sreovion 1. The Congress shall hav» power to limit, regulate, and 
prohibit the labor of persons under 18 years of age. 

“Sec. 2. The power of the several States is unimpaired by this 
article except that the operation of State laws shall be suspended to 
the extent necessary to give effect to legislation enacted by the Con- 
gress,” 

Resolved by the senate and house of representatives, That the Leg- 
islature of the State of Vermont hereby rejects said proposed amend- 
ment to the Constitution of the United States, because the said proposed 
amendment tends to contravene the Fifth Article of the Constitution 
of Vermont, as follows: $ 

“Art. V. That the people of this State, by their legal representatives, 
have the sole, inherent, and exclusive right of governing and regulating 
the internal policy of the same.” And be it further 

Resolwed, That the representatives of the State of Vermont of this 
general assembly do hereby reiterate the right of the State as set 
forth above, and confidently rely on Article X of the Constitution of 
the United States as a just cause for rejecting the aforesaid amend- 
ment. 

“Art, X. The powers not delegated to the United States by tho 
Constitution nor prohibited by it to the States are reserved to the 
States respectively, or to the people.” 

Believing, therefore, that the proposed amendment would tend to 
invade and vitiate the rights of the State of Vermont, as set forth 
in the foregoing.articles, we bereby formally refuse to ratify, and do 
hereby reject the same; and be it further 

Resolved, That the secretary of state be, and hereby is, directed 
to communicate to the Secretary of State of the United States, to the 
Pr&iding Officer of the United States Senate, and to the Speaker of 
the House of Representatives of the United States a certified copy of 
this resolution. 

Rosweit M. AUSTIN, 

Speaker of the House of Representatives, 
W. K. FARNSWORTH, 

President of the Senate. 
STATE OF VERMONT, 

Orrice OF SECRETARY or STATR. 

I hereby certify that the foregoing is a trne copy of a joint reso- 
lution (House No. 15) entitled “Joint resolution relating to the re- 
jection by the State of Vermont of the child labor amendment.“ 

In testimony whereof, I have hereunto set my hand and amxed 
my official seal, at Montpelier, this 26th day of February, A. D. 1925, 

[span] Aanon H. Grovt, Secretary of State. 


Mr. CAMERON presented the following concurrent memorial 
of the Legislature of the State of Arizona, which was referred 
to the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry: 


STATE dy ARIZONA, 
OFFICE or THE SECRETARY. 
UNITED BTATES OF AMERICA, 
State of Arkansas, 88: 
I, James H. Kerbey, seeretary of state, do hereby certify that the 
within is a true and correct copy of Senate Concurrent Memorial No, 
2 of the Seventh Legislature, State of Arizona, 1925, regular session, 
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u memorializing the Congress of the United States of America to enact 
legislation for the relief of the stock raisers grazing and ranging live- 
stock on the United States National Forest, as follows: For the imme- 
diate relief, waive the grazing fees for the season from April 1, 1925, to 
March $1, 1926, and for more permanent relief pass the Phipps bill, 
No. 2424, now pending before the Senate of the United States,” all of 
which is shown by the original on file in this department. 

In witness whereof I have hereunto set my band and affixed my 
official seal. Done at Phoenix, the capital, this 19th day of February, 
A. D. 1925. 

[SEAL] uus H. KERBY, 

Secretary of State. 


Senate concurrent memorial 2 (introduced by Senater A. H. Favour) 


To the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled: 


Your memorialist, the Seventh Legislature of the State of Arizona, 
iu its regular session assembled, respectfully represents that: 

The men engaged in the livestock business in Arizona for the past 
three years have been going through one of the most trying times In 
the history of the industry, and as a class have been brought to the 
verge of bankraptcy through deflation, unfayorable economic conditions, 
and inability to market their output except at a price less than cost. 

That, added to the foregoing, during the year 1924 there has been 
in the southwest an unprecedented drought, and this has resulted 
and will continue to result in a substantial loss to the breeding herds 
of the stock raisers, with the defnite outlook of a very much lessened 
income for the year 1925 to these stock raisers. 

That a large number of stock ralsers range their stock on the 
various forest reserves of the United States in the State of Arizona 
at a fixed annual rental per bead, and these fees are payable to the 
United States Government at the beginning of the grazing season on 
April 1 of each year. These grazing fees are a first and paramount 
charge, and unless paid the stock raisers are put in trespass and 
forced to remove their herds from the forest reserves. 

Your memorialist further represents that during the year 1924 a 
substantial, number of the stock raisers have not been able to pay the 
forest fees, and where they have been paid such fees have been paid, 
in most cases, with borrowed money. On account of the present 
financial condition of the livestock industry even borrowed money Is 
not available for the coming year to meet these forest requirements, 
The stock raisers of this State must be assisted If they are to continue 
in their stock-raising industry, and one definite way is to assist those 
on the forest in the payment of forest, fees. 

Wherefore your memorialist prays that the Congress of the United 
States of America enact legislation for the relief of the stock raisers 
grazing and ranging livestock on the United States National Forest, 
as follows: For the Immediate relief, waive the grazing fees for the 
season from April 1, 1925, to March 31, 1926, and for more permanent 
relief pass the Phipps bill, No. 2424, now pending before the Senate of 
the United States; It is hereby 

Ordered, That his excellency the Governor of the State of Arizona 
be requested to transmit a copy of the foregoing to the President of 
the United States and to each House of Congress and to each of 
Arizona’s Senators and her Representative in Congress. 

Passed the senate February 2, 1925. 

Passed the house February 10, 1925. 

Approved February 17, 1925, 

Filed by the secretary of state February 17, 
o'clock p. m. 


Mr. FRAZIER presented resolutions of the Book and Thimble 
Club, of Williston, and of the Fortnightly Club, of Wahpeton, 
both in the State of North Dakota, favoring the adherence of 
the United States to the World Court under the terms of the 
so-called Harding-Hughes plan, which were referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations. 

Mr. KENDRICK. I present for proper disposition a petition 
numerously signed by citizens of Thermopolis, Wyo., praying 
for the repeal of the Volstead prohibition act. 

The petition was ordered to lie on the table. 


SECOND DEFICIENCY APPROPRIATIONS 


Mr. WARREN. I report back with amendments from the 
Committee on Appropriations the bill (H. R. 12392) making 
appropriations to supply deficiencies in certain appropriations 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1925, and prior fiscal years, 
to provide supplemental appropriations for the fiscal years end- 
ing June 30, 1925, and June 80, 1926, and for other purposes, 
and I submit a report (No, 1244) thereon. I wish to give no- 
tice that I shall ask the Senate later in the day to take up 
the bill and put it on its passage. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
placed on the calendar. 


1925, at 8.30 


Meanwhile the bill will be 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


Mr. BALL, from the Committee on the District of Columbia, 
to which was referred the bill (H. R. 596) to provide for the 
extension of Bancroft Place between Phelps Place and Twenty- 
third Street NW., and for other purposes, reported it without 
amendment and submitted a report (No. 1247) thereon. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred 
the bill (H. R. 5327) to provide for the payment to the retired 
members of the police and fire departments of the District of 
Columbia the balance of retirement pay past due to them but 
unpaid from January 1, 1911, to July 30, 1915, reported it 
without amendment and submitted a report (No. 1248) thereon. 

Mr. LADD, from the Committee on Public Lands and Surveys, 
to which was referred the bill (H. R. 1579) authorizing the 
disposition of certain lands in Minnesota, reported it without 
amendment and submitted a report (No. 1249) thereon. 

He also, from the Committee on Commerce, to which was 
referred the bill (H. R. 11702) granting the consent of Con- 
gress to the village of Spooner, Minn., to construct a bridge 
across the Rainy River, reported it without amendment und 
submitted a report (No. 1250) thereon. 

Mr. CAMERON, from the Committee on Public Lands and 
Surveys, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 3618) for the 
relief of Nora B. Sherrier Johnson, reported it without amend- 
ment and submitted a report (No. 1251) thereon. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
resolution (S. Res. 347) to investigate all matters relating to 
national forests and the public domain and their administra- 
tion, reported favorably thereon with an- amendment. 

Mr. METCALF, from the Committee on Naval Affairs, to 
which was referred the bill (H. R. 6723) to provide for reim- 
bursement of certain civilian employees at the naval torpedo 
station, Newport, R. I., for the value of personal effects lost, 
damaged, or destroyed by fire, reported it without amendment 
and submitted a report (No. 1252) thereon. 


ENROLLED BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION PRESENTED 


Mr. WATSON, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, re- 
ported that on February 27, 1925, that committee presented to 
the President of the United States enrolled bills and a joint 
resolution of the following titles: 

S. 970. An act for the relief of the De Kimpke Construction 
Co., of West Hoboken, N. J.; 

S. 1016. An act for the relief of Augusta Reiter; 

S. 1633. An act for the relief of James F. Jenkins; 

S. 1763. An act to validate certain payments made to George 
M. Apple and to authorize the General Accounting Office to 
allow credit to certain disbursing officers for payments of 
Salaries made on properly certified and approved vouchers; 

S. 2714. An act for the relief of John F. Malley; 

S. 2774. An act for the relief of G. Ferlita; 

S. 2793. An act for relief of estate of Annie C. Shyner; 

S. 2992. An act for the relief of the Berwind-White Coal 
Mining Co.; 

S. 3379. An act providing for the sale and disposal of public 
lands within the area heretofore surveyed as Boulder Lake, in 
the State of Wisconsin; 

S. 3760. An act to amend in certain particulars the national 
defense act of June 3, 1916, as amended, and for other pur- 
poses; and 

S. J. Res. 125. Joint resolution granting permission to Fred F. 
Rogers, commander, United States Navy, to accept certain deco- 
rations bestowed upon him by the Venezuelan Government. 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unenimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. WATSON: 

A bill (S. 4394) for the improvement of Indiana Harbor, 
Ind.; to the Committee on Commerce. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Minnesota: 

A bill (S. 4395) to promote and preserve the navigability 
of Cass Lake in the State of Minnesota; to the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry. 

By Mr. SHIPSTEAD: 

A bill (S. 4896) to extend the time for the commencement 
and completion of the bridge of the county of Norman and the 
town and village of Halstad, in said county, in the State of 
Minnesota, and the county of Traill and the town of Herberg, 
in said county, in the State of North Dakota, across the Red 
River of the North on the boundary line between said States; 
to the Committee on Commerce. 
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By Mr. BURSUM: 

A bill (S. 4397) to permit the use for any charitable, educa- 
tional, or hospital purpose, of certain lands granted to the city 
of Albuquerque, N. Mex.; to the Committee on Public Lands 
and Surveys. : 

By Mr. FRAZIER: 

A bill (S. 4398) to create a Federal agricultural marketing 
board, to prescribe its duties and define its powers, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

By Mr. WHEELER: 

A bill (S. 4400) to appropriate certain tribal funds for the 
benefit of the Indians of the Fort Peck and Blackfeet Reserva- 
tions; to the Committee on Indian Affairs, 


BUREAU OF COMMERCIAL ECONOMICS 


Mr. OWEN. Mr. President, I introduce a bill to grant a char- 
ter tothe Bureau of Commercial Economics, whose headquarters 
are at 1108 Sixteenth Street NW., Washington, D. C., with con- 
nections throughout the world, which I ask to be read by title. 

The bill (S. 4399) to incorporate the Bureau of Commercial 
r and for other purposes, was read twice by title. 

r. OWEN. This is a reintroduction of S. 4633, of the Sixty- 
seventh Congress, introduced too late for action at that Con- 
gress. At different times I have called the attention of the 
Senate to this great work and its possibilities. Never until now 
have I had such a wealth of details of its operations and its 
power to achieve good in public service by the use of motion- 
picture films of an educational nature, of the sereen press to 
promote commerce, trade, agriculture, public welfare, and health 
in America and abroad. 

INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


The international relations of these United States should be 
and are the deep concern not only of the Federal Government 
but of all business organizations and individuals that compose 
our great Nation. International relations consist of offensive 
and defensive and economic treaties, consummated between 
authorities so empowered by the people. Far more vitally do 
they consist in the commerce of ideals, intellectual thought, 
business and social relations. It is to these great forces that 
we must look for the foundation and maintenance of mutual 
understanding, sympathy, and progress. 

Obviously the most efficient method of bringing about such 
interchange of ideas, of presenting the ideals of the American 
people, their environment, their business methods to the world is 
through the use of the motion picture. Radio in this connection 
is interesting and important, but until we have a universal lan- 
guage or reduce our thought to “ songs without words” its field 
is limited to those understanding the language of the speaker. 

WORLD scon OF THE BUREAU OF COMMERCIAL ECONOMICS 

The Bureau of Commercial Economies is accomplishing one 
of the most valuable contributions to humanity of our time in 
disseminating American ideals and ideas in even the most 
remote parts of the world, in elevating the intelligence of our 
American people by the exhibition of foreign educational films 
in this country, and in drawing together the nations of the 
world in a close bond of mutual constructive cooperation. 

As you recall, this bureau sends educational films of Amer- 
ican business, of American scenery, of American science, of 
American welfare work, to the regularly constituted govern- 
ments of the various nations or their learned societies or 
business organizations, who in turn send these films, with the 
titles in English, throughout the scientific societies, business 
clubs, factories, all the way down to the primary schools. 
The films are understood in Ieeland or Java, where they have 
actually been shown, because the human eye of the most illiter- 
ate onlooker sees on the screen the same image that the most 
learned Senator would see there, no matter if the titles were 
in Sanskrit, The films are free to those that show them and 
those that see. 

Quietly and unostentatiously this bureau has brought new 
light to millions of people scattered all over the earth. In the 
more remote points of the earth the bureau's films were the 
first ever to be seen. For 12 years it has used the inter- 
national gift of sight to place new visions of opportunity and 
ideals before all the people. 

What a challenge to the imagination! 

ITS WORK IN THR UNITED STATES 

The Bureau of Commercial Economics, as you will recall, 
does not limit its efforts to the dissemination of American 
ideals abroad. Its work is truly international. It receives 
from those governments and organizations to whom it sends 
American films the educational, scientific, scenic, and indus- 
trial films of those countries and circulates them, also free, to 
every type of educational, scientific, religious, or social or- 
ganization or gathering equipped with the necessary projec- 


tion apparatus. In the great cities and humblest hamlets of 
each Senator’s State this work of visual instruction by this 
bureau is being carried on without cost to the taxpayers of 
the Nation. It has many millions of feet of film of instrue- 
tional value. Too often we ‘think of educational films as of 
value in the schoolroom only. The films of the Bureau of 
Commercial Economics are used before chambers of com- 
merce, churches, universities, in the factories at noontime, by 
social, sporting, and business clubs, as well as in the schools 
and community centers, 
THE PAN PACIFIC FIELD 

Only recently the Bureau of Commercial Eeonomics has 
been asked to organize all the nations bordering on the Pacifie 
Ocean into an international association for the purpose of ex- 
changing educational motion pictures of all member nations 
with each other. Films that depict national life, business, 
environment, sanitation, welfare work, pass from nation to 
nation like spokes of a wheel, with the Bureau of Commer- 
cial Economies as the hub. 

ORGANIZATION OF THE BUREAU OF COMMERCIAL ECONOMICS 


The Bureau of Commercial Economics is not a governmental 
bureau. It is an altruistic association using the facilities and 
instrumentalities of Government, business, and educational in- 
stitutions in the dissemination of useful information by the 
graphic method of motion pictures, by lecturers, and publica- 
tions. Its films and lectures are displayed to audiences ad- 
mitted free. 

Speakers of international reputation have been sent by this 
bureau throughout the land in connection with President Cool- 
idge’s national outdoor recreation conference to urge our peo- 
ple to take a greater interest and part in outdoor life, and films 
of fishing, hunting, swimming, playgrounds, have been used 
to help build our Nation’s health, 

Many of my distinguished colleagues both in the Senate and 
the House are familiar with the organization and functioning 
of this bureau and have heartily indorsed it. The late Presi- 
dent Harding was one of its most sincere admirers. It has the 
hearty cooperation of the United States Chamber of Commerce, 
the International Rotary Clubs, the International Kiwanis 
Clubs, the American Association of Engineers, the learned and 
religious societies of America and abroad, and the admiration 
and cooperation of many foreign governments. 

This altruistic organization, conceived and founded by the 
late Francis Holley and Anita Maris Boggs, now carried on by 
Miss Boggs and her brother, Randolph M. Boggs, is supported 
entirely by memberships and voluntary contributions and the 
self-sacrificing efforts of its officers. For more than 12 years 
this work has been carried on quietly, effectively. 

The conception, the scope,.the influence of the Bureau of 
Commercial Economics are almost beyond imagination of the 
ordinary mind. Its vision, its efforts, its results are world- 
wide, but it is first and last American. Its foreign films shown 
in the United States, its American films shown abroad, arouse 
in the minds of the beholder a quickened action, a comparison 
with his own surroundings, his methods of work and life. He 
thinks, he compares, he judges. He is not only more intelligent 
for seeing the films, he is a greater national asset—a man with 
a more intelligent mind. 

The Bureau of Commercial Economies deserves the thanks of 
Congress and of all the American people for its great, con- 
structive, humanitarian work, and to this end I ask the recog- 
nition of Congress in a Federal incorporation. 

J move that the bill be referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

The motion was agreed to. 

TRUST FUND FOR KIOWA, COMANCHE, AND APACHE INDIANS, 

OKLAHOMA 

Mr. OWEN submitted an amendment intended to be pro- 
posed by him to the bill (H. R. 11752) to provide for extension 
of payment on homestead entries on ceded lands of the Fort 
Peck Indian Reservation, State of Montana, and for other pur- 
poses, which was referred to the Committee on Indian Affairs 
and ordered to be printed. - 


JOSEPH P. CHAMBERLAIN ET AL. 


Mr. PEPPER submitted the following resolution (S. Res. 
850), which was referred to the Committee to Audit and Con- 
trol the Contingent Expenses of the Senate: 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the Senate is hereby authorized and 
directed to pay out of the contingent fund of the Senate to Joseph P. 
Chamberlain, William E. Mikel], and Noel T. Dowling $250 each, the 
same being the Senate’s half of the amount due said persons for 
services rendered and expenses incurred in preparation of data for 
use of the Committees of the House of Representatives and Senate on 
Revision of Laws, from January 1, 1925, to February 28, 1925, $: 
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COOPERATIVE ASSOCIATIONS 
Mr. SHIPSTEAD submitted the following resolution (S. Res. 
851), which was referred to the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry : 
Whereas the successful development of cooperative organizations in 


~ production, distribution, and consumption affords needed opportunities 


for increasing the income of the producer, especially the farmer, and 
for diminishing the cost of living of the consumer, and appears to be 
of great public benefit, as shown by the experiences of numerous for- 
eign countries; and : 

Whereas the President's agricultural conference recommends con- 
structive Federal assistance in the development of producers’ market- 
ing organizations; and 

Whereas complete and conclusive information with respect to the 
economic advantages or disadvantages of the cooperative movement in 
this country as compared with other types of marketing farm products, 
has not been made available in comprehensive form; and 

Whereus it is frequently charged that various cooperative organiza- 
tions of farmers engaged in marketing grain, tobacco, cotton, live- 
stock, and other products, as well as consumers’ cooperative purchasing 
organizations, are being discriminated against and injured by various 
corporations and trade associations in alleged violation of the anti- 
trust laws: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Federal Trade Commission is hereby directed to 
make an inquiry (1) into the growth and importance of cooperative 
associations, including particularly the costs of marketing and distriba- 
tion of such cooperatives as compared with the corresponding costs of 
other types of distributors, and (2) into the extent and importance 
of the interferences with and obstructions to the formation and opera- 
tion of cooperative organizers of producers, distributors, and con- 
sumers, by any corporation or trade association in alleged violation 
of the antitrust laws, and to report thereon with recommendations 
for legislation, or other remedial action if the same appears necessary, 


RIVER AND HARBOR BILL 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the 
consideration of the bill (H. R. 11472) authorizing the con- 
struction, repair, and preservation of certain public works on 
rivers and harbors, and for other purposes, the pending ques- 
tion being on the amendment proposed by Mr. Goopine to the 
amendment submitted by Mr. FERNALD. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Maine 
IMr. Fernatp} is entitled to the floor. 

Mr. FERNALD. Mr. President, at the conclusion of the 
consideration of the pending river and harbor bill on yes- 
terday afternoon, I was discussing some of the details of the 
development of the Cape Cod Canal Co,, the purpose of the 
amendment: proposed by me, the chronological history in a 
yery brief way, the development, the franchise and charter, 
the commercial results up to the time the canal was taken 
over by the Government, the cost of the canal, and some of 
the details respecting it. As I stated yesterday, I do not 
wish to jeopardize the enactment of the river and harbor 
bill, and I conclude that these details are not of special inter- 
est to the Senate. If we were to discuss the details of all the 
development and various changes in bringing the project to a 
consummation, it would take a much longer time than we 
have at our disposal between now and the 4th day of March. 
In fact, I do not consider it of very great importance to dis- 
cuss the details. They have all been considered by a prop- 
erly authorized agency of the Government. If we were to 
undertake on the floor to discuss and debate the details of 
the different projects that go to the different departments of 
the Government, the Senate and the Congress of the United 
States would not get very far in legislating. We ire obliged 
to leave these matters, oftentimes by authorization, to the 
President of the United States, knowing full well that he has 
some authority to authorize some one in a department, some 
officer of the Government, to investigate the details and bring 
to the consideration of the Comgress all the different matters 
in the proper way. So I wish to be as brief as possible, and 
if not interrupted it will take me but a very short time to 
conclude all that I have to say regarding that great project. 

I would like to discuss all of the details if it were at an 
earlier time in the session, because there is nothing wrong 
so far as the canal is concerned in the building of that great 
project. I want to make a few broad general statements. 
First of all, I consider it of very little consequence as to the 
details of the canal company, how they were able to get their 
money, how they were able to secure their charter from the 
State of Massachusetts, how they went into litigation at an 
expense of $750,000 to defend their rights in the proper courts, 
and the expense of the Government of the United States in 
carrying on that litigation. Those details are of little conse- 


quence, in my judgment, to Senators in, the consideration of 
this matter. 

I felt deeply interested yesterday in listening to the splendid 
speech of the Senator from Missouri [Mr. REED] when he was 
depicting the development of the great valley of the Mississippi 
and the development of the waterways of the country and what 
it has meant to the people of the country. I shall not desig- 
nate any particular people, although we often speak of these 
projects of great assistance and aid to the farming communities. 
In fact, it is quite a common custom when we have a proposi- 
tion before the Senate to speak of it as a great agricultural de- 
velopment and of the assistance to the farmers of the country 
that may be brought about by the different projects. 

Although it is very doubtful if much farm legislation, so- 
called, can be brought to the attention of the Senate at this 
session, I want to say right now that the policy of develop- 
ment of the waterways of the country is of more interest to 
the farmers of the country than any proposition that is likely 
ever to be bronght to the attention of the Senate. If Senators 
would go with me to the States of Missouri, Kansas, Nebraska, 
or any other agricultural State and ask 100 farmers what 
would give them the greatest relief of anything that could be 
done, 99 out of 100 from any State in the Union would say 
at once that there is nothing that would be of so much assist- 
ance as the lowering of freight rates. The lowering of freight 
rates can not be brought about by any fictitious method, but 
it can surely be done, as it always has been done, through the 
development of the waterways of our country so that we may 
have vessels plying back and forth on our rivers and canals, 
free and without toil. 

The development of our waterways has been an established 
policy of the Government over a long period of time. We be- 
gan years and years ago to develop the rivers of the country, 
and every dollar that has been expended along those lines has 
been money well spent. Sitting, as I have, on the Commerce 
Committee of the Senate for eight years, watching and con- 
sidering with gratified pride all of the projects that have been 
brought before that committee and the legislation that has 
been enacted in the Congress to develop the canals and water- 
ways, I can not look back to a single proposition where I regret 
my action. I have always had at heart the interests not only 
of New England and my own State but of the whole country 
in considering these matters. I have been just as anxious to 
develop the waterways of the South and make our intercoastal 
system from New York through to the Gulf of Mexico a suc- 
cess as I have been to advance the interests and develop the 
waterways of my own section of the country. While in my 
own State we have three large rivers, yet they are rivers of 
torrents flowing from the mountains to the sea, and sails can 
not be seen far up those streams from the coast. 

I desire to repeat in the presence of the Senator from Mis- 
souri [Mr. Rexp}, who has just entered the Chamber, that if I 
had been a member of the same church as he and in the same, 
class meeting I would have been glad to say “Amen” to all 
he had to say about the development of the great waterway 
system in the Mississippi Valley. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Mr. President, if the Senator from 
Maine had been a member of my church and had said “Amen” 
in good faith, he would have been guaranteed salvation. 2 

Mr. FERNALD. I am quite satisfied that that is true. 
Although we may not be members of the same church, yet I 
am inclined to think we are very nearly so. We do agree on 
very many things in this body. 

I have watched with gratifying pride the development of 
the waterways of the great Mississippi Valley. I have noted 
the splendid agricultural opportunities and prospects of the 
valley. For 25 years my business carried me into every one 
of those States. I recall now the gorgeous days in the years 
1905 and 1906 when I passed through the State of Nebraska 
and down through Kansas and saw those great fields of golden 
wheat bowing and bending beneath the amorous rays of the 
autumn sun. I saw great shocks of corn bursting forth in 
glory, and yet in less than two months from that day I saw 
Argentine corn unloaded at my stables in Poland, Me. I 
asked the reason for this, because at the very time when that 
corn was being delivered in Maine from Argentina, the 
farmers of Kansas were burning their corn for fuel. What 
was the reason for this? It was the very reason the Senator 
from Missouri spoke of yesterday, a lack of development of 
the waterways of our country. Corn from Argentina could 
be delivered in 1910 for 11 cents a bushel less than corn from 
central Kansas, an amazing statement, and yet the distance 
from Argentina and Buenos Aires to New York is 7,830 miles, 
while the distance from Kansas City is but 1,500 miles, Why 
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is the difference? What is the cause of this great difference? 
The citizens of Kansas had to move their corn 800 miles by 
rail. The citizens of Argentina moved their corn an average 
of less than 140 miles by rail. 

The development already taking place on the Missouri 
River, the great Federal barge system that is moving from St. 
Louis and Cairo down to New Orleans, as the Senator from 
Missouri stated yesterday, has already reduced the freight 
rates on all goods moving between those points to the extent 
of 544 cents per hundred pounds. Wherever there is a de- 
velopment of the waterways immediately there is a reduction 
in freight rates. 

Stranger still, let me say that wheat moving from central 
Kansas to London and Liverpool, which is the wheat market 
of the world, costs more to deliver than wheat moving from 
Melbourne or Sidney to Liverpool. 

In 1910 we began to agitate the proposition of the develop- 
ment of the Missouri River. This was 14 years ago, and in 
that 14 years the State of Kansas alone has raised 1,400,000,- 
000 bushels of wheat. If the freight charges could have been 
reduced as they have been since by the Federal barge system 
on the Mississippi River, that would have meant to the State 
of Kansas alone more than $40,000,000 saving in freight rates. 
The development of that system would have cost the country 
but $20,000,000. So, as the Senator from Missouri said yes- 
terday so much better than I can express it, we ought not to 
delay to begin the development of the great waterway systems 
of the country. 

France, Belgium, Holland, and Germany before the war, had 
developed their waterway systems to the extent of having 
22,000 miles of canal and river development. The United 
States of America has developed only about 2,000 miles. We 
have 28,800 miles of navigable streams if they were developed 
in this country, and yet we have developed less than 2,000 
miles, while these small countries, with one-tenth the area of 
the United States with a population of 119,000,000 people; have 
developed 22,000 miles of waterway systems that are not only 
navigable but are actually in use for navigation. 

So, my friends, if any legislation can be enacted by this body 
which will be of interest and aid and assistance to the farmers 
there is nothing that will do more than the development of our 
great waterway systems of the country. 

Senators, let me say to you that I am so much interested in 
the passage of the river and harbor bill, and I have been for the 
eight years during which I have been a member of the Com- 
mittee on Commerce, that I am not going to jeopardize the bill 
by greatly extending my remarks this morning. I desire that 
bill to pass at this session of Congress, because I know that not 
only will all the people of the United States be assisted and 
aided by the enactment of that bill but it will be especially 
beneficial to New England. 

Mr. President, we raise 40,000,000 bushels of potatoes a year 
in one county in my State. If the toll charges could be taken 
off on this canal, those potatoes could be moved south and west, 
where they are largely used for seed potatoes, and to every 
State in the Union where potatoes are shipped, it would mean 
a saving of hundreds of thousands of dollars to the farmers of 
the State of Maine. : 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President—— 

Mr. FERNALD. If my friend from Nebraska will allow 
me to proceed I am sure that I will give him an opportunity to 
ask and shall be glad to answer all questions he may suggest, 
but I should like to develop this phase of my subject. 

Mr. HOWELL. But may I ask the Senator just one ques- 
tion at that. point? 

Mr. FERNALD. Yes; the Senator may proceed. 

5 What is the rate per ton of charges on the 
canal? 

Mr. FERNALD. It varies, but I think it averages 10 cents 
per ton. 

Mr. HOWELL. Is not the charge 8 cents? 

Mr. FERNALD. It is 8 or 10 cents; I do not know exactly. 
It is 10 cents on some things, 12 cents on others, and 3 or 4 
cents on others. 

Mr. HOWELL. How much would the Senator say the 
freight charge would be upon a bushel of potatoes under a 
rate of 8 cents a ton? 

Mr. FERNALD. It would not be a very large amount on 
1 bushel of potatoes, but if a farmer had 10,000 bushels of 
potatoes to ship by the canal it would amount to a considerable 
sum. 

Mr. HOWELL. Let us figure it out and see what the saving 
would be on a bushel of potatoes. 

Mr. FERNALD, Mr. President, I refuse to yield for a little 
detail of that character. I wish now to answer a question 
which my friend from Nebraska suggested on yesterday, 


Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Maine 
declines to yield further. 

Mr. FERNALD. I regret to decline to yield, but there are 
others who are interested in this bill who desire to speak. I 
repeat that I wish now to answer a question which the Senator 
from Nebraska asked me on yesterday, and then we will con- 
sider this new proposition. 

My distinguished and kindly friend in a statement made on 
yesterday said that the Cape Cod Canal carried one-fifth—just 
notice the figures, Senators, please; this is the statement from 
my friend from Nebraska—according to his statement, the 
Cape Cod Canal carried one-fifth of the tonnage of the Panama 
Canal, but, according to my own statement, which I think is 
fairly correct, it is about one-third. Nearly three times as 
many vessels passed through the Cape Cod Canal as through 
the Panama Canal, and, according to my friend, one-fifth of the 
amount of freight tonnage, but, according to my own figures, 
nearly one-third of the tonnage. So three times the number 
of vessels passed through the Cape Cod, as we both agree, as 
passed through the Panama Canal, but the vessels which 
passed through the Panama Canal were largely foreign vessels, 
flying a foreign flag, while the vessels passing through the 
Cape Cod Canal were flying the American flag and were 
American vessels. The cost of the two canals was as 1 to 35. 
The Panama Canal cost thirty-five times as much as the Cape 
Cod Canal. 

Mr. President, I might almost rest my argument right there. 
Which is of greater interest to the people of this country, the 
Panama Canal through which foreign vessels, flying foreign 
flags, currying foreign sailors, pass, or the Cape Cod Canal 
through which three times as many vessels pass as go through 
the Panama Canal—vessels flying the American flag, manned 
by American sailors, and carrying American goods through a 
canal on American soil? 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President. 

Mr. FERNALD. I am willing right now, if my friend insists 
upon interrupting me, to yield, though it will take me a very 
much longer time to debate this question. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Maine yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. FERNALD. I yield. 

Mr. HOWELL. Does the Senator not think that this ques- 
tion is of such very great importance that we ought to go into 
the details of the matter? 

Mr. FERNALD. To be frank with the Senator from Ne- 
braska I will say that I do not think that the details of the 
proposition count very much. The Cape Cod Canal, if it shall 
be taken over by the Government, is going to be free; there 
will be no toll charges upon it at all. I can not see why it is 
important to enter into an extended diseussion of the details 
of the cost of the canal or the details as to the various stages 
of its development. 

Mr. HOWELL, Mr. President. 

Mr. FERNALD. Just allow me to go on. 

Mr. HOWELL. The Senator is questioning the figures which 
J gave on yesterday. 

Mr. FERNALD. No; the Senator and I agree upon the 
figures; I accept his figures. 

Mr. HOWELL, I ask what was the tonnage that passed 
through the Cape Cod Canal in 1923? 

Mr. FERNALD. I have not the figures before me, but I 
think I can obtain them at once. 

Mr. HOWELL, Was it not about 4,200,000 tons? 

Mr. FERNALD. I understood the Senator from Nebraska to 
state that it was about one-fifth of the tonnage which passed 
through the Panama Canal, and I accept that statement. 

Mr. HOWELL. I thought the Senator from Maine said that 
it was one-third. 

Mr. FERNALD. In 1923 thé gross tonnage of vessels pass- 
ing through the Cape Cod Canal was 4,051,689. 

Mr. HOWELL, About 4,000,000 tons? 

Mr. FERNALD. Yes. 

Mr. HOWELL. What was the tonnage which passed through 
the Panama Canal during that year? 

Mr. FERNALD. I took the Senator's own statement, and he 
said it was about five times as much. 

Mr. HOWELL. It was about 25,000,000 tons? 

Mr. FERNALD. Yes. 

Mr. HOWELL. The Senator from Maine suggested that it 
was one-third a few moments ago in his remarks. It is nearer 
six times as much, 

Mr. FERNALD. I said that I was willing to accept the 
statement of the Senator from Nebraska as to that. 

Mr. HOWELL. Very well. 
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Mr. FERNALD. But the Panama Canal cost thirty-five times 
as much as the Cape Cod Canal. The Cape Cod Canal cost 
about $13,000,000, while the Panama Canal cost about $375,- 
000,000. So I say it is more to the interest of the American 
people that the Government should purchase the Cape Cod 
Canal at the price fixed by the authorized agents of this Gov- 
ernment than it is that we should own the Panama Canal; and 
it is admitted by all that the Panama Canal was the greatest 
‘project ever inaugurated in the last century. 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President, if I may interrupt the Sen- 
ator again, let me ask this question: The Panama Canal is 
paying, is it not? 

Mr. FERNALD, Yes; but tolls are being charged on the 
Panama Canal. 

Mr. HOWELL. I say that the Panama Canal is paying. 

Mr. FERNALD. I presume so; I do not know about that. 

Mr. HOWELL. Is the Cape Cod Canal paying? 

Mr. FERNALD. No; it is not paying. How can it pay under 
the present circumstances? When it was taken over by the 
Government, at about the time the railroads were taken over, 
although the railroads had their freight and passenger rates 
immediately advanced by about one-third, instead of advancing 
the rates on the Cape Cod Canal they were not only kept as 
they had been but were actually lowered. 


Mr. HOWELL. The rates on the canal have been increased 


since then, have they not? 

Mr. FERNALD. The rates have been increased, and the 
property is now making a very good showing. However, Mr. 
President, I do not think that question enters into a discussion 
of this question at all. 

Mr. HOWELL. But is it not a fact that there was a deficit 
from the operations of the canal of $600,000 last year? 

Mr. FERNALD. I do not think there was a deficit so great 
as that. 

Mr. HOWELL. Does the Senator know what the deficit 
was? 

Mr. FERNALD. Mr. President, I have the figures here 
somewhere, but I am not going to discuss that matter now, 
because I do not think it enters into the question at all. 

Mr. HOWELL. Does not the Senator think when the Gov- 
ernment is asked to buy a going concern that we ought to 
inquire into what that going concern is worth? | 

Mr. FERNALD. Not if it is for the interest of the farmers 
and the other people of this country to own that canal; I do 
not think it enters into the question at all. 

Mr. HOWELL. Does the Senator think it is for the interest 
of the people to have the Government buy a property which is 
showing a deficit? 

Mr. FERNALD. Mr. President, I am not going to yield for 
a matter of that kind. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, I rise to a point of order. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Arkansas 
will state his point of order. 

Mr. ROBINSON. The Senate is in gross disorder. 
impossible to hear the discussion. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senate will be in order. 

Mr. FERNALD. Mr. President, I shall conclude in a very 
short time. I did not intend to take over 30 minutes this 
morning, nor do I intend now to do so. I am very anxious to 
have the pending bill in such shape that it may be passed by 
the Senate in a very few moments, and if there shall be a delay 
of the river and harbor bill it can not properly be charged 
to me. 

There was some criticism in the minority report of this 
project. While I think the committee generally favors the 
proposal as submitted to the Senate, there are some differences 
as to the price which should be paid for the property. I quote 
from the views of the minority, as follows: 

There is no question in our mind about the importance of this 
canal. There ought to be, a usable waterway connecting Buzzards 
Bay, Mass., and Cape Cod Bay, Mass. It ought to be adequate to 
serve the commercial needs. In connection with national defense it 
merits consideration Mkewise, but military authorities do not attach 
much yalue to it. 


* + > * * * * 


This canal has been built and the owners desire to sell and transfer 
it and all their rights and holdings to the Government, 


Of course they desire a sale, because the canal is being 
run now for “whom it may concern,” and any man whose 
property has been taken from him would be either anxious to 
sell it or to have it returned to him with due revenue for its 
use. Let me make the broad statement, Senators, that since 
this property was taken over by the Government the owners 
of the canal haye never received a single copper—not so 
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much as a postage stamp—for its use, Although it cost more 
than $13,000,000, up to this month they have never had a 
single cent of revenue from the Government, and they have 
been obliged to go to the courts to defend themselves at an 
expense of $750,000. 

Mr. HOWELL. 
Senator—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Maine yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. FERNALD. I decline to yield at this time. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
declines to yield. 

Mr. FERNALD. I will conclude my remarks in a very 
few minutes. I wish to refer further to the minority report 
and again to quote the statement which I quoted a moment 
ago as follows: 


In connection with national defense it merits consideration like- 
wise, but the military authorities do not attach much value to it, 


In reference to that statement, Mr. President, let me say 
that in the courts in Massachusetts Maj. Gen. Clarence R. Ed- 
wards, commanding the department of New England, testified 
at the condemnation trial on November 7, 1919, that he had 
rendered a report to the War Department on the defense on 
the New England coast, but stated that as the report con- 
tained military secrets he did not wish to disclose the facts. 
The Federal judge thereupon said to counsel, “If you want to 
ask General Edwards whether, in his opinion, the canal is a 
4 part of the modern scheme of defense, you may 

0 S0.“ 

This question was then asked General Edwards: 


General Edwards, you understand the question in the way in 
which his honor framed it. I will not attempt to repeat it or para- 
phrase it. 

Answer (General EDWARDS). I think it is substantial and essential. 


The same report has been made by Rear Admiral William E. 
Benson, Rear Admiral Colby H. Chester, Rear Admiral Aus- 
tin M. Knight, Maj. Gen. William A. Black, and Maj. Gen. 
Leonard Wood. Every single authority who has ever been 
brought before the court or a committee of the Senate has 
recoguized its military value, if not its military necessity. 

Senators, I promised not to occupy over 30 minutes, and I 
shall hasten to a conclusion. I insist that this provision that 
is now before us shall be enacted into law, because the Secre- 
tary of War, acting as the agent of the Government, took 
this matter up with the canal company by the direction of 
the President and the Congress of the United States, and they 
came to a sacred understanding and agreement and contract. 
On that contract this amendment is based. It is unneces- 
sary for me to say to the lawyers in the Senate that property 
can not be taken by the Government except by condemnation 
Proceedings; any enactment of the Congress without adequate 
compensation would amount to nothing in a court of law so far 
as taking property is concerned, but they can observe a 
sacred contract by which, if it is passed by the Congress of 
ee States on these terms, this matter may all be 
settled. 

The canal company had a bill against the Government of 
more than $1,000,000 for the use of the canal during the 20 
months of the war, the same as the Railroad Administration. 
All this has been brushed aside. Every single detail has been 
cleared up. The Secretary of War, the Secretary of the Navy, 
and the Secretary of Commerce had this matter before them 
for weeks. They have determined in every detail every propo- 
sition; and I swear by the Eternal that it shall never be said 
of me that I have gone back on any officer of this Government. 
When I lifted my hand to Heaven and took my oath to support 
the Constitution of the United States, it meant to me that I 
should support those in authority in the United States Govern- 
ment, and when the Secretary of War makes a contract with 
anybody I am going to stand by that contract. 

Mr. President, the one thing that I want to bring finally to 
the attention of the Senate is that this matter has been thor- 
oughly thrashed out by the Secretary of War, who understands 
better than perhaps any other man in this Government the 
value of this property and all the details connected with it. 
He has made a report to the Congress of the United States. 
The House has voted on this bill and has passed it. It is now 
before this body for enactment; and I know that the Senate 
of the United States will neyer go back on any authorized 


person, acting for it as agent, who has made a contract with 
any American company for the solution of this matter. 


Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, do I understand that the 
Government made a contract for the purchase of this canal? 


Mr. President, I dislike to interrupt the 


The Senator from Maine 
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Mr. FERNALD. I am glad to rest my case on the answer 
to that question. Yes; the Secretary of War was authorized 
by the Congress of the United States to make a contract to 
adjust this matter. President Wilson, who began the con- 
demnation proceedings, President Harding, who had this mat- 
ter come to him almost immediately upon accepting the office 
of President, and President Coolidge himself have all recom- 
mended not only that this contract—— 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. FERNALD. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. ROBINSON. As a matter of fact, the authorization was 
for negotiations on the part of the President, and any contract 
was to be made subject to the approval of the Congress. 

Mr. FERNALD. Of course, all contracts must be made sub- 
ject to the approval of Congress; but suppose that during the 
war every contract that had been made by the Secretary of 
War or the Secretary of the Navy had come to this body, and 
we had said, “Oh, we think you are paying too much; we 
think we ought to debate this matter; we think we ought to 
defer it; we think it ought to be postponed, ” where would we 
have gotten in time of war? If in time of war it is the duty 
of the Government to stand by the officers of the Government, 
it is a thousand times more important that in time of peace, 
when we can properly consider all these matters, we now stand 
by the officers of the Government. 

Mr. GOODING obtained the floor. 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President, will the Senator yield for a 
moment? 

Mr. GOODING. Not for any discussion. 

Mr. HOWELL, I should like to ask some questions. 

Mr. GOODING. The Senator will have his own time in 
which to discuss this question, and I refuse to yield. 

Mr. HOWELL. Will not the Senator yield for a few ques- 
tions to the Senator from Maine? 

Mr. GOODING. I do not think the Senator from Maine 
cares to answer the questions now. I think the Senator from 
Nebraska should take up that matter in his own time. 


TRAFFIC REGULATION AND ADDITIONAL JUDICIAL OFFICER—CONTEB- 
ENCE REPORT 


Mr. BALL. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT protempore. Does the Senator from Idaho 
yield to the Senator from Delaware? 

Mr. GOODING. I yield to the Senator with the understand- 
ing that it is not going to take any time to dispose of the matter 
he desires to present. 

Mr. 1 I ask unanimous consent to present a conference 


report. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Delaware 
presents a conference report, which will be read. 

The Chief Clerk read the report, as follows: 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the House to the bill (S. 
4207) to provide for the regulation of motor-vehicle traffic in 
the District of Columbia, increase the number of judges of the 
police court, and for other purposes, having met, after full and 
free conference have agreed to recommend and do recommend 
to their respective Houses as follows: 

That the House recede from its amendments numbered 10, 11, 
12, 13, 15, 16, 17, 23, and 30. 

That the Senate recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ments of the House numbered 1, 2, 3, 5, 6, 9, 14, 18, 19, 21, 22, 
24, 25, 26, 27. 28, and 31, and agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 4: That the Senate recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the House numbered 4, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In the sec- 
ond line of the matter proposed to be inserted by the House 
amendment strike out “ Code of Law for the District of Colum- 
bia” and in lieu thereof insert “ District of Columbia Code”; 
and on page 10, line 16, of the Senate bill strike ont “7” and 
in lieu thereof insert “8”; and on page 11, line 9, of the Sen- 
ate bill strike out “6” and in lien thereof insert 7“; and on 
page 12, line 9, of the Senate bill strike out “6” and in lieu 
thereof insert “7”; and on page 20, line 19, of the Senate bill 
strike out 5 and in lieu thereof insert 46 * and the House 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 7: That the Senate recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the House numbered 7, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: On page 6, 
line 17, of the Senate bill strike out “chief” and in lieu 
thereof insert “major and superintendent”; and the House 
agree to the same. 

Amendment: numbered 8: That the Senate recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the House numbered 8, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In 


lieu of the matter proposed to be inserted by said amendment 
insert “which regulations shall remain in force until re- 
voked by the director with the approval of the commission- 
ers and a comma”; and the House agree to the same. 
Amendment numbered 20: That the Senate recede from 
its disagreement to the amendment of the House numbered 
20, and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: 
On page 12, line 16, of the Senate bill, after “hour” insert 


“except in such outlying districts, and on such arterial high- 


ways, as the director may designate”; and the House agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 29: That the Senate recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the House numbered 29, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In 
lien of the matter proposed to be inserted by said amend- 
ment insert the following: 

“Seo. 14. For the purpose of expediting motor-vehicle traffic 
the director is authorized and directed to designate and estab- 
lish as arterial highways or boulevards such public highways 
as he deems advisable, to provide for the equipment of any 
such highway or boulevard with such traffic-control lights 
and other devices for the proper regulation of traffic thereon, 
ve may be appropriated for by the Congress from time to 

e. 
And the House agree to the same. 

L. HEISLER Batt, 
W. L. JONES, 
ARTHUR CAPPER, 
W. H. Krys, 
Morris SHEPPARD, 

Managers on the part of the Senate. 
F. N. ZIHLMAN, 
E. W. GIBSON, 
Henry R. RATHBONE, 
THomas L. BLANTON, 
RALPH GILBERT, 

Managers on the part of the House. 


Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, I think the, Senator ought 
to explain briefly to the Senate the effect of the conference 
report. Is this a complete agreement? 

Mr. BALL. This is a unanimous agreement of the con- 
ferees on the part of both the House and the Senate. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Is it a complete agreement? If the con- 
eae report is agreed to by both Houses, will it pass the 
bill? 

Mr. BALL. It is a complete agreement. 

Mr. ROBINSON. I have no objection to its present con- 
sideration. 

Mr. BALL. I ask unanimous consent for its immediate 
consideration. 

Mr. GERRY. What is the bill? 

Mr. BALL. It is Senate bill 4207, to provide for the regula- 
tion of motor-vehicle traffic in the District of Columbia, in- 
crease the number of judges of the police court, and for other 


purposes. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
immediate consideration of the conference report? The Chair 
hears none. The question is upon agreeing to the report. 

The report was agreed to. 

FORT BEVERE RESERVATION, HULL, MASS. 


Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President 

Mr. GOODING. I yield to the Senator from Massachusetts. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. From the Committee on 
Military Affairs I report back favorably without amendment 
House bill 6095, to authorize the Secretary of War to sell real 
property, to wit, a portion of the Fort Revere Reservation, at 
Hull, Mass.; and I submit a report (No. 1245) thereon. I ask 
unanimous consent for the immediate consideration of the bill. 
It is a very simple measure. a 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Massa- 
chusetts asks unanimous consent for the immediate considera- 
tion of the bill just reported by him. Is there objection? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of 
the Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading; read the third time, and passed. 

CLALLAM TRIBE OF INDIANS, WASHINGTON 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate the 
amendments of the House of Representatives to the bill (S. 
1707) appropriating money to purchase lands for the Clallam 
Tribe of Indians in the State of Washington, and for other 
purposes, which were, on page 1, line 5, to strike out $600,- 
000” and insert “$400,000”; on page 2, line 3, to strike out 
“And provided further” and insert Provided further”; on 
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page 2, line 5, to strike out “ 3½ “ and insert “4 
line 9, to strike out all after Interior“ down to and including 
“event,” in line 10, and insert “And provided further, That the 
interest accumulated at the end of any fiscal year to the credit 


on the shares of any minor child may be disbursed, under the | 


: on page 2. | any officer or enlisted man of the Regular Army whose death 


results from wounds or disease not the result of bis own mis- 
conduct,” shall be executed and administered as though it had 
been passed and approved October 6, 1917; and I submit a re- 
port (No. 1246) thereon. I ask unanimous consent for the 


direction of the Secretary of the Interior, to the parent or | immediate consideration of the bill. 


parents or guardians of such minor child or children: And pro- 
vided further, That.” 

Amend the title so as to read: “An act appropriating money 
for the relief of the Clallam Tribe of Indians in the State of 
Washington, and for other purposes.“ 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I move that the Senate concur 
in the amendments of the House. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the mo- 
tion of the Senator from Washington. 

The motion was agreed to. 


EXTENSION OF TIME IN CIVIL SUITS 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate the 
amendment of the House of Representatives to the bill (S. 
3913) to extend for an additional period of three years the 
effective period of the act entitled “An act to amend section 51 
of chapter 4 of the Jndicial Code,” approved September 19, 
1922, and an act entitled “An act to amend section 876 of the 
Revised Statutes,” approved September 19, 1922, which was, 
on page 1, line 7, to strike out “six” and insert four.” 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Mr. President, I move that the Senate 
concur in the amendment of the House. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, what is the bill? 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. It is Senate bill 3913. 

Mr. KING. What is the title? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will state the 
title of the bill. 

The CHIEF CLERK. A bill (S. 3913) to extend for an addi- 
tional period of three years the effective period of the act en- 
titled “An act to amend section 51, chapter 4, of the Jndicial 
Code,” ete. 

Mr. ROBINSON. To what does it relate? 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. This is a Senate bill which passed the 
Senate and went to the House, where it was passed with an 
amendment. It provides, among other things, that the last 
proviso of section 51, chapter 4, of the Judicial Code, as 
amended by the act entitled “An act to amend section 51 of 
chapter 4 of the Judicial Code,” approved September 19, 1922, 
is amended to read as follows: 


Provided further, That this act shall be effective for a period of six 
years after 


Mr. ROBINSON. To what does the act relate? 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. It relates to civil actions or proceed- 
ings commenced or to be commenced in Federal courts and in- 
volves a statute of limitation. 

Mr. GOODING, Mr. President, if this matter is not under- 
stood, I shall not yield any longer. r 

Mr. ROBINSON. I suggest that the Senator call the matter 
to the attention of the Senate later. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Very well. 


POSTHUMOUS APPOINTMENTS AND PROMOTIONS IN THE ARMY 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate the 
. amendments of the House of Representatives to the joint reso- 
lution (S. J. Res. 124) to provide for the posthumous appoint- 
ment to commissioned grades of cerfain enlisted men and the 
posthumous promotion of eertain commissioned officers, which 
were, on page 1, line 8, after “grade,” to insert “or had suc- 
cessfully completed the course at a training school for officers 
and had been recommended for appointment to a commissioned 
grade by the officer commanding or in charge of such school”; 
on page 1, line 9, to strike out“ such“ and insert“ the”; on page 
1, line 9, after the word “commission,” to insert “for such 
grade“; on page 2, line 11, after the word “for,” to insert “ap- 
pointment or for“; and on page 3, lines 2 and 3, to strike out 
Since April 6, 1917.“ 
Mr. HARRIS. I moye that the Senate concur in the House 
amendmeuts. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the mo- 
tion of the Senator from Georgia. 
The motion was agreed to. 


PAYMENT TO REPRESENTATIVES OF DECEASED OFFICERS AND EN- 
LISTED MEN 

Mr. RALSTON. Mr. President—— 

Mr. GOODING. I yield to the Senator from Indiana. 

Mr. RALSTON. From the Committee on Military Affairs, I 
report back favorably without amendment Senate bill 329, 
providing that the act approved December 17, 1919, entitled 
“An act to provide for the payment of six months’ pay to the 
widow, children, or other designated dependent relatives of 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
immediate consideration of the bill? 

Mr. KING. Reserving the right to object, I should like an 
explanation of the bill. 

Mr. RALSTON, The bill is self-explanatory. It was fully 
considered by the Military Affairs Committee yesterday. It 
was explained by the Senator who introduced it, the Senator 


from Montana [Mr. Warsn]. The committee unanimously 


approved it. It is a permissive bill only. z 

Mr. KING. I have no objection. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
present consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Stnate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill, which was read, as fol- 
lows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That hereafter the act approved December 17, 
1919, entitled “An act to provide for the payment of six months’ pay 
to the widow, children, or other designated dependent relatives of any 
officer or enlisted man of the Regular Army whose death results from 
wounds or disease not the result of his own misconduct,” shall be 
executed and administered as though it had been passed and approved 
October 6, 1917. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


REGULATION OF STEAM ENGINEERING IN THE DISTRICT 


Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President 

Mr. GOODING. I yield to the Senator from New York. 

Mr. COPELAND. Last night the Senate passed a bill regu- 
lating steam engineering in the District of Columbia. At the 
same time the House passed a bill which is identical in spirit, 
but a little different in form. I move that House bill 11701 
be substituted for the bill which we passed last night, 

Mr. KING. Are there any changes? 

Mr. COPELAND. Not at all. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore, The Senator from New 
York moves that House bill 11701 be substituted for Senate bill 
4004. 

Mr. KING. It deals with engineering in the District of Co- 
lumbia. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, the sub- 
stitution will be made. 

House bill 11701 was read twice by its title. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to con- 
sider the bill (H. R. 11701) to amend the act entitled “An 
act to regulate steam engineering in the District of Columbia,” 
approved February 28, 1887. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


PRESIDENTIAL APPROVALS 


A message from the President of the United States, by Mr. 
Latta, one of his secretaries, announced that on February 27, 
1925, the President approved and signed the act (S. 2803) to 
regulate within the District of Columbia the sale of milk, 
cream, and ice cream, and for other purposes; and on Febru- 
ary 28, 1925, the act (S. 4045) granting the consent of Con- 
gress to W. D. Comer and Wesley Vandercook to construct a 
bridge across the Columbia River between Longview, Wash., 
and Rainier, Oreg. 

PRICE OF GASOLINE 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate a mes- 
sage from the President of the United States, which was read, 
as follows: 

To the Senate: 


In response to the resolution of the Senate of February 26, 
1925, requesting the President, “if not incompatible with the 
public interest, to forthwith transmit to the Senate a copy of the 
report of the Federal Trade Commission on its investigation 
in 1923 and 1924 of the price of crude oil, gasoline, and other 
petroleum products and other data pertaining to the operations 
of the oil companies and refineries,” I transmit herewith a 
report of the Federal Trade Commission on the increase in 
gasoline prices for 1924, together with the letter of submittal 
of said report from Hon. Huston Thompson, then chairman of 
the commission, under date of June 4, 1924 

CALVIN COOLIDGE. 

THE WHITE Houser, February 28, 1925. 
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The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The message and accom- 
panying report will lie on the table for such disposition as the 
Senate may desire to make of the matter. 


EMPIRE COTTON GROWING CORPORATION (S. DOO, No. 226) 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate the 
report of the Federal Trade Commission submitted pursuant to 
Senate Resolution 317 (agreed to January 27, 1925), rela- 
tive to the development, methods, and activities of the Empire 
Cotton Growing Corporation, a British firm. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. The report is not a very long one, and I 
ask that it be printed as a Senate document, including the 
illustrations. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection? The 
Char hears none, and it is so ordered. 


RIVER AND HARBOR BILL 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the 
consideration of the bill (H.-R. 11472) authorizing the con- 
- struction, repair, and preservation of certain public works on 
rivers and harbors, and for other purposes, 

Mr. GOODING. Mr. President, from the beginning of time 
the methods of transportation have marked the progress and 
advancement of civilization. 

Ours is the greatest civilization of all, for we have the great- 
est methods of transportation. This is the age of steam, the age 
of electricity, the age of the motor vehicle, the age of the flying 
machine, and in this progressive age of ours transportation is 
vital to every industry, every city, to every State, as well as to 
the Nation itself, and this country will be just as big and just 
as great as its transportation, for no industry, city, or State can 
grow and develop beyond its transportation. 

Those communities, cities, or States that are forced to meet 
discriminatory freight rates have not even a fighting chance to 
grow and develop their resources, for capital will never invest 
in any industry, in any community, or in any city, in any part 
of the country where there is a discrimination in freight rates, 
or where there is even a danger of discrimination in freight 
rates. 

Through the discrimination in freight rates in this country we 
have built up great centers of population at the expense of the 
interior, which some day, unless that policy is changed, may 
prove dangerous to the Government itself. 

Mr. President, transportation at all times should have the 
first consideration of Congress, for no factor enters into our 
national life as much as transportation, for transportation is 
vital to the defense of our country, vital for the development 
of our mighty resources, and essential to the prosperity and 
happiness of the people. 

For almost half a century there has been a bitter struggle 
in this country between rail transportation and water trans- 
portation. The struggle has been long, bitter, and severe, but 
with the assistance of our own Government, through the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, which has permitted the railroads 
to charge more for the shorter haul than for the longer haul, 
the struggle to meet water transportation has been an uneven 
one, and the destruction of water transportation by the rail- 
roads in this country on our inland rivers, where these viola- 
tions have been permitted, is almost complete. 

For a great many years bills have been introduced in Con- 
gress denying the Interstate Commerce Commission the right 
to permit the railroads to charge more for the shorter haul 
than for the longer haul, but those bills have always been 
amended so their usefulness was destroyed when interpreted 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission. It remained for this 
Senate, however, in the first half of this session, to pass an 
absolute fourth section bill, which denied the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission the right to permit the railroads to charge 
more for the shorter haul than for the longer haul, for the 
same class of freight, moving in the same direction, to meet 
water transportation, or, I should say, to destroy water trans- 
portation, for that is the only purpose of a violation of the 
fourth section of the interstate commerce act by the railroads 
that has ever been assigned by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. 

Mr. President, the Interstate Commerce Commission has 
said, in substance, on many different occasions that the pur- 
pose of the violations of the fourth section of the interstate 
commerce act was to destroy water transportation. The mem- 
bers of the Interstate Commerce Commission have also said 
that if Congress did not wanf transportation on our inland 
waterways destroyed and our coastwise shipping impaired by 
the violation of the fourth section of the interstate commerce 
act, Congress should say so with legislation. 

To say that the Interstate Commerce Commission did not 
know and understand that permission to the railroads to 


charge more for the shorter haul than for the longer haul 
to meet water transportation did not mean the destruction of 
water transportation would, in my judgment, be an insult to 
their intelligence. 

Mr. President, Senate bill 2327, which passed the Senate in 
the first half of this session by a vote of 54 to 23, in my judg- 
ment is the most important legislation, as far as transporta- 
tion is concerned, that has passed the Senate for many years. 
Unfortunately for that measure, however, the Interstate Com- 
merce Committee of the House did not commence the hearings 
on that bill until the 20th of January. 

I have been advised that Senate bill 2327 had many friends 
on the Interstate Commerce Committee of the House, but 
when the hearings dragged out so long the friends of the 
measure lost heart and did not rally to the support of the bill, 
and when the motion to report the bill out of the committee 
was under consideration four friends of the measure were 
absent. 

The amendment I have offered to the river and harbor bill 
modifies Senate bill 2327, which is known as the long and short 
haul bill, and eliminates practically all of the objection made by 
the eastern and southern railroads. This amendment will not 
change a single rate that exists on the railroads to-day; it 
merely provides that in the future there shall be no violation 
of the fourth section on the part of the railroads for the pur- 
pose of destroying water transportation. 

If my amendment to the river and harbor bill is accepted 
in the Senate, it is believed by those who are favorable to 
this amendment in the House of Representatives that it will 
have very little, if any, opposition when it reaches the House 
for consideration. = 

Mr. President, it seems to me no one should object to the 
enactment of legislation that would say to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission: “ Your work of destruction of water trans- 
portation must stop. We will not interfere with such viola- 
tions as exist at this time, but for the future your work of 
destruction is over.” 

While this amendment is not all it should be, yet, after all, 
I find legislation is very much of a epmpromise, and as my 
amendment will go to the root of the evil of the destruction of 
water transportation in the future, I am quite willing to accept 
it, and the friends of the measure—at least all of those I have 
been able to advise with in the Senate—are ready to accept 
this compromise measure. ; 

If my amendment is accepted and the river and harbor bill 
becomes a law, it will make possible transportation on our 
inland waterways that is so essential at this time to meet the 
demands of our low-priced farm products and our low-priced 
basic materials for cheaper transportation; and at the same 
time, Mr. President, it will avoid a crisis in this country that 
is inevitable from a lack of adequate transportation to take 
care of the ever-growing commerce of this country. 

What I am fighting for is a national policy for our inland 
waterways and our coastwise shipping; one that will have the 
protection of the Government; not one that will be destroyed 
by the Government, as has happened in the past, through per- 
mission to the railroads to charge more for the shorter haul 
than for the longer haul, all for the purpose of destroying 
water transportation. 


What I am fighting for is a national policy in freight rates; ` 


freight rates without discrimination, so that every State in the 
Union will be given an opportunity to develop its resources. 
What I am fighting for, Mr. President, is the use of our inland 
waterways in the North, in the South, in the East, and in the 
West, so that our low-priced farm products may seek the 
nearest water transportation down our inland waterways to 
our own markets and to the markets of the world. 

It is not only necessary to have water transportation on our 
inland waterways to carry our low-priced farm products to 
market, but we need water transportation on our inland water- 
ways to carry the cheap basic materials of the country, such 
as coal and iron and other basic materials, to our great cities, 
to our mills and to our factories, all of which will be a mighty 
factor in bringing about a cheaper cost of production, so essen- 
tial to the prosperity, progress, and development of this coun- 
try. All I am fighting for, Mr. President, is to make this a 
bigger and better country all the way around, a square deal 
in freight rates for all the people, that is all, and nothing 
more. 

The amendment I have offered to the river and harbor bill, 
that denies to the Interstate Commerce Commission the right 
to permit railroads to charge a higher freight rate for the 
shorter haul than for the longer haul in order to destroy 
water transportation, is, in my judgment, vital to the Ameri- 
can farmer, for if we can stop this discrimination in freight 
rates which affects the great interior of this country it will 
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give the interior States a chance to establish industries to 


manufacture their raw materials into the finished products. 
This will mean the building of cities in the interior; it will 
mean a home market; it will make possible diversified farm- 
ing; it will break up the great wheat fields in Kansas and the 
Dakotas and in other far Western States, and give those 
States an opportunity for diversified farming. 

At the present time there is no home market to speak of in 
any of the interior States in the West. The farmers are 
forced to grow wheat and other grain products and ship them 
over long railroad hauls to market, over railroads manned by 
the most expensive labor in all the world, where freight rates 
are of necessity high, so high that in many cases the low- 
priced farm products will net bear the cost of transportation 
to market and leave anything for the farmer. 

What we need in this country, Mr. President, is a balanced 
condition on the farm, The United States has 40,000,000 acres 
more of crop production than consumption, but under the 
present policy of our Government, which permits diserimina- 
tion in freight rates against the interior, home markets are 
impossible, and for that reason diversified farming is impos- 
sible, to a large extent, in our Western States. 

Diversified farming means better cultivation of the soil, and 
this will do much to keep up the fertility of the soil, which 
is being exhausted at a most alarming rate by the growing 
of wheat and other grain crops. 

Mr. President, T am sure all of those who have studied the 
transportation problem of this country with open minds agree 
very thoroughly that unless the Government stops the dis- 
crimination against our inland waterways and our coastwise 
shipping the growth and development of this country must 
soon come to a standstill from a lack of adequate trans- 
portation. 

I have here an excerpt from President Harding’s message to 
Congress on December 8, 1922. President Harding had made a 
great study of the transportation problems of the country. 
Had he been spared to the country, I am satisfied we would 
have been by now well under way toward settling the most im- 
portant problem to the American people, that of transporta- 
tion. I quote President Harding: 


Here is an outstanding problem, demanding the most rigorous con- 
sideration of the Congress and the country. It has to do with none 
other than agriculture, It provides the channel for the flow of the 
country's commerce, but the farmer is particularly hard hit. 

His market, so affected by the world consumption, does not admit 
of the proper adjustment to meet carrying charges. In the last half 
of the year now closing the railways, broken in carrying capacity be- 
cause of motive power and rolling stock out of order, though insist- 
ently declaring to the contrary, embargoed his shipments or denied him 
cars when fortunate’ markets were calling. Too frequently transporta- 
tion failed while perishable products were turning trom possible. profit 
to losses counted in tens of millions. 

I know of uo problem exceeding in importance this one of transpor- 
tation. In our complex and interdependent modern life transportation 
is essential in our very existence. 

Let us pass for a moment to the menace in the possible paralysis of 
such service as we have and note the failure, for whatever reason, to 
expand our transportation to meet the Nation's needs. 

The census of 1880 recorded a population of 50,000,000. In two 
decades more we may reasonably expect to count thrice that number. 
In the three deeades ending in 1920 the country's freight by rail in- 
creased from 631,000,000 tons to 2.234,000 7000 tons; that is to say, 
while our population was increasing less than 70 per cent the freight 
movement inereased over 250 per cent. 

We have built 40 per cent of the world’s railroad mileage and find it 
inadequate to our present requirements. When we contemplate the 
inadequacy of to-day it is easy to believe that the next few decades 
will witness the paralysis of our transportation-using scheme or a 
complete reorganization on some new basis. Mindful of the tremendous 
costs of betterments, extensions, and expansions, and mindful of the 
staggering debts of the world to-day, the difficulty is magnified. There 
is a problem demanding wide vision and the avoidance of mere make- 
shifts. 

No matter what the errors of the past, no matter how we acclaimed 
construction and then condemned operations in the past; we have the 
transportation and the honest investment im the transportation which 
sped us on to what we are, and we face conditions whieh reflect its 
inadequacy to-day, its greater inadequacy to-morrow, and we contem- 
plate transportation casts which much of the traffic can not and will 
not continue to pay? 

Manifestly we have nged to begin on plans to coordinate all trans- 
portation facilities. We should more effectively connect up our rail 
lines with our carriers by sea. We ought with our carriers to reap 
some benefit from the hundreds of millions expended on inland water- 
ways, proving our capacity to utilize as well as expend, 


I have also an excerpt from President Harding's speech 
delivered at Kansas City, Mo., June 22, 1923. He said: 


There is another highly important phase of tle transportation 
problem very much worth our attention. I believe the use of our 
inland waterways offers the one sure way to reduce carrying charges 
on basie materials, heavy cargoes, and farm products; Probably all 
of us acknowledge the urgent need of diminished cost. on agricultural 
shipments and many bulk cargoes essential to manufacturing industry, 

We ought to try the experiment of coordinating rall and water 
shipments, we ought to avail ourselves of the waterways developed 
through expenditures- of enormous public funds, and we ought to give 
the waterway carriers. a chance to prove their capacity for helpful 
service. 

The Federal Government has expended approximately $1,130,610,000 
on river and harbor improvement. Only last spring the Congress 
appropriated $58,589,910, in spite of a Budget recommendation of 
less than half. For the sums spent on harbors: we have most beneficial 
results. The millions expended on inland. waterways, on rivers and 
canals, have brought small returns, because we have put them to no 
practical use. Though we expended’ to cheapen carrying charges and 
to facilitate transportation, we have failed in coordinating: service 
and have allowed the railroads to discourage every worth-while devel- 
opment. 

Where barge and packet service has been established there has 
been such an unfair division of the joint carrying charge that water- 
way development has been impeded, and where service lines by water 
have been established the heped-for reduction of rates has been denied 
or avoided until the plea of cheapened transportation by water has 
seemed a mockery. 


I know no word that so fully answers the $450,000,000 that 
this country has expended on its inland waterways as the word 
“mockery, mockery.” It is the only word that can be used. 
Water transportation on our inland rivers has practically been 
destroyed, with the exception of those inland waterways east 
of Chicago, where no violations have ever been permitted. 

Mr. President, I have here a part of an address by the Hon. 
George W. Anderson, late a member of the Interstate Com- 


merce Commission, before the Boston City Club, April 11, 1918, 


in which he said: 
But a large part—and I think the weight of opinien is the larger 
part—of the decay of water-berne traffic has been due to artificially 


competitive rates. The long-and-short-haul provision of the interstate 
commerce act has been allowed to be set aside in order to meet water 


competition, and“ meeting water competition“ has commonly resulted 


In the destruction. of water competition, 

During the last few years this: destruction of water competition has 
reacted upom the carriers. When a rail carrier is saturated with 
traffic, additional traffic, causing congestion or a tremendous expense 
for new facilities, is disproportionately expensive’ and therefore unre- 
munerative. Until about June 30, 1915, the rail carriers of the country 
wanted all the traffic there was: N 

But during that year some of them became engorged. congested, aver - 
burdened. A large share of the locomotives which would normally 
have gone to our rail carriers went abroad. This made a bad situation 
worse. Then, almost for the first time in two generations, the Ameri- 
can people awoke to the fact that they had been foolishly destroying 
transportation facilities furnished them by Divine Providence. Our 
canals have been in large numbers abandor%d or little used. Canal 
transportation has been decadent from about 1840. Se also as to our 
rivers and, to a large degree, to our coastwise transportation. * * * 

But, passing what we hope are the short-lived treubles of the war, 
the relation of rail transportation to a properly developed water trans- 
portation is of fundamental and permanent Importance. As I probe 
deeper into the rate structure and try to analyze fundamental trans- 
portation facts I am surprised to find the extent to which the growth 
of large cities has been due to preferential rates. 

Railroad managers have come almost instinctively to regard water 
traffic as something to be done to death, fought without quar- 
ter. + + è 

The destruction of water facilities is not the only untoward result 
of this unwise and injurious sort of competition. Rates, originally 
low but possibly remunerative, have given such advantage to certain 
* „„ „ cities that these cities have grown disproportionately, ab- 
sorbing to themselves an overload of traffic with a resultant increasing 
terminal charge, generally absorbed by carriers, so that it is plausibly 
claimed there are very many long through rates between our larger 
cities which, including terminal charges, show an actual, substantial 
out-of-pocket loss. 

Manifestly these rallroads must become bankrupt or assess an unduly 
high charge upon intermediate and noncompetitive traffic. This results 
fn subsidizing the undue growth of large cities and suppressing the 
proper growth of smaller cities and towns. I need not now dwell upon 
the disturbing social, political, and moral problems of our overgrown 
cities. We all agree that excessive urban growth is one of the evils of 
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our modern society. In some of our cities the seemingly fundamental 
problem of housing the working population remains unsolved and now 
confronts us as a war matter of first importance. Few people have had 
any adequate recognition of the extent to which that urban overgrowth 
has been caused by artificially competitive rail rates, 


Or, I might say, preferential rates, all of which, as is so 
clearly stated, must be made up on the smaller towns and the 
smaller communities. In my judgment it is nothing less than a 
crime. 

I have here a statement taken from Volume I, Report No, 
756, of the Senate. It is a statement made by Colonel Keller, 
now Major General Keller, Corps of Engineers, United States 
Army, a gentleman who has had charge of the construction of 
our inland waterways for a lifetime. I think the statement he 
made before the Riyers and Harbors Committee of the House 
is most important and ought to be accepted as a statement of 
the true facts in regard to the condition of our inland water- 
ways, because he speaks from years of experience and with a 
full knowledge of many investigations, General Keller said: 


We already knew—we knew before we started—that there was little 
or no navigation, We also knew that there was comparatively little 
interest on the part of the various local communities that seemingly 
ought to be very much interested in river navigation. We found out 
that the causes of this condition were the familiar causes that had 
been reported by one commission after another, 


Let me divert for a moment. What is it that has made these 
river points or the cities that had water transportation so little 
interested in the problems of water transportation or in making 
a beneficial use of waterways? It is through having water 
transportation, or potential water transportation, that the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission has permitted the railroads to 
make freight rates so low at those river points that they are 
not interested in water transportation. They have all the re- 
sults of actual water transportation through the expenditures 
of our Government, although on 75 per cent of the rivers in 
America on which the Government has expended $450,000,000 
there is not a boat operating to-day. 

I say to Senators who come here representing the coast States 
or States having cities which have potential water transporta- 
tion, that they are here under the Constitution representing 
all of the people of their own States and all of the people of 
the United States. It is nothing less than a crime for Sena- 
tors to sit here and permit the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion to force upon the people of the interior, the pioneers 
who made possible this great country, higher freight rates 
than are enjoyed by the great cities that have water transpor- 
tation which has been placed there by the great forces of 
nature, and which have rates lower than the people back in 
the interior, I cafe not whether they are in the South or the 
West. 

Let me proceed with the quotation from General Keller: 


And second, there is the fear of hostility on the part of the railroads, 
It is possibly a familiar fact to this committee that the railroads do 
discriminate in their dealings with people who attempt to use our 
inland channels. * * That they have the right to discriminate 
in this fashion no one will maintain, but that they practically do dis- 
criminate, no one will deny, * * * 


In some cases shippers at water points would be called upon 
by railroad representatives and in a polite and gentlemanly 
way be given to understand that it was possible to improve his 
service. If he became dissatisfied with the water service and 
said, “ Well, I am going to use the railroads after this,” often 
within the next day or two the car he had been waiting for so 
long appeared at his station ready to be loaded. That is the 
policy the railroads have pursued. If the railroads can not 
reach the shipper in any other way, then they penalize him by 
denying him service. 

But, Mr. President, let me go on with what General Keller 
has to say on this question, because no one discusses the subject 
so well and no one can speak as advisedly as can he. 


But foremost of all, most fundamental of all, is the detrimental effect 
of the rail rates to river points.. * * I am convinced that no 
really successful navigation can be established unless the present struc- 
ture of rail rates is completely revised. 

At present the river communities do not pay their just share, and 
traffic is handled to river points at unremunerative rates. Of course, 
the ultimate effect of that condition is to render transportation un- 
profitable and practically impossible. The fundamental cause of trouble 
was exposed many years ago, and has been emphasized again and again, 
There is no novelty in the conclusions to which I have come, and I 
will say that when I speak in the first person I speak the views of the 


committee. We believe that without this primary change in railroad 
rates comparatively little can be done to establish a really useful and 
prosperous traffic upon our inland navigation routes (p. 7). * * + 


No language could be stronger than that, Mr. President; 
he tells the whole story; and yet we are now considering a 
bill that proposes to appropriate $40,000,000, much of it to be 
used on our inland waterways. Let us not forget also that 
we have recently provided for inland waterways in the Army 
appropriation bill an appropriation of $40,000,000, making 
$80,000,000 which at this session of Congress have been pro- 
vided for the improvement of our inland waterways and our 
harbors. 

General Keller goes on to say: 


Our remedy is to change the law, and that is perhaps more easily 
said than done, 


How true that is, Mr. President. 


But I think we all concede that this is the evil that must be cured, 
that railroads should not be permitted to discriminate in favor of 
certain communities and against others. That is what it amounts to. 
When they carry freight below cost to river points in any part of 
the country they must recoup themselves by getting an extravagant 
and unjust profit on some of the rest of the business, the business 
to inland points (p. 14). 


Mr. President, it seems to me that Senators who have come 
here to legislate in the interest of all the people and who rep- 
resent all the people should be willing to take General Keller's 
statement in regard to the condition of our inland waterways. 
It is a mockery, as President Harding said; it is absolutely 
impossible to have any water transportation under the policy 
which Congress has permitted to obtain for almost half a 
century. We can not shift the responsibility. The responsi- 
bility is ours, not that of the Interstate Commerce Commission: 
and all we have got to do if we want to stop it is to Say so 
in legislation. It is a simple story, Mr, President. 

I have here a statement made by General Goethals before 
the Rivers and Harbors Committee of the House of Representa- 
tives when the Louisiana and Texas intracostal waterway 
project was before that committee for consideration. On page 
37 of that report the chairman asked the following question 
of General Goethals: 


Is this potential commerce going to become actual commerce? 
To which General Goethals replied: 


I think it will, In the early days when construction of railroads 
received such an impetus they were unregulated. Their rates were 
anything they chose to make them. As soon as water development 
appeared in competition with railroads, the railroads promptly choked 
it off. I was sent down in 1890 to open the Muscle Shoals Canal, 
which had been dragging along, in order to get preferential rates 
for the city of Chattanooga, Muscle Shoals Canal was opened, the 
Interstate Commerce Commission held hearings, and the rates were 
reduced. They had organized a company on the Tennessee River, 
which was to navigate from Chattanooga to the mouth of the river, 
through the canal. 

A few months after the inanguration of the new rates, and the 
establishment of this water transportation, the steamboats and the 
barges stopped running. 

I found out that the railroads had acquired a majority of the stock 
and stopped operation, The freight rates immediately went up. In 
time a competing line was established with the same process as 
previously existed, 

Again on page 89 General Goethals was asked by Mr. NEW- 
TON: 


Do you know how the rates at the west end of the canal compare 
with the rates in other sections? 


General Goethals replied: 
No; I don’t, I do not know. 
Mr. Dear then asked: 


Is it not true that in all sections of the country, not only on inland 
waterways but coastwise, shipping has been arrested by lowering 
railroad rates, advancing rates on the railroad-owned vessels, and not 
only this, but every obstacle thrown in the way of shipments by water 
in order to force traffic through by rail? 

Mr. LINEBERGER, 2 member of the committee, replied: 

They have even suppressed the lines of water transportation. 

Mr. Dra, They did during the war and took all the feeders from 
some of our water lines, 

General GorrHars. Yes; it is just the same as where you have the 
dog and the cat—it is natural for the dog to fight the cat. 
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And -a river boat has just as much chance against the rail- 
roads as a cat has against a dog; it has to run away; and they 
have all run away and are now tied up rotting at their 
wharves, simply because our own Government has insisted, 
through the Interstate Commerce Commission, that the $450,- 
000,000 which we have spent in this country for waterway 
improvement is to be destroyed or rendered useless. 

Mr. President, I have here a statement made by Mr. 
Newton, a member of the Rivers and Harbors Committee of 
the House when that committee had under consideration House 
bill 3921, providing for the improvement and completion of pre- 
scribed sections of the Mississippi, Missouri, and Ohio Rivers. 
Mr. Newron made the following statement: 


We have a packet boat operating from St. Louis to Memphis, a boat 
800 feet long ahd 50 feet wide, which carries freight, making a round 
trip every week, and it is not having any substantial difficulty. But 
the truth is that the modern barge line that we have operating out 
there and that is profitable has to go in large fleet formation. It 18 
the big load that is profitable. 

For instance, one towboat leaves St. Louis and makes the trip from 
St. Louis to New Orleans in six days’ time and carries enough 
freight to load 600 freight cars with 50,000 pounds to each car, which 
would make 12 fall trains with 50 cars to each train. 


Let me digress here for just a moment, Mr. President, to say 
that 600 carloads of freight, with the necessary equipment, 
make up a solid trainload of freight 6 miles long, and yet that 
great tonnage can go down the Mississippi handled by one 
towboat. 


In order to do that you have to have your towboat, that is 300 feet 
long, and you have to carry six barges loaded. In other words, you 
have a tow that is about 900 feet long. 


Again, on page 11, Mr. NEWTON said: 


Take the Mississippi above St. Louis, and there is a river not so 
hard to improve, and the engineers say it is the least expensive river 
in the United States to maintain. You have a 6-foot channel on prob- 
ably nine-tenths of ‘that river, and there is something about the banks 
and about the formation that when you get it improved it stays im- 
proved. There is not a place in the United States where there is such 
heavy freight as there is from Omaha and all that wheat belt trying 
to get down the Missouri River. For instance, in the month of August 
this year, when the water was low, the Government barge line, with 
about 50 barges, carried 1,300,000 bushels of wheat from St. Louis 
south. All that wheat had been shipped by rail from this vast territory 
down to St. Louis, loaded on the barges there, and it went on south. 
The differential of 20 per cent between the rail and water rate, which 
is the water rate, and the all-rall rate on that wheat south was 
$53,000 in a single month, 


Again, on page 12, Mr; Newton says: 


Now take Judge Green’s district In Iowa, the ninth district of 
Towa; there they have to ship 400 miles by rail to St. Louis. They 
shipped In the last two years 29,900 tons of freight, mostly to St. 
Louis, by rall, and sent it on south by water, and the saving for just 
that district alone, one congressional district in Iowa, to those farmers 
was 827,827. That is the 20 per cent differential between the rail and 
water rates, 

Now, when you take into account the fact that there Is not a single 
district in Ohio or Illinois or Minnesota or Wisconsin or Iowa or 
Missouri or Nebraska or South Dakota or North Dakota—not a single 
congressional district, with the little puny fleet we have out there, but 
has shipped freight all the way by rail to St. Louis, in order to get it 
to go by water south, you realize that it is not a local proposition. 
Everybody gets the benefit of it. You not only relieve rail congestion, 
but bring cheaper rates and make it possible to build up the country. 


Again, on page 14, Mr. Newton states: 

Last year the barge line carried freight and made a profit every 
month in the year in which it had a channel, at a rate of 3.5 mills per 
ton-mile. They did that because they could put great quantities of 
freight together. The average rail rate of the country is 10.78 mills 
per ton-mile, against 3.5 mills per ton-mile on the barge line, 


In other words, Mr. President, water transportation is about 
one-third of the cost for the low-priced farm products that can 
be carried on these barge lines than they must pay over the 

railroads. Ah, but the tragedy of it is that on that wonderful 
river—the Mississippi, the greatest river of all in America— 
the Government is experimenting to see whether transportation 
on our inland waterways is possible! To me it is a tragedy 
that with a great country like this the Government must in- 
vest in order to experiment to see whether we can carry 
freight on our inland waterways. 

All we have to do is. to stop this discrimination and capital 
will quickly enough invest in water craft, but as long as we 


have this discrimination against our rivers, who is going to 
invest in water craft? My God! They have destroyed all 
the water transportation there is. The selfishness of the 
railroads has destroyed practically all there is, and I will say 
all there is, where these violations of the fourth section. have 
been permitted. Let us relieve the country from the most 
damnable outrage that has ever been perpetrated upon it. Let 
us go on and build this country to its fullest greatness as a 
Nation, which can not be done unless we permit. these rivers 
which nature has provided for us to carry the burdens of 
humanity. 

Ah, what a crime; what an outrageous crime! We boast 
here of being the greatest and most august body in the world, 
and I have a very high regard for this body. I know that 
Senators are sincere and earnest in their efforts, but I want 
to tell you that we will have to give more serious consideration. 
to the transportation problem. With the great problems that 
come befgre the Senate I can. well understand how Senators 
do not have time to dig into these great problems and under- 
stand their full import on the development of the Nation; but 
I want to tell you that unless we want this country to come to 
a standstill we will have to begin to give this question serious 
consideration. 

On page 26 of the same report Mr. James E. Smith, of St. 
Louis, president of the Mississippi Valley Association, makes 
the following statement: 


Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, the tonnage possibilities of the Mis- 
souri River asa carrier of commerce are far greater than most of you 
seem to realize. 

A potential traffic census of the rieh and fertile area traversed by 
this great river has been recently compiled: Taking a tler of two 
counties in width on both sides of the Missourt River from Pierre, 
S. Dak, to Kansas City, it was found that there is an enormous quan- 
tity of farm products produced close to the banks of the river Which 
the farmers would be glad to move by their waterway were the oppor- 
tunity given them to do so. 4 

I herewith present the figures, which are taken from the 1922 Gov- 
ernment reports. These figures show that the tonnage of farm prod- 
nets raised in this comparatively small area contiguous to the Missouri 
River amounts to 14,842,863 tons of freight per annum. 


Mr. President, I have here a table showing the different 
classes of farm products that are grown there seeking trans- 
portation on the Missouri, which has been denied to them. 
Why? There is a river on which there is actual transporta- 
tion, not potential, er only potential because the Government 
has denied the people of South Dakota and these other States 
water transportation by permitting the railroads at these river 
points to put in so low a freight rate that a river boat can 
not live. I ask that this table may be printed in the RECORD 
at this point in my remarks. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, it will 
be so ordered. 

The table is as follows: 


Crops in tons 


fee See 
ZERESRSS 


a 


BS 


Mr. GOODING. Mr. Smith goes on to say: : 


Please note that the great: possible volume of tonnage available on 
tue 400-mile stretch of the Missouri River between Kansas City and St. 
Louis is not included in the figures named. 

Why, gentlemen, even one-half of this tonnage alone would keep 
numerous fleets of boats and barges busily employed in rendering 
valuable service to the producers, who would be greatly benefited by 
obtaining it, and add to that enormous tonnage that would be sent 
from the hinterland further removed from the river, and you would 
have in operation one of the greatest highways of cheap transportation 
the world will ever create or obtain. 


There is no question of doubt about that, because you can 
go on and on with the Missouri clear up into Montana, and 
with it all you can develop electric power which will pay for 
all the cost of development. 
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Mr. President; I send to the desk a statement made by Mr. 
Campbell, member of the Interstate Commerce Commission, and 
also a letter received and handed me by Mr. James A. Ford, 
written by Mr. W. J. Spillman, United States ‘agricultural 
economist. I ask that these two be read from the desk. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, the Sec- 
retary will read as requested. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 


The following is copied from a statement made by Commissioner 
Campbell, of the Interstate Commerce Commission, before the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce of the House when hear- 
ings were held on S. 2327: 

“In Railroad Commission of Nevada v. S. P. Ry. Co. (21 I. C. C. 
329, at p. 351) It stated: 

„We have thus traced the history of this protracted struggle be- 
tween the ocean and the land carriers that we might clearly appreciate 
the strategy of the railroads and its effeet upon the ocean-borne traffic. 
One water route after another has been rendered innocuous. To meet 
the competition of the railroad the tendency of the ocean carriers has 
been to shorten the time consumed in passing by water from coast to 
‘coast. The clipper ship has been forced to give way to the steamship 
and the steamship has been compelled to transship by rail a portion of 
the distance. The routes by way of Cape Horn and the Straits of 
Magellan have been virtually abandoned. For nearly 40 years the 
Panama Canal has been under railroad control. When an attempt was 
made to reestablish this route as a vital competitor the railroads used 
their own ocean-and-rail line to eliminate it from the field.’ * + * 

“And again, in fourth section, Violations in the Southeast (30 
I. C. C. 153, at p. 262), the commission said: 

It can not, therefore, be asserted that there is any actual active 
water competition existing at present between New York and Mem- 
phis. There is a disconnected service between New Orleans and 
Memphis, regular boats plying between Natchez and Vicksburg and 
Memphis. The water competition is to be regarded as potential, but 
not actual, and the testimony in this case indicates that any material 
advance in the rates from New York City to Memphis would without 
doubt result in the reestablishment of active competition on the Mis- 
sissippi River.“ 

“From the aboye it is apparent that the commission has been aware 
of the effect which the rate structure as maintained under fourth- 
section relief has had upen transportation by water, and that the 
rate structure as so maintained has been detrimental to any effort to 
build up transportation over our waterways.” 

UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
BUREAU oF AGRICULTURAL ECONOMICS, 
Washington, January 28, 1925. 


Mr. J. A. Forp, 
Secretary Chamber of Commerce, Spokane, Wash. 
(Temporary Address: Raleigh Hotel, Washington, D. C.) 

Dear Ma. Ford: Referring to our recent conversation, the situation 
in the Spokane territory with regard to the agricultural and industrial 
development, as I see it, is as follows: 

Farming in that country, or at least a large part of It, was in the 


early days merely a matter of growing wheat mainly for the export 


trade, and agriculture of this kind depends very little upon local in- 
dustrial development, for it produces little to supply a local indus- 
trial population, 

In recent years farmers generally in the wheat-growing territory of 
the upper Columbia Basin have begun to realize that a single-crop 
system of wheat growing is reducing the fertility of their lands, and 
they have begun to diversify their farming. In fact, the movement 
toward a general diversified system of farming is now well in progress 
in that region. . 

This change in the agricultural situation has made a marked change 
in the relation of the local farming to the local industrial population. 
Farmers are now producing considerable quantities and will undoubt- 
edly produce more in the future than they are producing now of beef 
cattie, hogs, dairy products, sheep and wool, poultry products, peas, 
beans, and all the various kinds of fruit and vegetables. This makes 
it essential to the welfare of agriculture in that region that there be 
a growing industrial population in the region to consume the products 
of this diversified agriculture, for many of the products of such farm- 
ing meet such severe competition in distant markets and are often 
compelled to pay such high cost of transportation that real diversified 
farming is hardly possible without corresponding development in local 
industries that will provide a means of livelihood for an industrial 
population, 

I placed particular emphasis on this phase of the question in my 
address to the chamber of commerce in Spokane last October. I 
pointed out to the members that for many years they had been 
encouraging the movement for diversified farming in their region; that 
this movement had now gained very material headway. 

I pointed out to them the need for a rapid increase in the local 
industrial population to consume the products of the diversified agri- 
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culture. I went so far as to predict that the agriculture of that region 
would be hampered in its development unless this industrial develop- 
ment went forward concurrently with a new agricultural development, 

You will see, therefore, that I believe that anything that will tend 
toward industrial development in the region of Spokane will result in 
great benefit to the farmers of the region. 

Very truly yours, 
W. J. SPILLMAN, 
Agricultural Economist. 


Mr. GOODING. Mr. President, while the railroads have 
been fighting for a monopoly of transportation 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President—— : 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Idaho yield to the Senator from Oregon? 

Mr. GOODING. I do. 5 

Mr. McNARY. This is a very Important part of the Sena- 
tor’s discussion, and I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

Mr. GOODING. I doubt the wisdom of that, Mr. President. 
The Senators will not remain here when they come in. They 
never do, and I had hoped that the Senator would not make 
that suggestion. 

Mr. McNARY. I have made it. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The absence of a quorum 
is suggested. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The roll was called, and the following Senators answered 
to their names: 


Ashurst Fernald King Shipstead 
Ball Ferris Ladd Shortridge 
Bayard Fess Lenroot Simmons 
Bingham Fletcher McKellar Smith 

Borah Frazier 8 Smoot 
Broussard George Mayfield Spencer 
Bruce Gerry Metcalf Stanfield 
Bursum Glass Moses Stephens 
Butler Gooding Norbeck Sterling 
Cameron Hale Oddie Swanson 
Capper Harreld Overman Trammell 
Caraway Harris epper Underwood 
Copeland Harrison Phipps Wadsworth = 
Couzens Heflin Pittman Walsh, Mass. 
Cummins Howell Ralston Walsh, Mont. 
Curtis Johnson, Minn, MRansdell Warren 
Dial Jones, N. Mex. Reed, Mo. Watson 

Dill Jones, Wash. Reed, Pa. Weller 

Edge Kendrick Robinson Wheeler 
Ernst Keyes Sheppard Willis 


Mr. JONES of Washington. I desire to announce that the 
Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Norris] and the Senator from 
Iowa [Mr. Brooxnart] are detained from the Senate in attend- 
ance on a session of the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Eighty Senators have an- 
swered to the roll call. There is a quorum present. 

Mr. GOODING. Mr. President, while the railroads have been 
fighting for a monopoly of transportation, and have succeeded 
in securing that monopoly, with the assistance of our own 
Government, they have not kept pace with the growth and 
development of this country. 

I have a table here that shows the increased tonnage on our 
railroads from 1890 to 1923, a period of 33 years. This table 
is so interesting that I am going to take the time of the Senate 
to read it into the Recorp: 


Ton-miles, all railroads 


76, 207, 047, 000 
81, 073, 784, 000 


Total +412 =. +--+ ~ 932, 884, 829, 000 
ESNA 3 
1900... — es 141, 596, 551, 000 
2 Eas AES AILS . LE S 147, 077, 136, 000 
77. a eee ee. = 57, 289, 370, 000 
1903__---_---_------------------=---------=- = 173, 221, 279, 000 
J 8 „522, 090, 
pA AN AAAA SRS Se 8 186, 463, 110, 000 
1906___-.---_-__--_-~---------------~---~--=-- 215, 877, 551, 000 
19077 ———— ͤ kb ——— - 236, 601, 390, 
1998... — 218, 381, 555, 
1909— . êiͥ U: — — 218, 802, 987, 000 
— — — 
Total. . 1.889, 888, 019. 000 
eae 
4910 — — EEEN 255, 016, 910, 000 
= Eh EI ee E ne ee 253, 783. 702. 000 
1222 T8 —— =- 284. 080, 745, 000 
Cy ee ee — 801, 730,291, 000 
oT gf SRDS SSE Sa EEE ORR SOS Se - 288, 637, 042, 000 
(+) ee eee eee —— 277,134, 816, 000 
1916. uae Pe ESE Ee — 866,173,174, 000 
1 — —— o ---- - = — - 898, 263, 062, 000 
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Ton- miles, all railroads—Continued 


pL Ree DO IAT PARA Rt VAS Bh ara Se FA 408, 778, 061, 000 
y OF (E EA ARS ERNIA AE E LIE eee 367, 161, 371, 000 
Ch SE . 413, 698, 749, 000 
pM AAA A000 309, 533, 365. 000 
PPP 8, 913, 991, 288, 000 
—_—_—_—“"————————— 
EL ERE EIEN Shar rere ean eb td — Cone 839, 945, 894, 000 
Sy ( ( Mel eat LE E TLS eet Oe Ce toe N 413, 562, 132, 


In 1890 the railroads handled in round numbers 76,000,000,000 
ton-miles. In other words, all the railroads in the United 
States hauled a ton of freight 76,000,000,000 miles, or they 
hauled 76,000,000,000 tons of freight 1 mile. From 1889 to 
1901, a period of 11 years, the ton-miles hauled by our railroads 
had increased to 147,000,000,000 ton-miles, or an increase of 
almost 100 per cent. From 1901 to 1913, a period of 12 years, 
the ton-miles hauled over our railroads had increased to 301,- 
000,000,000 ton-miles, or a little over 100 per cent of an increase 
from 1901 to 1913. 

From 1913 to 1923 the ton-miles handled by our railroads 
had increased to 413,000,000,000 ton-miles of freight, an in- 
crease for those 10 years of 37 per cent, and for the months 
of January and February of this year, I understand, the rail- 
roads show an increase as compared with January and Febru- 
ary of 1923. 

The increase of ton-miles of freight hauled by our rail- 
roads in 1923 was 443 per cent over 1890, when the railroads, 
as I have shown, hauled 76,000,000,000 ton-miles of freight. 
The increase from 1913 to 1923 of 112,000,000,000 ton-miles of 
freight is practically equal to that total tonnage of all the 
railroads in the United States in 1898, when the railroads 
for that year hauled 114,000,000,000 ton-miles. 

This table shows that in 33 years traffic on our railroads 
in this country has increased 443 per cent. I also have an- 
other table, Mr. President, that I wish to read into the RECORD, 
showing the increase in the mileage of railroad tracks for 
the same period. 


Number of miles of railroad operated 


8888885 
8888888 
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258, 784 
265, 350 
297, 072 
306, 793 
317, 085 
227, 977 
333, 645 
342, 350 
351,704 
362, 823 
27 


x 
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Increase 1922 over 1912. 


This table shows that while the tonnage on our railroads has 
increased 443 per cent, the total mileage of tracks for all pur- 
poses has only increased 106 per cent. At the same time, Mr. 
President, in the last 20 years transportation by truck has de- 
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veloped in this conntry until it is said that 50 per cent as many 
tons of freight move by truck as by the railroads. 

If it had not been for the truck becoming a mighty factor in 
the transportation of this country, our railroads would have 
broken down long ago, so it seems to me, Mr. President, unless 
we want to see the industries of this country paralyzed from a 
lack of adequate transportation, something must be done to 
relieve the congested condition of the vast majority of our 
Class A railroads in this country. 

Since I have been in the United States Senate eastern rail- 
roads have placed an embargo on eastbound fruit from the 
West, and it was only raised after a vigorous protest by west- 
ern Senators to the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

Railroads have their limitations, as well as everything else 
in this life, and many of the great railroads to-day have more ton- 
nage than can be handled economically, and that is especially 
true during the moyement of farm products to market in the 
fall of the year. 

If seems to me it must be clear to every Senator that a most 
dangerous condition confronts this country to-day in the matter 
of transportation, That our railroads, through the assistance 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission, have destroyed water 
transportation on our inland rivers and impaired our coastwise 
shipping there is no doubt in the minds of those who have given 
transportation in this country serious consideration. 

This discrimination against the interior will continue just as 
long as Congress permits the Interstate Commerce Commission 
and the railroads to go on with their work of destruction, and 
it remains for Congress to say whether their work of destruc- 
tion and discrimination shall continue in the future as it has 
in the past. 

Years ago, Mr. President, Congress passed legislation for- 
bidding the railroads to discriminate by rebating to favored 
shippers. This amendment provides that in the future there 
shall be no discrimination extended to one part of the country 
over another as far as freight rates are concerned to destroy 
water transportation. 

Whiat this amendment asks for is a square deal in freight 
rates for all American citizens regardless of whether they 
live in the East or the West, the North or the South, or in 
a great city, or in the smallest hamlet in America. 

Mr. President, it is not strange that the coast cities and 
cities that have water transportation on our inland rivers 
should want cheaper freight rates than the interior, I am 
sure every city in America would be fighting for cheaper 
freight rates than their neighbors if they thought it was pos- 
sible to secure that discrimination. That is the selfishness 
that is inherent in humanity; nor is it strange the railroads 
should want to destroy water transportation so they can have 
a monopoly of freight rates. 

That is to be expected, Mr. President, but it is the duty 
of Congress to see that the selfish interest in the country does 
not get all it asks for, and it is the duty of Congress to legis- 
late so there will not be any discrimination in freight rates 
for the benefit of one locality as against another. 

Mr. President, I am sure there is not a single Senator upon 
this floor who would be willing to see the community in which 
he lives discriminated against in freight rates in favor of 
some other city, and I care not where that city is located. 

Senate bill 2327 was not a rate-making bill, nor does the 
amendment I am offering to the river and harbor bill fix 
freight rates. It merely fixes the principle of transportation. 
Like legislation that was passed to stop rebates it merely pro- 
vides that in the future the Interstate Commerce Commission 
shall not grant the railroads any new violations of the fourth 
section of the interstate commerce act to destroy water trans- 
portation. 

A governmental policy that permits discrimination in freight 
rates against towns, cities, and States, Mr. President, is more 
vicious than discrimination in freight rates against individuals 
by rebating to favored shippers, which was the policy of the 
railroads before it was stopped by Congress; for discrimina- 
tion in freight rates against towns, cities, and States paralyzes 
the whole Commonwealth and retards its growth and de- 
velopment, and such a policy is un-American and can not be 
defended fairly or justly under the principles of our Constitu- 
tion, that pledges equity and justice to the smallest hamlet 
in America. 

Mr. President, Congress might just as well pass legislation 
denying the interior the right to develop its natural resources 
as to permit the railroads to violate the fourth section of the 
interstate commerce act by charging more for the shorter haul 
than for the longer haul, for capital will never invest where 
there is discrimination in freight rates, 
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The policy of our Government in permitting railroads to dis- 
criminate in freight rates against the interior in favor of cities 
that have water transportation is the same policy adopted 
by England toward the Colonies. For more than a hundred 
years before the Revolutionary War the Colonies were only 
permitted to till the soil and furnish raw material for British 
manufacture, but beyond that they were forbidden to go. 

William Pitt, a friend of America, declared in the British 
Parliament that the American Colonies had not eyen the right 
to manufacture a horseshoe nail except by permission of the 
British Government. As early as 1699 the British Government, 
on the complaint of manufacturers, prohibited the American 
Colonies from exporting any wool, woolen yarns, or cloth to 
any country other than England. 

On another occasion Lord Chatham said in the British Par- 
Hament that he would not have the American colonists make 
a hobnail; and another noble lord added, nor a razor to shave 
their own beards. 

In 1730 the British Parliament passed an act which pro- 
vided that iron should be admitted to Great Britain without 
duty, but prohibited the erection in the Colonies of rolling 
mills or steel furnaces; such establishments that were already 
in operation, however, were allowed to continue. 

Mr. President, the Colonies knew and understood that Eng- 
land’s policy, which denied them the right to turn their raw 
material into the finished product, meant enforced servitude, 
and that without an opportunity to manufacture their raw 
material into the finished product this country would be 
forced to remain agricultural and pastoral. 

The tea party in the Boston Harbor was but an incident that 
led up to the Revolutionary War. It was the tyranny and 
oppression of England for more than a hundred years that de- 
nied the Colonies the right to develop the mighty resources of 
this country that brought on the Revolutionary War. 

Mr. President, it seems to me it is not necessary to argue 
with Senators on the floor of the Senate that no industry, city, 
or State can grow and develop its resources under a discrimi- 
nation in freight rates. I am sure that principle is thoroughly 
understood by every Senator; nor can any State in the Union 
develop its resources even under a threatened discrimination 
in freight rates, and Congress should give the country a defi- 
nite policy, once and for all, as far as freight rates are con- 
cerned, for until such a policy is adopted the interior States 
of the Union must remain agricultural and pastoral. 

Mr. President, the violation of the fourth section of the 
interstate commerce act, which permits the railroads te charge 
more for the shorter haul than for the longer haul, has done 
much to destroy the confidence of many of the people of my 
State in their Government. 

We can not explain to the farmer in my State why the coast 
cities that are from 500 te 1,000 miles farther west should be 
given a cheaper freight rate from eastern points than they are 
forced to pay, and I am equally sure we can not explain to 
the people of the States of Iowa, Kansas, Minnesota, and the 
Dakotas why the people of their States should be forced to 
pay a higher freight rate than the people who live on the 
Pacific coast, where the haul in some cases is 1,500 miles 
farther west. Many of the farmers in my State believe the 
railroads are stronger than the Government itself, and when I 
see what the railroads are able to do I am sometimes afraid 
that is true; and if there are any Bolsheviks and anarchists 
in the State of Idaho, the discrimination in freight rates the 
Government has forced upon my State is, in a large measure, 
responsible for them. 

Mr, President, Congress can not shift the responsibility for 
the destruction of water transportation on our inland rivers 
in this country and the impairment of our coastwise shipping 
to the Interstate Commerce Commission or to the railroads, 
for few, if any, publie questions have been discussed in Con- 
gress as much as the destruction of our inland waterways 
through permitting the railroads to charge more for the shorter 
haul than for the longer haul to destroy water transportation. 

Many bills haye been introduced in Congress that have de- 
nied the Interstate Commerce Commission the right to permit 
the railroads to charge more for the shorter than for the 
longer haul, but amendments haye always been made to that 
legislation that destroyed its: usefulness as far as protecting 
water transportation in this country. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission has continued to per- 
mit violations of the fourth section of the interstate commerce 
act in the West and the South, and in many cases where there 
was only potential water transportation, until practically every 
boat has been driven off the rivers. 

For the first time, after a struggle of nearly half a century, 
the Senate, in the first half of this session, passed an absolute 


fourth section bill, which denies to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission the right to permit the railroads to charge more 
for the shorter haul than for the longer haul for the same class 
of freight moving in the same direction to destroy water com- 
petition. 

But unless the amendment I am offering to the river and 
harbor bill can become a law at this session of Congress the 
West and the South will be forced to continue their fight for 
a square deal in freight rates, and the next session of Congress 
will see other bills introduced to give the South and the West 
a square deal in freight rates. 

Mr. President, no country on earth is blessed with more 
great rivers than America. They should become a mighty 
factor in the commerce of this Nation. They were a mighty 
factor at one time in the commerce of this country, before they 
were destroyed by the selfish interests of the railroads. Time 
was when practicaliy all of the commerce of this country was 
carried on our inland rivers through canals, 

In the early history of the country water transportation on 
our inland rivers was the life of the Nation itself, and it can 
be made a mighty factor in the life of the Nation again if the 
Government will not assist the railroads in destroying the use- 
fulness of our rivers. Fe 

Mr. President, I believe the improvement of our inland 
waterways is vastly more important to this country to-day 
than any other public question before the American people. 
The canalization of our rivers, the building of reservoirs to 
store the flood water, and the building of dams for the pur- 
pose of improving navigation on the rivers not only means pro- 
viding cheap water transportation to carry our low-priced farm 
products and our low-priced basic materials to market, but at 
the same time will make possible the development of millions 
of electric horsepower that will more than repay the Govern- 
ment for the expense of improving our rivers, and at the same 
time will make possible flood control, that only too often leaves 
wreck and ruin in its pathway. 

In my own State, when the American Falls reservoir, which 
is under construction at the present time, is finished it will 
control the peak of the flood waters of the Snake River, 
Snake River is the largest branch of the Columbia River, the 
third largest river in America. 

My home in Idaho is on a river which has a storage reser- 
voir for holding water for irrigation purposes. On this irri- 
gation project there is something like 90,000 acres that was 
once desert land. That reservoir most years holds the entire 
flow of that river, and it is only about one year in three that 
water flows over its spillway. It has been clearly demon- 
strated that it is not difficult to build storage reservoirs to 
hold the flood water of the rivers in our Western States. 

So I am satisfied the building of storage reservoirs at the 
heads of all our great rivers will make possible fiood control 
in every part of the country, which will do much to improve 
our inland waterways and at the same time give a steadier 
flow of water in our rivers for the generation of hydroelectric 
power. 

Mr. President, the violation of the fourth section of the 
interstate commerce act, that forces the people of one commu- 
nity to pay a higher frieght rate for the shorter haul than 
the people of another community served with a longer haul 
are forced to pay, is, in my judgment, a violation of the spirit 
of the Constitution, that guarantees to the humblest citizen 
in America equal rights and justice, and as a Senator of the 
United States I shall never ask this Senate to give to the 
people of my State that which I would not be willing to give 
to the people of every other State in the Union. 

I am sure there is not a Member of the Senate who would 
submit to the ontrageous discrimination in freight rates that 
have been forced upon the people of my State and other in- 
terior States of the West by our own Government. 

Mr. President, every Senator knows and understands that 
this is the age of organization and combination; that capital 
and labor are thoroughly organized and that practically every 
industry in America is organized. One of the greatest com- 
binations of all is the railroad organization—all powerful, and 
wielding a mighty influence in the affairs of this Government, 

It is not strange, Mr. President, that every industry in Amer- 
ica should be fighting to become a monopoly; nor is it strange 
that the railroads should be fighting to acquire a monopoly of 
transportation. Monopolies are very convenient things to have 
for those who are interested in their organization. I am not 
opposed to monopolies, Mr. President, if we can have an honest, 
fearless, regulation of monopolies, but without such regulation, 
when monopolies become so strong that they regulate the Gov- 
ernment, instead of being regulated by the Government, they 
become dangerous to society. 
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Mr. President, I now want to direct my attention to the argu- 
ment advanced by the transcontinental railroads why they 
should be permitted to charge more for the shorter haul than 
for the longer haul in order to destroy water transportation. 
The railroads say, first, that unless they can secure at least 
half of the freight that is now passing through the Panama 
Canal their prosperity will be seriously impaired; and, second, 
they say unless these violations are permitted they will be 
forced to haul empty cars westbound in order to take care of 
the eastbound traffic. 

The transcontinental railroads now have an application be- 
fore the Interstate Commerce Commission for the violation of 
the fourth section of the interstate commerce act as to 47 
different commodities, on which they are asking for a reduc- 
tion in freight rates from Chicago to Pacific coast points of 
from 20 to 66 per cent. No reduction is asked for in rates to 
the interior points between Chicago and the Pacific coast 
points. If that application is allowed by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, which is to be expected, unless my amend- 
ment to the Cape Cod bill shall be accepted and become a law, 
the transcontinental railroads will not only take a half of all 
the competitive traffic through the Panama Canal, but they 
will take most of it and drive many of the coastwise vessels 
out of business. Mr. President, it is readily understandable 
that it is an easy thing to destroy water transportation when 
the railroads are permitted to maintain a higher freight rate 
in the interior to make good any loss on the lower freight 
rates that are given to the railroads by our own Government 
in order to enable them to destroy water transportation. 

Surely, Mr. President, it is a simple method. It is not diffi- 
cult for anyone to understand the effect when our own Gov- 
ernment forces upon the people of one community a higher 
freight rate than that enjoyed by the people of another com- 
munity, all for the purpose of reimbursing the railroads for 
their losses on the longer haul so that they may succeed in 
destroying water transportation. It is a simple device, Mr. 
President, which any school boy can understand. How long, I 
ask, is this work of destruction, this work of discrimination, 
this work of destroying the citizenship of America to be con- 
tinued? Talk about the tyranny of Great Britain in the past; 
it is no worse than the present tyranny of our own Govern- 
ment. No wonder we have Bolshevists and anarchists in 
America. History teaches us that the destruction of one gov- 
ernment after another has been brought about by the ascend- 
ency of selfish interests. That is what makes anarchy; that 
is what destroys governments; that is all and nothing more. 
Invading armies, Mr. President, are not half so dangerous to a 
government as are its selfish interests, and when a government 
ceases to be sufficiently strong to control its selfish interests, 
history teaches us that it stumbles and falls. We have a liy- 
ing example of that fact in Russia to-day, where everything 
that is worth living for has been destroyed—womanhood, 
motherhood, and Christianity—without which no government 
can long endure or civilization exist. 

Mr. President, freight rates are taxes which the people must 
pay for the use of the railroads. When the Government levies 
a tax upon the people or authorizes a corporation to levy 
a tax upon the people it should be a fair tax, a just tax, a 
tax without discrimination. Why our own Government should 
force the people of the interior to pay a higher freight rate 
than that paid by those who are blessed with water transpor- 
tation is hard for me to understand. In my judgment it can 
only be branded as tyranny and oppression on the part of our 
Government, and if long continued will create preudice against 
and prove dangerous to the Goyernment itself, for the people 
of the West have grown very bitter over the discrimination 
in freight rates that has been forced upon them by their own 
Government. 

I wish to say, Mr. President, that for nearly 50 years the 
people of the West have been battling against this discrimina- 
tion; for 50 years the people of the West have been asking 
for justice, and yet there has been given to them only viola- 
tion after violation of the law governing freight rates, until 
they have practically no opportunity to be anything except 
farming communities. All that we ask for in the West is a 
place in the sun, a place in this great country of ours, an op- 
portunity to help make it a bigger and better country, and 
to enjoy the same rights and the same privileges that other 
citizens enjoy. That is all we ask; we ask only for a square 
deal from our own Government; and we are going to have it. It 
makes no difference how long the fight may be continued; we 
are going to win. I have only contempt for the man who has 
any red blood in his veins who is willing to aecept anything 
less from this Government than the Government gives to 
other citizens in other sections of the country, He would not 


be fit to represent his people anywhere, not even at a dog 
fight, to say nothing about representing them in the United 
States Senate, the greatest legislative body in the world. A 
Square deal is all we are fighting for. 

Now, Mr. President, I wish to discuss the tonnage that is 
going through the Panama Canal which the railroads want to 
take away from the coastwise vessels. 

When the Panama Canal was built the people of the West 
rejoiced. We held celebrations all over the West, for we be- 
lieved the time had come when we were to be relieved from 
unreasonable freight rates; but to-day, Mr. President, the 
Panama Canal hangs as a nightmare over the people of the 
interior States of the West, for they know and understand that 
unless the Interstate Commerce Commission shall be denied 
the right to destroy the Panama Canal, it will be destroyed, 
so far as the coastwise shipping through the Panama Canal is 
concerned, in the interest of the transcontinental railroads of 
the country. 

With reference to the comparatively small tonnage passing 
through the Panama Canal which these great, greedy, grinding 
railroad corporations are seeking to grab, let me say that I 
find in the year 1923 there passed through the Panama Canal 
in coastwise traffic 12,877,375 gross tons of freight of all kinds. 
Of this, 7,436,248 tons constituted eastbound tanker oil, recog- 
nized as noncompetitive freight that the railroads could not 
carry under any circumstances. Most of this tanker oil is 
produced along the coast of California, where it is pumped 
direct into tanker oil vessels, and it can be readily understood, 
therefore, that this freight is noncompetitive. This leaves 
4,941,127 gross tons of merchandise of all kinds, eastbound and 
westbound, for which the western roads might compete. 

Changing the ship ton of 2,240 pounds to a railroad ton of 
2,000 pounds for comparison, we have a railroad tonnage that 
is now passing through the Panama Canal coastwise of 5,534,062 
tons. I make the statement, Mr. President, that if this tonnage 
were distributed equally among the railroads it would take a 
microscope to find it at the end of the year's business, for it 
is less than 1 per cent; to be exact, it is eighty-five one-hun- 
dredths of 1 per cent of the total tonnage of the Class I rail- 
roads of the western division of the United States. 

Senators will please bear in mind that the total tonnage 
through the Panama Canal, if the railroads should receive it 
all, is only 5,534,062 tons. The contention of the railroads in 
this respect is so absurd and far-fetched that it seems to me 
that it should be clear to ever Senator and everyone else in 
America who has given this subject any consideration that the 
only purpose of the violation of the fourth section of the inter- 
state commerce act is to meet the competition through the 
Panama Canal and to destroy transportation through that 
canal; and that is what it will do unless my amendment shall 
be permitted to become a law, for, as I have already said, the 
railroads are asking to be permitted to violate the fourth sec- 
tion of the interstate commerce act as to 47 different com- 
modities by reducing rates to the coast from 20 to 66 per cent 
without giving any reduction to the interior. The commission 
will permit that violation, in my judgment, unless it shall be 
stopped by Congress. Congress must answer that question, and 
must answer it to the West. Congress has the opportunity 
and if it shall fail to embrace it I want to tell you, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that the people of the West who have been suffering 
are going to lose confidence in this august body. This strug- 
gle has been going on for almost half a century, and it has 
been long, bitter, and severe; but, with the exception of what 
little traffic is passing through the Panama Canal and what 
water transportation is handled on our rivers east of Chicago 
and the Great Lakes, the victory of the railroads is almost 
complete. Of course they are fighting Senate bill 2327; it 
was to be expected that they would fight that bill because they 
understand that if it shall become a law it is going to make 
possible and successful transportation through the Panama 
Canal and also commerce on our inland waterways. 

Mr. President, the fight against the Panama Canal is but a 
camouflage, and it is so ridiculous that you wonder that men 
of ordinary common sense would advance it as an argument 
for the violation of the interstate commerce act. 

The question can properly be asked, Has this measly little 
5,000,000 tons of freight through the Panama Canal impaired 
the great transcontinental railroads and reduced their tonnage 
in the last few years?” 8 

I have here a table showing the tonnage on our transconti- 
nental railroads. It is very interesting. This is a little 
pamphlet put out by the Intermediate Rate Association of the 
interior States of the West which are members of this asso- 
ciation, and have been fighting for many years—leading the 
fight, I may say—in the interest of a square deal in freight 
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rates. They have put up a wonderful fight, and they are going 
on with this fight; it does not make any difference how long 
it takes. This organization is made up of commercial clubs, 
farm organizations, and the biggest business interests in the 
West, men who are trying to develop the West. I want to 
show, Mr. President, the traffic on the western transconti- 
nental railroads and then ask that this pamphlet be printed in 
the RECORD. 

In 1921 I find that the Northern Pacific handled 17,000,000 
tons of freight. I will just read the first figures, so as not 
to take up too much time. In 1922 it had increased to 21,- 
000,000 tons. In 1923 it had increased to 24,000,000 tons, 
showing an increase in two years of 7,000,000 tons. So I sub- 
mit, Mr. President, that as far as the Northern Pacific is con- 
cerned the tonnage through the Panama Canal has not im- 
paired its earnings. 

The Great Northern in 1921 handled 19,000,000 tons, in 1922 
it handled 27,000,000 tons, in 1923 36,000,000 tons—an in- 
crease in two years of 16,000,000 tons. The prosperity of the 
Great Northern was not impaired by what little traffic is going 
through the Panama Canal, 

The Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul in 1921 handled 34,- 
000,000 tons, in 1922 42,000,000 tons, in 1923 51,000,000 tons—an 
increase in two years of 17,000,000, over three times as much 
as all the competitive intercostal tonnage passing through the 
Panama Canal. Yet these selfish railroads would destroy, if 
it were possible, what is to my mind one of the greatest engl- 
neering feats and one of the greatest blessings that has come 
to America. In fact, Jim Hill, the builder of the Great North- 
ern, used to say that the railroads would make pond lilies 
grow in the Panama Canal before they got through with their 
fight. Another time he said that the clock had struck 12 as 
far as water transportation was concerned in America, 

Mr. President, two years ago I attended a meeting at Salt 
Lake City, at which the generdl freight agents of the western 
transcontinental roads were present, with the officers and 
some of the members of the Intermediate Rate Association. 
Mr. Blakeley, the general freight agent for the Northern Pa- 
cifie, made the statement in my presence that the building of 
the Panama Ganal was a mistake as far as the West was con- 
cerned, and that we would all be better off if it were filled up. 
Let me say that all the general freight agents of the western 
transcontinental railroads who were there, with one exception, 
agreed with Mr. Blakeley. I branded Mr. Blakeley's state- 
ment as un-American, almost treason against the Government. 
The Panama Canal is a mighty factor in the defense of the 
country, and if we are going to be a country and have a coun- 
try which is to endure the Panama Canal must be made a 
factor in lightening the burdens of humanity and giving us 
cheaper transportation between the great West and the great 
East. Talk about tyranny! Talk about treason! If that is 
not bordering on treason, I do not know what treason is. 

The Union Pacific in 1921 hauled 28,000,000 tons of freight; 
in 1922 it hauled 80,000,000 tons of freight; in 1923 it hauled 
84,000,000 tons of freight. So it seems that the Union Pacific's 
earnings were not impaired. They, too, increased their ton- 
nage in two years by an amount equal to all the intercoastal 
tonnage passing through the Panama Canal. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. GOODING. Yes, 

Mr. KING. Is it not a fact that the railroads now because 
of the increased tonnage in many sections are unable to handle 
it properly? 

Mr. GOODING. There is not any doubt abont it. 

Mr. KING. And that with the increase of from 12 to 17 
per cent every 10 years, and in some sections an increase much 
greater than that, it is certain 

Mr. GOODING. Ten years? Let me say to the Senator that 
the average so far up to the present time has been a doubling 
every 12 years. 

Mr. KING. With that increase is it not certain that they 
must increase their facilities for handling the freight or the 
business will be arrested and almost an industrial paralysis 
will occur? 

Air. GOODING. Why, the growth of the whole country must 
come to a standstill; and everyone knows that there are not 
going to be any new railroads built. They have been fighting 
for a monopoly. The capitalists that control the great rail- 
roads—the biggest monopoly that the world has ever known— 
are not going to permit any new railroads to be built in 
America. Let us make no mistake about that. They are thor- 
ouglily organized; and, in fact, there is less mileage of rail- 
roads in America to-day than there was five years ago as 
far as main-line tracks are concerned. There is a little in- 
crease when you take the sidings, the yardage, and all those 
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things which they have had to lengthen in order to carry the 
trains that they pull to-day, but as far as main-line tracks are 
concerned there is less mileage in this country, to-day than 
there was four or five years ago. 

Mr. KING. The mileage was 280,009 at the beginning of the 
war, and it is less than that now. 

Mr. GOODING. The Spokane, Portland & Seattle, a small 
railroad, handled in 1921, 1,500,000 tons. In 1923 it handled 
2,000,000 tons. 

The Southern Pacific handled 24,000,000 tons in 1921, 28,- 
000,000 tons in 1922, and 85,000,000 tons in 1923. The Southern 
Pacific, competing directly with the Panama Canal, shows in 
the last two years an increased tonnage alone twice as great 
as all the coastwise traffic through the Pannma Canal, their 
competitor. Are we going to permit that to continue? It is 
up to this body now to say whether the business that is passing 
through the Panama Canal shall be crippled and destroyed 
and turned over to the railroads that are already congested, 
ao already haye more freight than they can handle on their 
tracks. 

The Santa Fe, another great railroad system, handled 23. 
000,000 tons in 1921; in 1922 they handled 28,000,000 tons, in 
1923 33,000,000 tons, doubling the traffic through the Panama 
Canal three times over in two short yéars. God Almighty! 
The West has not started to grow. It has not started to de- 
velop its resources. But it will grow and develop if you will 
give it a chance. 

The Los Angeles & Salt Lake handled 8,000,000 tons in 1921, 
4,500,000 tons in 1922, and 5,000,000 tons in 1923. 

The Western Pacific handled 1,700,000 tons im 1921, 2,000,000 
tons in 1922, and 2,800,000 tons in 1923. 

This shows an increase for all the railroads which might be 
said to come into competition with the Panama Canal in the 
last two years of 70,000,000 tons of freight. Compare that in- 
crease with the little, measly 5,000,000 tons that is going 
through the Panama Canal, as to which they say that they 
can not exist unless they grab it and take it away. What an 
outrage! What a crime! 

Mr. President, I ask that this pamphlet be printed at this 
point in my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Writs in the chair). 
Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The pamphlet is as follows: 

GREEN GOGGLES 


“Alms, alms, for the love of Allah, alms.” 

The white whiskered old beggar, wearing green goggles and holding 
a tin cup in his hand, drooped pathetically on the street corner. The 
Good Samaritan with a sense of ‘humor noticed the yellow stain in the 
center of the flowing white beard. 25 

Well, my good man, I'm glad to see that you had eggs for 
breakfast this morning,” he remarked as he dropped a coin in the 


cup. 

“No, sir;” replied the patriarch, “I didn’t have eggs this morn- 
ing. I had eggs yesterday morning.” 

Things are sometimes not what they seem. 

The manager of a large corporation told his board of directors he 
had a grand scheme to increase the business of the concern one-half 
of 1 per cent, and that unless they followed his plan the company 
would go on the rocks, 

The directors were skeptical. They couldn't understand how an 
increase in business of less than 1 per cent could save a company if 
it were really in bad shape. However, as long as the manager 
promised increased business, even though very insignificant, they told 
him to proceed. 

He then advised the board that the additional business would have 
to be done at cost, without any profit whatever. 

The coroner refused to hold the directors responsible and pronounced 
it a plain case of suicide, 

Yet this fellow had a much more sensible proposition than the one 
the western railroads are now offering in their claim that they must 
be permitted to take some of the traffic that is going by boat through 
the Panama Canal and haul it at “out of pocket cost,“ or they can 
not continue to do business at a profit. 

This hard-times plea of the western railroads in the face of rapidly 
ascending stock values calls for some explanation. In the year 
1923 there passed through the Panama Canal 12,377,376 gross tons of 
freight of all kinds. Of this, 7,436,248 tons was eastbound tanker ofl 
tonnage, recognized as noncompetitive. 

By the process of subtraction we have left 4,941,127 gross tons of 
merchandise of all kinds, both eastbound and westbound, for which 
the western transcontinental railroads might compete. However, for 
comparison with railroad figures it is necessary to change these figures 
from gross tons of 2,240 pounds each to net tons of 2,000 pounds each, 
as railroad tonnage is given the latter way. We find that 4,941,127 
gross tons Is equal to 5,524,062 net tons, 


1925 


The problem may now be stated thus: 

In 1923 there passed through the Panama Canal 5,534,062 tons of 
merchandise freight, 

The western railroads either want to take all of it or they want to 
take a part of it. They say they want to take only a part of it. 

However, in order to make the best possible showing as to what in- 
crease this would make in the tonnage of the western railroads let us 
assume the railroads would get every pound of it. 

The Class I roads of the western division of the United States during 
1923 hauled 643,603,000 tons of freight. Consequently if they secured 
every pound of merchandise freight that went through the Panama 
Canal last year they would increase their gross tonnage less than 1 
per cent, or, to be exact, eighty-five one-hundredths of 1 per cent. 

And then they say they must have this measly little additional 
freight to haul at cost or they can not stay in business at a profit. 

But the western railroads will say this is not a fair statement, be- 
eause the tonnage figures for Class I roads in the western division 
include many roads which do not reach the Pacific coast terminals and 
which, consequently, could not haul this merchandise to destination. 
The comparison is fair, however, because roads like the Burlington and 
Denver & Rio Grande, which do not reach Pacific coast tidewater, still 
would share in the distribution of the business now going through the 
canal, even though they could not deliver it to destination. They 
would secure a large share of the haul of much of the additional ton- 
nage. 

Nevertheless, we'll proceed to eliminate every road that does not 
reach Pacific coast tidewater and ascertain the result. This is shown 
in the table below. 

In this table we have also eliminated the Canadian Pacific, which 


reaches Puget Sound ports over its own line, the Spokane & Interna- 


tional, and so would take a share in any general increase. 

Yet after all these eliminations and holding the figures down merely 
to the American roads that reach Pacific coast tidewater we find that 
the increase in tonnage in one year of these roads alone is 88,600,000 
tons or practically seven times the total tonmage that goes through 
the Panama Canal. 

Now, if by some process of governmental sanction which these west- 
ern railroads are seeking every pound of freight that went through the 
Panama Canal last year both eastbound and westbound was handed 
over to these roads alone they would increase their gross tonnage just 
2% per cent, and the Panama Canal would lie idle and useless. 

Bear in mind that the railroads want to haul this increased ton- 
nage at cost in order to insure the boats not eoming back and taking it. 
But the railroads are confining their efforts entirely to the westbound 
tonnage—not the eastbound tonnage. It’s the westbound tonnage they 
want. Very well, 

Of the total tonnage of the Panama Canal last year 3,095,738 tons 
were westbound. If these same Pacific coast terminal railroads got 
all the westbound tonnage that went through the canal last year they 
would Increase their gross business less than 134 per cent—and don't 
forget they want to do the additional business at cost. 

The railroads to-day have an application before the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, covering 47 commodities seeking permission to grab 
some of the traffic now going westbound through the canal. These 47 
commodities represent only 70 per cent of the westbound tonnage of 
the canal and the railroad officials on the’ witness stand before the 
Interstate Commerce Commission testified they only wanted to get 
about 50 per cent of the tonnage involved in the 47 commodities. 

Bo taking the railroad officials’ own testimony and reducing the west- 
bound tonnage by 70 per cent and again by 50 per cent, we now find 
that the increased tonnage which these western raflroads are really 
after is something less than one-half of 1 per cent. The figures are 
there. Work it out for yourself. 
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But it will be interesting to get even a little more specific and see 
Just how much it will profit an individual road if the Government will 
grant their plea to put the Panama Canal boats out of business. 

Of the 1923 westbound tonnage that came through the canal 693,866 
tons were destined to north Pacific coast ports and this of course is all 
the traffic the northern transcontinental lines could compete for ff the 
boat lines were put out of business. 
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In the table below we have taken the four northern transcontinental 
lines, giving the revenue tons of freight hauled by each during 1923 
and have divided all the westbound Panama Canal tonnage that went 
to northern ports equally between these four roads and shown how 
much each road would increase its gross business, by getting all the 
westbound traffic of the canal. 

Of course, none of the roads would get as much of an inerease as is 
shown in the table because the Canadian Pacific would take part of the 
business. However, let the figures stand. 

Not a single northern road would increase its business as much as 
1 per cent. The greatest increase would be to the Northern Pacific 
which would amount to seven-tenths of 1 per cent. 

And there you have it again—the western railroads spreading pessi- 
mism and gloom all over this land of ours in a wild grab for tonnage 
to put a competitor out of business, when the very maximum one road 
can gain is an increase in its gross tonnage of seven-tenths of 1 per 
cent. They have then the effrontery to say to Congress that unless 
they can get this insignificant increase of business and haul it at cost 
they are headed for the rocks. 

The Great Northern railroad alone last year showed an increase in 
tonnage over the year previous, in excess of the entire tonnage of the 
Panama Canal. Consult the figures. 

Now what's back of all this misinformation that is going out from 
railroad offices? 7 

Just this: 

The railroads of the United States can brook no competition. ‘They 
are meeting a little competition from the intercoastal boat lines that 
are using the Panama Canal and competition to the American railroad 
is something not to be endured. 

The railroads want to stamp out Panama Canal competition effectu- 
ally and completely. They want to drive the boats out of the Panama 
Canal, just as they have driven the boats off the Mississippi River. 
By means fair or foul they want a monopoly on the transportation 
business of this Nation. 

That's all there ig to this question. The little freight that is going 
through the Panama Canal amounts to nothing to these railroads. If 
they got it all they would never be able to find it in their revenue 
figures—it would be so small. 


Table showing how division of Panama Canal tonnage destined to north 
Pacific ports would increase gross business of northern transcontt 
nental rail lines 
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The Panama Canal cost the people of this Nation $500,000,000. At 
the present rate with which freight is passing through the canal it will 
take 100 years before as many tons of freight pass through that water- 
way as it cost dollars to build it. 

Is it any wonder that Congress last year had to appropriate money 
to make up a deficit for the Panama Canal? There isn’t enough busi- 
ness golng through the canal to pay the expense of operating it. Yet 
the railroads seek to grab that little bit. 

When Henry Blakeley, freight traffic manager of the Northern Pa- 
cifie Railroad, in referring to the Panama Canal, made the declaration, 
“We would all be better off to-day if somebody filled it up,” he was 
speaking the wishes of the western transcontinental railroads. 

The western roads started under the fostering care of Unele Sam. 
The Union Pacific and Northern Pacific, the pioneers of western rall- 
ways, were given immense land grants by the Government. And from 
that beginning the habit of seeking alms from the Government seems 
to have developed. 

They appear to have appropriated that famous war slogan, “ Give 
until it hurts.” 

These roads to-day stand by the side of the highway of prosperity 
with green goggles over their eyes, tin cups in their hands, pleading: 

“ Give, Mister, give. Give until it hurts, Give us the Panama 
Canal.” 

“Alms, alms, for the love of Allah, alms,” 

There is one way to save the Panama Canal to the people of this 


Natlon—just one way. That is for the House of Representatives this 
winter to pass Senate bill 2327, known as the Gooding bill. 
has already been passed by the Senate. 


Mr. GOODING. Mr. President, at the present time the 
rate on an 80,000-pound car of steel from Chicago to San 


This bill 
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Francisco, if you are an American citizen, is $1 per hundred; 
but if you are a Chinaman living in Shanghai, or some other 
Chinese port, the rate on a car of steel from Chicago to San 
Francisco is 40 cents per hundred. 

For an 80,000-pound car of steel from Chicago to San Fran- 
cisco the American citizer pays $800, but Mr. Chinaman, for 
his 80,000-pound car of steel from Chicago to San Francisco, 
only pays $320. 

If you are an American citizen living in Salt Lake, or some 
other intermountain city in the West, the rate on an 80,000- 
pound car of steel from Chicago to Salt Lake City is $1 per 
hundred, although the haul from Chicago to Salt Lake is 800 
miles less than to San Francisco. The American citizen at 
Salt Lake pays $800 for a car of steel which Mr. Chinaman 
only pays $320 for a haul that is 800 miles longer. 

The railroads are now asking the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission to be permitted to violate the interstate commerce 
act by reducing the rate on steel from Chicago to San Fran- 
cisco from $1 to 80 cents per hundred, but the rate to Salt 
Lake City is not to be reduced. That rate is to remain at $1 
per hundred, so if these applications are granted the American 
citizen at San Francisco will receive his car of steel for $640, 
but the American citizen at Salt Lake will still continue to 
pay $800 for his car of steel. The Chinaman’s rate is not to 
be interfered with, so he will still receive his car of steel 
at San Francisco at 40 cents per hundred, or $320 per car. 

The officials of the Union Pacific are not satisfied with the 
rate on steel as far as the interior of the West is concerned. 
Mr. Adams, vice president of the Union Pacific, in his testi- 
mony before the Interstate Commerce Commission recently, 
said the Salt Lake City or interior man should pay $1.28 per 
hundred, or $984 per car, for his car of steel from Chicago to 
Salt Lake City. 

For the information of Senators I wish to read into the 
Record a table showing the division of the freight collected by 
the different roads for hauling an 80,000-pound car of steel 
from Chicago to San Francisco. 

On the rate of 40 cents for the haul from Chicago to San 
Francisco, which the Chinaman pays, the road from Chicago 
to Omaha, for a haul of 500 miles, receives $48 for its services. 
The Union Pacific for its haul from Omaha to Salt Lake City, 
a distance of 1,000 miles, receives $146.88. The Southern Pa- 
cific for its haul from Salt Lake City to San Francisco, a dis- 
tance of 800 miles, receives $125.12. 

Mr. President, I offer for the Recorp at this point in my 
remarks a small pamphlet published by the Intermediate Rate 
Association, This pamphlet gives a table that tells the story 
of the advantage in freight rates in this country that Mr. 
Chinaman has over an American citizen. I ask that this be 
printed in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? 

There being no objection, the pamphlet was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Rate per 100 pounds 
Division on 500 miles from 
Omaha to Salt Lake 


Division on 800 miles from Salt 
Lake to San Francisco 


No division. 


No haul. 


Mr. GOODING. Mr. President, at the present time the rail- 
roads are asking that the rate on steel from Chicago to San 
Francisco be reduced to 80 cents per hundred, and if that ap- 
plication is allowed, the roads between Omaha and Chicago, 
for their haul of 500 miles, will receive $96. The Union 
Pacific for its haul from Omaha to Salt Lake City, a distance 
of 1,000 miles, will receive $293.76, while the Southern Pacific, 
for its haul from Salt Lake City to San Francisco, a dis- 
tance of 800 miles, will receive $250.24. The railro&ds, how- 
eyer, do not propose to make any reductions to Salt Lake City. 

The present rate to San Francisco is $1 per hundred, and 
under that rate the roads between Chicago and Omaha receive 
$160. If this car of steel stops at Salt Lake, and that is 
where the “steal” comes in, the Union Pacific, for its haul of 
1,000 miles, will receive $640. 


If the Union Pacific gets the increase of 23 cents per hun- 
dred which Mr. Adams, vice president of that road, says they 
should have on this car of steel from Chicago to Salt Lake, 
the rate will be $1.23 per hundred to Salt Lake City. On this 
rate, the railroads between Chicago and Omaha will receive 
$196.80 for their haul of 500 miles. The Union Pacific for its 
haul of 1,000 miles to Salt Lake City will receive $787.20, 
while a car of steel for Mr. Chinaman in the same train will 
be hauled on to San Francisco, 800 miles farther west, because 
m 0 5 Chinaman and lives in Hongkong, for a total charge 
0 7 8 

Now, Mr. President, I want to discuss the second argument 
advanced by the transcontinental railroads for permission to 
violate the fourth section of the interstate commerce act in 
their rates to Pacific coast points. The transcontinental rail- 
roads make the claim that unless they are permitted to capture 
at least 50 per cent of the coastwise business passing through 
the Panama Canal, it will be necessary for them to haul empty 
cars westbound to take care of their eastbound traffic. I 
find from investigation there is practically no difference be- 
tween the empty-car movement on any of the railroads in the 
East, the West, the North, or the South. I shall not take up 
the time of the Senate to show the empty-car movement of 
all the transcontinental railroads, but the records of the Union 
Pacific car moyement will clearly demonstrate there is noth- 
ing in the claim set forth by the transcontinental railroads as 
to the empty-car movement that constitutes an argument for 
the violation of the fourth section of the interstate com- 
merce act. 

The records of the empty-car movement on the Union Pacific 
eastbound show that the argument that unless the Union Pacific 
is permitted to take their share of the 5,000,000 tons of freight 
that is now passing through the Panama Canal, westbound, 
they will be forced to haul empty cars westbound to take care 
of the eastbound traffic is pure bunk. 

The facts are, as shown by the records of the Union Pacific 
at Huntington that the O.-W. R. & N., a part of the Union 
Pacific system, turned over to the Oregon Short Line, which is 
also a part of the Union Pacific, 62,800 empty cars which they 
have been forced to haul from Pacific coast points eastbound 
without loads. 

There is nothing strange about this empty-car movement; it 
exists on every road, and in this respect the transcontinental 
railroads are more fortunate than the eastern and southern 
railroads. 

Mr. President, it is not strange that the railroads should 
fight this legislation, for they have fought every piece of rail- 
road legislation that has been enacted by Congress. The rail- 
roads fought the interstate commerce act. They said the 
State commissions could regulate the railroads, and now they 
want the State commissions abolished and all authority to 
regulate commerce lodged in the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, I think we can all remember the vicious fight the rail- 
roads made against the enactment of the interstate commerce 
act. 

The railroads fought the amendment of the interstate com- 
merce act which denied the railroads the right to rebate to 
favored shippers. We can all remember how bitter that fight 
was, but the railroads to-day say it is a blessing to the rail- 
roads themselves. 

The railroads fought the safety appliance act, which has 
proved a blessing to the traveling public. 

Part of the railroads fought section 15-A of the interstate 
commerce act, but they are now insisting that it must not be 
repealed or amended in any way. They carried their case 
against that part of section 15-A, known as the recapture 
clause, to the Supreme Court. The Supreme Court decided 
against the railroads, but all the class A railroads have so far 
refused to turn over a single dollar to the Government, al- 
though there is something like a hundred million dollars in 
the hands of the railroads at the present time, a half of 
which belongs to the Government under the recapture provi- 
sion of our transportation act. 

The railroads fought the act creating the labor board, and now 
they say it must not be abolished, or the act amended in any 


way. 

All of this legislation the railroads have come to accept, and 
say it is a good thing, a blessing to the railroads themselves, 

Mr. President, if Congress passes an act denying the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission the right to permit railroads to 
charge more for the shorter haul than for the longer haul in 
order to destroy water transportation, in a very few years the 
railroads will tell Congress it is the best piece of legislation ever 
passed, in the interest of the railroads themselves, for the 
elimination of the discrimination in freight rates means de- 
velopment in the interior along their own lines, where water 
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transportation or competing lines can not take the business 
away from them, 

The transcontinental railroads are now divided on this ques- 
tion, and some of them admit it is a mistake to build up coast 
cities at the expense of the interior, where they come in compe- 
tition with other railroads and with water transportation. 

Mr. President, we are no longer a new country. The last 
chapter of the achievements of the American pioneer can now 
be written, for at no place on American sojl is there a frontier, 
and nowhere in all the history of civilization can there be found 
anything to compare with the part the American pioneer has 
played in the settlement of this mighty empire; no trail was too 
long, too hard, or too dangerous for him to follow. Out into the 
mighty West he pushed on, undaunted and unafraid, at times 
hundreds of miles from an organized government, a law unto 
himself; but through it all he never forgot those principles 
of American manhood—respect for womanhood, motherhood, and 
Christianity, without which no government can long endure or 
civilization exist. 

All honor to American pioneers, for they not only made pos- 
sible the settlement and development of this mighty empire, but 
they left behind them, from the Atlantic to the Pacific, a citizen- 
ship full of the virile forces of American manhood that has made 
this country the greatest factor in the world to-day. Yet, in 
the development of our mighty resources we have only made a 
beginning; and that is also true as far as the population in this 
country is concerned. 

The Census Bureau estimates that in 1950 we will have a 
population in this country of something over 148,000,000, and 
that in 1986 we will have passed the 200,000,000 mark in our 
population, 

Senators can very properly ask themselves, What are we 
going to do with 150,000,000 or 200,000,000 people in America? 
Are we going to pile them all up in one end of the country and 
in a few of the coast cities in the West, or are we going to leg- 
islate so that every part of this country can play its part in 
the growth and development of this mighty empire? 

Under the present discrimination in freight rates the in- 
terior States of-the West are practically at a standstill in their 
growth and development. ‘True, the interior has some new 
irrigation projects to build, but irrigation projects offer very 
little to the growth and development of the country, for 
those States whose resources are confined to agricultural and 
pastoral pursuits can never have great populations, nor can 
they accumulate any great wealth. ‘That is the history of 
civilization. Those countries that have followed largely agri- 
cultural and pastoral pursuits are poor countries, and they will 
always remain poor, and the same, Mr. President, will remain 
true of the States in this Union which, through discrimination 
in freight rates, are denied the right to manufacture their raw 
material into the finished product. 

In my judgment it is a dangerous thing to build great cities 
in this country at the expense of the interior, for congested 
conditions of population always increase the burdens of gov- 
ernments. Then, too, Mr. President, cities can be too great 
for economy in production, and the population can be too 
dense for the best interests of the Government, for the best 
interests of every government lie in a proper distributicn of 
its people as far as possible in every part of the country. 

If this country is to reach its full greatness as a Nation 
we must have other Pittsburghs and other Chicagos and other 
Detroits, as well as many other great cities I might mention 
east of the Mississippi. 

The great State of Utah can properly be called the Pennsyl- 
yania of the West. Out in that great State it is safe to say 
that they have more coal than exists in the great State of 
Pennsylvania; they have great iron mines, great copper mines, 
great silver and lead mines, and every other kind of mineral 
known to civilization; yet, with discrimination in freight rates, 
there is no hope for any manufacturing industries to any ex- 
tent in the State of Utah, and what is true in Utah is true in 
other interior States of the West. 

Out there in the mighty West we have most all the stand- 
ing timber that is left In America to-day. Out in the West, 
the Northwest, and the Southwest we produce practically all 
of the precious metals and copper in America. Out in the West, 
the Northwest, and the Southwest we have practically all of the 
oil supply that is left in America; and out there in the West, 
the Northwest, and the Southwest we have an opportunity to 
develop more hydroelectric power several times over than is 
possible in all of the rest of the States of the Union combined; 
yet through a discrimination in freight rates we have no op- 
portunity to manufacture any of our raw materlals into the 
finished products. 

In the past, Mr. President, we have had a great public domain 
in the West, and up to a few years ago there was an oppor- 


tunity to relieve the congested conditions of our great cities 
by the people finding homes on the public domain, but we have 
passed that milestone in this country, for in no place in the 
West is there an opportunity for the homesteader to locate a 
home on the public domain where it would be safe for him to 
move his family and try to make a living. 

We will be confronted with the most serious problem of all, 
the problem that Europe has been contending with for a thou- 
sand years, that of finding employment for the Nation's own 
people. Every great industry in the country to-day is over- 
developed. The steel industry operating 50 per cent of the time 
can manufacture all the steel that is required for our use. 
Sixty years ago we preduced in this country 24 tons of iron 
and steel per man per year. Now we are producing between 
1,200 and 1,400 tons per man per year in our steel plants. 
Twenty-five per cent of the coal mines, operating with 60 per 
cent of the men now employed can produce all our require- 
ments for coal and all that we need for export. 

Twenty-five per cent of our shoe factories working 100 per 
cent of the time can produce all of our requirements for shoes. 
All of our shoe factories operating all the time, it is said, can 
make all the shoes needed by all the civilized world that wears 
our type of shoes. We have a sawmill capacity in this country 
of 116,000,000,000 feet per annum. Our requirements are only 
43,000,000,000 feet per year. There we are overdeveloped 
almost 200 per cent. The glass factories entered into a con- 
tract with their men to operate only six months in the year. 
The rest of the time they find employment in any other indus- 
tries. So on with all of our great industries, without ex- 
ception, The woolen mills and the cotton mills are all over- 
developed. Unless we open up the inland waterways and make 
possible cheap transportation we are going to lose the markets 
of the world. We are facing a new civilization. We have a 
higher cost of production than any other country in the world. 
Our relative cost of production in comparison with other coun- 
tries is much higher than before the war. 

The greatest problem that confronts every government is 
that of finding employment for its own people. That will be 
our problem unless we improve these waterways and make it 
possible for capital to invest in watercraft. Germany, when 
she comes back—and she will come back—when they bring 
their currency back to a standard the world will äccept, with 
their efficiency, will become a mighty factor in the trade of the 
world. They were a mighty factor before the war. We were 
third in the trade of the world before the war. There is no 
question about the elfliciency of German labor. There is no 
question about the efficiency of the labor of Belgium and other 
countries I might mention. As was so ably said by the Sen- 
ator from Maine [Mr. FERNALD], there they protect their water 
transportation. Germany is carrying more than half of its 
commerce through its waterways; Belgium, England, and 
France all make every possible use of the natural waterways 
that God Almighty has given to tite people to lighten the 
burdens of humanity, and yet here in this great country, about 
which we boast so much as being the freest and best in the 
world—and there is no doubt about that—we permit the selfish 
interests to destroy the usefulness of our great waterways. 

I do not know what the end is to be, but we are facing a 
crisis. The railroads can not take care of the ever-growing 
development of the country. They are not trying to. In their 
selfishness they are interested in a menopoly alone. They have 
used the Government to their own ends. The country is full 
of people who believe sincerely that the railroads are stronger 
than the Government itself. That is a dangerous thought to 
get into the minds of the people. 

When we realize that our own Government has permitted 
the railroads to destroy the usefulness of our inland waterways 
it is not strange that there are a great many people in this 
country who have lost confidence in their own Government. 
For I know of no agency, Mr. President, that can be brought 
into usefulness to the extent of our inland waterways. In 
this country we have an opportunity to develop between 
50,000,000 and 60,000,000 hydroelectrie horsepower on our in- 
land waterways, an agency when once developed is always 
ready for usefulness by the touching of a little button which 
brings forth light and heat and almost everything else that 
is essential to lighten the burdens of humanity. Yet in the 
interest of the great railroads of this country this great 
agency, the mightiest of all, is playing no part, as far as the 
Government is concerned, in the mighty service it can render 
to the people, 

I am not for the purchase of the Cape Cod Canal if, in the 
same breath, we are going to destroy the Pauama Canal as 
far as the interior West is concerned. You can not have a 
canal over at Boston and at the same time have the people 
of the interior West denied the right of the use of the Panama 
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Canal, which we have spent $350,000,000 to build, and which 
has come to be the pride of the American people. Do not for- 
get that, if you please. The Cape Cod bill ought to pass. It is 
false economy, a penny-wise and pound-foolish policy not to 
pass it. Economy is all right, but when economy is practiced 
to the end that we stop the development of a mighty country 
like ours, it can only be branded as criminal, and nothing else. 

If we make full use of our inland waterways, this country 
will go forward by leaps and bounds, for we have only made 
a beginning in the development of our mighty resources. First 
of all, let us save what we have. Senators upon this floor 
who represent coast States and river States in which the Gov- 
ernment has spent $1,250,000,000 for the improvement of our 
waterways, I am sure realize they represent all of the people 
of their State, the people of the interior of the State, those 
who are not fortunate enough to enjoy water transportation. 

Mr. President, it seems to me Colonel Keller’s statement 
before the River and Harbor Committee of the House is a 
fearful indictment of Congress, and more especially of Sena- 
tors and Congressmen who represent what we call our river 
States, The Goyernment has spent hundreds of millions of dol- 
lars and yet no useful purpose has been made of this vast ex- 
penditure; year after year the Government makes appropria- 
tions for the maintenance of water transportation on our inland 
rivers, yet on some of the rivers boats are rotting at the wharves, 
and others are so little used they are not a factor in relieving 
the congested condition of our railroads to-day. On some of our 
rivers upon which the Government has appropriated money 
to maintain locks and dams, river boats are never seen upon 
their waters. 

The hundreds of millions of dollars the Government has spent 
on our inland waterways only serves one purpose and that 
is the selfish interest of the people who live in these river 
towns, who through this vast expenditure of Government funds 
are privileged to enjoy a lower rail freight rate than the 
citizens of the same State who live in the interior. The lower 
rail freight rates given to the cities on our rivers where water 
transportation makes possible a monopoly, to a large extent, 
over the business interest in the same State, all of which the 
rest of the State pays a tribute in a higher freight rate in order 
to give these river towns cheaper rail freight rates, and the 
railroads af the same time an opportunity to destroy the actual 
transportation on the river, it is not strange that under such 
circumstances that Colonel Keller found from his investigation, 
and has been found from other investigations, that the people 
who should be interested are not interested in water trans- 
portation, for potential water transportation serves them better, 
for like the railroads who have a railroad monopoly, they 
have a monopoly of the business to a large extent in their 

tates, 

Mr. President, the first duty of a Government is to protect 
the weak, to legislate so there will be a square deal for all 
of the people and so the burdens of Government shall rest 
fairly and justly on all alike, and when we do less than that, 
we do not perform our full duty for all the people we repre- 
sent. 

Mr. President, I haye a high regard for the members of the 
United States Senate, There is no doubt in my mind about 
their honesty and integrity and their desire to serve the best 
interests of all the people in their States, and I am sure if they 
will give this matter their serious consideration, they will 
find, just as Colonel Keller found from his investigation, that 
the river towns in their States have a decided advantage in 
rail freight rates. I doubt, Mr. President, if any body of men 
ever worked harder than those who represent this country to- 
day in the United States Senate and they are working for less 
than their actual living expenses. 

I live modestly in my home and I can not live on my salary. 
I have modest quarters, yet it costs me one-third of what the 
Government pays me to have a home in this city that is just 
moderate and modest. 

I have not any patience, let me say now, with those who for 
some reason or other question the propriety of increasing the 
salaries of the Members of Congress. Every Senator knows as 
well as he knows anything, indeed better than he knows almost 
anything else, that he can not live on his salary. Nine-tenths 
of all the legislation we pass here is passed without a roll call. 
I was here at the time that measure passed the Senate. I 
would have been delighted if a roll call had been asked for and 
to have had a record vote, but it was not necessary. If I had 
thought it was necessary, I would have asked for it myself. 

I know of Senators in this body who are denied the privilege 
‘of bringing their families to Washington because they are un- 
able to meet the extra expense they must pay out for a living 
if they enjoy the companionship and the home life of their 
wiyes and children. 


Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Idaho 
yield to the Senator from Alabama? 

Mr. GOODING. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. HEFLIN. The bill increasing the salaries of Members 
of Congress has been pending for months. It was favorably 
reported by the Finance Committee; it was favorably reported 
by the Appropriations Committee; it was offered on the floor 
of the Senate by the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. WARREN] as 
an amendment, and was agreed to in open session. A motion 
made by the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Norris] to reconsider 
the vote by which the amendment was agreed to was made, 
but was not agreed to. Now, how much more publicity would 
the Senator from Idaho want than that? 

Mr. GOODING. None at all, unless one wishes to humiliate 
men who, because under the law they alone can increase their 
salaries, hesitate to do it, but who ought to have done it years 
and years ago. Unless it is desired to humiliate those men 
nothing more is needed, but I am sure that is not the desire 
of any Senator who is pressing for a vote on this matter, but, 
in my judgment, that is practically what it means. The law 
ought to be changed so that the Supreme Court or some other 
body could fix the salaries of the Members of Congress. It 
is not a pleasant thing to vote to increase one’s salary. Be- 
cause it is not pleasant, Senators have neglected a duty which 
they have owed to themselves, their families, and their coun- 
try for a long time. 

Mr. President, some people have no respect for a man who 
gives free service, and some people have lost respect for the 
Senate, because, in my opinion, Senators have been willing to 
work here for less than a reasonable salary. Many people who 
do not come in contact with Congress believe that there must 
be something wrong with a man who will come to Washington 
and work for less than a living; they think he must have a 
graft somewhere. 

Mr. ASHURST, 
yield to me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Idaho 
yield to the Senator from Arizona? 

Mr. GOODING. Yes. 

Mr. ASHURST. Speaking of the increase of salaries, if the 
able Senator from Idaho could translate his amendment into 
law he would save the taxpayers of the State of Arizona alone 
a thousand times the amount of his salary every week. 

Mr. GOODING. Oh, yes, Mr. President. Not only that, but 
we should also make them feel that they were American citi- 
zens, with the same rights and the same privileges that every 
other citizen has; that is all. 

I want to tell Senators that there is nothing deeper in the 
hearts of the American citizens than a sense of justice. It is 
that for which they stand everywhere. We are generous to a 
fault; we have given $1,000,000,000 to charity since the begin- 
ning of the World War. We are more than generous; we are 
extravagantly generous. My America! Let us do what we 
ought to do so as to give every American citizen the same 
rights for which our forefathers fought in the Revolutionary 
War. That is all I am fighting for. This proposed legislation 
would afford an opportunity to develop our resources without 
discrimination. It was for that the colonists fought; nothing 
more. We of the West are not going to rebel. We are good 
citizens ; there are no better American citizens than live in the 
West. The West is made up of some of the best blood of every 
State in the Union. Its people are a great people; they are a 
progressive people. All they want is “a place in the sun” and 
a chance to make this a bigger and a better country, 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Idaho 
yield to the Senator from Nevada? 

Mr. GOODING. I yield. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President, if the Senator will pardon 
me, I desire at this point to interject a thought which is in my 
mind. The Senator has discussed very clearly the necessity 
for the legislation which he now proposes. A bill that was 
more restrictive upon the Interstate Commerce Commission 
than the proyision he now offers was adopted by this body by 
over a two-thirds vote at the last session. That bill went over 
to the House of Representatives; it was considered in the 
proper committee of that body, and, after hearings upon it 
and exhaustive consideration, the committee declined to make 
a report on the bill; the committee kept it in its pigeonhole. 
Therefore, the Senate was deprived of its constitutional right 
to have a vote by the other House upon that proposed legis- 
lation. That is the reason why it is necessary to offer this 
provision as an amendment to the pending bill. 

Unfortunately the rules of the two Houses are so different 
that legislation that should be considered by both Houses dies 
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Congress after Congress. I think that the Rules Committee 
of the Senate should invite the Rules Committee of the House 
into conference for the purpose of agreeing upon certain rules 
that are essential for the consideration of the legislation of 
each House by the other. For instance, if the Senate places 
any new matter in an appropriation bill, when it goes to the 
other House it is subject to a point of order on the ground that 
it is general or new legislation on an appropriation bill; and 
vet the House does not at all hesitate, as it has done in the 
Interior Department appropriation bill, to insert general legis- 
lation absolutely changing the law policy relating to reclama- 
tion. The House does not recognize that its rules can not govern 
us in our procedure toward legislation and that our rules can 
not govern them. We are rapidly reaching an impasse be- 
tween the two bodies when the rules of each will prevent the 
coordinate action that is required in legislation. 

Only recently a point of order was sustained by the Senate 
to the effect that because the House bill with regard to Muscle 
Shoals was entirely different from the Senate bill we could 
not accept the legislative matter in the House bill in determin- 
ing a point of order against the conference report. If the 
House of Representatives holds exactly the same thing, if 
that House on a point of order can not consider any of the 
subject matter of the Senate bill, then we shall have reached 
a condition in which the two bodies can never get to- 


- gether. 


Let me illustrate what I mean. If the House of Repre- 
sentatives had passed a bill for the Government operation of 
Muscle Shoals and the Senate had passed a bill, as it did, 
for the leasing of Muscle Shoals, and if the conferees had 
placed in the bill anything with regard to Government opera- 
tion, then a Member of this body under its rules could have 
made a point of order against the conference report. On the 
other hand, if the conferees had inserted anything with regard 
to leasing in the bill a Member of the House, carrying the 
same rule, could have made a point of order, and it could 
have been sustained, on the ground that there was nothing 
in the House bill with regard to leasing. 

This condition has got to be adjusted, and we might just as 
well commence to decide the question now as at any other 
time. Whenever a bill is passed through this body by more 
than a two-thirds yote, the Senate is entitled to have that bill 
considered by the House of Representatives. If it is denied 
that right through any rule governing a committee of the 
House, then there is only one remedy left for us, and that is to 
take some House bill, which has passed the House, and add to 
it as amendments the legislation which we have passed and 
which we insist shall be voted upon by the House of Repre- 
sentatives, That is the exact situation here before us now. 
The Senate is in favor of the amendment of the Senator from 
Idaho, and this is the only way in which it can be considered 
by the House, As to whether or not the Senate is for the Cape 
Cod Canal project, I do not know; we have had no vote on that; 
that is a different proposition entirely; but the amendment of 
the Senator from Idaho is sound; we are entitled to a vote on 
it; and we are entitled to have it considered by the other body. 

Let me say further, Mr. President, as has already been said 
by the Senator from Idaho, if there is any support whatever for 
the Cape Cod Canal measure, if there is any argument in favor 
of it, it is that it is a link in the development of the waterways 
of this country. If that policy is to be carried out, let it be 
carried out all through the country. Do not carry it out in 
favor of Massachusetts and turn it down as against another 
section of the country. 

The amendment of the Senator from Idaho is not understood 
by some. He does not ask, mind you, Mr. President, that the 
railroads should be limited to charging the same amount for a 
long haul as a short haul; he merely asks that they shall not be 
allowed to charge more for a short haul than for a long haul in 
one case, namely, for the purpose of meeting water competition. 

There have been bills introduced in both Houses that had 
for their purpose the absolute removal of any power on the 
part of the Interstate Commerce Commission in any case to 
allow a departure from the fourth section of the interstate 
commerce law and to permit the railroads to charge more for 
a short haul than for a long haul; but the pending amendment 
does not go that far, Mr. President. It allows the railroads at 
the present time to apply to the commission for the power to 
charge more for a long haul than for a short haul where it 
involves competition between railroads. The long and short 
haul contention as affecting short-line railroads is entirely 
removed by this amendment, because the short-line roads that 
form circuitous routes have the right to apply for the remedy 
as against the more direct rail line. The amendment does not 
affect exports, and so expressly provides. It is limited to the 
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question whether or not the Interstate Commerce Commission 
shall have the power to grant such low rates in competition 
with water that the railroads can drive out of business the 
water carriers, The amendment has no other purpose. 

A statistician of the Interstate Commerce Commission has 
already stated that the western railroads which are asking 
for lower rates to the Pacific coast will lose seven hundred 
and fifty thousand-odd dollars or more if such rates are granted 
to them. Why do they want to lose money? Because it is 
estimated that where the railroads will lose $750,000 the boats 
going through the Panama Canal will lose $5,000,000; and 
$750,000 counts as nothing to the western railroads, while 
$5,000,000 to the ships going through the Panama Canal means 
actually their existence. 

The railroad executives before the Interstate Commerce 
Committee asked that they be allowed to set up these discrimi- 
natory rates for the purpose of getting half of the business 
now going through the Panama Canal. Tell me, if they get 
a rate that will give them half of the business, why it will 
not give them all of the business? 

We are right now considering the great river and harbor 
bill; it is intended to develop the waterways of this country 
for the purpose of boat navigation; and a very material thing 
to boat navigation is to prevent the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission from granting such rates and preferences to the rail- 
roads at competitive points as will run those boats off the 
rivers. If there ever was a material amendment to a river 
and harbor bill, this amendment is material, If we are going 
to develop the inland waters for commerce, knowing that. in 
the past boats which have been driven out of commerce, then 
it is our duty at the same time to say that that threat against 
them shall forever be removed. 

Mr. GOODING. Mr. President, these are great economic 
questions that should have the best thought and consideration 
of every Senator on this floor. 

There are those, Mr. President, who believe our democratic 
form of government can not long endure; but I do not share 
that thought, for I am satisfied that if those who are intrusted 
with the responsibility of this Government legislate wisely for 
the best interests of every part of this country, this Republic 
will endure until the end of time. 

On a former occasion I read into the Recorp a letter from 
Lord Macaulay, the great English historian, to Mr. R. H. Ran- 
dolph, of Virginia. There is so much in that letter that is food for 
thought that I want to again read a part of it into the RECORD. 

Lord Macaulay says: 


I have long been convinced that institutions purely democratic must, 
sooner or later, destroy liberty or civilization, or both. You may 
think that your country enjoys an exemption from these evils. I will 
frankly own to you that I am of a very different opinion. Your fate 
I believe to be certain, though it is deferred by a physical cause. As 
long as you have a boundless extent of fertile and unoccupied land. 
your laboring population will be more at ease than the laboring popu- 
lation of the Old World, and while that is the case the Jefferson 
politics may continne to exist without causing any fatal calamity. 
But the time will come when New England will be as thickly popo- 
lated as old England. Wages will be as low and will fluctuate with 
you as with us. You will have your Manchesters and Birminghams, 
and in those Manchesters and Birminghams hundreds of thousands of 
artisans will assuredly sometimes be out of work, Then your institu- 
tions will be fairly brought to the test.. 

It is quite plain that your Government will never be able to restrain 
a distressed and discontented majority, for with you the majority is 
the Government, and has the rich, who are always a minority, always 
at its mercy. The day will come when in the State of New York a 
multitude of people, none of whom has more than half a breakfast or 
expects to have more than half a dinner, will choose a legislature. 
On one side is a statesman preaching patience, respect for vested right, 
strict observance of public faith. On the other is a demagogue, rant- 
ing about the tyranny of capitalists and usurers, and asking why any- 
body should be permitted to drink champagne and ride in a earriage 
while thousands of honest folks are in want of necessaries, Which of 
the two candidates 18 likely to be preferred by a workingman who hears 
the children cry for more bread? 

I seriously apprehend that you will, in some such season of ad- 
versity as I have described, do things which will prevent prosperity 
from returning; that you will act like people who would, in a year 
of scarcity, devour all of the seed corn and thus make the next year 
one not of scarcity but of absolute famine. There will be, I fear, 
spoliation. The spoliation will increase the distress; the distress will 
produce spoliation. There is nothing to stop you. Your Constitution 
is all sail and no anchor. 

As I sald before, when a society has entered on the downward 
progress, either civilization or liberty must perish. Either some 
Cesar or Napoleon will seize the reins of government with a strong 
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hand, or your Republic will be fearfully plundered and lald waste by 
barbarians in the twentleth century as the Roman Empire was in 
the fifth, with this difference—that the Huns and Vandals who. rav- 
ished the Roman Empire came from without, while your huns and 
vandals have been engaged within your own country by your own 
institutions, 


Mr. President, we already have our Birminghams and Man- 
chesters in this country, aud we will soon have a congested 
population that will be greater than that of England if we 
continue our present policy of diserimination in freight rates 
toward the interior, and we shall soon be face to face with the 
problem that England and other European countries have been 
facing for a thousand years, that of finding employment for 
their people. Unless Congress legislates wisely, and eliminates 
discriminations against every part of this country, and at the 
same time, as I have said before, legislates for the best in- 
terest of all the people, there is danger that some day Lord 
Macaulay’s prophecy may come true. 

Mr. FRAZIER. Mr. President 

Mr. GOODING. I yield to the Senator from North Dakota 
just for a question. 

Mr. FRAZIER. There is no question but that the present 
freight rates are absolutely unfair to the States in the Middle 
West and West. This amendment would mean a world of good 
to the farmers throughout that great producing section. 

I want to say just a word about North Dakota, if the Senator 
will permit me. 

In North Dakota we have a lot of natural resources that have 
not been developed because of unjust freight rates. We have 
more coal in Nerth Dakota than in any other State in the 

Union, according to Government statistics, 600,000,000,000 tons 
of coal underlying the western half of North Dakota. We have 
pottery clays, the best in the United States. We have brick 
clays, the best in the United States. Those natural resources 
are undeveloped because of the unfair freight rates. If we 
could but get our freight rates: adjusted as this amendment 
would allow us to do, we could have factories and manufac- 
turing institutions out there that would bring in a great many 
more people and double and treble our population and give the 
farmers a home market for their products. That is one thing 
the distance to market and the unfair freight rates—that is 
helping drive the farmers of the great West and Northwest out 
of business. 

I want to give one example ef unfair freight rates, if the 
Senator will permit me. 

The rate on wool in carload lots from the Pacifie coast, San 
Francisco, and other points out there, to Boston, Mass., is 
$1.50 a hundred, according to the last freight rates that I have 
been able to get. From Grand Forks, N. Dak., the rate on wool 
in carload lots to Boston, Mass., is $1.53 a hundred; and it is 
about 1,250 miles nearer to Boston than the Pacific coast is, 
In other words, the Great Northern and the North Pacific 
Railroad Cos. haul that wool in carload lots from the Pacific 
coast to Grand Forks, N. Dak., a distance of 1,250 miles, for 
8 cents less than nothing, on its way to Boston, Mass, Either 
the woolgrowers of North Dakota are paying too much freight 
to Boston on their wool, or the woolgrowers of the Pacific coast 
region are getting their freight a little too cheap; one or the 
other. 

It is unfair that these inequitable freight rates should con- 
tinue to exist. I believe they should be changed. Of course, a 
great deal of propaganda is being spread by the railroad inter- 
ests. Perhaps you noticed in the Washington Herald a couple 
of days ago the charge made by some one ever in the House 
that there were a great many lobbyists for the railroad inter- 


ests here at the present time; and it seems that that may be 


true, because you noticed, too, that yesterday the amendment 
cutting out the surcharge for Pullman rates that was put 
through almost unanimously here in the Senate was cut} 
out in the House by their vote over there. It seems that there 
is a great deal of propaganda being spread for the railroad: 
interests against the reduction of freight rates. 

Last winter, about a year ago, when the Senator from Idaho 
introduced this same measure, the long and short hanl bill, here 
tn the Senate, propaganda eame in from all over the country 
opposing it. Commercial clubs and business, men’s organiza- 
tions in my own State sent in resolutions asking that no legis- 
lation be put through at the present time changing the railroad 
rates, and that in the face of the unfair rates that we have 


in our State. Why? Because of the propaganda and the pres-. 
sure brought te bear on them by the railread interests; and. 


of course, the railroad interests, coupled with other great 
interests in the East that do not want to see the West developed, 
are blocking us in putting through this measure to obtain fair 
rates. 


I thank the Senator, 

Mr. GOODING. Mr. President, it is the same old, old story 
of the destruction of water transportation that has been going 
on now for nearly half a century. Congress is the only one 
who ean settle this issue. Congress must decide whether we 
are going to. permit water transportation to develop in this 
country, or whether we are to continue the same old policy, 
and give the railroads a monopoly of transportation by per- 
mitting them to charge more for the shorter haul than for the 
longer haul, so that they can continue their work of the de- 
struction of water transportation. 

This question can be settled in only one way, and that is 
through legislation on the part of Congress, whose duty it is 
to legislate principles and policies upon which the commerce 
of this country may develop. 

Mr. President, the destruction of water transportation on 
our inland rivers in this country is a simple, simple story. 
One investigation after another has been made by the Govern- 
ment. Many reports have been made to Congress clearly show- 
ing the destruction of water transportation on our inland rivers 
by the violation of the fourth section of our ihterstate com- 
merce act, which the Interstate Commerce Commission has 
openly admitted is all for the purpose of the destruction of 
water transportation. There is no secret about it, nor is it 
denied even by the railroads themselves. The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has said, in substance, on several occasions, 
that if Congress does not want water transportation destroyed 
in this country it should say so with legislation, which up to 
the present time Congress has failed to do. 

Now, Mr. President, I want to call the Senate's attention to 
some of these violations of the fourth section of the interstate 
commerce act that the transcontinental railroads are now ask- 
ing for; and T want to repeat what I have said before: Ef 
Congress. does not want water transportation destroyed, why 
does it not say so in legislation? I do not know. 

Mr. President, I now want to call the attention of the Senate 
to the maps that E have on the wall. 

First, I want to call the Senate’s attention to the Mononya- 
hela River, and what the Government has accomplished on that 
river. Something like 38 years ago the Government took over 
the Monongahela River, bought it of some corporation down 
there, and since that time has been operating it. We paid 
$6,000,000 for the locks and the dams on the Monongahela 
River. That river taps the great coal fields of Pennsylvania. 
In 1924 there were handled on the Monongahela 24,000,000. 
tens of freight. That is equal to all the freight that originates: 
in 13 different States, including the District of Columbia, om 
the lines of the Southern Railroad system. The transportation 
on the Monongahela, the Allegheny, and the Ohio, which car- 
ries 37,000,000 tons a year, is equal to 32 trains a day, running 
350 days in the year, 75 cars in each train, and each car loaded 
to a capacity of 80,000 pounds. But there have been no viola- 
tions of the fourth section on the Monongahela River. The 
Government has never permitted any, and the Legislature of 
the great State of Pennsylvania, as far as intrastate rates are 
eoncerned, has passed legislation so that within that State 
railroads are prohibited from charging more for the shorter 
haul than for the longer haul on traffic within the State. Of 
course, with the great strength that Pennsylvania has in Con- 
gress, the Interstate Commerce Commission has never dared 
permit any violations against the Monongahela River, although 
the railroads cross the Monongahela at seven different points. 
If permitted, they could destroy the use of the Monongahela 
River, which has been the mightiest factor of all in buiiding 
Pittsburgh. 

J want the Government to give us more Monongahela Rivers. 
I am proud of the fact that this Government took over the 
| Monongahela River and made it possible to have a great steel 
industry, and made it possible to carry 24,000,000 tons of 
freight through 15 different locks on that river. I believe that 
work very properly belongs to the Government. Just give us 
a chance to have a few Monongahelas in some other parts of 
the country; that is all I ask. 

I am especially pleased, and proud of the fact, that the two 
great Senators from Pennsylvania, whom I have learned to 
‘respect very highly, and whom I admire for their ability, 
for their courage, and their manliness, supported the long 
and short hanl bill before the Senate. They are the first 
Senators from Pennsylvania who ever did support the long 
and short haul bill. I want to say as much to the two. 
Senators from New York, whem F have also learned to re- 
spect and admire very much, both the Republican and the: 
Democrat. I have learned to have a very high respect for 
them. My good friend the junior Senator from New York 
(Ar. Corznanp) isia credit to any body of men, I care not 
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what his polities is, he is ready at all times to help settle 
great public questions with fidelity to all the people, and not 
to a political party. There is no politics in this question. 

Mr. President, this map on the wall to which I shall now 
refer has been drawn to show the discriminations in freight 
rates which are proposed, and the unreasonable share the 
Western States are called on to pay in the maintenance of our 
railroads, The average railroad haul in this country is about 
300 miles. The long and short hauls, when taken together, 
show an average haul of 300 miles. I am sure the shorter 
haul, or anything below the average haul, ought to pay a 
little higher freight rate on a mileage basis than the longer 
haul, but when the haul is anywhere like twice or three times 
the length of the average haul, I do not believe there should 
be any higher freight rate per mile. 

I believe it is the duty of every community to pay its share 
of the maintenance of the railroads, Under the Esch-Cummins 
Act to-day we practically guarantee to the railroads 6 per 
cent on the value of their property. To make up that earning 
I belieye Congress should see that every community pays its 
fair share of the tax, because a freight rate is a tax, imposed 
for the benefit of the people. Anything less than that is an 
outrage and a crime. 

Let me show the discriminations. This double red line which 
appears on the map runs through the different towns to which 
I want to refer in showing the discriminations. I first call 
attention to the town of Detroit, Minn., a distance of 613 miles 
from Chicago. I know of no fairer way to measure freight 
rates than to compare the cost of hauling a car from some point 
like Chicago to the various points which are to be compared. I 
shall first refer to what the railroads charge for hauling a car 
of dry goods. 

The Northern Pacific Railroad charges the people of Detroit, 
Minn., 71.9 cents for every mile a car of dry goods is hauled 
between Chicago and Detroit, Minn. But when it is hauled on 
out to Seattle they will charge the people of Seattle only 19 
cents a car-mile. In other words, if the Interstate Commerce 
Commission permits the violation of the fourth section, the 
people of Detroit, Minn., must pay nearly 300 per cent more 
for the service they get from the railroads than is paid by the 
people out at Seattle. Why should the people of Detroit, Minn., 
pay 300 per cent more in freight rates than the people of 
Seattle? Is that the American fair play we boast about so 
much? 

The railroads are not satisfied with that. They now have an 
application before the commission, which includes 47 different 
commodities, in which they are asking for fourth-section viola- 
tions. 

This map [indicating] indicates the scheme of the transcon- 
‘tinental lines’ application for permission to violate the fourth 
section. On this map I have used dry goods as illustration. 
The rates shown are from Chicago. 

This single red line runs through Bremen, N. Dak., 838 miles 
from Chicago; Steele, N. Dak., 812 miles; Mahto, S. Dak., 828 
miles; Ogallala, Nebr., 820 miles; Macksville, Kans., 729 miles; 
Haviland, Kans., 749 miles; Beggs, Okla., 735 miles; and Ames- 
ville, La., 931 miles. Every place on this line and west of this 
line, including the Pacific coast, now pays 1.58 per hundred on 
dry goods from Chicago. 

The double line running through Detroit, Minn., 613 miles 
from Chicago; Rothsay, Minn., 613 miles; Mina, S. Dak., 720 
miles; Scranton, Iowa, 376 miles; Jansen, Kans., 610 miles; 
Willard, Kans., 601 miles; Quenemo, Kans., 523 miles; Wyan- 
dotte, Okla., 625 miles; and Greenville, Miss., 747 miles from 
Chicago, is the 1.10 line. 

All of the points on the 1.10 line at present pay 1.10 per hun- 
dred on dry goods from Chicago. The points between the 1.10 
line and the 1.58 line pay a rate ranging from 1.10 to 1.58 per 
hundred. 

The transcontinental lines have asked the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission for permission to reduce the rates on dry 
goods from Chicago to the Pacific coast ports to 1.10 per hun- 
dred and leave the rates to the intermediate points where they 
are now. x 

If the application is granted the result will be that every 
place between the 1.10 and the 1.58 line will continue paying 
rates ranging from 1,10 to 1.58, and every place on the 1.58 
line and west of the 1.58 line will continue to pay 1.58, while the 
coast cities such as Seattle, 2,190 to 2,445 miles from Chicago, 
depending on the route, Portland 2,262 miles, San Francisco 
2,261 to 3,408 miles, Los Angeles 2,231 to 2,299 miles from Chi- 
cago will only pay 1.10 per hundred. > 

If those violations are permitted, this is what will happen. 
The people of Bremen, N, Dak., will pay $1.58 a hundred on 
every carload of dry goods hauled to that town from Chicago, 


while the people out at Seattle will pay only $1.10 a hundred. 

Freight will be hauled through this vast western territory, the 

biggest half of this wonderful country [indicating] from east 

to west, practically free if It is going to a coast city, in fact, 

5 cents less per hundred than to the people of Bremen, N. 
ak. 

Steele, N. Dak., Is 812 miles from Chicago. The people there 
will pay 78 cents a car-mile on dry goods from Chicago, while 
the people of Seattle will pay 19 cents a car-mile on a car of 
dry goods, if the violations are permitted. 

Here is Scranton, Iowa, a distance of 376 miles from Chicago. 
The present rate on dry goods to Scranton is $1.11 per hundred 
The people of Scranton, Iowa, pay $1.17 a car-mile for their dry 
goods from Chicago, while the people out here at San Fran- 
cisco will pay 19.4 cents a car-mile. 

Here is Quenemo, Kans., on the Santa Fe, 523 miles from 
Chicago. The people of Quenemo pay 84 cents a car-mile for 
their dry goods, while it will be hauled all the way out to San 
Francisco at a rate of 19.4 cents a car-mile. 

Here is Wyandotte, Okla., on the Frisco lines, 625 miles from 
Chicago. The people of Wyandotte pay 70%½ cents per car-mile 
for their dry goods, while it will be hauled all the way to San 
Francisco at the rate of 19.4 cents per car-mile. 

Here is Greenville, Miss., 747 miles from Chicago, on the IIIi- 
nois Central. The people of Greenville pay 59 cents per car- 
mile for their dry goods, while it will be hauled all the way to 
San Francisco by this route for 13 cents per car-mile. 

Ogallala, Nebr., is 820 miles from Chicago. The people of 
Ogallala pay 77 cents a car-mile for their dry goods, while 
the San Francisco people will pay only 19.4 cents a car-mile, 
if these violations are permitted. 

As I said before, the railroads would force the people to 
pay $1.10 a hundred along this line [indicating] and every- 
body west of it $1.58. But they want to put the rate down 
on all these 47 different commodities to the coast cities, a 
reduction of from 20 to 66 per cent below the rate charged 
to this vast intermediate country. 

Talk about discrimination! Talk about American principles! 
Talk about justice! I am unable to find any language that 
fits it at all. ¢ 

I will leave this map for a few moments now, and call 
attention to the next map, which is an official map prepared 
by the Army engineers, whose life work has been the build- 
ing of our great waterways and the improvement of our 
harbors. This map shows only the actual, existing water- 
ways. There is no potential navigation shown on the map, 
but only waterways—represented by the red lines—on which 
there have been actual expenditures by the Government. With 
the exception of the Monongahela River and some of these 
points lying along the Atlantic coast, literally no use is made 
of this work which has been accomplished by our Govern- 
ment. Water transportation on the inland rivers of the South 
is practically dead. Again I want to call the Senate’s atten- 
tion to the fact that the Government is now experimenting on 
the Mississippi to see if it is possible to bring water naviga- 
tion on tha* stream back to life. 

All we r d to do to bring it back to life is to pass this 
legislation which proyides that the Government will stop dis- 
crimination in rail freight rates. That is all that is required. 
That is all that is needed in order to get capital to invest in 
water craft. That is all that is needed to make this a bigger 
and better country all the way around. I asked the Army 
engineers to mark out for me in different colors the potential 
water possibilities of America. But I can readily understand 
why they did not care to take that responsibility when they 
haye made reports, one report after another, that the people 
who live along the rivers where we have water transportation 
are not interested in water transportation simply because they 
have potential water transportation by which they can force 
the railroads to give them freight rates that are so low that 
the actual water transportation can not exist. They have 
something that is better than water transportation. 

I am going to support the river and harbor bill because I 
do not believe it is possible that Congress will permit the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission to go ahead much longer per- 
mitting the violation of the fourth section. I believe we have 
come pretty near to that day, and I am so thoroughly impressed 
with the importance of water transportation that I am going 
to vote for the river and harbor bill. No man is more enthusi- 
astic about it than I am. I have studied it carefully, I know 
what it means to America and I know what it means to every 
industry in America and to the future greatness of America. 

Out in the West we have the Columbia River that is little 
used simply because the railroads out there have destroyed the 
boat lines; but how well the Eastern States have protected the 
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Monongehela, the Ohio, and the Allegheny Rivers, and what a 
great waterway it is all going to make. If we build the St. 
Lawrence project down to the Atlantic, it will be a simple 
problem, in my judgment, costing a great deal of money, but 
not much money for a great Government like this. I expect it 
can be built for less money than we haye given to charity since 
the beginning of the war. It will have the effect of moving the 
Atlantic Ocean a thousand miles inland to Chicago. If we 
started to-morrow with the development of the inland water- 
ways, we could not keep pace with the growth and development 
of our mighty country that is adding to its population a million 
and a half of people every year. 

This other map on the wall before me is a reversed map. I 
have moved cur western cities to the same geographical position 
in the East that they now occupy in the West, and I have 
moved Chicago to the same geographical position in the West 
that it occupies in the East. The purpose of thus reversing this 
map is to apply these freight-rate violations eastbound and 
show what would have been the result had Columbus landed on 
the west coast of America instead of the east coast and the 
trend of population come from the West. In that event this 
East would now be the great pasture of the country. 

By moving Chicago to the same geographical position in the 
West that it now occupies in the East we have it located near 
to Salt Lake City, and so we have Chicago, Utah, a great 
industrial and manufacturing center, Transposing our western 
cities in the same way, we have Salt Lake in Indiana, Butte in 
Michigan, Billings in Illinois, Spokane in New York, Cheyenne 
in Iowa, Boise in Ohio, Reno in Pennsylvania, San Bernardino 
in West Virginia, Phoenix in Tennessee near Knoxville, Santa 
Fe in Tennessee near Memphis, and so on, 

Taking the application for fourth section violations that is 
now. pending before the Interstate Commerce Commission and 
applying it eastbound on this reversed map, we find that the 
railroads will haul steel from Chicago, Utah, to the Atlantic 
coast for 80 cents a hundred pounds, but will charge $1 a 
hundred if that steel is dropped off at Salt Lake, Indiana, 
us the train passes through. The railroads would haul dry 
goods from Chicago, Utah, to the Atlantic coast for $1.10 a 
hundred, but would charge $1.58 a hundred if it were dropped 
off at Billings, Illinois. The railroads would haul electrical 
machinery from Chicago, Utah, to the Atlantic coast for 90 
cents a hundred, but would charge $1.20 a hundred if it were 
dropped off as the train passed through Santa Fe, Tennessee, 
right where Memphis is located. 

I will not go into greater detail with this map, but it is an 
interesting study. I simply want to ask the Senators from the 
East and the Central East, if the trend of population had come 
from the Pacific Ocean, and the railroads were seeking to apply 
these discriminations against their people would they be fight- 
ing this injustice, or would they submit to it? 

Mr. President, I may conclude to discuss the river and harbor 
bill. I understand the chairman of the committee who has 
charge of the bill is going to do an unusual thing, something 
that I do not remember having seen done since I have been in 
the Senate. He is going to move to table the amendment of 
the Senator from Maine, which, of course, will carry with it 
my amendment. If he wants the river and harbor bill to pass, 
in my judgment he is making a serious mistake. I believe it is 
possible to pass the river and harbor bill with the Cape Cod 
amendment and my amendment to that amendment. 

I am satisfied they will be accepted in the House, and in a 
spirit of fairness I hope the Senator from Washington will not 
press his motion because it is revolutionary in character. 
Under the rules of the Senate it is not debatable, and it is so 
infrequently used that it is going to be accepted as a declara- 
tion of war. If it is desired to change the rules of the Senate 
and shut off debate, let us do it properly and not when a mat- 
ter comes here that means the salvation of the West. The 
only way the West has a fighting chance here is under the 
rules of the Senate. When I came here at first I chafed under 
the rules of the Senate, and I was quite willing to vote for a 
change of the rules. Now, I have learned that the West has 
not a chance if we change those rules, and I am going to vote 
against any change of the rules, 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Idaho yield to the Senator from North Carolina? 

Mr. GOODING. I yield. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Does the Senator think it would be possible 
during the day to get a vote upon the Cape Cod Canal proposi- 
tion, Which carries his proposition with it? 

Mr. GOODING. I do not know. I would like to try that 
‘and see if it can be done, I do not know whether it can be 
done or not. I know there is some opposition to the Cape Cod 
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proposition from western Senators. I believe there is merit in 
the Cape Cod proposition, but this amendment of mine means 
billions to the West. It can not be measured in dollars and 
cents, because it means something to citizenship, it means some- 
thing to that great principle which makes governments, which 
defends governments on the battle fields and at home and at 
the fireside, which is so essential to the progress and develop- 
ment of America. That is all. I do not know whether to yield 
or not, I would like to find out if we can be given a little time, 
and if the Senator from Washington will not press his motion 
I will see what the western Senators will do. Perhaps I am 


wasting my time. s 
Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, will the Senator pardon me 
again? 


Mr. GOODING. Certainly. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I desire to suggest to the Senator that I 
am in favor of the Cape Cod Canal proposition, and I am in 
favor of the long-and-short-haul proposition, so that I am in 
favor of the proposition of the Senator from Idaho and the 
proposition of the Senator from Maine; but I am afraid that 
we will not be able to get a vote upon either one of those 
propositions. If I sense the situation rightly, I think that 
there is a determined effort here not to permit a vote upon 
either one of those propositions and, of course, if we can get 
no vote upon either one of those propositions we can not get a 
vote upon the river and harbor bill, because they are pending 
as amendments to that bill. While I am for the propositions 
I see no hope of getting a vote upon them. It seems to me 
that they will simpiy drag down with them the river and 
harbor bill. 

The purpose of the question I asked the Senator was this: 
Does the Senator believe, under the circumstances that we all 
know to exist here, that during this calendar day it will be 
possible to get a vote upon the amendment of the Senator from 
Maine, which carries with it the amendment of the Senator 
from Idaho, even if we remain in session until 11 o'clock 
to-night? 

Mr. GOODING. I am not able to answer that question and 
say that we can, but I am sure we can do it if we will stand 
here and fight this thing out. It is a long, long time until 
morning, and the Senate has run over into Sunday in the 
past. I think there is so much at stake that we ought to stand 
by our guns here and put it over. I think Senators ought to be 
satisfied to make their case against Cape Cod in a reasonable 
way at this time. I am going to ask them to do that. Long 
before morning, if we go on, I am satisfied that an opportunity 
will present itself to take a vote on the Cape Cod amendment 
to the river and harbor bill, and on my amendment to the Cape 
Cod amendment, which denies to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission the right to permit any future violations under 
the fourth section of the interstate commerce act, to destroy 
water transportation. 

Mr. SIMMONS. That is the very point I was trying to 
bring out. Would the Senators be willing to fix some hour 
in the future, to-day or to-night, when, if they do not succeed 
by that time in getting a vote upon their amendments, then 
they will withdraw them and let the bill go through? 

Mr. GOODING. If I may have an opportunity, and if the 
Senator from Washington will withhold his motion a short 
time, I shall be delighted to take up that matter. I presume 
there are plenty of others who want to talk. Senators who 
are making opposition to the Cape Cod proposition are my 
personal friends, and I am not going to ask them to yield 
because of my personal friendship, but I am going to ask 
them in the interest of the great West, the mighty West, to 
let this legislation go through, I think they should do that, 

Mr. SIMMONS. That is all I desire. 

Mr. GOODING. Let me try it. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I hope an arrangement could be made by 
which the Senator might have a reasonable opportunity to 
undertake to do that. 

Mr. GOODING. It Is very fine and very big of the Senator 
to take that position. I ask an opportunity to try it. 

Mr. SIMMONS. If the Senators from Maine and Idaho will 
then get out of the way and let us pass the river and harbor 
bill, I have no objection to that sort of an arrangement. I 
think that is the sort of arrangement we ought to enter into. I 
think the Senator should have a reasonable time in which to 
try out his chances for getting a vote on his proposition. I do 
not think the Senator from Maine and the Senator from Idaho 
desire to kill the river and harbor bill. Of course, we can 
never get a vote on the river and harbor bill if we can not 
get a vote upon their amendments. We must pass the river 
and harbor bill promptly if it is to become a law. We must 
pass it in time to let it go to conference and let the little 
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differences between the House and the Senate be thrashed out. 
My own theory is that if we can not pass the bill some time 
to-night, there is very little chance of it ever becoming a law. 

Mr. HOETLAN. Mr. President. 

Mr. GOODING. I yield to the Senator from Alabama. 

Mr, HEFLIN. I want to suggest to the Senator that I have 
fought for the long and short haul proposition and I am a good 
friend of that proposition now. The Senator has had an oppor- 
tunity to disenss that very fully at the session to-day. 

The Senator from Maine [Mr. FERNALD] has discussed the 
Cape Cod Canal proposition at length; be has gone into it 
vory extensively. The Senator from Idaho has spoken for over 
three hours. I suggest to the Senator if there is any doubt 
about him getting his amendment through the other House, 
eyen if lt should go on fhe river and harbor bill, that, being 
a friend of the river and harbor bill, as he is, he onght not 
now to delay It longer in the closing hours of the session: 

Mr. GOODING. Mr. President, of course, the Senator from 
Alabama understands that, if we are going to destroy water 
transportation, the only interest remaining to those who want 
the approprintions in the pending bill is to continue potential 
Wuter truusporiation, and not actual water transportation, 
The Senutor knows the condition in his own State and also 
in other States in the South. 

Mr. GOODING. Of course, I am going to vote for the river 
and harbor bill. Senators have been my friends here, and have 
stead by me in the fight I haye made and aided in pnssing 
through the Senate for the first time the bill in reference to 
section 4 of the interstate commerce act; but I desire now to 
serve notice on them that from now on, if I haye the strength 
amd it comes again to a crisis Hke this in the ease of a river 
and harbor bill, if Senators are not going to protect the in- 
vestment that has been put into the building of the inland 
Wwiterways, this is the last vote I am going to cast for a river 
and harbor bill. I do not believe it is possible for Congress 
to continue legislating in this manner. 

Senators met the issue in a big way; 75 per cent of the 
Senate voted for an absolute fourth section bill” very much 
stronger than the bill which I have presented as an amendment. 
So of course I am not going to do anything to injure my 
friends; I never do that. I have spoken a long time, but T 
desire that Senators shall give me an opportunity to see what 
can be done. 

Now, Mr, President, T suggest the absence of a quorum 
which will give me a little opportunity possibly to ascertain 
what may be accomplished. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


The Secretary will call the 


Arhnrst Fernald Kin Shortridge 
Balt Ferris Ladd Simmons 
Bayerd Fess McKellar Smith 
Kingham Fletcher MeNar; Smoot 
Boruh Frunler Mayfield Stantield 
Brookhart eorge Me Sterling 
Broussard Gerry Moses Swanson 

ruce larg Norris Trammell 
Bursum Gooding Oddie 1 ede 
Butler Hale Overman Wadswor' 
Cameron Harreld Owen Walsh. Mass. 
Capper Harriv Pep Walsh. Mout, 
Cariuway Harrison Phipps Warren 
Copeland Heflin Pittman Watson 
Couzens Howell ston Weller 
Culumſus Johnson, Minn, Ransdell Wheeler 
Curtis Jones, N. Mex. Pa. Wills 

ial Jones, Wash. Robinson 

111 Kendrick Sheppard 
Edge Keyes hipstead 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Seventy-seven Senators 
have answered to the roll call. There is a quorum present. 

Mr. JONHS of Washington. Mr. President, I ask that the 
river and harbor bill may be temporarily laid aside in order 
that the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. Warren] may have 
considered an appropriation bill. 

The PRESIDANT pro tempore. The Senator from Wash- 
ington asks unanimous consent that the pending bill be tem- 
porarily laid asige. Is there objection? The Chair hears 
none, and the bilt is laid aside. 

SETTLEMENT OF GOVERNMENT LAND IN IRRIGATION PROJECTS 

During the delivery of Mr. Gooptne’s speech, 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Idaho yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr, GOODING. I yield to the Senator; that is, 1 will 
yicld for a matter that is not going to take too long. 

Mr. SMOOT. If it leads to any debate, of course, I will 
withdraw my request, 


Mr. President, last night Senate bill 4151 passed the Senate. 
Upon reading the Reconp this morning I find that the objec- 
tion to the bill had not been withdrawn, but the President 
pro tempore of the Senate announced tint the bill was re- 
ported to the Senate without amendment, ordered to be en- 


grossed for a third reading, read the third time, and passed, 


Mr. President, I move a reconsideration of the votes by 
which the bill was passed, and ask that it be recailed from 
the House. 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President, what is the bill? 

Mr. SMOOT. It is a bill to provide for aided and directed 
settlement on Government land in irrigation projects. That 
is the object of the bill. It was introduced by the Senator 
from Wyoming [Mr. KENDRICK]. 

Mr. STWRLING. What is the calendar number of the bill? 

Mr. SMOOT. I will give the Senator that in n moment. 

Mr. GERRY, Mr, President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore, The Secretary will call 
the roll, 

Mr. GOODING. 
purpose, 

Mr. GERRY. I have made the suggestion. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say to the Senator from Rhode Island 
190 if he will withdraw his suggestion I will withdraw my 
moron. 

Mr, GOODING. Mr. President, I have the floor, and I de- 
cline to yield. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore: Tlie Senator has yicided 
long enough to enable the Senator from Rhode Island to sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. That necessitates a call of the 
Sonute. 

Mr. GOODING. No; I did not yield for that purpose, Mr. 
President. 

Mr, SMOOT. Mr. President, I think the Senator will with- 
draw his suggestion if I withdraw my motion. 

Mr. GERRY. If the Senator from Utah will withdraw his 
motion, I will withdraw my suggestion. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will withdraw it now, because I teld the 
Senator from Idaho that 1 would not press this matter if it 
led to any debate. 

The PRESIDENT pre tempore. The motion of the Senator 
from Utah is withdrawn, and the Senator from Rhode Island 
withdraws the suggestion of the absence of a quorum. 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 

A message from the House of Representatives by Mr. 
Haltigan, one of fts clerks, announced that the House had 
passed without amendment the following bills and joint 
resolutions of the Senate: 

S. 1934. An act to amend, revise, and reenact section 549 
of subchapter 4 of the Code of the District of Columbia relat- 
ing to the appointment of deputy recorder of deeds, and fixing 
the compensation therefor ; 

S. 1945. An act to amend, revise, and reenact subchapter 
3, sections 546 and 547 of the Code of Law of the District of 
Columbia relating to the recording of deeds of chattels; 

8. 2719. An act to authorize the payment of an indemnity 
to the British Goverument on account of losses sustained by 
the owners of the British steamship Baron Berwick as the 
result of a collision between thut vessel and the U. S. S. 
Troquois (now Freedom) and a further collision with the 
U. S. destroyer Trustun s 

8. 2985. An act to authorize the collection and editing of 
official papers of the Territories of the United States now 
in the national archives ; 

S. 3102. An act authorizing the Postmaster General to make 
monthly payment of rental for post-office premises under lense ; 

S. 3641. An act granting the consent of Congress to the State 
of Washington to construct, maintain, and operate a bridge 
across the Columbia River at Vantage Ferry, Wash. ; 

S. 3721. An act authorizing the Secretary of the Treasury 
te exchange the present customhouse building and site located 
in Denver, Colo. ; 

S. 4032. An act authorizing the Department of State to de- 
liver to the Hon. Henry D. Clayton, district judge of the United 
States for the middle and northern districts of Alabama, and 
permitting him to accept the decoration and diploma pre- 
sented by the Government of France; 

S. 4156. An act to authorize the establishment and main- 
tenance of a forest experiment station in California and the 
surrounding States ; 

S. 4224. An act to amend section 2 of the act of June 7, 1924 
(Public, 270), entitled “An act to provide for the protection 
of forest lands, for the reforestation of denuded areas, for the 
extension of national forests, and for other purposes,” in order 


Mr. President, I can not yield for that 
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to promote the continuons production of timber on lauds chiefly 
suitable therefor ; 

F. 4225. An net to extend the times for commencing and 
completing the construction of a bridge across Detroit River 
within or near the city limits of Detroit, Mich.; 

S$. 4229. An act granting the consent of Congress to the State 
Highway Commission of North Carolina to construct a bridge 
across the Chowan River at or near the city of Edenton, N. G.; 

8.4264. An act authorizing the Secretary of War to convey 
certain portions of the military reservation of the Presidio of 
San Fraucisco to the city aud county of San Francisco for 
educational, art, exposition, aud park purposes ; 

S. 4284. An act granting the cousent of Congress to the Yell 
and Pope County bridge district, Dardanclle and Russellville, 
Ark., to construct, maintain, and operate a bridge across the 
Arkansas River at or near the city of Dardanelle, Yell County, 
Ark. ; 

S. 4301. An act authorizing any tribe or band of Tudians of 
California to submit claims to the Court of Claims; 

S. 4306. An act granting the consent of Congress to R. I. 
Gaster, his successors and assigns, to construct a bridge across 
the White River; 

8. 4307. An act to authorize the States of Indiana and Tli- 
nois in the States of Indiana and Illinois to construct a bridge 
across the Wabash River at the city of Mount Carmel, Wabash 
County, III., and connecting Gibson County, Ind.: 

S. 4317. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
county of Jackson, Ark., to construct, maintain, and operate a 
bridge across the White River at or near the city of Newport, 
in the county of Jackson, in the State of Arkansas; 

S. 4320. An act to extend the time for constructing a bridge 
across the Ohio River between Vanderburg County, Ind., and 
Henderson County, Ky.; 

S. 4352. An act to create an additional judge in the district 
of Minnesota ; 

S. J. Res. 28. Joint resolution authorizing the ſoint Commit- 
tee on the Library to provide for the restoration and comple- 
tion of the historical frieze in the rotunda of the Capitol; 

S. J. Res, 178, Joint resolution to provide for the loaning to 
the Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts of the portraits of 
Daniel Webster and Henry Clay; 

G. J. Res. 184. Joint resolution authorizing the President to 
invite the States of the Union and foreign countries to partici- 
pate in a permanent international trade exposition at New 
Orleans, La., to begin September 15, 1925; and 

S.J. Res. 186. Joint resolution authorizing the sale of the 
old Federal building at Toledo, Ohio, 

The message also announced that the House had passed the 
joint resolution (S. J. Res. 187) providing for the cooperation 
of the United States in the sesquicentennial exhibition com- 
memorating the signing of the Declaration of Independence, 
and for other purposes, with amendments, in which it requested 
the concurrence of the Senate. 

ENROLLED BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION SIGNED 


The message further announced that the Speaker had affixed 
his signature to the following enrolled bills and jo nt resolu- 
tion, and they were thereupon signed by the President pro 
tempore: 

S. 827. An act for the relief of Jessie M. White: 


S. 1287. An act for the relief of settlers and claimants to 


section 16, lands in the L'Anse and Vieux Desert Indian Res- 
ervation, in Mich gan, and for other purposes; 

S. 1323. An act for the relief of Eugene K. Stoudemire; 

S. 1573. An act for the relief of Samuel S. Weaver; 

S. 1725. An act for the relief of Rubie M. Mosley; 

S. 2100. An act authorizing the sale of the United States 
Veterans’ Bureau hospital at Corpus Christi, Tex.; 

S. 2309, An act to provide and adjust penalties for viola- 
tion of the navigation laws, and for other purposes; 

S. 2503. An act for the relief of W. II. King; 

8. 2527. An act for the payment of claims for damages to 
and loss of private property incident to the training, practice, 
operation, or maintenance of the Army; 

S. 2534. An act for the relief of J. E. Saucier; 

S. 2745. An act to authorize the Secretary of War to con- 
vey to the States in which located Government owned or 
controlled approach roads to national cemeteries and national 
military parks, and for other purposes; 

S. 2865. An act to define the status of retired officers of the 
Regular Army who have been detailed as professors and as- 
sistant professors of military seience and tactics at educa- 
tional institutions, and for other purposes; 

8.2879. An act for the relief of James E. Jenkins; 

S. 3666. An act for the exchange of lands in the Custer Na- 
tional Forest, Mont. ; 


S. 3824. An act to provide for the appointment of a leader of 
the Army Band; 

8.389). An act to create a Library of Congress trust fund 
board, and for other purposes ; 

S. 3977. Au act to anthorize the Secretary of War to reappoint 
and immediately discharge or retire certain warrant officers of 
the Army Mine Planter Service: 

S. 4015. Au act to authorize the Secretary of the Interior to 
sell to the city of Los Angeles certain lands in California here- 
tofore purchased by the Government for-the relief of homeless 
ludians ; 

S. 4087. An act to revive and reenact the act entitled “An 
fact to authorize the construction of a bridge across the Sabine 
River at or near Orange, Tex“; 

S. 4178. An act to authorize the Port of New York Authority 
to construct, maintain, and operate a bridge across the Hudson 
River between the States of New York and New Jersey ; 

S. 4179. An act to authorize the Port of Now York Authority 
to construct, maintain, and operate bridges across the Arthur 
Kill between the States of New York aud New Jersey; 

S. 420%. An act to authorize the Port of New York Authority 
to construet, maintain, and operate a bridge across the Kill Van 
Kull between the States of New York and New Jersey; 

S. 4280. An act to authorize the Secretary of the Treasury to 
prepare a medal with appropriate emblems and inscriptions 
commemorative of the Norse-American centennial ; 

S. 428. An act authorizing the construction, maintenance, 
and operation of a bridge across the St. Louis River between 
the cities of Superior, Wis.. and Duluth, Minn, ; 

II. R. 1948. An act for the relief of Samuel Friedman, as 
trustee for the heirs and devisees of B. Friedman, deceased, and 
Henry Mills, and as trustee or the heirs and devisees of 
Eminuel Loveman, deceased ; 

II. R. 11444, An act reclassifying the salaries of postmasters 
and employees of the Postal Service, readjusting their salaries 
and compensation on an equitable basis, Increasing postal rates 
to provide for such readjustment, and for other purposes; and 

S.J. Res. 163. Joint resolution to accept donations of furni- 
ture and furnishings for use in the White House. 


SESQUICENTENNIAL EXHIBITION 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate the 
amendments of the House of Representatives to the joint reso- 
lution from the Senate (S. J. Res. 187) providing for the co- 
operation of the United States in the sesquicentennial exhibi- 
tion commemorating the signing of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, and for other purposes, which were, on page 3, line 
19, to strike out $1.50" and insert “ $2.50"; on page 3, line 20, 
to strike ont “ five and insert two"; and on page 4, to strike 
out lines 21 to 24, inclusive, and on page 5 strike out lines 1 
and 2. 

Mr. PEPPER. I move that the Senate concur in the amend- 
ments made by the House to this measure, 

The motion was agreed to. 


SECOND DEFICIENCY APPROPRIATIONS 


Mr. WARREN, I ask unanimous consent that the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of House bill 12392, being the 
deficieney appropriation bill. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Wyoming 
asks unanimous consent that Order of Business No, 1320, being 
House bill 12392, the deficiency appropriation bill, be taken up 
hy the Senate, Is there objection? 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore, 
Pennsylvania rise to object? 

Mr. PEPPER. I do not rise to object. I rise to make n par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
inquiry. 

Mr. PEPPER. Am I right in understanding that, subject to 
the unanimous-consent agreement which no doubt will presently 
be made, the undisposed-of business before the Senate is Honse 
bill 8887, the bill to consoldidate national banking associations, 
and so forth. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair understands, ac- 
cording to the present status, that the Senator from Peunsyl- 
yani can call up the bill to which he refers at any time; it is 
the unfinished business. 

Mr. PEPPER. I thank the Chair for answering my inquiry. 
I have no objection to the request of the Senator from Wyo- 
ming. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the Senator from Wyoming? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as In Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill (H. R. 12302) making ap- 


Dees the Senator from 


The Senator will state the 


— 


propriations to supply deficiencies in certain appropriations for 


the fiscal year ending June 30, 1925, and prior fiscal years, to 
provide supplemental appropriations for the fiscal years ending 
June 30, 1925, and June 30, 1926, and for other purposes, which 
lad been reported from the Committee on Appropriations with 
amendments. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, this bill contains many 
amendments and is quite long. I make the usual request, and 
ask unanimous consent that the formal reading of the bill may 
be dispensed with and that the bill be read for amendment, the 
committee amendments to be first considered. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
request of the Senator from Wyoming? The Chair hears none, 
and it is so ordered. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, before we proceed with the 
reading of the bill I desire to say that it is my purpose to offer 
an amendment to this bill which, if objected to, will require a 
suspension of the rule. At this time I am going to ask unani- 
mous consent that the amendment may be offered by me at 
the proper time without objection. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations would like to know to what subject 
the amendment relates before giving consent. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, the amendment is at the desk, 
and I ask that it may be read. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will read as 
requested. 

The Curer CLERK. It is proposed to add at the proper place 
in the bill the following: 


Section 1. That the following provision contained in H. R. 12101, 


‘being the legislative appropriation bill, passed and approved February 


—, 1925, reading as follows: 

“Spc. 4. That section 4 of the legislative, executive, and judicial 
appropriation act, approved February 26, 1907, as amended, is amended 
to read as follows: ‘That on and after March 4, 1925, the compensa- 
tion of the Speaker of the House of Representatives, the Vice Presi- 
dent of the United States, and the hends of executive departments 
who are members of the President's Cabinet shall be at the rate of 
$15,000 per annum each, and the compensation of Seustors, Repre- 
sentatives in Congress, Delegates from Territories, Resident Commis- 
sioner from Porfo Rico, and Resident Commissioners from the Philip- 
pine Islands shall be at the rate of $10,000 per annum each.” 
be, and the same is hereby, repealed. 

Sec. 2. That on and after the passage and approval of this act the 
compensation of the Speaker of the House of Representatives, the Vice 
President of the United States, and the heads of executive departments 
who are members of the President's Cabinet shall be at the rate of 
$12,000 per annum each, and the compensation of Senators, Repre- 
sentatives in Congress, Delegates from Territories, Resident Commis- 
sioner from Porto Rico, and Resident Commissioners from the Philip- 
pine Islands sball be at the rate of $7,500 per annum each. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Idaho offer the amendment at this time? 

Mr. BORAH. I do not formally offer it, but I now ask 
unanimous consent that the amendment may be offered when 
it is proposed, without objection under the rule requiring a 
suspension of the rule. 

Mr. WARREN. It is rather an extraordinary request. I 
think it is the only one of its kind of, which I ever knew. 

The PRESIDENT. pro tempore. The Senator has said that 
the amendment would not be in order, and the Chair does 
not see what action can be taken at this time about the matter. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, I think it is my duty to 
state that whatever privileges the chairman of the committee 
may have as against any amendment which may be offered 
which he may consider contrary to the rule will be a matter, 
of course, for the Senate to decide. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I have given notice of a mo- 
tion to suspend the rules, and the notice has been on file for sev- 
eral days. I simply desired to save time by asking that this 
e might be in order without objection under the 

es. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, in order to save time, I object. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, I wish to say at this time 
that I do not want to take from the Senator any of the privi- 
leges to which he is entitled; but this is a rather extraordinary 
request, and it has now been objected to. I think the matter 
had better come up in the usual way, and at that time the re- 
quest may be made for unanimous consent. Whether or not it 
will be. granted, I do not know. 

8 Sie co compa pro tempore. The Secretary will read 

e s 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to read the bill. 
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The first amendment of the Committee on Appropriations was, 
on page 2, line 9, after the heading “ Legislative,” to insert the 
subhead Senate” and the following: 

To pay to Edward D. Brandegee, Martina E. Brandegee, Clarence B. 
Wood, and John Brandegee Wood, next of kin and sole surviving heirs- 
at-law of Hon, Frank B. Brandegee, late a Senator from the State of 
Connecticut, $7,500. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

3 next amendment was, on page 2, after line 14, to in- 


To enable the Secretary of the Senate to pay from the appropriation 
for clerical assistance to Senators for the fiscal year 1925, to Margaret 
W. McCulloch for services rendered as additional clerk to Hon. Rien W. 
MEANS, a Senator from the State of Colorado, from December 11, 1924, 


to December 31, 1924, both dates inclusive, at the rate $1,520 per 
annum, 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 2, after line 21, to insert: 


To pay Alexander K. Meek for extra and expert services rendered to 
the Committee on Pensions during the second session of the Sixty- 
eighth Congress as an assistant clerk to said committee, by detail from 
the Bureau of Pensions, $1,200, 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 3, after line 2, to insert: 


For payment, in monthly installments, for services rendered the 
Senate, fiscal year 1925, as follows: Fred A. Eckstein, $860; Agnes E. 
Locke, $630.50; and Joseph E. Johnson, $494; in all, $1,984.50. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 8, after line 6, to insert: 


For payment, in monthiy installments, for services rendered the 
Senate, fiscal year 1925, as follows: William A. Walling, $330; Paul 
Bachschmid, $410; Lewis A. Nalls, $280; Harry Walling, $410; James 
W. McGinn, $410; Richard Blunt, $130; in all, $1,970. 


Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, in that paragraph I wish to 
make a correction, which I send to the desk. The initial of the 
party first named should be changed. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, in brief, what are the services 
Aat that call for the appropriations in lines 7 to 14, on 
page ’ o 

Mr. WARREN. I will say to the Senator that those are em- 
ployees who are skilled mechanics, who have been long with 
the Senate and who, when the classifications were made, were 
either understood to be mechanical employees, and therefore 
not to be graded with the others, or there may have been an 
oversight. At any rate, they did not receive the benefits which 
they should have received and therefore an amendment has 
been offered, which has not been allowed in full, but a portion 
of it has been, to make their salaries under the classification 
act somewhere near equal to those obtained in the same lines 
of business by citizens outside of Government employment. 

Mr. KING. While the Senator is on his feet, to avoid my 
calling attention to the matter again, I call attention to lines 
15 to 17, an item of 8827. It seems to me that we made 
an appropriation at the last session for the same individual. 

Mr, WARREN. I think the books will show that the Sena- 
tor is mistaken about that. 

Mr. KING. That is my best recollection. Still, I would not 
challenge the recollection of the Senator, because he is in a 
position to know with regard to that. 

Mr. WARREN. The $827 item is entirely new. 

Mr. KING. Very well. That is satisfactory. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Thé Senator from Wyoming 
offers an amendment to the amendment, which will be stated. 

The Cn Crerx. On page 3, line 8, after the word “ Wil- 
liam,” it is proposed to strike out “A.” and insert L.,“ so tha 
it will read William L. Walling.” ; 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to, 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment was, on page 3, after line 11, to insert: 

For messenger to the Committee on Foreign Relations, at the rate 
of $1,260 per annum, from March 4, 1925, to June 30, 1926, both 
dates inclusive, $1,673. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 3, after line 15, to insert: 

For payment of medical expenses of James F. Sellers, an employee of 


the Senate, incurred by reason of injuries received while in the dis- 
charge of his duties, 5827. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
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The next amendment was, on page 3, after line 17, to insert: 


For expenses of inquiries and investigations ordered by the Senate, 
including compensation to stenographers to committees, at such rate 
as may be fixed by the Committee to Audit and Control the Con- 
tingent Expenses of the Senate, but not exceeding 25 cents per 100 
words, fiscal year 1925, $40,000. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 3, after line 23, to insert: 


For stationery for Senators and the President of the Senate, fiscal 
year 1925, $3,000. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 4, after line 19, to insert : 


BIOGRAPHICAL CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


To enable the Secretary of the Senate to pay, upon vouchers ap- 
proved by the chairman or vice chairman of the Joint Committee on 
Printing, for preparing a new edition of the Biographical Congressional 
Directory, as provided for in House concurrent resolution adopted 
February 6, 1925, $7,500, to remain available until June 30, 1926; and 
said sum or any part thereof, in the discretion of the chairman or vice 
chairman of the Joint Committee on Printing,. may be paid as addı- 
tional compensation to any employee of the United States and shall 
continue to be available until expended. 


Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, in connection with that 
amendment, I offer the amendment which I send to the desk. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Wyoming 
offers an amendment to the amendment, which will be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK, On page 5, lines 5 and 6, it is proposed to 
strike out: 


and shall continue to be available until expended. 


The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I call the Senator's atten- 
tion to line 23 on page 4, where the word “ preparing ” is spelled 
wrongly. I do not know whether that correction ought to be 
made by order of the Senate or not. I ask unanimous consent 
that it may be made. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, it will be 
corrected. ; 

The reading of the bill was resumed. : 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “House of 
Representatives,” on page 6, after line 8, to insert: 


For stationery for Representatives, Delegates, and Resident Com- 
missioners, fiscal year 1925, $125. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “Architect o 
the Capitol,” on page 7, after line 8, to insert: 

Senate Office Building: For maintenance, miscellaneous items, and 
supplies, and for all necessary personal and other services for the 
care and operation of the Senate Office Building, under the direction 
and supervision of the Senate Committee on Rules, fiscal year 1925, 
$5,000. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 7, after line 13, to insert: 


For construction of a three-room suite on the first floor B Street 
eorridor of the Senate Office Building, including partitions of terra 
cotta, mahogany doors, trims, molding, ete., fiscal year 1925, $4,000. 


Mr. HARRIS. - Mr. President, before that amendment is 
passed on I wish to ask the chairman of the Rules Committee 
about this appropriation. 

Some months ago I told the chairman of the Rules Com- 
mittee and the Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. Moss] 
that I wanted more desirable rooms, if I could get them, and 
if my length of service would entitle me to those rooms, They 
both told me, and they have told other Senators, that the rank- 
ing minority Senator who applied for them could get the rooms 
that the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Owen] was to give up, 
and I filed a letter, as they suggested asking for those rooms. 
This week I am told that a new Senator will take those rooms 

` over me. Here is an appropriation for three additional 
and I desire to know how the minority is going to be treated 
before I vote on this proposition. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, the minority of the Senate 
will have three less Members in the next Congress than they 
have now, and yet we propose to give them the same number 
of three-room suites that they have now. In addition to that, 
we are trying to arrange the Senate Office Building as fast as 
we can so as to give additional three-room suites to Members 
of the Senate, 


Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, my understanding is that 
some of the Senators have four rooms, and I desire to know 
if the chairman of the Rules Committee will not give the Sen- 
ate a statement as to exactly the number of rooms that each 
Senator has and where they are. 

Mr. CURTIS. One Democratic Senator has four rooms, and 
one Republican Senator has four rooms. The Democratic 
Senator has agreed to exchange one of his rooms for another, 
which will permit us to make one additional three-room suite. 
In the case of the Republican Senator who has four rooms, 
one of them at least is very undesirable, and nobody except 
that Senator has desired those rooms, We are doing the best 
we can to get the room matter settled and ironed out satisfac- 
torily. It is utterly impossible to accommodate everybody. 

Mr, HARRIS. Mr. President, I desire to know if the chair- 
man of the Rules Committee will not give the Senate the in- 
formation I asked, showing exactly the number of rooms each 
Senator has, and how much space he has. I think we are en- 
titled to that. i 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, if the Senator wants to know 
the number of rooms, I think the chairman of the subcommit- 
tee has it. -If he has not, I am perfectly willing to let every- 
body know how many rooms each Senator has, There is 
nothing to hide from anyone. We have carried out the policy 
that has been carried out all along, and I think we treated 
the Senator from Georgia very kindly at the last session, when 
he asked for a change of rooms. I understand that he has 
been offered now his choice of certain three-room suites that 
are to be vacated by minority Senators. 

Mr. HARRIS. These Senators came in here at the same time 
that I did, and their rooms are not desirable. Mr. President, 
I have a room that a Senator on the other side of the Chamber 
who came in two years after I did gave up because it was not 
desirable. I would not have said anything ahout this matter 
had not the chairman of the Rules Committee and the Senator 
from New Hampshire [Mr. Moses] said that the ranking 
Democrat who filed on Senator Owen’s rooms would be the 
one to get them. I did that, and I did not get them. 

Mr. MOSES. Mr. President, I can not 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is upon agree- 
ing to the amendment offered by the committee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Appropriations 
was, on page 7, after line 17, to insert: ` 

For carpets and rugs for the new suite, Including installation of a 
toilet in room 350, fiscal year 1925, 81,500, 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 8, after line 23, to insert: 


ARLINGTON MEMORIAL BRIDGE COMMISSION 


For commencing the construction of the Arlington Memorial Bridge 
across the Potomac River at Washington, authorized in an act en- 
titled “An act to provide for the construction of a memorial bridge 
across the Potomac River from a point near the Lincoln Memorial 
in the city of Washington to an appropriate point in the State of 
Virginia, and for other purposes,“ approved February 24, 1925, to be 
expended in accordance with the provisions and conditions of the sald 
act, $500,000, to remain available until expended. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, under the heading “ District of 
Columbia, general expenses,” on page 11, after line 1, to in- 


sert: 
EXECUTIVE OFFICE 


For personal services in accordance with the classification act of 
1923, fiscal years 1925 and 1926, $6,600, 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 11, after line 10, to 


insert ; 
j- OFFICE OF CORPORATION COUNSEL 


For personal services in accordance with the classification act of 
1923, fiscal years 1925 and 1926, $4,000. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “ Contingent 
and miscellaneous expenses,” on page 12, after line 22, to 
insert : i 

For general eontingent and miscellaneous expenses, including per- 
sonal services in accordance with the classifieation act of 1923, pur- 
chase and installation of trafic lights, signals, controls, and markers, 
painting white lines, trafie surveys, city planning in relation to trafic 
regulation and control, and such other expenses as may be necessary 
in the judgment of the commissioners, fiscal years 1925 and 1926, 
$50,000. 
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Mr. KING. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator whether 
any part of that is chargeable to the District funds, or is it 
all to come out of the Treasury of the United States? 

Mr. WARREN. Some of it is to be charged at the rate of 
50-50, some at 40-60, and some will be regulated hereafter 
according to what the law may be when this session adjourns. 

Mr. KING. Unless there is some language indicating the 
source of its payment, it would obviously come from the Treas- 
ury of the United States. 

Mr. WARREN. The division of the funds is provided for 
on page 24. 

Mr. KING. Does that provision make an allocation of this 
$50,000? 

Mr. WARREN. The allocation is not made in dollars and 
cents at the present time, for this year, because things must 
be adjusted in accordance with the lump sum which may be 
appropriated. Last year the appropriation was $9,000,000. 
This year it was started at $9,000,000, but the bill is still in 
conference, with a difference between $9,000,000 and $11,- 


000,000. 

Mr, KING. The only point I am trying to get at is this, 
that unless there is something which subsequently qualifies 
this language, it would call for the payment of the entire 
$50,000 out of the Treasury of the United States, and none 
of it would be chargeable to the District of Columbia. 

Mr. WARREN. I think my answer covers that. I will ask 
the Senator to wait until we get to page 24. 

Mr. SMOOT. On page 24, beginning with line 17, the bill 
states just exactly how the division will be made. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore, The question is on agree- 
ing to the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, at the top of page 19, to insert: 


HRALTH DEPARTMENT 


For enforcement of the provisions of the several acts for the pre- 
vention of contagious diseases in the District of Columbia, including 
the same objects specified under this head in the District of Columbia 
appropriation act for the fiscal year 1925, $5,000, 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “ Improve- 
ment and care of public Grounds,” on page 22, after line 10, 
to insert: 


For expenses incident to the removal of all construction work 
which has been done on the proposed bathhouse on the west side of 
the ‘Tidal Basin and for the restoration of the grounds to their origi- 
nal park condition, to be immediately available and to remain avall- 
able until expended, for expenditure under the Office of Public Build- 
ings and Public Parks of the National Capital, $10,000. 


Mr. WARREN. I send to the desk an amendment to that 
amendment. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will state 
the amendment. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On line 14 to strike out the words “to 
be immediately available and to remain available until ex- 
pended,” and on line 17, after the word “Capital,” to insert 
the words “for the fiscal years 1925 and 1926.” 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment as amtnded was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the heading Department 
of Agriculture,” on page 25, after line 17, to insert: 

OFFICE OF EXPERIMENT STATIONS 

General expenses: To carry into effect the provisions of an act 
entitled “An act to authorize the more complete endowment of agri- 
cultural experiment stations,“ approved February 24, 1925, fiscal 
year 1926, $960,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 27, after line 3, to insert: 

For special investigation of alfalfa diseases, including personal 


services, traveling and other expenses in connection therewith, $10,000, 
to remain available until June 30, 1926. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 28, after line 20, to strike 


out: 
BUREAU OF PLANT INDUSTRY 


For special investigation of alfalfa troubles, including personal 
services, traveling and other expenses in connection therewith, $10,000, 
to remain available until June 30, 1926. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, under the heading “ Department of 
Commerce,” on page 32, after line 6, to insert: 


LXVI——314 


BUREAU OF NAVIGATION 


Wireless communication laws: To enable the Secretary of Commerce 
to enforce the acts of Congress “to require apparatus and operators 
for radio communication on certain ocean steamers” and “ to regulate 
radio communication“ and carry out the international radio tele- 
graphic. convention, examine and settle international radio accounts, 
including personal services in the District of Columbia, and to employ 
such persons and means as may be necessary, traveling and subsistence 
expenses, purchase, and exchange of instruments, technical books, 
tabulating, duplicating, and other office machMery and devices, rent, 
and all other miscellaneous items and necessary expenses not included 
in the foregoing, $125,000, to remain available until June 30, 1926. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the heading “ Department 
of the Interior, Bureau of Indian Affairs,” on page 35, after 
line 4, to insert: 


Chemawa Indian School, Oregon: For the Chemawa Indian School, 
Oregon, including the same objects specified under this head in the act 
making appropriations for the Department of the Interior for the fiscal 
year 1925, $8,000, 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 38, after line 3, to insert: 


For payment of certain local taxes to the counties of Stevens and 
Ferry, in the State of Washington, on allotted Colville Indian lands, 
as provided by the act of June 7, 1924, $115,767.67, or so much 
thereof as may be necessary. 


The amendment was agreed to. è 
The next amendment was, under the heading “Bureau of 
Reclamation,” on page 39, after line 1, to insert: 


For printing and binding for the Department of the Interior, in- 
cluding all of its bureaus, offices, institutions, and services in Wash- 
ington, D. C., and elsewhere, $3,000, to be paid out of the special fund 
in the Treasury of the United States created by the act of June 17, 
1902, and therein designated “the reclamation fund,” to be imme- 
diately available. 


Mr. WARREN. I submit a committee amendment to this 


amendment. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will state the 
On page 39, line 7, to strike out the 


amendment to the amendment. 
The CHIEF CLERK. 
words “to be immediately available.” 
The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 
The amendment as amended was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 39, after line 8, to insert: 
To pay to Mary McConnell, of Santa Fe, N. Mex., out of the special 
fund in the Treasury of the United States created by the act of June 
17, 1902, and therein designated “ the reclamation fund,” for services 


rendered to the United States in compiling data in the matter of the 
adjudication of water rights upon the Pecos River, N. Mex., $289, 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 41, after line 4, to insert: 


The funds included in the Army and Navy appropriation acts for the 
production er purchase of helium for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1926, in such amounts as may be determined by the President, not to 
exceed a total of $1,000,000, shall be transferred on the books of the 
Treasury for expenditure by the Bureau of Mines for like purposes. 


Mr. WARREN. I send to the desk an amendment to take 
eare of a correction which was brought to our attention last 
night. è 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will state 
the amendment. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 41, line 5, to strike out the 
words “Army and Navy” and to insert in lieu thereof the 
words “ War and Navy Departments.” 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

Mr. HARRELD. May I ask the Senator from Wyoming the 
special purpose of this appropriation? 

Mr. WARREN. Does the Senator refer to the amendment 
just offered? 

Mr. HARRELD. The whole appropriation, for the purpose 
of developing a supply of helium. 

Mr. WARREN. The production of helium has already been 
provided for by legislation, but under the present law so much 
is appropriated for the Army and so much for the Navy for 
that purpose. It is now proposed to assemble all the efforts 
in that direction under one head. This appropriates no money. 

Mr. HARRELD. This has nothing to do with the develop- 
ment of new sources of supply of helium? 
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Mr. WARREN. The conference report on the bill to which 
I have referred was agreed to only night before last. It is in 
charge of the Senator from New York [Mr. Wabswonrgl. I 
understand this amendment would combine the two activities 
now engaged along this line. 

Mr. HARRELD. It has nothing to do with discovering new 
supplies? 

Mr. WARREN. No. 

Mr. HARRELD. I want to say in that connection that I 
think the departments and Congress are both overlooking a 
very important condition which exists. There is a certain 
section of country in northern Texas and southern Oklahoma 
where helium is produced; that is practically the only territory 
here it is produced. There ought to be some permanent ap- 
propriation made to develop a permanent supply of helium and 
protect it, because it is being wasted. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, will the Senator 
yield? 

Mr. HARRELD. I yield. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. At the present time there are 
three branches of the Government which are interested in the 
production of helium. We have consolidated the activities 
along this line, by a bill recently passed, in the Bureau of 
Mines. The Senate has passed the bill, as has the House, and 
there is a conference report still pending in the Honse. 

This legislation merely supports that new legislation. The 
Bureau of Mines will continue to develop and conserve those 
helium-bearing gas fields in northern Texas and southern Okla- 
homa. That natural gas runs nearly 3 per cent in helium, 
and no other natural gas in the country does. It is the inten- 
tion to eontinue the activity in developing the helium and pre- 
venting the waste of those gases which is going on to-day. 

Mr. HARRELD. My purpose in calling attention to it at 
this particular time was that I happen to know there is drilling 
going on through the strata that contain the helium. I won- 
dered if attention had been called to that. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Yes. 

Mr. HARRELD. There is legislation looking to that end? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. That is the purpose of putting 
the matter in the Bureau of Mines, so that it will be intelli- 
gently developed and. conserved. 

Mr. SMOOT. Helium is produced in other States besides 
Oklahoma and Texas, and this provision gives the Bureau of 
Mines authority over its production. It is not produced, on 
private holdings; it is produced from public lands. In the 
State of Utah, for instance, there is the richest helium well 
on earth that I know of. That was developed under lease by 
private parties. Just as soon as they struck the helium the 
lease was canceled immediately and the property taken by the 
Government, and it will be operated by the Bureau of Mines 
under the provisions of the measure just passed. 

Mr. HARRELD. I understand, the whole thing is taken 
care of by other legislation. I simply wanted to call attention 
to the fact that it is being wasted in enormous quantities in 
northern Texas and southern Oklahoma. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the heading “ N 
of Justice, judicial,” on page 44, after line 10, to insert: 


For expenses. of commissioners of the Court of Claims, including 
salaries of seven commissioners at $5,000 each, travel expenses, com- 
pensation of stenographers authorized by the court, and for steno- 
graphic and other fees and charges necessary im the taking of testi- 
mony and in the performance of the duties prescribed.in the act 
entitled “An act to authorize the appointment of commissioners by the 
Court of Claims and to prescribe their powers and compensation,” 
approved February 24, 1925, fiscal year 1926, $69,000. 


Mr. WARREN. I desire to amend the amendment on page 44. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will state the 
amendment. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 44, in line 19, strike out fiscal 
ee 1926” and insert in lieu thereof “fiscal years 1925 and 
1926.” 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 46, after line 12, to insert: 


For the purchase of law books, including the exchange thereof, for 
United States judges, district attorneys, and other judicial officers, in- 
cluding the libraries of the United States Circuit Court of Appeals, 
and including the purchase of United States Supreme Court Reports 
and the Federal Reporter, to be expended under the direction of the 
Attorney General but subject to the approval of the conference of 
senior circuit judges established by section 2 of the act of September 


14, 1922 (42 Stat. L. p. 837): Provided, That such books shall in all 
eases be transmitted to their successors in office; all books purchased 
thereunder to be marked plainly “ The property of the United States,” 
fiscal years 1925 and 1926, $193,000. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, under the heading“ 
partment,” on page 52, after line 7, to insert: 


BUREAU OF YARDS AND DOCKS 


For contingent expenses and minor extensions and improvements of 
public works at navy yards and stations, fiscal year 1925, $50,000, 


The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. KENDRICK. Mr. President, I desire to call attention 
to an amendment already agreed to, which is to be found on 
page 38, beginning with line 4. I note that this has to do with 
the payment of taxes, and knowing something of the attitude of 
the Senator from Washington as an economist, I desire to ask 
about this amendment. 

Mr. WARREN. I did not hear the Senator's statement. 

Mr. KENDRICK. I desire to ask the Senator from Wash- 
ington if he approves of this amendment on page 38, beginning 
with line 4? 

Mr. WARREN. The Senator from Washington offered the 
amendment, and I will ask him to explain it. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Certainly. 

Mr. KENDRICK. I happen to know that the Santee from 
Washington is a pronounced economist, as I said a moment ago, 
and opposed to spending Government funds unnecessarily, 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Yes; but I am in favor of com- 
plying with legislative requirements and paying our honest: 

ebts. 

Mr. KING. Why do we owe this? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. We have investigated this two 
or three times, and upon the recommendation of the department 
and upon the recommendation of its representatives who inves- 
tigated this matter pursuant to the direction of Congress and 
in pursuance of a law passed by Congress and signed by the 
President requiring this, this appropriation is made. 

Mr. KENDRICK. The Senator from Washington admits, 
then, that it is an honest debt? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Yes, 

Mr. GLASS. I desire to offer a committee amendment on 
page 8, My attention was diverted. during the reading of the 
bill and I failed to offer it at the time that point was reached. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Virginia 
offers a committee amendment which will be stated. 

The Cuter CLERK. On page 8, after line 1, insert: 


UNITED STATES COMMISSION FORK THD CELEBRATION OF THE TWO HUN- 
DREDTH ANNIVERSARY OF THE BIRTH OF GEORGE WASHINGTON 


For all necessary expenditures by the United States Commission for 
the Celebration of the Two Hundredth Anniversary of the Birth of 
George Washington, including compensation of employees and expert 
advisors, and traveling and other expenses of the commission, as pro- 
vided by Publie Resolution No. 38, approved December 2, 1924, fiscal 
year 1925, to remain available until expended, $10,000, 


Mr. WARREN. That is offered in behalf of the committee 
and it is correct; - 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Appropriations 
was, under the heading “Post Office Department, office of the 
Second Assistant Postmaster General,” on page 56, line 9, after 
the word “exceed,” to strike out “$250,000” and insert $500,- 
000,” so as to read: 


Not to exceed $500,000 of the appropriation for rallroad transporta- 
tion and mail messenger service contained in the Treasury and Post 
Office Departments appropriation act for the fiscal year 1926 shall be 
available to meet such contracts as the Postmaster General may enter 
into during the fiscal year 1926 under the act entitled “An act to en- 
courage commercial aviation and to authorize the Postmaster General 
to contract for air mail service,” approved February 2, 1925. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, under the subhead “ International 


Navy De- 


obligations, commissions, bureaus, and so forth,” on page 63, 


after line 15, to insert: 


Trafe in habit-forming narcotic drugs: The appropriation made by 
“An act making appropriations to supply deficiencies In certain appro- 
priations for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1924, and prior fiscal years, 
to provide supplemental appropriations for the fiscal year ending June 
80, 1925, and for other purposes,” for the expenses of the participation 
of the United States in one or both of the internatlonal conferences to 
be called to agree upon a plan to enforce The Hague opium conyention 
is hereby made available for the payment to Mrs. Elizabeth Washburn 


— 
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Wright (Mrs. Hamilton Wright), for compensation for services ren- 
dered by her in preparation for the said conferences for the period from 
December 1, 1923, to June 15, 1924. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “Publie build- 
ings,” on page 72, line 8, after the figures “1925,” to strike 
out “$75,000” and insert “$100,000,” so as to make the para- 
graph read: 


Furniture and repairs of furniture: For furniture, carpets, and re- 
pairs of same for completed and occupied public buildings under the 
control of the Treasury Department, ete., including the same objects 
specified under this head in the act making appropriations for the 
Treasury and Post Office Departments for the fiscal. year 1925, 
$100,000. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, I wish to make an inquiry. 
On page 62, line 18, I ask the Chairman if that is the correct 
amount? 

Mr. WARREN. Yes; that is correct. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is the payment of per diem in lieu of 
subsistence. 

Mr. ASHURST. It is a per diem? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. It is the same as existing law. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Appropriations 
was, under the subhead “ Rivers and harbors,” on page 76, 
after line 15, to insert: 


For the amount found to be due De Witt & Shobe, of Glasgow, Mo., 
under their contracts dated June 12, 1915, being an additional allow- 
ance under the provisions of section 10, river and harbor act, ap- 
proved March 2, 1919, for rental value of contractor's plant, which 
item was not included in the amount of the previous claim of the 
contractor as listed in House Document No. 997, Sixty-sixth Congress, 
$1,052.43. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “ Buildings and 
grounds in and around the District of Columbia,” on page 77, 
line 5, to increase the appropriation for extraordinary repairs 
to the elevator and machinery of the Washington Monument, 
fiscal year 1925, from “ $10.000” to “ $30,000.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the heading “Judgments, 
United States courts,” on page 80, line 12, after the figures 
“ 632" to insert “and Senate Document No. 213.“ 

Mr. WARREN. I ask that the amendment be disagreed to. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. WARREN. I send to the desk an amendment to add to 
the end of the paragraph just passed. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore, The amendment will be 
stated. 

The Cuter CLERK. On page 80, lines 12 and 18, in lieu of 
the amendment just disagreed to insert the following: 


And Senate Documents Nos. 213 and 222. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Appropriations 
was, under the heading “Judgments, United States courts,” 
on page 80, at the beginning of line 14, to strike out “ $5,389.89 ” 
and insert “ $8,077.10"; at the beginning of line 15, to strike 
out “ $10,160.70" and insert “$10,718.59”; and at the end of 
line 15, to strike out “$15,550.59” and insert “$18,795.69,” so 
as to make the paragraph read: 


For payment of judgments, including costs of suits, rendered against 
the Government of the United States, by United States district 
courts under the provisions of certain private acts, certified to the 
Sixty-eighth Congress in House Document No. 632 and Senate Docu- 
mont No. 213. as follows: Under the War Department, $8,077.10; 
under the Navy Department, $10,718.59; in all, $18,795.69. None of 
the judgments contained herein shall be paid until the right of appeal 
shall have expired. ; 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 80, after line 17, to insert: 


To pay final judgment rendered by United States District Court for 
the Southern District of New York, on January 18, 1925, in favor of 
Jens Samuelsen and B. Olsen (owners of Norwegian bark Thekla) 
against the United States of America (steamship F. J. Luckenbach), on 
mandate of the United States Supreme Court, amount of judgment 
$154,837.96, together with interest thereon at 5 per cent per annum 
from February 5, 1923, until date of judgment, January 13, 1925, and 
costs, $15,064.47, amounting in all to $169,902.43, together with fur- 
ther interest at 5 per cent per annum from date of entry, January 13; 
1925, until the date of payment, as fully set forth and certified in 
Senate Document No. 214, Sixty-eighth Congress, 


The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. WARREN. I desiré to send to the desk an amendment to 
follow the amendment just agreed to. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment submitted 
by the Senator from Wyoming will be stated. 

The Cn CLERK. On page 81, after line 6, insert: 


For payment of judgment, including costs of suit, rendered against 
the Government of the United States by the United States District 
Court for the District of Massachusetts under the provisions of an act 
entitled “An act for the relief of the owners of the barge Havena,” 
approved March 4, 1923 (42 Stat. pt. 2, p. 1794), certified to the 
Sixty-eighth Congress in Senate Document No. 223, as follows: 

Under the Navy Department, $5,290.30, . 

None of the judgments contained herein shall be paid until the 
right of appeal shall have expired. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the heading “Judgments, 
Court of Claims,” on page 81, line 10, after the figures 633" 
to insert. “and Senate Document No. 211"; at the end of 
line 12, to strike out “$20,745.43” and insert “ $27,171.85"; 
in line 14, after the name “ War Department,” to strike out 
“ $668,163.45” and insert “$669,670.29,” and in line 15, after 
the word “all” to strike out “$702,504.42” and insert “ $710,- 
437.68, so as to make the paragraph read: 


For payment of the judgments rendered by the Court of Claims 
and reported to the Sixty-eighth Congress in House Document No. 
633 and Senate Document No. 211, namely: Under the Department of 
Labor, $1,085.54; under the Navy Department, $27,171.85; under the 
Treasury Department, $12,500; under the War Department, $669,- 
670.29; in all, $710,487.68; together with such additional sum as may 
he necessary to pay interest on certain of the judgments at the legal 
rate per annum as and where specified in said judgments, None of 
the judgments contained herein shall be paid until the right of appeal 
shall have expired, 


The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. WARREN. There are quite a large number of com- 
mittee amendments involving audited claims and judgments 
of the courts, which have come in since we commenced the 
consideration of the bill. It was the intention of the committee 
to bring in up to the last minute such judgments of the court 
and audited claims as could be presented. 

The next amendment was, under the heading “Audited 
claims,” on page 89, after line 21, to insert: 


AUDITED CLAIMS 


Sec. 3. That for the payment of the following claims, certified to be 
due by the General Accounting Office under appropriations the balances 
of which have been exhausted or carried to the surplus fund under the 
provisions of section 5 of the act of June 20, 1874, and under appro- 
priations heretofore treated as permanent, being for the service of the 
fiscal year 1922 and prior years unless otherwise stated, and which 
have been certified to Congress under section 2 of the act of July 7, 
1884, as fully set forth in Senate Document No. 212, reported to Con- 
gress at its present session, there is appropriated as follows: 


INDEPENDENT OFFICES 


For medical and hospital services, Veterans’ Bureau, $21,462.67. 
For salaries and expenses, Veterans’ Bureau, $105.03. 
For vocational rehabilitation, Veterans’ Bureau, $7,342.54, 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
For general expenses, Bureau of Animal Industry, $4.58, 
DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
For protecting publie lands, timber, ete, 55 cents. 
For Indian schools, support, $1,395.30. 
DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE 
For detection and prosecution of crimes, $2,725. : 
For salaries, fees, and expenses of marshals, United States courts, 
$363.96. 
For pay of special assistant attorneys, United States courts, $71.21, 
For fees of commissioners, United States courts, $162.60, 
For fees of witnesses, United States courts, $6.30, 
For miscellaneous expenses, United States courts, $1,317.09, 
NAVY DEPARTMENT 
For pay of the Navy, $725.07. 
For organizing the Naval Reserve Force, $351.44; 
For maintenance, quartermaster’s department, Marine Corps, $6.73. 
For pay, Marine Corps, $130.50. 
For transportation, Bureau of Navigation, $3.73. 
For aviation, Navy, 8100. 
For pay, miscellaneous, $214. 
For engineering, Bureau of Engineering, $116.30, 
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DEPARTMENT OF STATE 
For salaries, Consular Service, $421.44. 
TREASURY DEPARTMENT 
For increase of compensation, Treasury Department, $6.67. 
For collecting. the revenue from customs, $357.56, 
For collecting the war revenue, $33.33. 
For ‘enforcement of narcotic and national prohibition acts, internal 
reyenne, 813. 
Fer Coast Geard, $293.80. j 
For materials and miscellaneous expenses, Bureau of Engraving and 
Printing. Sd. 080.12. 
For pay of personnel and ‘maintenance of hospitals, Public Health 
Service, 8823.92. : 
‘For medteal and hospital services, Public Health Service, $119.70. 
For repairs and preservation of public buildings, 8164. 
For pay of assistant custodians and janitors, $129.50. 
For operating force for public buildings, $145.24. 
For operating supplies for public buildings, $6. 
WAR DEPARTMENT 


For registration and selection for military service, $4. 

For increase of compensation, War Department, 77 cents, 

For pay, etc., of the Army, $21,691.19. 

For arrears of pay, bounty, etc, $3.54. 

For pay, ete, of the Army, war with Spain, $25. 

For increase of compensation, Military Establishment, $8,714.26, 

For mifeage to éficers and contract surgeons, $307.01. 

For subsistence of the Army, $25. 

For clothing and equipage, 87.47. 

For Army transportation, 8747.21. 

For general appropriations, Quartermaster Corps, $3,377.73. 

For supplies, services, and transportation, 810,488.10. 

For signal service ot the Army, 8200.66. 

For ordnanee service, $764.48. 

Por ordnance stores and supplies, $72.56. 

For armament of fortifications, $1,864.18, 

For arming, equipping, and training the National Guard, $126.17. 

POST OFFICE DNPARTMENT—POSTAL SERVICE 

For city delivery carriers, 896.87. 

For clerks, third-class post offices, 8180. 

For compensation ‘to postmasters, $7.92. 

For rent, light, aud fuel, 837. 

For vehicle service, $14.59, 

Total, audited claims, section 8, $98,954.71, together with such ad- 
ditional sum, due to increases in rates of exchange, as may be necessary 
to pay claims in the foreign currency as specified in certain of the 
certificates of settlement of the General Accounting Office. 

Sec. 4. For the payment of the claim certified to be due by the 
General Accounting Office under the appropriation “Aviation, Navy, 
1922” (the balance of which has been carried to the surplus fund under 
the provisions of section 5 of the act of June 20, 1874), certified to 
Congress under section 2 of the act of July 7, 1884, as fully set forth 
in House Document No. 641, Sixty-eighth Congress, fiscal year 1922, 
$187,000, 

AUDITED CLAIMS 

Bec. 5. That for the payment of the following claims, certified to be 
due by the General Accounting Office under appropriations the balances 
of Which have been exhausted or carried to the surplus fund under the 
provisions of section 5 of the act of June 20, 1874, and under appro- 
priations heretefore treated as permanent, being for the service of the 
fiscal year 1922 and prior years, unless otherwise stated, and which 
lave been certified to Congress under section 2 of the act of July 7, 
1884, as fully set forth in Senate Document No. 220, reported to 
Congress at its present session, there is appropriated as follows: 

LEGISLATIVE 
For publle printing and binding, 8121.77. 
INDEPENDENT OFFICES 


For medical and hospital services, Veterans’ Bureau, $1,455.80. 
For vocatioual rehabilitation, Veterans’ Bureau, $1,936.27. 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
For general expenses, Bureau of Animal Industry, $20.37. 
For general expenses, Forest Service, $1.37. 
DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE 
For detection and prosecution of crimes, 89.92. 
DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 
For expenses of regulating immigration, $8. 
NAVY DEPARTMENT 
For pay of the Navy, 8542.07. 
For freight, Boreau of Supplies and Accounts, $59.71. 


For maintenance, Quartermaster's Department, Marine Corps, 
582.94. 


For pay, Marine Corps, $16, 


TREASURY DEPARTAM ONT 


For collecting the revenue from customs, $30. 
For operating force for publie buildings, $50.10, 


WAR bypanruner 


For increase of compensation, Military Establishment, $58.65, 

For pay, etc, of the Army, $12,840.84. 

For pay, ete., of the Army, war with Spain, $17.64. 

For mileage to officers and contract surgeons, $75.98, 

For general appropriations, Quartermaster Corps, $4,135.14. 

For supplies, services, and transportation, Quartermaster Corps, 
5426.90. 

For armament of fortifications, $2.88. 

For Army transportation, 84.60. 

For regular supplies, Quartermaster Corps, $19.80. 

Total, audited claims, section 5, $21,022.25. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 96, line 7, to change the 
section number from 8 to 6. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. WARREN. I now send to the desk an amendment in 
behalf of the committee. 
fe PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment will be 
stated. 

The Cuter CLERK. On page 4, after line 19, insert the fol- 
lowing: 

JOINT COMMITTEE TO STUDY MILITARY PROPERTIES 


That the Committee on Military Affairs of the Senate of the United 
States and those members of the Committee on Military Affairs of the 
House of Representatives of the Sixty-eighth Congress who are Mem- 
bers elect to the Sixty-ninth Congress, or subcommittees thereof, are 
authorized to sit jointly or separately until the mecting of the first 
session of the Sixty-ninth Congress, at such times and places as to them 
may seem advisable; to make investigation of the condition of Army 
posts, forts, and other military properties; to employ clerical assist- 
ance; to send for persons, books, and papers, to administer oaths, and 
to emmoy a stenographer or stenographers at a ‘cost not to exceed 25 
cents per hundred words to report hearings, and to have sueh printing 
and binding done as may be necessary; the expenses of carrying this 
paragraph into effect shall be paid one-half from the contingent fund 
of the Senate and one-half from the contingent fund of the House of 
Representatives upon vouchers certified’ by the chairmen of the said 
committees or of their subcommittees aud properly approved by the 
Committee on Audit and Control of the Contingent Expenses of the 
Senute and the Committee on Accounts of the House of Representatives. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. WARREN, I offer the amendment which I now send to 
the desk. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Wyoming 
offers a further amendment, which will be stated. 

The Cuter CLERK. On page 4, after line 19, insert the fol- 
lowing: 


JOINT COMMISSION FOR THE INVESTIGATION OF THM PUBLIC DOMAIN 


Theré is established a joint congressional commission to be known 
as the “Joint commisston for the investigation of the public domain,” 
to be composed of five Senators appointed by the President of the 
Senate and five Members elect of the House of Representatives for 
the Sixty-ninth Congress, to be appointed by the Speaker. The com- 
mission is authorized and directed to investigate all matters relating 
to the public domain and its administration, including grazing lands, 
forest reserves, and other reservations and lands withdrawn from 
entry. The commission sball elect a chairman from among its mem- 
bers, and vacancies occurring In the membership of the commission 
shall be filled in the same manner as the original appointment. For 
the purposes authorized herein the commission, or any subcommittee 
thereof, is authorized to hold heatings and to sit and act at such 
places and times, to employ such experts and clerical, stenographic, 
and other assistants, to cause such maps to be prepared, to require 
by subpena or otherwise the attendance of such witnesses and the 
production of such books, papers, and documents, to administer such 
oaths, and to take such testimeny and to make such expenditures as 
the commission deems advisable. The cost of stenographic service to 
report such hearings shall not be in excess of 25 cents per hundred 
words. It shall be the duty of any governmental establishment, upon 
request by the commission, to cooperate with and render assistance to 
the commission in carrying out the provisions authorized herein. The 
expenses of the commission shall be paid one-half from the contingent 
fund of the Senate and one-half from the contingent fund of the House 
of Representatives, upon vouchers properly approved. The commission 
shall make a final report to the Congress as to its findings, and such 
other reports, together with recommendations for such legislation, as 
it deems necessary, The commission shall cease to exist upon the 
presentation of its fina] report, but not prior thereto, 


The amendment was agreed to. 
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Mr. WARREN. I now submit another amendment. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment will be 
stated. i 

The Curer OrerK, On page 7, after line 20, insert the fol- 
lowing: 

For additional compensation for the Public Printer and the Deputy 
Public Printer, $1,500 and $1,000, respectively, fiseal year 1926, $2,500 
to be paid from appropriations for the public printing and binding. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. WARREN. I send to the desk another amendment in 
behalf of the committee, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment will be 
stated. 

The CHI CLERK. On page 8, after line 1, insert the fol- 
lowing: 


UNITED STATES MECKLENBURG SESQUICENTENNIAL COMMISSION 


There is established a commission, to be known as the United States 
Mecklenburg Sesquicentennial Commission, to be composed of 11 com- 
missioners, as follows: Three persons to be appointed by the President 
of the United States, four Senators by the President of the Senate, and 
four Members of the House of Representatives to be appointed by the 
Speaker. The commission shall serve without compensation and shall 
select a chairman from among their number. ‘There is hereby appro- 
priated the sum of $5,000 to be expended by the commission for actual 
and necessary traveling expenses and subsistence while discharging its 
official duties outside the District of Columbia. There is hereby also 
appropriated the sum of $10,000 to be utilized in the discretion of the 
commission for the appropriate participation on the part of the United 
States in the celebration and obseryance at the city of Charlotte, 
county of Mecklenburg, N. C., on the 18th, 19th, 20th, 21st, and 22d 
days of May, 1925, of the one hundred and fiftieth anniversary of the 
patriotic action of the citizens of Mecklenburg County, N. C., in May, 
1775, in declaring their independence of the English Crown. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. WARREN. I send to the desk another amendment in 
behalf of the committee. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment will be 
stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK, On page 22, after line 18, insert the fol- 
lowing: 

The Director of Public Buildings and Publie Parks of the National 
Capital shall be authorized to continue to employ, under existing au- 
thority, skilled and unskilled laborers on a per diem basis at rates of 
pay not exceeding the current local rates for similar employment with- 
out regard to the classification act of 1923. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. WARREN. I offer a further amendment in behalf of 
the committee. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment will be 
stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 33, after line 5, insert the fol- 
lowing: 


CREDIT IN THB ACCOUNTS OF CERTAIN SPECIAL DISBURSING AGENTS, 
DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 


The Comptroller General of the United States is authorized and 
directed to allow in the accounts of James C. Woolley, special disburs- 
ing agent, Department of Commerce, in the office of the Superintendent 
of Lighthouses, Portland, Me., expenditures made by him from the 
appropriation “ Vessels for Lighthouse Service” (41 Stat. 1416) for 
per diem, in lieu of subsistence, which were disallowed by the office of 
the Comptroller General, 


The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. WARREN. I offer another amendment, which I send to 
the desk. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment will be 
stated. s 

The Cuter CLERK. On page 31, after line 13, insert the fol- 
lowing: 

The Comptroller General is authorized and directed to credit the 
accounts ef the disbursing elerk of the Department of Agriculture 
with payments heretofore or hereafter made for expert services under 
existing agreements entered into by the Secretary of Agriculture 
in connection with investigations under the act of August 15, 1921 
(42 Stat. p. 159). 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. WARREN. There are now two amendments to be of- 
fered, one by the Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor], and another 
by the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. BROUSSARD]. 

Mr. KING. I want to ask the Senator with respect to the 
amendment just offered whether there are any limitations? 


Mr. WARREN, There is no money involved in the amend- 
ment on page 31, after line 13. It merely designates how money 
already appropriated shall be expended. 

Mr. SMOOT. On page 72, after line 3, I offer the following 
amendment for the committee, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Utah 
offers the following committee amendment: 

The CHIEF CLERK, On page 72, after line 2, to insert: 


Washington, D. C., Internal Revenue Building: That the Secretary 
of the Treasury is hereby authorized to enter into contracts for the 
construction, at the earliest possible date, upon lands belonging to 
the Government in the District of Columbia, to be selected by the 
Public Buildings Commission, of a fireproof building of modern office 
type, at a limit of cost of not to exceed $6,250,000, for the accommo- 
dation of the Bureau of Internal Revenue, and for the employment of 
the necessary additional technical and clerival services in the office 
of the Supervising Architect of the Treasury Department, in connec- 
tion with the preparation of the plans for said building and the 
supervision of the construction thereof, the sum of $1,500,000 is hereby 
appropriated out of any moneys in the Treasury not otherwise appro- 
priated to be immediately available. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. By authority of the committee, I offer 
the amendment which I send to the desk. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore, The Senator from Louisiana 
offers the following amendment in behalf of the committee: 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 26, strike out lines 21 to 25, in- 
elusive, and on page 27, to strike out lines 1 to 3, inelusive, 
and in lieu thereof to insert: 


For special sugar-cane breeding investigations, with a view to the 
production of disease-resistant types of cane, $43,450, to remain 
available until June 80, 1926: Provided, That of this sum not to 
exceed $8,450 may be used for the construction of a greenhouse at 
the Arlington Experiment Farm, Va., and not to exceed $25,000, may 
be used for the ‘purchase of land and the construction thereon of 
necessary farm buildings at Canal Point, Fla., and 510,000 for plant- 
breeding work, 


The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, I am going to send to the 
desk an amendment which is subject to a point of order, but it 
is a very distressing case of what we might call a claim for 
loss or damage that some yery hospitable people are suffering 
because of their hospitality to soldiers and others. The bill 
has passed the Senate to cover the amount, but has not yet 
passed the House. I ask for its consideration. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Wyoming 
offers the following amendment, which will be stated. 

The Cuter CLERK. On page 10, after line 18, insert the fol- 
lowing: 


To pay Edith W. Peacock, treasurer of the Peacock Military College 
(Inc.), the sum of $12,000 in full and final settlement of any and all 
claims which the said Edith W. Peacock and/or the said Peacock 
Military College has, or may have, against the United States, and of 
any and all claims which the United States has, or may have, against 
the said Edith W. Peacock and/or the said Peacock Military College 
arising from, growing out of, or in any way connected with the use and 
occupation by the United States in connection with the operation of 
a vocational training sthool at or near San Antonio, Tex., of any and 
all lands, improvements, furniture, equipment, paraphernalia, or facili- 
ties owned or controlled by the said Edith W. Peacock or the said Pea- 
cock Military College: Provided, That before any sum is paid here- 
under the said Edith W. Peacock and the sald Peacock Military Col- 
lege (Inc.) shall file with the Comptroller General of the United States 
a waiver of all claims against the United States growing out of the 
matters berein set out. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
Mr. CURTIS. I offer the amendment which I send to the 


desk. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Kansas 
offers an amendment, which will be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 31, at the end of line 13, it is 
proposed to insert: 

To enable the Secretary of Agriculture to settle claims against the 
Government arising out of the activities of the Department of Agri- 
culture which have been thoroughly investigated by his department 
and where the Nability of the Government has been found to be 
clear and a settlement reached by him, $245,258.12. 


Mr. KING. Mr. President, I raise the point of order against 
the amendment; but I have no objection to a provision send- 
ing all of these claims to the Court of Claims. 

Mr, CURTIS. Mr. President, I will confess that the amend- 
ment is subject to the point of order, but I have another 
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amendment which 1 will offer in lieu of it referring the mat- 


ter to the district court of Kansas. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore, The amendment offered by 
the Senator from Kansas has not yet been disposed of. 

Mr. KING. I raised the point of order against the amend- 
ment and the Senator has conceded it and is prepared to offer 
another amendment in lieu of it. 

Mr, CURTIS. I offer another amendment referring the 
matter to the district court of Kansas. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment will be 
stated. 

The Cum CLERK. On page 31, at the end of line 13, it is 
proposed to insert: á 

That the claimants mentioned in S. 1253,.“An act to reimburse 
J. B. Glanyille and others for losses and damages sustained by 
them through the negligent dipping of tick-infested cattle by the 
Bureau of Animal Industry, Department of Agriculture,’ which 
passed the Senate January 16, 1924, be and they are hereby author- 
ized to enter suit in the United States district court for the State 
of Kansas for the amount due or claimed to be due to claimants 
from the United States by reason of the neglect of the governmental 
officials in the dipping of the tick-infested cattle. 

And jurisdiction is hereby conferred upon said United States dis- 
trict court for the district of Kansas to hear and determine all such 
claims. The action in said court may be presented by a single peti- 
tion, making the United States party defendant and shall set forth 
all the facts on which the claimants have their claims, and the peti- 
tion may be verified by the agent or attorney of said claimants. 
Official letters, reports, and public records, or certified copies thereof, 
may be used as evidence, 


Mr. KING. I suggest to the Senator that he ought to add to 
that amendment that the Attorney General be instructed to 
bring suit against the negligent officials. I do not raise the 
point of order against the amendment. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, I offer the amendment which 
I send to the desk. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Massachu- 
setts offers an amendment which will be stated. 

The Cn OLERK. On page 8, after line 1, after the amend- 
ment adopted relative to the United States Mecklenburg Sesqui- 
centennial Commission, it is proposed to insert: 


UNITED STATES BUNKER HILL SESQUICENTENNIAL COMMISSION 


For actual and necessary traveling and subsistence expenses of 
members of the United States Bunker Hill Sesquicentennial Commission 
in the discharge of their duties outside of the District of Columbia, 
$5,000, and for expenses incident to the appropriate celebration and 
observation of the one hundred and fiftieth anniversary of the Battle 
of Bunker Hill, $10,000, in all $15,000, said sum to be expended in the 
discretion of the commission named herein. 


Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, that amendment is intended 
to cover an expenditure which seems to be authorized, and I 
have no objection to it. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
amendment is agreed to. 

Mr. HOWELL., Mr. President, I offer an- amendment which 
I send to the desk. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Nebraska 
offers an amendment which will be stated. 

The Cui Crerx. On page 30, line 15, it is proposed to 
insert: 


For the relief of the Omaha Tribe of Indians of Nebraska in accord- 
ance with the act of Congress approved February 9, 1925 (public No. 
886, 68th Cong.), ‘the sum of $374,465.02, said sum to be disbursed in 
accordance with the provisions of said act. 


Mr. KING. May I inquire whether the money hereby pro- 
posed to be appropriated is to be paid from the tribal funds or 
from the United States Treasury? 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, that is a case which was 
Supposed to-be settled by the court, and the item was inserted 
in this bill in the other House. Later, however, the chairman 
of the committee and others, as they stated to me, discovered 
Some irregularities about the court adjustment, causing them 
to feel that the appropriation ought to be eliminated until 
there should be further consideration of the matter. So they 
asked us to eliminate it from the bill. In that state of affairs, 
I am not going to object to the amendment going into the bill, 
but I wish to remind the Senator from Nebraska of the facts 
that I haye stated, for the amendment will probably meet 
with the same difficulty in the conference as that to which I 


Without objection, the 


have referred, because those who previously requested that the 
item should be eliminated will be the conferees on the part of 
the House. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment offered by the Senator from Nebraska. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, as I understand the amend- 
ment, it involyes an appropriation for interest, which is sup- 
posed to have been awarded according to a judgment of the 
court. Is that the purport of the amendment? 

Mr. HOWELL. Yes; I understand it provides for interest. 

Mr. WARREN. I wish to send to the desk—— 

Mr. SMOOT. If the Senator will wait for a moment, I ask 
that the amendment may again be stated. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment will be 
again read. 

The amendment was again read. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, the amendment, as I under- 
stand, is to provide for interest. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, if my colieague on the com- 
mittee will allow me, I will send to the desk a report which 
gives the facts in the case. 7 

Mr. SMOOT. Does it cover both the first judgment and the 
second judgment? 

Mr. WARREN. I think so; at least, in some respects. 

Mr. SMOOT. There were two judgments, Mr. President, in 
this case. One was for the amount carried in the amendment. 
Then when the case was appealed to the higher court that 
court reversed the first judgment. The item was passed by 
the other House upon one occasion, and then was defeated 
when the facts of the case were stated to the House Mem- 
bers. If the Senator from Wyoming has the full report on the 
matter, I should like to have it read. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, this claim was formerly more 
than twice as large as it now is. Originally it was for eight 
hundred and some odd thousand dollars, In the meantime por- 
tions of it have been eliminated until it has been cut down, I 
believe, to $374,465.02. I ask the clerk to read from the docu- 
ment which I send to the desk, commencing at the point which 
is marked. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. 
ernment? 

Mr. WARREN. That will probably develop from the read- 
ing which I have asked at the desk. I have not fully read the 
extract. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
directed. 

The Chief Clerk read, as follows: 


The amount of $374,465.02 for a payment to the Omaha Indians 
of Nebraska in accordance with the act of February 9, 1925, is not 
recommended. The Congress by the act of June 22, 1910 (36 Stat. L. 
p. 580), conferred jurisdiction upon the Court of Claims to consider 
and render judgment in all claims, legal and equitable, of the Omaha 
Tribe of Indians against the United States. The Indians under the 
authority of this act filed a suit in the Court of Claims (No. 31002). 
The Court of Claims on April 22, 1918, awarded judgment in favor of 
the Indians in the principal sum of $122,295.31 and interest at 5 per 
cent per annum on the following portions of the judgment: On 
$94,739.54 from June 15, 1854; on $15,068.80 from August 3, 1856; 
and on $3,135.39 from August 11, 1858. The attorney for the Gov- 
ernment subsequently called the attention of the Court of Claims 
to section 1091 of the Revised Statutes—being a part of the act creat- 
ing the Court of Claims—which prohibits that court from allowing 
interest in certain cases, and thereupon the court modified the opinion 
in so far as it related to the payment of interest, The modified 
decision of the Court of Claims rendering judgment in favor of the 
Indians in the sum of $122,295.31 and eliminating any provision for 
interest was rendered on June 10, 1918 (Court of Claims reports, vol. 
53, p. 549). On appeal to the Supreme Court of the United States 
that court affirmed the judgment of the Court of Claims as to the 
disallowance of interest and affirmed the allowance of the principal 
of $122,295.31, with the exception of the sum of $4,560, which had 
been awarded the Indians for horses killed, leaving the net amount of 
the judgment affirmed by the Supreme Court at $117,735.31. This 
sum was certified to Congress and appropriated in the deficiency act 
approved March 1, 1921. Congress on February 9, 1925, enacted a 
law authorizing the appropriation of $574,465.02, a sum representing 
interest at 5 per cent per annum on the principal sums found due 
the Omaha Indians under the decision of the Court of Claims of 
April 22, 1918. This was the decision of the Court of Claims which 
allowed the $122,295.31 and interest at 5 per cent, and which was 
recalled or modified by the court so as to eliminate interest, and was 
superseded by the judgment rendered by the Court of Claims on 
June 10, 1918, wherein it allowed the sum of $122,295.31, without 
interest. This judgment of June 10, 1918, was the judgment affirmed, 


Is there a judgment against the Gov- 


The clerk will read as 
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except as to the $4,560, by the Supreme Court on June 1, 1920. (U. 8. 
Repts., vol. 253, p. 275), and payment for which has been made in 
the sum of $117,735.81. The committee is of the opinion that the 
appropriation of $374,465.02 should not be made, It has not been the 
genera! practice of the United States to pay Interest on judgments 
of this character in favor of the Indians. If this should be done now, 
it would create a precedent for future action, which would possibly run 
into many millions of dollars as well as establish a precedent for the 
passage of special bills of the same character as this for the payment 
of interest on judgments which have been rendered in the past in favor 
of Indian claimants, and upon which no interest has been allowed by 
the Court of Claims or paid by Congress. 


Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I shall have to make the point 
of order against the amendment that it is not estimated for 
and not reported by a committee. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The point of order is sus- 
tained. 

Mr. WILLIS and Mr. HOWELL addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President, I desire to make an inquiry 
of the Senator from Wyoming. The Senator will recall that 
yesterday the Senate passed Senate Joint Resolution 190 pro- 
viding for representation of the United States at the Pan- 
American Congress of Highways, to be held at Buenos Aires 
during the coming year. That bill which passed the Senate 
has not as yet passed the House, but I am advised, rather 
authoritatively I think, that it will pass the House. Now, I 
inquire of the Senator whether in case the bill does pass there 
will be further opportunity to secure consideration of the 
appropriation by his committee? 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, a bill should pass both 
Houses and then should have the scrutiny of the Committee on 
Appropriations, if not also of the Budget Bureau, before pro- 
vision should be made for it on an appropriation bill. With 
the uncertainty as to what may happen in the House, I feel 
that I should have to make a point of order if an amendment 
covering the matter should be offered. At one time, under our 
rule, the fact that it had passed the Senate would perhaps 
make it in order on the bill, but the rule Was changed here two 
or three years ago. 

Mr. WILLIS. If it shall pass the House, I shall take the 
matter up later with the Senator. 

Mr. WARREN. Very well. 

Mr. FLETCHER, Mr. President, I offer the amendment 
which I send to the desk, to come in on page 72, after line 16. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Florida 
offers the amendment which will be stated. 

The READING CLERK. On page 72, after line 16, it is proposed 
to insért the following: 


That in carrying into effect the provisions of existing legislation 
authorizing the acquisition of land for sites or enlargements thereof, 
and the erection, enlargement, extension, and remodeling of public 
buildings in the several cities enumerated in Senate Document No. 28, 
Sixty-eighth Congress, first session, the Secretary of the Treasury is 
hereby authorized to disregard the limit of cost fixed by Congress for 
each project, and to enter into contracts for all or so many of the 
buildings heretofore authorized to be constructed, but not yet under 
contract, as may be possible within the total additional sum of 
$7,900,000, 


Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, I very well know the cir- 
cumstances alluded to. Some 12 or 18 years ago a large num- 
ber, perhaps a hundred, more or less, of public buildings were 
authorized, and from time to time the necessary amounts 
were appropriated according to the original estimates of 
cost. The war stopped the work on many of those buildings, 
and it now requires something over $7,000,000 to complete 
them, and to liberate other funds that are now tied up in 
the Treasury, so that post-office buildings may be put under 
cover in a number of places, some of which business is almost 
being carried on in tents and out of doors. I have no objec- 
“tion to the amendment if the amount may be cut down to 
the $7,900,000 provided in the first paragraph. I wish I might 
accept the whole, but I am not permitted to do so. 

Mr. KING, The Senator will raise the point of order against 
it unless it shall be “eut down,“ to use his expression. 

Mr. WARREN. I can not recommend at this time under 
the circumstances any more than the $7 900,000. 

Mr. McKHLLAR, The amendment is not subject to a point 
of order. 

Mr. WARREN. There may be a question about that. It is 
estimated for, of course, and came here before our rules were 
changed, However, shall not make any point af order against 
the amendment. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is upon agree- 
ing to the amendment. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I should like to inquire of the 
Senator whether the suggestion made by the Senator from 
Wyoming has been accepted by the Senator from Florida? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. What was the suggestion? 

Mr. KING. That it be cut down, to use the Senator's ex- 
pression. 

Mr. WARREN. To take the first item rather than the rest. 

ya FLETCHER. In order words, to eliminate sections 2 
and 3, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. So that the amendment 
would end on line 4. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Eliminating sections 2 and 3. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Florida modify his amendment accordingly? ; 

Mr. FLETCHER. In the circumstances, Mr. President, I 
feel that perhaps I shall have to do that. I do not like to do it. 

Mr. WARREN. I will say to the Senator that I am more 
interested, perhaps, in the other part of the amendment; but I 
feel that that is further than we need to go because of op- 
position which I can not, I fear, overcome. This other sum 
first mentioned, is for sheltering and putting under cover the 
mail matter of the United States in certain places. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. As the Chair understands, 
the Senator from Florida modifies his amendment. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I modify the amendment. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agree- 
ing to the amendment as modified. 

The amendment as modified was agreed to. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I ask the Senator from Florida 
whether it is clear that it is intended to restrict the appro- 
priation carried by this amendment to buildings which have 
heretofore been authorized? 

Mr. FLETCHER, It ought to be. This merely supplements 
appropriations already authorized, but which are found in- 
suficient to complete the buildings, which in some instances 
have been actually begun. 

Mr. KING. May I inquire of the Senator, further, whether 
under a proper interpretation of the language of this amend- 
ment it would permit the Treasury Department to increase the 
expenditure to any sum they might conceive necessary for the 
completion of the buildings according to the designs and plans 
which they might determine upon? In other words, is there 
any limitation, except their caprice, as to the price of the 
buildings? 

Mr. FLETCHER. I will say to the Senator that this amount 
is based upon a statement from the department which shows 
that they will simplify some of the types already projected in 
order to complete them within this figure. 

Mr. KING. They can not incur unlimited obligations? 

Mr. FLETCHER. No, indeed; they are limited. 

Mr. BRUCE. Mr. President, I should like to offer an amend- 
ment to the pending bill. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Maryland 
offers an amendment, which will be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 76, after line 7, it is proposed to 
insert: 


The sum of $50,000, or so much thereof as may be necessary, is 
hereby appropriated out of the proceeds derlved from the sale of the 
temporary buildings and their contents at Fort McHenry, Md., to be 
expended by the Secretary of War in the restoration of said Fort 
McHenry reservation, and for other purposes, consistent with the Fort 
McHenry act passed at this session of Congress. 


Mr. WARREN. May I ask the Senator what is the amount 
carried by his amendment? 

Mr. BRUCE. Fifty thousand dollars, but it is to come out of 
the proceeds of the sale of the old material. 

Mr. WARREN. I understand. It is necessary to have that 
amount, is it? 

Mr. BRUCE. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WARREN. I shall not object. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore, The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment offered by the Senator from Maryland. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, I have here an 
amendment that is urged by the Secretary of the Interior, 
which the chairman of the committee referred to me, and 
which would have been presented te the Senate by the junior 
Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. Lenroor] if he had not been 
necessarily called from the Chamber. So I offer, on page 37, 
after line 21, the amendment which I send to the desk. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment will be 
stated. 
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The Cuier CLEnk. On page 36, after line 21, it is proposed 
to insert: 

For the accomplishment of the purposes of the act of March 28, 
1908 (35 Stat. L. p. 51), the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is 
hereby, authorized to expend not to exceed $300,000 of the funds in 
the Treasury of the United States to the credit of the Menominee 
Tribe of Indians to rebuild the sawmill and its appurtenances at 
Neopit, Wis., which were destroyed by fire on October 5, 1924. 


Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, I understand this amend- 
ment is offered as a result of a fire that consumed the build- 
ings, 

Mr. JONES of Washington. The fire consumed a good part 
of the mill on the reservation. 

Mr. WARREN. And what is the amount? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Not exceeding $300,000. It 
comes out of the tribal funds, 

Mr. KING. It does not state that. 

Mr. WARREN. For schools, or for a sawmill? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. For a sawmill. The act that 
is referred to, but the title of which is not given, is entitled: 


An act to authorize the cutting of timber, the manufacture and 
sale of lumber, and the preservation of the forests of the Menominee 
Indian Reservation in the State of Wisconsin. 


Mr. WARREN. I have no objection. It is to come from 
the Indian funds, and, as I understand, is for the reconstruc- 
tion of buildings heretofore constructed, 

Mr. KING, Mr. President, I do not see how it is possible 
for a sawmill and its appurtenances to cost that sum, 

Mr. JONES of Washington. The bill authorized the ex- 
penditure of $800,000 to rebuild the sawmill and its appur- 
tenances which had been destroyed by fire. This is quite an 
extensive proposition, as I understand. The commissioner 
says: 


The construction of this sawmill at an early date is very important. 


And here is quite a comprehensive letter sent to the Indian 
Affairs Committee by the Secretary of the Interior, and I 
understand tbat the Indian Affairs Committee reported this 
bill favorably. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agree- 
ing te the amendment offered by the Senator from Wash- 
ington. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, I have one other 
amendment as to which I understand that an estimate has 
come down, or a letter from the Secretary of Commerce, ap- 
proved by the Director of the Budget. It has gone to the 
printer, and so I did not see it; but on page 31, after line 19, 
I move to insert the amendment which I send to the desk. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment will be 
stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. 
posed to insert: 


Hereafter section 3648 of the Revised Statutes shall not apply to 
advance payments for rent of offices in foreign countries by the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestie Commerce. 


Mr. JONES of Washington. That section says this: 
No advance of public money shall be made in any case whatever, 


The Secretary says that it is absolutely necessary to pay 
some rent in advance over there, and this is to cover that 
situation. 

Mr. SMOOT. It is the custom. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agree- 
ing to the amendment offered by the Senator from Wash- 
ington. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. PHIPPS. Mr. President, I desire to offer an amend- 
ment which is substantially Senate bill 2917, introduced by 
the Senator from Nevada [Mr. Pirrman], which passed the 
Senate on May 26 of last year, and which has had the ap- 
proval of the Committee on Banking and Currency of the 
House. I offer the amendment to be inserted at the proper 
place In the bill. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Colorado 
offers an amendment which will be stated. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 

That the Secretary of the Treasury is hereby directed, in com- 
pliance with the requirements of the act entitled “An act to conserve 
the gold supply of the United States; to permit the settlement in 
silver of trade balances adverse to the United States; to provide silver 
for subsidiary coinage and for commercial use, to assist foreign gov- 
ernments at war with the enemies of the United States; and for the 


On page 31, after line 19, it is pro- 
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above purposes to stabilize the price and encourage the production 
of silver,” approved April 28, 1918, and commonly known as the Pitt- 
man Act, to instruct the Director of the Mint to purchase in the 
United States of the product of mines situate in the United 
States, and of reduction works so located, 14,589,730.18 ounces 
of fine silver in accordance with those certain allocations of silver 
and silver dollars to the Director of the Mint for subsidiary coinage 
by the Secretary on September 7, 1918, November 28, 1919, October 
18, 1920, November 6, 1920, and December 18, 1920, and the orders 
to purchase the said silver contained in said allocations and each of 
them, respectively, at and for the sum of $1 per ounce, and the same, 
together with all other silver bullion purchased under the said Pitt- 
man Act, shall be coined into standard silver dollars; 

That, except as to the purchases herein provided for, and the retire- 
ment of Federal reserve bank notes therein directed, the said act 
approved April 23, 1918, and known as the Pittman Act is hereby 
repealed, 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is upon agree- 
ing to the amendment offered by the Senator from Colorado. 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. President, I believe the Senator from 
Colorado is aware of the fact that this amendment is subject 
to a point of order; that it is new legislation. I have not 
wanted to make the point of order, for personal reasons; 
and yet, Mr. President, I think the Senate ought to understand 
before it adopts this amendment in a perfectly perfunctory 
way that it is the opinion of the Treasury Department, in 
which I concur, that it practically means a gift from the 
United States Treasury of $5,000,000 to the silver interests of 
this country. 

Mr. COUZENS. Mr. President, I raise the point of order 
if that is the case. 

Mr, PHIPPS. Mr. President, will the Senator withhold that 
point of order while I make a statement in regard to the 
amendment? 

Mr. COUZENS. I withhold it. 

Mr. PHIPPS. If a point of order is made, I do not propose 
to consume the time of the Senate by discussing the merits of 
the matter; but the bill which is embodied in this amendment 
was considered jn committee by the Senate Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency, I was honored by serving on a subcommittee 
and wrote the report on the bill, which was a favorable one, 
and the bill passed the Senate. Since that time the Committee 
on Banking and Currency of the Honse has considered the 
measure and has concurred in the action of the Senate and has 
favorably reported the bill. 

My purpose in offering the amendment at this time is to give 
the House an opportunity to say whether or not it will concur 
in the yiew of the Senate in haying adopted this measure. On 
account of the legislative condition in the House, as we are well 
aware, it has not been possible to get the bill up for considera- 
tion under a special rule in the closing days of the session; and 
I feel that the Senate should be willing to allow the measure to 
go to conference, so that the House may have an opportunity 
to express its will with regard to it. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President, I am not going to take up 
the time of the Senate; but I was the author of this bill. I 
realize that there is a difference of opinion on the bill, but I 
do think that the Senator from Michigan should allow the mat- 
ter to be debated in the House. There were hearings before the 
Committee on Banking and Currency of the Senate on this 
matter, and the committee unanimously found that it was the 
undoubted duty of the Treasury Department to make these 
purchases. The bill went to the House; and in the House Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency, of which Mr. MCFADDEN was 
chairman, they had hearings again, and the House committee 
has also unanimously reported. 

If the Senator will let me read what the House committee 
has to say on the matter, it is very brief. Here is what it 
SAYS: 


The Pittman Act having been passed in good faith, your committee 


deems it unwise to breach that faith by a refusal to carry it out, or 


to allow the Comptroller General of the United States to set aside a 
solemn act of Congress because, in his judgment, it is expedient to 
do s50. 


That, in brief, is the language of the House committee. 

Mr. COUZENS. Mr. President, I should like to ask the Sen- 
ator if the Treasury Department recommends the passage of 
this bill? 

Mr. PITTMAN. No; I will say to the Senator that the 
Treasury Department did not believe that it was mandatory 
upon them to make these purchases. The Committee on 
Banking and Currency was unanimous that it was manda- 
tory. The Treasury Department took the same ground be- 
fore the Committee on Banking and Currency of the House, 
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that it was discretionary as to whether they should make these 
purchases, The Committee on Banking and Currency of the 
House stated that in their opinion it was mandatory. There 
is just that difference of opinion. That is all it amounts to. 

Let me say that it is true, as the Senator from Virginia [Mr. 
Grass] says, that if this bill is passed it will cost the Govern- 
ment about $5,000,000 more to obtain the silver under the act 
than it would outside of the act; but, mind you, at the time 
the Pittman Act was passed the Treasury Department asked 
that there be put in the act authority to use these standard 
silver dollars not only to meet the emergency in India but also 
for subsidiary coins. There was a tremendous demand for 
subsidiary coins, and at the time that they allocated these 
standard silver dollars to be made into dimes and halves and 
quarters if they had gone into the public market to buy that 
silver they would have had to pay all the way from $1.10 to 
$1.30 an ounce for it; but they used these standard silver 
dollars at $1, with the understanding that they should replace 
them at $1. 

Now, mind you, if this proyision had never been placed in 
the bill by the Treasury Department, the miner would have 
sold his silyer at as high as $1.30 an ounce; but, as the market 
was taken away from him by the use of these standard silver 
dollars, he lost that sale. There was an understanding in the 
bill, however, that these allocations of standard silver dollars 
to the mint should be treated as a sale, just like the sale to 
Great Britain, and that immediately upon the allocation—not 
in the future—the Secretary of the Treasury should issue an 
order directing the Director of the Mint to buy silver of 
American production to the extent of an equal number of 
ounces, at a dollar an ounce, to replace this silver. That is all 
there was to it. 

Mr. PHIPPS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. PITTMAN. I yield. 

Mr. PHIPPS. I want to ask the Senator if it is not the fact 
that the bill in its present form authorizes and directs the 
Secretary of the Treasury to coin into silver dollars the silver 
that would be purchased under the provisions of his bill—Senate 
bill 2917—and if, carrying that instruction into effect, the Gov- 

ernment would not gain the seigniorage, which would amount to 
about 29 cents an ounce, or about $4,200,000, as against a pos- 
sible difference of $5,000,000 as between the $1 an ounce and the 
present market value of silver? 

Mr. PITTMAN. So the committee of the House reports, and 
I assume they have estimated it. 

Mr. COUZENS. Mr. President, I will have to insist on the 
point of order. There has been no discussion of this for over 
a year. We have been here three months and this bill has not 
been taken up, and to tack this to an appropriation bill at the 
last minute I think is very bad business. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

1 85 PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will call the 
roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Sena- 
tors answered to their names: 


Ashurst Fernald King Sheppard 
Ball Ferris Ladd Shipstead 
a Less McKellar Shortridge 
Bingham Fletcher McKinley Simmons 
Borah Frazier MeNa Smith 
Brookhart George Mayfield Smoot 
Broussard Gerry Metcalf Spencer 
Bruce Glass Moses Stephens 
Bursum Gooding Norbeck Sterling 
Butler Hale Norris Swanson 
Cameron Hiarreld Oddie Trammell 
Capper Harris Overman Underwood 
Caraway Harrison Owen Wadsworth 
Copeland Heflin Pepper Walsh, Mass. 
Couzens Howell Phipps Walsh, Mont, 
Cummins Johnson, Calif. Pittman Warren 
Curtis Johnson, Minn. Ralston Watson 
Dial Jones, N. Mex. Ransdell Weller 
Dill Jones, Wash. Reed, Mo, Wheeler 
Edge Kendrick Reed, Pa. Willis 
Ernst Keyes Robinson 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Eighty-three Senators have 
answered to the roll call. There is a quorum present. 

Mr. PHIPPS. A parliamentary inguiry. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator will state his 
inquiry. 

Mr. PHIPPS. I desire to know whether the point of order 
made by the- Senator from Michigan was ruled upon, or insisted 
upon, or what the status is. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The point of order made by 
the Senator from Michigan, as the Chair understands it, is 
that this provision is general legislation. 

Mr. COUZENS. That is correct. 
ee PRISIDENT pro tempore. The point of order is sus- 
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SENATOR FROM ILLINOIS 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore presented the credentials of 
CHARLES S. DENEEN, appointed a Senator from the State of 
IIlinois for the unexpired term ending March 3, 1925, occa- 
sioned by the death of the late Senator MEDILL McCormick, 
which were read and ordered to be placed on file, as follows: 


STATE OF ILLINOIS, 
EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENT, 


Whereas a vacancy now exists in the office of United States Senator 
from the State of Illinois, by reason of the death on February 25, A. D. 
1925, of the Hon. MEDILL MCCORMICK ; and 

Whereas it is in the public interest that the State of Illinois be 
fully and adequately represented in the Senate of the United States: 
Now therefore 

I, Len Small, Governor of Illinois, in accordance with the provisions 
of the Constitution of the United States of America, and by virtue of 
the authority in me vested by the statutes of the State of Illinois, 
do hereby and by these presents appoint CHARLES S. DENEEN, of the 
County of Cook, State of Illinois, to be United States Senator from the 
State of Illinois in the Sixty-eighth Congress of the United States of 
America, to have and to hold the said office, with all the rights and 
emoluments thereto legally pertaining, until the 4th day of March, 
A. D. 1925. 

In witness whereof, I have hereunto set my hand and caused the 
great seal of the State of Illinois to be affixed. 

Done at the capitol, in the city of Springfield, this 26th day of 
February, in the year of our Lord 1925, and of the State of Illinois 
the one hundred and seventh. 5 

[SEAL.] i LEN SMALL. 

By the governor: z 

Lovis L. EMMERSON, 
Secretary of State. 


Mr. McKINLEY. Mr. President, Senator DENEEN is present 
and I ask that he be now sworn in. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator appointed will 
come to the desk and receive the oath of office. 

Mr. DENEEN was escorted to the Vice President's desk by Mr. 
McKintey and, the oath prescribed by law having been ad- 
ministered to him, he took his seat in the Senate. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. Halti- 
gan, one of its clerks, announced that the House had passed the 
following bills and joint resolution, in which it requested the 
concurrence of the Senate: 

H. R. 4507. An act to amend an act for the appointment of an 
additional circuit court judge for the fourth judicial circuit, 
for the appointment of additional district judges for certain 
districts, providing for an annual conference of certain judges, 
and for other purposes, approved September 14, 1922; 

H. R. 8236. An act for the relief of the Government of 
Canada ; 

H. J. Res. 347. Joint resolution providing for an investigation 
of the official conduct of George W. English, district judge for 
the eastern district of Illinois; 

H. R. 12262, An act for the relief of certain enlisted men of 
the Coast Guard; and 

H. R. 12334. An act to amend the act entitled “An act to pro- 
vide for the classification of civilian positions within the Dis- 
trict of Columbia and in the field services,“ approved March 4, 
1923, and the act amendatory thereof and supplementary 
thereto. 

The message also announced that the House had passed the 
joint resolution (S. J. Res. 189) authorizing the enlargement of 
the Federal Veterans’ Hospital at Muskegee, Okla., by the pur- 
chase of an adjoining city hospital and authorizing the appro- 
priation of $150,000 for that purpose, with an amendment, in 
which it requested the concurrence of the Senate. 


ENROLLED BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS SIGNED 


The message further announced that the Speaker had aftixed 
his signature to the following enrolled bills and joint resolu- 
tions, and they were thereupon signed by the President pro 
tempore: 

H. R. 1415. An act for the relief of Josiah Frederick Dose; 

H. R. 1539. An act for the relief of Caleb Aber; 

H. R. 1569. An act for the relief of Andrew A. Gieriet; 

H. R. 2016. An act for the relief of William M. Phillipson; 

H. R. 2905. An act to authorize an exchange of lands with 
Ed Johnson, of Eagle, Colo.; 

II. R. 3842. An act to provide for terms of the United States 
district court at Denton, Md. ; 

H. R. 4148. An act to modify and amend the mining laws in 
their application to the Territory of Alaska, and for other 


purposes ; 
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H. R. 4913. An act to pay to Jere Austill fees earned as 
United States commissioner ; 

H. R. 5660. An act for the relief of Charles Spencer; 

H. R. 5759. An act for the relief of James F. Abbott; 

H. R. 5786. An act for the relief of Roberta H. Leigh and 
Laura H. Pettit; 

H. R. 6044. An act authorizing the Secretary of the Interior 
to sell and patent certain lands to Lizzie M. Nickey, a resident 
of De Soto Parish, La.; 

H. R. 6048. An act authorizing the Secretary of the Interior 
to sell and patent certain lands to Flora Horton, a resident of 
De Soto Parish, La.; 

H. R. 6095. An act to authorize the Secretary of War to sell 
real property, to wit, a portion of the Fort Revere Reservation 
at Hull, Mass.; 

H. R. 6268. An act for the relief of Francis M. Atherton; 

H. R. 6710. An act to authorize the Secretary of the Interior 
to lease certain lands; 

H. R. 7118. An act for the relief of the Mechanics & Metals 
National Bank, successor to the New York Produce Exchange 
Bank; 

H. R.7679. An act for the relief of Lars O. Elstad and his 
assigns and the exchange of certain lands owned by the North- 
ern Pacific Railway Co.; 

II. R. 8037. An act for the relief of the Mallory Steam- 


ship Co.; 

H. R. 8072. An aet for the relief of Emma Zembsch; $ 

H. R.8294. An act for the relief of Edward B. Sappington; - 

H. R. 8297. An act for the relief of the Canadian Pacifie 
Railway Co.; 

H. R. 9027. An act authorizing the Secretary of the Interior 
to sell and patent to William G. Johnson certain lands in 
Louisiana ; 

H. R. 9062. An act conferring jurisdiction upon the Court of 
Claims to hear, examine, adjudicate, and enter judgment in 
any and all claims, of whatever nature, which the Kansas or 
Kaw Tribe of Indians may have, or claim to have, against the 
United States, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 9435. An act to provide for commitments to, mainte- 
nance in, and discharges from the District Training School, 
and for other purposes; 

H. R. 9825. An act to extend the time for the construction of 
a bridge across Pearl River at approximately 1½ miles north 
of Georgetown, in the State of Mississippi; 

H. R. 10277. An act to extend the time for the construction 
of a bridge across Humphreys Creek at or near the city of 
Sparrows Point, Md.; 

H. R. 10347. An act for the relief of Robert B. Sanford; 

H. R. 10472. An act to provide for restoration of the Old 
Fort Vancouver Stockade; 

H. R. 10592. An act to amend an act entitled “An act author- 
izing extensions of time for the payment of purchase money 
due under certain homestead entries and Government-land 
purchases. within the former Cheyenne River and Standing 
Rock Indian Reservations, N. Dak. and S. Dak.; 

H. R. 11077. An act authorizing the issuance of patents to 
the State of South Dakota for park purposes of certain lands 
within the Custer State Park, now claimed under the United 
States general mining laws, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 11210. An act to grant certain publie lands to the State 
of Washington for park and other purposes; 

H. R. 11355. An act authorizing the Secretary of War to 
convey by revocable lease to the city of Springfield, Mass., a 
certain parcel of land within the Springfield Military Armory 
Reservation, Mass.: 

H. R. 11358. An act to authorize the Secretary of the Inte- 
rior to cancel restricted fee patents covering lands on the 
Winnebego Indian Reservation and to issue trust patents in 
lieu thereof; 

H. R. 11360. An act to provide for the permanent withdrawal 
of a certain 40-acre tract of public land in New Mexico for the 
use and benefit of the Navajo Indians; 

H. R. 11361. An act to provide for exchanges of Government 
and privately owned lands in the additions to the Navajo 
Indian Reservation, Ariz., by Executive orders of January 8, 
1900, and Noyember 14, 1901; 

H. R. 11362. An act to authorize an appropriation for the 
purchase of certain lots in the town of Cedar City, Utah, for 
ae use and benefit of a small band of Piute Indians located 

ereon ; 

H. R. 11410. An act to extend the time for the exchange of 
Government lands for privately owned lands in the Territory 
of Hawaii; 

H. R. 11644. An act granting certain public lands to the city 
of Phoenix, Ariz., for municipal park and other purposes; 


H. R. 11701. An act to amend an act entitled “An act to 
regulate steam engineering in the District of Columbia," ap- 
proved February 28, 1887; 

H. R. 11726. An act to authorize the creation of a national 
memorial in the Harney National Forest; 

H. R. 11886. An act to amend section 7 of an act entitled 
“An act to enable any State to cooperate with any other State 
or States, or with the United States, for the protection of the 
watersheds of navigable streams, and to appoint a commission 
for the acquisition of lands for the purpose of conserving the 
navigability of navigable rivers,” approved March 1, 1911 (36 
Stat. L. p. 961) ; 

H. R. 11953. An aet granting the consent of Congress for the 
construction of a bridge across the Grand Calumet River on 
the north and south center line of section 33, township 37 
north, and range 9 west of the second principal meridian, in 
Lake County, Ind., where said river is crossed by what is 
known as Kennedy Avenue; 

H. R. 11954. An act granting the consent of Congress for the 
construction of a bridge across the Grand Calumet River at 
Gary, Ind.; 

II. R. 11977. An aet to extend the time for the commence- 
ment and completion of the bridge of the American Niagara 
Railroad Corporation across the Niagara River in the State 
of New York; 

H. R. 12086. An act to authorize the transfer of the United 
States Weather Bureau site and buildings at East Lansing, 
Mich., to the State of Michigan in exchange for another 
Weather Bureau site on the grounds of the Michigan State 
Board of Agriculture and other considerations; 

H. R. 12001. An act to provide for the elimination of Lamond 
grade crossing in the District of Columbia, and for the exten- 
sion of Van Buren Street; 

H. J. Res. 115. Joint resolution approving the action of the 
Secretary of War in directing the issuance of quartermaster 
stores for the relief of sufferers from the cyclone at Lagrange 
and West Point, Ga., and vicinity, March, 1920; and 

H. J. Res. 318. Joint resolution establishing a ‘commission for 
the participation of the United States in the observance of the 
one hundred and fiftieth anniversary of the Battle of Bunker 
Hill, authorizing an appropriation to be utilized in connection 
with such obseryance, and for other purposes. 


HOUSE BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION REFERRED 


The following bills and joint resolution were seyerally read 
twice by title and referred as indicated below : 

H. R. 4507. An act to amend an act for the appointment of an 
additional circuit court judge for the fourth judicial circuit, 
for the appointment of additional district judges for certain 
districts, providing for an annnal conference of certain judges, 
and for other purposes, approved September 14, 1922; and 

H. J. Res. 347. Joint resolution providing for an investiga- 
tion of the offieial eonduct of George W. English, district judge 
for the eastern district of Illinois; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H. R. 8236. An act for the relief of the Government of Can- 
ada; to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

H. R. 12334. An act to amend the act entitled “An act to 
provide for the classification of civilian positions within the 
District of Columbia and in the field services,” approved March 
4, 1923, and the act amendatory thereof and supplementary 
thereto; to the Committee on Civil Service. 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA APPROPRIATIONS—CONFERENCE REPORT 

Mr. PHIPPS. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to be 
allowed to present a conference report on House bill 12033, the 
District appropriation bill, which is a final report; and I shall 
ask for its immediate consideration. 

Mr. WARREN. It is a complete report. 

Mr. PHIPPS. Yes; a complete report. 

The report was read, as follows: 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses on certain amendments of the Senate to the bill 
(H. R. 12033) making appropriations for the government 
of the District of Columbia and other activities chargeable 
in whole or in part against the revenues of such District 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1926, and for other purposes, 
having met, after full and free conference have agreed to 
recommend and do recommend to their respective Houses as 
follows: 

That the Senate recede from its amendment numbered 1. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 


ment of the Senate numbered 46; and agree to the same. 


Amendment numbered 28: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 28, and 
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agree to the same with an amendment, as follows: Restore the 
matter stricken out by said amendment, amended to read as 
follows: “$90,774, including compensation in accordance with 
the classification act of 1923 for two additional judges and such 
other court employees, within the limit of available funds, as the 
court may determine to be necessary, and of said sum 86.530 
shall be available immediately: Provided, That in addition to the 
sums hereinafter appropriated for the expenses of said court 
and for any of said purposes there is further appropriated 
the sum of $22,800, of which $12,600 shall be available im- 
mediately"; and the Senate agree to the same. 

L. C. Pups, 

W. L. Jones, 

L. Herster BAILL, 

CARTER GLASS, 

M. SHEPPARD, 

Managers on the part of the Senate. 


C. R. Davis, 

Frank H. FUNK, 

W. A. AYREs, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


Mr. KING. What does this mean? 

Mr. PHIPPS. It means that the Senate recedes on item 1, 
which had to do with the proportionate contribution by the 
District government and the Federal Government. The House 
figure of $9,000,000 is agreed to. 

Amendment 46 was a proviso instructing the Budget officers 
to set up the bill for the year 1927 on the same basis as that 
of the bill for the year 1926, and on that amendment the House 
receded. 

The other item was a small one, relating to the new court 
justices and other expenditures occasioned by the passage of 
the traffic bill. 

Mr. KING. Will the Senator permit an inquiry? 

Mr. PHIPPS. Certainly. 

Mr. KING. Was there any increase in the number of court 
bailiffs, clerks, and assistant clerks? 

Mr. PHIPPS. The language of the bill, as I recall it, pro- 
vides for two additional judges and such court officials as may 
be necessary. I am not quite sure as to the designation of 
bailiffs. 

Mr. KING. The Senator will recall that in the traffic bill 
which we passed the other day it was provided that there 
should be four additional clerks and four additional bailiffs. 
I was wondering whether any attempt had been made in this 
appropriation bill to nullify the traffic measure with respect to 
the number of employees. 

Mr. PHIPPS. Quite the reverse. Every endeavor was made 
to have the appweopriations contained in this bill and in the 
deficiency bill which we have just acted upon conform exactly 
with the provisions of the traffic measure as agreed to by both 
the House and the Senate. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the conference report. 

The report was agreed to. 


FINES, PENALTIES, FORFEITURES, AND LIABILITIES IN THE POSTAL 
SERVICE 


Mr. STERLING. Mr. President, I report back favorably 
without amendment from the Committee on Post Offices and 
Post Roads the bill (S. 4232) to amend section 409, Revised 
Statutes of the United States, relating to fines, penalties, for- 
feitures, and liabilities in the Postal Service. I ask unanimous 
consent for the present consideration of the bill. It is a short 
measure. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will read the 
bill for information. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the provisions of section 409. Revised Stat- 
utes of the United States, shall extend in all cases now pending or 
which may hereafter arise to balances due to the United States through 
accountability for public moneys under any provision of law in relation 
to the officers, employees, opecations, or business of the Postal Service. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. WARREN. I shall not object if it will take no time, 
but the Senator must remember that we have an appropriation 
bill now before the Senate. 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not intend to object, at least until the 
Senator can make an explanation of the bill. We can hardly 
tell what the effect of it would be by simply hearing it read. 

Mr. STERLING. Section 405 of the Revised Statutes simply 
authorizes the postmaster to adjust 


Mr. ASHURST. I ask that the bill go over until I can have 
an opportunity to examine it. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Objection is made. 
quest may be made later. ; 


SECOND DEFICIENCY APPROPRIATIONS 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 12392) making appropriations to 
supply deficiencies in certain appropriations for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1925, and prior fiscal years, to provide supple- 
mental appropriations for the fiscal years ending June 30, 1925, 
and June 30, 1926, and for other purposes. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I sent to the desk a short time 
ago an amendment which I shall in a few moments propose. 
I ask that the clerk may read the amendment. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment will be read 
as requested. 

The Cuter CLERK. Insert at the proper place in the bill the 
following: 


Section 1. That the following provision contained in H. R. 12101, 
being the legislative appropriation bill, passed and approved February 
—, 1925, reading as foliows: 

“Sec. 4. That section 4 of the legislative, executive, and judicial 
appropriation act, approved February 26, 1907, as amended, is amended 
to read as follows: That on and after March 4, 1925, the compensation 
of the Speaker of the House of Representatives, the Vice President of 
the United States, and the heads of executive departments who are 
members of the President's Cabinet shall be at the rate of $15,000 per 
annum each, and the compensation of Senators, Representatives in Con- 
gress, Delegates from Territories, Resident Commissioner from Porto 
Rico, and Resident Commissioners from the Philippine Islands shall be 
at the rate of $10,000 per annum each.“ 
be, and the same is hereby, repealed, 

Sec, 2. That on and after the passage and approval of this act the 
compensation of the Speaker of the House of Representatives, the Vice 
President of the United States, and the heads of executive departments 
who are members of the President's Cabinet shall be at the rate of 
$12,000 per annum each, and the compensation of Senators, Representa- 
tives in Congress, Delegates from Territories, Resident Commissioner 
from Porto Rico, and Resident Commissioners from the Philippine 
Islands shall be at the rate of $7,500 per annum each, 


Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, before I formally tender the 
amendment I want to say a word in explanation. It is not 
my purpose to go at length into a discussion of the matter 
because it is late and all are impatient. But I do think the 
extraordinary situation that has arisen, being an attempt to 
repeal a law immediately after it has been enacted, requires 
some explanation and discussion, 

Before preparing the amendment and before offering the 
amendment 1 consulted with a number of Senators in the 
body and I found almost without exception the feeling that 
the matter of the change of our salaries had not been sufficiently 
considered at the time it was incorporated in the legislative 
appropriation bill. Some Senatars entertained the idea that 
the raise of salaries could well be justified. Others felt that 
at this time it was inopportune, but whether favorable to the 
raise or unfavorable to it, there was a feeling that the matter 
ought to have further discussion and consideration. After 
consultation I concluded to offer an amendment to the defi- 
ciency appropriation bill which, if adopted, would restore the 
law as it existed prior to the passage of the legislative appro- 
priation bill, should that become a law, as I assume it will in 
all probability. There was some difficulty in drawing the 
amendment for the reason that at that time the bill had not 
been signed and I do not know that it is yet signed. Neverthe- 
less if the amendment is adopted and goes into the deficiency 
appropriation bill, should that bill be-signed the salaries will 
be restored to the provisions of the old law. 

What I desire to urge is this: Undoubtedly the question of 
changing the salaries of the Members of the House and of the 
Senate will come along for consideration and is a matter 
which should come along for consideration, I will assume. But 
I feel that it ought to come as a separate and independent 
measure and ought to be passed, if it is passed, after we have 
had ample time to consider it, and particularly -it ought to be 
considered in connection with other salaries of Government 
officials, -bills for the changing of which are now pending before 
the Congress. We have pending before the committees bills 
changing the salaries of Federal judges, There are other bills 
relating to salaries of Federal officials pending somewhere be- 
fore some of the committees. The entire question of a change 
of salaries or whether or not under present conditions salaries 
are sufficient will undoubtedly come along for consideration. 
But it ought to be considered, it seems to me, in connection with 
the entire subject matter, not only that of raising the salaries 
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of the Members of Congress, but of adjusting the salaries of 


Federal officials, While I feel that none of these salaries, in- 
cluding our own should be raised, yet assuming it is a mat- 
ter that we must consider, we should consider it in the open 
and after full discussion. 

Certainly the Congress would not want to be placed in the 
position of raising the salaries of our Members and disregard- 
ing the claims of other officials for a raise of their salaries. 
Certainly the equitable and open and candid way to deal with 
-the matter is to deal with it in a general salary bill, as it were, 
covering the entire subject matter where salaries are being 
raised or sought to be raised. I think that is the proper 
thing to do, regardless of the merits or demerits of the ques- 
tion of raise, which I do not care to discuss unless it becomes 
absolutely necessary to do so. Regardless of that question 
the salaries ought to be restored, so that they will be as they 
were before an attempt was made to change them, and then 
we may take up the entire subject on the coming in of the next 
Congress for the purpose of dealing with it as a whole. 

The Congress fixes the salaries of its own Members. That 
is an extraordinary privilege, and it ought to be dealt with in 
the most open and candid and deliberate way. We all know 
that there was no discussion of the subject either at the time 
of the passage of the bill or previously. We know there was 
no discussion of it at any time during the late campaign. We 
know the matter had never gone into the public press or before 
the country. I do not think it is a wise program to raise our 
salaries, a matter which is wholly within our own hands, 
and from which there is no appeal, without a full discussion 
and consideration of it. We should never raise our own 
salaries until we have so declared our intention to those who 
send us here. 

That is all I desire to say at this time if we can have the 
matter considered. I trust the Senator in charge of the bill 
will not raise a point of order. It would be most extraor- 
dinary, in view of the condition prevailing at the time of the 
passage of the legislative appropriation bill, if we should re- 
fuse at this time to permit the matter to come before the 
Senate, and I sincerely hope that the Senator from Wyoming 
[Mr. Warren] will not raise the point of order. I offer the 
amendment. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, I do not intend to go into a 
discussion to any great extent, but I will say that the slight 
intimation—I will not say invendo—that there was anything 
about the passage of the bill that was not done properly and 
as we legislate here in other appropriation bills, is entirely and 
utterly wrong. The Senator from Idaho must have been mis- 
informed. 

The chairman of the Committee on Appropriations did not 
inaugurate the movement, It seems that it was brought before 
the Committee on Finance originally. I do not know how long 
it was there. I think I heard there was such a matter there a 
day or two, or perhaps three days, before it was reported. The 
matter was reported favorably from the Committee on Finance 
in the form of a bill and went to the calendar, I think, so that 
it was considered as a bill. It was afterwards referred to the 
Committee on Appropriations. It was considered by the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations. The Committee on Appropriations 
sent the bill to the floor of the Senate with its approval in 
reporting a bill which included it. It was open to everybody, 
including the press, if they wished to see it. It finally was sent 
back to the committee for a change in wording, and again was 
reported to the Senate as an amendment. That is the history 
of it so far as the two committees are concerned. 

On the other hand, as to the bill itself, I reported the legis- 
lative appropriation bill as chairman of the Committee on 
Appropriations, I think on Monday morning; I do not remem- 
ber the exact date, but it was reported on the morning of the 
day before it was called up. I stated at the time I reported it 
that I should take advantage of the first opportunity to secure 
its passage. Furthermore, on the day that it was passed; in 
fact, just before 2 o'clock, my friend the Senator from Maine 
[Mr. Fernavp] stood in front of me, demanding the attention of 
the Chair upon some measure, I think the Cape Cod Canal 
matter; and I immediately appealed to the Chair and pre- 
sented in that demand the privileged question of taking up an 
appropriation bill, stating that I desired to take up an appro- 
priation bill. 

The Chair ruled, and properly so, that my motion was in 
order and the appropriation bill was taken up. That was the 
District of Columbia appropriation bill. In the few remarks 
which I made touching on that bill, I stated plainly and 
clearly that I should ask for an evening session because I 
intended to ask to have the legislative appropriation bill called 
up immediately following the disposition of the District appro- 


priation bill. After a recess from 5 o'clock to 8 o'clock that 
evening we came back, and my colleague, the Senator from 
Colorado [Mr. Puirps], in charge of the District appropriation 
bill, had about concluded with that bill and I was here ready 
to take his place with the legislative appropriation bill. 

At the conclusion of consideration of the District bill I 
called up the legislative appropriation bill and it was passed 
in an entirely regular way. The amendment in question, 
although it could have been incorporated in the bill in the 
first instance, possibly involved a question which often arises 
as to whether it was or was not legislation. That question 
was such that I felt it was better to offer the amendment 
from my place as a committee amendment suggested, and it 
was sent to the desk, read at the desk, and agreed to. 

It has been stated in the newspapers—but their authority 
I can not guarantee here—that we passed the bill in 10 or 12 
or 15 minutes, It was a short bill; it was a bill with few 
amendments, less than 15 amendments altogether, and there 
were probably only twenty-odd or perhaps 30 pages in the bill. 
As a comparison, to show whether there was anything unusual 
about that, I am told that we passed a bill appropriating the 
sum of over $760,000,000, fifty times as large in amount and 
two and a half times as large in the number of pages—that 
is to say, the Treasury and the Post Office Department appro- 
priation bill—in about the same length of time, or perhaps 
three or four minutes longer than it took to pass the legisla- 
tive appropriation bill. 

The fact that some Senators may not have come back after 
the dinner recess certainly was hardly a matter that need to 
be observed so long as there was the usual number of Sena- 
tors present. I see in that nothing that should be raised as 
a question of the manner in which the bill was passed. 

The Senator from Idaho, of course, knows, because his 
knowledge is as great as that of any man present or who 
could be present, that the amendment is not in order. 

As to his observations about the court 

Mr. BORAH. Before the Senator leaves that and goes to 

another point, I hope the Senator will not construe my re- 
| marks as impugning the motives of either the Senator from 
| Wyoming or anyone else. I simply said that the bill passed 
without discussion. 

Mr. WARREN. I merely stated the circumstances. 

Mr. BORAH. I am not impugning anybody’s motives at 
all. I am not going to take up that matter for discussion 
if I can avoid it. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, a number of years ago I 
happened to be chairmun of a subcommittee at the time when 
the first successful effort was made to raise the salaries of 
the President and other Government officers. It was my 
privilege then, or my burden—whichever way it may be con- 
sidered—to have charge of the bill which was brought in here 
providing a salary of $100,000 for the President, $10,000 for 
Members of the House and Senate, and fourteen or fifteen" 
thousand dollars for the Justices of the Supreme Court. On 
the floor of the Senate, Members of the Senate who were 
learned in the law said that we should let the Committee on 
the Judiciary consider the questions affecting judicial salaries. 

It was not thought in some quarters that the committee 
which had charge of that bill had treated the members of the 
judiciary as others thought they should be treated in the fig- 
ures which were suggested in that bill. So the provision affect- 
ing judicial salaries was left out of that bill. Afterwards, 
however, the salaries of district, circuit, aud Supreme Court 
justices were increased, 

At that time, also, we were forced to recede from the figure 
which had been proposed for the salary of the President of 
the United States and to make that salary $75,000 a year, at 
which point it has remained since, and the salaries of Senators 
and Members of the House were made and have likewise re- 
mained at $7,500. 

Of course, the amendment proposed by my friend from Idaho 


came from no standing committee; it had the approval of no 


standing committee. Whether Senators and Representatives 
who want their salaries increased will stand up and vote or 
answer to their names or will vote in the manner usual in con- 
sidering various legislative measures I do not know; but if 
I can judge the sentiment of the country and of the press, if 
the Senate and House after adopting this salary provision in a 
legitimate way, as they have done, shall, as it is said in the 
Army, “turn tail and run to the rear,” then the country ought 
to know it and know it now. In other words, the country ought 
to know whether we are quitters and men without courage. I 
am constrained, Mr. President, to make the point of order 
against the amendment, as it is legislation. 
Mr. MOSES. Mr. President—— 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. WavswortH in the chair). 
Does the Chair understand that the Senator from Wyoming 
has made a point of order against the amendment? 

Mr. WARREN, I make the point of order against the amend- 
ment, but I do not wish to cut off debate, 

Mr. MOSES. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 
Hainpshire desire to discuss the point of order? 

Mr. MOSES. No; the point of order is not debatable, but 

Mr. WARREN. I do not wish to cut off debate. 

Mr. MOSES. I do not understand that the point of order is 
debatable, but an appeal would be debatable, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair is ready to rule. 
The Chair 

Mr. MOSES. Mr. President, before the Chair rules, may I 
be permitted to say in line with what the Senator from Wyo- 
ming [Mr. Warren] has said, that I happened to have been in 
the chair at the time the original ruling us made which 
brought the appropriation bill before the Senate? I alse hap- 
pened to have been in the chair at the time this amendment was 
agreed to. Antecedent to the agreement to the amendment, 
the Senator from Kansas [Mr. Curtis], the majority leader on 
the floor of the Senate, in seeking the unanimous-consent agree- 
ment which brought about the night session, gaye notice that 
at that session it was intended to take up the District of Co- 
lumbia appropriation bill, following which the legislative ap- 
propriation bill would be laid before the Senate. That notice 
was followed to the letter. 

The District appropriation bill was brought before the Sen- 
ate at the night session. It was passed with some degree of 
speed, I will admit, but that was because the Senate was in a 
mood to pass it. The legislative appropriation bill came before 
the Senate and the amendment was offered by the Senator from 
Wyoming [Mr. Warren] in behalf of the committee, The ques- 
tion was stated by the then occupant of the chair, myself, that 
it was an amendment offered by the Senator from Wyoming 
in behalf of the committee.. The amendment was read by the 
reading clerk of the Senate, whose diction can not be misunder- 
stood by any Senater within the hearing of his voice. The 
question was put upon agreeing to the amendment offered by 
_ the Senator from Wyoming in behalf of the committee. There 
was nothing clandestine about the proceeding at any time. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I wish to ask to have inserted 
in the Recogp as a part of my remarks an extract from the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp of February 17, 1925, at page 3957, be- 
ginning with the words “ Legislative appropriations,” down to 
the end of the proceedings on page 3958. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, consent to 
do so is granted. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


LEGISLATIVE APPROPRIATIONS 


Mr. Warren. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent that the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of House bill 12101, belng the legislative 
appropriation bill. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, 
proceeded to consider the bill (H. R. 12101) making appropriations for 
the legislative branch of the Government for the fiscal year ending June 
80, 1926, and for other purposes, which had been reported from the 
Committee on Appropriations with amendments. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, it is not a very long bill and there are 
but few amendments to it. I will ask that the formal reading of the 
bill may be dispensed with and that it be read for amendments, the 
committee amendments to be first considered. 

The Presipine Orricur. Is there objection? The Chair hears none. 
The Secretary will state the first amendment. 

The first amendment of the committee was, under the heading “ Sen- 
ate, office of the Secretary,” on page 2, line 15, before the words 
“financial clerk,” to strike out “reading clerk, $4,500," and insert 
“chief clerk, who shall perform the duties of reading clerk, $4,500"; 
in the same line, before the word “clerk,” where it occurs the second 
time, to strike out “ chief and insert“ principal“; and in line 17, be- 
fore the word "clerk," where it occurs the second time, to strike out 
“principal” and insert legislative,” so as to read: 

“Salaries: Secretary of the Senate, including compensation as dis- 
bursing officer of salaries of Senators and of contingent fund of the 
Senate, $6,500; assistant secretary, Henry M. Rose, $5,500; chief clerk, 
who shall perform the duties of reading clerk, $4,500; financial clerk, 
$4,500; principal clerk, $3,420; assistant financial clerk, $3,600; 
minute and Journal clerk, $3,600; legislative clerk, $3,150, ete.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. Wannnx. On behalf of the committee, I offer the amendment 
which I send to the desk to come in on page 6. 


The Presipine OFFICER. The amendment will be stated. 

The READING CLERK. On page 5, line 18, after the numeral “ $2,590,” 
it is proposed to insert “assistant clerk, $1,940," and on page 6, line 
10, to correct the total by striking out “$368,170” and inserting 
“ $370,110.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Appropriations was, under 
the subhead Clerical assistance to Senators,“ on page 6, line 22, after 
the figures “$106,400” to strike out “in all, $601,300" and insert 
“messenger, $1,520; in all, $602,820,” so as to read: 

“Seventy additional clerks at $1,520 each, one for each Senator hav- 
ing no more than one clerk and two assistant clerks for bimself or for 
the committee of which he is chairman, $106,400 ; messenger, $1,520; in 
all, $602,820.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “ Contingent expenses 
of the Senate,” on page 9, line 7, to increase the appropriation for rent 
of warehouse for storage of public documents from $1,800 to $2,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “ Capitol Building and 
Grounds,” on page 23, after line 18, to insert: 

„For surgical treatment of trees on the Capitol Grounds, $5,000.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment, was on page 24, after line 2, to insert: 

“For extension and changing of electric wiring of the attic floor to 
provide necessary electric lighting for the storage rooms, $1,000; for 
concrete floor for the attic story, $15,750; for new revolving door for 
ground floor, southwest corner, Senate Office Building, $1,750; in all 
818.500.“ 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 27, line 12, after the figures 
“ $745,000," to insert “and authority is hereby given to enter into a 
contract or contracts or otherwise incur obligations not in excess of 
this sum,“ so as to make the paragraph read: 

“Toward the construction of new bookstacks in the northeast court 
of the Library of Congress, $345,000: Provided, That the total cost of 
such stacks shall not exceed $745,000 and authority is hereby given to 
enter into a contract or contracts or otherwise incur obligations not in 
excess of this sum.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “ Library Building,” 
on page 31, line 19, to reduce the appropriation for salaries, for the 
administrative assistant and disbursing officer and other personal 
services In accordance with “the classification act of 1923,“ from 
$106,498 to $104,398. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, I desire to offer an amendment which 
has been considered by the Committee on Finance and reported favor- 
ably by them and which also has been considered by the Committee on 
Appropriations. I send the amendment to the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be stated. 

The Reapinc CLERK. On page 39, after line 9, it is proposed to in- 
sert the following: 

“Sec. 4. That section 4 of the legislative, executive, and judicial ap- 
propriation act, approved February 26, 1907, as amended, is amended 
to read as follows: 

„That on and after March 4, 1925, the compensation of the Speaker 
of the House of Representatives, the Vice President of the United 
States, and the heads of executive departments who are members of 
the President's Cabinet shall be at the rate of $15,000 per annmn 
each, and the compensation of Senators, Representatives in Congress, 
Delegates from Territories, Resident Commisstoner from Porto Rico, 
and Resident Commissioners from the Philippine Istands shall be at 
the rate of $10,000 per annum each.’” 

The Preswwinc OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Wyoming in behalf of the committee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill Is stin before the Senate as in 
Committee of the Whole and open to amendment. 

Mr. Smoot. Mr. President, I send an amendment to the desk. 

The Presipine Orricer. The amendment will be stated. 

The Reaping CLERK. On page 22, it is proposed to strike out linea 
1 to 3, inclusive, and to insert in lieu thereof the following: 

1924, $45,000, of which $25,000 shall be disbursed by the Secretary 
of the Senate and $20,000 by the Clerk of the House of Representatives, 

The PRESIDING Orricer. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Utah. 

The amendment was agreed to. 8 

The Prestpine OFFICER. The Chair will ask the Senator from Wyo- 
ming if there are further committee amendments? 

Mr. Waaakx. That is the end of the committee amendments. 

Mr. Warsox. I offer the amendment which I send to the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be stated. 
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The READING CLERK. On page 7, in lines 8, 9, and 10, it is proposed 
to strike out “upholsterer and locksmith, $1,770; cabinetmaker, 
$1,520; three carpenters, at $1,390 each“; and to insert in Heu thereof 
“foreman cabinetmaker, $2,400; upholsterer, $2,100; locksmith, hard- 
wood finisher, and carpenter, at $2,100 each.” 

Mr. Warren. Mr. President, the amendment would open up a matter 
that it is not the intention of the committee to open in connection with 
this bill, 1 know the case very well, and it is a case which I expect to 
bring to the attention of the House committee in the next appropria- 
tion bill—the deficiency bill. However, the salary classifications were 
made in agreement between this body and the House of Representatives, 
and the salaries provided what might be called statutory salaries. 
There are three or four amendments of a similar kind, One, I under- 
stand, is to be offered by the Senator on my right [Mr. Epox]. I 
shall be glad to present that when the proper occasion comes; but I 
can not consent to such amendments going on the pending bill, be- 
cause they open up in a measure the understanding which the committee 
had with the committee on the House side as to this line of salaries. 

Mr. Watson, Very well, with that understanding I am quite content 
to let the matter rest. 

Mr. Warren. It would have to go to the House in any event, being 
an amendment; but I may say that the other body has not added a 
single amendment of that kind to the entire bill. 

Mr. Watson. Mr. President, I have no desire, as the Senator knows, 
to break into the regular order of things, The employees covered by 
the amendment I bave submitted are wonderfully well qualified and 
render excellent service, but are underpaid. However, with the under- 
standing that the Senator will call the matter to the attention of the 
House next time I am quite content. 

Mr. WARREN. I shall certainly do so. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Chair understand the Senator from 
Indiana to withdraw his amendment? 

Mr. Watson, No. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Then does the Senator consent to its being 
disagreed to? 

Mr. WarTson. Yes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the Senator from Indiana. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. Ener. Mr. President, I offer the amendment which I send to 
the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be stated. 

The READING CLERK. On page 3, line 1, it is proposed to strike out 
“ three” and insert in lieu thereof “four”; and in Une 2 it is pro- 
posed to strike out “three” and insert in lieu thereof “ two,” so that 
if amended it will read: 

“Laborers—four at $1,140 each, two at $1,010 cach.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from New Jersey. 

Mr. Eber. Mr. President, that amendment is perhaps in the same 
class as the one the Senator from Wyoming has just discussed; but it 
refers to a laborer in the document room who has been in the employ 
of the Senate of the United States for twenty-odd years, and is rr- 
ceiving the munificent salary of $1,010 a year. This amendment simply 
places him in the class above, in which class he would receive a 
salary of $1,140 a year, an increase of $130. 1 think after 20 years’ 
service in the document room a man is entitled to have his class 
advanced to the extent of $130 a year. 

Mr. Warren. Mr. President, do I understand that the Senator is 
willing to withdraw his amendment? 

. Mr. Ever. If I have the same assurance from the chairman that 
he will press it in the ordinary way, I will not insist on it. 

Mr. WARREN. All I can assure the Senator is that we certainly 
will take it up with House committee and give it serious consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Ever]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. Warren. I ask unanimous consent that the clerks at the desk 
be authorized to correct all totals. 

The Presipinc OFFICER. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The bill is still before the Senate as in Committee of the Whole 
and open to amendment. If there be no further amendnrent to be 
proposed, the bill will be reported to the Senate. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the amendments 
were concurred in. 

The amendments were ordered to be engrossed, and the bill to be 
read a third time. 

The bill was read the third time, and passed. 


RECESS 


Mr. Cortis. I move that the Senate take a recess until 12 o'clock 
to-morrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 8 o'clock and 32 minutes p. m.) 
the Senate took a recess until to-morrow, Wednesday, February 18, 
1925, at 12 o'clock meridian, 


Mr. BORAH. I am ready to have the ruling of the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair sustains the point 
of order. 

Mr. BRUCE. Mr. President, may I say that I trust that 
the point of order will not be insisted upon? There are some 
Members of the Senate, I imagine, who would like to have a 
roll call on this matter. Whether I voted “yea” or whether 
I voted “nay,” I should like to have the privilege of voting 
“yea” or “nay” as the dictates of my conscience and mind 
impelled me to do, 

In point of fact, I have never had any opportunity to have 
my vote recorded on this question. About two or three weeks 
ago I was approached by a Member of the Senate and told 
that there would be a movement in the Senate with a view to 
increasing the salaries of Senators and Representatives, and 
he asked me whether I would not give the matter reflection. 
I told him that I would. I never said anything more to him 
after that nor did he ever say anything more to me nor did 
I ever hear anything more about the matter from anybody 
nor did I ever say anything more about it to anybody. I 
supposed that it had been dropped. 

I happened to be absent the night that the amendment 
providing the increase of salary was adopted by the Senate. 
I had some weeks previously accepted an invitation to a 
dinner, and I had not the slightest idea that it would be 
offered for consideration that night. The first intimation 
that I received that any such amendment had been adopted 
or that any such step as its adoption was contemplated was 
when I picked up a newspaper the next morning and saw that 
it had been adopted. Afterwards, of course, followed the effort 
of the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Norris] to recall the bill 
from the other House and to have a reconsideration of the 
action of the Senate. I voted “aye” on his motion, and I 
wish it to be known for all time that I voted “aye” on it. 

Like the Senator from Idaho [Mr. Borau], I have not the 
slightest idea of discussing this question upon its merits at 
this time, though I am prepared to do so at any proper time; 
but I do think that the present is an opportune occasion for 
having a roll call and determining just exactly how the Mem- 
bers of this body feel with reference to the question. 

Some of the Members of the Senate are prepared to justify 
the action of the Senate, I assume. Let them justify it. I am 
not saying for a moment that it can not be fully justified. 
Some, I suppose, will impugn the action of the Senate, Let 
them, too, have their opportunity. But I for one do not pro- 
pose to be placed before the people of the United States in the 
attitude of hesitating at any time to say “yea” or “nay” on a 
roll call en any question that may be pending in this body. 
I do not think that things of that kind should be done in a 
corner, I think that they ought to be done, as everything else 
in the Senate should be done, in the daytime in the light of the 
sunshine, and at night in the full glare of the chandeliers in 
this Chamber. 

Personally, I do not care what the merits of this proposi- 
tion are; I do not propose to vote for it when the time comes. 
I am not going to be a judge in niy own cause. If it is proper 
that the salaries of Members of Congress should be increased, 
let the President say so; let him send a message here saying 
that we are underpaid, and suggesting to us the expediency 
from a public point of view of such an increase or let the 
movement be initiated in some other quarter. So far as I am 
concerned, if there is to be an increase of salary, I wish the 
increase to take effect only after the expiration of my term. 
Then I will vote for the proposition. 

The matter is fundamental, Get back to Jefferson’s Manual, 
the book that to a large extent regulates the procedure of this 
body. What does Jefferson say with reference to a Member 
of the Senate voting in relation to any matter where his own 
personal interests are deeply concerned? What he says is, of 
course, what has been said immemorially by the English au- 
thorities upon parliamentary law: 


Where the private interests of a Member are concerned in a bill or 
question he is to withdraw. And where such an interest has appeared, 
his voice has been disallowed, even after a division. In a case so 
contrary, not only to the laws of decency but to the fundamental prin- 
ciple of the social compact, which denies to any man to be a judgo 
in his own cause, it is for the honor of the House that this rule of im- 
memorial observance should be strictly adhered to, 


Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, will the Senator allow me to 
ask him a question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mary- 
land yield to the Senator from Wyoming? 

Mr. BRUCE. I yield, of course. 


1925 


Mr. WARREN, If the Senate and the House; in other 
words, the Congress; shall not fix the salaries of Members, how 
would they receive any pay? 

Mr. BRUCE. If the Members of the Senate and the House 
do not wish to be suspected of being influenced by personal 
interest, let the increase go into effect when their present terms: 
of office shall expire. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BRUCE. I refuse to yield; though I am not going to 
indulge in any high-flown histrionics about this business. I 
have often said that at times it seems to me as if the whole 
human race were broken up into two classes—those who. are 
good for nothing and those who are too good for anything. I 
do not care to be placed in either class. 

But I recollect when I was at the head of the Baltimore City 
law department—and I am giving now an illustration of just 
how I think a matter of this kind should be handled—there 
was a proposition to increase the salaries of the higher officials 

of that city. I was one of them, and I was called on to draft a 
law providing for the increases. I was glad to have my col- 
leagues receive their increases, but, as I was the draftsman 
of the law and was expected to push it through the legislature, 
I provided in the bill that as to my salary the increase should 
not take effect until the expiration of my existing term of 
office. That is what I should like to have done in this case. 
But that is not tlie point. 

As I have said I am not going into the merits of the question 
any further than to assert what I personally would do were I 
given. an opportunity to vote on it without regard to its strict 
merits. I desire now merely to declare that I crave the 
privilege of being put om record; I wish to say “yea” or 
“nay ;” I wish to speak up like a man and permanently register 
my convictions. Up to this time I have not enjoyed that 


almost prepared to say that the people of the United States 
demand it for me and any other Member of Congress who 
seeks it. 

Mr. GLASS. Mr President, will the Senator permit me to 
interrupt him? It is perfectly competent for the Senator now 
to go on record and say that had he been present he would 
have voted against the salary increase. There can be no 
objection to his doing that. 

Mr. BRUCH. But we can havea roll call on the amendment 
of the Senator from Idaho if the point of order is not insisted’ 
on. 

Mr. HEFLIN. It has already been sustained. 

Mr. BRUCE. But it has been sustained under circumstances, 
it appears to me, that make it necessary that it should be 
sustuined again. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER: The Chair begs to remind 
Senators that the point of order is not debatable. The Chair 
has permitted the debate with the understanding that it was 
proceeding by unanimous consent. 

Severan SENATORS: Regular order! 

Mr. BRUCE. Mr. President, I do not desire to continue the 
discussion of the subject. All I care to say is—— 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President 

Mr. BRUCE. Is the Senator from Arkansas asking me to 
yield the floor? 

Mr CARAWAY. I thought the Senator had yielded the floor. 

Mr. BRUCE, No. 

Mr. CARAWAY. I thought the Senator was through; I 
thonght he had announced that he was not going to receive 
his salary and had quit. 

Mr. BRUCE. I will yield the floor. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, I wish to say just this, if 
T may, that I can not think there was any Member of the 
Senate who did not know this measure was to be voted upon. 

I am saying this frankly because I had said before the 
measure passed that I thought it was an inopportune time to: 
do it, and I think so now; and with that full knowledge upon 
the part of the Senators who had it in charge, the Senator 
from Utah showed me the amendment that had been: ordered 
favorably reported by the committee increasing these salaries ; 
I knew it; I had known it; and there is not a Senator on this 
floor who, if he had felt inclined to stay here and find out what 
was going on, would not have had a full opportunity to know it 
long in advance of its passage. It was published in the press that 
morning. Everybody knewit; There was a Senator, whose name 
T shall not call although I see him sitting here, who rushed into 
the papers the next afternoon and shrieked to high heaven: 
about how they had taken advantage of him and. raised his. 
salary. Why, he happened to: be om the floor when that. oc- 
curred; but that made no difference. [Laughter.] 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me 
at that point? 
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Mr. CARAWAY., ‘Certainly. 

Mr. ASHURST. We may look for the conscience fund of our 
Treasury to be increased by the amount of that Senator’s 
additional salary, I presume. 

Mr, CARAWAY. Oh, the conscience fund will not be in- 
creased by one cent by these gentlemen who now say they do 
not want their salary increased. [Laughter.] I am not criti- 
cizing them. There are certain times when some people can 
not resist the temptation to be holier than anybody else. It 
is temperamental, and they have to yield to it. 

Mr. BRUCE. Mr. President, may I interrupt the Senator? 

Mr. CARAWAY. Certainly. 

Mr. BRUCE. Is the Senator referring to me? 

Mr. CARAWAY. If the Senator understood what I said 
just now, and the Senator thinks I was talking about him, I 
5 willing that he shall so regard it. I was simply 
saying 

Mr. BRUCE. May I interrupt the Senator? Was he talking 
then of me? 

Mr. CARAWAY. Oh, not in particular. 

Mr. BRUCE. I am glad to hear the Senator say so. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Not in particular, naming the Senator, 


Here is all I wanted to say: I did not think then and I do 


not think now that it was an opportune time to have voted the 
raise. Everybody, I think, knows how I stood with reference 
to it. I know that before the Senator from Utah showed me 
the amendment and afterwards I told him the same thing. I 
was present when the amendment was offered: and voted on. 
I did not think it was opportune; but I thought, if other people 
thought differently, it was one of those things that was so 


‘easy to be misunderstood and so hard to make yourself under- 
stood, that somebody would think you were seeking the lime- 
light, being conscious that it was going to pass. 

privilege, and I ask it; I will not say I demand it but I am 
‘If there was anything clandestine about it, I never knew it. 


I am not criticizing anybody. This is all I want to say: 


I knew, and everybody, as I supposed, knew that I was opposed! 
to it. I knew that it was coming up. If anybody did not 
know it, I do not know how he could have been a Member of 
the Senate and paying any attention to what was going on in 
the Senate. 

I know that there was not anything clandestine about its 
passage. I know that it was as open as any other amend- 
ment that went on any other appropriation bill since I have 
been. here. I know that there was a great deal more publicity 
about it than there was about the amendment offered here a 
minute ago to pay three hundred and some odd thousand dol- 
lars to the Osage Indians. of Nebraska. There was more 
known about it than there was about the $5,000,000 to be paid 
for silver just voted on. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Arkan- 
sas yield to the Senator from Missouri? 

Mr. CARAWAY.. I yield to the Senator. N 
Mr. REED of Missouri: Does not the Senator think. that i 
is probably the only amendment to any bill that has been thor- 
oughly understood by every Senator during the session? 

(Laughter. ] ; 

The: PRESIDING. OFFICER.. The Senate will be in order. 

Mr. CARAWAY. It was so thoroughly understood that. I 
am astonished when any Senator says he did not know it, was 
going to happen. 

Mr. BRUCE. Mr. President, may I interrupt the Senator for 
a moment? I desire to assert again that I did not have the 
slightest intimation or knowledge in any shape or form that 
this proposition would be taken up by the Senate—not the 
slightest, 

Mr. CARAWAY. The Senator knew that the Senate was 
to be in session that night; did he not? 

Mr. BRUCE. Of course T did. 

Mr. CARAWAY. And the Senator knew that legislation was 
going to be had that night. Does the Senator think that 
somebody shonld have hunted him up and told him what was 
going to be considered that night if he wanted to be absent? 

Mr. BRUCE. My observation is that legislation is not al- 
ways enacted when the Senate is in session. Sometimes a 
paralysis seems to seize it, and no legislation at all is enacted. 
T do not desire, however, to speak with any heat or over- 
emphasis about this matter. All I have to say is that I 
had no information whatever that the amendment was to be 
adopted. 

I am not going to discuss the merits of the proposition. at 
this time, nor am I questioning anybody’s right to take any 
view about them that he pleases—not the slightest. The view 
of any Member here may be far more correct than mine, All 
I am saying is that I am glad that the Senator from Idaho 
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has given each one of us, if we are allowed to exercise it, the 
privilege of voting “yea” or “nay.” 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I call for the regular order. 

Mr. CARAWAY. May I just say this, and then I shall yield 
the floor: 

I am perfectly willing to accord to the Senator from Mary- 
land sincerity when he says he did not know that legislation 
of this kind was going to be had. He said that the Senate 
and the House ought not to vote for the increase of their own 
salaries; that the President, as I understood him, should send 
word down here when he thought the Congress ought to raise 
their salaries. ~ 

Mr. BRUCE. Mr, President, may I interrupt the Senator 
for just a moment to say that I can not conceive of any other 
way in which such legislation could be initiated, outside of 
Congress itself, I merely happened to make one suggestion 
that occurred to me; that is all. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Well, of course, it might be well to abolish 
both the House and the Senate; but as long as the Constitution 
requires them to make appropriations, I am unable to turn 
even my salary over to the President, though I am sure he 
likes me so well that he would raise it immediately. 
[Laughter. ] 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The point of order is well 
taken. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I desire to move to suspend 
paragraph 3 of Rule XVI in order that the amendment which 
I send to the desk may be offered. I send to the desk the 
notice which I filed upon the 23d instant. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will read the 
notice. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 


NOTICE BY MR. BORAH 


I hereby give notice that under Rule XL I will move to suspend para- 
graph 3 of Rule XVI in order that I may propose to H. R. 12392, 
making appropriations to supply deficiencies in certain appropriations 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1925, and prior fiscal years, to 
provide supplemental appropriations for the fiscal years ending June 
30, 1925, and June 30, 1926, and for other purposes, the following 
amendment: 

“Section I. That the following provision contained in H. R. 12101, 
being the legislative appropriation bill passed and approved February 
—, 1925, reading as follows: 

“*Sec. 4. That section 4 of the legislative, executive, and judicial 
appropriation act, approved February 26, 1907, as amended, is amended 
to read as folows: 

That on and after March 4, 1925, the compensation of the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, the Vice President of the 
United States, and the heads of executive departments who are mem- 
bers of the President's Cabinet shall be at the rate of $15,000 per 
annum each, and the eompensation of Senators, Representatives in Con- 
gress, Delegates from Territories, Resident Commissioner from Porto 
Rico, and Resident Commissioners from the Philippine Islands shall 
be at the rate of $10,000 per annum each,“ be and the same is hereby 
repealed. 

“Sec, II. That on and after the passage and approval of this act 
the compensation of the Speaker of the House of Representatives, the 
Vice President of the United States, and the heads of executive de- 
partments who are members of the President's Cabinet shall be at the 
rate of $12,000 per annunr each, and the compensation of Senators, 
Representatives in Congress, Delegates from Territories, Resident Com- 
missioner from Porto Rico and Resident Commissioners from the Philip- 
pine Islands shall be at the rate of $7,500 per annum each.“ 


Mr. BORAH, Mr. President, I make a motion to suspend 
paragraph 8 of Rule XVI. 

Now, Mr. President, I want to say a word further in regard 
to this matter. 2 

The Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Caraway] has stated that 
no Senator could have been ignorant of the fact that this 
amendment was going to be voted upon. I do not claim, Mr. 
President, that I was ignorant of the fact that it was coming 
along, although the matter never had been brought to my 
attention by any Member of the Senate; but I knew that a 
bill had been introduced to that effect, and I had my opinion 
about the probability that it would be offered as an amend- 
ment at some time to some bill, so I was not acting in igno- 
rance of the situation. I am perfectly aware, too, of the em- 
barrassment which a Senator suffers by reason of being absent 
at a time when some business is transacted to which he might 
have made objection and to which he afterwards desired to 
make objection; but may I say this: 3 

When I went to my dinner that nigbt I left my house at 
8.25. understanding—in fact, it was so telephoned—that the 
District of Columbia bill would come along first. I knew it 


could not possibly be disposed of inside an hour. When I ar- 
rived at the Senate Office Building and called up on the tele- 
phone to find out what was going on in the Senate at 8.85 
I found that the Senate had adjourned. Of course, no one 
was to blame for that but myself, and I am not blaming any- 
one but myself. I was absent 32 minutes while the Senate 
was in session. I found next morning that the District of 
Columbia bill had been partially finished, laid aside, and the 
legislative appropriation with this amendment taken up and 
passed—all in 30 minutes. 

I did not feel that I could quite satisfy my obligation to the 
situation by remaining silent. In raising this question I was 
also perfectly aware that I would be subjected to the charge 
of “holier than thou”; but I was between two fires, and I 
either had to take that criticism or else to take criticism from 
myself for not doing what I thought, under the circumstances, 
I ought to do. 

Mr. President, let ine say just a word further: 

I voted against the bonus for the soldiers. I did so for one 
reason—upon the ground of economy. That bill was vetoed, 
in the first instance, by the President of the United States on 
the ground of economy. That was only one of the elements 
entering into the matter so far as I was concerned; but it 
was one and an important one. I also voted against the raise 
of the postal employees’ salaries, and I had stated publicly 
that I was opposed to this raise in salary. I had also stated 
that I was opposed to the raise in regard to the judiciary. 
So, Mr. President, I felt that those of us who felt that the 
time was inopportune ought to have an opportunity to express 
our views in regard to it and, if possible, to record our votes 
in that way. I felt and still feel that the whole proposition 
of raising the salary is a mistake. 

But there is another reason which was very controlling with 
me, and more than all other reasons put together. The 
Republican Party has been making a fight for economy for the 
last three or four years, and in many instances it has been 
very ably supported by the Democratic Party. It would be 
difficult, if you would take the Recorp here, to determine 
which party is entitled to the greater credit for the effort to 
reduce the expenditures of the Government. In my opinion, 
when this bill goes through the contest for economy in govern- 
mental expenditures is over. 

I think it is the beginning of the raise of the salary of 
every Federal official in the United States who feels that his 
salary is too low. I feel that the Democratic. Party and the 
Republican Party are both equally interested in keeping down 
the expenditures of the Government; and I am satisfied that 
after we have raised our salaries and started the movement 
we will not be in a position to deal with the other matters 
as we would feel free to deal if that had not taken place, 
We can not raise our salaries and refuse to raise others, 
The movement is on. The taxpayers of this country will have 
millions added to their burden, already more than many of 
them can carry, So it is not the mere question of a million 
and a half dollars which is added to the expenses of the Gov- 
ernment but it is the question of the policy which we have 
undertaken to maintain, and which, in my judgment, will end 
in case this proposition finally is crystallized into law. 

These are some of the reasons, Mr. President, why I felt 
constrained to do this. I have no doubt as to the correctness 
of my position. 

Now, Mr. President, I move that paragraph 8 of Rule XVI 
be suspended. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is upon the 
motion of the Senator from Idaho. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, I shall detain the Senate 
only a few moments. There are several measures pending 
that should be passed before final adjournment, I just 
want to remind the Senate how careless my good friend, the 
able Senator from Idaho [Mr. Boram], has been regarding 
several important matters in the Senate. 

He permitted a bill to pass here not long ago, without lift- 
ing his voice in opposition, appropriating 8300,000,000 to refund 
to rich highbrows taxes that had been paid by them. That 
amount will pay the increase in the salaries of the Members 
of Congress for 232 years; and the Senator from Idaho never 
lifted his voice. [Laughter.] 

The Senator advocated here the bill that appropriated $20,- 
000,000 to a foreign country, to the Soviet Government and 
people of Russia. It passed the Senate. The Senator from 
Idaho supported it and it took out of the Treasury $20,000,000 
of American money. x 

He now has a bill pending here regarding the payment for 
property that we took from the enemy during the war. If his 
bill becomes a law it will cost the Government of the United 
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States over $600,000,000. He provides in that bill, as I under- 
stand it, for the return of the ships we took from the enemy, 
which is without a parallel in human history, so far as I know. 
Six hundred million dollars! 

The Senator is willing to have that enormous amount of 
money appropriated for the purpose set forth in his bill. All 
this reminds me of the story of a negro who was tried and con- 
yicted in court for a serious offense, and the judge said, “I am 
going to sentence you to a term of 20 years. What have you to 


say why the sentence of the law should not be pronounced upon | 
| courage, who dare to champion the cause of the people, can 
The negro replied, “ Nothin’, Jedge, except you is the most | 


you?” 


liberal man with other people’s time that I ever heerd tell of.” 
|{ Laughter. ] 

The Senator from Idaho is exceedingly liberal with other 
people's money—with the Government's money—when it comes 
to giving it to foreign governments, but he does not want the 
Members of Congress, it seems, who stay here day and night 
when the Senate is in session, and I am one of them and there 
are others here who are, to have decent salaries. 

I have long advocated this increase. I have known the need 
of it. I have stated time and time again that I would support 
it. Government clerks and subordinate officials and special 
attorneys in the Capital of our Nation draw salaries larger 
than those of United States Senators, who can yote millions out 
of the Treasury, which means the purse of the people, who have 
it in their power to roll tax burdens upon their backs. United 
States Senators from the sovereign States of this Union, some 
of whom devote all of their time to the public service, draw 
only $7,500, and one of the able and strong men on the other 
side, the junior Senator from Idaho [Mr. Gooprne] said to-day 
that he and his family found it difficult to live here on his 
salary. There are other Senators, men who are serving the 
American people faithfully, who frequently are compelled to 
overdraw their bank accounts. There is not a thoughtful, fair- 
minded, patriotic man or woman in this country who does not 
believe that an honest, able, and faithful United States Senator 
or Representative is worth over $7,500 a year. 5 

Why should not the salaries be raised to $10,000? There are, 
I am told, some Senators who have large law practices back 
home, who make twenty-five to fifty thousand dollars outside 
of the salary received here. They should not be permitted to 
say what a real Senator should receive for his services here. 
I think that the salary of-a Senator, devoting his time and his 
talent and the best that he can give to the service of the 
American people, ought to be sufficient to take care of him 
while he is engaged in the service of the people. I haye a list 
here showing some of the salaries of Goyernment employees in 
the Capital, beginning with the Secretary to the President, 
$7,500, as much as a Senator's salary; Undersecretary of the 
Treasury, $10,000; Assistant Secretary of War, $10,000; mem- 
bers of the International Joint Commission, each $7,500; Inter- 
nal Revenue Commissioner, $10,000; economic advisor, $10,000 ; 
Director of the Budget, $10,000; assistant, $7,500; Treasurer 
of the United States, $8,000; judges of the Court of Customs 
Appeals, $5,500; judges of the Court of Claims, $8,000; tariff 
commissioners, $7,500; members of the Federal Reserye Board, 
$12,000; members of the Federal Trade Commission, $10,000; 
Associate Justices of the Supreme Court, $14,500; Chief Justice, 
$15,000; members of the Federal Farm Loan Board, $10,000; 
Prohibition Commissioner, $7,500 ; collectors of customs, $12,000 ; 
collector of customs at the port of New York, $8,000. As the 
Senator from Tennessee [Mr. McKELLAR] pointed out the other 
oy aia for the Shipping Board draw salaries as high as 

5.000. 

The people of the States do not want their Members of Con- 
gress dragging around this Capital on salaries that are inade- 
quate to take care of them properly. I have not done any- 
thing wrong in voting for this matter, and I resent the impu- 
tation that comes from the position taken on this matter by 
the Senator from Idaho. I feel that I, as a Senator from Ala- 
bama, am entitled to draw a salary that is ample to meet my 
needs while serving the people of my State. Ten thousand 
dollars is not really enough for some faithful Senators that 
I know in this Chamber, who stay here and work here all 
the time when the Senate is in session, and who are not absent 
when important matters are being considered, and then come 
back later with a lecture for the whole Senate, when they 
were off somewhere having what they call dinner in the eye- 
ning at 8 or 9 o'clock at night. 

If the splendid people of the sovereign State who sent me 
here are not satisfied with my vote on this question, they can 
hold me responsible for it. I am their seryant. So it is with 
other Senators. But the people of my State want to see their 
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Senators well provided for in the way of a fair and adequate 
salary that they may be comfortable in their service here; 
that they may be free from financial embarrassment, so far 
as their expenses here and at home are concerned. 

I know, some rich Senators who are worth a million dollars, 
and who, I am sorry to say, do not favor this increase of 
salary. Of course, I do not expect them to favor it. There 
are some people who think nobody should be a Member of the 
Senate but a millionaire, and if the idea of the Senator from 
Idaho prevails, the day will come when men of merit, men of 


not afford to come here as Senators. Then the purse-proud 
plutocrats will have their day, and buy seats in this Chamber 
as they now buy seats on the stock exchange. I am opposed 
to such a thing as that. 

The Senator from Idaho, my good friend, is an able, strong 
man; this is the very worst thing that I have ever known him to 
do. [Laughter.] I think that he himself is now sorry that he 
got into this untenable position, He permitted a bridge bill 
to pass the other day, a meritorious measure, providing for a 
bridge to span the Potomac River, costing $14,000,000; and he 
was as silent as a tomb. 

A bill went through here the other day appropriating a 
million dollars to employ lawyers to come here and look after 
certain things for the Government, when we have district attor- 
neys and their assistants, 300 and more of them, already paid 
to do that work; and the Senator never lifted his voice to 


-speak against that. 


Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, a number of those lawyers 
draw $10,000 a year. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Ten thousand dollars a year, 
friend from Tennessee. 

Oh, Mr. President, I will tell you the trouble with a lot of 
Members who have a hard time. The big interests go to them 
and say “ You are not getting a salary that is adequate. Why 
dọ you not lay by a little something and invest in this proposi- 
tion?” Senators, I know a case, which I will now tell about, 
where a Member of the House, during my service there nearly 
20 years ago, invested $500 with a certain concern, and he 
received a dividend check in a little while paying him a 20 or 
25 per cent dividend. He said to me, “Is not that fine?” I 
said “Yes. Where did it come from?” He said “I put $500 
in such and such a stock. That is a good thing.” I said 
“You know the reason I never go into those things?“ He 
said “Why?” I said “I have not got the money to invest in 
things like that; and, in the second place, they will tie your 
hands, and you will be involved before you know it, They 
probably have set a trap for you in this instance.” 

Inside of six months he came back to me and he said, “ You 
told me the truth. They have asked me to support legisla- 
tion that benefits the concern I am a stockholder in.” I never 
thought of such a thing. I am going to get out of it. That 
is the trouble. If the people of this Nation are wise they 
will provide salaries that are ample for men who come here 
and study great public questions and devote themselyes to 
the people’s business. 

I said I would not talk long, and I am not going to; I am 
about to conclude now. If the Senator from Idaho does not 
want to take his salary, oh, Mr. President, he can refuse it; 
but I believe that when it comes due that we can induce him 
to take it. He will be like Private John Allen was. 

John Allen went home from New Orleans once after he had 


I thank my 


| been down there fishing with the boys. They had treated 


him royally, wined and dined him, until he was a little weary 
and worn, and when he arrived at home he saw his doctor at 
the station. He said, “My wife is a crank on the prohibi- 
tion question. I haven't got a drop in my grip. I feel that 
I must have a little to taper off on. Won't you send a bot- 
tle up and beg her yourself to give it to me as medicine?” 
The doctor said, “I will.“ 

When John arrived at home his wife met him and said, 
“How are you feeling, my dear?” A 

He said. Very poorly. I have never felt quite so weak. I 
feel like I need a stimulant, but I am not going to take it, 
I will never touch another drop of it; never, never.” 

She said, “ Well, now, John, you must not be eranky on the 
subject.” 

He said, “ No; I haye made up my mind.” 

He lay down on the bed, and the phone rang, and Doctor 
Jones said, “ Mrs. Allen, I am sending up a quart. You make 
a nice mint julep and make your husband drink it. I saw him 
at the station. He is weak and worn to a frazzle. You give 
him this mint julep” 
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The brilliant John Allen was lying there on the bed, and 
he heard the ice chunks clinking in the glass. [Laughter.] 
His wife bore the mint julep into his bedroom in graceful, 
queenly fashion, with frost on the sides of the glass, a bank 
of sugar an inch deep at the bottom, and three strawberries 
mestling thereon like so many eggs in a bird's nest, while the 
mint leaned over the rim of the glass. 

His wife took it up to the bedside and she said, Now, I 
want you to take this.” 

He said, “I can't do it. I have said I will not do it.“ 

She said, “But John, you must drink it. The doctors says 
for you to take it. The doctor has prescribed it“ 

As we are about to prescribe a dose for the Senator from 
Idaho. [Laughter.] 

She said, “ You must take it.” 

He said, “I can’t, and I won't.” 

She said. Won't you take it for me?“ 

He said, “If you put it that way, I will.” [Laughter.] 

He took that mint julep glass in his hand. The amber- colored 
liquid flowed over the velvet folds of his stomach like a dew- 
drop sinking into the heart of a rose, [Laughter on the floor 
and in the galleries. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair warns the occu- 
pants of the galleries that it is against the rules of the Senate 
for the occupants of the galleries to express either approval 
or disapproval, - 

Mr, HEFLIN. So Private John Allen disposed of the con- 
tents of the glass, and looking up at his wife, said, “I believe 
Jam going to sleep now, but before I fall into a deep sweet 
sleep, let me ask you a question. When did the doctor tell 
you to give me another mint julep?” [Laughter.] 

She said, “ In two hours.“ 

“ Well,” he said, “If Jam asleep, wake me [laughter], and if 
I won't take it, make me.” [Laughter.] 

So, Mr. President, I do not think it will be very hard to 
make the able Senator from Idaho [Mr. Boran]—and we all 
love him, or did before this [laughter], and of course we do 
now; we are even going to forgive him for the wrong that he 
has done in this instance, even in the face of the fact that he 
brought it all upon himself. [Laughter.] 

The self-constituted conscience keeper of the Senate has 
come in to lecture us. When we were all busily engaged 
‘attending to our duties here as Senators, trying to legislate in 
ithe interest of the people, a Member of the Senate who hap- 
pened not to be here at the time when the salary increase 
measure passed now comes in and undertakes to call the Sen- 
ators to judgment who voted an increase in the salaries of 
Members of Congress during his absence. 

I want to say, Mr. President, that when this measure 
reached the House they debated it and had a rising vote upon 
it, and it was carried by a two-thirds vote, with 10 or 15 
votes to spare. So there was nothing secret about it. But 
the Senator from Idaho has deliberately jumped into the 
arena all by himself against practically all of the 435 Members 
of the House and 95 Senators, representing and responsible 
to a hundred million of people. 

Oh, Mr, President, it takes.a daring and peculiarly brave and 
courageous man to do a thing like that; and I am reminded 
of a peddler who was selling trinkets. He had them in saddle- 

gs on a horse; and, riding down the road in the country, he 
found a wood sawyer on the roadside sawing wood. He 
asked him if he thought his wife would be interested in those 
trinkets. 

The wood sawyer said, “I don’t know. She is up there in 
the house on the hill all alone. She is a red-headed woman, 
and a high-tempered woman, and if she tell you no, you flee 
for your life.’ The peddler went away with doubts and 
misgivings. He rode up, got off his horse, and knocked on 
the door. She pulled the door slightly open, peeped out, and 
said, “What do you want?“ He said, “I want to sell you 
some trinkets,” and commenced to display them. She said, 
“No,” and shut the door. He whirled and mounted his horse 
and as he rode away he saw a wildcat jump into the house 
at a window. The doors were all closed. He hurried down 
to where the wood sawyer was sawing wood and said, “Jump 
on my horse and run for your life. A wildcat jumped into 
the house where your wife is, the doors are closed, and she 
is all alone.” The wood sawyer wiped the perspiration from 
his brow and put his big hands on his hips and looking straight 
at the stranger said, “Did you drive that wildeat in there 
or did he jump in there of his own accord?” And the peddler 
replied, “He jumped in there of his own accord.” Then.“ 


said the wood sawyer, “I shall not help him; he will get B 
May the Lord have mercy on him.” 


what is coming to him. 
[Laughter.] 


Mr. BAYARD. Mr. ‘President, a parliamentary inquiry. 
TR PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator will state the 

quiry. 

Mr. BAYARD. Under what rule of this body can we pro- 
ceed to repeal a non-existent law? 

‘The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair does not recog- 
nize that as a parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. BAYARD. May I state my point? The motion of the 
Senator from Idaho purposes to suspend the rule for the pur- 
pose of passing upon the proposed amendment to the pend- 
ing bill. He purposes in the language of his amendment to 
repeal an existing law. 
he has said: 


That the following provision contained in HI. R. 12101, being the 
legislative appropriation bill passed and approved February —, 1925, 
ite. 


There is no such law in existence. I ask the Chair whether 
or not we can proceed to suspend our rules for. the purpose of 
passing in any way whatever in the way of a repeal of a 
non-existing law? 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, there are two provisions to 
the amendment. I sought to catch the proposition going anil 
coming. I did not know and, of course, could not know 
when I drew the amendment whether the bill would be signed 
by the time it was here considered or not, but I provided for 
the repeal. That would, of course, be ineffective in case it 
had not become a law. But section 2 provides that after the 
passage of this bill the salaries shall be thus and so, so the 
second section having been passed subsequent to the signing 
of the other bill would impliedly repeal it whether the other 
was in the amendment or not. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair is of the opin- 
ion that the point of order ought to be made after the amend- 
ment comes in order, if at all. The question is upon the sus- 
pension of the rule. 

Mr, BORAH. Upon that question I ask for the yeas anil 
nays, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is the request seconded? 
[After a pause.] The Chair is of the opinion that the yeas 
and nays are not sufficiently seconded, but will put the ques- 
tion again in order that there may be no doubt about it, 
Those who ‘second the demand for ‘the yeas and nays -will 
raise their hands. [After a pause.] The demand is suffi- 
ciently seconded, and the clerk will call the roll upon the 
motion to suspend ‘the rule. 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico (when his name was called). 
I have a general pair with the Senator from Maine [Mr. 
Fernakp], I transfer that pair to the Senator from New Jer- 
sey [Mr. Epwanns] and vote “may.” 

Mr, OWEN ‘(when his name was called). I transfer my pair 
with the senior Senator from West Virginia [Mr. ELKINS] to 
the senior Senator from Tennessee [Mr. Sms]! and vote 
“nay.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. SIMMONS (after having voted in the negative). I have 
a general pair with the senior Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. 
Harrecp] who, I think, has not voted. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. That Senator has not voted. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I transfer that pair to the junior Senator 
from West Virginia [Mr. Nexry] and let my vote stand. 

Mr. GLASS (after having voted in the negative). 1 have a 
general pair with the senior Senator from Connecticut [Mr. 
McLean]. In his absence I withdraw my vote. 

Mr. ERNST. I have a general pair with the senior Sena- 
tor from Kentucky [Mr. Srancry]. I am informed that he 
would vote as I intend to vote. I vote “nay.” 

Mr. McKBELLAR. The Senator from West Virginia [Mr. 
Netty] is necessarily absent. He has a general pair. 

Mr. ASHURST. I was requested to announce ‘that the senior 
Senator from Tennessee [Mr. Suiecps] is unavoidably absent. 
If he were present he would vote “nay.” 

The result was announeed—yeas 18, nays 64, as follows: 


Under section 1 of his amendment 


YEAS—1S 
Borah Couzens Norbeck Walsh, Mass. 
Bruce Curtis Norris Waish, Mont. 
Butler Johnson, Minn. Ralston Willis 
Capper King Sheppard 
Caraway Metcalf Trammell 

NAYS—64 
Ashurst Bursum Din Frazier 
il Cameron Edge George 
Bayard Copeland Ernst pride 
ingham Cummins Ferris Gootling 
Brookhart Dale Fess Hale 
Broussard Dial Fletcher Harris 
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Harrison McKinley Ransdell Stanfield 
Heflin McNary Reed, Mo. Stephens 
Howell Mayfield Reed, Pa. Sterling 
Johnson, Calif. Moses Robinsen Swanson 
ones, N. Mex. Oddie Shipstead Underwood 
ones, Wash, Overman Shortridge Wadsworth 
Kendrick Owen Simmons Warren 
Keyes Pepper Smith Watson 
dd Phipps Smoot Weller 
cKellar Pittman Spencer Wheeler 
NOT VOTING--14 
Deneen Glass Lenroot Shields 
Edwards Greene McLean Stanley 
Elkins Harreld Means 
Fernald La Follette Neely 


So Mr. Bonan's motion to suspend the rule was rejected. 

Mr. GLASS. Mr, President, when my name was called, not 
noting the absence of the Senator with whom I am paired, I 
voted “nay.” Lest that vote may be misinterpreted into an un- 
willingness on my part to have it distinctly understood what was 
my position on the question of raising the salaries, I want to 
say, so that the country in general and the people of Virginia in 
particular may know, that had I been present when the vote 
was taken on this question I should have voted in favor of 
the increase, and I regret that I was denied that privilege. 

As a member of the Committee on Appropriations of the 
Senate, I voted to report favorably the proposed amendment, 
I stated there then, as I state now, without desiring to seem 
singular or different from any of my colleagues, that I thought 
the committee should go on record, and I think Congress should 
go on record, in order that there might be no criticism of the 
manner in which this thing was done. I rise now, certainly in 
no penitential mood and in no apologetic mood, to have it 
known that I was for the increase and voted “nay” on the 
roll call just now not because I objected to going on record 
but because, so far as the Congress is concerned, I consider 
the question determined and do not care to reopen it. 

Mr. OWEN. Mr. President, I wish to say a word in regard 
to this matter. I should have been glad to have voted “ yea” 
on the increase of salary amendment if I had had an oppor- 
tunity. I do not regard it as an increase. I shall certainly 
not be a beneficiary of it, because Iam leaving the Congress. It 
is not in reality an increase. The sum of $10,000 now will 
buy less than $7,500 would before the late war. It is not an 
increase at all and is thoroughly justified, because it is very 
difficult for a Senator to live within that salary and be com- 
fortable in this city. 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. President, I should like to add a post- 
script te what I said a moment ago and a very brief one. 

While I have no fault to find with any Senator or with any 
newspaper who or which dissents from the manner of taking 
this action, from the failure of Congress to go on the record, 
I have not much respect for some of the reasons assigned 
why Congress should not have voted this increase, notably 
the reason that it would interfere with the program of 
economy which has been projected. In that relation I want 
to call the attention of the Senate and of the country to the 
fact that the Congress itself so far has reduced the budgetary 
estimates approved by the President by approximately $14,- 
000,000; and soon will have reduced the budgetary estimates, 
approved by the President, in an amount sufficient to pay this 
salary increase for 15 years. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, I desire to offer another 
amendment to the bill, but first I wish to ask that the clerks 
be authorized to correct the totals of the bill in case changes 
are made necessary by reason of amendments. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection? The 
Chair hears none, and the clerks will be instructed to correct 
the totals of the bill. 

Mr. WARREN. I now offer the amendment which I send to 

the desk. 

en PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment will be 

8 R 

. — Cuter Creek. On page 14, after line 5, it is proposed to 
sert: 


To carry out the provisions of the act entitled “An act to provide 
for the elimination of Lamond grade crossing in the District of Co- 
lumbia and for the extension of Van Buren Street,” approved 4 
1925, fiscal years 1925 and 1926, $59,000. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to, 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Mr. President, merely for the 
Recorp, I desire to state that from the first time I heard of a 
proposed increase in salaries mentioned I insisted that we 
ought to have a record yote. I did not insist on that because 
of a desire to put other Senators on record, but I wanted to 


be on record myself, Since another course was followed, 
which I do not at all criticize, I want to say now that I was 
. of the increase and that I think it was too small a 
raise. 

The truth is that Washington is probably the most expen- 
sive city in the world in which to live, and that if we do not 
pay Senators and Representatives enough to live on in de- 
cency, it will not be long before the hard exigencies of life here 
will deprive the country of the service of large numbers of men 
the country ought to have. I want everybody who is inter- 
ested to know that I voted for this raise. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, when this proposition was first 
mentioned it failed to command my assent. When the bill 
came to the Finance Committee, of which I am a member, 
after full discussion, I opposed reporting it favorably. If I 
had had an opportunity in the Senate to vote, I should have 
voted against the adoption of the amendment which increased 
the salaries of Senators and Representatives from $7,500 to 
$10,000 per annum. 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President, I offer the amendment 
which I send to the desk, to be inserted at the proper place 
in the bill. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from South 
Dakota offers an amendment, which will be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. It is proposed to insert in the proper 
place the following amendment: 


The sum of $15,345 is hereby appropriated, to be expended by 
the Secretary of the Interior in payment of the several amounts 
ascertained and determined by the Secretary of the Interior to be due 
in his report to the Congress, which report was made in conformity 
with the act of Congress dated June 7, 1924, Public, 211, Sixty-eighth 
Congress, entitled “An act authorizing the Secretary of the Interior 
to investigate and report to Congress the facts in regard to the 
claims of certain members of the Sioux Nation of Indians for damages 
occasioned by the destruction of their horses.” 


Mr. KING. If I may ask the Senator a question, I recollect 
an appropriation for this purpose being under consideration 
several years ago. 

Mr. STERLING. No; it was not an appropriation, but it was 
a bill authorizing the Secretary of the Interior to make the 
investigation of the subject. It had already been in principle 
adjudicated by the Court of Claims in one case, and in accord- 
ance— 

Mr. CURTIS. Is that the old Sioux claim? 

Mr. STERLING. It is the old Sioux Indian pony claim. 

Mr. CURTIS. I will make the point of order against the 
amendment. 

Mr. STERLING. The amendment is not subject to a point 
of order. This amendment is offered in pursuance of law, in 
pursuance of an act of Congress. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. What is the ground for the 
point of order made by the Senator from Kansas? 

Mr. CURTIS. I desire that the amendment shall be reread; 
but undoubtedly it is a claim. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment will be 
again read. 

The amendment was again stated. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, the amendment proposes legis- 
lation. The only authorization was to investigate and report. 
The amendment provided for a claim which has not been esti- 
mated for by the Budget Bureau. I raise the point of order 
against the amendment. : 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President, I wish to read a portion of 
Rule XVI in reference to this matter. I do not think the point 
of order is well taken. Rule XVI reads: 

+ > * No amendments shall be received to any general appropria- 
tion bill the effect of which will be to increase an appropriation already 
contained in the bill, or to add a new item of appropriation, unless it 
be made to carry out the provisions of some existing law, or treaty 
stipulation, or act, or resolution previously passed by the Senate during 
that session— 


And so forth. 

Mr. President, in this instance there is a law under which an 
investigation by the Secretary of the Interior was made, and 
I have here a report of the result of the investigation by the 
Secretary of the Interior recommending an appropriation for 
this very purpose. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I desire to call the attention 
of the Presiding Officer to paragraph 4 of Rule XVI, on page 
21, reading as follows: 

No amendment, the object of which is to provide for a private claim, 
shall be received to any general appropriation bill, unless it be to carry 
out the provisions of an existing law or a treaty stipulation, which 
shall be cited on the face of the amendment. 
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On the face of the amendment all that was authorized was an 
investigation and report. The report is merely as to a claim; 
there is no provision for the payment of the claim. It is merely 
reported to Congress as a finding of the Court of Claims would 
be reported on a question of fact. That is all there is to it. 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President, under the paragraph re- 
ferred to by the Senator from Kansas I say that this amend- 
ment falls within the exceptions in that paragraph: 


No amendment, the object of which is to provide for a private 
claim, shall be received to any general appropriation bill, unless it be 
to carry out the provisions of an existing law. 


It is the contention. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair, following the 
precedent more than once established, sustains the point of 
order. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, may I invite the attention 
of the chairman of the committee to page 51? 


IRRIGATION OF LANDS IN NEBRASKA 


Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator yield for a 
moment? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from New 
York yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. COPELAND. I yield. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I desire to enter a motion to 
reconsider the votes by which on last evening the bill (S. 4057) 
providing for the irrigation of certain lands in the State of 
Nebraska was read the third time and passed. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The motion to reconsider 
the vote by which Senate bill 4057 was read the third time 
and passed last night will be entered. 

Mr. KING. I now move that the House be requested to 
return the bill to the Senate. 

The motion wes agreed to. 


SETTLEMENT ON GOVERNMENT LAND IN IRRIGATION PROJECTS 


Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, will the Senator from New 
York yield to me for a moment? 

Mr. COPELAND. I yield. 

Mr. SMOOT. I am compelled to leaye the Chamber for a 
committee meeting in a very few moments, and I desire to 
make a motion in regard to a bill which was passed last night. 
I move that the votes by which the bill (S. 4151) to provide 
for aided and directed settlement on Government land in irriga- 
tion projects was read the third time and passed last night be 
reconsidered, and that the House be requested to return the 
bill to the Senate. 

I will say to the Senate that the Senator from Wyoming 
[Mr. KENDRICK], who introduced the bill, has consented that 
this action be taken. 

Mr. McoNARY. I was about to ask if that was the bill 
which was passed last night under the circumstances men- 
tioned to me by the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. SMOOT. ‘That is the bill, I will say to the Senator. 

Mr. MOSES. What is the request of the Senator from 
Utah? 

Mr. SMOOT. I move that the votes by which the bill was 
read the third time and passed be reconsidered, and that the 
House be requested to return the bill to the Senate. 

Mr, MOSES. The result of which will be to restore the bill 
to the Senate calendar? 

Mr. SMOOT. That will be the result. 

Mr. SWANSON. The Senator from Wyoming [Mr. KEN- 
DRICK] was interested in that bill. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say to the Senator that the Senator 
from Wyoming has agreed to this action. 

Mr. SWANSON. He has no objection? 

Mr. SMOOT. None whatever. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Utah en- 
ters a motion to reconsider the yote by which Senate bill 4151 
was passed, and he moves that the House be requested to re- 
turn the bill to the Senate. Without objection, that request 
will be made of the House of Representatives, and the motion 
to reconsider will be entered. 


VETERANS’ HOSPITAL AT MUSKOGEE, OKLA. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate the 
amendment of the House of Representatives to the joint 
resolution (S. J. Res. 189) authorizing the enlargement of the 
Federal veterans’ hospital at Muskogee, Okla., by the pur- 
chase of an adjoining city hospital and authorizing the appro- 
priation of $150,000 for that purpose, which was, on page 2, 
line 8, after the word “ Muskogee,” to insert “ Provided, That 
this money shall be taken out of any lump sum heretofore or 
hereafter appropriated for hospital purposes.” 


Mr, HARRELD. Mr. President, I move that the Senate con- 
cur in the House amendment. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania, Mr. President, I ask that that 
go over until to-morrow. 

Mr. HARRELD. It is a very simple modification. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I understand that; but it 
proposes to take money out of a definite appropriation hereto- 
fore made for particular Veterans’ Bureau hospitals, and we 
ought to secure information from the Veterans’ Bureau con- 
cerning the matter before we agree to the amendment. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Objection is made. 

SECOND DEFICIENCY APPROPRIATIONS 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 12392) making appropriations to 
supply deficiencies in certain appropriations for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1925, and prior fiscal years, to provide supple- 
mental appropriations for the fiscal years ending June 30, 1925, 
and June 30, 1926, and for other .purposes. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, if 1 may proceed 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President 

Mr. FLETCHER. I call for the regular order. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senate must be in order 
or the Chair will not entertain any motion. Senators will 
please take their seats. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President 
“A The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from New York 

reco} 

Mr. COPELAND. I want to ask the chairman of the com- 
mittee about the item of $9,000,000 for modernizing battleships. 
I understand that $1,000,000 of this is available prior to July 
1. I just wish to inquire whether er not that money is avail- 
able for modernizing the Arkansas. I assume that it is. 

Mr. WARREN. I will tell the Senator as far as I know, 
2 is is a naval matter that comes up in connection with this 
bill. 

Admiral Robison says: 


The ships will be one each of the three pairs. The Florida and the 
Utah are identical; the Arkansas and the Wyoming are also sister 
ships, and the Teras and the New York are alike. 


Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, the Arkansas will be in 
New York Harbor early in April. She will be there about 
seven weeks, and if this money is made immediately available 
for the repair of the Arkansas, she will be ready for the mid- 
shipmen’s cruise; and I should like to have it understood that 
the million dollars made available by this portion of the bill 
will include the Arkansas. 

Mr. WARREN. I understand that it does cover the inguiry 
of the Senator. 

Mr. COPELAND. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, I should like to 
make a short statement regarding the amendment which has 
just been introduced, offered by the Senator from Florida 
IMr. FrercHer]. I am not at all sure that I need propose any 
further amendment, but it certainly can do no harm to do so. 

In 1913 Congress made an appropriation of $125,000 for the 
purpose of building a courthouse and post office at Las Vegas, 
N. Mex. That is my home town. Owing to various delays, with 
which we are all familiar, the building was not construtted. 
About two or three years ago, owing to the necessity for a post 
office in Las Vegas, I introduced a bill to provide that the 
building should be constructed for the purpose of a post office 
only. The situation was so urgent that we were willing at 
that time to have a building constructed for the purpose of a 
post office only. We have two post offices in that community. 
One is East Las Vegas, and the other is Las Vegas, and there is 
very much confusion in the mails. It is difficult to know where 
to address letters, and there is much confusion in passing 
from one to the other; and, besides, the accommodations pro- 
vided for those two post offices are very meager indeed. They 
do not at all meet the convenience and the necessities of the 
community. 

As I said, there was appropriated $125,000 for the purpose 
of constructing this building, the courthouse and the post 
office, and the purchase of a site. The site was purchased for 
$9,000, which left $116,000 available for the purpose of con- 
structing this building. After the war the Treasury Depart- 
ment estimated that it would require $80,000 aditional to con- 
struct the building as directed by the legislation authorizing 
any building at all. At that time I tried to get authority to 
construct a post-office building only, but the Congress declined 
to pass the bill. Since that time the Congress has passed a 
bill providing for the holding of court in Las Vegas, and so 
now the courthouse is needed. The legislation authorizes. the 
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building for both purposes, and the Treasury Department has 
ruled that under the legislation it can not construct a building 
for one purpose and not the other; that if constructed at all it 
must be for both. 

In this document, in response to a resolution offered by the 
Senator from Florida, the Treasury Department, in giving a 
list of these towns where the buildings were to be constructed 
and additional sums were required, stated, in regard to East 
Las Vegas, “For post office only, none”; but that would not 
comply with the law which requires a courthouse and post 
office. That is why, in the list which we haye in this Document 
No. 28 which we have here, it specifies that nothing additional 
is required. It is stated there that “For post office only,” 
nothing is required: but when that appeared I called upon the 
Treasury Department to make a statement as to what would 
be required if such a building were constructed as the law 
directed it to be constructed, and they wrote me that an addi- 
tional $80,000 would be necessary, and that letter I filed with 
the Committee on Appropriations. 

Just this afternoon I called up a representative of the 
Treasury Department who is familiar with these building mat- 
ters, and asked him whether or not the $7,900,000 appro- 
priated here did include an amount sufficient to build this 
building at Las Vegas. He said he thought that that amount 
was made up from the list of deficiencies which had been pre- 
viously. considered; and of course no one wants to make an 
exception of this Las Vegas building. In order that we may 
be sure of the matter, I think the appropriation should be 
increased by this amount. It is still left with the Treasury 
Department only to expend such amount as is necessary; and, 
Mr. President, I move that the figures $7,900,000" at the end 
of the Fletcher amendment be changed to read $7,980,000.” 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will state the 
amendment offered by the Senator from New Mexico. 

The CHIEF CLERK. At the end of the amendment offered by 
the Senator from Florida it is proposed to strike out “ $7,900,- 
000” and to insert in lieu thereof “ $7,980,000. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator pardon me? 
I apologize for having been diverted. Does this amendment 
relate to a post office? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. It relates to a public building 
coming within the provisious of the Fletcher amendment. 

Mr. KING. It is not a hospital? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Oh, no; it is a courthouse and | 
post office. 

Mr. KING. I have no objection. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment offered by the Senator from New Mexico. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the | 
amendments were concurred in. 

The amendments were ordered to be engrossed, and the bill 
to be read a third time. 

The bill was read the third time and. passed. 


FINES, PENALTIES, ETC., IN POSTAL SERVICE 


Mr. STERLING. Mr. President, I send to the desk a while 
ago the report of the Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads 
on Senate bill 4232, I ask unanimous consent for the immediate 
consideration of the bill. 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, I have not had a chance to 
examine that bill yet. Will the Senator wait a little while, 
say half an hour or an hour? I promise the Senator that 
within an hour I will examine it. 

Mr. STERLING, I can state 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Objection is made. 


THE PRICE OF GASOLINE 


Mr. TRAMMELL. Mr. President, this afternoon, in response 
to a resolution adopted by the Senate on day before yesterday, 
the President transmitted to the Senate the report of the 
Federal Trade Commission, made to the President, relative 
to the investigation made by the commission into the price 
of gasoline, petroleum, crude oil, ete, in 1924. I desire to have 
the letter of transmittal to the President from the Trade Com- 
mission printed in the Recorp, with the letter of transmittal 
from the President. It contains 17 pages of typewriting only; 
and I request that it be printed in the Recorp with the letter 
of transmittal from the President. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection? The 
Chair hears none, and it is so ordered. 

‘The matter referred to is as follows: 

To the Senate: 

In response to the resolution of the Senate of February 26, 1925, re- 
questing the President “if not incompatible with the public interest, 
to forthwith transmit to the Senate a copy of the report of the Federal 


Trade Commission on its investigation in 1923 and 1924 of the price 
of crude oil, gasoline, and other petroleum product and other data per- 
taining to the operations of the oil companies and refineries,” I transmit 
herewith a report of the Federal Trade Commission on the increase in 
gasoline prices for 1924, together with the letter of submittal of said 
report from Hon. Huston Thompson, then chairman of the commission, 
under date of June 4, 1924, 
CALVIN COOLIDGE. 
Tue Warre House, February 28, 1925. 
LETTER OF SUBMITTAL OF REPORT OF THE FEDERAL TRADE COMMISSION 
ON THE IXCREASB IN GASOLINE PRICES IN 1924 


FEDERAL Trapp CoMMISSION, 
OFFICE OF THE CHAIRMAN, 
Washington, June 4, 1924. 
To the PRESIDENT. 

Sin: Submitted herewith is a report on the increase in gasoline prices 
in 1924. 

This report is made in response to your letter of February 7, 1924, 
inclosing a telegram of the previous day from Gov. W. H. McMaster, of 
South Dakota, and directing that the commission make immediate in- 
quiry into conditions in the petroleum industry described by the gover- 
nor. The conditions, as described in this telegram, were (1) the de- 
cumulation of large stocks of crude petroleum at very low prices by 
the Standard Oil interests during the last half of 1923; (2) a “corner” 
of the crude petroleum market by these interests in January, 1924; 
(3) an increase in gasoline prices from January 15 to February 6, 
1924, as a result of this “ corner,” without regard to then existing con- 
ditions of supply and demand, and (4) excessive profit taking in the 
sale of gasoline. 

PRICE FIXING AND PRICE MAINTENANCE 


The important developments of the investigation with reference to 
price fixing and price maintenance, which relate chietiy to the opera- 
tions of certain gasoline distributers, are presented in the report. 
This consists in part of letters and telegrams passing between the 
agents and representatives of the following companies and associa- 
tions: The Pure Oil Co., Sinclair Refining Co., Mutual Oil Co., Cities 
Service Oil Co., Producers & Refiners Corporation, Continental OIl Co., 
Empire Refiners (Inc.), National Petroleum Marketers’ Association, 
and varions local and State jobbers and dealers associations, together 
with memoranda and letters describing conferences on prices and price 
situations between certain local agents of the Standard Oil Co. (Indi- 
ana) and representatives of various independent companies and mar- 
keters’ associations. 

These data show (1) that in the great region in which the Standard 
Oil Co. (Indiana) operates, Independent marketers recognize the 
Standard Oil Co. as the leader in price movements; (2) that these 
independents endeavor to keep themselves informed as to Standard 
price changes in order to remain in line with them; (3) that through 
| exchange of information and informal conferences with local representa- 
| tives of the Standard Oil Co. (Indiana) the independent marketing 


| companies attempt to maintain uniform prices; (4) that independeat 


marketers, working through their various associations, endeavor fo 
prevent price cutting; (5) that the price levels sought to be main- 
tained are those established by the Standard OII Co. (Indiana); and 
(6) that independent marketers generally recognize the futility of 
trying to sell at prices other than those established by the Standard 
Oil Co. (Indiana). 

It is possible that other evidence in this connection might have 
been found had not some very active and important companies failed 
to cooperate with the commission, refusing its agents access to 
their files for the purpose of examining and copying any documentry 
evidence, such as letters, telegrams, and memoranda, relating to 
price agreements with competing companies. The commission had 
already discovered evidence of such practices in the files of other 
companies. The companies manufacturing and marketing petroleum 
products which refused to cooperate with the commission in this 
respect were the Texas Co., White Eagle OIl & Refining Co, Shaffer 
Oil & Refining Co., Derby Oil & Refining Co., Sterling Ol & Refining 
Co., Indiahoma Refining Co., and Winters Oil Co. The Nebraska 
Independent Oil Men's Association, which is composed primarily of 
marketers of petroleum products, also refused agents of the commis- 
sion access to its files. The value of the present report in this par- 
ticular respect, therefore, is very much limited because of the atti- 
tude assumed by these concerns. With respect to the statistical and 
financial data, such as information regarding production, prices, and 
profits, however, full cooperation was given by the industry, including 
the Texas Co. and other companies refusing access to their corre- 
spondence files. 

The act creating the commission, among other things, vests it with 
power, “upon the direction of the President or either House of Con- 
gress, to investigate and report the facts relating to any alleged viola- 
tion of the antitrust acts by any corporation,” and further provides 
that for such purposes “ the commission, or its duly authorized agent 
or agents, shall at all reasonable times have access to, for the purpose 
of examination, and the right to copy any documentary evidence of any 
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corporation being investigated or proceeded against.” The refusal of 
the foregoing concerns to allow the commission access to their files was 
based upon what they claim to be their rights as set forth in the recent 
decision (March 17, 1924) of the Supreme Court in Federal Trade 
Commission v. American Tobacco Co. et al., involving a similar situa- 
tion which arose during an investigation by the commission pursuant 
to a Senate resolution, 


PRICES 


During tbe early months of 1923, before it became apparent that the 
crude petroleum production of 1922 would be exceeded in 1928, prices 
of Mid-Continent crude and of gasoline at wholesale (tank wagon) in 
the Middle Western States increased sharply in response, apparently, 
to anticipated Increases in the consumption demand for gasoline, As 
crude production continued to increase, crude prices declined somewhat, 
but wholesale prices of gasoline in that section of the country failed 
to decline from the high level reached in February, and crude prices, 
after the reductions in the spring, remained stationary. The fact that 
tank-wagon prices of gasoline were maintained, in spite of the decline 
in crude prices, resulted in a wider margin between the tank-wagon 
price and the open market, refinery price in the mid-continent field, 
which had declined to a marked degree, Gasoline marketers buying 
from refineries at the current quotation profited from this situation at 
the expense of gasoline marketers buying on the basis of long-term 
contracts at a fixed discount from the Standard’s tank-wagon price. 
The condition was one which would naturally lead to general com- 
petitive price reductions by independent wholesalers of gasoline, but 
the general tank-wagon price was maintained at its high level until 
August. 

Early in August, 1923, however, there came a senational break, 
beginning with the action of Governor McMaster of South Dakota 
on August 7, authorizing the State Highway Commission to sell 
gasoline to the public at Mitchell at 16 cents a gallon, which rep- 
resented a reduction of 10.6 cents. The Standard On Co. (Indiana), 
which is the dominant marketing organization in the Middle West, 
promptly met this cut, and announced a 6.6 cents reduction in its 
price in the rest of its territory. At about the same time there 
were similar declines by other Standard companies in adjacent western 
States, while in the more eastern States where several price cuts 
had been made in the spring and early summer further price reductions 
were made. 

In spite of these sharp declines In gasoline prices, the posted prices 
of crude in the mid-continent field remained until September at the 
level reached in May, 1923. In September, however, as crude pro- 
duction continued to increase, crude prices were reduced, and further 
price declines in both crude and gasoline were made until a low 
level was reached in the latter part of November. In the last week 
of November the domestic production of erude passed its peak and 
began gradually to fall off, and shortly thereafter prices of crude 
and of gasoline were increased again. By February 6, 1924, the date 
of Governor MecMaster’s telegram, the price of crude was nearly as 
high, and the price of gasoline about the same, as at the beginning 
of 1923. ; 

SUPPLY AND DEMAND 


During 1923 there were very large increases in production and stocks 
of crude petroleum and gasoline as a result of a rapid and apparently 
unexpected increase in the crude petroleum output from new oil pools 
which had been developed in California in 1922, augmented by exten- 
sive new production in other pools in Texas, Oklahoma, and Arkansas. 
Domestic production of crude petroleum increased from 557,531,000 
barrels in 1922 to 725,702,000 barrels in 1923, while gasoline produc- 
tion increased from 6,202,234,000 gallons to 7,555,945,000 gallons in 
the same period. The peak in this period of excessive supply was 
reached in November, 1928, when the average dally production of crude 
petroleum in the United States attained a maximum of 2,161,000 
barrels, Stocks of crude petroleum increased from 298,426,000 bar- 
rels on December 31, 1922, to 382,409,000 barrels on Decenyber 31, 
1923, and refinery stocks of gasoline, in the. same interval, increased 
from 888,793,000 gallons to 1,074,900,000 gallons. During December, 
1923, and January, 1924, when the gasoline price increases complained 
of occurred, the production of crude petroleum, although still very 
large, was declining, while gasoline production continued to increase. 


SUPPLY CONTROLLED BY STANDARD COMPANTES 


Data secured by the commission indicate that, although the crude 
petroleum and gasoline production and stocks of the so-called Standard 
group of companies were very large in 1923 and were increasing 
throughout the year, the proportion of total domestic supply repre- 
sented by the production and stocks of this group did not increase, 
For the year 1923 (excluding royalty or contract oil amounting to 5 
per cent) the production of crude petroleum by the Standard group 
was 14.4 per cent of total domestic production, as compared with a 
proportion of 17.1 per cent in 1922, while the group's proportion of 
total domestic gasoline output was equal to 48.1 per cent in 1923, as 
against 49.8 per cent in 1922. Stocks of crude petroleum held by the 
group on December 31, 1923, amounted to 42.7 per cent of total do- 
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mestic stocks as compared with 47.8 per cent on December 31, 1922, 
while the group's stocks of gasoline on December 31, 1923, represented 
66.8 per cent of total stocks as against 72.9 per cent on December 31, 
1922. While, therefore, there were no disproportionate accumulations 
of crude petroleum or gasoline supply by the Standard group during 
1928, such as might have constituted for it a “corner” of the market, 
the proportions of total supply controlled, however, were sufficiently 
large, even without increases, to give its members a very substantial 
influence over market conditions throughont the period. 


PRICK RESPONSIBILITIES OF STANDARD COMPANIES 


The Standard companies engaged in the sale of gasoline and kero- 
sene to retail dealers and consumers, which were left undisturbed by 
the dissolution decree (United States v. Standard Oil Co. of New 
Jersey, 173 Fed. Rep, 197) in their several regions of operation, with 
comparatively unimportant exceptions, have not invaded each other's 
territory. They have denied any understandings in this respect and 
have explained their policy on the basis of its obvious business advan- 
tages. The fact remains, however, that they generally refrain from 
competition in observing these arbitrary boundaries. 

Two companies of the Standard group—the Prairie Oil & Gas Co. 
and the Standard Oil Co, (Indiana)—in a substantial degree dominate 
the prices of ernde oil and gasoline, respectively, in the mid-continent 
area, where nearly one-half of the domestic crude is produced and 
about one-third of the domestic gasoline consumed. The fact that 
prices of both crude and gasoline were maintained throughout a large 
part of this area at a high level in the summer of 1923, without re- 
gard to the increasing oversupply, and that prices were advanced 
early in 1924 in spite of the fact that gasoline production was still 
increasing and crude production had declined only very slightly, 
imposes upon these two companies, therefore, a large measure of re- 
sponsibility in this instance. This responsibility results from the 
substantially dominating price influence which these companies gener- 
ally exercise and not from any disproportionate accumulation of 
existing supply in 1923. 

A similar degree of control is exercised by the Standard companies 
on the Atlantic seaboard and on the Pacific coast, but in certain 
Southwestern States, owing to the presence of more powerful “ inde- 
pendent” competition, the inflnence of the Standard marketing organi- 
zations is not so potent. 

PROFITS 


Data on investment and earnings obtained by the commission from 
59 companies, including 17 Standard companies, indicate an average 
rate of profit on company inyestment of 10.3 per cent in 1922, 11.6 
per cent a year in the first half of 1923, 1.9 per cent in the last half 
of 1923, and 6.8 per cent for the entire year 1923. Earnings of the 
Standard companies were generally larger than those of the inde- 
pendent companies, averaging 12.2 per cent per year in the first half 
of 1923, 3.2 per cent in the last half, and 7.7 per cent for the year 
1923. Data of a fragmentary nature obtained for the first quarter 
of 1924 show that there were very substantial improvements in the 
earnings of both Standard and independent companies in this quarter 
and indicate that the comparatively low rates of return or losses 
reported for the last half of 1923 were due mainly to the writing off 
of inventories at low market prices prevailing at the end of the year 
and were, to this extent, paper losses only, since prices of both crude 
and gasoline rose sharply after December, 1923. 


EFFECT OF DISSOLUTION ON THE STANDARD GROUP 


Data on the organization of the companies obtained by schedule 
show that the identity of stockholding interests which resulted from 
the manner in which the original Standard Oil Co. (New Jersey) was 
dissolved in 1911 has in large measure disappeared, although impor- 
tant proportions of the stock of several of the companies are held by 
John D. Rockefeller, jr., the Rockefeller Foundation, and the General 
Education Board, another Rockefeller institution. There are indica- 
tions that the Standard companies now generally operate less con- 
sistently as a group, and have In some cases developed to a very 
limited extent opposing interests, but the most important members of 
the group, such as the Standard Oil Co. (New Jersey), Standard Oil 
Co. (Indiana), Standard Oil Co. (California), and Standard Oil Co. 
(Kentucky), are severally fortifying themselves, by acquiring control 
of independents, and by entering new branches of the industry, as in- 
tegrated and dominant units in the several territories in which they 
operate. The chief present obstacle to the reestablishment of effective 
competition in the petroleum industry is evident in this dominating 
influence of individual mempers of the original group operating in dis- 
tinet regions of the country. One of the principal bases of their domi- 
nating influence is found in thelr control of pipe lines, and in their 
denial to the small independent company of a practicable opportanity 
to ship ofl under reasonable conditions, 

GOVERNOR M’MASTER'S CHARGES 7 

In his telegram of February 6, 1924, Governor McMaster charged 
that there was excess profiteering" in the sale of gasoline, particu- 
larly in the early summer of 1923 and during the first six weeks of 
1924. Data on investment and earnings for 59 companies (including 
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T members of the Standard group), with a total investment in 1923 
of almost $3,200,000,000, show an average rate of profit of 10.3 per 
cent for 1922, a profit of 11.6 per cent for the first half and of 1.9 
per cent for the last half of 1923, and 6.8 per cent for the entire year 
of 1923. During 1923 the 17 Standard companies averaged 12.2 per 
cent for the first half, 3.2 per cent for the last half, and 7.7 per cent 
for the entire year. Statements and estimates of net profit from 
operations for the first three months of 1924 show a very substantial 
increase in earnings, resulting partly from the increase in prices 
and partly from the wiping out of inventory losses, which caused in 
large part the lower returns in the last half of 1923. 

The governor also charged that the so-called Standard Oil com- 
pautes accumulated large supplies of crude petroleum at very low 
prices during the last half of 1923, and brought about a corner“ 
of the crude supply in January, 1924, No evidence was found of 
disproportionate accumulations of crude during this period either by 
the so-called Standard companies or by large independents as a 
group, although certain companies did increase their individual 
proportions of the total stocks. Data obtained by the commission 
show that, while the Standard group increased its production, con- 
sumption, and storage of crude petroleum, its proportions of the 
totals actually decreased during 1923. 

Finally, it was alleged that the sharp increase in the refinery 
prices of gasoline during the early part of 1924 was brought about 
by Standard interests as the result of the acquisition of a corner“ 
of the crude petroleum market and without regard to existing con- 
ditions of supply and demand. Information secured by the commis- 
sion indicates the exercise of a very decided price leadership on the 
part of the Standard Oil Co. (Indiana), the Prairie Oil & Gas Co., 
and other Standard companies during 1923 and 1924, which was 
responsible for the failure of both crude and gasoline prices to re- 
spond to the conditions of excess supply prevailing in the mid-conti- 
nent field in the summer of 1923. This price leadership was also 
responsible for the advance in gasoline prices in December, 1923, 
and in January and February. 1924, which was effected in spite 
of a continued increase in gasoline stocks during those months. 
The commission did not discover evidence of illegal cooperation be- 
tween the several Standard companies, but their unity of interest, 
purpose, and action, is apparent, 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


The following recommendations are made, most of them being sub- 
stantially repetitions of those submitted in connection with previous 
inquiries : 

(1) Application of tbe principle of the so-called “commodities 
clause to pipe lines, as well as railroads, so as to prevent a pipe-line 
company from being connected directly or indirectly, by holding com- 
pany or otherwise, with a company which ships oil over its pipe line. 

(2) Lower pipeline transportation rates and the reduction of mini- 
mum shipment requirements from the prevailing rule of 100,000 bar- 
rels per shipment to a basis which will be reasonable for the small 
shipper. 

(3) Prohibition, by Federal legislation, of common-stock ownership 
or control in corporations which have been members of a combination 
dissolved under the Sherman law. 

(4) Examination by the Department of Justice, in connection with 
its current inquiry into the results of the Standard Oil dissolution 
decree, of the present organization and activities of the large integrated 
members of the Standard Oil group. 

(5) Consideration by Congress of the advisability of some restriction 
upon the exportation of crude petroleum and its products, in view of 
the rapid depletion of the petroleum resources of the country essential 
to national defense. 

(6) Study of existing wasteful methods of drilling for oil, with a 
view to ascertaining what remedies may be possible, through State 
legislation or otherwise, and study of more economical methods of 
utilizing petroleum products and the availability of substitutes. 

(7) Legislation for collecting and reporting currently facts regard- 
ing industrial and commercial conditions by a Federal agency possessing 
adequate powers for obtaining and verifying reports. 

(8) The establishment of consumers’ cooperative gasoline supply 
organizations in order to save, if possible, a part of the wide margins 
now frequently prevailing between independent refinery prices and 
service-station prices, and thereby also to encourage the competition 
of the independent refiner, who is often unable to develop an extensive 
distributing organization. 

By direction of the commission. 

Huston Thoxrsox, Chairman. 


RIVER AND HARBOR BILL 


Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, I ask that the 
Senate resume the consideration of the river and harbor bill. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the 
consideration of the bill (H. R. 11472) authorizing the con- 
struction, repair, and preservation of certain public works on 
rivers and harbors, and for other purposes. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The pending amendment is 
that proposed by the Senator from Idaho [Mr. Goonrne] to the 
„ submitted by the Senator from Maine [Mr. FER- 
NALD]. i 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, as a general 
rule I am in favor of disposing of amendments and bills on 
their merits in the regular way, after discussion: The situa- 
tion confronting us now, however, is a very exceptional one, 
and one that I think justifies action. 

The Congress will end on next Wednesday. This bill has 

a great many amendments to it, It will have to go to confer- 
ence, and if it is to be enacted into law it seems to me that it 
will have to be acted upon to-day at some time. 
The measures that are proposed here as amendments are 
measures that do not properly belong to a bill of this char- 
acter; but under the rules of the Senate any legislation is in 
order. We have no rules that would excinde legislative mat- 
ters from consideration in connection with the bill. The bank- 
ing bill, which is now the unfinished business, could be offered 
as an amendment to this measure with just as much justice 
as the amendments that are now pending. Then the Cramton 
bill, which many of us are very strongly in favor of, could 
with justice be offered as an amendment to this bill and no 
point of order could be made against it. 

I feel that we have reached the point where, if amendments 
are not disposed of promptly, we will have no river and harbor 
bill. I have been entrusted by the committee with the re- 
sponsibility of carrying this bill through. I want to dis- 
charge my duty as fully as possible. There are measures and 
proposals that I favor that I should like to see enacted into 
law but I do not feel that I am justified in trying to put 
those measures on this bill in order to secure their passage, 
at least under the present condition of things. I feel that 
if these amendments are insisted upon, and their consideration 
continued, as it will be, indefinitely, unless other action is 
taken, we will have no legislation. Neither of these will be 
passed, nor will the river and harbor bill be passed, and so 
no one will have accomplished anything. I should like to 
see something done; and I feel that under the action of my 
committee I should take whatever proper steps can be taken 
to secure the enactment of this bill. 

Mr. FERNALD. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I yield. ' 

Mr. FERNALD. I anticipate the motion about to be made 
by the chairman of the committee, which, of course, would 
not be debatable. I feel, as one interested in one of these 
amendments, that we ought to have about the same treat- 
ment that is usually accorded in these matters, and before 
the Senator makes his motion I am going to ask him if he 
will not try to get some understanding whereby we might 
have a unanimous-consent agreement to vote on this bill and 
on the amendments. Any time that he may suggest will be 
entirely satisfactory to me; but I do not feel that we ought 
to be accorded quite the treatment involved in the making of 
a motion to lay this matter on the table. I ask the Senator, 
in all fairness, if he will not try to get some agreement. I 
do not think any arrangement has been sought whereby we 
might come to a unanimous-consent agreement, and I ask 
him if he is not willing to make that trial. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Negotiations have been going on 
now for two or three hours in an effort to accomplish that re- 
sult, and we have not been able to do that. So, under the 
circumstances, I feel that the condition is entirely different 
from what ordinarily confronts us when a motion such as I 
expect to make is made. I want to say frankly—— 

Mr. GOODING. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Washington yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I yield. 

Mr. GOODING. I merely want to say that I am rather 
astonished at the statements the Senator from Washington 
makes, that the banking bill and other bills he has mentioned 
would be just as appropriate as amendments on this bill as 
the Cape Cod Canal bill, which is pu a water bil 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I meant from the standpoint of 
points of order. That is what I was referring to. 

Mr. GOODING. I would not have gathered that from the 
way the Senator stated it. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. That is the way I intended to. 

Mr. GOODING. My bill is entirely 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I hope the Senator does not 
think I thought the banking bill dealt with navigation. 

Mr. GOODING. From the statement made by the Senator, ` 
that it had just as much place on the bil! 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I think it has. 
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Mr. GOODING. 
may be correct. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. That is what I mean—under the 
parliamentary situation. 

Mr. GOODING. The Senator did not put it that way. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I did not know we had to talk 
by the square here in regard to matters of this kind, where 
all Senators certainly understand what is intended. 

Mr. FERNALD. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to 
me for another question? 

Mr, JONES of Washington. I will. 

Mr. FERNALD. I know the Senator has been exceedingly 
fair, personally, in this matter and tried to bring this matter 
to some conclusion in the Senate, but as ‘a matter of real 
fact, I am the only Senator who has spoken for this measure 
on this side of the Chamber. I know that both the Senators 
from Massachusetts would like to have an opportunity to 
express themselves, and several other Senators are desirous 
of saying something in regard to this amendment. Even my 
friend, the Senator from Nebraska, who has disagreed with 
me on this matter, has had no opportunity to express him- 
self, and I believe in a spirit of fairness he should at least 
have an opportunity. I beg the Senator to try once more 
to see if we can not come to some understanding whereby we 
can take a vote on these measures, 

If the Senator will permit, while I personally am ready 
to vote at this time, I feel that after a week's hard work here 
in the Senate, to bring this matter up on Saturday night 
and try to settle it, when many Senators are absent, and only 
one Senator has had an opportunity to express himself, is 
hardly fair. We might come to some agreement whereby on 
Monday at an early hour we could vote. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. May I suggest to the Sena- 
tor that he submit a unanimous-consent request that we take 
a vote at a certain hour on Monday? 

Mr. FERNALD. I will. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Before the Senator from 
Washington makes his motion. 

Mr. FERNALD. I ask that we may have a unanimous-con- 
sent agreement whereby we will vote on Monday at any hour 
that may be conyenient to the Senator. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Suggest 3 o'clock. 

Mr. FERNALD. I would suggest 2 or 3 o'clock. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, there is a good deal of 
confusion in the Chamber. As I understand it, the Senator 
from Maine is making a request for unanimous consent, and I 
hope the Senate will listen to what he has to say. 

Mr. FERNALD. It seems to me that in a spirit of fairness, 
as between men and brethren here, we should at least go on 
with this matter with some regard for senatorial courtesy. 

Mr. HARRISON. Let us have order. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Maine 
will suspend until the Senate is in order. 

Mr. FERNALD. I am sorry to disturb the conversations in 
the Senate. I request that on Monday at 2 o'clock we vote on 
the bill and any amendments that may be offered. I hope that 
request may be granted. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I hope the Senator’s request 
will be granted. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I hope the Senator's re- 
quest will not be granted, because I am quite sure that if we do 
not vote upon this bill before 2 o'clock Monday, the bill, even 
if it passes the Senate then, will never become a law for that 
will be too late. 

Mr. FERNALD. Let us fix an earlier hour. 

Mr. SIMMONS. We have been in session ever since 11 
o'clock this morning. If the hour is fixed at some time to- 
night—11 or 12 o’clock—I have no objection, but I think we 
ought to act on this bill before we adjourn or take a recess 
to-night. ` 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that at 8 o’clock to-night we vote on the bill and all amend- 
ments that may be offered thereto. 

Mr. KING. I object. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Objection is made, 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, I am going to 
make a motion. The Senate can take whatever action it sees 
fit, and I will find no fault with what is done. I am trying 
to handle this bill in accordance with the responsibility placed 
on me by the committee. So I am going to make a motion. 
If it is voted down, I want to say frankly—and I do not say 
this as a threat or anything of the kind, but as I view the 
situation, and if I am Wrong, events will determine—if these 
amendments are not disposed of now, in my judgment we 


As a cold-blooded proposition, the Senator 


might just as well place this bill aside and go on with some- 
thing else. I want the Senate to understand that phase of 
the situation as they vote upon this motion. 

Mr. President, I am going to move to lay upon the table 
the amendment offered by the Senator from Idaho [Mr. 
Gooprne], and then I am going to follow that with a motion 
to lay on the table the amendment offered by the Senator 
from Maine [Mr. FERNALD]. 

Mr. KING. May I interrupt the Senator for a moment? 

Mr. FERNALD. I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The motion is not 
batable. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I now move that the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Idaho be laid on the table, and I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

Mr. FERNALD. I withdraw my request until the Senator 
can get his motion before the Senate. 

Mr. JONES of Washington, I made the motion, and now I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

1 5 PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will call the 
roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 
Fernald 


de- 


Sheppard 


Ferris Shipstead 
Bayard Fess Ladd Shortridge 
Bingham Fletcher McKellar Simmons 

orah Frazier McKinley Smith 

Brookhart George MeNar, Smoot 
Broussard Gerry Mayfield Spencer 
Bruce Glass Metcalf Stephens 
Bursum Gooding Moses Sterling 
Butler Hale Norris Swanson 
Cameron Uarreld Oddie Trammell 
Capper Harris Overman Underwood 
Caraway Harrison Pepper Wadsworth 
Copeland Heflin Phipps Walsh, Mass, 
Couzens Howell Pittman Weller 
Cummins Johnson, Calif, Ralston Wheeler 
Curtis Johnson, Minn. Ransdell Willis 
Dial Jones, N. Mex. Reed, Mo. 
Dill Jones, Wash, Reed, Pa. 
Ernst Kendrick Robinson 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Seventy-seven Senators 
have answered to the roll call. There is a quorum present. 

The question is on the motion of the Senator from Wash- 
ington [Mr. Jones] to lay upon the table the amendment of- 
fered by the Senator from Idaho [Mr. Goopine] to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Maine [Mr. FERNALD]. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I ask for the yeas and nays, 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Chief Clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll, ` 

Mr. GLASS (when his name was called). I transfer my 
general pair with the senior Senator from Connecticut [Mr. 
McLean] to the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Epwanps! 
and vote “ yea.” : 

Mr. McKINLEY (when his name was called). I have a 
pair with the Senator from West Virginia [Mr. NEELY] and 
in his absence I withhold my vote. 

Mr. OVERMAN (when his name was called). I have a 
general pair with the senior Senator from Wyoming [Mr. 
WARREN]. In his absence 1 withhold my vote. 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. ERNST. I have a general pair with the senior Senator 
from Kentucky [Mr. Stantey]. I do not know how he would 
vote and therefore I refrain from voting. If permitted to 
vote I would vote “nay.” 

Mr. McKELLAR. The junior Senator from West Virginia 
[Mr. NEELY] is necessarily absent. He is paired with the 
Senator from Illinois [Mr. MCKINLEY]. 

The result was announced—yeas 40, nays 37, as follows Hi 


YÐAS—40 

Ball Fess Keyes Shipstead 
Bayard Fletcher McKellar Shortridge 
Bingbam George McNary Simmons 
Broussard Gerry Maytield Smith * 
Bruce lass Metcalf Spencer 
Caraway Hale Moses Swanson 
Couzens Harris Ralston Trammell 
Dial Hefin Ransdell Underwood 

Howell Robinson Weller 
Ferris Jones, Wash. Sheppard Willis 

NAYS—37 

Ashurst ill King Smoot 
Borah Fernald Ladd Stephens 
Brookhart Frazier Norbeck Sterling 
Bursum Goodin; Norris Wadsworth 
Butler Harrel Oddie Walsh, Mass, 
Cameron Harrison Pepper Watson 
Capper Johnson, Calif. Phipps Wheeler 
Copeland Johnson, Minn. Pittman 
Cummins Jones, N. Mex, Reed, Mo. 
Curtis Kendrick Reed, Pu. 
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NOT VOTING—19 


Dale Greene Means Stanfield 
Deneen La Follette Neely Stanley 
Edwards Lenroot Overman Walsh, Mont. 
Elkins McKinley Owen Warren 
Ernst McLean Shields 


So Mr. Gooprne’s amendment to Mr. Fernatp’s amendment 
was laid on the table. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, I move to lay on 
the table the amendment proposed by the Senator from Maine 
[Mr. Fersan], and on that motion I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Chief Clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. KING (when his name was called); Upon this question 
I have a pair with the senior Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
STANLEY]. In his absence I am compelled to withhold my vote. 

Mr. McKINLEY (when his name was called). I have a pair 
with the Senator from West Virginia [Mr. Nerry]. In his 
absence I withhold my vote. 

Mr. OVERMAN (when his name was called). I have a gen- 
eral pair with the senior Senator from Wyoming [Mr. War- 
REN], Which I transfer to the senior Senator from Tennessee 
IMr. Surecps], and vote “ yea.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. GLASS. I am paired with the senior Senator from 
Connecticut [Mr. McLean].. I am told that he would vote as I 
intend to yote, and therefore I vote “ nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 40, nays 36, as follows: 


YEAS—40 

Ashurst Edge Johnson, Calif, Overman 
Ball Ferris Jones, N. Mex, Pittman 

* Brookhart Fess Jones, Wash. Ralston 
Broussard Fletcher Kendrick Ransdell 
Capper Frazier Ladd Robinson 
Caraway George McKellar Shipstead 
Couzens Gooding McNary Simmons 
Curtis Harris Means Smith 
Dial Heflin Norris Smoot 
Din Howell Oddie Trammell 

NAYS—36 
Bayard Ernst Mayfield Stephens 
Bingham Fernald Metcalf Sterling 
Borah Gerry Moses Swanson 
Bruce Glass Pepper Underwood 
Bursum Hale Phipps Wadsworth 
Butler Harreld Reed, Mo Walsh, Mass. 
Cameron Harrison Reed, Pa. Weller 
Copeland Johnson, Minn, Sheppard Wheeler 
Cummins Keyes - ortridge Willis 
NOT VOTING—20 

Dale King Neely Stanfield 
Deneen La Follette Norbeck Stanley 
Edwards Lenroot Owen Walsh, Mont, 
Elkins McKinley Shields Warren 
Greene cLean Spencer Watson 


So Mr. Fernavp’s amendment was laid on the table. 

Mr. FERNALD. Mr. President, I wish to give notice now 
that I shall ask for another vote on the amendment when the 
bill reaches the Senate. 

Mr. GOODING. Mr, President, I wish to give notice that 
when this question comes up in the Senate I shall again pro- 
pose my amendment, which was laid on the table. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair may say, merely 
for general information, that it does not require a reservation 
in order to offer an amendment in the Senate. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, if I may be permitted to say so, 
the statement of the Senator from Idaho is made in order to 
give notice to our friends to be present. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill is before the Sen- 
ate as in Committee of the Whole, and is open to further 
amendment. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, I wish to en- 
ter my protest against the action of the Senate in adopting the 
motion to place these two amendments upon the table. I think 
it is just such methods as this that will eventually lead to the 
Senate adopting a cloture rule. One of these measures has 
been debated, fully considered, and voted upon by the other 
House in the last session of the present Congress; it has been 
here since the first Monday in December, and not even oppor- 
tunity has been given to discuss it upon its merits and to vote 
upon the question. I tell you, gentlemen of the Senate, if you 
continue to deny final decisions to petitioners who are asking 
for legislation such as the amendment proposed by the Senator 
from Idaho [Mr. Goopine] and that proposed by the Senator 
from Maine [Mr. Fernatp], sooner or later there will be a de- 
mand here for such rules in this body as will permit action. 
This is an injustice, a rank evasion of responsibility. 

No one has a right to protest against a decision against him 
in the legislative body or in the courts, but petitioners who 
have not the right to have the roll call and to have a vote 
taken upon measures of importance which have been here for 


years have just complaint against the system of doing business 
which is in operation here. ; 

That is the protest I make, and I wish to make it in behalf 
of the people of my State, who are interested in this proposed 
legislation, and who have been here for months asking for a 
decision. You haye not even given us an opportunity to fully 
discuss the question. Go on with this work, and the people of 
this country will rise up and demand that rules be adopted that 
will permit action, that will end sessions that are mere words, 
that will stop filibustering and bring about action and deci- 
sions. Let petitioners of the Congress get a final judgment, 
and stop postponing, delaying, and side-stepping these questions. 

What would you say of a court of law that allowed, by its 
procedure, witness after witness to be called, argument after 
argument to be made, and yet never permit a decision to be 
reached. It would very soon come into disrepute; and that 
is what we are bringing about in this body by a procedure of 
this kind. It is unbusinesslike and indefensible. I demand that 
it come to an end. 

I want to protest just as strongly as I know how against 
disposing of matters of this importance in the manner in which 
this Cape Cod Canal bill has been treated. 

Mr. DIAL. Mr. President, I should like to suggest to the Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts, who has just taken his seat, that some 
of us feel embarrassed about the position in which we have 
been placed. I feel, as does the Senator, that we ought to have 
a vote on this question. It seems tp me that we could get 
results if we would approach the subject in the proper way. 
I should be very glad if he would suggest a time when the 
measure could be brought up separately and a vote taken 
upon it. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. It would be useless. 

Mr. BORAH. I wish to say a word in explanation of my 
vote, because I presume this matter will come back again. 
I voted against laying this amendment on the table, not because 
I am in favor of the proposition, but because I am opposed to 
shutting off discussion under such a procedure. I say this 
much now so that I shall not be called upon to explain later if 
the matter comes directly before the Senate. 

Mr. GOODING. Mr. President, I wish to thank the Senator 
from Maine [Mr. FERNALD], who had this particular matter in 
charge, for carrying out, as far as he was concerned, such an 
understanding as Senators sometimes have. Outside of the Sen- 
ator from Maine, however, and one or two others, it did not 
go any further. I was told all the time what New England 
was going to do for the long-and-short-haul amendment when 
it came in. I had some advantage, because the vote had to come 
first on my amendment. 

I was not altogether astonished or surprised when the 
majority of the Senators from New England voted to retain 
the Cape Cod Canal amendment. I have not forgotten, Mr. 
President, the fight that I made here with New England on 
the tariff question, when I stood all summer long in the hot 
days and fought for what I believed was a proper and reason- 
able tariff on manufactured articles. At times I was alone in 
the fight, with the exception of the senior Senator from Con- 
necticut [Mr. McLean]. I want to serve notice on New Eng- 
land that I have felt their claws, and from now on somebody 
else will fight their battles if they are going to vote to destroy 
my section of the country. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, I hope the 
Senator will exclude the Democrats from New England in his 
condemnation. i 

Mr. GOODING. Yes; I shall do that. I want to thank the 
senior Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Wars], who has 
been fair and reasonable and just in the matter, and stood by 
me in my fight, sọ far as that is concerned, all the way 
through. I must exclude him; he voted with me for the 
amendment that has just been wrecked, and voted again to 
sustain me. 

I wish the Senators from New England, however, to under- 
stand that from now on they had better get somebody besides 
the West to fight their battles. They voted against good roads; 
they have yoted against everything the West has asked for 
If that is what you want; if you are going to destroy my 
section of the country, all right; but perhaps when we build 
this country over again we will build it better. I think that 
that might be done. Let me say, however, that when we go 
down they will go with us. That is what usually happens. 

Mr. NORBECK. Mr. President, I have listened to the re- 
marks of the Senator from Idaho with a great deal of interest. 
There is nothing peculiar in the situation to me, except that 
it has taken the Senator from Idaho so long to discover a 
few things. 

Mr. GOODING. Perhaps I have been a little slow. 
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Mr. NORBECK. I do not blame New England. New Eng- 
land stands together for the industries that: mean something 
to that section of the country: They fight shoulder to shoul- 
der in an honorable way. It is true that they have certain 
advantages, when they come and ask for protection here and 
there, to meet new conditions; but when the West has come 
and asks for something, we are told that we are asking for 
something unsound, uneconomic, and illogical. I have no com- 
plaint of that; my only complaint is that the West has been 
divided. When we have appealed to Representatives of the 
West to stand together in the battle they have scattered and 
divided into several groups. 

I appealed to them when the tariff bill was under considera- 
tion to insist upon some benefit being accorded to the West, 
but I could not get the West to stand together. So, when the 
Mellon plan was up to reduce taxes—and I am not going into 
the question whether it was sound or unsound—I asked 
merely, “Do we want to vote another relief measure for an- 
other section of the country?” I appealed to Senators from 
the intermountain States and said. Hook up your farm re- 
lief with it,” but they would not stand with me. They said, 
“Onr turn will come"; and now their turn has come. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, I listened to the remarks of 
the Senator from Idaho [Mr. Gooprne] with considerable in- 
terest. I am sorry that he has exhibited a condition which 
he describes as “mad.” If he will observe the vote, New 
England did divide on jus amendment, I voted for it, while 
some of the other New England Senators did not vote for it. 
My colleague [Mr. WatsH] voted for his amendment. So 
far as Massachusetts is concerned, we stood by him, and I 
hardly think that under the circumstances it lies in his mouth 
to make a complaint about all of New England. 

Mr. President, the proposition which is favored by the Sena- 
tor from Maine and which he has advocated and defended on 
the floor of the Senate is one that not only interests Massachu- 
setts and New England, but interests the whole country. The 
commerce which would go through the Cape Cod Canal and 
which does go through that waterway is not alone Massachu- 
setts commerce; it is not alone New England commerce; but 
is the commerce of the whole country. I am anxious to vote 
with my brethren from the West for projects in which they 
are interested. I know that we can not go along in this country 
with any degree of success divided in our interests, divided 
in our purposes, and divided in our votes in this body or any 
other body which undertakes to represent the interests of the 
entire country. I know that we must give and take; I knuw 
that what interests us in New England interests likewise the 
people of the West, I know that they can not sell their 
products in New England unless we have a prosperous New 
England, and I know that we in the East can not sell our 
manufactured commodities in the West unless agriculture is 
prosperous t the western country. I wish now to 
say merely that if the Senator from Idaho will bring forward 
his amendment again I shall vote for it, as I voted for it on 
the last vote. 

Mr. LADD. Mr. President, I send to the desk an amend- 
ment, which I desire to offer and to speak on at this time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Fuss in the chair), The 
Secretary will state the amendment offered by the Senator from 
North Dakota. 

The Cr (Kunk, On page 32, line 23, after the word 
“ officers,” it is proposed to insert: 


Providing said Board of Engineers shall make use, so far as applicable, 
of existing data and shall make its report on or before November 18, 
1925, 


Mr. LADD. Mr. President, for years past the people of the 
West have endeavored to secure better water transportation 
facilities for their products; in other words, to bring the ocean 
traffic for steamers 1,200 miles nearer to the interior of this 
country. At every point they have been strenuously opposed 
by a powerful group in the East made up of railroad interests 
and the big financial interests of New York. - 

In his annual message to the Senate, President Coolidge has 
given voice to the need for the St, Lawrence waterway, and 
the commission or conference appointed by the President to 
study agricultural needs of the country have likewise indorsed 
this undertaking as essential for helping the farmers of the 
great West. 

In my discussion it is not my purpose to seek to prevent the 
natural developments for waterway transportation in New York 
or elsewhere, but rather to call attention to existing conditions, 
to past history, to what has been done and is being done to 
prevent the development of the great project which the people 
of the West find essential to enable them to compete in any 


manner with the great industrial centers along the Atlantic 
Ocean, and especially with New York. 

I desire also to point out some of the reasons why the Oswego- 
Hudson Ship Canal is not feasible, and probably in the end will 
never be undertaken, 

Mr. President, referring to the project.adopted and author- 
ized in House bill 11472, page 2, line 9, and the item among 
those projects for which preliminary examinations and surveys 
are authorized and directed, page 32, line 20: 

The plain truth concerning these two items is that they 
seem to have been conceived, first, as I shall attempt to show, 
directly for the purpose of delaying or preventing the con- 
struction of the St. Lawrence ship channel project, now pend- 
ing between the Governments of the United States and Canada, 
and second, with the ultimate purpose of unloading upon the 
Federal Government a very unhappy investment by the State 
of New York in the so-called New York Barge Canal. 

Without indulging in personal opinions, but citing you to 
certain documentary evidence, statements, and admissions by 
New York officials and others—opponents of the St. Lawrence 
project—the material herewith submitted is only a fraction 
of what is at hand. 

According to the Concresstonat Recorp for December 18, 
1924, Congressman Dempsey, in his speech on the bill—the 
paragraph commencing “And then we come to the third of the 
great improvements in this bill and that is the development 
of the Hudson River up to Albany,” and so forth—clearly 
States that these items form a part of their purpose of sub- 
stituting a route across New York State in lieu of the St, 
Lawrence route. s 

Inclosures Nos. 1 and 2 of the Northern New York Develop- 
ment League clearly set forth this purpose and condemn it. 

Mr, President, I ask unanimous consent to have these various 
inclosures printed as an appendix to my remarks, without 
reading. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

[See appendix to Mr. Lapp’s remarks. ] 

Mr. LADD. Mr. President, the proposed route from Oswego 
to the Hudson is not a feasible ship-channel route. The State 
of New York settled that by engineering studies conducted 
by the State. See inclosure No. 3, “Statement by Martin 
Schenck, State engineer of the State of New York in 1892.“ 
See also report of the New York commission appointed by 
Theodore Roosevelt, when Governor of New York, of March 
8, 1899, headed by Gen. Francis V. Greene, and known as 
the Greene committee. Also report of the New York Commerce 
Commission, appointed by Governor Black, submitted in 1900. 

See inelosure No. 4, a statement by State Engineer Frank 
Williams, dated October 20, 1919. Other statements by New 
York, almost without number, to the effect that a ship channel 
is impracticable, could be cited; and it was upon those reports 
that the State of New York decided, against the protests of 
the West, that a barge canal and not a ship channel was the 
practical plan to adopt. Another reason for this decision was 
that Buffalo refused to support the constitutional amendment 
if her tollgate privileges of breaking bulk at Buffalo were 
taken away, as they would have been if the ship channel had 
been adopted. The fact remains that New York decided that 
a ship channel across the State of New York was not a prac- 
ticable project, and went forward with the barge canal. 

The history of the investigations and hearings leading up to 
the items referred to in this bill is found as press items in 
inclosure No. 5. Note especially the report of Colonel New- 
comer and General Beach, (Doc. No. 350, 68th Cong., Ist sess.) 
You will note that General Beach doubts whether the plan 
would be beneficial to any but a limited locality, and he further 
saves the face of the Board of Engineers by saying “ It is hardly 
possible to grant the claim advanced by certain advocates of 
the project that it will furnish a satisfactory and deep-water 
outlet for the entire Lakes area and upper Mississippi Valley, 
or solve the admittedly difficult transportation problem which 
that great section of the country now faces.” Those words 
were probably inspired by certain correspondence which took 
place with the Board of Engineers, previous to the hearing, 
and found in inclosure No. 6. Accompanying these letters was 
a brief statement of the reason why this would not answer the 
needs. of the West. See inclosure No. 7. Inclosure No, 74% 
enlarges upon the same point. 
` Referring to inclosure No. 4 the State engineer undertakes 
to estimate the cost at $505,000,000. That only covers a 25-foot 
channel from Oswego to Troy. Additional improvement from 
the present deep water to Troy would be more than $25,000,000, 
or involve a very considerable increase in cost. The cost would 
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be at least $650,000,000, and there would be no by-product of 
power to help bear the cost, 

Mr. President, there is no need for spending $100,000 in addi- 
tional surveys. Our Army Engineers have many times made 
this investigation. 

On this see the Windsor Report, Senate Document 307, Forty- 
third Congress, first session; Deep Waterway Board, House 
Document 192, Fifty-fourth Congress, second session; Captain 
Palfrey, Chief of Engineers, Report, 1889; Judson Report, 
House Document 293, Fifty-second Congress, first Session; 
Symon’s Report, House Document 86, Fifty-fifth Congress, first 
séssion; United States Waterways Commission (Burton), 
Senate Document 409, Sixty-second Congress, second session; 
Major Kingman's Report in 1892; the Great Lakes project, 
House Document 755, Sixty-fifth Congress, second session; 
Colonel Warren's Report, House Document 1591, Sixty-fifth 
Congress, third session; and Col. Clark S. Smith’s Report, 
House Document 890, Sixty-sixth Congress, third session. 

Turning now to what the New York Barge Canal actually is, 
please note inclosure No. 8, being an excerpt from the annual 
message of Governor Smith to the Legislature of the State of 
New York, January 7, 1925, and inclosure No. 9, a statement 
from the Marine and Shipping Age of April, 1923, on the ques- 
tion of hazards. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will it interrupt the Senator to 
ask a question for information? 

Mr. LADD. Not at all. 

Mr. KING. I am not sure, because I haye not heard all that 
the Senator said, whether he is combatting—and I hope he is— 
the view that a survey is necessary from the Great Lakes 
through Canada, or a canal from the Great Lakes to the 
Atlantic. 

Mr. LADD. From the Great Lakes to the Hudson; that is 
what I am combatting, on the ground that sufficient surveys 
have already been made, and they have condemned it, and the 
Governor of New York has condemned it, as I shall try to show 
later. I am asking that instead of that being done, this item 
that they are asking to stand as a part of the bill shall be 
sc amended that they must make their report by November 15, 
1925, and at the same time utilize the material that they 
already have, so that it will not delay the work on the St. 
Lawrence project. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator another 
question? Is there anything in the pending bill carrying an 
appropriation for the purposes which the Senator is now dis- 
cussing? 

Mr. LADD. There is. 

Mr. KING. I was not aware of that. Is the Senator moving 
to strike it out? 

Mr. LADD. I am not moving to strike it out. If they want 
to develop it, I have no objection; but I do not want it to stand 
in the way of and hamper the development of the St. Lawrence 
project, which the West has been demanding, but to limit the 
time they may have for making their report. 

Mr. KING. If I understand the Senator, the project is 
impracticable, and if it will have any advantage at all it will 
be purely local. Therefore, why should we appropriate out of 
the Treasury of the United States for an ephemeral, unscien- 
tific, and improper scheme, and one which, if it has any value 
at all, is a scheme in which New York alone ought to be in- 
terested? 

Mr. LADD. I agree with the Senator, but I do not care 
to take that stand. I am only asking that the development of 
the St. Lawrence project shall not be hampered by an attempt 
to develop that region, when ail their engineers say that it 
is impracticable, when their governor says that it is impracti- 
cable, and when the newspapers in Albany, as I shall quote 
a little later on, maintain that it is impracticable. 

Mr. KING. I thank the Senator for challenging attention to 
it, and if he does not move to strike it out I shall. 

Mr. LADD. Referring to the governor’s message, I wish 
to call your attention to some comparisons. There was a 
great shortage of transportation at the lower end of Lake 
Erie during the past summer. The Canadian canals in the 
St. Lawrence were working to capacity. They carried the 
unprecedented tonnage of 5,536,374 tons, 22 per cent higher 
than any previous high record. Much of ths was United 
States tonnage. These figures are in striking contrast to the 
New York Barge Canal, which carried only 1,600,000 tons, ac- 
cording to Governor Smith, and it must be remembered that 
the Canadian canals were worked to capacity. They averaged 
one boat through every lock every half hour or better all 
through the season from May to December, and yet the New 
York Barge Canal did practically nothing. 


Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from North 
Dakota yield to the Senator from New York? 

Mr. LADD. I do, 

Mr. COPELAND. Why was the Canadian canal worked to 
full capacity? A 

Mr. LADD. Why was it, or wky was it not? 

Mr. COPELAND. The Senator said that the New York 
Barge Canal carried only a limited amount of freight, while 
the Canadian canal was operating to full capacity. Was not 
that the language the Senator used? 

Mr. LADD. They were operating at full capacity at the 
same time, while the report of the Governor of New York 
State states that the amount of cargo carried upon the barge 
canal was 1,600,000 tons; and if there was a congestion in 
the Canadian transportation on the Great Lakes and there 
was the opportunity for carryiug an additional amount, why 
was it not utilized? 

Mr. COPELAND. Of course, the answer to that, as I see it, 
is that the Hudson River itself is so shallow that it is not 
possible to make the successful connection between the ocean 
and the mouth of the canal that will be possible after the 
deepening of the Hudson. 

Mr. LADD. Mr. President, there was nothing to prevent the 
taking down of the barges, even then. The barges might lave 
gone straight through to New York City. 

I am go ng now to quote from Colonel Greene, on January 8, 
commenting on Governor Smith's message, Colonel Greene being 
in charge of the New York State canal. He says: 


The barge canal is a great thing for the western grain growers, and 
it provides them with an easy route to the great eastern ports. 

This transportation at the present time is being paid for by the 
taxpayers of the State of New York. If the people of the Western 
States are determined to have a waterway to the Atlantic seaboard, 
then let the Federal Government take the barge canal off the State's 
hands and convert it into a ship canal. This could be done by junking 
the section between Buffalo and Syracuse and using the canal from 
Oswego to the Hudson after first deepening it so as to make it 
navigable by ocean craft. 

The present barge canal parallels Lake Ontario from Buffalo to 
Syracuse, which is useless. I am frank to say I do not know any 
method to make a paying proposition of the barge canal. Few 
shippers will use it, and those who do will soon abandon it if needed 
repairs are not made. I wash my hands of the whole thing until a 
determination has been reached with regard to the best way to handle 
it. If the legislature will authorize a commission to study the situa- 
tion, as Governor Smith urges it to do in his message, I will do all in 
my power to aid the investigation and show just how far the barge 
canal has deteriorated in the last few years. 


There is some collateral matter which bears indirectly on the 
question at issue, which has been compiled from various data, 
and which I ask to have included in my remarks without 
reading. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it will be 
so ordered. 

[See appendix to Mr. Lapp’s remarks.] 

Mr. LADD. Mr. President, a careful reading of the recom- 
mendations ef the district engineer of New York, the division 
engineer, Colonel Newcomer, the Board of Engineers for Rivers 
and Harbors, and the letter of transmittal from the Chief of 
Engineers to the Secretary of War, as contained in Document 
850, Sixty-eighth Congress, first session, will disclose most 
clearly that the engineers did not recommend this, except 
under the greates political pressure, and such qualifications 
were drawn around it by the division engineer and Chief of 
Engineers as to condemn it with faint praise. 

These ifems were forcefully opposed in the House by Con- 
gressman Kvare, of Minnesota—ConeressionaL RECORD of 
January 15, 1925, pages 1886 to middle of last column 1890. 

These items should be amended to provide that such examina- 
tion and survey by the engineers should make use of all exist- 
ing data applicable to the case and that they should finish 
their report by November of this year, so that it may not delay 
the St. Lawrence project, because the International Board of 
Engineers will be reporting about that time and we do not 
want to have to hold up negotiations with Canada waiting on 
the report like the one provided for in this bill. 

Mr. President, beginning with the report of 1900, down to 
the present time, not only distinguished commissions appointed 
by Governors of New York but our Army engineers have 
condemned or failed to recommend a ship channel across the 
State of New York. 
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Mr. President, the farmers of the West have asked for the 
St. Lawrence project for the past 10 years or more, and her 
business interests are demanding the same as an all-water 
route from the Great Lakes to the ocean for ocean-going ves- 
sels. I have already called attention to the fact that this 
project has the sympathetic support of the President, as indi- 
cated by his message and by the conference appointed by the 
President in their report to the President and transmitted by 
him to the Congress. 

Then who opposes this project? I need not say to our west- 
ern people that it is the railroads and great financial interests 
of New York and the East. In this connection, as to what are 
the needs of the West and what should be its policy, I can not 
do better than quote from the remarks of Congressman KVALE 
before the House when this very measure was under considera- 
tion, as shown in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp on page 1890, who 
said: 


Here is where the great Northwest and the West, irrespective of 
party, should stand together to protect their interests. I appeal here 
and now to all Representatives in this body from the States of Ohio, 
Indiana, Michigan, Illinois, Wisconsin, Iowa, Minnesota, North and 
South Dakota, Nebraska, Wyoming, Colorado, and other western States 
which have declared definitely and emphatically for a deep waterway to 
the ocean by way of the St, Lawrence River, to join in defending this 
project against the deathblow it would receive through the authoriza- 
tion of the deeper Hudson project. 

There is reason to believe that Canada is soon ready to come to an 
agreement with the United States looking toward the realization of the 
international waterway; an overwhelming majority of shippers, farm- 
ers, and citizens of the West are vitally interested in this matter. 
That their hopes and plans should be ruined through the adoption of 
this provision for a project to deepen the Hudson and benefit a locality 
of indefinite expanse to an undetermined extent is eminently unfair. 

Events of the past few weeks give sound basis for the belief that the 
State of New York sees in the proposed project the opportunity to rid 
itself of the white elephant it now has in the barge canal. Earlier in 
these remarks I quoted from the address of the Governor of the State 
of New York, Mr. Smith, showing that the barge canal, despite its 
enormous cost and elaborate publicity, is being operated by the State 
at an alarming loss; that as a commercial problem it is declining into 
decay, and that the State feels the necessity of taking some action very 
soon. If the State is to be given credit m payment on this project for 
deepening the Hudson for its expense on the barge canal, is it then fair 
to have already thrust om us the prospect of being forced to take over 
the canal and make it a part of the Federal project because the State 
does not wish to sustain further losses thereon, and thereby subject its 
citizens to higher taxes? 

The absorbing question for the farmers of the West is no longer one 
of production. The western farmer is now making two blades of grass 
grow where one grew before; the soil is fertile and is utilized to the 
utmost. But the question of distribution is the vital problem; it de- 
mands solution very soon. Trainloads of food are rotting on the 
ground merely becanse transportation rates are too high to warrant 
their carriage te markets; when rates are substanttally lowered the 
problems of the Northwest are more than half solved. 

And the one great step toward the solution is the St. Lawrence deep 
waterway, 


Mr. President, I ask also to have included without reading 
a statement given out by Dr. Alva H. Benton, of the North 
Dakota Agricultural College, with regard to the Great Lakes- 
St. Lawrence waterway and what it means to the farmers of 
North Dakota. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? 

There being no objection, the matter was ordered to be 
printed in the Record, as follows: i 


GREAT LAKES-ST. LAWRENCE TIDEWATER ASSOCIATION—WHAT THE DEEP 
WATERWAY WILL MEAN TO NORTH DAKOTA (BY ALVA H. BENTON) 
The question may well be asked, “What will the St, Lawrence 

deep waterway bring to North Dakota?’ It will bring the farmer 

of central North Dakota within 400 miles of the seaboard, whereas 
now he is appreximately 2,500 miles. The question again comes up, 

“What difference does it make?“ The answer is, first, that it will 

cost at least 7 cents a bushel less to export grain to Europe, be 

cause freight transportation is cheaper by water than rail, and second, 
it win eliminate handling charges at Buffalo and New York, or, if 
it goes by way of Montreal, it will eliminate handling charges at 
the Georgian Bay, or Buffalo, and at Montreal. The combined savings 

are at least 7 cents a bushel, made up of 6 cents on freight and 1 

cent on handling charges, and the price of grain exported from North 

Dakota and the spring wheat area will be incrensd by this amount. 

The price level of grain needed for consumption will also be raised, 

becuuse if, at present, for example, the high grades of wheat are 

selling for $2 per bushel and the lower grades for $1.50, the higher 
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is evidently worth to the miller 50 cents more than the lower. If 
the lower grade were raised 7 cents a bushel the higher grade would 
also go up because the millers would buy more of the higher grade 
rather than the lower until the price difference became the same. 
North Dakota, which grows a large proportion of durum wheat, 
would benefit directly because 90 per cent of the hard spring wheat 
exported is handled at Duluth. Since it is not usually valued on 
the basis of protein or gluten content all durum wheat would be 
directly affected by a reduction in costs of placing it on European 
markets. 

Rye is also an important grain in this area, and between forty and 
fifty million bushels are annually exported from the United States. 
Much of this is shipped from Duluth. The farmer in this section 
would again benefit to the extent of 7 cents a bushel. Barley is 
likewise on an export basis, some eighteen to twenty million bushels 
is exported annually. The question arises as to whether we will get 
the benefit of the cheaper water haul on barley and onts, for example, 
which are not so definitely on an export basis as rye, wheat, and 
durum. I think we will. If it should happen that barley and oats 
are not affected like wheat and rye, farmers will grow more of these 
and less of the others, thereby making them a scarcity and thus affect- 
ing the price. 

What would an increase of 7 cents a bushel mean to North Dakota 
farmers? The average yield of grain for the five-year period, 1920— 
1924, and the increased returns at 7 cents a bushel are: 


w te 
Average North Dakota | nge 
Exports North 
5-year production Dakota 
farmers 
One hundred to two hundred and fifty million | 96,200,000, at 7 cents. . $6, 734,000 
bushels of wheat. 
Forty to fifty million bushels of rye._.......... 14,500,000, at 7 cents . 1, 015, 000 
Thirty-five to forty million bushels of osts... 67,200,000, at 3.5 cents. 2. 300, 000 
Eighteen to twenty million bushels of barley__} 24,200,000, at 6 cents . I., 452, 000 
5 6 EARL ES Sy bathe UF renal SNe aaa ane 7,000,000 (no eflect) .}...-.22 2... 


This $13,501,000 can be attributed to the savings that would result 
from increase in returns on grain due to cheaper transportation. This 
amount capitalized at 7 per cent, the average rate of interest on land 
mortgages in Dakota, would amount to $164,000,000, the amount that 
would be added to farm yalues of North Dakota farms. 

On the basis of farm acreage of 20,000,000 acres—1924—this would 
be equivalent to $8 an acre, or $2,560 on a half section, assuming it 


were all in use and available for producing a grain crop with average 
yields. Even a larger figure would result from calculations en an 
acre of wheat. The average yield of wheat for the past few years is 
10 bushels per acre. An increase of 7 cents per bushel would equal 
70 cents, This capitalized at 7 per cent equals $10 per acre. This 
increase would be secured without any actual increase in cost, as the 
return from the electric power will pay the cost. 

The effect in other ways is difficult to foreeast, but the time will 
come when lignite-coal products, as oll, briquets, and motor fuel, will 
be shipped to the East. This waterway will furnish cheap transporta- 
tion. Butter can now be shipped more cheaply to eastern points by 
lake than by rail, and if we should ever become an exporting nation 
the canal will place the farmer in this midcontinental area on a more 
nearly equal competitive basis with eastern farmers. The time may 
come when we will be importing products from foreign countries. We 
then will have the benefit of cheap water transportation. 

Transportation facilities, or the lack of them, have inealeulable 
effects on agricultural and industrial development. Although North 
Dakota is now 1,500 to 2,000 miles from deep-seagoing vessels, the 
St. Lawrence deep waterway will reduce this to less than 500 miles. 
The transportation facilities available to a country or locality, or the 
lack of them, are an incalculable force in developing or holding back 
the agricultural and industrial development. 

Fando, N. DAK., January 14, 1925. 


Mr. LADD. Mr. President, in the pending rivers and harbors 
bill two items are authorized which ought immediately be 
struck ont. One is for $11,000,000 to pay the cost of deepening 
the Hudson River in the direction of Albany, so that after 
spending another forty or fifty million dollars on the scheme, 
ocean-going vessels drawing 27 feet of water may be able to 
make the city of Albany a port of call. The other is $100,000 
to pay the cost of a survey of a ship-canal route across the 
State of New York connecting Oswego with the Hudson River. 

The second item is disposed of most effectually in a state- 
ment by G. W. Ball, president of the Northern New York Devel- 
opment League, and your attention is called to what he says 
in the accompanying copy of a letter which has been addressed 
by him to members of the New York delegation. 
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As for the proposed deepening of the Hudson River, the fol- 
lowing statement—taken from a report by Gen. Lansing H. 
Beach to Secretary of War Weeks, and printed in House Docu- 
ment No. 350 of the first session of the Sixty-eighth Congress—is 
significant: 


The division engineer does not consider the general commercial bene- 
fits to be derived from the proposed improvement sufficient to warrant 
the Federal expense involved, and accordingly recommends that the im- 
provement be not undertaken at this time, unless the State or local 
interests contribute at least 50 per cent of the cost of the improve- 


ment. With sued cooperation the work would probably be justified. ` 
Mr. KING. Mr. President 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from North 
Dakota yield? 
Mr, LADD. I yield. 


Mr. KING. Is the item of $7,000,000 in the bill to which the 
Senator referred a moment ago, which he said should be 
eliminated, the item found on page 2, reading as follows: 


Hudson River Channel at Weehawken and Edgewater, N. J., in 
accordance with the report submitted in House Document No. 
813, Sixty-sixth Congress, first session, and subject to the conditions 
set forth in said document. 


Mr. LADD. That is one part of it. Then there is another 
appropriation of $100,000 in another place, I think on page 
32, or somewhere in that vicinity, for making a survey of the 
Great Lakes to the Hudson project. 

Mr. KING. On page 82 is this language: 

Deeper waterway from the Great Lakes to the Hudson River suitable 
for vessels of a draft of 20 or 25 feet: Preliminary examination and 
survey to be made by a board of engineer officers, 


Mr. LADD. That is where I am asking that they should 
utilize the materials they have, the engineers’ reports, and so 
forth, and shall submit a report in November, so that it shall 
not hold up the St. Lawrence project. 

Mr. KING. As I interpret this bill, the appropriation of 
$7,000,000 has already been authorized, and is not a mere 
direction that the survey shall be made. 

Mr. LADD. It is not. 

Mr. KING. I am afraid the Government has been committed 
to that project already, and that we may not escape from 
the net in which we have been entangled. 

Mr. LADD. I agree with the Senator. On the, other hand, 
I have no personal objection, if it is desired to approve the 
Hudson waterway as far as Albany, N. Y. I do not agree, 
however, that their claims are correct as to the profit that will 
be shown in the future, or the transportation of tonnage, as I 
shall attempt to show a little later. 

The above statement is by H. C. Neweomer, colonel, Corps of 
Engineers, division engineer. Colonel Newcomer made an 
exhaustive survey of the whole plan and reaches the conclu- 
sion that Uncle Sam should only participate in the scheme to 
the extent of 50 per cent, and then he qualifies his indorsemeat 
by saying it would probably be justified. 

General Beach doubts whether the plan would be beneficial 
to any but a limited locality. He says “proponents of the 
project claim that there would be diverted to an upper Hudson 
port about 25 per cent of the grain shipment of Montreal and 
of all American North Atlantic ports. The claim is, however, 
found upon analysis to be based upon a variety of assumptions, 
the validity of which is too uncertain to justify full acceptance 
of the predicted tonnage. It is hardly possible to grant the 
claim advanced by certain advocates of the project, that it will 
furnish a satisfactory and adequate deep-water outlet for the 
entire lakes area and upper Mississippi Valley, or solve the 
admittedly difficult transportation problem which that great 
section of the country now faces. 

Genera! Beach—with apparent reluctance—supports his sub- 
ordinate, Colonel Newcomer, in the conclusion that if local 
bodies would contribute 50 per cent of the cost the improvement 
might be justified. 

It will be recalled that several years ago the Associated 
Chambers of Commerce of New York invited Members of Con- 
gress to take a trip over the barge canal with a view, as it 
was then stated, to impress upon the legislative mind the im- 
portance of that waterway as an outlet to the Atlantic Ocean. 
Now, according to reports appearing in the newspapers, Gov- 
ernor Smith, in his annual message to the New York Legis- 
Iature, has declared that the canal is a “white elephant” on 
the hands of the taxpayers of the Empire State, and it is pro- 
posed to invite Uncle Sam to take over this decaying waterway 
and thus save New York taxpayers the heavy annual loss, esti- 
mated at $10,000,000, 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. LADD, I yield. 


Mr. COPELAND, I am sure the fair-minded Senator would 
not want to quote Governor Smith as saying that the barge 
canal was a white elephant. 


Mr. LADD. I am including in my remarks, so the Senator 


ean see for himself, the exact words of the governor, as re- 
ported by the newspapers. 

Mr. COPELAND. At the proper time I shall call the at- 
pres of Senators and others to what the governor really 

say. 

Mr. LADD. The governor is quoted as saying that while 
the old Erie Canal had carried in a single year commerce ag- 
gregating 10,000,000. tons, the new canal last year carried ships 
conveying about 1,600,000 tons. It is said that there is no hope 
of making the canal a paying concern, 

It is perfectly obvious that the plan of deepening the Hudson 
River, coupled with the other impracticable schemes to survey 
a ship-canal route from Oswego to the Hudson, is simply pro- 
posed for the purpose of delaying and finally defeating the St. 
Lawrence project. To spend money on either scheme would 
be to throw away public funds. The people of the gréat 
West, Northwest, Middle West, and Southwest are unanimous 
in demanding the speedy construction of the St. Lawrence 
Canal. If Congress authorizes the expenditure of publie funds 
on the Hudson chimera, the people will be led to believe that 
a ship canal through all American territory is feasible and 
their ardor for the St. Lawrence will cool. This is the very 
thing that the shrewd New Yorkers are planning to bring to 


pass, 

If additional proof is necessary to show that the purpose 
of the group who are sponsoring the Oswego Hudson Ship 
Canal is in reality for the purpose of destroying any possi- 
bility of the constructon of the St. Lawrence waterway, the 


following from the Albany (N. Y.) Knickerbocker Press for 


February 4 ought to be sufficient: 


CUVILIER ASKS STATE TO OPPOSE BUILDING Sr. LAWRENCE CANAL—MEANS 
DESTRUCTION OF NEW YORK AS SEAPORT, RESOLUTION SAYS 


An attempt to influence Cengress to act adversely on the propo- 
sition to construct the St. Lawrence Ship Canal was made in the 
legislature yesterday by Assemblyman Louis A. Cuvilier, who intro- 
duced a resolution calling upon Senators and Representatives in 
Congress from New York State to vote against the ship-canal plans. 

The resolution points out that the Federal Government has approved 
the report of the joint committee for the construction of the St, Law- 
rence deep-water canal and has instructed Secretary Hughes to nego- 
tiate a treaty with Canada for the construction of the canal, de- 
signed to furnish a direct route to the sea from the Great Lakes, at 
a cost of approximately $300,000,000, to be borne equally by this coun- 
try and Canada. 

The resolution adds that a bill has been introduced in Congress 
to construct an all-American barge canal from Buffalo to the Hudson 
River in opposition to the St. Lawrence deep-water canal, which 
canal, if constructed, is declared by Cuvilier to be an enterprise 
largely on foreign soil, which would divert all the shipping and 


‘commerce from the West to Canadian ports, thereby destroying the 


supremacy of the State of New York as a commercial seaport. 


Mr. President, a few days ago I pointed out that the develop- 
ment of the St. Lawrence waterway would mean a by-product 
of more than 4,600,000 hydroelectric horsepower, of which about 
1,500,000 horsepower would be developed on American ter- 
ritory and would naturally be delivered to New York and be 
distributed in that territory; the balance, of course, going to 
Canada. This by-product of hydroelectric power would pay all 
the expenses of the construction of the canals for the develop- 
ment of shipping on the St. Lawrence. On the other hand, 
the Oswego-Hudson Canal would furnish little or no hydro- 
electric power, and as to the length of the season in which the 
two channels could be operated, there would be practically 
no difference. 

Mr. President, I do not desire to stand in the way of such 
internal improvements as New York State may desire to under- 
take, but I feel the course is shortsighted when by such a cir- 
cuitous route she endeavors to prevent the development of the 
West, whose surplus food products are essential for the main- 
tenance of the people of the East and who stand in need of 
these products. 

It is this kind of policy long continned which has led to 
bitterness against so-called Wall Street influences that seek 
to hold the West in enforced bondage to pay an unjust toll on 
all products the West produces, as likewise on all products 
she ships in for consumption. 

THE VOICE OF THE NORTHWEST 

I desire also to have printed, without reading, as indicating 
how the press of the Northwest look upon this proposition, 
an editorial entitled “A quarter of a billion for spite,“ which 
appeared in the St. Paul Pioneer Press for February 12, 1925: 


* 
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A QUARTER BILLION FOR SPITB 


New York State has spent $230,000,000 on its canal system in the 
past 20 years, according to the Independent; That is $100,000,000 
more than the total cost of the Suez Canal and more than half the 
cost of the Panama waterway. Yet the Independent pronounces the 
New York system a failure, and calls attention to a recent message 
by Governor Smith to the legislature of that State suggesting a study 
of the problem—how to make it popular with shippers. 

The chief difficulty is the slowness of traffic; but there is another— 
the scarcity of barges. Though the State charges no tolls, in spite of 
its great expense, investors hesitate to put money into boats. The 
style of barges required is expensive, and they can not be laid up 
during the winter by simply mooring them to a dock on account of 
freezing. Only large concerns, like the Standard Oil Co., can afford 
to take the boats to open water in winter and make use of them there. 

There is a lurking suspicion that the principal reason for using 
nearly a quarter of a billion dollars on this unfortunate enterprise 
is to stall off the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence waterway by an attempted 
demonstration that there is no need of it. None of the difficulties 
of the New York Canal would apply, of course, to the St. Lawrence 
project, as the latter will not be for barges but for ocean-going ships. 
The water power alse to be developed by harnessing the rapids is a 
potent consideration in connection with the cost of construction and 
operation, 


Mr. President, from their own statements I have tried to 
point out the real purpose of the proyisions of this bill (H. R. 
11472) in so far as they relate to a survey of the ship canal 
through the State of New York, and I do not think I am unfair 
when I ask that nothing be done whereby the St. Lawrence 
ship waterway for ocean vessels be not hindered by any pro- 
posed plan intended to thwart the will of the people of the 
West and Northwest, 

I ask, therefore, that the amendment be accepted, since it 
does no injustice to New York or any other section of the 
country. I ask that the amendment be adopted. 


APPENDIX 
[Inclosure No. 1] 
ADDRESS TO NEW YORK DELEGATION IN CONGRESS 
NORTHERN New Tonk DEVELOPMENT LEAGUE, 
Massena, N. Y., January 8, 1925. 

Dsar Sin: In the campaign for rigid economy for public expendi- 
tures urged by the President he declares it is not easy to stand in the 
gap and resist the passage of increasing appropriation bills which 
would make tax reduction impossible. May we point out how in at 
least one instance the New York delegation in Congress can appro- 
priately join the President in his stand? 

The old project of a ship canal across New York State from Oswego 
to the Hudson River has been revived and an appropriation of $100,000 
is sought for a new survey. This project has been surveyed and 
reported upon many times, and a reference to the printed official re- 
port by the Chief of Engineers will show how futile and ineredibly 
costly such a project would be. 

This report, printed in 1920 as House Document No. 390, Sixty-sixth 
Congress, third session, sets forth in full detail all the various pre- 
vious surveys and all data. It is pointed out that the cost of the 
proposed route would be more than double previous estimates, amount- 
ing to the staggering total of over $600,000,000. It declares that 
the question of a water supply for the upper level of this canal 
“remains most formidable, if not insurmountable.” It points out 
that the building of this proposed ship canal would mean the duplica- 
tion of the New Welland Canal now building by Canada, and amply 
adequate to provide all navigation facilities for many years to come. 
And it finally shows that such a project would mean the destruction 
of the present New York State Barge Canal, which now occupies the 
Oswego and Mohawk Rivers. Such a project would mean the assump- 
tion by the Federal Government of the huge sums expended by the 
State. 

These official facts carry the emphatic answer to any demand for 
an appropriation for another survey. We deem it particularly fitting 
that New York should be the first to oppose any such action and to 
promptly refute the insinuation which it carries that the State is try- 
ing to unload on the Federal Government an unprofitable investment, 

Trusting that you will see your way for a prompt protest against 
the proposed appropriation, we are 

Yours very truly, 
Tue NORTHERN New York DEVELOPMENT LEAGUE, 
By G. H. BALL, President. 


UInclosure No. 2] 
ADDRESS TO THE PRESS REPRESENTATIVES IN WASHINGTON 
NORTHERN NEW YORK DEVELOPMENT LEAGUE, 
MASSENA, N. Y., January 1, 1925. 
Dran Sin: We desire to call your attention to the inclosed copy 
of a letter which we are sending to all New York Representatives in 


Congress in an effort to prevent a futile and wasteful expenditure 
of public funds. 

This league, which is composed of the varlous chambers of com- 
merce, the large industrial organizations, and the banks of northern 
New York is heartily in fayor of the immediate construction of the 


St. Lawrence deep waterway, We know the river, its navigation, and 
the proposed improvement, We see in the appropriation of $100,000 
for a ship canal across New York State from Oswego to the Hudson 
River an attempt to defeat, or at least delay, the St. Lawrence project. 

A comparison of the two proposed ship canals shows how much 
more desirable the St, Lawrence route is to the Oswego-Hudson route. 

The St. Lawrence route will require only 31 miles of canal, divided 
into short stretches of 8-15-8 miles, while the Oswego-Hudson Canal 
will be a restricted channel 168 miles long, climbing up and down over 
a divide, as shown by the report of the International Joint Commis- 
sion, Both canals will be open for navigation for the same period each 
year, as shown by the United States hydrographic reports. 

The cost of the St. Lawrence improvement for a 30-foot channel will 
be $269,000,000, as compared with $650,000,000 for the Oswego-Hudson 
Canal, as set forth in the report of the Chief of- Engineers, 1920, cited 
in inclosed letter, and in the report of the International Joint Com- 
mission. 

And, finally, the Oswego-Hudson route will provide no hydroelectric 
power, while as a by-product of the improvement to navigation in the 
St. Lawrence River, 1,500,000 horsepower will be developed, which, 
under the direction of Congress, can be dellvered to New York or else- 
where, or sold by the Federal Government to recoup itself for the 
expense of the project. 

So far as the advantage of opening the heart of the country to chief 
ocean transportation there is no comparison between the natural St. 
Lawrence River outlet and the artificial Gswego-Hudson Ship Canal. 

Yours truly, 
Tun NORTHERN New YORK DEVELOPMENT LEAGUE, 
President. 


[Inclosure No. 3] 


OXLY A PLEASING IDEA TO CONTEMPLATE, AND NOT A PRACTICAL PLAN TO 
CONSUMMATE 


Statement by Martin Shenck, State engineer of the State of New 
York in 1892. It was contained in a carefully prepared statement 
in opposition to an appropriation for $100,000 then before Congress 
for a ship canal survey across the State of New York as a result 
of the resolution introduced by John Lind, of Minnesota, February 8, 
1892. s 

Among other things Engineer Shenck said: There are three types 
of vessels—lake, canal, and ocean. Ocean steamers could not with 
economy navigate a canal, and lake vessels could not compete with 
ocean liners.” He set down as the maximum economy the barge 250 
feet long by 25 feet, with a draft not exceeding 10 feet, having low 
clearance, so that the bridges might be fixed structures. By towing 
these barges in fleets “ New York will be enabled to hold her com- 
mercial supremacy against all comers for many years to come.” This 
was the germ of the idea that a barge canal across New York which 
would preserve to Buffalo her toll in the transfer from lake vessel 
to barge and to New York the same was the best method to connect 
the deep water of the Great Lakes with the ocean. This idea took 
complete form in a report made in 1897 by Major Symons. Proceed- 
ing under the provision of the rivers and harbors act of June 8, 1896, 
calling for “estimates for a ship canal by the most practical route 
wholly within the United States from the Great Lakes to the Hudson,” 
Major Symons, although net commissioned so to do, took it upon 
himself to submit estimates also of a barge canal, accompanied by a 
demonstration of his proposition that barge canal transport was 
the cheaper mode. He argued that the cost of construction of the 
barge canal was obviously less, and the vessel operating cost was upon 
his reckoning also less for the barge canal. He even worked out the 
cost of wheat from Buffalo to New York in the lake vessel through a 
ship channel at $2.28, and in 1,500-ton tows he reckoned it at $2.07, 
including transfer. Major Symons later, in reviewing his own report, 
said: 

The study was convineing that for the highest economy in trans- 
portation special types of vessels are needed for use on the ocean, on 
the lakes, and on the canals, and neither can replace the other in its 
proper waters without suffering a loss of economical efficiency. Ocean 
vessels could not, as a general rule, engage in the business of passing 
through a ship canal and the lakes to the upper lake ports, and lake 
vessels are not fitted for use upon the ocean,, and if they made use of 
a canal they would have to transfer their cargoes at the seaboard 
ordinarily by means of lighters, floating elevators, etc., at a higher 
expense than such transfers would cost at the lower lake ports. For 
economical transportation through a canal from the Great Lakes to the 
sea special vessels, differing from and far less costly than ocean or 
lake vessels, are required, 

“The conclusion was reached by the writer that even if a ship canal 
were built the greater cheapness of barge-canal transportation would 
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prevent its use by large ships, and cause it to be used almost entirely 
by fleets of barges, which could be almost equally as well accommedated 
in a smaller and cheaper canal,” 

Major Symons in conclusion said that his report “ had an important 
influence in shaping public opinion in New York and in killing ‘the 
ship-canal idea and in furnishing a standard about which the canal 
interests of New York could rally.“ The report and the figures of 
Major Symons were attacked by the West, but it made no impression 
upon New York. New York and Buffalo wanted the transfers, and New 
York State brought herself to believe, against saner New York opposi- 
tion, that.a barge canal was better than a ship canal. 

On March 8, 1899, a committee on canals of New York was appointed 
by Governor Roosevelt, headed by Gen. Francis V. Greene, and popu- 
larly known as the Greene committee. Concerning the ship-canal 
project, the committee says: 

“Tt seems to us that there are certain insuperable difficulties in the 
way of such a canal ever being a success, no matter by whom con- 
structed. It is intended to be used by a vessel which can navigate 
the ocean, the canal, and the Lakes. We do not believe that such a 
vessel can be constructed so as to be economically and commercially 
successful. The ocean steamer is built to withstand the fierce storms 
of the Atlantic and costs in its most modern type about $71 per net 
ton of carrying capacity. 

“The vessel to navigate the Lakes is built to withstand less frequent 
and dangerous storms; it has less draft on account of the small depth 
of the harbors on the Lakes, and it is built much less substantially; its 
cost is about $36 per ton of carrying capacity. The cost of a canal 
fleet, consisting of a steamer and three consorts, with a total cargo 
capacity of 3,900 tons, according to figures furnished us by boat 
builders, would be $28,500, or $7.31 per ton.” 

The foregoing is a standardized and crystallized form of the New 
York opposition to a ship canal across the State of New York which 
has prevailed from 1892 until within eight months, 

It is assumed in the foregoing theorems that a calculation applying 
to a canal from Buffalo to Troy applies with equal force to a canal 
from Oswego to Troy, which is not at all true, and it is further 


assumed that the same calculations as applied to a canal from Buffalo 
to Troy applies rigidly to the passage of Lake ‘Superior, Dake Michigan, 
Lake Huron, Lake Erie, Lake Ontario, the pools of the St. Lawrence, 
the St. Lawrence estuary, and the Gulf, with their connecting chan 


nels, which is not at all true. It is a misuse of coefficients that is 
astonishing in men of reasonable understanding. The New York 
Barge Canal contingent have adopted this fixed idea upon a statement 
sof facts which have not been examined by any of its supporters for 
the last 20 years, which no one has ever tested in its application to 
present conditions or to a ship canal across New York under the 
most favorable conditions, and which obviously does not apply in any 
degree to the Lakes-to-ocean route, and which has acquired in the 
circles where it is held that same traditional standing as the belief of 
‘the African missionary that because of certain facts reported to have 
taken ‘place in the Garden of Eden a man has one more rib on the 
right side than on the left to this day. 

But the concepts of more than 30 years with all the traditions 
have suddenly been abandoned in favor of extending deep water in 
the Hudson River 35 miles in a northwesterly direction, and then, 
forsooth, urging what they have always opposed, a ship channel across 
‘the State of New York, a project impractical from the beginning but 
impossible since the construction of the new barge canal. 


[Inclosure No. 4] 


STATE or New YORK, 
STATE ENGINEER AND Scryeror, 
Albany, October 20, 1919. 
Mr. A. H. RITTER, $ 
Oare Board of Engineers for Rivers and Harbors, 
Washington, D. O. 

Dear Sin: Since the receipt of your communication of September 2, 
1019, asking for certain information pertaining to the construction of 
a stip canal from the Great Lakes to the seaboard, I have received 
other requests for data and expression of opinion on various points 
which have been ‘raised tn connection with this project. 

As you are well aware, to make a fairly close estimate of cost would 

- require considerable time, and 1 have not attempted to arrive at any 
such result. However, I have taken the ‘records of the Board of Engi- 
neers on Deep ‘Waterways in 1900 and by segregating those applying 
to the route under consideration and applying present-day prices, have 
arrived ‘at an estimate of cost which may be far from being closely 
approximate, but which is based on the best data available and is con- 
siderably superior to a ‘mere guess. 

You ‘ask for a statement to cover briefly the following points: 

First. To what extent will the existence of the Barge Canal facili- 
tate the construction of a deeper waterway, as, for instance, by saving 
in cost of ‘rights of way, saving in excavation, construction, etc. 

In the 1900 report of the engineers on deep waterways it is shown 
that the ‘high-level route with a depth of 80 feet will require a water 
supply of 1,600 cubic feet per second. The Delta and Hinckley Reser- 


voirs constructed in connection with the barge canal, together with 
the available water now derived from the Black River and the old 
Erie Canal feeders will glve a total of about 600, eubie feet per second, 


‘thus reducing the amount to be obtained from new sources to about 


1,000 cubic feet per second, which could be made available from Fish 
Creek and its tributaries and a Black River reservoir. The Salmon 
River Reservoir proposed in the 1900 report would not be needed, The 
State of New York might ‘feel that it should be compensated for the 
cost of the Hinckley and Delta Reservoirs. 

The excavation made in building the barge canal would reduce 
somewhat the yardage to be removed in the construction of the deeper 
waterway. However, it would be necessary to change the proposed 
route between Sylvan Beach and Frankfort, a distance of about 38 
miles, from that recommended in the 1900 report if any advantage is 
to be taken from the construction of the barge canal between these 
two points. If such change should be made, some saving could be 
expected because of barge canal excavation, but the proportion would 
not be so very great. 

The State of New York is the owner of extensive areas bordering 
the present canal system which could be used to advantage in the 
construction of a deeper waterway, although additional appropriations 
of land and of developed business interests would be necessary to 
meet new requirements, 

The structures built -as a part of the barge-canal project would, 
for the most part, be of little use for the project you are conzidering, 
although a few of them might be adapted so far as bridges are con- 
cerned, structures meeting the barge-canal requirements of 1514 feet 
would have to be entirely rebuilt to meet a requirement calling for 
unlimited headroom. 

Second. Rough estimate of the cost of a ‘25-foot waterway from 
Oswego to Troy. 7 

The 1900 deep waterways report contains estimates of cost of a 
canal having a depth of 21 feet, and one having a depth of 30 feet. 
By applying present day prices and assuming that a new canal having 
a depth of 25 feet would be approximately the mean of the cost of the 
‘two channels above referred to, I estimate the cost of a 25-foot channel 
to be $505,000,000. 

Third. Rough estimate of the annual cost of the operation and main- 
‘tenance. 

‘The barge canal has not been in operation for a sufficient length of 
time to obtain any reliable data which might be used in making a 
comparative estimate of the maintenance for a larger cand], In the 
1900 deep waterways report the estimated cost of operation and main- 
‘tenance was arrived at by assuming a certain percentage of the origi- 
nal cost of the structures and prism and adding an annual charge to 
cover the operation of each lock. Taking the assumptions of this re- 
‘port, but applying present day prices, the annual cost of the operation 
and ‘maintenance would be approximately $4,600,000, 

Fourth. Amount of water power that would be rendered available. 

I have not attempted to analyze this feature with the care with 
which it must be analyzed to arrive at even an approximate result, 
but from what study I have been able to give it, I doubt if the net 
increase in power made available by the construction of a deeper water- 
way would be in a considerable amount over that made available by the 
construction of the barge canal. 

In the last paragraph of your letter to me of September 2, 1919, you 
say, approximate figures only are needed, the problem now being to 
determine the relation between estimated benefits and probable cost.” 
Previous to the date on which the State of New York entered upon the 
construction of its barge canal the advantages which might accrue 
from the construction of a ship canal were most carefully considered, 
and I still concur in the decision reached at that time by the eminent 
engineers who gave serious study to the problem that, considering the 
interests of navigation and commerce only and considering the difference 
in cost between the two types of canal, the preponderance of advan- 
tage is decidedly in favor of the barge canal as opposed toa ship canal. 
Other elements, such as military and naval necessity, may so vary the 
terms of the ‘problem as to affect the conclusion, but based upon the 
different navigation conditions encountered in the Great Lakes, the 
ocean, and the channel connecting the two, and in view of the great 
improvement already made and possible to be made in freight-handling 
devices and machinery, I am inclined to the opinion that a vessel de- 
signed for navigation under all three conditions would be economically 
at a disadvantage as compared to two transfers of cargo, ; 

If the elements entering into the problem have been modified by 
considerations other than those pertaining in 1900, and the conclusion 
is reached that a ship canal should be constructed, I believe that the 
most available route is the Oswego River-Oneida Lake-Mohawk Val- 
ley route, following approximately the location of the barge canal 
because of topography and because of the advantage which might be 
taken of work already done, 

The barge canal has a capacity only a little less than was esti- 
mated in 1900 as the capacity of a proposed ship canal, although for 
reasons beyond the control of the State of New York, it has not as 
yet had an opportunity to nearly approach such capacity; and, in fact, 
has not as yet been employed to very much over one-tenth of its 
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I am, however, firmly of the opinion that as soon as the 
existing conditions governing its operation and control have been 


capacity. 


changed, and provi: no attempt is made to arbitrarily regulate its 
rates, it will within A very short period of time justify its construction 
by operating to its capacity, 
Very truly yours, 
Frank M. WILLIAMS, 
State Engineer and Surveyor. 
{Inclosure No. 5] 

Great Laxkes-St, Lawrence TIDEWATER ASSOCIATION—GOYERNOR 
SMITH’S “WHITE ELEPHANT” MESSAGE OVERTHROWS New Yorx’s 
Banden CANAL CAMPAIGN— 

Press Notes 
CANAL “ WHITE ELEPHANT? ”—GOVERNOR RAISES QUERY 

Thirty years of New York propaganda haye been knocked into 
smithereens by the governor's “white elephant“ message. Against 
the pretense that the barge canal will serve all the purposes of the 
west, Governor Smith has set forth a body of facts which raise a 
question whether it is useful for any purpose. 

It has cost $190,000,000 for construction since 1905 to which he 
adds $39,000,000 interest, a total of $230,000,000. It needs $16,- 
000,000 to finish it, not counting damage claims pending to the amount 
of 23,000,000. When these are disposed of, it will have cost the 
State anywhere from $250,000,000 to $275,000,000. None too much 
if it served the purpose. But the results so far are discouraging 
and there is no promise of improvement. 

The old Erie canal carried an average annual tonnage of 5,400,000 
tons. The barge canal has carried in the six years since its com- 
pletion was announced an average of 1,640,000 tons. Should it be 
converted or abandoned? 

Last year the total was 2,032,000 tons, of which 1,691,000 tons 
moved through the main line from Buffalo. On the Oswego branch 
the tonnage was 18,600 tons, which cost the State for operation and 
maintenance, not counting overhead or interest, $4.41 per ton—in 
terms of wheat 14 cents a bushel. Should the canal be converted 
or abandoned? 

The department of public works, which is charged with the opera- 
tion of the canal, is quoted as advising that the Erie Canal be aban- 
dened and the Oswego-Hudson section be turned over to the Federal 
Government, to be converted for the benefit of western wheat ship- 
ments to the seaboard. 

For such a program the New York canal advocates will find their 
difficulties increased by the 30 years of propaganda in which they 
haye held that a barge canal was a more economical channel than a 
ship canal regardless of first cost; they must unlearn all they have 
taught and undo all they have built before they can convince the coun- 
try that their proposition has merit. They must furthermore over- 
come all the adverse reports made by United States engineers that the 
cost and difficulty of making a ship canal across New York would be 
formidable if not insuperable. 


CHECKED AT HOME 


By a singular coincidence, the Northern New York Development 
League sent to all members of the New York delegation in Congress, 
over the signature of its president, G. W. Ball, of Massena, a demurrer 
to the proposed New York ship canal survey on the same day that 
Governor Smith's white elephant” message was issued. 

Mr, Ball’s letter refers to the last report of the chief of engineers, 
printed as House Document No. 800, Sixty-sixth Congress, third session, 
issued in 1920, giving a summary of all previous investigations and 
surveys, with the conclusion that another survey is unnecessary ex- 


pense. 

It is pointed out that the cost would be over 8600,000, 000 and that 
the question of water supply for the summit level would be “ most 
formidable, if not insurmountable.” 

These official facts, says Mr, Ball's letter, carry the emphatic answer 
to any demand for an appropriation for another survey. 

“We deem it particularly fitting that New York should be the first 
to oppose any such action and to promptly refute the insinuation which 
it carries that the State is trying to unload on the Federal Government 
an unprofitable investment.” 

And while that was in the mails Governor Smith delivered the smith- 
ereen blow. 

PREMATURE 

Opponents of the proposed St. Lawrence seaway are chuckling with 
glee over the fact that the river was closed to navigation about 10 days 
in advance of the average date. They overlook the fact that naviga- 
tion on the Lakes closed several days earlier, as it always does, yet 
nobody pretends the Lakes are useless; neither is the Erie Canal, which 
cost as much as the seaway will and closes just as early. (Erie (Pa.) 
Times.) 

THIS WEEK’S EDITORIAL 

Thirty years ago the West desired a way to the sea for ships. The 

first choice was by a ship channel across New York from Oswego to 


the Hudson, New York interests blocked the effort. They persuaded 
themselves that a barge canal had superior advantages, while the West 
became convinced by the facts, upon repeated investigation, that the 
natural route by the St. Lawrence was the better way, costing less and 
offering greater economy. 

For 25 years at least everyone who has acquainted himself with 
the facts has known that all the advantages lay with the improve- 
ment of the natural outlet. Western people have hoped that tho 
barge canal would prove a valuable auxiliary route—a hope which 
is not yet abandoned—-but they have given no weight to the false 
idea that it could be an acceptable substitute for an open ship channel 
or to the false claims that it would satisfy the needs of the land- 
locked continent. 

With some of our New York friends it has been a matter of faith, 
and if the facts were not with them, so much the worse for the facts. 

Governor Smith’s message leaves not a shred of that industriously 
reared theory. Instead of serving all the needs of the West he raises 
a sharp question whether the barge-canal system is any use what- 
ever commensurate with the cost. In his department of public works 
it is confessed that the only possibility of salvage is to scrap one 
half the canal and convert the other half into a ship channel, 

It gives no joy to western people to be told that the barge canal 
is an utter failure. We had hoped that it might be useful as an 
auxiliary traffic line, But it is only natural to remark that Governor 
Smith has given the barge-canal advocates something to think about 
besides “ obviating the St. Lawrence.” 


SYMPATHY 


A report to Secretary Hoover by E. S. Gregg of the Department of 
Commerce dwells on the fact that competition between ocean ports 
is stimulating export trade. It is remarked that there is a feeling 
in the Middle West that those handling the export trade at the chief 
ports “are not sufficiently sympathetic with the aspirations of the 
interior producers." And that is one reason why there is so much 
interest in the St. Lawrence project. 


LARGE SCALB 


The time has come when demands on the Federal Government for 
work on waterways are no longer to be regarded as pork-barrel" as- 
saults on the Treasury. Chambers of commerce and other agencies have 
combined to demand Government aid for such projects as the Great 
Lakes-St. Lawrence route and the restoration of the Mississippi to its 
old place in our transportation system. Public opinion will have to 
begin in 1925 to consent to appropriations for launching these great 
plans, (Herbert Adams Gibbons in New York Times.) 


NO HESITATION 


There should be no hesitation on the part of Congress in voting the 
appropriation requested by the President to complete the survey for 
the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence waterway project. (Sioux Falls, S. Dak., 
Argus Leader.) 


NO SECTIONALISM 


Those who have feared that his New England birth would breed sec- 
tionalism in Mr. Coolidge should note his advocacy of the St. Lawrence 
waterway from the Lakes to the sea. (Windom, Minn., Reporter.) 


“ THEY'RE THROUGH ” 


Charles P. Craig, executive director, says: 

“While the facts brought out by Governor Smith's message about 
the New York Barge Canal are no news to those who have been 
observing its traffic, the decision that it is an utter failure, if that 
conclusion prevails, would be a disappointment to many of our people. 

“They have believed in its possibilities. I know of one western lake 
port where $1,500,000 has been invested in floating equipment designed 
for barge-canal service. While Buffalo interests were bragging about 
the barge canal, lampooning the St. Lawrence, and putting their money 
into St. Lawrence carriers, it was western money that showed real 
faith in barge traffic. 

It is up to New York. To a large extent it is a problem for those 
who staked their reputations and the State’s money on the theory 
that navigation would be more economical in a 12-foot canal than in 
a ship channel, and that a 12-foot canal across New York would be 
more efficient than 14-foot canals connecting open water. The money 
is lost and their reputations are not enhanced. 

“But there will be a proposition to turn it over to the Federal 
Government. On its face that is an opportunity to acquire a second- 
hand canal with an annual liability of $5,000,000 and a contingent 
liability of $600,000,000 for salvage purposes. 

“While the country may not rush into that, it will no doubt have 
the consideration it deserves. But if they want us to take this as a 
substitute for the natural outlet, that will haye no standing whatever. 

“They're through,” 
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SIDE ISSUB 


New York is apparently preparing a new challenge of the Federal 
power act. Action was begun under Governor Miller denying the 
jurisdiction of the Federal Government over water powers within 
New York State, 

It was put to sleep and finally abandoned. The Buffalo News, 
however, reports that Attorney General Ottinger is not satisfied with 
the abandonment by his predecessor and will try again. 

Whatever doubt there may be as to the extent of Federal juris- 
diction over the waters within a State, the absolute control of the 
St. Lawrence by the Federal Government for the purposes of nayi- 
gation is not disputed and was not attacked by the last sult. 


TIME TO PLAN 


It is the time of times for the farm organizations to be studying 
all angles of the transportation situation and getting farm sentiment 
formed behind it, as the basis on which the new Congress can act 
when it really takes up the subject of transportation—(Washing- 
ton correspondent of Kansas City Star.) 


WYOMING 


Wyoming is far from the physical locale of that project but the 
project is witbal very near to Wyoming in its bearings upon 
Wyoming interests, to bring the head of ocean navigation a thousand 
miles nearer to Wyoming can not but exercise a marked influence 
upon Wyoming affairs.—(Cheyenne (Wyo.) Tribune.) 


— 


FROM THE SEAT OF WISDOM 


If the people of the Middle West are wise, they will unite in sup- 
port of the measure Introduced by the chairman of the House Rivers 
and Harbors Committee. There is no question as to the commercial 
feasibility of the developments proposed in his bill. There is consider- 
able goubt as to the feasibility of the St. Lawrence seaway plan.— 
(Buffalo News.) 


TWC GOVERNMENTS MOVE IN FORWARD DIRECTION 


The National Advisory Committee of Canada met in Ottawa, every 
member present. The members come from New Brunswick, Quebec, 
Ontario, Manitoba, and British Columbia—a broadly formed committee 
with Hon. George P. Graham chairman. 

Their specific business was the reference to the joint engineering 
board. It was announced that distinct progress had been made and 
that the proceedings were eminently satisfactory. 

The distinguished committee will now make its report to the Cana- 
dian Government advising what, if any, changes are desired in the text 
of the instructions to the engineers who have been under orders since 
last June to report whether the plans previously submitted are sensible 
plans and whether the accompanying estimates are sound estimates. 

It is the collateral matters that have occasioned delay, and it is now 
the refinement of the collateral questions that require further corre- 
spondence. 

Those who are familiar with diplomatic processes are amazed with 
the speed of these negotiations. 

Meanwhile Congress has a grave problem. The President asked for 
authority to spend money previously appropriated on examination of 
plans previously authorized. And the chairman of the Appropriations 
Committee can not find any substantive law which warrants it. 

The question whether Congress can permit the use of this money 
for this purpose without new legislation is still to be determined. 


ABOUT FACE 


Buffalo papers, called upon to change front but not able to execute 
the maneuver immediately, give an interesting exhibition of defending 
an abandoned position. 

So recently as December 30 the Buffalo Express was arguing that 
“all investigations tended to prove the point which converted Major 
Symons 27 years ago"’—that barge transportation is cheaper. 

A week later, when Governor Smith’s message was already prepared, 
the Rochester Democrat fell into the error of quoting a Buffalo 
authority that “the ton freight rate by the present facilities is a trifle 
less than half the best rate computed as probable by the proposed 
St. Lawrence seaway.” 

So we find the Buffalo Courier laying up trouble for the proposed 
New York ship canal when it points out that “A seaway open approxi- 
mately half the year may be feasible from the engineer's standpoint, 
but it is amazing how the administration at Washington can indorse 
it as an economic proposal.” 

And when one goes back to the formal record made up by Buffalo, 
Albany, and New York City before the International joint commission 
the barriers they build up against the position they now have to 
assume are almost insurmountable. 


LXVI——316 


Since 1897 New York has built up a theory, based on the Greene 
report, that a ship canal across New York, no matter by whom con- 
structed, can not be a success. That conclusion, blazoned in capital 
letters for a generation, stares the new proposition in the face. 


SLOWLY 


Perhaps through educational efforts the opposition to the project 
and the outlay inyolved will be overcome, but like the reaching of 
agreements it promises to take time, The St. Lawrence will not be 
used by ocean-going vessels destined for Lake ports in the immediate 
future. (Norwich, Conn., Bulletin.) 


GREAT BENEFIT 


Senator Gooprna, of Idaho, in the course of debate on the Muscle 
Shoals bill, touched on the St. Lawrence project, saying it would be of 
great benefit to the farmers in the Middle West. 


NO DOUBT 


The amount asked by the President will without doubt be allowed 
by Congress without any great delay, for Congress holds very largely 
to the President's viewpoint. (Fargo, N. Dak., Forum.) 

[Inclosure No. 6] 
Frnnbaux 15, 1924, 
Bosarp or ENGINEERS FOR RIVERS AND HARBORS, 
Washington, D. C. 

GENTLEMEN: This association, noting that Colonel Slattery has 
made a report on the deeper Hudson project, that it is now in the 
hands of the Division Engineer and that in the course prescribed 
will be before your board for consideration, beg leave to state that 
in the event this development is to be considered by your honorable 
board as purely a local improvement to serve the Capital district and 
adjacent territory, we are perfectly content to rest the matter of 
its undertaking or not in the judgment of your board after careful 
inquiry into the economic benefits. 

If, however, the improvement proposed is to be based upon its 
benefits to the West and is to be considered in any way a substitute 
for the proposed ship channel in the St. Lawrence River, or is in- 
tended to be undertaken as an alternative and to obviate, as has 
been so frequently stated, the St. Lawrence ship channel, then this 
association becomes interested and desires to be heard. 

Will you kindly make note of this fact and see that we are advised 
sufficiently in advance of any hearing, and only in case we are involved 
and our interests are affected in the manner set forth in the preceding 
paragraph. 

Yours very respectfully, 
CHAS. P. CRAIG, 
Executive Director Great Lakes, 
St. Lawrence Tidewater Association, 


War DEPARTMENT, 
THE BOARD or ENGINEERS FOR RIVERS AND HARBORS, 
Washington, D. C., February 16, 1925. 
Mr. Cuis, P. CRAIG, 
Executive Director Great Lakes-St. Lawrence 
E. Tidewater Association, Washington, D. 0. 


Dear Sin: Your letter of the 15th instant, explaining the attitude 
of your association toward the improvement of the Upper Hudson 
River, has been received. Should your association be involyed in the 
manner stated in your letter, the board will be pleased to afford you an 
opportunity to present such information as you may deem necessary. 
For the board: 

Very truly yours, 
H. W. Hoses, 
Executive Secretary. 
— 
May 12, 1924. 
BOARD OF ENGINEERS FoR RIVERS AND HARBORS, 
Munitions Building, Washington, D. C. 


GENTLEMEN: In vlew of our correspondence, your correspondence 
with the Northern New York Development League, and personal inter- 
views with the latter’s field representative, Mr. Charles H. Jackson, it 
would appear almost unnecessary for this association to add anything. 
Noticing, however, that evidence was submitted to your body upon the 
advantages which would accrue to the West by this short extension 
of deep water up the Hudson and that the press carried stories of the 
great benefits shown to accrue to the agricultural producers of the 
Middle West in the moyement of grain to Albany and in general the 
use of this as a through route for general cargo, it seems proper that 
this association again remind you that it considers the proposed 
extension of negligible benefit as a grain route, that it will be no 
improvement Whatever over existing routes for the movement of gen- 
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eral package freight, and therefore in reaching your decision we sin- 
cerely and confidently believe no weight should be given to the argument 
that it will benefit the western producer. 

That it offers no material advantages is rather obvious, and your 
correspondence encouraged us to believe you needed no evidence on that 
point. If the improvement is justified on other grounds, it should. be 
undertaken. As to whether or not it is so justified, we are uninformed. 

In passing I have the honor to submit herewith on behalf of this 
association a brief discussion of the effects of the deeper Hudson upon 
the shipment of grain. 

This association finds it difficult to reconcile the positions taken 
by many of the men who appeared before you in support of the deeper 
Hudson and the position of the same men when they appeared before 
the International Joint Commission in opposition to the St. Lawrence. 
Their testimony before the commission should be valuable to you in 
determining the weight to be given their later statements. before you, 
and, therefore, I take pleasure in handing you a memorandum showing 
that they then held the present barge canal to be, without question, 
the most economical method of connecting the Great Lakes with the 
ocean. May I bespeak for this memorandum a careful reading and 
comparison with their later testimony? We knew then they were mis- 
taken, and the commission so found, just as we now know they are 
wrong when they claim a few miles more of deep water in a north- 
westerly direction will be a material benefit, much less serve as an 
alternative or as “obviating” an open route to the sea. 

With very great respect I remain, 

Yours sincerely, 
Cras. P. Craig, 
Executive Director, 
Groat Lakes-8t, Lawrence Tidewater Association. 


IInclosure No. 7] 
EFFECT OF THE DEEPER HUDSON UPON THE SHIPMENT OF GRAIN 
(By Great Lakes-St. Lawrence Association) 


Advocates of a ship channel in the Hudson River affording access 
for vessels drawing up to 27 feet as far as Albany have based their 
arguments upon the saving in distance on itland carriage as com- 
pared with the port of New York and upon certain assumed rates 
which such a new port would have as compared with the port of 
New York. Difference in distances of small amount may have little 
or no effect upon rates from interior producing points to seaboard. 
The distances, however, should not be based upon New York, but upon 
Baltimore and Philadelphia, whose competition the proposed port on 
the upper Hudson will have to meet. Business moves to the port 
of New York regardless of lower rates elsewhere, and it would con- 
tinue to do so if a port were established at Albany. 

Rates to Atlantie ports are based on Chicago. The distance from 
Chicago to Albany is 832 miles, as compared with 802 miles to Balti- 
more and 821 miles to Philadelphia. There is therefore no reason 
for expecting that Albany would be given import and export rates 
lower than Philadelphia, 

Rates on ex-lake freight are not based upon distance. Baltimore 
has successfully defended her right to lower rates than more northerly 
ports, on the principle that ex-lake freight originates in -territory 
which is nearer to Baltimore. These are practical factors affecting 
the rate structures, which no amount of theorizing on the natural 
advantages of Albany can overcome. 

It is well known that grain is very sensitive to rate conditions, 
and that as little as one-half cent per bushel in the cost of trans- 
portation to ultimate destination will govern the routing of this 
commodity. The all-rail rate on grain from Chicago and other points 
in Central Freight Association territory is 144 cents lower to Balti- 
more than to New York, and the rate on ex-lake grain from Buffalo 
is also lower to Baltimore than New York. Notwithstanding this fact, 
New York handles a large amount of grain. What is the reason 
for the extensive use of New York for the export of grain in the face 
of the higher rates to this port as compared with Philadelphia, Balti- 
more, Norfolk, and Montreal? 

While ocean rates are in general the same for all North Atlantite 
ports, grain rates are open, and it has been the practice of the large 
liners which ply from New York to make very low rates on grain 
required as bottom cargo. While charter rates from North Atlantic 
ports to Europe during 1923 averaged 8 cents per bushel, rates were 
made by these large liners as low as 5 cents per bushel, more than off- 
setting the rail differentials in favor of the outports. The require- 
ments of these liners therefore account for much of the grain move- 
ment through New York. There is another reason, however, which 
contributes to the movement of large quantities of grain through New 
York, and that is the fact that this port stands alone in the multi- 
tude of its shipping services to all parts of the world. It has there- 
fore become the port through which small consignments move to 
numerous points not conveniently reached from other ports. The grain 
moving out of New York is carried in these two classes of Uners, I. e., 
the large trans-Atlantic liners and the smaller liners operating to 


minor foreign ports. The large liners referred to will not be able to 
ascend the Hudson River upon any depth which has been considered 
for this channel. The small liners rely mainly upon miscellaneous 
cargo, and grain is only a small part of their business. General cargo 
must be procured at New York, and it can not be expected that they 
will aseend the Hudson merely for the small amount of grain which 
they normally carry. 

The grain which might move through a port on the upper Hudson 
is therefore limited to that which would be taken in tramps. Tramps, 
however, do not ordinarily visit the port of New York, but confine 
their operations to the outports. In 1903 New York. recorded 11 
tramp grain cargoes, but from 1908 to 1911 not a single tramp cargo 
was loaded at this port. According to records since 1878, Baltimore 
has loaded tramps every year and Philadelphia every year but one, 
1904; but on the average more tramps have leaded at Baltimore than 
at Philadelphia. Grain from Montreal is normally carried on liners, 
but during recent years full cargoes have been taken from that port. 
Boston is also a liner port. In 1903 Boston loaded two tramp cargoes 
of grain, but no more from that time to the end of 1913. It is well 
known that tramps visit the ports which haye the lowest rail rates on 
bulk cargoes from interior producing points. 

If Albany is to compete in the grain trade on a basis which will 
result in savings to the public, she will have to have lower combined 
rail and ocean rates than New York, Philadelphia, and Baltimore. 
Advocates of the deeper Hudson have assumed that Albany would 
have a rate comparable to that applying to Baltimore, but there is no 
likelihood of such a rate being authorized. Baltimore has the low 
rate from Buffalo, as well as from Chicago and other points in the 
West. The grain which now moves over the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road to Philadelphia is transshipped at Erie, where that company's 
elevators are located. Albany would have no chance to divert any of 
this grain. Grain proceeding by the Hudson route will keep right on 
to New York in order to get the extremely low rate by way of the deep- 
draft trans-Atiantic liners. The expected saving in rates to the port 
is not sufficient to offset the lower rates via liners as compared with 
tramps. The factors affecting the movement of grain through our 
ports clearly point to the improbability of any important shipments 
direct from Albany. 


[Inclosure No. 734] 
THE HUDSON RIVER 
(Compiled from reports on this project) 

The reports on this project clearly show that some of its chief 
advocates are not well informed regarding the position which Albany 
would occupy as a port. The record of the hearing before the River 
and Harbor Committee contains a number of misstatements of infor- 
mation, particularly regarding the railroads which touch at Albany. 
The New York Central Railroad, with its subsidiary, the Boston & 
Albany Railroad, and its West Shore branch, is the only line connect- 
ing Albany with the seaboard. 

On page 6, the chairman states: “I see also that the Albany dis- 
trict enjoys a lower rail rate of 20 per cent than New York from 
Chicago.” A very great advantage if it were true, but it is not. 

On page 9, General Taylor makes the following statement: It 
will, if. used as its advocates claim it will be used, relieve or tend to 
relieve the congestion in New York City. Of course, one of the great 
arguments made for it by those interested in it was the large amount 
of grain that would be shipped through this channel. Whether that 
will materialize or whether the lower rates that they claim will mate- 
rialize or not is something that only the future can tell.“ It is clear 
from the above that General Taylor believes that there is considerable 
doubt as to the fulfillment of the expectations of the adyocates of the 
project. In that case, it is difficult to understand how he could have 
recommended the expenditure of so large a sum on a purely speculative 
proposition. If there is no proof that rates will be made which will 
afford advantages as compared with competing routes, then we are not 
justified in committing the Government to this project, at least until 
this aspect of the case has been cleared up. 

The report of the engineers engaged by the Albany people fails to 
show the rate situation as it really is. It makes certain assunyptions 
as to future rates which are wholly inconsistent with existing rates to 
Albany and wholly inconsistent with the rates existing at other ocean 
ports. The entire argument in justification of the Hudson River im- 
provement is based upon incorrect assumptions and incomplete presen- 
tation of data, and the assumed savings are based upon rates which 
any transportation man knows could not possibly be made or approved. 

Albany is situated at the elbow of the longest rail route available 
between New York and Buffalo. This route via the New Yorks Ceutral 
is 438.73 miles long, while the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western Line, 
between New York and Buffalo, is only 296 miles long. The rates, 
of course, are identical. Albany is 297 miles from Ruffalo, so there 
would only be a net saving of 99 miles by stopping the traffic at 
Albany instead of New Tork. Bot Albany ean not in any respect 
be a competitor of the great port of New York, which continues to 
expand, notwithstanding the lower rates enjoyed by all ports south 
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of it. Albany's real competition will be with Philadelphia and Balti- 
more for traffic from the West. How does Albany stand in this re- 
spect? The following shows the fourth, fifth, and sixth class rates 
now in effect from important points: 

Rates, in cents per 100 pounds 
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The above shows that Albany would be at a disadvantage with 
Baltimore on traffic from all important points in the interior and that 
it would have some rates higher and some lower than Philadelphia. 
In no case has it an advantage sufficient to divert a ton of business 
from either of these ports. The classes given are those on which 
nearly all the carload business moves. 

There is no chance whatever of Albany's receiving rates more favor- 
able than those now in effect. The differentials existing in the rate 
via the several North Atlantic ports are hard and fast. If Albany 
becomes a port, her import and export rates will have to be in line 
with those of othgr North Atlantic ports. The best she can hope for 
is the Philadelphia rate, which is also the Montreal rate. 

Albany's sole opportunity for through traffic will be confined to 
ex-Lake business through Buffalo. There are two ways in which this 
may reach Albany, first by way of the New York Central Railroad and, 
second, by way of the barge canal. The latter has recently been ad- 
mitted by the Governor of New York to be a failure, and the superin- 
tendent of public works is reported to have declared it to be a white 
elephant, Its use for through traffic eastbound is confined mainly 
to grain, and the amount is a very small fraction of the total moving 
to New York, 

The New York Central is the only real carrier which is in a position 
to make this proposition even partially successful, but we hear nothing 
from this great railroad system regarding any intention it may have 
of expending money for terminals at Albany in order to deprive itself 
of the haul it now enjoys to New York. We hear, however, from the 
Delaware & Hudson Raiircad, which is not now a factor in the move- 
ment of grain to the Atlantic seaboard, but is interested in diverting 
grain from Portland, Me., to Albany by way of Montreal. The propo- 
sition is too absurd to merit serious consideration. 

Grain exported through Portland comes chiefiy from ports on Geor- 
gian Bay and is routed via Montreal over the Canadian National Rail- 
ways, which has its own rails all the way to Portland. The rate on 
wheat from Georgian Bay ports to Montreal is 14.34 cents per 100 
pounds, while to Portland it is 15.17 cents per 100 pounds, a differ- 
ence of 0.83 cent per 100 pounds, which represents the rate at which 
it would have to be carried from Montreal to Albany in order to equal 
the Portland rate. 

But the grain is sent to Portland because the Cunard, White Star, 
and other big liners call there for it after the closing of navigation on 
the St. Lawrence makes it impossible for them to reach Montreal. 
These liners are in a position to make rates slightly lower than the 
tramps which, it has been asserted, would come to Albany for it. Let- 
ters filed with the Joint Commission on Agricultural Inquiry by Hon. 
Peter G. Ten Eyck and printed in the report of the commission show 
that the rates are somewhat lower via the liners. 

The distance from Montreal to Albany is 241 miles. The rate of 
0.83 cent per 100 pounds necessary to place Albany on an equality 
with Portland as to the rail rate alone is equivalent to seven-tenths of 
a mill per ton-mile, which is less than one-tenth the actual cost to the 
carrier, k 

The proposition is clearly resting upon a false foundation—so false 
that it could not successfully pass the scrutiny of men familiar with 
‘transportation problems. I do not blame the Government engineers 
who recommend the project, because they accepted in good faith the 
glowing picture painted by the advocates of the scheme. The report of 
the division engineer and the Chief of Engineers, however, can not be 
considered as supporting the project. Neither of these gentlemen is 
at all enthusiastic about it, and the Chief of Engineers points out that 
it does not meet the needs of the West for a more economical outlet to 
the sea, 

In the bill before us we are also asked to approve an examination 
and survey of a ship canal from the Great Lakes to the Hudson River 


which, if recommended and carried out, would make the project for an 
ocean port at Albany an entire waste of public funds. It is time that 
we paused to consider the inconsistent attitude of the interests favoring 
these two propositions; their ridicule of the St. Lawrence Ship Canal 
on the grounds that there is no business demanding it; their present 
scheme for a port at Albany on the ground that there is a large busi- 
ness needing a cheaper gateway to the sea; their assumption in the 
latter case that barge transportation from the Lakes to Albany is the 
thing; and their contrary action in seeking a ship canal over the same 
route. 

If barge navigation is more economical than ship navigation the 
barges should proceed all the way to New York. Having passed 
through all the locks between Buffalo and Albany they should not be 
deprived of the very easy run from Albany to New York, which is the 
least expensive part of the entire trip. At New York the State has 
provided a modern grain elevator for them, which should not be allowed 
to fall into disuse. If there is doubt regarding the economy of the 
barge canal, and there seems to be a great deal of doubt on this point, 
the proposed development at Albany is premature and unwise. Before 
the Government commits itself to this expenditure, and in the same bill 
authorizes a survey of a ship canal to make it worthless, an adequate 
investigation should be made by men skilled in transportation and 
commerce, 


IInelosure No. 8] 


EXTRACTS FROM GOVERNOR Suirn's LETTER TO THE NEW YORK LEGIS- 
LATURE JANUARY 7, 1925 


THE ERIE CANAL 


In considering transportation I deem it highly important that we 
give careful consideration to the barge canal and all of the known 
facts connected with it. No one can deny that the construction, 
maintenance, and operation of the old Erie Canal was a strong factor 
in the upbuilding of the commerce and business of the State of New 
York. At the time of its opening 100 years ago there was a great 
demand for waterway transportation. In fact, the Erie Canal was 
responsible for the supremacy of the port of New York. 

It is interesting to review some figures in connection with the old 
Erie Canal: 


42, 599, 717 

Between 1883, when the tolls were abolished, and 1899 about 
$22,000,000 was expended on the canal, so that there remained at the 
beginning of the construction of the so-called barge canal in 1904 a 
balance to the credit of the Erie Canal of a little over $20,000,000, 


COMPARISON WITH BARGE CANAL TONNAGE AND COSTS 


Ynteresting also is the history of the tonnage carried on the old 
Erie Canal by comparison with the new barge canal. Taking the six 
years prior to the abolition of the tolls, from 1877 to 1882, $2,593,646 
tons of freight passed through the old Erie Canal, or an average yearly 
of 5,434,474 tons. The new barge canal was really not opened for 
operation until 1919. Taking the six years from 1919 to 1924 we 
have 9,842,884 tons of freight carried, or a yearly average of 1,640,481 
tons. In making a comparison of these figures it must be borne in 
mind that the new canal was designed to carry about four times the 
amount of freight that could pass through the old Erie Canal in a 
given period. 

When the State authorized the construction of the barge canal by 
constitutional amendment, it was following the early policy of giving 
the money and credit of the State to the enlargement of the canal to 
serve the business interests of the municipalities along its route 
and building up the commerce of the State generally. I believe the 
people of the State are entitled to know whether all the purposes 
intended by this enormous expenditure or any part of it are being 
achieved. The barge canal, including construction, terminals, grain 
elevators, repairs, maintenance, operation, and payment of claims 
for damages has cost the people since 1905 up to date $191,000,625.91; 
between 1905, when the first canal bonds were sold, up to 1924, 
inclusive, we have paid in interest $39,880,386.73, making the total 
cost of the barge canal to date $230,881,013.64, ; 

Let us look for a moment at the figures on the four branches of the 
canal for 1924. Cayuga and Seneca carried 10,827 tons, Champlain 
311,470 tons, Erie 1,691,766 tons, Oswego 18,254 tons, making a total 
tonnage for the operating season of 1924 of 2,032,317 tons. At this 
point, let me make an observation about the operation of the Oswego 
Canal. Maintenance and operation of that branch during 1924, exclu- 


Bringing a new profit to the State o 


— 


sive of permanent betterments and improvements, was $80,619.70, 
which is the cost of handling the freight carried on this branch with- 
out taking into consideration overhead, interest on bonds, etc., the 
cost per ton carried being $4.41. 
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I am placing before you in this report what, to my mind, are im- 
portant facts in connection with the canal, Now, let us look a little 
into the future, The canal, like every other giant transportation enter- 
prise, is deteriorating annually, All of its works and appurtenances 
are subject to the elements and wear and tear. As each year passes 
we must expect increased cost for maintenance and repairs, especially 
to the mechanical and electrical equipment. 


In the six years beginning with 1919 and ending with 
1924, in salaries alone to the operating forces we 


have paid. outs. õ — T—:xf $8, 742, 318. 59 
In maintenance and operation, which includes dredging, 
bank protection, painting of structures, ete 9, 703, 758. 41 


In that same period for new construction and permanent 


betterments we have expended--__-_---____-___-- — 12, 561, 000. 00 

— — - 

Making a grand total of ----.-.-------------- 81, 007, 077. 00 

We come now to the requests from the department of public works 

for 1925: 

Personal service SSS, — $1, 709, 095. 80 

Maintenance and operation —— — „600. 00 
Construction and permanent betterments_ 2 4 


— —— 

Making a grant total of-__-.-_.----_-_-_----- — 65, 252, 695. 80 

A large part of the $1,070,000 item is required to take care of 

conditions that arise from time to time because of the incomplete con- 

dition of the canal itself. Floating apparatus for dredging purposes 

must be in constant use, because the unprotected banks of the canal 

wash into the stream. Not only is the State compelled to spead large 

amounts of money to dredge it, but we are confronted from time te 

time with claims from private individuals whose land has been washed 
into the canal. 

NEEDS OF BARGE CANAL IN IMMEDIATE FUTURE 


During 1924, for the first time in the history of the canal, its imme- 
diate operation was under the direction and supervision of trained 
engineers, and at a conference recently held in Albany they reported 
to the superintendent of public works that to complete the canal to 
a point that would make unnecessary the enormous annual expendi- 
tures for dredging, complete the terminals, remove sharp bends that 
interfere with navigation, and do other essentiai things will cost 
approximately $16,606,000. 1 am further informed at the office of 
the attorney general that there are pending against the State 751 
claims for damage to water rights and privileges, appropriation of 
lands, and so on, the face amount of which is $23,892,472.62. 

It has been the policy of the executive and legislative branches of the 
Government to encourage in every way possible the use of the canal as 
a means of transportation. The State has expended considerable money 
in advertising the canal by siguboards, moving-picture lectures, and 
illustrated circulars to chambers of commerce and boards of trade along 
the line of the canal. In fact, the department of public works main- 
tains a traffic bureau, the personnel of which aids shippers in every 
possible way, urging upon them the advantages of the canal, rates at 
connection points, and other information. 

COMMISSION TO STUDY AND REPORT ON BARGE CANAL 


I would feel that I was not taking the proper interest in the business 
of the State if I failed to place these facts before you. After all is 
said and done, authority for the canal, its maintenance and operation, 
is securely fastened in the fundamental law. No person nor any groups 
of persons in this State can change the State's policy... That must be 
left entirely to the people themselves, but I do believe they should have 
the facts. To that end I suggest that the legislature create a tem- 
porary State commission, to be made up of members of the legislature 
and some appointees of the governor, to conduet a study of the whole 
operation of the canal, comprehended in Which should be a study of its 
possibilities and what the State can do to promote its usefulness. 
Certainly only good can come from giving the people of the State all 
the facts about an enterprise to which they are making such sub- 
stantial contributions of money year after year. 


[Inelosure No. 9] 
{From Marine Engineering and Shipping Age, April, 1923] 
BARGE CANAL HAZARDS 

Authoritative estimates of the underwriting losses incurred on hulls 
and cargoes on the New York State Barge Canal last year fix the 
approximation in excess of $700,000. The premiums scarcely passed 
$200,000. In the light of such a disastrous experience the natural 
inclination of the underwriters is to abandon barge-canal coyerage alto- 
gether; and this they have determined to do, unless the State will 
introduce substantial improvements for the safeguarding of floating 
property on that important waterway. And what the underwriters 
quote in the way of rates is something of prime importance, since it 
represents an overhead charge that will determine shippers to abandon 
the canal in favor of rail transportation. A cooperative movement is 
now under way in which underwriters and transportation men have 
joined issues, and they have submitted, through a joint committee, a 
series of recommendations which Superintendent of Works Walsh pro- 
poses to make use of in an attempt to secure from the New York 
Legislature funds for effecting the improyements indicated, The insur- 


ance men on this joint committee are Howard W. Beebem, chairman, 
Edgar B. Lethbridge, and George C. Owens; and the transportation 
men are G. Roy Hall, of the Inter-Waterways Line; S. MacClinkan, 
of the Trans-Marine Corporation; and S. W. Bullock, of the Inland 
Marine Corporation. . 

Among the pressing improvements recommended by this committee 
are the building of a new breakwater off the eastern entrance of 
Oneida Lake to protect shipping against the northwest winds, the 
buoying of the north and middle channels of the lake, and the installa- 
tion of a system of storm signals at each end of the lake, It is a 
singular fact that whereas the rapid rises in the Mohawk River caused 
most of the losses in 1921, in 1922 the scene of disasters shifted 
almost entirely to Oneida Lake, 


IInclosure No. 10] 
COMMERCE OF GREAT LAKES 


(Data compiled from census and other reports for United States and 
Canada) 

The statement has been made on several occasions that the commerce 
of the Great Lakes amounts to 100,000,000 tons, of which 90,000,000 
tons consist of iron ore and coal, leaving only 10,000,000 tons—or 10 
per cent of the total—for all other commodities. It is true that iron 
ore outranks in volume all other commodities transported on the Great 
Lakes, and it is also true that coal ranks second in volume, but it is 
not true that these two commodities combined have amounted to 
90,000,000 tons in any year in which the total did not exceed 100,000,000 
tons. In other words, it is not true that coal and ore together con- 
stitute 90 per cent of the total commerce of the Lakes. 

The commerce of the principal ports of the Great Lakes, and also 
the commerce passing through both the American and Canadian canals 
at the Soo, are compiled annually by the Corps of Engineers. The 
records as presented for commerce passing through the canals at Sault 
Ste. Marie are complete and accurate, and they include both American 
and Canadian business, but the statistics showing receipts and ship- 
ments at ports are incomplete because they cover only the principal 
American ports and none of the Canadian ports. The total commerce of 
the Lakes can not be ascertained by examining the figures of the com- 
merce passing through the St. Marys Falls canals, because this covers 
only the commerce entering and leaving Lake Superior. Approximately 
50 per cent ef the grain carried on the Great Lakes is shipped from 
Port Arthur and Fort Williams, Ontario. This is included in the traffie 
passing through the St. Marys Falls canals, but is not shown as a ship- 
ment in the reports of the Corps of Engineers. Some of it is included 
in the receipts at Buffalo, but some of the Canadian grain and some of 
the American grain moves to Georgian Bay ports, Port Colborne, and 
Montreal entirely by water. 

The latest published statistics of the Corps of Engineers are for the 
calendar year 1921. These show total shipments at the principal Lake 
ports of 67,561,602 tons, of which iron ore accounted for 24,864,253 
tons and coal 28,863,862 tons, a total of 53,728,115 tons for these 
two commodities, or 79.5 per cent. But these figures include only 
7,655,676 tons of grain reported as shipped from Lake ports, whereas 
the grain moving out of Lake Superior alone is shown in the through 
eastbound traffie of the canals at Sault Ste. Marie as 7,964,313 tons, 
Shipments from Lake Michigan ports amounted to 4,341,033 tons, 
making a total of 12,305,316 tons of grain. The amount in excess of 
shipments reported from Lake ports in the volume on Commercial 
Statistics is, of course, chiefly the grain shipped from the Canadian 
ports of Port Arthur and Fort William. 

In this paper shipments only are taken, as in any complete state- 
ment of the commerce of the Great Lakes the shipments and receipts 
would balance except for commerce moving into or out of the Lake 
system. Moreover, the statistics for shipments of iron ore and coal 
are more complete than are the records of receipts of these materials. 

The total shipments from the principal American ports plus grain 
shipments from Canadian ports on Lake Superior therefore amounted 
to 72,211,242 tons, of which iron ore and coal constituted 74.4 per 
cent. But even this figure overstates the percentage of iron ore and 
coal. Both of these commodities are usually shipped in full cargoes 
from a few important ports, and the total movement is fairly shown 
in the statistics of the Corps of Engineers. But these statistics cover 
only 94 ports out of a total of nearly 400 Lake ports which receive 
and ship goods by water. The shipments from these minor Lake ports, 
while small in comparison with those of the important Lake ports, 
would serve still further to reduce the percentage of iron ore and 
coal. 

Every 10 years the Bureau of the Census makes a study of transpor- 
tation by water in the United States. The most recent investigation 
was made in 1916, but was limited entirely to commerce carried in 
American vessels. The total shipments in such vessels was found to 
be 125,384,042 tons, During the year 1916 94 per cent of the freight 
passing through the St. Marys Falls canals was carried In American 
vessels, while 6 per cent was carried in Canadian vessels. Adopting 
a similar ratio for all portions of the Great Lakes system, the total 
commerce of the year 1916 was approximately 133,388,000 tons, of 
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which 72,614,761 tons was iron ore and 30,179,847 tons was coal, 
making a total for these two commodities of 102,794,608 tons, or 77 
per cent. In that year there were approximately 30,593,392 tons 
carried on the Great Lakes in addition to ore and coal, of which grain 
alone accounted for more than 10,000,000 tons. The commerce moved 
on the Great Lakes in 1916 exceeded that of any other year either 
before or subsequent to that time. Since 1916 conditions have not been 
normal. 

During the years 1901 to 1911 the Department of Commerce pub- 
lished statistics showing the domestic commerce of the Great Lakes, 
derived from vessel manifests, Shipments of iron ore and coal, and the 
percentage of the total which these two commodities constituted, were 
as follows: 

Domestio shipments on the Great Lakes, 1901-1911 (in short tons) 


933/36, 621, 370 41, 297, 209 
24) 14, 665, 875 17, 575, 917 
83/16, 058, 37818, 737, 564 


74,311, 019 
78.0 


Total. 
Pze cent, ore and coal 


Due to the exclusion of Canadian shipments from these statements, 
they give an exaggerated idea of the proportion of iron ore and coal, 
since the shipments from Canadian ports consisted chiefly of grain, 
lumber, and general merchandise. They serve to show, however, that 
the shipments of iron ore and coal did not in any year between 1901 
and 1911 equal 90 per cent of the shipments from United States ports, 
which furnish nearly all the tonnage of these two commodities, 

Examination of the official figures showing the commerce of the 
principal Lake ports, supplemented by more complete data on the 
` grain movement and by the shipment from Canadian and minor Ameri- 
can ports, indicates that the two items of iron ore and coal do not 
ordinarily amount te. more than 75 per cent of the total traffic on the 
Great Lakes. The difference between this and the 90 per cent often 
referred to as representing the volume of irom ore and coal is a differ- 
ence of 12,000,000 to 20,000,000 tons per annum, or from 1,200 to 
2,000 shiploads and 400,000 to 600,000 carloads, 


{Inclosure No. 11] 
Cost or TRANSPORTATION ON THE GREAT LAKES 


(As compiled from rates in effect for both rail and Lake hauls for 
through movement) 


BULK FREIGHT 

The economy of transportation by decp-draft vessels on the Great 
Lakes is too well known to require extensive argument. The proof is 
to be found in the rates charged and in the enormous traffic that 
moves via the Lake routes. In the case of ore from the head of Lake 
Superior, the economy of the water route as compared with rail 
routes is so great as to amount to practically a monopoly of the busi- 
ness, notwithstanding the fact that two transfers are essential between 
the mines and the furnaces. The relative economy of the Lake carrier 
as compared with the railroad in the transportation of ore will be 
apparent from the following table showing the rates in effect in 1921 
for both the rail and Lake hauls involved in the through movement 
between the mines and furnaces in the Mahoning and Shenango 
Valleys. > 


Distance, | Rate per 
miles ton 


Rate per 
ton-mile 


Mines to upper Lake ports, by rail $1. 00 $0. 0133 
Upper Lake ports to lower Lake por by water 8⁴ . 0009 
Lower. Lake ports to furnaces, by rail ~ 995 «0153 


In comparing the above costs, however, it is only fair to point 
out that the service and expense of the water carrier are restricted 
to the actual movement of the freight, and that the terminals whose 
efficiency contributes in no small degree to the cheapness of this 
transportation are maintained and operated by the railroads. In the 
main this bulk freight is handled by so-called tramp steamers whose 
port-to-port rates are fixed without reference to rail transportation, 
The contract rate on iron ore from Lake Superior to Lake Erie 
ports declined from $1.10 per ton in 1890 to 44 cents per ton in 
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1915, increasing abruptly to $1 per ton in 1917. The full economy 
of the water haul is preserved by reason of the fact that these 
boats do not operate as part of the railroad system either directly 
or indirectly, but as subsidiaries or agencies of the steel corporations, 
The largest company engaged in handling ore on the Great Lakes ia 
the Pittsburgh Steamship Co., a subsidiary of the United States 
Steel Corporation, 

Coal rates on the Great Lakes are much lower than ore rates. 
Coal is carried as return cargo by some of the vessels which bring 
ore to Lake Erie ports. The return movement of coal, however, 
averages less than one-half the movement of ore, and some of the 
ore carriers find it more advantageous to return empty to the upper 
Lakes than to remain at Lake Brie ports for a coal cargo. Rates 
on coal in 1890 were 45 cents per ton, and the same rate was in 
effect in 1922. During the intervening period they ranged from a 
low of 25 cents a ton in 1898 to a maximum of 35 cents a ton in 
1903. 

Rates on wheat since 1890 have ranged from a minimum of 
$0.0117 in 1911 to $0.052 in 1917. Grain rates usually include marine 


and shortage insurance. The following table shows ton-mile rates 
on the Great Lakes in 1922 for the three bulk commodities men- 
tioned above, 


Ton-mile rates on the Great Lakes, 1922 


1 Average rate reported by United States Engineer C 
5 by Chicago Board of Trade. Does riot ticle ering wad abel: 
age insurance, amounting to $0.0061 per bushel. 

The average haul on traffic passing through St. Marys Falls Canal 
in 1922 is reported as 810.7 miles, and the average ton-mile freight 
rate for all commodities as $0.0012, 

The economy of the deep-draft lake vessel as compared with barges 
operating on the New York State Barge Canal, and also as compared- 
with barges and small types of Lake boats capable of nayigating the 
14-foot canals of the St. Lawrence River, will be apparent from the 
following statement of rates on grain in effect in May, 1922: 


Rates of grain in effect in May, 1922 


CHICAGO TO MONTREAL, EXPORT VIA WATER 


Chitago.to Butfalo, Lake J..-<--2oson- ci naceceo esses 
Marine and shortage insurance 8 

Buffalo to New York, rail 
Trdnatet at- Now erk 22 


Chicago to Bullale, Lake 
Marine and shortage insurance * 
Buffalo to New York, canal 
Transfer at New York. 


| Based on 7334 cents per $100 valuation and following prices: Wheat, $1.40 per 
bushel; corn, 62 cents per bushel. 
Based on 6 cents per ton. 

’ 1 Based on 42 cents per $100 valuation and following prices: Wheat, $1.40 per 
bushel; corn, (2 cents per bushel. 

The rates from Duluth and Chicago are generally on a parity, and 
the difference between the rates quoted above on grain is mainly due 
to an increase which took place during the middle of the season, when 
the rate was raised from 2.61 cents.to 3.8 cents as a result of a con- 
ference of the vessel operators. It will be noted that the rate on 
wheat from Buffalo to New York by canal was 7.2 cents per bushel, 
or $2.40 a ton. The haul was approximately 450 miles, making a 
ton-mile rate of $0.00533 or more than four times the ton-mile rate 
on the Great Lakes, Attention is particularly called to the rate by 
water to Montreal as compared with the rate to Buffalo. On wheat 
the rate plus insurance and wharfage at Montreal amounts to a total 
of 9.71 cents, as compared with 2.61 cents to Buffalo, making a differ- 
ence of 7,10 cents, This diference forcefully emphasizes the difer- 
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ence in the economy of transportation in the deep-draft carriers which 
ply to Buffalo as compared with the shallow-draft boats required to 
navigate the 14-foot channel to Montreal. The same difference is again 
seen in the rate via the 12-foot barge canal from Buffalo to New 
York, which added to the lake results in an even greater cost than the 
route to Montreal. In a hearing before the International Joint Com- 
mission on October 20, 1920, Mr. Julius H. Barnes made the following 
statement: 

“T think anyone familiar with the operating statements of the Lake 
carriers will agree that a standard grain rate of 4 cents per bushel for 
the 5-day trip from Duluth or Chicago to Buffalo, with no westbound 
cargo whatever and only eight months of operation, would earn sub- 
stantial dividends on the cost of such Great Lakes carriers. For the 
48-hour extension of its voyage (to Montreal) an additional earning 
of 2 cents per bushel would yield an even higher net ratio, so that 
there is a potential saving on this route that may well run as high 
as 10 cents per bushel.” 

Adding 2 cents per bushel to the rate quoted by the Chicago Board 
of Trade woul make a total of 4 cents to Montreal, exclusive of 
marine and shortage insurance; 1 cent would be sufficient to 
cover this item, making a total rate of 5 cents. The possible re- 
duction of 5 cents per bushel would be reflected not only on the 
grain actually exported by this route, but upon all the grain raised 
within the territory so situated as to be able to avail itself of this 
route if desired, and it is a matter of no importance whether we be- 
lieve that the ocean carrier will enter the Lakes for this grain or 
that the lake carrier will take it to Montreal and there transfer it 
to the ocean vessel. 

It might be assumed that the bulk carriers which are performing 
such economical service are operating upon a very close margin. In 
1909 the commissioner of corporations made a study of transpor- 
tation by water in the United States, in connection with which he 
endeavored to secure financial and cost statements in order to throw 
light upon the comparative costs of service. The results were far 
from satisfactory, however, due to the absence of anything ap- 
proaching uniformity in the methods of accounting. The following 


analysis was given of the ratio of operating expenses to gross earn- 
ings of water carriers by districts: 


Rate of operating expenses to gross earnings of water carriers by 
districts 


Mississippi and tributari 
Pacific coast 


OCEAN PACKET LINES 


It will be noted that the bulk carriers on the Lakes showed the 
smallest ratio of expense. 

In considering the efficiency of various means of transportation 
it is pertinent to consider not only the ton-mile cost of transporting 
freight but also the relation of the transportation service performed 
to the investment required to accomplish it. The following table 
has therefore been prepared, showing the ton-miles of freight carried 
per $100 of investment: 


Ton-mile of freight per $100 of investment 


Property Revenue 8 

investment ton- miles veatinent 

All railroads of the United States, 1920. 819, 839, 000, 000 13, 674, 000, 000 2, 085 

Great Lakes, vessels operating t 

St. M.rys Falls Canal, 1922 240, 508, 825 53, 563, 758, 956 22, 271 
Mississippi section of 8 
Warrior service, fiscal year 1922, 

(average haul taken as 1,000 miles) 10, 334, 852 655, 789, 000 6, 339 


It is recognized that the figures are not strictly comparable for 
the several classes of service, but they give a general view of the 
extent of transportation service that is procurable from equivalent 
investments in railroads, deep-draft ships, and barges. In view of 
the known shortage of transportation and the enormous expendl- 
tures that must be made for transportation equipment in order to 
properly handle our expanding commerce, it is worthy of note that 
an investment in deep-draft vessels may be expected to provide ap- 
proximately ten times the transportation capacity of an equal in- 
vestment in railroad facilities. If it were possible to separate the 
property used for passenger service from that used for freight serv- 
ice, the figures for the railroads would no doubt show up much 
better, but so would also the figures for the Great Lakes, which 
include yessels operating in passenger as well as freight service. 


$ 
PACKAGE FREIGHT 

The conditions affecting the development of package freight trafie 
on the Great Lakes are wholly different from those affecting bulk 
freight trafic. The railroads have always fought to control this 
traffic, and the fight did not cease when, pursuant to the will of 
Congress, they were required to divorce their boat lines on the 
Lakes. Prior to the adoption of the famous provision of the Panama 
Canal act an investigation was made by the Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries and a report prepared by Dr. S. 8. Huebner 
which sets forth quite clearly the conditions then existing which 
effectually prevented the development of package business. The fol- 
lowing is quoted from Mr. Huebner's report: 

Methods by which the railroads, owning standard Lake lines, have 
prevented independent water carriers from participating in the through 
package freight traffic: Up to the time that the trunk railroad lines 
reached only to Buffalo and had no interest in the rail lines to the 
west of Buffalo, it was to their interest to maintain the Lake lines in 
such a manner as to attract the largest amount of tonnage to Buffalo. 
But with the extension of their rail lines to the west their policy 
changed, and instead of attracting all possible tonnage to the Lake 
lines connecting Buffalo and the west, every effort was made to divert 
water-borne traffic to their rail lines and to prevent independent 
water carriers from securing an important foothold. 

“Tn the effort to prevent competition by independent lines, it should 
be noted, in the first place, that the railroad-owned lines are favored 
by the fact that the transportation of general merchandise requires a 
particular type of steamer, i. e., one which has several full-length 
decks, whereas the modern bulk freighters, with a view to avolding 
interruptions in rapid loading and unloading, must have as few com- 
partwents and divisions as possible. The numerous bulk carriers on 
the Lakes are thus not adapted to compete in the transportation of 
general merchandise, and this situation, combined with the further 
fact that most of the general merchandise traffic originates on the 
railroads at some distance from the terminals of the water carriers, 
has given the railroads a greater control over this class of freight and 
the special type of vessel used. 

“As Mr. Julius Barnes, chairman of the traffic commission of the 
Duluth Chamber of Commerce, testified before the committee, ‘so long 
as this class of freight originates on the railroads and is controlled 
by them, it is in thelr power to say to whom they will give it. They 
will not share it with any individual carrier that might offer, and 
they have thus controlled its movements.’ (Vol. 2, p. 842.) Simi- ` 
larly, the Chicago Harbor Commission in its consideration of rail- 
road control over lake transportation between Chicago and Buffalo 
reported that ‘only boats owned by the railroads may engage in the 
package-freight business between Chicago and Buffalo. If these two 
cities were both destination points for traffic, of course, nonrailroad- 
owned vessels could not be excluded from competition. But Buffalo 
is not a destination point, It is a transfer station. Goods reaching 
Buffalo by lake must go east by rail or canal. Likewise, freight 
from the east reaching Chicago water-borne must be brought to 
Buffalo by rail or canal. The railroad makes with its own boat lines 
a through route and a joint rate from Chicago to the eastern destina- 
tion, or vice versa. (Report of the Chicago Harbor Commission, 
1909, p. 187.) In fact, all the testimony before the committee is to 
the effect that the through transportation of strictly package freight 
on the lakes is completely under the control of the railroad-owned 
lines.“ 

. * „ * * . * 

“But even if independent carriers should manage to overcome all 
other obstacles the railroads are still in a position to effectively con- 
trol independent water carriers by refusing to give them the benefit of 
their dock facilities at Buffalo both for the discharging and receiving 
of cargo, the independent carrier thus being required, in addition to 
the other disadvantages already enumerated, to unload at some other 
dock and team the goods to or from the railroad station. To make the 
situation worse, the railroads have secured nearly all the water front- 
age in Buffalo available for dock purposes. According to the commis- 
sioner of corporations, the most important frontage and wharves of 
Chicago and Duluth belong to the railroads; while with reference to 
Buffalo, about half of the active river frontage is owned by railroads, 
with some small holdings by water lines. Of the 5 miles on the two 
sides of the city ship canal, 4 miles are owned by the railroads on the 
lake front. The total frontage protected by breakwaters is about 4 
miles, of which the railroads own about 3, subject to some disputes as 
to title. The city owns about three-fourths of a mile, but with the ex- 
ception of two blocks, practically none of its frontage can be reached 
without crossing railroad property, For some years there appeared to 
exist a well-defined combination between the railroads, their water 
lines, and most of the eleyators at Buffalo by which the railroads were 
able to influence materially the grain traffic there and, use that influence 
against the Erie Canal. Just how far this situation still exists is not 


clear, but there is some reason to believe that the railroads continue 


to exert a considerable control over the grain traffic, The situation at 
Buffalo is due in considerable degree to the fact that the railroads 
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largely control terminals as well as important water lines, refuse to 
prorate with independent water lines, and refuse the use of their docks 
unless the freight goes over their lines. 

“The situation referred to by the commissioner of corporations was 
fully substantiated by Mr. Wiliam M. Hopkins, of Chicago, and Mr, 
Julius H. Barnes, of Duluth, both testifying before the committee to 
the effect that even the elimination of all other discriminating prac- 
tices would not bring about the existence of an independent through- 
package freight service unless the independent carrier is given the use 
of docks on an equal basis with the railroad-owned lines. Mr. Hop- 
kins in particular testified that ‘the independent carrier does not and 
can not carry merchandise to-day, because he has no docks. There 
are some privately owned docks which he could use at Chicago, but 
when he gets to Buffalo he has no place to unload. All the docks are 
owned by the rail carriers at Buffalo, and they will not permit the 
use of those docks by the independent carriers, exeept at an exorbitant 
charge, The result is there is no through-package freight carried on 
the Lakes by the independent vessels.’ (Vol. 2, p. 1236.)” 

During the season of 1912 the Western Transit Co.’s lines, operating 
package boats between Buffalo and points on Lake Superior, received 
an average revenue per ton of $2.010544. The total expense per ton 
was $1.462967 and the net profit 80.547577. During the same year 
the company reported a loss on its Lake Michigan line. The details 
are as follows: 

Douglas Eahibit No. 4 files in I. C. C. Docket No. 6573—Comparison 


of revenues and expenses on Lake Michigan and Lake Superior 
trafic, season of 1912 


Average terminal cost at ports on. -= ewe 
Average cost of solicitation on traffic moving via 124577 
Average cost of loss and damage on traffic moving via. . 046142 
Average cost of general expenses on traffic via . 124706 
Average cost of prop. of interest on bonds assignable 


to traffie mo via. 


Loss. CF ˙²70˙ m . 
5 8 SNS SS N 
ul 
package freight on 
Net profit. 
Net TCC 


The above figures are of interest not only because of the segregation 
of the cost items but because they reflect so clearly the railroad’s in- 
fluence in lake traffic. The Western Transit Co. was owned wholly 
by the New York Central & Hudson River Railroad, which operates 
a direct line between Buffalo and Chicago. It is well known that tre- 
mendous volumes of freight move to and from important ports on 
Lake Michigan, and it has been estimated that Chicago alone receives 
and ships about 200,000,000 tons of freight annually. The failure to 
operate the Western Transit Co.’s Lake Michigan line on a paying basis 
induces the conjecture that the New York Central Railroad preferred 
to handle this traffic all rail. Ample testimony was adduced before 
the Committee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries to show that the 
railroad-controlled lines made no real effort to develop water traffic 
but operated these lines merely to prevent independent competition. 

The conditions restricting the development of package freight on 
the Great Lakes have not been materially bettered as a result of the 
abandonment of the railroad-owned lines. The boats which the rail- 
roads relinquished were taken over chiefly by the Great Lakes Transit 
Corporation. This corporation makes joint rates with the railroads 
and has privileges with respect to the use of railroad terminals not 
accorded Independent carriers. 

The lake ports have not established public terminal facilities which 
would enable independent lines to have dockage, and no arrangements 
exist by which such independent lines may interchange freight with 
the railroads on a favorable basis. By reason of the maintenance of 
joint routes and rates, the Great Lakes Transit Corporation is subject 
to the jurisdiction of the Interstate Commerce Commission, and its 
rates have been raised during the last few years in keeping with the 
several rate increases accorded the rail carriers. Due to the lack of 
competition and the arbitrary rate increases approved by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commis on, there has been no opportunity for the 
natural economy of water transportation to be manifested in the pack- 
age freight service on the Great Lakes. 

The questions of the advisability of regulating rates of water car- 
tiers and of permitting rail carriers to operate boat lines will be con- 


sidered in a separate memorandum, but it must here be pointed out 


that regulation which annihilates competition and fails to preserve to 
the public the economies inherent to particular types and means of 


transportation must result in depriving the public of benefits to which 
it is entitled. This has been the experience on the Great Lakes, and 
the rates in effect on package freight can not therefore be said to be 
properly representative of the cost of water transportation. The cor- 
rection of this situation is one of the problems confronting the people 
of the Great Lakes, but it is one which will adjust itself when these 
Lakes have been opened so that ocean vessels plying in coastwise and 
foreign trade may enter. When this has been accomplished modern 
terminals will be constructed and maintained in the public interest, and 
the competition of coastwise lines will force package rates to a level 
more correctly reflecting the cost of service. 


Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, may we have the amend- 
ment reported? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be re- 
ported. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 82, in line 23, after the 
word “officers,” insert the following: 


Providing said board of engineers shall make use, so far as appli- 
cable, of existing data and sliall make its report on or before November 
15, 1925. 


Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I am sure the Senator 
from North Dakota [Mr. Lapp] knows that he has no warmer 
friend in this body than I am. If his party will not continue 
him in membership I shall be very glad to propose him for 
membership in my party. It would be a great pleasure to me 
to do that. 

But I regret that my friend from North Dakota has been so 
misled by certain newspaper clippings and writings. This 
much must be said in all frankness, however, that he is not the 
only one who has been misled, because General Taylor himself, 
who has charge of this great work of surveys for the Govern- 
ment, was thrown off his feet for the time being by what he 
read in the newspapers. 

On the 25th of January I had a telegram from Governor’ 
Smith of my State, the most popular man in my State. Some- 
times even popular men are misunderstood, and he was. The 
governor was disturbed by the newspaper items which he saw 
representing the barge canal to be a failure and a white 
elephant,“ to use the language which was used by the Senator 
from North Dakota. On the 25th of January the governor tele- 
graphed me as follows: 


ALBANY, N. T., January 25, 1928. 
Hon. ROYAL S. COPELAND, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C.: 


In my annual message to the legislature I suggested the appointment 
of a commission to study ways und means of promoting the usefulness 
of the New York State barge canals. The spirit and letter of that 
message should be used to combat false propaganda to defeat the deeper 
Hudson project demanded by the State of New York to promote her 
commerce. You can materially assist our State canal system by urg- 
ing the deeper Hudson project. 

ALFRED E. SMITH. 


Mr, LADD, Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 
York yield to the Senator from North Dakota? 

Mr. COPELAND. I yield. 

Mr. LADD. I assure the Senator, as I stated before, that I 
have no desire to interfere with any internal improvement the 
State of New York desires, either National or State, but I not 
only quoted from Governor Smith as his message was given in 
the press, but I also quoted, which I have not read, in the way 
of official documents. I have no intention of doing any injus- 
tice and no desire to do so. 

Mr. COPELAND. I quite understand the spirit of the Sen- 
ator. He is not one who would desire to do an injustice to 
anybody, but he has been so misled by newspaper accounts that 
I fear other Senators may have been similarly misled. There- 
fore, hoping to straighten out in his mind the true situation 
and make clear to the Senate what the position of our State is 
relative to the deeper Hudson project and the St. Lawrence 
waterway, I desire to speak briefly at this moment. 

I appeared before the Committee on Commerce on the 28th 
of January and made a statement, reading the governor’s mes- 
sage, outlining to the committee exactly what the attitude of 
our people has been, and the attitude they hold now. After the 
statement which I made General Taylor spoke. Just what is 
his position, may I ask the Senator from Washington? 

Mr, JONES of Washington. Chief of Engineers pf the Army. 

Mr. COPELAND. This is the statement made by General 
Taylor. He said: 


May I make a brief statement which I think will throw a little 
light on the statement of Senator Copsuannd? Under our regulations 
the district engineers send in clippings from newspapers published 
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in their localities which are of interest to the department. A clip- 
ping from one of the newspapers reéently sent me indicated that the 
State was on the point of abandoning the barge canal. The clippings 
gave misquotations from the governor's message 


I want the Senator from North Dakota to observe the lan- 
guage of General Taylor— 


The clippings gave misquotations from the governor's message and 
misquotations from Colonel Greene’s report. For instance, here is a 
clipping of an item in the Buffalo Courier of January 8 by a staff 
correspondent, dated Albany, January 7, in which this statement 
appears, 


I think this is the same statement which was quoted a 
moment ago by the Senator from North Dakota: 


Colonel Greene declared he will not, as superintendent of publie 
works, spend another dollar on the upkeep of what he terms this 
“white elephant” until the people determine what they want done 
with it. 


Then he further purports to quote: 


If the people of the Western States want a waterway to the eastern 
seaboard, the Federal Government should take the barge canal off 
the State’s hands and convert it into a ship canal. This could be 
done by junking that section between Buffalo and Syracuse and using 
the canal from Oswego to the Hudson after deepening it for ships. I 
am frank to say that I do not know of any way to make the canal a 
paying proposition, Few shippers use it. I have washed my hands 
of the thing until it is decided what is the best way to handle it. 

That is, of course, what disturbs the Senator from North 
Dakota. General Taylor went on to say: 


He indicated that there was a strong movement for abandoning the 
canal. I stated to Members of the House from New York that if that 
was the attitude of the State I should be obliged to call attention of 
this committee to it when the item for deepening of the Hudson up to 
Albany came in for consideration. 

One of the great reasons, or one of the reasons, which induced the 
engineers’ department to make its recommendation for deepening of 
the Hudson up to Albany without local cooperation, as is done in 
Many places, was the fact that New York State had spent very large 
sums on the barge canal, and that it was a great factor in the whole 
transportation system. As the State had built and maintained that 
canal, we believe the Government should carry the deep water up to 
the capital district which is at the eastern terminus of the barge canal. 


I call the particular attention of the Senator from North 
Dakota to this statement: 


From what Senator Cornlaxb has read and stated here and from 
the telegrams I have received from Colonel Greene, the whole matter 
has been straightened out. It was apparently a misinterpretation on 
the part of the newspapers, and our action in recommending deepening 
of the Hudson up to Albany I think is fully justified. I think there is 
no occasion for taking any other view of it. 


Mr. LADD. May I ask if he recommended a ship canal 
from Oswego to the Hudson? 

Mr. COPELAND, I am not sure whether he did or not. 
Suppose we ask the Senator from Washington [Mr. Jones] 
about that. The Senator from North Dakota asks if General 
Taylor recommended a ship canal from the capital district 
to Oswego—from Albanay to Oswego? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I do not remember that Gen- 
eral Taylor was asked about that in our committee. This was 
a House provision, so we did not go into those matters in 
detail. I do not think he did go into that before our committee. 
Whether he did before the House committee I am not pre- 
pared to say. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Mr. President—— 

Mr. COPELAND. I yield to the Senator from Iowa. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Upon the question of a ship canal 
from Oswego to Oneida, and then to Albany, there have been 
several Government surveys, the idea dating back many years, 
long before General Taylor had anything to do with it. At 
one time they recommended a ship canal 21 feet deep up 
through there. Whether there has been a 30-foot canal ever 
recommended I do not know, but there has been such a canal 
surveyed by private parties and urged by them, which would 
make an all-American canal instead of an international canal. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I wish to make clear to 
the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. Lapp] and to the other 
Senators that Governor Smith has never proposed the aban- 
donment of” the barge canal; he has never proposed turning 
the barge canal over to the Government. He has always stood 
as a proponent of the barge canal and of its possibilities in the 
traffic not alone of the Empire State but of the Nation. I 
want to quote from Governor Smith's last message to the 
legislature, in which he said: 


Certainly, only good can come from giving the people of the State 
all the facts about an enterprise to which they are making such sub- 
stantial contributions of money year after year. 

Since the last session of the legislature, the United States Army 
Board of Engineers for Rivers and Harbors has approved the deeper 
Hudson project, and it is now before Congress, This measure is for 


State and National economies in transportation. It provides for the 
creation of a 27-foot channel from the lower river to the capital dis- 
trict, adequate for deep-sea freighters, thus creating an inland port 
which will relieve surplus pressure of commerce on the port of New 
York and hold the channel of future trade of the United States through 
its Igice] nen water- arrest syne: to the 3 coast. 

* 

It 10 W important to ayers e in the State Aa to 
the entire eastern seaboard of the United States that this natural 
geographical trade route on which the Erie Canal built up the for- 
tunes of New York State 100 years ago be maintained and strength- 
ened by such a measure, You will be asked to pass legislation for the 
establishment of a port authority necessary to the development of the 
project and to make provision for the coordination of existing trans- 
portation facilities with the Federal project, This is not a partisan 
matter— 


I think we may well take this sentence from the message 
of the governor: 


This is not a partisan matter but a business proposition, and 
should be kept free of politics in its every aspect. 


Mr. President, I desire to say that the State of New York 
has spent $230,000,000 on the barge canal: That is an enor- 
mous sum. It has provided this great waterway across the 
State which is called the Empire State, because it is as vast 
as an empire. It is a waterway concerning which all those 
of us who came from New England and eastern stock have a 
sent mental interest. 

My father as a little boy left Maine and went by sailing 
vessel to Boston. Then he traveled over the only line of 
railroad in this country at that time from Boston to Albany. 
Then he sailed over the Erie Canal to Buffalo and by vessel 
to Detroit. 

The Erie Canal carried thousands of families to the West 
and had much to do with the upbuilding of the great West. 
It will continue through the ages to have to do with the up- 
building of this country. The State of New York has poured 
millions of dollars into the barge canal. Now it desires that 
that canal be connected with the ocean with a 27-foot chan- 
nel, in order that great ships may go up the Hudson River 
to the canal. i 

When it comes to the question of a canal between Oswego 
and the capital district of Albany, I assume that I am in 
harmony with the Senator from North Dakota and that he is 
in harmony with the view that such a canal should be built. 
There is not any question about that. 

I do not know whether I agree to his proposal that this 
report should be ready next November or not. I think that is 
the Senator’s suggestion. 

Mr, LADD. That it shall be ready on November 15, 

Mr. COPELAND. November 15 of this year? 

Mr. LADD. Yes, sir. 

Mr. COPELAND. That is founded, if I understand the pro- 
posal of the Senator from North Dakota, upon the idea of using 
the old surveys. I am inclined to disagree to the amendment 
suggested by the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. Lapp] unless 
he can present some very good reasons for it. I object to the 
use of the old surveys for the reason that since they were 
made this larger engineering project of ours has been carried 
out, and I am not sure whether they would hitch on or not. 

Mr. LADD. I think the Senator did not follow my state- 
ment fully. I went back and gave the list of the different 
surveys which have been made, following them all the way 
down through, and referred to documents in which they were 
found, some of those being in the first session of the Sixty- 
eighth Congress. I have provided in my amendment that the 
survey material which is already available shall be utilized 
and be brought up to date by any surveys they may desire to 
make between now and November 15, not intending in any 
way to limit the work that shall be done. 

Mr. COPELAND. I want to be clear that the Senator has 
in mind the idea that by making use of this material and by 
setting an early date for the report the work will be facilitated 
and that we will be nearer to that canal from Oswego to the 
capital district. Am I correct in that? 

Mr. LADD. The Senator is correct. I have nothing to say 
with regard to the work from Albany to New York. That Is 
another proposition. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I hope that what I have 
said has corrected the thought the Senator had in mind, and 
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that he must realize that Governor Smith and Colonel Greene 
were both misunderstood in what they had to say; and so I 
trust that in the future he will have confidence that the au- 
thorities and officials of New York State are just as enthusiastic 
for this project as is the Senator from North Dakota. 

During the delivery of Mr. COPELAND'S speech, 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President, will the Senator from New 
York yield to me in order that I may make a brief request? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 
York yield to the Senator from Ohio? 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, the Senator from Ohio is 
always so kind and courteous, and so handsome, that I can 
not resist him. 

DISBURSING AGENTS ALASKAN ENGINEERING COMMISSION 


Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President, the joint resolution (H. J. 
Res. 226) for the relief of special disbursing agents of the 
Alaskan Engineering Commission, authorizing the payment of 
certain claims, and for other purposes, affecting the manage- 
ment of the Alaska Railroad was referred to the Committee on 
Territories and Insular Possessions. Upon examination of the 
measure, however, I learn that while it relates to matters in 
Alaska it really is a claims matter. I, therefore, ask unanimous 
consent that the Committee on Territories and Insular Posses- 
sions may be discharged from further consideration of the 
joint resolution and that it may be referred, where it properly 
belongs, to the Committee on Claims. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the re- 
quest is granted, 

FINES, PENALTIES, FORFEITURES, AND LIABILITIES IN POSTAL SERVICE 

Mr. LING. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 
York yield to the Senator from South Dakota? 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I have heard such happy 
news about the Senator from South Dakota that I feel inclined 
to yield to him. 

Mr. STERLING. I can not pretend, Mr. President, to the 
qualifications ascribed by the Senator from New York to 
the Senator from Ohio [Mr. Wriruis] in making this request, 
and therefore have no such demand on the Senator from 
New York. I sent to the desk awhile ago a report from the 
Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads on the bill (S. 4232) 
to amend section 409, Revised Statutes of the United States, 
relating to fines, penalties, forfeitures, and liabilities in the 
Postal Service and asked unanimous consent for its considera- 
tion. The request was made that it go over for the time being. 
The Senator who made that request, however, has since with- 
drawn any objection, and is perfectly willing that the bill may 
be considered, I ask unanimous consent that it may be con- 
sidered now. It is a short bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? 

Mr. BAYARD. I shall have to object, Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objection is made. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, may I say to the Senator 
from. South Dakota that I am very sorry that his request was 
not acceded to, and may I, as a Democratic Member of this 
body, wish him every joy in all the undertakings of life? 

Mr. STERLING. I thank the Senator. 

ORDER FOR RECESS 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent that 
when the Senate concludes its business to-night it take a recess 
until 11 o'clock on Monday morning. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The request of the Senator 
from Kansas is that when the Senate concludes its business for 
to-day it shall take a recess until 11 o’clock Monday morning. 
Is there objection? The Chair hears none, and it is so ordered. 

RIVER AND HARBOR BILL 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 11472) authorizing the construc- 
tion, repair, and preservation of certain publie works on rivers 
and harbors, and for other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. Lapp]. 

Mr. NORBECK. Mr. President, as to this amendment, I 
hope the Senate understands that it merely asks that ayail- 
able information shall be used by the engineers, and, secondly, 
that they shall complete their report within a reasonable time, 

Mr. WADSWORTH. But the time is unreasonable. 

Mr. NORBECK. For what reason? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. The time limit is set at November 15, 
1925—this year. There are not enough engineers to do all 
the survey work that has been assigned to the Corps of En- 
gineers all over the United States and also to do this par- 
ticular work by November 15, 1925. The purpose of this 
amendment is to kill the survey. 


Mr. NORBECK. What survey does the Senator propose 
shall be made? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. What survey do I propose? 

Mr. NORBECK. What survey has the Senator in mind that 
has not already been made once, but four times? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. The whole thing ought to be revised. It 
is impossible just to sit down and say, “ Here is a survey that 
we made 6, 8, or 10 years ago, and that will do.” Conditions 
change, cities grow up, lines of travel change, railroads and 
improved highways are built. In a period of three or four 
years so many physical conditions may change that a new sur- 
vey is required to check up, at least, with the old. 

Mr. NORBECK. But the altitude over the ladder is just the 
same as when they started the surveys about a hundred years 
ago. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. The altitude over what? 

Mr. NORBECK. Over this step. This proposed ship canal is 
a stepladder canal. It is not practicable. It is possible to 
build a ship canal from the Great Lakes to the Pacific Ocean 
over the mountains if you step it up. The trench can be made 
and locks can be built to carry the canal higher and higher. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Are there any mountains on this 
course? 

Mr. NORBECK. It has 27 locks. It goes out over the 
prairie and over the hills, and a ship goes for hundreds of 
miles through a narrow ditch. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. The Senator from South Dakota is dis- 
paying an extraordinary familiarity with the State of New 

ork. 

Mr. NORBECK. Bring the report of your own engineers 
showing how much lift there is. . 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Iam not denying the lift. 

Mr. NORBECK. Very well 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I am saying that new surveys are 
needed, because the physical conditions have changed as the 
result of the growth of cities and highways and railroads, 
Does the Senator deny that? 

Mr. NORBECK. The Senator means the commercial situ- 
ation has changed somewhat, I think. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Certainly; involving a change in 
cost. 

Mr. NORBECK. Since I came here a few short years ago 
the Senator from New York under an amendment to a bill had 
a survey made, and the report is on his desk now, stating that 
it is practically an impossible thing to bring about. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I have no recollection of any such 
report. 

Mr. NORBECK. When a bill of the Senator from Wisconsin 
[Mr. Lenroort] was pending the Senator secured an amend- 
ment to it, providing that certain features of this project 
should be considered, and they were considered. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Yes. 

Mr. NORBECK. Yes; exactly so; and it was said it was 
not practicable; and now the Senator from New York asks for 
one more survey of the stepladder route. 

I have a letter over in my office giving a list of about 17 
surveys that have been made on these propositions; some by 
the States, some by the Federal Government. One was made 
in Governor Black's time; another one during the time of 
Governor Roosevelt. One of them cost, I think, somewhere 
around $300,000. The Federal Government made an extensive 
survey some 20 years ago at very great cost, and there are 
innumerable surveys. There are volumes of them. I could 
not begin to carry the books, though I have them over at my 
office; and all that the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. 
Lapp] asks is that the available information be used, and 
that the report be brought in in some reasonable time. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I have no objection to the available 
information being used. It is the latter part of the amend- 
ment that I object to. 

Mr. NORBECK. All we object to is this delay. We of 
the Northwest are trying to get a transportation outlet. It 
is admitted that if this ship canal, this stepladder proposition, 
were practicable, and you could take those ships through the 
State of New York, over the hills and over the valleys, step 
them up and step them down, and finally reach the harbor 
of New York, the most congested harbor in the world, you would 
then be farther from the European ports than when you left 
Lake Ontario and started out through the cornfields with your 
ocean steamers. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I see that this is not a question as to 
the merits of this particular route. This is the St. Lawrence 
issue. 

Mr. NORBECK. Exactly so. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Oh! That had not occurred to me. 
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Mr. NORBECK. We maintain that the object of this is to 
delay action on the St. Lawrence project; exactly so. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. That had not occurred to me. I am 
now learning why the Senator is against it. 

Mr. NORBECK. Because you had never suggested this until 
we proposed the St. Lawrence route. 

- Mr. WADSWORTH. I thought the Senator said it had been 
suggested for 100 years. 

Mr. NORBECK. This resurvey? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. No; I mean this route. 

Mr. NORBECK. Why, it has been surveyed and rejected 
time and again, and it was two or three years ago that the 
Senator from New York proposed that amendment to the St. 
Lawrence proposition. Now, there is a second amendment to 
haye it surveyed once more, 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I understand that the St. Lawrence 
route is going to be surveyed again; is it not? 

Mr. NORBECK. Is there anything in this bill on that sub- 
ject? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. It has been surveyed once. 

Mr. COPELAND. No, Mr. President; the last bill passed, 
the deficiency bill, had $275,000 in it for a survey of the St. 
Lawrence route. 

Mr. NORBECK. We are willing to have even the seven- 
teenth or eighteenth survey. We are willing that it shall be 
made. We are just suggesting that it shall be made in some 
reasonable time, so that we can get the question settled. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I confess that I had not realized that 
this was an effort on the part of the adherents of the St. 
Lawrence Canal to kill off a survey that happened to be sug- 
gested inside of the borders of the State which I in part 
represent. 

Mr. NORBECK. I have clippings sent me from New York 
papers suggesting that that would be a nice move to make. 
I have not them with me. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I have not seen them, and I never 
heard about that proposition in connection with this preposal 
before the Committee on Commerce. 

Mr. NORBECK. The opponents of the St. Lawrence route 
say that it is impracticable because there is 30 miles of canal, 
while here it is proposed to put in 300 miles of canal as a 
substitute and as a better route. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I am not discussing the St. Lawrence 

roject. What is the idea here? The St. Lawrence project will 
a to be surveyed many times before it is built, if it is ever 
built. It is going to be surveyed a second time under the pro- 
visions of the bills which have been introduced in this Congress. 

Mr. NORBECK. The idea is that this is urged as a substitute 
for the St. Lawrence route. The able Senator from New York 
is not ignorant of that deal. It has been discussed here for 
four years, in spite of the fact that the route the Senator pro- 
poses will cost some five or six hundred million dollars and will 
have no electric power possibilities, as against the St. Lawrence 
route, which will cost about $250,000,000, of which Uncle Sam 
would pay one-half, and the electric power developed there 
would be more than enough to take care of the construction 
work. We object to having that put in as a substitute. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. The Senator seems awfully sure of his 
facts. I have yet to find any estimate of the St. Lawrence 
project that confines it to $250,000,000 or anything like that. 

Mr, NORBECK. What are the estimates? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. The one I have seen, which was made 
about a year and half ago or two years ago, was $400,000,000. 

Mr. NORBECK. No; but suppose we accept thut, even. 
One-half of that would be $200,000,000 as against five or six 
hundred million for the other one. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. But I am not arguing against the 
St. Lawrence route. I should like to get that into the conscious- 
ness of the Senator from South Dakota. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, will my colleague yield for 
a moment? 

Mr, WADSWORTH. I am glad to yield; yes. I had no idea 
that this thing would raise such a row as this, 

Mr. COPELAND. I do not think anybody from New York 
would oppose a survey of the St. Lawrence. 

Mr. NORBECK. No; they will let us survey it for a hun- 
ore years. They will only oppose it if we endeavor to get it 

lt. 

Mr. COPELAND. Let us be honest about it for a minute. 
What does the survey of the St. Lawrence involve? It in- 
volves not only a survey of a part of the United States but it 
involves a survey of a part of Canada. It involves a treaty, 
an international agreement; and Canada has a project on now 
for a canal to go up to Georgian Bay, a yery different project 
from this one, which is entirely Canadian. Here is a proposi- 
tion for constructing an American canal at a cost only of a 


canal between Oswego and Albany, the upper waters of the 
Hudson River, a very short distance. So I think fairness on 
the part of our friends from the West should lead them to say 
that there is nothing incompatible with the St. Lawrence 
project in what is proposed here, and I think our friends from 
the West ought to cooperate in this matter. 

Mr. NORBECK. We are willing to cooperate. We are will- 
ing to vote the money for the other survey. We are perfectly 
willing to do that. We are willing to vote for deepening the 
Hudson up to Albany. All we are suggesting is that this mat- 
ter should be brought to a head at some time in the near 
future. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I am perfectly willing to do that. I 
believe, however, that you have made this date so close, as set 
forth in the amendment offered by the Senator from North 
Dakota, that it could not be completed decently. I am willing 
to make it the following spring; I am willing to confine it 
within one year; but you put it practically within six months. 

Mr. NORBECK. I do not want to speak for the Senator from 
North Dakota [Mr. Lapp]. If it were just a question of a few 
months, I would not haye any argument about it; but this 
amendment has been put in in an unlimited way. That is what 
we object to—that it is unlimited as to time. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. All right; I am willing to accept a 
limitation. 

Mr. LADD. Mr. President 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, I should like just to 
make an observation about this general proposition. May I 
make just an observation? 

Mr. LADD. If I may answer it. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Senators from the Northwest seem to 
think that the people of the State of New York, especially the 
people of the city of New York, and so-called Wall Street, that 
is dragged in here by the heels every time anybody gets a 
chance to mention the State 

Mr. NORBECK rose. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Now, just a moment. 

Mr. NORBECK. I want to ask the Senator just one question. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. No; I am making a statement. I will 
answer any questions later. 

Mr. NORBECK. All right. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Senators from the Northwest, as I 
was about to say, seem to think that we are opposed to a St. 
Lawrence canal on the theory that it will hurt the port of 
New York. That is nonsense. You can girdle this con- 
tinent with canals, and you can not hurt the port of New 
York. You may build up other ports, you may establish in- 
dustries elsewhere and commercial centers elsewhere, but no 
work of man can decrease the tonnage and the commerce 
of the city and harbor of New York. God made that harbor 
supreme above all harbors in the world, connected with the 
interior of the continent by a low-gradient line of railroads. 
You can build canals and build railroads until you are black 
in the face, but you ean not hurt the harbor of New York. 
We do not fear it a bit. If you will show us where a canal 
anywhere in this country will make transportation cheaper 
for some considerable portion of the country where men will 
sail their vessels economically, and carry the cargoes of 
American agriculture and industry, we will never protest. 
All we will ever ask you is to show us whether or not your 
proposed canals, no matter where they are, can be eco- 
nomically operated, whether they will attract and hold traffic, 
Our only reason for asking that is that we can not help re- 
membering in New York that for every dollar that is spent 
by the Federal Government we contribute 27 cents. That is 
the only consideration we have, That is all. 

Mr. NORBECK. I think the Senator is unduly exercised 
about what the West thinks about New York. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Well, we hear so much of it here. 
How can the Senator blame me if I do protest? What is the 
sense of dragging Wall Street into this? 

Mr. NORBECK. Who mentioned Wall Street here? 

Mr. WADSWORTH, The Senator from North Dakota [Mr. 
Lapp]. 

Mr. NORBECK. I am sure I did not. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. It is the same old story of provincial 
prejudice, and I protest against it. 

Mr. NORBECK. Oh, the West may be provincial—— 

Mr. BRUCE. Mr. President, may I interrupt the Senator 
from New York for just a moment? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from New 
York yield to the Senator from Maryland? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I yield. 

Mr. BRUCE. I should like to ask the Senator whether he 
was so fortunate as to hear the statement of Dr. Kate Waller 
Barrett, who has just died, in the Democratie national con- 
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vention in New York last summer, that Wall Street was just 
as much a part of the United States as Main Street in Alex- 


andria. [Laughter.] 

Mr. LADD. Mr. President, will the Senator yield for a 
moment? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I yield for a question. 

Mr. LADD. The Senator suggested that the date was too 
early. I am perfectly willing to change my amendment so that 
it shall read May 1, 1926.” 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Very well; that is satisfactory so far 
as I am concerned. 

Mr. LADD. I ask that it be changed in that way. 

Mr. COPELAND. I am perfectly willing to have that done. 
I am glad, indeed, to have a date fixed. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. If it is agreeable to the Senator from 
Washington [Mr. Jones]. Of course, he is in charge of the 
bill. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. 
has no objection at all. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Mr. President, I desire to say that re- 
cently I made quite a thorongh study of these different surveys 
in connection with the proposed Lakes-to-the-Gulf waterway 
from Chicago, and the proposition to make a canal all through 
the State of New York is quite as feasible as the other propo- 
sition. It may be that it will cost a little more and be open 
a little greater period of the year. It will all be on American 
soil and under American control, and it is not a thing that 
anybody from the West will condemn when he knows the facts 
about it. I do not think the Senator from North Dakota will 
criticize it when he understands those surveys that have 
already been made by the Government. 

The only criticism I had of it was that some Wall Streeters 
wanted a charter from Congress, as they presented it to me, to 
turn over to them the water power, and they would furnish all 
the money to build it. I thought if there was enough water 
power developed there for that purpose it would be a good thing 
for the Government to keep it for all the people. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I can assure the Senator that the laws 
of the State of New York would not permit any such thing. 

Mr. BROOKHART. The laws of the State of New York 
would not have anything to do with the water power from Lake 
Erie to Lake Ontario, I presume. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Well, I should hope they would. Does 
the Senator say from Lake Erie to Lake Ontario? 

Mr. NORBECK. Yes; in a canal, The Government would 
try to regulate that, I presume. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. The transmission of power certainly 
would be under the laws of the State of New York. The 
control of any corporation organized to transmit that power 
would be exercised by the State of New York, and it would 
have to be chartered by the State of New York. We haye not 
yet given up all self-rule in that State. 

Mr. BROOKHART,. The proposition that was brought to 
me by the engineers representing New York parties was that 
they would build the canal and furnish the entire funds if they 
could get a grant of the water power. So far as the building 
of it is concerned, it seemed entirely feasible from the showing; 
and most of that was based on old Goyernment surveys that 
had been made through there years ago. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, we are all agreed, now, 
that the amendment should be changed to the 1st of May, 1926. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is upon agree- 
ing to the amendment proposed by the Senator from North 
Dakota [Mr. Lapp]. The amendment can not be changed by 
the suggestion of the Senator from New York. It must be 
changed, if at all, by the Senator from North Dakota. 

Mr. LADD. Mr. President, I asked that it be changed to 
read “May 1, 1926.” 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
ing to the amendment, as modified. 

The amendment, as modified, was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is upon con- 
curring in the amendments made as in Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr, President, I ask for a sepa- 
rate vote on concurring in the amendment made as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole proposed by the Senator from Arizona 
[Mr. Cameron], with reference to the Yuma project on the 
Colorado River. I hope that vote will be taken separately. 

Mr. GOODING. Mr. President, before that yote is taken I 
desire to suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Let us have an understand- 
ing about the reservation of the Senator from Washington. 
The Senator from Washington asks for a separate vote upon 


The Senator from Washington 


The question is upon agree- 


the amendment proposed by the Senator from Arizona IMr. 
CaMeERon]. Is the Chair right? 5 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Yes, 
may be cencurred in, in block. 

Mr. GOODING. I understand that the Senator from Arizona 
[Mr. CAMERON] will be here in a minute. I do not think we 
should go on with this vote in his absence. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Can we not dispose of the other 
amendments? 

Mr. GOODING. Yes. 

Mr. CAMERON entered the Chamber. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Here is the Senator from Ari- 
zona now. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair understands that 
reservations need only be made with respect to amendments 
that were agreed to as in Committee of the Whole, The rule 
does not relate to amendments which have been defeated. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. This amendment was adopted 
as in Committee of the Whole. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. So, without objection, with 
the exception named by the Senator from Washington, the 
amendments agreed to as in Committee of the Whole will be 
concurred in in the Senate. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, I hope we may 
have a vote on the amendment of the Senator from Arizona 
[Mr. Cameron] agreed to as in Committee of the Whole. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on concur- 
ring in the amendment proposed by the Senator from Arizona, 
witch was agreed to as in Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. CAMERON. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

ave PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will call the 
roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


The other amendments 


Ashurst Edge Kendrick Robinson 
Ball Ernst Keyes Sheppard 
Bayard Fernald gee, | Shipstead 
Bingham Ferris Lad Shortridge 
Borah Fess McKellar Simmons 
Brookhart Fletcher McKinley Smith 
Broussard Frazier McNary Smoot 
Bruce George Means Spencer 
Bursum Gooding Metcalf Stanfield 
Butler Hale Moses Stephens 
Cameron Harreld Norbeck Sterling 
Capper Harris Oddie Swanson 
Caraway Harrison Overman Trammell 
Copeland Heflin Owen Wadsworth 
Cummins Howell Pepper Walsh, Mass. 
Curtis Johnson, Calif, Ralston Watson 
Dale Johnson, Minn, Ransdell Wheeler 
Dial Jones, N. Mex. Reed, Mo. Willis 

Dill Jones, Wash, Reed, Pa. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Seventy-five Senators have 
answered to the roll call. There is a quorum present. 

The question is, Will the Senate concur in the amendment 
proposed by the Senator from Arizona, and agreed to as in 
Committee of the Whole? 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, I hope this amendment will 
be retained. Here are the facts. In the development of the 
Yuma Federal irrigation project Arizona-California, it be- 
came necessary to protect the project from the flood waters 
of the Colorado River by means of levees along its eastern 
shore. These were constructed at an expense of $2,715,952.51 
and have since been maintained at an expense of $597,088 and 
upward. These costs have been charged to the reclamation 
fund and appear as a part of the cost of the Yuma project. 

At the point where the levees are located, the Colorado 
River is navigable, and the expense of such levee work and 
of its maintenance should be charged against the Government 
rather than against the project and the water users thereunder. 
A similar work, known as the Ockerson Levee, was built in 
1917 by the Government on the western bank of the river to 
protect property in Imperial Valley, Calif., at a cost of $800,000. 
This cost was paid by the Government and was not charged te 
landowners in Imperial Valley. 

The amendment before us does not affect the item of con- 
struction cost, but would reimburse the reclamation fund in 
the sum of $597,088 heretofore expended for operating and 
maintaining the levees, and would provide for payment after 
the end of the current fiscal year of the annual operation and 
maintenance expense of these levees through a cooperative 
arrangement between the United States, the State of Arizona, 
the State of California, the county of Yuma, and the Yuma 
project. 

The so-called fact finding commission, viz, the Committee 
of Special Advisers on Reclamation, recommended this legisla- 
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tion in the following language, which will be found on page 
158 of the report of the Committee of Special Advisers on 
Reclamation; 


That the levee system be regarded as a publie work of the United 
States, similar in character to other protection works built under the 
rivers and harbors act along navigable streams, because the United 
States holds that the Colorado River is a navigable stream, and in 
pursuance of that holding the Government has built protection works 
at Yuma and a levee on the California side of the stream in Mexico, 
known as the Ockerson Levee, at an expenditure of $1,000,000. These 
have been treated as improvements under the rivers and harbors act, 
no charge for repayment having been made against anyone. 

The committee recommends, therefore, that legislation be secured 
under which the expenditure for the construction, operation, and 
maintenance of these levees by the reclamation fund shall be treated 
as an expenditure of the General Government, similar to expenditures 
under the rivers and harbors act, and that the reclamation fund be 
reimbursed by an appropriation equal to the amount of this ex- 
penditure, 

The committee recommends that expenses incurred in the mainte- 
nance and operation of the levee system to be provided for under some 
cooperative agreement between the States of California and Arizona 
and the War Department, similar to other cooperative agreements for 
the maintenance of levees on the Mississippi and other rivers, and that 
no part of this cost be included im the operation and maintenance ex- 
penses of this project. 


Mr. President, this amendment is just. and fair. On the 
evening of June 5, 1924, I offered practically this same pro- 
posed legislation as an amendment to the deficiency appro- 
priation bill, and it was adopted by the almost unanimous 
vote of the Senate, but later it was abandoned by the con- 
ferees. The Senate, therefore, has practically committed itself 
to this proposition, and I hope it will be retained in this bill. 

It is unjust and unfair to require the farmers, land- 
owners, and water users of the Yuma project to bear this 
heavy burden. The Colorado River is the most flashy and 
temperamental river in America. At its high tide or high 
current its cutting edge, below Yuma, tears away the farm- 
ing lands like a giant with steel claws. 

Relief has already been toe long delayed. Let us retain 
the amendment. 

Mr. CAMERON. Mr. President, my colleague has ably dis- 
cussed the amendment and I do not think it necessary to take 
much of the time of the Senate. The bill now pending be- 
fore the Senate I believe is a meritorious bill. It is known 
as the rivers and harbors bill. There is no item in the bill 
that has more merit in it than the amendment which I have 
offered and which was received by the Senate yesterday in 
Committee of the Whole. I would dislike to think, Mr. Presi- 
dent, yes, I would hate to think that the Senate of the United 
States, after having voted favorably on this in Committee of 
the Whole, would by its vote, now that the bill is in the Senate, 
reject the amendment. As has been so ably stated by my 
colleague and as I attempted to say in the few feeble remarks 
which I made on yesterday, there is no one item in the 
river and harbor bill that has the merit that the amendment 
has upon which we are now addressing the Senate. 

The people at Yuma, as I said yesterday, obligated them- 
selves to the Government of the United States to the extent 
of $75 per acre. That was a guarantee that they agreed they 
would pay to the Government in order that the Government 
would advance them money to put in what is known as the La- 
guna irrigation project. On the other side of the river, in 
southern California, is what is known as the Imperial Valley 
project, one of the greatest irrigation projects to be found any- 
where in the United States, and one of the most successful. 
Unfortunately they had to go into Mexico to take out their 
intake, and it was necessary to carry the ditch back through 
Mexico and into the United States to convey the water into 
the Imperial Valley. Our Government, the Government of the 
United States, went on the west side of the Colorado River and 
erected a rock-filled dam to protect the intake for the Imperial 
Valley settlers, and in doing so they caused a condition to arise 
which no one thought about at the time, The flood waters cf 
the Colorado River come down in torrents. In line with what 
my colleague has stated, I have seen the Colorado River rise. in 
three days in the Grand Canyon of the Colorado to the extent 
of 67 feet. That body of water coming down through that box 
canyon, turning itself loose on the level land below created 
such a condition that nothing but a stone wall permanently 
built would turn it. Such a wall was built, and it turned the 

. How of water from the west bank of the Colorado River to the 
east bank, and naturally it overflowed those lands on which 


the settlers had guaranteed to pay the Government $75 an acre 
as I have described. Those people had expended up to October, 
1924, the sum of $615,769. 

Is it possible that by the vote of the Senate against a propo- 
sition of this kind that situation is going to be allowed to 
exist? For the last 60 years that river has been navigable 
as far as old Fort Yuma. Old Fort Yuma was the place 
where all the supplies were brought in from San Francisco 
and the Pacific coast in the early days before we had railroads 
in Arizona, and were transported by ox teams and mule teams 
from the Colorado River near Yuma up into the interior of the 
State of Arizona. 

Mr. President, I wish to impress, if possible, upon the 
Senate how very important the amendment is to the people on 
the Yuma project on the Colorado River, and should this 
money be restored to them, how great the relief will be to them, 
They have obligated themselves to the Government of the 
United States, as I before stated and again repeat, to the 
extent of $75 per acre; but in addition to that, in order to 
protect themselves against a Government operation, they have 
been obliged to assume a burden which amounts now to about 
$650,000. That is as near to the correct estimate as anyone 
can get at this time. 

I can not for the life of me believe that this amendment 
will be rejected when the Senate is about to pass on the river 
and harbor bill. I am for the bill, because I do not believe that 
we are spending money enough to protect the rivers and har 
bors of this great country of ours. 

I believe the United States can afford to expend a billion 
dollars to develop its waterways and its rivers and harbors, and 
I believe the money would be well spent. I can not understand 
how anyone can object when a Senator comes here and pro- 
poses to pay back to these worthy farmers what they have 
had to put up in order to protect their lands from the overflow 
of the Colorado River. I can not possibly understand why 
objection should be made to that. I sincerely hope and pray 
that the Senate of the United States will in this instance do one 
of the just acts of this session, and that it will vote to sustain 
the amendment and keep it in the river and harbor bill. 

Senators will remember that the people there are watching 
our every movement. They have a right to have their cry 
heeded and to be repaid for their disbursements up to the 
present time, made necessary because of the Government, and 
I sincerely hope that the Senate will do justice to the people 
whom my colleague, the senior Senator from Arizona [Mr. 
AsHounrst], and I are here trying to represent. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, I should like 
to say just a word. It seems to me that this amendment 
carries with it just as much merit as any provision in the 
pending river and harbor bill. I recall very well when I was 
acting in another official capacity obtaining information re- 
garding the Colorado River and its rampages. I do not want 
to detain the Senate, but I wish to say I believe the Govern- 
ment ought to pay this expense precisely as it pays the ex- 
pense of the levees of the Mississippi River. Those levees 
are constructed in order to protect the adjacent lands, and 
the levees on the Colorado are construeted for precisely the 
same purpose. This provision is recommended by the In- 
terior Department, which has. supervision of this whole proj- 
ect. That would not be done until after a complete analysis 
and digest of the information had been made. I sincerely 
hope that Senators will vote for this amendment. 

I recall that years ago the Southern Pacific Railroad Co. 
expended a million dollars in order to protect the surround- 
ing country from the ravages of this river. I do not know 
that it has ever been repaid for doing that, but if it has not 
it should be done. I know that when I went into the Interior 
Department that that was one of the things which was recom- 
mended to be done; whether it was or not I do not know: 
but I sincerely believe that it is just as much the province 
of this Government to maintain the levees of the Colorado 
River and protect the settlers and irrigation projects along 
that stream as it is to build levees along the Mississippi to 
protect the settlers in the valley of the Mississippi. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, I shall say 
but a few words. This amendment carries about one-quarter 
of the entire amount placed on this bill by the committee. We 
felt that in order to secure the enactment of the bill we 
must keep the amount appropriated in the neighborhood of 
$40,000,000. In a way, we have been admonished that we 
must take that into account. This amendment proposes to 
add ajmost a million dollars to the bill. It deals with a 
matter that is not usually dealt with in river and harbor 
bills, Flood control and similar items are usually dealt with 
separately. 
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I have no question about the merits of the proposition, 
considering it in the way that it should really be considered 
and dealt with. It has passed the Senate twice, and so I 
do not make any question with reference to its merits. There 
is a question, however, as to its advisability, as to what we 
should do with it im connection with this bill. 

I simply seek to get the expression of the Senate with refer- 
ence to it. I will abide by that decision. 

As I said the other night, I do not care to take an amend- 
ment to conference with the idea of merely taking it there 
in order to get rid of it on the floor of the Senate, and then 
receding right away; but if the Senate adopts the amendment, 
then I shall take it as an instruction to do all I possibly can 
to hold it in the bill; and that I expect to do. I want the 
Senate to realize the full import of the action when it votes 
upon it. Now, I ask for the yeas and nays on the adoption 
of the amendment. ; 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on concur- 
ring in the amendment made as in Committee of the Whole. 
On that question the yeas and nays have been demanded. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Chief Clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, will the Chair state the 
question? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The roll call has begun. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I know, but I merely want the Chair to 
state the question. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is, Will the 
Senate concur in the amendment made as in Committee of 
the Whole, proposed by the Senator from Arizona [Mr. CAm- 
ERON]? The Secretary will continue the calling of the roll. 

The Chief Clerk resumed the calling ef the roll. 

Mr. KING (when his name was called). I have a general 
pair with the senior Senator from Tennessee [Mr. SHIELDS]. 
Not knowing how he would yote on this question, I withhold 
my vote. 

Mr, McKINLEY (when his name was called). I have a pair 
with the junior Senator from West Virginia [Mr. NEELY]. 
Not knowing how he would vote on this question, I withhold 
my vote. 

Mr. OVERMAN (when his name was called). I have a gen- 
eral pair with the senior Senator from Wyoming [Mr. Wan- 
REN]. I transfer that pair to the junior Senator from Texas 
IMr. Mayrrerp], and will vote. I vote “nay.” 

Mr. WHEELER (when his name was called). On this ques- 
tion I am paired with the Senator from Maryland [Mr. Bruce]. 
If he were present, he would vote “nay” and I would vote 
“yea.” I transfer that pair to my colleague [Mr. WALSE of 
Montana] and vote “ yea.” 

* The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. ERNST. I have a general pair with the senior Senator 
from Kentucky [Mr. Stantexy]. Not knowing how he would 
yote, I refrain from voting. If at liberty to vote, I would vote 


“ * 
yea. 
The result was announced—yeas 35, nays 34, as follows: 
YEAS—35 7 
Ashurst Dill Jones, N. Mex. Sulpstead 
Bayard Fernald Kendrick Shortridge 
Borah Ferris Keyes Stanfield 
Brookhart Frazier Ladd Sterli 
Bursum Goodin; Means Waish, eden: 
Cameron Harrel Metcalf Watson 
Capper Howell Norbeck Weller 
Cummins Johnson, Calif. Oddie Wheeler, 
Dale Johnson, Minn. Pittman 
NAYS—34 
—— — Smite 
h verman eer 
. . Hale” Ralston Stephens 
Butler Harris Ransdell Swanson 
Caraway Harrison Reed, Mo. Trammell 
Cu Heflin Reed, Wadsworth 
Dial zone ee ee Willis 
E cKellar eppard 
ie McNary Simmons 
NOT VOTING—27 
Bruce Gerry McLean Shields 
Copeland Glass Mayfield Smoot 
Couzens Greene Neely Stanley 
Deneen Kin Norris Underwood 
Edwards La Follette Owen Walsh, Mont, 
Elkins Lenroot Pepper Warren 
Ernst McKinley Phipps 


So the amendment made as in Committee of the Whole was 
concurred in. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill is still in the Senate 
and open to amendment. If there be no further amendment 
to be proposed in the Senate, the question is, Shall the amend- 
ments be engrossed and the bill be read a third time? 


The amendments. were ordered to be engrossed, and the bill 
was read the third time: 

Mr. HOWELL. I ask for the reading of the text of the bill. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Nebraska 
asks that the entire bill be read at this time. 

Mr. ROBINSON. To that demand I make the point of order 
that the reading of the bill is not in order. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair sustains the 
point of order. The question now is, Shall the bill pass? 

The bill was passed. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I move that the Senate insist 
upon its amendments and ask for a conference with the House 
of Representatives on the bill and amendments, and that the 
Chair appoint the conferees on the part of the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the President pro tempore 
appointed Mr. Jones of Washington, Mr. FERNALD, and Mr. 
FLETCHER conferees on the part of the Senate. 

Mr. JONES of Washington subsequently said: Mr. President, 
it has been suggested that we should have five conferees on the 
river and harbor bill. I ask unanimous consent that that may 
be done and that the Chair appoint two additional conferees. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to chang- 
ing the number of conferees? The Chair hears. none, and ap- 
points the Senator from Oregon [Mr. McNary] and the Senator 
from Louisiana [Mr. RANSDELL} further conferees on the part 
of the Senate. 


SETTLEMENT ON GOVERNMENT LAND IN IRRIGATION PROJECTS 


Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, a short time ago I asked for 
the reconsideration of the votes by which Senate bill 4151 was 
passed, and that the House be requested to return the bill. 
That was agreed to by the Senator introducing the bill, but 
at the same time he asked that when that was done he be 
allowed to make a statement. I ask that the Senator be allowed 
te make that statement now. 

Mr. KENDRICK. Mr. President, inasmuch as the Senate 
has acted,in favor of reconsidering the votes by which this 
bill was passed, I desire to say just a word about it. 

The bill that it is now planned to reconsider has the sanc- 
tion, if not the actual support, of the Secretary of the Interior. 
It is a bill the enactment of which is earnestly desired by the 
Director of Reclamation. It has been found, as will be shown 
by the report, that the bill is not in conflict with the Presi- 
dent’s financial policy, and therefore, in almost every sense 
of the word, it is a departmental bill! 

Under no stretch of the imagination are the provisions of the 
bill experimental. They have been tried out in from 15 to 18 
different countries and proved successful in the settlement of 
land by men who own and live upon the land. In no single 
country where this plan has ever been tried. has it failed. 

I have not as a result of this action lost the least bit of faith 
in the merits of this bill; but I am not only willing but anxious 
that any bill that I propose here shall be fought out in the 
open and subjected to the fairest and fullest discussion. 
Therefore I am perfectly willing to defer action on the bill 
until the Congress meets again, and E offer no objection to its 
reconsideration. 


NATIONAL BANKING ASSOCIATIONS AND FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 
Several Senators addressed the Chair. ‘ 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair feels that it is 

his duty to lay before the Senate the unfinished business, which 

is House bill 8887. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 8887) to amend an act entitled 
“An act to provide for the consolidation of national banking 
associations,” approved November 7, 1918, to amend section 
5136 as amended, section 5137, section 5138 as amended, section 
5142, section 5150, section 5155, section 5190, section 5200 as 
amended, section 5202 as amended, section 5208 as amenied, 
section 5209, section 5211 as amended of the Revised Statutes 
of the United States, and to amend sections 13 and 24 of the 
Federal reserve act, and for other purposes. 

. Mr. PEPPER.. Mr. President — 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senate will receive a 

message from the House of Representatives. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. Far- 
rell, its enrolling clerk, announced that the House had agreed 
to the report of the committee of conference on the disagree- 
ing votes of the two Houses on the amendments of the Senate 
to the bill (H. R. 10020) making appropriations for the De- 
partment of the Interior for the fiscal year ending June 30; 
1926, and for other purposes; that the House had receded from 
its disagreement to the amendments of the Senate Nos. 43 
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and 44 to the said bill; that the House receded from its 
disagreement to the amendments of the Senate Nos. 27, 30, 
84, 38, and 50, and concurred therein severally with an amend- 
ment, and that the House insisted upon its disagreement to 
the amendment of the Senate No. 37. 

The message also announced that the House had passed the 
bill (S. 3913) to extend for an additional period of three 
years the effective period of the act entitled “An act to amend 
section 51 of chapter 4 of the Judicial Code,” approved Sep- 
tember 19, 1922, and an act entitled “An act to amend section 
876 of the Revised Statutes,” approved September 19, 1922, 
with an amendment, in which it requested the concurrence of 
the Senate. 

The message further announced that the House had passed 
the following bills each with amendments, in which it re- 
quested the concurrence of the Senate: 

S. 3633. An act to amend the printing act approved January 
12, 1895, by discontinuing the printing of certain Government 
publications, and for other purposes; and 

S. 4289. An act authorizing the construction of a bridge 
across the Colorado River near Blythe, Calif. 

The message further announced that the House had agreed 
to the report of the committee of conference on the disagree- 
ing votes of the two Houses on the amendment of the Senate 
to the bill (H. R. 5722) authorizing the conservation, produc- 
tion, and exploitation of helium gas, a mineral resource per- 
taining to the national defense, and the development of 
commercial aeronautics, and for other purposes. 

The message also announced that the House had passed 
the following bills and joint resolutions, in which it requested 
the concurrence of the Senate: 

H. R. 12129. An act authorizing the Crow Tribe of Indians 
of Montana to submit claims to the Court of Claims; 

H. R. 12156. An act extending the time for repayment of 
the revolving fund for the benefit of the Crow Indians; 

H. R. 12405. An act granting the consent of Congress to 
the city of Rockford, in the county of Winnebago and State of 
Illinois, to construct, maintain, and operate a bridge and ap- 
proaches thereto across the Rock River; 

H. R. 12264. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
State of Minnesota and the counties of Sherburne and Wright 
to construct a bridge across the Mississipi River; 

H. R. 11540. An act making a grant of land for school pur- 
poses, Fort Shaw division, Sun River project, Montana; 

H. R. 12262. An act for the relief of certain enlisted men of 
the Coast Guard; 

H. R. 12308. An act to amend the World War veterans’ act, 
1924; 

H. J. Res. 294. Joint resolution extending the sovereignty of 
the United States over Swains Island and making the island 
a part of American Samoa ; 

H. J. Res. 359, Joint resolution authorizing the Secretary of 
War to loan certain horses, bridles, saddles, and saddle 
blankets to the thirty-sixth triennial conclave committee of 
Knights Templar for use at the thirty-sixth triennial conclave 
Knights Templar of the United States to be held at Seattle, 
Wash., in July, 1925; and 

H: J. Res. 375. Joint resolution authorizing and directing the 
Secretary of Agriculture to waive one-half of the grazing fees 
for the use of the national forests during the calendar year 
1925. 


INTERIOR DEPARTMENT APPROPRIATIONS 


Mr. SMOOT. I ask the Chair to hand down the message from 
the House of Representatives on the Interior Department appro- 
priation bill. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate the 
action of the House of Representatives receding from its dis- 
agreement to the amendments of the Senate Nos. 43 and 44 
to the bill (H. R. 10020) making appropriations for the Depart- 
ment of the Interior for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1926, 
and for other purposes; receding from its disagreement to the 
amendments of the Senate Nos. 27, 30, 34, 38, and 50, and 
concurring therein severally with an amendment; and insisting 
on its disagreement to the amendment of the Senate No. 37. 

Mr. McKELLAR, Will the Senator explain just what this is? 

Mr. SMOOT. I can explain it in a moment. There are three 
items in disagreement. I move that the Senate imsist on its 
amendments, ask for a further conference with the House, and 
that the Chair appoint the conferees on the part of the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the President pro tempore ap- 
pointed Mr, Ssroor, Mr. Curtis, and Mr. Harris conferees on 
the part of the Senate at the further conference. 
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AMENDMENT TO PRINTING ACT 


Mr. MOSES. I ask the Chair to lay before the Senate the 
message from the House of Representatives relating to Senate 
bill 3633. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate the 
amendments of the House of Representatives to the bill (8. 
3633) to amend the printing act approved January 12, 1895, by 
discontinuing the printing of certain Government publications. 
and for other purposes, which were, on page 2, to strike out 
lines 9 to 12, inclusive, and insert: 


Sec, 2. (a) That the Director of the Census shall cause to be com- 
piled, edited, Indexed, and published, on or before the first Monday in 
October of each year an Official Register of the United States which 
shall contain a full and complete list of all persons occupying adminis- 
trative and supervisory positions in each executive and judicial depart- 
ment of the Government, including the District of Columbia, in connec- 
tion with which salaries are paid from the Treasury of the United 
States. The register shall show the name; official title; salary, com- 
pensation, and emoluments; legal residence and place of employment for 
each person listed therein: Provided, however, That the Official Register 
shall not contain the name of any postmaster, assistant postmaster or 
officer of the Army, Navy, and Marine Corps. 

(b) To enable the Director of the Census to compile and publish the 
Official Register of the United States, the Executive Office, the judiciary, 
the Commissioners of the District of Columbia, and the head of each 
executive department, independent office, establishment, and commission 
of the Government shall, as of the 1st day of July of ench year, supply 
to the Director of the Census the data required by this section, upon 
forms approved and furnished by him, in due time to permit the publica- 
tion of the Official Register as herein provided; and no extra compensa- 
tion shall be allowed to any officer, clerk, or employee of the Bureau of 
the Census for compiling the Official Register. 

(e) Of the Official Register there shall be printed and bound a suffi- 
cient number of copies for the following distribution to be made by the 
Superintendent of Documents: To the President of the United States, 
4 copies, 1 copy of which shall be for the library of the Executive Office ; 
to the Vice President of the United States, 2 copies; to each Senator, 
Representative, Delegate, and Resident Commissioner in Congress, 3 
copies; to the Secretary and Sergeant at Arms of the Senate and to the 
Clerk, the Sergeant at Arms, and the Doorkeeper of the House, 1 copy 
each; to the library of the Senate and the House, each, not to exceed 
15 copies; to the Library of Congress, 25 coples; and to the Commls- 
sloners of the District of Columbia, 10 copies. The usual number of the 
Official Register shall not be printed. 

(d) That section 510 of the Revised Statutes of the United States, 
and all acts or parts of acts amendatory thereof or supplemental 
thereto, be, and the same are hereby, repealed; on page 3, to strike 
out lines 9 to 18 inclusive; on page 3, after line 18, to insert: 

“DISTRIBUTION OF CONGRESSIONAL DOCUMENTS AND REPORTS 

“Sec. 6. That hereafter, in the printing of House and Senate num- 
bered documents and reports, there shall be distributed, unbound, 
to the House document room not to exceed 500 copies”; and on page 
8, after line 18, to insert: 


“ PUBLICATIONS FOR LIBRARY OF CONGRESS 


“Sec. 7. That hereafter there shall be printed and delivered to the 
Library of Congress for its own use and for international exchange 
125 copies in lieu of the number now provided by law.” 

Mr. MOSES. I move that the Senate concur in the amend- 
ments made by the House of Representatives, 

The motion was agreed to. 


RELIEF OF CERTAIN ENLISTED MEN OF COAST GUARD 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair lays before the 
Senate a bill from the House of Representatives, 

The bill (H. R. 12262) for the relief of certain enlisted men 
of the Coast Guard was read twice by its title. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. A Senate bill identical with that 
passed the Senate three or four days ago and I ask that this 
House bill may be put on its passage. 

There being no objection, the bill was considered as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole, and it was read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the accounting officers of the Government 
are authorized and directed to allow in the settlement of the acceunts 
of disbursing officers of the Government all payments of enlistment 
allowances made by them to honorably discharged enlisted men of the 
Navy who enlisted in the Coast Guard within a perlod of three months 
from the date of discharge from the Navy, between July 1, 1922, and 
January 20, 1925. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 
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* 
COLORADO RIVER BRIDGE, CALIFORNIA 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate the 
amendments of the House of Representatives to the bill 
(S. 4289) authorizing the construction of a bridge across the 
Colorado River near Blythe, Calif., which were on page 1, line 
10, after “1906,” to insert: “Provided, That the location, design, 
plans, and specifications for said bridge shall first be submitted 
to and approved by the highway departments of the States of 
Arizona and California as being safe and sufficient from the 
standpoint of the traffic which will pass thereover”; on page 
1, after line 10, to insert: 


Src.2. The States of Arizona and California, or either thereof, 
or any political subdivision or divisions thereof, may jointly or 
severally, at any time after five years from the completion of said 
bridge, take over and acquire the complete ownership thereof at a 
price to be mutually agreed upon by the owner thereof and such State 
or States or subdivision or divisions thereof, or at a price to be de- 
termined by condemnation proceedings in accordance with the general 
laws of the State of Arizona or the State of California governing the 
acquisition of private property for public purposes by condemnation, 
or at a price to be fixed by such other method as may be provided by 
law: Provided, That if such bridge shall be acquired by the sald 
States or either thereof, or by any political or other subdivision or 
divisions thereof, by condemnation or other legal proceedings in ac- 
cordance with the general laws governing the acquisition of private 
property for public purposes, in determining the measure of damages 
or compensation to be paid for the same there shall not be included 
any credit or allowance for good will, going value, or prospective 
‘revenues or profits, but the same shall be limited to an amount not 
exceeding the cost of constructing such bridge and approaches thereto, 
Including ‘interest and other charges incidental to any necessary loans 
made in econnection with financing such construction, engineering 
services, necessary contingent expenses, actual and necessary better- 
ments and improvements, less a reasonable deduction for actual de- 
preciation: Provided further, That if such bridge shall be acquired 
or taken over by the States of Arizona and California, or elther of 
thent, or by any political subdivision or divisions thereof, in accord- 
ance with the provisions of this act, the same may be operated by such 
State or States or political subdivision or divisions thereof as a toll 
bridge for a period of not to exceed five years from the date of the 
acquisition thereof, after which time it shall be and remain a free 
bridge. 


And on page 1, line 11, to strike out 2“ and insert ge 
Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I move that the Senate concur in the 
amendments made by the House. 
The motion was agreed to. 
HOUSE BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS REFERRED 


The following bills And joint resolutions of the House were 
severally read twice by their titles, and referred as indicated 
below: 

II. R. 12129. An act authorizing the Crow Tribe of Indians of 
‘Montana to submit claims to the Court of Claims: and 

II. R. 12156. An act extending the time for repayment of the 
revolving fund for the benefit of the Crow Indians; to the Com- 
mittee on Indian Affairs. 

H. R. 12405. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
ity of Rockford, in the county of Winnebago, and State of 
Tilinois, to construct, maintain, and operate a bridge and ap- 
proaches thereto ‘across the Rock River; and 

II. R. 12264. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
State of Minnesota and the counties of Sherburne and Wright 
to construct a bridge across the Mississippi River; to the Com- 
mittee on Commerce. 

H. R. 11540. An act making a grant of land for school pur- 
poses, Fort Shaw Division, Sun River project, Montana; to the 
Committee on Public Lands and Surveys. 

H. R. 12308. An act to amend the World War veterans’ act, 
1924; to the Committee on Finance. 

H. J. Res. 294. Joint resolution extending the sovereignty of 
the United States over Swains Island and making the island a 
part of American Samoa; to the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions. 

H. J. Res. 859. Joint resolution authorizing the Secretary of 
War to loan certain horses, bridles, saddles, and saddle blan- 
kets to the thirty-sixth triennial conclave committee of 
‘Knights Templar for use at the Thirty-sixth Triennial Con- 
clave Knights Templar of the United States, to be held at 
Seattle, Wash., in July, 1925; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs, $ 

EXTENSION OF TIME IN CIVIL SUITS 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate the 
amendment of the House of Representatives to the bill (S. 
3913) to extend for an additional period of three years the 


effective period of the act entitled “An aet to amend section 51 
of chapter 4 of the Judicial Code,” approved September 19, 
1922, and an act entitled “An act to amend section 876 of the 
Revised Statutes,” approved September 19, 1922, which was, 
on page 1, line 7, to strike out “six” and insert four.“ 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I move that the Senate concur in the 
House amendment, but if Senators desire me to do so I can 
explain it. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Let us have order. in the Chamber, so that 
we may hear the Senator from California. : 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senate will be in order. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Mr. President, this bill set out to 
amend section 51 of chapter 4 of the Judicial Code ag it was 
amended by the act of September 19, 1922. Section 51 of 
chapter 4, before the amendment by way of the act of 1922, 
related to civil actions or proceedings in the Federal courts. 
The act of September, 1922, amended the old section in respect 
to certain jurisdictional matters and contained a proviso as. to 
the time of duration of amendments to the original act. The 
act of September 19, 1922, was passed for the purpose, chiefly, 
of enabling the Government, in actions or proceedings con- 
templated, to gain jurisdiction over defendants resident, it 
might be, in different States, or indeed, out of the country. 

That act provided that the amendments to section 51 should 
continue for three years. So those provisions of that act would 
expire by limitation September 19, 1925. 

The bill as it passed the Senate extended the time by way of 
amending the old law, and we sought to do so by striking out 
the word “three” and inserting the word “ six.” 

Mr. ROBINSON. What class of cases would be affected by 
this bill should it become the law? 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Civil actions or proceedings which 
might be commenced by the Government in respect to alleged 
frauds committed on the Government. The Senator from Ar- 
kansas will remember the discussions and the reasons for en- 
acting the law of September 19, 1922. We sought to amend the 
last proviso in this act by striking out the word “three” and 
inserting the word “Six,” so that the provisions referred to 
should continue in effect until September 19, 1928. The House 
amends by inserting “four” instead of three,“ so that those 
provisions will continue in effect until September 19, 1926. 

Mr. ROBINSON. I have no objection to concurring in the 


amendment of the House of Representatives. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the mo- 
tion of the Senator from California that the Senate concur in 
the House amendment. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I offer the concurrent resolution which 
I send to the desk, and I ask for its present consideration. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Cali- 
fornia presents a concurrent resolntion, which will be read. 

5 oe concurrent resolution (S. Con. Res. 37) was read, as 
ollows: 


Resolved by the Senate (the House of Representatives concurring), 
That the Secretary of the Senate be, and he is hereby, anthorized andl 
directed in the enrollment of the bill (S. 8913) to extend for an addl- 
tional period of three years the effective period of the act entitled “An 
act to amend section 51 of chapter 4 of the Judicial Code,” approved 
September 19, 1922, and an act entitled “An aet to-amend section 876 
of the Revised Statutes,” approved September 19, 1922, to strike out 
in the first Hine of the title the words “ three years“ and insert in lieu 
thereof the words “one year,” so that the title may conform to the 


amendment made by the House of Representatives to the text of the 


bill and agreed to by the Senate, 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, the con- 
eurrent ‘resolution is agreed to. 


THE ELECTION OF THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES BY THE 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico presented a paper prepared by 
the legislative reference service of the Library of Congress 
entitled The Election of the President of the United States 
‘by ‘the House of Representatives,” which was referred to the 
Committee on Printing with a view to its being printed us a 
document. 

NINE-FOOT CHANNEL FROM GREAT LAKES ‘TO GULF 


Mr. REED of Pennsylvania submitted the following resolu- 
tion (S. Res. 352), which was referred to the Committee to 
Audit and Control the Contingent Expenses of the Senate: 


Reaolved, That Senate Resolution 411, agreed to January 23, 1523, 
authorizing the appointment of a committee to investigate the problem 
of a 9-foot channel in the waterway from the Great Lakes to the Gulf 
of Mexico, is hereby continued in full foree and effect during the 
Sixty-ninth Congress. 
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AMENDMENT OF PROHIBITION ACT 


Mr. STERLING. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that the Senate proceed to the consideration of Order of Busi- 
ness 1114, House bill 6645, to amend the national prohibition 
act, to provide for a bureau of prohibition in the Treasury 
Department, and to define its powers and duties, This is what 
is known as the Cramton bill. 

Mr. KING. I object. 

The PRESIDENT prod tempore. The Senator from South 
Dakota asks unanimous consent that the Senate proceed to 
the consideration of what is known as the Cramton bill. Is 
there objection? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. 
objects. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Objection is made, 

Mr. STERLING. I move, then, that the Senate proceed 
to the consideration of the bill. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from South 
Dakota moves that the Senate proceed to the consideration 
of the bill just mentioned by the Chair. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator will state the 
inquiry. 

Ar. KING. The parliamentary inquiry is, Is the motion 
made by the Senator from South Dakota debatable? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It is. š 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Mr. President 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President, I simply want to state that 
if the motion prevails to lay this bill before the Senate and 
take it up I shall then ask that it be temporarily laid aside. I 
do not expect to proceed with the discussion of the bill to- 
night. s 5 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Mr. President, suppose, then, that 
we settle on Monday the question of whether it shall be made 
the unfinished business. 

Mr. STERLING. No, Mr. President—— 

Mr. REED of Missouri. The Senator says he does not in- 
tend to proceed now; that he intends to allow the matter to go 
over until Monday. If that is his intention, the only thing 
that could be obtained now by forcing a vote upon this motion 
would be to have the right of way on Monday; and, with the 
congested condition of the business of the Senate, the Senate 
should not tie its hands by the agreement to take up any par- 
ticular bill on Monday morning. 

I am going to be frank with the Senator, If he wants to dis- 
cuss this bill all night, we will stay here and discuss it, but it 
would be merely a useless waste of time and energy. This bill 
has opposition of the strongest kind, and it will require a very 
great deal of deliberation on the part of the Senate before it 
can finally arrive at a conclusion, 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. CURTIS. The Senator from South Dakota knows very 
well that I am in favor of his bill, but earlier in the afternoon 
I agreed with a number of Senators that, this being Saturday 
night, when we completed the consideration of the rivers and 
harbors bill we would have an executive session, and then 
recess until Monday. I do hope the Senator will not insist 
upon his motion to-night. I would like at this time to move 
that we proceed to the consideration of executive business. 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President, if I may be permitted 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. STERLING. The suggestion I made with reference to 
not taking up the bill for discussion to-night was in view of 
the fact that I supposed there would be an early adjournment 
of the Senate or a recess taken. A recess has already been 
ordered, and I think I have made a very fair proposition. 

I want to say, with reference to this bill, that it is a measure 
of great and vital importance, It has been on the calendar 
for a long time, and it was thoroughly discussed in committee. 
Furthermore, it is a bill which the steering committee of the 
Senate decided some time ago, as much as two weeks ago, 
should be on the program for consideration at this session of 
the Congress. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Mis- 
souri yield to the Senator from Pennsylvania? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I yield. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, I wish to suggest to the Sen- 
ator from South Dakota that each of us regards the measure 
which he has in charge as of particular importance, but that 
the unfinished business before the Senate now is the banking 
bill, which has already received a very considerable amount of 
attention by the Senate, leading, logically, to the conclusion 


And the Senator from Missouri 
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that it should be disposed of before other matter is brought to 
the Senate's attention. 

The Senator made reference to the action of the steering 
committee. The banking bill, on the list of priorities, stands 
ahead of the measure which the Senator is now seeking to 
substitute for it; and if the Senator is not going to discuss his 
bill to-night, nothing will be gained by the adoption of his 
motion, save only to displace that which is ripe for the Senate’s 
consideration. I beg him to consider that he is dislocating the 
business of the Senate, rather than proceeding with it in an 
orderly way. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Ohio will 
state his inquiry. 

Mr. WILLIS. The Senator from South Dakota having made 
his motion, and the Senate having agreed to recess when it 
finishes its business for the day, I ask the Chair if the Sena- 
tor's motion will not be pending when the Senate meets on 
Monday. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair is of the opinion 
that it will be pending in the event a recess is taken before it 
shall be disposed of. z 


EXECUTSVE SESSION 


Mr. BORAH. I moye that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of executiye business. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After 15 minutes spent in 
executive session the doors were reopened. 


FINES, PENALTIES, ETC., IN THE POSTAL SERVICE 


Mr. STERLING. I ask unanimous consent for the present 
consideration of the bill (S. 4232) to amend section 409, Re- 
vised Statutes of the United States, relating to fines, penal- 
ties, forfeitures, and liabilities in the Postal Service. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
a nels. proceeded to consider the bill, which was read, as 
ollows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the provisions of section 409, Revised Stat- 
utes of the United States, shall extend in all cases now pending or 
which may hereafter arise to balances due to the United States through 
accountability for public moneys under any provision of law in rela- 
tion to the officers, employees, operations, or business of the Postal 
Service. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 


WILLIAM H. ARMSTRONG 


Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. From the Committee on 
Military Affairs I report back without amendment the bill 
(H. R. 6442) for the relief of William H. Armstrong, and I 
submit a report (No. 1254) thereon. I ask unanimous consent 
for its present consideration. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
pes proceeded to consider the bill, and it was read, as 
‘ollows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the President of the United States be, and 
he is hereby, authorized to appoint William H. Armstrong, by and with 
the advice and consent of the Senate, formerly a captain of Infantry, 
a captain of Infantry in the Army of the United States, to take rank 
at the foot of the list of captains of Infantry, and that no back pay 
or allowances shall accrue as a result of the passage of this act. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


BRIDGE ACROSS THE RIO GRANDE 


Mr. SHEPPARD. From the Committee on Commerce I re- 
port back without amendment the bill (H. R. 11818) granting 
the consent of Congress to the construction of a bridge across 
the Rio Grande, and I submit a report (No. 1253) thereon. 
I ask unanimous consent for the present consideration of the 
bill. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of 
the Whole, proceeded to consider the bill, which was read, as 
follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the consent of Congress is hereby granted 
to W. J. Stahmann, Edgar D. Brown, L. N. Shafer, and associates, 
their successors and assigns, to construct, maintain, and operate a 
bridge and approaches thereto across the Rio Grande, at a point 
suitable to the interests of navigation, at or near a point 2 miles 
south of the town of Tornillo, Tex., in the lower San Elizario Grant, 
in the county of El Paso, on the American side of the river, in at- 
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cordance with the provisions of the act entitled “An act to regulate 
the construction of bridges over navigable waters,“ approved March 
23, 1906, such construction to be made only with the consent and 
approval of the Republic of Mexico. 

Sec, 2. The right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 
expressly reserved. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


LAND IN CONWAY COUNTY, ARK. 


Mr. CARAWAY. From the Committee on Public Lands and 
Surveys I report back without amendment the bill (H. R. 
9687) permitting the sale of the northeast quarter, section 5, 
township 6 north, range 15 west, 160 acres, in Conway County, 
Ark., to A. R. Bowdre, and I ask unanimous consent for its 
present consideration, 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill, which was read, as 
follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That upon the payment therefor at the rate of 
$1.25 per acre, the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, 
authorized to issue a patent, as hereinafter limited, to A. R. Bowdre, 
for the following-described land: East half of the northeast quarter 
of section 5, in township 6 north, range 15 west, Conway County, 
Ark. Provided, That there shall be reserved to the United States all 
oj’, gas, or other minerals in the land, together with the right to 
prospect for, mine, and remove the same. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


RECESS 


Mr. CURTIS. I move that the Senate take a recess until 
Monday at 11 o'clock, under the order heretofore entered. 
The motion was agreed to; and the Senate (at 10 o'clock and 
5 minutes p. m.), under the order previously entered, took a 
recess until Monday, March 2, 1925, at 11 o'clock a. m. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the Senate February 28 
(legislative day of February 26), 1925 
FOREIGN SERVICE OFFICERS 
CONSULAR OFFICERS | 
Charles A. Bay, of Minnesota. 
David ©. Berger, of Virginia. 
Henry R. Brown, of Minnesota. 
Harold M. Collins, of Virginia. 
Joseph G. Groeninger, of Maryland. 
Richard B. Haven, of Illinois. 
Edward P. Lowry, of IIlinois. 
Sidney E. O'Donoghue, of New Jersey. 
Earl L. Packer, of Utah. 
_Edwin A. Plitt, of Maryland. 
Laurence E. Salisbury, of Illinois. 
Leo D. Sturgeon, of Illinois. 
Rollin R. Winslow, of Michigan. 


Coast GUARD OF THE UNITED STATES 


Lieut. Commander (Engineering) Charles J. Odend'hal, now 
serving temporarily, to be lieutenant commander (engineering), 
to rank as such from February 2, 1925, in place of Lieut. Com- 
mander (Engineering) Samuel M. Rock, deceased. This officer 
has passed the examination required by law. 

Lieut. (Engineering) Edward F. Palmer to be temporarily a 
UHeutenant commander (engineering), to rank as such from 
February 2, 1925, in place of Lieut. Commander (Engineering) 
Charles J. Odend'hal, promoted. This temporary promotion is 
recommended in accordance with the provisions of the act ap- 
proved April 21, 1924. 

POSTMASTERS 
ALABAMA 

John W, Johnson to be postmaster at Langdale, Ala., in 
e of J. W. Johuson. Office became third class October 1, 
1924. 

CALIFORNIA 

Walter W. Middleton to be postmaster at Costa Mesa, Calif., 
in place of ©. W. TeWinkle. Office became third class Janu- 
ary 1, 1924. 

GEORGIA 

Herman C. Overstreet to be postmaster at Sylvania, Ga., in 
place of H. C. Overstreet. Incumbents commission expired 
February 11, 1924. 
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Joseph B. Williams to be postmaster at Rhine, Ga., in place 
of J. B. Williams. Office became third class October 1, 1924. 

Francis L. Chapman to be postmaster at Ludowici, Ga., in 
place of R. L. Horne. Incumbent’s commission expired July 
28, 1923. : 

William L. Newton to be postmaster at Claxton, Ga., in place 
of W. S. Freeman, resigned.“ 

ILLINOIS 

Charles Voorhees to be postmaster at Bradley, III., in place of 
E. J. Mulligan. Incumbent’s commission expired June 5, 1924. 

Fred H. Kientz to be postmaster at Alhambra, III., in place 
of F. H. Kientz. Office became third class January 1, 1924. 

KENTUCKY 

Richard C. Duvall to be postmaster at Lebanon Junction, Ky., 
in place of J. H. Collings, resigned. 

Joseph W. Demonbron to be postmaster at Horse Cave, Ky, 
in place of B. L. Kessinger. Incumbent's commission expired 
February 14, 1924. 

MINNESOTA 

Frank Schweiger to be postmaster at Ely, Minn., in place of 

J. M. Brown. Incumbent's commission expired June 5, 1924. 
MISSISSIPPI 

Lillie B. Carr to be postmaster at Sumner, Miss., in place of 

L. B. Carr. Incumbent's commission expired January 28, 1924. 
NEW JERSEY > 

William J. Hart to be postmaster at Fort Lee, N. J., in place 

of C. L. Richter, resigned. 
OKLAHOMA 

H. C. Griswold to be postmaster at Wetumka, Okla., in place 
of W. A. Geren, resigned. 

Ada Vanscoy to be postmaster at Dill, Okla., in place of 
J. B. Kreul. Office became third class January 1, 1925. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Mary F, Carey to be postmaster at Mahanoy Plane, Pa., in 
place of M. F. Carey. Oflice became third class October 1, 1924. 

Edward Heffner to be postmaster at Edge Hill, Pa., in place 
of Edward Hoffner. Office became third class January 1, 1925. 

TEXAS 

Charley R. Jamison to be postmaster at Boyd, Tex., in place 

of C. R. Jamison. Office became third class October 1, 1924. 
VIRGINIA 

Joseph W. Harvey tobe postmaster at Montrose, Va., in place 

of J. W. Harvey. Office became third class April 1, 1921. 
WISCONSIN 

Albert L. Jochem to be postmaster at Cedarburg, Wis., in 
place of A. S. Horn. Incumbent's commission expired May 28, 
1924. ‘ 

Lorenzo F. Rosenthal to be postmaster at Beloit, Wis., in 
Love of C. W. Steele. Incumbent's commission expired June 5, 
1924, . 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive nominations confirmed by the Senate February 28 
(legislative day of February 26), 1925 
CHIEF JUSTICE OF THE SUPREME COURT OF THE PHILIPPINE 
ISLANDS 

Ramon Avancefia, of the Philippine Islands. 

ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF THE DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 

John H. Edwards to be Assistant Secretary. 

RECEIVER OF PUBLIO MONEYS 

‘Perry T. Williams to be receiver of public moneys at Glen- 

wood Springs, Colo. 
5 PROMOTIONS IN THE ARMY 

Paul Ashland Brickey to be first lieutenant, Medical Corps. 

Holmes Gill Paullin to be captain, Quartermaster Corps. 

Frederick Ramon Garcin to be major, Chemical Warfare 
Service. 

FIELD ARTILLERY 

Walter King Wilson to be lieutenant colonel. 

Hubert Reilly Harmon to be major. 

Benjamin Greeley Ferris to be major. 

Joseph Robbins Bibb to be captain. 

Alston Bertram Ames to be captain. 

Stephen Carson Whipple to be captain. 

Harry Franklin Gardner to be captain. 

Charles Jacob Kindler to be captain. 

John Nelson Merrill to be captain, 
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Theodore Anton Baumeister to be captain. 
Charles Jerrold Morelle to be captain. 
Ellis Donald Weigle to be captain. 
Emile Peter Antonovich to be captain. 
George Windle Read, jr., to be first lieutenant. 
James Barlow Cullum, jr. to be first lieutenant, 
Francis Hudson Oxx to be first lieutenant. 
Thomas Henry Stanley to be first lieutenant. 
Donald Greeley White to be first lieutenant. 
Henry George Lambert to be first lieutenant. 
William Weston Bessell, jr., to be first lieutenant, 
Charles George Holle to be first lieutenant. 
Arthur Martin Andrews to be first lieutenant. 
Edward Crosby Harwood to be first lieutenant. 
John Wylie Moreland to be first lieutenant, 
Wayne Stewart Moore to be first lieutenant. 
FINANCE DEPARTMENT 
Kenzie Wallace Walker to be Chief of Finance, with the rank 
of major general. 
- CHEMICAL WARFARE SERVICE 
Amos Alfred Fries to be Chief of Chemical Warfare Service 
with the rank of major general. 
Amos Alfred Fries to be Chief of Chemical Warfare Service. 
with the rank of major general. Term expires. 
: FIELD ARTILLERY 
Felix Marcinski to be second lieutenant. 
INFANTRY 
James Frederick Howell, jr., to be second lieutenant. 
Paul Albert Pickhardt to be second lieutenant. 
Ralph Arthur Koch to be second lieutenant. 
John Preston Terrell to be lieutenant colonel. 
Charles Samuel Ritchel to be major. 
Thomas Guerdon Hearn to be major. 
John Clayton O'Dell to be captain. 
Fred Chase Christy to be captain, 
Henry Franklin Hannis to be first lieutenant. 
Arthur Lee MeCullough to be first lieutenant. 
Edward Albert Routheau to be first lieutenant, 
POSTMASTERS 
. ARKANSAS 
Ferrell S. Tucker, Black Oak. 
Emma W. Connaway, Forrest City. 
Robert S. Smith, Garland. 5 
John L. Hyde, Tillar. 
FLORIDA 
James E. Parrish, Larkins. 
GEORGIA 
Carlton P. Sanders, Carpesville. 
Louise C. Riddle, Davisboro, 
James ©. Lee, Franklin, 
William A. Garrett, Roopville. 
Marion Lucas, Savannah. 
James R. Taylor, Tallulah Falls. 
INDIANA 
Orvis H. Betts, Garrett. 
IOWA 
Ray Robertson, Maxwell. 
Marie Jones, Bussey. 
MICHIGAN 
Effie M. Fanning, Boyne Falls. 7 
Charles C. Kellogg, Detroit. 
MINNESOTA 
Rollo F. Dean, Blue Earth. 
Charles C. Gilley, Cold Spring. 
Elizabeth Richardson, Delano. 
Mathilda V. Morell, Grandy. 
Wilfred D, Oleson, Isanti. 
Oscar F. Lindstrom, Lindstrom. 
Henry E. Milbrath, Princeton. 
Arthur McBride, Walker. 


MONTANA 
Madge I. Melvin, Rexford. 
NEW JERSEY 
Frank W. Cassedy, Cape May. 
Richard A. Jessen, Keansburg. 
NORTH CAROLINA 


Sidney A. Padgett, Ellenboro. 
Luther L. Bryant, Roxobel. 


PORTO RICO ` 
Pablo Vilela, jr., Lares. 

SOUTH CAROLINA 
Wiliam B. Wright, jr., Shelton. 

TEXAS 

Alta Perkins, Aspermont. 
Arbye L. Curtis, Big Lake. 
Annie L. Thompson, Manning. 
Leslie W. Garrett, Quitman. 
Winnie Everitt, Shepherd. 
Robert W. Scurlock, Tenaha. 

VIRGIN ISLANDS 
Donald D. Hoover, St. Thomas. 

WEST VIRGINA - 
Albert S. J. Hopkins, Braeholn. 
Levi Gay, Eccles, 
Nancy Ridenour, Ridgeley. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Sarurpay, February 28, 1925 


The House met at 10 o'clock a. m. 

The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera Montgomery, D. D., offered 
the following prayer: 

O Thou who art without beginning and without end, come 
to us; not in wrath that shakes the universe, but in knowledge 
and wisdom which save the world. Deliver us from any mis- 
taken notions concerning Thee and let us see Thy Fatherhood 
in the likeness of Thine only begotten Son. Show us that Thy 
love is glorious, and continue to complete its revelation to our 
grateful and wondering hearts. May to-morrow cause us no 
anxiety, but help us to be men of to-day, strong, urgent, who 
ae our country for the good and blessing of the Republic. 

men. 

THE JOURNAL 


The Clerk began the reading of the Journal when the gen- 
tleman from Texas [Mr. BLANTON] made the point of order of 
no quorum. 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, I move a call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the following Members failed 
to answer to their names: 

[Roll No. 90] 


Abernethy Favrot Lineberger Rogers, N. H. 
Allgood Fredericks Logan Rosenbloom 
Anderson Free Lowrey n 
Anthony Freeman McClintie Sanders, Ind. 
Ayres Fulbright McFadden Sanders, N. Y. 
Barbour Fulmer McLeod Sanders, Tex, 
Barkley Funk MeNult Schall 

Beedy Galliyan Mansfield Scott 

Bell Garber Mapes Sherwood 
Berger Garner, Tex. Martin Sites 5 
Brand, Ohio Garrett, Tex. Merritt Snyder 
Britten Gifford Michaelson 98 
Brumm Glatfelter Milligan Sproul, III. 
Buckley Goldsborough ills Sproul, Kans, 
Butler Green Minahan Sullivan 
Byrnes, S. C. Griffin Moore, III. Sweet 

Carew Haugen Morgan Swoope 
Celler Hayden Morin Tague 

Clague Hooker Nelson, Wis. Taylor, Colo. 
Clancy Howard, Okla Nolan Thomas, Okla, 
Clark, Fla. Hull, Tenn. O'Brien Tinkham 
Clarke, N. Y. Hull, William E. O'Connor, N.Y. Vaile 

Cole, Ohio Humphreys O'Sullivan Vare 
Connolly, Pa, Jost Paige Vinson, Ky, 
Corning Keller Peavey Voigt 
Cramton Kendall P Ward, N. Y. 
Cu Kent Perkins Watson 
Dallinger Kiess Perlman Weaver 

Deal Kindred Phillips Wefald 
Dempsey Knutson Porter Welsh 
Dickinson, Iowa Kunz Pou ertz 
Dickstein Kurtz Prall Wilson, Miss. 
Dominick Lampert Ransley Winslow 
Doyle Langley Rayburn Wolff 

Drane Lazaro Reed, Ark. Wood 

Drewry Lea, Calif, Reed, W. Va. Wurzbach 
Eagan Leatherwood Richards 

Edmonds Lee, Ga. Roach 

Fairchild Lilly Rogers, Mass. 


The SPEAKER. Two hundred and seventy-eight Members 
are present, a quorum. 
Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, I move to dispense with further 
proceedings under the call. 
The motion was agreed to. 
The doors were opened. 
The Clerk completed the reading of the Journal, which was 


approved. 


1925 CONGRESSIONAL 


HENRY D. CLAYTON 


Mr. HILL of Alabama. Mr. Speaker, by authority of the 
Foreign Affairs Committee I call up from the Speaker’s table 
Senate bill 4032, authorizing the Department of State to de- 
liver to the Hon. Henry D. Clayton, distriet judge of the 
United States for the middle and northern districts of Ala- 
bama, and permitting him to accept the decoration and diploma 
presented by the Government of France. a 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Alabama calls up a 
Senate bill, which the Clerk will report by title. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I raise the question of con- 
sideration. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
Branton) there were—ayes 203, noes 3. 

So the House decided to consider the bill. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That Henry D. Clayton, United States district 
judge for the middle and northern districts of Alabama, be, and he 
is hereby, authorized to accept the decoration and diploma of chevalier 
of the Legion of Honor tendered to him by the Government of the 
French Republic, and the Department of State is hereby authorized to 
deliver to him the said decoration and diploma, 


Mr. HILL of Alabama. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the 
House, this bill merely authorizes the Secretary of State to 
deliver to the Hon. Henry D. Clayton the decoration and 
diploma of chevalier of the Legion of Honor and permits the 
Hon. Henry D. Clayton to accept said decoration and diploma. 

The Hon. Henry D. Clayton is judge of the northern and 
middle districts of the Federal court for the State of Alabama. 
The law provides that any present or decoration tendered by 
a foreign government to an officer of the Government of the 
United States shall be tendered through the State Department 
and that the State Department shall not deliver the said 
present or decoration without the authority of the Congress. 

Judge Clayton was for many years a Member of this House. 
He served as the chairman of the Judiciary Committee of the 
House, and, as many Members will remember, was the father 
of the Clayton Antitrust Act and other great and constructive 
legislation. Judge Clayton voluntarily retired from this House 
to accept the position on the Federal bench. 

Last summer he went with a delegation of the American Bar 
Association to the city of Paris to meet with the French bar. 
While in Paris the American Chamber of Commerce of that 
city tendered a reception to the delegation of the American Bar 
Association and Judge Clayton was selected by Ambassador 
Herrick and former Attorney General Wickersham, who was 
acting chairman of the bar association delegation, to make the 
speech in behalf of the American Bar Association delegation 
in response to the speech of welcome of the president of the 
American Chamber of Commerce. Judge Clayton made the 
address, voiced his appreciation of the French people and of 
the French Republic, and recalled the melancholy fact that his 
brother, Col. Bertram T. Clayton, was the highest ranking 
officer of the Regular American Army to be killed on the 
French front during the World War. At the conclusion of his 
address the French Republic tendered Judge Clayton the 
diploma of chevalier of the Legion of Honor. After Judge 
Clayton returned to America last summer the formal requisite 
tender was made through the Secretary of State, but Judge 
Clayton, as I have stated, can not accept this decoration with- 
out the consent of the Congress. 

This bill is similar to a number of other bills that the Con- 
gress has passed and it is similar to a Dill that this very 
Congress passed permitting Surgeon General Cummings, of the 
Public Health Service, to accept a decoration from the French 
Republic. It has the unanimous approval of the Foreign 
Affairs Committee. If no one has any question to ask, I yield 
two minutes to the gentleman from Texas [Mr. BLANTON]. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, this French decoration is 
tendered this Federal judge not for anything he has done but 
for something that his dead brother did in France. I can not 
subscribe to permitting foreign governments to decorate our 
Federal judiciary. Many cases arise that are sent to these 
various Federal district courts for settlement which involve 
the rights of American citizens as against the rights of for- 
eigners. There are many cases sent to these Federal judges 
to try that involve the rights of the American Government 
against other governments. They are to determine them, and 


I do not believe in allowing the Federal judiciary to accept any 
kind of a present or decoration from a foreign government. 
Just one Other objection I have to this bill. I do not think 
the Government in any manner, directly or indirectly, ought 
to recognize the Government of France until that Republic 
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takes some steps to fund its honest debt that it owes this Gov- 
ernment. It has not taken one step yet, and until that step is 
taken this Congress should not recognize France in any way. 

Mr. HILL of Alabama. Mr. Speaker, I move the previous 
question on the bill. 

The previous question was ordered. 

T ate SEBAR DR: The question is on the third reading of 
ie > 

The bill was ordered to be read a third time, and was read 
the third time. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the passage of the Dill. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. Branton) there were—ayes 105, noes 15, 

So the bill was passed. 

On motion of Mr. Hirt of Alabama, a motion to reconsider 
the vote whereby the bill was passed was laid on the table. 

CHILD LABOR AMENDMENT 

The SPEAKER. The Chair lays before the House the fol- 
lowing communications: Í 

A communication from the secretary of state of Vermont 
announcing the rejection by the legislature of that State of 
the proposed amendment to the Constitution relating to the 
labor of persons under 18 years of age. 

A communication from the secretary of State of Wisconsin 
announcing the ratification by the legislature of that State of 
the proposed amendment to the Constitution relating to the 
labor of persons under 18 years of age. 

A communication from the secretary of state of Connecticut 
announcing the rejection by the legislature of that State of the 
proposed amendment to the Constitution relating to the labor 
of persons under 18 years of age. 

A communication from the chief clerk of the House of Repre- 
sentatives of the State of South Dakota announcing the rejec- 
tion by the house of representatives of the proposed amend- 
meut to the Constitution relating to the labor of persons under 
18 years of age. 


CONSENT CALENDAR 


The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the first bill upon the 
Consent Calendar. š 


INVESTIGATION OF CHARGES AGAINST JUDGE GEORGE W. ENGLISH 


The first business on the Consent Calendar was the joint 
resolution (H. J. Res. 347) providing for an investigation of 
the official conduct of George W. English, district judge for the 
eastern district of Illinois. 

The Clerk read the title of the resolution. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the resolution? 

Mr. RAINEY. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
I would like to inquire of the gentleman in charge of this bill 
whether there has been submitted to the committee any evi- 
dence which, in the judgment of the committee, would war- 
rant this investigation. 

Mr. GRAHAM. I will say to the gentleman that there have 
been sworn affidavits and other communications submitted to 
the Speaker of the House and by him referred to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. That committee referred the matter 
to a subcommittee and the subcommittee made a preliminary 
investigation and reported unanimously to the full committee 
that there ought to be an investigation of this matter, and the 
voc committee unanimously reported the resolution to the 

ouse. 

Mr. RAINEY. May I ask whether it is the purpose of the 
committee to send this committee of investigation out to East 
St. Louis to make the investigation or will this judge be re- 
quired to bring his witnesses here at his own expense? 

Mr. GRAHAM. The intention is to make a thorough investi- 
gation, and the committee is authorized to go to Bast St. Louis 
and make the investigation there or anywhere else it may be 
necessary to go. 

Mr. RAINEY. I shall not object, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the joint resolution, as follows: 

Whereas certain charges against George W. English, United States 
district judge for the eastern district of ‘Illinois, have been trans- 
mitted by the Speaker of the House of Representatives to the Judi- 
ciary Committee: Be it 

Resolved, etc., That WILIA D. Borrs, CHARLES A. CHRISTOPHER- 
son, Ina G. Hersey, EARL C. Micngner, Hatron W. SUMNERS, JOHN 
N. TILLMAN, and ROYAL H. WELLER, members of Subcommittee No. IL of 
the Judiciary Committee, be, and they hereby are, authorized and directed 
to inquire into the official conduct of George W. English, United States 
district judge for the eastern district of Illinois, and to repert to the 
House whether in their opinion the said George W. English has been 
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guilty of any acts which in contemplation of the Constitution are high 
crimes or misdemeanors requiring the interposition of the constitutional 
powers of the House; and that the sald special committee have power to 
hold meetings in the city of Washington, D. C., and elsewhere and to 
send for persons and papers, to administer the customary oaths to wit- 
nesses, all process to be signed by the Clerk of the House of Repre- 
sentatives under its scal, and be served by the Sergeant at Arms of 
the House or his special messenger; to sit during the sessions of the 
House until adjournment sine die of the Sixty-eighth Congress, and 
thereafter until said inquiry is completed, and report to the Sixty- 
ninth Congress. 


With the following committee amendments: 


In line 5 strike out the words members and insert in lieu thereof 
the word “ being.” 

In line 6 strike out the word of and insert “a.” Strike out 
“No. II.“ and after the word “the” insert “Committee on the.” 
Also strike out the word Committee and insert “of the House ef 
Representatives,” in lieu thereof. 

On page 2, after line 13, insert the following section: 

“Suc. 2. That said special committee be, and the same is hereby, 
authorized to employ such stenographic and clerical assistance as they 
may deem necessary, and all expenses incurred by said special com- 
mittce, including the expenses of such committee when sitting in or 
outside of the District of Columbia, shall be paid out of the con- 
tingent fund of the House of Representatives ou vouchers ordered 
by said committee, signed by the chairman of said committee: Pro- 
vided, however, That the total expenditures authorized by this reso- 
Jution shall not exceed the sum of $5,000.” 


The committee amendments were agreed to. 
The joint resolution was ordered to be engrossed aud read 
a third time, was read the third time, and passed. 


PRODUCTION OF SULPHUR UPON THE PUBLIC DOMAIN 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(S. 4120) to promote the production of sulphur upon the public 
domain. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present con- 
sideration of the bill? 

Mr, BEGG. I object, Mr. Speaker. 

Mr. SINNOTT. Mr, Speaker, I hope the gentleman will 
reserye his objection, 

Mr. BEGG. I shall be glad to do so, but I can not see any 
reason why I should change my mind. 

Mr. SINNOTT. This is a very important bill. It will pre- 
vent speculation on the public domain and at the same time 
encourage prospecting for sulphur. Let me explain to the 
gentieman that in a number of States sulphur deposits lie at 
great depth and those deposits can only be discovered by deep 
drilling. No one under the present law is justified in entering 
into such deep drilling, because he has no certainty and no 
security that he will be permitted to go on and drill, because 
he secures no rights in the land and no rights in the sulphur 
deposits until he makes a discovery. 

Mr. BEGG. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SINNOTT. Yes. 

Mr. BEGG. What argument is there to having the United 
States develop the sulphur available in this country any more 
than ofl? If we do this, why should we not go into the oil 
business also? 

Mr. SINNOTT, The United States is not doing that under 
this bill, 

Mr. BEGG. It certainly says to enable the United States 
to even speculate as to where sulphur is found in Louisiana, 
where there is net an acre of public land, 

Mr. SINNOTT. There is not anything like that in the bill. 
Furthermore, that is the law as to deep drilling. Now, this is 
the law as to sulphur deposits which may be found upon the 
surface, Anyone finding a sulphur deposit upon the surface 
may obtain 20 acres of that land on the payment of only $2.50 
en acre. Eight men can group themselves together and secure 
749 acres of valuable sulphur deposits on the payment of only 
32.50 an acre. This bill prevents any further patenting of 
these lands. They are retained by the United States Govern- 
ment and leased by the United States Government upon the 
royalties mentioned In the bill, just the same as coal and oil 
lands are now leased by the United States Government and 
no longer alienated away. This prevents the further aliena- 
tion of sulphur lands, and it is certainly a bill in the interest 
of conservation. 

Mr. BEGG. I object, Mr. Speaker, 
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PAYMENT OF RENTALS FOR POST-OFFICE PREMISES UNDER LEASE 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill (S. 
8162) authorizing the Postmaster General to make monthly 
payment of rental for post-office premises under lease, 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clérk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, eto., That the Postmaster General Is hereby authorized 
to make monthly payment of rental for post-office premises under lease. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and pussed. 


POSTMASTER GENERAL TO RENT POSTAL QUARTERS WITHOUT 
WRITIEN CONTRACTS 

The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(S. 2967) to authorize the Postmaster General to rent quarters 
for postal purposes in certain cases without a formal written 
contract, aud for other purposes. 

The Clerk read the title to the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. BLANTON. Reserving the right to object, I want to 
ask the gentleman why is it necessary to rent postal quarters 
without a written contract? I think a written contract is a 
protection to the Governmeht. 

Mr. KELLY. In the absence of the gentleman from Minois 
[Mr. SerouL] I will say to the gentleman that the Post Office 
Department strongly recommends the privilege of entering into 
leases in third-class offices without a written contract. 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes; and the Post Office Department 
strongly recommends that they let their seyeral hundred trucks 
staud on the streets with the engines running, while the driver 
is gathering the mail. You can not always rely on the recom- 
mendations of the Post Office Department. 

Mr. KELLY. This will save $500,000 a year, with benefit 
both to the owner of the property and to the Post Office De- 
partment. 

Mr. BLANTON. Does not the gentleman think that a writ- 
ten contract is a protection to the Government and will save 
the Government money? 

Mr. KELLY. No; on the contrary, this will save the Gov- 
ernment $500,000 and will not impair the protection of the 
Government. 

Mr. BLANTON, We have men paid to draw these written 
contracts. Mr, Speaker, I object. 


SESQUICENTENNIAL EXHIBITION COMMEMORATING THE SIGNING OF 
THE DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was House joint 


resolution (H. J. Res. 357) providing for the cooperation of the 
United States in the sesquicentennial exhibition commemorating 
the signing of the Declaration of Independence, and for other 
purposes. 

The Clerk read the title to the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to substitute Senate Joint Resolution 187. 

The SPEAKER. Is it the same bill? 

Mr. REED of New York. It is practically the same bill. 
There is an amendment to the Senate bill to comply with the 
recommendations of the Secretary of the Treasury. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from New York? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the Senate bill, as follows: 


Resolved, eto., That there is hereby established a commission to be 
known as the national advisory commission to the Sesquicentennial 
Exhibition Association (hereinafter referred to as the commission) 
and to be composed of (1) the Secretary of State and the Secretary of 
Commerce, as commissioners to represent the United States, and (2) 
two citizens from each of the several States, Alaska, Hawall, the 
Philippine Islands, Porto Rico, the Canal Zone, and the Virgin Islands, 
who shall be appointed by the President, as commissioners to represent 
such States, Territories, and possessions. The commission is author- 
ized to confer with and advise the officers and directors of the Sesqui- 
centennial Exhibition Association, in connection with the holding, 
under the auspices of such association, of a national and international 
exhibition in the city of Philadelphia, Pa., in 1926, in celebration of 
the one hundred and fiftieth anniversary of the signing of the Declara- 
tion of Independence. There is authorized to be appropriated the sum 
of $25,000 to be expended under the direction of the Secretary of State 
to defray such expenses of the commission as he shall approve, 
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Sec. 2. All articles that shall be imported from foreign countries for 
the sole purpose of display at such exhibition upon which there shall 
be a tariff or customs duty shall be admitted free of the payment 
of duty, customs. fees, or charges, under such regulations as the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury shall prescribe; but it shall be lawful at any time 
during the exhibition to sell any goods or property imported for and 
actually on exhibition, subject to such regulations for the security of 
the revenue and for the collection of import duties as the Secretary of 
the Treasury may preseribe: Provided, That all such articles when 
sold or withdrawn for consumption or use in the United States sball 
be subject to the duty, if any, imposed upon such articles by the rev- 
enue laws in force at the date of withdrawal; and on such articles 
which shall have suffered diminution or deterioration from incidental 
handling and exposure, the duty, if payable, shall be assessed according 
to the appraised value at the time of sale or withdrawal, and the pen- 
alties prescribed by law shall be enforced against any person guilty of 
any illegal sale, use, or withdrawal. 

Src. 3. The heads of the various executive departments and inde- 
pendent establishments of the Government are authorized to collect 
and prepare and lend, upon request, to the Sesquicentennial Exhibition 
Association articles, specimens, and exhibits which, in their judgment, 
it may be in the interest of the United States to exhibit at such 
exhibition, 

Sec. 4. (a) In commemoration of the one hundred and fiftieth anni- 
versary of the signing of the Declaration of Independence there shall 
be coined at the mints of the United States gold $1.50 pieces to the 
number of not more than 500,000 and sliver 50-cent pieces to the num- 
ber of not more than 1,000,000, such coins to be of the standard troy 
weight, composition, diameter, device, and design as shall be fixed by 
the Director of the Mint, with the approval of the Secretary of the 
Treasury, aud such coins shall be legal tender in any payment to the 
amount of their face value. 

(b) Al} laws wow in force relating to the gold coins and subsidiary 
silver coins of the United States and the eoining or striking of the 
same, regulating aud guarding the process of coinage, providing for 
the purchase of material, and for the transportation, distribution, and 
redemption of the coins, for the prevention of debasement or counter- 
feiting, for security of the coins, or for any other purposes, whether 
such laws are penal or otherwise, shall, so far as applicable, apply to 
the coinage herein authorized: Provided, That the United States shall 
not be subject to the expense of maklug the necessary dies and other 
preparation for this coinage. 

(e The coins authorized by this section shall be issued only to the 
authorized officers of the Sequicentennial Exhibition Association, and 
in such numbers and at such times as they shall request, upon payment 
by such officers, for and on behalf of such association, of the par value 
of such coins. < 

Sec. 5. The Secretary of the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
have engraved, printed, and issued United States notes of the denomina- 
tion of $1 in such quantity and design as he may deem best, Mus- 
trating, and in commemoration of, the signing of the Declaration of 
Independence 1 


The Clerk read the amendments, as follows: 


Amendment by Mr. Reep of New York: Page 3, line 19, after the 
word “gold,” strike out 81.50 and insert in lieu thereof the 
figures “ $2.50." Page 3, line 20, after the word “than,” strike out 
“five” and insert “two.” Page 5, strike out section 5. 


The amendments were agreed to. 
The bill as amended was ordered to be read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 


ANNUAL CONFERENCE OF CERTAIN JUDGES 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 4507) to amend an act for the appointment of an addi- 
tional circuit court judge for the fourth judicial circuit, for 
the appo’ntment of additional district judges for certain dis- 
tricts, providing for an annual conference of certain judges, 
and for other purposes, approved September 14, 1922. 

The Clerk read the title to the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. McKEOWN. I object. 

Mr. GRAHAM. Will the gentleman withhold his objection 
until I can make an explanation? 

Mr. McKEOWN. I do not think we ought to pass such 
bills on the Unanimous Consent Calendar. 

Mr. GRAHAM. Will the gentleman withhold his objection 
until I can make a short explanation? 

Mr. McKEOWN. I will. 

Mr. GRAHAM. This bill has only two things in it. First, 
it is to enable the court to divide and sit three and three, 
using the judges who have been assigned to assist in the work 
of the court. Second, to qualify the presiding judge te be 
brought into the council and sit with the other judges of the 
Circuit Court of Appeals in the council 

Mr. McKEOWN. It does net add an additional judge? 
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Mr. GRAHAM. Fo; it does not, It dees not add a dollar 
of expense to anything. 

Mr. McKEOWN. Mr. Speaker, I withdraw my objection. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the act entitled “An act for the appointment 
of an additional circuit judge for the fourth judicial circuit, for the 
appointment of additional district judges for certain districts, provid- 
ing for an annual conference of certain judges, and for other pur- 
poses,” approved September 14, 1922, be amended as follows. At the 
conclusion of section 2 of said act insert: 

“Sec. 2A, The chief justice of the Court of Appeals of the District 
of Columbia, or, in case of his inability to attend, the senior associate 
justice of that court, shall be summoned: to the conference provided for 
in section 2 im the same manner as a senior circuit judge of a judicial 
circuit is summoned, and shall have all the duties, rights, and privi- 
leges of a senior circuit judge under section 2 so far as the same is 
applicable, The chief justice of the Supreme Court of the District of 
Columbia, the presiding judge of the municipal court, and the presid+ 
ing judge of the police court of said last-mentioned district ou or be- 
fore the Ist day of August of each year shall each prepare and submit 
to the ehief justice of the Court of Appeals of the District of Columbia 
a report setting forth the condition of business in his court, which 
shall be in substance like the report herein required from the senior 
district judge of each United States district court. Said repdrt shall 
be laid before the conference herein provided for by the last-mentioned 
chief justice, or, in his absence, by the justice representing the Court 
of Appeals of the District of Columbia at the conference, together with 
such recommendations as he may deem proper.” - 

Amend section 5 of said act by inserting after the word “ con- 
cluded” in paragraph 2: 

“ Provided further, That the regular justices of the Court of Appeals 
of the District of Columbia shail have the right to provide that two 
of the judges of the United States Court of Customs Appeals, desig- 
nated and assigned as herein provided, shall sit with the regular jus- 
tices of the Court of Appeals of the District of Columbia whenever the 
latter shall so determine, thus constituting a court of five members. In 
such case a majority of the court shall be necessary to pronounce a 
judgment or pass an order.” 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read the third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 


RELIEF OF GOVERNMENT OF CANADA 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 8236) for the relief of the Government of Canadi. - 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill: 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, ete., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he 
is hereby, authorized and directed to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to the Government of Canada 
the sum of $4,430.76 in full settlement and satisfaction of its claim 
for reimbursement for expenditures incurred in repairing damages 
to the lower gates of Lock No. 15 of the Cornwall Canal, Ontario, 
Canada, caused by U. S. S. Eagle No. 3 on November 15, 1918. 


With the following committee amendment: 
Line 6, strike out “ $4,430.76" and insert “$4,470.76.” 


The amendment was agreed to and the bill as amended was 
ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 

TO PENSION UNITED STATES DEPUTY MARSHALS, DISTRICT COURT, 
ARKANSAS 

The next business om the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 9364) granting a pension to deputy United States 
marshals, of the United States District Court of the Western 
District of Arkansas, who rendered special service prior to 
the admission of the State of Oklahoma into the Union. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is iare objection to the present con- 
sideration of the bill? 

Mr. HILL of Maryland, Mr. COLE of Iowa, and Mr. BEGG 
objected. 

MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 

A message from the Senate by Mr. Crockett, one of its 
clerks, announced that the Senate had passed without amend- 
ments bills and joint resolutions of the following titles: 

H. R. 11210. An act to grant certain publie lands to the State 
of Washington for park and other purposes: 

II. R. 11355. An act authorizing the Secretary of War to con- 
vey by revocable lease to the eity of Springfield, Mass., a cer- 
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tain parcel of land within the Springfield Military Armory 
Reservation, Mass.; 3 

H. R. 11358. An act to authorize the Secretary of the Interior 
to cancel restricted fee patents covering lands on the Winne- 
bago Indian Reservation and to issue trust patents in lieu 
thereof ; 

II. R. 11360. An act to provide for the permanent withdrawal 

of a certain 40-acro tract of public land in New Mexico for 
the use and benefit of the Navajo Indians; 
II. R. 11361. An act to provide for exchanges of Government 
and privately owned lands in the additions to the Navajo 
Indian Reseryation, Ariz., by Executive orders of January 8, 
1900, and November 14, 1901; 

II. R. 11362. An act to authorize an :ppropriation for the 
purchase of certain lots in the town of Cedar City, Utah, for 
the use and benefit of a small band of Piute Indians located 
thereon ; 

II. R. 11410. An act to extend the time for the exchange of 
Government lands for privately owned lands in the Territory 
of Hawaii; 

H. R. 11644. An act granting certain public lands to the city 
of Phoenix, Ariz., for municipal park and other purposes; 

II. R. 11726. An act to «uthorize the creation of a national 

memorial in the Harney National Forest; 
II. R. 11886. An act to amend section 7 of an act entitled 
“An act'to enable any State to cooperate with any other State 
or States, or with the United States, for the protection of the 
watersheds of navigable streams, and to appoint a commission 
for the acquisition of lands for the purpose of conserying the 
navigability of navigable rivers,” approved March 1, 1911 
(36 Stat. L. p. 961); 

H. R. 11953. An act granting the consent of Congress for the 
construction of a bridge across the Grand Calumet River on 
the north and south center line of section 33, township 37 
north, and range 9 west of the second principal meridian in 
Lake County, Ind., where said river is crossed by what is 
known as Kennedy Avenue; 

II. R. 11954. An act granting the consent of Congress for the 
construction of a bridge across the Grand Calumet River at 
Gary, Ind.; 

II. R. 11977. An act to extend the time for the commence- 
ment and completion of the bridge of the American Niagara 
Railroad Corporation across the Niagara River in the State 
of New York; 

II. R. 10592. An act to amend an act entitled “An act au- 
thorizing extensions of time for the payment of purchase 
money due under certain homestead entries and Government- 
land purchases within the former Cheyenne River and Stand- 
ing Rock Indian Reservations, N. Dak. and S. Dak. ; 

II. R. 11077. An act authorizing the issuance of patents to 
the State of South Dakota for park purposes of certain lands 
within the Custer State Park, now claimed under the United 
States general mining laws, and for other purposes; 

II. R. 8072. An act for the relief of Emma Zembsch ; 

II. R. 1415. An act for the relief of Josiah Frederick Dose; 

II. R.1539, An act for the relief of Caleb Aber; 

II. R. 1569. An act for the relief of Andrew A. Gieriet ; 

II. R. 2016. An act for the relief of William M. Phillipson ; 

II. R. 2905. An act to authorize an exchange of lands with 
Ed Johnson, of Eagle, Colo. ; 

H. R. 3842. An act to provide for terms of the United States 
district court at Denton, Md.; 5 

II. R. 4148. An act to modify and amend the mining laws in 
their application to the Territory of Alaska, and for other 
purposes; A 

H. R. 4913. An act to pay to Jere Austill fees earned as United 
States commissioner ; : 

II. R. 5660. An act for the relief of Charles Spencer; 

II. R. 5750. Au act for the relief of James F. Abbott; 

H. R. 5786 An act for the rellef of Roberta H. Leigh and 
Laura H. Pettit; 

II. R. 6044. An act authorizing the Secretary of the Interior 
to sell and patent certain lands to Lizzie M. Nickey, a resident 
of De Soto Parish, La.; 

II. R. 6045. An act authorizing the Secretary of the Interior 
to sell and patent certain lands to Flora Horton, a resident of 
De Soto Parish, La. ; 

H. R. 12001. An act to provide for the elimination of Lamond 
grade crossing in the District of Columbia and for the exten- 
sion of Van Buren Street; 

II. R. 12086. To authorize the transfer of the United States 
Weather Bureau site and buildings at East Lansing, Mich., 
to the State of Michigan in exchange for another Weather 
Bureau site on the grounds of the Michigan State Board of 
‘Agriculture and other consideration ; 
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H. R. 8037. An act for the relief of the Mallory Steamship 


H. J. Res. 318. Joint resolution establishing a commission for 
the participation of the United States in the observance of 
the one hundred and fiftieth anniversary of the Battle of 
Bunker Hill, authorizing an appropriation to be utilized in 
connection with such observance, and for other purposes; 

II. J. Res. 115. Joint resolution approving the action of the 
Secretary of War in directing the issuance of quartermaster 
stores for the relief of sufferers from the cyclone at Lagrange 
and at West Point, Ga., and vicinity, March, 1920; 

II. R. 10277. An act to extend the time for the construction 
of a bridge across Humphreys Creek at or near the city of 
Sparrows Point, Md.; 

II. R. 9825. An act to extend the time for the construction 
of a bridge across Pearl River at approximately 1% miles 
north of Georgetown, in the State of Mississippi; 

II. R. 10347. An act for the relief of Robert B. Sanford: 

H. R. 10472. An act to provide for the restoration of the 
Old Fort Vancouver Stockade; 

H. R. 6268. An act for the relief of Francis M. Atherton; 

H. R. 6710. An act to authorize the Secretary of the Interior 
to lease certain lands; 

II. R. 7118. An act for the relief of the Mechanics & Metals 
oe ena Bank, successor to the New York Produce Exchange 

ank: 

II. R. 7679. An act for the relief of Lars O. Elstad and his 
assigns, and the exchange of certain lands owned by the 
Northern Railway Co.; 

H. R. 8204. An act for the relief of Edward B. Sappington; 

II. R. 8297. An act for the relief of the Canadian Pacific 
Railway Co.; 

II. R. 9027. An act authorizing the Secretary of the Interior 
to sell and patent to William G. Johnson certain lands in 
Louisiana ; x 

H. R. 9062. An act conferring jurisdiction upon the Court of 
Claims to hear, examine, adjudicate, and enter judgment in 
any and all claims, of whatever nature, which the Kansas or 
Kaw Tribe of Indians may have or claim to have against the 
United States, and for other purposes; and 

II. R. 9435. An act to provide for commitments to, main- 
tenance in, and discharges from the District Training School, 
and for other purposes. 

The message also announced that the Senate had further 
insisted upon its amendments Nos. 1, 28, and 46 to the bill 
(II. R. 12033) making appropriations for the government of 
the’ District of Columbia, and other activities chargeable in 
whole or in part against the revenues of such District, for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1926, and for other purposes, dis- 
agreed to by the House of Representatives, had agreed to the 
further conference asked by the House on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses thereon, and had appointed Mr. PHIPPS, 
Mr. Batt, Mr. Jones of Washington, Mr. Glass, and Mr. 
SHEPPARD as the conferees on the part of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed 
bills and joint resolutions of the following titles, in which the 
concurrence of the House of Representatives was requested: 

S. J. Res. 28. Joint resolution authorizing the Joint Com- 
mittee on the Library to provide for the restoration and com- 
pletion of the historical frieze in the rotunda of the Capitol; 

S. 4377. An act to permit a compact or agreement between 
the States of Washington, Idaho, Oregon, and Montana re- 
specting the disposition and apportionment of waters of the 
Columbia River and its tributaries, and for other purposes ; 

S. 872. An act to amend section 1 of the act of Congress of 
March 3, 1921 (41 Stat. L. p. 1249), entitled “An act to 
amend section 3 of the act of Congress of June 28, 1906, en- 
titled ‘An act for the division of the lands and funds of the 
Osage Indians in Oklahoma, and for other purposes; 

S. 916. An act to amend the trading with the enemy act; 

8.1208. An act for the relief of Swend A. Swendson; 

S. 1502. An act for the relief of the widow and minor chil- 
dren of Ed Estes, deceased ; 

S. 1621. An act for the relief of John F. White and Mary 
L. White; 

S. 1638. An act authorizing the Court of Claims to adjudi- 
cate the claim of Capt. David McD. Shearer for compensa- 
tion for the adoption and use and acquisition by the United 
States Government of his patented inventions; 

S. 1999. An act conferring jurisdiction upon the Court of 
Claims to hear and determine the Gaim of Mrs. Patrick H. 
Bodkin ; 

S. 2033. An act for the relief of Philip T. Post; 

S. 2603. An act for the relief of the legal representative of 
the estute of Haller Nutt, deceased ; 
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S. 2630. An act for the relief of F. M. Gray, Jr., Co.; 
8. 2721. An act for the relief of Levin P. Kelly; 
S8. 2941. An act for the relief of Philip T. Coffey; 

S. 3777. An act to permit the United States of America to 
be made defendant and to be bound by decrees and final 
judgments entered in land title registration proceedings in the 
Cirenit Court of Cook County, III., and courts of appeal there- 
from under the provisions of an act concerning land titles in 
force in the State of Illinois, May 1, 1897; 

S. 3826. An. act to restore to the public domain certain lands 
within the Casa Grande Ruins National Monument, and for 
other purposes ; 

S. 3098. An act granting certain lands to the city of Delta, 
State of Colorado, for public’ park and recreational grounds, 
and for other purposes; 

S. 4025. An act to reimburse the Truckee-Carson irrigation 
district, State of Nevada, for certain expenditures for the 
operation and maintenance of drains for lands within the 
Paiute Indian Reservation, Nev. ; 

S. 4042. An act to authorize the Secretary of the Interior 
to purchase certain land in California to be added to the 
Cahuilla Indian Reservation, and authorizing an appropria- 
tion of funds therefor ; 

S. 4050. An act for the relief of Herman Shulof; 

§. 4057. An act providing for the irrigation of certain lands 
in the State of Nebraska; 

S. 4151. An act to provide for aided and directed settle- 
ment on Government land in irrigation, projects; 

S. 3109. An act for the relief of Belle H. Walker, widow of 
Frank H. Walker, deceased, and Frank E. Smith; 

8. 3144. An act ‘for the relief of the Delaware River Towing 
Line; 

S. 3231. An act for the relief of all owners of cargo laden 
aboard the United States transport Florence Luckenbach on or 
about December 27, 1918; 

8.3232. An act for the relief of the owners of the steamship 
Basse Indre aud all owners of cargo laden aboard said vessel at 
the time of her collision with the steamship Housatonic; 

S. 3645. An act for the relief of the Monumental Stevedore 


Co. ; 

S. 3717. An act conferring jurisdiction upon the Court of 
Claims of the United States or the district courts of the United 
States to hear, adjudicate, and enter judgment on the claim of 
Solomon L. Van Meter, jr., against the United States, for the 
use or manufacture of an invention óf Solomon L. Van Meter, 
jr., covered by Letters Patent No. 1192479, issued by the Patent 
Office of the United States July 25, 1916; 

S. 4161. Authorizing the transfer of abandoned and unused 
lighthouse reservation lands and buildings to States, counties, 
or municipalities for publie-park purposes, and authorizing the 
transfer of lighthouse reservation lands and buildings in ex- 
change for other real property, and for other purposes; 

§. 4183. To amend paragraph (11), section 20, of the inter- 
state commerce act; 

S. 4191. An act to permit the merger of street railway corpo- 
rations operating in the District of Columbia, and for other 
purposes ; 

S. 4243. An act for the relief of the Milwaukee Journal, of 
Milwaukee, Wis. ; 

S. 4340. An act confirming in States and Territories title to 
lands granted by the United States in the aid of common or 
public schools; 

S. 4343. An act authorizing the construction, maintenance, 
and operation of a bridge across the Mississippi River between 
the cities of Prairie du Chien, Wis., and McGregor, Iowa; 

S. 4353. An act for the relief of Edith W. Peacock and tlie 
Peacoek Military College (Inc.): 

S. 4358. An act for the relief of Rear Admiral Joseph L. 
Jayne, United States Navy, retired; 

S. 4367. An act to provide for extension of payment on home- 
stead entries on ceded lands of the Fort Peek Indian Reserva- 
tion, State of Montana, and for other purposes; 

S. 4382. An aet to supplement the naturalization laws; 

S. J. Res. 41. Joint resolution authorizing a joint committee 
of both Houses to investigate the Harriman Geographie Code 
System, now in use by the War Department, with a view to 
ascertaining the adaptability and application of said system in 
the several executive departments and administrative branches 
of the Government, and to rendering a just compensation to 
the owner thereof: 

S. J. Res. 166. Authorizing the establishment of a commission 
to be known as the Sesquicentennial Commission of the Inde- 
pendence: of the United States, in commemoration of the one 
hundred and fiftieth anniversary of the signing of the Declara- 
tion of Independence; 


115 J. Res. 181. Joint resolution for the relief of George 
orton ; 

S. J. Res. 189: Joint resolution authorizing the enlargement 
of the Federal Veterans’ Hospital at Muskogee, Okla., by the 
purchase of the adjoining city hospital, and authorizing the 
appropriation of $150,000 for that purpose; and 

S. J. Res. 190. Joint resolution to provide for the expenses of 
delegates of the United States to the Pan American Congress 
of Highways. 

The message also announced that the Senate had’ passed 
with amendments bills of the following titles, in which the con- 
currence of the House of Representatives was requested: 

H. R. 11067. An act to provide for the relinquishment by the 
United States of certain lands to the county of Kootenai, in 
the State of Idaho; 

II. R. 10025. An act to provide for the permanent withdrawal 
of certain described lands in the State of Nevada for the use 
and benefit of the Indians of the Walker River Reservation; 

H. R. 9846. An act for the relief of Francis Kelly; 

H. R. 5939. An act to facilitate and simplify the work of the 
Forest Service, United States Department of Agriculture, and 
to promote reforestation; 

H. R. 3839. An act for the relief of M. Castanola & Son; 

H. R. 5637. An act for the relief of Edward R. Wilson, lieu- 
tenant commander, Supply Corps, United States Navy; and 

H. R. 2646. An act for the relief of Ida Fey. 

BRITISH STEAMSHIP “BARON BERWICK” 

The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill (S. 
2719) to authorize the payment of an indemnity to the British 
Government on account of losses sustained by the owners of the 
British steamship Baron Berwick as the resuit of a collision 
between that vessel and the U. 8. 8. Iroquois. (now Freedom) 
and a further collision with the U. S. destroyer Trurtun. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

Mr. McKHOWN. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
I want to know if the gentleman in charge of the biil will agree 
to an amendment striking out “£6,200” and inserting in lien 
thereof the equivalent in dollars, American money? The 
amount would be $29,512. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Mr. Speaker, the only objection to that 
would be that this bill has already passed the Senate and’ it 
might endanger the passage of this bill. It makes no differ- 
ence so far as the amount is concerned. 

Mr. McKEOWN. I do not think it is quite proper to put in 
the British money in that way, and I should be inclined to ob- 
ject to it unless the gentleman is willing to accept that amend- 
ment. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Rather than to lose the chance of pass- 
ing the bill at this session of course I would accept the amend- 
ment. This is a British claim, not an American claim. 

Mr. McKEOWN. I understand; but, of course, if the gentle- 
man thinks it will endanger the passage of the bill I do not 
want to object, other than to say that I do got think we ought 
to bring in bills here for the payment of indemnities in that 
fashion, with the amount of the award stated in terms of Eng- 
lish money. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That there is hereby authorized to be paid to the 
British Government, out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise 
appropriated, as a matter of grace and without reference to the ques- 
tion of liability therefor, as full indemnity for the losses sustained by 
the owners of the British steamship Beron Bericick, or any other 
parties pecuniarily interested, on account of a collision on August 22, 
1918, between that vessel and the U. S. S. Jroquois (now Freedom) 
and on account of a further collision on October 5, 1918, with the 
U. S. destroyer Trurtun, an amount equivalent to £6,200 on the dite of 
the passage of this act, as recommended by the President in his mes- 
sage to Congress of February 28, 1924, printed as Senate Document 
No. 56, Sixty-eighth Congress, first session. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 


MECKLENBURG DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 12233) establishing a commission for the participation 
of the United States in the cbservanee of the one hundred 
and fiftieth anniversary of the signing of the Mecklenburg 
declaration of independence at the city of Charlotte, N. C., 
on May 20, 1775,. authorizing an appropriation to be utilized 
in connection with such observance, and for other purposes. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present consid- 
eration of the bill? 

Mr. BEGG. Mr. Speaker, I ask uncnimous consent that 
the bill be passed over without prejudice. The gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. Luce] asked me to do that because he 
could not be here at this moment. I expect to object to it 
when it comes up, but out of courtesy to him I make that 


request. 5 
eiir, BULWINKLE. The gentleman from Massachusetts 
asks me to state that he is unavoidably detained. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Ohio asks unanimous 
consent that the bill be passed over without prejudice, Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

. MAJOR RENO AND MAJOR BENTEEN 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(S. 310) authorizing the Secretary of the Interior to ac- 
quire land and erect a monument on the site of the battle with 
the Sioux Indians, in which the commands of Major Reno and 
Major Benteen were engaged. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present consid- 
eration of the bill? 

Mr. BEGG. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

_DDITIONAL JUDGE, MINNESOTA 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 12343) to create an additional judge in the district of 
Minnesota, 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present consid- 
eration of the bill? 

Mr. McKEOWN. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
I want to know something about whether this creates a new 


judge. 

Mr. GRAHAM. This is to appoint a judge to take the place 
of Judge McGee, who died not long since. The condition of 
the business there is such that this judge is urgently needed. 
The bill has already passed the Senate, and I shall ask unani- 
mous consent to substitute the Senate bill for this bill. Every 
Representative from Minnesota is anxious to have this place 
filled. It is a grave necessity in the administration of the 
public business in that State. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, if the gentleman 
will yield to me for a moment, Judge McGee was one of those 
judges appointed under what I characterize the omnibus bill. 
He is dead. That leayes the State of Minnesota with only two 
district judges. Clearly three judges are necessary there to 
carry on the work of the district. 

Mr. McKBOWN,. Then this judge is to fill the place of a 
judge heretofore on the bench? 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Yes. 

Mr. McKHOWN, And it is not creating an additional judge? 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. No. Not only that, but this ap- 
pointment, if made, is to be made subject to the general pro- 
yision in the bill that in the event of a vacancy occurring it is 
not to be filled without congressional action. 

Mr. MCKEOWN. I have no objection, Mr. Speaker. 

Mr. JACOBSTHIN. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to ob- 
ject, may I ask how long they had three judges of this 
district—— 

Mr. KNUTSON. Two years. 

Mr. JACOBSTEIN. In the gentleman’s opinion there ought 
to be three? 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Yes. 

Mr, BLANTON. Reserving the right to object—and I shall 
not object—the gentleman from Pennsylvania intends to sub- 
stitute the Senate bill. Now, will that Senate bill contain the 
same provisions mentioned by the gentleman from Texas that 
a future vacancy will require congressional action to fill it? 

Mr. GRAHAM. I intend to move an amendment to the Sen- 
ate bill by adding a proviso put in the House bill by our com- 
mittee. 

Mr, BLANTON. The gentleman intends to do that? 

Mr, GRAHAM, I do. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the Senate bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


An act (S. 4352) to create an additional judge in the district of 
Minnesota 

Be it enacted, etè., That the President of the United States be, and 

he is hereby, authorized and directed, by and with the advice and 

consent of the Senate, to appoint a judge to fill a vacancy created in 

the District Court of the United States for the District of Minnesota, 

occasioned by the death of Hon. John F. McGee, who was appointed 


as an additional judge in sald district under the provisions of the 
act of Congress entitled “An act for the appointment of an additional 
circuit judge for the fourth judicial circuit, for the appointment of 
additional district judges for certain districts, providing for an annual 
conference of certain judges, and for other purposes,” approved Sep- 
tember 14, 1922, 

Sec. 2. A vacancy occurring more than two years after the passage 
of this act in the office of the district judge appointed pursuant to 
this act shall not be filled unless Congress shall so provide. 7 

Sec. 3. The judge appointed hereunder shall reside in said district 
and his compensation and powers shall be the same as now provided 
by law for the judge of said district. 

Sec, 4. This act shall take effect immediately. 


Mr. GRAHAM. I offer an amendment to the Senate bill. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair is informed the Senate bill has 
the identical language. 

Mr. BLANTON. That proviso is in the Senate bill? 

The SPEAKER. So the Chair is informed. 

The bill was ordered to be read the third time, was read 
the third time, and passed. 


SALE OF OLD FEDERAL BUILDING, TOLEDO, OHIO 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the joint 
resolution (S. J. Res. 186) authorizing the sale of the old Fed- 
eral building at Toledo, Ohio. 

The Clerk read the title of the joint resolution. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr, BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I think this joint resolution 
ought to be explained, and I make the point of order of no 
quorum. I think we ought to keep a quorum here to pass 
these bills. I withhold that for the moment, as I understand 
this is a bill of the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. SHERWOOD]. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.] 
The Chair hears none. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Resolved, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to sell, when salable, at a price by 
him deemed reasonable and adequate for cash, at either private or public 
sale, the old Federal building in Toledo, Ohio, formerly used as the 
main post office and Federal building combined, and now abandoned 
as a main post office, and used as a post-olfice substation and Federal 
office and court building, the same being situated on the southeast 
corner of Madison Avenue and St. Clair Street in said city. 


The joint resolution was ordered to be read the third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 


AUTHORIZING THE RESTORATION AND COMPLETION OF THE 
HISTORICAL FRIEZE IN THE ROTUNDA OF THE CAPITOL 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the joint 
resolution (H. J. Res. 28) authorizing the Joint Committee on 
the Library to provide for the restoration and completion of the 
historical frieze in the rotunda of the Capitol, 

The Clerk read the title of the joint resolution. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 

Mr. GILBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
substitute the Senate bill. 

The SPEAKER. It passed the Senate last night, and has 
not yet come oyer. The Chair thinks this should be passed 
for the present. The Chair hears no objection. 

EXTENDING TIME FOR REPAYMENT OF REVOLVING FUND TO CROW 
INDIANS 

The next business on the Consent Calendar was the Dill 
(H. R. 12156) extending the time for repayment of the revoly- 
ing fund for the benefit of the Crow Indians. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the time for the repayment to the tribe 
of the $50,000 revolving fund for the benefit of the Crow Indians 
created by the act of June 4, 1920 (41 Stat. L. p. 755), for the pur- 
chase of seed, animals, machinery, tools, implements, and other equip- 
ment is hereby extended from June 30, 1925, to June 30, 1935, and 
said fund is hereby made available for such purposes for 10 years 
from and after June 30, 1925. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed. 
Mr. BLANTON, Mr, Speaker, I renew the point of no 


quorum. 


The SPEAKER. The Chair will suggest to the gentleman 
that Members of the Illinois and Missouri delegations are in 
the corridor engaged in memorial exercises, 
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Mr. BLANTON. Under that situation I will not make the 

oint. 
. The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks it would be very dis- 
courteous, 

ADDITIONAL JUDICIAL DISTRICT IN NORTH CAROLINA 

The next business on the Consent Calendar was the Dill 
(S. 4059) to provide for an additional Federal district in North 
Carolina. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. WARD of North Carolina. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

SURVEY OF ST, LAWRENCE RIVER, ETC, 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the joint 
resolution (H. J. Res. 332) to authorize the survey of the St. 
Lawrence River, and the preparation of plans and estimates, 
as recommended by the International Joint Commission. 
The Clerk read the title of the joint resolution. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. BOYLAN. Mr. Speaker, I object. 


EDUCATION OF PERSIAN STUDENTS 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the joint 
resolution (H. J. Res. 865) to provide for the expenditure of 
certain funds received and to be received from the Persian 
Government for the education in the United States of Persian 
students. 

The Clerk read the title of the joint resolution, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

LOAN OF ARMY MATERIAL TO KNIGHTS TEMPLAR AT SEATTLE, WASH. 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the joint 
resolution (H. J. Res. 359) authorizing the Secretary of War 
to loan certain horses, bridles, saddles, and saddle blankets to 
the thirty-sixth triennial conclave committee of Knights 
Templar for use at the Thirty-sixth Triennial Conclave, Knights 
Templar of the United States, to be held at Seattle, Wash., in 
July, 1925. 

The title of the joint resolution was read. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of this resolution? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the joint resolution. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Resolved, cte, That the Secretary of War be, and he hereby is, 
nuthorized to loan at his discretion and under such regulations as he 
shall preseribe to the thirty-sixth triennial conclave committee 
Knights Templar for use in connection with the Thirty-sixth Tri- 
ennial Conclave Knights Templar of the United States, to be held in 
Seattle, Wash., July 28 to 31, 1925, such number of horses not ex- 
ceeding 250, together with bridles, saddles, and saddle blankets, prop- 
erty of the United States as may be available at Camp Lewis, Wash., 
for use in the parade of said conclave on July 28, 1925: Provided, 
That no expense shall be caused the United States Government by the 
delivery and return of said property, the same to be delivered to said 
committee designated at such time prior to the holding of said con- 
clave as may be agreed upon by the Secretary of War and John 
Campbell, chairman of said executive committee: Provided further, 
That the Secretary of War shall, before delivering such property, 
take from said John Campbell a good and sufficient bond for the safe 
return of said property in good order and condition, and the whole 
without expense to the United States. 


With a committee amendment, as follows: 
Page 2, line 10, after the word “ said,” strike out the word “ ex- 
ecutive.” 


The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the com- 
mittee amendment. 

The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the resolution. 

The resolution was ordered to be engrossed and read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed. x 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the next bill, 


INTERNATIONAL TRADE EXPOSITION, NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the resolu- 
tion (H. J. Res. 351) authorizing the President to invite the 
States of the Union and foreign countries to participate in a 
permanent international trade exposition at New Orleans, La., 
to begin September 15, 1925. 

The title of the resolution was read. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present consid- 
eration of this resolution? 

Mr. BLANTON. What is the purpose of this resolution? 


Mr. REED of New York. To establish a trade center at 
New Orleans. Other countries are doing that. i 

Mr. BLANTON. How much will it cost? 

Mr. REED of New York. Nothing at all. I ask unanimous 
consent, Mr. Speaker, to substitute the Senate resolution for 
the House resolution. It is Senate Joint Resolution 184. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York asks unani- 
mous consent to substitute the Senate resolution for the House 
resolution, Is there objection? 

There was no objection, 

à ane SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the Senate reso- 
ution. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Joint resolution (S. J. Res. 184) authorizing the President to invite 
the States of the Union and foreign countries to participate in a 
permanent international trade exposition at New Orleans, La., to 
begin September 15, 1925 
Wheweas the International Trade Exhibition, n nonprofit domestic 

corporation formed for the purpose of fostering better trade relations 
between the peoples of the United States and of foreign nations, has 
made preparations for the holding of a permanent international exhi- 
bition of fabricated and raw products of the United States and similar 
products of foreign countries; and 

Whereas the War Department, under authorization of Congress, bas 
leased to the International Trade Exhibition the New Orleans Quar- 
termaster Intermediate Depot No, 2 for the purpose of exhibiting sach 
products; and $ 

Whereas it is the desire and purpose to obtain the participation of 
the States of the Union and foreign countries in such exhibition, thus 
encouraging and facilitating the growth of commerce in trade in 
such products; and 

Whereas it is the sense of Congress that such a permanent inter- 
national trade exhibition should be encouraged and officially recog- 
nized : Therefore be it - 

Resolved, etc., That the President of the United States is authorized 
to invite by proclamation, or in such other manner as he may deem 
proper, the States of the Union and all foreign countries to partici- 
pate in the proposed permanent exhibition to be held by the Interna- 
tional Trade Exhibition at New Orleans, La., beginning September 15, 
1925, for the purpose of exhibiting samples of fabricated and raw 
products of all countries and bringing together buyers and sellers for 
promotion of trade and commerce in such products. 

Src. 2. The President of the United States is respectfully requested 
to give official recognition to the International Trade Exhibition by 
furnishing to Hamilton K. Avery, the vice president and general 
manager thereof, such credentials as he deems proper to enable such 
International Trade Exhibition, with the sanction of the United States 
Government, to present to the peoples of the United States and of 
foreign counries the advantages of such exhibition as a means of fos- 
tering and promoting trade and commerce. 

Src. 3. All articles that shall be imported from foreign countries 
for the sole purpose of exhibition at the International Trade Exhibl- 
tion upon which there shall be a tariff or customs duty shall be 
admitted free of the payment of duty, customs fees, or charges, ander 
such regulations as the Secretary of the Treasury shall prescribe; but 
it shall be lawful at any time during the exhibition to sell any goods 
or property imported for and actually on exhibition, subject to such 
regulations for the security of the revenue and for the collection of 
import duties as the Secretary of the Treasury may prescribe: Pro- 
vided, That all such articles when sold or withdrawn for consumption 
or use in the United States shall be subject to the duty, if any, imposed 
upon such articles by the revenue laws in force at the date of with- 
drawal; and on such articles which shall have suffered diminution 
or deterioration from incidental handling and necessary exposure 
the duty, if paid, shall be assessed according to the appraised value 
at the time of withdrawal for consumption or use, and the penalties 
prescribed by law shall be enforced against any person guilty of any 
illegal sale, use, or withdrawal. 


The SPEAKER. The question is on the third reading of the 
Senate joint resolution. 

The Senate joint resolution was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, the similar House reso- 
lution will lie on the table. 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the next bill. 


BRIDGE ACROSS ARKANSAS RIVER, ARK. 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill (H. 
R. 12247) granting the consent of Congress to the Yell and 
Pope County bridge district, Dardanelle and Russellville, Ark., 
to construct, maintain, and operate a bridge across the Arkan- 
sas River at or near the city of Dardanelle, Yell County, Ark. 

The title of the bill was read. 
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The SPEAKER, Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of this bill? 
There was no objection. 
Mr. RAGON, Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that the 
Senate bill 4284 be substituted. 
The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Arkansas asks unani- 
mous consent to substitute Senate bill 4284. Is there objection? 
There was no objection. 
The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the Senate bill. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the consent of Congress is hereby granted to 
the Yell and Pope County bridge district, Dardanelle and Russellville, 
Ark., to construct, maintain, and operate a bridge and approaches 
thereto across the Arkansas River at a point suitable to the interests of 
navigation at or near the city of Dardanelle, in the county of Yell, in 
the State of Arkansas, and in accordance with the provisions of an act 
entitled “An act to regulate the construction of bridges over navigable 
waters,” approved March 28, 1906. 0 

Sac. 2. That the right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 
expressly reserved. 


The SPEAKER. The question is on the third reading of the 
bill. 
The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was-read the 
third time, and 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, the similar House bill 
will lie on the table. 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the next bill. 


BRIDGE ACROSS THE WHITE RIVER, ARK. 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill (H. 
R. 12266) granting the consent of Congress to authorize R. L. 
Gaster, his successors and assigns, to construct a bridge across 
the White River. = 

The title of the bill was read. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of this bill? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DRIVER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the Senate bill 4306 be substituted. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Arkansas asks unani- 
mous consent that the Senate bill 4306 be substituted. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the Senate bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, ete., That the consent of Congress is hereby granted to 
R. L. Gaster and his successors and assigns, to construct, maintain, 
and operate a bridge and approaches thereto across the White River 
at a poiat suitable to the interests of navigation at or near the town 
of Augusta, in the eounty of Woodruff, in the State of Arkansas, in 
accordance with the provisions of the act entitled “An act to regulate 
the construction of bridges over navigable waters,” approved March 23, 
1906, 

Sec. 2. The State of Arkansas, or any political subdivision or divi- 
sien thereof, within or adjoining which said bridge is located, may at 
any time, by agreement or by condemnation in accordance with the 
laws of said State, acquire all right, title, and interest in said bridge 
and the approaches thereto constructed under authority of this aet, 
for the purpose of maintaining and operating such bridge as a free 
bridge, by the payment to the owners of the reasonable value thereof 
het to exceed in any event the construction cost thereof: Provided, 
That the said State or political subdivision or division thereof may 
operate such bridge as a toll bridge not to exceed five years from date 
of acquisition thereof. 

Sec. 3. The right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby ex- 
pressly reserved. 


tye SPEAKER. The question is on the third reading of the 
bill. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed, 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, the similar House bill 
will lie on the table. 

There was no objection. 


The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the next bill. 
BRIDGE ACROSS THE WHITH RIVER, ARK. 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
12297) granting the consent of Congress to the County of Jack- 
son, Ark., to construct, maintain, and operate a bridge across 
the White River, at or near the city of Newport, in the county 
of Jackson, in the State of Arkansas. 

The title of the bill was read. 


The SPEAKER. 
tion of this bill? 

There was no objection, 

Mr. OLDFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the Senate bill 4317 be substituted for the House bill. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Arkansas asks unani- 
mous consent that the Senate bill 4317 be substituted for the 
House bill. Is there objection? 

There was no objection, 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the Senate bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, ete., That the consent of Congress is hereby granted 
to the county of Jackson, in the State of Arkansas, and its successors, 
to construct, maintain, and operate a bridge and approaches thereto 
across the White River, at a point suitable to the interests of naviga- 
tion, at or near the elty of Newport, in the county of Jackson, in the 
State of Arkansas, in accordance with the provisions of the act entitled 
“An act to regulate the construction of bridges over navigable waters,” 
approved March 28, 1906. 

Sxc, 2. The State of Arkansas, or any political subdivision or division 
thereof, within or adjoining whieh said bridge is located, may at any 
time, by agreement or by condemnation in accordance with the laws of 
sald State, acquire all right, title, and interest in said bridge and the 
approaches thereto constructed under authority of this act, for the 
purpose of maintaining and operating such bridge as a free bridge, by 
the payment to the owners of the reasonable value thereof, not to ex- 
ceed in any event the construction cost thereof: Provided, That the 
said State or political subdivision or division thereof may operate such 
bridge as a toll bridge not to exceed five years from date of aequisition 
thereof. 

Suc. 3. The right to alter, 
pressly reserved. 


The SPEAKER. The question is on the third reading of the 
Senate bill. 


The Senate bill was ordered to be read a third time, was 
read the third time, and passed. 
the similar House bill 


Is there objection to the present considera- 


amend, or repeal this act is hereby ex- 


The SPEAKER. Without objection, 
will be laid on the table. 
There was no objection. 


ANNIVERSARY MECKLENBERG DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE 


Mr, BULWINKLE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that we return to Calendar No. 768, the bill (H. R. 12233) 
establishing a commission for the participation of the United 
States in the observance of the one hundred and fiftieth anni- 
versary of the signing of the Mecklenberg Declaration of Inde- 
pendence at the city of Charlotte, N. C., on May 20, 1775, au- 
thorizing an appropriation to be utilized in connection with 
such observance, and for other purposes, 

The SPEAKER. The Chair suggests that the gentleman wait 
until the calendar is completed. The Clerk will report the 
next bill. 

BRIDGE ACROSS THE MISSISSIPPI RIVER 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill (I. 
R. 12264) granting the consent of Congress to the State of 
Minnesota and the counties of Sherburne and Wright to con- 
struct a bridge across the Mississippi River. 

The title of the bill was read. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of this bill? 

There was no objection. 8 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, cte., That the consent of Congress is hereby granted 
to the State of Minnesota and the counties of Sherburne and Wright, 
and thelr successors and assigns, to construct, maintain, and operate a 
bridge and approaches thereto across the Mississippi River at a point 
suitable to the interests of navigation, at or near the village of Clear- 
water in the county of Wright, in the State of Minnesota, in accord- 
ance with the provisions of the act entitled “An act to regulate the 
construction of bridges over navigable waters,” approved March 23, 
1906. 

Sec. 2. The right to alter, amend, or repeal this act 18 hereby ex- 
pressly reserved. 


The SPEAKER. The question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill. 
The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. . 
POBTAITS OF DANIEL WEBSTER AND HENRY CLAY 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the joint res- 
olution (S. J. Res. 178) to provide for the loaning to the Penn- 
sylvania Academy of the Fine Arts of the portraits of Daniel 
Webster and Henry Clay. 


— 
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The title of the resolution was read. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of this resolution? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the resolution. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Resolved, etc., That the Architect of the Capitol be, and he is hereby, 
authorized to loan to the Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts, 
Philadelphia, Pa., the portraits of Daniel Webster and Henry Clay, 
painted by John Neagle, for an exhibition of the works of John Neagle, 
portrait painter (1796-1865), to be held at said academy from April 11, 
1925, to May 13, 1925. 


The SPEAKER. The question is on the third reading of the 
resolution. 

The resolution was ren to be read a third time, was 
read the third time, and pas 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk ll report the next bill. 


NAVIGATION OF CASS LAKE, MINN. 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the Dill 
(II. R. 11928) to promote and preserve the navigability of 
Cass Lake in the State of Minnesota. 

The title of the bill was read. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of this bill? 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I would like to ask the gen- 
tleman who has this bill in charge what jurisdiction the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture has over this matter? I ask unanimous 
consent that the bill be passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas asks unani- 
mous consent that the bill be passed over without prejudice. 
Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the next bill. 


DISBURSING AGENTS IN THE DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill (S. 
8018) to authorize the designation of deputy fiscal or disburs- 
ing agents in the Department of Agriculture stationed outside 
of Washington. 
The Clerk read the title of the bill. 
The SPEAKER. Is there objection te the present considera- 


tion of the bill? 
Mr. BLANTON, I object, Mr. Speaker. 


MISSISSIPPI RIVER WILD LIFE AND FISH REFUGE 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was Senate joint 
resolution (S. J. Res. 179) to amend section 10 of the act en- 
titled “An act to establish the upper Mississippi River wild 
life and fish refuge.” 

The Clerk read the title of the resolution. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the Senate joint resolution? 

Mr. BEGG. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, I 
would like to ask what the difference is between this resolution 
and House Resolution 335? 

Mr. BLANTON, Mr. Speaker, I object. 


FORT STEVENS 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(II. R. 11365) to establish a national military park at Fort 
Stevens, in the District of Columbia, and to authorize the ac- 
quisition of such lands as may be necessary to preserve said 
fort. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

Mr. BEGG. I object, Mr. Speaker. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, I ask the gentleman 
from Ohio to reserye his objection in order that the gentleman 
from Indiana [Mr. Cook] may have an opportunity to explain 
the bill. 

Mr. BEGG. I shall be glad to do the gentleman that cour- 
tesy and reserve the objection, but I am going to object. If 
the gentleman wants to make a statement, however, I shall be 
glad to reserve my objection. 

Mr. COOK, Mr. Speaker, Fort Stevens is located in the 
northern part of the city of Washington, on the west side of 
Georgia Avenue. It was one of the forts constructed for the 
defense of the city in the Civil War. It is the only place where 
the city was attacked by the Confederate Army in that war, 
In July, 1864, General Early appeared before this fort with 
an army of about 20,000 troops. The President of the United 
States, Mr. Lincoln, went with the Union troops to this fort 
and stood upon its works while a battle was going on in front 
of it, and while an officer was mortally wounded within 3 feet 
of where he stood. It is commemorated now by a monument 


erected by the survivors of the Sixth Army Corps, and it seems 
to me, gentlemen, that inasmuch as here is a place within the 
city of Washington where the President of the United States 
stood under fire in time of battle that that fact makes it a 
place of such historic value that it ought to be acquired before 
it is destroyed by houses or other buildings being constructed 
over it. The improvements of the city are very close to it now, 
and it will not be long before it will be too late to obtain it. 
This bill provides for the acquisition of the fort, which is still 
in existence, the monument, and such ground around it as may 
be necessary to properly preserve this historic place. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, I simply desire to say 
that the Committee on Military Affairs gave*this bill a very 
full hearing and considered it was a most meritorious measure. 
This most important landmark and site in the National Capital 
should be preserved and protected from obliteration by the ad- 
vance of the city. I certainly hope the gentleman from Ohio 
[Mr. Bece] will withdraw his objection and permit this meas- 
ure to pass. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. BEGG. I object. 


BRIDGE ACROSS THE OHIO RIVER 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 12301) to extend the time for constructing a bridge 
across the Ohio River between Vanderburg County, Ind., and 
Henderson County, Ky. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

There was no objection, 

Mr. WILSON of Indiana. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent to substitute a similar Senate bill, Senate bill 4320. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Indiana asks unani- 
mous consent to substitute a similar Senate bill. Is there ob- 
jection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the Senate bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the times for commencing and completing 
the construction ot the bridge authorized by the act of Congress 
approved June 7, 1924, to be built by the Commonwealth of Kentucky 
and the State of Indiana across the Ohio River between Vanderburg 
County, Ind., and Henderson County, Ky., are hereby extended one 
year and three years, respectively, from the date of approval hereof. 

Sec. 2. The right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 
expressly reserved. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 
A similar House bill was laid on the table. 


COLLECTION AND EDITING OF OFFICIAL PAPERS OF THE TERRITORIES, 
AND 80 FORTH 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the Dill 
(S. 2935) to authorize the collection and editing of official 
papers of the Territories of the United States now in the 
national archives. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present consid- 
eration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Chief of Division of Publications of 
the Department of State (hereinafter referred to as the editor), under 
the direction of the Secretary of State, and upon the request of the 
governor of any State or of any organization duly authorized by him, 
is authorized and directed to have collected, edited, copied, and suit- 
ably arranged for publication, the official papers of the Territory 
from which such State was formed, now in the national archives, as 
listed in Parker's “Calendar of papers in Washington archives re- 
lating to the Territories of the United States (to 1873),“ being 
publication No, 148 of the Carnegie Institution of Washington, together 
with such additional papers of like character that may be found, 
The heads of the several executive departments and independent 
establishments are directed to cooperate with the editor in such 
work by giving access to the records and providing facilities for hav- 
ing them copied. The editor is authorized to employ such clerical 
assistants as may be necessary, and, under the direction of the Sec- 
retary of State and without regard to the classification act of 1923 
and the civil service laws and regulations made thereunder, to engage 
the services of not more than five persons who are specially qualified 
for the editorial work necessary in arranging such Territorial papers 
for publication, For the salaries of such persons and assistants and 
all other expenses incurred in connection with such work, there 
is hereby authorized to be appropriated the sum of $20,000 for the 
fiscal year ending June 80, 1926, and the same sum for each of the 
two succeeding fiscal years, 
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Sec. 2. The Secretary of State shall, upon application, furnish 
without charge to the proper authorities of the several States for 
publication, a copy of such papers, or any part thereof, as arranged by 
the editor. 


The Lill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 2 
DISCONTINUANCE OF CERTAIN GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(S. 3633) to amend the printing act approved Jannary 12, 1895, 
by discontinuing the printing of certain Government publica- 
tions, and for other purposes, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? x 

Mr. BLANTON, Mr. BRIGGS, and Mr. SCHAFER objected. 

Mr. KIESS, Mr. Speaker, I hope the gentlemen will with- 
hold their objections, because I think when they understand 
the amendments that are going to be offered they will have no 
objection. 

Mr. BLANTON. I withdraw my objection, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. Do the other gentlemen withhold their ob- 
jections? 

Mr. SCHAFER. I withdraw mine, Mr. Speaker. 

Mr. BRIGGS. I would like to know what the proposed 
amendments are first. 

Mr. KIESS. I appreciate the courtesy of the gentlemen in 
withholding their objections, and I think when they know 
about the amendments we propose to offer to this bill, which 
is merely to affect-the printing laws applicable to the House 
especially, they will have no objection. We are going to offer 
amendments striking out some of the provisions of this bill, 
and we are going to offer some amendments which will pro- 
vide an increase of the number of documents supplied to the 
document room- The law that is in effect now was passed 
when we only had 360 Members of Congress, and to-day, as 
you know, the document room is not able at times to supply 
a sufficient number, and we want to increase the number to 
500 copies. 

Mr. BRIGGS. Why is this provision in the bill striking 
out the printing of certain annual reports from the depart- 
ments which keep Congress posted every year on what is being 
done by the executive branch of the Government? 

ifr. KIESS. The gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. McKeown] 
is going to offer an amendment striking that provision out. 
That provision is now carried in an appropriation bill. 

Mr. BRIGGS. I understand that, but it is only current law. 
This would be permanent law. 

Mr. KIESS. We have agreed upon an amendment to be 
offered by the gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr, McKeown] 
striking out that section. 

Mr. BRIGGS, How about section 5, relating to the abridg- 
ment of messages and documents? I think that is a very valu- 
able work. 

Mr. KIESS. There is dupli@ation at present, and we offer 
this provision in order to save money, That is all printed now 
and printing it in this form is simply duplicating the cost. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. I would like to ask the gentleman a 
question for information, 

Mr. KIESS. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. I gathered the impression that this is 
curtailing the number of farmers’ bulletins we send out and 
other public documents of that kind. 

Mr. KIESS. No; we are trying to increase the number. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. If it was the purpose to curtail them, I 
would certainly object. 

Mr. KIESS. That is not the case et all. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. Is it the purpose to ent down any of the 
bulletins that we send out relative to agriculture and the live- 
stock industry? 

Mr. KIESS. Absolutely not. We are increasing the number 
and allowing them to print more than 1,000, 

Mr. BRIGGS. Will the gentleman answer another question? 
Why is it that a Member of Congress used to be able to have a 
map mounted, but they can not have that done any more? We 
ean have any sort of document bound, but if we have a 
United States map come to us, upon which the Government has 
spent thousands of dollars in its preparation, if it happens to 
be in four sheets we can not get that map mounted at all. 
We can not even get one map mounted. 

Mr. KTESS. I can not answer that. 

Mr. BRIGGS, They tell me it is because of a ruling of the 
Joint Committee on Printing which prohibits it. 

Mr. KIESS. That may be true; but I do not recall such a 
ruling. 


Mr. BRIGGS. The gentleman is at the head of the House 
section of that committee, why does not the gentleman make 
some provision whereby the Members of Congress can have the 
matter attended to? 

Mr. KIESS. This is the first time the matter has been 
brought to my attention. 

Mr, JOHNSON of Washington. I think it is not on account 
of a ruling by the joint committee; perhaps it may be on ac- 
count of shortage of funds. 

Mr. BRIGGS. No; it is not on account of shortage of funds, 
because I have run across that situation time and time again, 
We receive some very valuable maps, and I am wondering why 
in this bill some effort has not been made to remedy that situa- 
tion, if it can be done under the law. 

Mr. KIESS. I think we can accomplish that by a ruling of 
the joint committee, and I am glad the gentleman has called 
my attention to the matter. This is the first time anybody 
had spoken to me about it. I hope the gentleman will not 
object to the consideration of this bill at this time, and I can 
assure the gentleman we are going to amend the section to 
which he refers in such a way as to meet his objection. 

Mr. BRIGGS. I also want to ask about the Official Register, 
I get occasional demands for that publication. 

Mr, KIESS. We are ge‘ng to offer an amendment to that 
section, and the gentler 4 from Washington [Mr. JOHNSON] 
will explain it fully. ` i 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. If the gentleman will yield, 
ï might as well explain that now. The Official Register is 
printed under a very old—about 1820—law and contains the 
names of employees of the Government, including those who 
are paid by the day. It can not be kept accurately compiled. 
Its printing in full is unnecessary, and is a great waste. 
All that the Members and others really need is contained in 
these 60 pages which I have here [indicating], showing the 
principal Federal officials. This can be kept accurately com- 
piled, and instead of printing it every two years it ean be 
printed every year. We will do away with including the 
names of employees on ships and in navy yards, and so on. 
We will save a large sum each year, and instead of giving 
each Member one copy each Member will be given three copies, 
It will be a catalogue of the Federal appo!ntive officers in 
the United States, while as it is now it is a general directory 
of Federal employees. 

Mr. BRIGGS. I see nothing about it in this bill, but I 
have often wondered why it is that often the Members of 
the House want a particular bill and they can not get a copy 
of it because they only have about 315 printed cop‘es or some- 
thing of that kind for 485 Members and frequently the pages 
come back and say that we can not get the bill because the 
supply is exhausted. A 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. The committee has tried 
for several years to get the number increased to 500, and we 
are going to offer an amendment to that effect to this bill. 

Mr. BRIGGS. That amendment will be offered to this bill: 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Yes. ` 

Mr. BRIGGS. That is just what I wanted to find out. I 
shall not object. 

Mr. KIESS. We are going to try to perfect th’s bill so 
that the Sixty-ninth Congress will start right. 

Mr. HILL of Alabama. I understand that this bill will 
permit an increase in the number of farmers’ hulletins and 
publications of the Health Service; is that correct? 

Mr. KIESS. Yes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That section 3 of the act providing for the public 
printing and binding and the distribution of public documents, ap- 
proved January 12, 1895, be, and is hereby, amended to read as fol- 
lows: y 

PURCHASE OF PAPER 

„Spe. 3. The Joint Committee on Printing shall fix upon standards 
of paper for the different descriptions of public printing and binding, 
and the Public Printer shall under their direction, advertise in one 
newspaper or trade journal, published in each of six cities, for sealed 
proposals to furnish the Government with paper, as specified in the 
schedule to be furnished applicants by the Public Printer, setting forth 
in detail the quality and quantities required for the public printing, 
And the Public Printer shall furnish samples of the standard of papers 
fixed upon to applicants therefor who shall desire to bid.” 

OFFICIAL REGISTER 

Sec. 2. That section 510 of the Revised Statutes of the United States, 
and all acts or parts of acts amendatory thereof or supplemental 
thereto, be, and the same are hereby, repealed. 
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Sec. 8. That so much of the sundry civil appropriation act for 1911 
(36 Stats. L. p. 766), approved June 25, 1910, and all acts or parts of 
acts amendatory thereof or supplemental thereto, as provides for the 
compilation and printing of the Navy Yearbook, be, and the same are 
hereby, repealed. 

DEPARTMENTAL PUBLICATIONS 

Sec. 4. That so much of section 89 of the printing act approved 
January 12, 1895, and all acts or parts of acts amendatory thereof or 
supplemental thereto, as limits the number of reports and documents 
that may be printed for official use to 1,000 copies, be, and the same are 
hereby, repealed. 

ABRIDGMENT OF MESSAGES AND DOCUMENTS 


Src, 5. That so much of section 78 of the printing act approved 
January 12, 1895, and all acts or parts of acts amendatory thereof or 
supplemental thereto, as provides for the preparation and printing of 
abridgment of messages and documents annually, be, and the same sre 
hereby, repealed, 

PRINTING OF ANNUAL REPORTS 

Sec. 6. That the heads of the various executive departments, inde- 
pendent offices, and establishments of the Government are hereby au- 
thorized to discontinue the printing of any annual or special reports 
under their respective jurisdiction: Provided, That where the printing 
of sich reports is discontinued the original copy thereof shall be kept 
on file in the office of the head of the respective executive department, 
independent office, or establishment of the Government for public in- 
spection. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Speaker, I offer the fol- 
lowing amendment. Strike out lines 10 and 13 and insert the 
matter I send to the Clerk's desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Jounson of Washington: Strike out all 
of section 2 and insert: 
“OFFICIAL REGISTER 


“Sec, 2. (a) That the Director of the Census shall cause to be 
compiled, edited, indexed,, and published, on or before the first Mon- 
day in October of each year an Official Register of the United States 
which shall contain a full and complete list of all persons occupy- 
ing administrative and supervisory positions in each executive and 
judicial department of the Government, including the District of 
Columbia, in connection with which salaries are paid from the 
Treasury of the United States. The register shall show the name; 
official title; salary, compensation, and emoluments; legal residence; 
and place of employment for each person listed therein; Provided, 
however, That the Offcial Register shall not contain the name of any 
postmaster, assistant postmaster, or officer of the Army, Navy, and 
Marine Corps. 

“ (b) To enable the Director of the Census to compile and pub- 
lish the Official Register of the United States, the Executive Office, 
the judiciary, the Commissioners of the District of Columbia, and 
the head of each executive department, independent office, estab- 
lishment, and commission of the Government shall, as of the 1st 
day of July of each year, supply to the Director of the Census the 
data required by this section, upon forms approved and furnished by 
him, in due time to permit the publication of the Official Register 
as herein provided; and no extra compensation shall be allowed to 
any officer, clerk, or employee of the Bureau of the Census for com- 
piling the Official Register. 

“ (c) Of the Official Register there shall be printed and bound a 
sufficient number of copies for the following distribution to be made 
by the Superintendent of Documents: To the President of the United 
States, 4 copies, 1 copy of which shall be for the library of the 
Executive Office; to the Vice President of the United States, 2 
copies; to each Senator, Representative, Delegate, and Resident Com- 
misisoner in Congress, 8 copies; to the Secretary and the Sergeant 
at Arms of the Senate and to the Clerk, the Sergeant at Arms, and 
the Doorkeeper of the House, 1 copy each; to the library of the 
Senate and the House, each, not to exceed 15 copies; to the Library 
of Congress, 25 copies; and to the Commissioners of the District of 
Columbia, 10 copies. The usual number of the Official Register shall 
not be printed. 

“(d) That section 510 of the Revised Statutes of the United 
States, and all acts or parts of acts amendatory thereof or supple- 
mental thereto, be, and the same are hereby, repealed.”- 


The amendment was agreed to. 
Mr. McKEOWN. Mr. Speaker, I offer the following amend- 
ment: 

Page 3, line 10, strike out section 6. 

Mr. KIBSS. Mr. Speaker, I accept that amendment. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the amendment. 
The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. KIESS. Mr. Speaker, I offer the following amendment. 


The Clerk read as follows: 
At the end of the bill insert a new section, as follows: 
“ DISTRIBUTION OF CONGRESSIONAL DOCUMENTS AND REPORTS 


“Sec.—. That hereafter, in the printing of House and Senate 
numbered documents and reports, there shall be distributed, un- 
bound, to the House Document Room not to exceed 500 copies.” 


Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, if that amendment is passed, 
will the documents be prorated through the document room? 
Mr. KIESS. They will go to the document room, the same 
as they do now. 
r. BLANTON. And be prorated to the Members? 

. KIESS, No; there is no prorating in documents that 
go to the document room. Those that are prorated go to the 
folding room. These bills and reports at the present time are 
only printed in the number of 360. When that was passed we 
had only 345 Members. Now we have 435. 

Mr. BLANTON. And under this there would be at least 
one appropriation bill for each Member of Congress? b 

Mr. KIESS. Yes. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. KIESS. Mr. Speaker, I offer the following committee 
amendment: 

The Clerk read the amendment, as follows: 

Amendment by Mr. Kress: At the end of the bill add a new section, 
as follows: > 

“ PUBLICATIONS FOR LIBRARY OF CONGRESS 


“Sec. —. That hereafter there shall be printed and delivered to 
the Library of Congress, for its own use and for international exchange, 
125 coples in lieu of the number now provided by law.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read 
a third time, was read the third time, and passed. 


EQUALIZING THE PAY OF KETIRED OFFICERS OF THE ARMY, NAYY, 
MARINE CORPS, COAST GUARD, ETC, 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(S. 2294) to equalize the pay of retired officers of the Army, 
Navy, Marine Corps, Coast Guard, Coast and Geodetie Survey, 
and Public Health Service. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. BLANTON. I object. 


GRANT OF LAND FOR SCHOOL PURPOSES, SUN RIVER PROJECT, - 
MONTANA 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the Dill 
(H. R. 11540) making a grant of land for school purposes, 
Fort Shaw division, Sun River project, Montana. f 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior is hereby 
authorized and directed to issue patent conveying lots 14 and 15, sec- 
tion 2, and lots 11 and 12, section 11, township 20 east, range 2 
west, containing 30.54 acres, to school district No. 82, Cascade County, 
State of Montana, for school purposes. 


The Clerk read the following committee amendments: 

Line 5, strike out the word “east” and insert in lieu thereof the 
word “north.” 

On line 6, strike out the words “fifty-four” and insert In lieu 
thereof “ seventy-six.” 

On line 8, following the word “ purposes,” strike out the period and 
insert in lieu thereof a semicolon and add: 

Provided, That this grant is made upon the payment of $1.25 per 
acre: Provided further, That said patent shall be issued upon the ex- 
press condition that the said school district shall use sald tract of 
land for public-school purposes: Provided further, That whenever said 
land shall cease to be used by said school district for school purposes 
or attempted to be sold or conveyed, then, and in that event, title to 
such land and the whole thereof shall revert to the United States: 
Provided further, That such patent shall contain a reservation to the 
United States of all gas, oil, coal, and other mineral deposits as may 
be found in such land and the right to the use of the land for extract- 
ing and removing the same.“ 


The amendments were agreed to. 
The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read 


the third time, was read the third time, and passed. 


HISTORICAL FRIEZE IN THE ROTUNDA OF THE CAPITOL 
The SPEAKER. The Senate Joint resolution in respect to 
the restoration and completion of the historical frieze in the 
rotunda of the Capitol has come over from the Senate. This 
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is No. 773 on the calendar, to which consent has been given. 
The Clerk will report the Senate joint resolution. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Senate Joint Resolution 28 

Resolved, etë., That the Joint Committee on the Library be, and it 
is hereby, authorized to provide for the restoration and completion of 
the historical frieze in the rotunda of the Capitol. For that purpose 
the said joint committee is empowered to select an appropriate design 
for the completion of the frieze and to employ such artists in the work 
of completion and restoration as may demonstrate to the satisfaction 
of said joint committee their ability to perform the work in a proper 
manner. l 

Src. 2. That there is hereby authorized to be appropriated, out of 
apy money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the sum of 
$40,000, or so much thereof as may be necessary, for the purposes of 
this resolution, 


Mr. MONTAGUE. Mr. Speaker, before the vote is taken I 
rise to make a suggestion. I am not opposed to this resolu- 
tion.” but I think the membership of the House should under- 
stand that unless we do something more substantial in the way 
of improving or repairing the supporting walls of the dome 
we will not stop these leaks. It is a question of time when 
we will have to appropriate more money to do this artistic 
work again. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the third reading of the 
Senate joint resolution. ~ 

The Senate joint resolution was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate by Mr. Craven, its Chief Clerk, 
announced that the Senate had passed without amendment 
bills of the following titles: 

H. R. 6095. An act to authorize the Secretary of War to sell 
real property, to wit, a portion of the Fort Revere Reservation 
at Hull, Mass.; and 

II. R. 11701. An act to amend the act entitled “An act to 
regulate steam engineering in the District of Columbia,“ ap- 
proved February 28, 1887. 

The message also announced that the Senate had agreed to 
the amendments of the House of Representatives to bill and 
joint resolution of the following titles: 

S. 1707. An act appropriating money to purchase lands for 
the Clallam Tribe of Indians in the State of Washington, and 
for other purposes; and 

S. J. Res. 124. Joint resolution to provide for the posthumous 
appointment to commissioned grades of certain enlisted men 
and the posthumous promotion of certain commissioned officers. 

The message also announced that the Senate had agreed to 
the report of the committee of conference on the disagreeing 
yotes of the two Houses on the amendments of the House of 
Representatives to the bill (S. 4207) to provide for the regula- 
tion of motor-vehicle traffic in the District of Columbia, in- 
crease the number of judges of the police court, and for other 
purposes. 

The message also announced that the Senate- had passed 
bill of the following title, in which the concurrence of the 
House of Representatives was requested: 

8. 594. An act for the relief of Wynona A. Dixon. 


SENATE BILLS REFERRED 


Under clause 2, Rule XXIV, Senate bills of the following 
titles were taken from the Speaker's table and referred to their 
appropriate committees, as indicated below: 

S. 916. An act to amend the trading with the enemy act; to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

S. 3826. An act to restore to the public domain certain lands 
within the Casa Grande Ruins National Monument, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

S. 4377. An act to permit a compact or agreement between 
the States of Washington, Idaho, Oregon, and Montana respect- 
ing the disposition and apportionment of the waters of the 
Columbia River and its tributaries, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Irrigation and Reclamation. 

S. 4151. An act to provide for aided and directed settlement 
on Government land in irrigation projects; to the Committee 
on Irrigation. 

S. 4161. An act authorizing the transfer of abandoned and 
unused lighthouse reservation lands and buildings to States, 
counties, or municipalities for public park purposes, and 
authorizing the transfer of lighthouse reservation lands and 
buildings in exchange for other real property, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 


S. 4183. An act to amend paragraph (11), section 20, of the 
Interstate commerce act; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

S. 4343. An act authorizing the construction, maintenance, 
and operation of a bridge across the Mississippi River be- 
tween the cities of Prairie du Chien, Wis., and McGregor, 
Iowa; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

S. 872. An act to amend section 1 of the act of Congress of 
March 3, 1921 (41 Stat. L. p. 1249), entitled “An act to 
amend section 3 of the act of Congress of June 28, 1906, en- 
titled ‘An act for the division of the lands and funds of the 
Osage Indians in Oklahoma, and for other purposes’”; to the 
Committee on Indian Affairs, 

S. J. Res. 41. Joint resolution authorizing a joint committee 
of both Houses to investigate the Harriman geographic code 
system, now in use by the War Department, with a view to as- 
certaining the adaptability and application of said system in 
the several executive departments and administrative 
branches of the Government, and to rendering a just com- 
pensation to the owner thereof; to the Committee on Rules. 

S. J. Res. 166. Joint resolution authorizing the establishment 
of a commission to be known as the Sesquicentennial of the 
Independence of the United States, in commemoration of the 
one hundred and fiftieth anniversary of the signing of the 
Declaration of Independence; to the Committee on the Library. 


STATUS OF SWAINS ISLAND 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the joint 
resolution (H. J. Res, 294) extending the sovereignty of the 
United States over Swains Island and making the island a 
part of American Samoa. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present con- 
sideration of the resolution? 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to 
object, this seems to be a pretty important measure, and I think 
We ought to have some explanation of it. 

Mr. MOORES of Indiana. Mr. Speaker, I shall be very glad 
to explain it. This island involves a question of disputed juris- 
diction. It has belonged to an American family named Jen- 
nings for three generations, since 1856. In 1856 Congress 
passed an act taking jurisdiction over all guano islands which 
were owned by American citizens, and this island was listed as 
one of them. The question has been made as to whether it is 
within the jurisdiction, for this reason: It is a guano island. 
There is guano on it, but the rains are so frequent and heavy 
that the guano is washed away. It is an atoll 20 feet in height 
at the highest point. It is a mile and a half long. It is a mile 
wide. It has no anchorage. It belongs to an American named 
Alexander Jennings and it has a population of 70 people. It is 
205 miles north of American Samoa and is naturally ap- 
purtenant to it. It has been listed, as I say, as an-American 
possession. 

Mr, HUDDLESTON. Who claims it? What other power 
claims jurisdiction over it? 

Mr. MOORES of Indiana. England has disclaimed owner- 
ship, pine it has been claimed by some people that England 
owns it. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. 
to it? 

Mr. MOORES of Indiana. No. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. The gentleman stated that there is a 
disputed jurisdiction. What is the dispute’. 

Mr. MOORES of Indiana. The owner of the island is the 
third generation and he has come into its possession by wills. 
There has been a question as to the probate of those wills in 
the consular courts. There are three or four questions. The 
man wants to retain his American rights. There are conten- 
tions which ought to be settled in the consular courts. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Has this matter been submitted to the 
State Department? 

Mr. MOORES of Indiana. The State Department recom- 
mends it earnestly, and the President submits to the committee 
a letter from the Secretary of State setting out the whole his- 
tory of the island, which is in the report. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. And recommending what? 

Mr. MOORES of Indiana. The President recommends that 
we pass this bill so as to settle the question of jurisdiction. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the resolution? 

; Mr. LaGUARIDA.. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to ob- 
ect 

Mr. MOORES of Indiana. I might add that by some over- 
sight in the Printing Office the President's letter was omitted 
from the House report, but it appears in the Senate report. 


No other power makes any claim 
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Mr. HUDDLESTON. ‘And the Secretary of State unquali- 
fiediy recommends the passage of this resolution? i 

Mr. MOORES of Indiana. Yes. : 

‘Mr. LAGUARDIA. ‘The gentleman says that Mr. Jennings, | 
who owns this island, is anxious to have this resolution passed. 
‘The gentleman also said that 70 people inhabit the island. 
Have they been consulted? 

Mr. MOORES of Indiana. ‘Those people are entirely satisfied, 
as I understand. The Navy Department and the consul gen- 
eral sent a naval officer over to the island and he interviewed | 
every person on the island. ‘The only dissatisfied person was a 
woman who said that she was dissatisfied because she could not 
get fish on Saturday. 

Mr, LAGUARDIA. Where does Mr. Jennings live? 

Mr. MOORES of Indiana. On the island. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. The resolution says that there has been 
no government there for 50 years. What sort of government 
do they have? 

Mr. MOORES of Indiana. The Matai Government, which is 
patriarchal. Mr. Jennings was the Matai of the island and 
under the patriarchal system is the chief magistrate. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. And the present owner is of the third 
generation? How did they acquire their American citizenship? 

Mr. MOORES of Indiana. Mr. Jennings is of the third gen- 
eration of Americans. The original Jennings was born in 
New England, and the second one was born in Samoa, and the 
third one on this island. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Have they been expatriated by their 
long residence on foreign territory? Does not the law apply to 
them as well as to others? i 

Mr. MOORES of Indiana. It is not foreign territory. It 
does not belong to.any other nation.. It belongs to us. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order 
that there is no quorum present. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas makes the 
point of order that there is no quorum present. Will the gen- 
tleman withhold that for a moment while the Chair makes a 
statement? f 

Mr. BLANTON. Certainly. ; 

The SPEAKER. The Chair suggests for the information of 
Members that the purpose of the Chair was to go on with the 
Consent Calendar before recognizing anyone for suspensions, 
and try ‘to finish the Consent Calendar. If the Chair feels 
there is evidence of filibuster, he thinks he should immediately 
go to suspensions. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I have a very good reason for 
making the point of order. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair makes no suggestion about that. 
‘The Chair will count. [After counting.] It is evident that 
there is no quorum present. 

Mr. BEGG. Mr. Speaker, I move a call of the House. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The doors were closed, and the Sergeant at Arms was directed 
to bring in absent Members, and the Clerk ‘to call the roll, 

The Clerk called the roll, and the following Members failed 
to answer to their names: 


[Roll No. P1] 
Abernethy Favrot McDuffie Schall 
Anthony Fulbright McFadden r 
‘Barbour Garner, Tex. Sinclair 
Berger Geran McXuity Snyder 
Bixler Glatfelter McSweeney Spea 
Brand, Ohio Griffin Major, III. Sproul, III. 
Britten Guyer Mead Sproul, Kans, 
Browne, N. I. Hardy Miller, III. Stalker 
Bulwinkle Hastings Moore, III Sullivan 
Batler Johnson, W. Va. Morin Swoope 
Carter Jost Nelson, Wis. Taylor, Colo. 
Clark, Fla. Kendall O'Brien Vare 
Connolly, Pa. Kent O'Sullivan Voigt 
Corning indred Peavey Ward, N.C, 
Curry Kunz eery Wefald 
Davis. Minn. Lau Perkins Weller 
Dempsey Lankford Perlman Welsh 
Dickinson, Iowa Larson, Minn Porter Wertz 
Dickstein ro Prall Wolff 
Dominick Lea, Calif. Rogers, Mass. eod 
Doyle Lilly Rogers, N. H Wurzbach 
Ea gun Logan Rosenbloom Yates 
Edmonds y Salmon 
Fairfiel Lyen Sanders, Ind, 


The SPEAKER, Three hundred and thirty-seven Members 
have answered to their names. A quorum is present. 

Mr. BEGG. Mr. Speaker, I move to dispense with further 
proceedings under the call. ; 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Doorkeeper will open the doors. 


UNVEILING OF BUSTS OF HON, CHAMP CLARK AND HON, JAMES R. 
MANN 


Mr. LUCE. Mr. Speaker, acting under direction of the 
House, the Committee on the Library has caused to be secured 
and to be placed in one of the corridors of the Capitol busts 
of former Speaker Champ Clark and of former Representative 
James R. Mann. I ask unanimous consent that the remarks 
made upon the occasion of the unveiling of those busts may be 
inserted in the Rxconb. [Applause.] 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Massachusetts? [After a pause.] The Chair 
hears none. 

Mr. LUCE. Mr. Speaker, under the leave granted me to ex- 
tend my remarks I insert the proceedings of exercises at the 
unveiling of the busts of the late Hon. Champ Clark and the 
late Hon. James R. Mann, as follows: 


PROCEEDINGS OF EXERCISPS AT THE UNVEILING OF THE BUSTS OF THE 
Lara HON. James R. MANN AND THE Lars Hon, CHAMP CLARK 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Saturday, February 28, 1925. 
The following proceedings were held in the corridor of the Capitol 
at the entrance to Statuary Hall at 11 o'clock a. m., Hon. ROBERT 
Luce, of Massachusetts, chairman of the Committee on the Library, 
House of Representatives, presiding. 
Mr. Luce. The following resolution was adopted by the House 
March 1, 1923: 
House Resolution 568 
iy THE House or Rergesenra tives, 
N March 1, 1928. 
Mr. Mabonx submitted the following resolution; which was agreed to: 
Resolved, That the sum of $4,000 is authorized to be paid from the 
contingent fund of the House for the procurement of a marble bust of 
Champ Clark, late a Representative from the State of Missouri, and a 
marble bust of James R. Mann, late a Representative from the State of 
Tilinois, The expenditure of the sum herein authorized shall be made 
under the direction of the ‘Committee on the Library. 
In accordance with that resolution, the Committee on the Library 
has secured the busts, which have been placed in position, and which 


‘| we will unveil with simple ceremonies, 


I will ask Miss Major to unveil the bust of Champ Clark. 

(The bust of the late Hon. Champ Clark was thereupon unveiled by 
Miss Sarah L. Major, a daughter of Hon. Saur C. MAJOR, a Repre- 
sentative ‘in Congress from the State of Missouri.) 

Mr. ‘Luce. Iwill ask Representative Mappzn, the dean of the Illinois 
delegation, to unveil the bust of Mr. Mann, è 

(The bust of the late Hon. James R. Mann was thereupon unveiled 
by Hon. Martin B. Mappren, a Representative in Congress from the 
State of Illinois.) 

Mr. Luce. Mr. Mappgn will say a few words in memory of Mr. Clark 
and Mr. Mann and in recognition of the unveiling of the busts. 


ADDEESS OF HON, MARTIN B. MADDEN, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS 
FROM THE STATE OF ILLINOIS 


Mr. -Mappey. It is my very great privilege to have served in the 
House of Representatives with both Mr. Clark and Mr. Mann, As 
presiding officer of the House, no man ever presided with greater dig- 
nity or fairness ar ability than did Champ Clark, the distinguished 
citizen from Missouri. 

Champ Clark and James R. Mann were bosom friends; Clark a great 
Democrat, Maun a great Republican; Clark as Speaker of the House, 
Mann as leader of his party on the floor. Constant clashes as to par- 
liamentary procedure arose, and always Mr. Mann was ready to meet 
the situation whatever it turned out to be; Mr. Clark always, with his 
judicial fairness, decided the question impartially. 

No two men of greater genius ever served the American people in 
the Congress of the United States than these two men. Altogether dif- 
ferent, these men were the closest friends that I have ever known, 
Mann always ready to push forward the interests of his party; Clark 
always ready to protect the interests of his, But whatever the occa- 
sion or whatever the controversy, they never quarreled. All other 
people might quarrel, but these two men always remained friends. 

It was one of the greatest privileges of my service, after the death 
of these two men, to be the instrumentality through which ‘their mem- 
ory was to be preserved in these halls by the erection of the busts 
which we are here to dedicate to-day. These are the two first men 
who ever served in the House of Representatives who have had such a 
tribute paid to their service; and these two men deserved that tribute 
as no other two men that I ever knew deserved it. 

It is a great privilege to meet here with Missouri and with Illinois 
to pay tribute to the favorite sons from these two great States. We 
can add nothing to the work they did or to the record they made. No 
man can take away the glory of the record of service of either of these 
men. They were untiring in their efforts for the advancement of the 
interests of America and its people. Both were great ‘humanitarians. 
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They believed in the promotion of the legislation which might amelio- 
rate conditions for the people everywhere. Mann was a distinctly 
human institution. So was Mr. Clark. Their lifework was unselfishly 
devoted to the cause of the people. They had no personal object in the 
service they were rendering in the Congress of the United States, 
Their object was solely to promote the people’s good and to advance 
the cause of civilization in its best sense. They left a record of 
achievement and service which we can all afford to emulate, and those 
of the dear ones of their families who are left behind may well feel 
proud of the record these men made, for I believe that no two men 
ever served with greater distinction in the halls of the House of Rep- 
resentatives than Champ Clark and Jim Mann. [Applause.] 

Mr. Luce. Representative CANNON, of Missouri, represents the dis- 
trict formerly represented by Speaker Clark, I will now ask him to 


Speak. 
ADDRESS OF HON. CLARENCE CANNON, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS 
FROM THE STATE OF MISSOURI 


Mr. Cannon. Mr. Chairman, the history of a nation is written in the 
biography of its great men, The richest heritage of a people lies not 
in the wealth of its material resources or in the vastness of its terri- 
torial domain, but in the treasured memories of patriarchs who have 
indited its codes, established its institutions, and molded its highest 
ideals of citizenship. And any people which does not remember its 
great men and commemorate their virtues and their deeds will not 
long produce men deserving of remembrance, or deeds and virtues 
worthy of commemoration. 

Beyond this portal in our national hall of remembrance, the 
vaulted arches of which echoed the eloquence of Webster, the logic of 
Clay, and the measured conciliations of Calhoun, we have placed in 
grateful appreciation our memorials to those immortals whose high 
qualities of mind and soul contributed to the establishment and per- 
petuity of our Government and to the welfare and happiness and 
progress and prosperity of our country and our kind, Sculptured in 
enduring marble or wrought in deathless bronze they stand, as the 
centuries come and go, to each succeeding generation a never-failing 
remainder of a glorious past, an ever-impelling incentive to nobler 
national aspirations. 

But from the very terms of its inception, placing the privilege of 
designation in the States and limiting the quota of each State to two. 
it inevitably follows that this stately hall of fame belongs not to the 
Nation but to the States; that it is a pantheon of the States rather 
than of the Republic. 

For example, the State of Virginia hag fitly chosen from her inex- 
haustible galaxy of noble sons to represent her in this American Val- 
halla the names of Washington and Lee, passing by, necessarily the 
name of Thomas Jefferson, the most profound thinker of all American 
statesmen, living or dead, t 

Notable also by their absence from this historic chamber are: John 
Hancock, of Massachusetts, who “wrote his name where all nations 
might behold it and where all time should not efface it”; Alexander 
Hamilton and Chief Justice Marshall, who, probably next to Jefferson, 
left their impress on the Federal Constitution; Benjamin Franklin; 
Washington alone excepted, the noblest patriot of the Revolution; 
John Oglethorpe, patron saint of Georgia; Andrew Jackson, impla- 
cable and imperious foe of secession and centralized financial autoc- 
racy, who were he President to-day would unquestionably veto any 
measure authorizing branch banking if it ever réached the White 
House; John Quincy Adams, the only ex-President to sit in Congress, 
who died in his chair within that very Hall; the joint preservers of 
the Union, Lincoin and Grant; our American literati, Emerson, Lowell, 
Longfellow, Whittier, Hawthorn, Cooper, and Clements; and, coming 
down to our own day and time, Theodore Roosevelt, Woodrow Wilson, 
and a long line of eminent Americans, loved and revered by the Nation, 
but under the terms of its authorization forever excluded from the 
sacred precincts of Statuary Hall. 8 

But for him who looks down upon us here, so maryelously de- 
lineated, In marble stainless as the life he lived, there has been re- 
served a rarer distinction. The two pedestals allotted to his State 
were filled by the General Assembly of Missouri almost a genera- 
tion ago in the selection of Thomas H. Benton and Francis P. Blair, 
and there no longer remains in Statuary Hall room for any more Mis- 
sourians, however superlative their greatness. And so this surpassing 
tribute to the great Speaker of the House, the first bust of any of 
that stately procession of men who have presided over the House, 
from Muhlenberg down to LONGWORTH, to find a place in the National 
Capitol, comes not as a gift from the great State of Missouri, which 
so loved him and so delighted to honor him, but he and his distin- 
guished colleague here are from a constituency vaster than that of 
any single State. They are here as the representatives of the Nation. 
Their statues are here as a gift of the American people at large. 

How infinitely appropriate it is that these two should stand here 
thus in mutual companionship! In yonder Chamber they served to- 
gether for more than a quarter of a century, in a friendship which 
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deserves to rank with that of Damon and Pythias, with that of Jona- 
than and David. I remember hearing Speaker Clark say on one occa- 
sion, in referring to Mr. Mann, that he knew more about the procedure 
of the House and was better fitted to serve there than any other man 
who ever sat in the American Congress. And upon another occasion 
Mr. Mann said, “ Champ Clark is worthy in character, in ability, and 
in lofty soul to fill with honor and distinction any position in this 
Government or in any other Government on earth.” 

Let us believe that standing here, within view of the scene of their 
labors and their triumphs, living over again together the scenes of 
other days, they still commune in spirit as in effigy. 

This bust of Speaker Clark is a tribute not only to his greatness 
and his service to the Government, but it is a testimonial of the high 
regard in which he was held by the House and of that deep affection 
which he felt for the House and his colleagues in return. More than 
once he could have been governor of his State. He might have been 
president of the great Missouri University. Twice he refused a seat 
in the United States Senate. He declined the Vice Presidency of the 
United States, when nomination and election were assured, preferring 
upon each memorable occasion the fellowship and service of the House, 
for which he was so eminently fitted. 

His attitude is aptly expressed by a statement made in 1912, par- 
ticularly pertinent to-day in view of recent legislation affecting the 
salaries of the Members of Congress. He said: “If the salary of a 
Congressman was decreased to $5,000, I would still desire to remain 
here; if it was lowered to $3,500, 1 would still wish to be a Member 
of this House; and if it was reduced to nothing, I would stay here 
and serve, with the approval of my constituents, as long as I could 
honorably support my family.” 

He was peculiarly fitted for the arena of the House. A brilliant 
orator, a versatile and aggressive debater, he wielded the mace of 
Richard Cœur de Lion rather than the scimitar of Saladin, and like 
Richard was ever in the van where the press of battle was heaviest. 
As sincere and zealous as he was courageous and forceful, there was 
about him the glamor and romance of the glant crusader whom he 80 
strikingly resembled in bulk and might of frame and intrepidity of 
spirit. 

He was one of the best read men in Congress and was one of its 
most scholarly students of English literature, He knew the Bible 
as few laymen know it and quoted Holy Writ perhaps more frequently 
and more accurately than any contemporary in public life. From the 
treasuries of his own mind he could doubtless have vindicated his oft 
quoted statement: 

“It is safe to say that if every Bible now printed in all the lan- 
guages spoken by the children of men was suddenly burned by the 
public hangman, it might be completely reproduced from the literature 
and memory of the world.” 

So comprehensive was his knowledge of American history and poll- 
tics that it was jocularly written of him by one of the noted journalists 
of his time that if he were bound in buckram he could be sold broadcast 
as a supplement to any good encyclopaedia of American history, and his 
“ Quarter Century of American Politics” is a mine of invaluable his- 
toric data as well as one of the most readable works ever bequeathed 
to posterity, 


His career and his service in the House may be epitomized in the 
words of Conkling, describing Grant, which Speaker Clark himself so 
often quoted: 


“His fame was born not alone of things written and said, but 
of the arduous greatness òf things done.” 

When Champ Clark succeeded to the minority leadership of the House 
in 1908, the situation of his party was desperate in the extreme. The 
crushing defeat of 1904 had left only one Democratic governor out- 
side the solid South. His party did not control a single branch of a 
single legislature north of the Mason and Dixon line, and a scant two 
dozen Democratie Congressmen were returned to the House of Repre- 
sentatives from Northern and Western States following that disastrous 
eampaign. To further complicate the difficulties of the situation, the 
Democratic Party in the House was torn and rent by internal schism 
and dissension. For 16 years the Democratic minority had never voted 
as a unit upon a single dominant question. 

Confronted by this all but hopeless situation Champ Clark rallied 
the shattered fragments of his party, placated the recalcitrants, fused 
hope into the discouraged, and disciplined his forces into a fighting 
minority which, in the spectacular battles of the Sixty-first Congress, 
overthrew the autocracy of the Speaker, broke the Iron ring that con- 
trolled the House, liberalized the rules, defeated the intrenched forces 
that had controlled legislation for more than a decade, and made pos- 
sible the sweeping victories which gave his party a majority in the 
Sixty-stcond Congress in 1910, and complete control of every branch of 
the Government in 1912. 

Of course, it was inevitable that be should succeed to the Speaker- 
ship. He is the first and only Speaker in the history of the House of 
Representatives to come to the Speakership for the first time with the 
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unanimous indorsement of his party, and on that account we are 
perbaps prone to minimize the greatness of that achievement. Under 
our form of Government the Speakership of the House of Representa- 
tives is second in importance and power only to the Presidency itself, 
and it is correspondingly difficult of attainment and of administration. 
There are 435 Members of the House of Representatives. They come 
from every section of the country and from every walk and station 
in life. There are among them many unusual men—men who have 
attained their seats In Congress in the face of fiercest competition 
and frequently by the most desperate fighting. They are the strong 
men of their generation, 

It is this body of veteran and experienced statesmen which selects 
the Speaker of the House, In that selection only ability counts. By 
long trial they know a man for what he is, and he must be a superman 
indeed who can attain to that eminence in so large and representative 
a body of brilliant and able men. 

For eight years Champ Clark looked down from that dizzy height. 
Not merely that, but for two years before and for two years afterwards 
he was minority leader. He was for 12 consecutive years the leader 
of his party in Congress—a record never before equaled by any leader 
of any party since the founding of the Republie, a record which in 
all probability will not be again equaled in the next two hundred years. 

I wish there were time to speak of the presidential campaign— 
how at Baltimore for 29 ballots he led the field, and for 9 ballots he 
polled d clear majority of the entire membership of the convention, 
coming (loser to the Presidency of the United States, the greatest 
office ever conceived by the brain of man, than any other American 
who ever aspired to that high place without attaining it. 

How accurate an estimate he was able to make of his own powers 
and destiny is illustrated by an episode which possibly has not been 
told before. When the news was brought to him late in the afternoon 
of that eventful day, as he sat in his office in the Capitol, that for 
the first time he had received a majority of the votes of the delegates 
to the convention, when his ultimate nomination seemed then merely 
a matter of formal routine, he leaned back in his chair and said, “I 
have always thought I would be President.” 

But fate weighted the balances, and on the forty-sixth ballot the 
Missouri delegation, standing like the last regiment at Waterloo, over- 
whelmed, but unconquered and unconquerable, rose in a body and with 
tear-dimmed eyes for the last time cast “ 86 votes for Champ Clark.” 

There have been carriers of calumny who have said that in that hour 
of trial Champ Clark wavered in the breach, Permit me, here and now, 
out of my intimate association with him at the time, to correct any 
such erroneous impression, He promptly telegraphed to his victorious 
antagonist at Seagirt, “I congratulate you upon your well-earned vic- 
tory. I will do all that I can to help elect you.” And handicapped as 
he was by the ravages of the fatal disease already beginning to 
sap his vitality, he took his place in the ranks, threw himself into the 
battle, and fought as valiantly and as ably as if he had never himself 
aspired to the Presidency. 

He will always remain one of the great figures in the formative 
period of American history. His career begun back in that early day 
when Jefferson, Hamilton, and the founders of the Constitution still 
lingered in the minds of men as comrades who had wrought among 
them in the flesh. They were as real to him as the associates of his 
daily life, and the young Republic was to him, as it had been to them, 
a child of heart and brain to be nurtured and cherished—an experiment 
in which was to be realized the fondest hopes of humanity; and through 
the more than 60 cycles of his conscious years he watched its growth 
and progress with all the care and solicitude of a father for a child. 

He was essentially a party man. He believed with all his heart in 
the cardinal principles of democracy, and through life he served them 
with unswerving devotion. But as I followed him through the daily 
routine of his life I came to realize, as every man who really knew him 
came to realize, that above party and partisanship he loved bis coun- 
try; that he was a patriot in the truest sense of the word; and in 
those trying and crucial days when his hand was upon the helm, when 
he was in fact, as he was in name, the leader of his party in Congress, 
the interests of the country, the welfare of the people, were his first 
thought always. No partisan consideration, no plea of expediency, was 
ever permitted to obscure his conception of his country’s good; and if 
dreams can come to him to-day as he sleeps serenely on the quiet hill- 
side, there will be no dream so sweet as that oft-invisioned future to 
which he looked with such implicit faith, in which America the Blessed 
shall yet achieve the fullness of her mission and her glory, 

His career is the glory of American democracy. From humblest 
origin, from direst poverty. and obscurity, he arose to world-wide 
eminence. 

In other lands or under other governments, fettered by precedent 
and privilege, bound by caste and tradition, he might have remained 
forever in the lowly estate to which he had been born, his genius 
circumscribed, his talents unutilized, and his loyal soul compressed 
within the narrow confines of provincial opportunities, But under 
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the fostering favor of freedom his outstretched fingers touched the 
greatest offices under the Republic and attained the noblest service 
te which man may aspire. 

What he accomplished our children may hope to accomplish, What he 
achieved the humblest boy who walks the meanest street of the 
smallest hamlet in the remotest corner of the land may under our 
free American institutions, aspire to achieve. 

It was his pride, often voiced from public platform and from the 
Speaker’s rostrum, that within the brief span of his life the example 
of the American Government had destroyed despotisms and established 
republics in every quarter of the globe, With every other American 
citizen he helped to make the blessings of liberty and democracy the 
common and universal birthright of all mankind. . 

And so, as we gather here to-day before this gift of the Nation, 
authorized by the American Congress, we come to do him honor not 
merely as an illustrious son of a sovereign State or as a laureled 
citizen of this Republic, but we rear here to-day a shrine to which may 
repair through all the days to come lovers of liberty and disciples of 
democracy of every clime and kindred and tongue, a shrine sanctified 
by service, dedicated by duty, and Illuminated by a shining fame that 
fadeth not away. [Applause.] 

Mr. Luen. I will ask Judge DICKINSON of Missouri to speak in behalf 
of the Missouri delegation. 


ADDRESS OF HON, CLEMENT C. DICKINSON, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS 
FROM THE STATE OF MISSOURI 


Mr. Dickinson. Mr. Chairman, a pleasant duty has been assigned 
me, and I ask all here to behold the face and form of James R. Mann, 
a distinguished and masterful American citizen; born in 1856; elected 
to the Fifty-fifth and each succeeding Congress, including the Sixty- 
seventh, during which term his legislative and earthly career ended, 
after a conspicuous record of nearly 24 years. 

His history is revealed in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, and is kept 
fresh in the memory of his friends and countrymen. He made and left 
in yonder Hall of Representatives a great record as a legislator, nnsur- 
passed in ability and accomplishment. 

Ile was a student of untiring and amazing industry, and with an 
analytical mind he mastered the details of all pending measures. 

Abounding in knowledge of legislation and the rules of procedure, 
he became a recognized and powerful leader. His fearless courage, bis 
unquestioned honesty, his great experience and remarkable skill in- 
spired with confidence those who relied on his judgment and gladly 
followed his matchless leadership. 

He was well believed to be the best equipped of all his associates, 
No abler Member, no more useful legislator, He ripened into a states- 
man of high order. He left an enduring impress upon Congress and bis 
country's history. 

Hie was a loyal partisan, a patriotic citizen, a bold advocate of the 
right. To him a public office was a public trust. His deeds live in the 
memory of all who served with him. 

It was my privilege for years to note his service—not as an inti- 
mate associate, but as an admiring colleague who watched his match- 
Jess course, He was an intimate friend of that great Missourian, 
Champ Clark. They served for 20 years together, and led their respec- 
tive parties in generous rivalry in many noted contests. 

‘Tis more than fitting that enduring marble busts of these two great 
historic legislators and statesmen should face each other across this 
hallway, bound together as they were by so many ties of cordial friend- 
ship. This way leads from the House of Representatives to Statuary 
Hall, and thousands passing between can look and see and admire and 
recall the notable service of these two great characters, who added 
luster and fame to the history of our great Republic, Their place in 
history is fixed by their service, not by words of praise or marble 
form. They acted well their part in the great drama of life, and have 
gone to their reward, wherg their spirits dwell together in eternal life. 
Applause. 

Mr. Luce. I will next ask Representative Morton D. HULL, of Mi- 
nois, the successor of Representative Mann, to address you, 

REMARKS BY HON. MORTON b. HULL, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS 
FROM Tun SECOND DISTRICT OF ILLINOIS 


Mr. Hein. Mr. Chairman, friends, and fellow Members of the House 
of Representatives, daily we see passing through this corridor groups 
of people from all parts of our country, seeking to see as much as 
possible of the vast human machine, which we call the Government 
of the United States, and to view the stately buildings that house 
its various activities, 

If we were to look down the long corridor of the years to come 
we should see this constant procession of visitors to this Capitol 
Building. Our imagination is stirred at the thought of this unend- 
ing pilgrimage brought here by reverence for our institutions, by an 
interest in the visible reminders of our Government and the monu- 
ments erected here, and, perhaps, a concern about some pending 
legislation of consuming human interest, 
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To have served for more than a quarter of a century in the House 
of Representatives so as to have been entitled to have one’s memory 
perpetuated for all time in enduring marble in this spot, is one of 
the great honors in a political career, and this honor is accorded to 
the former Representative from the second district of Illinois, the 
late James R. Mann, without question by anyone, i 

It is, of course, fitting that tributes to his great personal quali- 
ties of heart and mind, to his parliamentary skill, and to the in- 
fluence which he exercised here should be made by those who served 
with him rather than by me. 

It is my privilege, however, to remind you that this Government 
of ours is a structure not builded of brick and stone by hnman hands, 
but wrought out of the brain and purpose of man into enduring laws 
nd institutions through the travail of tedious debate in our legisla- 
uve halls, 

These laws and institutions are the memoriais of those who made 
them; their enduring monuments, invisible though they may be. 

It is fitting, then, that here in this corridor, visited by pilgrims, 
and to be visited for all time, not far from the great hall of the 
House of Representatives, in which he served so long, there should 
be placed this visible tribute to his memory. This tribute we pay 
to him and to his colleague with grateful hearts. [Applause.] 

Mr. Lyck. This concludes the exercises. 


STATUS OF SWAINS ISLAND 


Mr. WAINWRIGHT, Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to return—— 

The SPEAKER. That is not possible. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA, Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentieman will state it. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. What is the status of Calendar No. 794 
at this time? 

The SPEAKER. Objection was made. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I made the objection. From information 
I have just received, while I do not approve of this summary 
method of extending jurisdiction over any island, no matter 
how small, there seems to be good reasons for passing the bill 
at this time, and I therefore withdraw the objection. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will again report the resolution 
by title. r 

‘The Clerk read as follows: 


House joint resolution (H. J. nes. 294) extending the sovereignty of 
the United States over Swains Island and making the island a part of 
American Samoa. 


The SPEAKER. 
Chair hears none. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Resolved, ete., That the sovereignty of the United States over Ameri- 
can Samoa is hereby extended over Swaing Island, which is made a 
part of American Samoa and placed under the jurisdiction of the ad- 
ministrative and judicial authorities. of the government established 
therein by the United States. 


The joint resolution was ordered to be engrossed and read 
the third time, was read the third time, and passed. 


AMENDING ACT TO ENABLE PEOPLE OF NEW MEXICO TO FORM A 
STATE GOVERNMENT 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill (S. 
1660) to amend an act entitled “An act to enable the people of 
New Mexico to form a constitution and State government and 
be admitted into the Union on an equal footing with the original 
States,” 

The Clerk read the title of the bill, 

The SPEAKER, Is there objectioné 

Mr. BEGG. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

Mr. MORROW. Mr. Speaker, I request the gentleman to 
withhold his objection for a moment until I can explain the bill. 

Mr. BEGG. Mr. Speaker, I will be courteous and do that if 
it is the wish of the House, but I expect to object. 

The SPEAKER. If the gentleman says he is going to object 
it is hardly worth while. The Clerk will report the next bill. 


EXCHANGE OF LANDS IN. NEW MEXICO WITHIN MORA GRANT 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(S. 3883) providing for the acquirement by the United States 
of privately owned lands in San Miguel, Mora, and Taos 
Counties, N, Mex., within the Mora Grant, and adjoining one 
or more national forests, by exchanging therefor timber, within 
the exterior boundaries of any national forest situated within 
the State of New Mexico or the State of Arizona, 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. BEGG. Mr. Speaker, I object. 


Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 


FOREST EXPERIMENT STATIONS IN CALIFORNIA 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(S. 4156) to authorize the establishment and maintenance of 
forest experiment station in California and the surrounding 

tates, : 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That in order to determine and demonstrate the 
best methods for the conservative Management for forest and forest 
lands and the protection of timber and other forest products, the 
Secretary of Agriculture is authorized and directed (1) to establish 
and maintain, in cooperation with the State of California and 
with the surrounding States, a forest experiment station at such 
Place or places as he may determine to be most suitable, and (2) 
to conduct, independently or in cooperation with other branches of 
the Federal Government, the States, universities, colleges, county, and 
municipal agencies, business organizations, and individuals, such silvi- 
cultural, dendrological, forest fire, economic, and other experiments and 
investigations as may be necessary. 

Src. 2. There is hereby authorized to be appropriated, out of any 
money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the sum of $50,000, 
or so much thereof as may be necessary, to carry out the purpose of 
this act, including the erection of bulldings and payment of other 
necessary expenses, such sum to be immediately available and to 
remain available for expenditure during the fiscal year ending June 
80, 1926. 


The bill was ordered to be read the third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 


PROTECTION OF FOREST LANDS, ETC, 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(S. 4224) to amend section 2 of the act of June 7, 1924 (Public, 
270), entitled “An act to provide for the protection of forest 
lands, for the reforestation of denuded areas, for the extension 
of national forests, and for other purposes,” in order to prg- 
mote the continnous production of timber on lands chiefly 
snitahie therefor. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPHAKER. Is there objection. 
Chair hears none. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Re it enacted, ete., That the third sentence of section 2 of the act 
entitled “An act to provide for the protection of forest lands, for the 
reforestation of denuded areas, for the extension of national forests, 
and for other purposes,” in order to promote the continuous produc- 
tion of timber on lands chiefly suitable therefor, approyed June 7, 
1924 (Publie. 270), is amended by adding after the words “ forest 
producing lands” the following: “or watersheds from which water 
is secured for domestic use or irrigation,” so that section 2 as amended 
will read as follows: 

“Sec. 2. It the Secretary of Agriculture shall find that the system 
and practice of forest fire prevention and Suppression provided by any 
State substantially promotes the objects deseribed in the foregoing 
section, he is hereby authorized and directed, under such conditions 
as he may determine to be fair and equitable In each State, to cooper- 
ate with appropriate officials of each State, and through them with 
private and other agencies therein, in the protection of timbered and 
forest-producing lands from fire. In no ease other than for prelimi- 
nary investigations shall the amount expended by the Federal Gorern- 
ment in any State during any fiscal year under this section exceed 
the amount expended by the State for the same purpose during the 
same fiscal year, including the expenditures of forest owners or oper- 
tors which are required by State law or which are made in pursuance 
of the forest protection system of the State under State supervision 
and for which in all eases the State renders satisfactory accounting. 
In the cooperation extended to the several States dne consideration 
shall be given to the protection of watersheds of navigable streams, 
but such cooperation may, in the discretion of the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, be extended to any timbered or forest-producing lands, or 
watersheds from which water is secured for domestic use or irrigation, 
within the cooperating States,” 

The bill wos ordered to be read the third time, was read 
the third time, and passed. 

AMENDMENT TO CLASSIFICATION ACT QF 1923 RELATIVE TO 
PROMOTIONS 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill (H. 
R. 12334) to amend the act entitled “An act to provide for the 


[After a pause.] The 


classification of civilian positions within the District of Colum- 
bia and in the field services,” approved March 4, 1923, and the 
act amendatory thereof and supplementary thereto. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
in order to ask a question. Is this Senate bill the proposal 
that is made by the chairman of the Committee on Appropria- 
tions? 

Mr. BEGG. It is the same proposition. 

Mr. BLANTON. It is not changed in any way from the 
Madden proposition? 

Mr. BEGG. I think not, but I would not want to state it 
as an absolute fact. I think they are identically the same 
thing, At least that is my understanding. 

Mr. BLANTON. If that is so, there is no objection. 

Mr. BEGG. I would not say that is the fact, but that is 
my understanding. 

The SPEAKER. This is a House bill. 
{After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the act entitled “An act to provide for the 
classification of civilian positions within the District of Columbia and 
in the field services,” approved March 4, 1923, and the act amendatory 
thereto and supplementary thereto are hereby amended, as follows: 

By inserting after the first paragraph of section 4 this additional 

paragraph : 
After June 30, 1926, any revised allocation approved by the board 
shall not be effective for pay purposes unless there is available an 
appropriation from which such revised allocation may lawfully be paid 
without incurring a deficiency.” 

By striking out section 7 and inserting in lieu thereof: 

“Sere. 7. Increases in compensation shall be allowed upon the at- 
tainment and maintenance of the appropriate efficiency ratings to 
the next higher rate within the salary range of the grade: Provided, 
That such advances to the next higher rate within the salary range 
of the grade shall not be made, in the case of any employee, more 
frequently than once in any fiscal year in grades 4, 5, and 6 of the 
professional and scientific service, or in grades 11, 12, and 13 or 
the clerical, administrative, and fiscal service, and not more frequently 
than twice in any fiscal year in grades 1, 2, and 3 of the professional 
and scientific service, in grades 1 to 10, inclusive, of the clerical, 
administrative, and fiscal service, in any grade of the subprofessional 
and custodial services, or in grade 5 of the clerical-mechanical service: 
_ Provided further, That in no case shall the compensation of any em- 

ployee be increased unless Congress has appropriated money from which 
the increase may lawfully be paid, nor shall the rate for any employ2e 
be increased beyond the maximum rate for the grade to whigh his 
position is allocated. Nothing contained herein shall be construed to 
prevent the promotion of an employee from one class to a vacant 
position in a higher class at any time in accordance with civil service 
rules, and when so promoted the employee shall receive compensation 
according to the schedule established for the class to which he is pro- 
moted.“ 

By inserting after section 14 a new section: 

“Src. 15. The head of each department each year shall prepare a 
report on the operation of this net in his department covering a yearly 
period ending on the 30th day of September. Such reports shall be 
forwarded to the Bureau of the Budget not later than the 15th day of 
October, They shall be collated and indexed in such bureau and shail 
be transmitted to Congress by the director thereof on the first day 
of each regular session. ‘The reports shall show, by appropriation 
accounts and bureaus and offices, for cach employee whose status was 
changed during such yearly period, the following data: 

en) Changes between grades 

“(1) The name of the employee and the designation of the position; 

“(2) The service, grade, and pay rate befere and after such change; 

“(3) The method of such change, whether by reallocation, transfer, 
or promotion; and 

“(4) The date of such change and the reasons therefor. 

“ib) Changes within grades 

“(1) The name of the employee and the designation of the position; 

“(2) The service, grade, and pay rate on the first day of the yearly 
period (or the date of entry into the department, if subsequent thereto) 
and the Jast day of the yearly period (or the date of departure from 
the department, if prior thereto) ; and 

“(3) Each change in salary rate, the date of such change, the 
efficiency rating of the employee, and the date of such rating. 

„(e) Such further information as the head of the department may 
deem pertinent to the report required by this section.” > 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read the third 
time, was read the third time, and passed. 


ELECTION CONTESTS IN THE SENATE 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(S. 300) to provide for election contests in the Senate of the 
United States. 

The title of the bill was read, 


Is there objection? 


The SPEAKER, Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of this bill? 

Mr, BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I want to ask the gentleman 
from Kansas [Mr. Warre] a question. J reserve the right 
Ko aech: Does the gentleman from Kansas approve of this 

Mr. WHITE of Kansas. I think we ought to pass the bill 
withont amendment. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. JEFFERS. I object. 

Mr. WHITE of Kansas. I hope the gentleman will reserve 
his objection for a moment. Will the gentleman reserve it? 

Mr. JEFFERS. Yes. 

Mr. WHITE of Kansas. This bill, as its title indicétes, 
relates entirely to contested-election cases in the United States 
Senate. There is a statute already on the books regulating 
the procedure in contested-election cases in the House. There 
is no law on the books regulating the procedure in contested- 
election cases in the Senate. The committee considered this 
bill and thought that as a matter of courtesy, it being what 
the Sénate wanted, it should be passed. It does not affect 
the law respecting contests in the House. It does not amend 
it or in any way repeal it or affect it, or any portion of it. I 
hope the gentleman from Alabama will not object. 

Mr. JEFFERS. I object. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Alabama objects. 
The Clerk will report the next bill. 


WOMAN’S BUREAU METROPOLITAN POLICE DEPARTMENT 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 12248) to establish a woman's bureau in the Metro- 
politan police departmeut in the District of Columbia, and for 
other purposes. 

The title of the bill was read. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of this bill? 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. I object. 

The SPEAKER. Objection is heard. The Clerk will report 
the next bill. 

DEPUTY RECORDER OF DEEDS 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(S. 1934) to amend, revise, and reenact section 549 of sub- 
chapter 4 of the Code of the District of Columbia, relating to 
the appointment of deputy recorder of deeds, and fixing the 
compensation therefor. 

The title of the bill was read. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of this bill? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, ete., That the recorder of deeds is authorized to ap- 
point a second deputy recorder, who may do and perform any and all 
acts which the recorder is authorized to do, and all such acts by the 
said second deputy recorder shall have the same legality force and 
effect as if performed by the recorder; the compensation of said second 
deputy recorder to be at the rate of $2,000 per annum, to be paid out 
of the fees and emoluments of the office of the recorder of deeds, And 
with the approval of the Attorney General of the United States, the 
recorder of deeds may from time to time fix the number and compensa- 
tion of all other employees of his office: Provided, That any expendi- 
ture incurred by him in so doing shail not be a charge upon the Public 
Treasury, but shall be paid ont of the fees and emolunrents of said 
office: And provided further, That the employees of said office shall not 
be in excess of the number actually necessary for the proper condact 
of said office of the recorder of deeds: Provided, howerer, That the 
compensation of the first deputy recorder of deeds and that of the 
second deputy recorder of deeds shall not be changed except by act of 
Congress. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask for recognition on thig 
bill for a moment. I ask unanimous consent to speak for three 
minutes out of order. , 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas asks unanimous 
consent to speak for three minutes out of order, Is there ob- 
jection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, the last bill. objected to 
by my friend from Maryland [Mr. Hier], is a bill that I have 
no personal interest in at all, but merely reported it at the 
instance of the Committee on the District of Columbia, the 
committee having voted unanimously to report the bill favor- 
ably for passage. 

That bill is indorsed by the Federated Women’s Clubs of 
the United States. It is indorsed by the Federated Women's 
Clubs of Baltimore, where the gentleman lives. There is not 
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a voice against it. There is already this woman’s bureau in 
the police department now, and it has been there for several 
years. It has been there, however, not by iaw but by suf- 
ferance regulation only. This bill is to give it a legal status, 
to place it beyond politics that might enter into a board of 
commissioners. The gentleman from Maryland [Mr. HILL] 
thinking that it was just a welfare proposition, without know- 
ing anything about it, objected. 

That bunch of 20 women police have done more for young 
girls and young women standing on the brink of ruin in Wash- 
ington than all other organizations in the country combined. 
When a girl runs off from home, influenced by some scoundrel, 
and comes to Washington, these are the women who take 
change of her and get into communication with her father or 
mother and send her home. They have broken up more im- 
moral dance houses in Washington than all other agencies 
put together. ‘They will not interfere with the gentleman from 
Maryland in any way whatever. If a man conducts himself 
properly in Washington, they do not interfere with him. It 
is only when a man wants to violate the law in a dance hall 
and lead a young girl down to ruin where they step in and 
say Stop! You can not go further.“ 

Mr. GILBERT. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. I want first to yield to the gentleman 
from Maryland [Mr. HILE] if he wants to speak. | 
Mr. HILL of Maryland. I am much interested in what 
the gentleman says. He scems to be very much interested in | 
this bill. Í 
Mr. BLANTON. The good women of the country are for 

And when they are for a bill, I am for it also. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
seut to proceed for two minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? $ 

Mr, CHINDBLOM. Reserving the right to object, Mr. 
Speaker, I want to ask what the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
BLANTON] was doing when this bill was called up a moment 
ago? Why did you not make your objection when the bill was 
called up? 

Mr. BLANTON. I am for the bill. 
Maryland stopped it by his objection. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM, You did not say anything in its behalf 
when he objected. 

Mr. BLANTON. I had no opportunity. This splendid lady 
at the head of this bureau is one of the most highly educated, 
refined women in the United States, and she has spent $65,000 
of her own money in this good work building up this bureau 
in Washington. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman is out of order. Is there | 
objection to the request of the gentleman from Maryland [Mr. 
HII? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER, The gentleman from Maryland is recog- 
nized. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. Mr. Speaker aud gentlemen of the 
House, the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Branton] said he 
introduced the bill in which he had no personal interest and 
Was very much surprised that there was objection to the con- 
sideration of that bill under unanimous consent. 

I do not say it is not a good bill, but we are on unanimous 
consent, and yesterday the gentleman from Texas [Mr. BLAN- 
TOX] objected to the consideration of a bill for the appoint- 
ment of an additional judge in Maryland, which was exactly 
as meritorious as this bill and in which I have not the slightest 
personal interest. The courts of Maryland are crowded with 
Federal cases which can not be tried, and the Council of 
Judges and the Attorney General have recommended one more, 
making a total of two Federal judges in Maryland. 

Now, the gentleman from Texas thinks that anything he 
happens to approve should not be objected to on the floor, but 
I will say to the gentleman from Texas that if he will agree 
to an amendment to this bill providing for an additional judge 
in the Federal court in Maryland I will agree to withdraw my 
objection. 

Mr. BLANTON, I will not, because there are now enough 
jūdzes over there to turn bootieggers loose. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. That shows that the gentleman 
knows nothing about judges and that all the gentleman thinks 
about Is bootleggers, and he must know them very well. 
[LLaughter.] 

The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 


RECORDING OF DEEDS OF CHATTELS 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(S. 1935) to amend, revise, and reenact subchapter 3, sections 


it. 


The gentleman from 
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540 and 547, of the Code of Law of the District of Columbia 
relating to the recording of deeds of chattels, 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present consider- 
ation of the bill? ; 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I would like to ask the gentle- 
man from Maryland [Mr. Zoran] whether this is the bill 
that provides an additional recorder of deeds? 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. I will say to the gentleman that that bill 
has already passed. 

Mr. BLANTON. What bill is this? 

Mr, ZIHLMAN. This bill relates to a change in the manner 
of indexing and recording deeds so that they can catch up with 
their work. 

Mr. BLANTON, That is all it does? 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. Les. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, eto.— 

Sec. 546. That no bill of sale, mortgage, or deed of t ust to secure 
a debt of any personal chattels whereof the vendor, mortgagor, or 
donor shall remain in possession shall be valid or effectual to pass the 
title therein, except as between the parties to such instruments and 
as to other persons haying actual notice of it, unless the same be 
executed, acknowledged, and within 10 days from the date of such 
acknowledgment filed in the office of the recorder of deeds and the said 
filing of such instrument therein as aforesaid as to third persons not 
having notice of it as aforesaid shall be operative only from the time 
within the said 10 duys when it is delivered to said recorder. 

And It shall not be necessary for the recorder of deeds to spread 
such instruments upon the records of his office, but the same shall be 
indexed in the manner as deeds to real estate are indexed, and said 
instruments shall be kept on file and shall be open to Inspection by 
the public, and shall bave the same force and legal effect as if they 
were actually recorded in the books of sald offce. For filing and 
indexing such aforesaid instruments the recorder of deeds shall collect 
81 each. > 

Sec. 54T. Conditional sales: No conditional sale of chattels in 
virtue of which the property is delivered to the purchaser, but by the 
terms of which the title is not to pass until the price of said chattels 
is fully paid, where the purchase price exceeds $100, shall be valid as 
against third persons acquiring title to said property from said pur- 
chaser without notice of the terms of said sale, unless the terms of 
said Ale are reduced to writing and signed by the parties thereto and 
acknowledged by the purchaser and filed in the office of the recorder 
of deeds of the District of Columbia, and said writing shall be indexed 
as if the purchaser were a mortgagor and the seller a mortgagee of 
such chattels, and shall be operative as to third persons without actual 
notice of it from the time of being filed. And for filing and indexing 
such an instrument the recorder of deeds shall collect $1. These acts 
shall take effect 30 days after approval, 


The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 


DAM ACROSS THE MISSOURI RIVER 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(S. 2085) to authorize the Broadwater Irrigation District, a 
Montana organization, to construct a dam across the Missouri 
River. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
I want to ask whomever is in charge of this bill what charge 
this makes on the Public Treasury. Mr. Speaker, I ask that 
the bill be passed without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas asks unanimous 
consent that this bill be passed without prejudice. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 


BRIDGE ACROSS THE COLUMBIA RIVER 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(S. 8641) granting the consent of Congress to the State of 
Washington to construct, maintain, and operate a bridge across 
the Columbia River at Vantage Ferry, Wash. 0 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

Mr. WATKINS, Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
I want to ask a question. This is wholly within the State of 
Washington? 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. Les. 
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Mr. WATKINS. Has the bill been amended in conformity 
with the suggestion of the Secretary of War? : 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. It has the approval of the 
Secretary of War. 

Mr. WATKINS. The Secretary of War asked that the bill 
be amended as indicated by him on the bill he returned. Is 
the bill as reported amended to meet with his approval? 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. There has been no contro- 
versy with regard to this bill at all. It has the approval of 
the Secretary of War. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc. That the consent of Congress is hereby granted 
to the State of Washington, or its assigns, to construct, maintain, and 
operate a bridge and approaches thereto across the Columbia River at 
a point suitable to the interests of navigation, at or near Vantage Ferry, 
between Kittitas and Grant Counties, Wash., in accordance with the 
provisions of an act entitled An act to regulate the construction of 
bridges over navigable waters,” approved March 23, 1906, 

Sec, 2. The right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby ex- 
pressly reserved. > 


The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 


BRIDGE ACROSS DETROIT RIVER 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(S. 4225) to extend the times for commencing and completing 
the construction of a bridge across Detroit River within or 
near the city limits of Detroit, Mich. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the times for commencing and completing 


the construction of the bridge authorized by act of Congress approved 
March 4, 1921, to be built by the American Transit Co., its successors 
and assigns, across Detroit River, within or near the city limits of 
Detroit, Wayne County, Mich., are hereby extended one year and five 
years, respectively, from the date of approval hereof. 

Sec, 2. The right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby ex- 
pressly reserved. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed, 


BRIDGE ACROSS THE COLORADO RIVER 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(S. 4289) authorizing the construction of a bridge across the 
Colorado River near Blythe, Calif. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the consent of Congress is hereby granted 
to John Lyle Harrington, or his assigns, to construct, maintain, and 
operate n bridge and approaches thereto across the Colorado River, at 
a point suitable to the interests of navigation, near the city of Blythe, 
Calif., in accordance with the provisions of an act entitled “An act 
to regulate the construction of bridges over navigable waters,” approved 
March 23, 1906. 

Sec. 2. The right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby ex- 
pressly reserved. 


With the following committee amendments: 


Page 1, line 10, insert: 

“Provided, That the location, design, plans, and specifications for said 
bridge shall first be submitted to and approved by the highway depart- 
ments of the States of Arizona and California as being safe and suffi- 
cient from the standpoint of the traffic which will pass thereover. 

“Sec. 2. The States of Arizona and California, or either thereof, or 
any political subdivision or divisions thereof, may jointly or severally, 
at any time after five years from the completion of said bridge, take 
over and acquire the complete ownership thereof at a price to be 
mutually agreed upon by the owner thereof and such State or States 
ot subdivision or divisions thereof, or at a price to be determined by 
condemnation proceedings in accordance with the general laws of the 
State of Arizona or the State of California governing the acquisition 
of private property for public purposes by condemnation, or at a price 
to be fixed by such other method as may be provided by law: Provided, 
That if such bridge shall be acquired by the said States or either 
thereof, or by any political or other subdivision or divisions thereof, 
by condemnation or other legal proceedings in accordance with the 


general laws governing the acquisition of private property for public 
purposes, in determining the measure of damages or compensation to 
be paid for the same there shall not be included any credit or allow- 
ance for good will, going value, or prospective revenues or profits, but 
the same shall be limited to an amount not exceeding the cost of 
constructing such bridge and approaches thereto, including interest 
and other charges incidental to any necessary loans made in con- 
nection with financing such construction, engineering services, neces- 
sary contingent expenses, actual and necessary betterments and im- 
provements, less a reasonable deduction for actual depreciation: Pro- 
vided further, That if such bridge shall be acquired or taken ever by 
the States of Arizona and California, or either of them, or by any 
political subdivision or divisions thereof, in necordance with the pro- 
visions of this act, the same may be operated by such State or States 
or political subdivision or divisions thereof as a toll bridge for a period 
of not to exeeed five years from the date of the acquisition thereof, 
after which time it shall be and remain a free bridge,” 

Page 3, line 15, strike out the numeral 2“ and insert the 
numeral 3.“ 


The committee amendments were agree] to. 
The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 


BRIDGE ACROSS THE WABASH KIVER 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the Dill 
(S. 4307) to authorize the States of Indiana and Illinois in 
the States of Indiana and Illinois to construct a bridge across 
the Wabash River at the city of Mount Carmel, Wabash 
County, III., and connecting Gibson County, Ind. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the State of Illinois and the State of In- 
diana are hereby authorized to construct, maintain, and operate a 
bridge and approaches thereto across the Wabash River from a point 
in the city of Mount Carmel, Wabash County, III., to a point in 
Gibson County, in the State of Indiana, at a point suitable to the in- 
terests of navigation in accordance with the provisions of the act en- 
titled “An act to regulate the construction of bridges over navigable 
waters,” approved March 23, 1906. 

Src. 2. The right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby ex- 
pressly reserved, 


The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 


BRIDGE ACROSS THE ROCK ‘RIVER 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 12405) granting the consent of Congress to the city of 
Rockford, in the county of Winnebago and State of Illinois, to 
construct, maintain, end operate a bridge and approaches 
thereto across Rock River. : 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the consent of Congress is hereby granted 
to the city of Rockford, in the county of Winnebago, in the State of 
Illinois, to construct, maintain, and operate a bridge and approaches 
thereto across the Rock River, at a point suitable to the interests of 
navigation, connecting Peach Street on the west side of the said river in 
the said city of Rockford with Jefferson Street on the east side of 
said Rock River in the said city. of Rockford, in accordance with the 
provisions of the act entitled “An act to regulate the construction of 
bridges over navigable waters,“ approved March 23, 1906. 

Sec. 2. The right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby ex- 
pressly reserved. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 
BRIDGE ACROSS THE SANTEE RIVER 
The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(S. 4209) to authorize the building of a bridge across the 
Santee River in South Carolina. 
The Clerk read the title of the bill. 
The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 
Mr. KENT. Mr. Speaker, I object. 
BRIDGE ACROSS THE CONGAREE RIVER 
The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(S. 4210) to authorize the building of a bridge across the 
Congaree River in South Carolina. 
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The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill. 

Mr. KENT. Mr. Speaker, I object. 


BRIDGE ACROSS THE CATAWBA RIVER 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(S. 4211) to authorize the building of a bridge across the 
Catawba River in South Carolina. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

Mr. KENT. Mr. Speaker, I object. 


BRIDGE ACROSS THE BROAD RIVER 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(S. 4212) to authorize the building of a bridge across the 
Broad River in South Carolina. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

Mr. KENT. Mr. Speaker, I object. 


BRIDGE ACROSS THE SANTEE RIVER 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(S. 4213) to anthorize the building of a bridge across the 
Santee River in South Carolina. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

Mr. KENT. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

Mr. SEARS of Florida. Mr. Speaker, I ask that all the 
bridge bills be passed over, because they are going to be ob- 
jected to. 

The SPEAKER. Does the Chair understand that the gentle- 
mau from Pennsylvania is going to object to all the bridge 
bills? 

Mr. KENT. I am going to stop at the next one. 

Mr. WARD of North Carolna. Mr. Speaker, has the gen- 
tleman objected to No. 816 on the calendar? 

The SPEAKER. No. 

Mr. KENT. I shall object to 815, and then I am going to 
stop. 

BRIDGE ACROSS THE SAVANNAH RIVER 

The next business on the Consent Calendar was the Dill 
(S. 4214) to authorize the building of a bridge across the 
Savannah River between South Carolina and Georgia. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present consider- 
ation of the bill? 

Mr. KENT. Mr. Speaker, I object. 


BRIDGE ACROSS THE CHOWAN RIVER, N. C. 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(S. 4229) granting the consent of Congress to the State H gh- 
way Commission of North Carolina to construct a bridge 
across the Chowan River at or near the city of Edenton, N.C. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present consider- 
ation of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the consent of Congress is hereby granted 
to the State Highway Commission of North Carolina, and their suc- 
cessors and assigns, to construct, maintain, and operate a bridge 
and approaches thereto across the Chowan River at a point suitable 
to the interests of navigation, at of near Edenton. in the county of 
Chowan, in the State of North Carolina, in accordance with the pro- 
visions of the act entitled “An act to regulate the construction of 
bridges over navigable waters,” approved March 23, 1906. 

Sec. 2. That the right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 
expressly reserved. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 
EXCHANGE OF CUSTOM-HOUSE BUILDING AND SITE, DENVER, COLO. 

The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(S. 3721) authorizing the Secretary of the Treasury to ex- 
change the present custom-house building and site located in 
Denver, Colo. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection to the present consider- 
ation of the bill? 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
I would like a little information on this bill. 

Mr. VAILE. We expect, if the Treasury Department de- 
cides to make this exchange, it will save the Government about 


one-half million dollars. The bill simply authorizes the ex- 
change in case the Government sees fit to make it. 

Mr. SABATH. And it has the gentleman’s approval? 

Mr. VAILE. Yes; and the bill was grawn by the Treasury 
Department. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and empowered, in his discretion, to exchange the 
present custombouse building and site, situate in block 98, lots Nos. 1 
to 8, inclusive, fronting northwest 200 feet on Arapahoe Street, and 
northeast 125 feet on Sixteenth Street, Denver, Colo., for a new site 
and a building to be constructed thereon for the use and accommoda- 
tion of the customs service and other Goyernment officials, 

The new site must have the approval of the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, and the title thereto must be satisfactory to the Attorney General 
of the United States. The site shall have approximately the same area 
as the present customhouse site above described; the ground area of 
the building to be constructed shall be approximately 17,000 square feet; 
building to be four stories above the basement, and provision made in 
the construction of the foundation and walls and columns for placing 
three additional stories thereon, if required, in the future. 

The plans and specifications for said building shall be prepared by 
the Supervising Architect of the Treasury Department or by a private 
architect employed by the purchasers of the eustomhouse property, as 
the Secretary of the Treasury may elect; in the latter case the archi- - 
tect and the plans and specifications prepared by him, and in either 
case the completed building, must meet the approval of the Supervising 
Architect of the Treasury, who may detail representatives to supervise 
or inspect the building during construction until final acceptance, 

Authority is hereby given to the Secretary of the Treasury to turn 
the present building and site thereof over to the party or parties offer- 
ing property in exchange therefor upon condition that good and suf- 
ficient security is furnished by said party or parties to insure the 
prompt construction of the building herein contemplated, upon the site 
selected, and its conveyance to the United States of America free and 
clear from any Hen or incumbrance of any kind or character, and that 
in the meantime the customs service and other Government officials now 
occupying quarters In the present building shall be provided, without 
expense to the United States, adequate space for their accommoda- 
tion, either in their present quarters in the customhouse or elsewhere, 
until the new building is completed and ready for occupancy. 

The Government shall be involved in no expense in this transaction, 
except in connection with the drawings and specifications if prepared 
by the Supervising Architect, and in connection with the superintend- 
ence, inspection, and general administration. Nor shall the United 
States be involved in any expense incident to the work in connection 
with the removal of Government property either from the old building 
into quarters provided by the purchasers or to the new building upon 
its completion. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 


RELIEF OF CERTAIN ENLISTED MEN OF THE COAST GUARD 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
12262) for the relief of certain enlisted men of the Coast Guard, 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I reserve the right to object 
while the gentleman explains the Dill. 

Mr. WINSLOW. Mr. Speaker, I will do that briefly and then 
answer any question. This is merely to correct the situation 
in the Comptroller General's office. For many years everything 
that would be accomplished by passing this legislation has been 
the practice. The comptroller's office in some way or other 
dug around and believed they found a reason for not continuing 
to do just what is proposed here. There is no appropriation 
involved. This is simply to legalize what has happened for 
years. 

Mr. BLANTON. How many men does this affect? 

Mr. WINSLOW. Not-many. I can look up the exact num- 
ber but there are only a few involved. 

Mr. BLANTON, The gentleman knows this does get around 
the orders of the Comptroller General? 

Mr. WINSLOW. Not the orders of the Comptroller General 
but his interpretation of an existing predicament. 

Mr. BLANTON. But the Comptroller General has stopped 
this very thing we are attempting to do by this bill? 

Mr. WINSLOW. He has. 

Mr. BLANTON. And we are attempting by this bill to get 
around his authority? 

Mr. WINSLOW. No: it is not getting around anything. 
This is the situation: A man is transferred from the Nayy into 
the Coast Guard, and under their arrangement they have in 
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the past been paying them the regular statutory premium which 
is allowed for a reenlistment. The man gets his money. A 
seaman gets from $34 to $56 pay. In due time afterwards, 
along comes the comptroller and says that the reenlistment 
fees paid the seaman was not right and must be paid back. 
The money has been spent and the seaman has skipped or is 
unable to pay. Then the paymaster of his ship, who has been 
working under a common practice for years, is held a or the 
officials are held up, and all down the line everybody is penal- 
ized for doing a thing which practice has warranted for a a Jong 
time back. 

Mr. BLANTON. May I ask the gentleman one ATAN 

Mr. WINSLOW. Yes, indeed. 

Mr. BLANTON. Is the gentleman from Massachusetts in 
favor of upholding the Comptroller General? 

Mr. WINSLOW. Les; I am in favor of upholding the Comp- 
troller General. 

Mr. BLANTON. Well, I withdraw the objection. That state- 
ment is worth passing the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the aceounting officers of the Government 
are authorized and directed to allow in the settlement of the accounts 
of disbursing officers of the Government all payments of enlistment 
allowances made by them to honorably discharged enlisted men of the 
Navy who enlisted in the Coast Guard within a period of three months 
from the date of discharge from the Navy, between July 1, 1922, and 
January 20, 1925, 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 


ENLARGEMENT OF FEDERAL VETERANS’ HOSPITAL AT MUSKOGEE, OKLA. 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the joint 
resolution (H. J. Res. 364) authorizing the enlargement of the 
Federal Veterans’ Hospital at Muskogee, Okla., by the pur- 
chase of an adjoining city hospital and authorizing the appro- 
priation of $150,000 for that purpose. 

The Clerk read the title of the joint resolution. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the joint resolution? 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to ob- 
ject, can the gentleman give me any information as to whether 
this is a permanent institution or next session will we be asked 
5 sen this institution back to the people we are now buying it 

‘om? 

Mr. HASTINGS. No; it is a permanent institution. The 
Government has already bought the hospital adjoining this 
one. Congress authorized that by an act passed last June. 
This is a municipal hospital which adjoins the Government 
hospital on the north. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. What kind of patients do they care for 
there—tubercular patients? 

Mr. HASTINGS. General: it is very crowded. There are 
400 patients in the main hospital, which has a capacity of 
250. This new hospital has a capacity of 146, and it is greatly 
needed. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. And it is a permanent hospital? 

Mr. HASTINGS. Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. Reserving the right to object, Mr. Speaker, 
I want to ask the gentleman why it is that Director Hines 
does not ask that this bill be passed? 

Mr. HASTINGS. This bill confers the authority, and after 
a full investigation, it authorizes him to coutract and pur- 
chase this municipal hospital. I am sure he must conclude 
that it is the wise thing to do. 

Mr. BLANTON. But does not the gentleman think before we 
spend $150,000 to enlarge a hospital the request should come 
from the director? 

Mr. HASTINGS. It is not really to enlarge the hospital; 
there is a municipal hospital adjoining on the north that can 
be supervised under the same matagement. The architecture 
is the same, and you could not tell but what it is a part of 
the veterans’ hospital recently purchased under the authority 
of Congress. It is greatly needed. It can be bought for less 
than it cost and possession secured now. 

Mr. BLANTON. Well, it being in Muskogee, I can not 
object; but I think somebody ought to. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to substitute the Senate Joint Resolution 189, a similar resolu- 
tion which has been passed by the Senate. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Oklahoma asks unani- 
mous consent to substitute Senate Joint Reselution 189. Is 
there objection? 

There was no objection, 


The Clerk read the Senate joint resolution, as follows: 


“Senate joint resolution (S. J. Res. 189) authorizing the enlargement of 


the Federal Veterans’ Hospital at Muskogee, Okla., by the purchase 
of an adjoining city hospital and authorizing the appropriation of 
$150,000 for that purpose 


Whereas the Veterans' Bureau has lately acquired from the State 
of Oklahoma title to the veterans’ hospital located at Muskogee, 
Okla.; and 

Whereas the city of Muskogee is the owner of a small hospital on a 
lot immediately adjoining that of the national hospital site, similar 
in construction and architecture to that of the Federal hospital and 
fitting into the scheme of the Government to enlarge and improve snid 
hospital and necessary to its enlargement and improvement; and 

Whereas the city of Muskogee, Okla., has graciously offered to sell 
said hospital to the Government for the sum of $150,000, being con- 
siderably less than the cost of its construction, in order and for the 
purpose of carrying out the scheme of the Veterans’ Bureau in con- 
nection with said hospital; and 

Whereas said additional facilities afforded by the said hospital are 
now needed and In the immediate future will be needed in the proper 
care of veterans assigned to said Federal hospital: Now, therefore 
be it 

Resolved, etc., That the purchase of said city hospital by the 
Director of the Veterans’ Bureau at a sum of not exceeding $150,000, 
and the appropriation of $150,000 for that purpose is hereby author- 
ized; the price to be paid ‘therefor to be agreed upon by and between 
said Director of the Veterans’ Bureau and the city of Muskogee. 


Mr. BEGG. Mr. Speaker, I offer an amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Brad: At the end of the paragraph add 
the following proviso: “ Provided, That this money shall be taken out 
of any lump-sum appropriation for hospital purposes.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The bill as amended was ordered to be read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 


WAIVING ONE-HALF OF THE GRAZING FEES FOR THE USE OF THE 
NATIONAL FOREST 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the House 
Joint Resolution 375, authorizing and directing the Secretary of 
Agriculture to waive one-half of the grazing fees for the use 
of the national forests during the calendar year 1925. 

The Clerk read the title to the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. BEGG. Reserving the right to object 

Mr, HUDSPETH. I ask the gentleman not to object; this 
passed the committee unanimously. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as follows: 


Resolved, eto., That upon application therefor the Secretary of Agri- 
culture is authorized and directed, under regulations to be prescribed 
by him, to waive the payment of one-half the grazing fees on permits 
heretofore granted, and to aecept payment of one-half the grazing 
fees in effect on January 1, 1924, on permits hereafter to be granted, 
for the use of the national forests during the enlendar year 1925 or any 
part of such calendar year. 


The Clerk read the following committee amendment: 


Strike out all after the enacting clause and insert the following: 

“That the Secretary of Agriculture is authorized, in his discretion, 
under regulations to be prescribed by him, to waive any part of or all 
requirements in respect of grazing fees for the use of national forests 
in drought-stricken regions during the calendar year 1925 or any part 
of such calendar year.” 


Mr. HUDSPETH. Mr. Speaker, I move to strike out the 
last word. I want to call the attention of the House to the 
fact that while this does not directly affect my district or 
State, because we have no public land, it does affect the live- 
stock industry in many public-land States, and many of my 
cattlemen friends will be benefited if this resolution is passed. 
I notice on February 19 the distinguished and able Senator 
from Arizona [Mr. AsuHurst] called attention to the deplorable 
condition of the livestock industry throughout the Northwest 
and especially in his own State, and asked for the passage of 
a similar resolution, and the ether distinguished Senator from 
Arizona [Mr. CAuxkON ] offered a resolution which was unani- 
mously passed by the Senate relieving the livestock men from 
paying these forest-privilege grazing fees for two years, 
as I recall. While I do not wish to interfere with or jeopardize 
the gentleman’s [Mr. Varne] resolution. I think that amend- 
ment ought to be adopted in view of the deplorable and dis- 
astrous drought that has existed throughout that section of 
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the country for the last two years. That is, remove the 
grazing fees for two years on public domain. z 

Mr. VAILE. If the gentleman will allow me, I wish that 
the bill could be passed as in the Senate. My bill has been 
amended to authorize the Secretary to waive the fees entirely 
in the drought-stricken area. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. For 1925, but the resolution that passed 
the Senate extended the time for 1926, also as I now recall I 
know Senator AsHuust in an able speech advocated this, so 
that your people in Colorado and Arizona and New Mexico, 
many of them my personal friends, will have the advantage 
of it. 

Mr. VAILE. But the Committee on Agriculture in the House 
did not approve of it in that form. 

Mr. HUDSPETH, If the gentleman thinks it will endanger 
his bill, I will not offer the amendment; but it ought to be 
adopted because as every man knows, the cattle situation 
throughout the country is such that 99 per cent, as stated by 
the Senator from Arizona [Mr. AsHurst] and the Senator 
from Colorado, and other western Senators, are in bankruptcy 
or near bankruptcy. This Congress ought to offer every aid 
possible to that great industry to rehabilitate itself. I want to 
say here that men who are not in that drought-stricken 
country like my good friend from Kansas [Mr. WHITE], as 
good a man as ever the Lord wrote an “affidavit face“ upon, 
knows that the cattlemen to-day, almost every one of them, are 
in bankruptcy or on the verge of bankruptcy. I say, gentle- 
men, that we ought to amend this resolution so that the graz- 
ing fees will be removed for a period of two years. If the 
gentleman from Colorado will consent, I will offer that amend- 
ment. 


Mr. VAILE. I have no objection to the amendment; I ap- 
prove of it, 

Mr. HAUGEN. If the gentleman will allow me, the com- 
mittee gave consideration to these various bills and did what 
they thought was the best thing. This bill for the present 
will be sufficient, and then the matter can come before Con- 
gress for further investigation. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. If the gentleman will read the speeches 
made on the other side by the distinguished Senators from 
Arizona and from Colorado, and also Senator Suoor, of Utah, 
i think he will agree with me that one year is not sufficient, 
that it will be very little aid to that great industry out there. 
There has been a terrible drought there for the past two years, 
and to-day they are hauling cottonseed cake costing $50 to 
$60 a ton to feed their cattle, 

Mr. HAUGEN. The average grazing fee for this year is 11 
cents a month, and that is a dollar and thirty-two cents a year. 
The price of corn is about $1.20 a bushel, so that the grazing 
fee for a year is equivalent to about a bushel of corn. 

Mr. HUDSPETII. Mr. Speaker, I hope the gentleman will 
not take up all of my time. I tremble now lest the gentleman 
from Michigan take me off the floor as he is hollering for 
the “regular order.“ I shall offer an amendment striking ont 
in the resolution the words “including 1925-26.” 

The SPEAKER. ‘The Chair is informed that there is a 
Senate bill that ought te be substituted. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that that be done. 

Mr. BEGG. Mr. Speaker, I do not think it is right to 
attempt to amend these bills now. None of these bills is in 
order, and when we grant permission for them to be passed, 
certainly their sponsors should not come in and take ad- 
vantage of the situation and try to amend them, when all we 
can give to the matter is a very hurried investigation. I would 
not have consented to this bill coming up if I knew that it 
was to be amended. 

Mr, HUDSPETH. Then, Mr. Speaker, in view of the state- 
ment of my friend from Ohio [Mr. Brac], who, when I impor- 
tuned him to do so, graciously withdrew his objection to the 
biil, and also at the suggestion of other western Members that 
we can extend this relief at the next December session, if it is 
found necessary—and I say to von now that it will be’ neces- 
sary—I withdraw my amendment and let the bill go through 
as originally drawn; but my personal judgement is the period 
should be extended for two years. [Applause.] 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 


CROW TRIBE OF INDIANS—TO SUBMIT CLAIMS TO COURT OF OLAIMS 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 12129) authorizing the Crow Tribe of Indians of Mon- 
tana to submit claims to the Court of Claims, 


The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present consid- 
eration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That all claims of whatever nature which the 
Crow Tribe of Indians of Montana may have against the United States 
may be submitted to the Court of Clalms for determination of the 
amount, if any, due said tribe of Indians from the United States under 
any treaties, agreements, or laws of Congress, or for the misappropria- 
tion of any of the funds of said Indians, or for the failure of the United 
States to pay said tribe of Indians any moneys or other property due; 
and jurisdiction is hereby conferred on the Court of Claims, with the 
right of either party to appeal to the Supreme Court of the United 
States, to hear and determine, as right and justice may require, and as 
upon a full and falr arbitration, all claims, if any, of said tribe of 
Indians against the United States, and to enter judgment thereon, 

See. 2. If any claim or claims be submitted to sald court, it shall 
settle the rights therein of each and all the parties thereto, notwith- 
standing lapse of time or statutes of limitation, and any payment, 
including gratuities, which may have been made upon any claim so 
submitted shall not be pleaded as an estoppel, but may be pleaded as 
an offset in such suit or action, and the United States shall be allowed 
credit for all sums heretofore paid or expended for the benefit of said 
tribe of Indians, The claim or claims may be presented by petition, 
subject, however, to amendment, sult to be filed within five years after 
the approval of this act; and such actions shall make the petitioner 
party plaintiff and the United States party defendant, and any other 
tribe or band of Indians the court may deem necessary to a final de- 
termination of such suit may be joined therein as the court may order. 
Such petition shall be verified by the attorney or attorneys employed 
by the Crow Trive of Indians of Montana, under contract to be ap- 
proved by the Secretary of the Interior, and shall set forth all the 
facts on which the claims for recovery are based, and said petition 
sall be signed by the attorney or attorneys employed, and no other 
verification shall be necessary. Official letters, papers, documents, and 
public records, or certified coples thereof, may be used in evidence, and 
the departments of the Government shall give the attorney or attorneys 
employed as herein provided access to such treaties, papers, correspond- 
ence, or records as may be needed by such attorney or attorneys. 

Sec. 3. Upon the final determination of such suit or cause of action, 
the Court of Claims shall decree such fee and expenses as it shall find 
reasonable to be paid to the attorney or attorneys employed therein 
by sald tribe of Indians under contract negotiated and approved as 
provided by existing law, but in no case shall the fee decreed by said 
court amount to more than 10 per cent of the amount of the judgment, 
if any, recovered in such cause, and in no event shall such fee amount 
in the aggregate to more than $25,000, and shall be paid out of any 
judgment that may be recovered, and the balance of such judgment 
shall be placed in the United States Treasury to the credit of the In- 
dians entitled thereto, where it shall draw interest at the rate of 4 per 
cent per annum, 


With the following committee amendments: 


Page 2, line 10, after the word “ payment,” insert the words“ in- 
cluding gratuities.” 

Page 2, line 12, strike ont the word “my” and insert, the word 
“may.” 

Page 2, lines 24 and 25, strike out the words “in accordance with 
existing law ” and insert “by the Secretary of the Interior.” 

Page 3, line 19, after the figures “ $25,000," insert “together with 
all necessary and proper expenses incurred in the preparation and 
prosecution of the sult.” 


The amendments were agreed to, and the bill as amended 
was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, was read 
the third time, and passed. 


INDIAN TRIBES OF CALIFORNIA TO SUBMIT CLAIMS TO COURT OF 
CLAIMS 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the Dill 
(H. R. 12123) authorizing any tribe or band of Indians of 
California to submit claims to the Court of Claims. 

The Clerk rend the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to sub- 
stitute for the House bill a similar Senate bill 4301, which 
has passed the Senate. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the Senate bill. 
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The Clerk read the Senate bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That all claims of whatsoever nature which any 
tribe or band of Indians of California may have against the United 
States may be submitted to the Court of Claims for determination of 
the amount, if any, not exceeding $1.25 per acre, due said tribes or 
bands from the United States for lands formerly occupied and claimed 
by them in the said State, which lands are alleged to have been taken 
from them without compensation; and jurisdiction is hereby conferred 
on the Court of Claims, with the right of either party to appeal to 
the Supreme Court of the United States, to hear and determine all 
legal and equitable claims, if any, of said tribes or bands against the 
United States and to enter judgment thereon. 

Sec. 2. If any claim or claims be submitted to said courts, they 
shall settle the rights therein, both legal and equitable, which shall 
be based upon the fair value of any such lands not exceeding $1.25 
per acre at the time the tribes or bands were wrongfully deprived 
thereof, of each and all the parties thereto, notwithstanding lapse of 
time of statutes of limitation, and any payment which may have been 
made upon any claim so submitted shall not be pleaded as an estoppel, 
but may be pleaded by way of offset in such suit and the United 
States shall be allowed credit for all sums heretofore paid or expended 
for the benefit of said tribes or any band thereof. The claim or 
claims of the said tribes or any band thereof shall be presented jointly 
by petition, subject, however, to amendment, suit to be filed within 
two years after the passage of this act; and such action shall make 
the petitioner or petitioners party plaintiff or plaintiffs and the 
United States shall be the party defendant; and any other band or 
bands or tribes of California the court may deem necessary to a final 
determination of such suit may be joined therein as the court may 
thereafter order: Provided, That said court shall settle and deter- 
mine the claims or rights of any such band or tribe as may be joined 
in said suit: Such petition may be verified upon information and 
belief as to the facts therein alleged by the attorney or attorneys 
employed by the aforesaid tribes or bands of Indians of California 
under contract approved by the Commissioner of Indian Affairs and 
the Secretary of the Interior under existing law, and shall set forth 
all the facts on which the claims for recovery are based, and said 
petition shall be signed by the attorney or attorneys so employed and 
no other verification shall be necessary; official letters, papers, docu- 
ments, and public records, or certified copies thereof may be used in 
evidence and the departments of the Government shall give access 
to the attorney or attorneys of said tribes or bands thereof to such 
papers, correspondence, or records as may be needed by the attorney 
or attorneys for said tribes or bands of Indians: Provided, That the 
Secretary of the Interior shall prescribe such rules and regulations 
as may be necessary for the selection by the Indians of the attorney 
or attorneys, as provided for in the act. 

Sec. 3. Upon the final determination of such suit, cause, or action 
the Court of Claims shall decree such fees as it shall find reasonable 
to be paid the attorney or attorneys employed by said tribes, but in 
no case shall the fees decreed by such court be more than 10 per cent 
of the amount of the judgment recovered in such suit, and in no 
event to exceed $25,000, exclusive, however, of all necessary and 
proper expenses incurred in the preparation and prosecution of the 
suit or suits therein provided for, such fee and expenses to be paid 
from the judgment, if any, entered against the United States. 

Sec. 4. For the purpose of this act the tribes or bands of Indians 
of California shall be construed to mean those Indians residing in 
California at the time of the alleged deprivation of their lands and 
their descendants who are now actual residents of said State. 

Sec. 5. The balance of such judgment shall be placed in the Treas- 
ury of the United States to the credit of the Indians entitled thereto, 
and shall draw interest at the rate of 4 per cent per annum until 
such time as the Congress shall otherwise direct. 

Sec. 6. Upon the rendition of a judgment in favor of the Indians 
the Secretary of the Interior, under such rules and regulations as he 
may prescribe, shall cause a roll to be made of all the Indians entitled 
to participate in the judgment. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 


CONVEYING CERTAIN PORTIONS OF THE PRESIDIO TO SAN FRANCISCO 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill (S. 
4264) authorizing the Secretary of War to convey certain por- 
tions of the military reservation of the Presidio of San Fran- 
cisco to the city and county of San Francisco for educational, 
art, exposition, and park purposes. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right 
to object, whose bill is this? 

Mr. McKENZIE. Mr. Speaker, this is a bill in which the 
lady from California, Mrs. Noran, is interested. 


This particular bill is of great interest to the people of San 
Francisco and it has been a matter of much concern to the 
worthy Representative of that great city in this body, Mrs. 
Noran, and it is but just to her to say that it was through her 
efforts the Committee on Military Affairs reported the bill and 
urged its passage, and it is very gratifying to see this unani- 
mous approval of this House in this matter. Mrs. NoLAN was 
elected by the people of San Francisco to succeed her deceased 
husband, John Nolan, who had served in this body for many 
years. Mrs. NoLAN will leave the House March 4, voluntarily 
retiring, but it can be truthfully said that in her service here 
she has reflected credit on her State and people, and won the 
respect and admiration of the entire membership of this House, 
and it is with regret we see her go, but it is fitting that her 
last important service here was for her own beloved people. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of War be, and he is hereby, 
authorized to convey to the city and county of San Francisco, subject 
to the conditions hereinafter specified, for educational, art, exposition, 
and park purposes, that portion of the military reservation of the 
Presidio of San Francisco, in the city and county of San Francisco, 
State of California, on which the Palace of Fine Arts is located, 
included within metes and bounds as follows: 

Commencing at a point on the westerly line of Lyon Street, distant 
thereon 5.17 feet southerly from the northerly line of Bay Street, if 
extended and produced westerly, and running thence northerly along 
the westerly line of Lyon Street 1,196.80 feet; thence southwesterly 
on a curve to the left of 612 feet radius, central angle 155° 47’ 50”, 
tangent to a line deflected 102° 6’ 5’’ to the left from the preceding 
course a distance of 1,664.13 feet to the westerly line of Lyon Street 
and the point of commencement, containing 9.93 acres, more or less: 
Provided, however, In the event of war or any other great national 
emergency, the United States shall have the right, which it hereby 
reserves, to take exclusive possession of said land and all improve- 
ments thereon, without the payment of any compensation therefor, and 
to hold, occupy, and use the same during the continuance of such war 
or emergency. 

Said grant shall become effective only in the event that the city and 
county of San Francisco shall grant to the United States the right 
to maintain and operate over its public streets a spur track railroad 
extending from Fort Mason Military Reservation in the city and 
county of San Francisco to said Presidio Reservation, over such route 
or routes as may be determined by resolution or ordinance of the 
board of supervisors of said city and county and approved by the 
Secretary of War. If, before the Ist day of July, 1927, the city and 
county of San Francisco shall fail to grant by valid ordinance to the 
United States the right to maintain and operate said spur track, this 
grant shall become null and yoid, and title of said premises shall 
revert to the United States: Provided, however, That in any event 
until the Ist day of July, 1927, said city and county of San Francisco, 
may use, occupy, and retain possession of said Palace of Fine Arts and 
the ground upon which it Is located 


The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 


DEPARTMENT OF INTERIOR APPROPRIATION BILL 


Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, I call up the conference re- 
port upon the Interior Department appropriation bill, H. R. 
10020, and ask unanimous consent that the statement be read 
in lieu of the report. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Michigan calls up 
the conference report upon the Interior Department appro- 
priation bill and asks unanimous consent that the statement 
be read in lieu of the report. Is there objection? 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to ob- 
ject, I desire to ask the gentleman from Michigan a question. 
How many items of legislation are there still in disagreement? 

Mr. CRAMTON. There are seven items brought back to 
the House for a separate vote. z 

Mr. BLANTON. And the gentleman is asking to insist on 
our disagreement to all of them? 

Mr. CRAMTON. No; they will be taken care of as we 
get to them. 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman let us know what 
items he is going to agree to? 

Mr. CRAMTON. The conference report will be agreed to 
first, and then those items will be taken up separately. 

Mr. BLANTON. I know that, but we ought to have a little 
time to know what we are up against. What items is the 
gentleman going to ask the House to agree to? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Amendments Nos. 37, 43, and 44, as they 
stand, and some of the others with amendments, 
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Mr. BLANTON. That means a whole lot to the member- 
ship who are not familiar with those numbers. 

Mr. CRAMTON. I supposed the gentleman from Texas to 
be thoroughly familiar with them. No. 37 relates to the salary 
of the Commissioner of Reclamation. 

Mr. BLANTON. And that is changed to what? 

Mr. CRAMTON. That is changed to $10,000. No. 88 re- 
lates to the total. Nos. 43 and 44 relate to an appropriation 
of $90,000 for the development of oil shale. 

Mr. BLANTON. Is the distinguished gentleman from Michi- 
gan, who is a member of the Committee on Appropriations, 
going to ask the House to adopt a policy that will increase 
the salary of every bureau chief in the city of Washington 
to 810,000? 

Mr. CRAMTON. The gentleman from Michigan has not 
been able to have his way absolutely on this bill, notwith- 
standing some reports to the contrary. 

Mr. BLANTON. He is going to start that policy here and 
let the camel get his nose under the tent at this juncture. 

Mr. CRAMTON. The action of the Senate provides for the 
increase and it now comes for the action of the House. 

Mr. BLANTON. And the gentleman asks the House to 
adopt it. 

Mr. CRAMTON. That will be my motion. 

Mr. BLANTON, And when the House adopts it we are in 
the position of being hog tied and have to allow every other 
bureau chief in the District. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Suppose the gentleman leaves the discus- 
sion of that amendment until we adopt the report. 

Mr. BLANTON. To hear the discussion on this very im- 
portant matter I make the point of order of no quorum so 
as to get the Members here. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Will the gentleman withhold that point, 
because I fear that by the time*the report has been read our 
quorum will have disappeared again. 

Mr. BLANTON. I think they ought to hear the report 
read, and I make the point of order of no quorum present. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas makes the 
point of order of no quorum present, It is clear there is no 
quorum present. 

Mr. TINCHER. Mr. Speaker, I move a call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the following Members failed 
to answer to their names: 


[Roll No, 92] 
Ayres Eagan Langley Rogers, Mass, 
Bacharach Edmonds Larson, Minn. Rogers, N. H 
Bacon Evans, lowa Lazaro Rosenbloom 
Berger Favrot Lilly Salmon 
Black, N. T. Fenn Logan Schall 
Boies Fish Lowre Sears, Nebr. 
Brand, Ohio Frear McDuffie Smithwick 
Britten Fredericks McKenzie Snyder 
Browne, N. J. Fulbright McLaughlin, Nebr.Speari 
Bochanan Garner, Tex. McLeod Sproul, III. 
Buckl Garrett, Tex. MeNu Sproul, Kans, 
Burdic Glatfelter Michaclson Sullivan 
Busby Green Moore, III. Sweet 
Butler Griffin Moore, Va. Tague 
Casey Holaday Morin Thomas, Ky. 
Cligue Hooker Morris Thompson 
Clarke, N. Y. Hull, Morton D. Nelson, Wis. Vare 
Cleary Hull, William E. Nolan Vestal 
Connolly, Pa. Jacobstein O'Brien Vincent, Mich, 
Corning Johnson, W. Va. O'Sullivan Ward, N. 
Cummings Jost Oliver, N. Y. Wa tres 
Curry e Paige Watson 
Davis, Minn. Kendall Peavey Wertz 
REA 5 yas Wolff 

iekstein ege eriman 

Dominick Kindred Phillips Wurzbach 
Doyle King Porter 
Drane Kunz Rainey 
Drewry Lampert Roach 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. HEL of Maryland). On 
this roll call 317 Members have answered to their names. A 
quorum is present. : 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, I move to dispense with fur- 
ther proceedings under the call. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Doorkeeper will open the 
doors. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the statement may be read in lien of the report. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Michigan 
asks unanimous consent that the statement be read in lieu of 
the report. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Mr. Speaker, has the report been sub- 
mitted? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Yes. 

Mr. HASTINGS. I have no objection to it, but my colleague 
[Mr, Carter] asked me to reserve all points of order, and I do 


not know whether that stage has passed, and on behalf of my 
colleague I desire to reserve all points of order. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the state- 
ment being read in lieu of the report? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. The gentleman from Oklahoma reserves all 
points of order. The Clerk will read the statement. 

The conference report and statement are as follows: 


CONFERENCE REPORT 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 


two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill 
(H. R. 10020) “making appropriations for the Department of 
the Interior for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1926, and for 
other purposes,” having met, after full and free conference 
have agreed to recommend and do recommend to their respec- 
tive Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its amendments numbered 1, 
2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 15, 23, 31, 36, 45, and 49. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ments of the Senate numbered 11, 12, 18, 16, 17, 19, 20, 21, 
22, 24, 25, 29, 39, 40, 41, 42, 46, 47, and 48, and agree to the 
same. 

Amendment numbered 14: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 14, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: At 
the end of the matter inserted by said amendment, insert 
the following: “not to exceed $2,000"; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 18: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 18, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter inserted by said amendment insert the follow- 
ing: “$35,000, of which $10,000 shall be available only for 
the completion of the Taber feed canal”; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 26: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 26, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: Restore 
the matter stricken out by said amendment, amended to read 
as follows: “: Provided, That no part of this appropriation 
shall be used for construction purposes until a contract er con- 
tracts in form approved by the Secretary of the Interior shall 
have been made with an irrigation district or with irrigation 
districts organized under State law, providing for payment by 
the district or districts as hereinafter provided. The Secretary 
of the Interior shall by public notice announce the date when 
water is available under the project: Provided further, That 
no part of the sum hereby appropriated shall be expended for 
the construction of new canals or for the extension of the pres- 
ent canal system for the irrigation of lands outside of the 
forty thousand acres for the irrigation of which a canal system 
is now proyided until a contract or contracts shall have been 
executed between the United States and the State of Mon- 
tana, whereby the State shall assume the duty and respon- 
sibility of promoting the development and settlement of the 
project after completion, securing, selecting, and financing of 
settlers to enable the purchase of the required livestock, equip- 
ment, and supplies and the improvement of the lands to render 
them habitable and productive. The State shall provide the 
funds necessary for this purpose and shall conduct operations 
in a manner satisfactory to the Secretary of the Interior: 
Provided further, That the operation and maintenance charges 
on account of land in this project shall be paid annually in 
adyance not later than March 1, no charge being made for 
operation and maintenance for the first year after said public 
notice. It shall be the duty of the Secretary of the Interior 
to give such publie notice when water is actually available 
for such lands”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 28: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 28, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: At 
the end of the matter inserted by said amendment, insert the 
following; „ to remain available until December 31, 1925”; 
and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 82: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 82, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: Restore 
the matter stricken out by said amendment, amended to read 
as follows: “: Provided further, That no part of this appro- 
priation shall be used for construction purposes until a con- 
tract or contracts in form approved by the Secretary of the 
Interior shall have been made with an Irrigniion district or 
with irrigation districts organized under State law, or water 
users’ association or associations, providing for payment by the 
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district or districts, or water users’ association or associations, 
as hereinafter provided: Provided further, That the operation 
and maintenance charges on account of land in this project 
shall be paid annually in advance not later than March first, no 
charge being made for operation and maintenance for the first 
year after said public notice. It shall be the duty of the 
Secretary of the Interior to give such public notice when 
water is actually available for such lands”; and the Senate 
agree to the same, 8 
Amendment numbered 33: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 33, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: Restore 
the matter stricken out by said amendment amended to read as 
follows: “ : Provided, That no part of this appropriation shall 
be used for construction purposes until a contract or contracts 
in form approved by the Secretary of the Interior shall have 
been made with an irrigation district or with irrigation districts 
organized under State law providing for payment by the dis- 
trict or districts as hereinafter provided. The Secretary of 
the Interior shall by public notice announce the date when 
water is available under the project: Provided further, That 
no part of the sum provided for herein shall be expended for 
construction on account of anx lands in private ownership 
until an appropriate repayment contract, in form approyed by 
the Secretary of the Interior, shall have been properly executed 
by a district organized under State law, embracing the lands 
in public or private ownership irrigable under the project, 
and the execution thereof shall have been confirmed by decree 
of a court of competent jurisdiction, which contract, among 
other things, shall contain a provision for an appraisal, show- 
ing the present actual bona fide value of all such irrigable 
lands fixed without reference to the proposed construction of 
said Kittitas division, and shall provide that until one-half the 
construction charges against said lands shall have been fully 
paid no sale of any such lands shall be valid unless and until 
the purchase price involved in such sale is approved by the 
Secretary of the Interior, and shall also provide that upon 
proof of fraudulent representation as to the true consideration 
involved in any such sale the Secretary of the Interior is 
authorized to cancel the water right attaching to the land in- 
volved in such fraudulent sale; and all public lands irrigable 
under the project shall be entered subject to the conditions 
of this section which shall be applicable thereto: Provided 
further, That no part of the sum hereby appropriated shall be 
expended for construction until a contract or contracts shall 
have been executed between the United States and the State 
of Washington pursuant to its land settlement act embodied 
in chapter 188, Laws of 1919, as amended by chapter 90, Laws 
of 1921, and by chapters 34 and 112, Laws of 1923, or additional 
enactments, if necessary, whereby the State shall assume the 
duty and responsibility of promoting the development and 
settlement of the project after completion, including the sub- 
division of lands held in private ownership by any individual 
in excess of 160 irrigable acres, the securing, selection, and 
financing of settlers to enable the purchase of the required 
livestock, equipment, and supplies, and the improvement of 
the lands to render them habitable and productive. The State 
shall provide the funds necessary for this purpose and shall 
conduct operations in a manner satisfactory to the Secretary 
of the Interior: Provided further, That the operation and main- 
tenance charges on account of land in th‘s 1 oject shall be paid 
annually in advance not later than March 1, no charge being 
made for operation and maintenance for the first year after 
said public notice. It shall be the duty of the Secretary of 
the Interior to give such public notice when water is actually 
available for such lands“; and the Senate agrı- to the same. 
Amendment numbered 35: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 35, and 
agree to the same with an amendment, as follows: In line 10 
of the matter inserted by said amendment, strike out the 
words “until used”; and the Senate agree to the same. 
The committee of conference have not agreed on amendments 
numbered 27, 30, 34, 37, 38, 43, 44, and 50. 
Lours C. Cramton, 
FRANK MURPHY, 
C. D. CARTER, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


Reep Smoor, 

CHARLES CURTIS, 

WX. J. HARRIS, 
Managers on the part of the Senate, 


STATEMENT 


The managers on the part of the House at the conference on 
the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on the amendments of 


the Senate to the bill (H. R. 10020) making appropriations for 
the Department of the Interior for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1926, and for other purposes, submit the following state- 
ment in explanation of the effect of the action agreed upon by 
the conference committee and submitted in the accompanying 
conference report : 

On No. 1: Strikes out the language inserted by the Senate 
authorizing the President in meritorious cases to direct that 
the salaries of persons paid under the classification act might 
exceed the ayerage of the compensation rates for the grade in 
those grades where only one position is allocated. 

On No. 2: Strikes out the language proposed by the Senate 
authorizing the Secretary of the Interior to fix rates of com- 
pensation of field employees to correspond to rates established 
by the classification act for positions in the departmental sery- 
ices in the District of Columbia. 

On Nos. 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, and 9: Strikes out all Senate pro- 
visions for salaries and expenses of surveyors general, and re- 
stores the House language abolishing those offices. 

On No. 10: Appropriates $840,290, as proposed by the House, 
instead of $792,820, as proposed by the Senate, for surveying 
public lands. 

On No. 11; Appropriates $175,000, as proposed by the Senate, 
instead of $125,000, as proposed by the House, for salaries and 
commissions of registers of district land offices. 

On Nos. 12 and 13: Strikes ont the House language provid- 
ing for the consolidation of offices of register and receiver at 
certain specified land offices, and provides instead for such 
consolidation of the offices of register and receiver at such 
land offices as may now have two officials. x 

On No. 14: Strikes out the House language limiting the 
expenses of tribal attorneys for the Choctaw and Chickasaw 
Tribes to $1,500 per annum, and retains the Senate language 
amended so as to authorize the Commissioner of Indian Affairs 
to determine the expenses of such tribal attorneys within a 
limit of $2,000 per annum each. 

On No. 15: Strikes out the Senate language appropriating 
$115,767.67 for payment of taxes to the counties of Stevens 
and Ferry, in the State of Washington, on allotted Colville 
Indian lands. 

On No. 16: Appropriates $130,000, as proposed by the Senate, 
instead of $120,000, as proposed by the House, for irrigation 
on Indian reservations, 

On Nos. 17 and 18: Appropriates $35,000 instead of $10,000, 
as proposed by the House, and $45,000, as proposed by the 
Senate, for the Flathead Indian irrigation project. in Montana, 
and makes the money available for continuing construction as 
proposed by the Senate, and further provides that $10,000 of 
the appropriation shall be available only for completion of the 
Taber feed canal. N 

On Nos. 19 and 20, relating to the appropriation for collec- 
tion and transportation of Indian pupils to and from school, 
etc.: Makes $7,000 of the appropriation available for obtain- 
ing remunerative employment and for payment of transporta- 
tion and other expenses to their places of employment for “ In- 
dians,” as provided by the Senate, instead of “Indian youths,” 
as provided by the House, and provides for the refund of such 
transportation and expenses when practicable. 

On No, 21: Makes immediately available, as proposed by the 
Senate, the appropriation of $20,000 for the enlargement of the 
school building at Sequoyah Orphan Training School, near 
Tahlequah, Okla. 

On No. 22: Appropriates from Osage tribal funds $20,620, as 
proposed by the Senate, instead of $20,260, as proposed by the 
House, for the education of Osage children. 

On No. 23: Strikes out the Senate language authorizing the 
maintenance outside the District of Columbia of the oftice of 
the director of reclamation economics. 

On Nos. 24 and 25: Appropriates $439,000, as proposed by the 
Senate, instead of $408,000, as proposed by the House, for the 
Boise (Idaho) irrigation project and eliminates the House lan- 
guage making the appropriation unavailable for investigations, 
examinations, surveys, or plans for or work upon any extension 
of the project. 

On No. 26, relating to the Sun River project, Montana: Re- 
stores the House language modified by the elimination of the 
provision for terms of payment, and the provision for ap- 
praisal, etc., of private lands and by limiting the provisions of 
State cooperation in settlement to the new division. 

On No, 28: Appropriates $25,000, as proposed by the Senate, 
for operation, maintenance, and incidental operations of the 
Williston (N. Dak.) irrigation project, amended so as to make 
the money available until December 31, 1925. 

On No. 29: Reappropriates for the fiscal year 1926, as pro- 
posed by the Senate, any unexpended balance of the appropria- 
tion of $315,000 made by the second deficiency act, fiscal year 
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1924, for continued investigations, commencement of construc- 
tion, and incidental operations in connection with the Owyhee 
project, Oregon. 

On No. 31: Appropriates $900,000, as proposed by the House, 
instead of $1,000,000, as proposed by the Senate, for Salt Lake 
Basin (Utah) irrigation project. 

On No. 32, relating to the Salt Lake Basin project, Utah: 
Restores the House language, modified by elimination of the 
provisions for terms of payment and also by including option 
of organization of water users’ association instead of irriga- 
tion district. 

On No. 33, relating to the Kittitas division, Yakima project, 
Washington: Restores the House language, modified by elimina- 
tion of the provisions for terms of payment. 

On No. 35, relating to the Umatilla Rapids project, Oregon: 
Reappropriates and makes immediately available, as proposed 
by the Senate, the unexpended balance of the appropriation of 
$50,000 for investigations of the feasibility of this project con- 
tained in the act of March 4, 1923 (42 Stat. L. 1540). 

On No. 36, relating to cooperative investigations of the feasi- 
bility of reclamation projects, including Guernsey Reservoir 
of the North Platte project, the Spanish Springs project, the 
Owyhee and Vale projects, projects in the Salt Lake Basin of 
Utah, the Kittitas division of the Yakima project in Washing- 
ton, and the Casper-Alcova project in Wyoming: Strikes out the 
Senate language reappropriating for 1926 any unexpended bal- 
ances remaining at the close of the fiscal year 1925 from the 
appropriation of $125,000 for these purposes made by the second 
deficiency act, 1924, approved December 5, 1924. 

On Nos. 39 and 40: Appropriates $265,000 as proposed by 
the Senate, instead of $250,000, as proposed by the House, for 
the examination and classification of lands, by the Geological 
Survey. 

On No. 41, relating to the operation of mine rescue cars: Re- 
tains the Senate language making the appropriation available 
for the purchase of cooks’ uniforms, goggles, gloves, and other 
necessary equipment. 

On No. 42, relating to the appropriation for testing fuel: 
Authorizes $28,000 as proposed by the Senate, instead of 
$23,000 as proposed by the House, for personal services in the 
District of Columbia. 

On No. 45, relating to the appropriation for the Grand 
Canyon National Park: Authorizes the construction of a “ com- 
prehensive sewage disposal system” as proposed by the House, 
instead of a “septic tank” as proposed by the Senate, at ad- 
ministrative headquarters on the south rim. 

On No. 46, relating to Platt National Park, Okla.: Strikes 
out the House language appropriating $11,920 for administra- 
tion, protection, maintenance, and improvement, and $6,000 for 
auto camps, including comfort stations, in all, $17,920; and 
retains the Senate language appropriating a like aggregate 
amount for the same purposes, in a lump sum. 

On No, 47, relating to the appropriation for Yellowstone 
National Park: Authorizes $6,600 as proposed by the Senate, 
instead of $5,100 as proposed by the House, for purchase, main- 
tenance, and operation of horse-drawn and motor-driven pas- 
senger-carrying vehicles. 

On No. 48: Appropriates $25,000 as proposed by the Senate for 
the development of Carlsbad Cave, New Mexico. 

On No. 49: Strikes out the Senate language appropriating 
$1,500 for installing of oil-burning equipment in the governor’s 
residence, Juneau, Alaska. 

The committee of conference have not agreed upon the fol- 
lowing amendments of the Senate: _ 

On No. 27, appropriating $500,000 for the Spanish Springs 
irrigation project, Nevada. 

On No. 80, appropriating $500,000 for the Vale irrigation 
project, Oregon. 

On No. 34, reappropriating the unexpended balance of the 
appropriation of $375,000 for the Kittitas unit of the Yakima 
project, Washington, made by the second deficiency act, 1924, 
approved December 5, 1924. 

On No. 87, relating to the salary of the Commissioner of 
Reclamation. 

‘On No. 38, relating to the total under the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion. 

On Nos. 43 and 44, appropriating $90,000 for the develop- 
ment of oil shale. 

On No. 50, relating to the appropriations for Howard Uni- 
versity. 

Louis C. CANTON, 
FRANK MURPHY, 
C. D. Carrer, 

Managers on the part of the House. 


Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
revise and extend my ‘remarks. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? [After a 


‘pause.] The Chair hears none. 


Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Is the gentleman going to 
discuss the reclamation amendment now? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Yes, 

Mr, JOHNSON of Washington. Does not the gentleman think 
it is advisable to have a quorum here—— 

Mr. BLANTON. I think it would be a good idea, 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. I do not want to take the 
gentleman off his feet 

Mr. CRAMTON. But I do not want to take up too much 
of the time of the House. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. But there are some rather 
Startling things being done in reference to reclamation that 
will make it go out of business, 

Mr. CRAMTON. I do not like to yield to the gentleman 
for such an erroneous statement. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. I would like to call this to 
the attention of the House and let them know what is happening 
as we go along. However, I will not make the point. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, I do not expect to speak at 
any great length at this time. The conference report now pre- 
sented to the House upon the Interior appropriation bill is 
very hearly a complete report. There are three matters per- 
taining to reclamation projects still in disagreement, but the 
principles set forth in the part of the bill already adopted, if 
applied to those, will dispose of them. There are one or two 
other matters. The bill has been a long time in conference. 
The conferees on the part of the House have strenuously 
endeavored to represent in conference what they believed to be 
the judgment of the House, and we come back to you with the 
action of the House indorsed in this conference report. The 
matters most material which were in controversy related first 
to the abolition of certain more or less useless offices in carry- 
ing out the administration economy program, You recall ‘that 
the Department of the Interior and the General Land Office 
therein have recommended that all the surveyors general should 
be abolished and their work placed under the supervisor of 
surveys, a consolidation that would do away with certain 
officers no longer needed. As to that proposition, that was a 
very practical and very real measure of economy on the part 
of the administration. It was ratified by this House without 
any division of sentiment whatever. The Senate restored all 
of those surveyors general and contended in conference for 
their retention; but in the conference report before you the 
Senate has receded, the House position is upheld, and all of 
these surveyors general—after a controversy lasting many 
years—all of these offices are abolished. 

Then comes the question of registers and receivers where the 
House had rejected certain language recommended by the com- 
mittee for the abolition of certain-named land offices. That 
list was stricken out in the House. The amount of money for 
the maintenance of the land offices was not changed. The 
Senate have made clear that all of the receivers are to be 
abolished so that each office that remains will have only one 
officer, and suggest an increased amount of $50,000, making 
$175,000. The current year it is $315,000. Your House con- 
ferees accepted the language and amount proposed by the 
Senate, so the conference report makes a reduction of $140,000 
this year with reference to these land offices. A large number 
of these land offices will be closed; in fact, are already being 
closed. 

Secretary of the Interior Work February 20 abolished 10 
local land offices located in various sections of the country 
effective April 30. 

The Secretary’s action was taken under an act of Congress 
providing for the discontinuance of local land offices where the 
amount of public land under their control is less than 100.000 
acres and their cost of operation exceeds 8314 per cent of their 
earnings. In the case of these local land offices permanently 
closed it was found that the amount of public land under their 
jurisdiction had decreased below this figure and the earnings had 
fallen off to such an extent that the cost exceeded them by over 
3314 per cent. 

The names of the offices discontinued and the offices taking 
over their public land, records, and archives follows by States: 


ABOLISHED OFFICES 


Arkansas: Harrison, consolidated with Little Rock. 

California: Eureka, consolidated with Sacramento. 

Colorado: Lamar, consolidated with Pueblo; Sterling, consolidated 
with Denver. 

Idaho: Lewiston, consolidated with Coeur d’Alene, 
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Minnesota: Duluth, consolidated with Cass Lake. 
Montana: Kalispell, consolidated with Great Falls. 
Nebraska: Lincoln, consolidated with Alliance. 

New Mexico: Clayton, consolidated with Santa Fe. 
South Dakota: Bellefourche, consolidated with Pierre. 


The offices at Vernal, Utah, and Dickinson, N. Dak., were 
ordered closed a little time before. 

While those amounts may not be large, yet joined with the 
surveyors general, they will be in the vicinity of between 
$200,000 and $300,000 of annual saving; and whatever the sav- 
ing may be, that will go on, not for one year, but for all the 
years hereafter, 

The General Land Office and the Secretary of the Interior 
are to be highly commended for their real program of economy 
which is being carried out, and in which Congress is cooperat- 
ing in this bill as agreed upon in Congress. 

Furloughing without pay of 36 surplus employees, effective 
March 1, and the retirement of 11 other surplus employees of 
the General Land Office was announced a week ago by Secre- 
tary Work. 

Reduction in the force of this bureau is being made in accord- 
ance with the policy of the Interior Department to get the 
daily work out promptly with the minimum number of em- 
ployees necessary and keep the expenditures within the appro- 
priations made by Congress, which for the General Land Office 
have been reduced by approximately $617,000 for the fiscal 
year of 1926 as compared with 1925. 

Because of the decrease in the business transacted by the 
General Land Office; Secretary Work several weeks ago in- 
augurated a survey of this bureau for the purpose of coordi- 
nating its activities, abolishing the nonessential work of its 
various divisions, and making’ the necessary changes in office 
methods and personnel. This survey has not yet been com- 
pleted. 

The cause of the decrease in the public-land business of the 
Government is the fact that practically all the fertile public 
lands have already been homesteaded and most of the remain- 
ing lands is not susceptible of cultivation or capable of produe- 
ing a livelihood for a family, 

The result has been that applications of every variety of 
homestead entry on the public domain have fallen off at a 
startling rate. Statistics just compiled show that during the 
past five years stock-raising entries have decreased from 20,979 
in 1920 to 7,006 in 1924. Original desert-land entries, which 
totaled 1,026 in 1920, numbered only 317 in 1924. Original 
homestead entries on the public domain were 48,532 in 1920, as 
compared with 13,886 in 1924. The mineral leasing act entries, 
authorized by the mineral leasing law of 1920, have declined 
from 10,575 in 1920 to 6,067 in 1924. 

Disposition of isolated tracts of land belonging to the Gov- 
ernment by public auctiéns during the last five years has also 
diminished, indicating that the amount of public land that may 
be offered through public sales to the highest bidders is gradu- 
ally disappearing. The number of public auctions conducted 
by the General Land Office in 1920 was 2,339. In 1924 the 
number of public auctions had fallen off to 423. Auction sales 
on abandoned military reservations reached the lowest figure 
last year in the history of the General Land Office. There were 
only 6 auction sales of land on abandoned military reservations 
in 1924, as compared with 160 in 1920. 

The other matter, with reference to reclamation projects 

Mr. COLTON. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Yes. 

Mr. COLTON. The gentleman uses the term “ offices of sur- 
veyors general.” He means the positions, does he not? The 
offices, as I understand, will remain open to the service of the 
public as they are now? 

Mr. CRAMTON. The job is abolished. The work will be 
consolidated with another office, probably in the same town, 
perhaps in a different building from that occupied heretofore. 
The work of the surveyors general and the work of the super- 
visor of surveys in each city will be brought together in one 
office. 

Mr. COLTON. That is what I wanted to bring out, that the 
service to the people will still be afforded. 

Mr. CRAMTON. It was supposed it would be brought here, 
but that is a mistake. The two branches under the General 
Land Office will be consolidated in the field. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Tes. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Will this speed or retard the work of the 
office? 

Mr. CRAMTON. It is insisted that it will improve the 
service. 


Mr. SIMMONS. It is to be hoped so. 

Mr. CRAMTON, It is insisted that it will improve the 
service by having a technically trained man on hand instead 
of a politician. The following letter from the Secretary of 
the Interior sets forth the department yiew: 


THE SECRETARY or THE INTERIOR, 
Washington, December 11, 1924. 
Hon. REED Suoor, 
United States Sonate, x s 

My Dear Spxaron Smoor: I would like to say in support of our 
recommendation to Congress, to abolish the positions of surveyors 
general in the General Land Office, that on June 25, 1910, Congress 
authorized the survey of the public lands under the direct supervision 
of the Commissioner of the General Land Office, thus abolishing the 
system of surveys by contract under the direction of the surveyors 
general theretofore in force. 

One of the reasons for this modification of the law was the chang- 
ing character of the surveys which were becoming more difficult be- 
cause of the topographic character of the unsurveyed lands. The 
expense of the work had increased excessively and administration had 
beeome inadequate and unsatisfactory. 

Under the new system many townships reported as unsurveyable 
by contract surveyors have since been successfully surveyed at re- 
duced cost and gross errors in survey and fraudulent work have been 
avoided: 

The offices of surveyors general were continued under this change 
in system, however, and they continued to prepare the final returns 
of survey. While their duties were greatly diminished otherwise by 
the change, every effort bas been made by the General Land Office 
to use them to the best advantage, even though their organization 
machinery was constructed for a purpose which Congress has aban- 
doned. 

One year ago the Commissioner of the General Land Office recom- 
mended the discontinuance of the positions of suryeyors general, 
Since then I have given it attention, and believe them to be frag- 
ments of an old system that had been changed years ago to one that 
eliminated the necessity for them by creating the position of super- 
visor of surveys. This official is promoted through the ranks by civil 
service, The surveyors general are presidential appointees, Each 
reports directly to the Commissioner of the General Land Office. Each 
has a separate and distinct office force. There can be no sympathy 
or cooperation between them; indeed, the opposite occurs. 

A unified organization such as would result if the offices of sur- 
veyors general were abolished would eliminate these troubles. Fur- 


thermore, the, public, in my opinion, would be better served and the- 


change would add materially to the engineering value and expedite 
the work now jn arrears, 

I believe also that the accounting service under the surveyors gen- 
eral and that incident to the field surveying, including disburse- 
ments of public moneys, should be consolidated under one properly 
bonded administrative head. Such consolidation will make for economy 
by eliminating approximately 12 disbursing officers, at large salaries, 
who are now furnished with financial clerks to do the actual work. 

No other changes in personnel of the offices of surveyors general 
than that suggested in this letter is contemplated, nor is any proposal 
to close the offices or remove them from their present locations under 
consideration. The offices of surveyors. general, if abolished by law, 
will be consolidated with the field surveying service under the super- 
vision of the supervisor of surveys, who has largely replaced the sur- 
veyors general in the conduct of field surveys. 


The saving in salaries paid to the 12 surveyors. general will be: 


$57,000, and the saving in salaries of accounting and financial clerks 
is estimated to be $12,000, a total of $49,000. Ultimately further say- 
ings will result from the action recommended, 

Being expected to expedite the business of the General Land Office, 


to reduce its cost to taxpayers by limiting its operating necessities: 


to its diminishing volume of business, I must support the recommenda- 
tion of the Commissioner of the General Land Office that the offices 
of surveyors general be discontinued. Our General Land Office appro- 
priation for 1926, as carried in the bill, is $617,010 below the 1925 
appropriation, and we must eliminate every unnecessary activity of 
this service to avoid incurring a deficit. 
Very respectfully, 
HUBERT Work. 


Mr. SIMMONS. I have had a case pending for several 
years—— 

Mr. CRAMTON. I hope it will be reached next year. Know- 
ing the gentleman from Nebraska, I am sure an attempt will 
be made on his part and that it will be accomplished. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I thank the gentleman for his good opinion. 

Mr. CRAMTON. The work of the subcommittee with refer- 
ence to reclamation items was, from the time we commenced 
to consider the bill, November 12, a matter of great difficulty 
because of the fact that the reclamation policies of the Nation 
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are now, perhaps, on trial before the bar of public judgment 
more than ever before, the service is disorganized, and legis- 
lation is entangled and incomplete. A fact finding commission 
appointed by the Secretary of the Interior has made a survey 
and has reported that some large amount of money, perhaps 
reaching as high as $30,000,000 or $40,000,000 or $50,000,000, 
now due the Federal Government on account of construction 
cost and maintenance, will have to be wiped off the slate; that 
. disaster is impending; tlrat there will have to be adjustments; 
how much I do not know. But the Director of Reclamation, 
before our committee a little while ago, admitted that possibly 
it might regal some such sum as $30,000,000 or $40,000,000 or 
$50,000,000 out of the $150,000,000 now owing us, though I 
think he hopes it will not reach so large a figure. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Yes. 

Mr. RAKER. Notwithstanding any statement made in the 
fact finding commission’s report, none of this money will be 
wiped out and the Government made to lose it without an 
opportunity be given here later, will it? 

Mr. CRAMTON, I do not know what the gentleman means 
about opportunity. I think the skids are pretty well greased, 
the ways are being cleared. There has to be congressional 
action, but whether we will have more opportunity to pass upon 
it than we did upon certain legislation that I will refer to in 
a moment I do not know. 

Mr. RAKER. I hope that this House will never permit that 
money to be canceled off and the Government defeated in recoy- 
ering legitimate expenses. 

Mr. CRAMTON. The process is under way now. I am glad 
to know the attitude of the gentleman from California. I was 
assured of it before, but a lot of things can happen here that 
neither he nor I approve of. 

Mr. BLANTON, Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield for 
a question? It will be a pertinent question. 

Mr. CRAMTON, I will yield to the gentleman briefly. 

Mr. BLANTON. If the gentleman will just let the member- 
ship of this House know things and understand things, they 
will act properly. The trouble is, gentlemen let things go 
through here without apprising the House of what is going on. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Except when the pressure comes and the 
matter is held up, and you have got either to take this or not 
let the appropriation go through. 

Mr, BLANTON, If you tell the House, the House will back 
you up. . 

Mr. CRAMTON. I am going to give you something tangible 
on that. 

Mr. FRENCH. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRAMTON, Les. ; 

Mr. FRENCH. The gentleman said $150,000,000 was due. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Yes; I said it was due. Perhaps I should 
have said it is owing. 

Mr. FRENCH. The amounts range in time from a year and 
up, possibly to 20 years, Possibly only 10 are due now. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Of the $150,000,000 owing to the Govern- 
ment not already matured, there is possibly $30,000,000 or 
$40,000,000 or $50,000,000 that may be defaulted. It seemed to 
this committee that when the reclamation program was making 
such a showing as that it was not the time for us to rush 
blindly into the inauguration of new projects, and especially 
because of this: The reason for that proposed wiping off of the 
slate, if there is one, will be largely because of mistakes that 
have been made in the selection of projects. 

And I will say this—and I think no one will gainsay it— 
that those mistakes, responsible for that loss of money, have 
not been due to errors of the department as much as they have 
been due to the action of Congress, where from time to time, 
because of political exigency and political log-rolling and 
political influence, projects have been initiated; initiated be- 
cause of political necessity, and not out of regard for their 
merit. And so I say, with that object lesson before us, it 
seemed to your committee nothing less than ridiculous to be 
now starting new projects not with a view to their merits 
but with a view to the political situation. h 

Mr. MERRITT. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRAMTON, Yes. 

Mr. MERRITT. As to that $20,000,000 to $40,000,000 that 
the gentleman says is due and not paid, what proportion does 
that amount bear to the amounts which have been due and 
paid? That is to say, what proportion of the maturities have 
been met as they have become due? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Well, we have done a lot of extending. 
On a former occasion I put into the Recorp certain figures on 
that, but I have not them at hand. 
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Mr. MERRITT. Does the gentleman say that the defaults 
on payments due are somewhat alarming? 

Mr. CRAMTON, In his message to Congress April 21, 1924, 
transmitting the fact finders report, President Coolidge said: 


The facts developed by the special advisory committee show that of 
the Government's total investment, $18,861,146 will never be recovered. 
There will be a probable loss of an additional $8,830,000. These 
sums represent expenditures ju the construction of reservoirs, canals, 
and other works for the irrigation of lands that have proven un- 
productive. I recommend that Congress authorize the charging off of 
such sums shown to be impossible of collection. 


At that time the report in question stated that 14.2 per cent 
or $2,537,222.16 of the construction costs then due remained 
unpaid, and 17.6 per cent or $2,423,649.06 of the operation 
and maintenance costs remained unpaid. To this should be 
added several millions of both construction and operation and 
maintenance costs which had come due and been extended 
under relief legislation. 

I will say this: This fund was created 20 years ago. When 
I first presented the bill this year, in December, I pointed out 
that the department expects that next year, the next reclama- 
tion season, the receipts from operation and maintenance will 
be less than the cost of operation and maintenance in the recla- 
mation service as a whole. Now, with that situation before 
us and with that situation showing us the danger of letting 
politics pick out these projects without thorough investigation 
or consideration of their merits, what happened? Last June, 
when the deficiency appropriation bill had gone to the Senate, 
in the last days of the session, they added several new recla- 
mation projects, most of which had not then been recommended 
by the department or the Reclamation Service and had been 
only partially investigated and really were given no. considera- 
tion in Congress, 

Mr. RAKER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRAMTON, For a brief question, yes. 

Mr. RAKER. I want to call the gentleman's attention to 
the fact that eight years ago the law was amended whereby we 
could collect our money, and up until Jast week not one single 
dollar had been collected under the bill providing that the 
department could collect it if they wanted to. 

Mr. CRAMTON. But just now the issue is not one of collect- 
ing that past due money; the issue is one of throwing good 
money after-bad, and that is what I want to talk to you about 
now. In that appropriation bill they started several proj- 
ects. Any Senator who wanted one started in his State could 
have it started by merely offering an amendment to the ap- 
propriation bill and it would go in. Do you know what hap- 
pened in connection with one State? They wanted $200,000 out 
of the Treasury for a certain project. One Senator from that 
State got up and offered an amendment about two pages long 
and, of course, it was accepted. 

A few minutes later another Senator from that State, not 
knowing it had already gone in the bill, got up and offered 
identically the same amendment, and, of course, it was ac- 
cepted, and that $200,000 was put in twice. The House did, 
however, succeed in keeping it out. They not only did that, 
but in view of some recent criticism in the Senate of the fact 
that there is some legislation in this bill, please note that in 
that appropriation bill last June they put in four pages of 
general legislation with reference to reclamation, unconsidered 
and incomplete and largely undesirable. And this House had 
no opportunity to consider, improve, or reject it. I want to 
refer you to one provision. Heretofore this reclamation fund 
was loaned for 20 years without interest; in other words, we 
would charge them 5 per cent a year and forgive the principal 
after 20 years. This new legislation provides that hereafter— 
and understand that this legislation was not put on in an 
orderly way; it was put on in this deficiency bill, and we 
were told here in the House on the last day of the session, 
“You have got to accept that language just as it stands or 
you will not have any deficiency bill.“ Then it did happen 
that one Senator, who had an item in the bill that had been 
approved by the Budget, if you please, and was left out by 
the conferees, and who really had good cause for complaint 
of discrimination, killed the deficiency bill by a filibuster and 
it did not pass until December. 

Now, here is part of the language that was loaded onto the 
appropriation bill in that abrupt way by the Senate: 


Sursec, F. That hereafter all project construction charges shall be 
made payable in annual installments based on the productive power 
of the land as provided In this subsection. The instaliment of the 
construction charge per irrigable acre payable each year shall be 5 
per cent of the average gross annual acre income for the 10 calen- 
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dar years first preceding, or for all years of record if fewer than 10 
years are available, of the area in cultivation in the division or 
subdivision thereof of the project in Which the land is located, as 
found by the Secretary annually. The decision of the Secretary as 
to the amount of any such instaliment shall be conclusive. These 
annual payments shall continue until the total construction charge 
against each unit is paid. The Secretary is authorized upon request 
to amend any existing contract for a project water right so that 
it will provide for payment of the construction charge thereunder 
in accordance with the provisions of this subsection or for the defer- 
ment of such construction charges for a period of three years from 
the approval of this section, or both. 


In other words, we lend them the money and then they are 
going to pay it back 5 per cent per annum of the gross produe- 
tive capacity of the land. Now, what is the effect? When the 
Reclamation Service came before us with reference to items 
of new construction or the continuation of old projects, we 
asked, “How long is it going to be before you will get your 
money back under this new law? They have repealed the 
20-year period under this new law, and how long will it be 
before you get the money back from these new projects?” 
Well, here is the first answer they gave: That in the case of 
the Kittitas project, entirely privately owned lands, if you 
please, it would be from 117 to 138 years before the Govern- 
ment is expected to get its money back, without interest. That 
is in the hearings. Later they modified that. That did not 
look so good, and they modified their statements as to some of 
them. I think they have now gotten it down to 96 years. They 
did not give an estimate as to the Spanish Springs project, 
but I understand they now figure it at 55 years, and as to the 
Vale project they figure 84 years. That is the way it runs on 
these projects under this new legislation. Under that new 
legislation we are loaning money from the reclamation fund 
for from 55 to 138 years, without interest. Do you wonder 
that they are urgent.and insistent out in those States to have 
us come in and spend our money on those terms? Well, the 
committee had that situation before it. The following is the 
table appearing on page 316 of our hearings: 


Economic data regarding five proposed projects* 


Name of projects 


80 
Total irrigable (acres) x 5 46, 70, 000 
Private cos 121, 30, 65, 000 
Public (acres) 18, 16, 6, 000 
‘Total cost works de 80, 404, $8, 756, 000 
Cost per act Jie $ 281 
Acre cost of develop- 
l 5187 $1 $112 
Recommended 
Size of farm. unit 
(eres) 80-160 
Capital a settler will 
o 300-7, ale 500-6, 000 
Amount cost to de- 
velopp 12.000 
Estimated actual in · 


1 From best avallable· data at present time. 
Now lands; full water supply. 

Pumping districts. i 

tOwyhee ditch (partial water right). 
Engineer estimates cost may be $137 per acre. 


Advice and direction: 
Baker: A competent agriculturist needed. 
Spanish CC of developing farms. 
Kittitas: Reeds practical business superintendence. 

Mr. RICHARDS, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Yes. 

Mr. RICHARDS. Is it not a fact that the legislation which 
was put on in this so-called disorderly way is in keeping 
with the recommendation of the Reclamation Service? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Well, as to that, I asked Doctor Mead, but 
he did not say but what it was all right, so far as it went, but 
that it was incomplete. However, he said this—and he said 
it explicitly and several times—that under the law as it stands 
not one of these new projects is feasible. By feasible he 


means that under the present law not a one of these projects 
can be expected to pay the money back to the Treasury. 

Mr. RICHARDS, Will the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Yes. 

* Mr. RICHARDS. Did he not also say at that hearing that 
this kind of legislation would enable them to decide the feasi- 
bility, and if proper, they would go on with the construction 
of these projects? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Oh, yes; he suggested we give them the 
appropriation, and then they would come to Congress and get 
the further legislation that they needed. My idea was that we 
should know what we are doing before we spend the money. 
The following appears in the Spanish Springs hearing, on pages 
463-464 of our hearings: 


Doctor Mean. I recommend that it be built, and coupled with that 
recommendation that there be a change in the settlement law.. 

Mr. Crastox. Is it not putting the cart before the horse for Con- 
gress to appropriate the money before it performs the condition which 
You say should be a precedent to the construction? 

Doctor Mean, I think that is a matter for Congress to determine. 

Mr. Cnaurox. No; it is not. Your recommendation is based on 
the condition that you be given authority by Congress to select 
settlers for the project and you say that unless that is done you do 
not consider the project feasible. Would it not be the proper order 
then for you to first ask that authority of Congress and secure it 
before you recommend this project? 

Doctor Meran. The two things go together. I do not see any. ob- 
jections to the appropriation of the money if that condition as to 
feasibility is continued there and Congress knows what is involved 
in feasibility, 

Mr. Cramton. So that is what you mean by feasibility. Your 
idea would be more clearly met if, instead of using the language that 
is here, we should appropriate the money and say, “ provided none 
of this money shall be available until Congress gives the Reclamation 
Service the authority to select the settlers,” That expresses your idea? 

Doctor Map. Yes. 

Mr. FrexcH. Doctor Mead, do you consider as one of the prec- 
edents for beginning this work a program that would mean the 
leveling of the land, too, at the cost you suggested—approximately 
$50 per acre in addition—or would you recommend the project upon 
the basis of your answer to the chairman of the committee, even were 
the question of leveling left to the settlers themselves? 

Doctor Mean. That could be left. The reason that this is brought 
in is that it is believed it will contribute to the early return of the 
income, that it will lessen the liability of loss. It makes it a more 
solvent undertaking, It will increase very greatly the chances. of 
securing desirable settlers, I do not make that a condition, the 
same as in the other case, because there is a possibility if we have 
the chance of selecting settlers, that we will secure settlers with 
good capital. If we do not, we must do something else; that might 
take the form of some provision by which settlers could borrow the 
money to carry on and do it themselves. I am not wedded espe- 
cially to the provision of doing this work for settlers, but I do 
have considerable misgiving about our ability, without some credit 
provision being provided, to secure the settlers with capital to develop 
thelr farms. 

Mr. CnaMrox. That refers to the old $7,000 per 50-acre farm? 

Doctor MEAD. Yes. 

Mr. Cramton. Not just the $2,000 for leveling? 

Doctor Map, No. 


Mr. RICHARDS. Just one more question. 

Mr. CRAMTON, I yield, but I must not take up too much 
of the time of the House. : 

Mr. RICHARDS, Is it not the purpose of the gentleman 
to now add legislation in this bill that is in keeping with the 
program of the Bureau of Reclamation? 

Mr. CRAMTON, No general legislation. I am glad the 
gentleman has asked the question because it brings up the 
question at issue immediately. What we have tried to do m 
framing this bill is this. We could not frame general legis- 
lation as the Senate did in the deficiency bill last June, but 
we did feel that when we recommend one-half million dollars 
to be spent, we owe it to the Treasury of the United States 
and to the people who contribute the money there that we sur- 
round the appropriation with such language as the Bureau of 
Reclamation thinks is necessary to properly safeguard its re- 
turn to the Treasury, and we have put nothing in but what has 
had the approval of the Bureau of Reclamation, 

Mr. RICHARDS. Does not the gentleman feel that such 
legislation as embraces an entirely new policy in so far as 
reclamation is concerned should be properly considered by the 
Congress? 

Mr. CRAMTON. It should have been last year, and should 
be now. 
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Mr. RICHARDS.’ And such matters should be referred to the 
proper committee. 

Mr, CRAMTON. If you gentlemen from the West would 
defer your insistence on having projects started until the legis- 
lation is provided that will safeguard the money we are con- 
tent to wait, but inasmuch as there is insistence upon appro- 
priations, we have felt that the safeguards must accompany 
them. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Yes. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I think an inference is left by one state- 
ment that the gentleman just made that the gentleman did not 
intend. 

Mr. CRAMTON. 
true. 

Mr. SIMMONS, And that is that this is the taxpayers’ 
money that is being appropriated. I take it the gentleman does 
not want that inference to be left. 

Mr. CRAMTON. I know the very fine distinction that gen- 
tlemen from the West make that it is not the taxpayers’ money 
from Michigan or from Kansas, but it is money in the reclama- 
tion fund. In the first place, let me say that the money in the 
reclamation fund is a trust fund and we are its custodians, and 
we owe it to the West, whether they think we are kind or not, 
to see that that money is not improperly dissipated. 

Mr. CARTER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Les; I yield to my colleague. 

Mr. CARTER. Will the gentleman explain how the money 
comes into the reclamation fund? 

Mr. CRAMTON. That is the next thing involved. The 
money in this revolving fund is not revolving, so to speak. 
It does not revolve. I pointed out that you are going to spend 
this year more for operation and maintenance than you take 
in, and there will only be a small amount of repayment for 
construction work. The great bulk of the money that comes into 
this fund—over $7,000,000 this year—comes from the receipts 
from our oil and coal leases on the public lands. 

Mr. BLANTON. And where did the original money come 
from? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Oh, that came out of the Treasury. 

Mr. RAKER. Will the gentleman yield for just one ques- 
tion and that is this: Why disappoint ourselves; why do we 
try to misunderstand this proposition? This money is money 
of the Government which is collected as other money is col- 
lected, but the Congress put it in this fund to be used for this 
purpose, but nevertheless it is money of the Government of the 
United States. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Yes; and we are responsible for its proper 
expenditure. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Will the gentleman yield for one brief 
question? 

Mr. CRAMTON. I yield. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. As I understand it, this reclamation fund 
also involves public property in a great many States of the 
Union that have never derived one dollar of benefit from this 
reclamation fund. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Yes; originally, the theory was that we 
would spend it in the public-land States just in the proportion 
that they paid in the money, but it was found, for instance, 
in Kansas where they had a project there and had to abandon 
it afterwards. The conditions are not always most favorable 
just in proportion to the geography of the receipts. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRAMTON, I yield. : 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. I would like to ask “the 
gentleman how many new projects are in this particular bill, 
if any? 

Mr. CRAMTON. I will come to that in just a moment. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. And also whether, in the 
gentleman's opinion, it is contemplated that any of the ex- 
isting projects shall die off under the legislation in this bill. 

Mr, CRAMTON. Oh, no. 

Mr. RAKER. Will the gentleman yield for just one ques- 
tion on the Kansas matter? The Committee on Irrigation of 
the House defeated the Kansas matter and it should have 
been defeated, but it was put in as a rider on an appropria- 
tion bill and the Government lost that money when it should 
not have lost one cent. 

Mr. CRAMTON. That is just like some projects up in Mon- 
tana, the Fort Peck proposition, and some others that I am 
not familiar enough with the subject to designate, but most 
of the mistakes have been made in Congress. 

Mr. LEAVITT. The Fort Peck project is on an Indian 
reservation. 

Mr, CRAMTON, Yes. 


I am speaking hurriedly and that may be 


Mr. LEAVITT. And that was constructed out of Indian 
money. 

Mr. CRAMTON. But we made a mistake on the Indians’ 
funds instead of the reclamation funds. 

Mr. LEAVITT. And it was not in connection with the 
general reclamation work. 

Mr. CRAMTON, But it was the same legislative method of 


doing things. 


Mr. SIMMONS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRAMTON. I yield. 

Mr. SIMMONS. If my memory serves me rightly, about 
90 years ago some $28,000,000 in the Federal Treasury de- 
riyed from the sale of public lands was turned over by the Con- 
gress to the treasuries of certain 25 Eastern States, of which 
the gentleman’s State got between $300,000 and $400,000. I 
wonder if we ought not to ask for that money to come back. 

Mr. CRAMTON. I hope the gentleman introduces the bill, 
and if there is any valid or equitable claim, we will not try to 
hold up a great department appropriation bill to defeat it. 
Having that situation before us, we have surrounded each of 
these new matters in the bill with limitations. We could not 
go back to existing projects, we could only take those where 
the appropriation was proposed to begin a new project. There 
were in the Budget three new projects—the Kittitas in Wash- 
ington, the Sun River in Montana, the Spanish Springs in 
Nevada, and the Senate has added the Vale in Oregon. As 
set forth in the Kittitas appropriation as it left the House the 
language was as follows: 


Yakima project (Kittitas division), Washington: For construciion 
of the Kittitas division and incidental operations, $375,000: Provided, 
That no part of this appropriation shall be used for construction pur- 
poses until a contract or contracts in form approved by the Secretary 
of the Interior shall have been made with an irrigation district or with 
irrigation districts organized under State law providing for payment 
by the district or districts as hereinafter provided. The Secretary of 
the Interior shall by public notice announce the date when water is 
available ander the project, and the amount of the construction costs 
charged against each district shall be payable in annual installments, 
the first installment to be 5 per cent of the total charge and be due 
and payable on the first day of December of the third year following 
the date of said public notice, the remainder of the construction charge, 
with interest on deferred amounts from date of said public notice at 4 
per cent per annum, to be amortized by payment on each December 1 
thereafter of 5 per cent of said remainder for 40 years, or until the 
obligation is paid in full: Prorided further, That no part of the sum 
provided for herein shall be expended for construction on account of 
any lands in private ownership until an appropriate repayment contract 
in accordance with the terms of this act and in form approved by the 
Secretary of the Interior shall have been properly executed by a dis- 
trict organized under State law, embracing the lands in publie or 
private ownership irrigable under the project, and the execution thereof 
shall have been confirmed by decree of a court of competent jurisdic- 
tion, which contract, among other things, shall contain an appraisal 
approved by the Secretary of the Interior, showing the present actual 
bona fide value of all such irrigable lands fixed without reference to the 
proposed construction of said Kittitas division, and shall provide that 
until one-half the construction charges against said lands shall have 
been fully paid no sale of any such lands shall be valid unless and 
until the purchase price involved in such sale is approved by the 
Secretary of the Interior, and shall also provide that upon proof of 
fraudulent representation as to the true consideration involved in any 
such sale the Secretary of the Interior is authorized to cancel the 
water right attaching to the land involved in such fraudulent sale; and 
all publie lands irrigable under the project shall be entered subject to 
the conditions of this section which shall be applicable thereto: Pra- 
vided further, That no part of the sum hereby appropriated shall be 
expended for construction until a contract or contracts shall have been 
executed between the United States and the State of Washington 
pursuant to its land settlement act embodied in chapter 188, Laws of 
1919, as amended by chapter 90, Laws of 1921, and by chapters 34 and 
112, Laws of 1923, or additional enactments, if necessary, whereby the 
State shall assume the duty and responsibility of promoting the deyel- 
opment and settlement of the project after completion, including the 
subdivision of lands héld in private ownership by any individual in 
excess of 160 irrigable acres, the securing, selection, and financing of 
settlers to enable the purchase of the required livestock, equipment, and 
supplies, and the improvement of the lands to render them habitable 
and productive. The State shall provide the funds necessary for this 


purpose and shall conduct cperations in a manner satisfactory to the 
Secretary of the Interior: Provided further, That the operation and 
maintenance charges on account of land in this project shall be paid 
annually in advance not later than March 1, no charge being made for 
operation and maintenance for the first year after said public notice. 
It shall be the duty of the Secretary of the Interior to give such public 
notice when water is actually available for such lands, 
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Here are the safeguards, referred to as briefly as I can: 
First, an irrigation district should be organized so that the 
Government would do business with one organization instead 
of several hundred water users. 

Then we provide that interest shall be paid at the rate of 
4½ per cent, with an amortization of 40 years. Most of this 
is now private land, some of it exclusively so. The Kittitas is 
entirely private land, When the reclamation fund was founded 
the reports und debates on the bill whith became the reclama- 
tion law show that it was contemplated there would be some 
Jands in private ownership that would receive benefit from 
irrigation projects built by the Government, but such bene- 
ficial use by privately owned lands was to be merely incidental 
to the operation of the main projects. It was repeatedly pointed 
out that the most of the land to be benefited by the enactment 
of the law would be lands then owned by the Government. 
Senator Clark, of Wyoming, asserted that the ratio would be at 
least 50 to 1 (p. 2221, Congressionat Recorp, 57th Cong., 
Ist sess.). 

There was much opposition to the bill on the ground of its 
alleged unconstitutionality. The answer to that argument was 
that the bill proposed improvements to the property of the Goy- 
ernment. This would preclude the position that it would be 
constitutional for the Government to engage in works of irriga- 
tion for the benefit of privately owned lands only, A careful 
reading of the debates in Congress while the bill was under 
consideration would make it appear very doubtful whether it 
would have been regarded as within the province of the Federal 
Government to engage in a work of this nature where none but 
privately owned lands were to be recipients of the benefits. 

But, on the contrary, in the Kittitas it is 10 to 1, private 
lands, In other words, we are taking money out of a Federal 
8 to go to the State of Washington and improve private 
ands. 

In the Salt Lake improving lands privately owned, but settled 
and privately irrigated, we are spending Federal money to 
give them additional water supply. We suggested in our re- 
port that it was time we commenced treating this as a busi- 
ness matter, and provided for interest with a 40-year amor- 
tization plan. 

Then we put in a limitation for the price of the land. 
Heretofore the speculators got hold of the land, and the more 
favorable the Federal Government made the terms with refer- 
ence to interest the more yelvet there was for the speculator. 
He sold it at topnotch prices with the enthusiasm of the mo- 
ment that might lead the settler to pay any price; then the 
settler, loaded up with his mortgages, and so forth, at a high 
rate of interest, when the pinch came on, of lower farm prices 
for produce, he had to pay the local banker and had no money 
to pay the Government. That is what has ruined some ex- 
isting projects. 

So we put on, first, just as we put on the San Carlos bill 
passed by Arizona, and which was accepted by the gentleman 
from Arizona [Mr. Haypren] the provision that there must be 
an appraisal of the land before we entered on construction. 
They must agree to an appraisal without reference to the con- 
struction work, and thereafter the sale price of the land should 
be subject to approval by the Secretary of the Interior. That 
is to safegaurd the settler, so that the man that goes on the 
land is going to get the benefit of the easy terms- provided by 
the Government. We ask for the payment of the operation 
and maintenance charges in advance, and to make it easy, the 
first year there is no charge. On all private projects and also 
on Salt River project the charges are payable in advance, as 
in Arizona. Paying the charges in advance, and you are sure 
of getting them. 

Then we provide for State cooperation in the selection of the 
settlers and financing the settlers. In a letter by the Secretary 
of the Interior sent to the President, under the date of 
December 11 last, he said this: 


On all projects undertaken hereafter the State in which the develop- 
ment is located should participrte in the selection of settlers and the 
development of farms. The States should not be required to con- 
tribute to construction costs, but should be required to contribute 
to the fund provided for advances to settlers for farm development, 
as they now contribute to the construction of roads and to agricultural 
education. 


That is the attitude of the department, I will admit that 
it is not clear whether it is advocated that it should be ex- 
clusively at the expense of the State, but the history of re- 
clamation emphasizes the necessity of such advance to the 
settlers including land and purchasing stock, and he said it was 
vital to the success of the project that that be done. Now if it 
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is going to be done, how is it going to be done? The Federal 
Government that has out now $150,000,000-——. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRAMTON, Yes. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. Why does the gentleman 
make the statement that there is $150,000,000 owing to the 
Government? That is no more due than if the gentleman had 
given a note for 5 or 20 years, and 1 year after the man 
comes and says, “I loaned you so much money, and I can 
not get it.’ I think the gentleman ought to be fair in his 
Statement before the House. 

Mr. CRAMTON, Does not the gentleman know that the 
commission has made a report that there are now $20,000,000 
or $30,000,000 that should be wiped off the slate, and Congress 
having approved, and by legislative authorization has appointed 
a commission to determine where and how much should be 
wiped off the slate. 

The Secretary of the Interior has appointed as a committee 
to make that investigation two members of that fact finding 
commission, and the Assistant Secretary of the Interior, and 
each State where there is a project located has been invited to 
put somebody on the board so that the local sentiment will be 
properly represented. In other words, the skids are greased 
and the thing is moving to a final development when from 
$10,000,000 to $30,000,000 will be wiped off the slate. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. Why does the gentleman say 
that the $150,000,000 the Government can not get back? 

Mr. CRAMTON. I do not want to be understood as saying 
that the $150,000,000 could not be gotten back. 

Pie SUMMERS of Washingtou. That is what the gentleman 

d say. 

Mr. CRAMTON. I misspoke myself then, if I said that. 
One hundred and fifty million dollars is owing to the Govern- 
ment, and not all of it will ever come back, and we are greatly 
concerned about how much. 

And now new burdens are to be put on the Federal recla- 
mation fund. A bill passed the Senate yesterday and a similar 
bill was reported in the House to-day, that proposes that this 
whole burden, not only of going into a State and building a 
project to irrigate privately owned land—100 per cent privately 
owned lands—the Government loaning them the money without 
interest for from 50 years to 150 years, and in addition, further 
it is recommended by the Senate and by the committee of the 


House that we shall also take unto the Federal Treasury the | 


burden of financing these settlers on privately owned lands, to 
the tune of $3,000 to $7,000 per settler, subsidizing them in 
that way. There are many Members here who represent great 
agricultural districts all over this whole country, and they are 
now asked by the Senate and by the committee of this House 
to subsidize agriculture to that extent in these public-land 
States at a time when the Congress sits here for two years 
and gives no effective consideration to any legislation extend- 
ing credit or other aid to agriculture elsewhere in the country. 
[Applause. ] 

What kind of a record do you expect to make before the agri- 
cultural districts? I have on my desk letters of protest from 
the State of Washington and from the State of Minnesota and 
elsewhere against developing more land to compete with lands 
now devoted to agriculture, Here are two: 


YAKIMA, WASH., February 12, 1925. 
L. C. CRAMTONX, ‘ 
Congressman, Washington, D. C. 

Hold all reclamation appropriations down. 
cept wheat, 
comes from speculators, commercial clubs, and boosters. 
All business now suffering from overproduction, 


All markets glutted, ex- 


Letter follows. 


MINNESOTA Stare BOARD OF IMMIGRATION, 
St. Paul, January 8, 1925, 
Hon, KN uo WEFALD, 
House of Representatives, Washingion, D. C. 

Dran Mr, Wrap: Through the daily press I learn that “an ap- 
propriation of $500,000 for development of the Spanish Springs, Ney., 
irrigation project has been restored to the Interior Department bill 
by the Senate Appropriations Committee.” 

Minnesota has fully 15,000,000 acres of fertile undeveloped agri- 
cultural Jands that can be purchased by prospective settlers at low 
prices and easy terms, and can be put under cultivation and brought to 
a high state of productivity without the expenditure of a single dollar 
of Government funds. Similar conditions exist to some extent in other 
West-Central States, and for this reason the expenditure of vast sums 
of public funds to construct irrigation plants and bring under culti- 


No new projects needed for years. Propaganda for such 
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vation many acres of land that were never intended by nature to be 
used for agricultural purposes seems at this time entirely unwarranted. 
This office is in receipt of letters protesting against the proposed 
action and urging that the matter be taken up with our Representa- 

tives in Congress. 
Yours very truly, 


O. H. SMITE, 
Commissioner of Immigration, 


There is talk about a glutting of the market, but these gen- 
tlemen who are so enthusiastic for reclamation money to be 
spent in their States want not only the Government to loan 
the money for 50 to 150 years without interest with which 
to build these projects but in addition they want us to lend 
the settler $3,000 when he first goes onto this barren land, 
in order to clear it up and buy livestock, and that is to be 
loaned to him for 20 years at about 4 per cent. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Les. 

Mr. RAKER. I am not speaking of what is not of record, 
but the testimony has been taken and the Committee on Agri- 
culture did report out this bill that the gentleman speaks of, 
but it was reported out under suspension of the rules by the 
committee without reading the bill, without allowing it to be 
amended, or without consideration. That is the way that 
that matter comes before the House. 

Mr. CRAMTON. I thank my friend; but they get them 
out here anyway, and if we do not pass them, then some 
deficiency appropriation will come along and the Senate will 
hang it onto the deficiency bill and say that we must take 
that or we will not get any bill. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. Mr. Speaker, I want to get the gentle- 
man's idea relative to State financing. Some States can not 
joan money for private purposes. For instance, the consti- 
tution of my State prohibits that. Do you apply this to all 
States where irrigation projects exist or to just certain 
States? Is it a general or a special policy? 

Mr. CRAMTON. I would like to see the Committee on 
Irrigation of Arid Lands bring out general legislation when 
we have time to talk about it and put it in proper shape. 
Those things could be thrashed out at such a time. I mean 
legislation that would apply alike to all projects, but I have 
not seen much inclination to bring out legislation except legis- 
lation that was going to give them something more than they 
already have. So all we could do was to try to safeguard the 
appropriations that we were bringing before the House. We 
could not reach the existing projects, but we could the new 
ones like Kittitas, Sun River, Spanish Springs, and Vale. I 
do not believe the Federal Government ought to take whole 
responsibility of financing these settlers. More than that, I 
think if we loan them the money without interest to build the 
project, the State ought to step in and supervise their settle- 
ment and the financing of their settlers in so far as it is not 
possible to be done under the Farm Loan Board. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman 
has said repeatedly that the Kittitas is a 100 per cent pri- 
vately owned project, but the hearings say that of the area 
6,626 acres are public lands, 

Mr. CRAMTON. And how much is the other? 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. Seventy-nine thousand 
three hundred and forty-four. 

Mr. CRAMTON. I am a few per cent off. 

Mr. SUMMERS, of Washington. The gentleman laid great 
stress upon the fact that it was a 100 per cent privately owned 

oject. 

5 85 CRAMTON. Well, let us make it 80 per cent. 

Mr. STENGLE. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRAMTON, Yes. 

Mr. STENGLE. The gentleman has discussed most interest- 
ingly pretty much all of his report, but I ask him whether he 
will not touch on amendment No. 37? 

Mr, CRAMTON. We will come to that later. There will be 
a separate debate on that. I believe the Federal Government 
ought not to pay all of the expenses in financing these settlers, 
and it ought not to bear any of them. That leaves only the 
State to do it, so we inserted language here that had the ap- 
proval of the Director of Reclamation, whom I do not want to 
unfairly quote. He says this has to be done by somebody and 
I do not think he cares whether the Federal Government or 
the State government, but if the States do it he approves this 
language, simply providing that the State shall make a con- 
tract to assume the responsibility and duty of promoting the 
development and settlement of the project after completion, 
including the subdivision of lands held in private ownership by 
any individual in excess of 160 frrigable acres, the securing 
selection, and financing of settlers to enable the purchase of 
the required livestock, equipment, and supplies and the im- 


kidd of the lands to render them habitable and produc- 
ve. 

That does not state how much the State has to do in finan- 
eing, how much money must be loaned, but it does put the 
responsibility of financing the settler, in so far as the settler is 
financed, upon the State. 

Now in one case, the State of Washington has already a 
land settlement law and a fund to do this very thing, but 
they have resisted very strenuously the idea of spending any 
State money on a Government project. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRAMTON. I understand it is only for a few soldiers 
out in Washington. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Very briefly. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. The law that is on the 
statute books of the State of Washington will not permit our 
compliance with what is written into this law. It requires 
special legislation. 

Mr. CRAMTON. The State already has blazed a trail for 
State settlement of their lands and the financing of their set- 
tlers, and it seemed to us if they could do that on a project 
where the State furnished the money to develop a project 
they could do it on a project where the Federal Government 
had furnished the money for the development of the project. 

Mr. LOZIER. That State and the State of Texas and the 
other States haye powers to amend their constitutions, do they 
not, so as to give them power to comply with the provision if 
they wanted to do so? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Those are things we tried to do. We went 
into the conference, and nobody gets all he wants in confer- 
ence. We finally got an agreement in conference by which 
we yielded on the question of interest and terms of payment, 
and the Senate conferees yielded on the other. That report 
has been approved by the Senate and it is now before you 
for your ratification, and I hope that the conferees, who have 
worked strenuously toward the upholding of the position taken 
by the House, I hope that they will have the support of the 
House in a ratifieation of this report. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRAMTON. I will 

Mr, SIMMONS, I understand the gentleman disapproved the 
aetion taken by the Senate in putting legislation on an appro- 
priation bill and now asks the House to approve that action 
of the conferees of the House? 

Mr. CRAMTON. I ask—— 

Mr. SIMMONS. Pardon me just a moment. I am in a quan- 
dary as to whether the gentleman who is objecting to legisla- 
tion on an appropriation bill approves or disapproves of this 
action. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Personally I disapprove entirely of legisla- 
tion on an appropriation bill, but when the Senate puts on an 
appropriation bill incomplete legislation and the department 
Says that these projects will not pay the money back unless 
certain other things are done, I think we ought to do those 
other things before we appropriate several million dollars of 
money. I reserve the remainder of my time. 

Mr. EVANS of Montana. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRAMTON. I do. 

Mr. EVANS of Montana. Do I understand it Is the conten- 
tion or purpose of the gentleman to put on this limitation com- 
peiling the States to finance the settler on all future appropria- 
tions for projects? 

Mr, CRAMTON. Well, far be it from me to say what will be 
done at some other time. In my judgment it ought to be done, 
I think there ought to be general legislation brought in the next 
session of Congress dealing with the question, and if such gen- 
eral legislation should pass dealing with the subject, of course, 
my committee would cheerfully follow it. 

Mr. EVANS of Montana. Does not the gentleman apprehend 
that to put this provision into effect on the projects generally 
will absolutely annul and kill reclamation? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Reelamation has a very precarious ex- 
istence if that is true. I must reserve the remainder of my 
time, 
` D SPEAKER. The gentleman does not intend to yield the 

oor 

Mr. CRAMTON. No. 
conference report. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the confer- 
ence report. 

The conference report was agreed fo. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the first amendment 
in disagreement. 


I move the previous question on the 
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The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 75, at the top of the page, insert: “ Spanish Springs extension, 
Newlands project, Nevada: For continued investigations, commence- 
ment of construction, necessary expenses, in connection therewith, and 
for operation, under the provisions of section 5 of the act entitled ‘An 
act making appropriations to supply deficiencies in certain appropria- 
tions for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1924, and prior fiscal years, 
to provide supplemental appropriations for the fiscal year ending June 
80, 1925, and for other purposes,’ approved December 5, 1924, 
$500,000.” 


Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, I yield to the gentleman from 
Nevada [Mr. Ricuarps] to make a motion. 

Mr. RIGHARDS. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House re- 
cede and concur in the Senate amendment. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, I desire to offer a preferen- 
tial motion to recede and concur with an amendment. If 
necessary, in order to make that preferential, I will ask a 
division of the pending question. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Michigan moves to 
recede and concur with an amendment. The first question 
comes on the motion to recede. 

The question was taken, and the motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Michigan moves to 
recede and concur with an amendment, which the Clerk will 
report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. CramTon moves to recede and cohcur with an amendment, as 
follows: In lieu of the matter inserted by the Senate, substitute the 
following : 

“ Newlands project, Spanish Springs division, Nevada: For continued 
investigations, commencement of construction, and necessary expenses 
in connection therewith, $500,000: Provided, That no water shall be 
delivered to irrigators on this division outside of the limits of the 
Truckee-Carson project until a contract or contracts, in form approved 
by the Secretary of the Interior, shall have been made with an irriga- 
tion district or with irrigation districts organized under State law 
providing for payment by the district or districts as hereinafter pro- 
yided: Provided further, That no part of the sum provided for herein 
shall be expended for construction on account of any lands owned by 
the Southern Pacific Co. until an appropriate contract, in form ap- 
proved by the Secretary of the Interior, shall have been properly 
executed by the said company fixing the price and conditions of sale 
of said lands to actual settlers; and such contract shall provide 
that until one-half of the construction charges against said lands shall 
have been fully paid no sale of any such lands shall be valid unless 
and until the purchase.price involved in such sale is approved by the 
Secretary of the Interior, and shall also provide that upon proof of 
fraudulent ‘representation as to the true consideration involved in any 
such sale the Secretary of the Interior is authorized to cancel the 
water right attaching to the land involved In such fraudulent sale; 
and all public lands irrigable under the Spanish Springs division 
shall be entered, subject to the conditions of this section which shall 
be applicable thereto: Provided further, That no water shall be de- 
livered to irrigators on this division of the project until a contract or 
contracts shall have been executed between the United States and the 
State of Nevada whereby the State shall assume the duty and re- 
sponsibility of promoting the development and settlement of the 
Spanish Springs division of the project after completion; the secur- 
ing, selection, and financing of settlers to enable the purchase of the 
required iivestock, equipment, and supplies; and the improvement of 
the lands to render them habitable and productive. The State shall 
proyide the funds necessary for this purpose and shall conduct opera- 
tions in a manner satisfactory to the Secretary of the Interior: Pro- 
vided further, That the operation and maintenance charges on account 
of land in this division shall be paid annually in advance not later 
than March 1, no charge being made for operation and maintenance 
for the first year after said public notice. It shall be the duty of the 
Secretary of the Interior to give such public notice when water is 
actually available for such lands: Provided further, That the exist- 
ing water rights of the present water users of the Newlands project 
shall have priority over the water rights of the proposed Spanish 
Springs division: Provided further, That the lands on the existing 
project below the Lahontan Reservoir shall not be liable for any part 
of the construction costs of the Spanish Springs divislon: Provided 
further, That all net revenues from any power plant connected with 
the Spanish Springs division of the Newlands project shall be applied 
to the repayment of the construction costs incurred by the Govern- 
ment on said division until such obligations are fully repaid, and all 
net revenues from any power plant connected with the Lahontan 
Reservoir of the Newlands project shall be applied to the repayment 
of the construction costs incurred by the Government on the existing 
project until such obligations are fully repaid.” 


Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I make a point of order 
against this amendment and against the conference report, 


The SPEAKER. It is too late to make a point of order 
against the conference report. 

Mr. BLANTON. Well, I will withdraw it. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Speaker, I make a point 
of order against this particular amendment. 

Mr. RAKER. Will the gentleman withhold it for a moment? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Yes. A 

Mr. RAKER. No matter how we feel, this will get legisla- 
tion and protect these people. Let us try it. I hope the gentle- 
man will not make the point of order. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Here is something which 
nobody believes can be performed by a State. 

Mr. RAKER. Give this project a chance to live, and let us 
help the State take care of it. This is necessary in order to 
protect the irrigation district and to protect the Government. 

Mr. BLANTON, The point of order is not in order now 
anyway. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, in regard to this item I desire 
to yield to the gentleman from Nevada [Mr. RicHarps] 10 
minutes, 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Nevada is recognized 
for 10 minutes, 

Mr, RICHARDS. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, 
we have just listened to a most illuminating discussion of the 
economy program observed by the conferees on the part of 
the House concerning the Interior Department appropriation 
bill. I wish to state that during my short career in Congress 
if there is anything that I have learned and which has been 
forcibly brought to my attention, it is that I represent a State 
that does not occupy a most enviable position. It is not a 
great political power in the scheme of things that go to make 
up our Government, 

I want to say this, that it deserves more consideration than 
it receives at the hands of the National Congress in many 
instances because of the part it played during the crisis of 
our Union. I want to say, my friends, that it is often referred 
to as “the State made by telegraph.” But it was due to that 
fact that the immortal Lincoln was enabled to fulfill his 
political plan and bring about a conservation of the Union that 
we believe everybody is delighted with. I believe we as a 
whole people are better pleased to be united than divided, and 
that is what the State of Nevada helped to do. In passing 
I want to remark further that, due to the outpouring of 
nature’s wealth from our mines during that war and after, 
it was the bounteous supply of the treasures of the Old Com- 
stock Lode of Virginia City that assisted this Government in 
the resumption of specie payments at a time when it was most 
desired by the people of our country. 

Now, I do not want to say anything that is offensive to any- 
body or that takes into consideration the merits of any irriga- 
tion project. I just want to recapitulate for a minute the 
position that Neyada has been forced to take, in so far as all 
the legislation that has been passed and proposed during this 
Congress is concerned. 

There may be merit—I consider there is merit—in the propo- 
sition advanced by the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. CRAM- 
ton] that we ought to have some legislation in so far as a 
reclamation program is concerned with reference to new proj- 
ects. That is the proposition, if we would fortify and conserve 
and preserve the interests of our Government before spending 
the money. It is an exemplification of business acumen that 
ought to be exercised in the affairs of Goyernment the same is 
in our own private affairs. 

But let me tell you the history of the matter in so far as we 
of Nevada are concerned. At the beginning of the last session 
of Congress we all made our presentations and our desires 
known for reclamation appropriations. There were six new 
projects pending before Congress. Out of those six there were 
two that were recommended for action. Of those two, Spanish 
Springs was one. It was originally estimated for by the Budget 
at $800,000. What happened? Further consideration was had, 
and Spanish Springs was recommended for $200,000. 

We come to the final action of Congress in so far as reclama- 
tion projects are concerned, and what do we find recorded? 
We find that five other projects, one of which was recommended 
and four of which were not recommended, were appropriated 
for, and Spanish Springs is conspicuous by its absence. 

If that is not discriminatory in so far as the use of the publie 
funds is concerned, I do not know the meaning of the term. 

Allusion has been made that because of selfish action on the 
part of our senior Senator he killed the bill a year ago. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, I hope the gentleman from 
Nevada does not feel that I made any reference that was 
critical of the Senator from Nevada. Certainly I did not refer 
to anything as a selfish act. I remember I threw into my re- 
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marks the statement that this item was the only one that was 
approved by the Budget and which was left ont. I do not 
want to be construed as being eritical of the Senator from 
Nevada. 

Mr. RICHARDS. Then I certainly have mistaken the posi- 
tion of the gentleman, because I thought it eritical. So far as 
that particular feature is concerned, when we had proceeded 
te the point where we should have our legislation, being one 
of those projects recommended and the only one left out out 
of self-respect for the position he had been forced into, there 
was nothing else left to do but to show his justified resentment. 
The only method left to follow he selected. I want to say in 
passing that we of Nevada do not hanker after such an atti- 
tude. It is just as disagreeable for us to be arbitrary as it 
is disagreeable to those people who suffered by reason of that 
arbitrary action. But when it comes down to a proposition 
of using Federal funds, we have fulfilled all the requirements 
that give us that privilege, and some have not fulfilled them, 
and they are favored over and above us who have complied 
with the requirements, so that might be said to be occasion 
for resentment. 

Now, what happened under the present bill? We have a 
recommendation from the Secretary of the Interior, Bureau of 
Reclamation, from the Fact Finding Commission, from Mr. 
Mead, the Commissioner of Reclamation; we have had our 
Commission on Agriculture and Economics appointed by the 
Secretary of the Interior study the proposition, and they have 
recommended it, and we have had our local business men and 
our bankers, appointed by the same Secretary, study it, and 
they have recommended it. In so far as premising our posi- 
tion is concerned, we have done all that is possible, and the 
Bureau of the Budget has inserted a $500,000 appropriation. 
The bill comes to the House with the item covering Spanish 
Springs left out? Again we are discriminated against. The 
Senate restored the item. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RICHARDS. Yes. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. The gentleman does not object, if this 
appropriation is made, to giving the Government or this fund 
a sufficient guaranty that it will be paid back, does he? I have 
understood that has been the policy. 

Mr. RICHARDS. There is legislation on the statute books 
now which authorizes such contracts as will guarantee this 
payment. If they can not make that kind of a contract they 
shonld not spend the money. That is all. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. LEHLBACH). The time of 
the gentleman from Nevada has expired. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, I yield the gentleman five 
additional minutes. ; 

Mr. EVANS of Montana. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RICHARDS. For a short question; yes. 

Mr. EVANS of Montana. Will the gentleman give the House 
the benefit of his judgment or his information as to whether 
or not the State of Nevada could comply legally with the terms 
of this amendment? 

Mr. RICHARDS, Absolutely not under the present condi- 
tions, because I do not think our constitution provides for it. 

Mr. EVANS of Montana. So that the appropriation might as 
well not be made, 

Mr. RICHARDS. Exactly. I want to say that we of Nevada 
are somewhat surprised as to this amendment, and I want to 
refer for just a moment to a colloquy that took place in the 
Senate the other day when Senator Wals of Montana and 
Senator Smoor were talking about the Spanish Springs project: 

Mr. Smoor. The Senator must admit that the House did not put 
anything into the bill at all as to that project. 

Mr. Warsa of Montana. Exactly. 

Mr. Sur. Therefore the question of Spanish Springs has never 
been voted upon In the House; it bas never been presented to the 
House; but the Senate put that item in just as the Senate wanted it, 

Mr. WatsH of Montana. Yes; the Senate put in the appropriation 
for Spanish Springs without any such condition at all, announcing 
the views of the Senate; but it is in, and the House has acquiesced 
in it, as I understand the matter, i 

Mr. SĒxoor. No; the Senator is mistaken in that. The conference 
report can not go to the House unti} the Senate has acted upon it, 
as we have the papers. The Spanish Springs item and the Vale 
1tem 

Mr. WaLs of Montana. No; I am speaking about the amendment 
numbered 27, as to which the conferees have agreed. 

Mr. Smoot. No; that has not been agreed to. There are three 
items in the bill that are compelled to go back to the House of Rep- 
resentatives for action on the part of the House. 

Mr. WatsH of Montana, Then, is it the understanding of the Bena- 
tor that when the report goes back to the House that body will attach 
this condition? 


Mr. Smoot. I can not say what ‘they will do; I can not compel the - 
conferees on the part of the House to say what they will do. The 
only thing which was said about it was that they thought there 
would be no question about the three items which would go back to 
the House. 

Mr. WAtsH of Montana. Let me ask the Senator this question: In 
the discussion of this matter and in the discussion which resulted 
in the conclusion that the Spanish Springs item would go back to 
the House was anything said about attaching such conditions to it? 

Mr. Smoor. No. We were merely informed that the matter had 
to go back to the Honse, 

Mr. WatsH of Montana. Oh, yes; it has got to go back to the 
House to be approved, I understand, but the House, of course, may 
send it back with an instruction. Will the House send it back with 
an instruction to attach to it such a condition as is attached to the 
appropriation for the Sun River project and for the Kittitas project? 

Mr. Smoor. T do not think it will, I will say to the Senator, from 
the remarks and the statements which were made in the general dis- 
cussion by Mr. Cramron and others.. 


We were absolutely in a position where we did not expect 
any further tampering with the Senate amendment. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RICHARDS. Yes. 

Mr. CRAMTON. The discussion in the conference was 
probably two or three weeks ago, and I do not wonder that 
Senator Ssoor’s recollection should not be quite as clear as 
to exactly what I said as mine would be. Of course, I know 
he was speaking in entire good faith, and the gentleman will 
note that he several times said that he did not know as to 
whether we intended to offer an amendment here or not. But 
what did happen as to this project and as to the Vaile project 
was this: The statement was made that we would have to come 
back to the Honse; that we did not know whether we would 
agree to the items or not. At that time no hearing had ever 
been held before any committee of Congress with reference to 
the Vaile project. The statement was made that if we did 
conclude to yield we would want to surround the appropria- 
tions by’ limitations similar to those on Kittitas and Sun River 
and these limitations could not be agreed to in conference, and 
for that reason we would have to bring the matters back to 
the House. 

Mr. RICHARDS. I thank the gentleman for that informa- 
tion. Now, after learning that there was some desire on the 
part of the gentleman in charge of the conference report to 
offer an amendment we tried to get together; an effort was 
made in that direction and he submitted to our Senators the 
proposed amendment to the amendment. 

I wish to read to you a part of the letter written by Sena- 
tor Pirrman to the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. CramrTon], 
because of the fact that it states the proposition concisely and 
possibly better than I could do it without the letter. Now, 
this, my friends, has to do with the restriction on the alienation 
of the property, a provision that is going to be written into 
the reclamation program that is absolutely diametrically op- 
posed to all constitutional guaranties of the rights of the 
disposition of property. Now, if it comes down to the propo- 
sition where we have got to be our brother's keeper in these 
reclamation projects and if it is better that we make the 
home seeker hold his possessions until a certain portion of the 
construction charges are paid, it seems to me it is proper 
that we take the proposition before a proper committee, a 
reclamation committee, and study this new feature and this 
new departure. We do not know whether it is proper for a 
man to pay one-third of his construction charges back before 
he is permitted to alienate or one-half or three-fourths; he 
may be a prosperous individual; he may know something 
about farming, and he might have $20,000 worth of improve- 
ments on his property, free of debt, and yet you are going 
to invoke a principle in general legislation on an appropriation 
bill that is going to deprive him of the right of saying whether 
he shall sell or not. Senator Prrrman says in his letter: 


Your third contemplated amendment provides for the restraint on 
the sale of the land until one-half of the construction charges against 
sald land shall have been fully paid. This is general legislation that 
has never had the consideration of the Senate. I have had no oppor- 
tunity to study the suggestion. It might be that a quarter or a 
third or two-thirds of the construction charges should be paid before 
the alienation of the land is permitted. I am unable to advise with 
regard to this matter, and therefore can not consent to it. 


Now comes the proposition of making the State contribute 
to the financing of these constructions. We have no privilege 
under ouy Constitution to do that. And another thing, my 
friends. Even though it were true, as evidenced here by a 
question, that it is possible to amend our Constitution, I say 
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that this is general legislation and should be subjected to 
scrutiny and to the hearings of a committee that knows some- 
thing about this matter. In other words, we are placed at a 
great disadvantage in respect to this thing, and then they 
say, Well, then, why do you not wait?” I want to venture the 
proposition that if it comes down to everybody waiting we 
will wait, but when it comes down to the consideration of new 
reclamation projects and we are one that is recommended 
and there are others that are recommended against, and they 
receive favoritism, and we get no consideration, I claim that 
is discrimination, There is a feature of old lands under 
contract with the Government for water on the Newlands 
project that are to be provided with. the water from the 
storage at Spanish Springs. The Government has failed to 
fulfill its part of the agreement and will do so if storage for 
that purpose is provided. I have not time to go into this 
phase of the proposition now. I am opposed to the amendment 
to the amendment, and I hope the House will vote it down. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman 
from Nevada has again expired. . 

Mr. CRAMTON, Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Montana [Mr. LEAVITT]. 

Mr. LEAVITT. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, 
I am sure it is not the purpose of this Congress to play the part 
of Shylock with regard to the reclamation projects of the West 
and that it is not the intention of Congress to adopt a policy 
that will require its pound of flesh regardless of the effect upon 
the life of these projects. 

I take the floor for one purpose only, and that is to call 
attention to the fact that a bill has been reported out that 
would haye to do with general legislation on these matters. 

My belief is that that bill should be allowed to have con- 
sideration before this House. If it is amended, well and good, 
if that is within the will of the House, but now the demand 
has been made for general legislation. Let us have the oppor- 
tunity to consider the measure which has been passed by the 
Senate and which has to-day been reported out by a majority 
of the Reclamation Committee of the House. 

With regard to the item in this bill that has to do partic- 
ularly with my district, the Sun River project in the State of 
Montana, that bas in it one or two provisions I would prefer, 
and greatly prefer, were not there. There is a constitutional 
provision that would make it difficult, indeed, for Montana 
within one year or within two years, since the legislature ot 
that State has to-day adjourned, to meet the provisions that are 
there, but it is in this bill in such a form that it does not for a 
moment stop the beginning of the construction of the storage 
works on that project; and remember, gentlemen of the House, 
This is not a new project. 

This is a project which has been under way for 20 years. 
This is merely the completion of an old project which will, 
of course, mean the addition of some 40,000 acres not now 
under ditch, and I have preferred after conference with the 
members of the conference committee of the House, to have 
this provision remain in the bill, rather than have the begin- 
uing of the storage works stopped and the construction not 
start at this time, because it is needed by settlers who have 
been waiting for it for 15 or 18 years. 

This has been consistently my attitude. Mr. Speaker, I 
say to the House that only one side of the reclamation 
question as it exists in the West has been presented to the 
House to-day. This subcommittee has promised it will 
visit many of the reclamation projects this summer. I wish 
others of you who come from other parts of the country 
would likewise visit the reclamation projects of the West, so 
that you could meet the people on them face to face, so that 
you could know that many of their difficulties are due to mis- 
takes that were made when the original reclamation law was 
passed, making it necessary for them to meet conditions that 
it was almost impossible to meet. It was not a matter of bad 
judgment or faith on the part of the Congress, but simply 
lack of experience, because there was no place in the United 
States where this sort of situation had been met and where 
these problems had been worked out. We made errors in the 
original reclamation law, and our problem now is not to play 
the part of Shylock and demand the pound of flesh even 
though it takes the life blood of the people on these projects, 
but to meet and discuss this question and to arrive at a con- 
clusion written into a general law that will be fair at once to 


the United States and to the people on the reclamation projects 


of the West. [Applause.] 
Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the 


gentleman from California [Mr. Raker}. 


Mr. RAKER. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, 
reclamation is a success. I am in favor of reclamation. I am 
in fayor of the Government assisting in these reclamation proj- 
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ects in the future as it has done in the past. I am in fayor of 
these men paying back to the Government this money that has 
been advanced. 

On public land I am perfectly willing to let them have the 
money without interest. On projects where it is privately 
owned land, where the Federal Goyernment develops the land, 
the money ought to be paid back with at least 4 per cent inter- 
est, and no man can justify anything else. 

Under the report of the fact finding commission they 
claim there will be from $25,000,000 to $35,000,000 that should 
be charged back. My contention is that if the law is enforced 
the Goyernment would not lose a dollar. š 

Under the present amendment now pending before the House 
regarding the Spanish Springs project, I have been familiar 
with that project since I was a boy, from the head of the 
stream down to where the land is now irrigated. It adjoins my 
home. I have been over it hundreds of times. I know the 
condition of the present Truckee project. I know that the 
State of California has been yielding, and is yielding to-day, 
its rights of water to the end that the State of Nevada may 
advance and improve. We want to help develop our sister 
State. Commissioner Mead testified before the Committee on 
Irrigation within the last three days that every one of these 
new projects would be a failure unless the Goyernment lent 
these men from $1,500 to $3,000 for the purpose of developing 
privately owned lands, 85 per cent of it in the new projects. 
This does not apply to the present projects now in existence 
where the men need money. It applies to the new projects. 
It is on contemplated projects in the future; and I want to 
say to my friend the gentleman from Nevada [Mr. RICHARDS] 
nobody will go further to develop the Truckee project and the 
Spanish Springs project than myself. The only thing in this 
amendment with reference to that project that is lacking is 
that it ought to provide for interest, but it does not. The rest 
of them are not on interest because that has been stricken out 
from the rest of the bill and, of course, this ought to go in in 
the same way. 

Why should we advance money without interest or develop 
alternate sections belonging to the Southern Pacific Railroad 
free from interest? The water of the Truckee River to-day is 
running to waste down past this land, and these farmers are 
being deprived of the water because they are getting a small 
consideration from an electric plant, and the water is run- 
ning past the Lahontan Dam into the desert and not used. 
Power plants that have no rights on earth are allowing the 
waters of the Truckee River and of Lake Tahoe to run to 
waste because they stipulated a judgment without the Govern- 
ment having the right to present its case, and these settlers are 
losing the benefits of that water. 

The Fact Finding Commission reported there should be at 
least from $4,000,000 to $5,000,000 charged off of the present 
Truckee project. They are asking now to include 30,000 addi- 
tional acres, and at least 40,000 acres of the present Truckee 
project which has been irrigated, with people living on it, are 
to be abandoned. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman 
from California has expired. 

Mr. RAKER. May I ask the gentleman to yield me three 
more minutes? 

Mr, CRAMTON. 
from California. 

Mr. RAKER, Why should not the State of Nevada guaran- 
tee that these men who are on the project should make a snc- 
cess rather than the Federal Government? That is all that is 
asked for in this case. Why should people that have been on 
the Truckee project near the Lahontan Dam be compelled to 
pay for a project up above Wadsworth? 

Mr. RICHARDS. Is it not the policy and the original idea 
of the reclamation to reclaim and develop Government lands? 

Mr. RAKER. Yes; and I have gone to the limit. I went over 
this project before it was opened; I went over it when the 
committee of the House and the Senate went over it in 1910; 
and I have been personally familiar with it. I want to say to 
my friend from Nevada that I will go the limit in that sand 
out there to make it habitable. I have seen sagebrush land 
that would not raise a jack rabbit, and to-day there are pros- 
perous homes with stacks of alfalfa hay raised on it. I wart 
the citizens of Nevada to take their stand in the light of the 
development of the country instead of depending on the Federal 
Government. I want to say that this amendment makes a 
success of the project. 

Mr. RICHARDS. The gentleman takes the position that 
Nevada should render financial assistance to develop Federal 
territory? 

Mr. RAKER. No; it has no relation to this; the Government 
is going down and advaneing to you over $15,000,000. 


I yield three minutes to the gentleman 
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Mr. RICHARDS. We are going to pay it back. 

Mr. RAKER. Pay it back like the $25,000,000 that have been 
expended and that the fact finding commission says is going 
to be charged off. So let us make this a success. Let the State 
be interested and take care of the settlers is all that we ask. 
The State should keep its watchful eye on this as well as 
other projects, help the settlers, and see that the Government 
does not lose. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. LESLBACH). The time of 
the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. MURPHY. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. CARTER]. 

Mr. CARTER. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, 
your conferees have had a long, hard, nerve-wrecking confer- 
ence over this bill. This bill carries the bulk of appropria- 
tions for all constructive work in the United States. Every 
State west of the Mississippi, and a great many east of the 
Mississippi are directly interested, because the bill carries 
some appropriation for constructive work in such States. 
Therefore, the difference between the conferees on the bill is 
always aggressive and sometimes almost acrid. As the bill 
passed the House it carried appropriations for $237,000,000 
plus. It went to the Senate and they added some two or three 
million dollars. 

In our conference we worked to eliminate these additional 

amounts because we thought that the House had carried a 
sufficient amount. We finally reached an agreement on every- 
thing except eight amendments. Two of these were amend- 
ments correcting the totals, and the others as follows: An 
amendment, No. 27, Spanish Springs irrigation project; another, 
the Vale project; still another, No. 84, the Kittitas project; 
amendment No. 37, increasing the salary of the irrigation com- 
missioner ; No. 43, an appropropriation of $90,000 for the devel- 
opment of oil shale; and No. 50, the appropriation for Howard 
University. As one of your managers I agreed that all these 
amendments should be returned to the House with a motion 
to concur with an amendment except the Howard University 
item. 
We have now before us the Spanish Springs proposition. 
The Senate placed an amendment in the bill appropriating 
$500,000 for the Spanish Springs. We could not reach an 
agreement, but the chairman of the House managers proposes 
to agree to that amendment with an amendment inserting 
certain language protecting the United States such as is car- 
ried in these other new irrigation projects. 

Let us see what that language is. The language requires 
first the payment of operation and maintenance charges in 
advance. But the first year’s charges for operation and main- 
tenance are remitted, so in effect it can hardly be considered 
a payment in advance and consequently works no additional 
hardship on the settlers. 

The next is the regulation of the sale of privately owned 
land. When the Government starts to develop one of these 
irrigation projects it ordinarily finds some person has pur- 
chased land on the project, so that all the land is not Goy- 
ernment owned. That land must be developed and taken care 
of along with the Government land. I think the Government 
has a right, I think it is the duty of the Government, to pre- 
vent speculators from practicing extortion on the settlers who 
purchase this privately owned land, and that is what this 
requirement does. Third, there is the requirement for State 
cooperation in financing. 

We have State cooperation in financing on the State projects 
and on most of the private projects. Is there any reason why 
the Government should be called upon to spend its money on 
any different basis from that by which it is spent by the State 
or by the individual? That is what that amendment does. 
Then we have a requirement for an irrigation district in order 
that the Government may deal with a responsible agency rather 
than being called upon to deal with the individual here, there, 
and yonder. It is the same principle exactly that is applied 
by the Federal farm loan act, a requirement that an organiza- 
tion be dealt with when you are furnishing money or the 
equivalent of money, rather than dealing with the individual. 
It is a measure of safety to the Government, it does not hurt 
the individual and it ought to be adopted. 
eMr. RICHARDS. I wish the gentleman wonld discuss that 
feature of the amendment that refers to the alienation of prop- 
erty rights, 

Mr. CARTER. I think the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
Cramton] covered that fully, and I have no time for repetition. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Speaker, my distinguished friend from 
Nevada [Mr. Ricnarps] this morning voted to bring out of the 
Committee on Irrigation and Arid Lands a bill prohibiting 
alienation, 


Mr. RICHARDS. The gentleman from California knows the 
conditions under which that action was forced. I hope he will 
explain it to the House. 

Mr. CARTER. I am very glad to have that information. T 
come from the West, gentlemen, and I have seen a State de- 
veloped from its virginity almost until it now contains nearly 
8,000,000 people. I know the problems of the West. I have 
visited almost every irrigation project in the country. I know 
the many things that harass and worry us in the West, but 
We must not be unreasonable. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. And if we continue these reclamation 
propositions, and get this money from the reclamation fund, 
eae got to give some guaranty that it is going to be paid 

ck. 

Mr. CARTER. My friend has anticipated what I was about 
to sax. All of you gentlemen have my sympathy, because while 
we have no irrigation in Oklahoma, we have been through prac- 
tically the same problems that you are going through. We 
usually found a response to our reasonable requests, but 
whenever we indulged unreasonable requests we invariably 


found that it bred a fight on reasonable things. So let us be 


reasonable about this thing. I asked the question to-day, 
“What is the source of this irrigation fund which we so often 
refer to; where does the money come from which goes to make 
up this much-discussed irrigation fund?” It is the proceeds of 
the sales of public land, royalties on public lands, and so forth, 
not only from reclamation States, not only from States develop- 
ing irrigation, but from Oklahoma, Michigan, Arkansas, Mis- 
souri, and every other State in the Union except Texas, many 
of them not receiving one cent, many deriving no benefit what- 
ever from the sales of lands within their borders. Now, is it 
unreasonable that we who live in those States contributing 
largely to this irrigation fund and receiving no benefits there- 
from should request and require that some safeguards be 
thrown about the expenditure of these funds? 

Let me warn my friends and neighbors that the irrigation 
States are in the minority here when it comes to representation 
and are therefore in no position to make unreasonable demands. 
Since other States are contributing liberally to our develop- 
ment and upbuilding it does not augur for our welfare to make 
unreasonable demands, It is not fair to assume that those 
who contribute to this fund have no rights in the premises. 
They have a right as a protection to the people of the country 
aud to the Treasury of the United States to demand and re- 
quire restrictions making for fair administration of all these 
matters and which will require a return of the money to the 
Federal Government. [Applause.] 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, I shall take only a minute 
or two. The gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. Carrer] has 
very ably stated the situation, and while on my feet I want 
to say this to the House that in my work on this bill during 
the past four years at those times when I have doubted my 
own judgment I have always felt that I could trust the judg- 
ment of my colleague, the gentleman from Oklahoma. My 
four years’ service with him on this bill has been a matter of 
complete delight, because of his splendid judgment and his very 
fine spirit of cooperation. 

I call to the attention of the committee now only certain 
features about this pending Amendment that are special to 
the project, and that I think are necessary for this project and in 
justice to its people. In the first place, the private land here 
is owned by the Southern Pacific Co., generally known as the 
Southern Pacific Railroad Co., and we want to provide a limit 
for which that land can be sold, for the protection of the 
settlers, It has been suggested that the Government should 
buy it in order to protect the settler. I do not know why the 
Government should buy this land of the railroad company, 
Let them market it to settlers and help in its development. 
Then we provide that the water rights of the present water 
users below the Lahontan Reservoir on the Truckee-Carson 
project are to be protected in their priority to the rights of 
those coming in under this new project. 

Mr. RICHARDS. The gentleman knows that is existing law 
now. 

Mr. CRAMTON. But the people on the project, as they 
have manifested by telegrams of protest to me, do not seem to 
know it, and I want to make sure and make those people sure 
by putting it in here. 

Mr. RICHARDS, Since the protest that the gentleman has 
received by telegram, the Secretary of the Interior has guar- 
anteed that that is the proposition. 

Mr. CRAMTON. That is a good thing, and we will back 
him up on it. 

Mr. CARTER. Why object to this being repeated in order 
to satisfy those settlers, if it is all right? 
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Mr. RICHARDS. Beeauye there are certain other features 
in the amendment that ve think is new legislation, and we have 
got to take it as a whole. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Further, that the people below Lahontan 
Reservoir shall not be ealled upon to pay any share of the 
cost of this new project. We are told what the present in- 
tention is, but we want it sure that those people down there, 
who have more burdens now than they can carry, shall not 
have others added to them unjustly. Next, we provide that 
the net revenues from the power plant shall be devoted to 
retiring the construction costs instead of being diverted to 
operation and maintenance of the project as is now the case 
somewhat on that and other projects. 

These are directly related to this particular project and are 
of importance. The others I have already spoken upon. I 
move the previous question, Mr. Speaker, upon the pending 
amendment and all amendments thereto. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. Lenrracu). The question 
recurs on the motion of the gentleman from Michigan to recede 
and concur in the Senate amendment with an amendment. 

The question was taken, and the Speaker pro tempore an- 
nounced the ayes seemed to have it. 

On a division (demanded by Mr. Rrcmarps) there were 
ayes 68, noes 34. ; 

Mr. RICHARDS. Mr. Speaker, I object to the vote on the 
ground of no qnorum. I withdraw the objection. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the next 
amendment, 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 76 of the bill, after line 17, insert: “ Vale project, Oregon: For 
continued investigations, purchase of storage not exceeding $200,000, 
commencement of construction, and incidental operations, $500,000." 


Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, I move to recede and concur 
in the Senate amendment with the following amendment which 
I offer as a substitute. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Mr. Cramton moves to recede and concur with an amendment as 
follows: 

In lieu of the matter inserted by the Senate, substitute the following: 

“Vale project, Oregon: For continued investigations, commencement 
of construction, and incidental operations, $500,000: Provided, That no 
part of this appropriation shall be used for construction purposes on 
the Vale project until a contract or contracts in form approved by the 
Secretary of the Interior shall have been made with an irrigation dis- 
trict or with irrigation districts organized under State law providing 
for payment by the district or districts as hereinafter provided: Pro- 
vided further, That no part of the sum provided for herein shall be ex- 
pended for construction on account of any lands in private ownership 
until an appropriate repayment contract in accordance with the terms 
of this act and in form approved by the Secretary of the Interior shall 
haye been properly executed by a district organized under State law, 
embracing the lands in public or private ownership irrigable under the 
project, and the execution thereof shall have been confirmed by a de- 
cree of a court of competent jurisdiction, which contract, among other 
things, shall provide for an appraisal approved by the Secretary of the 
Interior, showing the present actual bona fide value of all such irrigable 
lands fixed without reference to the proposed constraction, and shall 
provide that until one-half the construction charges against said lands 
shall have been fully paid no sale of any such lands shall be valid unless 
and until the purchase price involved in such sale is approved by the 
Secretary of the Interior, and shall also provide that upon proof of 
fraudulent representation as to the true consideration involved in any 
such sale the Secretary of the Interior is authorized to cancel the water 
right attaching to fhe land involved in such fraudulent sale; and all 
public lands irrigable under the project shall be entered subject to the 
conditions of this section, which shall be applied thereto: Provided 
further, That no water shall be delivered to irrigators on this project 
until a contract or contracts shall have been executed between the 
United States and the State of Oregon whereby the State shall assume 
the duty and responsibility of promoting the development and settle- 
ment of the project after completion, including the subdivision of lands 
held in private ownership by any individual in excess of 160 irrigable 
acres, the securing, selection, and financing of settlers to enable the 
purchase of the required livestock, equipment, and supplies and the 
improvement of the lands to render them habitable and productive. The 
State shall provide the funds necessary for this purpose .and shall con- 
duet operations in a manner satisfactory to the Secretary of the In- 
terior: Provided further, That the operation and maintenance charges 
on account of land in this project shall be paid annually in advance not 


later than March 1, no charge being made for operation and maintenance 
for the first year after said public notice. It shall be the duty of the 
Secretary of the Interior to give such public notice when water is 
actually available for such lands: Provided further, That not more than 
$206,000 of the amount herein appropriated shall be available for par- 
chase of an interest in the existing storage reservoir of the Warm 
Springs project, said interest to be conveyed to the United States free 
of all prior liens and encumbrances of every kind whatever: Provided 
further, That the contract for the purchase of said interest in said 
reservoir shall also provide for construction of the necessary drainage 
works by the said Warm Springs and Vale projects and the proportion 
of cost of said works to be borne by each.” 


Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, in connection with this amend- 
ment I simply want to call attention to the provisions which 
are peculiar to this project and which are necessary. Your 
committee felt it their duty to go into each project and see 
that its peculiar situation should receive proper attention. 
Now, this project proposes to buy an interest in an existing 
reservoir belonging to a private project that is having some 
financial difficulties, and there is to be a construction of drain- 
age to protect both projects. We have suggested here, and I 
think the gentleman from Oregon [Mr. Srxnorr] does not ob- 
ject to, so far as these features are concerned, that the reser- 
voir must be free from lien when we put up $200,000, and 
further that the contract that is made shall make definite the 
division of expense for drainage, and so forth. 

I yield to the gentleman from Oregon [Mr. Srnnorr] five 
minutes that he may offer an amendment and speak upon it. 

Mr. SINNOTT. Mr. Speaker, I desire to offer an amend- 
ment, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Oregon 


offers an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 


The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Sixxorr: Strike out the following lan- 
guage; “Provided further, That no water shall be delivered to irri- 
gators on this project until a contract or contracts shall have been 
executed between the United States and the State of Oregon whereby 
the State shall assume the duty and responsibility of promoting the 
development and settlement of the project after completion, including 
the subdivision of lands held in private ownership by any -individual 
in excess of 150 irrigable acres, the securing, selection, and financing 
of settlers to enable the purchase of the required livestock, equipment, 
and supplies, and the improvement of the lands to render them habit- 
able and productive. The State shall provide the funds necessary for 
this purpose and shall conduct operations in a manner satisfactory to 
the Secretary of the Interior.” 


Mr. CRAMTON. I yield the gentleman five minutes. 

Mr. SINNOTT. Can the gentleman make it 10 minutes? 

Mr. CRAMTON. I hope the gentleman can keep within the 
10 minutes, in view of the lateness of the hour. 

Mr. SINNOTT. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, to a part of 
the amendment offered by the gentleman from Michigan I have 
no objection, although I think it is unnecessary to put it upon 
this bill, for every provision and every exaction covered by the 
language of his amendment, except the provisions inyolving 
the State of Oregon, can be made a matter of contract 
between the Secretary of the Interior, the landowners, and the 
irrigation district and frequently are exacted on a number of 
these projects. I have no objection to that. But what I do 
take exception to is the language compelling the State of 
Oregon to do things which I doubt it can do under its con- 
stitution, and which, if the constitution permitted the State 
to do, the geographical and climatic divisions of the State 
might possibly embarrass or prevent, and therefore render this 
appropriation nugatory, worthless, and unworkable. My dis- 
trict is comprised of an area of about two-thirds of the State, 
but in population it only comprises about one-fifth of the 
State. Eastern Oregon and western Oregon are more different, 
one from the other than any 1,000 or 2,000 miles of territory 
in the United States. My district east of the mountains is an 
arid and semiarid belt. Immediately west of the mountains 
you have a great humid section. For instance, there is a 
change in the rainfall. In 40 miles from my town the rain- 
fall changes from 14 inches to 90 inches. The people west of 
the mountains, where four-fifths of the people reside, many 
of them have very little interest in or knowledge of irriga- 
tion and might possibly balk at passing a law or a constitu- 
tional amendment to harmonize our laws with the provisions 
in the amendment of the gentleman from Michigan compelling 
the State to finance the farmers on this project. 

That is one objection. Furthermore, Mr. Speaker, I think the 
gentleman’s amendment is absolutely unnecessary. This amend- 
ment, which he drafted and which was attached to other proj- 
ects, was drafted before the fact finding bill was passed. The 
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fact finding bill makes these restrictions and safeguards, un- 
necessary. That bill—the fact finders’ bill—was passed at the 
special instance of the President of the United States, he de- 
manding it in two messages. That bill makes wholly unneces- 
sary these restrictive provisions. Why? Because the Secre- 
tary of the Interior has it absolutely in his power to demand 
from any prospective: settler or applicant a showing both of 
experience and of character; and what I want to call to your 
special attention is that the fact finding bill authorizes the 
Secretary to require from the applicant a showing of capital 
which in his opinion will insure the success of the prospective 
settler. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
from Oregon has expired. 

Mr. SINNOTT. May I have five minutes more? 

Mr. CRAMTON, I will give the gentleman three minutes 
more. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Oregon 
is recognized for three additional minutes. 

Mr. SINNOTT. Therefore, Mr. Speaker, it is absolutely un- 
necessary to compel the State to get into this matter of financ- 
ing the settler. The Secretary of the Interior himself has it 
within his power to demand of John Doe or Richard Roe when 
he applies for this land. You have to make a showing that you 
have sufficient capital to see you through this operation.” 
Therefore it is wholly unnecessary to drag the State into this 
proposition and endeavor to compel the State to do things 
which it may not constitutionally do. 

How can a State constitutionally compel you, you having 160 
acres of land, that you must sell this land in a certain way or 
that you must divide it in a certain way? The Secretary of 
the Interior can enter into a contract with the landowner to 
the effect that he ean get water only under those conditions. 
But no State can tell me and force me to divide my land in this 
way or that way. 

Mr. LOZIER. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SINNOTT. < I regret I can not. I have only three min- 
utes. 

That is the reason why I object to attaching here a nugatory 
provision, a provision that will make our appropriation in its 
ultimate application nugatory and unworkable. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield there 
for a question? 

Mr. SINNOTT. Yes; I yield to the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia. 

Mr. RAKER. Speaking of the Secretary having the power 
to require that this man shall make a showing to the effect 
that he is a financial success, would you fayor a proposition 
appropriating money out of the reclamation fund to loan to 
this man for the purpose of proceeding on the project? 

Mr. SINNOTT. Oh, that is a different matter. I do not 
care where they get the money. But I do not want to see 
written into this proposition an unworkable feature. 

Let me show you another situation that it will bring about 
between the State of Oregon and the surrounding States. The 
State of Oregon has contributed to the reclamation fund 
$12,000,000. There has been expended in that State something 
over $6,000,000. The State of Washington has contributed 
87,000,000. There has been expended in that State $14,000,000, 
The State of Idaho has contributed $6,000,000. There has been 
expended in that State $23,000,000. We are several million 
dollars short of what we contributed to that fund. We are 
$5,000,000 behind one State, $7,000,000 behind another, and 
$17,000,000 behind another State; and yet you are going to say 
to the State of Oregon, which is $17,000,000 behind an equal 
share in comparison with another State, that that State must 
put up these funds. 

Mr. CARTER. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield for a 
question? 8 

Mr. SINNOTT. Yes; I will yield to a question about your 
own State. ; 

Mr. CARTER. Tell us how much the State of Oklahoma has 
contributed. 

Mr. SINNOTT. The State of Oklahoma has made some lib- 
eral contributions; but the State of Oklahoma, according to 
the Secretary of the Interior and the Reclamation Service, has 
never made a showing of available lands for irrigation. That 
is the reason why your State is behind. We have the irrigable 


lands. 
The time of the gentleman 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
from Oregon has again expired. 

Mr. SINNOTT, - Will the gentleman just yield me two min- 
utes more? i 


The time of the gentleman 


Mr. CRAMTON. I do not want to be discourteous to the 
gentleman, but there is a great deal of legislation to be 
enacted. 

Mr. SINNOTT. There is one matter I had forgotten. 

Mr. CRAMTON. I yield to the gentleman two minutes. 

Mr. SINNOTT. Now, this Vale project is the first project 
that was estimated for after this new fact finding law was 
passed. This fact finding law required the Secretary of the 
Interior to make a finding to the effect that the particular 
project was feasible. The Secretary of the Interior made that 
finding, and transmitied it to the Budget board, and that was 
approved by the Budget board, and the President sent a special 
message approving the Budget board's finding and the finding 
of the Secretary of the Interior was that this is a feasible 
project and that it will return the cost of the investment to the 
United States Government. 

For these reasons 1 think it is wholly unnecessary to force 
a State, a large part of which may be unfriendly to this propo- 
sition, to become involved as it is forced to by this amendment. 
Applause. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, beyond reminding the House 
of the fact that this amendment is so framed that it would be 
three or four or five years before there could come any em- 
barrassment from this language should it prove too stringent— 
because it is not until this project is completed and the water 
is ready to turn on that it would become effective—I want to 
say merely that the State of Oregon has the necessary time 
in which to pass the legislation necessary to comply, and the 
Congress has time to pass any general legislation that might 
be necessary. 

Mr. SINNOTT. Your proposition is that the deleterious 
dose may not take effect for three years, and in the meantime 
we may get ready for it. [Laughter.] 

Mr. CRAMTON. Or you can change doctors, 

I want to remind the gentleman from Oregon that under the 
law of Oregon, passed in 1919, with reference to private dis- 
tricts, where the money is put up by private individuals or 
privately controlled districts, in that case the State of Oregon 
guarantees the payment of the interest on the bonds of private 
irrigation districts, but if the Federal Government puts up the 
money there is not any interest at all, and they do not want 
even to finance the settlers. 

The State of Oregen is a great State and prosperous, and 
it can easily cooperate in the way suggested. Mr. Speaker, I 
move the previous question on the pending amendment and all 
amendments thereto. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Michigan moves the 
previous question on the pending amendment and all amend- 
ments thereto. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Oregon. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
SVNOrr) there were—ayes 43, noes 51. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The SPEAKER. The question is now on the motion of the 
gentleman from Michigan to recede and concur with an amend- 
ment. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the next amendment 
in disagreement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment No. 84, page 81 of the bill. after line 11, insert: Pro- 
vided, That the unexpended balance, if any, remaining at the close of 
the fiscal year 1925 from the appropriation of $375,000 made by the act 
referred to as the ‘second deficiency act, fiscal year 1024, approved 
December 5, 1924 (Public, No. 292), for continued investigation, com- 
mencement of construction of the Kittitas unit, and incidental opera- 
tions, Yakima project, Washington, is hereby reappropriated, to be avail- 
able and to continue availabie for use during the fiscal year 1926.” 


Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, I move to recede and concur 
with an amendment, which I send to the Clerk’s desk. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Michigan moves to 
recede und concur with an amendment, which the Clerk will 
report. 

The Clerk read, as follows: 

Mr. CraMTON moves that the House recede from its disagreement 
to the amendment of the Senate No. 34 and concur in the same 
with an amendment, as follows: In lieu of the matter inserted by said 
amendment insert the following: . 

“The unexpended balance, if any, remaining at the close of the 
fiscal year 1928 from the appropriation of $375,000 made by the act 
referred to as the ‘second deficiency act, fiscal year 1924,’ approved 
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December 5, 1924 (Public, No. 292), for continued investigaton, com- 
mencement of construction of the Kittitas unit, and incidental opera- 
tions, Yakima project, Washington, is hereby reappropriated, to be 
available and to continue available for use during the fiscal year 1926, 
subject to the conditions hereinbefore set forth in connection with the 
appropriation for said unit.” 


Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. Mr. Speaker, I offer an 
amendment, 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Washington offers 
an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


1925 


Amendment offered by Mr. SUMMERS of Washington to the amend- 


ment offered by Mr. CRAMTON : Strike out “subject to the conditions 
hereinbefore set forth in connection with the appropriation for sald 
unit,” and insert in lieu thereof the following: Subject to the cou- 
ditions set forth by the second deficiency act of 1924.” 


Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Washington [Mr. SUMMERS]. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. Mr. Speaker and gentle- 
men, it is late in the afternoon of a tiresome, restless day. The 
chairman controls the time. I can secure but five minutes 
to present a subject that requires two hours, You have 
heard the statement of the chairman of this subcommittee 
with regard to the condition of the whole reclamation pro- 
gram and the reclamation fund: I beg of you to give me 
your attention for the five minutes I may speak. 

In the first place, where does the reclamation fund come 
from? When the first law was enacted in 1902 it provided 
no fund except that which came into the Treasury from the 
sale of public lands during the preceding year, and that the 
reclamation fund so established should be increased from 
year to year by the funds that come from the sale of public 
lands. You may say, Even at that, it should not be ex- 
pended in those States from whence it comes.” Now, let us 
try to look at this thing in a comprehensive, national way 
and not in a narrow, sectional way. 

Away back vonder, in early times, the older States had the 
advantage of whatever came from their public lands. In 
1836 there had accumulated in the Federal Treasury $38,- 
000,000, as I understand it largely from the sale of public 
lands. What was done with it? It was divided out accord- 
ing to the population of the States then in the Union. One 
State got $1,000,000, another State got $2,000,000, another State 
got $3,000,000, another State got $500,000, and so on. So all 
of the 26 Eastern States got that division out of the Public 
Treasury, with the understanding that it was to be repaid 
whenever called for. Almost 100 years have gone by and no 
interest has ever been paid and none of the principal has 
ever been paid. Now, we would like to have equitable treat- 
ment. We do not want you to give us anything at all; we 
are not seeking alms, but we do want the provisions of the 
reclamation law carried out. 

The chairman said that large sums had been invested in 
reclamation and the impression was given that nothing was 
ever repaid. I called up the Reclamation’ Bureau within the 
last few minutes and find that from the Yakima project, in 
my State, concerning which we are talking just now, there 
has been repaid on all accounts a total of $6,898,314.29, and 
that from all of the reclamation projects there has been repaid 
on all accounts $55,231,623.18. Some have fallen behind since 
agriculture went on the rocks four years ago, but I want 
yon to know that reclamation in the State of Washington is a 
success, My farmers are honest and honorable and are 
repaying. - ‘ ; 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. How much remains unpaid? 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. -There has been a large 
sum expended, but it is not due, I will say to the gentleman 
from Virginia, any more than if you had given me your note 
due 10 years from now, and then I should come along and say, 
“Your note is not paid; I hold your note and it is a bad 
debt because you have not paid a note that has not fallen 
due.” That is the situation. i a 

Now, the farmers have had a hard time, a very hard time, 
in the last three or four years, and they are a little behind 
in their repayments; but they have made these payments that 
I have mentioned, payments which amount to more than $55,- 
.000,000, That is the sum they have repaid up to this very 
hour. 

Something was said about the amount that may possibly 
be charged off. I am not expressing an opinion at this time 
whether it should or should not be charged off. 

But this is the situation: Suppose I made a contract to 
build a house for you for $10,000 and then when the house was 
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completed it had cost $15,000. Do you feel that you would be 
absolutely obligated to pay $15,000? I understand that is the 
situation in regard to many of these projects. 5 

Mr. RAKER. Will the gentleman yield? A 

Mr, SUMMERS of Washington. I am sorry. I only have 
five minutes. I would like to yield to the gentleman, but I 
can not. 8 

There was a contract made on every one of these projects 
and the contract was made on the assumption that the project 
was going to be built for a certain amount, and when they 
finished the project, in some way or other, by dilatory tactics 
on the part of Congress or because Congress did not appro- 
priate the money and push the work as it should, allowing the 
overhead to accumulate, and by experimental engineering 
many of the projects cost very much more than had been esti- 
mated in the beginning, and in some cases so much more that 
it seems wholly unjust to the settlers that they should repay it, 

In this particular item the gentleman is imposing conditions 
which he himself says the Federal Government should not 
comply with. I say that the States can not comply with them, 
but I do want the Federal Government and the reclamation 
funds protected in every way. My amendment pertains to an 
appropriation made in the deficiency bill, and I want any 
unexpended balance reappropriated under the same conditions 
it was appropriated under in the beginning. 

The Yakima project is the best in the United States. The 
Kittitas Valley is beautiful and productive. It is already 
supplied with railroads, highways, schools, churches, and 
largely with settlers, and yet the chairman has attached to 
this appropriation restrictions and limitations that are wholly 
unreasonable. I objected to them when this bill was before 
the House last December. I haye pleaded with the chairman 
and his committee from that day till this hour. I have asked 
him to protect the Government in any reasonable and proper 
manner, but not to put us in chains, 

I appeal now to the high sense of justice of this House for a 
square deal for one of the best irrigation projects in the entire 
country. [Applause.] 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, I move the previous question 
on the amendment and all pending amendments. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Washington. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the motion of the gentle- 
man from Michigan [Mr. CAM TON] to concur with an amend- 
ment. J 

The motion was agreed to. P 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the next amendment 
in disagreement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment No. 37: Page 84, following line 22, insert: That under 
the supervision and direction of the Secretary of the Interior the 
reclamation of arid lands, under the act of June 17, 1902, and acts 
amendatory thereof and supplementary thereto, shall be administered 
by a commissioner of reclamation, who shall be equipped for the duties 
of said office by practical experience in irrigation of arid lands and the 
agricultural development and utilization thereof, and who shall be 
appointed by the President, by and with the advice and consent of the 
Senate. The first commissioner appointed under the provisions of this 
paragraph shall receive a salary of $10,000 per annum.” 


Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, I move to recede and concur 
in the Senate amendment, and I yield five minutes to the gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. BLANTON]. ` 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, this is one of the most ridicu- 
lous propositions in a small way that another body has ever 
attempted to put over on the House of Representatives. This 
is an attempt to make a salary fit an individual. Mr. Elwood 
Mead emigrated to California from the State of Wyoming. He 
is a Wyoming man. He went from Wyoming to California. ; 

Mr. WINTER. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. BLANTON. In a moment. 

He was perfectly willing to leave his job in California and 
accept the position of Director of Reclamation, which is a 
bureau job. He is chief of that bureau. = h 

Mr. RAKER. Will the gentleman yield for just one question? 

Mr. BLANTON. In a moment. 

Last year when we passed the classification act we raised the 
salary of every bureau chief in Washington $2,500 right off the 
bat. We raised the salary from $5,000 to $7,500 per annum, 
but because Mr. Elwood Mead is chief of this bureau, because 
he comes from Wyoming, which is a splendid State, ably rep- 
resented by our splendid colleague, whom we all respect and 
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| 
appreciate, but ‘because Wyoming is represented somewhere | thing you know we will be besieged by other officials who will 


else likewise by a very distinguished individual and that indi- 
vidual wants to take care of his own, he now wants to let the 
camel get his nose under the tent and raise the salary of this 
particular bureau chief another $2,500 and make it $10,000; 


have a right to come and say that they are entitled to the 
same raise of salary. 

Mr. SMITH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I can not yield. The Director 


and just as soon as you do that you open the way to raising | of Reclamation—call him commissioner or director—is not en- 
the salary of every bureau chief in Washington another $2,500, | titled to any greater salary than the Director of the Bureau 


and you ought not to do it. 
Mr. JACOBSTEHIN. Will the gentleman yield? 


| of Standards, in the Department of Commerce. 


Is he en- 
titled to any more salary than a number of other officials 


Mr. BLANTON. I am sorry I can not yield. I am afraid I that I might name in the various departments of the Govern- 


will not get any more time and I want to lay this matter 
properly before the House. 

Mr. WINTER. The gentleman wants to be correct in his 
statement, does he not? 

Mr. BLANTON. ` Yes; and if I am not correct, I want my 


yield for that purpose. 
Mr. WINTER. I want to say I would be very proud, indeed, 
if Elwood Mead came from the State of Wyoming. 
Mr. BLANTON. Did he not come from there? 
Mr. WINTER. But as a matter of fact, and the gentleman 
ought to know it, he came from Colorado. 
Mr. BLANTON. Does not Wyoming claim him? 
Mr. WINTER. We would be glad to claim him. 
Mr. BLANTON. Did he not once live in Wyoming? 
Mr. WINTER. He certainly did, and I want to say to the 
gentleman 3 
Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I do not yield any more. The 
gentleman has corrected me by admitting my statement, and I 
can not yield any further. 
Mr. WINTER. Will the gentleman yield further? 
Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I am sorry I can not yield 
further, g 
He is from Wyoming and my friend has admitted it. The 
question now is whether you want to raise the salary of bureau 
chiefs in Washington from $5,000 to $7,500 and then raise them 
again to $10,000, because just as sure as you raise this salary 
to $10,000 you are going to have to raise the salary of every 
bureau chief in Washington to $10,000 next year. 
Mr. HILL of Maryland, Will the gentleman yield? 
- Mr. BLANTON. I am sorry I can not yield. I know the 

gentleman from Maryland has been hearing from the good 
women in Baltimore and wants to square himself with them, 
but the gentleman can not do it in my time. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. Will the gentleman yield now? 

Mr. BLANTON. No; I can not yield. 

They are now putting something over on the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. CAM rox] when he comes in here and moves to 
accept this Senate amendment to raise this salary to $10,000. 
This is not right. We have been sitting here supporting the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Cramton], following him, we 
have been upholding his hand, we have been standing behind 
him, and now we want him to stand behind us. I want him to 
stand behind the Treasury and the tax-paying people of the 
United States. [Applause.] ; 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, it is my desire to be as ac- 
commodating as possible. Several gentlemen have asked for 
time on this particular amendment, and I feel that I must 
yield to them; but it is late, we are in the last days of the 
session, and out of consideration of others who have bills to 
be brought up I must decline to yield more than five minutes 
to any one Member, and I hope all gentlemen will bring their 
perorations within five minutes. I now yield five minutes to 
the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Brrns]. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, I want to add my 
earnest protest against the adoption of this amendment. Two 
years ago Congress passed the reclassification act. That act 
undertook to prescribe the methods by which the salaries of 
employees of this Government should be fixed in a fair and 
equitable manner without favoritism to anyone. The chief 
argument used In behalf of the passage of that act was that 
it would give the employees of the Government adequate 
salaries without. favoring anyone at the expense of another. 
The Director of Reclamation formerly received $5,000, but under 
the reclassification act I am told that he is now getting $7,500. 
That is the maximum salary fixed by the classification act. 

Now, by this amendment it is sought to change the title 
of the office and call it commissioner of reclamation instead 
of Director of Reclamation and to give him a salary of 
$10,000, which is $2,500 more than the Assistant Secretary of 
the Interior in that department draws. Gentlemen, it is 
not right for Congress now at this time to adopt a policy of 
playing favorites and picking out this officer and that officer 
and give him a promotion by changing the title of his office 
in order to avoid the express provisions of the act. ‘The first 


ment? Why single him out? Why should we do so because 
some distinguished member of another body sees fit to stand 
in conference and say that this bill may fail unless you giye 
this gentleman a second increase of $2,500? If this House 


; | yields and permits the reclassification act to be set aside and 
distinguished friend from Wyoming to correct me. I gladly | 


disregarded in this unusual manner to do a special favor for 
this official, while others of equal responsibility are required 
to draw their salaries under the reclassification act, it is 
doing a gross injustice. 

It is a small sum, but I protest against the principle. It 
is not right, it is not fair, and if you adopt this proposition 
you will only bring trouble on yourselves, because you will 
be met in the next Congress by requests from numerous offi- 
cials who are equally entitled to consideration for an increase 
in salary. 

Gentlemen, we should not adopt this amendment. This 
House should stand by the reclassification act, claiming as we 
do that no favoritism should be practiced under it, we should 
not practice favoritism ourselves and make an exception in 
the case of this particular official. It is for that reason, 
and that reason alone, that I have arisen to protest against 
the adoption of this amendment. Why should we give him 
810,000? As I said, the Assistant Secretary of the Interior 
Department only draws $7,500. The Director of the Bureau 
of Standards only draws $7,500. Many other officials of 
equal importance draw even less than that. What reason is 
there to pick this gentleman out and give him more than 
Members of Congress are now drawing for the services they 
render. I hope the motion will not prevail. [Applause.] 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, I yield three minutes to the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. BLACK]. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. Mr. Speaker and Members of the 
House, I am in entire agreement with the gentleman from 
Tennessee [Mr. Byrns] that the House ought not to adopt 
the motion of the gentleman from Michigan to recede and 
concur in this Senate amendment. It is true that the amount 
of money involved is small, but if there is any one principle 
that we ought to try to follow in the House, whether we al- 
ways do it or not, it is that well-known principle, “ Equal 
rights to all and special privileges to none.” 

Now we have a reclassifieation act. It was passed in 1923, 
and the maximum salary provided in that act was $7,500. 
The Director of the Bureau of Reclamation has been promoted 
under that law from a salary of $5,000 to a salary of $7,500. 
Now, in another body, in order to get another increase in 
salary of $2,500 théy have changed his title and say that here- 
after we will call him Mr. Commissioner of Reclamation, and 
that by reason of our calling him Mr. Commissioner of 
Reclamation raise his salary $2,500 a year more. I have no 
doubt that the Director of the Bureau of Reclamation is a 
very high-class man. But there are other high-class men in 
the Government service. The Bureau of Standards, for ex- 
ample, is the greatest organization of its kind in the world, 
and yet the chief of that bureau gets only $7,500 a year. The 
Public Printer is at the head of the Government Printing 
Office, the largest printing establishment in the world, and if 
I recollect correctly he gets $6,000 a year. The Director of 
the Bureau of Engraving and Printing is at the head of a 
very large business enterprise of the Government, and if I 
recollect correctly he gets $6,000 a year. Yet if we allow the 
adoption of this Senate amendment the head of the Recla- 
mation Service will get $10,000 a year. If we set this prece- 
dent all that one of the heads of bureaus of the Government 
would have to do in order to get another increase of salary 
is to go over to the Senate and get that body to adopt an 
amendment changing his title and increasing his salary, and 
presto! it will be done. I hope the House will put a veto 
on procedure of this kind and vote down this amendment. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. STENGLE]. i 

Mr. STENGLE. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from New York 
is not so anxious to make a speech as he is to file an earnest 
and sincere protest against this violation of the spirit, if not 
the letter, of the civil service law and the classification law, 
and at the same time to utter a word in behalf of hundreds of 
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employees in that same department who have been overlooked 
even under the classification and who are now patiently wait- 
ing in order to get a few crumbs from the table of the rich 
man, Uncle Sam. Are they in this year of our Lord to see an- 
other large portion handed out to one of the greatest recipients 
of salary raises in one year? It amounts to a doubling of his 
salary. These others go unaided and unhelped and in continual 
trouble. I do not appeal because it is a particular man, because 
I do not know him, but I appeal for a square deal for all people. 
You gentlemen know how I have cried out here for two years 
to give to those who are earnestly working for our Government 
that portion of our “distribution” that which rightfully be- 
longs to them. I. beg of you gentlemen on the Republican side 
and on the Democratic side to stop this chicanery until we, the 
representatives of the people, have squared the old account and 
done justice by every man and woman who is faithfully serving 
our country in the Government service here. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, I yield three minutes to the 
gentleman from Maryland [Mr. Hri]. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the 
House, I listened with a great deal of interest to the attack by 
the gentleman from Texas [Mr. BLANTON] on this amendment. 
The gentleman said that he was against this amendment be- 
cause it is an attempt to pick out a certain individual and pro- 
mote him and raise his salary. If the gentleman from Texas 
were sincere in that statement, I should be much interested in 
it and be guided by it, but in view of the fact that the gentle- 
man from Texas came this morning and attempted to raise a 
lientenant of police by a particular and specific description in 
a bill to be director of a new bureau, I can not see the sin- 
cerity of the gentleman's position at this time. 

Mr. BLANTON. But the salary would be the same as it is 
now. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. I refuse to yield. 

We heard what the gentleman said. We know what he tried 
to put over by unanimous consent—— 

Mr. BLANTON. But she is getting that same salary now. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. Mr. Speaker, I object to the gentle- 
man’s interrupting. I have the floor. 

Although objecting to a Federal judge for Maryland bill 
which is urged by the Chief Justice and by the Department of 
Justice, and favorably reported by the Judiciary Committee, and 
which is just, here is what the gentleman comes in and tries 
to put over by unanimous consent, and—— 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order 
that the gentleman is not discussing this conference report, that 
he is trying to discuss a bill that he killed this morning, and he 
can apologize about that later. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. Mr. Speaker, I am discussing the 
remarks of the gentleman on this conference report. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Maryland must discuss 
the conference report. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. The provision in the bill to which 
I referred is as follows: 


except that (1) the lieutenant and sergeant in office at the time of the 
passage of this act shall become director and assistant director, re- 
spectively, of the Woman's Bureau, and— 


Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order 
that the gentleman is attempting to discuss a woman's police 
bureau bill, which is not under consideration in the confer- 
ence report. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman just started his remarks 
and the Chair can not tell what he is about to discuss. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. I am attempting to discuss the in- 
sincerity of the gentleman from Texas in opposing this pend- 
ing Senate amendment, and I am citing that—— 

The SPEAKER. The Chair does not think that is before 
the House. : 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. Then if the Chair rules that that 
is understood, I have nothing more to’ say. [Laughter and 
applause. ] 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, I yield one minute to the 
gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Lozikn]. 

Mr. LOZIER. Mr. Speaker, I regret that I can not foHow 
the counsel and advice of the chairman of this subcommittee, 
the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Cramton]. I recognize 
that he is one of the most useful and efficient Members of 
this body and has rendered to the Congress and to the people 
a service which can hardly be overvalued. This is a propo- 
sition to single out one employee of the Government, take 
him out of the general class, remove him from the operation 
of the classification act, and by special favor and bounty of 
Congress increase his salary to $10,000 a year, which is double 
the salary that he was receiving but a short time ago, and 


which proposed salary is largely in excess of the salary of 
other bureau chiefs who are equally capable and deserving. 

I think this amendment is unwise. It establishes a bad 
precedent and it will rise up at every session of the Congress 
to plague and confuse us. We know that increases in salary, 
like revolutions, never go backwards, but if this conference 
report is adopted, and the salary of the Commissioner of 
Irrigation is increased from $7,500 to $10,000, we will be con- 
fronted in the next session of this Congress by numerous 
propositions to increase the salaries of other bureau chiefs. 
It is bad policy to tack amendments on appropriation bills, 
increasing salaries of employees, officers, or Members of Con- 
gress, 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. CRAMTON. I yield one minute to the gentleman from 
New Jersey [Mr. LEHIRACEH]. 

Mr. LEHLBACH. Mr. Speaker, I just wish to observe to the 
House that there is absolutely no sense in having a law classi- 
fying the employees of the Government and fixing uniform 
salaries if by special legislation we are going to take an indi- 
vidual out of that classification [applause] and give him an 
increase or a salary out of line with those of like work, of 
like importance, and of like responsibility. If you pass this 
amendment you might as well scrap your classifying act. 
Applause. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the 
gentelman from Arkansas [Mr. WINGO]. 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Speaker, the objections to this proposition 
are twofold, First is the proposition itself, and the next is 
the method by which it is sought to be forced on the House. 
If it were simply a question, Mr. Speaker, of recognizing a 
very deserving public official, if that were the only thing in- 
volved, I take it that all of us would be glad to give that 
small measure of recognition to this very fine and faithful 
public servant. But that is not the question, gentlemen. In 
the first place this is not the time to raise salaries of men of 
this type [laughter]—well, I can say that without embarrass- 
ment, because I took that position in reference to the increas- 
ing of our own salaries. I opposed it. I thought it was un- 
wise and inopportune, and I think many of you will agree 
with me before long. What I have in mind is this, gentlemen: 
It is admitted that there are a large number of very able 
public servants in the classified service, and in grades that are 
lower than this type of grade, whose pressing problem of living 
demands the first consideration of the Congress when you come 
to revise your salary list. But, gentlemen, you can pick out 
a thousand men in the public service in Washington who are 
just as deserving as this man, and the same argument can be 
made in favor of increasing their salaries, [Applause.] 

Now, gentlemen, do not be deceived; you gentlemen on the 
majority side who are responsible, do not be deceived. You 
know human nature, If you are going to grant this recognition 
to this man in the next Congress, how can you refuse to grant 
the same recognition to a large number of other men and give 
them a special recognition other than under the general classi- 
fication that you make of these salaried officials. Now, what 
is the next objection? The next objection is this that I have 
protested against, and I want this House to set its face against, 
and that is the increasing tendency of the other body to have 
one of its Members take adwantage of his position and say to 
the Senate and say to the conferees and say, yes, to the House 
of Representatives, “ You agree to give me some little pet item 
I want or by the eternal gods you can not get any legislation.” 
There is but one way to meet a holdup of that kind by men of 
courage and that is to “call his hand” and say, “ You shall not 
have it.“ [Applause.] If this House cowardly surrenders 
to methods of that kind it but weakens its own power and in- 
fluence and strengthens the power and influence, not only of 
another body but every individual Member of that body who 
sees fit to take advantage of a situation which confronts us 
now. Let us have the courage to say that we will stand on 
the proposition and say when it comes to raising salaries of 
these men we will do it as a class and not pick out each in- 
dividual separately, but we will do it in an orderly way, and 
we will not do it on the demand of one Senator or on an appro- 
priation bill. [Applause.] 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, I yield two minutes to the 
gentleman from Oregon [Mr. SINNOTT]. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Oregon is recognized 
for two minutes. 

Mr. SINNOTT. Mr. Speaker, I have not agreed to all of 
the motions made by the gentleman from Michigan IMr. 
Cramton] in regard to this conference report, but I am cer- 
tainly in accord with him on the motion regarding this 
amendment, 
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I have known Doctor Mead a great many years. He is one 
of the foremost experts on irrigation, not only in the United 
States but in the entire world. He has been employed by many 


foreign countries. I know that he did not seek this position, 
that pays only $7,500 a year. He was practically drafted 
from the University of California, where at that time he was 
getting a salary of $11,000, and which salary now awaits him. 
If any laborer was ever worthy of his hire, Doctor Mead is 
worthy of this $10,000. He has taken hold of the reclamation 
dilemma that we have found ourselves in within the last year. 
He is trying to bring order out of chaos. I doubt very much 
if we can obtain his services for another six months or another 
year—and we need his services—I doubt if we can obtain those 
services which are so badly needed unless he is given this 
salary, every dollar of which he is entitled to. 

I speak to you gentlemen on behalf of the reclamation 
States—the reclamation States that are putting up this money. 
This money does not come from the general funds of the 
Treasury. It comes from the reclamation fund, and I think 
I can say on behalf of the Members from the reclamation 
States that this motion should carry. [Applause and cries of 
“ Vote! oa 

Mr, CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, I simply want to take a mo- 
ment to make a perfectly frank statement in regard to this 
item. I think it is perfectly proper for me to say that in con- 
ference the House conferees urged many of the considerations 
that have been urged here by those who oppose this amend- 
ment. The suggestion was impressed upon us, however—the 
suggestion that has just been made so forcibly by the gentleman 
from Oregon [Mr. Srynorr]—that the water users in the 
reclamation States were in favor of this action being taken, 
and the salary is paid from the reclamation fund. The salary 
of this gentleman is now $7,500 a year. My best information 
is that before he was taken into the Government service he was 
receiving $11,000 a year and came into the Government service 
becanse it was urged that here was an opportunity to perform 
a real service. 

I am advised by those of the Senate conferees who have urged 
this amendment that without this increase he can not be re- 
tained. However correct or incorrect that may be, I am one 
who hopes that nothing will oceur to further disorganize the 
Reclamation Service. There have been enough changes; it is 
time that that service should be permitted to get organized and 
settled down. There are millions of dollars involved in the 
proper administration of the Reclamation Service and the wel- 
fare of many communities in many States. Your conferees on 
this bill stood out on this item because we realized the point of 
view that some might take. But in order to get a conference re- 
port and feeling the force of the argument presented In behalf 
of it, we agreed to come in here and recommend its adoption. 

I believe that sometimes consistency ceases to be a jewel. I 
think that the real test ought to be whether this man is worth 
what it is proposed to pay him; and from my contact with 
Doctor Mead, which has been very close in our work on these 
matters for the past year, I feel that Doctor Mead is well 
worth the amount that is here proposed to be paid to him. And 
inasmuch as the people who are to pay the money, the water 
users, are agreeable to it, so far as those who have spoken for 
them have made it evident, I think we are well warranted in 
accepting the action of the Senate? 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. Suppose Doctor Mead should die to-mor- 
row. 

Mr. CRAMTON. That would be very regrettable. 

Mr. BLANTON. You would have a $10,000 position here 
that you would have to meet with respect to every other of- 
ficial of a similar grade, 

Mr. CRAMTON. If Doctor Mead dies to-morrow, the salary 
goes back to $7,500. It applies only to the present incumbent. 
Mr. Speaker, I move the previous question. 

The previous question was ordered, 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the motion to recede and 
concur, 

The question was taken; and on a po (demanded by 
Mr. Cramton) there were—ayes 51, noes 82. 

So the motion was rejected. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, does that mean that the 
House further insists on its disagreement? 

The SPEAKER. That is equivalent to disagreeing. The 
Clerk will read the next amendment in disagreement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment No. 38, page 85, line 9, strike out “ $8,942,000" and 
‘insert “ $10,099,000," 


Mr. CRAMTON. Mr, Speaker, I move to recede and concur 
with an amendment, which I send to the Clerk's desk. This 
is simply to correct a total. 

The SPEAKER. ‘The gentleman from Michigan moves to 
recede and concur with an amendment, which the Clerk will 
report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. CramTon moves that the House recede from Its disagreement 
to the amendment of the Senate No. 88, and agree to the same with 
an amendment, as follows: In lieu of the sum inserted by said amend- 
ment, insert the following: $9,999,000." 


The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the motion 
to recede and concur with an amendment. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the next amendment 
in disagreement, 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
amendment No. 43 and amendment No. 44 be considered to- 
gether, as they relate to the same subject. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Michigan asks unani- 
mous consent that amendment No, 43 and amendment No. 44 
be considered together, Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the amendments. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment No. 43: On page 92, after line 15, insert: “For de- 
velopment of oil shale, including construction of necessary plant; 
purchase, lease, or condemnation of necessary land for erection of 
plant; purchase or mining of shale, operation of plant, and for all 
necessary expenses incident thereto, including clerical and technical 
assistance In the District of Columbia or elsewhere, to be immediately 
available, $90,000." 

Amendment No. 44: On page 96, strike out, in line 6, “ $1,881,560" 
and insert $1,971,560.” 


Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, I move to recede and concur 
in the Senate amendments. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the next amendment 
in disagreement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment No. 50; Page 114, after line 18, insert: 
“ HOWARD UNIVERSITY 


For maintenance, to be used in payment of part of the salaries of 
the officers, professors, teachers, and other regular employees of the 
university, ice, and stationery, the balance of which shall be paid 
from, donations and other sources, of which sum not less than $2,200 
shall be used for normal instruction, $125,000 ; 

“For tools, material, salaries of instructors, and other necessary 
expenses of the department of manual arts, of which amount not to 
exceed $21,800 may be expended for personal services in the District 
of Columbia, $34,000; 

“Medical department: For part cost needed equipment, laboratory 
supplies, apparatus, and repair of laboratories and bulldings, $9,000; 

“For material and apparatus for chemical, physical, biological, and 
natural history studies and use in laboratories of the science hall, 
including cases and shelving, $5,000; 

“For books, shelving, furniture, and fixtures for the libraries, 
83.000; 

For improvement of grounds and repairs of buildings, $80,000; 

“Fuel and light: For part payment for fuel and light, Freedmen's 
Hospital and Howard University, $15,000; 

“Total, Howard University, $221,000.” 


Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, I move to recede and con- 
cur with an amendment, which I send to the Clerk’s desk. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Michigan moves to 
recede and concur with an amendment, which the Clerk will 
report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Mr, CraMTon moves to recede and concur in Senate Amendment No. 
50 with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the Senate amendment 
insert the following: 

“ HOWARD UNIVERSITY 


“For maintenance, to be used in payment of part of the salaries of 
the officers, professors, teachers, and other regular employees of the 
university, ice, and stationery, the balance of which shall be paid 
from donations and other sources, of which sum not less than $2,200 
shall be used for normal instruction, $125,000; 

„For tools, material, salaries of instructors, and other necessary 
expenses of the department of manual arts, of which amount not to 
exceed $21,800 may be expended for personal services in the District 
of Columbia, $34,000; 
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„Medical department: For part cost needed equipment, laboratory 
supplies, apparatus, and repair of laboratories and buildings, $9,000; 

“For the construction of a building for the medical department, 
$370,000: Provided, That no part of the sum hereby appropriated 
shall be available until there is filed with the Secretary of the Interior 
a guaranty by the trustees of the university that a suitable equipment 
for such building will be provided at a cost of not less than $130,000 
by subscription of alumni and other friends of the university, 

„For material and apparatus for chemical, physical, biological, and 
natural history studies and use in laboratories of the science hall, 
including cases and shelving, $5,000; 

“For books, shelving, furniture, 
$3,000 ; 

“For improvement of grounds and repairs of buildings, $30,000; 

“Fuel and light: For part payment for fuel and light, Freedmen's 
Hospital and Howard University, $15,000; 

“Total, Howard University, $591,000." 


Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, upon that amendment I move 
the previous question. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. Mr. Speaker, I make a 
point of order against the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Michigan on the ground, first, that it is legislation 
on an appropriation bill; second, that that part of the amend- 
ment providing for the construction of a medical school is not 
an issue between the two Houses, is not germane to the 
Senate amendment to this bill, and that it has never been in 
conference. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, as the bill left the House 
there was nothing in the bill with reference to Howard Uni- 
versity ; as it left the Senate there was a general appropriation 
for the maintenance and improvement of Howard University 
covering a variety of items, the payment of salaries, the pur- 
chase of tools and materials, the purchase of books and furni- 
ture, improvements to grounds, and repairs of buildings, and so 
forth. There was particularly with reference to Howard Uni- 
yersity the following item as it went to conference: 


Medical department: For part cost needed equipment, laboratory 
supplies, apparatus, and repair of laboratories and buildings, $9,000. 


The amendment is germane to the language inserted by the 
Senate. It is true it increases the sum, but the holdings are 
uniform that under these circumstances it is germane and is 
permissible. There are several precedents so holding. 

The SPEAKER, The Chair is ready to rule, unless the gen- 
tleman from South Carolina wants to be heard. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. Mr. Speaker, I simply 
want to call the attention of the Chair to the fact that the 
appropriations added by the Senate provided for the eperation 
of Howard University and did not provide for the construction 
of any building at all for Howard University. The amendment 
now offered by the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Cramron] 
seeks to provide a fund for the construction of a building not 
authorized by law and not germane to any provision in the 
amendment offered by the Senate to this bill. There is noth- 
ing in the bill as it passed the Senate providing for the con- 
struction of any building at Howard University. This seeks to 
authorize the construction of a building when it certainly is 
not germane to anything in the bill. 

The SPEAKER. It seems to the Chair that the first point of 
order made by the gentleman from South Carolina that this is 
legislation is, of course, true, but this is all legislation, and 
it has been put on by the Senate, and it seems to the Chair 
that makes anything germane to it in order. If there was only 
one item, the Chair might hold that it was not germane, but 
here are appropriations for a dozen different items, some of 
them for buildings or for repairs to the Howard University. 
The Chair thinks that would make this in order, and the Chair 
overrules the point of order. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. If the Chair will permit, 
there is no construction authorized. by any of the provisions 
added by the Senate. 

The SPEAKER. There is something about repairs in the bill. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Repairs to buildings are authorized, and 
of course, very easily that might mean new construction added 
to existing buildings, There are numerous precedents uphold- 
ing the decision of the Chair. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair overrules the point of order. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, I will not take up the time of 
the House in debating this amendment. I move the previous 
question. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. I will ask the gentleman 
from Michigan to yield me five minutes. 

Mr. CRAMTON. I will say frankly to the gentleman, I un- 
derstand there is to be a meeting of importance in this Chamber 


and fixtures for the libraries, 


at 5 o'clock, and I was trying to get out of the way because 
I might not be welcome. 


Mr. BANKHEAD. That meeting is at 7.30. 


Mr. CRAMTON. Then I have been misinformed. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina, I may say that the gentle- 
man has offered an amendment which has not been considered 
on the floor of the House at all. 

Mr. CRAMTON. I yield five minutes to the gentleman from 
South Carolina, 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. Mr. Speaker and gentle- 
men of the House, it was not my purpose to make any objection 
to the motion of the gentleman from Michigan to concur in the 
amendment added to the bill by the Senate, but the gentleman 
from Michigan has seen fit to add to the appropriations pro- 
vided by the Senate a provision for the construction of a 
building. 

The Members of this House know that there is no legislation 
authorizing the appropriation of a dollar for this institution. 
I have contended for the last two years that the Congress owes 
it to itself to pass legislation authorizing these appropriations 
or else to cease making appropriations for a purpose not author- 
ized by law. : 

The Bureau of the Budget did not even submit an estimate 
for the construction of this medical building. You have time 
and again during this session endeavored to secure considera- 
tion of appropriations for various purposes, and you have been 
told that they could not be considered because the Bureau of 
the Budget had failed to submit an estimate for such appro- 
priations. Here it is sought to have you make an appropriation 
making a charge upon the Treasury of several hundred thou- 
sand dollars by an amendment which is not in issue between 
the two Houses at all. 

As this bill passed the House there was not a single provision 
for the construction of a medical building. As this bill passed 
the Senate there was not a single word providing for the 
construction of a medical building. 

The Chair has held it in order, after the bill has passed both 
Houses of Congress and comes here for the adoption of a con- 
ference report, that you can offer an amendment authorizing 
the construction of a building when in the bill as it passed 
House and Senate there is no provision for the construction of 
a building, and you are now called upon to consider an amend- 
ment appropriating several hundred thousand dollars for the 
construction of a building without any consideration of the 
merits of the proposition by any committee of either House. 

Who would support it if it was offered here for George Wash- 
ington University? Who would support it if it was offered for 
Georgetown University, or any other institution in the city 
of Washington? If it is to be constructed here, then the city 
of Washington ought to be made to pay a portion of the ex- 
pense of constructing the building. Instead of that it is all 
to be taken out of the Federal Treasury. 

Down at Hampton Roads there is the Hampton Institute, 
and there is the Tuskegee Institute, both performing splendid 
service in this country. Does anyone contend that we should, 
without authority of law, appropriate $500,000 for either one 
of these institutions? Why select this one in Washington and 
seek in this way to add an appropriation which has not been 
considered by either House, and is not germane to any pro- 
vision in the bill? It is not authorized by law. It is not justi- 
fied. I know that Congress should not authorize an expenditure 
of this kind in the absence of any law. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from South 
Carolina has expired. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, I only want to say one word. 
When the bill was reported to the House it carried an item 
for part of the construction of this building. The item went 
out on a point of order. The Budget, as recommended by the 
President for 1925, carried an item of $500,000 for this pur- 
pose. We are eliminating $130,000, leaving that to be con- 
tributed by the alumni and friends of the university. There 
is no more acute need among the negroes than a medical 
school for colored’ physicians. The colored man who wants to 
practice medicine has no university in this country outside of 
Howard where he can without difficulty get his complete 
training. He can come to the University of Michigan and get 
his two years’ classroom instruction, but when it comes to 
clinical work at the bedside of patients it is very difficult for 
him to get that. There is only one, negro physician to every 
3,194 of the colored population, while among the white popula- 
tion there is one physician to some 533 population. This 
building is very badly needed. The negro question is a na- 
tional problem, and I hope the House will continue the policy 
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Mr. Phillips. with Mr. Ha, . 

Mr Welsh y with Mr. Corn 

Mr. Stalker with Mr. Lea ot California. 
Mr. Perlman with Mr. O'Brien. 
Mr. Tavor of: Tennessee with Mr. Rogers of New Hampshire. 
Mr. Ward of New York with Mr. Cummings. 
Mr. Miller of Illinois with Mr. Stevenson. 
Mr. Snyder with Mr. Oliver of New York. 
Mr. MacLafferty with Mr. Celler. 
Mr. Rosenbloom. with. Mr. 
„Schall with Mr. Parks of Arkansa 
Browne of Wisconsin with Mr. O'Sullivan, 
Mr. Cole of Ohio with Mr. Sabath: 
Mr. Nelson of Wisconsin with Mr. Diekstein. 
Mr. Larson of Minnesota. with Mr. McNulty. 
Mr. Frear with Mr. Jacobstein. 
Mr. Peavey with Air. Clark of Florida. 

The result: of the vote was announced as above reported. 

A quorum being present the doors were opened. 

The SPEAKER. For the convenience of Members the Chair 
will state that it is the plan now this afternoon to take up the 
conference report upon the helium bill, which it is expected 
will take but a few. minutes, and then two suspensions from the 
Veterans’ Committee, one of which; at least, it is hoped’ will | 
take very little time. If a quorum will stay here it is expected 
that we can finish by 6 o'clock, 

Mr. BLANTON: Mr. Speaker, will the Chair permit an 
inquiry? There is to be a caucus at 7.30 o'clock. Will we not 
be given a little time between adjournment and the time of 
the caucus? 

The SPEAKER. That would leave an hour and a half. 

DISTRIOT OF COLUMBIA APPROPRIATION BILL 

Mr. DAVIS of Minnesota. Mr. Speaker, I submit a confer- 
ence report upon the bill H. R. 12033, making appropriations 
for the government of the District of Columbia and other 
activities chargeable in whole or in part against the revenues 
of such District, etc., for printing, under the rule. 
CONSERVATION, PRODUCTION, AND EXPLOITATION OF HELIUM GAS 

Mr. FROTHINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, I call up the confer- 
ence report upon the bill: (H. R. 5722) authorizing the conserva- 
tion, production, and exploitation of helium gas. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from: Massachusetts. calls 
up a conference report, Which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read the conference report, as follows: 


CONFERENCE REPORT 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing: votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
5722) authorizing the conservation, production, and exploita- 
tion of helium gas, a mineral resource pertaining to the national 
defense, and to the development of commercial aeronautics, and 
for other purposes, having met, after full and free conference 
have agreed to recommend and do recommend to their respective 
Houses.as follows: 

That the House recede from its disagreement to: the amend- 
ment of the Senate and agree to the same with an amendment 
as follows: At the beginning of section g of the matter proposed 
to be inserted by the Senate strike out.the words “immediately 
upon the passage. of this act” and insert: in: lieu thereof the 
words.“ on or before: June 30, 1925,” and after the word Pro- 
vided.” in the first proviso: of section 3 insert the word.“ there- 
after“; and the Senate agree to the same. 

L.. A. FrorHineHaM,. 
J. MayHew WAINWRIGHT, 
DANIEL E. GARRETT of Texas, 
Managers on the part. of the House, 
J. W..Wapsworts, Ir., 
ARTHUR CAPPER, 
Duncan U. FLETCHER; 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 


Mr. FROTHINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, this is a unanimous 
report of the conferees. The measure is agreed to by the See- 
retary of the Navy, by the Seeretary of War; and by the Secre- 
tary of the Interior, by all parties. 

Mr. BLANTON, Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order 
that there is no quorum: present: 

Mr. LONGWORTH. We will keep in session late at that 
rate. 

Mr: MADDEN. I hope the gentleman from Texas will with- 
draw that. We Have a conference report that is complete on 
the District bill. We want to get that in. It will take only 
two minutes. 

Mr. BLANTON. It has been reported by the Senate. 

The SPEAKER: The gentieman from Texas makes the 


point of order that there is no quorum present. The Chair will 
count, 


Mr. MADDEN. We do not want to take it up until we get 
these other things out of the way. 

The SPEAKER (after counting). One hundred and ninety 
seven Members are gerne not a: quorum. 
ae LONGWORTH. Mr: Speaker, I move a: call of the 

ouse. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The Doorkeeper will close the doors, the 
Sergeant at Arms will bring in the absentees, and the Clerk will 
call the roll. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the following Members failed 
to answer to. their names: 


[Rol No. 94] 

Anthony. Fenn Larson, Minn, Reed, Ark, 
Bacharach Fleetwood Leach pet th Va. 
—.— Roster Lee, Ga. an x 

erger sion. 
Bixler Fredericks y Rogers, Mass 
Black, N. Y. i Linthicum ers, N. 
Boies E ogan: Rosenbloom 
Brand, Ga Fuller Lowrey aimon 
Britten Fonk- n Schall 
Browne, N. J. Garber e Keown Sherwood 

| Browne, Wis, Garner, Tex; 3 Nebr, Sites 

Buchanan Garrett, Tex. 0 Smit thwick 
Buckle: Gibson 1 Spearin: 
Burdic Gifford MacLafrerty Sproul, u. 
Burton Glattelter Major, Mo. Stedman 
Butler Graham Sullivan 
Cable Greenwood Miller, III. woope 
Carter Griffin ligan Taylor, Colo. 
Casey Hall Montague Thomas, Ky 
Celler ugen Moore, Va. Timberlake 
ec em paws — . — 

ark, Fla. ayden elson, Wis, Ty 
Clarke, N. V. Herse Nolan Vara 
Cole, Ohio Holaday O'Brien Voigt 
Connolly, Pa. Hooker O'Sullivan Ward, N. Y. 
Cooper, Wis, Hudson: Oliver, Ny I. Ward; N. C. 
Corn Hu ‘ Watson 
Croll Hall, Tenn. Par Wefald 
Cummings Hull, Iowa Parks, Ark. Welsh 
Curry Johnson, W. Va. Peavey- Wertz 
Dickstein Jost Williams, Mich. 
Dominick Kel Perlman Winslow 
Doyle Kendall Phillips. Winter 
Drane Kerr Porter Wolff 
Driver: Riess Pou: - Wood 
Eagan Kincheloe Prall, Woodram 
Edmonds Kindred yle Wurzbach 
Evans, Mont. Knutson: n Wyant 
Fairfield Kunz Rayburn Aman 
Favrot Langley Reece 


The SPHAKER: Two hundred and seventy’ Members have 
answered to their names. A quorum is present. 

Mr. LONGWORTH.. Mr. Speaker, I move that further pro- 
ceedings under the call be dispensed with. 

The-SPEAKER. The gentleman from Ohio moves that für- 
ther proceedings under the call be dispensed with. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to that motion. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. FROTHINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to 
the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Jones]: 

The SPEAKER: The gentleman from Texas is recognized 
for five minutes. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, I 
dislike to disagree with my colleague from Texas [Mr; 
Lanxwam]; He has taken much interest in this matter and has 
done much to further the development and conservation of 
helium. I would like to have your attention for just a few 
minutes and I will not take up much of your time as it is 
growing late. This is the last step in a great conservation 
measure. It has passed the Senate. If the House adopts 
this conference report, which is unanimous, it will end this 
program for legislative authorization—a. program that has 
taken a long time to work out: Here is an element that this 
country has a monopoly of, aud which every other country 18 
trying to get. 

If this measure were sent back to conference in the turmoil 
of the closing lays of the Congress with the crowded condi- 
tion of the calendar and the difficulty of securing. consideration 
of anything, I fear it would mean its death knell, at least. in 
so far as this Congress. is. concerned. The wasting of this 
priceless, element is a national sin. If this measure is not 
passed it means a year’s délay—and possibly an indefinite one. 
It means delay in its commercial development, as well as in 
its conservation and development as a matter of national de- 
fense. , 

The question as to whether the Bureau of Mines or the Navy 
shall. operate the plant is incidental to the main question. The 


big. question is to get: this; great. conservation measure put. over. 
As à matter. of fact, the present manager of the plant, as I 
understand it, was trained in the Bureau of Mines; and se 
far as the Navy is concerned it can not keep one man in one 
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place more than a limited number of years and the present 
man who is there from the Navy must leave at the end of this 
year. 
z? This element, of which this country has a natural monopoly, 
and which will be of great service in war time and which is in 
the infancy of its development, is of supreme importance. 
Covering a stretch of country from Texas all the way to New 
York, including Pennsylvania, West Virginia, Indiana, and 
Kansas, it is found in appreciable quantities only in the United 
States of America. To conserve it is a national duty, If it 
were not so near to the end of the session ‘and the Congress, 
1 would be perfectly willing to go into the questions raised by 
Mr. LANHAM, He may be right on them, but it is too late to 
‘consider them in this Congress, 
| This measure provides for a great program of development 
and conservation and that is infinitely more important than 
the question of who shall manage the plant that is now in 0p- 
eration, That swallows up the incidental question, as I see it, 
‘and I hope this House will adopt the conference report. 
| Mr. FROTHINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, I move the previous 
‘question on the conference report. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the confer- 
ence report. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. LANHAM) there were—ayes 118, noes 78. 
So the conference report was agreed to. 


} HOUR OF MEETING MONDAY 


| Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that when the House adjourns to-morrow, it adjourn to meet 
at 10 o’clock Monday morning. 
The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Ohio asks unanimous 
‘consent that when the House adjourns to-morrow it adjourn 
to meet at 10 o'clock Monday morning. Is there objection? 
Mr. KING. Mr. Speaker, I object. 
The SPEAKER. The Chair will recognize the gentleman to 
‘suspend the rules. 
| Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Speaker, I move to suspend the 
‘rules and provide that when the House adjourns to-morrow, 
Sunday, it adjourn to meet on Monday next at 10 o'clock a. m. 
The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Ohio moves to suspend 
the rules and provide that when the House adjourns to-morrow, 
Sunday, it adjourn to meet at 10 o’clock a. m. Monday next. 
| The question was taken; and two-thirds having voted in favor 
‘thereof, the rules were suspended and the motion was agreed to, 


AMENDMENT OF THE WORLD WAR VETERANS’ ACT, 1924 


Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. Mr. Speaker, I moye to 
suspend the rules on the motion I send to the Clerk’s desk. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, I hope the gen- 
tleman will not insist on further business now. We meet at 
10 o'clock on Monday. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. Let me say to the gentle- 
man from Tennessee that unless this bill is passed to-night I 
am cértain there is absolutely no chance of passing this hos- 
pital building program, for which this House is unanimous, 
for which the Senate is unanimous, and which is one of the 
most necessary bills for the welfare of the service men. In 
taking up this bill, I will say to the gentleman from Tennessee, 
if I do take it up, I shall make no speech, no gentleman on the 
Democratic side desires to make a speech and no gentleman on 
the committee on this side desires to take up any time of the 
| House. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. As I understand, there is a 
contest on the bill. 

! Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota, 
| pill which I am about to take up. 

Mr. BLANTON. Is it the gentleman’s $10,000,000 bill? 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. No; it is the general legis- 
lative bill to amend the World War veterans’ act of 1924. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. How many pages does it cover 
and how long will it take to read it? 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. I do not think it will 
take very long to read it, as the Clerk reads pretty fast. 

+ Mr. WINGO. Why not take a recess until 11 o'clock? 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. I will say to the gentle- 
man if anyone wants to take the responsibility of defeating 
‘this bill, they must take it. 

But I am clear that unless these bills are passed to-night 
neither of them will be enacted. 

Mr. WINGO. The gentleman did not understand my sug- 
‘gestion. Why not take a recess until 10.30 o'clock to-night? 

: Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. We could not get a quo» 
rum at 10 or 11 o'clock, 


There is no contest on the 
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Mr. WINGO. Oh, I think you could bring them in here. 
All the Democrats will be here, All you will have to do is to 
bring in the Republican Members. 

Mr. BLANTON. That would cause inconvenience to the 
Republican Party. 

Mr, GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, I do not propose 
to object, but I do want to say now that it seems to be a rather 
remarkable thing that the Republican Party, in control of the 
House, could not have brought in a bill of this importance at 
a time when it could be considered without inconyenience to 
the minority side of the House. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. May I say to the gentle- 
man that that inconvenience is caused by the action of gentle- 
men on the Democratic side of the House who haye been fili- 
bustering this afternoon and forcing roll calls. 

Mr. BLANTON. And we are going to force roll calls when- 
ever we get ready. The Constitution requires a quorum to 
be present. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. We adjourned yesterday 
courteously, promptly, and quickly in order to give the ma- 
jority its opportunity for conference. Now, there is not going 
to be objection upon this side of the House to the considera- 
tion of this bill, and I hope the consideration of it will proceed 
at once; but I want the gentlemen to understand that we 
recognize the imposition and what you are trying to do. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Speaker, I simply want to say 
that it is a matter of great personal regret that I was com- 
pelled to ask for a call of the House a moment ago. Had it 
not been for utterly silly demands for a quorum here to-day 
we would have been through long ago. 

Mr. BLANTON. That comes with poor grace from the new 
manager of the House. The gentleman gets out of humor be- 
fore he ought to. He ought to smile instead of frown. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. If there is anybody but the gentleman 
himself who does not think it was silly, I would like to hear 
from him. 

Mr. BLANTON. Well, we are going to have some more roll 
ealls before we adjourn. There should be a quorum here to 
consider important bills. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota, The gentleman can take 
that responsibility, 

Mr. BLANTON. I will take the responsibility. 
take it when I think it is necessary. 

Mr. WATKINS. Regular order, Mr. Speaker. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. Mr. Speaker, I move to 
suspend the rules and pass the bill (H. R. 12308) to amend 
the World War veterans’ act, 1924. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, ete., That section 8 of the World War veterans’ 
act, 1924, is hereby amended to read as follows: 

“Bec, 3. In Titles II, III, and IV of this act, unless the context 
otherwise requires— 

“(1) The term ‘child’ includes 

“(a) A legitimate child, 

“(b) A child legally adopted. 

„(e) A stepchild, if a member of the man's household, 

“(d) An illegitimate child, but, as to the father only, if acknowl- 
edged in writing signed by him, or if he has been judicially ordered 
or decreed to contribute to such child's support, or has been judicially 
decreed to be the putative father of such child. 

“(2) The term ‘grandchild’ means a child as above defined of a 
child as above defined, 

63) Except as used in section 300 the term ‘child’ and grand- 
child’ are limited to unmarried persons either (a) under 18 years of 
age, or (b) of any age, if permanently incapable of self-support by 
reason of mental or physical defect. 

“(4) The term ‘parent’ includes a father, mother, grandfather, 
grandmother, father through adoption, mother through adoption, step- 
father, and stepmother, either of the persons in the service or of the 
spouse, 

“(5) The terms father and ‘mother’ include stepfathers and step- 
mothers, fathers and mothers through adoption, and persons who 
have stood in loco parentis to a member of the military or naval 
forces at any time prior to his enlistment or induction for a period 
of not less than one year, 

“(6) The terms ‘brother’ and ‘stster’ include brothers and sisters 
of the half blood as well as those of the whole blood, stepbrothers 
and stepsisters, and brothers and sisters through adoption. 

“(7) The terms ‘brothers’ and ‘sisters’ include the children of a 
person who, for a period of not less than one year, stood in loco 
parentis to a member of the military or naval forces of the United 
States at any time prior to his enlistment or induction, or another 
member of the same household as to whom such person during such 


I always 


period likewise stood in loco parentis, 


1925 
f. 

“(8) The term ‘commissioned officer’ includes a warrant officer, 
but includes only an officer in active service in the military or naval 
forces of the United States, 

“(9) The terms ‘man’ and ‘enlisted man’ mean a person, whether 
male or female and whether enlisted, enrolled, or drafted into active 
service in the military or naval forces of the United States, and include 
noncommissioned and petty officers and members of training camps 
authorized by law. 

“(10) The term ‘enlistment’ includes voluntary enlistment, draft, 
and enrollment in active service in the military or naval forces of the 
United States. 

“(11) The term ‘injury’ Includes disease. 

“(12) The term ‘pay’ means the pay for service according to 
grade und length of service, excluding all allowances. 

“(13) The term ‘military or naval forces’ means the Army, the 
Navy, the Marine Corps, the Coast Guard, the Naval Reserves, the 
National Naval Volunteers, and any other branch of the United States 
service while serving pursuant to law with the Army or the Navy. 

“(14) The terms World War,“ ‘during the period of the war,’ and 
‘during the World War’ mean the period beginning April 6, 1917, and 
ending July 2, 1921. 

“(15) The terms ‘date of termination of the war’ and ‘termina- 
tion of the war mean July 2, 1921.” 

Sec, 2. Section 4 of the World War veterans’ act, 1924, approved 
June 7, 1924, is hereby amended to read as follows; 

“Sec, 4. There is established an independent bureau under the Presi- 
dent, to be known as the United States Veterans’ Bureau, the director 
of which shall be appointed by the President, by and with the advice 
and consent of the Senate. The Director of the United States Vet- 
erans’ Bureau shall receive a salary of $10,000 per annum, payable 
monthly. 

“There shall be Included on the technical and administrative staff 
of the director such staff officers, experts, inspectors, and assistants 
as the director shall prescribe; and there shall be in the United States 
Veterans’ Bureau such sections and subdivisions thereof as the direc- 
tor shall prescribe. The director may, in his discretion, appoint for 
each hospital operated or controlled by the United States Veterans’ 
Burenu a chaplain at a salary not to exceed $3,000 per annum. 
With such exceptions as the President may deem advisable, all em- 
ployees shall be subject to the civil service law and regulations made 
thereunder.” 

Sec. 3. Section 10 of the World War veterans’ act, 1924, approved 
June 7, 1924, is hereby amended to read as follows: 

“Sec, 10, The director, subject to the general direction of the Presi- 
dent, shall be responsible for the proper examination, medical care, 
treatment, hospitalization, dispensary, and conyalescent care, necessary 
and reasonable aftercare, welfare of, nursing, vocational training, and 
such other services as may be necessary in the carrying out of the pro- 
visions of this act and for that purpose is hereby authorized and di- 
rected to establish in the United States Veterans’ Bureau a perma- 
nent nredical organization to be known as the United States Veterans’ 
Bureau medical service, which shall function under and be subject to 
such regulations respecting the internal administration of such service 
and the conduct of its personnel as the director may prescribe, Ap- 
pointments in such United States Veterans’ Bureau medical service 
shall be made without regard to the laws governing appointments in 
the civil service of the United States. 

“(1) The United States Veterans’ Bureau medical service shall con- 

sist of a medical director, two assistant medical directors, and not to 
exceed 24 senior medical officers, 80 medical officers, 240 junior medi- 
cal officers, and as many first and second assistant medical 
officers and internes as the director may deem necessary, a super- 
intendent of nurses and such other nurses as may be deemed neces- 
sary by the director, in grades corresponding to the Army Nurse Corps. 
There shall also be included in such service one dental director, five 
dental officers, and such junior dental officers, first assistant dental 
officers and second assistant dental officers as may be deemed neces- 
sary. 
“(2) The medical director and the assistant Medical directors shall be 
appointed by the director, When any person appointed medical direc- 
tor or assistant medical director is superseded, if he remains in the 
service, he shall be assigned to the grade to which he would have been 
entitled but for his appointment as medical director or assistant 
medical director, due regard being given to the manner of promotion 
and the pay and allowances of officers in the United States Veterans’ 
Bureau medical service. If there is no vacancy in the grade to which 
he is entitled, he shall be carried in that grade as an extra number 
until a vacancy occurs: (a) Provided, That not more than 50 per cent 
of the total number of medical officers in the grades prescribed by this 
act above that of first assistant medical officer shall be appointed dur- 
ing the first year after the passage of this act. 

“(b) Appointments of the first 50 per cent of officers in such service 
below the grade of assistant medical director shall be made by the 
director upon the recommendation of the medical director and assistant 
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medical directors under regulations prescribed by the director and ap- 
proved by the President. 

“(c) Appointments after the first Increment and promotions shall be 
made upon the recommendation of boards of officers appointed from 
time to time by the director under regulations prescribed by the director 
and approved by the President, such boards to consist of five officers 
selected from the medical or dental officers of the United States Vet- 
erans’ Bureau medical service. 

“(d) All appointments, promotions, and separations of nurses in the 
United States Veterans’ Bureau medical service shall be made under 
regulations prescribed by the director and approved by the President. 

“(3) The pay and allowances of officers of the United States Vet- 
erans’ Bureau medical service shall be the same as that provided for 
officers of the Medical Corps of the Army, in corresponding grades, as 
follows: The medical director, that of the Surgeon General; the assist- 
ant medical directors, that of the Assistant Surgeon General; the senior 
medical officers and dental director, that of colonel; the medical officers 
and dental officers, that of lieutenant colonel; the junior medical offi- 
cers and junior dental officers, that of major; the first assistant medi- 
cal officers and first assistant dental officers, that of captain; the second 
assistant medical officers and second assistant dental officers, that of 
first lieutenant, Internes shall receive such rate of pay as the director 
by regulations shall prescribe, but in no case shall the pay of such 
internes equal or exceed that of second assistant medical officers. Pay 
and allowances of nurses shall be that of nurses in corresponding grades 
of the Army Nurse Corps, In computing the increased pay on account 
of longevity there shall be credited to officers and nurses appointed 
under the provisions of this act all service rendered as medical officers 
or nurses in the United States Veterans’ Bureau medical service. 

“(4) The medical and dental officers and nurses appointed under the 
provisions of this act may be retired for disability only, with pay at 
the rate of 4 per cent of the pay of the grade in which they are serving 
or to which they are entitled under the provisions of this act multiplied 
by the number of completed years of service they have rendered to the 
United States Veterans’ Bureau medical service: Provided, That in no 
instance shall total retirement pay exceed 75 per cent of the active 
pay of the grade in which retired. 

“(5) Separations from the service of officers of the United States 
Veterans’ Bureau medical service shall be made upon recommendation 
of boards of officers appointed from time to time by the director under 
regulations prescribed by the director and approved by the President, 
such boards to consist of five officers selected from the medical or dental 
officers of the United States Veterans’ Bureau medical service: Provided, 
That officers so separated shall be granted six months’ pay of the grade 
in which they were serying when separated, except where the separation 
is for inefficiency or inaptitude, or both, in which event such officers 
shall only be entitled to one month's pay of the grade in which they 
were serving when so separated: Prorided further, That where an offi- 
cer is separated from the service for misconduct all right to pay shall 
terminate as of the date of such separation. 

“(6) Nothing in this act shall preclude the employment of additional 
medical, dental, or nursing personnel, where the same is necessary in 
the discretion of the Director of the United States Veterans’ Bureau, 
with the approval of the President, in such numbefs and at such rates 
of ee as the director, with the approyal of the President, may deter- 
mine. 

“(7) All sums heretofore appropriated for administrative expenses 
for the purpose of carrying out the provisions of the World War vet- 
erans’ act, 1924, and any amendments thereto, shall be available for 
the purpose of carrying out the provisions of this section. 

For the purposes of this section the Director of the United States 
Veterans’ Bureau is further authorized, at the direction of the Presi- 
dent or with the approval of the head of the department concerned, 
to utilize the now existing or future facilities of the United States 
Public Health Service, the War Department, the Navy Department, 
the Interior Department, the National Home for Disabled Volunteer Sol- 
diers, and such other governmental facilities as may be made available 
for the purposes set forth in this act; and such governmental agencies 
are hereby authorized to furnish such facilities, including personnel, 
equipment, medical, surgical, and hospital seryices and supplies as 
the director may deem necessary and advisable in carrying out the 
provisions of this act, in addition to such governmental facilities as are 
hereby made available. 

“When, in the opinion of the director, the facilities and services 
utilized for the hospitalization, medical care, and treatment for bene- 
ficiaries under this act are unsatisfactory, the director shall make ar- 
rangements for the further hospitalization, care, and treatment of such 
beneficiaries by other nreans. 

“In the event that there is not sufficient Government hospital and 
other facilities for the proper medical care and treatment of bene- 
ficiaries under this act, and the director deems it necessary and advis- 
able to secure additional Government facilities, he may, within the 
limits of appropriations made for carrying out the provisions of this 
paragraph, and with the approval of the President, improve or extend 
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existing governmental facilities, or acquire additional facilities by 


purchase or otherwise. Such new property and structures as may be 
improved, extended, or acquired shall become part of the permanent 
equipment of ‘the United States Veterans’ Bureau or of some one of 
the now existing agencies of the Government, including the War De- 
partment, Navy Department, Interior Department, Treasury Depart- 
ment, the National Home for Disabled Volunteer Soldiers, in such way 
as will best serve the present emergency, taking into .consideration the 
future services to be rendered the veterans of the World War, includ- 
ing the beneficiaries under this act. 

“In the event Government hospital facilities are insufficient or 
inadequate the director may contract with State, municipal, or in 
exceptional cases with private hospitals for such medical, surgical, 
and hospital services and supplies as may be required, and such 
contracts may be made for a period of not exceeding three years and 
may be for the use of a ward or other hospital unit or on such 
other basis as may be in the best interest of the beneficiaries under 
this act. 

“There are hereby permanently transferred to the Veterans“ Bu- 
reau all hospitals now or formerly under the jurisdiction of the 
Public Health Service or of the Treasury Department, the operation, 
management, or control of which have heretofore been transferred 
by the President to said bureau pursuant to the authority con- 
tained in section 9 of the act entitled ‘An act to establish a Veterans“ 
Bureau and to improve the facilities and service of such bureau and 
further to amend and modify the war risk insurance act, approved 
August 9, 1921.'" 

Sec, 4. Section 19 of the World War veterans’ act, 1924, approved 
June 7, 1924, is hereby amended to read as follows: 

“Sec, 19. In the event of disagreement as to claim under a con- 
tract of insurance between the bureau and any person or persons 
claiming thereunder an action on the claim may be brought against 
the United States either in the Supreme Court of the District of 
Columbia or in the District Court of the United States in and for 
the district in which such persons or any one of them resides, and 
jurisdiction is hereby conferred upon such courts to hear and deter- 
mine all such controversies, The procedure in such suits shall be the 
same as that provided in sections 1575 and 1576 of the Compiled 
Statutes of the United States (act of March 8, 1887) and section 
1578 thereof in so far as applicable. All persons having or claiming 
to have an interest in such insurance may be made parties to such 
sult, and such as are not inhabitants of or found within the dis- 
trict in which suit is brought may be brought in by order of the 
court to be served personally or by publication or in such other 
reasonable manner as the court may direct. In all cases where the 
bureau acknowledges the indebtedness of the United States upon 
any such contract of insurance and there is a dispute as to the 
person or persons entitled to payment, a suit in the nature of a bill 
of interpleader may be brought by the bureau in the name of the 
United States against all persons having or claiming to have any 
interest in such insurance in the Supreme Court of the District of 
Columbia or in the district court in and for the district in which 
any of such claimants reside; Provided, That not less than 80 days 
prior to instituting’ such suit the bureau shall mail a notice of such 
intention to each of the persons to be made parties to the suit. The 
circuit courts of appeal and the Court of Appeals of the District 
of Colombia shall respectively exercise appellate jurisdiction and, 
except as provided in sections 239 and 240 of the Judicial Code, the 
decrees of the circuit courts of appeal and the Court of Appeals of 
the District of Columbia shall be final. This section shall apply to 
all suits now pending against the United States under the provisions 
of the war risk insurance act as amended, or of the World War 
veterans’ act, 1924, and amendments thereto.” 

Sec. 5. Section 23 of the World War veterans’ act, 1924, approved 
June 7, 1924, is hereby amended to read as follows: 

“Sec, 23. The discharge or dismissal of any person from the mili- 
tary or naval forces on the ground that he was guilty of mutiny, 
treason, spying, or any offense involving moral turpitude or willful 
and persistent misconduct, of which he was found guilty by a court- 
martial, or that he was an alien, conscientious objector who refused 
to perform military duty or refused to wear the uniform, or a deserter, 
shall bar all rights to any compensation under Title II, or any train- 
ing, or any maintenance and support allowance under Title IV: Pro- 
vided, That this section shall not apply to an alien who volunteered 
or who was drafted into or who served in the Army, Navy, or Marine 
Corps of the United States during the World War, who was dis- 
charged subsequent to November 11, 1918, or who was not discharged 
from the service on or prior to November 11, 1918, on his own applica- 
tion or solicitation by reason of his being an alien, and whose service 
was honest and faithful: Provided further, That in case any person 
has been discharged or dismissed from the military or naval forces 
as a result of a court-martial trial, and it is thereafter established 
to the satisfaction of the director that at the time of the commission 
of the offense resulting in such court-martial trial and discharge such 
person was insane, such person shall be entitled to the compensation 


and vocational-training benefits under Titles II and IV hereof: Pro- 
vided further, That discharge or dismissal or finding of guilt for any 
of the offenses specified in this section shall not affect the payment 
of compensation or maintenance and support allowance for disabilities 
incurred in or aggravated by service in any prior or subsequent en- 
listment: Provided further, That no compensation or insurance shall 
be payable for death inflicted as a lawful punishment for crime or 
military offense, except when inflicted by the enemy; Provided, That 
as to converted insurance the cash surrender value hereof, if any, 
on the date of such death shall be paid to the designated beneficiary, 
if living, or if there be no designated beneficiary alive at the death 
of the insured the said value shall be paid to the estate of the insured: 
Provided further, That the discharge of a person for having concealed 
the fact that he was a minor at the time of his enlistment shall not 
bar him from the benefits of this act if his service was otherwise hon- 
orable: Provided further, That this section shall be deemed to be in 
effect as of April 6, 1917, and the director is hereby authorized and 
directed to make provision by bureau regulation for payment of any 
insurance claim or adjustment in insurance premium account of any 
insurance contract which would not now be affected by this section 
as amended.” 

Sec. 6. Section 26 of the World War veterans’ act, 1924, approved 
June 7, 1924, is hereby amended to read as follows: 

“Sxc, 26. The amount of the monthiy | installments of compensa- 
tion, yearly renewable term insurance, or accrued maintenance and 
support allowance which has become payable under the provisions 
of Titles II. III, or IV hereof, but which has not been paid prior to 
the death of the person entitled to receive the same, may be payable 
to the legal representatives of such person, or in the absence of a 
duly appointed legal representative, where the combined amounts pay- 
able are $500 or less, the director shall allow and pay such sum to 
such person or persons as would under the laws of the State of resi- 
dence of the decedent be entitled to his personal property in case of 
intestacy: Provided, That in cases where the estate of the decedent 
would escheat under the laws of the place of his residence, such in- 
stallments shall not be paid to the estate of the decedent but shall 
escheat to the United States and shall be credited to the appropriation 
from which the original award was made.“ 

Se. 7. Section 81 of the World War veterans’ act, 1924, approved 
June 7, 1924, is hereby repealed. 

Sec. 8. A new section is hereby added to Title I of the World War 
veterans’ act, 1924, approved June 7, 1924, to be known as section 82: 

“Spe. 82. Payment may be made for official telephone service and 
rental in the field wherever incurred in case of official telephones 
installed in private residences or private apartments or quarters when 
authorized under regulations established by the director.” 

Sec. 9. Section 200 of the World War veterans’ act, 1924, approved 
June 7, 1924, is hereby amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 200. For death or disability resulting from personal injury 
suffered or disease contracted in the military or naval service on or 
after April 6, 1917, and before July 2, 1921, or for an aggravation or 
recurrence of a disability existing prior to examination, acceptance, 
and enrollment for service, when such aggravation was suffered in, or 
such recurrence was caused by, the military or naval service on or 
after April 6, 1917, and before July 2, 1921, by any commissioned 
officer or enlisted man, or by any member of the Army Nurse Corps 
(female) or of the Navy Nurse Corps (female) when employed in 
the active service under the War Department or Navy Department, 
the United States shall pay to such commissioned officer or enlisted 
man, member of the Army Nurse Corps (female) or of the Navy Nurse 
Corps (female) or, in the discretion of the director, separately to his 
or her dependents, compensation as hereinafter provided; but no com- 
pensation shall be paid if the injury, disease, aggravation, or recur- 
rence has been caused by his own willful misconduct: Provided, That 
no person suffering from paralysis, paresis, blindness, or constitutional 
lues shall be denied compensation by reason of willful misconduct, 
nor shall any person who is helpless or bedridden as a result of any 
disability be denied compensation by reason of willful misconduct. 
That for the purposes of this section every such officer, enlisted man, 
or other member employed in the active service under the War De- 
partment or Navy Department who was discharged or who resigned 
prior to July 2, 1921, and every such officer, enlisted man, or other 
member employed in the active service under the War Department or 
Navy Department on or before November 11, 1918, who on or after 
July 2, 1921, is discharged or resigns, shall be conclusively held and 
taken to have been in sound condition when examined, accepted, and 
enrolled for service, except as to defects, disorders, or infirmities made 
of record in any manner by proper authorities of the United States 
at the time of, or prior to, inception of active service, to the extent 
to which any such defect, disorder, or infirmity was so made of record: 
Provided, That an ex-service man who is shown to have or, if deceased, 
to have had, prior to January 1, 1925, neuropsychiatric disease, an 
active tuberculous disease, paralysis agitans, encephalitis lethargica, 
or amoebic dysentery developing a 10 per cent degree of disability or 
more in accordance with the provisions of subdivision (4) of section 
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202 of this act shall be presumed to have acquired his disability in such 
service between April 6, 1917, and July 2, 1921, or to have suffered 
an aggravation of a preexisting neuropsychiatric disease, tuberculosis, 
paralysis agitans, encephalitis lethargica, or amoebic dysentery in 
such service between sald dates, and said presumption shall be con- 
clusive in cases of active tuberculous disease, and encephalitis lethargica, 
but in all other cases said presumption shall be rebuttable by clear 
and convincing evidence; but nothing in this proviso shall be con- 
strued to prevent a claimant from receiving the benefits of compensa- 
tion and medical care and treatment for a disability due to these dis- 
eases of more than 10 per cent degree (in accordance with the pro- 
visions of subdivision (4) section 202, of this act) on or subsequent 
to January 1, 1925, if the facts in the case substantiate his claim.” 

Sec. 10. Section 201 of the World War veterans’ act, 1924, approved 
June 7, 1924, is hereby amended to read as follows: 

“Sec, 201, That if death results from injury— 

“If the deceased leaves a widow or child, or if he leaves a mother 
or father either or both dependent upon him for support, the monthly 
compensation shall be the following amounts: 

“(a) If there is a widow but no child, $30. 

“(b) If there is a widow and one child, $40, with $6 for each addi- 
tional child. 

„(e) If there is no widow, but one child, $20. 

„(d) If there is no widow, but two children, $30. 

“(e) If there is no widow, but three children, $40, with $5 for each 
additional child. 

„(H) If there is a dependent mother (or dependent father), $20, 
or both, $30, The amount payable under this subdivision shall not 
exceed the difference between the total amount payable to the widow 
and children and the sum of $75. Such compensation shall be payable, 
whether the dependency of the father or mother or both arises before 
or after the death of the person, but no compensation shall be payable 
if the dependency arises more than five years after the death of the 

rson, 

29 641) If death occur or shall have occurred subsequent to April 6, 
1917. and before discharge or resignation from the service, the United 
States Veterans’ Bureau shall pay for burial and funeral expenses and 
the return of body to his home a sum not to exceed $100, as may be 
fixed by regulation. Where a veteran of any war, including those 
persons who served honorably as Army nurses under contracts for 90 
days or more during the Spanish-American War, who was not dis- 
honorably discharged dies after discharge or resignation from the serv- 
ice and does not in the judgment of the director leave sufficient assets 
to meet the expenses of burial and funeral and the transportation of 
the body, the United States Veterans’ Bureau shall pay the following 
sums: For a flag to drape the casket, and after burial to be given 
to the next of kin of the deceased, a sum not exceeding $7; also, for 
burial and funeral expenses and the transportation of the body (in- 
cluding preparation of the body) to the place of burial, a sum not 
exceeding $100 to cover such items and to be paid to such person 
or persons as may be fixed by regulations: Provided, That when such 
person dies while receiving from the bureau compensation or voca- 
tional training, the above benefits shall be payable in all cases: Pro- 
vided further, That where such person, while receiving from the bureau 
medical, surgical, or hospital treatment or vocational training, dies 
away from home and at the place to which he was ordered by the 
bureau, or while traveling under orders of the bureau, the above bene- 
fits shall be payable in all cases and in addition thereto the actual 
and necessary cost of the transportation of the body of the person 
(including preparation of the body) to the place of burial, within the 
continental limits of the United States, its Territories or possessions 
and including also, in the discretion of the director, the actual and 
necessary cost of transportation of an attendant: And provided fur- 
ther, That no accrued pension, compensation, or insurance due at the 
time of death shall be deducted from the sum allowed. 

“(2) The payment of compensation to a widow shall continue until 
her death or remarriage, and the payment of compensation to a par- 
ent shall continue to the death of such parent. 

“(3) The payment of compensation to or for a child shall continue 
until such child reaches the age of 18 years or marries, or if such 
child be permanently incapable of self-support by reason of mental 
or physical defect, then during such incapacity. 

“(4) Whenever the compensation payable to or for the benefit of 
any person under the provisions of this section is terminated by the 
happening of the contingency upon which it is limited, the compen- 
sation thereafter for the remaining beneficiary or beneficiaries, if any, 
shall be the amount which would have been payable to them if they 
had been the sole original beneficiaries. 

“(5) As between the widow and the children not in her custody, 
and as between children, the amount of compensation shall be ap- 
portioned as may be prescribed by regulation. 

“(6) The term ‘ widow,’ as used in this section, shall not include 
one who shall have married the deceased later than 10 years after 
discharge or resignation from service, and shall include widower 
whenever his condition is such that if the deceased person were living 
he would have been dependent upon her for support. 


“(7) That this section shall be deemed to be in effect as of April 6, 
1917: Provided, however, That the receipt of a gratuity, pension, or 
compensation, including adjusted compensation, by widow, child, or 
parent, on account of the death, disability, or service of any person 
shall not bar the payment of compensation on account of the death 
or disability of any other person: Provided, That before compensa- 
tion under this section shall be paid the claimant shall first surrender 
all claim to any gratuity or pension payable under any other law on 
account of the death of the same person.” 

Src, 11. Section 202 of the World War veterans’ act, 1924, ap- 
proved June 7, 1924, is hereby amended to read as follows: 

“Src. 202. If disability results from the injury 

“(1) If and while the disability is rated as total and temporary, 
the monthly compensation shall be the following amounts, payable 
monthly or semimonthly, as the director may prescribe: 

„(a) If the disabled. person has nelther wife nor child living, $80. 

“(b) If he has a wife but no child living, $90. 

(e) If he has a wife and one child living, $95 and $5 for each 
additional child. 

“(d) If he has no wife and one child living, $90, with $5 for each 
additional child. N 

(e) If he has a mother or father, either or both dependent on 
him for support, then, in addition to the above amounts, $10 for each 
parent so dependent. 

“(2) If and while the disability is rated as partial and temporary, 
the monthly compensation shall be a percentage of the compensation 
that would be payable for his total and temporary disability, equal to 
the degree of the reduction in earning capacity resulting from the 
disability, but no compensation shall be payable for a reduction in 
earning capacity rated at less than 10 per cent. 

“That any ex-service person shown to have had a tuberculosis dis- 
ease of a compensable degree, and who in the judgment of the director 
has reached a condition of complete arrest of his disease, shall receive 
for three years compensation of not less than $50 per month: Pro- 
vided, That no payment under this provision shall be retroactive. 

“(3) If and while the disability is rated as total and permanent, 
the rate of compensation shall be $100 per month: Provided, however, 
That the permanent loss of the use of both feet or both hands, or of 
both eyes, or of one foot and one hand, or of one foot and one eye, or 
of one hand and one eye, or the loss of hearing of both ears, or be- 
coming permanently helpless or permanently bedridden, shall be 
deemed to be total permanent disability: Provided further, That the 
compensation for the loss of the use of both eyes shall be $150 per 
month, and that compensation for the loss of the use of both eyes 
and one or more limbs shall be $200 per month: And provided further, 
That for double total permanent disability the rate of compensation 
shall be $200 per month. 

“That any ex-service person shown to have a tuberculous disease 
of compensable degree, and who has been hospitalized for a period 
of one year, and who in the judgment of the director will not 
reach a condition of arrest by further hospitalization, and whose 
discharge from hospitalization will not be prejudicial to the bene- 
ficiary or his family, and who is not, in the judgment of the director, 
feasible for training, shall, upon his request, be discharged from hos- 
pitalization and rated as not less than temporarily and totally dis- 
abled, said rating to continue for the period of three years: Provided, 
however, Whenever any beneficiary under this title has been rated 
temporarily and totally disabled, and has been or shall be continuously 
so rated and so disabled for a period of 24 months, such beneficiary 
shall be judged permanently totally disabled, such rating not to be 
decreased during the continuance of total disability. 

“(4) If and while the disability is rated as partial and perma- 
nent, the monthly compensation shall be a percentage of the com- 
pensation that would be payable for his total and permanent dis- 
ability equal to the degree of the reduction in earning capacity re- 
sulting from the disability, but no compensation shall be payable for 
a reduction in earning capacity rated at less than 10 per cent. 

“ (a) A schedule of ratings of reductions in earning capacity from 
injuries or combinations of injuries of a permanent or temporary 
character shall be adopted and applied by the bureau. Ratings may 
be as high as 100 per cent. The ratings shall be based, as far as 
practicable, upon the average impairments of earning capacity re- 
sulting from such injuries in civil occupations, and not upon the im- 
pairment in earning capacity in each individual case, so that there 
shall be no reduction in the rate of compensation for individual suc- 
cess in overcoming the handicap of an injury. The bureau in adopt- 
ing the schedule of ratings of reduction in earning capacity shall 
consider the impairment in ability to secure employment which re- 
sults from such injuries. The bureau shall from time to time read- 
just this schedule of ratings whenever actual experience shall show 
that it is unjust to the disabled veteran. 

“ (5) If the disabled person is so helpless as to be in constant 
need of a nurse or attendant, such additional sum shall be paid, but 
not exceeding $50 per month, as the director may deem reasonable. 

“ (6) In addition to the compensation above provided, the injured 
person shall be furnished by the United States Veterans“ Bureau 
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such reasonable governmental care or medical, surgical, dental, and 
hospital services, including payment of court costs and other ex- 
penses incident to proceedings heretofore or hereafter taken for the 
commitment of mentally incompetent persons to institutions for the 
care or treatment of the insane, and shall be furnished with such 
supplies including dental appliances, wheel chairs, artificial limbs, 
trusses, and similar appliances, including special clothing made neces- 
sary by the wearing of prosthetic appliances prescribed by the bureau, 
as the director may determine to be useful and reasonably necessary, 
which dental appliances, wheel chairs, artificial limbs, trusses, special 
clothing, and similar appliances may be procured by the burean in 
such manner, either by purchase or manufacture, as the director may 
determine to be advantageous and reasonably. necessary; Provided, 
That nothing in this act shall be construed to affect the necessary 
military control over any member of the Milltary or Naval Estab- 
lishments before he shall baye been discharged from the military 
or naval service. 

(7) Where any disabled person having neither wife, child, nor 
dependent parent shall, after July 1, 1924, have been maintained by 
the bureau for a period or periods amounting to six months In an 
institution or institutions, and shall be deemed by the director to 
be insane, the compensation for such person shall thereafter be $20 
per month so long as he shall thereafter be maintained by the bureau 
in an institution; and such compensation may, in the discretion of 
the director, be pald to the chief officer of said institution to be used 
for the benefit of such person: Provided, however, That if such per- 
son shall recover his reason and shall be discharged from such in- 
stitution as competent, an additional amount of $60 per month shall 
be paid to him for each month the rate of compensation was $20 
per month as provided by this subdivision. 

“All or any part of the compensation of any mentally incompetent 
inmate of an institution, may, in the discretion of the director, be paid 
to the chief officer of said institution to be properly accounted for and 
to be used for the benefit of such inmate, or may in the discretion of 
the director be apportioned to wife, child, or children, or dependent 
parents, in accordance with regulations. 

“After June 30, 1927, the monthly rate of compensation for all 
veterans (other than those totally and permanently disabled), who are 
being maintained by the bureau in a hospital of any description and 
who are without wife, child, or dependent parent, shall not exceed $40. 

“(8) The director shall prescribe by regulation the conditions and 
limitations whereby all patients or beneficiaries of the burean who are 
receiving treatment through the bureau as patients in a hospital may 
allot any proportion or proportions or any fixed amount or amounts 
of their monty compensation for such purposes and for the benefit 
of such person or persons as they may direct. 

“In case such patient has not allotted three-fourths of his monthly 
compensation and in case the director shall find that by gross dissipa- 
tion he is retarding his own progress to recovery, then regulations to 
be made by the director may provide that (except in the case of per- 
sons who are within the terms of the first paragraph of subdivision 
(7) hereof) any unallotted portion of such three-fourths compensation 
shall be deposited to the patients’ credit with the Treasurer of the 
United States to accumulate at such rate of Interest as the Secretary 
of the Treasury may determine, but at a rate never less than 344 per 
eent per annum, and when such patient shall be discharged by the 
bureau from hospital care, the said deposit and interest shall be paid 
to such patient if living, otherwise to any beneficiary or beneficlaries 
he may have designated, or if there be no such beneficiary, then to the 
executor or administrator of the estate of such deceased person: Pro- 
vided, That this paragraph shall not be so construed as to prevent 
payment by the bureau from the amounts due to the decedent's estate 
of his funeral expenses, expenses of last illness, board, rent, lodging, or 
other household expenses for, which the decedent is liable, provided a 
claim therefor is presented by the creditors or by the person or per- 
sons who actually paid the sume before settlement by the bureau. 

“The Secretary of the Treasury is hereby authorized to invest and 
reinyest the sald allotments deposited with him, or any part thereof, 
in interest-bearing obligations of the United States and to sell the 
obligations for the purposes of said funds, 

“(9) In addition to the care, treatment, and appliances now author- 
ized by law, said bureau shall also provide, without charge therefor, 
hospital, dental, medical, surgical, and convalescent care and treat- 
ment and prosthetic appliances (including such dental appliances as 
may be found reasonably necessary by the director) for any member 
of the military or naval forces of the United States, not dishonorably 
discharged, disabled by reason of any wound or injury received or 
disease contracted, or by reason of any aggravation of a preexisting 
injury or disease, specifically noted at examination for entrance into or 
employment in the active military or naval service while in the active 
military or naval service of the United States on or after April 6, 
1917, and before July 2, 1921: Provided, That the wound or injury 
received or disease contracted or aggravation of a preexisting injury 
or disease, for which such hospital, dental, medical, surgical, and con- 
valescent care and treatment and prosthetic appliances (including such 


dental appliances as may be found reasonably necessary by the direc- 
tor) shall be furnished, was incurred in the military or naval service 
and not caused by his own willfal misconduct: Provided, That where 
a beneficiary of the bureau suffers or has suffered an injury or con- 
tracted a disease in service entitling him to the benefits of this sub- 
division, and an emergency develops or has developed requiring im- 
mediate treatment or hospitalization on account of such injury or 
disease, and no bureau facilities are or were then feasibly available 
and in the judgment of the director delay would be or would have 
been hazardous, the director Is authorized to reimburse such beneficiary 
the reasonable value of such service received from sources other than 
the bureau. 

“(10) The director is authorized, so far as he shall find that exist- 
ing Government facilities permit, to furnish hospitalization, including 
such dental, medical, surgical care, and prosthetic appHances (including 
dental appliances where they are a part of the treatment) as the 
director may determine to be necessary, together with necessary travel- 
ing expenses to veterans of any war, military occupation, or military 
expedition, including those persons who served honorably as Army 
nurses under contracts for 90 days or more during the Spanish- 
American War, not dishonorably discharged, without regard to the 
nature or origin of their disabilities: Provided, That preference in 
admittance to any such hospital for hospitalization under the provisions 
of this subdivision shall be accorded those veterans who are unable to 
pay for their hospitalization or their necessary traveling expenses: 
Provided further, That such hospitalization in emergency may be 
extended by the officers in charge ef Government hospitals when appli- 
cation is made to the hospital. In the Insular possessions of the 
United States, the director Is further authorized to furnish hospitali- 
zation in other than Government hospitals. 

“(11) The director shall haye the same power, and shall be subject 
to the same limitations, in the sale of surplus or condemned supplies, 
material, and other personal property as now pertains to the Secretary 
of War, The director is authorized to make regulations governing the 
disposal of articles produced by patients of such bureau In the course 
of their curative treatment, or to allow the patients to sell or to 
retain such articles. 

“(12) Where the disabled person is a patient in a hospital, or 
where for any other reason the disabled person and his wife ure not 
living together, or where the children are not in the custody of the 
disabled person, the amount of the compensation may in the discretion 
of the director be apportioned under such regulation as he may 
prescribe. 

“(18) The term ‘wife’ as used in this section shall include * hus- 
band” if the husband is dependent upon the wife for support. 

“(14) That the bureau is authorized to furnish transportation, also 
the medical, surgical, and hospital services and the supplies and ap- 
Dllances provided by subdivision (6) hereof, to discharge members of 
the military or naval forces of those governments which have been 
associated in war with the United States since April 6, 1917, and 
come within the provisions of laws of such governments simflar to this 
act, at such rates and under such regulations as the director may 
prescribe; and the bureau is hereby authorized to utilize the similar 
services, supplies, and appliances provided for the discharged members 
of the military and naval forces of those governments which have 
been associated in war with the United States since April 6, 1917, by 
the laws of such governments similar to this act in furnishing the 
discharged members of the military and naval forces of the United 
States who live within the territorial limits of such governments and 
come within the provisions-of subdivision (6) hereof, with the services, 
supplies, and appliances provided for in such subdivision; and any 
appropriations that have been or may hereafter be made for the 
purpose of furnishing the services, supplies, and appliances provided 
for by subdivision (6) hereof are hereby made available for the pay- 
ment to such governments or their agencies for the services, supplies, 
and appliances so furnished at such rates and under such regulations 
as the director may prescribe. 

(15) No compensation hereunder shall be paid for the period dur- 
ing which any such person is being furnished by the bureau a course 
of vocational rehabilitation and support as authorized in Title IV 
hereof: Provided, however, That in the event any person pursuing a 
course of vocational rehabilitation is entitled under Title II of this 
act to compensation in an amount in excess of the payments made 
to him under Title IV hereof for his support and the support of his 
dependents, if any, the bureau shall pay monthly to such person such 
additional amount as may be necessary to equal the total compensation 
due under Title II hereof. 

“(16) That no changes in rates of compensation made by this act 
shall be retroactive in effect.” 

Suc. 12. Section 205 of the World War veterans act, 1924, approved 
June 7, 1924, is hereby amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 205. Upon its own motion or upon application the bureau 
may at any time review an award and, in accordance with the facts 
found upon such review, may end, diminish, or increase the compensa- 
tion previously awarded, or if compensation is increased, or if com- 
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pensation has been refused, reduced, or discontinned, may award com- 
pensation in proportion to the degree of disability sustained as of the 
date such degree of disability began, but not earller than the date of 
discharge or resignation. Except in cases of fraud participated in by 
the beneficiary, no reduction of compensation shall be made retroactive, 
and no reduction or discontinuance of compensation shall be effective 
until the first day of the third calendar month next succeeding that 
in which such reduction or discontinuance is determined: Provided, 
That where a claimant's disability has once been held to be of service 
origin it can not, at a Inter date, except it be upon new evidence of a 
conclusive nature, evidence of glaring error, or fraud, be beld to be not 
of service origin.” 

Src. 13. That section 208 of the World War veterans’ act, 1924, 
approved June 7, 1924, is hereby repealed. 

Src. 14. Section 209 of the World War veterans’ act, 1924, approved 
June 7, 1924, is hereby amended to read as follows: 

“Sec, 209. That no compensation shall be payable and that (ex- 
cept as provided by subdivision (10) of section 202 hereof) no treat- 
ment shall be furnished unless a claim thefefor be filed in case of 
disability within five years after discharge or resignation from the 
service, or, in case of death during the service, within fiye years after 
such death is officially recorded in the department under which he may 
be serving: Provided, however, That where compensation is payable 
for death or disability occurring after discharge or resignation from 
the service, claim must be made within five years after such death or 
the beginning of such disability. 

„The time herein provided may be extended by the director not to 
exceed two years for good cause shown. If at the time that any 
right accrues to any person under the provisions of this title such 
person is a minor, or is of unsound mind or physically unable to 
make a claim, the time herein provided shall not begin to run until 
guch disability ceases. à 

“The provisions of this section shall not apply to persons dis- 
charged between April 6, 1917, and October 6, 1917, who died before 
December 24, 1919, or who died in the service between April 6, 1917, 
and October 6, 1917, and neither shall the time herein provided for 
filing claims begin to run against persons discharged from the militury 
service between such dates until December 24, 1919.“ 

Sec. 15. Section 212 of the World War veterans’ act, 1924, ap- 
proved June 7, 1924, is hereby amended to read as follows : 

“Sec. 212. This act is Intended to provide a system for the relief 
of persons who were disabled, and for the dependents of those who 
died as a result of disability suffered in the military service of the 
United States between April 6, 1917, and July 2, 1921. For such dis- 
abilities and deaths no other pension law or laws providing for 
gratuities or payments shall be applicable: Provided, howerer, That 
the laws relating to the retirement of persons in the regular miKtary 
or naval service shall not be considered to be laws providing for pen- 
sions, gratuities, or payments within the meaning of this section: And 
provided further, That compensation under this title shall not be paid 
while the person is in receipt of active service pay, or retirement pay 
for disability incurred in the service between April 6, 1917, and July 
2, 1021. Titles II and IV of this act shall not be applicable to any 
disability or resultant death in the service if such disability occurred 
as a result of service prior to April 6, 1917, or after July 2, 1921. 

Sec. 16. Section 213 of the World War veterans’ act, 1924, ap- 
proved June 7, 1924, is hereby amended to read as follows: 

“Spc, 213. Where any person suffers or has suffered an injury or 
an aggravation of an existing injury as the result of training, hos- 
pitalization, or medical or surgical treatment, awarded to him by the 
director, or as a result of having submitted to examination ordered 
by the director under authority of sections 303 of the war risk insur- 
ance act or 203 of this act, and not the result of his misconduct, 
and such injury or aggravation of an existing injury results in addi- 
tional disability to or the death of such person, the benefits of this 
title shall be awarded in the same manner as though such disability, 
aggravation, or death was the result of military service daring the 
World War. The benefits of this section shall be in lieu of the vene- 
fits under the act entitled ‘An act to provide compensation for em- 
ployees of the United States suffering injuries while in the performance 
of their duties, and for other purposes,’ approved September 7, 1916: 
Provided, That application be made for such benefits within two years 
ufter such injury or aggravation was suffered or such death occurred 
or after the passage of this act whichever is the later date.” 

Suc. 17. A new section be added to the World War veterans’ act, 
1624, approved June 7, 1924, to read as follows: 

„nc. 214. (1) That if any injury or death for which compensation 
48 payable under section 218, Title II, is caused under circumstances 
eren ting a legal liability upon some person other than the United States 
to pay damages therefor, the director, as a condition to payment of 
‘compensation by the United States, may require the beneficiary to 
assign to the United States any rights of action he may have to enforce 
such liability of such other person, or if it appears to be for the best 
interests of the beneficiary the director may require him to prosecute 
the said action in his own name, subject to regulations. The director 


may require such assignment or prosecution at any time after the in- 
jury or death, and the failure on the part of the beneficiary to so 
assign or to prosecute said cause of action in his own name within a 
reasonable time, to be fixed by the director, shall bar any right to com- 
pensation on account of the same injury or death. The cause of action 
so assigned to the United States may be prosecuted or compromised by 
the director, and any monéy realized or collected thereon, less the rea- 
sonable expenses of such realization or collection, shall be placed to the 
credit of the military and naval compensation appropriation. If the 
amount placed to the credit of such appropriation in such case is in 
excess of the amount of the award of compensation, if any, such excess 
shall be paid to the beneficiary after any compensation award for the 
same injury or death is made, 

“If a beneficiary or conditional beneficiary shall haye recovered, as 
a result of a suit brought by bim or on his behalf, or as a result of a 
settlement made by him or on his behalf, any money or other property 
in satisfaction of the liability of such other person, such money or 
other property so recovered shall be credited upon any compensation 
payable, or which may become payable, to such beneficiary or condi- 
tional beneficiary by the United States on account of the same injury 
or death.” 1 

“(2) Lf an injury or death for which compensation may be payable 
under section 213, Title II, hereof, is caused under circumstances creat- 
ing a legal lability upon some person, other than the United States, to 
pay damages therefor, then, in order to preserve the right of action, 
the director may require the conditional beneficiary at any time after 
the injury or death to assign such right of action to the United States, 
or, if it appears to be for the best interests of such conditional bene- 
ficlary, to prosecute the said cause of action in his own name, subject 
to regulations. The fallurę on the part of the beneficiary to so assign 
or to prosecute the said cause of action in his own name within a rea- 
sonable time, to be fixed by the director, shall bar any right to com- 
pensation on account of the same injury or death. The cause of action 
so assigned may be prosecuted or compromised by the director, and any 
money realized or collected thereon, less the reasonable expenses of 
such realization or collection, shall be paid to such beneficiary, and be 
credited upon any future compensation which may become payable to 
such beneficiary by the United States on account of the same injury 
or death. 

“(2a) The Veterans’ Bureau is hereby authorized to pay the bene- 
ficiary or other person or persons in whose name an action may have 
been commenced or prosecuted, and to all witnesses in such action, fees 
and mileage, the same as is now paid and allowed to witnesses in the 
United States courts, in going to, remaining at, and returning from 
place of trial, and without regard to whether the action, if any, is 
brought or prosecuted in a court of the United States or some other 
court. 

“In all cases of assignment of causes of action under this section, 
whether the assignment be heretofore or hereafter made, where it shall 
appear to the director to be to the best interests of the beneficiary so 
to do, the director, acting for and in the name of the United States, 
may assign the cause of action back to the beneficiary or to his personal 
representative. : 

“(3) The bureau shall make all necessary regulations for carrying 
out the purposes of this section. For the purpose of computation only 
under this section the total amount of compensation due any beneficiary 
shall be deemed to be equivalent to a lump sum equal to the present 
value of all future payments of compensation computed as of the date 
of the award of compensation at 4 per cent, true discount, compounded 
annually. The probability of the beneficiary’s death before the expira- 
tion of the period during which he is entitled to compensation shall be 
determined according to the American Experlence Table of Mortality. 

“A conditional beneficiary is any person who may become entitled to 
compensation under section 213, Title II, on or after the death of the 
injured person.” K 

Sec. 18. Section 800 of the World War veterans’ act, 1924, approved 
June 7, 1924, is hereby amended to read as follows: 

“ Sec. 300. In order to give to every commissioned officer and enlisted 
man and to every member of the Army Nurse Corps (female) and of 
the Navy Nurse Corps (female) when employed in active service under 
the War Department or Navy Department protection for themselves 
and their dependents, the United States, upon application to the bureau 
and without medical examination, shall grant United States Govern- 
ment life insurance (converted insurance) against the death or total 
permanent disability of any such person in any multiple of $500, and 
not less than $1,000 or more than $10,000, upon the payment of the 
premiums as hereinafter provided. Such insurance must be applied for 
within 120 days after enlistment or after entrance into or employment 
in the active service and before discharge or resignation. 

„The insurance shall be payable only to a spouse, child, grandchild, 
parent, brother, sister, uncle, aunt, nephew, niece, brother-in-law, or 
sister-in-law, or to any or all of them, and also during total and 
permanent disability to the injured person. 

“Where a beneficiary at the time of designation by the insured is 
within the permitted class of beneficiaries and is the designated benef- 
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ciary at the time of the maturity of the insurance because of the death 
of the insured, such beneficiary shall be deemed to be within the per- 
mitted class, even though the status of such beneficiary shall have been 
changed. 

“The United States shall bear the expenses of administration and 
the excess mortality and disability cost resulting from the hazards of 
war. The premium rates shall be the net rates based upon the Ameri- 
enn Experience Table of Mortality and interest at 344 per cent per 
annum, This section shall be deemed to be in effect as of June 7, 1924.“ 

Src. 19. Section 301 of the World War veterans’ act, 1924, approved 
June 7, 1924, is hereby amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 301. Not later than July 2, 1926, all term insurance held by 
persons who were in the military service after April 6, 1917, shall be 
converted, without me@ical examination, into such form or forms of 
insurance as may be prescribed by regulations and as the insured may 
request. Regulations shall provide for the right to convert into ordi- 
nary life, 20-payment life, endowment maturing at age 62, and into 
other usual forms of insurance and shall prescribe the time and method 
of payment of the premiums thereon, but payments of premiums in 
advance shall not be required for periods of more than one month each 
und may be deducted from the pay or deposit of the insured or be 
otherwise made at his election. 

“All term insurance shall cease on July 2, 1926, except when death 
er total permanent disability shall have occurred before July 2, 
1926. " 

“In case where an insured whose yearly renewable term insurance 
has matured by reason of total permanent disability is found and 
declared to be no longer permanently and totally disabled, and where 
the insured is required under regulations to renew payment of pre- 
miums on said term insurance, and where this contingency is ex- 
tended beyond the period during which said yearly renewable term 
insurance otherwise must be converted, there shall be given such in- 
sured an additional period of two years from the date on which he 
is required to renew payment of premiums in which to convert 
said term insurance as hereinbefore provided, 

“The insurance except as provided herein shall be payable in 240 
equal monthly installments. Provisions for maturity at certain ages, 
for continuous installments during the life of the insured or bene- 
ficiaries, or both, for cash, loan, paid up and extended values, divi- 
dends from gains and savings, and such other provisions for the pro- 
tection and advantage of and for alternative benefits to the insured 
and the beneficiaries as may be found to be reasonable and practicable, 
may be provided for in the contract of insurance, or from time to time 
by regulations. All calculations shall be based upon the American ex- 
perience table of mortality and interest at 3½ per cent per annum, 
except that no deduction shall be made for continuous installments 
during the life of the insured in case his total and permanent dis- 
ability continues more than 240 months. Subject to regulations, the 
insured shall at all times have the right to change the beneficiary or 
beneficiaries without the consent of such beneficiary or beneficiaries, 
but only within the classes herein provided. 

“If no beneficiary within the permitted class be designated by the 
insured as beneficiary for converted insurance granted under the pro- 
visions of Article IV of the war risk insurance act, or Title III of this 
act, either in his lifetime or by his last will and testament, or if the 
designated beneficiary does not survive the insured, then there shall 
be paid to the estate of the insured the present value of the remain- 
ing unpaid monthly installments; or if the designated beneficiary 
survives the insured and dies before receiving all of the installments 
of converted insurance payable and applicable, then there shall be 
paid to the estate of such beneficiary the present value of the remain- 
ing unpaid monthly installments: Provided, That no payments shall 
be made to any estate which under the laws of the residence of the 
insured or the beneficiary, as the case may be, would escheat, but 
same shall escheat to the United States and be credited to the United 
States Government life-insurance fund. 

“The bureau may make provision in the contract for converted 
insurance for optional settlements, to be selected by the insured, 
whereby such insurance may be made payable either in one sum or 
in installments. for 36 months or more. The bureau may also in- 
clude in said contract a provision authorizing the beneficiary to elect 
to receive payment of the insurance in installments for 36 months or 
more, but only if the insured has not exercised the right of election as 
hereinbefore provided; and even though the insured may have exer- 
cised his right of election the said contract may authorize the bene- 
ficiary to elect to receive such insurance in installments spread over 
a greater period of time than that selected by the insured. This 
section shall be deemed to be in effect as of June 7, 1924.“ 

Sec. 20. Section 303 of the World War veterans’ act, 1924, ap- 
proved June 7, 1924, is hereby amended to read as follows: 

Spe. 303. If no person within the permitted class be designated 
as beneficiary for yearly renewable term insurance by the insured 
either in his lifetime or by his last will and testament or if the 
designated beneficiary does not survive the insured or survives the 
insured and dies prior to receiving all of the 240 installments or 
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all such as are payable and applicable, there shall be paid to the 
estate of the insured the present value of the monthly installments 
thereafter payable, said value to be computed us of date of last pay- 
ment made under any existing award: Provided, That all awards 
of yearly renewable term insurance which are in course of payment 
on the date of the approval of this act shall continue until the death 
of the person receiving such payments, or until he forfeits same 
under the provisions of this act. When any person to whom such 
insurance is now awarded dies or forfeits his rights to such insur- 
ance then there sball be paid to the estate of the insured the pres- 
ent value of the remaining unpaid monthly installments of the in- 
surance so awarded to such person: Prorided further, That no award 
of yearly renewable term insurance which has been made to the 
estate of a last surviving beneficiary shall be affected by this amend- 
ment: Provided further, That in cases when the estate of an insured 
would escheat under the laws of the place of his residence the in- 
surance shall not be paid to the estate but shall escheat to the 
United States and be credited to the military and naval insurance 
appropriation, This section shall be deemed to be in effect as of 
October 6, 1917.” 

Sec. 21. Section 304 of the World War veterans’ act, 1924, ap 
proved June 7, 1924, is hereby amended to read as follows: 

“Sec, 304. In the event that all provisions of the rules and regu- 
lations other than the requirements as to the physical condition of 
the applicant for insurance have been complied with an application 
for reinstatement, in whole or in part, of lapsed or canceled yearly 
renewable term insurance or United States Government life insur- 
ance (converted insurance) hereafter made may be approved if made 
within one year after the passage of this act or within two years 
after the date of lapse or cancellation: Provided, That the appli- 
cant's disability is the result of an injury or disease, or of an aggra- 
vation thereof, suffered or contracted in the active military or naval 
service during the World War: Provided further, That the applicant 
during his lifetime submits proof satisfactory to the director show- 
ing that he is not totally and permanently disabled. As a condi- 
tion, however, to the acceptance of an application for the reinstate- 
ment of lapsed or canceled yearly renewable term insurance, where 
the requirements as to the physical condition of the applicant have 
not been complied with, or, for the reinstatement of United States 
Government life insurance (converted insurance), the applicant shall 
be required to pay all the back monthly premiums which would have 
become payable if such insurance had not lapsed, together with in- 
terest at the rate of 5 per cent per annum, compounded annually, on 
each premium from the date said premium is due by the terms of 
the policy: Provided further, That where all of the requirements 
for reinstatement of yearly renewable term insurance under. this 
section are complied with, except the payment of unpaid premiums 
with interest, and proof satisfactory to the director is furnished 
showing the applicant is unable to pay such premiums with interest 
or some part thereof, the application may be approved, and the 
amount of unpaid premfums with interest as provided in this section 
shall be placed as an interest-bearing indebtedness against the insur- 
ance, such indebtedness to bear interest at the rate of 5 per cent per 
annum, compounded annually, to be deducted in any settlement 
thereunder: And provided further, That no term insurance shall be 
reinstated after July 2, 1926." 

Sec. 22. A new section be added to Title ITI of the World War 
veterans’ act, 1924, approved June 7, 1924, to be known as section 
308, and to read as follows: 

“ Sec, 308. Any person in the active service on or after the 6th day 
of April, 1917, who before the expiration of 120 days after October 6, 
1917, was discharged under honorable conditions while suffering with 
a disability of a degree of less than permanent and total either in- 
curred in or aggravated by such service who failed to make application 
for insurance and who becomes or has become permanently and totally 
disabled or dies or has died as a result of such disabilities, shall be 
deemed to have applied for and to have been granted Insurance, pay- 
able to such person during permanent and total disability in monthly 
installments of $25. each. If he shall die before he shall have 
received 240 of such monthly installments, then $25 per month 
shall be paid to his widow from the time of his death and dur- 
lng her widowhood; or if there is no widow surviving him, then to 
his child or children; or if there be no widow, child, or children, then 
to his mother; or if there be no widow, child, children, or mother, then 
to his father if and while they survive him: Provided, however, That 
not more than 240 of such monthly installments, including those re- 
ceived by such person during his permanent and total disability, shall 
be so paid. The amount of the monthly installments shall be appor- 
tioned between children as may be provided by regulations,” 

Sec, 23. A new section be added to the World War veterans’ act, 
1924, approved June 7, 1924, to be known as section 309, and to read 
as follows: 

“See. 309. Where any person allowed his insurance to lapse and 
died prior to collecting the $60 bonus provided by the act of February 
24, 1919 (40 Stat. p. 1151), then and in that event his insurance 
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all not be considered as lapsed during such period as said uncollected 
e would if applied to the payment of premiums when due, equal 
or exceed the same, and the United States Veterans’ Bureau is hereby 
authorized and directed to pay te his beneficiaries under said policy 
the amount of said insurance less the premiums and interest thereon 
at 5 per cent per annum compounded annually in installments as pro- 
vided by law.“ 

Src, 24. Section 406 of the World War veterans' act, 1924, approved 
June 7, 1924, is hereby amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 406. That the date of limitation for entrance into training, 
June 30, 1925, contained in section 405 and the date of limitation for 
‘termination of training, June 30, 1926, contained in sections 401 and 
402 may, in the discretion of the director, be extended for the benefit 
of those persons who are eligible for training, but who, in the judg- 
ment of the director, are not feasible to commence training by June 3, 
1925, and the bureau is hereby authorized to furnish such persons 
puitable courses of vocational rehabilitation with the same rights, privit- 
Jeges, and payments as are now granted by the provisions of sections 
401 and 402.” 

Sec. 25. A new section be added to Title IV of the World War vet - 
erans' act, 1924, approved June 7, 1924, to be known as section 407, 
and to read as follows: 

“Suc. 407. The director is authorized to make provisions by regula- 
tion whereby trainees of the United States Veterans’ Bureau who have 
successfully completed their courses or such part of their courses as 
enables them to enter employmeut or business in line with their train- 
ing shall be allowed to retain such equipment, supplies, and books as 
the director may by regulation prescribe.” 

Sec, 26. Section 500 of the World War veterans’ act, 1924, approved 
June 7, 1924, is hereby amended to read as follows: 

“Sec, 500. Except in the event of legal proceedings under section 19 
of Title I of this act, no claim agent or attorney except the recognized 
representatives of the American Red Cross, the American Legion, the 
Disabled American Veterans, and Veterans of Foreign Wars, and such 
other organizations as shall be approved by the director shall be rec- 
ognized in the presentation or adjudication of claims under Titles II. 
III. and LV of this act, and payment to any attorney or agent for 
such assistance as may be required in the preparation and execution 
of the necessary papers in any application to the bureau shall not ex- 
ceed $10 in any one case: Provided, however, That wherever a judg- 
ment or decree shall be rendered in an action brought pursuant to sec- 
tion 19 of Title I of this act the court, as a part of its judgment or 
decree, shall determine and allow reasonable fees for the attorneys of 
the successful party or parties and apportion same if proper, said fees 
not to exceed 10 per cent of the amount recovered and to be paid by 
the bureau ont of the payments to be made under the Judgment or de- 
cree at a rate not exceeding one-tenth of each of such payments until 
paid. Any person who shall, directly or indirectly, solicit, contract for, 
charge, or receive, or who shall attempt to solicit, contract for, charge, 
or recelve any fee or compensation, except as herein provided, shall 
pe guilty of a misdemeanor, and for each and every offense shall be 
punishable by a fine of not more than $500 or by imprisonment at 
hard labor for not more than two years, or by both such fine and im- 
prisonment.” 

Sud. 27. Section 503 of the World War veterans’ act, 1924, approved 
June 7, 1924, is hereby amended to read as follows: 

„ Seo. 503. That whoever shall obtain or receive any money, check, 
compensation, insurance, or maintenance and support allowance under 
the war risk Insurance act as amended, the vocational rehabilitation 
act as amended, or the World War veterans’ act, 1924, and any amend- 
ments thereto without being entitled to the same, and with intent to 
defraud the United States or any beneficiary of the United States Vet- 
erans’ Bureau shall be punished by a fine of not more than $2,000 or 
by imprisonment for not more than one year, er by both such fine and 
imprisonment.” 

SEC, 28. Section 504, Title V, of the World War veterans’ act, 1924, 
approved June 7, 1924, is hereby amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 504. Any person who shall knowingly make or cause to be 
made, or conspire, combine, aid, or assist in, agree to, arrange for, or 
in any wise procure the making or presentation of a false or fraudulent 
affidavit, declaration, certificate, statement, voucher, or paper, or writ- 
ing purporting to be such, concerning any claim or the approval of any 
claim for compensation or maintenance and support allowance, or the 
payment of any money, for himself or for any other person, under 
Titles II or IV hereof, shall forfeit all rights, claims, and benefits under 
said titles, and, in addition to any and all other penalties imposed by 
law, shall be guilty of a misdemeanor and upon conviction thereof shall 
be punished by a fine of not more than $1,000 or imprisonment for not 
more than one year, or by both such fine and imprisenment, for each 
such offense.” 

Sec. 29. That a new section be added to the World War veterans’ 
act, 1924, approved June 7, 1924, to be known as section 505, and to 
read as follows: 

“Sec. 505. Every guardian, curator, conservator, committee, or per- 
son legally vested with the responsibility or care of the claimant or 


his estate, having charge and custody in a fiduciary capacity of money 
paid under the war risk insurance act as amended or under the World 
War veterans’ act, 1924, for the benefit of any minor or incompetent 
claimant, who shall embezzle the same in violation of his trust or 
fraudulently convert the same to his own use shall be punished by fine 
not exceeding $2,000 or imprisonment at hard labor for a term not 
exceeding five years, or both.” 


During the reading of the bill the following occurred: 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
dispense with the further reading of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair does not think that is proper. 
The Chair thinks the bill must be read. 

The Clerk completed the reading of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the motion of the gen- 
oer from South Dakota to suspend the rules and pass the 

7 BLACK of Texas. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary in- 
quiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. Will it be in order to pass the bill 
without demanding a second? 

The SPEAKER. Anyone can demand a second who desires, 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I demand a second. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that a second be considered as ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from South Dakota asks 
unanimous consent that a second be considered as ordered. Is 
there objection? 

There was no objection. 


Mr. BLACK of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I confess I have not 
had opportunity and I am sure very few Members have had 
the opportunity to read this bill with care. It contains 56 
pages and has been bronght up at this time without notice. It 
includes a great deal of important legislation, and as one 
Member of the House, a very humble Member, I want to ex- 
press my emphatie protest against this sort of method of 
legislating. There are some provisions of this bill which are 
urgently needed, and I dare say there is no objection to them. 
There are other provisions which are open to serious objec- 
tion and which really should go out of the bill. 

One of the most important provisions of this bill is to set 
up an entirely new medical service in the Veterans’ Bureau, to 
be known as United States Veterans’ Bureau medical service. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. Will the gentleman yield 
for a question there? y 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. I will say to the gentle- 
man that will be eliminated in the Senate, practically by 
agreement. 

Mr. O'CONNELL of New York. Why can not it be elimi- 
nated here? 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. It can not be eliminated 
here under this procedure. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. It should be eliminated here. The 
House should never pass any bill in which there are objection- 
able items, expecting that they will be eliminated elsewhere. 
That is what I call “passing the buck,” and I am no hand to 
“pass the buck.” 

I want to call the attention of the House to what we are 
asked to do here. We are asked to create a United States 
Veterans’ Bureau medical service which shall consist of a 
medical director, two assistant medical directors, and not to 
exceed 24 senior medical officers, 80 medical officers, 240 
junior medical officers, and as many first and second assistant 
medical officers and internes as the Director of the Veterans 
Bureau may deem necessary. There shall also be included in 
such service, so the bill provides, one dental director, five 
dental officers, and such junior dental officers, first assistant 
dental officers, and second assistant dental officers as may 
be deemed necessary. 

The bill also provides that the pay and allowances of the 
medical officers which I have just enumerated above shall be 
the same as that provided for officers of the Medical Corps 
of the Army in corresponding grades as follows: The medical 
director shall receive the same pay as the Surgeon General of 
the Army; the assistant medical directors that of the Assistant 
Surgeon General; the senior medical officers and dental di- 
rectar that of colonel of the Army; the medical officers and 
dental officers that of lieutenant colonel; the junior medical 
officers and junior dental officers that of major; the first as- 
sistant medical officers and first assistant dental officers that 
of captain; the second assistant medical officers and second 
assistant dental officers that of first lieutenants. 

There is entirely too much tendency already in this country 
to put things on a military basis. Now, comes this bill to 
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militarize the medical service in the Veterans’ Bureau. I do 
not think it will be a good thing for the disabled veterans and 
I am strictly against it. It is further provided that separation 
from the service by officers of the United States Veterans’ 
Bureau medical service shall be made on the recommendation 
of a board of officers appointed from time to time by the 
director, under regulations prescribed by the director, and that 
officers so separated shall be granted six months’ pay of the 
grade in which they are serving when separated, except where 
the separation is for inefficiency. Where the dismissal is for 
inefficiency or inaptitude, they get one month’s pay after their 
separation from the service. I never heard of such a rule 
before. In other words, if there comes a time when the Gov- 
ernment no longer needs the services of these high-priced 
medical officers, the Government paymaster will have to hand 
them over a check for six months’ advance pay, unless he is 
being dismissed for inefficiency or inaptitude, in which event 
he would get one month’s pay. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, will the gentle- 
man from South Dakota yield me time enough to ask him a 
question on procedure? 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. Yes. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. The gentleman said that un- 
less the bill passed to-night there was no hope of its passing 
this Congress. May I ask him why that is the case? 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. That is my opinion after 
discussing the question an hour and a half ago with several 
Senators on both sides, and anticipating that the bill might be 
passed this afternoon I have had it enrolled by the enrolling 
clerk so that it can be sent over to-night. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Will it be agreeable to the 
gentleman for the House to stand in recess and meet to- 
morrow in order to further consider this bill? 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. I would say that almost 
anything would be agreeable to me; to meet to-morrow or to sit 
to-night to pass this bill. But I am satisfied that we could 
not get a quorum, and I thought that if we would stop dis- 
cussing the bill we might readily pass it. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. But the gentleman from 
Texas has indicated very clearly that the bill onght to be 
discussed. 

Mr. QUIN. And it is going to be. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. I will say that the gen- 
tleman differs very much from the members of the Veterans’ 
Committee of his party, because this is the unanimous report 
of the committee. 

Mr. O'CONNELL of New York. Is this a unanimous report 
of the Veterans’ Committee? 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. It certainly is. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I will not take up 
any more time of the House, because there are other gentle- 
men who want to speak on the bill. I expect to vote against 
the measure, because I do not propose to have at this late 
hour a bill of this importance, a bill of this scope, brought 
into the House and have us told that we shall pass it, when 
gentlemen have not discussed it, and so I am going to cast 
my vote against it. 

Mr. DYER. Has the gentleman had time to read the bill? 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. I have not, 

Mr. SNYDER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. Yes. 

Mr. SNYDER. The gentleman seems to be disposed to 
oppose the medical service provision in this bill. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. I certainly am opposed to it. 

Mr. SNYDER. Does the gentleman know that there is 
nothing contained in this bill that is not in the medical service 
of the Army and Navy? Does not the gentleman believe that 
the veterans of the World War ought to have a service equal 
to that in the Army and the Navy? 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. Let me say that there is nothing in 
this bill that requires that the medical officer shall be a vet- 
eran of the World War; not a line. 

Mr. SNYDER. There is nothing in this bill that is not in 
the medical provisions of the law relating to the Army and the 
Navy. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I am going to say just 
one word more to make my explanation clear. So far as I 
am concerned I am opposed to the continual providing by law 
for a large retired list at the expense of the Government, and 
that is one of the most vicious provisions of this bill. I reserve 
the balance of my time. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. Mr. Speaker, I simply call 
the attention of the House to the fact that this is a unanimous 
report from the Committee on Veterans’ Legislation, and that 
it will increase the cost of caring for the disabled in the 


United States to the extent of $8,479,200 per year. It takes in 
the tubercular service men and many other classes that I 
shall not attempt to discuss, because the whole matter is so 
fully discussed in the report which accompanies the bill. 

Mr. SNYDER. Mr. Speaker, if the gentleman will yield, 
this medical service put in the bill does not add a dollar of 
additional cost to the operation of the bureau. 

Art HILL of Maryland. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. Yes. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. I turn to the report, on page 9, to 
a letter to the chairman of the committee from the chief of 
the bureau and I find that he says there— 


Section 9 proposes to amend the first proviso of section 200 to pro- 
vide for the payment of compensation to all persons suffering from 
paralysis, paresis, blindness, or constitutional Ines, and to persons 
who are helpless or bedridden as the result of any disability, irrespec- 
tive of whether such disease or disability is the result of willful mis- 
conduct. The estimated cost of this amendment is $2,245,000 for the 
first year. 


Mr. SNYDER. I am speaking of the new medical service 
that we are putting into the bureau, in addition to that they 
have now. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. What about retirement? 

Mr. SNYDER. There is retirement to the extent of the men 
entering the service in the bureau. The longevity only begins 
after the man begins his service in the bureau, and can not 
go back to the organization of the bureau. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. Why is it necessary to appropriate 
over $100,000 a year for newly appointed chaplains, when 
there are plenty of ministers in all of the towns who are willing 
to go to the hospitals? This is over $100,000 a year, and it 
may be $200,000 a year. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. This is a request that 
came from the service men in the hospitals and the service 
organizations. The director thinks that he will proceed very 
slowly in filling these vacancies. There are some hospitals 
situated far away from any city out in the country, with no 
minister very near. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. Will the gentleman tell me how 
many hospitals there are which would be affected by this 
$3,000-a-year provision? 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. There are 49 hospitals; 
there could not be any more than that. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. Then it could not be more tan 
$150,000 a year. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. No. 

Mr. JEFFERS. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. Yes. 

Mr. JEFFERS. In respect to the chaplains it was de- 
veloped by the investigations made by the members of this 
committee that oftentimes in these hospitals there were no 
chaplains in attendance upon the sickest wards, and often- 
times men have died with no chaplains in attendance, with 
nobody present except a colored orderly, perhaps, in the dead 
hours of the night. Chaplains do not serve regularly free. 

With respect to the $3,000, it provides that not more than 
$3,000 shall be paid; and in a great many cases we feel sure, 
and the evidence is to that effect, that the Director of the 
Veterans’ Bureau can secure the services of some minister for 
a great deal less than that, perhaps two or three hundred dollars 
a year. We ought to provide chaplains in these hospitals; the 
Government ought to do it by all means. à 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. Mr, Speaker, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. 
time have I used? 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman has used five minutes. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. Mr. Speaker, I reserve 
the remainder of my time, except that I yield to the gentleman 
from Maryland for a question, 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. Will the gentleman from Alabama 
[Mr. Jerrers] tell us how many hospitals there are where it is 
impossible to get the aid of chaplains at a certain time or of 
ministers? I am in favor of people having the consolation of 
the church, but I can not think that there are many places 
where they can not get the services of a minister. 

Mr. JEFFERS. There are a good many of them. In every 
hospital there ought to be a chaplain. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. How many would there be getting 
$3,000 a year? 

Mr. JEFFERS. There would be few getting $3,000 a year; 
but there ought to be chaplains in the hospitals. 

Mr, HILL of Maryland. Mow many hospitals are there? 


Mr. Speaker, how much 


1925 


Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. Forty-nine. I reserve the 
remainder of my time and yield five minutes to the gentleman 
from North Carolina [Mr. BULWINKLE]. 

Mr. BULWINKLE. Mr. Speaker, there seems to be a great 
deal of misapprehension in the minds of Members in regard to 
the medical corps. The situation is this: You can not keep 
medical men at these hospitals unless you provide that at some 
time in the future when they are disabled, or when they retire, 
they will receive retirement pay. 

I forget the number who quit each year, but the director 
has trouble with them. That is all there is to it. Who on the 
floor of this House would. begrudge one cent you pay to these 
nurses for retirement pay on account of disability? Go to 
Oteen, N. C., and there in one cottage some 35 or 40 nurses 
have contracted tuberculosis while in the service of the United 
States Government. There is only one way in which we can 
build up and improve the condition, and that is by establish- 
ing a medical corps in the service. Next year we may present 
to you another proposal as to hospital orderlies. We directed 
the director to give more medical men and nurses to these 
hospitals. At one hospital in our investigation in the past six 
months no one has waited upon a dying man except a negro 
orderly. 

Mr. CONNERY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BULWINKLE. I will. 

Mr. CONNERY. Is it not a fact that unless we do add this 
medical corps provision on this bill we are not going to have 
any reputable doctors in the Veterans’ Bureau? We are going 
to lose the best doctors we have there. 

Mr. BULWINKLE. The gentleman is right. 

Mr. DYER. Will the gentleman yield right there? 

Mr. BULWINKLE. I will. 

Mr. DYER. What does the gentleman say as to the state- 
ment of the chairman of the committee that this provision is 
to be eliminated? 

- Mr. BULWINKLBE. If that is So 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. I might answer that ques- 
tion. I might say certain Members of the Senate stated they 
were violently opposed to it and would try to kill the legisla- 
tion unless it was eliminated. It will not be eliminated with 
our consent, but it may be eliminated by their strength. 

Mr. BULWINKLE. Now, another great provision in this 
I want to call attention to briefly is this: That any man who 
has an arrested case of tuberculosis is not fit to go out in the 
battle of life. Under this bill that man has three years’ pay 
at $50 a month in order that he may get strong. Is there any 
man here who would begrudge that? This bill has been here 
for 10 days, and anyone could have read it. There was no 
attempt on the part-of the committee not to let everyone 
see it. We have extended provisions in numerous cases for the 
benefit of these disabled men, who not only deserve your sym- 
pathy but deserve the everlasting gratitude of the Members of 
this House. [Applause.] 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that all Members of the House be allowed to ex- 
tend their remarks on this legislation for the next five legis- 
lative days. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection? 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I am going to object, but I 
will reserve it long enough to give my reason for objecting. 
Bring these bills in here and give us a chance to debate them 
under the ordinary procedure of the House and I will not ob- 
ject; but I am not in favor of bringing these bills in here, pass- 
ing them, with practically no debate, under suspension of the 
rules, and then filling the Recorp with remarks that were not 
made on the floor. I therefore object. [Applause.] 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. I yield three minutes to the gentle- 
man from Alabama [Mr. HUDDLESTON]. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Speaker, it is now 6.30. At 7.30 
a caucus is scheduled to be held in this Chamber. The House 
has now been in session since 10 o'clock this morning. We 
have had no time to get lunch or dinner, nor even a drink of 
water. Here is a bill of 56 pages and containing literally 
dozens of important and difficult propositions that ought to 
have careful consideration of the House. Not a Member of the 
House, unless he was on the committee that reported it, has 
read the bill or given it any consideration. To ask the House to 
act on this bill under such circumstances is an affront to the 
dignity of the House and an imposition upon its Members. 
It is nothing short of a parliamentary atrocity. 

Never before since I have been a Member of the House have 
I seen anything as raw as this attempted. [Applause.] Let 
me say to the gentlemen who are pushing this measure I have 
never been so unmindful of my duty to the people of the United 
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States as to allow myself to be forced into voting for a measure 
under such circumstances. 

The worst feature of this situation is that the gentlemen 
who are perpetrating this outrage shelter themselves behind 
the wounded raiment of our disabled veterans and take advan- 
tage of our regard for the men who suffered for their country 
to thrust through the Honse without decent consideration a 
measure for their pretended relief. We do not know what the 
measure provides for. I do know that it has many faults, 
and I for one refuse to vote for it. Make the most of it, 
[Applause.] 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. Mr. Speaker, the chair- 
man of the Committee on World War Veterans’ Legislation is 
in no way responsible for the fact that the gentleman from 
Alabama [Mr. Huppieston] is not sufficiently interested or did 
not take the time to read the bill. All of these measures and 
many other important matters are taken up under suspension 
of the rules—the only way it could be done. I am aware of 
the fact that there is a caucus to be held by the gentlemen on 
the other side this evening, and I have no desire to delay the 
proceedings further. [Applause.] A 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I yield two minutes to 
the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. SCHAFER]. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Wisconsin is recog- 
nized for two minutes. 

Mr. SCHAFER. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, 
while I am in hearty accord with most of the provisions of this 
bill, I feel that the disabled ex-service men should know what 
consideration the party now in control has given to their 
legislation. At the last session the act of June 7, 1924, was 
enacted under suspension of the rules; legislation vitally affect- 
ing millions of disabled ex-service men. We could not take 
the time of the House and have a rule brought out of the 
Committee on Rules to give full consideration to the legislation. 

Now, at this session we again have the soldiers’ relief legis- 
lation brought to us in the closing days under suspension of 
the rules, with the right only to vote it up or vote it down and 
without the right to dot an “i” or cross a “t.” We have had 
plenty of time in this House to give full consideration to a 
bill to provide a shooting park for the wealthy of this land 
and to give consideration to the port of New York bili and 
other similar legislation. But where was the Committee on 
Rules? And where was the Republican Party in control of 
the Rules Committee on soldiers’ relief legislation? Why did 
they not bring out a rule so that legislation in the interest of 
the disabled veterans could receive proper and full considera- 
tion in the House? Yes; they ask Congress to hold a post- 
mortem on the bill and let the Members of the House write a 
lot of speeches under extension of remarks after the bill has 
been passed. ; 

I hope the disabled ex-seryice men of this Nation will read 
the ConcressionaL Recorp and see just what consideration 
their legislation has received in this session of Congress as well 
as in the last session. [Applause.] 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Wisconsin 
has expired. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. Mr. Speaker, I yield two 
minutes to the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. JEFFERS]. 

Mr. JEFFERS. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, 
I wish to say in the short time available that as a meniber of 
the committee I can assure the House that, so far as the com- 
mittee is concerned, it held long and arduous sessions in the 
consideration of this bill and in the preparation of its various 
provisions. 

It has been said here that it is “pretended” to be in the 
interest of sick and disabled ex-service men. I want to de- 
clare that it is honestly intended to be in their interest, and 
it certainly is, in fact, in their interest. 

There are many remedial amendments, some of them com- 
paratively small ones, it is true, and others of greater im- 
portance, but all are remedial amendments that are well cal- 
culated to smooth the rough edges and work out the kinks in 
existing legislation affecting sick and disabled ex-service men. 

I regard this medical-service feature of the bill as one of the 
most important and essential things which must be handled 
in some adequate way in the near future, otherwise we are 
not going to have competent medical and surgical personnel 
to give medical and surgical attention to the sick and disabled 
veterans, not only of the World War but of other wars. We 
are losing capable doctors now on account of the fact that 
there is no feature of permanency in their tenure of employ- 
ment under e present system. It is highly in the interest of 
our sick and Jisabled service people that an efficient medical 
and surgical” service be developed and properly maintained, 


This feature of the bill, like its other provisions, has had the 
careful and thoughtful consideration of your committee. 
I think the entire measure should by all means become law 
before this session of Congress comes to a close, so I trust the 
House will pass it before we adjourn this evening, [Applause.] 
The SPEAKER, The time of the gentleman from Alabama 
thas expired. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. Mr. Speaker, I yield two 
minutes to the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Luce]. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Massachusetts is recog- 
nized for two minutes. 

Mr. LUCE. Mr. Speaker, no man in this House regrets more 
than I do those circumstances under which this measure for 
the relief of the ex-service men becomes necessary. The report 
of the committee under the present condition must virtually be 
taken on faith, but I take this time simply to testify to the 
fact that 21 Members of this House, representing both political 
parties, representing veterans and those not so fortunate as to 
have been able to engage in the Great War, men of conservative 
tendencies, and men of radical tendencies, have spent weeks in 

- earnest study, day after day, devoting themselves assiduously 
to this task, reconciling their differences, at last have come to 
a unanimous agreement, and they present this to you as the 
best product of their efforts. [Applause.] 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts has expired. : : 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I yield four minutes to 
the gentleman from Texas [Mr. BLANTON]. 

„ The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas is recognized 
for four minutes. 

Mr. BLANTON, Mr. Speaker, this 56-page bill was read in 
exactly six minutes, The Speaker held that it had to be read. 

When we protested against its being taken up at this hour 
under the circumstances, suspension, and when it can not be 
amended in any particular, our distinguished leader [Mr. 
LonewortH], who has recently been promoted and ought to be 
in good humor, said it was silly this evening to ask for a roll 
eall. He forgets that the Constitution provides that there 
must be a quorum of this House to vote on an important mat- 
ter, and it has only been on important matters that there has 
been a request that there be a quorum in this House. 

I know that the gentleman from South Dakota [Mr. JOHN- 
80X] now gets in a hurry to pass this measure. He introduced 
it last December and then he went to Panama and stayed. 
If he had not made the trip to Panama, this bill could have 
been taken up earlier. He then held hearings for three weeks, 
and it was two weeks after the were held before a 
subcommittee was appointed by him to draft this bill. This 
bill was introduced on the 16th of February by that committee 
and reported on the 18th, and it has been on this calendar ever 
since the 18th. If it has been so important, why could not our 
friend ask to take it up before, and why does he wait until the 
very threshhold of a Democratic caucus and then place us in 
the attitude of being unfriendly to the service men? I do not 
have to prove my friendliness to them; they know my friendly 
attitude toward them. I have never turned one down yet. 
They have called on me from every State in this Union; they 
know everywhere that Tom Branton is their friend, but I do 
not believe in passing 56-paged measures like this without read- 
ing them, with only 20 minutes to the side, when they can not 
be amended. I will state to the distinguished Republican 
leader that it is silly to take it up and pass it now. [Ap- 
plause.] It is silly for him to sit here and ask us to do this. 
It is the first silly thing he has done since he has been made 
Speaker of this House, [Laughter.] 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I yield the remainder 
of my time to the gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. Winco]. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Arkansas is recognized 
for four minutes. 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Speaker, it is not necessary for this 
House to act in a senseless way in order to show that it is 
ready and willing to do justice to the disabled soldiers of the 
Nation. Gentlemen, you may say what you please, but it is 
not fair to this House to bring this measure in at this time of 
the night, under suspension of the rules, and ask us to consider 
a 30-section, 56-page bill, with 40 minutes of debate, and no 
chauce to consider the detailed provisions of the bill. It is not 
fair and it is not the proper way to legislate. You propose to 
take advantage of two things. One is that this is a soldiers’ 
bill, and the other is that the Members of this House have 
great respect for the members of the committee that reported 
it. Those gentlemen admit it took them many months to con- 
sider it and arrive at the conelusion they have reported to the 
House; yet you ask us, in 40 minutes’ time and without read- 
ing it for amendment, to accept, without any consideration 
whatever, a measure on which it took the committee many 
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months to arrive at a conclusion. You had this problem con- 
fronting you when this House met in December, and you 
could have brought it before the House promptly. 

I will tell you one reason why I am afraid of bilis passed 
this way. Twice since the World War there has been an in- 
justice done by hurriedly passing bills affecting the veterans 


in just this very way. I predict you will find that you have 
done some injustice in this bill which would have been detected 
if you had taken it up in a proper, decent way and considered 
it section by section, as you usually consider these bills. 

Gentlemen, the responsibility is yours. I do not care any- 
thing about the Democratie caucus, I do not think I shail 
even be there. Democrats do not care anything about that 
and that is not what they are protesting against; what they 
are protesting against is coming in here and trying to ram 
through a measure the subject matter of which you know 
challenges the sympathy and the earnest consideration of every 
Member of the House, and you could expect them to do justice 
if you would give them a chance to exercise their intelligence 
upon the detailed provisions of the bill. [Applause.] 

It is not fair, gentlemen, and I protest against it; and I warn 
you that whenever you adopt tactics like this you not only dis- 
credit yourselves but you discredit this House as a legislative 
body that is supposed to act with some consideration and with 
some decency. [Applause.] 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. Mr. Speaker, I yield two 
minutes to the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr, BROWNING]. 

The SPEAKER: The gentleman has only one minute re- 
maining. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. Then I yield that one 
minute to the gentleman from Tennessee, 

Mr. BROWNING. I just want to say that I do not feel 
the House would be justified in defeating this measure be- 
cause of the resentment it has at the way it is brought up. 
This bill is not all new matter. There are very many para- 
graphs printed in it from the old measure, with only one or 
two lines changed. There is no monstrosity in the provisions 
that are added to the measure; it is just simply smoothing ont 
the rough places in the old measure, where we intended to do 
something before but now find that under the rulings of the 
Comptroller General that can not be done under the language 
of the old measure. We have tried to straighten out all those 
things. The medical service is practically the only new thing 
in it, and that proposition is urgent from the statement of the 
director of the burean to the effect that he is losing most of his 
good doctors. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Tennessee 
has expired. All time has expired. The question is on the 
motion of the gentleman from South Dakota to suspend the 
rules and pass the bill. 

The question was taken; and two-thirds having yoted in 
favor thereof, the rules were suspended and the bill was 
passed. 

SPEAKER PRO TEMPORE TO-MORROW 

The Chair appointed as Speaker pro tempore to preside to- 

morrow the gentleman from Kentucky, Mr. JOHNSON. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


Mr. ROSENBLOOM, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, 
reported that they had examined and found truly enrolled bills 
and joint resolutions of the following titles, when the Speaker 
signed the same: 

H. R. 1948. An act for the relief of Samuel Friedman, as 
trustee for the heirs and devisees of B. Friedman, deceased, 
and Henry Mills, as trustee for the heirs and devisees of 
Emanuel Loveman, deceased ; 

H. R. 11444. An act reclassifying the salaries of postmasters 
and employees of the Postal Service, readjusting their salaries 
and compensation on an equitable basis, increasing postal rates 
to provide for such readjustment, and for other purposes; 

S. 827. An act for the relief of Jessie M. White; 

S. 1237. An act for the relief of settlers and claimants to 
section 16, lands in the L’Anse and Vieux Desert Indian Reser- 
vation, in Michigan, and for other purposes ; 

S8. 1323. An act for the relief of Eugene K. Stoudemire; 

8. 1573. An act for the relief of Samuel S. Weaver; 

S. 1725. An aet for the relief of Rubie M. Mosley; 

S. 2100. An act authorizing the sale of the United States 
Veterans’ Bureau hospital at Corpns Christi, Tex.; 

S. 2399. An act to provide and adjust penalties for violation 
of the navigation laws, and for other purposes; 

S. 2503. An act for the relief of W. H. King; 

S. 2527. An act for the payment of claims for damages to and 
loss of private property incident to the training, practice, oper- 
ation, or maintenance of the Army; 
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S. 2534. An act for the relief of J. E. Saucier; II. R. 8072. An act for the relief of Emma Zembseh ; 

8. 2745. An act to authorize the Secretary of War to convey II. R. 8294. An act for the relief of Edward B. Sappington; 
to the States in which located Government owned or con- II. R. 8297. An act for the relief of the Canadian Pacific Rail- 
trolled approach roads to national cemeteries and national | way Co.; 
military parks, and for other purposes; II. R. 9027. An act authorizing the Secretary of the Interlor 


8. 2865. An act to define the status of retired officers of the | to sell and patent to William G. Johnson certain lands in 
Regular Army who have been detailed as professors and assist- | Louisiana ; j 

ant professors of military science and tacties at educational II. R. 9062. An act conferring jurisdiction upon the Court of 
institutions, and for other purposes; Claims to hear, examine, adjudicate, and enter judgment in 

8. 2879. An act for the relief of James E. Jenkins; auy and all claims, of whatever nature, which the Kansas or 

S. 3006. An act for the exchange of lands in the Custer Na- Kaw Tribe of Indians may have or claim to have against the 
tional Forest, Mout.; / United States, and for other purposes; 

8. 3824, An act to provide for the appointment of a leader II. R. 9435. An act to provide for commitments to, main- 
of the Army Band; tenance in, and discharges from the District Training School, 

S. 3890. An act to create a Library of Congress trust fund und for other purposes; 
board, and for other purposes ; A | H. R. 9825. An act to extend the time for the construction of 

8. 3977. An act to authorize the Secretary of War to reap- a bridge across Pearl River at approximately 1½ miles north 
point and immediately discharge or retire certain warrant ofli- | of Georgetown, in the State of Mississippi; 
cers of the Army Mine Planter Service ; II. R. 10277. An act to extend the time for the construction 

8. 4015. An act to anthorize the Secretary of the Interior | of a bridge across Humphreys Creek at or near the city of 
to sell to the city of Los Angeles certain lands in California Sparrows Point, Md.; 
heretofore purchased by the Government for the relief of home- II. R. 10347. An act for the relief of Robert B. Sanford; 
less Indians; II. R. 10472. An act to provide for restoration of the Old Fort 

S. 4087. An act to revive and reenact the act entitled “An | Vancouver Stockade; 
act to authorize the construction of a bridge across the Sabine II. R. 10592. An act to amend an act entitled “An act anthor- 
River at or near Orange, Tex.” ; izing extensions of time for the payment of purchase money 

8. 4178. An act to authorize the Port of New York Authority | due under certain homestead entries and Government-land pur- 
to construct, maintain, and operate a bridge across the Hudson chases within the former Cheyenne River and Standing Rock 
River between the States of New York and New Jersey; Indian Reservations, N. Dak. and S. Dak. ; 

S. 4179. An act to authorize the Port of New York Authority II. R. 11077. An act authorizing the issuance of patents to 
to construct, maintain; and operate bridges across the Arthur the State of South Dakota for park purposes of certain lands 
Kill between the States of New York and New Jersey; within the Custer State Park, now claimed under the United 

8. 4208. An act to autliorize the Port of New York Authority | States general mining laws, and for other purposes; 
to construct, maintain, and operate a bridge across the Kill II. R. 11355. An act authorizing the Secretary of War to 
Van Kull between the States of New York and New Jersey; conyey by revocable lease to the city of Springfield, Mass., a 

8. 4230. An act to authorize the Secretary of the Treasury | certain parcel of land within the Springfield Military Armory 
to prepare a medal with appropriate emblems and inscriptions | Reservation, Mass. ; ; S 
commemorative of the Norse-American Centennial ; II. R. 11210. An act to grant certain public lands to the State 

8. 4325. An act authorizing the construction, maintenance, | of Washington for park and other purposes ; 
and operation of a bridge across the St. Louis River between II. R. 11358. An act to authorize the Secretary of the Interior 


the cities of Superior, Wis., and Duluth, Minn. ; to cancel restricted fee patents covering lands on the Winne- 
S. J. Res. 163. Joint resolution to accept donations of furni- | hago Indian Reservation and to issue trust patents in lieu 
ture and furnishings for use in the White House; thereof; 


H. J. Res. 115. Joint resolution approving the action of the II. R. 11360. An act to provide for the permanent withdrawal 
Secretary of War in directing the issuance of quartermaster | of a certain 40-acre tract of public land in New Mexico for the 
stores for the relief of sufferers from the cyclone at Lagrange | use and benefit of the Navajo Indians; 
and at West Point, Ga., and vicinity March, 1920; II. R. 11361. An act to provide for exchanges of Government 

II. J. Res. 318. Joint resolution establishing a commission for | and privately owned lands in the additions to the Navajo In- 
the participation of the United States in the observance of the | dian Reservation, Ariz, by Executive orders of January 8, 
one hundred and fiftieth anniversary of the Battle of Bunker | 1900, and November 14, 1901; 

Hill, authorizing an appropriation to be utilized in connection II. R. 11362. An act to authorize an appropriation for the 
with such observance, and for other purposes ; purchase of certain lots in the town of Cedar City, Utah, for 

II. R. 1415. An act for the relief of Josiah Frederick Dose; the use and benefit of a small band of Piute Indians located 


H. R. 1539. An act for the relief of Caleb Aber; thereon ; . 
H. R. 2016. An act for the relief of William M. Phillipson ; II. R. 11410. An act to extend the time for the exchange of 
H. R. 1569. An act for the relief of Andrew A. Gieriet ; Government lands for privately owned lands in the Territory 
H. R. 2905. An act to authorize an exchange of lands with | of Hawaii; 
Ed Johnson, of Eagle, Colo. ; A II. R. 11644. An act granting certain public lands to the city 
H. R. 3842. An act to provide for terms of the United States | of Phoenix, Ariz., for municipal park and other purposes; 
district court at Denton, Md. ; II. R. 11726. An act to authorize the creation of a national 


II. R. 4148. An act to modify and amend the mining laws in memorial in the Harney National Forest; 
their application to the Territory of Alaska, and for other II. R. 11886. An act to amend section 7 of an act entitled “An 


purposes; act to enable any State to cooperate with any other State or 
H. R. 4913. An act to pay to Jere Austill fees earned as States, or with the United States, for the protection of the 

United States commissioner ; watersheds of navigable streams, and to appoint a commission 
H. R. 5660, An act for the relief of Charles Spencer; for the acquisition of lands for the purpose of conserving the 
II. R. 5759. An act for the relief of James F. Abbott; navigability of navigable rivers,” approved March 1, 1911 (36 
II. R. 5786. An act for the relief of Roberta H. Leigh and | Stat. L. p. 961); 

Laura H. Pettit; II. R. 11953. An act granting the consent of Congress for the 


H. R. 6044, An act authorizing the Secretary of the Interior | construction of a bridge across the Grand Calumet River on 
to sell and patent certain lands to Lizzie M. Nickey, a resident the north and south center line of section 33, township 37 north, 
of De Sota Parish, La.; and range 9 west of the second principal meridian in Lake 

H. R. 6045. An act authorizing the Secretary of the Interior | County, Ind., where said river is crossed by what is known as 
to sell and patent certain lands to Flora Horton, a resident of | Kennedy Avenue; 


De Sota Parish, La. ; II. R. 11954. An act granting the consent of Congress for the 
H. R. 6268. An act for the relief of Francis M. Atherton; construction of a bridge across the Grand Calumet River at 
II. R. 6710, An act to authorize the Secretary of the Interior | Gary, Ind.; 

to lease certain lands; II. R.11977. An act to extend the time for the commencement 


II. R. 7118. An act for the relief of the Mechanics & Metals | and completion of the bridge of the American Niagara Railroad 
National Bank, successor to the New York Produce Exchange Corporation across the Niagara River in the State of New 
Bauk; York; 

II. R. 7679. An act for the relief of Lars O. Elstad and his II. R. 12001. An act to provide for the elimination of Lamond 
assigns and the exchange of certain lands owned by the North- | grade crossing in the District of Columbia, and for the exten- 
ern Pacific Railway Co.; sion of Van Buren Street; 

II. R. 8037. An act for the relief of the Mallory Steamship H. R. 12086. An act to authorize the transfer of the United 
Co.; States Weather Bureau site and buildings at East Lansing, 
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ch., to the State of Michigan in exchange for another 
1 Bureau site on the grounds of the Michigan State 
Board of Agriculture and other considerations; 

II. R. 6095. An act to authorize the Secretary of War to sell 
real property, to wit, a portion of the Fort Revere Reservation, 
at Hull, Mass.; and 

II. R. 11701. An act to amend the act entitled “An act to regu- 
Jate steam engineering in the District of Columbia,” approved 
February 28, 1887. 

ENROLLED BILLS PRESENTED TO THE PRESIDENT FOR HIS APPROVAL 

Mr. ROSENBLOOM, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, 
reported that this day they had presented to the President of 
the United States for his approval the following bills: 

H. R. 11009, An act for the relief of James T. Conner; 

H. R. 5261. An act to repeal and reenact chapter 100, 1914, 
Public, No, 108, to provide for the restoration of Fort McHenry, 
in the State of Maryland, and its permanent preservation as a 
national park and perpetual national memorial shrine as the 


birthplace of the immortal Star-Spangled Banner, written 


by Francis Scott Key, for the appropriation of the necessary 
funds, and for other purposes; 

II. R. 5236. An net for the relief of Mrs. M. J. Adams; and 

II. R. 12300. An act to amend section 281 of the revenue act 
of 1924. 

SENATE BILL REFERRED 

Under clause 2, Rule XXIV, Senate bill of the following title 
was taken from the Speaker’s table and referred to its appro- 
priate committee, as indicated below: 

S. 4382. An act to supplement the naturalization laws; to the 
Committee on Mining. 

ADJOURNMENT 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do 
now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 6 o'clock and 42 
minutes p. m.) the House, in accordance with its previous 
order, adjourned until to-morrow, Sunday, March 1, 1925, at 2 
o'clock p. m. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 

916. Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, a letter from the Gover- 
nor of the Federal Reserve Board, transmitting the Eleventh 
Annual Report of the Federal Reserve Board covering opera- 
tious for the year 1924, was taken from the Speaker's table 
and referred to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. McKPNZIE: Committee on Military Affairs. H. Res. 
457. A resolution relating to the Muscle Shoals property; with- 
out amendment (Rept. No. 1627). Referred to the House 
Calendar. 

Mr. SMITH: Committee on Irrigation and Reclamation. 
H. R. 12489. A bill to permit a compact or agreement between 
the States of Washington, Idaho, Oregon, and Montana ‘respect- 
ing the disposition and apportionment of the waters of the 
Colombia River and its tributaries, and for other purposes; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 1631). Referred to the House 
Calendar. 

Mr. WINTER: Committee on Irrigation and Reclamation. 
H. R. 12083. A bill to provide for aided and directed settle- 
ment on Government Jand in irrigation projects: without 
amendment (Rept. No. 1628). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. BACON; Committee on the Library, H. R. 12389. A bill 
for the erection of a monument upon the Revolutionary battle 
field of White Plains, State of New York; with amendments 
(Rept. No. 1630). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
Honse on the state of the Union. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: E 

By Mr. SHALLENBERGER: A bill (H. R. 12442) authoriz- 
ing the Secretary of the Interior to acquire land and erect a 
monument on the site of the battle between the Sioux and 
Pawnee Indian Tribes in Hitchcock County, Nebr., fought in 
the year 1873; to the Committee on the Library. 

By Mrs. NOLAN: A bill (H. R. 12443) to provide for the 
establishment of a national employment system and for coop- 
eration with the States in the promotion of such system, and 
to regulate’ the expenditure of moneys that shall be appropri- 
ated for such purposes; to the Committee on Labor, 
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By Mr. WAINWRIGHT: A bin (H. R. 12444) providing for 
the biennial appointment of a board of visitors to inspect and 
report upon the government and conditions in the Philippine 
Islands; to the Committee on Insular Affairs, 

By Mr. MADDEN: A bill (H. R. 12445) relating to claim 
for damages to or loss of privately owned property belonging to 
persons in the public service; to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12446) to provide for the return to tax- 
payers of surpluses in the Treasury ; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. BURTNESS: A bill (H. R. 12447) to amend section 
206 of the transportation act, 1920, as amended; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, . 

By Mr. LANKFORD: A bill (H. R. 12448) to secure Sunday 
as a day of rest in the District of Columbia, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. GILLETT: A bill (H. R. 12449) for the apportion- 
ment of Representatives in Congress amongst the several States 
8 subsequent decennial censuses; to the Committee on the 

sus, 

By Mr. BACON: A bill (H. R. 12450) to supplement the nat- 
uralization laws; to the Committee on Immigration and Nat- 
uralization. 

By the SPEAKER (by request): Memorial of the Legisla- 
ture of the State of Wisconsin, memorializing the Congress of 
the United States, urging the passage of the II. R. 11541; to 
the Committee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the State of Arizona, 
petitioning Congress to enact legislation for the relief of the 
stockralsers, grazing and ranging livestock on the United States 
national forests ; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also (by request), memorial of the Legislature of the State 
of Michigan, urging Congress to appropriate such funds and 
enact such legislation as will adequately provide for the carry- 
ing out of the provisions of the national defense act; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. GARBER: Memorial of the Legislature of the State 
of Oregon, asking for support of Senate bill 3779, to provide 
for aided and directed settlement on Government land in irri- 
padon projects; to the Committee on Irrigation and Reclama- 

on. 

By Mr. WILLIAMS of Michigan: Memorial of the Le sla- 
ture of the State of Michigan, urging upon Congress the 3 
sity for adequate appropriations for efficiently carrying out 
the provisions of the national defense act and to permit tye 
progressive development of the National Guard, the Organized 
Reserves, and the citizens’ military training camps; to the 
r Me HUDSON tose 

y Mr, N: Memorial of the Legislature of the State 
of Michigan, urging upon Congress the necessity of appro- 
priation of funds and enacting of legislation which will ade- 
quately provide for the effective carrying out of the provisions 
of the national defense act of 1920 and the recommendations 
of the Chief of Staff of the Army of the United States; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs, 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 

ee 3 no 8 referred as follows: 
J ~ (H. R. 12451) gran a pensi 

Martha Bovie; to the Committee on . het 

By Mr. TINCHER: A bill (II. R. 12452) granting an in- 
crease of pension to America Truax; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. BEGG: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 381) extending 
the thanks of Congress to Thomas Alva Edison; to the Com- 
mittee on the Library. 


PETITIONS, ETO. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

8931. By Mr. ARNOLD: Petition of sundry citizens of Noble, 
III., protesting against the passage of the compulsory Sunday 
observance bill; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

3932. By Mr. BIXLER: Petition of sundry citizens of Rus- 
sell, Warren County, Pa., protesting against compulsory Sun- 
day observance; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

8933. By Mr. CURRY: Petition of certain residents of La 
Jota, Calif., protesting against enactment of Sunday legislation 
for the District of Columbia; to the Committee on the District 
of Columbia, 

8934. By Mr. HADLEY: Petition of sundry residents of 
Skagit County, Wash., opposed to the passage of S. 8218; to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia, 


1925 


3935. By Mr. HUDSON: Petition of sundry citizens of 1 
hum and Oakland Counties, Mich., protesting against the passage 
of the compulsory Sunday observance bill (S. 3218) or any | 
other religious legislation which is now pending; to the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia. 

3936. By Mr. LEA of California: Petition of 74 residents of 
Mendocino County, Calif., protesting against passage of the so- 
called Sunday observance bill (S. 3218) ; to the Committee on 
the District of Columbia. 

3937. By Mr. LEAVITT: Petition numerously signed by 
residents of Hardin, Mont., protesting passage of Senate bill 3218 
or any other religious legisiation now pending before Congress ; 
to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

3938. By Mr. MONTAGUE: Petition of 48 citizens of Vir- 
ginia, protesting against the passage of Senate bill 3218, the 
compulsory Sunday observance bill, and all other similar re- 
ligious legislation; to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. 

3939. By Mr. SHALLENBERGER (by request) : Petition of 
100 citizens of the State of Nebraska, protesting against the 
passage of the Sunday compulsory observance bill, S. 3218; to 
the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

3940. By Mr. SINCLAIR: Petition of 48 residents of Wil- 
liams County and 19 residents of Billings County, N. Dak., 
protesting against S. 3218 or other religious legislation; to the | 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 

3941. By Mr. SNELL: Petition of the United Spanish War 
Veterans, Camp General Stephen Moffitt, No. 94, favoring Bur- 
sum bill (S. 3314); to the Committee on Pensions. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Sunnar, March 1, 1925 


The House met at 2 o'clock p. m. and was called to order by 
Mr. Jounson of Kentucky, Speaker prop tempore. 

The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera Montgomery, D. D., offered 
the following prayer: 


Blessed Lord God, Thou are infinite in wisdom and in love and 
far too wonderful for human understanding, yet there are none 
80 wounded but can be hetped by Thy spirit. Thou dost heal 
the broken heart and bind up with many balms the toiling 
hands of mortals. Give us a sweet unmurmuring faith in all 
Thy proyidences. In our disappointments, in our sorrows, and 
through our tears may we behold the cross on which is the 
heartbreak of the world’s Saviour and the Father's message 
to the children of men. Be with all hearts that are afflicted 
and with all firesides that are saddened and when we reach 
the hilitop of eternity's morning may we see Thy face and hear 
Thy voice. Amen. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
of the Journal will be deferred. 
There was no objection. 
THE LATE REPRESENTATIVE CANTRILL 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the spe- 
cial order. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


On motion of Mr. Morris, by unanimous consent— 

Ordered, That Sunday, March 1, 1925, at 2 o'clock p. m., be set apart 
for memorial addresses on the life, character, and public services of 
the Hon. Jamns C. CANTRILL, late a Representative from the State of 
Kentucky. 


Mr, MORRIS. Mr. Speaker, I offer the following resolu- 
tion, which I send to the desk and ask to have read. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the resolution, 

The Clerk read as follows: 


House Resolution 460 


Resolved, That the business of the House be now suspended, that 
opportunity may be given for tribute to the memory of Hon. J. Camp- 
BELL CANTRILL, late a Member of this House from the State of Ken- 
tucky. 

Resolwed, That as a particular mark of respect to the memory of 
the deceased, and in recognition of his distinguished public career, the 
House, at the conclusion of these exercises, shall stand adjourned. 

Resolved, That the Clerk communicate these resolutions to the 
Senate. 

Resolved, That the Clerk send a copy of these resolutions to the 
family of the deceased. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore, The question is on the adop- 
tion of the resolution. 
The resolution was agreed to, 


Without objection, the reading 
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The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. Mon- 


| RIS] is recognized. 


Mr. MORRIS. Mr. Speaker, 16 years ago this month, J. 
CAMPBELL CANTRELL and I came to Washington, he the Repre- 
sentative of the seventh district of Kentucky and I his secre- 
tary. From that date until his death we were like brothers and 
never during this time was there an unkind word between us. 

Mr. CANTRILL was born at Georgetown, Scott County, Ky., Jaly 
9, 1870; was educated at Georgetown (Ky.) College. He was 
twice married, His first marriage was to Miss Carrie Payne, 
who died December 8, 1913; and his second marriage was to 
Mrs. Ethel Gist Ripy, of New Castle, Ky., who now survives 
him. His only child, James Edwards Cantrill, resides at 


| Georgetown, Ky. Early in life Mr. CANTRILL engaged in farm- 


ing, in which he continued until his death. He loved the farm 
and was recognized as one of the best farmers in the blue grass 
region of Kentucky. He was fond of politics and always mani- 
fested a keen interest in civic affairs. In 1897 he was elected 
a member of the Kentucky House of Representatives and 
served two terms in that body. In 1901 he was elected a 


| member of the Kentucky Senate from the twenty-second sena- 


torial district, where he was soon recognized as a leader not 
only in the Senate but in the Democratic Party of the State. 

In 1908 Mr. Cantrettn was elected to Congress, where he 
served continuously until his death. During his service in 
this body he was a member of the Committee on Public Build- 
ings and Grounds; was chairman of the Committee on Indus- 
trial Arts and Expositions; and from the year 1913 (Sixty- 
third Congress) to the end of his congressional career he was 
a member of the important Committee on Rules, 

I feel that the older members of that committee, as well as 
the older Members of this House in general will concede that 
he was an active, able, and influential member of the Com- 
mittee on Rules and of the House. While it was not his privi- 
lege to serve as a member of the Committee on Agricniture, 


| his interest was always centered in legislation designed to aid 


agriculture, and the farmers of his district and of the entire 
country realized that they had in him a loyal friend and an 
able champion. 

His efforts were particularly directed to the interests of the 
tobacco growers of the country, and he secured the enactment 
of laws from which they derived immeasurable protection and 
countless benefits. He represented the greatest agricultural 
district of his State, and his devotion and untiring efforts in 
behalf of the farmers of the country made him the idol of his 
constituents. 

In the presidential compaign of 1916 Mr. CANTRILL was 
chosen chairman of the campaign for the State of Kentucky, 
with headquarters in Louisville, where he worked day and 
night for months, perfecting one of the greatest organizations 
ever known in Kentucky, in virtue of which Woodrow Wilson 
carried the State by a majority of 28,000. 

In the presidential campaign of 1920 Mr. CAN TILL was 
called by the National Democratic Committee to New York 
City, having been selected as chairman of the committee on 
organization, where he rendered valuable aid to his party. 

He became a candidate for the Democratic nomination for 
Governor of Kentucky in 1923 and was nominated in the State 
primary of that year. Prior to the primary election, at Corbin, 
Ky., Mr. CANTRILL suffered a physical breakdown which resulted 
in a long illness from which he died on September 2, 1923, 
just one month after receiving the nomination. 

It was my privilege to be associated with Mr. CANTRILL dur- 
ing all these years which gave me an opportunity to study 
and to know him, and to love him as few men could. Mr. 
CANTRILL was a man of superior intellect, unfaltering courage 
and sound judgment. His chief characteristic was to weigh 
carefully and analyze thoroughly every problem that con- 
fronted him. He never overlooked defects because of his ad- 
yocacy of a proposition nor magnified them because of his 
opposition thereto. 

One of my greatest pleasures would be when he would so often 
say to me, Well, Jo, we will now have a cabinet meeting 
and go into executive session.” By this he meant that some- 
thing had taken place during the day and we were to discuss 
and analyze it. It was at these cabinet meetings where only 
the two of us were present that I saw him at his best. As 
a husband and father he was kind and affectionate; as a 
neighbor he was ever ready to serve his fellow man, and 
was always noted for his kindly consideration of, and assist- 
ance to those needing help. For these, and many other traits 
of character, he was beloved by his neighbors. 

As a statesman Mr. CAN TRILL was broad of vision and his 
advice was often sought and always welcomed by others who 
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shared with him public responsibilities. As a publie servant, 
he was conscientious, painstaking, and effective, always en- 
joying the confidence of his associates and constituents. In 
polities, he was a fearless and forceful fighter, but a man of 
few words except in debate or public discussion in which he 
was regarded as a man of superior ability. To my mind, he 
was one of the best listeners I have ever known. 

Mr. CAN TRI was never defeated in a political contest. 
No man ever had a deeper hold on the confidence of his friends 
than did he. His friends believed in and followed him to the 
limit, but at the same time his methods were always so fair 
as to win for him the respect and admiration of those who 
opposed him, That sentiment was not confined to the Seventh 
Kentucky District, but extended throughout Kentucky, as was 
evidenced by the throng representing every shade of political 
opinion und every walk of life that gathered in his home city 
of Georgetown to pay their last tribute of respect on the day 
of his funeral, 

In his passing this body lost an honored and highly re- 
spected Member; the country lost a faithful servant; his party 
lost its nominee for the highest office within the gift of our 
State; his family lost a devoted husband and father; and I 
lost my best friend and closest confidant; and for these rea- 
sons no greater honor could have come to me than to have 
been chosen by his constituents and his friends of a lifetime 
to succeed him in these balis, 

Mr. Speaker, as a part of my remarks on this occasion, I 
‘desire to have incorporated in the Recon of this House the 
culogy delivered by the Rey. George C. Waggoner, the bosom 
friend of Mr, CAN TRUuA, on the day of his funeral: 


TEXT OF FUNERAL ADDRESS 
The full text of Dr, Waggoner's funeral address follows: 


Leaves have their time to fall, 

And flowers to wither at the north wind's breath; 
Stars have their time to set, 

But thou hath all seasons for thine own, O Death. 


We know when the gladsome springtime is here by the budding of 
‘the trees; we realize the days of the good old summertime by the 
harvest and the ripening fruits; we are sure of the autumn when 
the frost gives a tinge of gold to the falling leaves; we are certain 
the winter is on when the north winds sweep across our path, but 
we arè not always so sure about death, We are impressed that 
each season has points peculiar to itself, and that there are things 
and conditions pecullar to each season; but death hath all seasons 
for its own. 

Men die in the gladsome springtime, in the good old summertime, 
in the golden autumn time and in the bleak winter time. Just as we 
are entering now the doorway of the golden autumn, J. CAMPBELL 
CANTRILL, our beloved brother and our distinguished neighbor, stoops 
und enters the doorway of death. 

We shall pass up, then, this autumn over a trail of fading leayes 
and falling grasses, but our noble brother shall pass up the great 
White Way leading to God and to conditions eternal. We sit here 
to-day to drop our tears of love and to pay our tribute of respect, 
but he stands yonder to-day with palms of victory and crowns of 
blessedness. 

We have met here this afternoon in the House of God with the 
family of the deceased to express our sympathy to them and to pay 
a tribute of honor to the memory of one of Kentucky's greatest men. 
We feel our weakness when we try in our human way to heal the 
hurt of their hearts and to comfort the sorrows of their souls. All 
that we can do is to sit by their sides in brotherly loye and weep 
as they weep. Jesus did this with the broken-hearted sisters of 
Bethany, and he lost not the respect of his Father. We can, also, 
talk in a Christly way about the life of our deceased brother, emulat- 
ing his virtues and praising his years of dignified service. 

Out in the State some may wonder why the family has selected a 
weak village preacher, one who serves the folk of the farms, to de- 
liver these tributes of love. We can only surmise that they did this 
in keeping with the great, common, heart-interests of J. CAMPBELL 
CANTRILL, who has proven himself again and again, to be the best 
friend the farmers haye ever had in official service. He lies here 
today, cold in death, as we firmly believe, because he burnt out his 
strength, like a candle, to give light and service to his friends of 
the soll. à 

J. CAMPBELL Canta, the son of Judge James E. and Jennie Moore 
Cantrill, was born in Georgetown, July 9, 1870. 

In 1893 he was married to Miss Carrie Payne and to this union 
was born their son, James E. Cantrill. Mrs, Carrie Cantrill died 
in 1913. 

In 1918 he was married to Mrs. Ethel Gist Ripy, who survives him. 

Besides his widow, he is survived by his son, by a step-daughter, 
Mrs. Elgin Morison, of Lexington, and a brother, Mr. Cecil Cantrill, 
of Lexington. = 


Mr. CANTRILL was a member of the Christian church at Georgetown, 
a Mason, an Odd Fellow, aud an Elk. 

Because of the marked simplicity in the expression of Mr, CANTRITLU’s 
life we pray that God may guide us in a simple service of love that can 
only say, as we feel, an unlimited tribute to his splendid soul. 

Those characteristics which the world often call big are not the real 
great things in the lives of men, Those things which, probably, have 
appeared big to some men in the conduct of Mr. CANTRILL are not the 
things which attracted me most. The little human features of his 
life have meant much to me, and if time permitted I could relate many 
to-day that would make his memory loom in greatness before you 
and that would cause you to place his service upon a pinnacle as high 
as the stars, 

I can only take time to relate one or two incidents in which I was 
personally concerned, When he began his first race for Congress he 
asked me to introduce him in Henry County, a section where I had 
much influence at the time. I told him if he stood for certain issues 
I certainly would be glad to do so. He wrote me later that as he 
saw the issues then he would stand for them. 1 introduced him and 
helped to elect him. Some few years later when we all began to 
understand those issues better he called me to him in the old Capitol 
Hotel and told me of his change of view upon those questions, gave 
his reasons, and asked me to release him from his promise, saying, 1 
would not deceive you for anything.“ He knew that I had the in- 
fluence to do him much harm politically at that time, but he followed 
the route of an honest and honorable man. How could I do other 
than admire his fairness and honesty? Not every Man possesses such 
qualities of soul. 

And again, during the last primary campaign, he called me into his 
headquarters at the Seelbach and said, “ Brother George, don't make 
any attack upon my opponent. Don't say any unkind words about 
him. Go on and defend me as your conscience may allow you, but 
don’t sling mud at my opponent; I don't care to win that way.” 

I came out of that room loving J. CAMPBELL CANTRILL a thousand 
times more as a brother, 

No current of selfishness ran through his great soul. He stood 
ready always to help the people in the solution of their problems and 
in the bearing of their burdens. And, again, I ask, was this not a 
splendid exhibition of the ethics of Jesus Christ? 

If J. CAMPBELL CANTRILL had doted and gloated only in the great 
and spectacular affairs of men I could not have admired him truly, but 
because of the fact that he lived down amid the toiling masses I loved 
him dearly. 

His creed, which he. carried with him on a card found in his vest 
pocket, worn with use, best expresses his ideals of a real man, It read: 


“To live as gentle as I can 
To be, no matter where, a man; 
To take what comes of good or ill, 
To cling to faith and honor Still. 


“To do my best and let that stand 
The record of my brains and hand; 
And then, should failure come to me, 
Still work and hope for victory, 


To have no secret place, wherein 
To stoop unseen to shame or sin; 
To be the same when I'm alone 
As when my every deed is known. 


“To live undaunted, unafraid 
Of any step that I have made; 
To be, without pretense or shame, 
Exactly what men think I am.“ 


Mr. CANTRILL made mistakes. He had his faults; he possessed bis 
weaknesses, and so did many great men of sacred history. Lot was 
selfish, Moses killed an Egyptian, David committed murderous adultery, 
Peter cursed and denied Christ and Paul persecuted to the point of 
death Christian men and women, but with all their faults they had 
eyes and hearts toward God and He received them. J. CAMPBELL 
CANTRILL, though weak at times, always faced toward the good, the 
true and the beautiful. He loved the best in his fellowmen and in 
his country and we believe that we direct the sorrows of members 
of his family aright when we say to them “Let your grief be con- 
soled in the sweet belief that J. CAMPBELL CANTRILL’S noble life shall 
continue forever. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
[Mr. THomas] is recognized. 


The gentleman from Kentucky 


Mr. THOMAS of Kentucky. Mr. Speaker, I desire to pay a 
short and farewell tribute to my personal friend, Hon. James 
CAMPBELL CANTRILL, late Member of this House, representing 
the seventh congressional district of Kentucky. 

I knew Mr. CAN TRILL. for 30 years or more and was inti- 
mately associated with him in this House for 15 years be- 
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fore his death. We entered the Sixty-first Congress together. 
and from that time until he passed from the activities of life 
we were always on terms of intimate friendship. 

He was a candidate for Governor of Kentucky at the last 
gubernatorial primary election. He was a sick man when he 
entered the contest and made the race on what proved to be 
his deathbed. He won the nomination, handicapped as he 
was, but died before the final election in November. Before 
he was elected to Congress he held other important elective 
positions and was never defeated in any contest before his 
home le. 

80 fae 1 knew him, and I knew him well, his life was 
an inspiration and his memory is a benediction. I never heard 
him speak an unkind or harmful word of anyone, not even his 
bitterest enemies. CAMPBELL CANTRILL was, in my opinion, a 
good man and did not indulge in any vices. He was true and 
loyal to his friends and considerate of his enemies. He was 
upright, truthful, and honorable. He was a splendid gentle- 
man of ability and in every way dependable. He was a careful, 
painstaking Congressman and always watchful of the in- 
terests of his constituents and the welfare of the public. He 
was honest in his convictions and possessed the courage to main- 
tain them. He was a consistent member of the Christian 
Chureh with a true and abiding faith in God, and faith is the 
star of hope that lights pe 8 of erring humanity to a 
brighter world and a happier here: ` 

Cane. CANTRILL 8 the . of the future. He 
passed away quietly, serenely, and unafraid. That came to him 
which must come to all. Death is an endless chain in endless 
life and beyond death we can not see, we do not know. The 
problem of human existence is answered conclusively and for- 
ever by the final summons. Death is the only answer that the 
founders of all religions can give to the unfathomed and un- 
fathomable problem of human life. 

All the Bibles, the Zend Avesta, the Koran, and the pagan rites 
of old and grotesque philosophies veiled in the gloom of dark 
temples do not throw any light on the hereafter. All humanity 
floats ceaselessly down the tide of the stream of ages until it 
is finally engulfed in the dark waters of death, but time moves 
forever onward without sleep or weariness. . 

All mankind, the red Indian, the black savage, and the 
teeming millions who inhabit the continents and the sun-kissed 
isles of the oceans, believe in a Supreme Being and a future 
life of some kind. Through the faith implanted in the human 
mind we catch the golden gleam of a fairer land of unspeak- 
able beauty where we shall know each other face to face. 

CAMPBELL CANTRILL is dead. In the full flower of splendid 
manhood he drifted peacefully away on the dark unknown sea 
whose waters lave the shores of the unseen world. His body 
is lifeless, his tongue is silent, his eyes are closed in the night 
of death, and he has passed through the dark shadows to the 
spirit land and gone the way we all must go. Humanity at 
best is a weak vessel drifting on tempestuous and uncharted 
seas toward far blind shores and at last the helpless craft is 
buried forever beneath wild waters. 


Onward we are drifting ever 
Til some Charon lifted oar 
Tipping moonlit waves of silver 
Pilots to the silent shore. 


Tears for his untimely and regrettable death, and flowers for 
his grave. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from North 
Carolina is recognized. 


Mr. POU. Mr. Speaker, our deceased friend, J. CAMP3ELE 
CANTRELL, was elected to the Sixty-first Congress. I was inti- 
mately associated with him for 15 years. During the World 
War we served as members of the Committee on Rules. He 
was diligent and faithful. He never shirked a duty. 

The tragedy of the great World War affected our deceased 
friend very deeply. I remember a conversation I had with 
him after Congress had declared that a state of war existed 
with the German Imperial Government. Mr. CANTROL was 
much depressed. In speaking of the resolution he said that he 
felt as if he were voting a sentence of death upon the young 
men of the nation. This expression struck a responsive chord 
in my own heart, for, God knows, I felt the same way about 
the declaration of war. 

Of course, the work of the Committee on Rules during the 
tragic period of the war was of supreme importance. So 
much legislation was necessary in order to prepare for the 
great conflict that the Rules Committee was very frequently 
called upon to prepare the way. The Nation had no more 


patriotic son, there was no one more ready and willing to make 
whatever sacrifice: was necessary than our deceased friend. 
He was a loyal party man, but during the period when the 
life of the Nation was threatened I believe he had utterly 
divested himself of all party feeling whatsoever, He was un 
American, willing and rendy to risk all. 

Many things operated to create a bond of sympathy be- 
tween CAMPRELL CANTRILL and myself. Our views with respect 
to the great war were identical. Hating war above all crimes 
we did not see how America could honorably avoid the conflict. 
Therefore, both of us voted for the resolution declaring that 
a state of war existed. Our sons were in the service, and we 
were drawn together by a feeling of anxiety which it is im- 
possible to exaggerate. Men revealed themselves in the hour 
3 trial. This man was fully revealed. He was pure 
go s 
I know that there is much comment about the life of the 
national legislator. People wonder if men live the same lives 
here that they are accustomed to live at home. Ca pretr 
CANTRULL was just the same man in Washington as the CAMP- 
BELL CANTRILL in Kentucky. He passionately loved his State, 
he passionately loved the Nation. He was ready to die for the 
flag had it been necessary to make the sacrifice. 

I remember another discussion he and I had about the war. 
He said he felt in his heart that he would enlist if he were 
a young man, but said he, I find myself wondering if I really 
would enlist.” Of course, there was no way by which he 
could prove the sincerity of the declaration that he would 
enlist. But I who was thrown with him during the entire 
period of the great conflict, who was drawn to him by bonds 
of strongest sympathy, who cherished a genuine affection for 
him can answer the question. If he had been of military age, 
nothing would have kept him out of the conflict, except the 
decision of the military authorities that he was not physically 
fit to stand the strain. 

And so, Mr. Speaker, the simple truth is all that is necessary 
to be said coneerning our dead friend. His eareer as a 
national legislator reflects credit upon the district which sent 
him to Washington. He was one of the influential men of the 
House, Selecting a dozen names of those who served in the 
great days of the Wilson administrations would necessarily 
include the name of CAMPBELL CANTRILL. He was loyal to 
President Wilson during every minute of the great President's 
two terms of office, and Mr. Wilson knew that in CAMPBELL 
Canrritt he had a friend and supporter, who was ready to 
make any sacrifice. ; 

Kentucky is a great State, Mr. Speaker, rich in tradition, 
her history abounding with great names. It was but natural 
that our friend should have an ambition to round out his 
political career as governor of his native State, but here the 
hand of Providence intervened. His ambition was not to be 
realized. Of course he would have been elected if he had 
lived. Suddenly he was to be taken. I believe this man was 
ineapable of cherishing malice, or of harboring hate, and so I 
conclude this inadequate tribute by saying I firmly believe there 
rested on his soul at death’s summons that calm which of 
right belongs to one who had never knowingly injured a fellow 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Will the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. Mornts] please take the chair? 
Mr. MORRIS assumed the chair as Speaker pro tempore. 


Mr, JOHNSON of Kentucky. Mr. Speaker, but another of 
the frequent occasions has come when we assemble to recall and 
to relate something of the virtues of a departed colleague. 

This gathering is still but another of the daily reminders 
that. Dust thou art, to dust returnest.” 

This chamber is the coveted arena for those who are stirred 
by ambition for forensic contest; for these who wish to excel 
in measuring, not swords, but intellects; for those who seek 
no quarrel except for humanity’s sake. 

Here have come noble characters; here have come the intel- 
lectual geniuses of our Nation; here have come sweet-tem- 
pered souls; here have come those to whom the distressed, 
whether individual or Nation, may not appeal in vain. 

Membership here never was, is not, never will be the goal 
of the sordid; here integrity reigns; here good purposes pre- 
vail; here laudable ambition aspires; here patriotism is in 
absolute control. 

For membership here fortune is scorned, envy is challenged, 
detraction endured, slander and libel brayed, even violence 
defied. Yet it has become the fashion for little men to ridicule 
and abuse a body which would neither be enlightened nor puri- 
fied if made up entirely of them. 
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My observation of those who have come and gone during 
a score of years, a study of those who now are here, tells 
me that if during that long time a man dishonest at heart 
has been elected to this body, he has, upon assuming its obliga- 
tions, left that heart outside and brought within only his best 
judgment and a feeling of loyalty to his country and gratitude 
to those who honored him and put their trust in him. 

An official entrance here inspires one with the feeling that 
no matter what the temptations may be, he must not only be 
correct, but he must so conduct himself that even the envious 
and malicious may not point the finger of even unwarranted 
suspicion. 

To-day we pay tribute to him whose congressional life es- 
caped criticism even of the meanest defamer. 

Many years have elapsed—more than I care to recall—since 

I first met JAMES CAMPBELL CANTRILL. Eyen then he had 
become the idol of his acquaintances. His sweet -disposition 
had reached every hearthstone in Scott County, Ky. There 
lfe enjoyed that special kind of popularity which had in it 
more love than even devoted friendship. He lived more in the 
affections of the people than in their homage. 
' They felt that they honored themselves when honoring him. 
When compared with his predecessors in Congress from the 
great Ashland district, I would not say that he was such an 
‘orator as Clay, nor such a lawyer as Beck, nor such a jurist 
as Crittenden, nor such a soldier as the one Breckinridge, nor 
such a scholar and orator as the other; but, on the whole, I 
do not hesitate to say that he was as useful to his constituents 
as the ablest of them. 

His efforts were directed toward the fulfillment of the 
tasks before him, rather than in the seeking of place in the 
Senate or the White House, as some of the others did. 

His every act was to interpose barriers to that kind of 
greed when left unrestrained would surely differentiate 
men into landlord and serf, capitalist and laborer, millionaire 
‘and pauper, ruler and ruled. He sought to give rest and 
jleisure to the lowliest, to have the reaper leave enough for 
the gleaner, that the ox should not be muzzled as he treadeth 
‘out the corn. The homely phrase, Live and let live!“ seemed 
always to stand out before him. He never swerved from con- 
vietion, never betrayed a friend, never flinched from criticism 
or even from danger. He was evenly balanced and under all 
‘circumstances self-controlled. His aims were not directed to- 
ward assisting the strong so much as succoring the weak. 

What we know of his life illustrates what we know of his 
Work. What we know of his work illumines his life. 

When I last saw him I was distressed to see his chestnut 
hair much tinged with gray; the former brightness of his 
features clouded by a settled look of melancholy; his figure 
attennated and feeble; his eyes dull and wandering. It was 
obvious that he spoke and smiled with effort; that it was a 
‘labor to kindle up now and then a pleasant memory. His 
‘strength was shattered; his spirit all but extinguished. 

And then, a few days later, when I learned that his life 
nere was closed, I could not think that such a soul as his, 
living such a life as his—bitterless when wronged, cheerful 
When burdened with cares, happy in charity and beneyolence— 
did not look forward to the hope beyond; did not rest in the 


confident belief that the death of the body is but the emanci- 
ation of the soul; did not feel the assurance that there is a 
Power in the universe upon which he might confidently rely, 


through wreck of matter and the crash of worlds. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore The Chair recognizes the 
gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. Rossron]. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky resumed the chair as Speaker 
[pro tempore. 


Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Mr. Speaker, in the death of the 
Hon. J. CAMPBELGE CANTREL the House of Representatives 
Jost one of its ablest, most experienced, and successful legisla- 
tors. His ability, honesty, courage, and uniform courtesy won 
for him the respect and esteem of the men on both sides of 
this Chamber. In his passing, Kentucky lost one of her most 
¡distinguished sòns; the Democratic party one of its trusted 
and ablest leaders; his congressional district and community 
gave up a loyal, earnest, and true friend; his family and 
personal friends suffered a loss most overwhelming. His 
death came at a time when it was most tragic. Mr. CAN TRIIL. 
had through years of service and earnest endeavor in behalf 
of his State and the Nation built up a reputation for honesty, 
‘courage, and ability, and attracted to himself thousands of 
loyal men and women. He had just won the Democratic nomi- 
nation for governor over one of the able and popular men in 
the State, and subsequent events indicate that it is highly 
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probable that he would have been elected governor of Ken- 

tucky had he lived. By force of character, industry, and 

integrity he had risen from a humble political beginning. to 

peT de leadership in his party in the State and in the 
ation. 

Mr. CANTRILL had a most successful political career. Elected 
to the Kentucky lower house, then to the Kentucky State Senate, 
then the people of his district tendered to him without op- 
position the nomination for Congress in his district. Had he 
accepted, he would have been elected without opposition from 
either party. He declined, and in subsequent years he was 
again pressed to accept the congressional nomination of his 
party. This he did, and for eight consecutive terms he was 
elected to the House of Representatives and with practically 
no opposition from either party. The seventh congressional 
district is what is known as the old historie Ashland district, 
at times represented by Henry Clay, Colonel Breckinridge, 
and other distinguished statesmen. It embraces the heart of 
the famous blue grass section of Kentucky—Lexington, Paris, 
Versailles, and other cities, This section of Kentucky is noted 
for its splendid universities, colleges, and fine public schools; 
for its cultured, refined, and intellectual citizenship; for its 
hospitality ; for its beautiful cities and homes; for its wonderful 
soil and its fine farms, and all that makes a beautiful country. 

It required a man of ability, courage, and integrity to 
measure up to the requirements of that fine constituency and 
to uphold the traditions of the Clays, the Breckinridges, and 
other such statesmen. The mere fact that this intelligent, 
forward looking, patriotic citizenship stood solidly behind 
our colleague from the time that he became a member of the 
lower house of Kentucky through a period of 26 years, until 
they had made him the standard bearer of his party for 
governor, speaks more eloquently for his ability, his courage, 
his honesty, and his patriotic devotion to his State and Nation 
than any mere words that might be uttered by me. They 
who knew him best loved and trusted him most. I can not 
hope to deserve a more noble epitaph than this. While Mr. 
CANTRILL was a partisan, he believed in party government 
and party responsibility in government, yet so far as I have 
been able to observe in the National Congress he never per- 
mitted partisanship to deter him in serving the best interest 
of his State and the Nation in the light of his understand- 
ing of the State’s and Nation’s best interests. While Mr. 
CANTRILL and myself differed widely many times on matters 


of public policy, yet I admired his frankness, his courage, 


and his ability and felt most kindly toward him because of 
his uniform courtesy to all. In his death I feel that I have 
lost a personal friend, and I feel that I would be remiss in 
my duty if I did not add my tribute of respect. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Kentucky 
[Mr. Rouse] is recognized. 


Mr. ROUSE. Mr Speaker, our departed friend and colleague, 
for whom this day has been set apart in order that some of his 
many friends in Congress may have the opportunity to devote 
a short time to pay tribute to his memory, entered Congress 
March 4, 1909, two years before it was my honor to be sworn 
in as a Member of this great legislative body, and during the 
time it was my pleasure to serve with him, I did not have a 
better or truer friend in Congress, 

I knew and admired him many years before he was elected to 
Congress from the great blue grass seventh district of Ken- 
tucky, because he was then looked upon as the leader of his 
party in the central part of our State. CAMPBELL CAN TILL. 
was a party man, he believed in party loyalty, and was con- 
sidered by all the people of our great State as one of the strong 
and able men on the Democratic side. It was only a few days 
after his party by primary election made him the nominee for 
the office of chief executive of our State that he answered the 
final summons. Had he lived and served his term as governor, 
we believe that the State historian would have recorded him as 
one of the ablest chief executives in the history of the Com- 
monwealth. He was not only a party man, but he believed in 
organization—party organization. 

In the State legislature he was an organization man; in 
Congress he was regular and believed in upholding the recom- 
mendation of its committees when his party was in power; 
on his farm organigation was the word, and his faithful secre- 
tary, Hon. Jon W. Morris, my close friend, who is his successor 
in this body to-day and who was with him from the time he 
entered Congress until he was called by death, can testify as to 
the perfect organization he maintalned in his office, In fact, 
wherever he worked, his first aim was to perfect an organiza- 
tion, He was taught in that school of politics which made his 


illustrious father, a Confederate soldier, learned lawyer, and 
able and honest judge, famous and successful, and like his father 
he was victorious in all his political battles. I well remember, 
during the summer of 1916, when the Democratic State Com- 
mittee of Kentucky asked him to serve as the State campaign 
chairman, he said to me that if I would assume part of the 
work, that of the management of the speakers’ bureau, that he 
would accept the chairmanship; we agreed and it was during 
that time that I learned what a wonderful organizer he was, 
for without means or any idea of where the necessary funds 
to finance the campaign were to be obtained he perfected a 
wonderful organization in every county in the State, waged a 
hard fight, and personally conducted one of the most successful 
campaigns ever handled in our State. I have often said that if 
CAMPBELL CANTRILI. had sufficient funds to perfect the organiza- 
tion to his liking he could elect almost any decent Democrat 
to the highest office in the gift of the people. His friends were 
the staunchest and his political opponets the stubbornest, how- 
ever they saw him succeed and pass to the Great Beyond with- 
out taking one star from his political crown. His every energy 
was always exerted to the utmost for the betterment of the 
farming class of our citizens. 

He was a true friend of the farmer; he sought a place in the 
Legislature of Kentucky and came to Congress in order that 
his labors might be of more benefit to his people. Had the 
tobacco growers of our State counseled with him and heeded 
his advice during the days when the Society of Equity was 
being formed, they would have received a fair price for their 
product and the cooperative plan now in vogue would have 
flourished and the tobacco land owner and grower would have 
been the gainer many years ago. I believe I can state with- 
out fear of contradiction that he spent more of his time, 
devoted more of his ability, and gave more of his life in be- 
half of legislation in the State Legislature of Kentucky and 
in Congress for the welfare and benefit of the farmer than any 
other man born in Kentucky. He was a real farmer, one who 
owned and operated in excess of a thousand acres of land 
and whose interests were the same as any other land owner 
and one who made the farmer and his interest his careful 
study. a 

When his soul returned to its maker, the farmer of Kentucky 
lost his best, truest, and most faithful legislative friend. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. BARKLEY] is recognized. 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. Speaker and colleagues, the last occa- 
sion in which I participated in a memorial service in this 
Chamber was in honor of our late lamented Senator Ollie 
James, As I have been sitting here this afternoon listening to 
the beautiful eulogies which have been pronounced upon the 
memory and character of Mr. Canrritt I have involuntarily 
associated these two men together. Senator James had come 
here as a Member of the House six years prior to the entry of 
Mr. CAN TILL, and Mr. CANTRILE had come here four years 
prior to my election as a Member of this body. They served to- 
gether here in the House. They were friends personally and 
politically until Senator James was called to his reward 
beyond the stars, and they had many qualities that were in 
common. 

I had known in a general way Mr. CAN TRIL through a 
hewspaper acquaintance for many years before my election 
to this body, but I do not recall that I had ever personally 
met him until I arrived here just 12 years ago now, and 
became acquainted with him then; and from that time until 
his death he and I were colleagues here and personal friends. 
He and his first wife were then living at Congress Hall Hotel, 
where I took my little family during my first two years of 
service here, and of course we became closely acquainted as 
neighbors and friends and colleagues from the same State, 
and as his wife had relatives in my home city of Paducah, 
our families became mutually associated. I learned during 
that early acquaintance with Mr. CAN TRIIL to respect him not 
only as a man of ability, not only as a man of clean personal 
habits, but as a man of most consummate courage and deter- 
mination. ; 

As has been said here, Mr. CANTRILL was a farmer. It fs a 
curious circumstance that, although his distinguished father 
was one of the great lawyers of Kentucky and had occupied 
a distinguished position on the bench of the State, culminating 
in his election to the highest court of our Commonwealth, 
Mr. CANTRILL himself did not pursue the law. 

He became a farmer. He was interested in agriculture. 
He remained close to nature, and no man can remain close to 
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nature, with all of its wonders, beauties, and its variations, 
without remaining close to God, the author of all nature and 


of all life. He rendered to the agricultural interests of this 
Nation and of his State especially great and distinguished 
services. I recall many times, when we adjourned, recessed, 
or when there was nothing much here to occupy the serious 
attention of Members, that nothing pleased him more than to 
be able to go back to Kentucky and go out on his farm or 
his farms and there enjoy the blessings of agricultural life. 

He was a dependable man. I recall that, one day soon after 
I came here, Arthur Crock, who was at that time the corre- 
spondent of the Conrier-Journal in Washington, and I were 
seated out in the Speaker's lobby talking about things of 
mutual interest, when Mr. CAN TIL, came walking along in 
his dignified way, for he always had a dignified carriage; he 
looked the part of a gentleman, which he was; and as he 
passed through the Speaker's lobby, sauntering rather aim- 
lessly we thought, Crock remarked: 

There goes a man you can always rely upon, for whenever he tells 
you he is for a thing or against a thing you may go away and rest 
assured when you come back he will be there. 


I found Mr. Canrritt a man of great courage. He possessed 
the sort of courage that makes men leaders. He was not 
afraid to take the initiative for anything which he espoused, 
neither was he afraid to take the initiative against anything 
which he opposed. 

Mention has been made here of his candidacy for the office 
of chief executive of the State of Kentucky. It so fell to my 
lot, as you all know, to be his opponent in that campaign. His 
name and mine had been spoken in the newspapers and other- 
wise in connection with the campaign. He hesitated to ap- 
proach me on the subject lest I might think he was seeking 
to induce me not to become a candidate, and I hesitated to 
approach him for the same reason. But one day we fell into 
conversation together on the front row of this Chamber and 
the subject came up. We both expressed to each other, of 
course, the mutual friendship which had been ours, for not 
only had his first wife but his second wife and my wife 
been intimate friends and associates and we had visited in 
each other's homes; and when finally we decided to be antago- 
nists in that campaign I think no one hated it more than those 
two. While seated together at that time and in that conver- 
sation we both agreed that neither one of us wanted to run 
very much, but that the circumstances and the importunities 
of our friends would probably make us opponents in that 
campaign. After we had talked the subject over in the most 
intimate way and in the most friendly way we parted and 
each one said to the other that no matter what happened 
during the campaign nothing would happen as between us 
that would mar the friendship which had been ours during 
our membership in this House. 

Probably there has never been a more hotly contested cam- 
paign than the one which was waged around that office, and 
while some of our various friends at times, in the heat of the 
contest, gave expression to sentiments that were not always 
complimentary on either side, I think I am within the truth 
when I say that nothing ever escaped the lips of Mr. CAN TRILL. 
and nothing ever escaped mine in that campaign which in the 
slightest degree reflected upon either one or the other or that 
marred the friendship which had existed between us for years, 

The last conversation I had with Mr. CANTRILE was at a 
banquet in the city of Louisville given by some organization. 
He and I had been invited; we sat together and were on the 
program for nonpolitical addresses. The program was a little 
longer than usual and I had to leave before my name was 
reached and before he was reached. When I left I shook 
hands with him—we were both then active candidates—and I 
said, “ CAMPBELL, I have got to go; this program has extended 
longer than I expected and I have not been able to make my 
speech. I will ask you to make it for me when you are called 
on to make yours.” And in a joking way he said, “I suspect 
I can do it better than you can, anyway,” and I said, “I am 
sure you can.” That was the last conversation I recall having 
had with Camppett CAN TILL. Our paths never crossed from 
that time until he died. He was nominated for the office of 
chief executive of the State and one month, I believe, from 
the day on which he was nominated, we, his colleagues here, 
laid him to rest in the city of Georgetown. j 

One of Napoleon’s soldiers, Latour d’Auvergne, I believe, is 
said to have a been a soldier of great courage and one who 
followed the fortunes of the little Corsican during his entire 
life. Many times Napoleon sought to give him a distinguished 
office of rank in his army, but always Latour d'Auvergne de- 
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clined the honor because he preferred to remain a private in 
the army of Napoleon. In a great battle this soldier was killed, 
and Napoleon ordered that his heart be preserved for the inspi- 
ration of his regiment, and that each day as the roll of the 
regiment was called the soldier standing next to his vacant 
place should say, Dead on the field of honor.” It is true that 
our departed colleague, Mr. CANTRILL, had his opinions and his 
antagonisms; it is true that in common with us all he had his 
weaknesses, 

He and 1 did not always agree upon the floor with reference 
to public matters; but I think I can say, as has been said by 
those who have spoken heretofore, that no man who ever 
served in this House ever had a higher regard for his official 
responsibility, was ever truer or more loyal to his friends, or 
more generous even to his enemies who extended him the olive 
branch. He represented a great district in the State of Ken- 
tueky, one of the historic districts of the United States. He 
did it so well and so acceptably to the great people in the 
heart of that Commonwealth that no doubt if he had lived a 
decade longer he could have continued to serve that great 
constituency ; and I am sure I would speak the sentiments of 


his legion of friends all over Kentucky, as well as in this | 


House, by saying that if his name were called in their midst, 
as the soldier in Napoleon's army, they would answer, Dead 
on the field of honor.” 


Mr. KINCHELOE. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the 
House, James CAMPBELL CANTRILL was a Kentucky product. 
He was the son of an illustrious jurist, spendidly endowed by 
inheritance and also had fine educational opportunities, of 
which he took advantage. He entered politics in his early 
manhood, being elected to the Kentucky House of Representa- 
tives when he was- only 27 years of age, and in 1901 was 
elected to the Kentucky State Senate. He was reelected to 
the Kentucky House of Representatives in 1899, and was, 
therefore, an influential member of that body during the 
crucial days of the Goebel gubernatorial contest, and Governor 
Goebel had no truer nor braver friend than he. 

He was elected to the Sixty-first Congress and served in each 


succeeding Congress thereafter, to and including the Sixty- | 


seventh Congress. 


I never knew CAMPBELL CANTRILL intimately until he came to 


Congress. 


He was one of the most positive characters I ever 


knew and yet he was as gentle and sympathetic as a woman. | 


Strong in his likes and dislikes, he never forsook a friend and 
never failed to give an enemy a fight when it was forced upon 
him. At the same time, he was free from malice. He never 


here on this solemn occasion can more clearly see and realize 
the futility sometimes of these fights, especially when they are 
of a personal character, and how much better it would be to 
the individual interested and the country at large if acerbities 
of this kind were eliminated in the political life of this great 
Republic; for I am glad to say it has been my experience in 
public life that a great majority of men, regardless of the 
party to which they belong, are honest, sincere, patriotic and 
have a prevailing desire to serve their constituency and their 
country in the best way possible, and give them the best they 
have. We can understand and appreciate these facts better 
after a man who has given his life to publie service is dead, 

If you will excuse a somewhat personal reference, I am re- 
minded of an utterance given by my old professor in math- 
ematics in my senior year in college. The morning after the 
class of which I was a member was graduated we assembled 
in the college auditorium for the last time and were addressed 
by the old professor. In his closing remarks he said: 


When you ladies and gentlemen get out into the various avocations 
and professions of life, if you ever think of your college daye and 
your association with me, there is one request I want to make of 
you, and that is, when you think of me, think of me when I was 


| at my best. 


How much better it would be for this country which all 
of us consider the fairest domain in all the world, and how 
much more pleasant public service would be if the citizenship 
of this Republic would think of the public man not only when 
he was at his best, but think of the real service he rendered 
them while holding an office of publie trust. 

I am one who believes that every great deed that we do 
while living, either for good or evil, will have a greater im- 
print for good or evil upon generations yet unborn than upon 
the generations in which we live. When Sir Isaac Newton 
sat in the apple orchard and saw the apple fall, when his 
great mind began to contemplate why that apple didn’t go up 
instead of down, which led to the discovery of the immutable 
law of gravitation which holds these planets in their orbits 
with a regularity, but for which there would be a wreck of 
worlds and a crush of matter; that great discovery has had 
a greater imprint for good upon generations since then born 
than it did upon the generation in which he lived. 

When James Watt sat and saw the lid upon the teakettle 
of boiling water move, which led to the great discovery of 
steam which drives these twentieth century locomotives with 


| a breath of flames and nerves of steel, carrying the commerce 


conducted a guerrilla warfare but always fought in the open 


and everyone knew where he stood on every public question. He 
was a strong partisan, but at all times fair. Perhaps no man 
in public life in Kentucky for the same length of time had 
more criticism hurled at him than he; yet he ignored it, and I 
never knew of his replying with an unkind word. 

I think that with the possible exception of Governor Goebel, 
he was the greatest organization Democrat Kentucky ever had, 
and no Democrat of Kentucky in my day rendered more faithful, 
efficient, unselfish, and patriotic service to the party than he. 
He served in the Kentucky Legislature and the Congress of the 
United States with honor and distinction. He was one of the 
best friends that the American farmer had in Congress. He 
gave not only his time but his money unselfishly for the or- 
ganization and upbuilding of American agriculture. 

I delivered many campaign speeches in practically every 
county in his district during the latter years of his service 
in Congress, and I am prepared to say that he was not only 
universally popular, but as much idolized, if you please, by 
his constitnents as any man that ever held a seat in this body. 

In a state-wide primary eleetion in August, 1923, he received 
the Democratic nomination for governor, but a short while 
thereafter and before the November election, he died. While 
almost everyone in Kentucky knew he was in bad health, yet 
the intelligence of his death was a great shock to the people 
of the State. Everyone knows had he lived he would have 
been the governor and everyone who knew him as well and 
as intimately as I, knows that he would have made one of the 
greatest governors Kentucky ever had. But just as his sails 
of suceess were towering above altitudes of greater honor and 
responsibility, the grim hand of death laid hold of him. In 
his death this House lost one of its ablest and most efficient 
Members, Kentucky one of her ablest defenders and most dis- 
tinguished sons; and the Democratic party of Kentucky re- 
ceived an irretrievable loss. 

When we contemplate the brilliant career of this man, the 
many acrimonious fights in which he participated, and the 
many unkind and unjust criticisms hurled at him, we who are 
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of nations, that great discovery has had a greater imprint 
for good upon generations since then born than upon the gen- 
eration in which he lived. 

When the brains of Thomas Jefferson gave birth to that 
immortal document, the Declaration of Independence, which 
declares that all men are created free and equal, that great 
declaration has been honored, loved, revered, and defended 
more by generations since then born than by the generation 
in which he lived. 

John Bunyan lies in Bunhill fields while his bright and 
radiant spirit walks the earth in Pilgrim’s Progress, 

Thomas Gray sleeps beneath the ivy mantle tower in Stoke 
Poges churchyard in England's fertile soil, while his Elegy 
is read with delight and admiration by the teeming millions, 

So if this proposition be true, then it behooves us to perform 
the greatest deeds of which we are capable for good and 
for the service of humanity, not only for the benefit of the 
generation living but for generations yet to follow. 

James CAMPRELL CANTRILL was buried in the State and in 
the county that gave him birth, beneath a pageantry of 
flowers and in the presence of legions of his devoted followers. 

To the members of his family left behind, by paraphrasing 
a little, I would say, in the language of the poet: 


Oh, breathe not his name, but let it sleep in the shade; 
Where cold, yet honored, his relies are laid. 


Sad, silent and dark, be the tears that were shed, 
As the night dew that falls on the grave o'er his head. 


But the night dew that falls though In silence it weeps, 
Shall brighten with verdure the grave where he sleeps; 
And the tears that we shed, though in secret they roll, 
Shall long keep his memory green in our souls. 


Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, from the very be- 
ginning of the service of Mr. CAN ARUIL in this House I had the 
honor of a close acquaintance and association with him. It be- 
eame particularly close after he was assigned to service on 
the Committee on Rules. It was there that I learned to appre- 
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ciate the fairness, the courage, the candor, and, above all, the 
common sense of the man. 

I do not think in my experience here I have come in contact 
with any Member who had a keener political sagacity than had 
Mr. CANTRILL, and often to myself I have tried to analyze and 
see just what constituted it, and always it came back to the 
proposition that he just had such splendid common sense. He 
was a student; he had vast information; but I sometimes 
thought he was one man whose intuitions were even more nearly 
accurate, if it be possible for such to be the case, than his 
information. 

We were close personal friends, and I appreciate being hon- 
ored with an invitation to participate in these ceremonies. 

He was a superb gentleman, true to the best and finest tradi- 
tions of his great Commonwealth. He loved his State and his 
country. He sought unselfishly to serve them, and did serve 
them with ability, with fairness, and with honor. His place in 
history is secure, and it is a great place. 

I respected him profoundly; I loved him deeply. 


Mr. GILBERT. Mr. Speaker, God, the creator of all, en- 
dowed man with freedom of thought and action. With bound- 
less generosity, He gave him every good and perfect gift. 

Yet, with wisdom, He warned him from judgment, saying, 
“Judge not that ye be not judged” and with caution He re- 
strained him from vengeance, saying Vengeance is Mine.” 

Rejoicing in His endowments and oblivious to His warnings, 
man became reckless with his criticisms and vindictive in his 
retaliations, 

How incapable of judgment man is! I have seen him, de- 
ceived by outward appearances and persuaded by false dis- 
plays of piety, attesting the character and extolling the 
honesty of him, who had for years been embezzling the savings 
of widows and orphans. 

I have seen him fawn in the presence of sin, veiled in silk 
and jewels, and scorn virtue when homely clad. 

He consigned Bunyon to prison, Socrates to poison, and Joan 
of Are to the flames. How grateful am I that final judgment 
was reserved for me in Him “who has a wideness in His 
mercy like the wideness of the sea.” 

Man crucified his Saviour and placed Nero on a throne. 


But man, proud man, 
Drest in a little brief authority, 
Most ignorant of what he's most assured, 
His glassy essence, like an angry ape, 
Plays such fantastie tricks before high heaven 
As make the angels weep. 


So of what value are either the censures or the eulogies of 
men? While living, men generally receive their censures and 
when dead their eulogies. 

JAMES CAMPBELL CAN TRL while living received both in un- 
stinted measure, This attests that his was not a colorless 
existence. He had faults, but let no man present them now. 

For 15 years he served his country in this hall, a Representa- 
tive of a proud agricultural district The farmers knew him 
to be their friend. He became the champion of their cause. 

He was free from prejudice and liberal in his views. His 
friends were loyal, his enemies hitter. Those whom he served 
and who knew him best were strongest in his indorsement. 

As a husband and father he was kind and generous. His 
surviving widow was a girl playmate of mine. His devotion 
for her increased my admiration for him. He was unafraid 
of men, chivalrous to women, affectionate with children, dig- 
nified, and courteous to all. 

After a stormy campaign, such as only Kentucky knows, 
CANTRILL was nominated for governor, and had he lived would 
have become the chief executive of that great State. He was a 
man of remarkable poise and of splendid executive ability. 

I opposed him in his race for governor because after sev- 
eral interview we were unable to agree upon the economic 
planks in his platform, But with that difference of opinion 
I appreciated highly his worth, his wonderful official capacity 
and felt that he would make Kentucky a great governor. I 
neither indulged in, nor approved of, the abuse employed 
against him. 

With dignity he rose above retaliation. 

He was a strict party man and an organizer of rare ability. 
He confessed a desire to build an organization to perpetuate 
his party in power in his State. Can southern Democrats, ap- 
preciating all that politics mean in the South, sincerely 
criticise that position? 

CANTRILL’S personality and career were typically Ken- 
tuckian. Like Clay, Crittenden, Breckinridge, Brown, and 


Goebel, CANTRILL led a stormy career. Like they, he left his 
impress on a State of outstanding men and stormy careers, 


As some tall cliff, that lifts its awful form, 

Swells from the yale, and midway leaves the storm, 
Though round its breast, the rolling clouds are spread, 
Eternal sunshine dwells round his head. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair recognizes the gen- 
tleman from Kentucky [Mr. THATCHER]. 


Mr. THATCHER. Mr. Speaker and colleagues, memorial sery- 
ices of this character are not only very beautiful, but they are 
also most appropriate. They bespeak our own worth not less 
than the worth of those we seek to honor. The faculty of ap- 
preciation is in itself an evidence of worthiness, If we care 
naught for the heroic efforts and achievements of those who 
have gone before, then our own lives shall be doomed to flow in 
ignoble channels. If we but look, the stars are there! These are 
the great, tender radiances in the firmament of the past, whose 
light enables us to walk in the uncertain night of our own 
endeayors. With all our boasted civilization and advancement, 
if there were blotted ont to-day all knowledge, all memory of 
the lives and achievements of our illustrous dead, we would 
immediately become the inhabitants of a world without a soul, 
and moral and spiritual darkness would at once enshroud us. 
But, fortunately, in the divine order of things the lives of 
those who in the yesterdays of time wrought in strength and 
honor, are not forgotten by those who follow after. The fall- 
ing torches, vivid in eternal flame, are forward thrown by fail- 
ing hands and are ever canght by those of fresher strength, and 
in this wise, humanity's great advance has ever been and ever 
will be made. 

For many years I knew JAMES CAMPBELL CANTRILL, and I 
counted him as a friend. I greatly respected and admired him. 

He was a true Kentuckian. He loved his native State with 
all the strength and devotion typical of all her worthy sons and 
daughters. Others here to-day have summarized the bio- 
graphical events of his life, his important public service, and 
his domestic virtues. I shall, therefore, content myself with 
submitting, in a brief way, some general impressions and 
observations, 

As one who fought in opposing political ranks I believe I can 
testify somewhat touching the estimate of Mr. CANTRILL, held 
by my party associates. That estimate, I believe to be in sub- 
stance this: That he was a fair, fearless, aggressive, resource- 
ful, successful, political leader; in every way a “ first-class 
fighting man.” So far as district or State politics might have 
been involved, he was well-nigh an invincible leader. So far as 
I am able to recall, he never lost, at the polls, a fight in which 
he was a candidate, or his party’s leader. Those of my party 
knew that whenever he was at the head of the battalions of 
his own party, it was all but hopeless to join in battle against 
him. He possessed a very high order of political Sagacity. He 
knew both the strategy and tacties of political warfare, and he 
had the vital temperament, and the fighting instinct which en- 
abled him to put into effective execution all that he planned or 
knew. 

But his capacity for successful political effort was but one 
of his talents. That capacity was, in large measure, the 
corollary of another talent—that of his intense zeal to serve 
his fellows. Agriculture has ever been the chief industry 
of his beloved State, and particularly of the great district 
which he represented so long and so ably in this historie 
Chamber. He devoted his years to the study of the problems 
of this basic industry and to the difficult work of improving 
it. It was a labor of love. He rendered highly important 
service in this connection. The farmers of his district loved 
and trusted him. Before them in every political contest he 
was inyincible. Term after term he served in this great body. 
Finally, yielding to the desire to serve in a more direct way 
the people, and especially the farmers of the entire State, he 
sought and secured his party's nomination for governor. There- 
upon, with his accustomed intensity of purpose, and his 
habitual practice of thorough preparation and organization, 
he entered the final campaign of 1923 for the great goal of his 
ambition. 

But his life had been too active, too strenuous—his health, 
long delicate, failed him; and he fell in action with every rea- 
sonable assurance that the desired goal would be gained. The 
fates decreed that denial should be made him. And so, as 
he marched once again into political combat, there came 
athwart his pathway the Grim Reaper, and he was gathered 
into the great granary of death. 
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Now that he is dead he yet liveth, and he shall long live 
in the minds and hearts of his countrymen. ~I join in re- 
spectful and loving tribute to his memory. I know of no more 
appropriate way in which to conclude what I haye to say than 
to quote that noble sonnet which, with an analogy, which seems 
to be irresistible, argues the fact of immortality: 


NIGHT AND DEATH 


Mysterious night! When our first parent knew 
Thee from report diyine, and heard thy name, 
Did he not tremble for this lovely frame, 

This glorious canopy of light and blue? 

Yet ‘neath a curtain of translucent dew, 

Bathed in the rays of the great setting flame, 
Hesperus and the host of heaven came, 

And lo! creation widened on man’s view. 

Who could have thought such darkness lay concealed 
Within thy beams, O sun, or who could find, 

Whilst flow’r and leaf and insect stood revealed, 
That to such countless orbs thou mad'st us blind! 

Why should we then shun death with anxious strife? 

If light may thus conceal, wherefore not life? 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. Vinson] is recognized. 


Mr. VINSON of Kentucky. Mr. Speaker, to-day we come 
together to pay our tribute to a gentleman who, within these 
walls, gave up the best years of his life in the service of 
country. For almost fourteen years Kentucky's beloved son, 
J. CAMPBELL CANTRILL, spent his energies in this legislative 
forum as the Representative of a famed district of Kentucky. 
His was the Henry Clay district, which had sent to this his- 
toric hall such men as Clay, Crittenden, Marshall, the Breck- 
inridges, Davis, and Beck. Brilliant sons of Kentucky were 
they who preceded him from this district; men who had re- 
ceived the plaudits and acclaim of the Nation for their serv- 
ice to country. His was a formidable task; he was called to 
faithfully preserve the traditions which these famous predeces- 
sors had set up for him. 

Their mantie fell upon worthy shoulders. For cleanness in 
thought, honesty of purpose, and courage of heart he main- 
tained with dignity the position of honor secured by the 
eminent statesmen whom he followed here. J. CAMPBELL CAN- 
TRILL was clean in thonght and personal habit. No colleague 
or ussociate ever heard him utter profane language, either 
in public or in private. He gave positive proof that one could 
be a manly man without the aid of profanity. 

J. CAMPBELL CAN TRI. was an honest man. Honest in 
thought, purpose, and deed. He would be first to scent legis- 
lation that savored of extravagance or graft. In personai life, 
he left publie service possessed of many thousand dollars less in 
worldly goods than when he entered upon his official duties. 

J. CAMPRELL CANTRILL possessed a keenness of intellect of the 
highest order. He possessed the judicial mind and with it the 
courage of his convictions. With such clearness of vision, 
breadth of thought, and redoubtable courge, naturally, he was 
a leader of men. 

Such was the man to whom the people of the seventh district 
of Kentucky looked to uphold its time-honored traditions. Their 
commission was intrusted to a worthy guardian. Through- 
out his custody of it he refused to permit its splendor to become 
bedimmed by nonuse or besmirched by misuse. 

In point of service he was a yotng Member when in 1914 a 
war-mad king sought to reduce a world to his subjection and 
caused the dogs of war to be loosed from their leash. In 1917 
he was a Member of this body and present when it listened 
with bated breath to the fateful words which would usher in 
the state of war. Upon this occasion this gentle man, with 
undaunted courage, met the issue like the patriot he was. 

During the trying period of the entire World War, Mr. 
CANTRILL was a member of the Committee on Rules, one of 
the most important committees in the Congress. Never a 
wan of rubust stature, he performed herculean service in the 
cause of his country. His party was in power; and despite the 
multitudinous details of departmental work, despite the time 
occupied with personal interviews in respect to patronage, and 
other matters, he never faltered or failed his country in the 
momentous affairs of state which confronted it. 

Subsequent to the cessation of war, there followed in its 
train, the days of rehabilitation. Matters of tremendous 
import were presented to Congress. He never hesitated to 
yield of his reserve strength in the service to be rendered. 
From the beginning of the war until the adjournment, next 
prior to his death, Congress had been, practically, in con- 
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tinuous session. His colleagues upon committee have already 
spoken of his sterling worth and his unsurpassed service 
rendered. This service, unselfish and untiring, shortened his 
days on earth. Unheralded hours burned up his strength 
and energy in the performance of duty, After all, life may 
be likened to a wee, small wick in the vast lamp of God's 
creation. The oll upon which the wick feeds is, at best, soon 
consumed. In comparison with the eternal era, the flame 
burns but a brief moment in one long dark night of mystery, 
and then snuffed out, meets the gracious God upon the 
threshold of eternity. 

The greatest leader of all mankind, in speaking to His 
disciples a short time before the crucifixion, said: ; 


Greater love hath no man than this, that a man lay down his life 
for his friends, 


Such love for friends was possessed by J. CAMPBELL CAN- 
TRILL, In his last congressional primary, he had carried, 
practically, every precinct in his district. In the election 
that followed, he had no opposition. The gubernatorial race 
presented itself in the following year. Friends in his dis- 
trict, and friends out in the State, insisted that he enter the 
lists for governor. He acceded to their request. He entered 
the campaign in health far from good, and as the campaign 
progressed he grew no stronger. The physical man no doubt, 
argued with him to withdraw his name from the race; but 
the innate loyalty to party, his wonderful love for his friends 
with whom he had weathered many a storm upon life’s tem- 
pestuous sea, would not permit him to give heed to the im- 
portunities of his physical nature. 

He was courtesy itself, even in political combat. He was 
a game, courageous fighter, never defeated in political struggle. 
He would not quit the fray. He was nominated by his party 
for governor; he would have carried the banner to victory, 
but the physical man would not be denied. Too many times 
had he called upon his reserve strength to carry him past try- 
ing physical demands, and he was worn to a frazzle. The 
hand of death could not be stayed. 

Within the shadow of ultimate victory, and with it well- 
earned glory, methinks, Mr. CAN TnRUL could well have said, 
as did General Wolfe just prior to receiving his mortal wound 
at Quebec— 


The boast of heraldry, the pomp of pow'r, ; 
And all that beauty, all that wealth e'er gave, 
Await alike the inevitable hour. 
The paths of glory lead but to the grave, 


The wonderful love of his neighbors—those who knew him 
best—and their wonderful tribute, in which all Kentucky 
joined, at the fall of this noble son, has been depicted in terms 
unsurpassed. No more evidence of their love and esteem could 
be required than that which they exhibited when they placed 
him to rest in the embrace of the “blue grass,“ the soil he 
loved so much, and served so well. 

Such love of man could not have been acquired unless he 
had returned it in kind. It eame to him because love of like 
kind emanated and radiated from him. It could well be said 
that the philosophy of his life, in this respect, is summed up 
in the oft quoted language of the poet: 


Let me live in a house by the side of the road, 
Where the race of men goes by; 

Some are wise, foolish, strong, weak; 
But so am I. 


So why should I sit in the mourner’s bench, 
Or hurl the cynic’s ban; 

Let me live in a house by the side of the road 
And be a friend to man. 


He was a gentle man; a man of 


simplicity and modesty which move our admiration beyond the bounds 
of eulogy. 


In conclusion, his creed of life, carried with him always, e’en 
unto death, marked by its simplicity of style, might well be 
repeated, as it paints the true picture of the man: 


To live as gentle as I can, 

To be, no matter where, a man; 
To take what comes of good or ill, 
To cling to faith and honor still. 


To do my best and let that stand; 

! The record of my brains and hand; 
And then. should failure come to me, 
Still work and hope for victory. 
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To have no. seeret. place wherein, 
To stoop unseen to shame or sin, 
To be the same when I'm alone, 
And when my every deed is known. 


To live undaunted, unafraid, 

Of any step that I have made, s 
To be without pretense or sham, 
Exactly what men think I am. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without objection, leave is 
granted to Mr. Byrns of Tennessee and others who may de- 
sire to do so to exténd their remarks in the RECORD. 

There was no objection. 


Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, our deceased col- 
league, Hon. James CAMPBELL CANTRILE, of Kentueky, and I 
entered Congress at the same time, and it is a source of very 
great gratification to me that we immediately became warm 
personal friends, a friendship which continued throughout our 
service here and lasted until the day of his death. Our early 
attachment was perhaps due in a measure to the fact that we 
came from neighboring States, whose splendid citizenship, past 
and present, and whose economic, political, and social history 
and traditions are peculiarly interwoven in the proud history 
of our country. Then, too, we had the honor to represent two 
of the most historie congressional districts of the Nation—the 
Ashland district of Kentucky and the Hermitage district. of 
Tennessee. The agricultural interests of these two districts 
are chiefly concerned with the growing of tobacco, different 
in type but identical in its many problems. We were both 
deeply interested in doing what we could to serve the interests 
of the tobacco grower and this great agricultural industry. He 
was. himself a tobacco planter on a large scale and had given 
years of study, and devoted much thought to the tobacco grow- 
ers’ problems, and I was glad to join and cooperate with, him 
in every effort to give relief. These matters of common interest 
and desire brought us very close together from the beginning, 
and I had opportunity to study and to know him as he really 
was. 

And to know Camesert CANTRILLE intimately was to love 
him; to admire him for his many sterling qualities of mind 
and his nobility of soul and to respect his rugged character, 
his loyalty to his friends; his high-minded purposes of life 
and his intense devotion to duty as he saw it. CAMPBELL 
CANTRILE had all these qualities.in fullest measure and these 
elements are necessary as the foundation for a true and lasting 
friendship. 

He was a faithful and able legislator, worthy to represent 
a district which boasts of so many distinguished sons who. have 
represented it in the past. He was honored and respected 
by all of his colleagues and held high place in the House, 
being a member of the important Committee on Rules. He 
was a man of strong conviction; gentle and retiring in dis- 
position, but when aroused, forceful and aggressive in debate 
and in the advocacy of those principles and measures in which 
he believed. He was a two-fisted fighter and never lowered: his 
flag in the face of opposition. 

CAMPBELL CANTRILL was intensely proud of his State. He 
loved her people and gloried in her splendid traditions. His 
great ambition was to serve as Governor of the Kentucky Com- 
monwealth and, accordingly, at the solicitation and with the 
support of influential friends all over the State he became a 
candidate for governor in the Democratie primary of 1923. He 


had for an opponent one of the very able and popular citizens |` 


of Kentucky, but after a spirited and hard-fought campaign he 
was nominated and would have undoubtedly been elected had 
he lived. The goal of his ambition was in sight. He was never 
to reach it. The work of a strennous campaign was too much 
for his declining health, and death claimed him within a 
month after his nomination. God’s finger touched him and 
he slept. His death was mourned throughout the entire State. 
Thus on the threshold of what was his greatest political ambi- 
tion in life he was cut down, leaving behind him à record 
of able, faithful, and useful service in the State legislature 
and in Congress. There can be no doubt that had he lived 
he would haye made a great Governor of Kentucky. 

It is not for us to know, Mr. Speaker, why our friend was 
cut off in the prime of life and in the very midst of what 
appeared to be a greater field for usefulness and service. ‘The 
ways of Providence are as a sealed book to mortal ken. CAMP- 
BELG CAN TILL. has lived his life aud has gone his way. It 
may be truly said that life's greatest compensation is the 
knowledge that it has been one of service. CAMPBELL CANTRILE 
had this compensation. Soon we will follow in his footsteps 
and the mysteries of the unknown hereafter will be revealed 


to us as it has been to him. And when that time shall come 
may it be said of us, as it can be of him, that the world is 
better that we have lived. 


Mr. HULL of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, it affords me a 
mournful pleasure to offer some feeble words in deserved 
tribute to a pure patriot, a distinguished statesman, and a 
warm personal friend CaurgzLIL CANTRILL, late an honored 
Member of this House from the State of Kentucky. 

I observed closely the course of Mr. CANTRILL from the time 
he became a member of the Kentucky Legislature many years 
ago. He there revealed himself as a man of outstanding cour- 
age, ability, and resourcefulness. While not yet personally 
acquainted with him, I then predicted that this young man of 
such demonstrated vision, force, and capacity was destined to 
write his name high on the roll of distinguished men. That pre- 
diction was soon to be fully vindicated. 

Mr. CANTRILL had scarcely entered the National House of 
Representatives when the attention of the leaders was attracted 
toward him as a coming force and outstanding factor in that 
great membership. At every stage of his highly honorable and 
distinguished service Mr. CANTRILL more than justified the 
fondest expectations of even his most enthusiastic friends and 
admirers. He early and rapidly: took high rank both in the 
legislative and his national party couneils. CAMPBELL CAN- 
TRILL, in the breadth of his views, utterances, and actions, was 
as truly a representative of the Nation as of his own congres- 
sional district. This high compliment can truthfully be paid 
to but few Members of the House. The Constitution was 
always his guide and the people's rights his aim. 

As has too often occurred, CAMPBELL CANTRILL was taken 
from us in the flower of a vigorous manhood, in the midst of 
a most useful public service, and when the band of fortune was 
beckoning him to higher rank and to fields of broader opportu- 
nity for service. 

To me it was a rare privilege to have known and served with 
Mr. Cantriti. and to have earned his friendship, Those who 
knew him best considered him one of the ablest, best. poised, 
purest, and most courageous men in publie life during recent 
years. His innate modesty concealed many of his finer traits, 
but his loyalty to principle and to questions of right was known 
to all. I was proud of him living; and now that he has gone 
from us, I revere his memory and mourn his untimely death, 


ADJOURN MENT’ 


Mr. MORRIS. Out of respect to our late deceased colleague 
I move, Mr. Speaker, that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 3 o'clock and 46 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned, pursuant to previous order, 
until to-morrow, Monday, March 2, 1925, at 10 o'clock a. m. 


SENATE 
Monpay, March 2, 1925 
(Legislative day of Thursday, February 26,~1925) 


The Senate met at 11 o'clock a. m., on the expiration of the 
recess. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senate will receive a 
message from the House of Representatives. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Representatives by Mr. Chaf- 
fee, one of its clerks, announced that the House had disagreed 
to the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 12892) 
making appropriations to supply deficiencies, in certain appro- 
priations for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1925, and prior 
fiscal years, to provide supplemental appropriations for the 
fiscal years ending June 30, 1925, and June 30, 1926, and for 
other purposes; requested a conference with the Senate on the 
disagreeing votes of the two Houses thereon, and that Mr. 
Mappen, Mr. ANTHONY, and Mr. Byrns of Tennessee were 
appointed managers on the part of the House at the conference. 

The message also announced that the House insisted on ifs 
amendments to the amendments of the Senate Nos. 27, 30, 
34, 38, and 50 to the bill (H. R. 10020) making appropria- 
tions for the Department of the Interior for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1926, and for other purposes; that the House 
further insisted upon its disagreement to the amendment uf 
the Senate No. 37 to the said bill, and agreed to the fur - 
ther conference requested by the Senate on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses thereon, and that Mr: Cramton, Mr. 
Mcrrny, and Mr. Carter were appointed managers on the part 
of the House at the further conference. 
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The message further announced that the House had agreed 
to the report of the committee of conference on the disagree- 
ing votes of the two Houses on the amendments of the Senate 
to the bill (H. R. 12033) making appropriations for the gov- 
ernment of the District of Columbia and other activities 
chargeable in whole or in part against the revenues of such 
District for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1926, and for other 
purposes, 

The message also announced that the House had passed with- 
out amendment the following bills of the Senate: 

S. 4210. An act to authorize the building of a bridge across 
the Congaree River in South Carolina ; 

S. 4211. An act to authorize the building of a bridge across 
the Catawba River in South Carolina; 

S. 4212. An act to authorize the building of a bridge across 
the Broad River in South Carolina; 

S. 4218. An act to authorize the building of a bridge across 
the Santee River in South Carolina; and 

S. 4214. An act to authorize the building of a bridge across 
the Savannah River between South Carolina and Georgia. 

The message communicated to the Senate the resolutions of 
the House unanimously adopted as a tribute to the memory of 
Hon. J. CAMPBELL CANTRILL, late a Member of the House of 
Representatives from the State of Kentucky. 


DEFICIENCY APPROPRIATION 


Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, I ask the Chair to lay before 
the Senate the action of the House on the deficiency appropria- 
tion bill. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate the 
action of the House of Representatives disagreeing to the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 12392) making 
appropriations to supply deficiencies in certain appropriations 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1925, and prior fiscal years, 
to provide supplemental appropriations for the fiscal years end- 
ing June 30, 1925, and June 30, 1926, and for other purposes, 
asking for a conference with the Senate on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses, and appointing conferees on the part 
of the House. 

Mr. WARREN. I move that the Senate insist upon its 
amendments disagreed to by the House of Representatives, 
accede to the request for a conference asked for by the House, 
and that the Chair appoint the conferees on the part of the 
Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and Mr. Warren, Mr. CURTIS, 
and Mr. Overman were appointed conferees on the part of the 
Senate. 

ANNUAL REPORT OF THE FEDERAL RESERVE BOARD 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate a com- 
munication from the governor of the Federal Reserve Board, 
transmitting, for the information of the Senate, a copy of the 
annual report of the Federal Reserve Board covering opera- 
tions during the year 1924, etc., which, with the accompanying 
report, was referred to the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency. 

NATIONAL CAPITAL PARK COMMISSION 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore, pursuant to the provisions of 
the act approved June 6, 1924 (Pub. No. 202, 68th Cong.), pro- 
yiding for a comprehensive development of the park and play- 
ground system of the National Capital, appointed the Senator 
from Kansas [Mr. Capper] a member of the National Capital 
Park Commission. 3 

ORDER FOR RECESS 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I desire to submit a unanimous- 
consent request. I ask unanimous consent that when the Sen- 
ate concludes its business to-day it take a recess until 11 o'clock 
to-morrow morning. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection? The 
Chair hears none, and it is so ordered. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate com- 
munications relative to the action of the Legislature of the 
State of Connecticut on the so-called proposed child labor 
amendment to the Constitution, which was referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary, as follows: 

STATE OF CONNECTICUT, 
SECRETARY’S OFFICE, 
Hartford, February 26, 1925, 


Hon. ALBERT B. CUMMINS, 
President of the Senate, Washington, D. C. 
Dear Str: I have the honor to transmit to you, certified copy of 
the action taken upon the proposed amendment to the Constitution of 


the United States, relative to the employment of minors, and showing 
that such amendment was rejected by the General Assembly of Con- 
necticut. 
Respectfully yours, 
Francis A, PALLOTTI, 
Secretary. 
By ELukn H. LOUNSBURY, 
Deputy Secretary. 


— 


STATE OF CONNECTICUT, 
EXECUTIVE CHAMBERS, 
Hartford, January 27, 1925. 
To the honorable General Assembly: 

I have the honor to transmit herewith for your consideration a cer- 
tified copy of the joint resolution of Congress proposing an amendment 
to the Constitution of the United States which shall give the Congress 
the power to permit, regulate, and prohibit the labor of persons under 
18 years of age. 

JOHN H, TRUMBULL, Governor, 
No. 502 


Unstrep States or AMERICA, 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE. 
To all to whom these presents shall come, grecting: 

I certify that the copy hereto attached is a true copy of a resolu- 
tion of Congress entitled “Joint resolution proposing an amendment 
to the Constitution of the United States,“ the original of which is on 
file in this department. 

In testimony whereof, I, Charles E. Hughes, Secretary of State, have 
hereunto caused the seal of the Department of State to be affixed and 
my name subscribed by the chief clerk of the said department at the 
city of Washington, in the District of Columbia, this 27th day of Janu- 
ary, 1925. 

{ SEAL, } CHARLES E. HUGHES, 

Secretary of State. 
By E. J. Ayers, Chief Clerk. 


Sixty-eighth Congress of the United States of America at the first ses- 
sion, begun and held at the city of Washington on Monday, the 3d 
day of December, 1923, 


Joint resolution proposing an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States 


Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United 
States of America in Congress assembled (two-thirds of cach House 
concurring therein), That the following article is proposed as an 
amendment to the Constitution of the United States, which, when rati- 
fied by the legislatures of three-fourths of the several States, shall be 
valid to all intents and purposes as a part of the Constitution: 


“ ARTICLE — 


“ SECTION 1, The Congress shall have-power to limit, regulate, and 
prohibit the labor of persons under 18 years of age. 

“Sec. 2. The power of the several States is unimpaired by this arti- 
cle except that the operation of State laws shall be suspended to the 
extent necessary to give effect to legislation enacted by the Congress.” 

F. H. GILLETT, 

Speaker of the House of Representatives. 
ALBERT B. CUMMINS, 

President pro tempore of the Senate. 


I certify that this joint resolution originated in the House of Rep- 
resentatives, Š 
Wat. TYLER PAGE, Clerk. 


Senate, State of Connecticut. January 27, 1925, Order of the day, 
February 3, 1925, noon, Rules suspended and transmitted to House, 
J. FREDERICK BAKER, Clerk, 


Senate, State of Connecticut. January 28, 1925. Refused to recon- 


sider, 
J. FREDERICK BAKER, Clerk. 


House of Representatives, State of Connecticut. February 11, 1925, 


rejected, 
Dax. F. B. HICKEY, Clerk. 


House of Representatives, State of Connecticut, February 3, 1925, 
tabled. Order of day, February 11, 1925, 12 m. Refused to reconsider, 
Dasr. F. B. Hickey, Clerk. 


State of Connecticut, Senate, February 3, 1925. Rejected. 
z J. FREDERICK BAKER, Clerk. 
State of Connecticut, Senate. February 3, 1925. Refused to recon- 


sider, 
J. FREDERICK Baker, Clerk. 
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STATE or CONNECTICUT, ree ake 
Office of the Secretary, as: n 

I hereby certify that the foregoing is a true copy of record in this 
office, 

In testimony whereof, I have hereunto set my hand and affixed the 
seal of said State, at Hartford, this 26th day of February, A. D. 1925. 

[SEAL] Francis A. PALLOTTI, 

4 Secretary. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore also laid before the Senate the 

following joint memorial of the Legislature of Idaho, which 


was referred to the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry: 
Tun State or IDAHO, 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Boise, February 25, 1925. 
Hon. ALBERT B. CUMATNS, 
President of the Senate, Washington, D. O. 

Sm: I have the honor to submit herewith a copy of senate joint 
memorial No. 7, adopted by the Senate and House of Representatives of 
the Eighteenth Legislative Assembly of the State of Idaho, 

Respectfully, 
F. A. JETER, Secretary of State. 


STATE or IDAHO, 
DEPARTMENT OF STATB. 
I, F. A, Jeter, secretary of state of the State of Idaho, do hereby cer- 
tify that the annexed is a full, true, and complete transcript of senate 
joint memorial No. 7, by Hagan and Henderson, adopted by the 
Eighteenth Session of the Idaho Legislature, which was filed in this 
office on the 24th day of February, A. D, 1925, and admitted to record. 
In testimony whereof I have hereunto set my hand and affixed the 
great seal of the State. Done at Boise City, the capital of Idaho, this 
24th day of February, A. D. 1925, and of the independence of the 
United States of America the one hundred and forty-ninth. 
LSkAL. ] F. A. JETER, Secretary of State. 


LEGISLATURE OF THR State or IDAHO, 
Bighteenth Session. 


In the senate—senate joint memorial No, 7, by Hagan and Henderson 


To the honorable the Senate and House of Representatives of the United 

States of America in Congress assembled: 

Your memorialists, the Senate and the House of Representatives of 
the State of Idaho, respectfully represent: That— 

Whereas the continued prosperity of the United States rests, as it 
has always rested, on the maintenance of a foreign market for American 
goods; and 

Whereas both domestic prosperity and the continued maintenance of 
a favorable balance of trade require that the products of American 
farms, as well as American factories, be not excluded from such foreign 
markets; and 

Whereas the American farmer is forced to sell his products in mar- 
kets, both domestic and foreign, which are dominated as to price by 
world factors, as against merely American factors of supply and de- 
mand, but is obliged to purchase all his necessities on a highly pro- 
tected and stabilized domestic market; and 

Whereas it bas been the avowed policy of all parties and of all 
statesmen to secure not only maximum agricultural production through 
scientific methods but to preserve a sturdy and prosperous farm popu- 
Jation; and 

Whereas in the nature of things the farmer can not either shut down 
his plant or turn to nonagricultural pursuits on the farm: Therefore 
be it 

Resolved by the Senate of the Eighteenth Session of the Legislature 
of Idaho (the House of Representatives concurring), That the Congress 
of the United States be, and the same is, urgently petitioned and re- 
quested to enact such legislation as will extend to the farmer, both as 
a purchaser of goods and as a seller of raw materials, the same basic 
opportunity as is enjoyed by industry and commerce. 

That to attain this end provision be made for the creation of a 
farmers’ export corporation to dispose of the normal surplus of basic 
farm commodities at the expense of all producers of such crops, in 
order that the American system be made effective in maintaining an 
American price for American agricultural products in our domestic 
markets; be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this memorial be forwarded to the Senate 
and House of Representatives of the United States of America and to 
the Senators and Representatives in Congress from this State. 

This senate joint memorial passed the senate on the 13th day of 
February, 1925. 

H. C. Batpriven, * 
President of the Senate. 

This senate joint memorial passed the bonse of representatives on the 
10th day of February, 1925. 

W. D. Grits, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 


I hereby certify that the within senate joint memorial No. 7 origi- 
nated in the senate during the eighteenth session of the Legislature of 
the State of Idaho, 

A. L. FLETCHER, _ 
Secretary of the Senate. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore also laid before the Senate 
a communication, with an accompanying certificate, from the 
chief clerk of the House of Representatives, State of South 
Dakota, relative to the so-called proposed childdabor amend- 
ment to the Constitution, which was referred to the Committee 
patio Judiciary and ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as 
ollows: 


STATE or SOUTH DAKOTA, 
HOUSE or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Pierre, February 23, 1925. 
The PRESIDENT OF THB SENATE, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sig: I am inclosing herewith the certificate relative to the pro- 
posed amendment to the Constitution of the United States relating to 
the vesting of authority in Congress to limit, regulate, and prohibit 
labor of persons under 18 years of age, which has failed of passage in 
the Legislature of the State of South Dakota. 

Yours truly, 
WRIGHT TARBELL, Chief Clerk. 


Certificate 


This is to certify that the proposed amendment to the Constitution 
of the United States of America relating to the vesting of authority 
in Congress to limit, regulate, and prohibit labor of persons under 18 
years of age, having been duly proposed by joint resolution in the 
Senate and House of Representatives of the Legislature of the State 
of South Dakota during its nineteenth legislative session, failed of 
passage, 

Dated at Pierre, S. Dak., this 24th day of February, A. D. 1925, 

A. C. Forney 
President of the Senate. 
W. J. Matson, 
Secretary of the Senate, 
Cnas. S. MCDONALD, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, 
WRIGHT TARBELL, 
Chief Olerk. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore also laid before the Senate a 
communication from the Gevernor of Arizona, transmitting a 
concurrent memorial of the legislature of that State, which 
was referred to the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry 
and ordered to be printed in the Rxcorp, as follows: 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE, State HOUSE, 
Phoenix, Ariz., February 2}, 1925. 
Senator ALBERT B. CUMMINS, 
President of the Senate, Washington, D. C. 
Dear Mr. Cummins: Pursuant to the provisions of Senate concur- 
rent memorial No. 2 of the Seventh Legislature, State of Arizona, 


1925. regular session, I submit herewith for your consideration a 


certified copy, “ Memorializing the Congress of the United States to 
enact legislation for the relief of the stock raisers grazing and ranging 
livestock on the United States National Forest.” 

Respectfully, 


Gro, W. P. Hunt, Governor, 


STATH or Arizona, 
OFFICE or THE SECRETARY, 
UNTIED STATES OF AMERİCA, 
State of Aritona, ss: 


I, James H. Kerby, secretary of state, do hereby certify that the 
within is a true and correct copy of Senate Concurrent Memorial No. 
2 of the Seventh Legislature, State of Arizona, 1925, regular session, 
“ Memorializing the Congress of the United States of America to enact 


legislation for the relief of the stock raisers grazing and ranging live- 


stock on the United States National Forest, as follows: For the im- 
mediate relief, waive the grazing fees for the season from April 1, 
1925, to March: 31, 1926, and for more permanent relief pass the 
Phipps bill No. 2424, now pending before the Senate of the United 
States,“ all of which is shown by the original on file in this depart- 
ment. 

In witness whereof I have hereunto set my hand and affixed my 


| official'seal. Done at Phoenix, the capital, this 19th day of February, 


A. D. 1925. 


[SEAL] : James H. KERBY, 
Secretary of State. 
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SEVENTH LEGISLATURE, REGULAR SESSION, 
STATE OF ARIZONA, 
Senate concurrent memorial No. 2 (introduced by Senator A. H. 
Favour) 
To the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of 

America in Congress Asscmbled: 

Your memorialist, the Seventh Legislature of the State of Arizona, 
in Its regular session assembled, respectfully represents that: 

The men engaged in the livestock business in Arizona for the past 
three years have been going through one of the most trying times in 
the history of the industry, and as a class have been brought to the 
verge of bankruptcy through deflation, unfavorable economic condi- 
tions, and inability to market their output, except at a price less 
than cost. 

That, added to the foregoing, during the year 1924 thera has been 
in the Southwest an unprecedented drought, and this has resulted 
and will continue to result in a substantial loss to the breeding herds 
of the stock raisers, with the definite outlook of a very much lessened 
income for the year 1925 to these stock raisers, 

That a large number of stock raisers range their stock on the 
various forest reserves of the United States in the State of Arizona 
at a fixed annual rental per head, and these fees are payable to the 
United States Goyernment at the beginning of the grazing season on 
April 1 of each year. These grazing fees are a first and paramount 
charge, and unless paid the stock raisers are put in trespass and 
forced to remove their herds from the forest reserves. 

Your memorialist further represents that during the year 1924 a 
substantial number of the stock raisers have not been able to pay the 
forest fees, and where they have been paid, such fees have been paid 
in most cases with borrowed money. On account of the present finan- 
cial condition of the Uvestock industry, even borrowed money is not 
available for the coming year to meet these forest requirements. The 
stock raisers of this State must be assisted if they are to continue in 
their stock-raising industry, and one definite way is to assist those 
on the forest in the payment of forest fees. 

Wherefore your memorlalist prays that the Congress of the United 
States of America enact legislation for the relief of the stock raisers 
grazing and ranging livestock on the United States National Forest, 
as follows: For the immediate relief, waive the grazing fees for the 
season from April 1, 1925, to March 31, 1926, and for more perma- 
nent relief pass the Phipps bill No. 2424, now pending before the 
Senate of the United States. 

It is hereby ordered that his excellency, the Governor of the State 
of Arizona, be requested to transmit a copy of the foregoing to the 
President of the United States and to each House of Congress and to 
each of Arizona’s Senators and her Representative in Congress. 

Passed the senate February 2, 1925. 

Passed the house February 10, 1925, 

Approved February 17, 1925. 

Filed by secretary of state February 17, 1925, at 3.30 o'clock p. m. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore also laid before the Senate a 
communication from the Governor of the State of Delaware, 
which was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

STATE or DELAWARE, 
EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENT, 
' Dover, February 26, 1925. 
Hon. ALnnur B. CUMMINS, 
President of the United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran Sin: I have been advised that there appears in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD of February 20 a communication from me, transmit- 
ting the action of the Delaware House on the proposed twentieth 
amendment to the Constitution of the United States, that my letter 
gays, however, that the resolution relates“ to the eighteenth amendment.” 
I wish to advise you, therefore, that the resolution related to the twen- 
_tieth amendment, and the reference to the “eighteenth amendment“ 
was a typographical error. I would appreciate it, therefore, if you 
will change your records accordingly, 

Very truly yours, 
Rokr. P. ROBINSON, Governor. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore also laid before the Senate a 
communication from Robert Sterling Yard, executive secretary 
of the National Parks Association, transmitting a resolution of 
the American Association for the Advancement of Science, 
favoring the prompt passage of the so-called public shooting 
grounds bill, which, with the accompanying resolution, was 
ordered to lie on the table. 

He also laid before the Senate a memorial of sundry citizens 
of Turtle Creek, Pa., remonstrating against the passage of the 

led compulsory Sunday observance bill for the District, 
which was referred to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. 

He also laid before the Senate a telegram, in the nature of a 
memorial, from Bishop Ethelbert Talbot, presiding bishop of the 
Episcopal Church, and Thomas F, Gailor, president of the 


national council, of New York, N. Y., remonstrating against the 
ratification of the Lausanne treaty with Turkey, which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

Mr. WARREN presented the following joint memorial of 
the Legislature of the State of Wyoming, which was referred 
to the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry: 


Tue Strate or WYOMING, 
Obrien or THE SECRETARY OF STATE, 
UXITED STATES oF AMERICA, 
State of Wyoming, ss: 

I, F. E. Lucas, secretary of state of the State of Wyoming do 
hereby certify that the annexed is a full, true, and correct copy of 
house enrolled joint memorial No. 1, as passed by the Eighteenth State 
Legislature of the State of Wyoming, 

In testimony whereof, I have hereunto set my hand and affixed 
the great seal of the State of Wyoming 

Done at Cheyenne, the capital, this 27th day of February, A. D. 1925. 

Isxat. ] F. E. Lucas, Seoretary of State. 

By H. M. Symons, Deputy. 

Enrolled joint memorial 1, House of Representatives, Eighteenth Legis- 
lature of the State of Wyoming memorializing Congress to hasten 
the enactment of House bill No. 157, Sixty-eighth Congress, known 
as the Purnell bill, and giving legislative assent to its provisions 


Be it resolved by the House of Representatives of the State of Wyo- 
ming (the Senate concurring): 

Whereas the farmers and stockmen of Wyoming in common with the 
whole agricultural interests of a nation have been and are suffering 
under the adverse conditions affecting these basic industries; and 

Whereas in the past the aid of the Federal Government has been 
chiefly devoted to grants encouraging the study of problems of scientific 
production of agricultural products and but little attention given to 
the problems and conditions affecting the economic and sociological 
factors of agriculture; and 

Whereas the Purnell bill will promote research and experimentation 
in the important problems bearing upon the manufacture, use, distribu- 
tion, and marketing of agricultural products, and whereas such scien- 
tific researches have for their purpose the establishment and mainte- 
nance of a permanent and efficient agricultural industry: and 

Whereas the Purnell bill has had the careful study and formal ap- 


proval of the President's agricultural commission and has been passed 


by the House of Representatives of the United States Congress: 
Therefore, be it 
Resolved, That the Congress of the United States be, and it is 
hereby, urged to enact House bill No. 157, known as the Purnell bill, 
providing for the more complete endowment of agricultural experi- 
ment stations with special attention to the economic factors affecting 
agriculture; and be it further 
Resolved, That the Legislature of the State of Wyoming hereby 
gives its assent to the provisions of said Purnell bill, and in the event 
that said bill becomes a law of the United States, the Legislature of 
the State of Wyoming hereby assents thereto and to the University 
of Wyoming, accepting the moneys to be received by it under the 
provisions of said bill, together with the obligations thereby imposed, 
and to the acceptance by the university of all other benefits, advan- 
tages, and advancements accruing to it under the provisions of said 
bill; be it further 
Resolved, That a copy of this memorial be sent to each of the 
Members of the congressional delegation of this State in Congress, 
to the Secretary of Agriculture, and to the President of the United 
States with the urgent request that they employ their best efforts 
to secure the immediate enactment of this measure into law. 
Lewis H. Brewn, 
President of the Senate, 
J. C. UNDERWOOD, 
Speaker of the House, 
Approved 3.09 p. m., February 25, 1925. 
NELLIE TAYLOE Ross, 
Governor, 


Mr. WARREN also presented the following joint memorials 
of the Legislature of the State of Wyoming, which were re- 
ferred to the Committee on Public Lands and Surveys: 


THE STATE OF WYOMING, 
OFFICÐ OF THE SECRETARY OF STATA 
USITED STATES OF AMERICA, ` 

3 State of Wyoming, se: 

I, F. E. Lucas, secretary of state of the State of Wyoming, do hereby 
certify that the annexed is a full, true, and correct copy of senate 
enrolled joint memorial No. 2 as passed by the Eighteenth State Legis- 
lature of the State of Wyoming. 

In testimony whereof I have hereunto set my hand and affixed the 
great seal of the State of Wyoming. 

Done at Cheyenne, the capital, this 27th day of February, A. D. 1925. 

[SEAL] F. E. Lucas, Secretary of State, 

By II. M. Symons, Deputy, 
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Enrolled joint memorial 2, senate, Eighteenth Legislature of the State 
of Wyoming 
Whereas at a regular meeting of the State board of land commis- 
sioners of the State of Wyoming, held on the 5th day of February, 
A. D. 1925, it was recommended by unanimous vote that the Legislature 
of-the State of Wyoming memorialize the Congress of the United States 
as follows: 


Senate joint memorial 

Whereas more than 34 years have elapsed since the date of admis- 
gion of the State of Wyoming, July 10, 1890, on which date title vested 
in the State to the land granted for the support of Its common schools, 
if surveyed and not then known to be mineral in character; and 

Whereas it appears that the title to every school section within the 
State is clouded by reason of the fact that at any time any citizen of 
the United States who desires to acquire title to said school sections, 
through mineral entry or otherwise, may make application and the 
United States Land Department will entertain such applications, or 
bring charges alleging the land to be mineral in character at the time 
the title to the State was granted; and 

Whereas in the interest of fairness and stability of titles and protec- 
tion of the school revenue of the State and individual citizens who have 
made lease or purchase from the State, we believe that not more than 
15 years from the date of admission of the State, if the land was then 
surveyed, or 10 years from the date of the approval of the survey, if 
unsurveyed, should be allowed for inquiry, after the expiration of which 
the title to the land granted for school purposes should not be open to 
inquiry, question, or attack on account of their alleged mineral charac- 
ter: Therefore be it 

Resolved by the Senate of the State of Wyoming (the House of 
Representatives concurring), That the Congress of the United States 
be memorialized to take steps to provide the legislation necessary to re- 
move the cloud from the school sections of the State by limiting the 
time in which the title to the said school sections shall be open to 
inquiry, question, or attack; and be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this memorial be sent to Hon, Francis E. 
WARREN, Hon. Jon B. Kenpaick, and Hon. CHARLES E. WINTER, rep- 
resentatives in Congress from the State of Wyoming. 

Lewis H. Brown, 
President of the Senate. 

J. C. UNDERWOOD, 
Speaker of the House, 

Approyed 3.30 p. m. February 25, 1925. 

NELLIE TAYLOE Ross, Governor. 
THE State or WYOMING, 
OFFICE oF THE SECRETARY or STATE. 
UNITED STATES or AMERICA, 
State of Wyoming, 88: 

I, F. E. Lucas, secretary of state of the State of Wyoming, do 
hereby certify that the annexed is a full, true, and correct copy of 
senate enrolled joint memorial No. 3, as passed by the Eighteenth State 
Legislature of the State of Wyoming. 

In testimony whereof, I have hereunto set my hand and affixed the 
great seal of the State of Wyoming. Done at Cheyenne, the capital, 
this 27th day of February, A. D. 1925. 

[sat,] F. E. Lecas, Secretary of State. 

By H. M. Symons, Deputy. 


Enrolled joint memorial 3, Senate, Eighteenth Legislature of the State 
of Wyoming, memorializing Congress protesting against the passage 
of the bill now before the Senate of the United States known as 
S. 4076, introduced January 26, 1925, providing for the establish- 
ment of grazing districts on the public lands of the United States 
and Alaska and regulating their beneficial use by livestock 
Be it resolved by the Senate of the State of Wyoming (the House of 

Representatives concurring), That the Congress of the United States 

be memorialized as follows: 

It is the solemn judgment of the Legislature of the State of Wy- 
oming that S. 4076, now before the Senate of the United States, pro- 
Widing for the establishment of grazing districts on the public lands in 
the United States and Alaska and regulating their beneficial use by 
‘livestock, should not be enacted into law, and we urgently request that 
‘the Congress of the United States do not pass said bill; Be it further 

Resolved, That a certified copy of this joint memorial be sent to each 
of the Members of the congressional delegation of this State in Con- 
gress, to the chairman of the committee in Congress to which this 
measure has been referred, and to the President of the United States, 
with the urgent request that they employ their best efforts to defeat 
the enactment of this measure into law. 
À Lewis H. Brows, 

President of the Senate. 
J. C. UNDERWOOD, 

Speaker of the House. 


Approved 3.27 p. m., February 25, 1925. 
NELLIE TAYLOE Ross, 
Governor, 


THE STATE or WYOMING, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY OF STATE, ` 


UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 
State of Wyoming, as: 

I, F. E. Lucas, secretary of state of the State of Wyoming, do hereby 
certify that the annexed is a full, true, and correct copy of house 
enrolled joint memorial No. 2, as passed by the Eighteenth State Legis- 
lature of the State of Wyoming. 

In testimony whereof, I have hereunto set my hand and affixed the 
great seal of the State of Wyoming. 

Done at Cheyenne, the capital, this 27th day of February, A. D. 
1925. 

[sual] F. E. Lucas, 

Secretary of State. 
By H. M. Symons, Deputy. 


Enrolled joint memorial 2, House of Representatives, Eighteenth Leg- 
islature of the State of Wyoming, memorializing the Congress of 
the United States to set aside Qld Fort Laramie and Old Fort 
Bridger and Independence Rock as historic reserves 


Whereas Old Fort Laramie and Old Fort Bridger are historic places 
of nation-wide importance in the heart of the Rocky Mountain region, 
situated on the Continental Highway, over which passed the great 
army of settlers who were attracted by the lure of gold and agricul- 
tural possibilities of the far West; 

Whereas never in the history of the world has there been a more 
picturesque, dramatic, and hazardous migration of the sturdy sons 
and daughters who saved this country to America, this being made pos- 
sible by the protection afforded by these posts on the far frontier; 

Whereas Old Fort Laramie, established in 1834, as a fur-trading 
post, was purchased by the Federal Government and garrisoned as 
a military post in 1849, and was used until its abandonment in 1890, 
and its buildings are now in a state of decay and the ownership is in 
private hands; and 

Whereas this, a most important post in the Rocky Mountain region, 
was the scene of many Indian conferences and the place of many iin- 
portant treaties; and ? 

Whereas it is situated on the great historic highway known as the 
Oregon Trail; 

Whereas Old Fort Bridger, a rendezvous of the trappers, was first 
established as a trading post in 1834, by the famous scout, Jim 
Bridger, and visited in early days by such noted characters as 
General Ashley, Sublette, Robert Campbell, and Bonneville, and many 
others; and 

Whereas in 1847 it became a resting place for the Latter Day 
Saints, who were the pioneers in the reclamation of the great West; 
and 

Whereas in 1849 came the great army of gold seekers on thelr 
way to California, among them the ill-fated Donner party; 

Whereas in 1853 the first settlement of Anglo-Saxon people to 
engage in agriculture and reclamation work within the borders of 
Wyoming was at this point; 

Whereas in 1857 the army of Gen. Albert Sidney Johnson, guided 
from Fort Laramie by Jim Bridger, established here a Government 
military fort, naming it Fort Bridger, in honor of their guide; 

Whereas this was a home station for the overland stage line, 
established in 1859, and the pony express, established in 1860, the 
only one remaining in good preservation on the entire route; and 

Whereas in 1861 this post became an important station in the 
Overland Telegraph Co.; and 

Whereas it is the most important historical point on the Lincoln 
Highway and in the direct route of the aerial mail; and 

Whereas the descendants of the early settlers of this country, in 
their appreciation and gratitude for the services rendered to the 
great West in the protection afforded by these noted forts, and in 
order that these historie places so prominent in western American 
history may be reestablished, restored, and perpetuated, and be kept 
for all time in reverent memory of the high ambitions and devoted 
sacrifices of their forebears, 

Section 1. Therefore be it resolved by the House of Representatives 
of the State of Wyoming and the Senate concurring, That the Congress 
of the United States be memorialized to purchase and set aside Old 
Fort Laramie and Old Fort Bridger as historic reserves, and Inde- 
pendence Rock. 

Src. 2. That copies of this memorial be sent to the congressional 
delegations from Wyoming, Utah, Nevada, Colorado, Idaho, Oregon, 
and Washington, 

Lewis H. Brown, 

President of the Senate. 

J. C. UNDERWOOD, 
Speaker of the House. 

Approved 1.20 p. m., February 25, 1925. 

NELLIE TAYLOE Ross, Governor. 
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Mr. JOHNSON of California presented the following joint 
resolution of the Legislature of the State of California, which 
was referred to the Committee on Public Lands and Surveys: 


CALIFORNIA LEGISLATURE, 
e Forty-Stxtn SESSION. 


Assembly joint resolution No. 8. (Introduced by Mr. H. E. Dillinger.) 
January 13, 1925 


ASSEMBLY CHAMBER, Sacramento, February 2, 1925. 
To the honorable President of the Senate of the United States, Speaker 
of the House of Representatives, and to each Senator and Member of 

Congress: 

In compliance with the provisions of assembly joint resolution 3, 
adopted by the Legislature of the State of California at the forty- 
sixth session, I am sending you a true copy thereof, in title and words 
as follows; 


CHAPTER 23 


Assembly joint resolution 3 (by Mr. H. E. Dillinger, of the sixteenth 
district) relative to memorializing Congress to adopt a bill intro- 
duced by the Hon. Joux E. Raxer to provide compensation in Heu 
of taxes for the several States with respect to certain lands of the 
United States within the borders of said States, and for other pur- 
poses 
Whereas Hon. Joux E. Raker, Member of Congress of the United 

States, representing the second district of California therein, has intro- 
duced a bill in the House of Representatives, being H. R. 8844, which 
provides: “ That the United States Government hereby assumes, sub- 
ject to the conditions of this act or any subsequent act of Congress, 
the payment to the several States of sums of money equivalent to the 
amounts which such States would receive from the taxation of said 
lands of the United States within their respective borders if such lands 
were owned by individuals”; and 


Whereas under act of the Congress of the United States approved 
March 3, 1891, large areas of territory, with the timber and other re- 
sources thereon and therein, were set apart, reserved, and withdrawn 
from entry " in the States of California, Oregon, Washington, Idaho, 
Montana, Wyoming, Colorado, Utah, Nevada, Arizona, and New Mexico, 
and in a lesser degree in several of the other States of the Union; and 

Whereas the United States Government has withdrawn, set apart and 
reserved within permanent national forests 18,891,161 acres of land 
within the State of California, approximating one-fifth of the total 
land area of the State, said lands being set apart, withdrawn from 
entry, and reserved for the purpose of conserving the resources thereof, 
and particularly the standing timber thereon, for the benefit of future 
generations of mankind; and 


Whereas the lands of the United States above referred to, compris- 
ing in several of the counties to upward of one-half of the area within 
the borders of the counties, and, although exempt from annual taxa- 
tion, are being put to commercial and industrial uses for the benefit 
of all of the people of the United States, which fact places these lands 
on the same basis as te use as privately owned lands used for the same 
purpose, and said lands of the United States are in competition with 
said privately owned lands, and the setting aside, reserving, and with- 
drawing from entry of these large areas of territory in the sparsely 
settled forest counties and on which the United States pays no taxes 
results in throwing a heavy tax burden on privately owned property 
in the same political subdivision of Government, thus making the 
financing of local government a difficult problem indeed; and 

Whereas this area is not and can not be taxed by any of the 39 
counties of California wherein this vast domain is situated, although 
each of said counties are required to and do perform therein and 
thereon all necessary and requisite police powers, equip, maintain, and 
operate schools; equip, maintain, and operate courts for the punishment 
of offenders against the forest and other laws; construct, repair, and 
maintain trails, roads, and bridges and to do and perform such other 
acts, duties, and powers as may be necessary to the enjoyment of such 
forests by the people of the United States as well as of other nations; 
and 

Whereas when State government was instituted and the several 
States admitted into the Union they were divided into counties, and 
townships and each of the States, counties, and townships were guar- 
anteed the full right of enjoyment of all of the territory and resources 
within their respective borders and the declared policy of the United 
States Government beihg to dispose of all of the public domain and 
article 10 of the Declaration of Rights which formed the basis for the 
Union of the States provides that No State shall be deprived of 
territory for the benefit of the United States.” In setting apart, 
reserving, and withdrawing from entry 19,000,000 acres of land for 
national forest purposes within the boundaries of a single State surely 


territory has been taken from that State for the benefit of the United 
States; and 

Whereas the following clause is contained in the enabling act of 
every State admitted into the Union, beginning with Ohio in 1803: 
“The State when admitted shall be on a basis of equality with the 


original States in all respects whatever.“ Therefore all political sub- 
divisions of government should be on a basis of equality, which makes 
it necessary for all to contribute on a basis of equality to the solution 
of all problems of national necessity (and we deem the national for- 
ests to be national necessities), and if in so doing it becomes necessary 
to take territory and resources from some of the subdivisions of gov- 
ernment, and “set apart, reserve, or withdraw” the same from entry 
for the benefit of all of the others, then those benefited should join in 
reimbursing the subdivisions of government from which the territory 
and resources were taken, otherwise there can be no basis of equality; 
and 

Whereas the Congress of the United States has enacted legislation 
known as the “exchange bills” under the provisions of which said 
law private owners are enabled to exchange cut-over lands for standing 
timber on the lands of the United States, and since said law has be- 
come operative private owners have availed themselves of the right 
granted to them under said law and have conveyed hundreds of thou- 
sands of acres of such lands to the United States and bave received in 
exchange hundreds of millions of feet of standing virgin timber from the 
United States, and as a result of the operation of such legislation counties 
in which such exchange have been made or in which such exchanges 
may hereafter be made have had or will have taken from them and 
removed from the assessment rolls of such counties many thousands 
of dollars in assessed valuation, and in addition to this loss of assessed 
valuation such counties are losing the percentage which they would 
receive were a sale made instead of an exchange, and as Colonel 
Greeley, Chief Forester of the United States, has said of this law: 
The forest counties lose both going and coming“; and 

Whereas the Congress of the United States has enacted the so-called 
Clark-McNary law, and under the provisions of section 7 of said law 
private owners are enabled to donate or devise to the United States 
lands chiefly valuable for the growing of forests, the private owner 
reserving the timber, mineral, grazing, and other rights, and when so 
conveyed become a part of the national forest reserye and not open to 
entry or taxation, and should timber owners in some of the counties 
in several of the Western States exercise their just right under this 
law and convey their said lands to the United States, thus taking from 
the assessment rolls of the counties the immense valuation involved 
and the right of taxation, it will result in putting many of the forest 
counties of the West out of business, such counties will be unable to 
raise sufficient revenue to maintain county government, and if such 
counties are annexed to a nonforest county in the same State the 
county to which it is annexed will receive not an asset but a liability; 
and 

Whereas it is only just and right that a heavy burden of local taxa- 
tion should not be placed annually on the people of any State in which 
and by reason of the fact that extensive areas of territory haying great 
natural resources, guaranteed to them in the beginning and later legis- 
lated from them, set apart, reserved, and withdrawn from entry for 
the economic use and benefit of all of the people of the United States, 
and we believe that if the Government of the United States can not 
afford to finance its national forests, then in right and justice it 
should not expect the sparsely settled forest counties to do so for it: 
Now therefore be it 

Resolved by the Assembly and Senate, jointly, That the Legislature 
of the State of California approves of the purpose of the Raker hill, 
referred to, and respectfully requests its support and adoption by the 
Congress of the United States at the earllest possible date; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That any moneys to be paid to the State of California by 
the United States under the provisions of the Raker bill, or any 
similar bill, or any law enacted by the Congress of the United States 
based on forest values of the forest counties of California, shall be 
divided among said forest counties in proportion to the forest values 
fixed by the United States Bureau of Public Roads: Provided, That by 
the term “forest counties" is meant those counties of California a 
part of which are in the present national forests: And provided further, 
That any portion of the timber sale, grazing, or other receipts of 
national forests returned by the Federal Government to the State of 
California are excepted herefrom; and be it further 

Resolved, That the chief clerk of the Assembly of the State of Call- 
fornia be authorized and directed to transmit copies of this resolution 
by mail to the Governors of the States of Oregon, Washington, Idaho, 
Montana, Wyoming, Utah, Nevada, Colorado, New Mexico, and Arizona 
with the request that similar action be taken by their respective legis- 
latures; and be it further 
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Resolved, That the chief clerk of the Assembly of the State of Call- 
fornia be authorized and directed to transmit copies of this resolution 
by mail to all of the Members of the Congress and Senate of the United 


States. 
Frank F. MERRIAM, 


Speaker of the Assembly. 
C. C. YOUNG, 
President of the Senate. 
JOSEPH VICKERS, 
Private Secretary to the Governor, 
Frank C. JORDAN, 
Secretary of State. 
And do hereby certify that the same was duly filed with the secre- 
tary of state on January 27, 1925. 
ARTHUR A, OHNBMUS, 
Chief Clerk of the Assembly. 


Mr. SIMMONS presented the following concurrent resolution 
of the Legislature of North Carolina, which was referred to 
the Committee on Military Affairs: 

STATE or NORTH CAROLINA, 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE. 
Resolution 31 calling attention of Congress to the significance of 
the Battle of Moores Creek Bridge in the war of the American 

Revolution, and requesting that Moores Creek battle ground be 

erected and maintained by the Federal Government as a national 

park 

Whereas on February 27, 1776, at Moores Creek Bridge in North 
Carolina, 1,000 patriots, under the command of Col. Alexander 
Lillington, put to flight 1,600 Tories, under the command of Col. 
Donald McLeod, and thereby saved North Carolina to the cause of 
American independence; showed that North Carolina was able to hold 
in check the Tories within her borders; won over to the cause of 
freedom many who had hitherto held back for fear of England's 
power; and so thoroughly broke the spirit of the Highlanders that 
they never again rallied in North Carolina to the support of the 
royal cause; and 

Whereas the troops engaged in this battle under the patriot supreme 
commander, Col. James Moore, and the royal supreme commander, 
Gen, Donald McDonald, were engaged in the first set military cam- 
paign of the War of the Revolution and the patriots here won the 
first pitched battle fought against royal troops in this war: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved by the senate (the house of representatives concurring) : 

1. That Moores Creek battle ground in Pender County, N. C., 
ought to be erected into a national park and so maintained by the 
Federal Government. 

2. That a copy of this resolution be forwarded to each Senator 
and Member of the House of Representatives in Congress from this 
State, with the request that they seek by appropriate legislation to 
erect and maifitain Moores Creek Battle Ground as a national park. 

In the general assembly, read three times and ratified, this 27th 
day of February, 1925. 

J. ELMER Lone, 
President of the Senate. 
Encar W. Parr, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 

Examined and found correct. 

J. M. SHARP, 
For Committee. 


STATE or NORTH CAROLINA, 
DEPARTMENT OF STATA. 
I, W. N. Everett, secretary of state of the State of North Carolina, 
do hereby certify the foregoing and attached (three (3) sheets) to 
be a true copy from the records of this office. 
In witness whereof, I have hereunto set my hand and affixed my 
official seal. 
Done in office at Raleigh, this 27th day of February, in the year 
of our Lord 1925. 
W. N. Everett, 
Secretary of State. 


Mr. REE D of Pennsylvania presented the following con- 
current resolution of the Legislature of Pennsylvania, which 
was referred to the Committee on Finance: 


Resolution 9 
In THR HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
COMMONWEALTH OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
, February 16, 1925. 
Whereas the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania in 1826 inaugurated 
the practice of providing needed revenue for the State by taxation of 
inheritance; and ‘ 


Whereas this practice has been followed by the vast majority of the 
States of the Union so that inheritance taxes have become a necessary 
and important feature of the fiscal system of the States; and 

Whereas the Federal Government in the past has only entered the 
field of the inheritance taxation in war time as an emergency meas- 
ure; and 

Whereas the recently increased rates 6f the Federal estate tax will 
materially affect State revenues in the future even more seriously 
than they have in the past; and 

Whereas the increasing financial burden upon State governments 
make it necessary to conserve every logical source of revenue: There- 
fore (if the senate concur) be it 

Resolved, That in the judgment of the General Assembly taxes on 
the transfer of property by inheritance should be reserved to the 
State government, and that the Federal Government should now with- 
draw from this field and leaye to the States exclusively this much- 
needed source of revenue. 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be sent to the Senators 
and Representatives from Pennsylvania in the Congress of the United 
States, 

THOMAS H. GARVIN, 
Chief Clerk of the House of Representatives. 


W. P. GALLAGHER, 
Chief Clerk of the Senate. 


Approved the 25th day of February, A. D. 1925. 
GIFFORD PINCHOT. 


The foregoing is a true and correct copy of resolution of the General 
Assembly No. 9. 
CLYDE L. KING, 
Secretary of the Commonwealth. 


Mr. ASHURST presented a concurrent memorial adopted 
by the Legislature of the State of Arizona, praying for the 
passage of legislation for the relief of stockraisers grazing 
and ranging livestock on the United States national forest, 
etc., which was referred to the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry. (See duplicate resolution when presented to-day 
by i President pro tempore and printed in full in the Rxo- 
ORD. 

Mr. FESS presented a resolution adopted by the Tuscarawas 
County Fish and Game Association, of New Philadelphia, 
Ohio, a chapter of the Izaak Walton League of America, pro- 
testing against the proposed diversion of the waters of Lake 
Michigan for sanitary purposes of the city of Chicago in such 
manner as to contaminate the waters of the Illinois River, 
etc., which was referred to the Committee on Commerce. 

Mr. JONES of Washington presented memorials of sundry 
citizens in the State of Washington, remonstrating against 
the passage of legislation providing for Sunday observance in 
the District of Columbia, which were referred to the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE presented resolutions adopted by Roose- 
velt Camp, No. 9, Department of California, United Spanish 
War Veterans, of Los Angeles, Calif., fayoring the passage of 
legislation creating a separate aviation department in the 
Federal Government and the appropriation of funds neces- 
sary for that purpose, which were referred to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

He also presented memorials numerously signed by sundry 
citizens of Glendale, Long Beach, Maywood, Monrovia, Na- 
tional City, Rivera, Sawtelle and vicinity, and San Diego, all 
in the State of California, remonstrating against the passage 
of the so-called compulsory Sunday observance bill for the 
District, which were referred to the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

Mr. METCALF presented a memorial of sundry citizens of 
Providence, R. I., remonstrating against the passage of the 
so-called compulsory Sunday observance bill for the District, 
which was referred to the Committee on the District of Co- 
lumbia. : 
REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


Mr. MONARY, from the Committee on Agriculture and For- 
estry, to which was referred the bill (S. 4185) to authorize 
the Secretary of the Interior to conduct investigations and 
tests to locate underground supplies of water for agricultural 
purposes in the State of New Mexico, reported it with amend- 
ments and submitted a report (No. 1257) thereon. 

Mr. BAYARD, from the Committee on Claims, to which was 
referred the joint resolution (H. J. Res. 226) for the relief of 
special disbursing agents of the Alaskan Engineering Commis- 
sion, authorizing the payment of certain claims, and for other 
purposes affecting the management of the Alaska Railroad, 
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reported it without amendment and submitted a report (No. 
1258) thereon. 

Mr. OWEN, from the Committee on Indian Affairs, to which 
was referred the bill (H. R. 12156) extending the time for re- 
payment of the reyolving fund for the benefit of the Crow 
Indians, reported it with an amendment and submitted a re- 
port (No. 1259) thereon. 

Mr. FERNALD, from the Committee on Public Buildings 
and Grounds, to Which was referred the bill (S. 4366) au- 
thorizing and directing the Secretary of the Treasury to im- 
mediately reconyey to Charles Murray, sr., of De Funiak 
Springs, Fla., the title to that certain lot conveyed to the Fed- 
eral Government by deed dated January 9, 1917, reported it 
without amendment and submitted a report (No, 1260) thereon. 

Mr. SPENCER, from the Committee on the Judiciary, to 
which was referred the bill (H. R. 4507) to amend an act for 
the appointment of an additional circuit court judge for the 
fourth judicial circuit, for the appointment of additional dis- 
trict judges for certain districts, providing for an annual con- 
ference of certain judges, and for other purposes, approved 
September 14, 1922, reported it without amendment. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania, from the Committee on Finance, 
to which was referred the bill (H. R. 12308) to amend the 
World War veterans’ act, 1924, reported it with amendments, 

ENROLLED BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION PRESENTED 

Mr. WATSON, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, re- 
ported that on February 28, 1925, that committee presented to 
the President of the United States the following enrolled bills 
and joint resolution: 

S. 827. An act for the relief of Jessie M. White; 

S. 1237. An act for the relief of settlers and claimants to 
section 16, lands in the L’Anse and Vieux Desert Indian Reser- 
vation, in Michigan, and for other purposes ; 

S. 1323. An act for the relief of Eugene K. Stoudemire; 

S. 1573. An act for the relief of Samuel S. Weaver; 

S. 1725. An act for the relief of Rubie M. Mosley; 


S. 2100. An act authorizing the sale of the United States 


Veterans’ Bureau hospital at Corpus Christi, Tex. ; 

S. 2399. An act to provide and adjust penalties ‘for violation 
of the navigation laws, and for other purposes; 

8. 2503. An act for the relief of W. H. King; 

S. 2527. An act for the payment of claims for damages to and 
loss of private property incident to the training, practice, opera- 
tion, or maintenance of the Army; 

S. 2584. An act for the relief of J. E. Saucier; 

S. 2745. An act to authorize the Secretary of War to convey 
to the States in which located Government owned or controlled 
approach reads to national cemeteries and national military 
parks, and for other purposes ; 

8. 2865. An act to define the status of retired officers of the 
Regular Army who have been detailed as professors and assist- 
ant professors of military science and tactics at educational in- 
stitutions, and for other purposes; 

S. 2879. An act for the relief of James E. Jenkins; 

S. 8666. An act for the exchange of lands in the Custer Na- 
tional Forest, Mont. ; 

S. 3824. An act to provide for the appointment of a leader 
of the Army Band; 

F. 3899. An act to create a Library of Congress Trust Fund 
Board, and for other purposes; 

S. 3977. An act to autherize the Seeretary of War to reap- 
point and immediately discharge or retire certain warrant 
oflicers of the Army Mine Planter Service: 

S. 4015. An act to authorize the Secretary of the Interior to 
sell to the city of Los Angeles certain lands in California here- 
tofore purchased by the Government for the relief of homeless 
Indians; 

S. 4087. An act to revive and reenact the aet entitled “An 
act to authorize the construction of a bridge across the Sabine 
River at or near Orange, Tex.” ; ’ 

S. 4178. An act to authorize the Port of New York Authority 
to construct, maintain, and operate a bridge across the Hudson 
River between the States of New York and New Jersey; 

§. 4179. An act to authorize the Port of New York Authority 
to construct, maintain, and operate bridges across the Arthur 
Kill between the States of New York and New Jersey; 

S. 4203. An act to authorize the Port of New York Authority 
to construct, maintain, and operate a bridge across the Kill 
Van Kull between the States of New York and New Jersey; 

S. 4230. An act to authorize the Secretary of the Treasury 
to prepare a medal with appropriate emblems and inscriptions 
commemorative of the Norse-American Centennial; 

§..4825, An act authorizing the construction, maintenance, 
and operation of a bridge across the St. Louis River between 
the cities of Superior, Wis., and Duluth, Minn.; and 


S. J. Res. 163. Joint resolution to accept donations. of furni- 
ture and furnishings for use in the White House. 

Mr. CAPPER, from the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, 
to which was referred the bill (H. R. 12348) to create a 
Federal Cooperative Marketing Board, to provide for the regis- 
tration of cooperative marketing, clearing house, and terminal 
market organizations, and for other purposes, reported it with 
an amendment. 

INCIDENTAL FUNERAL EXPENSES OF THE LATE SENATOR M’CORMICK 


Mr. KEYES, from the Committee to Audit and Control the 
Contingent Expenses of the Senate, to which was referred 
Senate Resolution 346, submitted by Mr. McKrniey on the 
26th instant, reported it favorably without amendment, and it 
was considered. by unanimous consent and agreed to, as follows: 


Resolved, That the Secretary of the Senate is hereby authorized and 
directed to pay from the contingent fund of the Senate the actual and 
necessary expenses incurred by the committee appointed by the Presi- 
dent pro tempore in arranging for and attending the funeral of tha 
Hon. MEDILL McCormick, late a Senator from the State of Illinois, 
upon vouchers to be approved by the Committee to Audit and Control 
the Contingent Expenses of the Senate. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON FOREIGN RELATIONS 


Mr. BORAH. I ask unanimous consent, as in executive ses- 
sion, to report from the Committee on Foreign Relations nomi- 
nations of officers in the consular service for promotion. 

The PRESIDENT pre tempore. The report will be received. 

JUDGE GEORGE W. ENGLISH 


Mr. REED of Missouri. Mr. President, I ask unanimous 
consent to submit a report from the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. I report back favorably without amendment from that 
committee the joint resolution (H. J. Res. 347) providing for 
an investigation of the official conduct of George W. English, 
district judge for the eastern district of Minois, and T submit 
a report (No. 1255) thereon. I ask unanimous consent for the 
present consideration of the joint resolution. I will state in 
connection with the request what the joint resolution is, 

The House of Representatives have under cousideration the 
investigation of charges against George W. English, United’ 
States judge for the eastern district of Illinois. They have 
reached the conclusion, because the House will not be organized, 
that the committee could not sit during the recess without the 
authority of a joint resolution. They are merely asking the 
Senate to concur in the joint resolution in order that the com- 
mittee of the House may proceed with the business during the 
recess. That is all that is covered by the joint resolution. It 
has been before the Senate Committee on the Judiciary this 
morning and is reported unanimously. 

Mr. BORAH. Does the joint resolution impoge any duty 
upon the Senate in the investigation? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Not at all; we simply give to the 
House the authority the House asks for itself. 

Mr. NORRIS. It is merely giving the consent of the Senate 
and the President? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. That is the effect of it. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
present consideration of the resolution? 

Mr. KING. May I inquire of the Senator whether it looks 
to the formulation of impeachment articles? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. It looks to nothing except that the 
House committee is given an opportunity to proceed, and when 
it does proceed, if it thinks that it ought to bring in a report 
to the House of that character or one of vindication, the com- 
mittee of course will do so. It will do as it pleases. We are 
simply aiding the House to proceed with the business of the 
House. 

Mr. BORAH. Let the joint resolution be read. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The resolution will be read 
for the information of the Senate. 

The Chief Clerk read the joint resolution, as follows: 


Whereas certain charges against George W. English, United States 
district judge for the eastern district of Illinois, have been transmitted 
by the Speaker of the House of Representatives to the Judiciary Com- 
mittee: Be it 

Resoived, ctc., That WILLIAM D. Bons, CHARLES A, CHRISTOPHERSON, 


Ina G. HERSEY, Earn C. MICHENER, Harrox W. Sumners, Jonx N. 


TILLMAN, and Royat H. WELLER, being a subcommittee of the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary of the House of Representatives, be, and they 
hereby are, authorized and directed to inquire into the official conduct 
of George W. English, United States distriet Judge for the eastern 
district of IIlinois, and to report to the House whether in their opinion 
the sald George W. English bas been guilty of any acts which in 
contemplation of the Constitution are high crimes or misdemeanors 
requiring the interposition of the constitutional powers of the House; 
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and that the said special committee have power to hold meetings in 
the city of Washington, D. C., and elsewhere and to send for per- 
sons and papers; to administer the customary oaths to witnesses, all 
process to be signed by the Clerk of the House of Representatives 
under its seal, and be served by the Sergeant at Arms of the House 
or his special messenger; to sit during the sessions of the House and 
until adjournment sine die of the Sixty-eighth Congress, and there- 
after until said inquiry is completed, and report to the Sixty-ninth 
Congress. 

Sec. 2. That said special committee be, and the same is hereby, au- 
thorized to employ such stenographic and clerical assistance as they 
may deem necessary; aud all expenses incurred by said special com- 
mittee, including the expenses of such committee when sitting in or 
outside of the District of Columbia, shall be paid out of the contingent 
fund of the House of Representatives on vouchers ordered by said 
committee, signed by the chairman of said committee: Provided, how- 
ever, That the total expenditures authorized by this resolution shall 
not exceed the sum of $5,000. 


Mr. NORRIS. May I ask the Senator from Missouri a 
question? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Certainly. 

Mr. NORRIS. As I caught the reading of the joint resolu- 
tion, the committee is to report to Congress. It seems to me 
it ought to report to the House of Representatives. 

ee REED of Missouri. I hope there will be no amendment 
offered. 

Mr. NORRIS. I would not like to amend it at this stage. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore, The committee that is au- 
thorized under the joint resolution is required to “report to 
the House whether in their opinion the said George W. English 
has been guilty,’ and so forth. Is there objection to the 
present consideration of the joint resolution? 

There being no objection, the joint resolution was considered 
as in the Committee of the Whole, 

The joint resolution was reported to the Senate without 
amendment, ordered to a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed, 

The preamble was agreed to. 

BILLS INTRODUCED 

Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. JOHNSON of California: 

F bill (S. 4401) granting a pension to Emma R, Morrison; 
and 

A bill (S. 4402) granting an increase of pension to Harriet 
C. Rogers; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. MeLEAN: 

A bill (S. 4403) granting a pension to Julia C. Nickerson 
(with accompanying papers); to the Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. NEELY: 

A bill (S. 4404) granting an increase of pension to Julia C. 
Payne; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. LADD (by request): 

A bill (S. 4405) to abolish the Sultys Hill Park, in the State 
of North Dakota, and to provide for the Administration of the 
area heretofore known by that name as a national game pre- 
serve; to the Committee on Public Lands and Surveys. 


ADDRESSES AT FUNERAL SERVICES OF THE LATE SENATOR M’CORMICK 


Mr. McKINLEY. Mr. Presideut, at the funeral services in 
Washington conducted for my late colleague, Senator Mo- 
Cormick, addresses were delivered by the Senator from Mis- 
souri [Mr. Reep] and the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Perper]. I ask that their addresses be printed in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection? The 
Chair hears none, and it is so ordered. 

The addresses are as follows: i 
FUNERAL Services ror HON. MEDILL MCCORMICK, LATE « SeNATOR OF 

THE UNITED Starns FROM THE STATE OP 'ILLIXO!S, HELD AT No, 15 

Duronr Cinci NW., WASHINGTON, D. C., TAUHSDAY, FEBRUARY 26, 

1925, AP 11 O'CLOCK A. M. 

Opening and closing prayers of the service by the Rev. J. J. Muir, 
Chaplain of the United States Senate, 

Speakers: Senators JAMES A. REED, of Missouri, and GEORGE WHAR- 
TON Tepper, of Pennsylvania, 

Reverend Doctor Murr, We have gathered here this morning under 
singularly distressing circumstances, and in the midst of a great be- 
reavement we turn our thoughts to the God of comfort. Let us pray. 

OPENING PRAYER 

Our Father and our God. Thou dost give unto us life. Thou dost 
open to us so many opportunities for service. We know not what 
Thy plans are for us excepting for our good. And when sorrows darken 
our pathway, and griefs tear upon the soul, we turn unto Thee, O God, 


seeking the ministries of Thine own infinite consolations, and ask from 
Thee at this very hour that hearts may be quieted and in the stin 
ness of the soul there may be heard Thine own voice of comfort, of 
hope, of large outlook. : 

We come with sorrowing hearts unto Thee. But we would bear 
before Thee especialy those directly associated with the deceased, 
whose ery this morning is so bitter, and under the crushing circum- 
stances they must have Thy presence or all will be sad indeed. 

Lock in mercy upon the aged mother, and, as Thou hast said, “As 
one whom his mother comforteth so will I comfort thee." Grant the 
infinite consolations, therefore, of a mother’s tenderness to her who 
amid the shadowed conditions of advancing years feels so keenly this 
blow. Father, be with her and gently, gently keep her, that she may 
be stayed upon. Thee. . 

Minister, we beseech of Thee, to the widow, and as Thou hast said 
Thou wouldst be the widow's God, grant that it may be so under the 
circumstances of this sudden bereavement. May she find that Thy 
word is really true, for Thou hast said, “ Thy Maker is thy husband.” 

And the children, we would ask Thee, Father, to throw about them 
the gentleness of a father’s care. Minister to each one of them, as 
to all of the members of the household, and of this kin. 

We pray above all things there may be granted unto each such con- 
solations that they may look out upon life with higher purposes, with 
nobler endeavors. 

We pray for those here representing so many high responsibilities in 
connection with the Nation, those related to the deeeased in the 
varied forms of duty; we pray for each that there may come to all of 
us the sense that in the midst of these conditions our lives are in Thy 
hand, and that according to the purposes of Thy love it is granted 
unto us to walk humbly with our God, to do the thing which will 
enable us to acknowledge Thee in all Thy ways. 

And so lead us, Father, take us each by the hand to-day, and while 
we wonder at Thy providences may we be still and know that Thou 
art God, 

Forgive our shortcomings. Lead us into the paths of truth, of right- 
eousness, and of hope, and bless us in this service, we ask in the name 
of Jesus Christ, our Lord. Amen. 


ADDRESS BY SENATOR REED OF MISSOURI 


Reverend Doctor Muir. According to the arrangements that have 
been made, two Senators will deliver addresses. Senator Resp of 
Missouri will be the first speaker. 

Senator Reep of Missouri. As one of the colleagues of Senator Me- 
Cormick, I have been asked to say a word today. All must realize 
that at a time like this silence alone is golden. For such is the pov- 
erty of language, it is Incapable of expressing the grief that rends 
the heart. 

Perhaps I may suggest one thought. All races of men have crowned 
and glorified the brave. The monuments that rear the loftiest capitals 
commemorate the heroes who adventured wounds and death to estab- 
lish or defend a nation’s rights. For them the poet's songs have long 
been sung and every tongue been ravished of its eloquence. The 
painter's brush has pictured their heroic acts, the artist's chisel has 
enshrined their deeds in marbles that depict.the passions they endured, 
For those who on war's crimson field have, amidst comrades, held 
their steadfast place, or more sublimely in the solitude of the bleak 
skies: contended single-handed with the foe and did not waver in their 
loyal tasks—for all of these I, too, would wreathe fame's laurel crown, 
nor shall a word or act of mive take from their brows a single leaf 
affection has bestowed. . 

But is there not a valor rarer than that which nerves the soldiers 
arm and turns his heart to steel and makes him with unwavering eye 
look in the face of death? Is not the moral courage to endure dishonor 
for the tongueless, voiceless, impalpable thing we call principle su- 
preme, incomparable, and rarest valor? To all the living death must 
sometime come. Even at our birth his shaft is poised, and though 
the flight be long, it soon or late Infallſbiy will strike the mark. The 
hero well may find contentment in the thought that he advances but 
by a little while the inevitable stroke. And so, with honor’s voice 
for his mead in life and requiem in death, he dares to meet his fate. 

Not so the soldier who on the bloodless fields of thonght endures 
the calumny of enemies, the criticism of friends, the scorn of the great 
multitude, that he may serve his country. The dramatist has seized 
upon the thought and placed in graphie contrast the physical and 
moral tests. He portrays a man who scorns the agonies of death and 
meets them with unflinching nerve but who is stricken to desperation 
by the scorn of those who falsely’ think be has betrayed the flag for 
which he nobly gives his life. 

To stand before your people and endure while the name of “ traitor” 
may be hissed into your ear, to stand and know that friends are leay- 
ing you, that doubt of your fidelity and manhood has been raised, and 
yet to stand—that is the sublimest attribute of which the human soul 
is capable, 

As I recall the past, I recall how this man who now lies cold and 
yolceless, had his mettle tried. I would not on any account intro- 
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duce here the false note of a controversial matter, further than to 
say there was a time when our great Nation, its heart torn by the 
atrocities and horrors of a mighty war, turned its eyes longingly to 
a peace it hoped might last forever. An alluring and enchanting plan 
had been advanced, in form of a world agreement that, its advocates 
hoped, would end for all time wars upon the earth. The proposal 
involved a revolution in our Nation's ancient policies. I do not here 
discuss the merits or demerits of the case upon which the best of 
minds have differed, and will long continue in divergence. 

But when that plan was broached, war-weary people at first gave 
it heartiest welcome. All the tongues of men cried loudly in un- 
stinted praise. As such a time it did require exalted courage to stand 
within the breach and dare assert that a mistake was being made, 
It meant for this brave man, whose heart is still to-day, the chance 
of losing friends, and honor, and good name. 

But in that contest how bravely he stood forth! How unflinchingly 
he contended! With his eye fixed upon his country’s flag, and fol- 
lowing the star which he, at least, believed to be shining in duty’s 
skies, he remained as firm and as heroic as ever did a soldier on war's 
crimson field, as ever did a martyr at the blazing stake. It was the 
proof—I do not say of the correctness of his view; I do not raise 
that polnt—it was proof of the mettle of the man. 

And in the other struggles and conflicts of life with equal fortitude 
he held his steady course. So always treading honor’s straight, un- 
yarying path he came to this untimely end. For him we need not 
weep. He lies in the embraces of a painless, dreamless sleep. But 
for the country we express our most profound regret; and for his 
family and friends our tears of sympathy and grief. 


ADDRESS BY SENATOR PEPPER 


Reverend Doctor Murr. Senator PEPPER, 

Senator Perper, of Pennsylvania, I wish that it were not necessary 
to efface by anything I shall say the beautiful and well-deserved tribute 
which has been so feelingly spoken by Senator REED. 

When a dear friend is called away we are at first stunned, and then 
lonely. We soon begin to remind ourselves of the characteristics which 
in Jife compelled our affection, In this way we keep our friend amongst 
us for companionship and for inspiration. It is by this device that we 
wrest from death the spoils of victory, while the man’s true self, his 
own unconquerable soul, goes triumphantly onward to its natural place 
in the spiritual world, 

It is easy for us to keep MEDILL McCormick with us in this fashion, 
because he had that about him which compelled affection; and, after all, 
love is the atmosphere in which memory flourishes most abundantly, 

It is easy for us to think of him in relation to his family life, to his 
public service, to his wide and ever-widening circle of friends. 

Of his domestic life I speak with that reserve which all right-minded 
people feel when they are in the presence of things sacred. As I speak 
these words there is unfolded to those here to-day a picture both touch- 
ing and beautiful. It is the vision of a companionship in the domestic 
sphere that was at once tender and stimulating, and of a family circle 
in respect of which MEDILG McCormick rightly counted himself one of 
the most fortunate of men, This is for us, his intimates. Others will 
make no protest if on this point I say nothing more. 

There are always the two groups, the inner group that really care 
and the larger group that merely stare. It was said on a great occa- 
sion to an inner group, “ To you it is given to know the mysteries of 
the Kingdom of God, but to others in parables, lest seeing, they prove 
incapable of perceiving, and hearing, incapable of understanding.” 

Of his public life it may be truly said both of his service before he 
came into the Senate and since that MEDILL McCormick bad many of 
those qualities which are the finest that a public man can have. He 
was honest, he was fearless, he was well informed, he was tenacious 
of his purpose. His honesty was not merely of the moral sort. He 
was intellectually honest, He could deceive neither himself nor any 
other man; and, incidentally, it was a shrewd man who could deceive 
him. He always acted on principle as he apprehended it, and there- 
fore he cared little whether his cause was popular or unpopular. 

He not merely stood for what he believed to be right, but he moved 
forward, often impetuously, in the pursuit of his objective. He was 
a hard, two-fisted fighter, and anybody who encountered him in com- 
mittee or in campaign or on the floor of the Senate was apt to come 
away with scars of battle. 

He had made the most of unusual educational opportunities, He was 
of culture and of wide reading. He had an unusual acquaintance with 
public men in all parts of the world and a grasp of world affairs that 
was as admirable as it is unusual. 

But, of course, it is of MEDILL MCCORMICK as a friend that we most 
like to think to-day, because only yesterday he was with us in the 
flesh, and to-day our souls are knit to his, and through a longer or a 
shorter to-morrow we shall be waiting to rejoin him. 

He had in him the qualities that compel friendship. And among his 
friends he was known for two, above all others, loyalty and lovable- 
ness. Loyal—no one ever knew him to go back on a friend, Loy- 


able—he endeared himself without effort and unconsciously to all sorts 
of people. Ile was of no particular age. Those of my generation and 
of my children’s generation thought of him alike as their contemporary, 

His fine taste, his fine sense of honor, and his sense of humor made 
him the most delightful and stimulating of companions. And what the 
Senate loses in the person of so able and useful a Senator, we lose, 
except to the extent that we keep him with us by an effort of memory, 
the companionship of a dear and well-beloved friend. There are three 
stages of our life, are there not? There is the first stage, before birth, 
which is all sleeping. There is the stage between birth and the thing 
that we call death, which is half sleeping and half waking. And be- 
yond death, which is birth to the third stage, is a life that is all 
waking. And into that stage Mepint, McCormick has passed; and if 
we miss him here we can find comfort in the sure confidence that he 
is welcome there. 

It is not known to many of what deep religious conviction this man 
was, and how firm a believer in personal immortality, It is a chanee, 
perhaps, and to me a happy chance, that only the other day, speaking 
of his little-known habit of not merely reading but studying the English 
Bible, he mentioned to me the fifteenth chapter of First Corinthians, 
and expressed the judgment that it was the finest thing in English 
literature, I know perfectly well that on an occasion like this, if he 
could speak, he would express a preference that one should read that 
chapter rather than that any words of mine should strike a note the 
least discordant in the minds of those that hear me. I can almost hear 
the interest and conviction with which he referred to the place in 
which the Great Apostle says: 

“But some man will say, How are the dead raised up, and 
with what body do they come? 

“Thou fool, that which thou sowest is not quickened, except 
it die; 

“And that which thou sowest, thou sowest not that body that 
shall be, but bare grain, it may chance of wheat, or of some other 
grain; 

But God giveth it a body as it hath pleased Him, and to every 
seed his own body. 

“All flesh is not the same flesh; but there is one kind of flesh 
of men, another flesh of beasts, another of fishes, and another of 
birds, 

“There are also celestial bodies, and bodies terrestrial; but the 
glory of the celestial is one, and the glory of the terrestrial is 
another, 

“There is one glory of the sun, and another glory of the moon, 
and another glory of the stars; for one star differeth from another 
star in glory, 

“So also is the resurrection of the dead. 
tion; it is raised in incorruption, 

It is sown in dishonor; it is raised in glory; it is sown in 
weakness; it is raised in power: 

“Tt is sown a natural body; it is raised a spiritual body.“ 

I can hear MEDILL McCormick commenting on that chapter, not as 
one reads it in perfunctory fashion in a burial service but with the 
love of an appreciative student and a man who knew what he read. 
I can not do better than leave him in your memory with the echoing 
words of this great chapter as he would have read them to us if he 
had had the chance: í 

“ Behold, I shew you a mystery; we shall not all sleep, but we 
shall all be changed, 

“In a moment, in the twinkling of an eye, at the last trump, 
for the trumpet shall sound, and the dead shall be raised incor- 
ruptible, and we shall be changed. 

“For this corruptible must put on incorruption, and this mortal 
must put on immortality, 

“So when this corruptible shall have put on incorruption, and 
this mortal shall have put on immortality, then shall be brought 
to pass the saying that is written, Death is swallowed up in 
victory.” 


It is sown in corrup- 


CLOSING PRAYER BY REV. DR, J. J. MUIR 


Our Father, we turn from these scenes. We bless Thee for these 
words of cheer, of hope. We bless Thee for the triumphs of Thy grace. 

And as we are about to separate and turn our attention to the 
great things that will place the demands of duty upon us, may we find 
that we are serving Thee in whatever capacity may be the line of our 
obligations. 

Remember those who go upon the journey to-day. Grant unto each, 
we beseech of Thee, especially to the family, Thine own care. May 
they reach their destination with the consciousness that they are only 
going to put away the earthly tabernacle, and that absence from the 
body means presence with the Lord. We beseech of Thee to be with 
them. 

Accept our thanks for the tributes made to-day. And we beseech of 
Thee to be with us in those great responsibilities of public ministration, 
While fellowships may be broken, may the memories of friendships 
remain, 
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Deepen our sense of obligation to blaze before us pathways of duty, 
and ever lead us onward till for each of us the day is done, and that 


for each of us may it be said, Death has lost its sting, and the 
grave its victory.” 

Hear us and be with us now and always, loving our country, Going 
our best to honor its interests and promote its welfare. 

And may the grace of our Lord Jesus Christ, the love of God our 
Father, and the comfort of the Holy Spirit be with us. Amen. 


TO THE MASTERS OF SECRET DIPLOMACY GUILTY OF INITIATING THE 
WORLD WAR 


Mr. OWEN, I ask unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Recorp an apostrophe to the masters of secret diplomacy who 
initiated the World War by that great champion of truth, 
E. D. Morel. 

The PRESIDENT pro ibe Is there objection? The 
Chair hears none, and it is so ordered. 

The article is as follows: 


(By E. D. Morel, 1924) 


Ten years ago you led your peoples to the shambles. With cun- 
ning tools, through devious paths, in secret conclave, by plot and 
counterplot, outmatching your rivals in astuteness, you had long 
prepared, equally with them, the way of death for multitudes. You 
prated to them of liberty, justice, progress, security, and peace. You 
bid them slaughter in the name of God, claiming His sanction for 
your enterprise, invoking the merciful Christ, whom you crucified 
afresh upon the cross. You promised them a world purged of the lust 
of hate, Purified by their sacrifice, sanctified through their martyr- 
dom, cleansed with the tears of women, washing white in blood—in 
the blood of the young. 

Month followed month; years died and were born; still you bade 
them slay. Stamped formlessly into the thirsty earth, torn and 
shattered; gory hollows which once were breasts; eyes from sockets 
blown, limbs mutilated, hanging loose; dying of thirst and wounds 
in shell holes, writhing on barbed wire, trailing their entrails, rot- 


ting alive amid the stench of corpse-strewn trenches; gibbering mani- 


acs—you made them so. You! You! 

What quarrel had they with those they fought, or these with 
them? “Common people” all. This lad from Devon, that lad from 
Gascony, this youth from Baden, that youth from Tuscan plains— 
all filled with the joy of life, all products of a common, human stock, 
sharing common hopes and sorrows. Workers of the world. And 
you had kept faith with those who strove but fell not. Immeasura- 
ble was still your guilt. And you had fully ministered to the needs 
of the widowed and fatherless. Immeasurable was still your crime, 
Yet forgiveness you would have gained. For infinite is the patience 
of the people, infinite simplicity of their hearts, infinite generosity 
and long suffering. But you have betrayed them! Where is the 
liberty you promised them? Is ft the. liberty to starve amid rioting 
luxury? Where is the freedom? Is it the freedom of the insufficient 
dole? Where is justice? Is it the justice of the poor law and the 
workhouse? Where is the security? Is it such security as the home- 
less have? Where is the prosperity? Is it the “ prosperity” of 
impoverishment? Where is the peace? Is it the “peace” of death? 
For now you prepare once more a rich harvest for death's sickle 

In your madness you create viler engines of destruction. In your 
wickedness you devote anew the peoples’ substance to their undoing. 
In your blindness you seek again to drown your treacherles in the 
blood of the innocent. You pollute the skles with winged flotillas 
of annihilation, which presently shall envelop sleeping cities in poison 
storms. Destroying in a night the patient labor of centuries. Raining 
incendiary shells upon the narrow buildings where your wage- 
slaves live. Belching lethal gas o'er the countryside. Asphyxiating 
entire communities. In cold blood, with a cynical ruthlessness and 
deliberation which make of you the master criminals of the ages, 
you plan the people's doom. Feverishly you cut down forests of 
spruce and fir, hickory and ash for your planes, turn your labora- 
tories into vestibules for assassination, your chemists Into hired 
assassins. Science you prostitute in murder’s service. Massacre on 
a scale never before dreamt of you elevate to the dignity of virtue. 
Destruction you contemplate with a comprehensiveness staggering in 
its imbecility; destruction of teeming centers of population, of great 
hives of industry, of crops, and all vegetable life. The targets of 
your bombs will be the homes of the workers in shop and factory, 
in yards and fields. 

In God's name, who and what are you that do these things? Whence 
your right to rule? To govern? To administer? Does warning of 
a wrath to come not cross the threshold of your complacency? Deem 
you limitless the toleration of the peoples? O Peoples, alleged vic- 
tors but common victims in the Great War. The supreme peril of 
your age and destiny approaches swiftly with whirring wings of 
impending desolation. Rouse yourselves to its imminence ere the 
inexorable mechanism crush you in its fell embrace; ere the demons 
of fear and hate make you puppets to the will of panic-stricken, 


blundering governments, cursed with the heritage of their own in- 
justices and follies. Betrayed by your rulers—save yourselves! Be- 
trayed by your churehes—save yourselves! If you combine not to 
avert the catastrophe in preparation your doom is writ. Strugglers 
in freedom’s cause—shal! your life's labors perish with you? Helpers 
of the poor—will you surrender hopes of lifting them from the mire? 
Reformers of society—will you wait while madmen plan a wilder- 
ness? Workers for a cooperative commonwealth—will you watch it 
killed in birth? Lovers of the young—will you see the children im- 
molated afresh? Remember! They bade you arm for peace’s sake. 
You armed, and war came and scourged you. Remember! They 
bade you arm for safety's sake. You armed, and to-day are less 
secure from their criminal lunacy, Again they bid you fashion yet 
more devilish implements, while from the crucibles of their labo- 
ratories rise fumes of fetid gases to burn and suffocate; light gases 
which, merging with the air, will permeate all living things with dis- 
solution; heavy gases that shall sink below the surface level and seek 
you out amid earth's bowels; poisons distilled in test tubes, drop by 
drop, whose malignant powers transcend the art of Cesar Borgia, 
Your bodies, your, children, your houses, your cities, towns, and vil- 
lages, your countryside—these the targets. Fools! Will you minister 
to your own destruction? 


COMMISSION OF GOLD AND SILVER INQUIRY 


Mr. ODDIE. Mr. President, some days ago I entered a 
motion that the Committee to Audit and Control the Contin- 
gent Expenses of the Senate be discharged from the further 
consideration of Senate Resolution 323, which provides for the 
continuation during the Sixty-ninth Congress of the activities 
of the Senate commission condueting the gold and silver 
inquiry. The chairman of the committee, the Senator from 
New Hampshire [Mr. Keyes], informed me that it had not 
been possible for him to get the resolution through his com- 
mittee, so I accordingly have entered the motion. 

Some opposition has developed do the resolution 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President, do I understand the Sena- 
tor to say that he now makes the motion? 

Mr. ODDIE. I have not made the motion yet. I want to 
make a few remarks on the matter and make the motion after 
I have concluded the remarks, 

Mr. STERLING. I want to suggest to the Senator from 
Nevada that there is a pending motion undisposed of which 
I think should be decided before any other motion would be 
in order, 

Mr, CURTIS. Mr. President, in order to save time I may 
state that the Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor] objects to the 
consideration of the resolution at this time. He has asked 
that objection be made if unanimous consent for its consid- 
eration should be requested. In view of that fact I hope the 
Senator from Nevada will postpone his request until the 
Senator from Utah is in the Chamber. 

Mr. ODDIE. I understand. I know positively that the 
Senator from Utah is the Senator who has made strong ob- 
jection to the resolution and is its most bitter opponent. I 
want the Senator from Utah to state on the floor of the Senate 
what his objections are in order that I may meet those ob- 
jections. I am prepared to meet any objection, I am stand- 
ing here representing the mining industry of the United States. 
A very large majority of the mining industry and some of the 
ablest economists, business men, and bankers of the United 
States are in favor of a continuation of the work. However, 
I shall not delay the Senator from South Dakota in securing 
action on his motion, after which I shall ask recognition so 
that I may continue my explanation. 


PENSIONS AND INCREASE OF PENSIONS 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is upon agree- 
ing to the motion of the Senator from South Dakota [Mr. 
STERLING] to proceed to the consideration of House bill 6645. 

Mr. BURSUM. Mr. President, there are pending on the 
calendar and have been for some time two omnibus pension 
bills, granting relief to widows in distress, widows who are 
suffering from sickness and from a shortage of funds and in- 
ability to care for themselves. The bills do not involve large 
appropriations. In each case they are private pension bills in- 
corporated within one bill, approved by the Pension Commit- 
tees of the House and Senate, and have been passed by the 
House. There are a few amendments which represent other 
private pension bills. 

The whole proposition of both bilis will not involve $100,000. 
Most of the people involved are aged, sick, and in distress. It 
seems to me that while we are making appropriations by the 
millions and millions of dollars for other things, we ought not 
to forget those who are in distress, those who are in need, and 
those who are entitled to the consideration of the country. 
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I ask unanimous consent to take up the omnibus pension 
bills. It seems to me it will not take much of the time of the 
Senate, and unless they are considered and passed now there 
will hardly be any chance for them to become a law. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. How many bills does the 
Senator from New Mexico include in his request? 

Mr. BURSUM. There are two bills. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. What are the numbers? 

Mr. BURSUM. One is House bill 11354 and the other is 
House bill 11749. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Are they both House bills? 

Mr. BURSUM. Yes. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair understands the 
request to include the bill (H. R. 11354) granting pensions and 
increase of pensions to certain soldiers and sailors of the Ciyil 
War and certain widows and dependent children of soldiers 
and sailors of said war, and of the bill (H. R. 11749) granting 
pensions and increase of pensions to certain soldiers and sailors 
of the Regular Army and Navy, and certain soldiers and 
sailors of wars other than the Civil War, and to widows of 
said soldiers and sailors. Is there objection? 

Mr. KING. I object. 

Mr. CURTIS. I hope the Senator will not object, 

Mr. KING. The Senator has objected. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Objection is made to the 
request of the Senator from New Mexico. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Representatives by Mr. Halti- 
gan, one of its clerks, anngunced that the House had passed 
a bill and joint resolution of the following titles, in which it 
requested the concurrence of the Senate: 

II. R. 11633. An act to authorize an appropriation to provide 
additional hospital and out-patient dispensary facilities for 
persons entitled to hospitalization under the World War vet- 
erans’ act, 1924; and 

II. J. Res. 382. Joint resolution empowering the Speaker of 
the House of Representatives to appoint a Member elect of the 
Sixty-ninth Congress as a member of the commission in con- 
trol of the House Office Building. 


PARTICIPATION OF LEGISLATIVE BODIES IN 
RELATIONS 


Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts submitted the following reso- 
lution (S. Res. 353), which was referred to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations: 


Resolved, That the President be, and he is hereby, respectfully re- 
quested to ascertain through official channels the precise constitutional 
and legislative basis upon which rests, in each of the countries with 
which the United States maintains diplomatic relations, the control 
by the respective national legislative body, in whole or in part, of 
the conduct of the international relations of that country, and to fur- 
nish to the Senate at the opening of the first regular session of the 
Sixty-ninth Congress a report containing the full texts of all such con- 
stitutional and legislative provisions, both in the original languages 
and in English when the original happens to be any of the European 
languages, and in authorized English translation when the original is 
an Asiatic language, together with suitable bibliographical references. 


HOUSE BILL REFERRED 


The bill (H. R. 11633) to authorize an appropriation to pro- 
vide additional hospital and out-patient dispensary. facilities 
for persons entitled to hospitalization under the World War 
veterans’ act, 1924, was read twice by its title and referred to 
the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds, 

PRESIDENTIAL APPROVALS 


A message from the President of the United States, by Mr. 
Latta, one of his secretaries, announced that the President had 
approved and signed the following acts and joint resolutions: 

On February 28, 1925: 

8. 2714. An act for the relief of John F. Malley; 

S. 2774. An act for the relief of G. Ferlita ; 

8. 2793. An act for the relief of the estate of Anne C. 
Shymer ; 

S. 2992. An act for the relief of the Berwind-White Coal 
Mining Co.; 

8. 3379. An act providing for the sale and disposal of public 
lands within the area heretofore surveyed as Boulder Lake in 
the State of Wisconsin ; 

S. 3760. An act to amend in certain particulars the national 
defense act of June 3, 1916, as amended, and for other purposes ; 

8S. J. Res. 125. Joint resolution granting permission to Fred 
F. Rogers, commander, United States Navy, to accept certain 
decorations bestowed upon him by the Venezuelan Govern- 
ment; 


INTERNATIONAL 


S. J. Res. 163. Joint resolution to accept donations of furni- 
ture and furnishings for use in the White House; and 

S. J. Res. 177. Joint resolution to amend section 2 of the pub- 
lie resolution entitled“ Joint resolution to authorize the opera- 
tion of Government-owned radio stations for the use of the 
general public, and for other purposes,” approyed April 14, 
1922. 

On March 2, 1925: 

S. 2399. An act to provide and adjust penalties for violation 
of the nayigation laws, and for other purposes ; 

S. 2503. An act for the relief of W. II. King; and 

S. 4230. An act to authorize the Secretary of the Treasury 
to prepare a medal with appropriate emblems and inscriptions 
commemorative of the Norse-American centennial, 


ROBERT W. CAMBWELL 


Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. From the Committee on 
Military Affairs I report back favorably without amendment 
the bill (H. R. 8672) for the relief of Robert W. Caldwell, 
and I submit a report (No. 1256) thereon. I ask for the im- 
mediate consideration of the bill, and call it to the attention of 
the Senator from Ohio [Mr. Wits]. j 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
request of the Senator from Massachusetts? 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President, I object. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore, The Senator from South 
Dakota objects. i 

MARTHA JANOWITZ 


Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Missouri vield to the Senator from New York? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Yes. 

Mr. COPELAND, I ask unanimous consent for the immedi- 
ate consideration of the bill (II. R. 9131) for the relief of 
Martha Janowitz. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, I rise to a point of order, 
It is impossible to hear the proceedings of the Senate. Sena- 
tors who desire to carry on conversation should retire from 
the Chamber, They should be directed by the Chair to do so. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Senators will take their 
seats and order must be restored, l 

Mr. ROBINSON. I suggest that the Sergeant at Arms 
should be directed to restore order in the Chamber and to 
preserve it. : 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from New York 
presents a request for unanimous consent. 

Mr. COPELAND. The bill for which I ask consideration 
involves only $150. It is a death benefit. The soldier had 
designated his uncle as the beneficiary, but the uncle refuses 
to take the money, and it is proposed that the mother, who 
is an invalid shall have the benefit of this death claim of 8150. 
Mr. STERLING. I shall have to object to the unanimous 
consent request. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Objection is made, 


AMENDMENT OF PROHIBITION ACT 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is upon agrec- 
ing to the motion of the Senator from South Dakota [Mr. 
SrerLING] that the Senate proceed to the consideration of 
House bill 6645, to amend the national prohibition act, to 
provide for a bureau of prohibition in the Treasury Depart- 
ment, and to define its powers and duties. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Mr. President, I insist that if the 
President of the Senate will reflect, there is no motion pend- 
ing. 

Mr. President, I understand the position of the Chair to be, 
the Senator from South Dakota having made a motion to take 
up what is commonly known as the Cramton bill, that that mo- 
tion is still pending and is now ready before the Senate for con- 
sideration. I make the point of order that there is no motion 
pending, and I desire to state my reasons for that contention. 

Mr. RANSDELL. Mr. President, will the Senator from 
Missouri yield to me for a moment? I understand the Sen- 
ator 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Let me state the grounds for the 
point of order, and then I will yield to the Senator from 
Louisiana. 

On the calendar day of Saturday last the Senator from South 
Dakota made a motion to proceed with the consideration of 
the bill to which I have referred. Thereupon, the Senator 
from Ohio [Mr. WIIIIS] propounded this inquiry: 

The Senator from South Dakota having made his motion, and the 
Senate having agreed to recess when it finishes its business for the 
day, I ask the Chair if the Senator's motion will not be pending 
when the Senate meets on Monday, 
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The President pro tempore replied: 


The Chair is of the opinion that it will be pending in the event 
a recess is taken before it shall be disposed of, 


While the Chair did not expressly say so, the situation pre- 
sented apparently was that we were then upon the point of 
adjourning; and I agree that if the motion had been made 
and we had then adjourned, the motion would have been left 
pending; but, Mr. President, after this colloquy a large amount 
of business was transacted by the Senate; other matters 
were taken up and considered. The Senator from Idaho 
[Mr. Boran] moved that the Senate proceed to the consid- 
eration of executive business. The motion was agreed to, 
and the Senate proceeded to that business, After that the 
Senate resumed legislative session, The Senator from South 
Dakota [Mr. Stertrxa] asked unanimous consent for the 
present consideration of Senate bill 4232. That bill was taken 
up and considered, and was read the third time, and passed. 

That is enough to illustrate my point, but a large amount of 
other business was also transacted. So the situation presented 
is that a motion was made and not acted upon, a large amount 
of other business was proceeded with, the passage of bills was 
accomplished, and yet now it is said that a motion once made 
and not acted upon is to survive and continue pending, although 
other business has been transacted. 

Plainly, Mr. President, the practice can not be indulged in 
in the Senate that a motion can be made, and although no 
action is taken on it and other business is transacted, bills 
passed, laws enacted, that motion at some subsequent time 
remains alive and pending when other business is also pend- 
ing and ts being transacted. Under such a practice as that 
I could have made a motion last week and failed to secure 
action on it; but despite the fact that the business of the 
Senate had gone on and the motion in the meantime had 
been forgotten I could then suddenly insist upon a precedence 
for that motion on the ground that it had been pending all the 
time. There can not be two motions pending before the Senate 
at the same time. There is only one motion that can be pend- 
ing, and when the Senate took up other motions this motion 
necessarily lapsed. 

So I say there is no motion pending before the Senate and 
that the business of the Senate can proceed as though this 
motion, which was merely abortive and was expunged by the 
subsequent action of the Senate, had never been made. 

Mr. WILLIS and Mr. STERLING addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair is ready to rule 
on the question. There was no business transacted after the 
Senator from South Dakota made his motion except by unani- 
mous consent, and, in the opinion of the Chair, that does not 
displace the motion of the Senator from South Dakota. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Mr. President, the Chair having 
ruled, I have really no recourse left except to appeal from the 
decision of the Chair to the Senate, and on that I desire to be 
heard. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me 
for a moment? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I yield. 

Mr. PEPPER. The ruling of the Chair, as I understood it, 
Mr. President, was based on the supposition that the Senate 
was proceeding by unanimous consent respecting the business 
that was transacted subsequent to the motion made by the 
Senator from South Dakota. Unless I am much mistaken, Mr. 
President, the Recorp shows that the business in question was 
transacted upon motion agreed to by the Senate and not by 
unanimous consent. I thought possibly that might make a dif- 
ference in the opinion of the Chair. f 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. What business was trans- 
acted afterwards except by unanimous consent? 

Mr. PEPPER. There was a motion made by the Senator 
from Idaho that the Senate proceed to the consideration of 
executiye business. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. That is not business within 
the meaning of parliamentary law on the subject. If the Sen- 
ate proceeds to the consideration of executive business, that 
does not displace the pending motion. 

Mr. PEPPER. I thank the Chair for the information. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 

Ties A PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator will state the 
quiry. 

Mr. KING. I should like to know where the distinguished 
Presiding Officer finds anthority for the statement that execu- 
tive business dealing with treaties, foreign relations, matters of 
the greatest consequence to our country and our relations with 
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foreign countries, is not business within the contemplation of 
the rules or the Constitution. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair is simply fol- 
lowing a practice that has been in force ever since the Chair 
entered the Senate some 16 or 17 years ago. The Chair thinks 
that every Member of the Senate will verify the suggestion the 
Chair has just made. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Mr, President, I am a little curious 
to know where the rule comes from that the taking up of a 
matter by unanimous consent presents a different situation 
than the taking up of a matter by motion. 

What is unanimous consent? It is, in substance and effect, 
an affirmative yote by the Senate. It is merely a short way 
of arriving at an affirmative action. The question is put: “Is 
there objection?” Instead of taking the formal affirmative 
vote, a negative vote is called for; and a negative vote having 
been cast, it defeats the proposition; but no negative yote 
having been cast, the Senate has unanimously voted for the 
particular proposition under consideration. That is the way 
the question presents itself to my mind, at least. 

But, Mr. President, I go further than that. I say that when 
a Senator rises in his place and asks unanimous consent, and 
that proposition is entertained, that is in itself the transaction 
of business. 

Mr. STERLING. Mr, President, will the Senator allow an 
interruption? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Yes; certainly. 

Mr. STERLING. I merely wish to ask whether it is under- 
stood that the appeal of the Senator from Missouri from the 
decision of the Chair is now pending. Did the Senator actually 
appeal from the decision of the-Chair? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Yes; I understand that the appeal 
is pending. 

Mr. STERLING. That is what I wanted to know. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. The Senate had this question pre- 
sented to it: “ Will it consider a bill?” What was that bill? 


Be it enacted, etc., That the provisions of section 409, Revised 
Statutes of the United States, shall extend in all cases now pending 
or which may hereafter arise to balances due to the United States 
through accountability for public moneys under any provision of law 
in relation to the officers, employees, operations, or business of the 
Postal Service. 


- Unanimous consent was asked for the consideration of that 
bill. Let me waive the point I have just made and say that 
the granting of unanimous consent to consider a bill is not 
itself business; but what does the Chair say about the enact- 
ment of a statute which required a formal vote and a formal 
record in the Senate of that yote? 

Admitting for the sake of argument that when the Chair said, 
Is there objection to present consideration?” the granting 
of that consent was not the transacting of business, the con- 
sent was that we should transact business, and we proceeded 
to enact a law; and when we proceeded to enact that law it 
was not a matter of unanimous consent at all. The “ayes” 
had to be called for, the “noes” had to be ealled for, and a 
solemn record had to be made of the action of the Senate, so 
that its yote should foreyer appear in the records of the 
Congress. 

A Senator could have granted unanimous consent for the 
consideration of a matter if the unanimous consent had con- 
tained a provision that the motion should not be displaced, 
because that would have carried the motion on by unanimous 
consent. That was not done, however; and while I do not 
cure to discuss the matter at great length with reference to 
this point, it will never do to establish the rule in the Senate 
that a Senator can make a motion and then himself ask unani- 
mous consent to proceed with another bill, and other Senators 
ask unanimous consent to proceed with other bills, and then 
have the solemn action of the Senate upon these bills, and say 
that that does not constitute the transaction of business. 

It might be that the question would arise on the right of a 
Senator to eall for a quorum, and it might be claimed that 
he had no right to call for a quorum, because no business had 
been transacted in the meantime; and when he replied, “ You 
have passed a dozen bills here under unanimous consent.“ the 
answer would be, “ But the Senate has ruled that that is not 
the transaction of business.” 

I repeat, there can not be two measures before the Senate 
at the same time, each pending. So when the Senate, by unani- 
mous consent, took up other matters and considered other mat- 
ters, they absolutely displaced this motion. As to the sound- 
ness of that doctrine I have not the slightest doubt. 
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I do not want to take up the time of the Senate, because 
there are several Senators here with bills that they hope to 
have considered: 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator a 
question? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Missouri yield to the Senator from Arkansas? 

Mr. RBED of Missouri. Certainly. 

Mr. CARAWAY. The matter I want to call to the Senator's 
attention is that a parliamentary inquiry was propounded to 
the Chair, and the Chair answered that this motion would be 
pending. Would not that be equivalent to a consent that other 
matters might be taken up and disposed of and leave this mo- 
un pending? Because the query was propounded by the Sen- 
tor from Ohio [Mr. WIIIs] as to whether that would affect 
the status of the motion of the Senator from South Dakota, 
and the Chair assured him that it would not. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. If the Senator's question presented 
the facts as I understand them, I would answer him that I 
would not raise the question; but, if the Senator will pardon 
me, the facts were that we were apparently at the moment of 
adjournment, and with the situation in thet shape and with a 
pretty general understanding that we would immediately ad- 
journ the query was propounded. If we had then adjourned, 
I would raise no question, but we did not adjourn then. 

Mr. CARAWAY. The Senator from South Dakota, with that 
assurance from the Chair and with that understanding from 
the Senate, then desisted in pressing his motion and permitted 
other matters to be transacted, with the assurance that to-day 
his motion would still be pending. Does not that raise the pre- 
sumption, at least, that we assented to the carrying over of his 
motion and that it should be pending to-day? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I gave my tacit consent by not pro- 
testing against the ruling, because I understood the ruling to 
be ‘that we were then to adjourn; and the Senator will find in 
the Recorp this language; 

The Chair is of the opinion that it will be pending in the event a 
recess is taken before it shall be disposed of. 


The situation was that the motion was made, and then some 
Senator proposed ‘to adjourn. At least that was the general 
understanding. There is nothing in the Record to show it. 

Mr. CARAWAY. A recess was had before the motion was 
disposed of. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Yes; that is true, but in the mean- 
time we went on and had two sessions of the Senate. I think 
that if the Senator had wauted to preserve his rights, he 
should have protested against these other matters coming up, 
or should have insisted that the unanimous-consent. agreement 
should embrace his motion. However, I want to say that if 
any Senator here says that he thinks my making this point 
would be a violation in any way of an implied understanding, 
I will not insist on it. I will go that far. 

Mr, CARAWAY. I do not want to take any advantage of 
the Senator’s view, but that was my distinct understanding— 
that whatever transpired on Saturday afiernoon and Satur- 
day evening, it did not displace the motion of the Senator from 
South Dakota, and his motion was to be considered as pending 
when the Senate reconvened on Monday. That is the way I 
understood the matter. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Mr. President, I desire to make a 
further point of order, It has been suggested to me that at 
the time this motion was made by the Senator from South 
Dakota we were proceeding under a unanimous-consent agree- 
ment to take up unobjected bills under Rule VIII, and there- 
fore the motion itself was out of order at that time. Is not 
that a correct statement of the situation? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair does not so 
understand the record. A 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President, I think there is no such 
record. There was no unanimous-consent agreement on 
Saturday to take up unobjected bills on the calendar. 

Mr. BAYARD. Mr, President, I disagree with the Senator 
from South Dakota. 

Mr. WILLIS obtained the floor. 

Mr. BAYARD. Mr. President, will the Senator yield for 
just a moment? 

Mr. WILLIS. I yield briefiy, for a question. 

Mr. BAYARD. I think the Senator from South Dakota is 
mistaken as to the facts, and that it will be shown upon the 
Recorp that we were proceeding with the consideration of 
unobjected bills on the calendar, and we did that under a 
umnanimous-consent agreement. I think the point just made 
by the Senator from Missouri is a sound one, for that reason. 
That agreement being carried out, and the consideration of 


unobjected bills being carried on, no other business could come 
up except by unanimous consent. The Recorp discloses that. 

I thank the Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President, the Senator from Delaware 
is laboring under a misunderstanding of the facts in this mat- 
ter. It is my recollection that the Senate was not then pro- 
ceeding under any such unanimous-consent agreement. 

The Recory does not show that there was any such agree- 
ment, and consequently that point must fail and fall utterly, 

What are the facts touching this matter? Earlier in the 
day on Saturday the Senator from Kansas [Mr. Curtis] rose 
in his place and said: 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent that when the Senate con- 
cludes its business to-night it take a recess until 11 o’clock on Mon- 
day morning. 


That is on page 5003 of the Recorp, Then the President pro 
tempore stated: 


The request of the Senator from Kansas is that when the Senate 
concludes its business for to-day it shall take a recess until 11 o'clock 
Monday morning. Is there objection? The Chair hears none, and it 
is so ordered. 


So that order had already been entered. Subsequently, as 
shown on page 5010 of the Ryconn, the Senator from South 
Dakota made his motion, and at that time there had been no 
unanimous consent to consider only unobjected bills. That 
is an error on the part of the Senator from Delaware. We 
were transacting general business. When the Senator from 
South Dakota made his motion there was some general discus- 
sion, and there were some inquiries, and finally I submitted a 
parliamentary inguiry to the Chair, the inquiry which has al- 
ready been read by the Senator from Missouri. That inquiry 
was as follows: 


The Senator from South Dakota having made his motion, and the 
Senate having agreed to recess when it finishes its business for the day, 
T ask the Chair if the Senator’s motion will not be pending when the 
Senate meets on Monday? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair is of the opinion that it will 
be pending in the event a recess is taken before it shall be dis- 
posed of. 


I submit that the decision of the Chair just made, and from 
which an appeal has been taken, is absolutely correct and in 
accordance with the facts. No business was transacted in 
open session thereafter. Senators will recall that the very 
bills to Which reference is made on page 5010, and about which 
the Senator from Pennsylvania inquired, were brought up in 
executive session and were considered by unanimous consent, 
There was no further open session of the Senate, and I submit 
that it was the understanding of every Senator that this was 
the motion which would be pending when the Senate met 
upon Monday. The mere fact that we had an executive ses- 
sion and transacted certain business in that executive ses- 
sion, it seems to me, has no bearing whatsoever upon the 
understanding. 

So it is perfectly clear that when the Senate recessed it re- 
eessed upon the understanding that this motion was to be 


pending when the Senate met on Monday morning. The Chair 


has so held, and I submit that the ruling of the Chair is abso- 
lutely correct. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Mr. President, my only reason for 
insisting upon my point is that I think if the ruling stands it 
will be a precedent that will rise to tronble us in the future. 
I am not concerned particularly about whether the Senator's 
motion shall come up now if he can get the floor to offer it. 
If there were some way I could withdraw my appeal and the 
decision, which I think will be troublesome in the future, with 
all respect in the world to the distinguished occupant of the 
chair, who is nearly always right, I would ask that that be 
done. If the entire matter can be expunged from the RECORD, 
I am ready to proceed, particularly since Senators claim that 
they think there was an implied understanding. I never broke 
an implied understanding in my life consciously. I did not 
have the understanding myself, but if others say they had it, 
that is controlling with me. I ask unanimous consent that the 
ruling upon the point of order, as well as the appeal, shall be 
expunged from the RECORD. 

Mr. WILLIS. I object. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Then we will fight it out. 

Mr. WILLIS. We might as well have a vote. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is, Shall the 
decision of the Chair stand as the judgment of the Senate? 

Mr. REDD of Missouri, Mr. President, I suggest the absence 
of a quorum, 
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The PRESIDENT pro tempore, The Secretary will call the 
roll. 


The legislative clerk called the roll, 
Senators answered to their names: 


and the following 


Ashurst Edge King Shipstead 
Ball Edwards Ladd 4 Shortridge i 
Bayard Fernald McKellar ~i Simmons 
Bingham Ferris cN ay Smith 

orah Frazier Mayfield Smoot 
Brookhart rge Means Spencer 
Broussard Gerry Metcalf Stanfield 
Bruce Glass Neely Stephens 
Bursum Gooding Norbeck Sterling 
Butler Greene Norris Swanson 
Cameron Hale Oddie Trammell 
Capper Harreld Overman Underwood 
Caraway Harris Owen Walsh, Mass. 
Copeland Harrison Lepper Walsh. Mont. 
Couzens Heflin Phipps Warren 
Cummins Howell Pittman Weller 
Curtis Johnson, Calif. Ralston Wheeler 
Dale Johnson, Minn. Ransdell Willis 
Deneen Jones, Wash. Reed, Mo, 
Dial Kendrick Robinson 
pill Keyes Sheppard 


Mr, CAMERON. I desire to announce that the Senator from 
Indiana [Mr. Warson], the Senator from New York [Mr. 
WADSWORTH], the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Ernst], the 
Senator from Illinois [Mr. McKINLEY], and the Senator from 
New Hampshire [Mr. Moses] are detained from the Senate in 
attendance on a committee meeting. 

Mr. CURTIS. I desire to announce the absence of the Sena- 
tor from Florida [Mr. FLETCHER] on official business. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Eighty-one Senators have 
answered to the roll call. There is a quorum present. 

Mr. REED of Missouri obtained the floor. 

Mr. EDWARDS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Mis- 
souri yield to the Senator from New Jersey? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I do. 

Mr. EDWARDS. Mr. President, since the Cramton bill 
passed the House, June 5, 1924—— 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I ask for order. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senate will be in order. 
The Senator from New Jersey will suspend until Senators cease 
conversation, 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, I ask that the 
Sergeant at Arms be called into the Chamber and that he 
remain here until 12 o’clock Wednesday to assist in preserving 
order, so that we can transact business. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Sergeant at Arms will 
be sent for, There is an assistant to the Sergeant at Arms in 
the Chamber now, and 8 is a very able man. The Senator 
from New Jersey will p 

Mr. EDWARDS a a ths Senate. After having spoken 
for some time, 


DEFICIENCY APPROPRIATIONS 


Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, will the Senator from New 
Jersey yield to me to present a conference report? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. McNary in the chair), 
Does the Senator from New Jersey yield to the Senator from 
Wyoming? 

Mr. EDWARDS. I yield for that purpose. 

Mr. WARREN. I send to the desk the conference report on 
House bill 12392, the deficiency appropriation bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The report will be read. 

The report was read, as follows: 


* 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
12392) making appropriations to supply deficiencies in cer- 
tain appropriations for the fiscal year ending June. 30, 1925, 
and prior fiscal years, to provide supplemental appropriations 
for the fiscal years ending June 30, 1925, and June 30, 1926, 
and for other purposes, having met, after full and free con- 
ference have agreed to recommend and do recommend to their 
respective Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its amendments numbered 11, 
12, 18, 30, 32, 35, 38, 40, 42, 48, 44, 51, 52, 54, and 55. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ments of the Senate numbered 1, 2, 3, 4, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 13, 14, 
15, 16, 17, 22, 24, 25, 26, 28, 31, 33, 34, 46, 47, 49, 50, 53, 56, 58, 
59, 60, 61, 62, 63, 64, 65, 66, 67, 68, and 69, and agree to the 
same, 

Amendment numbered 5: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 5, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
the-matter inserted by said amendment insert the following: 
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“For payment, in monthly installments, for services rendered 


the Senate, fiscal year 1925, as follows: Agnes E. Locke, 
$630.50; and Joseph E. Johnson, $494; in all, $1,124.50.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 19: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 19, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lines 
9 and 10 of the matter inserted by said amendment strike out 
the words “ fiscal year 1925, to remain available until expended, 
$10,000,” and insert in lieu thereof the following: “ $10,000, to 
remain available during the life of the commission,” and trans- 
pose the amended matter to follow after line 2, on page 7 ef 
the bill; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 21: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 21, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In line 9 
of the matter inserted by said amendment, after the word 
“all,” insert the following: “, fiscal years 1925 and 1926,” and 
transpose the amended matter to follow after line 2 on page 7 
of the bill; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 27: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 27, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter inserted by said amendment insert the following: 
“To carry out the provisions of the public act of the Sixty- 
eighth Congress entitled ‘An act to provide for the elimination 
of Lamond grade crossing, in the District of Columbia, and for 
the extension of Van Buren Street, fiscal years 1925 and 1926, 
859,000“; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 29: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 29, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In line 
1 of the matter inserted by said amendment, after the word 
“of,” insert the following: “ bathhouses and bathing facilities 
on the east side of the Tidal Basin and of”; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 41: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 41, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: Trans- 
pose the matter inserted by said amendment to follow line 6 on 
page 32 of the bill, and in lieu of the sum named in said amend- 
ment insert $275,000”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 48: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 48, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the sum named in said amendment insert “ $100,000”; and 
the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 57: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 57, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: On page 
68 of the bill in line 20 strike out the word “to” and insert 
in lieu thereof the following “and replacement of”; and the 
Senate agree to the same. 

The committee of conference have not agreed on amendments 
numbered 20, 23, 36, 37, 39, and 45, 

F. E. WARREN, 

CHAS. CURTIS, 

LEE S. OVERMAN, 

Managers on the part of the Senate. 

Martin B. MADDEN, 

D. R. ANTHONY, Jr., 

JosepH W. BYENS, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, does the Senator desire 
to ask for the present consideration of the report? 

Mr. WARREN. I move the adoption of the report. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

ae PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will call the 
roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, 


and the following 
Senators answered to their names: 


Ashurst Dale Hale Mayfield 
Ball Deneen Harreld Means 
Bayard Dial Harris Moses 
Bingham Dill Harrison Neely 

h Edge Heflin Norbeck 
Brookhart Edwards Howell Norris 
Broussard Ernst Johnson, Minn, Oddie 
Bruce Fernald Jones, N. Mex. Overman 
Bursum Ferris Jones, Wash. wen 
Butler ess Kendrick Pepper 
Cameron Fletcher eyes Phipps 
Capper ler King Pittman 
Caraway George Ladd Ralston 
Copeland Gerry McKellar Ransdell 
Couzens Glass Mekinley Reed, Mo. 
Curtis Gooding McNary Reed, Pa 
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Sheopard Spencer Underwood Weller 
Shipstead Stanfield Wadsworth Wheeler 
Shortridge Stephens Walsh, Mass. Winis 
Simmons terling Walsh, Mont. 

Smith Swanson Warren 

Smoot Tramnrell Watson 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Bighty-fve Senators having 
answered to their names, there is a quorum present. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, I recognize that the Senator 
from New Jersey has the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from New Jersey 
yields to the Senator from Wyoming for the purpose of pre- 
senting a conference report. x 

Mr. WARREN. I also recognize the unfinished busin 
before the Senate, but in order to conclude the business of the 
Sénate I shall have to ask consent that this report may be 
approved or otherwise disposed of. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is upon the 
adoption of the conference report submitted by the Senator 
from Wyoming. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, I thonght the first question 
was in regard to taking up the conference report. I have no 


disposition to be captious about it or to make any point about, 


it. The question of the adoption of the report being now put 
by the Chair, I wish to submit a few observations with regard 
to it. 


I have no objection to the consideration of the report, and, as 


I said, I do not went to delay matters at all, and I would 
not stand in the way of my good friend the chairman of the 
committee in pressing forward this conference report; but I 
want to take this position about it, and state my reasons 
for it: 

I think this report ought to go back to the conference com- 
mittee. I think the report ought to be rejected, and I am 
urging the Senate to reject it, for the reason, particularly, 
which L will state. There are other objections to the report 
which I might urge, but I will confine my observations to this 
particular amendment. 

The conferees have agreed that the amendment which I 
offered to the bill shall go out of the bill. The House con- 
ferees objected to it; the Senate conferees have receded, and 
if this report is adopted that amendment will go out of the bill. 

Mr. OWEN. Mr. President, what is the amendment? 

Mr. FLETCHER. That amendment was to this effect: 


That m carrying into effect the provisions of existing legislation 
authorizing the acquisition of land for sites or enlargements thereof, 
and the erection, enlargement, extension, and remodeling of public 
buildings in the several cities enumerated in Senate Document No. 28, 
Sixty-elghth Congress, first session, the Secretary of the Treasury is 
hereby authorized to disregard the uHmit of cost fixed by Congress for 
each project— 


That was to give the Treasury Department leeway to modify 
plans, simplify plans, and save all the money possible— 


and to enter into contracts for all or so many of the buildings hereto- 
fore authorized to be constructed, but not yet under contract, as may 
be possible within ‘the total additional sum of $7,900,000. 


The list of those buildings I can give to the Senate if they 
want to hear it, and the buildings in each State. Forty States 
are concerned in this amendment. As far as my own State is 
concerned, there is only one building that would be affected by 
it. A total appropriation of $85,000 is all that would go to the 
State of Florida under this amendment; but there are other 
States, like the State of New York, where something like 
$1,000,000 is involved, and other States where seven or eight 
hundred thousand dollars is appropriated to complete buildings 
which have heretofore been authorized and for which no con- 
tract has been possible, because the appropriation was not 
adequate. When the officials of the Government went to let the 
contract they found that the cost of material and labor had 
increased so that the buildings could not be constructed within 
the appropriation, and those buildings have been in the air ever 
since. Nothing has been done about them. There is need to 
supplement the original appropriations, most of them made 10 
years ago, in order that work may be begun upon those build- 
ings the construction of which has been authorized by Congress 
and the appropriation for which has been made, but found to 
be inadequate to complete the buildings. 

Mr. DIL. Mr. President, will not the Senator read the list? 

Mr. FLETOHER. One minute, please. I am doing this talk- 
ing, and I do not want to be interrupted. I beg the Senator's 
pardon for being a little brusque about it. 

Mr. DILL. I merely wanted the Senator to read the list, so 


that we might know what the buildings are. 
Mr. FLETCHER. If the Senate wants it, I will read the list. 
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Mr. EDWARDS. Mr. President, I yielded the floor for a 
specific purpose, not for a speech. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator object to the 
immediate consideration of the conference report? 

Mr. FLETCHER. No; I do not. I supposed that the ques- 
tion of the adoption or rejection of this report was the question 
now before the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICHR. The Chair hears no objection, 

Mr. FLETCHER. I understood that was the parliamentary 
situation; and of course the question of the adoption of the 
report is a debatable matter, 

Mr. EDWARDS. I know, but I am not yielding the floor. I 
only yielded for the purpose of presenting the report. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Of course, if that is the parliamentary 
situation, I am perfectly willing to wait until the Senator gets 
through his speech. I do not want to take the Senator off the 
floor, and I am not doing it; but if I had not taken the floor 
when I did this report would have been acted upon. There- 
fore it was necessary for me to make these observations, if 1 
am going to make them at all, before the report is disposed of. 

Mr. EDWARDS. I have no objection, Mr. President, but I 
do not want to lose the floor. I want to finish my speech. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator does not lose the 
floor by yielding for the purpose of considering a conference 
report. His rights will be preserved by the Chair. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I am very glad to have that question 
settled. I am not responsible for that situation. 

The Senator from Washington [Mr. DILL] suggests that I 
read the list of buildings that would be constructed, contracts 
for which would be let, and construction proceeded with if this 
amendment is adopted. If this amendment is not adopted those 
buildings can not be built, although appropriations have al- 
ready been made that were supposedly enough, but they have 
been found to be insufficient, 

The list is as follows: 


Alabama: Andalusia. 

Alaska: Juneau, 

Arizona: Globe. 

Arkansas: Marianna, Prescott, Russellville. 

California: Bakersfield, Red Bluff, San Luis Obispo, San Pedro. 

Colorado: Durango, 

Connecticut: Branford, Mystic, Putnam. 

Florida: Marianna. 

Georgia: Douglas, West Point. 

Idaho: Coeur d'Alene, Sand Point. 

Illinois ; Geneseo, Jerseyville, Metropolis, Mount Carmel, Paxton. 

Indiana: Bluffton, Clinton, North Vernon, Rochester. 

Iowa: Cherokee, Des Moines. 

Kentucky: Shelbyville. 

Louisiana; Thibodaux, 

Maine: Caribou, Fort Fairfield. 

Maryland: Salisbury. 

Massachusetts: Amherst, Leominster, Malden, Newburyport, South- 
bridge, Waltham. 

Michigan: Cheboygan, Hastings, Midland, Wyandotte. 

Minnesota: Fairmont, Montevideo. i 

Mississippi: Holly Springs, Water Valley, 

Missouri: Fayette, Harrisonville, Liberty. 

Nebraska: Central City. 

Nevuda: Fallon. 

New Jersey: Bayonne, East Orange, Millville, Montclair, Vineland, 
Woodbury. 

New York: Cohoes, Fort Plain, Long Island City, Saranac Lake, 
Syracuse, Yonkers, Walden, Waterloo. 

North Carolina: Thomasville, Wilson. 

North Dakota: Jamestown. 

Ohio: Akron, Fremont, Kenton, Sandusky, Washington Court House, 
Wilmington: 

Pennsylvania: Donora, Dubois, Franklin, Lewistown, McKees Rocks, 
Olyphant, Pittston, Sayre, State College, Tamaqua, Tarentum, Waynes- 
burg. 

South ‘Carolina: Lancaster. 

South Dakota: Chamberlain. 

Tennessee: Athens, Franklin, Memphis sub-postoffice, Tullahoma. 

Texas: Comanche, Gilmer, Mount Pleasant, Orange, Pittsburg. 

Utah: Vernal. 

Vermont: St. Johnsbury. 

Washington: Seattle. 

West Virginia: Hinton, Williamson. 

Wisconsin: Madison, Mineral Point, Tomah, 

Wyoming: Buffalo, Cody. 


In a few of the instances in this list—the names I have 
given show the towns at which the buildings are to be built— 
contracts have been modified and simplified and buildings have 
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been put up or are under construction, but I have taken all 
that into consideration in naming this amount. Those items 
have been deducted. The total amount estimated originally 
by the Treasury Department as being required to complete 
the buildings already authorized, was fifteen millions and 
something. After deducting all those that are under contract 
and all those where the plans were simplified and modified so 
that the buildings could be contracted for, there still remains 
a balance of $7,900,000 necessary to add to the fund which 
has already been appropriated and which has not gone back 
into the Treasury. We find that the total amount necessary 
to add to that fund is $7,900,000. 

Once an appropriation is made for public buildings, if it is 
not used, it does not go back into the Treasury. It remains 
there, and it is not necessary to reappropriate it year after 
year. There is something over $9,000,000 already appropriated 
toward this building program, and to supplement that $9,600,- 
000 there is needed $7,900,000 in order that the buildings 
which I have mentioned here may be constructed. 

The amendment which I originally offered provided also for 
the construction of buildings on sites which had already been 
acquired; but a point of order was made with reference to 
that provision in the amendment, and it was not inserted in 
the bill. This amendment now in the bill simply calls for this 
specific appropriation of $7,900,000 necessary to add to the 
fund already gppropriated in order that these buildings may 
go up. This has been the situation for something like 10 years. 

I submit that the Senate conferees ought not to have receded 
from their amendment, and ought not to have allowed the 
House of Representatives, because they did not get the general 
public buildings bill which was sent over here, calling for 
$150,000,000, etc., to say that because we did not report that 
bill they will not have any public buildings. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, will the Senator allow me 
to interrupt him? 

Mr. FLETCHER. Certainly. 

Mr. WARREN. The Senator has very well stated the case. 
The amount bas been trimmed. It has been through my office 
several days to get the proper angle of it as to size, because 
the Senator has advised us that he would offer it. He is right 
about that. 

I fear this, however: The conferees on the other side are 
very, very strong and set in their way about the matter, be- 
cause, as they say, they know from work they have already 
done that it is impossible to pass anything of that kind through 
the House, because the House wants more and proposes to have 
it as soon as the next Congress meets. One trouble that I 
fear they would have now if they should consider the matter 
again is that the House is not advised of the work that the 
Senator has done and that the Committee on Appropriations 
has done to trim this amount down to absolutely the lowest 
noteh that will cover all of those matters, as the Senator says. 
This is the very last thing that was settled in conference, and 
I thought that the other Senate conferees as well as myself 
had exhausted their efforts in the matter. Of course there can 
be only one thing or the other done with the bill in order to 
get it back here. So I may say that the Senator is right in 
his proposition as to what we ought to do, but it means that 
we ean not do it at this time. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I appreciate what the chairman has said 
as to that situation, but it occurs to me that rather than do 
this wrong thing and bring about this uneconomical way of 
using these funds we ought to send the bill back to conference 
and allow the House time to get acquainted with the facts 
and understand the subject. They have not very much time, 
but it would not take more than an hour or two of study for 
them to know just what this means. It does not mean an 
appropriation of $15,000,000 at all. It does not mean that this 
is an appropriation of money for buildings which have already 
been contracted for or anything of that sort. All that has. 
Deen taken out of the amount originally estimated and the sum 
has been reduced to the minimum of $7,900,000 necessary to 
go on with these buildings where no contracts at all have been 
let and can not be let because the appropriation already made 
is not sufficient to enable the Goyernment to let the contracts 
and go on with the buildings. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Mr. President—— 

Mr. FLETCHER. I yield to the Senator from California. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Mr. President, I favored the amend- 
ment which was offered by the Senator from Florida. I regret 
exceedingly that the Senate conferees have felt it necessary to 
yield, and not insist upon retaining that amendment in this bill. 

I very heartily concur in what has been said by the Senator 
from Florida. It is deplorable. it is to be more than regretted, 
if the buildings for which appropriations have been made, 


which appropriations have been found to be insufficient, shall 
not be constructed at an early date. I speak immediately for 
cities in my own State, but I have no doubt that like conditions 
prevail in all the States mentioned in this amendment. 

I do not wish to delay the matter further than to add that, 
from some experience, I never cease to battle until a fight is 
irrevocably lost or won. Therefore thero is still time, it seems 
to me, for the Senate, acting through its able conferees, again 
to insist upon retaining this amendment in this bill. 

Without more words, but with deference, I suggest that an- 
other attempt be made to convince the lonse conferees of the 
wisdom of retaining this item in this Lill. I do not wish to 
force my view upon our conferees or unon others, but while 
there is time to make another effort I th ink that effort should 
be made, and with respect for the other branch of the Congress 
I think they should yield in a matter of sweh manifest necessity. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, this does not call for any 
new project or any new building. The amendment does not 
provide for the selecting of any new site or anything of that 
sort. It simply provides for the putting up of buildings which 
were authorized 10 years ago and partia!!y appropriated for. 
That is all there is to it. There are four such places in the 
State of California. Those people have been waiting long 
enough, it seems to me. 

We can not at this session of Congress hope to get through a 
general public buildings bill. There has been no general public 
buildings bill since 1913. The last bill of that sort enacted by 
Congress was signed by President Taft on March 4, 1913. We 
ean not have one now, but we can at least supply the necessary 
funds to complete the buildings which have been heretofore 
authorized, and for which these yarious communities in 40 
States have been waiting all these years. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Mr. President, might not the Senate 
conferees eall to the attention of the House conferees the fact 
that this amendment would not in any wise interfere with any 
financial program, that it would in no sense embarrass the 
Treasury? Might it not be well for them to point out what 
the Senator from Florida has just stated, namely, that the 
amendment does not call for the full appropriation of $15,- 
000,000, but for the amount the Senator has stated, $7,900,000? 

Mr. FLETCHER. The amount has been reduced by the 
Treasury Department so as to provide enough to complete 
buildings for which partial appropriations have been made 
but which appropriations have been found to be inadequate to 
go on with the buildings. That situation will continue in- 
definitely. Congress has authorized the construction of a 
building, we will say, at Red Bluff, Calif. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. A very much needed building. 

Mr. FLETCHER. And let us say that Congress appropriated 
$50,000 for that building. When the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury went to let the contract he could not get a bid of less 
than $100,000 for the construction of the building. So the 
$50,000 has remained in that fund; it has not gone back into 
the General Treasury. No building has been constructed; no 
contract has been let, because nobody will take the contract 
for $50,000. This bill would supply the other $50,000 in order 
that the building might go up. 

That illustrates the whole proposition from beginning to 
end. That is all it means, This amendment would not mean 
any general public-building program at all. It would simply 
mean that we would do what in good faith we have promised 
to do, and what we have attempted to do, but something which 
we find can not be accomplished because of a lack of addi- 
tional funds. This bill provides for those additional funds. 

I remind the conferees that we have until March 4. This is 
a very important bill, I realize; but I believe that after fur- 
ther conference the House conferees will better understand 
the subject and will realize the importance of agreeing to this 
amendment, will see the justice and the wisdom of it from an 
economical standpoint and from the standpoint of public in- 
terest, : 

For the reasons I have stated I ask that the conference re- 
port be disagreed to and that the bill be sent back for further 
conference. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, just a word before the vote 
is taken. I hope very much that this bill will be sent back to 
conference. We have ample time to have the matter the 
Senator from Florida has brought to the attention of the Sen- 
ate considered by the conferees again. It will not endanger 
the bill in any way. 

Manifestly this amendment should be agreed to. Years and 
years ago we passed laws providing for these several buildings. 
There are 40 States in which these completions are to be made. 
Almost every Senator here is interested in carrying out in 
good faith that which the Government has already by law. 
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declared it was going to do. It means no new building pro- 
gram; it merely means finishing a program that has already 
been undertaken but for which the money has not been fur- 
nished. We should furnish the money in justice to these 
projects which have already been started. I hope very much 
that this conference report will be sent back and the con- 
ferees instructed to keep the amendment in the bill. 

While I am on my feet, I want to call attention to another 
amendment which ought to be left in the bill. That is the 
amendment offered by the Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor], 
providing for an internal-revenue building. Such a structure 
is badly needed. If there are any records in this city which 
are important, they are the records of the Internal Revenue 
Department. Housed as they are now, those records are in 
jeopardy. They are in a number of temporary buildings of the 
Government, which might be destroyed by fire at almost any 
time. A building to contain records which involve the col- 
lection of revenne for the Government ought to be built, and 
should be begun at once. There seems to be no reasonable 
excuse whatsoever why the amendment providing for that 
building in this city was left out of the bill. I hope the con- 
ferees will take the bill back to conference and agree that 
not only the amendment proposed by the Senator from Florida 
IMr. FLETCHER] be incorporated in the bill, but that the 
amendment proposed by the Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor] 
providing for an internal-revenue building, to be begun at 
once, be put into the bill. f 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I want to say just a word. I 
do not believe there are five Senators or five Representatives 
who are opposed to an appropriation for the construction of 
an internal-revenue building in the District of Columbia. If 
there eyer was a proposition before Congress that was almost 
unanimous, it is this. 

A Mr. DIAL. Mr. President, we can not hear the Senator over 
ere. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. There must be order in the 
Senate. 

Mr. SMOOT. I have no doubt but that the chairman of 
the Committee on Appropriations did his best to have these 
amendments kept in, but I desire to say that the destruction 
of any of these buildings which contain the internal-revenue 
records would mean a frightful loss to the Government of the 
United States. A wrong is done in not including this pro- 
vision in the bill, in order that the Government may imme- 
diately begin the construction of such a building. I repeat, 
I do not believe there is a Senator opposed to it, and I know 
of only one or two who are opposed to it in the House, 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. SMOOT. I yield. 

Mr. McKELLAR. The Senator will recall that the two 
amendments we have been discussing were added to the bill 
practically without a single objection; there was an objection 
to a part of one of the amendments, but it was arranged in 
such fashion that it went into the bill unanimously, 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes, 

Mr. McKELLAR. I want to call the Senator's attention 
to another fact. The Senator says the building of this internal- 
revenue building is important for the protection of the Gov- 
ernment. That is true; but it is more important for the pro- 
tection of the people. The people have their papers there, 
many of them haying reference to refunds of taxes and for 
settlements of their taxes. The people of the country are in- 
terested in this matter in the same way the Government is 
interested in it. 

Mr. SMOOT. It inyolves records representing billions and 
Dillions of dollars. Those records are stored in places which 
no ordinary business man would every allow to be used as a 
depository for even ordinary business papers. I am not going 
to say anything more about this at this time. I am sorry our 
conferees had to yield. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, may I ask the 
Senator a question? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. What reason is giyen, if the 
Senator can tell me, why that provision should not be included 
in the bill? 

Mr. SMOOT. I am not one of the conferees on this par- 
ticular bill. If the Senator from Wyoming has no objection, 
I think I can tell the Senator from Washington the reason. 

Mr. WARREN. The Senator from Utah has the floor, and 
can tell the Senate the reason, if he knows any reason other 
than what I have stated. I simply know that we, as con- 
ferees, had to drop it or come to no agreement. 

Mr. SMOOT. As I understand, the reason is this, that the 
conferees on the part of the House wanted a $150,000,000 bill, 
and if they could not get that there was to be none, 


Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, will the Senator yield just 
& moment? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. 

Mr, McKELLAR. If this report is sent back to conference, 
the effect will be to allow the House to vote on these two 
Separate provisions. That will be the only result. Surely 
they have plenty of time to vote. Let the House conferees put 
the propositions up to the House. The House has not voted on 
the amendments yet. The conferees only haye expressed their 
views. So if the Senate conferees would permit the bill to go 
back with these two amendments in i. . 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, there is no question of per- 
mission in it. The question is for the Senate either to accept 
the report or to send it back to the committee. It will have to 
be done in the regular order, 

Mr. McKELLAR. Of course, if the bill is sent back for 
these two reasons, it will mean that those proposals will have 
to be taken to the House, where the House will have the 
privilege of voting on them. Their conferees should not cut 
them out of the right to vote on the propositions. I say that 
with all due respect to all the conferees. 

Mr. DIAL. Mr. President, I hope the report will be sent 
back to the committee, and I trust the conferees will agree to 
let both the amendments remain in the bill. It is false economy 
to refuse to go on with this work. In many localities the people 
are expecting public buildings to be erected $n sites which 
have already been purchased. In my own State two sites have 
been acquired in progressive, young cities, and they are anxious 
to have buildings erected which will be sufficient to take care 
of the advancing needs. 

I trust we will send the bill back, and I believe our able 
conferees can get the amendments agreed to. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, as I understand 
the situation with reference to the public-buildings proposition, 
it is that we will not let any provision go through providing for 
any building in the interest of the Government unless we pro- 
vide for buildings all over the country. Personally, I do not 
like a situation like that. I do not like to see legislation put 
upon that sort of basis. I do not think that the country likes 
to see legislation put upon that sort of basis. I would like 
very much to see some appropriations for public buildings or 
appropriations to make provision for additional room for gov- 
ernmental activities in my own State, but because we can not 
get them I do not think that would justify us in any way to 
vote against provision for a building in the city of Washington 
that seems so absolutely essential to the safety of Government 
documents and to conserve the interests of the Government. 

Everybody seems to concede that the proposal for the internal- 
revenue building in the city of Washington is a matter of vital 
importance to the Government for the preservation of govern- 
mental records. I think it is a reflection upon the Congress if 
we fail to make provision for that simply because we do not 
get money for buildings outside the city of Washington. The 
provision for the building is not in the interest of the city of 
Washington; it is not in the interest of the District of 
Columbia; it is in the interest of the Government itself and 
the preservation of papers of inestimable yalue. I think that 
we should as far as possible insist at least upon this item. 

The efforts of the Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor] have 
been wholly devoid of selfishness or selfish interest. He has 
not placed the necessity or the desirability of getting the ap- 
propriation for this building upon the basis that he must 
have money for some building in the State of Utah, but he 
has been moved solely by his desire to promote the welfare of 
the Government itself and to provide means by which papers 
and documents of inestimable value may be preserved. It 
seems to me that we should insist, so far as we possibly can, 
upon a provision for that building anyhow. I can not see 
how anyone can justify opposition to this provision simply 
because he can not get an appropriation for some building 
outside the city of Washington, however necessary that may 
be. I do not question the necessity for buildings on the outside, 
but I do not believe that any of them are of such vital im- 
portance as is the building desired in the District of Columbia. 

Now, Mr. President, I want to say just a few words about 
another item in the bill, and that is the item for the payment 
to Ferry County and Stevens County, in my State, of a cer- 
tain sum of money that has been authorized by law. I know 
that this is a small item. It only affects those two counties 
in my State, and yet it seems to me that because it is a matter 
that has been found to be just, we ought to take care of it. 
Briefly I want to call attention to the outstanding facts with 
reference to it. 

There had been a dispute, if I may so term it, between 
those two counties and the National Government since 1913, 
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under which those counties claimed that they were equitably 
and justly entitled to recompense of taxes that should have 
been paid upon Indian lands in the State under laws that 
had been enacted. I desire to read from the report made upon 
a measure of this sort away back in the Sixty-seventh Con- 
gress by the Senator from Kansas [Mr. Curtis], who is 
thoroughly familiar with these matters. This report sets out 
a letter from the Secretary of the Interior. Briefly, it shows 
that a law was passed in 1906 relating to the Colville Indian 
Reservation, upon which this claim by the two counties is based, 
J am not going into the details of that matter, but they filed 
their claims in 1915. The claims were disallowed then by the 
department without a decision upon the merits of the claims 
at all. In a report dated January 23, 1920, to the Sixty-sixth 
Congress, authorizing and directing the Secretary of the In- 
terior to determine what taxes, if any, were due and recom- 
mending appropriation for payment, the department expressed 
the belief that the Secretary of the Interior already had 
authority to make the investigation directed in section 1 of 
the bill, but it had no objection to its enactment. In the In- 
dian appropriation act for 1920, five years ago, we incorpo- 
rated this provision: 

The Secretary of the Interior is authorized and directed to investi- 
gate and report to Congress, on or before the first Monday of Decem- 
ber, 1920, as to the right of Stevens and Ferry Counties, in the State 
of Washington, to the payment of taxes on allotted Indian lands ander 
existing law, and to state the amount, if any, to which each of said 
counties is entitled. 


That provided for investigation by the Interior Department 
as to the merits of the daim. Here is what the letter from the 
Secretary said: 

In accordance with the above provision an Indian Office inspector 
made a thorough investigation of conditions on the north half of the 
Colville Reservation, visiting all accessible parts of the same. His 
report and recital of facts in connection with improvements in roads, 
bridges, and schools indicated that expenditures were greater than 
these counties would have made except for the belief that the Secre- 
tary of the Interior would recognize their equitable rights to be paid 
money by the Government in lieu of taxes by individual allottees, and 
that the provision in the act of 1892 with regard to payment was an 
inducement to settlement on the lands. 


That was the belief of those people as found by the inspector. 
He agreed with the suggestion that if they had not had this 
reasonable belief that they would not have invested so much of 
their money in roads, schools, and so forth, that were largely 
for the benefit of the Indians themselves. 


A report was made on December 6, 1920, by the then Secretary of 
the Interior to both Houses of Congress, and to the chairmen of the 
Committees on Indian Affairs. With the letter to the chairman of the 
Senate committee was inclosed the report by the Indian Office in- 
spector, and the same has not yet been returned. The report to Con- 
gress required by the above-mentioned paragraph in the Indian appro- 
priation bill of February 14, 1920, contained the following recommenda- 
tion which has been included in S. 1168 and H. R. 5418. 


That was the legislative bill passing upon the claim. Now 
notice what was in the report: 


In view of the fact that by the terms of the act the Government 
encouraged settlement upon the ceded lands; that the Indians have 
shared in the benefits of the improvements made by the white people; 
that these improvements have also enhanced the value of the Indian 
holdings, and that the Government must necessarily use the roads and 
bridges in entering and returning from its own property in these two 
counties, the department recommends that an appropriation be made of 
the amounts claimed, and that the same shall be paid by the respec- 
tive counties subject to any deductions that may be made on account 
of payments for Indian tuition, and for any amounts where the rate 
based on the value of Indian allotments may be found to be in excess 
of the rate on taxable lands. 


Mr. President, to carry out that recommendation, made as 
the result of an investigation by the Interior Department pur- 
suant to direction from Congress, legislative bills were intro- 
duced. We did not put it in appropriation bills, but we intro- 
duced separate bills to carry out the recommendation, or au- 
thorizing it to be carried out. After careful consideration 
not only in the Senate, but in the House, favorable reports 
were made. A report was made in the Senate way back in 
the Sixty-seventh Congress and the matter has now been 
pending year after year until finally, in the Sixty-eighth 
Congress, it not only passed the House but was favorably re- 
ported in the Senate by a committee, not the Committee on 
Appropriations but a committee having jurisdiction over those 


matters. It was recommended favorably and legislation was 
enacted and signed by the President. 

The only purpose of the provision in the deficiency appro- 
priation bill is to carry out the solemn legislative finding of 
the Congress of the United States, based upon recommenda- 
tions made by the Secretary of the Interior, pursuant to direc- 
tions of Congress. What more could be added by anybody in 
behalf of any. claim brought to the consideration of the Gov- 
ernment? After this has been done, compliance with the legis- 
lation is thus far refused by the Congress. We put on the 
provision in the Senate and the House for some reason ex- 
cludes it. We had it on the Interior Department appropria- 
tion bill, and I finally consented to its elimination there, with 
assurances upon the part of some of our representatives on 
the committee that we would do what we could to carry it 
through in the deficiency bill. 

It does seem to me that this Government of ours can not 
afford to put itself in the position of not only repudiating a 
claim that its department has found justifiable, but repudiat- 
ing a claim that has been solemnly indorsed by legislative act 
signed by the President. Of course, I would not feel justified 
in defeating the conference report, much as I would Hke to 
have the item taken care of, but I feel that the conference 
report ought to go back, especially on account of the item with 
reference to public building in the District, and in connection 
with it we should have this item disagreed to in the hope that 
we can secure an agreement, not only on the item relating to 
the public building but with reference to this proposition as 
well. 

I feel that the conferees, of course, have done the best they 
felt they could do under the circumstances, but it does seem 
to me that after a proposition has been passed upon as this 
one has been passed upon, the merits fully considered, a legis- 
lative act passed and signed ‘by the President, that we can and 
should do nothing else but carry it out. I hope the conference 
report will go back for reconsideration of these two items. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. As I understand it, no one questions 
the statements the Senator has made? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Nobody can question those 
statements. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, as one of the conferees, I 
feel that I should make a brief statement with reference to 
the report. 

In the first place, in regard to the item in the State of Wash- 
ington, I want to say to the Senate that that was just as fully 
presented to the conferees as it could be. The original act was 
read, the legislation enacted at that time was read, the letters 
of the departments were read, and the matter was fully pre- 
sented. I may add that the House conferees did think that 
if the item were not put in the deficiency bill, legislation 
should or could be enacted taking the amount from the funds 
that were turned into the Treasury. On the question, of 
course, and as to the status of the fund your conferees were 
not sufficiently advised to act. Had they agreed to it, the 
matter would have had to have gone back to the other House 
and to the Senate for a separate yote, because it would not 
have been in order for us to have inserted new matter in a 
conference report. I do not believe it will be possible to get 
the conferees on the part of the other House to agree to this 
item in the bill at this time. 

The three items in dispute, the one in reference to the publie 
building for the Internal Revenue Department, the one in- 
volved in the amendment offered by the Senator from Florida 
[Mr. FLETCHER] in regard to public buildings, and the Wash- 
ington item were the last discussed. Your conferees worked 
all day long in conference; every argument was advanced that 
could be adyanced to induce the conferees on the part of the 
House to recede on those amendments, but they would not 
do so. As one of the conferees, I wish to say that I believe if 
the Senate shall send the bill back to conference the result 
will be the same at the end of the next conference; that is, 
that the House will still insist upon its disagreement and 
that no agreement can possibly be reached. 

There were reasons for their attitude given by the con- 
ferees, if I may be permitted to state them, although I, for 
one, believe it is not the proper thing to state what happens 
in conferences or before -committees, but, as reference has 
already been made to what occurred, I feel that I am justified 
in Adding a word or two as to what-happened in regard to the 
amendment providing for a public building for the Internal 
Revenue Department. 

In the first place, the House conferees did not agree that 
that building was actually required. They also objected to 
the place where it was proposed that the building should be 
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located, claiming that the amendment should specify where 
the building should be erected. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say to the Senator from Kansas I am 
perfectly willing the proposed legislation shall be so amended 
as to provide for that. 

Mr. CURTIS. I know the Senator from Utah is perfectly 
willing that that should be done, and so are the conferees on 
the part of the Senate, but it would have to be brought back to 
both Houses. 

In regard to the amendment offered by the Senator from 
Florida [Mr. FrercHer], the House conferees insisted that in- 
stead of acting upon it we should act upon the general public 
buildings bill, which has passed the other House and which 
has been sent over here. The conferees on the part of the 
Senate did everything which could be done in order to obtain 
an agreement. We have done the best we could. 

We secured many recessions from objections of the House to 
Senate amendments; we haye brought the bill here, and, as 
one of the conferees on the part of the Senate, I desire the 
Senate to know that, in my judgment, we can not get an agree- 
ment if we send the bill back to conference. I therefore hope 
the conference report will be adopted. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, I do not criti- 
cize our conferees at all; I am satisfied that they did the very 
best they thought they could do under all circumstances; but 
the Senator from Kansas suggested, or at least I got the im- 
pression from what he said, that there had been a discussion 
in conference with reference to the State of Washington 
item, as to taking the money out of the Treasury and putting 
it back into the trust fund. I should be glad to see some pro- 
vision with reference to that matter, and I hardly think there 
would be any objection to it if the conferees should report such 
a provision. I should like to avoid, if possible, haying to go 
over this whole matter in a legislative way again oyer a period 
of years, If I had the money and were pretty well to do, I 
would give them a check for it and get rid of it, but I can not 
do that. If the conferees could suggest a provision under 
which some of this money would be taken from the trust fund 
and put back where it was before it was transferred to the 
Treasury, I do not believe there would be any objection to the 
adoption of such a provision, 

Of course, in a way, I can not see where that would really 
amount to much; for if this money ought to be paid, it ought 
to be paid. The trust fund has all gone into the Treasury, 
and we would not in a way gain by bringing it out; but if that 
is the way it is desired to deal with it, I should like to see it 
done in that way, so as to have the matter settled. 

Mr, CURTIS. Mr. President, the conferees on the part of 
the Senate took exactly that position in the conference, but we 
were unable to reach an agreement as to an amendment that 
could be put into the bill. It was suggested, as has been 
stated, that the matter wait until the next session for addi- 
tional legislation to ascertain the condition of the fund, and 
see if some arrangement could not be made to provide for the 
disposition of the money. I will state that we went so far as 
to figure out the deductions that should be made, and to try 
to get the conferees on the part of the House to agree upon 
ninety-one thousand six hundred and some dollars, but we 
could not get them to agree to such a provision. 

Mr. DILL, Mr. President—— 

Mr. CURTIS. I will yield to the junior Senator from 
Washington, unless he wants the floor, and, if he wants the 
floor, I will yield the floor. 

Mr. DILL. If the Senator from Kansas will yield the floor, 
I wish to make merely one other additional observation. 

My colleague the senior Senator from Washington [Mr. 
JoNES] spoke of all the steps that had been taken in the way 
of investigation and legislation. In addition, the Budget 
Bureau approved this item, and it came in the regular way in 
the Interior Department appropriations. The committee of the 
House of Representatives refused to put it on, but the item 
Was put on in the Senate as a regular item, and has been dis- 

agreed to by the House, As I understand the discussion that 
occurred, the reason the House objects to the item is that 
they do not want to set the precedent of taking money out of 
the Treasury of the United States in order to pay the taxes 
on Indian lands. 

The reason why that provision was made was that $265,- 
590.87 was to the credit of these Indians until 1915 for the 
purpose of support and civilization of the Indians and for “the 
payment of this very kind of taxes. That amount, however, 
was covered into the Treasury by the Comptroller of the Treas- 
ury. He simply took into his own hands the power to transfer 
that money; there was no legislative authority given him to 
do so, but when the question was first raised as to whether 


the counties of Stevens and Ferry had a right to receive this 

refund in 1915 the comptroller at once proceeded to cover this 

$265,590.87 into the Treasury so that there would not be any 

fund there out of which it could be made. It is because of 

hie action that this bill carries the provision inserted by the 
nate. 

It has been suggested here that other legislation might be 
enacted. The only legislation that could be enacted would be 
to pass the bill to put back into the trust fund what the comp- 
troller under his general authority assumed he had the right 
to put into the Treasury. It seems to me that the sitnation 
is so clear that there is no excuse for refusing to pay this 
$91,000. out of the money that is in the Treasury, and which, 
if the law had been carried out, would still be there to the 
credit of those Indians. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, may I ask the junior Sena- 
tor from Washington a question? 

Mr. DILL. Yes. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Is it the contention of the Senator from 
Washington that the comptroller took that money that did not 
belong to the United States? 

Mr. DILL. The money, under the laws of 1892 and 1906, 
was put in a fund for the support and civilization of the In- 
dians, the building of roads, and the payment of taxes on 
Indian lands in the counties referred to. It remained in the 
fund until 1915, and then the comptroller simply on his books 
transferred the two hundred and sixty-odd thousand dollars 
to the Treasury funds. 

Mr, CARAWAY, There was a ruling to that effect, then? 

Mr. DILL. Ile made the ruling. 

5 That the money did not belong to the In- 
ans? 

Mr. DILL. He just covered it in under a ruling. 

Mr. CARAWAY. He said it did not belong to the Indians. 

Mr. DILL. Yes. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Let me ask the Senator another question. 
Instead of coming to Congress, if it were an illegal act, why 
not have permission to go to the Court of Claims and allow 
it to be settled in that way? 

Mr. DILL. The point is this: We would have to come to 
Congress to get the money appropriated, even if it were in a 
trust fund. 

Mr. CARAWAY. I so understand, but the court could deter- 
mine the question whether it belonged to the Indians or did 
not belong to the Indians; that would be a question of law. 

Mr. DILL. The comptroller simply took the position that he 
would cover it into the Treasury, and there is no reason to go 
to the Court of Claims. He violated the law, which provided 
that the money should be held in this trust fund. 

Mr. CARAWAY. If he did, then the court would say so. 

Mr. DILL. If we have to go to the Court of Claims, we will 
be obliged to wait for 10 or 15 years. It is simply a matter 
for Congress to act upon, it seems to me. So I think this item 
ought to go back to conference, and I think the bill ought to go 
back also on the question of the internal-reyenue building. 
I hope the report will be sent back to conference. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, just a word further on this 
subject. It seems to me that if this report is rejected and the 
bill goes to further conference the point raised by the Senator 
from Kansas with reference to some suggestions of amendment 
to the provision in the bill inserted on motion by the Senator 
from Washington could be covered by the Senate receding with 
an amendment. Such action the conferees haye the power to 
take; and the same action should also be taken in reference to 
the amendment offered by the Senator from Utah [Mr. Soor! 
Providing for an internal-reyenue building. If the House con- 
ferees insist upon specifying a location for that building, the 
Senate conferees could recede with an amendment, and if such 
amendment were in the report when finally agreed to that 
would settle the matter. I see no reason why the conferees can 
not recede from the amendment offered by the Senator from 
Utah with an amendment which would specify the location of 
the building and thus close the matter. If the location were 
found to be objectionable, the question would come back for 
further consideration. 

I have never opposed the construction of the building pro- 
posed to be erected by the Senator from Utah; I have never 
opposed the general plan for the construction of other buildings 
in the District. I thought, however, that I should insist upon 
taking care of those buildings which had been authorized for 
10 years past and for which appropriations have partially been 
made, but as to which contracts could not be let, in some in- 
stances, and the buildings could not be constructed because 
there was need of additional appropriations. Those are the 
only instances that are covered by the amendment offered by 
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me. It involves no interference with any general public build- 
ing plan or bill. If those two amendments to this bill should 
be adopted, they could have no earthly effect upon any future 
public buildings bill. 

They have had from the start no relation to the general 
public buildings bill or policy at all. The amendment which I 
have offered never contemplated any general public-building 
plan. Some newspaper, without any justification whatever, 
was kind enough to refer to it as a pork-barrel proposition and 
stated that I insisted upon putting on the bill of the Senator 
from Utah an amendment providing for a general public- 
building plan. The truth was just to the contrary, that all 
I have attempted to take care of were buildings which have 
been authorized and for which appropriations have been made, 
and then only where the appropriations have been found to be 
inadeguate. 

Mr, ROBINSON. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me 
for a moment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Florida 
yield to the Senator from Arkansas? 

Mr. FLETCHER. I yield. 

Mr. ROBINSON. The Senator's amendment conforms strictly 
to the rule relating to deficiency appropriations. It provides 
only for those buildings that have already been authorized. 
Mr. FLETCHER. Precisely; that is true; and I base the 
amount carried by the amendment upon estimates from the 
Treasury Department, and the amount at first supposed to be 
required for this purpose has been reduced on account of the 
modification of certain plans and the letting of contracts in 
certain instances where they could be let subsequent to the 
time when they first attempted to let them. The amount 
provided by the amendment is the amount needed, and the 
amendment further gives authority to enter into contracts 
and to disregard the limit of cost for such projects fixed by 
the Congress in the original bill, so as to enable them to 
utilize the fund to complete the buildings which have been 
authorized. 

There are some nine and a half million dollars in this 
fund appropriated years ago and not used at all. The people 
are denied the conveniences which should be furnished and 
were authorized to be furnished. So great is the need that 
in some instances the mail is being handled on the sidewalks 
in various places throughout the country. They are not here 
to speak for themselves; they have heretofore done all they 
could in securing the legislation adopting the sites, authoriz- 
ing the buildings, and actually making appropriations which 
were supposed at the time to be suflicient to erect those build- 
ings, but for 10 years they have been waiting for the Govern- 
ment to go on and do what it intended to do and what it was 
supposed in various communities all over the country would 
have been done long ago. 

I can not see how the objection to the amendment of the 
Senator from Utah and the amendment which I have offered 
to this bill—his amendment taking care of a much-needed 
building in the District of Columbia for the Internal Revenue 
Bureau, and mine taking care of these conditions over the 
country, where a certain amount is required in each instance 
to carry out what the Government has heretofore undertaken 
to do—can be based on the idea that they have any sort of 
relation to a general public buildings policy at all. The mere 
fact that we are not able at this time to enact a general public 
buildings bill is no argument whatever against these amend- 
ments; and if this report is rejected and the bill goes back to 
further conference I believe that the House itself, if given 
the opportunity, will approve both these amendments. I have 
not any question in my own mind—and I am not saying this 
without information on the subject, very material and reliable 
information—that if the House itself has the opportunity, it 
will vote for these amendments to the bill; and I think the 
result will be that its conferees will be instructed to recede 
from the objection to these amendments, Therefore, I hope 
the bill will go back to conference. 

Mr. MeKELLAR. Mr. President, before the Senator takes 
his seat, will he let me say just a word by way of reinforce- 
ment of what he has said about the House? I am told by 
House Members on both sides of the aisle that they are very 
desirous of getting an opportunity to vote on this matter, 
and they believe that if that opportunity is afforded both 
of these proposals will be carried. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I am much obliged to the Senator. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the motion 
of the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. WARREN] that the Senate 
agree to the conference report on House bill 12392. 

Mr. FLETCHER. On that I call for the yeas and nays. 


Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, I should like to 
say just a word upon this motion. 

It seems to me that no just reason has been or can be ad- 
vanced by the conferees on the part of the House regarding 
some of these provisions. The only reason that I have heard 
as to why the conferees on the part of the House are not 
willing to agree to the amendment which the Senate put upon 
this bill regarding the completion of these publie buildings is 
that we should put it upon a general publie buildings bill 
which has passed the House and been sent over to the Senate. 
In other words, the attempt is made to force the Senate to 
take up for consideration a bill which from its very nature is 
going to require at least extended discussion in this body, and, 
as some of us at least believe, a discussion which would ex- 
tend beyond the period of this session of the Congress. 

That general buildings bill appropriates $150,000,000 for 
public buildings, to be expended at such places and within 
such time as may be recommended by the Secretary of the 
Treasury. It is quite apparent that for such a measure as 
that to receive favorable consideration by the Senate will re- 
quire extensive debate, and in my humble judgment it has no 
chance in the world of becoming a law at this session of Con- 
gress, 

Moreover, as has already been stated, this item is a deficiency 
item. Ten or twelye years ago the Congress of the United 
States not only authorized the construction of these buildings 
but made appropriations which at that time were sufficient to 
construct the buildings; but, owing to the increased cost of 
building incident to the war and conditions growing out of the 
war, deficiencies exist. They can not be constructed with the 
amount of money which the Congress has previously appro- 
priated ; and so now we are confronted with the single proposi- 
tion: “Shall this deficiency in appropriations be supplied?” 

In my humble judgment, this bill has nothing to do with 
the general buildings bill to which the conferees on the part 
of the Honse make reference. The law has already authorized 
the construction of these buildings; and are we going to put 
it in the power of the Secretary of the Treasury to say that 
these bnildings shall not be constructed? Shall we turn back 
to the Treasury the appropriations which have been hereto- 
fore made for this purpose? 

It seems to me, Mr. President, that it is idle on the part of 
the conferees of the House to say that this should await the 
general buildings bill. It has nothing to do with it. There is 
nothing in that public buildings bill which repeals the laws 
under which these various buildings were authorized; and it 
Seems to me—and I desire to emphasize this with all the ear- 
nestness of which I am capable—that the excuse offered by the 
conferees on the part of the House can furnish no substantial 
reason for their disagreement. 

I submit that they should take this bill back to the House 
and let the House yote upon it. These buildings have already 
been authorized by law, and appropriations sufficient for their 
construction were provided; and it is only because of the 
exigencies growing out of the incidence of war that they are 
not already built. All that we ask is that these deficiencies 
shall be supplied. There is no other bill which can be presented 
to the Senate which is more appropriate for dealing with this 
subject than this deficiency appropriation bill. 

Mr. President, there is another item in this bill which, it. 
seems to me, no excuse has been or can be offered for striking 
out of the bill. The Public Lands Committee has pending 
before it a number of bills for the lease of the public domain, 
for increasing the various provisions of the homestead laws, 
for turning the public domain over to the States in order to get 
rid of the enormous appropriations which are necessarily made 
every year to keep up land offices, far in excess of the reyenues 
which the Government is deriving from these public lands. 
Your Committee on Public Lands is faced with those various 
measures. There is not a member of that committee who has 
enough information regarding these lands to enable him to act 
intelligently in the consideration of these various bills. What 
we insist upon is that there shall be a committee to obtain this 
information, to ascertain where these lands are, how they are 
intermingled with private holdings, and what class of lands 
they are, so that the Congress may know how to deal with 
them. 

We have asked for a joint commission of the two Houses to 
gain this information, study these problems, and suggest legis- 
lation to the Congress. For what reason could the conferees on 
the part of the House object to that provision, which was put 
on this bill by unanimous vote of the Senate, creating a joint 
commission? 
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We can create a commission of the Senate ourselves; but it 
seemed to the members of the Publie Lands Committee that 
there should be a joint commission representing the two bodies 
of Congress. The other day we passed a concurrent resolu- 
tion creating this commission. Owing to the congestion in the 
House, and the probability that it might not be reached for 
the House to act upon it, the Senate put it upon this bill. It 
is here; and what reason can the conferees on the part of the 
House offer for rejecting such an amendment as that, and in- 
sisting upon its rejection to the extent of defeating the whole 
deficiency bill? 

Mr. President, I say that this bill should go back to con- 
ference, and it should go back with the distinct understanding 
that if the House conferees are not willing to agree to the pro- 
yisions which the Senate has unanimously put upon the Dill 
they should at least submit these questions for a vote of the 
House which they pretend to represent. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. Mr. President, I wish to indorse the 
protests that have been made against the report of the con- 
ferees. I wish to indorse what has been said with reference 
to the elimination of the amendments adopted by the Senate 
with reference to public buildings. These amendments, if 
taken back to conference, would require submission to the 
House; but I rose, Mr. President, for another purpose than to 
urge that which has been so well urged by others. 

I proposed an amendment to this deficiency bill which was 
adopted. It increased by a very small amount the amount 
which the House had adopted. It is not an important matter, 
so far as the amount is concerned, but it does concern my 
people very much, and it also concerns the people of the States 
of Mississippi, Alabama, Georgia, and Florida. 

I understand, from rumors that have reached me, that there 
was a misunderstanding on the part of the conferees as to the 
attitude of a Member of Congress coming from the largest 
sugar-producing district of my State. I have since found out 
that this gentleman is very much in favor of the increase which 
the Senate adopted, and if the bill goes back to conference I 
wish to ask the conferees fo reopen that matter, and try to 
secure an agreement on the part of the House conferees to 
the amount which the Senate adopted under my amendment. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, as I understand it, this is the 
situation: We have sumitted a report of the conference com- 
mittee and asked for its adoption. The rules of the Senate pro- 
vide that under those circumstances there shall be an imme- 
diate vote. I have refrained from making a point of order 
against the debate, because I thought it would facilitate busi- 
ness for us to find out what matters of complaint there might 
be, so that we might get an early adoption of the conference re- 
port. 

In the conference we secured some 40 or more recessions on the 
part of the House, and there were some further matters as to 
which the House will be advised by its conferees to recede, 
which will bring the number of recessions up to more than 50. 
On the other hand, there are some 15 matters on which the 
Senate conferees have been compelled to surrender. I can 
easily see that this discussion may develop into a discussion 
by those who may feel injured as to those 15 matters. 

Of course, my judgment is perhaps no better than that of 
others; but my judgment is that we have made the best adjust- 
ment we can make, and that we shall not be successful in hay- 
ing other changes made, If the bill shall be sent back to confer- 
ence we will give our best efforts in trying to have the amend- 
ments of the Senate agreed to. 

It must be understood that we take a chance in sending a 
matter before the House at this late date when they are all very 
busy, when many are seeking recognition to press some par- 
ticular measures. When their conferees state their side of the 
case in the matter of these complaints they are almost sure to 
win in the House, and it is a question of whether we want to 
take that chance or whether we shall at once adopt the con- 
ference report, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the conference report. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Chief Clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. GLASS (when his name was called). I have a general 
pair with the senior Senator from Connecticut [Mr. McLean], 
which I transfer to the senior Senator from Tennessee [Mr, 
Surecps], and vote “nay.” 

The roll call was coneluded. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I desire to announce the neces- 
sary absence of the junior Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. LEN- 
ROOT]. If present he would vote“ yea,” 


Mr. ERNST. I transfer my general pair with the senior 
Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Sraxtzr] to the junior Senator 
from Wisconsin [Mr. Lexroor] and vote yea.” 

Mr. SIMMONS (after having voted in the negative). I have 
a general pair with the junior Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. 
Harretp]. I transfer that pair to the junior Senator from 
Montana [Mr. WHEELER], and allow my vote to stand. 

The result was announced—yeas 32, nays 49, as follows: 
YEAS—32 

Johnson, Calif. 
Keyes 


Ball Norris 


Bingham Dale Overman 
Borah Deneen ing Pepper 
Bursum Edge McKinley Reed, Pa. 
Butler Ernst eNary neer 
Capper Fernald Means arren 
Couzens Fess Metcalf Weller 
5 Hale Moses Willis 
NAYS—49 
Ashurst George Necly Smoot 
Bayard Gerry Norbeck Stanfield 
Brookhart Glass Oddie tephens 
Broussard Gooding Pittman Sterling 
Bruce Harris Ralston Swanson 
Cameron Heflin Ransdell Trammell 
Caraway Howell Reed, Mo Underwood 
pene Johnson, Minn, Robinson Walsh, Mass. 
ih Jones, N. Mex. Sheppard Walsh, Mont. 
Edwards Jones, Wash. Shipstead Watson 
Ferris Kendrick hortridge 
Fletcher McKellar Simmons 
Frazier Mayfield Smith 
NOT VOTING—15 
Dial Harrison McLean Stanley 
Elkins Ladd Owen Wadsworth 
Greene La Follette 1 7 Wheeler 
Harreld Lenroot Shields 


So the conference report was rejected. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, we would hardly expect a 
matter of this kind to be allowed to remain on the table for 
any length of time at this late day in the session. I notice 
that no motion has been made to refer the bill back to the 
conference committee, and I therefore move that the Senate, 
insisting upon its amendments, recommit the bill to conference, 
and that the same conferees be appointed on the part of the 
Senate. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Wyoming 
moves that the Senate insist on its amendments, that the bill 
be 5 to conference, and that the same conferees be 
nam 

The motion was agreed to, and the President pro tempore 
appointed Mr. Warren, Mr. Curtis, and Mr. OVERMAN con- 
ferees on the part of the Senate at the further conference. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. 
Chaffee, one of its elerks, announced that the House had passed 
without amendment the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 130) for 
the participation of the United States in an international ex- 
position to be held at Seville, Spain, in 1927. : 

The message also announced that the House had passed the 
bill (S. 4209) to authorize the building of a bridge across the 
Santee River in South Carolina, with an amendment, in which 
it requested the concurrence of the Senate. 

The message further announced that the House had passed 
ras following bills, in which it requested the concurrence of the 

nate: 

H. R. 12344. An act to extend the time for the commence- 
ment and completion of the bridge of the Valley Transfer 
Railway Co., a corporation, across the Mississippi River in the 
State of Minnesota ; 

H. R. 12347. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
highway commissioner of the town of Elgin, Kane County, UL, 
to construct, maintain, and operate a bridge across the Fox 
River; and 

H. R. 12376. An act to extend the time for the commence- 
ment and completion of the bridge of the county of Norman 
and the town and village of Halstad, in said county, in the 
State of Minnesota, and the county of Traill and the town of 
Herberg, in said county, in the State of North Dakota, across 
the Red River of the North on the boundary line between said 
States. 

The message also announced that the House had agreed to 
the report of the committee of conference on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to 
the bill (H. R. 10020) making appropriations for the Depart- 
ment of the Interior for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1928, 
and for other purposes. 

The message further announced that the House had agreed 
to the amendments of the Senate to the bill (IH. R. 11472) 
authorizing the construction, repair, and preservation of certain 
public works on rivers and harbors, and for other purposes. 
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ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


The message also announced that the Speaker had affixed 
his signature to the following enrolled bills, and they were 
thereupon signed by the President pro tempore: 

H. R. 5722. An act authorizing the conservation, production, 
and exploitation of helium gas, a mineral resource pertaining 
to the national defense and to the development of commercial 
aeronautics, and for other purposes; 

II. R. 6442. An act for the relief of William H. Armstrong; 

II. R. 9687. An act permitting the sale of the northeast 
quarter, section 5, township 6 north, range 15 west, 160 acres, 
in Conway County, Ark., to A. R. Bowdre; 

II. R. 11818. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
construction of a bridge across the Rio Grande; 

II. R. 12033. An act making appropriations for the govern- 
ment of the District of Columbia and other activities charge- 
able in whole or in part against the revenues of such District 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1926, and for other purposes; 
and 

II. R. 12262. An act for the relief of certain enlisted men of 
the Coast Guard. 

HOUSE BILLS REFERRED 

The following bills were each read twice by. their titles and 
referred to the Committee on Commerce: 

H. R. 12374. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
highway commissioner of the town of Elgin, Kane County, 
III., to construct, maintain, and operate a bridge across the Fox 
River; and 

H. R. 12376. An act to extend the times for the commence- 
ment and completion of the bridge of the county of Norman and 
the town and village of Halstad, in said county, in the State 
of Minnesota, and the county of Traill and the town of Her- 
berg, in said county, in the State of North Dakota, across the 
Red River of the North on the boundary line between said 
States. 


THE ELECTION OF THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES BY THE 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES (8. DOC, NO. 227) 


Mr. MOSES. I ask unanimous consent to submit a report 
from the Committee on Printing, and if the request is granted 
I ask further unanimous consent for the consideration of the 
report. 5 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. ROBINSON. May we have a statement of what the 
resolution is? 

Mr. MOSES. Itis a resolution authorizing the printing of a 
manuscript prepared by the Legislative Bureau in the Library 
of Congress with reference to the election of a President by 
the House of Representatives in the event of failure by the 
Electoral College so to elect. The manuscript was submitted 
by the senior Senator from New Mexico [r. Jones] and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Printing. The committee now 
reports favorably that it be printed as a Senate document. 

Mr. ROBINSON, I have no objection. 

The resolution (S. Res. 354) was considered by unanimous 
consent, and agreed to, as follows : 

Resolved, That the manuscript entitled “The Election of the Presi- 
dent of the United States by the House of Representatives“ be printed 
as a Senate document. 


MEETING OF INTERPARLIAMENTARY UNION 


Mr. McKINLEY. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
for the consideration of the resolution which I send to the 
desk. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Clerk will report the 
resolution for information. 

The Chief Clerk read the resolution (S. Res. 355), as 
follows: z 

Resolved, That the chairman of the Committee on Rules of the 
United States Senate is hereby authorized to allow, so far as he 
may deem wise and under such regulations as he may determine, the 
use of the Senate Chamber and adjacent rooms for the meeting of 
the Interparliamentary Union between October 1 and 6, 1925. 


Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I want to ask the Senator 
presenting the resolution if it has been taken up with the 
Rules Committee. 

Mr. McKINLEY. It was taken up by the chairman of the 
Rules Committee, who consulted with some of its members. 
It was not reported out by the committee. It is perfectly 
agreeable to him, and he authorized mt so to say. 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not recall a resolution of this kind ever 
having been presented before and I was wondering whether 
it was a proper resolution to pass on account of the precedent 
that will be established. 


Mr. McKINLEY. I will say to the Senator that the Inter- 
parliamentary Union meets in the capitals of the various na- 
tions. I have attended some 10 of those meetings and they 
are always held in the hall of the house of representatives 
or the senate of the respective countries. The members of 
the Interparliamentary Union are all members of the govern- 
ing bodies of the various nations. There is no other mem- 
bership. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
present consideration of the resolution? 

Mr. SMOOT. If the chairman of the Rules Committee has 
given it consideration and it meets his approval, I shall 
not object. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is not debat- 
able at this time. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I suggest to the Senator that he have the 
resolution referred to the Committee on Rules and let them 
act upon it. If that is done, it will relieve the situation to 
some extent. 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair will not allow 
any extended debate on the question. 

Mr. ASHURST. I would like to be heard for a couple: of 
minutes. I hope there will be no objection to the resolution. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I haye no objection to it, but I think it 
ought to go to the Committee on Rules. We ought not to act 
in this way without consideration by the committee, because 
we will be called upon soon to do it for some other purpose. 
If the resolution goes to the Committee on Rules, I have no 
doubt they will report it back in a very short time, probably 
within an hour. 

Mr. McKINLEY. The chairman of the Committee on Rules, 
who has gone to a meetiis; of a conference committee, author- 
ized me to say that he was favorable to the resolution, that he 
had spoken to some of the members of the Committee on Rules, 
but had not been able to see them all, and that they had not 
officially acted. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
present consideration of the resolution? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I think it ought to go to the 
Committee on Rules. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Washington object? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Yes; I object. 

125 McKINLEY. Let the resolution be referred to the com- 
mittee. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Objection is made; and the 
resolution will be referred to the Committee on Rules. 

AMENDMENT OF THE PROHIBITION ACT 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from New 
Jersey yield to the Senator from South Dakota? 

Mr. EDWARDS, For what purpose? 

Mr. STERLING. For the purpose of making a statement 
concerning the bill (H. R. 6645) to amend the national prohi- 
bition act, to provide for a bureau of prohibition in the Treas- 
ury Department, and to define its powers and duties, and in 
reference to further proceeding with the bill or discussion of 
the bill or any motion that is pending. 

Mr. EDWARDS. I will yield in just a moment, I will close 
my remarks in a moment, and will yield then to the Senator 
from South Dakota for that purpose. 

Mr. President, I have no desire to prolong the discussion or 
interfere with legislation that may properly come before the 
Senate. I have considerable documentary evidence and other 
matter here which I ask leave to have printed in the RECORD 
as a part of my remarks, and when that consent is granted I 
shall then be very glad to yield to the Senator from South 
Dakota without further discussion. 

I ask unanimous consent to incorporate in the Recorp as a 
part of my speech the remainder of the committee report which 
I was reading. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from New Jer- 
sey asks unanimous consent that there be printed in the Recorp 
in connection with his speeth the report of the committee—— 

Mr. MOSES. Mr. President, I want to understand what the 
Senator is asking to have printed in the Recorp, It is not his 
own matter? 

Mr. EDWARDS, No; it is documentary, entirely. 

Mr. MOSES. That comes within the rule. 

4 Mr. EDWARDS. I can read it if the Senator wants me to 

0 So. 

Mr. MOSES. The only thing we insist upon hearing are the 
Senator’s own utterances, 
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The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, the re- 
quest of the Senator from New Jersey is granted. 

Mr. EDWARDS. I understand my request has been granted. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The report to the committee 
to which the Senator referred is ordered printed in the RECORD, 
together with the letters to which he has referred, but no part 
of the original matter of the speech of the Senator is included 
in that consent. 

Mr. Epwaxps’s speech is entire as follows: 

Mr. EDWARDS. Mr. President, since the Cramton bill 
passed the House, June 5, 1924, its friends themselves have 
been unable to agree upon its provisions. At first they thought 
they wanted it enacted into law just as it passed the House, 
without the dotting of an “i” or the crossing of a “t,” as was 
evidenced by their efforts to rush it through the Senate in 48 
hours. It will be recalled that it was messaged to the Senate 
the same day it passed the House, referred to the Judiciary 
Committee, and the next day, June 6, 24 hours before adjourn- 
ment, was reported favorably by the committee, without amend- 
ment, without a hearing, without consideration—word for word 
as it came from the House. 

When Congress convened the first Monday in December 
friends of the Cramton bill were of the same opinion they 
were when it was originally reported to the Senate the 6th 
of June, and made it elear they intended to deny hearings and 
push the bill through unamended. Vigorous protests from the 
legitimate trade in alcohol for use in the industries, however, 
forced the sponsors of the bill from their untenable position, 
and on the 13th of December it was recommitted to the Judi- 
ciary Committee. Hearings were held December 18 and 19 and 
January 7, 8, and 9. Approximately a month later, February 7, 
the bill was again favorably reported, but with amendments 
very materially changing its provisions. 

For instance, the salary of the Prohibition Commissioner 
was changed from $10,000 to $7,500. The salary of the prohi- 
bition solicitor was changed from $7,500 to $6,500. Again, the 
provision affecting penalties, assessments, and adjustments 
was made to apply to the Prohibition Commissioner instead of 
the Prohibition Bureau. In the bill as it passed the House this 
provision read: 

The Bureau of Prohibition shall be charged with the duty of deter- 
mining all administrative penalties, proposed assessments, compro- 
mises, and adjustments relating to intoxicating Liquors and narcotics, 
and all statutes of the United States which shall hereafter be enacted 
relating thereto. = 


In the bill as reported by the Judiciary Committee, arter 
the hearings referred to, this provision reads: 


The Commissioner of Prohibition shall be charged with the duty 
of making all assessments; and—with the approval of the Secretary 
of the Treasury—affecting all compromises arising out of intoxicating 
liquors and narcotics. 


Again, aside from these changes in the phraseology of 
these provisions, two highly important provisions of an entirely 
new nature are found in the bill as we now have it, following 
the hearings referred to, and nearly a month’s consideration. 
The first substitutes a division of industrial alcohol and a 
division of nonbeverage alcohol for the division of industrial 
alcohol and chemistry. The provision as it originally passed the 
House and as it was indorsed by the Senate Committee on 
the Judiciary read: 

To better cffectuate the provisions of section 13, Title III, of this 
act (the Volstead Act), there shall also be in said bureau a division of 
industria! alcohol and chemistry, the chief of which shall be a srad- 
uate chemist and a person of knowledge and experience in the manu- 
facture, distribution, and industrial uses of ethyl and denatured alcohol, 
who shall be appointed by the commissioner with the approval of 
the Secretary of the Treasury, and receive a salary of not more than 
$7,500 per annum. Such division of industrial alcohol and chemistry 
shall administer the manufacture, distribution, sale, and use of ethyl 
and denatured alcohol for all nonbeverage purposes in such manuer 
as to insure an ample supply and promote the use thereof in scientific 
Yesearch and the development of lawful industry. 


The provision in the bill in charge of the Senator from 
South Dakota [Mr. STERLING], as rgported following the hear- 
ings referred to and nearly a month’s consideration, reads: 


There shall be in said Bureau of Proaibition two divisions as 
follows: 

(1) A division of industrial alcohol, the chief of which shall be a 
graduate chemist and a person of knowledge and experience in the 
manufacture of ethyl and denatured alcohol, and the industrial uses of 
denatured alcohol, who shall be appointed by the commissioner with 
the approval of the Secretary of the Treasury, and receive a salary of 
not more than $6,000 per annum, 


Such division of industrial alcohol shall administer the laws and 
the regulations promulgated thereunder relating to the manufacture 
of ethyl alcohol, and the laws and the regulations promulgated there 
under relating to the manufacture of, the issuance and revocation of 
permits for the distribution, sale, and use of denatured alcohol in such 
manner as to insure an ample supply of alcohol, and to provide for the 
use of denatured alcohol in the development of lawful industry. 

(2) A division of nonbeverage alcohol, the chief of which shall by 
technical training and practical experience have à thorough knewledge 
of the use of ethyl alcohol and other liquors, and in the manufacture 
of articles in which the use of ethyl aleohol and other liquors is 
authorized under the provisions of the national prohibition act, who 
shall be appointed by the commissioner with the approval of the 
Secretary of the Treasury, and receive a salary of not more than $6,000 
per annum. 

Such division of nonbeverage alcohol shall administer the laws and 
the regulations promulgated thereunder relating to the issuance and 
revocation of permits for the distribution, sale, and use of ethyl aleohol 
and other liquors for manufacturing and all other nonbeverage pur- 
poses. 


It will be noted that in the original provision creating a 
division of industrial alcohol and chemistry the chief was to 
receive a salary.of $7,500, whereas in the committee’s amend- 
ment it Is provided that the chief of the division of industrial 
alcohol shall receive $6,000, and the chief of the division of 
nonbeverage alcohol shall receive a salary of $6,000. This 
represents an increase of 84.500 as an offset to the saving of 
$3,500 on the salary of the Prohibition Commissioner and the 
prohibition solicitor, thus making it plain that the proposed 
scaling of the salaries of these two officials was for some reason 
other than economy. 

The second brand new provision written into the bill by the 
Senate Judiciary Committee, following the hearings referred to 
and the nearly month’s consideration given it, provides for a 
board of review of three members to be appointed not by the 
Prohibition Commissioner but by the Seeretary of the Treasury, 
and reads: 


All regulations and decisions respectively issued and made by the 
commissioner or the chiefs of such divisions of industrial alcohol and 
nonbeverage alcohol relating to permits of all kinds; permit holders 
of every class; the issuance and revocation of permits for the with- 
drawal, purchase, sale, and use of ethyl or denatured aleohol or other 
liquors, and the imposition by the commissioner of penalties or as- 
sessments of every kind shall be subject to review by a board consist- 
ing of three members appointed by the Secretary of the Treasury: 
Provided, That no member of such board shall be connected with or 
employed in the Prohibition Bureau. 

Such board shall designate one ef its members chairman, and any 
interested person, firm, or corporation may file with the chairman 
an application for review of such regulations, decision, imposition of 
any penalty or assessment, and such application for review shall be 
heard and decided by said board within 30 days after filing, and the 
commissioner thereupon shall forthwith conform such regulation, 
decision, penalty, or assessments to the decision of said board: Pro- 
vided, however, That a date for such hearings shall be fixed by said 
board, and not less than five days“ notice of the time and place of 
such hearing shall be given to the applicant and the commissioner, 
both of whom may present evidence, oral or written, in person or by an 
attorney, or other authorized representative: And provided further, 
That the applicant or the commissioner may have a decision of said 
board reviewed by an appropriate proceeding in a court of equity 
which may afirm, modify, or reverse the decision of said board. 


This new provision is quite unsatisfactory to some of the 
original friends of the bill. T cite as proof of this statement as 
well as my statement heretofore made that the friends of the 
bill themselves can not agree on its provisions, the following 
excerpt of a statement by the board of temperance, prohibi- 
tion, and public morals of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
110 Maryland Avenue NE., Washington, D. ©., in its clip sheet, 
February 16, 1925, under the caption Amend the Cramton bill 
on the floor“: 


As it now reads the bill provides that appeals from the head of 
the industrial alcoho! division will go direetly to the board of re- 
view. Under this arrangement the commissioner will have no au- 
thority—only the privilege of taking the blame for things other men 
have done. 

Under the bill it is provided that the members of the board of 
review shall be appointed by the Secretary of the Treasury, inde- 
pendently and directly, and that these members can not be members 
of the Prohibition Unit. 

This board of review will have power to revise or revoke regula- 
tions—absolutely ignoring the commissioner if it so desires, Even 


regulations made by the commissioner and approved by the Secretary 
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of the Treasury himself could be changed by this board of review. 


Here once again is a decentralization of responsibility. The bill 


should be amended at this point. 


If the writer of this criticism had given a more careful 
reading to the provision creating the board of review he would 
have noted that it applies to the appeals from the commis- 
sioner and the chief of the nonbeverage alcohol division the 
same as it applies to the chief of the industrial alcohol divi- 
sion. 

Mr. President, I have receiyed numerous protests from le- 
gitimate users of alcohol against the Cramton Dill. One 
comes from Dr. Martin H. Ittner, chairman committee on in- 
dustrial alcohol, American Chemical Society, and chief chemist 
for Colgate & Co., large manufacturers of soaps and toilet 
articles, New York City. Doctor Ittner is no stranger to me. 
I know him well and favorably. He appeared before the 
Senate judiciary subcommittee, January 7, 1925, and his 
testimony appears on pages 121 to 125, inclusive, of the Hear- 
ings, Part II. Doctor Ittner tells me industrial alcohol 
users are against the Cramton bill—not on a wet-and-dry 
basis—nor on political grounds—but because they fear it will 
prove inimical to legitimate business interests. His conten- 
tion is that Congress should protect rather than embarrass the 
legitimate trade, and I quite agree with him. I asked him 
to submit a memorandum of his views on the bill to me for 
my information and consideration. He has done so. I have 
read it carefully, and my judgment is it is a real contribution 
to the discussion of the various provisions of the bill. To 
that end I ask the indulgence of the Senate while I read it. 
It follows: 

DK. MARTIN H. [TTNER’S STATPMENT 

The Cramton bill, H. R. 6645, would create a new Bureau of 
Prohibition in the Treasury Department. This bill would transfer to 
the new bureau thus created authority to administer the national 
prohibition act, all the various other acts pertaining to the manu- 
facture, distribution, sale, and use of alcohol both pure and denatured 
and liquor, and the acts pertaining to narcotics. Its authority would 
permit it to ditch the various regulations which have gradually been 
built up by experienced men ag an aid to the administration of these 
various laws, and to substitute new regulations of its own making. 

The present Prohibition Unit has shown a strong inclination to dis- 
regard the long experience .gained by the Internal Revenue Bureau 
by the issuance of many new and drastic orders which were aimed to 
correct a single evil but when put into force were found to be so 
unfair and objectionable that the Commissioner of Internal Revenue 
was forced, in the interests of justice, to rescind such orders. 

The administration of the national prohibition act is at present 
vested in the Commissioner of Internal Revenue. The bureau over 
which he presides has for years administered all laws pertaining 
te alcohol pure and denatured and liquor. This bureav has always 
been one of the most efficient branches of the Government, both in 
the personnel of its officers and in the administration of the law. 
The national prohibition act is at present administered by a Com- 
missioner of Prohibition who holds office as an assistant to the 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue. He is not now lacking any 
authority that should be conferred upon him or that is necessary to 
the proper enforcement of the national prohibition act, and all the 
powers necessary to such enforcement are delegated to him and have 
been exercised by him since the inception of prohibition. There is 
nothing in the present law which would limit the proper exercise of 
authority by the Prohibition Commissioner. In the present adminis- 
tration of the law the acts of the Prohibition Commissioner are sub- 
ject to review and reversal by the Commissioner of Internal Revenue, 
an officer experienced in these matters and competent to pass upon 
them. From time to time, cases have been referred to the Commis- 
sioner of Internal Revenue which demanded his attention and a 
reversal of some ef the acts of the Commissioner of Prohibition. 
There is not a single case on record where the Commissioner of In- 
ternal Revenue has exceeded his authority or where his action in so 
reversing the Prohibition Commissioner has been anything but an act 
of simple justice. 

The Prohibition Unit, instead of seeking to enforce the law in the 
most efficient manner by taking full advantage of expert chemical 
advice in properly investigating permittees, in detecting diversions, 
in seeking to step them and in prosecuting violators of the law, has 
continuously exercised carelessness in the granting of permits to 
new concerns which had never used alcohol before, has permitted 
alcohol to go out in large quantities to such concerns, has been lax 
in recognizing diversions which might in many cases have been pre- 
vented at the start or have been detected sooner had they utilized 
the expert experience of the bureau. 

The long [statement of Prohibition Commissioner before House 
Committee on Appropriationa] list containing hundreds of prohibition- 
enforcement officers whose services the bureau has been forced to dis- 
pense with owing to bribery, dereliction, and other forms of miscon- 


duct in office is evidence that many diversions are due not to a lack of 
authority of the Prohibition Unit but to improper enforcement of the 
Jaw: Instead of going directly at these violators, the unit has sought 
to hamper them by indirect means. They have placed unnecessarily 
burdensome restrictions upon the legitimate users of alcohol and 
liquor and even on the users of denatured alcohol, going on the gen- 
eral principle that the nearer they come to stopping the use of alcohol 
entirely the closer they approach perfect enforcement. It is a notori- 
ous fact that some of the long-established, reputable manufacturers 
requiring alcohol in their business have met with unnecessary delay and 
restrictions. Only last summer the prohibition commissioner, in order 
to strike an indirect blow against a few suspected diverters of alcohol, 
sent orders to all collectors of internal revenne, who take orders from 
him, to require of all alcohol permittees that they demand of jobbers 
to whom they sold their manufactured articles made with the use of 
alcohol, as a condition of sale, that their books should at all times 
be open to inspection by any prohibition officer or State officer, and 
that failure to impose this requirement upon the manufacturer's cus- 
tomer might possibly lead to revocation of his permit to use alcohol. 
Congress has long sought by statute to prevent manufacturers from 
imposing conditions of resale on those to whom they sell their goods, 
and the Supreme Court has declared against such control by manu- 
facturers. Yet the Prohibition Unit, knowing fully the illegality of 
such a measure, sought to impose this burdensome condition upon all 
manufacturers using alcohol legitimately. This is an Illustration of 
one of the cases where the Commissioner of Internal Revenue was 
forced to step in and rescind the action of the prohibition commis- 
sioner by permitting noncompliance with the order, 

Those most active in prohibition enforcement, instead of recognizing 
the rights of industry and working in harmony with them, to the 
advantage of both prohibition enforcement and industry, have continu- 
ously sought new legislation which would put as much authority as possi- 
ble in the hands of a prohibition commissioner and have sought every 
means to avoid as far as possible appeal from his acts. It was only a 
short time ago that they tried through the Ernst-Wood bill to create an 
officer who might draw his regulations himself, without requiring the au- 
thority of any other officer, whose acts would not be subject to court 
review, and who would be subject only to the President of the United 
States, an officer manifestly too busy to review and reverse his acts 
or to give needed relief in the innumerable cases that would develop. 
The Cramton bill would be but little better in its operation. 
The Commissioner of Prohibition would nominally be under the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, one of the busiest officers of the Government, 
instead of, as at present, under the Commissioner of Internal Revenue, 
who is the man most experienced in matters pertaining to alcohol and 
liquor. The provision in the Cramton bill for a review in a court of 
equity is entirely inadequate, just as the provision in the national 
prohibition act is inadequate. This act provides for court review only 
in cases’ pertaining to the action of the commissioner with regard to 
permits. There is no provision in the national prohibition act or in 
the Cramton bill which would give one relief by applying to the courts 
in numberless other cases of abuse which might arise, cither due to 
an overstepping of authority or a failure in the performance of duty 
on the part of the commissioner or of any of his subordinates. In the 
present law the right of appeal to the experienced Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue makes up partly for the lack of court review. 

The Prohibition Unit has thus far failed to fully recognize that 
the national prohibition act provides not only for prohibition enforce- 
ment, but with equal importance for the manufacture, distribution, 
sale, and use of alcohol, pure and denatured, and liquor for legitimate 
industrial and medicinal purposes. They have failed to recognize 
that they have no authority to neglect the proper enforcement of this 
portion of the law and to give greater weight to the prohibition en- 
forcement portion of the law. All portions of the law should be 
enforced impartially, This has not been the case, and there has been 
heretofore an ever-present tendency in the Prohjbition Unit to super- 
impose the needs, or supposed needs, of prohibition enforcement upon 
the needs of legitimate users. Although the prohibition enforcers and 
prohibition advocates tell us freely that they wish to encourage the 
industries, their unnecessarily burdensome restrictions often belie their 
statements. 

The Cramton bill is a measure aimed to give added authority to the 
prohibition commissioner, and would enable him to make still more 
burdensome restrictions on legitimate operation, and would increase 
the difficulty of obtaining relief from such restrictions. There should 
be no attempt at prohibition legislation which does not recognize fully 
and unequivocally the fundamental rights of the industries and of all 
legitimate users of alcohol, pure and denatured, and of liquor, to ob- 
tain all of the alcohol or liquor which their proper needs nray require 
without unnecessarily burdensome regulations or restrictions. There 


is no authority In Constitution or law for any other course. Hastily 
conceived attempts at legislation drawn to meet the demands of 
fanatical or one-sided advocates of prohibition, without the proper 
cooperation of all of the legitimate interests which would be influenced 
by such legislation, can only result in disaster to our industries and 
would not add a single effective step to real probibition enforcement. 
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The Cramton bill is another such ill-conceived, one-sided attempt at 
strengthening prohibition enforcement. It would fail utterly in ac- 
complishing its purpose. It is opposed almost unanimously by all 
legitimate users of alcohol. Representatives of industries have begged 
that legislation of this character and so important should not be hastily 
pushed through Congress. They have repeatedly offered services that 
would lead, through their cooperation, in valuable constructive sugges- 
tions, The history of attempts to pass prohibition enforcement legisla- 
tion is replete not only with disregard of the needs of industry, but with 
attempts to rush such legislation so rapidly that the objections of the in- 
dustries might not be heard. This very bill passed the House last sum- 
mer after suspension of the rules and after an undebated amendment 
had been adopted contrary to the recommendation of the Judiciary 
Committee of the House and against protests of members of the House 
Judiciary Committee. It was only due to the protests of Senators 
that an even more hasty action on the part of the Senate was pre- 
vented at that time. 

Amendments have been proposed to this bill which would establish 
in the newly created bureau of prohibition two divisions, dividing 
among them some of the authority over administration of alcohol, 
pure and denatured, and liquor for legitimate purposes. This would 
defeat some of the ends that this bill was originally aimed to accom- 
plish, namely, the greater centralization of authority. Some legitimate 
users of alcohol use both pure and denatured alcohol and would there- 
fore be forced to operate under two divisions. In some cases the 
character of their product would change so that during one portion of 
a process the operation would be under one division and during an- 
other portion of the same process would be delegated to another division. 
This would not lead to efficiency either in manufacture or in enforce- 
ment, but would add to confusion, Representatives of most of the 
alcohol-using industries met in Washington recently and carefully con- 
sidered these amendments, which would place a divided authority over 
legitimate users in two separate divisions, and declared almost unani- 
mously in favor of placing the administration over all legitimate uses 
under one direct, experienced head instead of in two or more divisions. 
It is time that some one should recognize that all laws bearing 
on this subject treat of one of two things: The legal, commendable 
use of alcohol pure and denatured and liquor for legitimate purposes, 
and the improper, Illegal use of alcohol or intoxicating beverages. 
The enforcement of the two portions of the law are important, and 
neither should be permitted to override the other. Any administra- 
tion of the law which would place the control over legitimate users 
of alcohol or liquor completely in the hands of prohibition enforce- 
ment officers will fall to accomplish any good purpose. The Cramton 
bill is aimed to do this. 

An officer whose training and ability would make him a competent 
prohibition enforcement officer would, in the nature of things, not have 
the qualifications necessary to recognize the needs of the industries. 
He should be a competent police officer and should exercise police 
functions and should address himself entirely to seeking out and pun- 
ishing infractions of the prohibition end of the law. He needs no 
authority over the legitimate industries. If these are carried out 
in compliance with the law, their acts are not matters of his concern. 
If, on the other hand, any act is committed which is not legal, or if 
any diversion of alcohol or liquor should occur, the act being illegal 
and an infraction of the prohibition end of the law, it becomes at once 
a matter of concern of prohibition enforcement officers and passes from 
the authority of the officer administering the legitimate features of 
the law to the prohibition enforcement officers, 

The industries and scientific societies of the country have repeatedly 
urged that the control of alcohol and liquor for all legitimate users 
should be centered in an officer of technical experience, a trained chem- 
ist familiar with the manufacture, distribution, and uses of ethyl and 
denatured alcohol and liquor. He should hold office either under the 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue or the Secretary of the Treasury 
and not as a subordinate of a prohibition commissioner. A man of 
such experience, with the organization with which he would surround 
himself, would know better than anyone else the needs of the indus- 
tries and legitimate users, to the end that he could readily detect 
improper requests for alcohol and liquor, would best be able to decide 
if unnecessarily large quantities were being drawn, and if it were 
going into legitimate channels, In the same way, industry would be 
encouraged and benefited by his being able to recognize its needs as 
no one else might. 

The greatest obstacle that stands in the way of procuring efficient 
prohibition enforcement is the one-sided and unfair attitude of some 
of the strongest advocates of prohibition. Realizing their command 
of votes on a purely wet and dry issue, they seek to confuse all 
legislation to the end that advocates and opponents shall be arrayed 
on a wet aud dry basis. This absolutely prevents the proper considera- 
tion of most features of such proposed legislation on their merits. 
This is most unfortunate and is to be deplored, as the strongest advo- 
cates of some ill-advised attempts at legislation have often arrayed 
themselves in support of such legislation because of the claim that it 


is a wet and dry issue and that otherwise prohibition enforcement 
would suffer. In spite of the fact that the Cramton bill does not 
involve the merits of prohibition and does not contain anything that 
would add to the efficiency of prohibition enforcement, its advocates 
seek support by making it a wet and dry issue, 

If we admit, as we do, that drunkenness is bad and that diversion 
of alcohol to improper uses is also bad, we are really adding no argu- 
ment for the adoption of the Cramton bill, yet this is the character 
of the argument most strongly urged for its adoption. In arguing for 
the bill, the attorney of a large prohibition body appeals to our emo- 
tions by saying that “many people are willing to gamble with their 
lives and health in order to satisfy a long-established thirst.’ He 
says “about 6,000,000 gallons of denatured alcohol have been wih- 
drawn on Government permits under the control of the interna) 
revenue collectors and reduced to whisky strength and sold for beverage 
purposes in violation of the law.” He knows when he says tbis that 
he has no evidence that this is true. He knows that there are no 
Government records which show that any such quantity of denatured 
alcohol is diverted, that this figure was given as a guess by a Goyern- 
ment officer who stated that any estimate could be not more than a 
guess, who gave a guess reluctantly, and who also said that the amount 
diverted “might be very much less.” Assistant Prohibition Commis- 
sioner Jones testifying before the Judiciary Committee commented on 
this estimate and said he did not “ believe anybody on earth could tell 
how much has been diverted,” and that he believed the amount 
diverted was less. The diversion of denatured alcohol to illegitimate 
purposes is undoubtedly not so great as this, and the actual diversion 
is very much magnified in statements first quoted above for the pur- 
pose of influencing legislation. 

It is true that some alcohol has been diverted to illegitimate chan- 
nels. It is practically impossible that any large quantity could be so 
diverted without involving the collusion of one or more prohibition 
officers. Representatives of the legitimate industries have on a number 
of occasions called the attention of Government officials to the proba- 
bility of diversion in specific instances, and the industries have at all 
times shown a willingness to cooperate with the Government in stamp- 
Ing out illegitimate practices. The correction of such abuses as exist 
lies in the proper enforcement of the law through the ample means 
already in the hands of the Prohibition Commissioner, and not in a 
complete upset of the law's administration involved in the transfer 
of important matters from the hands of a man of long experience to 
those bent on trying new experiments in administration. If the law 
sought only to change the manner of administration of prohibition 
the experiment would not be of vital importance and might even lead 
to improvement, as we will all admit that the administration of pro- 
hibition itself has not so far attained the high degree of success that 
has been claimed for it. The Cramton bill does not offer anything of 
advantage as a new experiment in prohibition enforcement, but serves 
only as the base for new and dangerous experiments in the administra- 
tion of alcohol for legitimate business purposes. 

In arguing for the necessity of this bill, prohibition enthusiasts tell 
us of the importance of placing authority over prohibition in the hands 
of the Prohibition Commissioner. They would have us believe that the 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue is continually putting obstacles in 
the way of the Prohibition Commissioner and that the latter is tied 
hand and foot for lack of authority to act. Exactly the reverse is 
the case. The Cramton bill would give no additional needed authority 
to the Prohibition Commissioner. The Commissioner of Internal Rey- 
enue delegated full powers to him for the administration of all parts 
of the national prohibition act, and these powers have been exercised 
by him from the beginning of prohibition. He has been responsible 
for the issuance of every basic permit to use alcohol, pure and dena- 
tured, and liquor. As a matter of fact, the Prohibition Commissioner 
has on more than one occasion taken extra legal action in issuing orders 
involving the rights of alcohol users. The Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue has not at any time interfered with the duties of the Prohibi- 
tion Commissioner, and has only taken action with regard to acts 
which were recognized as illegal or unjust, and has given relief when 
appealed to and when the illegality or injystice of such acts had been 
pointed out to him. 

The Commissioner of Internal Revenue, in order that he might be 
fully informed as to the needs of the industries and exercise the 
wisest judgment with regard to such needs in the best interests of 
the Government, surrounded himself with an aleohol trades advisory 
committee, drawn from the largest producers and users of industrial 
alcohol, both pure and denatured, representatives of the various drug 
making and selling industries, and representatives of the scientific 
societies, all of whom were familiar with the law and with its work- 
ings and with alcohol and its various legitimate uses, who gave freely 
their time and best thought and efforts to matters which he called 
to their attention for their opinion, and his acts have been largely 
guided by their judgment. The alcohol trades advisory committee, 
recognizing the importance of alcohol as a chemical raw material for 
manufacturers of this country and its need in the develpoment of 
fuel, dye, and other lawful industries, issued a statement and recom- 
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mendations showing the importance of avoiding any new regulation or 
legislation that would put unnecessarily burdensome restrictions on 
the manufacture and use of alcohol. 

The argument for the Cramton bill that it would put the personnel 
of the Prohibition Bureau under the civil service is an extremely 
weak one. This is a most roundabout way to accomplish an end that 
may be accomplished better by direct means, Legislation is already 
pending which might effect the same result without the adverse effect 
on the industries that the Cramton bill would have. 


Mr. President, this statement by Dr. Martin H. Ittner which 
I have just read into the Rpoorp was addressed to me person- 
ally, and does not appear elsewhere. I now want to direct at- 
tention to the statement made by Doctor Ittner on the 7th of 
January, 1925, before the subcommittee of the Senate Judiciary 
Committee, which appears on pages 121 to 125, inclusive, in 
Part II of the hearings. I shall content myself by quoting 
excerpts, though the entire statement is well worth a careful 
reading. It was, in part, as follows: 

DR. MARTIN H. ITTNER’S STATEMENT BEFORE THE COMMITTEE 
Colgate & Co.— 


Doctor Ittner is chief chemist for that company— 
have always stood unequivocally for law enforcement. They are op- 
posed to the Cramton bill or any bill that would put the adminis- 
tration of alcohol for lawful manufacture completely in the hands 
of a prohibition enforcement officer, 

I appear on behalf of the American Chemical Association, consisting 
of about 15,000 chemists engaged in manufacturing, scientific, and edu- 
cational pursuits, being chairman of the committee on industrial alco- 
ho! of this society, and also on behalf of the American Institute of 
Chemical Engineers, embracing most of the leading manufacturing 
chemists of the country, being chairman of the committee on indus- 
trial alcohol of the institute. 

Neither I nor any of those whom I represent have any interest in 
this bill otber than a strictly lawful one. They are, however, all 
interested directly or indirectly in the lawful manufacture, sale, and 
use of alcohol for other than beverage purposes, including scientific 
research, the development of fuel, dye, and other lawful industries, 
They are all law-abiding men and favor enforcement of the laws. 
They have at stake not only their professional interests but financial 
interests aggregating in the millions * * 

Those depending upon the lawful use of alcohol feel that all legisla- 
tion affecting them, and alcohol for their use, should, so far as possible, 
divorce the permissive features ef the law from the same kind of 
consideration which is accorded so-called wet and dry issues, which 
would involve prohibition. They feel that those who are operating 
legally under. the permissive portions of the laws should meet with 
every encouragement and believe that this can not be brought about 
to the best interest of all if the permissive as well as prohibitive 
portions of the iaw are placed completely in the hands of a Prohibi- 
tion Commissioner, whose prime end and viewpoint will be the 
detection and proseeution ef violations of the law. For this reason 
the chemists are opposed to the Cramton bill, H. R. 6645. 

In the present administration of the law, although the Prohibition 
Commissioner is directly charged with enforcement, he is under the 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue, who is charged by the law with 
the enforcement of the national prohibition act. The Commissioner 
of Internal Revenue is familiar with the provisions of the law and 
at present serves as a court of appeal from the rulings of the Com- 
missioner of Prohibition when an appeal becomes necessary. 

If any new legislation is passed with regard to the enforcement of 
the national prohibition act, the chemists and manufacturers of the 
country believe that the permissive features of the law as pertaining 
to ethyl and denatured alcohol for all nonbeverage purposes should 
be administered by an officer who shall be a graduate chemist and a 
person of knowledge in the manufacture, distribution, and use of 
ethyl and denatured alcohol, and who shall be appointed by the Secre- 
-tary of the Treasury. 

The chemists ask nothing that would lessen the authority of the Pro- 
hibition Commissioner in actual prohibition enforcement, but earnestly 
urge upon Congress to provide in all legislation proper means for the 
consideration of appeals from decisions that may be in error, such 
appeals to be in a properly constituted board the membership of which 
shall be quite apart from the Prohibition Unit and Internal Revenue 
Bureau. 

The chemists also urge upon Congress the desirability and necessity 
of making proper provision for court review, not only with regard 
to the issuance of permits by the commissioner but also with regard 
to all acts of the commissioner or those under him affecting the 
manufacture, distribution, and use, and use in manufacture of ethyl 
and denatured alcohol, liquor in accordance with the national pro- 
hibition act as amended. i 

The national probibition act as at present in force is objectionable 
in some respects, but the proposed Cramton bill is very much worse. 
The trouble with this bill and some others that have been offered 


is that they seek to put alcohol and liquor for lawful purposes on a 
wet and dry basis and thus seek to control them with the same 
machinery that is organized to handle intoxicating liquors wrongfully 
used, rather than handle them as a strictly lawful proposition. 

Mr. Cramton has told you here of Secretary Mellon's so-called 
advocacy of the bill. His letter to the House Judiciary Committee 
and the testimony of Assistant Secretary Moss before that committee 
are hardly to be considered as approval. I think it is not violating 
any confidence when I tell you that the Secretary granted a hearing 
to a few representatives of the industries igterested in industrial 
alcohol and he told us that at the time he signed the letter referred 
to he had been assured that there was no opposition to the bill. 
As soon as the industries had an opportunity to assert their stand 
with respect to the bill they were practically all opposed to it, 
. 5 * 

„ © * The industries have been working hard to find a basis on 
which their interests may be equitably administered and the authority 
of the Prohibition Commissioner may be entirely devoted to prohibition 
enforcement. 

These important matters require time for careful consideration. If 
legislation is not rushed and proper time is given I feel that the legiti- 
mate interests concerned will be able to make most valuable and help- 
ful suggestions to Congress that will go a long way to solve some of 
the difficulties that now beset us. 

The people I referred to who met yesterday afternoon and last night 
were doing everything pogsible to find some means that they thought 
would be helpful as suggestions to the committee. This is important 
legislation, and all of these interests and the proper enforcement of 
prohibition can not be arranged in a very short time; but the one thing 
that I want distinctly understood is that all of the interests with whom 
I have talked—and I have talked to a great variety of them—feel 
that the Cramton bill will not accomplish the purposes of prohibition 
enforcement properly, and that it is very much against these legitimate 
users of alcohol and alcohol products, 


Mr. President, I now direct attention to the statement of 
Dr. L. H. Baekeland, president of the Bakelite Corporation, 
which has four plants, the chief of which is in Perth Amboy, 
N. J. This is one of a number of large industries requiring 
alcohol, that have factories or plants in the State which I have 
the honor, in part, to represent. Doctor Baekeland also is the 
retiring president of the American Chemical Society, the past 
president of the American Institute of Chemical Engineers, 
past president of the American Electrochemical Society, and 
honorary professor of Chemical Engineering, Columbia Uni- 
versity. His statement will be found on pages 156 to 160, in- 
clusive, Part II, of the hearings before the Subcommittee of 
the Senate Judiciary Committee, and is, in part, as follows: 

DR, L. C. BAEKELAND’s STATHMENT BEFORE THE COMMITTED 

I do not come here to give an opinion. My main purpose is to 
furnish information. No man’s judgment rises above his information. 
The overlooking of that fact has sometimes played havoc with our 
industries. * * The Cramton bill is an effort to shift the ad- 
ministration of industrial alcohol from the Internal Revenue Depart- 
ment, where it belongs, to the notoriously inefficient Prohibition De- 
partment. Most people can not see in alcohol anything but its use or 
abuse as a beverage. And yet outside of such uses or abuses there is 
hardly a chemical susceptible of wider and more beneficial application 
in the arts, the industries, and the household economies. Its value as 
a solvent, its uses in varnishes, artificial leather, and smokeless powder 
is well known among chemists, 

The publie does not know that alcohol is an essential raw material 
for the manufacture of a number of articles—for instance, radio out- 
fits, wireless equipment, electrical machinery and electrical parts for 
automobiles, airplanes, motor boats, silent gears, dies, moving pictures, 
kodak films, and for endless other purposes—not to mention the great 
use of it made at present as an antifreezing mixture in our automo- 
biles. No wonder, then, that the consumption of industrial alcohol 
has increased 3,000,000 gallons since 1921. But the prohibitionists 
attribute this to the criminal bootlegging, notwithstanding the protests 
of the American Chemica] Society and the American Institute of 
Chemical Engineers. Furthermore, a decidedly increased use is possi- 
ble for industrial alcohol as a liquid fuel * è *. The fact that 
it is far less volatile than gasoline and mixes readily with water 
makes it not only cleaner but incomparably less dangerous, whether 
it be used in the household for heating or illuminating purposes, or 
whether it be used on a motor car or motor boat or in a stationary 
engine. Furthermore, its sources of supply embrace all inexpensive 
starch or sugar-containing vegetables, as well as the waste of our 
sugar refineries, all products of which this country has a prodigious 
supply. Molasses is getting scarcer and scarcer just on account of 
increased production of industrial alcohol. 

Converting our perishable farm products into products like alcohol, 
which can be stored indefinitely and of which the transportation and 
handling are easy, is oue of the ways of equalizing the uncertain 
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fluctuations of the yield of our farm crops. Long after every drop of 
petroleum or gasoline will have been extracted from our wells every 
yearly agricultural crop will insure us a new supply of this valuable 
liquid fuel obtained by fermentation of starch or sugar-containing 
liquids, I know of no country where there is such an abundant source 
of supply, as well as the industrial opportunities in conjunction with 
an extensive market within easy reach, provided industrial alcohol 
can be furnished to the consumer at a low enough price, This is one 
of the main points I beg to insist upon, 

An unintelligent application of the prohibition act will offset all 
this, whatever good effect it may try to accomplish in other directions, 
by putting unnecessarily exaggerated restrictions or handicaps upon 
the manufacture or distribution of industrial alcohol. Very few people 
realize that the price at which industrial aleohol can be delivered to 
the consumer at a profit is considerably influenced by whatever unnec- 
essary red tape impedes manufacture, transportation, or distribution. 
The well-intentioned manufacturer who is endeavoring to lower the 
cost of production feels his efforts rather futile when they are wiped 
out at the selling and distributing end. 

I happen to be the president of the concern which exploits my 
inventions, and which is called the Bakelite Corporation. It so hap- 
pens that we are large users of industrial alcohol * * . A week 
or so ago it happened that one of our plants, our principal plant, in 
Perth Amboy—we have four plants—was shut up because a truck 
Joad of industrial alcohol, denatured alcohol, was arbitrarily held 
up by the prohibition officers, the driver of the truck was put in jail, 
newspaper reports were spread about the bootlegging, and all that 
sort of thing, Our factory had to shut down for a considerable period 
of time, which meant that $15,000 worth of solution of bakelite could 
not be delivered, not to speak of the fact that our whole staff of 
workmen was idle. 

Senator OverMax. What do you mean by “ bakelite”? 

Mr. BAEKELAND. Here is a gear such as is used on your automobile. 
That is made with alcohol. Here is one of the timers which you use 
on your automobile, or such as is used on flying machines, which is 
made with alcohol. Here is a piece of a radio set. Every radio in use 
to-day has some parts made of bakelite. Here are some other things 
made with alcohol. Here are some pencils, such as you are using, 
probably, which are made with alcohol. Here is a pipe made with 
alcohol. Every flying machine has on it some of that stuff made with 
alcohol. Here are some more things made with alcohol. The buttons 
on your coat are made with alcohol. Here is a typewriter attachment 
that is made with alcohol. 

Senator Srertixe. To what extent is alcohol an ingredient in the 
manufacture of these things? 

Mr. Bank ELAN D. Fifty per cent of the bakelite used in this gear is 
made of alcohol. 

Senator Overman. What is the other ingredient? 

Mr. BAEKELAND, The others are formaldehyde and phenol, or what- 
ever it may be. These are various mixtures, all along the same line. 
Here is a little booklet giving the story of bakelite, how when a man 
gets up in the morning he uses a tooth brush made of bakelite, he 
lathers himself for shaving with a bakelite brush, and then he goes to 
his office and many of the things he uses in his office are made from it, 
and if he goes fishing he has with him things made of it, and all that 
sort of thing. 

I do not want to take np more of your time. What I wanted to say 
was this, that I personally believe in the restriction of the use of 
alcohol for drinking purposes, and I believe that the prohibition act, 
if intelligently framed and intelligently enforced, would be a marvel- 
eusly constructive law; but when it comes, as I have heard some 
fanatics explain to me, to the fact that any industry which needs 
alcohol must disappear from the earth I am against it, because I know 
that is against the best interests of the United States. I am a chemist. 
I have helped to build up new industries, have helped to originate in- 
dustries in this country. I know alcohol is as necessary as sulphuric 
acid or the electric current, and any insane restrictions on the distri- 
bution of alcohol for industrial purposes will hit everybody in the 
United States and will stunt our national development. 

Senator OverMAay, Do you think this bill has in it any insane pro- 
visions? 

Mr. BAR ELAN b. If anybody can come around and hold up a ship- 
ment of denatured alcohol, even that which is unfit to drink, what are 
we going to have next? Those who did it in this particular instance 
were the prohibition agents who seized a truck load on a ferryboat; 
and are you going to give further power to a group of people who have 
blinders on and only see one thing in connection with alcohol, who can 
not think of alcohol but in connection with drunkenness? If we give 
authority to people who have blinders on and want to neglect all this 
complicated piece of machinery which we call the industries of the 
United States, I fear very bad rusults. 

Senator Sreatinc. Have you suffered any inconvenience beyond that 
you have described and which was described by Mr. Rigney? 

Mr. BAEKELAND. No, sir. 

Senator Srertixc, You have been successful in getting a sufficient 
supply of alcohol for your uses beyond that one instance? 


Mr. BAEKELAND. Under the present administration; and that is the 
reason I fear any change would be to our detriment. 

Senator OVERMAN. Are you now a professor in Columbia University? 

Mr. BAEKELAND, Yes, Senator. 

Senator Overman. Do you think the enactment of this bill would 
restrict your ability to get the alcohol you need? 

Mr. BAEKELAND. I have no doubt about it. It is a question of the 
temperament of the people enforcing the law that would bring in the 
restrictions. 


THE 6,000,000 GALLON LEAK MYTH 


Mr. President, one of the reasons advanced in behalf of the 
Cramton bill is that it will bring about better law enforcement. 
In support of this reason there has been broadcasted through- 
out the country a statement that during the past year 6,000,000 
gallons of alcohol freed for industrial purposes have been 
diverted to illegal channels for bootlegging purposes. The 
statement has been attributed to Dr. J. M. Doran, head Indus- 
trial Alcohol and Chemical Division, Bureau of Internal Reve- 
nue. Because of Doctor Doran's official position and his many 
years’ service in the bureau, the statement has been generally 
accepted as gospel truth. It is the direct opposite. Doctor 
Doran never said any such thing. The deception and vicious- 
ness of the statement will be clearly understood by anyone who 
will take the trouble to learn what Doctor Doran said about 
it in his testimony before the subcommittee of the Senate 
Judiciary Committee December 18, 1924. In that statement 
Doctor Doran testified that his estimate was “purely a guess,” 
and that it could be “nothing but a guess.” Further along 
Doctor Doran testified : 


Some of that 6,000,000 gallons, I believe, is used illegally; not a 
great amount, however, in my judgment. 


Still further along Doctor Doran testified that “one of the 
large sources of this 6,000,000-gallon leak” was the use of 
alcohol in the manufacture of artificial silk by the old Du Pont 
nitrate plant at Hopewell, Va., which has been converted into 
a large artificial-silk manufacturing plant, and similar plants 
of which there are a number. I take it that these facts—we 
can not go back of the hearings for facts—will be highly in- 
structive, if not pleasant, to those Woman's Christian Tem- 
perance Union organizations, women's Qubs, and churches that 
have been industriously cireulating fiction for fact during this 
session of Congress, so far as this famous 6,000,000-gallon leak 
is concerned. Doctor Doran’s testimony is so informing that 
I am going to read a part of it for the benefit of those Senators 
who have not had time to read the hearings on the Cramton 
bill. I am convinced beyond the shadow of a doubt that if 
every Senator could find time to read these hearings the 
Cramton bill would not get a dozen votes in the Senate. Doctor 
Doran’s testimony begins on page 14 of the hearings for Decem- 
ber 18, 1924, and is sandwiched between the beginning and the 
end of Mr. Cramron’s testimony given that date. I shall now 
read from the official record of the hearings; 


WHAT DR. J. M. DORAN ACTUALLY SAID 


Senator Reep of Missouri. Speaking about the necessity for a change 
in the personnel and in the plan of enforcing prohibition, have you 
any figures or estimates of the amount of whisky that has been put 
out illicitly or illegally—taken out of the warehouses in various places? 

Mr. Cramton. Doctor Doran, who is here and will be at the service 
of the committee, will probably have more information on that sub- 
ject than I would. 

Senator Reep of Missouri. Have you any information as to the 
amount of alcohol that has been diverted from legitimate uses to the 
manufacture of booze, to use a common expression? 

Mr. Cramton. The information that I have on that subject comes 
front Doctor Doran. About a year ago, before the House District 
Committee, he made the statement, which has never been questioned 
by anyone, as far as I know, that while 60,000,000 gallons is issued 
under permits, at least 10 per cent was diverted to unlawful uses. 

Senator Rerp of Missouri. Sixty million gallons of what? 

Mr. CnAurox. What would that 60,000,000 gallons include, Doctor 
Doran? 

Doctor Doran, That is the entire alcohol production of the then 
fiscal year. 

Mr. Cramton. Can you give, roughly, the items into which it would 
be divided? 

Doctor Doran. Mr. Chairman, that so-called estimate or state- 
ment that I made was made at the request of Mr. Graham that I 
make a guess. I told him that it could be nothing but a guess, as 
there were no figures available on the amount diverted, and in ar- 
riving at that amount I had in mind the completely denatured alcohol, 
the various formulas of special denatured alcohol, and the quantity 
of pure alcohol that is drawn by the various druggists in the manu- 
facture of flavoring extracts. I got at that from my general knewl- 
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edge of cases that had arisen and also analyses made by our chemical 
laboratories that are under my direction, which indicated, to some 
extent, the probable sources. I had used all that data in making 
the guess. It was purely a guess. 

Senator Reen of Missouri. I suppose you can make as good a guess 
as anybody else. Now, what is your guess? 

Doctor Doran. I guessed at that time that probably not over 10 
per cent of the gross production was diverted to illegal uses. I sub- 
divided that. I have not got the exact figures here, I could get the 
data for you. 

Senator Reep of Missouri. Doctor Doran; just one question about 
that. Of course, the alcohol that is made primarily goes into these 
varlous uses—that is, for the manufacture of perfumes, extracts, 
etc. Can you tell us about how many uses it is put to? 1 mean 
commonly and generally, 

Doctor Doran. There are thousands of common uses covering all 
ranges of industrial products. 

Senator Reen of Missouri. What proportion of that alcohol is used 
and sold pure; that is, that can be legitimately used in its pure state? 

Doctor Doran. I understand your question, About 1,000,000 gallons 
is drawn for the use of the United States in its various scientific 
activities, the use of the States in their various institutions, sani- 
tariums, hospitals, municipal hospitals, dispensaries, State universi- 
ties, colleges, and privately conducted hospitals. An additional 10, 
000,000 proof gallons, which would be about 6,000,000 wine gallons, 
have been distributed for use in the manufacture of flavoring ex- 
tracts, pharmaceuticals for internal purposes, such as put out by the 
large drug manufacturers and distributed through jobbers to the 
retailers, and also by some 60,000, I believe, retail druggists through- 
out the United States who must all use, to a greater or lesser extent, 
pure alcohol in their prescription compounds, in their tinctures, and 
the putting up of what is known as extraneous preparations; that is, 
the use of pure alcohol, undenatured alcohol. 

Senator Rexp of Missouri, And that embraces the two items together, 
about 11,000,000 gallons? 

Doctor Doran. Ten million proof gallons and 1,000,000 wine gallons, 
which would be about 6,000,000 wine. gallons. 

Senator Reep of Missouri. You are applying that to the 10,000,000 
you spoke of or to the 11,000,000? 

Doctor Doran, That is a revision of that 11,000,000 figure. 

Senator Rrrb of Missouri. Which brings it down to 6,000,000? 

Doctor Doran. Six million in actual measure gallons. 

Senator Reen of Missouri, That is all the pure alcohol that the 
druggist, then, is entitled to have? I mean that amount would be 
about the amount that he has drawn for legitimate purposes and is 
entitled to draw? 

Doctor Doran: Yes; that is correct, Senator. 

Senator Reep of Missouri. And that embraces in the calculation the 
alcohol that goes into the hospitals for direct use there? 

Doctor Doran. Yes; that is correct. 

Senator Resp of Missouri. You said there were 60,000,000 gallons. 
In order that we may get the figures on the right basis, are those wine 
gallons or proof gallons? 

Doctor Doran. Wine gallons. 

Senator Rund of Missouri. Then that would leave us about 54,000,000 

gallons of alcohol, and that is used in making these various com- 
pounds, is it? 
Doctor Doran. That is used for all industrial purposes, purely tech- 
nical industrial processes, and also pharmaceuticals that are used 
externally, such as liniments and toilet preparations of all classes, 
perfumes, toilet waters, and various lotions, 

Senator REED of Missouri. You say that some 10 per cent of this 
amount, which would be 6,000,000 gallons, you think gets out and is 
used for illegal purposes? 

Doctor Donan, Some of that 6,000,000 gallons, I believe, is used 
legally, not a great amount, however, in my judgment; particularly 
that quantity that is withdrawn by the various municipalities, State 
institutions, universities, and hospitals. I doubt very much if there is 
any diversion of that to any extent. There were never any cases that 
came to my notice. The class of permittees are all very high grade. 

Senator REED of Missouri. Where does this 6,000,000 gallons that 
gets out to the people come from? 

Doctor Dogan, It is all produced in these registered industrial 
alcohol plants that are under the supervision of the Internal Revenue 
Bureau, and in order to procure this alcohol, be it a State institution 
or a United States department, formal application must be made, and 
in some cases a bond must be furnished, and various data required by 
the regulations furnished to the officer, in this case the collector o? 
internal revenue. 

Senator REED of Missouri. You did not get my question, Doctor. 
Tou have stated that there are about 60,000,000 gallons of alcohol 
manufactured and put out. Primarily, it is put out legitimately. I 
can assume that, can I not? 

Doctor Doran, I certainly think you can, Senator. 
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Senator Reep of Missouri. Six million gallons of that alcohol gets 


Where does that leak occur? 
I will not try to give you an 
That is just an 


into use for beverage purposes. 

Doctor Doran. I get your question. 
expression of opinion on that. I do not know. 
expression of opinion. 

Senator Rrep of Missouri. If you do not know, I think I am safe in 
saying that nobody knows. Is not that correct? 

Doctor Doran, I would not say that, I have been a good many years 
in the bureau and I am trying to give you the result of my experience, 
but I am not infallible. About 30,000,000 gallons was produced and 
withdrawn as completely denatured alcohol. That has been to a large 
extent used legitimately, although we know that there has been some 
completely denatured manipulated into very dangerous and low-grade 
liquors. Our laboratories have received numbers of samples showing 
the use of completely denatured alcohol with the wood alcohol and 
kerosene and paridin still present. 

Senator REED of Missouri. How much of that? 

Doctor Doran. I had estimated that of the total completely ds. 
natured alcohol production possibly 1,000,000 gallons went astray, 
All of it did not go through the use of the completely denatured 
product, The bureau has had cases reported to it where alcohol has 
been taken out of industrial alcohol plants and denaturing plants 
presumed to be completely denatured alcohol, but through error, or 
possibly connivance, the denaturants were not present. 

Senator REED of Missouri. How much? 

Doctor Dorax. I had estimated that from completely denatured 
alcohol all together there were probably 1,000,000 gallons that got on 
the market in that way. It may be very much less. f 

Senator Stertixc. Is that your best judgment? 

Doctor Doran, Yes; it is. 

Senator Resp of Missouri: That is one-sixth of the total of the 
alcohol which you think got ont. You think 6,000,000 gallons got out 
and this is 1,000,000 of the 6,000,000, and that was alcohol which was 
presumed and intended by the department to be completely denatured? 

Doctor Doran, Yes, 

Senator Reep of Missouri. Very well; that leaves 5,000,000 gallons. 
Now, where did that leak occur? i 

Doctor Doran. In providing denatured alcohol that might be used 
in the many specific processes and products, many of which have 
developed in this country since the war, it was found necessary and 
advisable to extend the list to assist these new industries to secure a 


denatured alcohol that was wholly unfit for use for beverage purposes 


and would be relieved of hazard in transportation, that would be secure 
as far as storage goes, and not subject to attack such as pure alcohol 
was and still be useful in their products. We have now authorized 
almost 70 special formulas covering the entire industrial field. Some 
25 of them, I believe, Senator, have been authorized since prohibition 
for two reasons: First, to take care of some of our new and rapidly 
growing industries that are a postwar development in this country ; 
others to enable the older industries theretofore using pure alcohol to 
avail themselves of the denatured alcohol and thus he subject to less 
industrial and commercial hazard. 

Senator Rrep of Missouri. But that is completely denatured? 

Doctor Doran, No; that is special denatured. 

Senator Reep of Missouri. You say new industries that have come 
up. What is the character of the new industries? a 

Doctor Doran. I will cite you one example. The old Du Pont 
nitrate plant at Hopewell, Va., was converted into a large artificial 
silk manufacturing plant. As you are probably aware, artificial silk 
uses as its basis cotton fiber. I understand they use some low-grade 
materials that were prior to that time an industrial waste. This 
large corporation secured the nitrating plant of the Du Pont Co. where 
nitrocellulose, which is the basis for smokeless powder, could be manu- 
factured. It is nitrated to a less degree than the explosive nitro- 
cellulose, and when so nitrated to this less degree is dissolved in a 
mixture of alcohol and ether, making what we know as a collodion. 
That is then spun out Into fine fiber and is used as a basis for all the 
artificial silk products that we now have. That industry has de- 
veloped wonderfully, and the extent to which artificial silk is used 
I think is one of the most astonishing developments in the textile 
industry. 

Senator Rrep of Missouri, Do they use alcohol? 

Doctor Doran. Alcohol and ether, ether being made from the alco- 
hol. It is essential absolutely in the manufacture of artificial silk. 
That is a new industry in this country. 

Senator Steruinc, May I ask just this question there? Are there 
other industries of that kind than the one at the Du Pont powder 
plant? 

Doctor Doran; There are a number of such plants on that very 
identical line. 

Senator REED of Missouri. Am I to understand that the good tem- 
perance folks of this country will wear clothing that is made from 
alcohol? 
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Doctor Doran. You are talking to a chemist, Senator, and I do not 
see anything immoral in that. 

Senator Rerp of Missouri. Well, speaking now about this new use 
of alcohol; you have given us to understand that the alcohol just 
used is specially denatured, I suppose, so that its properties will not 
be interfered with in the uses to which it is to be put. How much 
of that character of aleohol is put out? 

Doctor Doran. There was somewhat less than 80,000,000 gallons for 
the fiscal year about which I was talking at that time. It is slightly 
ever 30,000,000 for the past fiscal year, the figures of which have just 
been compiled. 

Senator REED of Missouri. How much of that 30,000,000 gallons has 
gone astray? 

Doctor Doran. I believe of that 30,000,000 gallons probably between 
four end five million gallons have gone astray. 

Senator REED of Missouri. So that is one of the large sources of this 
6,000,000-gallon leak? 

Doctor Doran, Yes. 

Senator REED of Missouri. Now, what is your remedy for that; to 
quit making the silk or to quit making the alcohol? 

Doctor Dorax. My remedy is a continued effort to arrive at better 
control of enforcement. I have no immediate remedy to suggest. 

Senator REED of Missouri. I, perhaps, ought not to have asked that 
question, because I do not think you are the sponsor of this bill; you 
are just here to give the information you possess, But let me ask you 
now as to the character of this partially denaturization that you 
employ in this special grade of alcohol, Are the denaturing substances 
more easily extracted from this character of alcohol than they are 
from what you call the fully denatured? 

Doctor Doran. Yes; and I think I can explain very briefly why that 
4s so, I mentioned the perfume and toilet water industry. There has 
been a rapid development of that industry, absolutely legitimate, since 
the war. Our people are experting perfumes and tollet waters, taking, 
I think, some of the French market. That is my information. I even 
understand that we are selling some of our products in Paris that are 
made with American alechol. Undoubtedly there has been a large 
legitimate use in this country as well in devising a formula for spe- 
cially denatured alcohol to be used in the perfume and toilet water 
industry that must obviously get some denaturing substances that will 
not only not react chemically with the various blends of perfume mate- 
rials but that will be odorless, It would be futile to use an off-smeiling 
alcohol in a great product of that sort, where odor is the chief con- 
sideration. The formulas that we have devised for that, which we have 
worked ont in cooperation with the leading chemists and scientists in 
that industry, have met that requirement. Tbey are wholly unfit for 
beverage purposes, but they are inodorous and of a very high quality 
and furnish a very inviting field to an illicit distiller. 

Senator ReaD of Missouri. Are they poisonous? 

Doctor Doran. They are, in a layman's sense. 

Senator RAA of Missouri. You say they offer an inviting field to an 
illicit distiller. By that you mean that these foreign substances you 
put in the alcohol are easily extracted? 

Doctor Doran, I mean this: A completely denatured alcohol has 
kerosene in it and benzol and paridin, very foul-smelling substances 
not readily separated by distillation or even fractional distillation. 
These perfumeeformulas are devised so they will not contain any of 
these volatile, foul-smelling substances. Of course, they would be 
absolutely of no use to these men. 

Senator Regn of Missouri. I understand. I am not criticizing it, 
Doctor. 

Doctor Doray. It is the aim of the illicit operator to secure a mate- 
rial that is the cheapest thing he can get at the time that will produce 
the most salable potable liquor. 

Senator Rerpv of Missouri. I understand that; but what I am trying 
to got at is this, and you have made it plain in part: Your fully dena- 
tured alcohol contains, among other things, kerosene or benzol. 

Doctor Doran. And wood alcohol, 

Senator Rexp of Missouri. The latter being a deadly poison? 

Doctor Doran, Yes, 

Senator Reep of Missouri. But when you come to alcohol that can 
be left suitable for use in perfumery you leave your wood alcohol out, 
do you not? 

Doctor Doran. Yes. 

Senator REED of Missouri. And you leave out the kerosene and 
benzol? 

Doctor DORAN. Yes, sir. 

Senator RID of Missouri. What I am inquiring about is what you 
do put in. 

Doctor Donax. Take one formula, what we know as formula 40, 
which contains a certain quantity of brucinre sulphate. 

Senator REED of Missouri. Is that poisonous? 

Doctor Doran, No; it is not toxic. It is one of the chemical allied 
substances of strychnine. It is found in strychnos nux vomica, 
Strychnine sulphate is an intensely bitter substance. A drink or a 
swallow of formula 40 in which strychnine is used as a denaturant 


is so extremely bitter as in my judgment to be absolutely impossible 
for beverage use. Nevertheless, that strychnine is effective to pro- 
duce this nonpotability and yet is of itself a nonvolatile chemical 
alkaloid substance. 

Senator Rego of Missouri. Do not get these terms too technical. I 
am a farmer. 

Doctor Doran. I think I can explain it to you, 

Senator Regn of Missouri, I want vou to get it so I can under- 
stand it. 

Doctor Doran. When a man puts this material in a stin and 
applies heat to ft, he vaporizes the alcohol and this strychnine re- 
mains behind in the still. The illicit distiller takes that and puts 
water in it, gives it a caramel color, puts a Scotch label on it, and 
sells it for whisky. 

Senator REED of Missouri. Does he get this strychnine out by the 
process? 

Doctor Doran. He tries to, but he does not get it entirely ont. 

Senator Rrep of Missouri. But it can be taken out by a skillful 
chemist, can it not? 

Doctor Doran. Undoubtedly. 

Senator Rexp of Missouri, Well, that is reassuring. You use that 
in perfumes? 

Doctor Donan, That is used as one of the chief alcohols in per- 
fumes, There are other denaturants. 

Senator RID of Missouri. So that a lady who now uses perfume 
has the sweet consolation of knowing that she is getting a little 
strychnine along with it? 

Doctor Doran. It is in such small quantities as to be wholly neg- 
ligible in perfumes. 

Senator Reep of Missouri. It is not less than one-half of 1 per 
cent? 

Doctor Doran. Very much less. 

Senator Reep of Missouri. What else do you use? 

Doctor Doran. There are two or three other formulas similarly de- 
vised containing similar denaturant substances. 

Senator REED of Missouri. What are those? 

Doctor Doran, One is a chemical known as diethylthalia. That 
is used in the proportion of 2½ per cent in one of the formulas 
known as our 39-B. Diethylthalia as a constituent was used in the 
manufacture of perfumery a long time prior to prohibition. It is 
one of the maferials or fixatives that the industry has employed. 
Hence in taking one of their own materials we have added no ex- 
traneous matebials. We have not disturbed their plans of perfume 
constituents. 

With reference to diethyithalla, if a drink of that formula is 
taken into your mouth it will not only produce an intensely bitter 
taste but will also produce the same effect as a bite into a green 
persimmon and as you spit it out you will think somebody has shot 
a charge of cocaine into your tongue. 

Senator Resp of Missouri. How does a skillful chemist employed 
by one of these illicit distillers get that ont? 

Doctor Doran, That may be removed by this same distillation that 
I am speaking of; not perfectly, however. It is possible if you have 
skilled chemical knowledge available to undenature almost every 
formula, given money and time. 

Senator Rerp of Missouri. Is this substance poisonous? 

Doctor Doran, I would not say that diethylthalia is a toxic poison. 
It has this efféct: A drink of that would absolutely prevent a man 
from taking any more. It would not have the insidious effect that 
wood alcohol has. ‘When wood alcohol is taken it is frequently 
unknown to the drinker because it is tasteless and colorless. 

Senator Rexp of Missouri. Do not let us get into the subject of 
wood alcohol. You say it will stop a man from drinking any more. 
I am interested. 

Doctor Doran. What I am saying is that if a man drinks this 
formula untreated as the Government prescribes it and as it is re- 
leased, he will never take another drink, in my opinion. 

Senator Reep of Missouri. I suggest that you refer that to Doctor 
Wheeler. I think that is what he has been looking for for a long 
time. But when they treat it and remove that element so it does 
not treat your month like a green persimmon, you do not notice 
what remains there of a poisonous nature? 

Doctor Doray. In the distillate? 

Senator Reep of Missouri. No; not in the distillate, but in what 
goes over, 

Doctor Doran. That is distillate, Senator. To the extent that there 
is some present in the distillate it may produce harm. 

Senator Reep of Missouri. What kind of harm? 

Doctor Donan. It is hard to tell. 

Senator Rxxp of Missouri. Yon say it is not a poison. 

Doctor Doras. Well, it is not a poison, but, as is well knewn to 
all of us, aged liquor has certain activities that are different from 
new liquor. Sometimes very little quantities of these extraneous 
substances in distilleted liquors produce very marked deleterious 
effects. It is impossible for me to say just how much you would hare to 
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have in the distillate before you would receive harm. Some very 
probably would not be harmed at all, while others would have just a 
sufficient quantity to disturb their digestive functions and possibly 
produce violent illness. 

Senator Reen of Missouri. And that would be true even when it 
would not be detected by taste or smell? 

Doctor Doran, I think it could be detected by taste if a person 
would stop to taste. I say that seriously, Senator. 

Senator Reep of Missouri. I am speaking seriously. We are speak- 
ing on a very serious question. 

Doctor Doran, When people take a drink of a product that con- 
tains a high percentage of alcohol there is a certain action of the 
alcohol itself. It passes down rapidly, and the matter of tasting a 
distilled spirit is very difficult. The only way to taste it is to take 
a very little in your mouth with a little water, roll it around and 
spit it out, and then try to analyze the sensation produced. 

Senator REED of Missouri. Must you spit it out to get that sen- 
sation correctly? Now, I am not joking about this, after all. I 
want to know if this substance which you put in the alcohol is of 
such a character that it can be extracted so that it will not readily 
be detected by taste or smell and yet have a poisonous or deleterious 
effect upon the person who takes it, 

Doctor Doran. That will be true in some cases, Senator, but not 
in all cases. 

Senator Reep of Missouri. Do you not think that it is a very 
wicked thing when you know that 10 per cent of your products 
are getting out to the people to put in poison or substances that 
are so subtle that people will drink them without knowing and 
destroy their health and life? Do you not think that is about the 
nearest approach to murder that a man can commit? 

Doctor Doran. I can not agree with that, Senator, for this reason: 
Our laboratories, of which I am the head, have from time to time 
made public through the press, through the channels of the depart- 
ment, the character of liquors seized, pointing out these various 
things. 

Senator Reep of Missouri. Certainly, and we used to have liquor 
sold in saloons and drug stores and other places, and we were asked 
to pass a prohibitory law because people with their eyes open went 
up and bought this substance and drank it in such excessive quan- 
tities as to injure them; whereupon we had prayer meetings and 
every other kind of meeting and wept over the terrible condition 
of this creature who for 20 or 30 years probably had been drinking 
the substance and with his eyes open had been proceeding toward 
a drinker’s grave. Now, with full knowledge that 10 per cent of 
your product is being drunk just the same, you have substituted for 
that a subtle poison which can be taken into the system by the yictim 
without any knowledge. He is getting that poison with only the 
gencral notice that you send out that everything may be poison. 
We always had that notice. Do you not think now that you are 
doing the same thing as the fellow who puts out poison all over the 
country for wolves and kills all the good dogs? 

Doctor Doran. No; I do not agree with that. That experience 
of drinking denatured alcohol is not at all confined to the United 
States. I have discussed this matter with Canadian officials, and 
no less than two months ago with a very learned gentleman from 
London who occupies under the British Exchequer somewhat the same 
position that I occupy in the Treasury Department, They are having 
a very great deal of trouble over the taking of denatured alcohol 
where it is purely an excise question and where the excise tax is so 
high that it has led to these difficulties. k 

Senator Rreep of Missouri. The fact that they are having trouble 
in England does not meet this question. You know and I know that 
one of the cheapest products in the world is approximately pure alcohol 
that can be made for a few cents a gallon. Leaving out the question 
of any revenue laws, if it were put out in that form and people 
, drank it it would only have the ordinary injurious effects which are 
gaid to come from long-continued use. You take that and you put 
into it a substance that is poisonous and you know that 1 gallon 
out of every 10 is going to go out and be drunk by human beings, 
and you know that these human beings, many of them, are legitimate 
users—I mean within this law—for whiskies or alcohols; that they 
may buy them at a drug store under a doctor’s prescription. 

Doctor Doran. That is entirely apart from this. That is good 
whisky. 

Senator REED of Missouri. I do not think you have had as much 
experience as I have had. I think there is a lot of it that is not good 
whisky that goes out through the drug stores. 

Doctor Doran. I would hate to think so, Senator. 

Senator Rexp of Missouri, Now, you get this substance out, Whether 
the people get it in the drug stores or elsewhere, they all think they 
are getting good whisky. You put out 1 gallon in 10 that is poisonous, 
and you say that is justifiable. 

Doctor Doran, I want to just say that I do not think that is 
chargeable to the administrators of this law. 


Senator REED of Missouri. You put the poison in it, and you know 
that 1 drop out of every 10 Is going to be drunk by some human 
being. = 

Doctor Doran, These formulas are devised for the legitimate in- 
dustry of this country. They accord with the uses and needs of legit- 
imate industry, and it is released on bona fide prima facie cases where 
legitimate use is demanded. 

I believe a great deal of the difficulty arising from, I will say, the 
unlawful sale and use of liquors nowadays comes from moonshine 
Straight, be it produced by glucose, moldy corn, or molasses. 

Senator REED of Missouri. That is another question. We are dis- 
cussing what you people do. 

Doctor Donax. I believe it is more harmful than these other 
products. 

Senator REED of Missouri. That is what the people do down In the 
mountains, 

Doctor Doran, It is not confined to the mountains, Senator. 

Senator REED of Missouri. No; every hill and valley has one, has 
it not? 

Doctor Doran. Not every one. 

Senator Rrep of Missouri. No; but enough to supply the demands 
of the people. But, sticking to our own question, that is done by a man 
who starts out to violate the law, and you gentlemen are officers of 
the law, paid by the public, and you tell me that you take 60,000,000 
gallons of alcohol and render it poisonous and of the 60,000,000 gal- 
lons 6,000,000 gallons are going to be drunk by human beings, the 
effect being deleterious in some instances and poisonous in others. 
Now, even if this unfortunate creature who drinks knows that he 
is getting it from a bootlegger, are not you after all doing something 
that can not be justified in morals or anything else? 

Doctor Doran, I can not agree with that, Senator. I want to say 
this much in justification of the department's administration of these 
formula matters: It has been our consistent and sustained endeavor 
to get away from denaturants that are lethal, wood alcohol, for ex- 
ample. We are trying to avoid the use of wood alcohol wherever pos- 
sible for the reason that a man gets no notice of that. If we can arrive 
at the same result of unfitting this alcohol for beverage purposes and 
avoid use of lethal denatured —— 

Senator Reep of Missouri. If you can not do that, you put the thing 
in and let it kill them anyhow? 

Doctor Doran, There is only one way to get about the condition with 
which we are dealing. If we want to distribute this alcohol for legiti- 
mate commercial enterprises we have to put it in shape where they 
can use it, 

Senator Reep of Missouri. Why do you not send it to them without 
any denaturization? 

Doctor Doray. You either have to stop the whole thing or attempt to 
improve your contro] of enforcement, or give everybody pure alcohol. 

Senator Reep of Missouri. Let us take this factor that you spoke of, 
making this artificial silk. Why do you not give them pure alcohol? 

Doctor Donax. They do not want it. 

Senator REED of Missouri, They would be glad to have it if there 
were no law to interfere? 

Doctor Doray. No. 

Senator REED of Missouri. They prefer to have these denaturants 
in it? 

Doctor Donax. They do. 

Senator Reep of Missouri. Why? 

Doctor Doran, I believe it is shipped at a less commodity rate. 

Senator REED of Missouri. That is because of the conditions of the 
\aw that it is shipped that way. 

Doctor Doran, I get your point. If there were no law to deal with, 
naturally everybody that uses alcohol would want to get the purest 
alcohol. 

Senator REED of Missouri, If there is a law—let us leave out the 
question of shipping rates—you could deliver to this concern pure 
alcohol, and it would be legitimate for them under the law to use that 
alcohol in their business? 

Doctor Doran. Except for this reason, Senator: Pure alcohol can not 
de used in this country unless they pay a very high commodity tax. 
It is $4.18 per gallon. It was only when Congress in 1906 provided for 
the remission of internal-revenue taxes on aleohol used industrially 
that these industries were able to build themselves up. 

Senator Reep of Missouri. They can use it industrially and use it 
pure without paying this enormous tax, can they not? 

Doctor Doras. No, sir; not under our revenue laws. 

Senator REED of Missouri. Then, while we are amending the law all 
we need do is to strike out the clause that taxes pure alcohol exces- 
sively and let them have it in the pure state. 

Doctor Donax. That would overcome that economic feature, of course. 

Senator REED of Missouri. They would rather have it, and it would 
serve their purposes as well, if not better, than a mixed product. 

Doctor Dorax, Not under the present hazards of shipping. 

Senator REED of Missouri. I am leaving that out, 
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Doctor Dokax. Yes; if you wipe out the law they would want the 
purest alcohol at the least tax. 

Senator REED of Missouri. Why can not you furnish them the pure 
alcohol—we will leave out the question of tax—and then see to it 
that they actually use that; that they do not sell it or let it get 
away? Why is not that possible? 

Doctor Doran. Well, that is what the Treasury is endeavoring te do, 
Senator, with the means at hand. 

Senator Overman, The provisions of this bill are very interesting. 
Do they remedy the evils that you have been talking about? 

Doctor Doran. The Secretary believes, and it is indicated in his 
letter, that this provides for a better organization. 8 

Senator Reep of Missouri. That is, you are going to have a better 
organization to administer the present law. You will still put poison 
in the product. The illicit distiller will still try to get it out and 
there will still be a part of it get out to the public. Now, I am dealing 
with this question of poison. I think you are poisoning the American 
people. I think it is wicked; I think it is infamous; I think it is 
damnable. If there is any other adjective you can think of, put it in 
the record. And I want te know if there is not some way you can 
enforce this prohibitery law without enforcing it by poison? 

Doctor Dorax. Not under the present laws. 

Senator REED of Missouri. What do we need to change in the pres- 
ent law in order to accomplish the results J have indicated? 3 

Doctor Doran. Tax, for one thing. It is wholly impossible for these 
industries to pay commodity tax equal to 10 times the value of the 
product with which it is dealing and compete with European manu- 
facturers. 

Senator REED of Missouri. If we were to provide in the law that 
alcohol that is used in good faith in the manufacturing processes 
should be released at the same rate of taxation that is now paid upon 
the poison product, then these factories would take the pure alcohol? 

Doctor Doran. Undoubtedly. 

Senator Reep of Missouri. So that if you had a law that was per- 
fectly administered and which prohibited the use of this liquor for 
anything except these specific purposes for which it was released, 
you would not interfere with the manufacturing, and if any of that 
did by peradventure get out it would not kill human beings. That 
would be the situation? 

Doctor Doran. If that ideal condition could prevail, I would be 
‘very glad to see it. y 

Senator Reep of Missouri. Do you mean to tell me that you can 
not organize in this department down here men with sufficient knowl- 
edge to act as inspectors in these plants and see to it that the alcohol 
does not escape? 

Doctor Doran. I do not believe there is as much of it due to dis- 
honesty in the plants, Senator, as after it is withdrawn on a bona 
fide prima facie showing on permits. It will be taken out. Some of it 
will be used in the products which the men propose to make. Possibly 
another part will be disposed of to some legal operator. The Govern- 
ment officer does not stay at that man’s place. 

Senator Resp of Missouri. Where does the leak occur? 

Doctor Doran. The leak occurs in the hands of the man who gets 
this ostensibly for legitimate purposes and diverts it to illegitimate 
uses, 

Senator Reen of Missouri. Let us take this plant you have spoken of. 

Doctor Donan. They are not diverting an ounce of alcohol. 

Senator REED of Missouri. I am going to use it now to Illustrate my 
thought. You said it used 10,000,000 gallons a year. 

Doctor Dozan. No; I believe it uses one and one-half million gallons 
a year. 

Senator Resp of Missouri. Can you tell me why that alcohol can 
not be transported to that factory and checked as it goes into the 
factory, so you will know how much it is, and why a man can not 
stand there and check it out and see to it that none of it escapes, just 
the same as we have always done with whisky in the past, and with 
alcohol and wine? 

Doctor Donan. We still maintain our men at the distilleries where 
this is produced in no way differently from the days when we col- 
lected a large tax on whisky. We never supervised a manufacturer, 
and there are in existence 130,000 permits of all classes, from large 
manufacturers down to retail druggists. There are, I believe, some- 
thing like 1,500 prohibition agents, and they have various duties, such 
as going after smugglers, moonshiners, etc. They can not stand at 
each man's door. 

Senator REED of Missouri. I have been unfortunate in putting my 
question. J am not asking you what you can do with your present 
force. I am asking whether it is not a fact that e force could be 
organized and a system devised that would guard this alcohol from the 
time it was made in the plant on to the delivery, either to a druggist 
or to a manufacturer, so that no considerable quantity, nothing like 
10 per cent of it or 5 per cent of it, would ever get out. Is not that 
a feasible thing te do? 

Doctor Doran. It is possible; but whether it is feasible depends upon 
whether Congress is disposed to let us have a sufficient number of men 


to look after all these details. Senator, each one of these men who 
gets alcohol, each manufacturer, keeps a record of everything he gets 
and makes monthly reports, etc., and is subject to the inspection of all 
these men. But to answer your question as to whether it is possible 
to follow each barrel of alcohol from its manufacture to its final use 
is merely a matter of the number of men. 

Senator Ovesmay. This Du Pont Co. gets 100 gallons of alcohol, we 
will say. They get a permit to withdraw it. When they get that who 
puts in these poisonous substances? s 

Doctor Doman. They are added at the denaturing plant which is in 
the distillery premises. This alcohol, we will say, is entered in Balti- 
more and it is to be shipped te Hopewell, Va. The distiller does this 
denaturing under the supervision of the Government officers, 

Senator STERLING, When it gets to Hopewell, Va., it is a denatured 
product? 

Doctor DORAN. Yes. 

Senator OVERMAN. When it goes out of the warehouse the distiller 
has all these substances to put into it? 

Doctor Doran. Exactly. 

Senator Reep of Missouri. All right. Now, will you tell me why 
it is not possible if a man orders 100 gallons of alcohol to put it in 
a sealed receptacle, put it in charge of an express company that is 
made responsible for delivering it without the breaking of the seal, 
and when it arrives at the plant where it is to be used have a man 
in that plant or a check of some kind on that plant so you know that 
has been used, without putting the poison in? 

Doctor Doran. That is a factor of having a sufficient number of 
men. I do not want to say this as a positive thing, Senator, but my 
understanding is that they follow that same system that you suggest 
in France. With what success I do not know. 

Senator Reen of Missouri. You say that 10 per cent of the alcohol, 
6,000,000 gallons a year, approximately, gets away? ‘That is your 
estimate? 

Doctor Doran. Yes. It may be very much less, sir, 

Senator Reep of Missouri. I am not trying to hold you to an abso- 
lute figure, but we are dealing now with such information as we have, 
and you are here to give us the best that you possess, and I suppese 
you possess as much knowledge as any other man on the subject. That 
alcohol, if it gets out to the public, could be delivered at what price? 

Doctor Doran. Pure alcohol is worth—that is, without tax—55 to 60 
cents a wine gallon, 

Senator Rrap of Missouri. What is it worth when you have de- 
natured it? 

Doctor Doran, The cost is very little greater. It is merely the 
cost of the added material, a few cents, 15 or 20 cents, maybe. 

Senator Reep of Missouri. And that alcohol when it gets out, this 
6,000,000 gallons, is worth how much a gallon? What do these people 
who make it up get out of it? $ 

Doctor Donan. I have no figures on that. 

Senator Regd of Missouri. Do you not know anything about boot- 
legging prices? 

Doctor Doran. No; I do not know anything about bootlegging prices. 

Senator REED of Missouri. I am not asking that in the way of a 
joke. 

Doctor Doran. I only know what I see in the public press. 

Senator RED of Missouri. I supposed you knew something about 
what liquors sold for. You must be watching this situation. 

Doctor Donan. In my particular work, I do not. 

Senator REED of Missouri. It is samething like $20 a gallon, is it not? 

Doctor Dorax. I do not know. 

Senator STERLING. It varies, I suppose, in different localities? 

Doctor Doras. Yes, 

Mr. Reep of Missouri. Well, it runs about $15 or $20 a gallon. 
Would not a very small addition to the tax on pure alcohol be sufficient 
to raise a revenue that would employ the very large number of men 
you need? 

Doctor Donax. The tax now on pure alcohol is $4.18 a gallon. ` 
Do you speak in addition to that? 

Senator Rurp of Missouri. Well, it runs about $15 or $20 a gallon, 
that goes out substantially tax free. 

Doctor Doran. It is tax free under the law. 

Senator RAR of Missouri. If you were to not denature alcohol, but 
were to levy a small tax on all alcohol that went out, would it not 
make a revenue great enough that you could have a very large number 
of inspectors and guard this material so that it would not get ont 
as badly as it does now? 

Doctor Doran, I believe that question almost answers itself, Senator. 
If you apply the revenue tax te denatured alcohol and apply the 
receipts to the employment of officers, you would undoubtedly get better 
surveillance. 

Senator Rezp of Missouri. Suppose we cut out denatured and put 
a small tax on all alcohol that went out, could we not then raise a 
revenue great enough so that the force that is to be employed by 
the Government to compel obedience of the law could be very largely 
increased without expense to the Government? 
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Doctor Doran. Probably that is true. I do not see any flaw in that. 

Senator Reep of Missouri. Do you not think if that were done that 
that force of men guarding this wonld get you better results than by 
poisoning this alcohol so that it is not fit for a man to even use 
in a bath? 

Doctor Doran. 1 should not like to express an opinion on that. 

Senator RAD of Missouri. Have you not any opinion about it? 

Doctor Doran. I have a personal opinion, but that would be a 
matter of departmental policy which I would not care to speak of, 

Senator Reap of Missouri. I want to get your personal judgment. 

Doctor Doras. I have had many ideas on h w to improve this thing 
and that suggested itself to my mind a time or two, then I went on 
something else, I have laid awake nights trying to think something 
out on this. That has suggested itself to me at times. 

Senator STERLING, What effect would it have on the industry itself 
in which industrial alcohol is used? 

Dector Doran. It would be a burden on the industry. 

Senator Reep of Missouri. We might as well burden the industry 
a little as to kill human beings wholesale, might we not? 

Doctor Doran. I do nor know how the industries would look at that. 

Senator Reep of Missouri. They would look at it from a dollar- 
and-cents standpoint. 

Doctor Doran. Some of these industries are vital to our national 
welfare, and we are all concerned in them even though we may not 
have investments in them. They are very essential industries. 

Senator Reep of Missouri. I know they are, but we are confronted 
with the situation here of putting out poisons to prevent people from 
using this aleobol for any purpose except that of manufacture. It 
there is another method, even though it costs a little, by which the 
result can be obtained and the public protected—the unfortunates of 
the public, if you please, for that is all the provision was ever passed 
for, to look after the fool; it was never necessary for the man who 
had any sense—if we are engaged im that business, and if we can 
protect it without killing him or destroying his health, we ought to 
doit. Now, I want to get your thought, if you will express an opinion. 
You say you can not speak for the department. I am not asking that. 
The department can not be summoned here as a department, and you 
are an expert on these matters, 

Doctor Doran. Not on matters of policy. 

Senator REED of Missouri. Well, regardless of policy, what is your 
judgment, from your experience, as to whether or not, if there was a 
small tax levied, a revenue could be created sufficient to enable you 
to have a force great enough to substantially enforce the law and ‘keep 
aleohol designed for manufacturing purposes from getting into the 
beverage usee 

Doctor Donan. I think a larger force would produce better results, 
and if Congress saw fit to tax the product with which it is dealing 
to secure that revenue I would say that would be a good thing. 

Senator Reep of Missouri. How much of an additional force do you 
think you would need to keep this alcohol from getting out in any 
greater quantity than 10 per cent? We are losing 1 gallon out of 
10 now. To keep it at that same level, striking out the denaturing 
process and substituting for it a force to compel obedience, how much 
of an additional force do you think you would need? 

Doctor Donan. I could not express an opinion on that. 

Senator Roep of Missouri: You have no idea about that? 

Doctor Doran. No, sir. 


LETTER FROM Mx. d. G. GREEN, WOODBURY, N. J. 


Mr. President, I have received numerous letters from legiti- 
mate users of alcohol protesting against the Cramton bill, and 
I want to quote several paragraphs from one which is typical 
of all. It was addressed to me by Mr. G. G. Green, sole manu- 
facturer of Boschees German Syrup, Green’s August Flower and 
Ague Conqueror, Woodbury, N. J., with branehes in Toronto, 
Canada, Sydney, Australia, and Barcelona, Spain, and reads 
in part as follows: 

* * * + * * * 

We oppose this bill which seems to be intended to concentrate into 
one organization the entire administration of the present prohibition 
laws, subject only to the supervision of the Secretary of the Treasury. 

The passage of the Cramton bili would deprive legitimate alcohol 
users and dealers of the right of appeal to the Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue of any unnecessary rulings and regulations premul- 
gated by the Prohibition Commissioner. Experience has shown the 
value of the Internal Revenue Commissioner's knowledge of the law 
and his familiarity with the technical problems of the manufacturing 
chemical and drug trades using alcohol. These qualities have enabled 
him on many occasions to protect legitimate interests when threatened 
with an abuse of power on the part of the Prohibition Commissioner. 

The enactment of this bill would give a free hand to officials whose 
chief concern is the pursuit of law violators, and who, as demon- 
strated by experience, give very little consideration to the needs of 
manufacturers who empley alcohol as ap essential raw material. 
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Our experience has been that the Prohibition Department officials 
are inclined to stretch their authority beyond that contained in the 
law; for instance, something over a year ago they brought forth a 
form of bond required of all those holding H!“ permits, containing 
a clause for 25 per cent liquidated damages in addition to the 
penalties prescribed by the act itself. This bond was strongly 
objected to by the drug trade, and on appeal to the Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue T. D. 3398 was revoked, and the objectionable 
clause eliminated from the bond. 

Further, within recent weeks a prohibition memo has been issued 
by ‘the Probibition Commissioner to collectors of internal revenue 
throughout the United States directing them to surcharge upon permits 
already issued additional conditions by which we would be required 
to exact from all persons to whom we sell proprietary medicines con- 
taining alcohol (whieh medicines have been examined and declared by 
the United States Prohibition Department to be unfit for beverage use) 
a pledge that they keep certain records and make certain reports if 
called upon te do so under penalty of forfeiture of our manufacturing 
permit to use alcohol. Š 

It is our opinion that the Prohibition Department has no authority 
of law for imposing such conditions, and while we are entirely willing 
to assist enforcement of the prohibition act, we object to waiving any 
of our privileges or surrendering any of our rights in the legitimate 
use of nonbeverage alcohol in the manufacture of proprietary medi- 
cines which we have marketed for more than 50 years. We therefore 
take the liberty to ask that you will oppose this unnecessary and unjust 
legislation. 

LETTERS FROM THE A, P. BABCOCK CO. 


Mr. H. Henry Bertram, president of the A. P. Babcock Co., 
perfumers, whose executive offices and sales department are at 
501 Fifth Avenue, New York City, and whose general offices, 
laboratory, and works are at No. 50 Paterson Ayenue, Ruther- 
ford, N. J., has written me a letter, from which I quote this 
paragraph: 

You probably know that this bill (the Cramton bill) provides that 
the supervision of all users of alcohol, whether nonbeverage or de- 
natured, shall be transferred from the collectors of internal revenue 
and their experienced field assistants, who are familiar with the needs 
of industry, to the prohibition directors and their aids, many of 
whom have been demonstrated to be incompetent, fanatical, and dis- 
honest. The bill further expands the authority of the Prohibition Com- 
missioner and, if enacted, would empower him to impose the most 
drastic restrictions upon the operations of all manufacturers using 
alcohol. 

LETTER FROM MBRCK & CO. 


Merck & Co., manufacturing chemists, with main offices at No. 
45 Park Place, New York City, branches at St. Lonis and 
Montreal, and works at Rahway, N. J., write, in part, as 
follows: 


Past experience has pretty well demonstrated that manufacturers 
like ourselves would be compelled to depend for their supplies of essen - 
tial chemical raw material upon prohibition officials in whose minds 
the liquor question is always paramount to the consequent detriment 
of the users of alcohol in proper industrial development. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is upon 
agreeing to the motion of the Senator from South Dakota 
[Mr, STERLING]. 

Mr. KING. Let the motion be stated. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, I am not going to inter- 
fere with this agreement with the Senator from South Dakota, 
but I am going to say that I think it is a mistake on his part. 
There is complaint as to the manner in which prohibition is 
being enforced by certain people now in the service. What we 
are actually asked to do now is to give those people a lifetime 
status. The Senator is not changing anybody. He is propos- 
ing to strike out all of the bill providing for a reorganization 
of the bureau and trying to get an efficient enforcement of the 
law, and merely covering into lifetime positions every man 
against whom some complaint has been heard. 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President, I regret very much the 
circumstances under which I am compelled to make a state- 
ment concerning the bill, consideration of which was moved 
by myself. That was my motion, and from the decisio.. of the 
Chair that it was the pending motion there was an appeal, 
which is the pending question. 

Mr. President, I do not want now, at this late hour in the 
session, to be put in the attitude of working here for an object 
which it is very apparent can not be attained at this session 
of Congress. I am very much in earnest in regard to the so- 
called Cramton bill, creating a bureau of prehibition and pro- 
viding that employees in the prohibition bureau shall be under 
the civil service; but I have become convinced during the last 
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hour of the utter futility of proceeding further with the dis- 
eussion of this bill as an entirety. So I desire to say that if 
the appeal from the decision of the Chair is withdrawn and 
the bill is permitted to be laid before the Senate, I shall pro- 
pose amendments to the bill which will strike out all of the 
provisions of the bill saye section 3, which pertains to the 
civil service and the putting of employees of the Prohibition 
Unit under the civil service. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Mr. President, with the indulgence 
of the Senator from New Jersey 

Mr, EDWARDS. I yield to the Senator from Missouri. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I understand the request of the 
Senator from South Dakota is that he be permitted now to 
ask to amend the bill by striking out all of the bill except 
section 8, and that he proposes in that form 

Mr. STERLING, Except two or three minor amendments, of 
course, that must necessarily be made if the rest of the pro- 
visions of the bill are stricken out except section 3, because 
section 3, as the Senator will recall, refers to the“ commissioner 
of prohibition.” If the rest of the bill is stricken out, there 
will be no commissioner of prohibition, and we will have merely 
the Commissioner of Internal Revenue, as under existing law. 
In the body of section 3, line 13, occurs the expression “ bureau 
of prohibition.” There will be no “bureau of prohibition” if 
the rest of the bill is stricken out, and we will want to change 
that to “ Prohibition Unit,” the name by which the prohibition 
division is now known. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. With those two exceptions or those 
two amendments made to section 3 of the bill, the Senator pro- 
poses to adopt section 3 and withdraw all other parts of the 
bill? 

Mr. STERLING. Yes. There is one other slight amend- 
ment. We should change the number of section 3 to section 1. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Yes. That will, of course, carry the 
bill to conference if it is passed in that form. 

Mr. STERLING. Yes. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Now, I want a further understand- 
ing that the Senate conferees are going to stand by the bill as 
here passed, and that they are not going to come back here 
with this bill again in the form of a conference report. 

Mr. CURTIS. I would suggest that instead of asking for a 
conference, we make the amendments suggested and send the 
bill back to the House and let them ask for a conference if 
they want it. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. But if there is a conference I want 
to know that our conferees are going to stand by the action of 
the Senate. 

Mr. STERLING. I will say to the Senator from Missouri 
that if the matter goes to conference and if I am one of the 
conferees, as I probably shall be, I shall stand by the action 
of the Senate. : 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I suggest, if the Senator will do so, 
that he move to adhere to the Senate bill. That will remove 
any danger. We have this matter beaten. To put it plainly, 
the bill is just as dead as Julius Caesar right now if we simply 
stand here and fight it. I do not want to delay the business of 
the Senate, but if we now concede the advantage we have, I 
want to know that in good faith the préposition as now sub- 
mitted by the Senator from South Dakota will be adhered to 
and we will not be distressed by having to renew the conflict. 

Mr. STERLING. If there were no other considerations, I 
would realize the uselessness of bringing back here the original 
Dill. 
Mr. REED of Missouri. Very well. I can not agree for the 
Senate; I can only agree for myself. If I may have the further 
indulgence of the Senator from New Jersey 

Mr. EDWARDS, I yield further to the Senator from 
Missouri. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I am willing for the considerations 
that have been put forward, but particularly, in order that the 
other business of the Senate may proceed, to withdraw the 
appeal from the decision of the Chair. I do want to say, how- 
ever, in withdrawing it that I am not conceding the correctness 
of the decision. I say that not because I am concerned in this 
particular decision, but because I fear its effect as a precedent. 
That I have discussed. I am very sure that if the present 
occupant of the chair, who is as good a lawyer as I know, will 
examine the question with a little more thoroughness he may 
have occasion to modify his ruling. When the bill gets in the 
form that the chairman of the committee has suggested I want 
to have the privilege of saying a very few words about it. I 
shall take but very little time. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair understands that 
the appeal is withdrawn. Is there objection? The Chair hears 
none, and the appeal is withdrawn. 


Mr. STERLING. The Senator is in error when he says they 
are covered into the service. 

Mr. CARAWAY. No; I am not in error. 

Mr. STERLING. Those in the service will have to take a 
competitive examination within six months. 

Mr. CARAWAY. The Senator need not go into that. We 
are not fooling each other. It means that every man in the 
service now is going to remain in the service with a lifetime 
job. There is complaint about the manner in which some of 
them are enforcing the law, and we are simply surrendering 
the right for the Senate to express its opinion about whether or 
not prohibition shall be honestly enforced, as all of us believe 
it should be, and saying that we will merely cover into lifetime 
positions those men against whom complaint has been made. 

If the Senator from South Dakota wants to surrender in 
that way, I am going, under protest, to let him do so. I would 
much rather see the whole matter fail. Everybody knows that 
there are not a dozen men in the Senate who oppose the en- 
forcement of prohibition under some kind of law that. will 
make it effective, but the Senator is going to surrender to 
those dozen and take a compromise which means to put into 
service for life the very men against whom complaint is being 
made now because they do not enforce the law. 

Mr. STERLING. The Senator from South Dakota takes 
exactly the contrary view in regard to that matter. I think we 
will have a higher type of men in the service, just as we have 
in every other department of the Government. 

Mr. CARAWAY. The Senator knows that we are merely 
getting the same men, but putting them into life positions. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. STERLING. I yield to the Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. FESS. Do I understand that the Senator from South 
Dakota has withdrawn his unanimous-consent request? 

Mr. STERLING. The Chair was about to put my motion. 
Why not let it be decided? 

Mr. BORAH. For the reason that it would displace the un- 
finished business. 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President, the suggestion has been 
made that if the motion is not withdrawn and is agreed to 
it might displace the unfinished business. So I ask unanimous 
consent to withdraw the motion, and that the bill be placed 
before the Senate. 

Mr. KING. I object. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from South 
Dakota withdraws his motion to proceed with the considera- 
tion of House bill 6645. 

Mr. KING. A parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. And the Senator asks 
unanimons consent to proceed to the consideration of that bill. 

Mr. KING. I object. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Objection is made. 

Mr STERLING. Then, Mr. President, I move that the Sen- 
ate proceed to the consideration of the bill, with the under- 
standing that the amendments shall be offered which I have 
already suggested. 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President—— 

Mr. KING. A parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Utah 
will state it. 

Mr. KING. Is the motion of the Senator from South Da- 
kota debatable? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair has already held 
that the motion is debatable. 

Mr. KING, I yield to the Senator from Arizona. 

Mr. ASHURST, Mr. President, I am not at all pleased to 
see my honorable friend, the Senator from South Dakota, sur- 
render at this juncture. I do not believe in surrendering 
before the bill is defeated; I believe in surrendering only after 
we are defeated. I wish the able Senator from South Dakota 
had pressed forward with this important bill, the Cramton 
bill, and at least held it here for 24 hours more. I heard the 
able speech of the junior Senator from Arkansas [Mr. CARA- 
way], in which he pointed out the importance of this bill, and 
it is a matter of regret to me that such important legislation, 
after a brilliant “gesture” of this sort, should be abandoned. 
I would not wish to be a private in a regiment led by such a 
colonel as the Senator from South Dakota; he surrenders so 
easily. But he is the commander on this legislation. 

Mr. BORAH and Mr. STERLING addressed the Chair. 

Mr. ASHURST. I yield, of course, to the Senator from 
Idaho. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Arizona 
yields to the Senator from Idaho. 

Mr. BORAH. I understand that there is very little now 
left of the bill calculated to excite anybody's interest or enthu- 
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siasm. I shall not oppose, however, the program of the Sena- Mr. STERLING. Yes. 


tor in charge of the bill, provided we do not pay the high 
price of displacing important bills. If this matter may be 
taken up by unanimous consent, perhaps, that is the best way 
to dispose of it, and get it out of the way so that we may 
consider another matter, but if the motion is to be made to 
displace a very important bill I shall oppose it and vote 
against it, because I do not think that which is left in the 
bill -is of any considerable moment or value or is sufficient, at 
least, to justify such a procedure. 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, I yield the floor. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, before the vote is taken, I 
should like to call attention to the fact that if the motion 
of the Senator from South Dakota [Mr. STERLING] shall pre- 
vail it will displace the business which is now before the Sen- 
ate and will make it doubtfal as to just which measure will 
then come before the Senate for consideration. The result 
will be that, for an emasculated bill, which can excite the 
enthusiasm of nobody, we shall have sacrificed the orderly 
procedure of the Senate, and the attention of the Senate will 
be distracted from matters of real importance which follow 
in one, two, three order. I very much hope the motion will 
be defeated. 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President, the reason for my state- 
ment and for my asking that the course I have just suggested 
be taken, was not because I was willing to surrender, as inti- 
mated by the Senator from Arizona [Mr. ASHURST], but I saw 
the absolute futility of proceeding with the discussion of this 
bill. 

Moreover, we might discuss this bill until to-morrow night 
and the effect would be to prevent action upon other im- 
portant business before the Senate. Those were the motives 
that induced me to make the statement which I did with 
reference to the agreement that I was willing to enter into. 

I very much regret that my request for unanimous consent 
was objected to, because I did not know but that agreeing to 
take up the bill on motion might have the effect of displacing 
the unfinished business, and above all things, at this juncture, 
I do not wish to interfere with the orderly business or proce- 
dure of the Senate. 

I hope the Senator from Utah [Mr. Kino] may withdraw 
his objection to my unanimous-consent request. I do not be- 
lieve there is another Senator here but appreciates the situation 
right now and the uselessness of trying to proceed with the 
so-called Cramton bill. I would be willing to stay here 
throughout the night and all day to-morrow and to-morrow 
night if I thought we could get this bill through, but I know, 
in the face of the determined efforts to defeat it, there is no 
chance of getting it through. The statement was made weeks 
ago that it would never get through the Senate, but I had 
hoped that the opposition then manifested would give way to 
the sentiment of the Senate and to what the majority of the 
Senate would be willing to do, the action on the bill it would 
be willing to take. It is evident, however, that the opposition 
is not giving way but still continues and is determined to 
continue until the end of the session for the purpose of defeat- 
ing this bill. I think the civil-service provisions constitute a 
very important feature of the bill which is retained, although 
there are Senators who say that it is proposed to eliminate all 
the provisions of the bill which will arouse any enthusiasm. 
The putting of the employees and agents in the Prohibition 
Unit under the civil service will undoubtedly lead to better 
enforcement of the law. y 

Mr. BORAH. I do not agree with the Senator, 

Mr. STERLING. The Benator may not agree with me. 

Mr. BORAH. If there is any thoroughly well-organized 
fraud in the Government of the United States, it is the civil 
service as it is now administered. 

Mr. STERLING. Oh, well, the Senator from Idaho would 
like to go back to the old spoils system. 7 

Mr. BORAH. I undertake to say that the civil service is so 
administered as to get and keep everybody into the service 
that politics wants to keep in and to get everybody out that 
they want to get out. It is the spoils system in the name of 
civil service. 

Mr. STERLING. The people of the United States will 
never return to the spoils system of appointment to office. 

Mr. BORAH. I am not assuming to speak for the people 
a the United States now; I am expressing my individual 

ews. 

Mr. STERLING. Yes; but the Senator's views are contrary 
to the views of the great majority, and to a growing opinion 
that will never abolish the civil service. 

Mors BORAH. We all make mistakes about majorities some- 
es. 


Mr. KING. I think that the vote 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
South Dakota yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. STERLING. I yield. 

Mr. KING. I think the vote in the Senator's own State 
recently would rather negative the contention which he is 
now making. : 

Mr. STERLING. Oh, Mr. President, it seems to me a little 
far-fetched—and I would in ordinary parlance use the word 
small! —to refer to political conditions in South Dakota at 
a particular time last year—I speak advisedly when I say “a 
particular time —and under peculiar cirmumstances and 
under peculiar influences. I had hoped not to say a word in 
regard to political conditions in South Dakota, but Senators 
here bave led to the statement. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
South Dakota yield to the Senator from Missouri? 

Mr. STERLING. I yield. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I think it was ungenerous to refer 
to the result in South Dakota, because I agree that the politi- 
cal conditions in South Dakota are almost as bad as the moral 
conditions in the Prohibition Unit [laughter]. I beg to sug- 
gest to my friend from Idaho, however, that I think for once 
he has overlooked an important fact. He declaims against 
the civil service; I agree with him that it is a most outrageous - 
fraud; but, nevertheless, I insist that it would be a purifying 
agency if applied to the frightful conditions that now exist in 
the Prohibition Unit. 

Mr. BORAH. Then I understand the Senator wants the 
civil service applied to the Prohibition Unit? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Yes; because—- ` 

Mr, BORAH. In the belief that it will more thoroughly 
enforce the law? . 

Mr. REED of Missouri. No; but in the belief that any 
change in the Prohibition Unit would be beneficial. 

Mr. BORAH. What I say is that the civil service, as it is 
being administered, is a total failure. I believe it will be a 
failure when applied to Prohibition Unit. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I agree with the Senator. 

Mr. BORAH. I do not know whose fault it is, but they cover 
all of the incompetents that they seem to be able to get hold of. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. That would only afford them a 
little more raw material. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Very “raw.” 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President, consent to my request for 
unanimous consent having been refused, I must insist on my 
motion. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
South Dakota yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. STERLING. I yield. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, the bill before us in its original 
form was very bad; it has been made worse, if possible, by the 
elimination. I think it should be discussed; I do not want to 
displace, however, the banking bill. So I withdraw the objec- 
tion to the unanimous-consent consideration of the bill; but 
then I understand that the parliamentary situation is that it is 
subject to debate? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair understands the 
Senator from South Dakota withdraws his motion? : 

Mr. STERLING. No; the Senator from Utah withdraws his 
objection. A 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question, then, is on 
the motion of the Senator from South Dakota. 

Mr. STERLING. The Senator from Utah has withdrawn 
his objection to the request for unanimous consent, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. But the motion of the Sen- 
ator from South Dakota must be disposed of before the request 
for unanimous consent can be presented to the Senate. 

Mr. STERLING. I ask unanimous consent to withdraw the 
motion. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection? The 
Chair hears none. 

Mr. STERLING. Now, I ask unanimous consent that the 
bill may be laid bef the Senate. 

Mr. KING. A parliamentary inquiry. With the consent 
being granted it would not displace the banking bill? I ask 
that in the interrogative form. . 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair is of the opinion 
that the banking bill is the unfinished business. It was tem- 
porarily laid aside, and then resumed, and at that. point the 
Senator from South Dakota made his motion to proceed to 
the consideration of this bill. 
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Mr. KING. And, of course, it would follow obyiously that, 
with the disposition of this bill, the banking bill would auto- 
matically come before the Senate? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. That is correct. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator from South Dakota? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill (H. R. 6645) to amend 
the national prohibition act, to provide for a bureau of prohibi- 
tion in the Treasury Department, and to define its powers and 
duties, 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President, I offer the following amend- 
ments? 

First, strike out all of the bill after the enacting clause down 
to line 4 on page 5 of the bill. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment proposed by the Senator from South Dakota. 

Mr. BRUCE. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Maryland, 

Mr. BRUCE. I do not want to interfere unduly with the 
course of procedure that the Senator from South Dakota 
is pursuing; but if I understand him correctly to have offered 
this amendment, I should like to make just a few observations 
on it. 

Mr. STERLING. Very well. 

Mr. BRUCE. May I ask the Senator whether he proposes 
to offer any other amendments? 

Mr. STERLING. Yes; I propose to offer an amendment 
striking out all of the bill after section 3, and there are two 
or three minor amendments that must be made in section 3. 

Mr. BRUCE. Mr. President, to this bill in its original form 
I was irrevocably opposed; but now, of course, I find myself 
faced with the simple question as to whether, with these pro- 
posed amendments, I am or am not prepared to waive my 
objections. 

I would not have supposed that any situation could possibly 
arise in which I could for one moment hesitate to vote for a 
proposition extending the merit system of appointment. Un- 
like the Senator from Idaho [Mr. Bonan] and the Senator 
from Missouri [Mr. Reep]—for whose opinions upon every 
question I have a very high degree of respect—I am a believer 
in the merit system of appointment, whether applied to the 
National Government or to the States or to the municipalities 
of the country. I took occasion some time ago to say that 
upon that subject my convictions are hardly less enthusiastic 
than those which the late Rey. Henry Ward Beecher voiced in 
the latter part of his life. He had become interested in the 
great movement which contemplated the substitution of the 
merit system of appointment for the old spoils system of ap- 
pointment, and on one occasion in the course of a speech he 
said that he had become so profoundely wedded to the former 
system that he was inclined to believe that even entrance into 
the kingdom of heaven should be regulated by competitive 
examination. 

I had supposed that it was impossible for so able, so en- 
lightened, and so public-spirited a Senator as the Senator from 
Idaho [Mr. Boram] at this late day in the history of the 
United States to say that he thought that the civil-service sys- 
tem of the Federal Government was a highly inefficient one. 
I do not recollect the exact words that he employed. Then, 
pray why is it that every man who is elected by the suffrages 
of the American people to the exalted office of President feels 
that an imperious obligation rests upon him, before he goes out 
of that office, to extend the Federal merit system of appoint- 
ment to thousands and hundreds of. thousands of additional 
offices? 

Somebody has said—and it is a fine thing to be said of any 
part of our common country—that when a rich New Englander 
dies it is thought that his reputation is in some measure dis- 
credited unless he leaves a legacy to Harvard College; and so, 
for a long time past, every President of the United States, 
whether it was Ulysses S. Grant or Grover Cleveland or 
Theedore Roosevelt or William Howard Taft or Woodrow 
Wilson or Calvin Coolidge, has felt that his reputation would 
be in some sense dishonored were he to surrender his great 
office without giving still another extension to the merit system 
of appointment in the sphere of the National Government. 
Not only has this system been broadened until it includes now 
the great mass of the subordinate offices under the Federal 
Government, but almost every year witnesses the extension of 
that system to the public service in the different States or 
cities of the Union also. ; 

It is no new thing, this thing of decrying the merit system of 
appointment, of saying that it is a humbug, a farce; that it 
does not work practically. I have heard that talk ever since 


my boyhood. Sometimes when I hear it I am reminded of the 
Turkish proverb. Strange as it may seem, the Turkish proy- 
erbs are the best of all popular proverbs. It is “The dog 
barks, the caravan passes.” So it is with the enemies of the 
merit system of appointment. From time to time they snarl 
and howl, but most of them fail to face a roll call. 

When the proposition is fairly put up to the Senate or to 
the House to repeal any part of the civil-service system, that 
proposition usually meets with defeat. So I say that itis a 
source of sincere regret to me when I see some Members of 
Congress for whose talents, for whose abilities, for whose 
public spirit I entertain the highest degree of admiration 
giving countenance to assaults upon the merit system of ap- 
pointment that would not stand the slightest chance of suc- 
cess but for their conspicuous infiuence, 

All the same, I am bound to confess that I have just a little 
misgiving when I come to yote for the pending proposition to 
extend the merit system of appointment to the prohibition 
service. I think that it is a wise thing that the bill should 
make no proyision for covering into the civil service of the 
country the existing incumbents of offices in the Prohibition 
Unit; but I even feel disposed to say of the bill, despite that 
fact that I dread the Greeks even when they come with gifts 
in their hands. 

As I look at it, prohibition has no real moral sanction behind 
it; and in my judgment that is the reason why up to this time 
it has proved absolutely unenforceable and will always con- 
tinue to be so. Having no such moral sanction there is al- 
ways the danger of its exerting a more or less demoralizing, 
not to say corrupting, influence over any public servant, 
whether of low or high degree, who is in any way associated 
with its practical workings. 

A short time ago I was told a story of a man coming back 
into the United States—I will not say at what point—and 
bringing back with him three or four bottles of whisky in his 
bag. When he reached this country he placed one of these 
bottles on the top of the contents of his bag and turned away, 
after leaving a card on the bottle on which he had penciled 
the words “This bottle is for the inspector.” When he re- 
turned to his bag the bottle was gone, and the card had been 
reversed, and on the other side of it the individual who had 
taken the bottle away had scribbled, “ You are a gentleman,” 

About the same time I was told of another citizen of the 
United States who arrived on our soil with two or three 
bottles of whisky under the heavy overcoat that he was wear- 
ing. He took his seat in a motor car and thought that he was 
entirely safe, when he looked up and, to his consternation, saw 
that he had been followed. He supposed, of course, that he 
might be arrested, but, very much to his relief, his official 
pursuer said, “You can not take all those bottles of whisky 
away with you; you must give me one.” 

Those are trivial things in themselves, but they are simply 
two of the many cases that I could mention showing how de- 
moralizing any personal contact with the operations of the pro- 
hibition system must be. ~ 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, will the Sen- 
ator yield to me for an obseryation? 

Mr. BRUCE. Certainly. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Confirming what the Senator 
has said about there being no moral sanction behind this law, 
I want to say that I heard an address a few nights ago by a 
justice of one of the higher State courts of this country, in 
which he stated that he had just finished the trial of 22 jury 
cases for violations of the prohibition law; that there had been 
22 acquittals, and that in his opinion every juryman sitting 
in those 22 cases had violated his oath. He was deploring the 
attempt to enforce a law which was bringing about violations 
of oaths by public officials and jurors. 

Mr. BRUCE. Precisely. I recoll@ct that some time ago the 
United States district attorney in Wisconsin said that it was 
idle for him to secure any more indictments against violators 
of the Volstead Act, because he could not obtain any convictions 
from juries. That is the fatal defect, of course, of absolute 
prohibition—there is no moral sanction behind it, and it is 
impossible, as I see it, to make any thoroughly rational man 
feel that there is any real criminality in disobedience to such 
a purely arbitrary and artificial thing. 

Some time ago I took occasion to recapitulate the recent 
incidents in the history of the country demonstrating the 
unenforcibility of prohibition, and if I had the time it would 
be interesting to bring that recapitulation down to date. Only 
in the last few days my attention has been called to the fact 
that every year, or practically every year, since the passage 
of the Volstead Act there has been a steady increase in the 
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number of arrests for drunkenness in the City of New York, 
1920 being a possible exception, when the bootlegging industry 
had not become thoroughly organized as it is now. 

Mr. REED of Missouri, And when some of the old whisky 
was left over. 

Mr. BRUCE. Yes; and when some of the old whisky was 
left over, though by no means enough to supply the present 
demand for drink, and when the people had not yet learned 
to any degree the art of brewing and distilling in their own 
houses. 

The same thing is true of the city in which I live. Every 
year, or practically every year, since the passage of the Vol- 
stead Act there has been a steady increase in the number of 
arrests for drunkenness in Baltimore. Not only that, but every 
year, or practically every year, since the enactment of the 
Volstead Act in many communities in the United States there 
has been a steady increase in the number of deaths from alco- 
holism. In 1918 in the city of New York the total number of 
deaths from alcoholism was 16. Last year—1924—it was 499. 
Of the eight persons who died in the Baltimore City jail last 
year, six died from alcoholism. In a large portion of the 
United States there is not only little heed paid to the Volstead 
Act but a growing disrespect for laws of all sorts. 

It was stated in the Washington Post only a day or so ago 
that the foreman of the grand jury here in the city of Wash- 
ington had just been arrested for driving his motor car while 
under the influence of liquor. I am sure that there is more 
than one man in this body who could tell of instances in which 
even judges in this country, after sitting on the bench in the 
morning and committing batches of hapless wretches to prison, 
have sat down at night at tables on which there was wine or 
spirits. The whole thing is an abomination in its practical 
results, 

Mr. EDGE. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Maryland yield to the Senator from New Jersey? 

Mr. BRUCE. I yield. 

Mr. EDGE. I do not want to take the time of the Senator, 
but in connection with the proposed bill I have a letter from 
n representative of Colgate & Co., a very well-known firm of 
manufacturers of soaps and perfumery in New Jersey—in fact, 
internationally known—expressing his opposition to the Cram- 
ton bill as it was first before the Senate. This correspondent 
is likewise an official in various chemical associations. If the 
Senator does not object I should like to have the letter in- 
serted in the Recorp. 

Mr. BRUCE. I yield for that purpose. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
request of the Senator from New Jersey? 

There being no objection, the letter was orderer to be printed 
in the Rxconb, as follows: 


COLGATE & COMPANY, 
New York, February 25, 1925, 
Hon. WALTER E. EDGE, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Dran SENATOR EDGE: I have just received a copy of proposed amend- 
ments to the Cramton bill, H. R. 6645, submitted by Senator BAYARD 
on the calendar day February 20. 

These amendments are very much better from all standpoints than 
the Bigelow amendments which were written into the bill, and I earn- 
estly request that when this bill comes before the Senate you will urge 
the adoption of the Bayard amendments, although I still submit that 
the administration of alcohol for legitimate industry should not be 
carried out by a prohibition commissioner or anyone under him, and 
that only prohibition matters should come under the authority of the 
Prohibition Bureau. 

Very truly yours, 
Martin H. Irrxxn, 
Chairman Committee on Industrial Alcohol, 
American Chemical Society, 
Chairman Committee on Industrial Alcohol, 
American Institute of Chemical Engineers. 


Mr. EDGE. If the Senator will further permit me at this 
time, while on my feet, presuming there will not be a record 
vote on the measure, in its proposed amended form, to say that 
I am heartily in sympathy with and in favor of the provision 
which will place prohibition officers under the civil service. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator from 
Maryland a question? 

Mr. BRUCE. Certainly. ; 

Mr. CARAWAY. Did I understand the Senator from Mary- 
land to say that judges sat on the bench and sent people to 
jail for violating the prohibition law, and then themselves went 
out and got drunk? 


Mr. BRUCE, I did not say they got drunk, I did not say 
that, with due regard to the Senator. 

Mr. CARAWAY. What did the Senator say? 

Mr. BRUCE. I said I had heard of instances in different 
parts of the United States where judges, after condemning pris- 
oners for violations of the Volstead Act in the morning, from 
the bench, sat down at dinner in the evening at tables at which 
the Volstead Act was being violated. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Does the Senator understand those to have 
been Federal judges? 

Mr. BRUCE, The Senator can readily understand the reason 
why nobody would want to go too closely into details with 
regard to a matter of that sort. 

Mr. CARAWAY. With all due deference to the Senator— 
and I am not criticizing him—I do not believe in an indefinite 
charge being made against the judiciary, that judges them- 
selves are conniving at a violation of the law which they have 
been sworn to enforce. If any judge does that, I think any 
good citizen ought to call attention to that fact and let him 
be impeached. It is unthinkable that a judge shall send a 
man to jail for doing what he himself does. Any judge who 
does that should not be permitted to remain upon the bench. 

Mr. BRUCE. Then, if the ideas of the Senator from Ar- 
kansas were carried out strictly, a judge would simply have to 
eschew social life altogether. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Does the Senator imagine 

Mr. BRUCE. Take the city in which I live. I can say 
that I know of few persons in that city who had wine on 
their tables before the adoption of the eighteenth amendment 
who do not have it on them to-day, or who were in the habit 
of offering a cocktail to their guests before dinner who do 
not do so to-day. A judge has no choice about sitting down 
at a table on which there is wine unless he is ready to re- 
nounce social life altogether. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Does not the Senator think that under 
such circumstances a judge should renounce social life, or else 
get off the bench, if there is no alternative? 

Mr. BRUCE. The Senator said to me this morning that he 
was afraid that I was too stern a moralist. I come back at the 
Senator from Arkansas and say that I am beginning to form 
that apprehension about him. 

Mr. CARAWAY. I am losing all fear that the Senator has 
become too stern a moralist. i 

Mr. BRUCE. I will not reply to that by saying that I, too, 
have lost confidence, perhaps, in the Senator from Arkansas in 
some particulars. I will not say that, because I have not. 
I am not going to indulge in any needless personalities when 
it comes to the Senator, because we are very good friends. 
Any judge in the United States, in any community where 
rigorous ideas about the enforcement of prohibition do not 
prevail might well say with Edmund Burke—the Senator from 
Missouri [Mr. Reen] was quoting the observation to me only 
a few days ago— 1 know not how to frame an indictment 
against a whole people.” 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. President, the Senator has done just that. 
He has framed an indictment against all the people of Balti- 
more, The Senator says nobody can enter the social life of 
Baltimore without violating a Federal statute. 

Mr. BRUCE. I am sorry to say that we are so hopelessly 
unregenerate that we do not feel that we are so vile after all. 
The feeling in Baltimore City, and to no little extent in other 
communities in the United States, is not unlike the feeling that 
the old abolitionists and free-soilers had about the guaranties 
of slavery in the Federal Constitution. They simply could not 
be made to see that there was anything sacred abeut those 
guaranties or the fugitive slave law. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, may I interrupt the Senator 
a moment? Of course, I do not pretend to be criticizing the 
Senator, for I have the greatest of liking for him. 

Mr. BRUCE. That is heartily reciprocated. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Seriously, does not the Senator think that 
national prohibition has brought a great measure of sobriety 
to America? 

Mr. BRUCE. Senator, how can I think that, as far as the 
community in which I live is concerned, when, as I have said, 
practically every year since the enactment of the Volstead law 
has seen an increase in the number of arrests for drunkenness 
in Baltimore and in the number of deaths from alcoholism? 

Mr. CARAWAY. May I just say this to the Senator, with- 
out interrupting him further, that my observation has been to 
the contrary. I see comparatively no drinking now. I have 
not seen an offensively drunken man in the District of Colum- 
bia in a year. If I may be permitted to interrupt the Senator, 
in former days, when I would walk down Pennsylvania Ave- 
nue, I would be importuned, by some who were already drunk 
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and wanted to get drunker, for a nickel or a dime to 
additional drink. I have not seen a drunken man 
I have not seen one in a hotel, I have not seen 
public place who was at all offensively drunk—and I mean 
that so drunk that he did not understand what he was 


drunkenness now as there was when the Volstead Act went on 
the statute books, 

Mr. BRUCE. Has the Senator any idea how many people 
were arrested in Washington last year for drunkenness? If 
he has not, I will give him the exact statistics. 

Mr. CARAWAY. I know that now the authorities fre- 
quently arrest a man for being drunk when he would have 
been thought almost sober under the old order of things. 

Mr. BRUCE. I find it impossible to agree with that. On 
the contrary, I think that under existing conditions there is 
much less likelihood of arrests for drunkenness being made so 
frequently as under the old system, for this reason: Formerly 
a man would go down to a saloon and drink too much, and 
stagger homeward, and be arrested by the police on the 
street. Now he brews his liquor in his own honse, or gets 
it from a bootlegger, and he drinks it in his own house, and 
therefore when he becomes drunk he is not so likely to be 
brought under the scrutiny of the police. 

Mr. CARAWAY. The Senator actually thinks, then, that 
people are drinking now just to show that they have no 
respect for the law? 

Mr. BRUCE. I think that some people at present are, to 
no small degree, led to drink to excess simply out of a spirit 
of adventure, merely because it is an illicit thing to do. One 
of the very worst features of prohibition is the appeal that 
it makes to what after all within legitimate limits is one of 
the most beautiful features of the youthful character—the 


love of excitement, of adventure. Only yesterday I picked up | 


a newspaper and saw that the Soviet Government of Russia 
had resolved to put an end to the prohibition of the use of 
vodka, among other reasons because it found that the attempt 
to suppress the sale of vodka was having a most unfortunate 
effect on the youth of both sexes in Russia. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Of course, I can not speak of the morals 
in Russia. I have never been there, and until they change 
their form of government I am not going. 

I am not talking about the Senator now, but those in high 
Places, as the Senator said, who are discrediting the law, 


judges and so-called society people who insist on ignoring it, 


and some people in other places that give them prominence are 
discrediting the law—mind you, I am not speaking of the Sena- 
tor—by saying “We can not enforce it.“ I have no doubt at 
all if we would amend the law, if the majority that sit here 
ready now to support the so-called Cramton bill were per- 
mitted to express themselves, it would to a very large extent 
put an end to the agitation for the repeal of the eighteenth 
amendment and the weakening of the Volstead Act. The agita- 
tion comes from people who have not the right to know or 
have not the opportunity to know and to judge of public opin- 
jon and who are misled by people in high places saying that 
the law is a failure and that they believe it will be repealed, 
and therefore they keep on with the agitation. 

If the Congress would but say that the eighteenth amend- 
ment is a part of the Constitution and every good man must 
obey it, and that this law is the law of the land and it is the 
duty of everybody to respect it, if they would do that by 
passing the Cramton bill to strengthen that law, I have not any 
doubt at all that within a very considerably less time than will 
now happen the people would respect the law and obey it. 
They are going to do that anyhow. There is no doubt about 
that. Prohibition has come to stay, and we have seen the last 
generation that are going to insist upon the right to get drunk 
and destroy themselves in order to assert their personal lib- 
erties. z 

Mr. BRUCE. How can the Senator say that when the un- 
deniable facts are that in many portions of the United States 
there is an increase in the number of arrests for drunkenness 
from year to year and also a great increase in the number 
of deaths from the use of alcohol? In the face of those facts 
I do not see how he ean indulge in such rosente dreams. We 
see the Government cailing, or about to call, into service no 
less than 832 armed vessels of one sort or another for the 
purpose of putting down the smuggling of liquor into the 
country, and yet unable to put it down. We see year after 
year the appropriations of the Government for the-purpose of 
enforcing prohibition enormously increased, but apparently 
without any real effect. We see a close alliance, dislike it as 


we may, in many communities in the country—I am not speak- 
ing by any means of all—between the most reputable and the 
most disreputable members of human society, an alliance such 
as has never been known before in the history of morals in 
the United States. 

Mr. GLASS. How can there be an alliance, if the Senator 
will permit me, between reputable people and disreputable 


people? 

Mr. BRUCE. Oh, the Senator might just as well have said 
to the old free soiler, How can you set up any profession of 
exalted moral feeling when you are violating the Federal 
Constitution and the fugitive slave act?“ 

Mr. GLASS. I think there is a very great difference be- 
tween the moralist who wants to abolish slavery and the 
moralist who wants to get drunk and let other people get 


Mr. BRUCE. But there is the fatal infirmity in the Sena- 
tor's reasoning. There are thousands and thousands, hundreds 
of thousands and hundreds of thousands, millions and mil- 
lions of men and women who can drink in moderation without 
the slightest injury to themselves or others, and that is the 
true reason why prohibition can not be enforced. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Does the Senator seriously believe that 

promotes morality? 

Mr. BRUCE. No; but—— 

Mr. CARAWAY. Does it destroy morality? 

Mr. BRUCE. Drunkenness is far more due to the weakness 
of the drinker than to the strength of the drink. A man who 
is weak enough to become a miserable toper or drunkard 
would probably be weak enough to fall into some other form 
of sensual indulgence that is equally as injurious, or even 
more so. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Does the Senator think that none but the 
weak get drunk? 

Mr. BRUCE. I think that there must be a streak of weak- 
hess somewhere in the human character for any man to get 
| drunk; a thing that is abhorrent to me. ‘ 

Mr. CARAWAY. If it is abhorrent to the Senator for people 
to get drunk, why would not the Senator be willing himself to 
| abstain and encourage others to do it, and Jet us enact a law 
to make others refrain, so that the man who is too weak to 
| resist shall not be destroyed by his own weakness? 

Mr. BRUCE. The Senator might as well ask me why the 
| pleasure car should not be altogether abolished, because it is 
often made an instrument of immorality or criminality by some- 
| body else than myself? 

Mr, CARAWAY. We have abolished a great many things 
| that are not inherently wrong, but their abuse by society has 
become evil, and therefore we say that society has surrendered 
| some of its so-called rights in order that it may protect itself 
as a whole, 

Mr. BRUCE. I can imagine such a case. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Most of the criminal acts are criminal acts 
| merely by reason of the enactment of a statute which society 
| thought was necessary. 
| Mr. BRUCE. They are not. My conscience tells me that 
it is wrong to steal. My conscience tells me that it is wrong 
| to murder. My conscience does not tell me that it is wrong 
| to take a drink. 
| Mr. CARAWAY. Perhaps the Senator's conscience tells 

him a great many things that are now against the law are 
not inherently wrong, but he would respect them because they 
were the law. 

Mr. BRUCE. One of the curses of modern legislation, I 
| think, is the creation of innumerable artificial crimes and 

offenses even outside of the domain of prohibition. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Does the Senator feel that every good 
| citizen has the right to set up his own conscience as the test 
and say “This law is valid because I approve of it“? 
| Mr. BRUCE. I do not. I respect the judge, no matter 
what my convictions may be about prohibition, who sits on 
the bench and sternly enforces the prohibition laws. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Is there any more obligation upon the 
judge to respect the law than there is on every other citizen in 
America to respect the law? We can not set up our individual 
opinions and say, This law is good and that one bad, and I 
shall respect this one and disregard that one,” and expect to 
have society respect the law. i 

Mr. BRUCE. Abstractly that reasoning may be sound, but 
the Senator knows as well as I do that neither all law nor all 
government is on paper. 

Mr. CARAWAY. I have discovered that. 

Mr. BRUCE. As I bave said, coming back to the analogy 
furnished by the provisions of the Federal Constitution in re- 
lation to human slavery and the fugitive slave act, the Consti- 
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tution guaranteed to the slave owner the property in his slaves. 
Nothing could be clearer; yet as the Civil War came on, we all 
known that the most moral, upright, and righteous men and 
women in the northern and western portions of our common 
country ceased to entertain any respect whatsoever for the 
Constitution or the acts of Congress so far as they related to 
slavery. ; 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair desires to make 
an observation at this point. We are in the last stages of the 
present session. ‘There is a rule of the Senate which forbids 
a Senator speaking twice upon the same subject upon the same 
day; and it has been uniformly held that when a Senator yields 
to a brother Senator for a discussion of a subject, when he 
resumes he then begins his second speech. The Chair hopes 
the Senators will observe that rule during the remainder of 
the session. 

Mr. BRUCE. Then, Mr. President, I shall be compelled to 
refuse to yield. The Senator from Arizona can imagine how 
loath I am not to be courteous enough to yield, but in view of 
what the Chair has stated I can not do so. 

Mr. ASHURST. I think the Chair is correct, and I thank 
the Senator from Maryland for offering to yield. 

Mr. BRUCE. Mr. President, I am very glad that the Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. CARAWAY] asked me some of the questions 
which he did because it gave me the opportunity to say some 
things that I might otherwise have failed to say. 

Before referring to just one or two comments of the Senator, 
I should like to add that the Senator from Missouri [Mr. REED] 
has just called my attention to a table of statistics which shows 
that between 1910 and 1923 arrests for drunkenness in the 
United States increased 121 per cent. The Senator from Arkan- 
sas suggests the idea that perhaps it is only the so-called higher 
social classes that violate the Volstead Act; that they are set- 
ting a bad example; and that if they had set a better example 
others would have followed in their footsteps. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Oh, no; I did not quite say that. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Maryland yield to the Senator from Arkansas? 

Mr. BRUCE. I yield for a question, Mr. President; but for 
nothing more than a question. 

Mr. CARAWAY. That is all right. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Maryland 
yields for a question only. 

Mr. BRUCE. I should be glad to yield to the Senator, but 
he sees how I am tied up. 

It is not the people who belong to the wealthier classes who 
figure so much in the police statistics of prohibition. They are 
able to buy and to have delivered under their own roofs the 
best spirits and the best wines, or even to have what they 
drink made to the best advantage in their own homes; and 
it is only fair to them to say that the overwhelming majority 
of them, as is true of all men, are free from excess; but these 
figures that I have cited showing such a marked increase in 
arrests for drunkenness and in deaths from alcoholism are 
drawn mainly from different social sources from those that the 
Senator from Arkansas seems to have in mind. 

I am happy to say that I see evidences that the general reign 
of demoralization and deep-seated disrespect for law of which 
I have been speaking may come to an end. I was intensely 
gratified the other day to notice that the senate of the State 
of Nevada had adopted a resolution calling for a repeal or 
modification of the Volstead Act. So far as I recall, that is 
the first time that any legislative body in the Union has 
adopted such a resolution. I trust that it may be but the begin- 
ning of the end. 

Mr. DIAL. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Maryland yield to the Senator from South Carolina? 

Mr. BRUCE. I yield merely for a question. 

Mr. DIAL. I want to ask the Senator a question. What 
would be his remedy; what solution would he suggest of the 
liquor problem? 

Mr. BRUCE. My remedy is this: Until this artificial stimu- 
lus was given to drunkenness by prohibition, men in the United 
States were from year to year becoming more and more tem- 
perate. Advancing civilization is simply another term for 
increasing self-restraint; that is all. Men in the United States 
were becoming more and more self-restrainful, more and more 
temperate in the matter of drink. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator from 
Maryland one question? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senater from 
Maryland yield to the Senator from Arkansas? 

Mr. BRUCE. I yield for a question. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Then why not just repeal all laws and 
reach complete civilization by that one leap and bound? 


Mr. BRUCE. Not at all. Law should be adjusted, of 
course, to actual social and economie conditions, just as a 
glove is adjusted to the fingers of the hand. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Who is going to be the judge of the mat- 
ter? If one man, like the Senator, may say, “I will not respect 
this law, because it does not appeal to me,” and another man 
may say, “I will reject that law,” then where is the process 
to end, and when does it not become the mark of the good 
citizen to respect the law? 

Mr. BRUCE. No law is worth talking about that has not 
the moral sanction behind it; unless it is in harmony with 
the convictions and the sentiments of the people for whom it is 
intended. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Does the Senator have any doubt that 
prohibition is in harmony with the sentiment of the majority 
of the American people? 

Mr. BRUCE. It is impossible to answer that question. In 
some communities in the United States the majority of the 
voters are unquestionably in favor of prohibition, I should say. 
In other communities in the United States they are overwhelm-. 
ingly against it. Take the last gubernatorial election in the 
State of Maryland, Our Democratic candidate for governor did 
not carry the 23 counties of the State; the Republicans secured 
a majority of the votes in those counties; but in the city of 
Baltimore, where there is a powerful sentiment against the 
Volstead Act, the present Governor of Maryland, who is a pro- 
nounced enemy of prohibition, received a majority of not less 
than 40,000 votes, the largest majority, if I am not mistaken, 
that anyone has ever received in the history of the city for 
many years. However, the point I am making is that law is 
always for all practical purposes ineffective unless it is sus- 
tained by the convictions of the people. 

Mr. DIAL. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Maryland yield to the Senator from South Carolina? 

Mr. BRUCE. I yield merely for a question. 

Mr. DIAL. Is it not true that the great preponderance of 
the sentiment of the people in the rural sections of the 
country favors prohibition? 

Mr. BRUCE. One reason for that is that the farmer under 
existing conditions is getting all that he wants; he is the only 
man in the United States who is. He never did drink much 
of anything in my time except cider and home brew, and he 
is drinking those things to-day, and if I were to allow myself 
to fall into a slang expression I would say th * he is doing it 
“to beat the band,” or, as a Senator near ‘gests to me, 
“to beat the law.” 

I hear the statement often made, Well, prohibition is 
working all right in my State.“ It reminds me of the state- 
ment that I used to hear very often as a boy in Virginia, Oh, 
there is no malaria on my place; it is only on the next plan- 
tation,” but there was malaria on the speaker's plantation all 
the same. 

I happen to be familiar with a typical southern community 
in southern Virginia; I know what conditions prevail there; 
and I call the attention of the Senator to the fact that one 
of the recent reports of the Prohibition Unit shows that in 
12 Southern States there were more illicit stills destroyed last 
year by the Prohibition Unit than in 32 of the other States of 
the Union. And did not the Senator from North Carolina say 
only a few days ago that the need for an additional judge in 
his State was due to violations of the Volstead Act? The only 
or principal reason for the request that we have been making 
at this session of Congress for an additional judge for the 
State of Maryland is the immense number of violations of the 
act. So I must say when the statistics are brought to my 
attention it is hard for me to believe that there is any com- 
munity 

Mr. DIAL. Mr. President, possibly in the other States those 
enguged in the practice could hide their stills better than they 
could in the South. 

Mr. BRUCE. From what I have seen here I believe that 
there is not a shrewder people in any part of the United States 
than in the southern section of the country. 

Take the State of the Senator from Utah, Unquestionably, 
notwithstanding all the irrigation that has been carried on 
there, it is one of the most arid communities in the United 
States, so far as drink is concerned. Yet what are the latest 
facts. Harvey H. Cluff, the attorney general of that State, 
who I am assured by the Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoot] is a 
man of the highest standing, has recently made the following 


statement: 
MADE FLASK POPULAR 


It [prohibition] has made popular the hip-pocket flask it has caused 
the bootlegger to flourish and the illicit still to spring up in all sec- 
tions, And while I believe Utah is freer from these things than most 
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any other State in the Union, because of the dillgent efforts of the 
officers. and because of the training of our people, yet I am frank to 
confess that prohibition in Utah is a farce, and is developing a citi- 
zenry of sneaks and lawbreakers. 


The same story comes to us from every part of the conntry. 
I do not imagine, for instance, that the Senate of the State 
of Nevada would be calling for a repeal or modification of the 
Volstead Act if that body had not become deeply impressed 
with the evils and abuses of the present system. Certainly ail 
those stills would not have been broken up in 12 of the South- 
ern States unless illicit liquor was being manufactured there 
on a very great scale. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Mr. President 

Mr. BRUCE. I yield for a question. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Mr. President, I think the position 
taken by the Senator is well illustrated by the two Irish 
ladies who had been cleaning out their houses, One of them, 
who had a very much larger pile of dirt than the other in 
front of her broom, insisted that her house was cleaner than 
the house of the other because she had gotton more dirt out 
of it, but the other one very naturally replied that the fact 
that she had swept so much dirt out of her house was not 
pretty good evidence of the kind of a housekeeper she was. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, regular order! 

Mr. BRUCE. I thank the Senator from Missouri for his 
apt illustration. 

And there is the State of Michigan. I have no doubt that 
it is in a general sense just as moral and reputable a State 
as there is in the Union; but I saw a few days ago in a 
newspaper the allegation that there are not less than 15,000 
“blind pigs” and bootlegging joints in the city of Detroit. A 
short time ago 3,000 stills were confiscated by Federal agents 
on a single day in Chicago. 

I recollect that at the last session of Congress when there 
was some talk about having a demonstration against prohibi- 
tion in Congress, a certain Member of Congress—I will not 
say in which body—from California was approached ; for it was 
well known that he was a strong opponent of prohibition, but 
what was his reply? It was, “I do not know about that; we 
are making far more from our grapes as material for drink 
now than we ever made before. 

I am going to conclude. Nor had I any idea that I might 
be drawn into such a lengthy speech as I have been. I shall 
yote for this bill in its present shape notwithstanding the mis- 
givings of which I speak. I shail take my chances on prohi- 
bition agents, after they have come in under the civil-service 
system being corrupted by prohibition. All I hope is that 
every one of them when he gets up in the morning to engage 
in his public duties will say the Lord’s prayer with far more 
fervor than he ever said it before he became a Federal agent, 
and particularly that part of it which says Lead us not into 
temptation.” I can only trust that the blighting, demoralizing 
effects of probibition on the character of these agents, when 
selected under the merit system of appointment, will not be 
such as to bring discredit on the whole civil-service system. 

Just one word more. As I said, not only do I see evidence 
in the action of the State of Nevada, to say nothing of other 
evidences of the same sort, of the fact that the people of the 
United States are gradually awakening to the true results of 
prohibition, but I see in the defeat of this very measure, the 
Cramton bill, another illustration of the same thing. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator a 
question? 

Mr. BRUCE. Yes. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Does the Senator believe that a majority 
of the Senators are in favor of defeating the Cramton bill? 

Mr. BRUCE. I do not know whether they are or not. 

Mr. CARAWAY. If the Senator does, if he will just get 
them to withdraw their filibuster we will disclose the fact that 
they do not exceed a tenth of this body, or at least not more 
than 17 per cent of it. 

Mr. BRUCE. That may be. I do not know. Of course, one 
of the sad things about the workings of prohibition is that 
it makes hypocrites of so many men who are not naturally 
hypocrites. How many men have I seen in public life who get 
up on the floors of legislative bodies and prate about the 
virtues of prohibition and then wander off a few minutes 
afterwards to take a drink? Often the very breath with 
which they insist upon the merits of prohibition is tainted 
with what prohibition was intended to destroy. 

Mr. CARAWAY. I am perfectly willing for the Senator to 


take the witness stand and name them. 
Mr. BRUCE. Oh, no; oh, no! 
I am, indeed, 


Mr, CARAWAY, 


Mr. BRUCE, It is not necessary. The Senator knows many 
of them himself, 


Mr. CARAWAY. No; I disclaim that, and I want to shy 


that this way of standing up and trying to indict the courts 
as a lot of drunkards who send people to jail—— 

Mr. BRUCE. Oh, no; I have not done that. 

Mr. CARAWAY (continuing), And then get drunk them- 
selves, and then standing here and saying that’ men in this 
body vote for prohibition and then get drunk, is not fair. 
Just let the Senator name the people he has in mind, 

Mr. BRUCE. Of course, the Senator knows, and I know, 
and every one of us know, members of legislative bodies who 
speak for prohibition and vote for prohibition and drink until 
they are drunk. 

Mr. CARAWAY. I wish the Senator would name them. I 
would not make ‘a blanket charge against men and then say 
I would not tell whom I was talking about, 

Mr, BRUCE. Again, as Edmund Burke said, I am not go- 
ing to bring an indictment against a whole people. 

Mr. CARAWAY. The Senator did not hesitate to indict 
everybody in Baltimore, and then he will not give the names. 

Mr. BRUCE. Everybody knows that the sort of hypocrisy 
of which I have been speaking is one of the most odious, 
squalid, and sordid manifestations of prohibition. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair has asked the 
Senator from Maryland a question. Does he yield to the Sena- 
tor from Michigan? 

Mr. BRUCE. I crave the pardon of the Chair. I did not 
hear the question. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. FERRIS. I wish to ask the Senator if he believes that 


| the industrial world, the business world, would like to have a 


return to the so-called old-time American saloon prior to the 
enactment of the Volstead law? 

Mr. BRUCE. I do not know. I have never seen the evidence 
on that subject presented in such a way as to enable me to 
forin an opinion. I do not know. I take it for granted that 
a workingman, of course, experiences much more difficulty in 
getting something to drink than a man of wealth, a man of 
means, who is differently situated in many respects; and for 
that reason, if for no other, perhaps, the laboring man of the 
country is not drinking so much; but the fact remains that the 
American Federation of Labor, which is certainly better a 
thorized to speak for labor in the United States than any othe 
ove ennai of men known to me, is bitterly hostile to prohi- 

tion. 

That is my answer. 

Mr. NEELT. Mr. President, will the Senator yield for a 
question? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Maryland yield to the Senator from West Virginia? 

Mr. BRUCE. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. NEELY. As the Senator declines to express an opinion 
as to what business desires about a return 

Mr. BRUCE, I will lose the floor, under the ruling of the 
Chair, if I submit to that. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator will lose the 
oor. 

Mr. BRUCE. I will say to the Senator from West Virginia 
that I am very sorry 

Mr. NEELY. I was simply going to ask the Senator if he 
would not express his own preference, 

Mr. BRUCE. How can I believe but one-thing, when, as I 
tell the Senator, I see the steady increase in the number of 
arrests for drunkenness that is going on from year to year? I 
know that the people arrested are not the people who drink 
merely at their own tables, in the quietude of their own homes. 
i know that. I know that among them there must be at least 
a vast number of laboring men. 

Mr. NEELY. Mr. President, is the Senator personally in 
favor of reestablishing the saloon? 

Mr. BRUCE. Indeed, I am not! The very suggestion of it 
suggests to my mind the idea of a dog returning to his vomit. 
No; I am not. The saloon is gone, and gone forever; but I am 
in favor of some enlightened system, such as prevails in the 
Canadian provinces, in Belgium, and in some other civilized 
parts of the world, under which a man can have, under proper 
regulation by the State, his wine or his beer, and can have even 
ardent spirits in small quantities, provided it is taken away 
from the Government store and drank in his own home. 

Mr. McKINLEY. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Mary- 
land yield to the Senator from Illinois? 

Mr. BRUCE. I can not be continually yielding, I am sorry to 
say. In other words, I do not believe in any legislation—— 
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Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, will the Senator allow me to 
present a report? Will he yield for the consideration of a 
“conference report? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Maryland yield to the Senator from Wyoming? 

Mr. BRUCE. Provided I am not displaced. I am not quite 
ready to be displaced. I thought I was, but I am not, I can 
not allow any risk of that. Otherwise, I should gladly yield. 

Mr. WARREN. I do not wish to interfere with the Senator, 
but of course 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It depends upon what the 
Senator from Wyoming wants to ask the Senator. If the Sen- 
ator from Wyoming wants to make a conference report, the 
Senator from Maryland will not lose the floor. 

Mr. BRUCE. Then I do so, gladly. 

Mr. ROBINSON. I understand that the Senator from 
Wyoming desires to have the conference report considered. 

Mr. BRUCE. Oh, well, I can not do that. I shall be 
through in a few minutes. 

Mr. WARREN. There are only two items in disagreement. 
Do I understand the Senator to decline to yield? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I ask unanimous consent that if the 
Senator shall yield for that purpose he shall not lose the floor. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. ‘The Senator has a right to 
yield for the presentation of a conference report without losing 
the floor. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, the Senator from Wyoming 
asks for the present consideration of the conference report; 
and it ought to be considered as soon as practicable, because it 
is one of the important general appropriation bills. The 
Senator from Maryland had stated that he had about concluded 
his remarks; and I was just about to ask ‘him, in view of that 
fact, if he did not feel willing to yield the floor at this time in 
order that the conference report might be taken up. 

Mr, WARREN. If it will accommodate the Senator better, 
I will wait. 

Mr. BRUCE. Never mind. I have been a little long in 
saying what I have said, and I suspect that I have said about 
all that I should say. My old friend, Mr. Wallis, of Baltimore, 
-used to say that a man very often runs on because be does not 
know that he has run out, and perhaps I am doing that. 

I said that I am not in favor of returning to the saloon, nor 
am I. I could not possibly have expressed myself in stronger 
language, for I expressed myself by using one of the most 
vigorous and trenchant expressions that is to be found any- 
“where between the four corners of the Scriptures. What I am 
in favor of, first of all, is the repeal or modification of the 
Volstead Act so that each State in the Union may for itself, 
within the limitations of the eighteenth amendment to the 
‘Constitution, determine whether it will or will not allow to 
its people the use, so far as it can be lawfully done, of wine 
und beer. I will not stop to say whether I think that it would 
be a good thing to repeal the eighteenth amendment to the 
Federal Constitution. At the present time that is beyond the 
pale of practical politics; but I do think that if the Volstead 
Act were repealed or modified, and the question as to whether 
the use of wine and beer, so far as it is possible to permit their 
use within the limitations of the eighteenth amendment, were 
left to the different States of the Union to determine for 
themselves, that would be the wisest and best solution that 
could be made of the matter. 

I understand—my friend the Senator from Texas [Mr. 
SHEPPARD] can correct me if I am ‘in error—that at the 
present time there are some thirty-odd States that have pro- 
hibitive provisions in their constitutions. 

If they want to continue those, even if the eighteenth amend- 
ment were repealed, I should be entirely in favor of their doing 
So. I believe that every community in the United States should 
be allowed to decide for itself what its attitude toward drink 
should be; and, as I look at it, there could be no better illus- 
tration possible of the hopeless, ruinous impolicy of transfer- 
ring to the Federal Government the functions that really be- 
long to the States than is to be found in the practical results 
of prohibition throughout this country. Some communities it 
may suit very well, I am willing to admit that; though I do 
not actually know whether it would suit any, because my per- 
sonal knowledge on the subject is pretty limited; but there are 
other communities that it does not suit at all, and where in- 
Stead of doing good it does nothing but infinite mischief and 
harm to human character and human morals. 

The community in which I live is one of those communities, 
New York is another, Philadelphia is another, and Chicago is 
another. The matter should never have been taken ont of the 
hands of the States, Everywhere the people of the States were 


becoming more and more temperate and more and more self- 
restrainful, and they should have been let alone. If they had 
been let alone, to-day we would have prohibitory systems in 
the communities to Which it is adapted, and we would have 
systems of regulation merely in communities to which the 
prohibitory system is not adapted. 

I have expressed my sentiments, perhaps, too amply, but I 
have expressed none except sincerely and honestly, and 1 
cherish the belief that my views will be more and more gen- 
erally adopted in the course of the next 5 or 10 years. I may 
not live to see the policy of prohibition reversed, but that my 
children will live to see it IJ entertain no doubt whatsoever, 


BATTLE FIELDS OF THE SIEGE OF PETERSBURG, vA. (S. DOC, NO. 228) 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair lays before the 
Senate a communication from the President of the United 
States, which the Clerk will read. 

The communication was read, as follows: 


THE WHITE HOUSE, 
Washington, February 28, 1925, 
The PRESIDENT oF THE SENATE. 

Sm: I have the honor to transmit herewith for the consid- 
eration of Congress a supplemental estimate of appropriation 
for the fiscal year ending Jane 80, 1925, to remain available 
until June 30, 1926, for the War Department, $3,000, 

The details of this estimate, the necessity therefor, and the 
reason for its submission at this time are set forth in the letter 
of the Director of the Bureau of the Budget transferred here- 
with, with whose comments and observations thereon I concur, 

y, 
CALVIN COOLIDGE. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The communication and 
accompanying papers will be referred to the Committee on 
Appropriations and printed. t 

HOUSE BILL REFERRED 


The bill (H. R. 11633) to authorize an appropriation to 
provide additional hospital and out-patient dispensary facili- 
ties for persons entitled to hospitalization under the World 
War veterans’ act, 1924, was read twice by its title and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds, 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. Halti- 
gan, one of its iclerks, ‘announced that the House insisted upon 
its disagreement to the amendments of the Senate to the bill 
(H. R. 12392) making appropriations to supply deficiencies in 
certain appropriations for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1925, 
and prior fiscal years, to provide supplemental appropriations 
for the fiscal years ending June 30, 1925, and June 30, 1926, 
and for other purposes; agreed to the further conference re- 
quested by the Senate on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses thereon, and that Mr. Mappen, Mr. ANTHONY, and Mr. 
Byrns of Tennessee were appointed managers on the part of 
the House at the further conference, 

The message also announced that the House had passed the 
joint resolution (S. J. Res. 102) authorizing the ‘Secretary of 
War to modify certain contracts entered into for the sale of 
boats, barges, tugs, and other transportation facilities intended 
for operation upon the New York State Barge Canal, with 
amendments, in which it requested the concurrence of the 


Senate. 


The message further announced that the Speaker had af- 
fixed his signature to the following enrolled bills and joint 
resolutions, and they were thereupon signed by the President 


‘| pro tempore: 


S. 1707. An act appropriating money for the relief of the 
Clallam Tribe of Indians in the State of Washington, and for 
other purposes ; . 

S. 1934. An act to amend, revise, and reenact section 549 of 
subchapter 4 of the Code of the District of Columbia relating 
to the appointment of deputy recorder of deeds, and fixing the 
compensation therefor ; 

S. 1935. An act to amend, ‘revise, and ‘reenact subchapter 3, 
sections 546 and 547, of the Code of Law of the ‘District of 
Colunibia, relating to the recording of deeds of chattels; 

§. 2719. An act to authorize the payment of an indemnity 
to the British Government on aceount of losses sustained by 
the owners of the British steamship Baron Berwick as the 
result of a collision between that vessel and the U. S. S. Iro- 
quois (now Freedom) and a further collision with the U. 8. 
destroyer Truxtun; 

S. 2935. An act to authorize the collection and editing of 
official papers of the Territories of the United States now in 
the national archives; 
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8. 3162. An act authorizing the Postmaster General to make 
monthly payment of rental for post-office premises under lease ; 
` 8.3633. An act to amend the printing act approved January 
12, 1895, by discontinuing the printing of certain Government 
publications, and for other purposes ; 

S. 3641. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
State of Washington to construct, maintain, and operate a 
bridge across the Columbia River at Vantage Ferry, Wash. ; 

8. 8721. An act authorizing the Secretary of the Treasury 
to exchange the present customhouse building and site located 
in Denver, Colo. ; 

S. 4032. An act authorizing the Department of State to 
‘deliver to the Hon. Henry D. Clayton, district judge of the 
United States for the middle and northern districts of Ala- 
bama, and permitting him to accept the decoration and di- 
ploma presented by the Government of France; 

S. 4156. An act to authorize the establishment and mainte- 
nance of a forest experiment station in California and the 
surrounding States; 

S. 4207. An act to provide for the regulation of motor- 
yehicle traffic in the District of Columbia, increase the number 
of judges of the police court, and for other purposes; 

S. 4224. An act to amend section 2 of the act of June 7, 
1924 (Public, 270), entitled “An act to proyide for the protee- 
tion of forest lands, for the reforestation of denuded areas, 
for the extension of national forests, and for other purposes,” 
in order to promote the continuous production of timber on 
lands chiefly suitable therefor ; 

S8. 4225. An act to extend the times for commencing and com- 
pleting the construction of a bridge acsoss Detroit River within 
or near the city limits of Detroit, Mich. ; 

S. 4229. An act granting the consent of Congress to the State 
Highway Commission of North Carolina to construct a bridge 
across the Chowan River at or near the city of Edenton, N. C.; 

S. 4264. An act authorizing the Secretary of War to con- 
vey certain portions of the military reservation of the Presidio 
of San Francisco to the city and county of San Francisco for 
educational, art, exposition, and park purposes; 

S. 4284. An act granting the consent of Congress to the Yell 
and Pope County bridge district, Dardanelle and Russellville, 
Ark., to construct, maintain, and operate a bridge across the 
Arkansas River, at or near the city of Dardanelle, Yell County, 
Ark. ; 

S8. 4289, An act authorizing the construction of a bridge across 
the Colorado River near Blythe, Calif. ; 

8. 4801. An act authorizing any tribe or band of Indians of 
California to submit claims to the Court of Claims; 

S. 4306. An act granting the consent of Congress to R. I. 
Gaster, his successors and assigns, to construct a bridge across 
the White River; 

8. 4807. An act to authorize the States of Indiana and Illi- 
nois, in the States of Indiana and Illinois, to construct a bridge 
across the Wabash River at the city of Mount Carmel, Wabash 
County, III., and connecting Gibson County, Ind.; 

S. 4317. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
County of Jackson, Ark., to construct, maintain, and operate 
a bridge across the White River, at or near the city of New- 
port in the county of Jackson, in the State of Arkansas; 

S. 4320. An act to extend the time for constructing a bridge 
across the Ohio River between Vanderburg County, Ind., and 
Henderson County, Ky. ; 

8. 4352. An act to create an additional judge in the district 
of Minnesota ; 

S. J. Res. 28. Joint resolution authorizing the Joint Committee 
on the Library to provide for the restoration and completion 
of the historical frieze in the rotunda of the Capitol; 

S. J. Res. 124. Joint resolution to provide for the posthumous 
appointment to commissioned grades of certain enlisted men 
and the posthumous promotion of certain commissioned officers ; 

S. J. Res. 178. Joint resolution to provide for the loaning 
to the Pennsylvanian Academy of the Fine Arts of the portraits 
of Daniel Webster and Henry Clay; 

S. J. Res. 184. Joint resolution authorizing the President to 
invite the States of the Union and foreign countries to par- 
ticipate in a permanent international trade exposition at New 
Orleans, La., to begin September 15, 1925; 

S8. J. Res. 186. Joint resolution authorizing the sale of the 
old Federal building at Toledo, Ohio; and 

S. J. Res. 187. Joint resolution providing for the cooperation 
of the United States in the sesquicentennial exhibition com- 
memorating the signing of the Declaration of Independence, 

| and for other purposes. 


PERSONAL EXPLANATION—COTTION CONTRACTS: 


Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, I rise to a question of per- 
sonal privilege. I want to take this occasion, while the matter 
is right before me, to make a statement. It will not take 
very long. This is the first time in my experience as a 
Member of the Senate, for 16 years, that I have risen to a 
question of personal privilege. 

A paper published in New York, known as the Journal 
of Commerce, has taken occasion in an editorial, with the 
facts before it, to entirely distort what I said on this floor, 
and what I attempted to say for what is perhaps the greatest 
single industry in this country. I am going to read the 
editorial and then read what I said, as both the statements 
are very short, and then I shall make a statement, and I 
believe every man in the Senate will agree with the position 
I take, that our servants in the Agricultural Department are 
duty bound now to see that this matter is sifted to the bottom. 

I want to read the editorial. It is not only a misstatement of 
the situation, but it is an attack on me that is not warranted. 
It is as follows: 


Unless Senator Surra can now give chapter and verse to sustain 
the charges he has recently made concerning the official classification 
of certain cotton now held at New York he has been placed in a very 
embarrassing position by the Department of Agriculture. This latter 
Government office has called for facts to substantiate the Senator's 
recent statements from the floor and further has offered to exhibit 
the samples of any supposedly off-grade cotton that Senator Surri 
or anyone else has reason to believe exists in New York. To put 
the situation in the vernacular of the strect, it now appears that 
Senator Surrn must either put up” or “shut up.” 


Notice the peculiar phraseology : 


Meantime the Department of Agriculture expresses strong belief 
that its inspection service is adequate and that no such condition as 
that alleged by Senator Sutru is easily possible. If this proves to be 
the case, the complaining Member of the upper House will, be revealed 
as simply one of those irresponsible trouble makers and vote seekers 
who are constantly making a nuisance of themselves at Washington. 
Is it possible that such tactics endear them to the people “ back 
home”? It is hard to believe that they do. 


In other words, that editorial attempts to make it appear 
that I made the charges and that I was called upon to sub- 
stantiate them, Before I comment on that, let me read what 
I did say and why I demanded then, and demand now—and 
I believe that I have the support of every man on this floor 
that the Agricultural Department, charged with seeing that 
the proper kind of cotton is put in the warehouses in New 
York under the law to tender on contracts, should perform its 
duty; that if any reputable citizen, or a number of them, be- 
lieve that they have not done their duty, or have made an 
honest mistake, and it is alleged that the cotton is not up to 
standard, they are in duty bound to themselves and to us to 
see that the law is complied with. I will read now what I 
said and state why I said it, and this is all there is to it. 

On Wednesday, February 25, I took the floor and made a 
statement; I ask Senators to mark this language: 


Mr. President, I have here several communications practically in the 
form of petitions. It is sufficient for me to call attention to the cbar- 
acter of them. It is alleged that the New York Cotton Exchange is 
holding cotton stocks which cotton does not come up to the standard 
required by the cotton futures net. 


It will be noted I said “It is alleged.” I read further: 

I have, among others, a letter from a party in New Orleans. 
This correspondent of mine in New Orleans says that “although the 
New Orleans contract market is actually higher in New York there are 
thousands of bales of cotton being shipped from here every week 
to New York to depress the contract market.“ He claims that the 
staple of this cotton is not as long as that required under the cotton 
futures act, that it is shy of the necessary length, and that other 
qualities make it nontenderable. I have also a letter from the 
president of the American Cotton Association alleging that there are 
perhaps 150,000 bales of specificated cotton in the warehouses to be 
tendered on, perhaps, March contracts which are of such character 
that the mills and the purchasing public do not care to stop the 
contracts and take up the cotton. . 

Under the law the Agricultural Department is charged with examin- 
ing this cotton, sampling and stabilizing it, and thereby protecting 
the purchaser of contracts from the delivery of such cotton as does 
not come under the regulations of the law. 

I have asked the Agricultural Department about this stock of 
cotton, which is alleged from three very reputable sources to be not 
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such cotton as the law contemplated, should be delivered. I want to | “An act making appropriations for the Executive Office and sundry 


take this occasion to call the attention of the holders of March con- 

- tracts to the facts stated, to ask them to take up the cotton, and 
after taking it up notify me or the Agricultural Department and 
have them then grade and sample cotton so as to prove whether 
ox not these allegations are true. 

The cotton futures act was passed because it was shown by Mr. 
Herbert Knox Smith, the agent of the department, that there was a 
practice of taking undesirable cotton and putting it into warehouses 
and tendering it on contracts. We have amended that law so as to 
provide that only certain grades may be tendered, all of which can be 
spun readily by the mills of the country, and if there be any infrac- 
tion of that law it will necessarily bring about the very condition 
to prevent which the cotton futures act was 

Mr. President, I am going to ask the privilege of having certain 
letters which I hold in my hand, or a part of them, which I shall 
indieute, printed in the Recorp, so that the public may be notified 
that these March contracts which they have taken up will be sampled 
by tle Agricultural Department in order to ascertain the truth. 


Then I had the letters printed in which it was specifically 
charged that this condition existed, affecting perhaps hundreds 
of millions of dollars’ worth of property, reaching perhaps to 
a billion dollars’ worth of property, a matter of the greatest 
concern to our domestic as well as to our foreign trade. 

What I stated was that these allegations were made, that 
the Department of Agriculture, which is charged with the en- 
forcement of the law, should not allow any suspicion to exist. 
They have the machinery; they can go to New York and ex- 
amine that cotton, classify it, and set all these rumors at rest. 

Subsequent to my putting this in the Reconrp, officials of the 
department met me here, and we were of opinion that the best 
thing to do was to reclassify that cotton, and now, since this 
scurrilous attack has come out, I am going to ask the Senate 
to back me up, if it is necessary—though I do not believe it 
will be necessary—in demanding of the Department of Agri- 
culture that the complaints of reputable citizens as to the 
character of cotton in New York shall be set at rest once and 
for all by our servants in the Department of Agriculture going 
and classifying that cotton, and seeing whether, according to 
length of staple and grade, it is what the law contemplates. 

I have made no allegations; I was not in a position to make 
any, but I am in a position to represent the mills, the pro- 
ducers, and the honest traders of cotton, and they have a right 
to demand that when these allegations come from reputable 
citizens, the officials of the department shall investigate and 
give the public the facts, and I shall not be deterred from my 
duty by any such unworthy attack from a paper that calls 
itself decent. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. SMITH. I yield. 

Mr. SIMMONS. T suggest to the Senator that the impor- 
tance of the matter which he has brought to the attention of 
the Senate is such that he should introduce a resolution requir- 
ing the Department of Agriculture to make this investigation 
and report the results. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, I want to state now that when 
I asked the Department of Agriculture, they said that they 
believed the cotton was up to standard, both as to grade and 
staple, but when there is doubt from those who are vitally and 
financially interested, there should be more than a belief; there 
should be a certainty. I did not charge them with a derelic- 
tion of duty. I simply said a mistake might have been made, 
affecting, as it does, the whole cotton industry, and that it was 
a simple matter for them, our servants, to go to New York 
and classify the cotton. 

Now that I am put in the attitude of making charges which 
I can not substantiate, and when it is suggested that perhaps I 
had better put up” or “shut up,” I propose to ask the officials 
if they intend to reclassify the whole certificated stock in New 
York, and if not, I will ask my colleagues on this floor to-mor- 
row to back me up in a Senate resolution demanding that they 
go to New York and reclassify that cotton and set these matters 
at rest. 

INDEPENDENT OFFICES APPROPRIATIONS 


Mr. WARREN, I ask the Chair to lay before the Senate the 


action of the House on the amendments of the Senate to the 


independent offices appropriation bill. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair lays before the 
Senate the action of the House, which will be read. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 

In THe HOUSE or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Pebruary 27, 1928. 

Resolved, That the House recedes from its disagreement to the amend: 

ment ef the Senate numbered 2 to the said! bill (H. R. 11505) entitled 


independent Executive bureaus, boards, commissions, and offices for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1926, and for other purposes,“ and con- 
curs therein, } 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment of 
the Senate numbered 11, and concur therein with an amendment, as 
follows: In lieu of the matter inserted by said amendment, insert the 
following: Provided, That no part of this appropriation shall be 
used to pay the salary of any member of the United States Tariff 
Commission who shall hereafter participate in any proceedings under 
said sections 315, 316, 317, and 318 of said act, approved September 
21, 1922, wherein he or any member of his family has any special, 
direct, and pecuniary interest, or in which he has acted as attorney 
or special representative.” 

That the House insists on its disagreement to the amendment of the 
Senate numbered 5, 


Mr. WARREN. There are two matters between the House 
and the Senate to be settled. As to amendment numbered 11, 
the Senate conferees recede. That involves a change of only 
two or three words, and in no way affects the subject matter. 

Mr. GLASS. To what does the amendment relate? 

Mr. WARREN. It is in relation to changing two or three 
words in the matter of the Tariff Commission. In other words, 
we take in place of ours what the House undertook to put in 
oe ; forgot to put in. There are only two. or three words 
a 2 

Let the clerk read the proviso as it was agreed to by the 
Senate, and as it will read if we recede as I have proposed. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The clerk will read as 
requested. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 

Senate amendment No. 11, page 25, line 11, after “Columbia” 
insert: : Provided, That no part of this appropriation shall be used 
to pay the salary of any member of the United States Tariff Commis- 
sion who shall participate in any proceedings under said sections 315, 
816, 317, and 318 of said act approved September 21, 1922, wherein he 
or any member of his family has any special, direct, and pecuniary 
interest, or in respect to the subject matter of which he has acted as 
attorney, legislative agent, or special representative.” 

The House recedes from its disagreement to the amendment of the 
Senate No. 11 and concurs therein with an amendment as follows: 
In lieu of the matter inserted by said amendment insert the follow- 
ing: “ : Provided, That no part of this appropriation shall be used to 
pay the salary of any member of the United States Tariff Commission 
who shall hereafter participate in any proceedings under said sections 
315, 316, 317, and 318 of said act approved September 21, 1922, 
wherein he or any member of his family has any special, direct, and 
pecuniary interest, or in which he has acted as attorney or special 
representative.” 


Mr. ROBINSON. 
provisions? 

Mr. WARREN. The word “ hereafter” is put in between 
“shall” and “participate,” so as to read “shall hereafter 
participate,” that haying reference to taking part in any sub- 
ject in which a member of the commission may hereafter- be 
interested. Further down where we provided “ or in respect to 
the subject matter of which he has acted as attorney, legisla- 
tive agent, or special representative,” the language reads: 


Wherein he or any member of his family has any special, direct, 
and pecuniary interest, or in which he has acted as attorney or special 
representative. 


Mr. ROBINSON. Is the agreement unanimous? 

Mr. WARREN. It is on that point. 

Mr. ROBINSON. I have no objection to the Senator’s 
motion. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Wyoming, 
as the Chair understands it, moves that the Senate conenr in 
the House amendment to the Senate amendment. The ques- 
tion is on that motion. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I understand the House amendment to 
refer to the provision with regard to the Tariff Commission? 

Mr. WARREN. Yes. I read it a short time ago. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, E desire to say briefly that 
I think the change proposed by the House amendment is a very 
substantial one and one that ought not to have been made 
As I understand, the change consists in the elimination of cer- 
tain words in the present law which were embraced in the 
bill as it passed the Senate. 

Mr. WARREN. The Senator, I think, is mistaken in that. 
We found that we had inserted matter which was not con- 
tained in the law. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The provision as it passed the Senate, as 
I understand, was identical with the present law. 


What is the distinction between the two 
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Mr. WARREN, The Senator thought that, and so did I, but 
when we investigated we did not find it in the law. 

Mr. SIMMONS. As I understand, the only change made is 

to strike out certain words. 
Mr. WARREN. It is a change of language which, in my 
humble judgment, does not affect injuriously it one iota, That 
is my opinion about it. I appreciate what is sought to be 
accomplished by the provision; I am in sympathy with the 
idea; and it has been guarded as closely as I felt it was neces- 
sary to be guarded, 

Mr. SIMMONS. I understood—and the Senator from Utah 
confirms me in my opinion—that the conference conimittee 
‘adopted word for word the House provision, 

Mr. WARREN. Yes. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I understand the conferees have proposed 
a change in the present law. The present law reads: 


Provided, That no part of this appropriation shall be to pay the 
salary of any member of the United States Tariff Commission who shall 
hereafter participate in any proceedings under said sections 315, 316, 
817, and 318 of said act approved September 21, 1922, wherein he or 
any member-of his family has any special, direct, and pecuniary inter- 
est, or in respect to the subject matter of which he has acted as attor- 
ney, legislative agent, or special representative. 


The conference report strikes out, after the word “or,” the 
words “in respect to the subject matter of,” and also strikes 
out the words “ legislative agent.” 

Mr. WARREN. Let me ask the Senator if he desires to have 
the provision in such form that no member of the legal 
fraternity, no lawyer, who years ago may have participated in 
some suit, shall be precluded from being in a position where he 
may have an opportunity to do his duty as a member of the 
‘commission? 

Mr. SIMMONS. No; but the present law provides that no 
person shall hereafter participate in any of these proceedings 
if he was a legislative agent, if he represented any interest as 
‘a legislative agent. 

Mr. WARREN. What does the Senator mean by that? Sup- 
pose he represented some interest 20 years ago, should he be 
excluded? 

Mr. SIMMONS. No; I do not mean that. 

Mr. WARREN, That is exactly what the effect would be 
under the original wording. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The present law incorporates the word 
“ hereafter.” 

Mr. WARREN, I understand it does. 

Mr. SIMMONS. That does not apply to the past, but refers 
to any person who hereafter shall act as a legislative agent. 

Mr. WARREN. The word “hereafter” comes in before the 
words “participate in any proceedings under said sections,” 
and so forth, 

Mr. SIMMONS. The present law reads: 


who shall hereafter participate in any proceedings under said sections 
+ © „ wherein he or any member of his family has any special, 
direct, and pecuniary interest, or in respect to the subject matter of 
which he has acted as attorney, legislative agent, or special rep- 
resentative, 


Mr. WARREN. The word “hereafter” is so far away from 
the words which prescribe the disqualification that it does not 
apply to them, in my opinion. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I do not see why the conferees struck out 
the words “legislative agent.” 

Mr. GLASS. The words “legislative agent“ are not stricken 
out, 

Mr. SIMMONS. They are stricken ont. 

Mr. GLASS, The amendment is broad enough to cover them, 
as the Senator can see for himself, 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, if the Senator will yield 
to me, the language of the provision is: 


That no part of this appropriation shall be used to pay the salary of 
any member who shall hereafter participate in any proceeding under 
sald sections— 


Specifying the sections— 


wherein he or any member of his family has any special, direct, and 
pecuniary Interest, or in which he has acted as attorney or special 
representative. 


Mr. SIMMONS, The words “ or legislative agent” have been 
eliminated. 

Mr. ROBINSON. The words “legislative agent” have been 
stricken out and the words “in respect to the subject matter” 
have been stricken out, but the amendment would prevent any 
member of the Tariff Commission sitting in either one of two 


classes of cases: First, where he or any member of his family 
has a special, direct, and pecuniary interest in the question to 
be determined or in the subject matter of the inquiry; and,- 
second, where the issue involved is one concerning which he 
has acted as attorney or special representative. Whatever the 
words “special representative” may mean, they probably in- 
clude “legislative agent.” 

Mr. WARREN. They certainly cover that. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Or an agent of any other character; and 
the words “special representative” are probably broader than 
the words “legislative agent.” 

Mr. SMOOT. That is the position which the House took. 

Mr. SIMMONS. That is the position which the House took, 
but it is a position in which I do not concur, Mr, President. 

Mr. WARREN. Let me say to the Senator from Arkansas 
[Mr. Rogtyson], who, I understand, has the floor, and who 
originated the law on the subjeet with which we are now deal- 
ing, that it is endeavored by the amendment to give full effect 
to the existing law. Still I believe that the House amendment 
gives the statute full effect, and I am sorry that the Senator 
from North Carolina, or any Senator, takes a contrary view. 
I think it completely accomplishes the object sought to be 
accomplished. 

Mr. ROBINSON. The provision, in so far as it substitutes 
the words “ special representative” for “ legislative agent,” and 

so forth, in my judgment, broadens and improves it. 

Mr. SMOOT. Absolutely. 

Mr. ROBINSON. It is narrowed in another respect, how- 
ever, for under the existing law 

Mr. WARREN. The provision contains fewer words but will 
have a better effect, 

Mr. ROBINSON. The House amendment narrows the effect 
of the provision to this extent, that under the existing law if 
a member of the commission had appeared in any case in which 
was involved the subject matter of a particular inquiry before 
the commission he could not sit on that inquiry as a member of 
the Tariff Commission, The effect of this provision, however, 
is analogous to the rule that applies in cases of judges or jurors; 
so that a member of the Tariff Commission will not be permitted 
to sit, in any event, if he has acted as attorney or special repre- 
sentative in connection with the question which the commission 
is hearing, 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, the Senator from Arkansas 
is the author of the original proviso, and, of course, ordinarily 
I would defer to his judgment with respect to the meaning 
of the language employed by him in the original provision 
as compared with the language used in the House amend- 
ment; but the language in the present law, to my mind, is 
very much broader than that in the House amendment and 
very much more inclusive. The amendment strikes out the 
words “in respect to the subject matter,” that is, the sub- 
ject matter which the Tariff Commission is investigating. With 
those words in, the prohibited person must not have had any 
connection, by way of interest, with the subject matter that 
is under inyestigation, either as attorney or as legislative 
agent or as special representative. 

I do not know whether the words “special representative ” 
would include service in connection with lobbying at the Capi- 
tol. I know that the words “legislative agent” were in- 
tended to reach the case of a professional lobbyist with re- 
spect to a particular subject; and it was the purpose, as I 
have always understood, of the original amendment to ex- 
clude any member of the Tariff Commission who had been a 
lobbyist before either House of Congress with respect to a 
subject matter being considered by the commission. 

Mr. ROBINSON. The Senator is correct about that; and 
if the words “special representative” do not include “ legis- 
lative agent” then his criticism of the amendment in that 
particular is meritorious. My impression is that the words 
„Special representative” would include a legislative agent” 
or any other kind of agent. 

Mr. SIMMONS. But the Senator from Arkansas, when he 
originally drafted the provision, took the precaution to say 
“as attorney, legislative agent, or special representative.” He 
used the words “special representative” in the original pro- 
vision and he added to them the words “legislative agent.” 

Mr. President, I am very much afraid that this will not em- 
brace the case of a lobbyist, and I know that this amendment 
was aimed at lobbyists. I know that certain gentlemen who 
have been for years lobbyists of special interests, affected by 
tariff investigations have found their way upon the commis- 
sion, and I had hoped that the law might be made so stringent 
that hereafter those gentlemen who infest these corridors and 
lobbies when tariff bills are under consideration will not as 
soon as such tariff bills have been passed secure positions 
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upon the Tariff Commission. I am afraid if this language is 
left out that the door will be wide open as to them. 

-I recognize that the conferees have done what they could 
to retain the language of the bill as it passed the Senate. My 
colleague [Mr. OverMAN], who is a member of the committee, 
advises me that he has done what he could and that, in his 
opinion, the other conferees on the part of the Senate have 
done what they could to retain the language as it passed the 
Senate, but that the House was unyielding and they had been 
forced to agree to this change in the bill as it passed the Sen- 
ate. I am not going to make any further contention about it. 
I am not going to attempt to obstruct or delay concurrence in 
the House amendment; but I wanted to register my protest, 
and I wanted to say emphatically that I think this section of 
the bill is very much weakened by the elimination of the 
words “in respect to the subject matter” and the words“ legis- 
lative agent.” 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, I desire to ask the Sen- 
ator from Wyoming a question respecting the proceedings in 
the body at the other end of the Capitol. 

I saw in the press a statement that a motion had been made 
to concur in the Senate amendment, and that upon a record 
vote in that House concurrence was had. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, we made a report on the 
Senate side as to what we should do first, under the rules, 
with all of the amendments and reported these disagreements. 
That liberated the report, and it went to the House, and the 
House took up the report and agreed upon all the amendments 
but this particular one, which smacks of legislation, and they 
sent it back here in that form, and the other one modified, 
from which I shall move to recede. 

Mr. ROBINSON, I do not think the Senator understood 
my question. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I can answer the Senator's 
question. 

Mr. ROBINSON. I will address it, then, to the Senator 
from North Carolina. My question is, Did not the body at 
the other end of the Capitol vote to concur in the Senate 
amendment respecting the salaries of tariff commissioners? 

Mr. WARREN. They did. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Then, after the House had already con- 
curred in the amendment, how does it happen that the con- 
ferees changed it? 

Mr. SIMMONS. I think I can explain the matter to the 
Senator, 

Mr. ROBINSON. I shall be glad to have some Senator do it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Moses in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Arkansas yield to the Senator from 
North Carolina? 

Mr. ROBINSON. Certainly; I have asked an explanation. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, the House committee re- 
ported out the bill carrying substantially the provision as it 
is now embodied in the conference report. Upon the floor of 
the House that provision was stricken out, and the bill came 
here with this entire proviso stricken out. 

Mr. WARREN. That was before the passage of the bill 
here. 

Mr. SIMMONS. That was before the passage of the bill in 
the Senate. 

Mr. ROBINSON. I understand that. 

Mr. SIMMONS. When the Senate took up this matter I 
requested the Senator from Utah—— 

Mr. WARREN. One moment, please. It went out entirely 
over there. 

Mr. SIMMONS. It went out entirely; that is what I said, 
and the bill came here without that proviso in it. When it 
came over here I requested the Senator from Utah to rein- 
state that provision, and handed him 

Mr. ROBINSON. If the Senator will pardon me, I under- 
‘stand the matter now. Let me state it, and see if I do under- 
stand it, 

The provision having gone out in the House: and the Senate 
having inserted the Senate provision 

Mr. WARREN. As legislation, 

Mr. ROBINSON (continuing). An agreement was reached 
in the conference, and the House concurred in the agreement 
of the conference respecting the amendment. Is that correct? 
` Mr, SIMMONS. No. That is correct, and it is not correct. 

Mr. WARREN. Let me say to the Senator from Arkansas 
that he has not served lately, I believe, on one of these con- 
ferences—— 

Mr. ROBINSON. It is not necessary to go into the details 
of general conferences. I understand perfectly. If the House 
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of Representatives concurred in the Senate amendment as the 
Senate wrote it, then it ought not to come back here. 

Mr. WARREN. But they did not. 

Mr. ROBINSON. That is the question I asked the Senator 
from. Wyoming, and he said it did. 

Mr. WARREN. We can say “Yes,” or “No,” either one; 
but I did not like to take the time to go into it at length. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The answer is both“ Yes” and “ No.“ 

Mr. WARREN. Somebody has to take the time to explain 
it, however. 

In the first place, this bill came over without any legislation 
whatever. Under the rule of the House, we find that we have 
to send a great many things back to the House after we have 
agreed together, although we do not report. The matter goes 
back. The fact of this matter being legislation took it back 
there under any circumstances; but before the House conferees 
took it there they demanded that we make this agreement 
which was made in conference. They took it back in that way. 
Their first disagreement, of course, was that it was legislation, 
and that is all that came up over there. 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from 
Arkansas yield to the Senator from Virginia? 

Mr. SIMMONS. I was right in the midst of my explana- 
tion, and I should like to be allowed to conclude it. 

Mr. ROBINSON. I beg the Senator's pardon, I thought I 
could terminate the matter. 

Mr. SIMMONS. No; the Senator did not catch my state- 
ment, and therefore did not have my thought at all. 

The bill came over here, Mr. President, without that proviso 
in it. The proviso had been reported to the House by the com- 
mittee and on the floor of the House it was stricken out; but 
the proviso that was reported to the House and stricken out in 
the House was not exactly as it is written in the present law. 
When it came over here I took the House proceedings and I 
requested the Senator from Utah to restore what the House had 
stricken out. 

Mr. SMOOT. No; the present law. 

Mr. SIMMONS. No; first I handed the Senator the bill 
showing the House provision and requested him to have that 
amendment restored. The Senator from Utah did have it re- 
stored just as it was reported by the House committee but 
stricken out in the House. Upon examination of the law I 
discovered that the provision which had been stricken out in 
the House, and which the Senator from Utah had put in the 
bill, was not the exact provision of the law; that it differed 
from the law just to the same extent that this conference pro- 
vision differs from the law. I then showed the Senator from 
Utah the law and asked him if he would not amend the pro- 
vision so as to include the words in the law which had been 
stricken out and the words which I have just read and alluded 
to, and the Senator from Utah said he would do it; and as the 
bill passed the Senate it was an exact copy of the proviso in 
the law, but not a copy of the proviso as it was passed by the 
House. 

Mr. ROBINSON. 
ginning. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Now, the committee brings in the proviso as 
it was presented to the House by the committee and stricken 
out. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Yes; and the Senator from North Carolina 
has not yet answered my question. There being no provision 
in the bill, my question is, Did the House upon motion concur 
in the Senate amendment? 

Mr. GLASS. With an amendment. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; with an amendment. 

Mr, ROBINSON. Very well. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is upon agreeing 
to the motion of the Senator from Wyoming. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The CHIEF CLERK. The House insists on its disagreement to 
the amendment of the Senate numbered 5. 

Mr. WARREN. I move that the Senate recede from its 
amendment numbered 5. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is upon agreeing 
to the motion of the Senator from Wyoming. 

Mr. ROBINSON, Mr. President, during the last session of 
the Congress this body passed unanimously a bill forbidding 
the collection of the Pullman surcharge by carriers. It went to 
the House of Representatives. There were introduced in the 
body at the other end of the Capitol 22 bills, some of them 
identical in language with the bill which passed the Senate, 
all of them having for their object the elimination of the Pull- 
man surcharge, No action was taken either upon the House 


I understood that perfectly from the be- 
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bills or upon the Senate bill by the House committee having 
jurisdiction of the measure. 

When the independent offices. appropriation bill was under 
consideration in the Senate some days ago we suspended the 
rules and by a vote of 56 to 8, after some hours’ debate, incor- 
porated in the independent offices appropriation bill language 
identical with that in the Senate bill which had passed during 
the last session, and identical with some of the House bills 
which I have already mentioned. 5 

A widespread demand for relief from the Pullman surcharge 
had manifested itself before the Senate took any action con- 
cerning the subject. Representatives from the following States 
introduced bills: Rhode Island, Tennessee, Texas, Arkansas, 
California, Florida, Georgia, Illinois, Kentucky, Massachusetts, 
Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, Nebraska, New York, and Caro- 
lina. 

Twenty-two bills in all were presented to the body at the 
other end of the Capitol; but the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce was so constituted that no action was had 
until after it became apparent that some extraordinary effort 
must be made to prevent the enactment of legislation through 
the amendment to which I have referred, incorporated by the 
Senate in the independent offices appropriation bill. 

In my judgment the amendment has not been defeated on 
its merits. Its rejection in the other body was accomplished 
by one of the most powerful lobbies that ever assembled in 
the city of Washington. Not only were hundreds of special 
representatives, legislative agents, and railroad attorneys 
brought here for the purpose of defeating the measure, but 
powerful influences were employed to induce newspapers and 
other publicity agencies to publish misleading information and 
statements concerning the purpose and effect of the amend- 
ment which had no foundation in fact and which some of 
those publishing them must have known were untrue. 

No action was taken on the amendment until the lobby had 
satisfied itself that it was powerful enough to cause the de- 
feat of the amendment, and when that condition arose a vote 
was taken and the amendment was rejected, as I recall it, by 
a vote of 123 to 255. The singular and interesting feature of 
the matter is that many of those who had introduced the 
identical bill incorporated as an amendment to the independent 
offices bill voted against it—voted against their own Dill. 

I have said there were 22 bills introduced by Representa- 
tives from 16 States. Ten out of the 22 introducing. the bills 
to which I have referred voted for the amendment. It may be 
interesting, although perhaps it is not important, to state that 
of the 10 voting for it, 3 were Republicans and 7 were Demo- 
crats. Five of the Representatives who presented the identi- 
cal provision rejected were absent and one had passed away. 
Five voted against the repeal of the Pullman surcharge, when 
in the files of the body in which they sit were bills introduced 
by themselyes identical in language and purpose with the 
amendment against which they voted. 

One Representative on the 21st of April, 1924, made a bril- 
liant speech in support of his bill to repeal the Pullman sur- 
charge, which was a literal copy of my own bill which was 
agreed to by the Senate as an amendment to the independent 
offices bill, in which he said, analyzing the arguments that were 
presented against the measure, that there was neither justifi- 
cation nor excuse, sounding in any interest which he was called 
to promote, for the retention of the arbitrary, vexatious, and 
unnecessary charge; but he voted against the bill he introduced. 

It was shown, during the debates in the Senate on this amend- 
ment, that the surcharge originated in a desire to discourage 
travel. It was first levied in the form of a tax on persons 
riding in Pullman cars, the idea being to reduce the number 
of persons trayeling, that the equipment, facilities, and the em- 
ployees who would otherwise be engaged in Pullman service 
might be devoted to the supreme necessities of the hour—the 
rushing of troops to embarkation points in order that we might 
successfully carry on the war. 

In 1920, as a temporary measure, the Pullman surcharge was 
levied for the purpose of obtaining additional revenues for the 
railroads, no one anticipating that it was to become a part of 
the permanent system of the carriers, and everyone realizing 
then, as the Interstate Commerce Commission in its opinion a 
few days ago said, that it was an unpopular and a vexatious 
charge, and that it was founded upon a doubtful premise. 

When the commission passed upon the matter, its decision in 
fact was against the validity of the Pullman surcharge as it is 
now levied. If the burden of proof had been on the carriers to 
sustain the charge, as it ought to have been, the result of the 
commission’s opinion would haye been to abolish and prevent 
the collection of the Pullman. sureharge. é 

Ur. SMITH. Mr. President, if the Senator will allow me 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Moses in the chair). Does 
the Senator from Arkansas yield to the Senator from South 
Carolina? 

Mr. ROBINSON. I yield. 

Mr. SMITH. The subcommission that was appointed, who 
did bring before them representatives of the railroads, re- 
ported unanimously in favor of its repeal. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Yes; and the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission itself, in passing upon the matter a few days ago, 
held—4 of them—that the charge is unreasonable in every 
respect and should not be levied; 2 more expressly held that. 
it is unreasonable to the extent of one-half, which makes 6, 
and there are only 11 members of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. At the time this decision was rendered there 
were only 10 acting, so that, as a matter of fact, the decision 
of the commission was—4 against it, 4 for it, and 2 against it 
to the extent of one-half, 

One of the objections to the Pullman surcharge is that it is 
a charge for which no service is rendered. The only pretense 
for it is that Pullman cars are heavier than day coaches, and 
that it costs more to haul Pullman cars than it does to haul 
day coaches; but the finding of an expert of the commission 
was that it costs less to haul a passenger in a Pullman car 
than in a day coach, for the reason that the Pullman. haul is 
about ten times as long, on the average, as the haul in day 
coaches; and for other reasons which are set forth in the 
minority opinion of Mr. Commissioner Campbell and those who 
concurred with him. So that, as a matter of fact, there is not 
a single logical basis upon. which this charge can be rested, 

Then it was said, and it was suggested here by some one, 
that the legislative repeal of the Pullman surcharge would 
affect detrimentally. the revenues of the railroads, and that it 
would be necessary to make adjustments which would increase 
the burdens on other classes of traffic if the surcharge were 
eliminated. The facts are that $20,000,000 of the $37,000,000 
collected in 1924 goes to railroads that are already earning the 
standard return, and which therefore do not need the revenues 
in any sense. 

An examination of the facts also shows that under contracts 
with the Pullman Co. the railways: are receiving $12,000,000 
additional from the Pullman charge proper. The Pullman 
charge is- intended to compensate the Pullman Co. for the 
service it renders the passenger. Yet it is yielding to the rail- 
roads $12,000,000 a year, and the only justification that has 
been offered for the Pullman surcharge itself is that the rail- 
roads perform a service to the passenger riding in the Pullman 
car that is greater than the service performed to a passenger 
riding in the day coach. 

Mr. President, everyone knows that modern steel coaches, up- 
to-date railway equipment, are heavier than old wooden cars, 
but no distinction is made in passenger rates on that account. 
They make no distinction between the heavy steel coach and the 
wooden car in passenger fares. 

Mr. CARAWAY, Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. ROBINSON. I yield to my colleague, 

Mr, CARAWAY. The Senator made a statement just a few 
minutes ago that the railroads, or some one for them, contended 
that they rendered services to a person riding in a Pullman 
ear that were superior to those they rendered to a person rid- 
ing in a day coach. What service is it the railroads render 
to the one riding in the Pullman car? 

Mr, ROBINSON. They say, principally, that the car, which 
they do not own and in which they have no capital invested, is 
heavier than the ordinary day coach, and therefore it is more 
expensive to them to haul it than it is to haul the day coach, 

Mr. CARAWAY. But they have no investment in it. 

Mr. ROBINSON. None whatever, as a general rule, 

Mr. CARAWAY. And the passenger pays to the Pullman 
Co. a very handsome sum for whatever extra service he gets, 

Mr. ROBINSON. Yes; and, as I have just said, the rail- 
roads having contracts with the Pullman Co. are receiving, in 
the aggregate, $12,000,000 a year ont of the sums that go to the 
Pullman Co. to pay them for the service they perform for the 
passengers who ride in Pullman cars. 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. President, the weight of the car must be a 
matter of adjustment between the Pullman Co, and the railroad 
company when the charge is made for the haulage of the car, 

Mr, ROBINSON. Beyond any question. 

Mr. S. And it is. 

Mr. ROBINSON. It is. The only foundation upon which the 
validity of this charge has been rested fails utterly. It is a 
pretense. The next ground of opposition, and the one which, 
in my opinion, has received most credence, is that the enact- 
ment of the amendment forbidding the- collection of Pullman 
surcharge constitutes an unwarrantable interference on the part 
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of Congress with the rate-making duties of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. It is said that the Congress has created 
the Interstate Commerce Commission and it ought not to have 
anything whatever to say about the rates which shall be im- 
posed, and yet in the Esch-Cummins Act, which I supported 
and for which, as many Senators know, I was largely responsi- 
ble, we told the Interstate Commerce Commission that they 
must make rates in conformity to certain rules. We said 
then, “ Your rates must be such that when the earnings of the 
railroads, considered as a whole or in groups, shall aggregate 
a certain percentage of the value of the properties of the rail- 
roads actually engaged in transportation.” 

The Pullman surcharge is not a rate. It has only a remote 
relation to the question of rate making. It is an arbitrary 
charge. To deny the carriers the right to collect it is not an 
interference with a rate-making power that ought to be exer- 
cised by the administrative tribunal created by this body for 
the purpose of making rates. The majority opinion rendered 
by the commission—it is improperly styled the “ majority 
opinion,” but for convenience of argument we will call it that. 
The opinion of Commissioner Lewis concurring recognizes that 
the charge ought not to exist. He said that some changes and 
adjustments would be necessary, but that the Pullman sur- 
charge ought to be made to disappear; that it is exceedingly 
unpopular and is regarded by the public as oppressive. 

It can not be justified as a permanent part of the rate struc- 
ture of the railway companies. Many of the railway execu- 
tives recognize that fact. It was never intended to be per- 
manent, and the commission indicated in their opinion that 
it ought not to be permanent. But it has been left in force 
when there is no necessity for it. It is probably true that re- 
adjustments should be made in the arrangements between 
the Pullman Co. and the carriers, but there is not a legal ex- 
cuse, and there is not an excuse founded on public policy, for 
the retention of a charge which is so unpopular and which at 
the same time is without service to support it. 

The lobby was able not only to get Representatives to vote 
against their own bills, but it called to its aid some who are 
in the habit of posing as the champions of the interests of the 
farmer. Many mistakes have been made and some crimes have 
been committed in the name of the farmer. It was asserted 
in this connection that if the surcharge was repealed it would 
be impossible to reduce freight rates, and that the real in- 
terest of the farmer required that those who ride in Pullman 
cars pay for it as a luxury—in the hope that the carriers 
would reduce the rates on products grown and consumed on 
American farms, Everyone with sufficient intelligence to com- 
prehend the issue knows that Pullman service is not a luxury. 
He knows and must recognize that it is a necessity for those 
on long journeys. When a passenger has paid for the service 
that he has received he has done all that good conscience re- 
quires of him. 

The Representative who made the speech to which I re- 
ferred a while ago, and who finally voted. against his own bill, 
showed that the profits now derived by the railroads from the 
Pullman surcharge are approximately ten times what they 
were in the period immediately preceding the war. He showed 
conclusively, too, that there was an enormous falling off in the 
number of Pullman-car miles operated by the railroads im- 
mediately following the imposition of the Pullman surcharge. 
There is not the slightest doubt that if the Pullman service 
were placed upon a reasonable basis and the passengers were 
permitted to pay the railroads for the service they receive and 
the Pullman Co. for the service performed by it, then the 
total number of persons traveling in Pullman cars would more 
than compensate for any loss which might at first result by 
reason of the removal of the charge. In many parts of the 
country the rates imposed by the carriers are such and the 
conditions of service which they perform are so unsatisfactory 
that trucks and automobiles are being resorted to, and that 
system is growing and will continue to grow. It is a short- 
sighted policy in railroad management to perpetuate a charge 
which is both unpopular and unreasonable. 

To the man who says that the repeal of the Pullman surcharge 
by law is oppressive to the railroads, I point out the fact 
that the railroads of the United States are more prosperous 
than they have ever been, except, perhaps, in 1923. I want 
them to be prosperous. Thousands of people have investments 
in railroad securities, and by no vote of mine would I deprive 
them of a fair opportunity to earn a reasonable return upon 
their investments when the properties are honestly and eco- 
nomically operated. But the railroads are inviting an attack 
upon the present system which may result in a reduction of 
their earning capacity. The recent policy of Congress has 
been to safeguard in every possible and reasonable way inyest- 


ments in railroad securities, and it is a wise policy; but the 
railroad managements ought to recognize some obligation to 
respond to public necessity and public opinion. They ought to 
have removed or asked permission to remove the Pullman sur- 
charge long ago. If Senators will read the opinion of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, they will find little support 
in well- considered conclusions for the perpetuation of a charge 
which, when it was imposed, was intended to be temporary and 
which was not justified by anyone as a part of the permanent 
revenue structure. 

The yote of the House of Representatives in refusing to con- 
cur in the amendment under the circumstances indicates that 
little or nothing would be accomplished by asking the Senate 
to further insist upon its amendment. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the mo- 
tion of the Senator from Wyoming that the Senate recede from 
its disagreement to the amendment of the House to the amend- 
ment of the Senate No. 5. 

The motion was agreed to. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Representatives by Mr. Chaffee, 
one of its clerks, announced that the House had passed without 
amendment the following bills of the Senate: 

S. 99. An act authorizing the President to appoint two addi- 
tional circuit judges for the eighth circuit; and 

S. 1042. An act to provide for the establishment of a proba- 
tion system in the United States courts, except in the District 
of Columbia. 

The message also announced that the House had passed the 
bill (S. 4191) to permit the merger of street railway corpora- 
tions operating in the District of Columbia, and for other pur- 
poses, with an amendment, in which it requested the concur- 
rence of the Senate. 

The message further announced that the House had passed a 
joint resolution (H. J. Res. 365) to provide for the expenditure 
of certain funds received and to be received from the Persian 
Government for the education in the United States of Persian 
students, in which it requested the concurrence of the Senate. 

HOUSE JOINT RESOLUTION REFERRED 

The joint resolution (H. J. Res. 365) to provide for the ex- 
penditure of certain funds received and to be received from the 
Persian Government for the education in the United States of 
Persian students, was read twice by its title and referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations. 

HOSPITALIZATION OF WORLD WAR VETERANS 


Mr. FERNALD. From the Committee on Public Buildings 
and Grounds, I report back favorably without amendment the 
bill (II. R. 11633) to authorize an appropriation to provide 
additional hospital and out-patient dispensary facilities for 
persons entitled to hospitalization under the World War vet- 
erans’ act, 1924, and I ask unanimous consent for its present 
consideration. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. 
volved? 

Mr. FERNALD. The authorization is $10,000,000. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. The same amount that the 
House provided? 

Mr. FERNALD. The same. The bill passed the House about 
half an hour ago. 


What is the amount in- 


There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the > 


Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. 
The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 
PRESIDENTIAL APPROVALS 


A message from the President of the United States, by Mr, 
Latta, one of his secretaries, communicated to the Senate mes- 
sages in writing and announced that on March 2, 1925, the 
President had approved and signed the following acts: 

S. 970. An act for the relief of the De Kimpke Construction 
Co., of West Hoboken, N. J.; 

S. 1016. An act for the relief of Augusta Reiter; 

S. 2100. An act authorizing the sale of the United States 
Veterans’ Bureau hospital at Corpus Christi, Tex, ; 

S. 2534. An act for the relief of J. E. Saucier; 

S. 4087. An act to revive and reenact the act entitled “An 
act to authorize the construction of a bridge across the Sabine 
River at or near Orange, Tex.“; 

S. 4178. An act to authorize the Port of New York Authority 
to construct, maintain, and operate a bridge across the Hudson 
River between the States of New York and New Jersey; 

S. 4179. An act to authorize the Port of New York Authority 
to construct, maintain, and operate bridges across the Arthur 
Kill between the States of New York and New Jersey; 
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S. 4203. An act to authorize the Port of New York Authority 
to construct, maintain, and operate a bridge across the Kill Van 
Kull between the States of New York and New Jersey; and 

8. 4825. An act authorizing the construction, maintenance, 

and operation of a bridge across the St. Louis River between 
the cities of Superior, Wis., and Duluth, Minn. 

INTERIOR DEPARTMENT APPROPRIATIONS—CONFERENCE REPORT 


Mr. SMOOT submitted the following report: 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on certain amendments of the Senate to the bill 
(EL R. 10020) making appropriations for the Department of 
the Interior for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1926, and for 
other purposes, having met, after full and free conference have 
agreed to recommend and do recommend to their respective 
Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its amendment numbered 37. 

Amendment numbered 27: That the Senate agree to the 
amendment of the House to the amendment of the Senate num- 
bered 27 with the following amendment: In lieu of the third 
proviso in the matter inserted by the said House amendment 
insert the following: “ Provided further, That the Secretary of 
the Interior is authorized to enter into such contract or con- 
tracts as may be possible whereby the State of Nevada, or local 
interests, shall aid in promoting the development and settle- 
ment of the project after completion by the securing and selec- 
tion of settlers and the financing of them to enable the pur- 
chase of the required livestock, equipment, and supplies, and 
the improvement of the lands to render them habitable and 
productive“; and the House agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 30: That the Senate agree to the 
amendment of the House to the amendment of the Senate num- 
bered 30. 

Amendment numbered 84: That the Senate agree to the 
amendment of the House to the amendment of the Senate num- 
bered 34 with an amendment as follows: In the matter in- 
serted by the amendment of the House to the amendment of 
the Senate strike out the following: “subject to the conditions 
hereinbefore set forth in connection with the appropriation for 
said unit“; and the House agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 88: That the Senate agree to the 
amendment of the House to the amendment of the Senate num- 
bered 38. 

Amendment numbered 50: That the Senate agree to the 
amendment of the House to the amendment of the Senate num- 
bered 50. y 
REED Soor, 

CHARLES Curtis, 
Wu. J. HARRIS, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 
Lovis ©. Cramton, 
FRANK MURPHY, 
O. D. C 
Managers on the part of the House. 


Mr. SMOOT. I will state to the Senate what the conferees 
have agreed on. This is a final agreement. 

Amendment numbered 27, for the Spanish Springs project, 
was agreed to with an amendment which was submitted to both 
the Senators from Nevada and they have agreed to the amended 
provision. 

Amendment numbered 37 was disagreed to. It provided for 
compensation for the Commissioner of Reclamation in the sum 
of $10,000. That amendment goes out of the bill. 

Amendment numbered 88 is simply a change of total. Amend- 
ment numbered 50 provides an appropriation for Howard Univer- 
sity. The House made an amendment to the Senate amendment 
‘providing an appropriation for beginning the construction of a 
medical school for that institution. I wish to say that the 
Senator from Georgia [Mr. Harris], who was one of the eon- 
ferees, signed the report with the distinct understanding that 
he disapproved of that particular item. 

The appropriation for the Vale project, I will say, has been 
agreed to with an amendment that was satisfactory to the Sena- 
tors from Oregon. 

On the amendment affecting the reclamation project in Wash- 
ington the House yielded, and the provision stands exactly as 
it passed the Senate. 

Those are the amendments which were in disagreement ; they 
have all been agreed to and the report has been signed. 

Mr. PITTMAN and Mr. COPELAND addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Moses in the chair). 
the Senator from Utah yield? And if so, to whom? 


Mr. SMOOT. I yield to the Senator from Neyada. 


Does within the Truckee-Carson irrigation district. 


Mr. PITTMAN. I simply wish to confirm what the Senator 
from Utah has said particularly with regard to the Spanish 
Springs amendment. The House insisted on about seven or 
eight amendments to the Senate amendment, but the House 
conferees have finally modified their various amendments in a 
manner which will not nullify the appropriation, and I there- 
fore consented to the amendment. 

I ask to have printed in the Recorp at this point some cor- 
respondence touching the subject, so that it will not be neces- 
sary to say any more. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator from Nevada refers to the corre- 
spondence between himself and Representative CRAATTON ? 

Mr. PITTMAN. Yes; between myself and Mr. Cramron. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. In the absence of objection, 
the correspondence referred to by the Senator from Nevada 
will be printed in the Recorp. 4 è ; 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

UNITED STATES SENATE, 
Washington, February 5, 1923. 
ON CONFERENCE ON INTERIOR DEPARTMENT APPROPRIATION BILL 


Hon. Ravo Smoor, 
Chairman of the Managers on behalf of the Senate. 

DEAR SENATOR: You asked me if I would have any objeetion to hav- 
ing a provision such as Senate amendment 32, page, 77, of H. R. 
10020 inserted as a part of amendment 27, page 75, Spanish Springs 
project. 

I have reviewed the correspondence from my State on this subject. 
I have examined the statutes of Nevada, and in addition thereto I 
have just had a personal conversation with Doctor Mead, The Spanish 
Springs project has a dual purpose: 

1. It is to supply additional water for 7,000 acres in the Truckee- 
Carson irrigation district. 

2. It is to furnish water for irrigation on between 20,000 and 30,000 
acres of land outside of the Truckee-Carson irrigation district. 

There is no doubt that a new irrigation district would have to be 
organized. The only people under our statute who can organize a 
distriet are the owners or entrymen upon land within the proposed 
district, On the public land in question to be embraced in the new 
district there are no entrymen and can not be any entrymen until the 
preliminary work on the project has been done, estimates of costs 
made, ‘notice given, and actual entry accomplished by the homesteaders. 
In the very nature of things this could not be accomplished under 
several years. 

When the project is completed and estimates of costs are made the 
department may then require the organization of a district by the 
proposed entrymen and impose such joint terms upon them as the laws 
of the State of Nevada will permit under the district organizations. 

From the correspondence with those informed in my State, and ‘from 
an examination of the statutes of Nevada, and from my correspondence 
with Doctor Mead, I am compelled to resist indefinitely any such con- 
ditions being attached to the Senate amendment for an appropriation 
for Spanish Springs. 

Sincerely, Kay PITTMAN. 
Fesevary 27, 1925. 
Hon. Louis C. Cramton, 

‘Chairman, Subcommittee of Appropriations Committee, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mn. Cramton: I have been studying your contemplated 
amendments to Spanish Springs, Nev., Senate amendment 27, con- 
tained in the appropriation bill for the Interior Department. Your 
first proposed amendment is as follows: 

“NEWLANDS PROJECT 

“ (27) Spanish Springs division, Nevada: For continued investiga- 
tions, commencement of construction, and necessary expenses in con- 
nection therewith, $500,000: Provided, That no water shall be de- 
livered to irrigaters on this division until a contract or contracts 
in form approved by the Secretary of the Interior shall ‘have been 
made with an irrigation district or with irrigation districts organ- 
ized under State law providing for payment by the district or dis- 
tricts as hereinafter provided.” 

The chief objection to this amendment is this: Seven thousand 


‘plus acres of the land for which water is to be furnished under the 


project is within and a part of the Truckee-Carson irrigation district. 
This 7,000 acres of land is already obligated as other land in such 
district. It would be difficult therefore to segregate this 7,000 acres 
and place it in a new district. Practically all of this Jand is in a 
state of cultivation and is already under contract with the Govern- 
ment for the water now being supplied to it. Therefore the amend- 
ment under no cireumstances, in my opinion, should extend to lands 
I presume, however, 
that such was your intention by the amendment. I take it that in 
the use of the word “division” you intend this to distinguish the 
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land outside from the land inside of the boundaries of the Truckee- 
Carson irrigation district, but it is indefinite. I therefore can not 
consent to the amendment in the form in which it is in, 

It might be cured if the amendment was in this form: 

“ NEWLAND’S PROJECT 

“(27) Spanish Springs division, Nevada: For continued investiga- 
tions, commencement of construction, and necessary expenses in connec- 
tion therewith, $500,000; Provided, That no water shall be delivered 
to irrigators on this division outside of the limits of the Truckee-Carson 
irrigation district until a contract or contracts in form approved by 
the Secretary of the Interior shall have been made with an irrigation 
district or with irrigation districts organized under State law pro- 
viding for payment by the district or districts as provided by law.” 

Your second contemplated amendment reads as follows: 

“Provided further, That no part of the sum provided for herein shall 
be expended for construction on recount of any lands owned by the 
Southern Pacific Co. until an appropriate contract in accordance with 
the terms of this act and in form approved by the Secretary of the 
Interior shall have been properly executed by the said company fixing 
the price and conditions of sale of said lands to actual settlers.” 

I think that the words “this act” found in your contemplated 
amendment are too limited in their scope. It would appear to me to 
be better to substitute for the words “this act” “reclamation acts.” 


Your third contemplated amendment provides for the restraint on. 


the sale of the land until one-half of the construction charges against 
said land shall have been fully paid. This is general legislation that 
has never had the consideration of the Senate, I have had no oppor- 
tunity to study the suggestion. It might be that a quarter or a third 
or two-thirds of the construction charges should be paid before the 
alienation of the land is permitted. I am unable to advise with re- 
gard to this matter and therefore can not consent to ft. 

Your fourth contemplated amendment provides for a contract be- 
tween the United States Government and the State of Nevada looking 
to the financing of settlers on the proposed project by the State. This 
question is general legislation which has not recetved the consideration 
of the Senate. It is a matter that should be carefully considered with 
relation to the constitutional powers of the various States, and, again, 
the attitude of the various States where these projects are to be 
located should be ascertained and their recommendations with regard 
to the matter considered. I can not therefore consent to such con- 
templated amendment. 

Your fifth contemplated amendment is also general legislation 
for changing the time and manner of payment of construction 
charges. This is a matter that has not had the consideration of the 
Senate nor have I had an opportunity to consider it. 

Your sixth amendment is as follows: 

“Provided further, That the existing water rights of the present 
water users of the Newlands project shall have priority over the 
water rights of the proposed Spanish Springs division.“ 

This is but a declaration of existing law and my only objection 
to it is that it is unnecessary, 

Your seventh amendment reads as follows: 

“ Provided further, That the lands on the existing project below 
the Lahontan Reservoir shall not be liable for any part of the construc- 
tion costs of the Spanish Springs division.” 

I have no objection to this amendment. I never did believe that 
such homesteaders should be required to pay any part of the Spanish 
Springs project. 

Your eighth suggested amendment reads as follows: 

" Provided further, That all net revenues from any power plant 
connected with the Spanish Springs division of the Newlands project 
shall be applied to the repayment of the construction costs incurred 
by the Government on said division until such obligations are fully 
repaid and all net revenues from any power plant connected with the 
Lahontan Reservolr of the Newlands project shall be applied to the 
repayment of the construction costs incurred by the Government on 
the existing project until such obligations are fully repaid.” 

I have no objection to this amendment, although it does seem 
that you are limiting the discretion of the Reclamation Service in 
this matter. 

I believe that it is advisable for us to give careful consideration at 
the next session of Congress to the general legislation that you sug- 
gest, and also to the many suggestions coming from water users, the 
Department of the Interior, and the Reclamation Service, We haven't 
time to consider them now. We haven't had the opportinity or time to 
consider them at this session. 

I am very desirous of meeting the views of the House and of the 
conferees on behalf of the House, and for such purpose am willing 
to make every possible concession that will net, In my opinion, 
jeopardize the success of the undertaking. ‘Therefore I will not delay 
the adoption of the conference report under the following conditions: 

That you accept my suggestions with regard to the amendment to 
your proposed No, 1 amendment, 


That you present your No. 2 amendment ending with the words 
“actual settlers” and eliminate all the other provisions dealing with 
the sale of land. 

That you do not present your No. 4 amendment, dealing with the 
contract between the Federal Government and the State of Nevada 
relative to financing settlers on the project. 

That you do not present your No. 5 amendment, changing the time 
and manner of payments. 

That you do offer your amendments Nos. 6, 7, and 8 in the language 
in which they are now written, 

In other words, to be definite, I will feel it my duty to oppose the 
adoption of the conference report if it contains your amendments 
which I refer to as Nos. 3, 4, and 5, and unless my suggestions are 
accepted with regard to changes in the other amendments referred to 
in this letter. 

I have the honor to herewith return to you your draft of your con- 
templated amendments. 

I thank you for your courtesy in this matter. 


Sincerely, IE 
PITTMAN, 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. O., February 28, 1925. 
Hon. Kay PITTMAN, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. 0. 

My Dran SENATOR ; I have yours of February 27 concerning the pro- 
posed appropriation for the Spanish Springs project and have care- 
fully noted your suggestions with regard to the proposed amendment I 
submitted to you. I am modifying the irrigation-district provision as 
suggested by you. 

The provision concerning limitation of price of land I am modifying 
by striking out the words “in accordance with the terms of this act,” 
which will fully meet your criticism. 

Your reference to my “ fifth contemplated amendment” as general 
legislation for changing the time and manner of payment of construc- 
tion charges” is based upon a misunderstanding, apparently. In my 
amendment I have struck out all reference to that matter. 

I note also that you have no objection to what you designate as my 
sixth, seyenth, and eighth amendments. 

I am also very sorry to note that you do not feel that you can 
accept what you term as my third and fourth amendments. The 
third and fourth amendments, providing for limitation of the price at 
which the land can be sold until half of the construction charges have 
been repaid and for a contract between the United States and the 
State of Nevada whereby the State will assume certain responsibility 
for selection and financing of settlers, I feel are vitally necessary 
to the success of the project, and, much as I should like to do 80, I 
can not see my way clear to yield to your suggestion that they be 
eliminated, The department regards something along this line as 
vital, and I do not think the project ought to be commenced without 
these provisions. You suggest that provisions more carefully worked 
out and with more thorough consideration by committees of Congress 
should control. 

The difficulty is that after a project is once commenced t is held 
a violation of good faith to impose any new provisions that are in any 
way restrictive of the rights of the proposed project, or the -com- 
munity interested in it. On the other hand, there is never any difficnity 
in inducing them to accept changes of law or new conditions that 
relieve them of restrictions or lessen their burdens. It is, therefore, 
necessary that the restrictions be put in the bill when the project is 
authorized. If they prove in the light of later judgment of Congress 
to be impracticable or too onerows Congress will be able to lighten 
them without any objection from the project. 

Yon will note, as I suggested to you yesterday, that the amendment 
as framed appropriates $500,000 for the project and authorizes its 
construction. None of the limitations herein interfere at all with the 
expenditure of the money the current year. None of them will inter- 
fere at all until the project is completed and the time comes to turn 
the water on the land, That period will be four or five years hence, 
I do not believe that these provisions ought to be changed hereafter 
for I think they will conserve the best Interests of the project as well 
as the Federal Treasury. You feel that they are either undesirable or 
at least unconsidered. If they are held hereafter by Congress to be 
undesirable or if Congress passes general legislation which it desires 
to apply to this project, there is ample time for Congress to take that 
action. In the meantime, the construction of the project will go 
forward. 

I wish very much I could more fully meet your views, but looked at 
from this angle, I trust we may be able to work together for the 
initiation of the project, I am, 

Yours sincerely, 
Louis C. CRAMTON. 
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Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from North Carolina? 

Mr. SMOOT., I yield. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I desire to ask the Senator from Utah a 
question. Do I understand that as to the item in regard to 
Howard University there is a complete agreement between the 
Senate and the House? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. I do not know whether or not the Sen- 
ator was present when I made my statement, but the Senator 
from Georgia [Mr. Harris], being a member of the conference 
committee on the part of the Senate, signed the report with 
the distinct understanding that he did not personally agree to 
that amendment. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, I must protest against this 
item of appropriation. As is well known, I have fought, and 
successfully fought, against this appropriation on previous 
occasions, not upon race prejudice, but upon the ground that 
it is against public policy and against the Constitution of our 
country. We have no right to appropriate the money of the 
taxpayers and give it to private institutions. In view of the 
short time remaining until we shall adjourn sine die, I can 
only protest against such action now, for I do not want 


to defeat the entire bill, but I do not think we have any. 


right to make any such appropriation. If we can appropriate 
public funds for Howard University, we can appropriate for 
any other private institution in this country, but if we should 
appropriate funds from the Treasury of the United States to 
any other university in the District of Columbia or in any of 
the States of the Union, we would find everybody objecting 
to such action on our part. 

Three times, Mr. President, this item of appropriation has 
come before us, and three times it has been defeated. Now it 
is brought in at this hour when we have no time to fight it 
and to give our reasons why it should not be adopted. All I 
can do, Mr. President, is to utter my earnest protest against 
this action on the part of Congress. 

Mr. COPELAND and Mr. DIAL addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield and, if so, to whom? 

Mr. SMOOT.’ I yield first to the Senator from New York. 

Mr. COPELAND. May I ask how much the appropriation 
for Howard University is? 

Mr. SMOOT. The total amount authorized is $370,000. 

Mr. COPELAND. So that by the acceptance of the confer- 
ence report it will finally mean the expenditure of that sum? 

Mr. SMOOT. It means finally the expenditure of $370,000. 
Mr. COPELAND. I am very glad, indeed, that Howard 
University has succeeded in getting that amount of money. 
I can think of no publie service which could be rendered which 
would be of more importance; and I congratulate the con- 
ferees that the item remains in the bill. 

Mr. DIAL. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from South Carolina? 

Mr. SMOOT. I yield. 7 

Mr. DIAL. Mr. President, I wish to join in the protest of 
my colleague, the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. Over- 
MAN]. This is a precedent which ought not to be followed in 
the future. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the conference report. 

Mr. ODDIE. Mr. President, I wish to say that I am in 
agreement with the item in the conference report regarding the 
Spanish Springs project in Nevada. I have had frequent con- 
ferences with Mr. Cramron during the last few days, the last 
one being this morning, and I learned from him the result of 
the conference. I shall be very glad to see the report adopted, 
as I think it is entirely satisfactory. 

Mr. HARRIS, Mr. President, I signed the conference report 
this morning, as the Senator from Utah [Mr. Soor] has 
stated, though I objected to the item of appropriation for 
Howard University. It was only because delay would have 
jeopardized the passage of the bill at this session that I 
finally consented to sign the conference report. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator from 
Utah on what ground, if he can reply in a few words, is this 
appropriation to this institution justified? 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, the Senator from South Caro- 
Jina knows that we have been appropriating money for Howard 
University for a great many years. If Howard University is 
to succeed there must be established a medical department 
in that institution. I think now there are only about 918 
colored doctors or dentists in the United States. That is so 
small a number that in all parts of this country there is a 


lack of colored doctors and dentists. If Howard University 
is going to be of special service to the colored race in this 
country, there must be a medical department established there. 

Mr, SMITH. The real ground on which the appropriations 
have heretofore been based has been that they constituted 
merely a gift by the Government to a private institution because 
of the relation of the Government at the time the appropriation 
was made to the colored race. 

Mr. SMOOT. I think there is a little more than that. As 
the Senator will remember, when the question was under con- 
sideration here two or three years ago the law was cited from 
which it appeared there was a closer connection between the 
Government and Howard University than there was between 
any other private school and the Government. $ 

Mr. SMITH. The Government does not make similar appro- 
. to any other eductional institution in this country, 
does it ; 

Mr. SMOOT. None, so far as I know. 

Mr. BRUCE. Mr. President, I desire to say that the policy 
of the State which I in part represent in the matter of pro- 
viding proper educational facilities for the colored people is a 
very liberal one. Of course, as we all know, in our section 
of the United States they are cut off very largely from any 
opportunity to acquire a professional education. The Howard 
University gives them that opportunity, and I think that they 
are entitled to it. If a colored man wants to be a dentist or a 
doctor or follow some other profession without restriction, 
it seems to me that he should be accorded the opportunity. 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mary- 
land yield to the Senator from Virginia? 

Mr. BRUCE. I yield. 

Mr. GLASS. Does the Senator think it is the business of 
the Congress to tax all the people of the United States and 
take that money to provide dentists for one race? 

Mr. BRUCE. I mean to say simply that what I state is in 
line with what the Government has been doing, as we all 
know, for years and years. This institution exists in the 
District of Columbia, which, of course, is not a State, and 
where the Government has unusual freedom in the matter of 
appropriations of one sort and another for purposes of this 
description. i 

Mr. GLASS. In other words, we hear a great many pro- 
testations against racial distinction. What is this but racial 
distinction? Does the Senator from Maryland dream for one 
moment that if the Howard University turned out white 
dentists the Congress of the United States would appropriate 
for it? 

Mr. BRUCE, There is no need for having an institution 
aided by Congress to provide for the education of white 
dentists. 

Mr. GLASS. Let us do away with this miserable pretense 
about not having any race discrimination. Let us say that we 
are doing this because they are “ darkies,” and be done with it. 

Mr. BRUCE. The Senator goes on so quickly he does not 
give me a chance to answer his questions after he puts them 
to me. I do not think that the principle of race discrimination 
is involved at all in the case. If the white people of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia were in need of Government assistance in the 
same way, I should be in favor of giving it to them; but we 
know that every institution in this part of the country where 
professional or technical skill can be acquired is open to the 
white race, but is not open to the negro. So I feel that there 
ought to be one place where the negro can acquire a professional 
education, whether it be dental or medical or lega). 

Mr. GLASS. They may acquire it if they will tax themselves 
as white people tax themselves and establish institutions for 
that purpose. 

I do not want to be misunderstood about the matter. I have 
as much solicitude for the welfare of the colored people as has 
the Senator from Maryland, and vastly more solicitude for them 
than have some other Senators who merely want to corral their 
yotes on election day in the border States. 

Mr. BRUCE. I am not influenced by any such consideration. 

Mr. GLASS. I am not protesting; I am simply opposing this 
miserable pretense about not having any racial discrimination, 
when this is not only a racial discrimination but the Senator 
knows perfectly well that it is not a proper function of Govern- 
ment to take from the common fund of all the people and to 
discriminate in favor of any particular race in matters of this 
kind ; and the Senator knows perfectly well that it is not done 
with respect to any white institution in the country. 

Mr. BRUCE. I think if we did not do something of this 
kind the result would be discrimination. The white youth can 
go to Georgetown University or to the Catholic University in 
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Washington, or he can go to the University of Virginia or any 
one of the State universities in the Southern States and can 
acquire a professional education. 

Mr. GLASS. I ask the Senator now, who is strictly for 
textual observance of the Constitution as to the functions of 
Government, if it is the responsibility of the Government to 
be educating dentists and physicians? 

Mr. BRUCE. When it comes down to that, I do not see 
any constitutional authority for anything that the Government 
has ever done since the enactment of the Morrill Act for the 
promotion of education. I have more than once asked lawyers 
of this body whether they could find any clause in the Federal 
Constitution to which the power on the part of Congress to 
legislate in relation to education could be referred, and as 
yet I have never heard any Senator say that there is any such 
clause. We all know, however, that for years, ever since the 
enactment of the Morrill Act, Congress has been promoting 
popular education in all sorts of ways. It seems to me that 
this is a fine opportunity to continue its work. 

There is nobody in the United States who believes more com- 
pletely than I do in drawing a hard and fast line of social 
distinction between the Negro and the white race; and I am 
not moyed in the slightest degree by any political considera- 
tions, because in the State of Maryland only a handful of 
negroes, if any, so far as I know, every vote the Democratic 
ticket. I say, however, that we have this race on our hands; 
we owe them a duty; and it is entirely in keeping with the 
policy of the Government for years back to make an appropria- 
tion of this kind. I feel, therefore, that every legitimate oppor- 
tunity ought to be given to the negro to make a man of him- 
self, and to make an educated man of himself, too. 

Everybody knows that if a negro in this part of the world 
goes into a dental or medical office he is not welcomed or 
warmly welcomed, and that here he lacks to a very great 
degree opportunities for acquiring professional training and 
experience. Now, we must have some fixed policy about the 
negro. None of us expects him to be exterminated. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from California 
will state his parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. What is the immediate matter before 
the Senate? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question before the Senate 
is on agreeing to the conference report on the Interior Depart- 
ment appropriation bill, 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. What action is proposed? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the entire report. 

Mr. BRUCE. As I say, Mr. President, nobody expects the 
negro in this country to die out. Nobody expects him to be 
exterminated. Nobody expects to see him blended by inter- 
marriage with the white race, The only true policy with refer- 
ence to the races in the United States is the policy that has 
been pursued now for many years, of carrying them along on 
parallel but never converging lines; and the correlative of 
that is that the negro should be awarded the full measure of 
equal and just treatment so far as his ability to acquire 
education and earn a living for himself is concerned. 

I have voted for every one of the recent appropriations for 
Howard University, and I propose to vote for this one, too. 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. President, if it is proposed to put this ap- 
propriation upon the basis of public philanthropy by the Goy- 
ernment, that is one question. There are persons who think 
that the Government has no essential right to be philan- 
thropic; that it is the business of the Government to collect 
the taxes of the people and to expend those taxes in defraying 
the expense of administering the Government, and not to give 
away funds to a private institution, white or Mack, and had 
I been delegated to select a Senator on this floor who above 
any other Senator subscribed to that doctrine, I would have 
picked the Senator from Maryland. 

Mr. BRUCE. Mr President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Vir- 
ginia yield to the Senator from Maryland? 

Mr, GLASS. I do. 

Mr. BRUCE. Does not the Government, in point of fact, 
make appropriations to educational institutions of all sorts 
throughout the country? 

Mr. GLASS. Yes; but not to a single private institution, and 
the Senator knows that. It makes appropriations to land- 
grant colleges for educational purposes 

Mr. BRUCE. Under the Morrill Act. 

Mr. GLASS. But not for any private educational institu- 
tion, as this is, unquestionably. It has been so determined. 


I should not have risen here to protest against this appro- 
priation at all, because I realize that it is an irregular, inde- 
fensible act of philanthropy by the Government, expending 
public funds for private purposes, and because of my attach- 
ment to and sympathy for the Negro race I never have lifted 
my voice on this floor against appropriations to Howard Uni- 
versity, but when a Senator rises here and justifies it upon 
the ground that it is the business of the Government to be 
turning out dentists or professional men of any kind, I just 
felt so amazed that I was impelled to express my surprise at 
the action of the Senator from Maryland. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Vir- 
ginia yield to the Senator from New York? 

Mr. GLASS. Yes; I yield to the Senator from New York. 

Mr. COPELAND. I should like to ask the Senator from Vir- 

ginia if he voted for good roads? 

Mr. GLASS. I voted for good roads; yes. Do not negroes 
as well as white people travel over good roads? 

Mr. COPELAND. Yes. 

Mr. GLASS. Was I guilty of any race distinction there? 

Mr. COPELAND. I am wondering how the Senator justifies 
the expenditure of Federal money on good roads. 

Mr. GLASS. Oh, well, the Senator ought to read his Federal 
Constitution, and he would find out. He has forgotten that 
particular provision of it. 

Mr. COPELAND. I have read the Constitution, and be- 
cause of that my conscience would not permit me to say that 
. made for good roads are in accordance there- 
with. 

SEVERAL Senators. Vote! 

Mr. SMITH and Mr. BRUCE addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senate will be in order. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, I just wanted to ask the 
Senator 

Mr. BRUCE. I have the floor if anybody has. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. No Senator has been recog- 
nized, and no Senator will be recognized until the Senate is 
in order. [A pause.] The Senator from South Carolina is 
recognized. f 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator in 
charge of the bill how this amendment came into the bill? 

Mr. SMOOT. Through the provision which went to the 
House. We had the papers, and we inserted the provision 
for Howard University so it had to go back to the House for 
a vote under the rules of the House; and when the House 
took up the question they voted upon our amendment, and put 
this in as an amendment to the amendment. 

Mr. SMITH. Do I understand that the Senate put it in? 

Mr. SMOOT. No, no; the House put it in. 

Mr. CURTIS. By a vote in the House. 

Mr. SMOOT. By a vote in the House. 

Mr. SMITH. And then the conferees agreed to it? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. 

Mr. SMITH. I just wanted to know whether or not it was 
subject to a point of order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the conference report. 

Mr. BRUCE. Mr. President, just one statement; that is 
all. I am not going to detain the Senate, but I want to sub- 
mit this to the Senator from Virginia. 

It is just impossible, if the Senator will stop for a moment 
to think, to make any appropriation for the benefit of the 
Negro race without involving such a discrimination as he 
imagines, because, of course, we can not have coeducation, in 
this part of the world at any rate, of negroes and white people, 
and consequently the Government could not make any appro- 
priation at all in this case without what the Senator from 
Virginia calls discrimination. 

Mr. GLASS. The Senator knows perfectly well, without my 
telling him, that it is a discrimination, because no such appro- 
priation was ever made for a white school of a private nature. 

Mr. BRUCE. It would be made if it were expedient and 
necessary 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the conference report, 

The report was agreed to. 


NINTH INTERNATIONAL PRISON CONGRESS 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Moses in the chair). The 


Chair lays before the Senate a message from the President of 
the United States with an accompanying communication from 
the Secretary of State. The message will be read. 
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The message was read, as follows: 


To the Congress of the United States: 

I transmit herewith a report by the Secretary of State, rec- 
ommending legislation by Congress authorizing an appropria- 
tion of $10,000, or so much thereof as may be necessary, for 
the expenses of delegates, not exceeding 12, to the Ninth Inter- 
national Prison Congress to meet at London in August, 1925. 

I approve the recommendation, which I trust will receive the 
favorable consideration of the Congress, 

CALVIN COOLIDGE, 

THe WHITE HOUSE, 

Washington, March 2, 1925. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The message, with the com- 
munication from the Secretary of State, will be referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations. 


LAWS AND RESOLUTIONS OF THE PHILIPPINE LEGISLATURE 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair also lays before the 
Senate a message from the President of the United States, 
with accompanying documents, which will be read: 

The message was read, as follows: 

To the Congress of the United States: 

As required by section 19 of the act of Congress approved 
August 29, 1916, entitled “An act to declare the purpose of the 
people of the United States as to the future political status of 
the people of the Philippine Islands, and to provide a more 
autonomous government for those islands,” I transmit here- 
With a set of laws and resolutions passed by the Sixth Philip- 
pine Legislature during its second session, from October 16, 
1923, to February 8, 1924, inclusive. 


THe WuHite Horse, March 2, 1925. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The message, with its accom- 
panying documents, will be referred to the Committee on Terri- 
tories and Insular Possessions. 


CONTRACTS UPON NEW YORK STATE BARGE CANAL 


The PRESIDING OFFICER laid before the Senate the 
amendments of the House of Representatives to the joint reso- 
lution (S. J. Res. 102) authorizing the Secretary of War to 
modify certain contracts entered into for the sale of boats, 
barges, tugs, and other transportation facilities intended for 
operation upon the New York State Barge Canal, which were 
to strike ont all after “shall” down to and including 5500, 
000,” in line 7, and insert: 


be such that the total amount received and to be received by the 
United States from the sale of such boats, barges, tugs, and other 
transportation faeilities shall be not less than $500,000, which shall 
be paid within 90 days after the date of such new contract or con- 
tracts: Provided further, That any such new contract or contracts 
shall provide that the New York Canal and Great Lakes Corporation 
shall reestablish the line formerly known as the Intra-Coastal Section, 
Inland and Coastwise Waterways Service, operating between Balti- 
more, Md., and New Berne, Beaufort, and Morehead City, N. C., and 
shall operate such line by not less than two self-propelled barges. 


Mr. WADSWORTH. I move that the Senate concur in the 
House amendments. 
The motion was agreed to. 


FEDERAL VETERANS’ HOSPITAL AT MUSKOGEE, OKLA, 


The PRESIDING OFFICER laid before the Senate the 
amendment of the House of Representatives to the joint reso- 
lution (S. J. Res. 189) authorizing the enlargement of the Fed- 
eral yeterans’ hospital at Muskogee, Okla., by the purchase of 
an adjoining city hospital and authorizing the appropriation 
of $150,000 for that purpose, which was, ou page 2, line 8, after 
the word “ Muskogee,” to insert: * 


Provided, That this money shall be taken out of any lump sum here- 
tofore or hereafter appropriated for hospital purposes. 


Mr. HARRELD. I move to concur in the amendment of the 
House. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I move to amend the amend- 
ment of the House by striking out the words “heretofore or 
hereafter appropriated” and inserting the words “ appropriated 
after March 1, 1925.” 

Mr. HARRELD. I will accept that amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is upon agreeing 
to the amendment to the House amendment offered by the 
Senator from Pennsylvania. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to, 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 


CALVIN COOLIDGE. 


COMMISSION IN CONTROL OF THE HOUSE OFFICE BUILDING 


The PRESIDING OFFICER laid before the Senate the joint 
resolution (H. J. Res. 382) empowering the Speaker of the 
House of Representatives to appoint a Member elect of the 
Sixty-ninth Congress as a member of the Commission in Control 
of the House Office Building, which was read twice by its 
title. 

Mr. CURTIS. I ask unanimous consent for the present con- 
sideration of the joint resolution. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the joint resolution, and it was 
read, as follows: 


Resolved, etc., That the Speaker of the House of Representatives of 
the Sixty-eighth Congress is hereby empowered to appoint a Member 
elect of the House of Representatives to the Sixty-ninth Congress as a 
member of the Commission in Control of the House Office Building 
until the election of a Speaker of the House of Representatives of the 


Sixty-ninth Congress. 


The joint resolution was reported to the Senate without 
amendment, ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and 
passed, 

MEETING OF INTERPARLIAMENTARY UNION 

Mr. McKINLEY. I ask that the resolution from the Rules 
Committee which I send to the desk be acted upon. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Illinois 
asks unanimous consent to present a report from the Com- 
mittee on Rules. Is there objection? The Chair hears none. 
The report will be received, and the resolution will be read 
for the information of the Senate. 

The Chief Clerk read the resolution (S. Res. 355), as follows: 


Resolved, That the chairman of the Committee on Rules of the 
United States Senate is hereby authorized to allow, so far as he may 
deem wise and under such regulations as he may determine, the use 
of the Senate Chamber and adjacent rooms for the meeting of the 
Interparliamentary Union between October 1 and 6, 1925, 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Illinois 
asks further unanimous consent for the present consideration 
of the resolution. Is there objection? 

The resolution was considered by unanimous consent, and 
agreed to, 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. 
Haltigan, one of its clerks, announced that the House had 
passed without amendment the bill (S. 8406) relating to 
the use or disposal of vessels or vehicles forfeited to the 
United States for violation of the customs laws or the 
national prohibition act, and for other purposes, 

The message also announced that the Speaker had affixed 
his signature to the following enrolled bills and joint resolu- 
tion, and they were thereupon signed by the President pro 
tempore: 

§. 4210. An act to authorize the building of a bridge across 
the Congaree River in South Carolina ; 

S. 4211. An act to authorize the building of a bridge across 
the Catawba River in South Carolina; 

S. 4212. An act to authorize the building of a bridge across 
the Broad River in South Carolina; 

II. R. 2646. An act for the relief of Ida Fey; 

II. R. 5637. An act for the relief of Edward R. Wilson, lieu- 
tenant commander, Supply Corps, United States Navy; 

H. R. 9846. An act for the relief of Francis Kelly; 

H. R. 10770. An act granting certain lands to the State of 
Washington for public park and recreational grounds, and for 
other purposes ; 

H. R. 11067. An act to provide for the relinquishment by the 
United States of certain lands to the county of Kootenai, in 
the State of Idaho; and 

II. J. Res. 347. Joint resolution providing for an investiga- 
tion of the official conduct of George W. English, district judge 
for the eastern district of Ilinois. 


ADDITIONAL REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


Mr. CARAWAY, from the Committee on Claims, to su 
was referred the bill (S. 926) for the.relief of "Joseph F À 
Thorpe, reported it without amendment and submitted a re- 
port (No. 1261) thereon. 

Mr. LADD, from the Committee on Commerce, to which were 
referred the following bills, reported them severally without 
amendment and submitted reports thereon: 
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H. R. 12264. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
State of Minnesota and the counties of Sherburne and Wright 
to construct a bridge across the Mississippi River (Rept. No. 
1262) ; 

II. R. 12376. An act to extend the times for the commence- 
ment and completion of the bridge of the county of Norman 
and the town and village of Halstad, in said county, in the 
State of Minnesota, and the county of Traill and the town of 
Herberg, in said county, in the State of North Dakota, across 
the Red River of the North on the boundary line between said 
States (Rept. No. 1263) ; and 

H. R. 12405. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
city of Rockford, in the county of Winnebago ang State of 
Illinois, to construct, maintain, and operate a bridge and ap- 
proaches thereto across the Rock River (Rept. No. 1264). 


NATIONAL BANKING ASSOCIATIONS AND FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 8887) to amend an act entitled 
“An act to provide for the consolidation of national banking 
associations,” approved November 7, 1918, to amend section 
5136 as amended, section 5137, section 5138 as amended, section 
5142, section 5150, section 5155, section 5190, section 5200 as 
amended, section 5202 as amended, section 5208 as amended, 
section 5209, section 5211 as amended, of the Revised Statutes 
of the United States; and to amend sections 13 and 24 of the 
Federal reserve act, and for other pu 

Mr. PEPPER and Mr. CURTIS addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Pennsyl- 
yania is recognized, Does the Senator from Pennsylvania yield 
to the Senator from Kansas? 

Mr. PEPPER. I yield for any purpose consistent with the 
present consideration of this bill. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I have risen to move that the 
Senate proceed to the consideration of executive business. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President 

Mr. CURTIS. Just a second. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, I yielded to the Senator from 
Kansas for any purpose consistent with the present considera- 
tion of this measure. 

Mr. CURTIS, The Senator from Kansas has not completed 
his statement. 

The Senator from Pennsylvania has a right to have his bill 
taken up. The bill can not be passed to-night, and there is 
not a Senator in this Chamber who believes that it can be 
passed to-night. It is absolutely useless for us to stay here 
to-night and wear ourselves out, and I do hope the Senator 
will yield for me to make the motion, 

Mr. ODDIE. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Pennsyl- 
yania has the floor. 

Mr. CURTIS. If the Senator does not yield for that pur- 
pose, I shall make the motion at the first opportunity. 

Mr. WATSON, Mr. STERLING, and Mr. ODDIE addressed 
the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania yield, and, if so, to whom? 

Mr. PEPPER. I yield to the Senator from Indiana. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, does the Senator decline to 
yield for me to make a motion to go into executive session? 

Mr. PEPPER. Yes, Mr. President; I must decline to yield 
for that purpose, 

Several Senators addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Penn- 
Sylvania yield; and, if so, to whom? 


Mr. PEPPER. I yield for a question, or to any Senator | 


for any observation not inconsistent with the immediate con- 
sideration of this measure. 

Mr. CURTIS. I demand the regular order. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The regular order is the 
banking bill, and tlie pending question is upon agreeing to 
the amendment proposed by the committee on line 15, page 9. 
The amendment will be stated. 

The Cuter CLERK. On page 9, line 15, to strike ont, after 
the word “Provided” down to and including the word 
“branches” on page 10, line 12, and insert: 


That it shall be unlawful for any such national banking associa- 
tion to retain any branch or branches in any State which at the 
time of the approval of this act did not by law, regulation, or usage 
with official sanction permit State banks or trust companies to have 
such branches; but branches established by a State bank under such 
law, regulation, or usage and heretofore lawfully retained when con- 
version into a national banking association was effected may con- 
tinue to be maintained by such association. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I move that the Senate pro- 
ceed to the consideration of. executive business. 

Mr. ASHURST. I demand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered and taken. 

Mr. GLASS (after having voted in the negative). I trans- 
fer my general pair with the senior Senator from Connecti- 
cut [Mr. McLean] to the senior Senator from Tennessee [Mr. 
SHIELDS] and let my vote stand. 

Mr. OWEN. I transfer my pair with the Senator, from 
West Virginia [Mr. ELKINS] to the Senator from Wyoming 
IMr. KENDRICK], and vote “nay.” 

Mr. OVERMAN. I have a general pair with the senior 
Senator from Wyoming [Mr. Warren], who is not in the 
Chamber. I think, however, that he would vote as I shall 
vote, and therefore, I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. ERNST. I transfer my general pair with the senior 
Senator from Kentucky [Mr. STANLEY] to the senior Senator 
from Vermont [Mr. Greene], and vote “nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 43, nays 34, as follows: 


YEAS—43 
Ball Frazier Means Shipstead 
Broussard Harreld Metcalf Simmons 
Butler Harrison Neely Smith 
Capper Heflin Norris Smoot 
Cummins Howell Overman Sterling 
Curtis Jones, Wash, Pittman Underwood 
Dale King Ralston Walsh, Mass, 
Dial Ladd Ransdell. Weller 
Edwards McKellar Reed, Mo. Wheeler 
Fess McKinley Robinson Willis 
Fletcher Mayfield Sheppard 

NAYS—34 
Ashurst Dill Johnson, Minn. Shortridge 
Bayard Edge McNary Spencer 
Bingham Ernst Moses Stephens 
Brookhart. Ferris Norbeck Swanson 
Bruce Glass Oddie Trammell 
Bursum Gooding Owen Wadsworth 
Cameron Hale Pepper Watson 
Caraway Harris Phipps 
Copeland Johnson, Calif. Reed, Pa. 

NOT VOTING—19 

Borah George Keyes Stanfield 
Couzens Gerry La Follette Stanley 
Deneen Greene Lenroot Walsh, Mont. 
Elkins Jones, N. Mex. MeLean Warren 
Fernald Kendrick Shields 


So Mr. Curtis’s motion was agreed to, and the Senate pro- 
ceeded to the consideration of executive business. After 30 
minutes spent in executive session, the doors were reopened. 

RECESS 

Mr. CURTIS. I move that the Senate take a recess until 
to-morrow at 11 o'clock, the recess being in accordance with 
the order heretofore made. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate (at 7 o’clock and 
25 minutes p. m.), under the order previously entered, took a 
recess until to-morrow, Tuesday, March 3, 1925, at 11 o'clock 
a. m. 


NOMINATIONS 
Executive nominations received by the Senate March 2 (legis- 
lative day of February 26), 1925 
John R. Sinnock, of Philadelphia, Pa., to be engraver in the 
mint of the United States at Philadelphia, Pa., to fill an exist- 
ing vacancy caused by the death of Hon. George T. Morgan. 
APPOINTMENT IN THE REGULAR ARMY 
MEDICAL CORPS 
To be lieutenant colonel 
Maj. Edgar William Miller, Medical Corps, with rank from 
February 16, 1925. 
APPOINTMENT, BY TRANSFER, IN THE REGULAR ARMY 
SIGNAL CORPS 
Second Lieut. George Anthony Bicher, Air Service, with rank 
from June 12, 1924. 
COAST ARTILLERY CORPS 
Second Lieut. William Field Sadtler, Signal Corps, with 
rank from June 13, 1922. 
Second Lieut. Robin Bernard Pape, Air Service, with rank 


from June 12, 1924. 
Second Lieut: Donald Dean Rule, Air Service, with rank 


from June 12, 1924. 


INFANTRY 
Second Lieut. Francis Robert Stevens, Air Service, with 
rank from June 12, 1924, 
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PROMOTIONS IN THE REGULAR ARMY 
To be majors 

Capt. Donald Henley, Infantry, from February 25, 1925. 

Capt. Joseph Daly Coughlan, Field Artillery, from February 
27, 1925. à 

To be captaina 

First Lient. Ernest Leonard Paul Treuthardt, Quartermaster 
Corps, from February 25, 1925. 

First Lient. Richard Pegram Boykin, Quartermaster Corps, 
from ‘February 27, 1925. 

First Lieut. Alexander Forest Dershimer, Quartermaster 
Corps, from March 1, 1925. 

To be first lieutenants 

Second Lieut. Godfrey Douglas Adamson, Field Artillery, 
from February 22, 1925. 

Second Lieut. Wilson Burnett Higgins, Corps of Engineers, 
from February 25, 1925. 

Second Lieut. Albert Newell Tanner, jr., Corps of Engineers, 
from February 25, 1925. 

Second Lieut. Frederic Lord Hayden, Coast Artillery Corps, 
from February 26, 1925. 

Second Lieut. Warren Cressman Rutter, Coast Artillery 
Corps, from February 27, 1925. 

Second Lieut. Harold Frank Handy, Field Artillery, from 
March 1, 1925. 

PROMOTIONS AND APPOINTMENTS IN THE NAVY 


Lieut, Commander Herbert A. Jones to be a commander in 
the Navy from the 16th day of February, 1925, 

Lieut. (Junior Grade) George L. Richmire to be a lieutenant 
(junior grade) in the Navy from the 5th day of June, 1923, to 
correct the date from which he takes rank as previously nomi- 
nated and confirmed. 

Ensign Lucius K. Scott to be a lieutenant (junior grade) in 
the Navy from the 3d day of June, 1924. 

Asst. Paymaster Walter W. Mahany to be a passed assistant 
paymaster in the Navy, with the rank of lieutenant, from the 
Ist day of March, 1925. : 

The following-named chaplains to be chaplains in the Navy, 
with the rank of commander, from the 2d day of July, 1924: 

Robert D. Workman, Roy L. Lewis. 

Edward A. Duff. Charles H. Hastings, 

William W. Elder. Truman F. Riddle. 

Herbert Dumstrey. 

Chaplain Frank II. Lash to be a chaplain in the Navy, with 
the rank of commander, from the 26th day of July, 1924. 

Chaplain Emil H. Groth to be a chaplain in the Navy, with 
the rank of commander, from the 14th day of August, 1924. 

Chaplain Joseph T. Casey to be a chaplain in the Navy, with 
the rank of commander, from the 3d day of October, 1924. 

Chaplain William W. Edel to be a chaplain in the Navy, with 
the rank of commander, from the 12th day of October, 1924. 

The following-named chaplains to be chaplains in the Navy, 
with the rank of commander, from the 3d day of November, 
1924: 

Charles V. Ellis. 

George S. Rentz. 

Francis L. McFadden. 

Wilford R. Hall. 

Harrill S. Dyer. 

Albert N. Park, jr. 

Naval Constructor John G. Tawresey to be a naval con- 
structor in the Navy, with the rank of rear admiral, from the 
2d day of March, 1925. 


Robert E. Miller. 
Haines H. Lippincott. 
Bart D. Stephens. 
Morris M. Leonard. 
John H. Finn. 


The following-named eitizens to be assistant civil engineers 


in the Navy, with the rank of lieutenant 
the 26th day of February, 1925: 
Carl W. Porter, a citizen of Virginia. 
Joseph A. Wise, a citizen of Minnesota. 
Machinist James E. O'Neill to be a chief machinist in the 
Navy, to rank with but after ensign, from the 20th day of 
November, 1924. 


(junior grade), from 


POSTMASTERS 
ARIZONA 
Lena E. Hempstead to be postmaster at Bowie, Ariz., in 
place of L. B. Tomlinson, resigned. 
ARKANSAS 
Lucile M, Deer to be postmaster at Leola, Ark., in place of 
L. M. Deer. Office became third class July 1, 1924. 
CALIFORNIA 
Anna L. Davidson to be postmaster at Halleck, Calif., in 


place of A, L. Davidson. Office became third class April as 
1924. 


GEORGIA 


Thomas W. Cobb to be postmaster at Warthen, Ga., in place 
of T. W. Cobb. Office became third class October 1, 1923. 

Jennie I. Ingram to be postmaster at Townsend, Ga., in 
place of J. I. Ingram. Office became third class July 1, 1924. 

Rosa L. Lindsey to be postmaster at Irwinton, Ga., in place 
of R. L. Lindsey. Office became third class October 1, 1923. 

Deborah McNair to be postmaster at Damascus, Ga., in 
paes of Deborah McNair. Office became third class October a% 
1924. 

George W. McKnight to be postmaster at Camilla, Ga,, in 
place of T. B. Perry, removed. 

George B. McIntyre to be postmaster at Alley, Ga., in place 
of G. B. McIntyre. Office became third class April 1, 1924. 

Berta W. Fincher to be postmaster at Roberta, Ga., in place 
of J. L. Jones. Office became third class July 1, 1924. 

St. James B. Alexander to be postmaster at Reidsville, Ga., in 
place of R. G. Strickland. Incumbent's commission expired 
May 6, 1924. 

Grover C. Brantley to be postmaster at Lyons, Ga., in place 
5 74 C. Moseley. Incumbent’s commission expired July 28, 

James P. Wood to be postmaster at Augusta, Ga., in place of 
J. C. McAuliffe. Incumbent's commission expired June 4, 1924. 

Lonnie E. Sweat to be postmaster at Blackshear, Ga., in place 
of L. E. Sweat. Incumbent's commission expired June 4, 1924. 


ILLINOIS 


Frank M. Allen to be postmaster at Hillview, UL, in place of 
W. E. Clark, removed. 

Harold R. Kerchner to be postmaster at Walnut, III., in place 
of F. L. Quilter, resigned. 


INDIANA 


Jacob W. Hunsberger to be postmaster at Wakarusa, Ind., in 
place of Vern Hahn. Incumbent’s commission expired June 
5, 1924. 

' Rexford F. Hinkle to be postmaster at Hymer, Ind., in place 
of A. M. Hiatt, resigned. 

Edna S. Beeson to be postmaster at Galveston, Ind., in place 
of H. S. S. Bell, resigned. 

IOWA 


Frank S. Smith to be postmaster at Carson, Iowa, in place 
of C. E. Tyler, resigned. 


KANSAS 


John A. Porter to be postmaster at Mount Hope, Kans., in 
place of P. B. Dick, deceased. 

Elza W. Reel to be postmaster at Fort Leavenworth, Kans., 
in place of Siegfried Kuraner. Incumbent's commission ex- 
pired February 28, 1924. 

Estella Emrich to be postmaster at Longford, Kans., in place 
of Rudolph Kissling. Office became third class October 1, 
1924. 

William Russell to be postmaster at West Mineral, Kans., in 
place of William Russell. Office became third class January 1, 
1925. 

Karl S. Dale to be postmaster at Protection, Kans., in place 
of T. L. Chase. Incumbent's commission expired January 23, 
1924. 

Lon L. Robinson to be postmaster at La Crosse, Kans., in 
place of Rodney Torrey. Incumbent's commission expired June 
4, 1924. 

Orange J. Mark to be postmaster at Coldwater, Kans., in 
place of H. A. Replogle. Incumbent's commission expired Jan- 
uary 23, 1924. 

Warren I. Nash to be postmaster at Coats, Kans., in place of 
S. B. Kocher. Incumbent's commission expired May 6, 1924. 

KENTUCKY 0 

Myrtle Miller to be postmaster at Hazel Green, Ky., in place 
of J. I. Hollon. Office became third class April 1, 1924. 

Homer Murray to be postmaster at Woodburn, Ky., in place 
of B. E. Potter. Office became third class April 1, 1921. 

MARYLAND 

Harvey N. Burgeon to be postmaster at Manchester, Mad., 

in place of W. C. Shearer, resigned. 
MICHIGAN 

Walter C. Oesterle to be postmaster at Webberville, Mich,, 
in place of Frank Aldrich, resigned. 

Harold D. Cole to be postmaster at Holly, Mich., in place 
of B. P. Daugherty, resigned. 

Edwin S. Winchell to be postmaster at Hemlock, Mich., in 
place of F. A. Schulte, deceased. 
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MINNESOTA 


Aaron T. Arneson to be postmaster at Carver, Minn., in 
place of D. A. Ahlin, resigned. > 

Wallace W. Towler to be postmaster at Annandale, Minn., 
in place of E. N. Brandon. Incumbent's commission expired 
June 5, 1924. 

William Bole to be postmaster at St. Charles, Minn., in 
place of U. B. Harris, removed. 

Wilbert D. Hanson to be postmaster at Grove City, Minn., 
in place of N. E. Hawkinson, deceased. 


MISSISSIPPE 


Sallie C. Walker to be postmaster at Lauderdale, Miss., in 
place of A. R. Shelby, removed. 

Robert ©. Malone to be postmaster at Pace, Miss., in place 
of H. V. Henry. Office became third class April 1, 1924. 

Ethel W. Backstrom to be postmaster at McLain, Miss., in 
place of E. L. Backstrom, Office became third class October 
1, 1923. 

MONTANA 

Bruce R. MeNamer to be postmaster at Shelby, Mont., in place 

of II. F. Cox. Incumbent’s commission expired August 5, 1923. 
NEBRASKA 

William E. Bales to be postmaster at Hershey, Nebr., in place 
of F. E. Davis, resigned. 

Herman W. Ullrich to be postmaster at Cortland, Nebr., in 
place of Wilbur Thomas. Office became third class October 
1, 1924. 

: Herman G. Tunberg to be postmaster at Verdel, Nebr., in place 
of Catharine Tunberg, declined. 

Henry J. Newsom to be postmaster at North Bend., Nebr., in 
place of J. M. Robinson, removed. 


NEVADA 


Robert B. Griffith to be postmaster at Las Vegas, Ney., in 
place of C. P. Squires, resigned. 


NEW JERSEY 


Florence L. Newman to be postmaster at Seagirt, N. J., in 
place of K. E. Fraleigh, deceased. 
Alice M. Harkness to be postmaster at Marlton, N. J., in place 
of W. H. Zelley, deceased. 
NEW MEXICO 
Mary L. White to be postmaster at Roswell, N. Mex., in place 
of W. L. Radney, Incumbent’s commission expired August 
25, 1918. 
NEW YORK 
Wendell C. Wilber to be postmaster at Delanson, N. X, in 
place of H. D. Babcock, resigned. i 
NORTH CAROLINA 
Robert E. Hodgin to be postmaster at Guilford College, 
N. C., in place of J. G. Frazier, jr., resigned. 
Malcolm J. Thornton to be postmaster at Clinton, N. C., in 
place of A. K. Parker, removed, 


NORTH DAKOTA 
Jacob G. Sigurdson to be postmaster at Upham, N. Dak., in 
place of P: K. Hanson, removed. 
OREGON 


Byron A. Bennett to be postmaster at Crane, Oreg., in place 
of L. A. Cawlfield, resigned. 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Theodore E. Lerch to be postmaster at Palmyra, Pa., in place 
of G. N. Grumbein. Incumbents commission expired June 5, 
1924. 
William G. Hall, to be postmaster at Avella, Pa., in place of 
T. J. Richards, resigned. 
John W. Kuhn to be postmaster at Green Lane, Pa., in place 
of F. N. Gilbert. Office became third class October 1, 1924. 
Levi Conner to be postmaster at Glen Campbell, Pa., in place 
of W. II. McQuilken. Incumbent's commission expired Feb- 
ruary 4, 1922. f 
James T. Troxell to be postmaster at Gallitzin, Pa., in place 
of R. B. MeCaa, removed. 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
Marion B. Welch to be postmaster at Hardeeville, S. C., in 
place of II. R. Williams, resigned. 
SOUTH DAKOTA 
Charley L. Corrington to be postmaster at Kadoka, S. Dak., 
in place of O. C. Sharon, deceased. z 


a 
TENNESSEE 

William E. Moore to be postmaster at Rock Island, Tenn., in 

place of E. C. Miller. Office became third class October 1, 1924. 


TEXAS 


Joseph R. Gilliland to be postmaster at Paradise, Tex., in 
place of J. C. Frost. Office became third class October 1, 1924. 

Tenos W. Elkins to be postmaster at Freeport, Tex., in place 
oo II. C. Dorton. Incumbent’s commission expired January 31, 

4. 

Opal Farris to be postmaster at Daisetta, Tex., in place of 

O. A. Gildon, resigned. 
UTAH 


Horace E. Day to be postmaster at Fillmore, Utah, in place 
of J. F. Day, resigned. 
VERMONT 


Martha G. Kibby to be postmaster at Randolph Center, Vt., 
i pace of M. G. Kibby. Incumbent’s commission expired June 
1924. 

Gary S. Heath to be postmaster at Derby Line, Vt., in place 
ae S. Heath. Incumbent's commission expired August 20, 
1923. 

WEST VIRGINIA 


Tell McDonald to be postmaster at Grantsville, W. Va., in 
place of B. G. Stump, removed. 
Karl C. Lilly to be postmaster at Pemberton, W. Va., in place 
of R. C. Glick, declined. 
Effie B. Landers to be postmaster at Boomer, W. Va., in place 
of Joe Bell, resigned. 
WISCONSIN 


Gunnil S. Peterson to be postmaster at Scandinavia, Wis., in 
place of C. A. Knudson, resigned, 

Henry B. Goodwin to be postmaster at Osceola, Wis., in 
pre of W. W. Sanders. Incumbent’s commission expired June 
5, 1924. 

Edward Porter to be postmaster at Cornell, Wis., in place 
3 Porter. Incumbent's commission expired March 22, 
1 

Vera Finnell to be postmaster at Winchester, Wis., in place 
of Vera Finnell. Office became third class October 1, 1923. 

Edwin T. Mattison to be postmaster at Blair, Wis., in place 
erg T. Mattison. Incumbent’s commission expired March 22, 

John J. Burkhard to be postmaster at Monroe, Wis., in place 
of E. A. Odell, resigned. 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive nominations confirmed by the Senate March 2 (legis- 
lative day of February 26), 1925 
ASSOCIATE JUSTICE oF THE SuPREME COURT OF THE PHILIPPINE 
ISLANDS. 
Antonio L. Villareal, of the Philippine Islands. 
JUDGE OF POLICE COURT OF THE. DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, 
John P. McMahon to be judge of the police court, District of 
Columbia. 
JUDGE OF JUVENILE COURT OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Kathryn Sellers to be judge of the juvenile court, District of 


Columbia. 
PROMOTIONS IN THE NAVY 


Capt. Noble E. Irwin to be a rear admiral. 

Commander Lewis B. Porterfield to be a captain. 

Leut. (junior grade) Martin Nyburg to be a lieutenant. 

Ensign Addis D. Nelson to be lieutenant (junior grade). 

Asst. Paymaster Charles E. Leavitt to be a passed assistant 
paymaster. 

Asst. Paymaster Edwin H. Bradley to be a passed assistant 
paymaster. 

Chaplain George B. Kranz to be a chaplain in the Navy, with 
the rank of commander. 

Chaplain Milton H. Petzold to be chaplain in the Navy, with 
the rank of commander. 

Chaplain Garrett F. Murphy to be a chaplain in the Navy, 
with the rank of commander, 

Chaplain John W. Moore to be a chaplain in the Navy, with 
the rank of commander. S) 

The following-named citizens to be assistant dental surgeons, 
with the rank of lieutenant (junior grade) : 

Otis A. Peterson, Theodore D. Allan. 

Sidney P. Vail. John M. Thompson, 

Leon M. Billings. 
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Boatswain Elmer J. Cross to be a chief boatswain. 
Boatswain John Weber, jr., to be a chief boatswain. 
Gunner James H. Kane to be a chief gunner, 
Pay Clerk Clarence C. Walling to be a chief pay clerk. 
Carpenter George E. Mumma to be a chief carpenter. 
PosTMASTERS 

CALIFORNIA 

Charles H. Quantock, Loma Linda. 
GEORGIA 


McCamie C. Gettys, Ellaville. 
Fannie M. Vaughn, Ellaville. 
Robert L. Callan, Norman Park. 
Semora E. Brandon, St. Marys. 
ILLINOIS 
John T. Kelahan, Algonquin. 
Glenn R. Adams, Carpentersville, 
Robert F. Sexton, Kansas, 
William C. Nulle, Union. 
Arden S. Coryell, West Union. 


IOWA 
Millie Hoffman, Central City. 
KANSAS 
Neva F. Batterton, Preston. 
KENTUCKY 
Rebecca Green, Barbourville. 


Leonard E. Daniel, Jeff. 
Mary H. Buckler, Loretto. 


MICHIGAN 
Marie M. Baers, Walled Lake. 
MISSISSIPPI 
Fred Little, Greenwood. 
Ada Duckworth, Mendenhall. 
Tamora C. Epperson, Raymond. 
Kate R. Latimer, Shaw. 
William T. Pearce, Amory. 
Mary B. Smith, Charleston. 
Lillie B. Carr, Sumner. 
NORTH CAROLINA 
David J. Lewis, Rocky Point. 
OHIO 
Hattie L. Davison, Magnolia. 
OKLAHOMA 
Albert H. Williams, Loco. 
Frederick W. Galer, Nowata. 
OREGON 
William A. Massingill, Lakeview. 
3 PENNSYLVANIA 
C. Maurice Hershey, Paradise. 
Harry J. Burns, Soudersburg. 
RHODE ISLAND 
James T. Caswell, Narragansett. 
VIRGINIA 
Nellie C. Trevey, Big Island. 
Virginia L. Harman, West Graham. 
WEST VIRGINIA 
Alvin L. Elkins, Blair. 
Oscar E. Carlson, Dehue. 
WISCONSIN 


Ellsworth N. Harris, Mineral Point. 


WITHDRAWAL 


Executive nomination withdrawn from the Senate March 2 
(legislative day of Fabruary 26), 1925 


I withdraw the nomination of the following-named officer 
which was submitted to the Senate February 26, 1925. 


PROMOTION IN THE ARMY 


Nomination for transfer to Infantry 
Second Lieut. William John Renn, jr., Air Service, with 
rank from June 12, 1924. This officer's resignation was ac- 
cepted February 28, 1925. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monnay, March 2, 1925 


The House met at 10 o'clock a. m. 
The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera Montgomery, D. D., offered 
the following prayer: 


Spirit of God, continue Thy holy ministry in all our hearts, 
Surely Thon hast for us a great purpose and a great destiny. 
Oh, may we not confine our views of life within the coming and 
the going of a day, and thus be confused in troubled wonder, 
but may we be strong and glad by a great, immortal hope. 
To-day may we magnify Thy name with honor, with truth, 
with wise, conscientious service, and thus give praise to the 
message and mission of our Lord. We wonder why Thou dost 
care for us so much, and again thank Thee for Thy tender, 
overflowing love. Amen. 


The Journals of the proceedings of Saturday, February 28, 

and Sunday, March 1, were read and approved. 
RESIGNATIONS FROM COMMITTEES 

The SPEAKER laid before the House the following communi- 
cation: 

FEBRUARY 27, 1925. 
SPEAKER OF THE HOUSB or REPRESENTATIVES. 

Dear Mr. SPEAKER: I hereby resign my membership in the Commit- 
tee on the Disposition of Useless Executive Papers, to take effect at 
once. 

Very truly yours, 
MERRILL MOORES, 

The SPEAKER also laid before the House the following 
communication; 

FEBRUARY 28, 1925. 
To the SPEAKER, HOUSE or REPRESENTATIVES : 

I hereby tender my resignation as a member of the Public Build- 

ings Commission, to take effect to-day. 
Respectfully, 
FRANK CLARK., 


CONFERENCE REPORT ON DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA APPROPRIATION BILL 


Mr. DAVIS of Minnesota. Mr. Speaker, I call up the con- 
ference report on the bill H. R. 12083, the District of Columbia 
appropriation bill. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, there are some very im- 
portant matters in this report, and I make the point that 
there is no quorum present. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Will the gentleman withhold that until I 
can call up the Interior Department appropriation bill and 
send it to conference? 

Mr. BLANTON. I will withhold it. 

INTERIOR DEPARTMENT APPROPRIATION BILL 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, I call up the Interior De- 
partment appropriation bill and ask unanimous consent to 
agree to the further conference asked for by the Senate and 
for the appointment of conferees. 

The SPHAKER. The gentleman from Michigan calls up 
the conference report and asks unanimous consent to agree 
to the further conference asked for by the Senate on a bill 
which the Clerk will read by title. 

The Clerk read the title, as follows: ‘ 


A bill (H. R. 10020) making appropriations for the Interior De- 


| partment for the fiscal year ending June 80, 1926, and for other pur- 
| poses, 


Mr. CRAMTON. I ask unanimous consent to agree to the 
conference asked for by the Senate. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. WINGO. Reserving the right to object, what are the 
real matters in controversy? 

Mr. CRAMTON, The matters in controversy are the appro- 
priation for the Kittitas, Vale, and Spanish Springs reclama- 
tion projects, and the amendment of the Senate increasing the 
salary of the Director of Reclamation, also the item with ref- 
erence to the appropriation for Howard University. 

Mr. WINGO. Those are reclamation projects, including the 
one where the House has an amendment requiring the State to 
do certain things which we discussed here the other day? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Yes; the conference report adopted pro- 
vided for certain language with reference to Kittitas and the 
Sun River, and similar language was adopted the other day 
with reference to the others. 

Mr. WINGO. And that is in dispute? 

Mr. CRAMTON. There is a dispute over that and over the 
salary of the Director of Reclamation. 
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Mr. WINGO. The gentleman says that the Senate has 
agreed to the provision in relation to some of the irrigation 
projects? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Yes. The Senate took no action with ref- 
erence to any of the amendments, but simply disagreed and 
sent the bill back to conference. 

Mr. BLANTON. And concerning those matters the House 
has given the gentleman from Michigan some specific direc- 
tions. 

Mr. CRAMTON. That is my view. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

The Chair appointed as conferees Mr. Cramton, Mr. MUR- 
pry, and Mr. Carrer. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate by Mr. Craven, its Chief Clerk, 
announced that the Senate had disagreed to the amendments 
of the House of Representatives to the amendments of the Sen- 
ate Nos, 27, 30, 34, 38, and 50 to the bill (H. R. 10020) mak- 
ing appropriations for the Department of the Interior for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1926, and for other purposes, and 
that it further insists upon the foregoing amendments together 
with its amendment No. 37 to said bill and had asked a fur- 
ther conference with the House of Representatives on the 
disagreeing votes of the two Houses thereon and had ordered 
that Mr. Smoor, Mr. Curtis, and Mr. Harris be the conferees 
on the part of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed with 
amendments to the bill (H. R. 12392) making appropriations 
to supply deficiencies in certain appropriations for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1925, and prior years to provide supple- 
mental appropriations for the fiscal years ending June 30, 1925, 
and June 30, 1926, and for other purposes, on which the concur- 
rence of the House of Representatives was requested. 

The message also announced that the Senate had insisted 
upon its amendments to the bill (H. R, 11472) authorizing the 
construction, repair, and preservation of certain public works 
on rivers and harbors, and for other purposes, had requested 
a conference with the House thereon and had appointed Mr. 
Jones of Washington, Mr. FERNALD, Mr. McNary, Mr. FLETCHEs, 
and Mr. RANSDELL as the conferees on the part of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed 
without amendments bills of the following titles: 

H. R. 12262. An act for the relief of certain enlisted men 
of the Coast Guard; 

H. R. 9687. An act permitting the sale of the northeast quar- 
ter section 5, township 6 north, range 15 west, 160 acres in 
Conway County, Ark., to A. R. Bowdre; 

H. R. 6442. An act for the relief of William H. Armstrong; 
and 

H. R. 11818. An act granting the consent of Congress to 
the construction of a bridge across the Rio Grande. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed 
bills of the following titles, in which the concurrence of the 
House of Representatives was requested: 

S. 4282. An act to amend section 409, Revised Statutes of 
the United States, relating to fines, penalties, forfeitures, and 
liabilities in the Postal Service; and 

S. 329. An act providing that the act approved December 17, 
1919, entitled “An act to provide for the payment of six 
months’ pay to the widow, children, or other designated de- 
pendent relatives of any officer or enlisted man of the Regular 
Army whose death results from wounds or disease not the 
result of his own misconduct,” shall be executed and adminis- 
tered as though it had been passed and approved October 6, 
1917. 

The message also announced that the Senate had agreed 
to the amendments of the House of Representatives to the 
joint resolution of the following title: 

S. J. Res. 187. Joint resolution providing for the coopera- 
tion of the United States in the sesquicentennial exhibition 
commemorating the signing of the Declaration of Independence, 
and for other purposes. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed the 
following orders: 


“Ordered, That the House of Representatives be requested to return to 
the Senate the bills of the following titles: 

S. 4151. An act to provide for aided and directed settlement on Gov- 
ernment land in irrigation projects; and 

S. 4057. An act providing for the irrigation of certain lands in the 
State of Nebraska. 


`~ 


The message also announced that the Senate had agreed to 
the amendments of the House of Representatives to bills of the 
following titles: 

S. 3913. An act to extend for an additional period of three 
years the effective period of the act entitled, An act to amend 
section 51 of chapter 4 of the Judicial Code,” approved Sep- 
tember 19, 1922, and an act entitled “An act to amend section 
876 of the Revised Statutes,” approved September 19, 1922; 

S. 4289. An act authorizing the construction of a’ bridge 
across the Colorado River near Blythe, Calif.; and 

S. 3633. An act to amend the printing act approved January 
12, 1895, by discontinuing the printing of certain Government 
publications, and for other purposes. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed the 
following concurrent resolution: 


Senate Concurrent Resolution 87 


Resolved by the Senate (the House of Representatives concurring), 
That the Secretary of the Senate be, and he is hereby, authorized and 
directed in the enrollment of the bill (S. 3913) to extend for an addi- 
tional period of three years the effective period of the act entitled 
“An act to amend section 51 of chapter 4 of the Judicial Code,“ ap- 
proved September 19, 1922, and an act entitled “An act to amend sec- 
tion 876 of the Revised Statutes,” approved September 19, 1922, to 
strike out in the first line of the title the words “three years” and 
insert in lien thereof the words “one year,“ so that the title may 
conform to the amendment made by the House of Representatives to 
the text of the bill and agreed to by the Senate, 


The message also announced that the Senate had passed the 
following resolution, in which the concurrence of the House of 
Representatives was requested: 


Senate Resolution 227 


Resolved, That the Comptroller General of the United States be, and 
he is hereby, authorized and directed to audit the claim of the city of 
New York for expenses incurred by said city in aiding to suppress the 
insurrection against the United States during the years 1861 to 1865, 
and in making said audit the provision of the act of Congress of July 
27, 1861 (12 Stat. L. p. 276), as interpreted and applied by the 
Supreme Court of the United States in the case of the State of New 
York against the United States, decided January 6, 1896 (160 U. 8. 
Repts. p. 598), shall be applied by the said Comptroller General, and 
report the amount so ascertained to the Senate for consideration, 


SENATE BILL REFERRED 


í 

Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, Senate bill of the following 

title was taken from the Speaker’s table and referred to its 
appropriate committee, as indicated below: 

S. 2941. An act for the relief of Philip T. Coffey; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. $ 


SECOND DEFICIENCY BILL 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
take up the bill (H. R. 12392) making appropriations for de- 
ficiencies, disagree to the Senate amendment and ask for a 
conference. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from IIIinois asks unani- 
mous consent to disagree to the Senate amendments of the 
bill H. R. 12392, the second deficiency bill, and ask for a 
conference. Is there ebjection? 

Mr. BLANTON. Reserving the right to object, the gentle- 
man knows that this bill as it now stands has legislative 
riders providing for two royal junketing trips. What is the 
gentleman going to do about those? 

Mr. MADDEN. Anything that violates the rules of the 
House will be objected to. 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman bring back those items 
to the House? 

Mr. MADDEN, If I do not get them knocked out. 

Mr. WINGO. Will the gentleman state what those junket- 
ing trips are? 

Mr. MADDEN. I do not know whether they are junketing 
trips or not, the gentleman from Texas said that. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER appointed as conferees on the part of the 
House Mr. Mappen, Mr. ANTHONY, and Mr. Byrns of Tennes- 
see, 

THE CHILD LABOR AMENDMENT 

Mr. RATHBONE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp by printing a brief ad- 
dress delivered by me in New York City January 31. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois asks unani- 


mous consent to extend his remarks in the Rxconb. Is there 
objection? 


— 
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Mr. BANKHEAD. Reserving the right to object, is this a 
political speech? 

Mr. RATHBONE. No; not at all. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RATHBONE. Mr. Speaker, under leave granted to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp I insert a speech made by 
myself before the National Republican Club of New York City 
on January 31, 1925: 


The proper development of children is undoubtedly one of the most 
serious problems that America faces to-day. 

We are told that the human body is changed completely every seven 
years, and so it is with nations, Mankind is not static. The human 
race is born over again, for better or worse, with every generation. 

Schiller has said: “ They alone deserve liberty and life who day by 
day must conquer them anew.” So we may say that that people alone 
can live and advance which rebuilds itself with each new generation, 
which does not permit its stock to deteriorate, but recreates continually 
a people stronger and better than ever before. 

It is universally admitted that toil too early begun and too long con- 
tinued stunts the body, dwarfs the mind, and is incompatible with any 
good or useful degrees of education, 

In the children of to-day we see foreshadowed the future of the 
Nation. We see mirrored the future greatness and strength of our 
country or its future weakness and decay. 

The child is the corner stone of the Republic. 

We have proclaimed our belief in conservation, in the preservation 
of our forests, fisheries, game, and all the natural resources of our 
country, We would preserve every form of animal and yegetable life 
and keep our land free from the ravages of time and civilization, Only 
with regard to the most precious asset of all, the children of our coun- 
try, we appear to be indifferent. Shall we with reckless extravagance 
squander this the most priceless treasure of the Nation? 

Child labor may pay the individual employer in the short run, but 
It will not pay industry or the Nation in the long run. 

We must recognize the right of each and every child to its child- 
hood, its right to develop and not to be made a mere cog in an indus- 
trial machine. 

The basest form of oppression is oppression of the child; the lowest 
depth to which selfish greed can descend is the exploitation of those 
who can not protect themselves, 

Child labor is un-American. From the beginning of our history we 
have proclaimed equality of opportunity as one of our fundamental 
principles. What equality is there in a land which permits a million 
of its children to be handicapped at the outset of the race of life; 
which condemns them to illiteracy, at a time in the history of the 
world when the domain of knowledge is more yast and the advantages 
of education greater than ever before? 

Not until you give education to all do you give fair play to all, 

It has been said that centralization is what causes the downfall of 
nations. I say that the ignorance and degradation of the people is 
what causes the downfall of nations. 

Let us give to all the children of our country an equal opportunity. 
Let us give budding genius a chance to develop. Let us close the door 
of the factory and open the door of the school. 

We can not remain indifferent to the revelations given us by sta- 
tistics of the Great War, as to the physical condition and illiteracy of 
our people. Almost all the progressive nations of Europe have a higher 
standard of literacy than the United States, among them England, 
France, and Germany. According to statistics of 1920 there were 
nearly 5,000,000 illiterates among the children of the United States 
over 10 years of age. 

Nor can we shut our eyes to the statistics of accidents among chil- 
dren enrployed in factories. We are informed that in certain hazardous 
employments such accidents are two or three times as numerous as in 
the case of adults. 

This proposed amendment is not a leap in the dark; not a haphazard 
attempt to tinker with the Constitution. It is an effort to grapple 
with a great and admitted evil in the light of experience, upon a 
scientific basis and having in mind the principles and standards which 
are approved by the best minds that have given life study to the prob- 
lem of child welfare. 

The standard tests in the regulation of child labor are, first, the pro- 
hibition of labor of children under 14, the regulation of hours of labor 
for children under 16, and the prohibition or regulation of labor of all 
children under 18, from or in extra-hazardous occupations. 

Industry is never justified in thriving on children. The employment 
of children under unfair and improper conditions is nothing short of an 
economic waste, a social crinre, and-a political menace. The greatest 
nation in the future of the world will be the nation that puts its chil- 
dren first. We can not hope to have a great nation unless we have an 
enlightened people. 

Opponents of the amendment say that it would give too much power 
to the Congress and that this power would be abused. Such a charge 
is nothing more nor less than an attack on representative government. 


When the people of this country feel that they can not trust their 
chosen representatives, then we are ready for the rule of the tyrant 
or the mob. 

Shall we be swayed by this suspicion? Shall we confess our im- 
potency? Shall we acknowledge ourselves as helpless in the ‘face of 
this great evil? Such is not the spirit that has made our country 
great, 

All the States of the Union now have full power to regulate child 
labor. The governments of every great civilized country also have 
the power to do so to the fullest extent. Our National Government 
alone has not the power to deal with this problem, Shall Congress 
stand out as the only legislative body which is unfit to be trusted 
to deal wisely and intelligently with this most important problem? 

If we are to wait before conferring upon our National Govern- 
ment the power to deal with the great evil until we can be assured 
beyond the possibility of doubt that such power will not be abused, we 
will, in all probability, have to wait forever. 

The greatest powers now rest in the hands of Congress, but no one 
dreads their abuse. It has been said by a great Chief Justice that “ The 
power to tax is the power to destroy.” Yet, does any one fear that 
this power will be so exercised as to destroy American industry? 

Is it not reasonable to assume that in the future, as in the past, 
the Congress of the United States will consist of men who have some 
reasonable degree of common sense and that they will not enact any 
legislation which was in opposition to the overwhelming sentiment 
of the American people? 

Back of this amendment is marshaled the greatest power in the 
world, the awakened conscience of the American people. For this 
reason, in spite of any temporary setbacks, we confidently look for- 
ward to a day when, throughout the length and breadth of our land, 
there will not be found a single child that is being exploited in indus- 
try or denied the rightful inheritance of every American, an equal 
opportunity with all others and a fair chance in the race of life. 


GEORGE ROGERS CLARK MEMORIAL. 


Mr. THATCHER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Kentucky asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. THATCHER. Mr. Speaker, we have had in this country 
for many years discussions about a memorial to George Rogers 
Clark. General Clark, as you know, was the Revolutionary 
soldier, who, with small bodies of American troops, reclaimed 
all of the Northwest Territory by a wonderful series of marches 
and conquests in 1778 and 1779, and brought into the American 
Union as a result of his efforts all of Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, 
Wisconsin, and Michigan. That country was ceded to the 
United States as a result of the war, and, of course, it was a 
great and wonderful work. General Clark was born near 
Monticello, Va., in 1752, and died in Kentucky in 1818. His 
burial place was Cave Hill Cemetery, in Louisville. In 1778, 
when he began his conquest of the Northwest, he came down the 
Ohio River with his boats and his men and landed at Corn Is- 
land, in the Ohio River Falls area at Louisville. There he built 
a blockhouse and dropped on down the river to the mouth of the 
Tennessee River; thence with his Virginia troops he went up 
into Illinois and captured Kaskaskia, Cahokia, and Vincennes ; 
and he broke the power of the British forces and their allies, 
the Indians, all through that country, and, as I say, reclaimed 
it and held it as American territory. 

He kept the British and Indians busy in that part of the 
world and thereby kept them from coming toward the Atlantic 
coast to engage against the American forces in the war. The 
Revolutionary line on the Appalachian frontier was unpro- 
tected, and the Kentucky settlements were also at the mercy 
of pro-British Indians north of the Ohio River; and this cam- 
paign of Clark's, which was one of his own conception—carried 
out with great secrecy and with great military sagacity—com- 
pletely removed the menace of a British attack on that frontier, 
protected Kentucky, and thus permitted all of the hard-pressed 
American Revolutionary forces in the East under Washington 
to continue in their struggle with the British forces on the 
Atlantie seaboard. Except for Clark’s counterthrust in the 
Northwest against the British forces and Indians there, and 
his complete success in the undertaking, a substantial number 
of the American troops in the East would have been diverted 
to protect our western frontier; and this diversion might have 
been fatal to the American cause. 

George Rogers Clark conceived the idea of driving the Brit- 
ish out of the Northwest and reclaiming that territory for the 
future of America, and performed a magnificent work, and 
that work has been absolutely neglected. He entered upon the 
conquest of the Northwest Territory in 1778 when he was 26 
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years old. His work of conquest was followed, for several 
years, by his work of holding and protecting the conquered 
territory. He received nothing for his services as a soldier 
and officer. At the close of the Revolution there was due him, 
us an officer, more than $16,000, no part of which was ever paid. 
In addition, for the purpose of paying the soldiers serving 
under him in these military operations, he mortgaged all the 
land he had theretofore acquired in Kentucky, and, in conse- 
quence, hie lost all of his property and died in poverty and 
neglect. Judged by far-reuching effects it is doubtful whether 
any other Keyolutionary patriot, excepting only Washington 
himself, did more for the Government and people of the United 
States than did George Rogers Clark. He was a statesman, as 
well as a soldier, of the highest ability. No other American 
who has rendered so great a service for his country has been 
£o cruelly neglected as has he. 

This expedition operated in the Northwest Territory, and, 
in addition to conquering and holding this vast and fertile 
region, it subdued the Indians there, protected the American 
settlements in Kentucky, and the western frontiers of the 
Anerican colonies, and had the effect of giving credit to the 
United States at the close of the Revolutionary War, when 
credit was sorely needed. Also this territory gaye an outlet 
for American settlement from the older, eastern section, and 
brought greatiy needed wealth inte the Nation. 

The idea has been conceived of having a combined lighthouse 
and George Rogers Clark memorial structure at the fails of the 
Ohio, It can be done, apparently, without any additional cost; 
that is to say, the memorial feature should not muterially add 
to the cost of the lighthouse features. Thus greater security to 
life and property on the Ohio River at this poiut would be 
assured, navigation would be rendered safer and easier, and 
longielayed and greatly deserved tribute to a great American 
soldier and patriot would be accorded. 

It is believed that some point near the site of Corn Island, 
near the heud of the falls, would be a sultable place for a 
lighthouse, and at the same time it would be a suitable place 
for a memorial, 

A conerete or similar base of masonry could be built there, 
of proper height, and superimposed on that there could be a 
heroic statue of Clark, cast In metal, something like the 
Statue of Liberty—on the same general plan with the uplifted 
hand or sword, with appropriate Ught therein, in the form of 
a torch, to give’ lighthouse facilities; and that, I say, can be 
done at nearly the same cost at which a purely lighthouse 
structure may be constructed. 

In times of flood, and in times of ice, and at many times 
during the year, there is, of course, a great deal of danger in the 
nayigation of the river; especially in navigating the channels of 
the fals, During these seusons—in fact at all times—at 
night there is danger to boats coming into the river just above 
the falls. The wharves of the cities of Louisville, Ky., and 
Jeffersonville, Ind., are just above the falls, and there is, of 
necessity, much wavigation of the river at these points in 
the nighttime. There is the Indiana chute on the Indiana 
side of the river, and in flood seasons the boats go straight 
over the dam. The dam is at the head of the falls, Shortly a 
new dam will be constructed to supersede the present dam. 
Tt is proposed to lift the level of the pool above Louisville 
about 6 feet. The present dani is an old one and not durably 
constructed, and the proposition of the War Department now is 
to bulld a new dam at some point at the falls; awd also to 
ulld it with the idea of permitting the utilization of the 
water power of the falls for hydroclectric purposes. The new 
dam, in all probability, will be constructed a little distance 
below the site of the present dam. This dam is part of the 
Ohio River improvement project, and coustitutes one of the 
features of the all-year, 9-foot, navigable stage of the river 
now being worked out. This dam, of course, will be provided 
for in our appropriations, and the actual site of that dam will 
shortly be determined. 

There is a bridge across the river abont a mile aboye the 
present dam, and a lighthouse at some point at or near the 
nend of the falls would seem to be the proper site for the 
lighthouse. It would prove a great protection there, because 
it could be seon from points above the bridge as well as below 
it. The locks are some distance below the head of the falls 
and the entrance to the canal. 

In the lower stages the boats go through the canal In high 
water they co over the dam and the falls. 

We are making appropriations here year after year for this 
Ohio River improvement project, and I am glad we are mak- 
ing them, because that meats a great deal for the country at 
large as well as for the Ohio Valley. With the completion of 


the 9-foot stage in the river, we can bave all-the-year-round 
navigation, aud whenever that stage comes, or when we can 
have all-the-year-round navigation, the ‘traffic on the river will 
greatly increase, because the larger bouts can ply up and down 
the river from Pittsburgh to Cairo throughout the year. Wen- 
ever that condition comes there will be an increased need for 
lighthouse facilities there. The fact that lighthouse facilities 
have never been provided ig no argument that they are not 
needed, With the completion of this stage there will be this 
double need for lighthouse facilities, and, as the Lighthonse is 
an aid to navigation, it should be constructed and maintutnued. 
The Secretary of War could locate the lighthouse, or the Chief 
of Engineers or the Lighthouse Division could locate it, at such 
point as would be most feasible or practicable. 

No national monument has ever been erected to General 
Clark, nor any local monument of consequence. 

He nobly wrought, and he deserves a fitting monument. 1 
believe $100,000 would amply cover the cost of the lighthouse. 
In fact, the Lighthouse Division made an estimate of the cost 
of a lghthonse, and figured it at about $75,000, but I believe 
an nmount not exceeding, say, $100,000 should be authorized. 
This umount, It is believed, would prove ample for the purpose 
of constructing and equipping the proposed memorial ighthonse 
structure, 

A more appropriate place for a memorial to George Rogers 
Clark could uot be found; snd, In addition to that, a lighthouse 
is greatly needed for safety to travel there; needed for safety 
to life and property; and for vers navigation interests ou the 
Ohio River have strongly favored it. 

The rapids in the river there make a dangerous situation as 
it is now, aud when all-the-year-round navigation starts it is 
going to increase the danger, 

Nuvigation Interests require this lighthouse. Whenever a 
patriotic memorial can be combined with a work of utility I 
believe such combination should be made. F am advised that a 
memorial lighthonse is to be found on one of our northern 
lakes—Lake Champlain, I believe—and, in my judgment, the 
idea js a splendid one and should be carried out wherever pos- 
sible. A nation without patriotic shrines and memorials will 
not endure, A nation thut is neglectful of its founders and 
preservers will not survive. On the whole, our people have 
not been ungrateful or neglectful of thelr herole dead. The case 
of ginring exception has been that of George Rogers Clark. 
There is now presented an opportunity to cure this neglect, and 
at the same time to serve a most useful public purpose without 
additional cost. 

At the next session of Congress I hope to introduce a bill to 
provide for the construction of a fitting national memorint to 
this great hero of our Revolutionary days—the Washington of 
the West—and the bill may provide for a lighthouse at the falls 
of the Ohio River of the Indicated memorial character. 

Mr. Speaker, I wish to present this subject now and in this 
way, and I trust thet nt the next session the Members in the 
House and Senate will join in an effort to wipe out this creat 
blot of national neglect which has so long marred our country’s 
history. For this more than a century of monumental failure 
and indifference let us substitute a monument of perpetual 
appreciation. 

OUR FOREIGN LOANS 


— 

Mr. IL OZIhR. Mr. Speaker, I ask uhanimous consent to 
extend my reumrks in the Recorp on foreign loans. 

The SPEAKER. The gentieman from Missouri asks uwani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp on foreign 
Joans. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. I. OZ IR. Mr. Speaker, I now desire to ndd a few ob- 
servations to what I bave heretofore said In relation te our 
frenzied foreign loan policy. Before the late war Great 
Britain was the finaicial mistress of the world. As a result 
of the tremendous tncrense in American resources and wenlth 
during the World War the United States is now challenging 
the financial supremacy of Great Britain. But the American 
people are living in a fool's paradise if they imagine that 
Great Britain will, without a struggle, surrender the preeminent 
and commanding position that she has held for centuries in 
the world of finance. For us to take nnd hold first place in 
world finances Involves a desperate and never ending economic 
battle, 

However, the lavish lending of American money abroud ts 
the source of much satisfaction to the financiers of Great 
Britain, who rewlize that by our policy of “scattering” our 
investments all over the world and placing the surplus Ameri- 
ean capital in frozen foreign securitles we are “playing into 
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the hands“ of Great Britain, our greatest rival for industrial, 
commercial, and financial supremacy in the markets of the 
world. I quote from a cablegram from London, recently pub- 
lished in the New York Journal of Commerce: 


Great satisfaction is expressed in financial circles at the recent con- 
spicnous growth in the part played by the United States in financing 
reconstruction in Europe. Had it not been for this development the 
strain on London's resources exerted by overseas borrowers might have 
become oppressive, Moreover the growth in America’s share of the 
burden of Europeun financing is the more welcome because If and when 
the promised trade reyival develops, a big Increase must be expected 
in the demand made on London's new capital by British trade and 
industry. 


Of course, London financiers are gratified “at the eonspicu- 
ous growth in the part played by the UniteG States in financing 
reconstruction of Europe.” England smiles, and smiles, and 
smiles, while American financiers reach their lands filled with 
gold across the seas, and lift the burden from the shoulders 
of the European financiers. And, says “Jobn Bull,” “ Uncle 
Sam,’ if you had not come to our rescue, our burden in financing 
the reconstruction of Europe would have become oppressive.” 

Except during, and for several years after, the World War, 
foreigners were heavy buyers of American securities. Even 
in 1922 foreigners purchased $328,000,000 of American securi- 
ties In American markets, while in 1923 such purchases aggre- 
gated $339,000,000. But now the European capitalist is quite 
satisfied to keep his money at home and let the people of the 
United States tie up their surplus capital in frozen, slow- 
maturing, long-time loans, The $4,000,000,000 of American 
money loaned abrond in the last six years has spread over 
the entire world and to every continent except Africa. In- 
stead of our capital being concentrated and held under firm 
control, it is now flung to the ends of the earth. 

The newspapers, on February 27, carried an announcement 
that Great Britain would soon apply for a loan of $100,000,000 
with which to stabilize the English pound sterling, and that 
the Secretary of the Treasury and the Federal Reserve Board 
will cooperate in placing the $100,000,000 loan. 

A very interesting phase of this situation is that the United 
States by its lavish European loaus is enabling England to 
conserve her supplies of surplus capital so she can get the 
benefit of the expected trade revival throughout the world. 
And when this long-espected world-wide trade reviyal comes 
Eugland will have her capital in liquid form, concentrated and 
available, to take advantage of the situation, while much of the 
surplus capital of the United States will be invested in frozen 
foreign securities, The more money the people of the United 
States invest indiscriminately in foreign securities, the less 
money they will have to compete with Great Britain for the 
markets of the world, While we are “tying up” the surplus 
capital of the people of the United States in long-time-non- 
liquid foreign securities England is accumulating and concen- 
trating her supply of avalinble cash with which to dominate 
future financial and commercial activities and drive much of 
our Commerce from the seas and many of our commodities from 
the markets of the world, 

The Department of Commerce informs us that our exports 
in 1924 were of the value of $4,588,000,000, while the value of 
our imports was $3,611,000,000, or an excess of exports- over 
imports: of $877,000,000. But these figures are subject to a 
very substantial modification in this, that the imports are 
valued f. o. b. their origin; that is, at their value in the for- 
eign lands where the shipments originated. To this initial or 
foreign value should be added the cost of transportation from 
the foreign ports to the United States, With these transpor- 
tation charges added, the spread between the value of our ex- 
ports and imports will be very materially reduced. 

But some one says that in 1924 our new foreign loans practi- 
cally equaled the balance of trade in our favor. In other 
Words, our exports exceeded our imports about $1,000,000,000, 
and instead of getting cash for this balance we took foreign 
securties, representing loans we made abroad. But the billion- 
dollar balance of trade was largely a paper balance, 

In reality, when we take Into consideration the money sent 
or spent abroad in 1924, the so-called trade balance of $1,- 
600,000,000 vanishes into thin air. In 1924 the people of the 
Unitel States paid foreign steamship companies more than 
$73,000,000 for the transportation of our passengers and com- 
modities. The earnings of American ships when carrying im- 
ports to the United States represent purely domestic trans- 
actions, as was stated by Secretary Hoover in a bulletin issued 
in 1924. 

American tourists spent abroad last year approximately 
$400,000,000 more than was spent last year by foreign tourists 
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in the United States. Residents of the United States sent to 

their relatives who reside in foreign lands approximately 

$400,000,000 in 1024. These three items alone aggregate nearly 

Bae e and wipe out the so-called favorable balance of 
ade. 

Without taking into consideration the money we sent abroad 
in 1924 on foreign loans, our imports of commodities and money 
practically equaled our exports of commodities and money; 
and when we consider the amount of foreign loans made in 
1924, it will be seen that we sent abroad last year money and 
commodities worth $1,000,000,000 more than the commodities 
and money we received. But for this $1,000,000,000 adverse 
balance, the banking interests, and inyesting public hold prac- 
tically $1,000,000,000 worth of new foreign loans, which repre- 
sent the net investment in foreign trade aud foreign securities 
in the year 1924. 

I can not escape the conviction that American financiers are 
overdoing the lending of American money abroad. We are pur- 
suing a financial policy that is rapidly “tying up” our surplus 
capital in long-time foreign securities that are not really salable. 
While there may be sufficient potential value behind the major 
part of these louns, nevertheless many of them represent frozen 
or nonliquid securities, that can not ordinarily be sold readily 
or quickly converted iuto cash, which means that these billions 
of American dollars are withdrawn from our own land and 
planted abroad in long-time loans, the payment of which can 
not be expected until these foreign nations have passed through 
a period of reconstruction, extending perhaps over many years. 
And during this waiting period, these billions of American dol- 
lars will be working for our commercial and industrial competi- 
tors in foreign lands, And while many of these forelgu loans 
are made to well managed concerns and are supported by val- 
uable assets, it is also true that large quantities of poor and 
even fraudulent securities have been and are still being mar- 
keted in the United States, especially to small investors. 

Since I began this series of addresses on our foreign loan 
policy, a leading New York financial Journal, in a recent article, 
ealled attention to the danger of lending too much money 
abroad, and said: 


Is there a danger at the present time that our bankers will allow 
themselves to run into a period of exaggerated and oyerinfinted forelgn 
credit extension resulting in frozen ussets and difficulties of the kind 
which became unhappily familiar in 1921-19227 


I quote further from the same paper: 
OVEESTIMULATING FOREIGN CREDIT ° 


In these circumstances there is always danger that a mistake may 
be made by overstimulation of some particular trade or branch of busi- 
ness. Just at present such overstimulation is seen in connection with 
foreign demand, which is usunily regarded as needing a great deal of 
credit support. Doubtless there is much basis for the idea that credit 
support is called for, particularly the development of German business. 
The fact that, based on loans made daring January, we are now financ- 
ing forcign borrowers at a rate about equal to $1,800,000,000 per 
annum, is in itself very significant. There are some who fear that 
this way of moving exports Is Ilkvely to lead up to a condition of the 
sort which existed In 1920-21, when so sharp a reaction occurred In 
our trade with a good many forcign countries. 


Indicative of how strongly trade in international bonds is 
now entrenched in Wall Street, I quote from a recent article 
by E. H. II. Simmons, president of the New York Stock 
Exchange: 


Ever since 1915 a flood of foreign government bonds has been 
steadily absorbed by our investors, through the banking and stock 
exchange machinery of Wall Street. The result has been to change 
profoundly the character of the security market on the New York 
Stock Exchange, In 1914 this was almost entirely domestic in the 
enterprises which it represented. 

To-day, listings of foreign government bonds on the exchange total 
several billions of dollars in value, and comprise the obligations of 
leading modern governments upon every continent on earth except 
Africa. 


The lending of these tremendous snms abrond is being re- 
flected in higher rates which penalize, not only the farmer, 
but those engaged in industrial and commercial pursuits who 
depend, in whole or in part, on borrowed capital with which 
to conduct their vocational activities. It is qnite evident that 
interest rates are going higher, which means an increased 
burden on the American people. 

The Wall Street News on February 6 said: 

Bankers expect a moderate hardening in money, gradually, incident 


to the gold exports, extension of foreign loans, withdrawal of forelgn 
balances, and the activities in the sccuritics market. 
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And in its issue of February 12, it was stated: 


Commentators on the money market continue to anticipate higher 
rates for funds some time in the future, and there is no end of sta- 
tistics purporting to bear out the prediction. 


The Continental & Commercial National Bank of Chicago re- 
cently gave out the following statement in reference to interest 
rates: 


Further reduction of security holdings, coupled with a greater in- 
creased demand for funds, will make for distinctly higher rates. 


The New York World, on February 22 said: 


Bankers generally agree that the demand for money will continue 
to increase and that the rate will work higher. 


On February 22 the Washington Herald, in an article under 
a New York date line, in discussing interest rates said: 


The outlook is for higher money ahead as business expands, and it 
is expected that this stage will shortly be reached. 


I now quote from the New York Journal of Commerce: 


It is pointed out in the financial disrtict that if local money rates 
stiffen sterling will probably go lower. While officials of some of the 
big Wall Street banks think that interest rates will display a firmer 
trend before long they feel that it may be another month or two before 
call and time money move uf to any extent. Meanwhile it is believed 
in the best quarters that additional foreign loans will be floated in 
this market in the early future. 

FOREIGN BORROWING 


One authority says in part: The outflow of gold continues at the 
high rate of January * * *, Europe, Canada, and Argentina may 
likely borrow $100,000,000 here before end of this month. 


I also read from a recent issue of the Washington Post: 
INTEREST RATES SAID TO BE TURNING UPWARD 


The sagging tendency of Liberty bonds indicates that interest rates 
have seen their lowest level for the present business cycle, according 
to an editorial in the American Banker. 

“One recent development, however, demands the careful attention of 
bankers generally—the sagging tendency of Liberty bonds,” says the 
editorial. This has been variously interpreted as marking the crest 
of the rise in gilt-edged bonds and consequently the bottom of low 
short-term money rates, as the sign of extensive liquidation by banks 
in preparation for larger commercial loans in the future * + 

Whatever may be the truth in these several theories, one thing seems 
certain—interest rates have seen their lowest level. The question now 
remains—how soon will a general rise in rates occur?“ 


I quote from the Washington Star of February 15: 


The money market is being watched with more than ordinary con- 
cern because many think that the period of very low interest rates 
is over. If this is true, then bond values and inyestment values 
generally have seen the top. 


The Federal Reserve Board recently advanced the rediscount 
rate, which Mr. Harvey's Washington Post, on March 1, said 
was a “perfunctory step to meet higher market price of 
money.” With millions of surplus capital in the United States, 
interest rates would be going down instead of going up, if 
it were not for the frenzied foreign-loan policy now and for 
Several years past followed by the great banking interests of 
this Nation. 

During the week ending February 5, the offerings of new 
loans on the New York City market were as follows: 


= State and municipal issues „4% $7, 601, 750 

o> PALPOON! Satur 2 oso oo ok ee anes 17, 675. 000 
= VS of ane Se eS ie. a ea. 3. 750 

industrial issues 15, 250, 000 

3 public- utility issues 82, 000, 000 

Total domestic bond issues — 126, 276, 750 

4 foreign’: bond iasnes. oo oe oe eee 74, 000. 000 

Total domestic and foreign bond issues for the 
WOOK Se oe T E Otsu ae 200, 276, 750 


That is, for the week ending February 5, the new offerings 
of domestic bonds aggregated 63 per cent of the total, and 
new offerings of foreign bonds aggregated 37 per cent of the 
total. No one will deny that the 14 States and municipalities 
had to pay a higher rate of interest on their bonds because 
of the competition of these four foreign bond issues. The 
three railroads that went into the market last week to borrow 
$17,675,000 had to pay a higher interest rate than would have 
been demanded had not the market been flooded with foreign 
bonds bearing high rates of interest. The three land banks 
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that offered their 5 per cent farm Joan bonds for sale had to 
compete with 414 per cent British Columbia and Canadian 
National Railway bonds. The 5 per cent and 544 per cent bonds 
of the three public utilities corporations had to compete with 
foreign bonds, some of which carried an interest rate of only 
4% per cent. In other words, British Columbia and Canadian 
bonds are selling in American markets to American investors on 
a 414 per cent interest basis, while the bonds of American utili- 
ties corporations, like the Kansas City Power & Light Co., New 
York Edison Co., and Consolidated Gas Co., sell in the same 
American markets to American investors to yield from 5 to 
51% per cent. 

Obyiously, Americans could borrow American money at a 
much lower rate Of interest, if our international money 
changers were not so eager to invest our surplus capital in 
foreign securities, 

This is the fifth of a series of remarks by me on the foreign- 
loan policy of our masters of finance. I have endeavored to 
show the supreme folly of the present lavish lending of American 
money abroad. I have shown that this policy is withdrawing 
billions of dollars of American money from the domestic chan- 
nels of trade and commerce, resulting in a reduction of capital 
for domestic loans and productive purposes, which inevitably 
means higher interest rates, less profit, and less money for 
domestic vocational activities. This has become a paramount 
issue in the political and economic life of our Nation. 

I notice some Members of the Senate, in the last few days, 
are showing symptoms of being very much concerned over the 
excessive amounts of foreign securities being marketed in the 
United States. For weeks I haye been stressing the vital im- 
portance of this question, and I hope what I have said may 
quicken the public conscience and enlist the energies of our 
great financiers in correcting existing abuses, and in restrain- 
ing. within reasonable limits, the flow of American money abroad. 

Our American bankers and financiers should “apply the 
brakes” on foreign loans, to the end that American capital 
may be devoted primarily to the service of the American people. 
Only by following such a policy can the welfare of this Nation 
be promoted. 

During this series of discussions I stated at one time that 
many of these foreign loans have been negotiated with the 
express approval of the State Department. Before the adjourn- 
ment of the present session I will submit data conclusively estab- 
lishing the accuracy of that statement. 

BRIDGE BILLS 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, there are several things of 
importance in the District appropriation bill which ought to 
be discussed and I renew the point of no quorum. 

The SPEAKER. If the Chair should take up first some 
bridge bills would the gentleman agree to withhold the point 
of no quorum? 

Mr. BLANTON. Certainly, Mr. Speaker, I withhold the 
point of order that there is no quorum present. 

The SPEAKER. The Consent Calendar will be taken up for 
consideration, so far as bridge bills are concerned, and the 
Clerk will call them in their order. 


BRIDGE ACROSS MISSISSIPPI RIVER, HENNPIN AND RAMSEY 
COUNTIES, MINN. 

The first bridge bill on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 12344) to extend the time for the commencement and 
completion of the bridge of the Valley Transfer Railway Co., 
a corporation, across the Mississippi River in the State of 
Minnesota. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it cnacted, etc., That the times for commencing and completing 
the construction of the bridge of the Valley Transfer Railway Co., a 
corporation, authorized by act of Congress, approved January 30, 1924, 
to be built across the Mississippi River at a point suitable to the in- 
terests of navigation, are hereby extended one and three years, re 
spectively, from the date hereof, 

Sec. 2. The right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby ex- 
pressly reserved, 


With the following committee amendments: 


Page 1, line 7, strike out “at a point suitable to the interests of 
navigation,” and insert “between Hennepin and Ramsey Counties, 
Minn.,“ and on page 2, line 1, after the “date,” insert the words of 
approval.“ 
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The committee amendments were agreed to, and the bill as 
amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 


BRIDGE ACROSS FOX RIVER, ILL. 


The next bridge bill in order was the bill (H. R. 12374) 
granting the consent of Congress to the highway commissioner 
of the town of Elgin, Kane County, III., to construct, maintain, 
and operate a bridge across the Fox River. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows; r 


Be it enacted, ete., That the consent of Congress is hereby granted to 
the highway commissioner of the town of Elgin, situated In the county 
of Kane and State of Dlinois, to construct, maintain, and operate a 
bridge and approaches thereto across the Fox River in substantially 
æ direct line, connecting State Street om the east side of the river with 
Main Street on the west side of the river, In accordance with the pro- 
visions of the act. entitled “An act to regulate the construction of 
bridges over navigable waters,“ approved March 23, 1906. 

Sec. 2. The right to alter, amend, or repeal this act Is hereby ex- 


pressly reserved. — 


With the following committee amendment: 
Page 1, line 7, after the word “ river,” Insert “at a point suitable 
to the interests of navigation.” 


The committee amendment was agreed to, and the bill as 
amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 


BRIDGE ACROSS RED RIVER OF THE NORTH, MINN, 


The next bridge bill in order was the bill (H. R. 12376) to B? 


extend the time for the commencement and completion of the 


bridge of the county of Norman and the town and village of | 


Halstad, in said county, in the State of Minnesota, and the 
county of Traill and the town of Herberg, in said county, in 
the State of North Dakota, across the Red River of the North 
on the boundary line between said States. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the times for commencing and completing 
the construction of the bridge of the county of Norman and the town 
and village of Halstad, in said county, in the State of Minnesota, and 
the county of Traill and the town of Herberg, in sald county, in the 
State of North Dakota, authorized by act of Congress, approved Jnly 
J, 1922, to be built across the Red River of the North on the boundary 
line between said States at a point suitable to the interests of naviga- 
tion, sre hereby extended one and three years, respectively, from the 
date hereof, 

Sec. 2. The right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby ex- 
pressly reserved. 


With the following committee amendments: 


Page 2, line 3, after the word “ States,” strike out the words “at a 
point suitable to the interests of navigation”; and on line 5, after the 
word “date,” insert the words “of approval.” 


The committee amendments were agreed to, and the bill as 
amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

The title was amended to read: “A bill to extend the times 
for the commencement and completion of the bridge of the 
county of Norman and the town and village of Halstad, in said 
county, in the State of Minnesota, and the county of Traill and 
the town of Herberg, in said county, in the State of North 
Dakota, across the Red River of the North on the boundary 
line between said States.“ 


BRIDGE ACROSS SANTEE RIVER, 8. 0. 


The next bridge bill in order was the bill (S. 4209) to author- 
ize the building of a bridge across the Santee River. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

Mr. KENT. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

The SPEAKER. Will the gentleman state to the Chair, 
ores publicly or privately, his reason for objecting to this 

Mr. KENT. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

The SPEAKER. If that is all, the Chair will recognize the 
gentleman from South Carolina to move to suspend the rules 
aud pass the bill, 
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Mr. FULMER. Mr. Speaker, I move to suspend the rules and 
pass the bill. 


Mr. KENT. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order that 
there is no quorum present. * 


The SPEAKER, 


The gentleman from Pennsylvania makes 


the point of order that there is no quorum present, Evidently 


there is not. 


Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Speaker, I move a call of the House. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The doors were closed, and the Sergeant at Arms was directed 
to bring in absent Members and the Clerk to eall the roll. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the following Members failed 
to answer to their names: 
[Roll No. 95] 


Anderson Fish gan Rosenbloom 
Anthony Fredericks Lyon Salmon 
Barkley Free McDuffie Schafer 
Bell Fulbright MeLeod hall 
, Bixler Gallivan MeNult Sherwood 
Brand, Ohio Gambrill Michaelson Sites 
Britten Garner, Tex, fills Smithwick 
Browne, N. J. Graham Moore, In nyder 
Browne, Wis, Greenwood Moore, Ohio Sproul, III 
Buckley Griffin orin Sullivan 
Butler Hall Morris Sweet 
Byrnes, S. C. Hawes Nolan Swoope 
Carew Hooker O'Brien Taylor, Colo. 
Case; Hull, Tenn. O'Sullivan Tinkbam 
Seler 3 D. seabed Ala. Dalat 
ancy umphreys n 
Clark, Fla. Jost Parker are a 
Cole, Ohio Keller Peavey Wainwright 
Connolly, Pa. Kendall Perkins Ward, N. X. 
‘roll Kiess Perlman Watson 
Cummings Kindred Phillips Welsh 
urry Kunz Fou Wertz 
Dempse, Lampert Prall Williams, Tex. 
Dickstein Langley Quayle Winter 
Dominick Lankford Ransl oii 
yle Larson, Minn Reed, Ark. Wood 
Eagan Lea, Calif, Reed, W. Va. Wurzbach 
Edmonds Lee, Ga. bac 
Favrot ily Rogers, Mass. 
The SPEA Three hundred and seventeen Members 


have answered to their names. A quorum is present. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Speaker, I move to dispense with 
further proceedings under the call. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Doorkeeper will open the doors. 

The gentleman from South Carolina moves to suspend the 
rules and pass a bill which the Clerk will report. 

BRIDGE ACROSS THE SANTEE RIVER 
The Clerk read as follows: 


An act (S. 4209) to authorize the building of a bridge across the 
Santee River in South Carolina. 


The SPEAKER, Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of this bill 

Mr. KENT. Mr. Speaker, I had objected to this bill and a 
few others, but several gentlemen haye convinced me of the 
merit of these measures, and I shall not object to any of them. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be tt enacted, etc., That the State Highway Department of South 
Carolina be, and is hereby, authorized to construct, maintain, and 
operate a highway bridge and approaches thereto across the Santee 
River at a point suitable to the interests of navigation, at or near a 
point known as Pinckneys Landing, between the counties of Clarendon 
and Orangeburg, S. C., in accordance with the provisions of an act 
entitled “An act to regulate the construction of bridges over navigable 
waters,” approved March 28, 1906. 

Sec. 2. The right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 
expressly reserved. 


The Clerk read as follows: 
Line 7, after the word “near,” strike out “a point known as 
Pinckneys Landing” and insert “the mouth of Poplar,” 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered.to be read the third time; was read the 
third time, and passed. 

BRIDGE ACROSS THE CONGAREE RIVER, S. ©. 

The next bridge bill was the bill (S. 4210) to authorize 
the building of a bridge across the Congaree River in South 
Carolina. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be tt enacted, etc., That the State Highway Department ef South 
Carolina be, and is hereby, authorized to construct, maintain, and op- 
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erate a highway bridge and approaches thereto across the Congaree 
River at a point suitable to the interests of navigation at or near the 
city of Columbia, between the counties of Richland and Lexington, 
S. C., in accordance with the provisions of the act entitled “An act to 
regulate the construction of bridges over navigable waters,” approved 
Mareh 23, 1906. 

Sec. 2. The right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby ex- 
pressly reserved. 


The bill was ordered to be read the third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 

Mr. STEVENSON. Mr. Speaker, I call up the bill (S. 4211) 
to authorize the building of a bridge across the Catawba 
River, S. ©. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the State Highway Department of South 
Carolina be, and is hereby, authorized to construct, maintain, and 
operate a highway bridge and approaches thereto across the Catawba 
River at a point suitable to the interests of navigation at or near the 
town of Fort Lawn, between the counties of Chester and Lancaster, 
S. C., in accordance with the provisions of the act entitled “An act to 
regulate the construction of bridges over navigable waters,” approved 
March 23, 1906. 

Sec. 2. The right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby ex- 
pressly reserved, 


The bill was ordered to be read the third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 


BRIDGE ACROSS BROAD RIVER, 8. C, 


Mr. STEVENSON, Mr. Speaker, I call up the bill, S. 4212, 
a companion bill. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


An act (S. 4212) to authorize the building of a bridge across the 
Broad River in South Carolina. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 
Chair hears none. 


The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, ete., That the State highway department of South 
Carolina be, and is hereby, authorized to construct, maintain, and 
operate a highway bridge and approaches thereto across the Broad 
River at a point suitable to the interests of navigation at or near 
a point known as Strothers Ferry, between the counties of Newberry 
and Fairfield, S. C., in aceordance with the provisions of the act 
entitled “An act to regulate the construction of bridges over navigable 
waters,” approved March 23, 1906. 

Sec. 2. The right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 
expressly reserved. 


The bill was ordered to be read the third time; was read 
the third time, and passed. 


BRIDGE ACROSS THE SANTEE RIVER, S. C. 


The next bridge bill was the bill (S. 4213) to authorize the 
building of a bridge across the Santee River in South Carolina. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the State highway department of South 
Carolina be, and is hereby, authorized to construct, maintain, and 
operate a highway bridge and approaches thereto across-the Santee 
River at a point suitable to the interests of navigation, at or near 
a point known as St. James Ferry, between the counties of George- 
town and Charleston, 8. C., in accordance with the provisions of the 
act entitled “An act to regulate the construction of bridges over 
navigable waters,” approved March 23, 1906. 

Sec. 2. The right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 
expressly reserved. 


The bill was ordered to be read the third time; was read 
the third time, and passed, 


BRIDGE ACROSS THE SAVANNAH RIVER 


The next bridge bill was the bill (S. 4214) to authorize the 
building of a bridge across the Savannah River, between South 
Carolina and Georgia. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none, 

The Clerk read as follows: 


{After a pause.] The 


Be it enacted, etc., That the State highway department of South 
Carolina and the State highway department of Georgia be, and are 
hereby, authorized to construct, maintain, and operate a highway 
bridge and approaches thereto across the Savannah River at a point 
suitable to the interests of navigation at or near the point where the 
Seaboard Air Line Railway now crosses, between the counties of Abbe- 
ville, S. C., and Elbert, Ga., in accordance with the provisions of the 
act entitled “An act to regulate the construction of bridges over navi- 
gable waters,” approved March 23, 1906, 

Sec. 2. The right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby, 
expressly reserved. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. CHINDBLOM a motion to reconsider the 
HEU by which the several bills were passed was laid on the 
table. 


CONFERENCE REPORT DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA APPROPRIATION BILL 


The SPEAKER. The Chair will state before proceeding 
with bridge bills on the calendar the Chair will take up the 
District of Columbia conference report. 

Mr. DAVIS of Minnesota. Mr. Speaker, I call up the con- 
ference report on the District of Columbia appropriation bill. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the conference 
report. 

The Clerk read the conference report. 

The conference report and statement are as follows: 


CONFERENCE REPORT 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on certain amendments of the Senate to the bill 
(H. R. 12033) making appropriations for the government of the 
District of Columbia and other activities chargeable in whole 
or in part against the revenues of such District for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1926, and for other purposes, having met, 
after full and free conference have agreed to recommend and 
do recommend to their respective Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its amendment numbered 1. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 46, and agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 28: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 28, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: Restore 
the matter stricken out by said amendment amended to read 
as follows: “$90,774, including compensation in accordance 
with the classification act of 1923 for twe additional judges 
and such other court employees, within the limit of available 
funds, as the court may determine to be necessary, and of said 
sum $6,530 shall be available immediately: Provided, That in 
addition to the sums hereinafter appropriated for the expenses 
of said court and for any of said purposes there is further 
appropriated the sum of $22,800, of which $12,600 shall be 
available immediately“; and the Senate agree to the same. 

C. R. Davis, 

Frank H. FUNK, 

W. A. AYRES, 
Managers on the part of the House. 

L. C. PHIPPS, 

W. L. JONES, 

L: HEISLER BALL, 

CARTER GLASS, 

M. SHEPPARD, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 


STATEMENT 


The managers on the part of the House at the further con- 
ference on the disagreeing yotes of the two Houses on certain 
amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 12033) making 
appropriations for the government of the District of Columbia 
and other activities chargeable in whole or in part against the 
revenues of such District for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1926, and for other purposes, submit the following statement 
in explanation of the effect of the action agreed upon by the 
conferees and recommended in the accompanying conference 
report: 

On No. 1: Fixes the amount of Federal contribution at 
$9,000,000, as proposed by the House, instead of $11,000,000, 
as proposed by the Senate. 

On No. 28: Restores such portion of the matter stricken 
out by the Senate dealing with the police court and the trafie 
situation as is necessary to provide for the compensation of 
two additional judges and necessary court employees, leaving 
the appropriation at $113,574, as proposed by the House. 
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On No. 46: Strikes ont the matter inserted by the House 
with respect to the District estimates for the fiscal year 1927, 
as proposed by the Senate, 

©. R. Davis, 


Frank H. FUxk, 
W. A. AYRES, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


Mr. DAVIS of Minnesota, Mr. Speaker, this is a complete 
agreement on the District of Columbia appropriation bill. 
[Applause.] The main point at issue has been the amount 
which the Federal Government should bear. The Senate has 
receded and as agreed to the bill provides that the Govern- 
ment shall contribute $9,000,000 as proposed by the House, 
instead of $11,000,000 as proposed by the Senate. [Applause.] 
As finally agreed to the bill carries $21,827,797. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, before moving the previous question on 
the adoption of the conference report I yield three minutes 
to the gentleman from Texas [Mr BLANTON]. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, whenever you find a com- 
plete agreement between the House and the Senate on the 
District of Columbia appropriation bill you had better look 
out. It is true that they have agreed upon the so-called 
$9,000,000 lump sum in this bill to come out of the Federal 
Treasury, but if you look into the matter you will find out 
that the District gets, in addition to that, several millions of 
dollars extra from other sources which heretofore have been 
prorated between the Federal Government and the District, 
and now the District gets the benefit of it all. In addition 
to the $31,827,797 that is given the District in this bill, the 
Congress ought to know that in the deficiency bill the Dis- 
trict gets $3,643,911.49 more. Of that, $2,631,500 is purported 
to come out of the so-called surplus, but in addition to that 
there is the sum of $1,012,111.49 that is handed to the District 
which does not come out of any surplus. 

Now the taxpayers of the Government ought to know these 
facts, and whenever they do find out exuctly what is being 
done for Washingtonians, Congress will be condemned for its 
action in this matter. 

Mr. DAVIS of Minnesota. Mr. Speaker, I move the previous 
question on the adoption of the conference report. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Minnesota moves the 
previous question on the adoption of the conference report. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the adoption of the 
conference report. 

The conference report was agreed to. 


HOUSE OFFICE BUILDING COMMISSION 


Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent for the present consideration of the resolution 
which I send to the Clerk’s desk. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Tennessee asks nnani- 
mous consent for the present consideration of the resolution, 
which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


House Joint Resolution 382 

Joint resolution (II. J. Res. 382) empowering the Speaker of the House 

of Representatives to appoint a Member elect of the Sixty-ninth 

Congress as a member of the commission in control of the House 

Office Building 

Resolved, eto., That the Speaker of the House of Representatives 
of the Sixty-eighth Congress is hereby. empowered to appoint a Mem- 
ber elect of the House of Representatives to the Sixty-ninth Congress 
as a member of the Commission in Control of the House Office Building 
until the election of the Speaker of the House of Representatives of 
the Sixty-ninth Congress. 


Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, under the terms 
of the statute touching the House Office Building Commission 
the Speaker, as Speaker, is a member of the commission. The 
statute reads that he shall serve until his successor is elected, 
cr until his term as Representative in the Congress expires. 
‘Tow, it so happens that the term of the present Speaker of the 
House of Representatives will expire on March 4. and in that 
case, in the absence of a resolution of this nature, the com- 
mission will not be complete. It is for that reason that I ask 
unanimous consent for the present consideration of the reso- 
lution. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the resolution? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the joint resolution. 


The joint resolution was ordered to be engrossed and read 
a third time, was read the third time, and passed. 


LANDS IN KOOTENAI COUNTY, IDAHO 


Mr. FRENCH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to take 
from the Speaker's table the bill (H. R. 11067) to provide for 
the relinquishment by the United States of certain lands to 
the county of Kootenai, in the State of Idaho, which passed the 
Senate with a small amendment, and ask to concur in the 
Senate amendment. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill by title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


A bill (H. R. 11067) to provide for the relinquishment by the United 
States of certain lands to the county of Kootenai, in the State of 
Idaho. 


The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the Senate amend- 
ment. 

The Senate amendment was read. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the Senate 
amendment, 

The Senate amendment was agreed to. 


IDA FEY 


Mr. UNDERHILL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to take from the Speaker's table the bill H. R. 2646, with a 
slight Senate amendment, and ask to concur in the Senate 
amendment. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill by title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


A bill (H. R. 2646) for the relief of Ida Fey. 


The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the Senate amend- 
ment. 

The Senate amendment was read. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the Senate 
amendment. 

The Senate amendment was agreed to, 


EDWARD R. WILSON 


Mr. BACON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to take 
from the Speaker's table House bill 5637, with Senate amend- 
ments, and concur in the Senate amendments. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill by title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


A bill (H. R. 5687) for the relief of Edward R. Wilson, lentenant 
commander, Supply Corps, United States Navy. 


The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the Senate amend- 
ments. 

The Senate amendments were read. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the Senate 
amendments. 

The Senate amendments were agreed to. 


GRANTING LAND TO THE STATE OF WASHINGTON FOR PARK PURPOSES 


Mr. HILL of Washington. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent to take from the Speaker’s table the bill II. R. 10770, 
with a Senate amendment, and concur in the Senate amend- 
ment. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill by title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


A bill (H. R. 10770) granting certain lands to the State of Washing- 
ton for public park and recreational grounds, and for other purposes. 


The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the Senate amend- 
ment. 

The Senate amendment was read. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the Senate 
amendment, 

The Senate amendment was agreed to. 


FRANCIS KELLY 


Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
eonsent to take up House bill 9846, with a Senate amendment, 
and move to concur in the Senate amendment. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill by title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


A bill (H. R. 9846) for the rellef of Francis Kelly. 


The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the Senate amend- 
ment. 

The Senate amendment was read. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the Senate 
amendment. 

The Senate amendment was agreed to. 
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THE CHILD LABOR AMENDMENT 


Mr. JACOBSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp on the child labor amend- 
ment. ` 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp on the child 
labor amendment. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


THE SHEPHERD'S BOY 


Mr. JACOBSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, the shepherd’s boy, being a 
kind of smart-Aleck and mischievous, had a trick of hiding 
behind a tree and shouting out “Wolf! Wolf!” The farmers 
at work in the fields would come running to save their sheep 
and then the shepherd’s boy would say with a silly and mali- 
cious grin, “I fooled you that time, didn’t I?” Now, this 
naturally riled the farmers very much, so one day when they 
heard the boy cry “Wolf! Wolf!” they just went on with 
their work; but this time there really was a wolf and their 
sheep were eaten up. 

Morat: The shepherd’s boy should have been fired the first time he 
gave a false alarm. (From sop's Fables, by F. Opper, with apologies.) 


FALSE BRANDING 


Two months ago, at the suggestion of President Coolidge, a 
bill was drafted to establish a rent commission for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. Immediately the cry went up that this was 
socialistic legislation. Imagine the President recommending, 
directly or indirectly, socialistic legislation! Here are some 
typical letters which I received attacking this rent commission 
bill: 


You are respectfully urged to oppose measure introduced by both 
Houses of Congress establishing a commission to regulate rents in 
District of Columbia. We believe this a radical and un-American 
measure; that the law of supply and demand will establish fair rental 
values in Washington as elsewhere., (From a real estate operator.) 


Mere words can not adequately voice the opposition which the above 
measure (District of Columbia Rent Commission) bas caused among 
intelligent people in general, especially property owners involved. It 
is unbelievable to think that any member of so honored a body could 
possibly introduce a bill so radical, so drastic, so rigorous and so harm- 
ful to realty investors. You undoubtedly know how it is loathed, 
detested, and disliked by the real property owners over the entire 
country. (From a realty corporation. à 

The recent radical bill introduced by Senator BALL, of Delaware, and 
Congressman REED of West Virginia, relative to establishing a perma- 
neut commission to regulate rents within the District of Columbia, is 
an un-American measure; and if such a measure becomes a law, it 
would be liable to affect other sections of the United States. (From 
an insurance company.) 


We, as Americans, feel that this is a very radical and unjust bill; 
and if applicable or applied to the District of Columbia, the States in 
turn would make similar laws which would be very detrimental to the 
owners of rentable property. (From an engineers’ equipment company.) 


On the other hand, only within the last two weeks, the Presi- 
dent himself has criticized the Federal inheritance tax as 
savoring of socialism. This notwithstanding the fact that those 
who were responsible for its enactment were individualistic 
personalities hostile to socialism and that this form of taxation 
has been in operation in many States for many years. 

This method of attaching questionable labels to both persons 
and policies is becoming so common that it deserves careful 
investigation and exposure. It is an appeal to the prejudices 
and passions rather than the intelligence of the people. It 
seeks to erystallize opposition through the herd instinct rather 
than by.a dispassionate consideration of the merits of the ques- 
tion at issue. 


MISBRANDING THE TWENTIETH AMENDMENT 


Nowhere has this method been better illustrated than in the 
conduet of the propaganda which has led apparently to the tem- 
porary defeat of the twentieth—child labor—amendment to the 
Constitution. 

It is not my purpose to argue for or against this amendment. 
I am personally not so much disturbed by its temporary defeat 
as I am alarmed by the methods employed to accomplish this 
rejection, I shall eonfine my criticism to just one form of mis- 
representation in this propaganda. I refer specifically to that 
type of statement which tried to stamp this amendment with 
the brand of Bolshevism, to discredit this humanitarian moye- 
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ment in behalf of the youth of the Nation, and brand its pro- 

moters and indorsers as dangerous “ reds,” radical “reds,” and 

revolutionary Bolsheviks. In illustration of this type of mis- 

5 I shall quote a few excerpts from various pub- 
cations: 


This proposed amendment is fathered by socialists, communists, and 
Bolshevists. They look forward to its adoption as giving them the 
power to nationalize the children of the land and bring about in this 
country the exact conditions which prevail in Russin. This amend-, 
ment would be the greatest thing ever done in America in behalf of 
the activities of hell. It would make millions of young people under 
18 years of age idlers in brain and body, * * + (Manufacturers’. 
Record, September 4, 1924.) 


— 


A clever socialistic scheme to place the youth of the land so far as 
their education, recreations, employments, etc., are concerned in the 
hands of a centralized Federal bureau directed by socialistic influences, 
(New York Commercial—the articles in the New York Commercial are 
found in a department headed The Seachlight,” and the material is 


widely used in newspapers throughout the country—December 13, 
1924.) 


The proposal is sogialistie in its origin, philosophy, and associations, ; 
(James A. Emory, general counsel National Association of Manufac-; 


turers: “An examination of the proposed twentieth amendment to the 
Constitution of the United States.“) 


A purely socialistic measure, designed to cripple American institu-! 
tlons. (New York Commercial, December 1, 1924.) 


— 


It is another step toward the Russian soviet, and recent discoveries 
indicate a close relationship between the plan and that which prevails 
in Moscow 

The framers and workers for the resolution while the matter was 
under eonsideration were in touch with the communists, and every 
move was reported to Russian headquarters, (Jacksonville (Fla.) 
Times Union, July 27, 1924.) 

This so-called child labor amendment is headed and promoted by 
socialists, and it originated in Moscow. (Quoted from Ottumwa (Iowa) 
Courier in New York Commercial, January 10, 1925.) 


Senator Kina had never heard of this child labor bill until he was 
told about it in Russia (in September, 1923), which was six months 
before it was introduced in the United States Congress. (Quoted from 
Ottumwa (Iowa) Courier in New York Commercial, January 10, 1925.) 


The proposed amendment has for its purpose the destruction of home 
government. * * * This Russian movement. (B. H. Barger, 
president of Virginia Farm Bureau, quoted in New York Commercial, 
October 16, 1924.) 

That the framers of the bill and chief promoters are communists, 
socialists, and that some are directly in communication with Moscow 
and the detestable policies of Lenin and Trotski are proven in plain 
language and facts, referring to the Woman Patriot petition. (Jack- 
sopyilie (Fla.) Times Union, July 30, 1924.) 


While there is no chance of the twentieth or so-called “ child labor “ 
amendment passing at the present time, a constant fight will be made 
for this amendment by the socialists, the communists, and their emo- 
tional dupes, To prevent its being put over by these people, it would 
be necessary constantly to fight against it and to be always on the 
watch, even though those who consider it fairly on its merits see 
how thoroughly vicious it is, and even though the communists and left- 
Wing socialists openly favor it as a step toward socialism and the 
criminal element in union labor as a step toward further power for 
themselves. with consequent greater ability to enslave their followers. 
After a few more rejections, its repeal ought not to be a matter of 
great difficulty and would save a constant struggle against communists 
and the criminal element, who wish to use it as a stepping stone toward 
their own unpatriotic ends. (National Founders’ Association, Febru- 
ary 26, 1925.) 


This unfair, unjust, and un-American method of discrediting 
a proposition through misrepresentation arises in Some in- 
stances from ignorance, but is frequently prompted by a cun- 
ning and malicious self-interest, which is determined to accom- 
plish its end by fair means or foul 

H MADE IN AMERICA 7 


It has been seriously but grotesquely charged that the child 
labor amendment was conceived and promoted in Bolshevik Rus- 
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sia for the purpose of undermining American institutions. But 


it should be noted that the movement for child labor regulation 
by the States antedates the Russian revolution by nearly half 
a century. Proposals for and advocacy of Federal control of 
child labor began 40 years ago. In 1884 and again in 1890 the 
American Federation of Labor went on record as in favor of a 
Federal child labor amendment ; in 1906 Senators Beveridge and 
Lodge introduced bills in Congress for Federal regulation of 
child labor; in 1913 the Republican Party of Massachusetts 
favored a Federal amendment on the subject of hours of labor 
and minimum age; in 1914 Representative Rosers, of Massachu- 
setts, introduced a resolution for an amendment permitting Con- 
gress to regulate child labor; in 1916, after 10 years’ effort, the 
first Federal child labor law was enacted; all this before the 
Bolshevists came into prominence and in control of the Russian 
Government. 

How widespread and how American in origin was this child 
labor amendment is evidenced from the fact that child labor 
constitutional amendments were introduced in the Sixty- 
seyenth and Sixty-eighth Congresses by the following Senators 
and Congressmen : 


Senator Lodge, of Massachusetts, Republican. 

Senator Jounson, of California, Republican. * 

Senator SHORTRIDGE, of California, Republican. 

Senator WHEELER, of Montana, Democrat and Progressive. 
Representative Connery, of Massachusetts, Democrat. 
Representative Cooper, of Wisconsin, Progressive Republican. 
Representative DALLINGER, of Massachusetts, Republican. f 
Representative FITZGERALD, of Ohio, Republican, 
Representative FROTHINGHAM, of Massachusetts, Republican. 
Representative Greene, of Massachusetts, Republican, 
Representative HAYDEN, of Arizona, Democrat. 
Representative JoHNsoN, of Washington, Republican, 
Representative Linenencer, of California, Republican, 
Representative Lozixn, of Missouri, Democrat. 
Representative Moore, of Ohio, Republican. 
Representative NOLAN, of California, Republican. 
Representative PERLMAN, of New York, Republican. 
Representative Raker, of California, Democrat. 
Representative Rocers, of Massachusetts, Republican, 
Representative Tacte, of Massachusetts. Democrat. 
Representative Taytor, of Colorado, Denrocrat. 
Representative THOMPSON, of Ohio, Republican. 
Representative Vorort, of Wisconsin, Progressive Republican. 


It has been indorsed by 63 Senators and 319 Congressmen. 

This .child-labor amendment was conceived and “made in 
America.” President Wilson enthusiastically signed two bills 
for Federal legislation on child labor. The amendment con- 
ferring authority on Congress was indorsed by President 
Harding in his message of December 8, 1922, when he said: 


I recommend the submission of such an amendment (child labor). 


It has been indorsed by President Coolidge. In his speech of 
acceptance August 14, 1924, he said: 


Our different States have had different standards, or no standards 
at all, for child labor. The Congress should have authority to provide 
a uniform law applicable to the whole Nation which will protect 
childhood. Our country can not afford to let anyone live off the earn- 
ings of its youth of tender years. Their places are not in the factory 
but in the school, that the men and women of to-morrow may reach a 
higher state of existence and the Nation a higher standard of citizen- 
ship. 


And in his message to Congress on December 6, 1923, Presi- 
dent Coolidge said: 


For purposes of national uniformity we ought to provide, by con- 
stitutional amendment and appropriate legislation, for a limitation 
of child labor. 

SPONSORED BY AMERICAN LEADERS OF THOUGHT 


This humanitarian legislation is sponsored by most of the 
moral and religious leaders of the country. It has been in- 
dorsed by the most representative American organizations, It 
has been championed by our most virile American Senators, of 
whom Senator Pepper of Pennsylvania and Senator WALSH of 
Montana are types, It was urged upon the American people by 
the conservative labor leader, Samuel Gompers. It was heartily 
indorsed and advocated by Father John A. Ryan, professor of 
moral philosophy at the Catholic University, Washington, D. C., 
as well as by Maud Wood Park, the first president of the 
League of Women Voters. : 

A large number of these well-informed American men and 
women, working in various social and religious fields, have ex- 
pressed themselyes as convinced of the soundness and wisdom 
of this particular legislation and in refutation of the erroneous 


* 


charges made against it. 
selfish interest to serve, no profit to gain, through their advo- 


These men and women have no 


cacy of this child-labor amendment. Some of their statements 
appear in the Appendix, The mere recital of the names and 
affiliations of the authors is the clearest refutation of the 


enge that this amendment is un-American. Here is a partial 
st: 


Economists, POLITICAL SCIENTISTS, HISTORIANS, AND SOCIOLOGISTS 

Wesley C. Mitchell, president American Eéonomie Association; pro- 
fessor of economics, Columbia University. 

Charles E. Merriam, president American Political Association; pro- 
fessor of political science, University of Chicago. 

Charles A, Ellwood, president American Sociological Society; pro- 
fessor of sociology, University of Missouri. 

Frank W. Taussig, professor of economics, Harvard University. 

O. C. Ault, professor of economics, George Peabody College for 
Teachers (Tennessee), 

Harry E. Barnes, professor of history and sociology, Smith College 
(Massachusetts), 

Abrabam Berglund, professor of economics, University of Virginia. 

Emory 8. Bogardus, head department of sociology, University of 
Southern California. 

Paul F. Brissenden, assistant professor of economics, Columbia Uni- 
versity. 

Lucius M. Bristol, department of economics and sociology, University 
of Florida, 2 
ane A. Copeland, assistant professor of economics, Cornell Univer- 
sity. 
: te Daggett, dean College of Commerce, University of Cali- 
‘ornia. 

3 Davis, professor of sociology, Divinity School, Yale Univer- 
sity, 

i G. Detweiler, professor of sociology, Denison University 
(Ohio). 

Paul H. Douglas, professor of economics, Amherst College (Massa- 
chusetts). : 

Seba Ethridge, associate professor of sociology, University of Kansas, 

John A. Fitch, director of industrial courses, New York School of 
Social Work. 

J. O. Geiver, professor of economics, University of Wisconsin. 

S. C. Gilfillan, instructor in sociology and economics, Grinnell Col- 
lege (Iowa). 

J. M. Gillette, head department of sociology, University of North 
Dakota. 

John C. Granbery, professor of sociology and economics, Southwestern 
University (Texas). x 

Charles A. Gulick, instructor in economics, Columbia University. 

Albert Bushnell Hart, professor of history, Harvard University. 

Hastings II. Hart, consultant in delinquency and penology, Russell 
Sage Foundation. 

C. Walker Hayes, assistant professor of economics and sociology, 
State University of Montana. 

I. W. Howerth, head of department of social sciences, Colorado State 
Teachers’ College. 

Eliot Jones, professor of economics, University of Illinois, 

Lester M. Jones, department of economics and sociology, Morning- 
side College (Iowa). 

Frank H. Knight, professor of economics, University of Towa. 

Daniel II. Kulp, professor of educational psychology, Teachers’ Col- 
lege, Columbia University, 

Margaret M. Lothrop, professor of economics, Stanford University 
(California). 

Thomas S. Luck, assistant professor of economics, Indiana Univer- 
sity. 

George A. Lundberg, department of sociology, Untversity of Wash- 
ington, 

J. D. Magee, professor of economics, New York University. 

Cecil C. North, professor of sociology, Ohio State University. 

Ernest M. Patterson, Wharton School of Finance and Commerce, 
University of Pennsylvania. 

Bertha Haven Putnam, department of history and political science, 
Mount Holyoke College (Massachusetts). 

E. A. Ross, professor of sociology, University of Wisconsin, 

Paul R. Stevick, professor of economics, Morningside College (Towa), 

Frederic M. Thrasher, professor of economics and sociology, Ilinois 
Wesleyan University. 

Wilson D. Wallis, associate professor of anthropology, University of 
Minnesota. 

Frank D, Watson, head department of economics and sociology, 
Haverford College (Pennsylvania). 

Rey. Lambert Weckwerth, St. John's College, Collegeville, Minn. 

Edward Wiest, head department of economics and sociology, Univer- 
sity of Kentucky. 

Erle F. Young, assistant professor of sociology, University of 
Southern California, 
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AGRICULTURAL ECONOMISTS 


Kenyon L. Butterfield, president Michigan Agricultural College. 

Benjamin H. Hibbard, head department of agricultural economics, 
University of Wisconsin. 

Bruce L. Melvin, department of rural social organization, New York 
State College of Agriculture, Cornell University. 

R. Clyde White, associate professor of rural institutions, Agricultural 
and Mechanical College of Texas, 


ECONOMISTS IN INDUSTRY 
N. I. Stone, general manager Hickey-Freeman Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
W. M. Leiserson, chairman board of arbitration of Men’s Clothing In- 
dustry, Chicago market. 
EDUCATORS 


John G. Almack, department of education, Stanford University (Cal! 
fornia). 

C. H. Fernald, professor of education, University of Minois. 

Clyde B. Moore, head department of history and principles of educa- 
tion, University of Pittsburgh. 

John I. Finley, formerly commissioner of education and president 
of the University of the State of New York. 

Carl C. Taylor, dean of North Carolina State College. 


LAW SCHOOL DEANS AND PROFESSORS 


Henry M. Bates, dean of University of Michigan Law School. 

J. P. Chamberlain, professor, Columbia Law School. 

Ernst Freund, prefessor of law and political science, University of 
Chicago. 

M. R. Kirkwood, dean of Stanford University Law School. 

William Draper Lewis, formerly dean University of Pennsylvania 
Law School; now director American Law Institute, £ 

Roscoe Pound, dean of Harvard Law School. 

Charles J. Turck, dean College of Law, University of Kentucky. 

Mrs. Rose Fall Bres, president National Association of Women 
Lawyers. 

INDORSED BY AMERICAN RELIGIOUS LEADERS 


The absurdity of charging the twentieth amendment with 
European origin and Bolshevik character is demonstrated by a 
survey of some of the religious organizations and individuals 
representing religions groups of the United States who have 
gone on record in favor of the amendment: 


PROMINENT RELIGIOUS GROUPS AND LEADERS WHO FAVOR 
LABOR AMENDMENT 


Í 
THE CHILD- | 
Commission on the Church and Social Service of the Federal Council 
of Churches of Christ in America. $ 

National Board of the Young Wemen’s Christian Association. 

Girls’ Friendly Society in America. 

National Couneil of Catholic Women. | 

National Council of Jewish Women, i 

National Union Evangelical Women. 

Women’s Beard of Home Missions. 

Women's Missionary Council of M. E. Church. 

Central Conference of American Rabbis. 8 

Towa State Executive Committee of the Christian Endeavor Society. 
Colorado Catholic Daughters of America. 

Des Moines Ministerial Association. 

Women’s Catholic Order of Foresters. 

Rey. Hubert Herring, head of the educational department of the | 
Congregational Church. 

Bishop Edwin H. Hughes, of the Chicago area of the Methodist | 
Episcopal Church. 

Dr. L. E. Luecock, contribating editor of the Methodist Episcopal | 
Chorch papers. 

Rey. Dr. Robert E. Speer, senior secretary of the Presbyterian Board 
of Foreign Missions. 

Bishop W. O. Shepherd, Portland, Oreg. 

Board of Temperance, Prohibition, and Public Morals of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church. 

Mrs. May Leonard Woodruff, corresponding secretary of the Woman's 
Home Missionary Society of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 

Mrs. Wilbur P. Thirkfield, president of the Woman's Home Mis- 
sionary Society of the Methodist Episcopal Church. i 

Rey. Dr. M. S. Kneeland, chairman of the committee on moral wel- 
fare of the New England Synod of the Presbyterian Church. 

Fred L. Smith, chairman of the committee on industrial relations of 
the Massachusetts Federation of Churches. 

Rabbi Stephen S. Wise, New York, 

Greater Boston Federation of Churches, 

Boise (Idaho) Ministerial Association. 

Nebraska Catholic Daughters of America. 

Social service committee of the Rochester Federation of Churches. 

Dr. Felix Adler, Society for Ethical Culture, New York. l 

Dayton (Ohio) Ministerial Association. 

Butler County Ohle) Ministerial ANiance. 


Medford (Oreg.) Ministerial Association. 

Pittsburgh Conference Woman's Home Missionary Society of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church. 

Alliance of Unitarian and other Christian Women, Salt Lake City. 

Eastern Synod of the Reformed Church. 

Ohio Conference of the Methodist Pretestant Church, 

Ohio Council of Churches. 

Athens County (Ohio) Council of Churches. 

New York District of the German Evangelical Church. 

New Hampshire Council of Religious Dducation. * 

Manchester (N. H.) Ministerial Association. 

Diocesan Council of Catholic Women of Seattle. 

Seattle Council of Churches. 

Spokane Ministerial Association. 

Federated Church Women of Milwaukee County. 


NATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS SPONSORING THIS LEGISLATION 


Add to this the list of national social welfare organizations 
sponsoring this legislation and the Bolshevik charge becomes 
still more ridiculous: 


American Association of University Women, 
American Federation of Labor. 

American Federation of Teachers. 

American Home Economies Association. 

American Nurses’ Association. 

General Federation of Women's Clubs. 

Ladies of the Maccabees. 

Medical Women's National Association. 

National Child Labor Committee. 

National Consumers’ League. 

National Council of Women. 3 

National Congress of Parents and Teachers. 
National Education Association. 
National Federation of Business and Professional Women's Clubs. 
National League of Women Voters. j 
National Woman’s Christian Temperance Union. 
National Women's Trade Union League. 

Service Star Legion. 


The following governors were among those who urged their 
State legislatures to ratify this constitutional amendment: 


STATE GOVERNORS 


G. W. P. Hunt, Democrat, Governor of Arizona. 

F. W. Richardson, Republican, Governor of California, 
Ed. Jackson, Republican, Governor of Indiana. 

John Hammill, Republican, Governor of Iowa. 

Ralph 0. Brewster, Republican, Governor of Maine. 
J. E. Erickson, Democrat, Governor of Montana. 

J. C. Serugham, Democrat, Governor of Nevada. 
John G. Winant, Republican, Governor of New Hampshire. 
A. T. Hannett, Democrat, Governor of New Mexico. 
Alfred E. Smith, Democrat, Governor of New York. 
Jobn J. Blaine, Republican, Governor of Wisconsin. 
Nellie T. Ross, Democrat, Governor of Wyoming, 


LET US APPEAL TO REASON 


Nothing is more important for the preservation of our 
American institutions than an intelligent public opinion. So 
iong as the channels of free speech and a free press are open 
and are used for the dissemination of real facts and honest 
opinions, no lasting evils can befall our institutions. 

I am not charging that the temporary setback of the child 


| labor amendment has been due solely to these misrepresenta- 


tions, nor am I inferring that it would not have been tem- 
porarily defeated if there had been no misrepresentations, 
What I am charging is that there has been a vast amount 
of distortion of facts with an appeal to prejudice, the exact 


influence of which it is difficult to measure, but the force of 


which everyone must realize. 

With this, as with other great questions affecting American 
life and American institutions, to forward or to block the 
adoption of a piece of legislation by a distortion of the facts 
will do more damage than the adoption of a bad piece of legis- 
lation. More harm can come to our American institutions from 
the use of unethical and unfair methods than from the adoption 
of bad legislation. Unwise legislation can be repealed, but the 
evil effects of falsified facts and the resort to unfair methods 
for the molding of public opinion is dangerous to and subversive 


of our democratic institutions. 


Some day the wolf may come. But the ery of danger and 
false alarm having been heard so often and so deceptively, the 
American people will then be deaf to the appeal for help when 
there is real danger. Let us fight fair! Let us fight in the 
open! Let us be done with these unworthy tactics! 
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APPENDIX 


Opinions of economists, political scientists, historians, and sociologists 
regarding the child labor amendment 


Wesley C. Mitchell, president of American Economics Association and 
professor of economics, Columbia Universitys ` 

„ support most cordially and without reservation the proposed child 
labor amendment, The objections to this measure which are being used 
by interested parties seem to me obviously arranged to divert attention 
from the real issues. Certainly no fair-minded person will see anything 
socialistic in the child labor amendment unless he believes that all 
legislation for promoting social welfare deserves that adjective. Nor 
will any sane citizen worry about the dangerous extent of the power 


thus given to Congress. Of course, Congress has it in its power to pass 


much detrimental legislation. Whenever any law proves unsatisfactory 
in its workings, Congress repeals it either of its own initiative or as a 


result of pressure which the public brings. As for the State control of 


education, I do not see that it is inimically affected by the proposed 
amendment in any way.” 


Charles E. Merriam, president of the American Political Science 


| Association and professor of political science, University of Chicago: 


“The proposed child labor amendment provides for the protection of 
childhood from exploitation under circumstances where adequate protec- 
tion is otherwise impossible or impracticable. It is true that the various 
States might by concurrent action effectively protect children, but it is 
equally true that they have not done so and that they are not likely to 
do so in the near future. The conservation of the Nation's greatest 
asset, its children, ought not to be hindered because of quibbling over 
the precise boundary lines between State and national rights. Ratifica- 
tion of the proposed amendment would make possible the establishment 
of a sound national policy of minimum standards for the defense of 
children against greed or thoughtlessness in industry, and in the long 
run these standards will benefit not only the children but enhance the 
prosperity of industry and the welfare of the Nation,” 


Charles A. Ellwood, president of the American Sociological Society 
and professor of sociology in the University of Missouri: 

“ Only ignorance, misunderstanding, and selfishness can give rise to 
opposition to the proposed child labor amendment to the Federal Con- 
stitution, I do not know of a single economist or sociologist of high 
standing who is opposed to the measure. Socially intelligent people 
everywhere, from President Coolidge down, acknowledge the need of 


‘such an amendment. The amendment is not even remotely socialistic. 


It is to be hoped that some way will yet be discovered of bringing the 
well-intentioned people who have lined up against the amendment to 
reconsider their position.” 


Frank W. Taussig, professor of economics, Harvard University, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. : 

“The real question is not whether child labor shall be regulated, or 
whether there shall be State control of education; least of all, whether 
the home shall be ‘invaded.’ But whether there shall be uniformity in 
these things—nay, whether there shall be the possibility of uniformity. 
All these regulations and controls already exist. Every State ‘invades 
the home’ when it compels the children to go to school. Almost all 
States regulate child labor to some extent. Dut they vary in their 
legislation, As regards child labor the variations are bad, because 
they lead to a bad kind of competition between the backward States 
and the forward States. The backward States try to attract capital 
by having the minimum of regulation or by having none at all. The 
forward States find themselves subjected to an unfair and lowering 
competition. The employers, who aim to be as free as possible in 
utilizing child labor, want the debasing competition to continue. They 
oppose the amendment because they wish to threaten the forward 
States with the competition of the backward States, 

„There is an obvious difference between competition of the States 
in regulating child labor and competition in providing education. Com- 
petition in education has an uplifting influence on the backward; they 
strive to do better. Competition In child labor has a depressing effect 
on the forward; they find it hard to do well. Uniformity means that 
all are on the same plane as regards this factor, and that the worst 
do not set the pace for the better.” 

O. C. Ault, professor of economics, George Peabody College for 
Teachers, Tennessee: 

“Tt is not socialistic, unless our President and Secretary of State, 
Coolidge and Hughes, are socialists, for all favor and urge the amend- 
ment, 

“That it will interfore with the State control of education. Just 
the reverse, the States will be encouraged to at least a minimum of 
education, 

“It is not a dangerous grant of power to Congress. It gives Con- 
gress power to make a certain minimum of legislation protecting women 
and children, I am not in the least worried about Congress granting 
too much protection to our women and children, 


“I am in favor of the amendment, because our women and children 
need more and better industrial protection. Our States have had the 
privilege of granting this protection for 135 years and up to the pres- 
ent time some of the States have been woefully lacking in performing 
this duty. 

“I am not at all worried about federalization or centralized power. 
What the people give they can take away. What they amend they can 
unmend. This is one nation, and whenever the action or lack of action 
of any minor number of the States retards the whole, common justice 
demands that the majority should rule—with due regard always to the 
welfare of the whole,” 

Harry E. Barnes, professor of history and sociology, Smith College, 
Massachusetts : 

„ am heartily in favor of the child labor amendment, Its general 
object is so desirable that even its enemies have scarcely dared to 
attack it on this ground, The charge that it is socialistic will not hold 
water unless one is willing to brand as socialistic all of the legislative 
progress in regard to social welfare in the last century. The argument 
that it will interfere with the State control of education seems to me to 
be very weak. It could affect this matter but slightly in any event, 
and the burden of proof rests upon those who believe Federal inter- 
vention in this field to be disastrous. 

“Finally, the contention that we have had enough centralizing 
amendments does not seem to me very convincing. We are scarcely 
able to check the tide, and might as well avail ourselves of the oppor- 
tunity to secure at least one wholly desirable purpose through consti- 
tutional means. 

In general, arguments against the child labor amendment remind 
me of the partisan casuistry which characterized the opponents of 
factory legislation in England a hundred years ago.” 


Abraham Berglund, professor of economics, University of Virginia: 

“The most important fact with respect to child labor is that the 
life and health of the child should be conserved and that during the 
formative period of its life it should be properly trained for citizenship 
and economic usefulness. This duty is inadequately performed in sev- 
eral of our States, and at the present time there is much economic 
pressure brought to bear upon these States to keep child labor stand- 
ards low as a means of attracting capital where such labor is likely 
to be employed. National legislation, therefore, scems to me to be 
necessary to meet this situation. 

„From time to time I have seen criticisms of proposed amendment 
on the ground that it was not limited to laws regulating child labor in 
stores, mines, and factories. In my judgment, if the amendment had 
been so limited it would not-have allowed the National Government to 
meet the still serious evil of sweat-shop labor. Some of the saddest 
victims of this eyil are children. 

“With respect to the charges that the proposed amendment is 
socialistic, that it is a dangerous grant of power to Congress, and that 
it will interfere with State control of education, I can only say that 
they are on a par with those usually urged against every forward move- 
ment. When I was at college I heard the proposed Elkins and Hepburn 
laws for regulating railroads branded as socialistic and dangerous. 
A well-known university president of that time characterized Mr. 
Roosevelt as an anarchist in the White House because he supported 
several urgently needed reforms, To-day even very conservative busi- 
ness men and other citizens, who would repudiate instantly any charge 
of socialistic leanings, recognize the value of these measures. 

“There is, of course, the possibility of unwise laws being passed 
under the proposed amendment. But such laws can be readily repealed 
if they are enacted. The proposed amendment simply brings within 
congressional jurisdiction the right to enact child labor laws, and the 
character of such legislation will, of course, be determined by what 
Congress feels to be wise or necessary.” 


Emory S. Bogardus, head of the department of sociology, University 
of Southern California: r 

“The proposed child labor amendment is designed to guarantee In 
the long run the child's best economic and occupational development, as 
well as his physical, mental, and moral development, and thus it con- 
serves the best interests not only of the individual child but of the 
Nation at large.” 

Paul F. Brissenden, assistant professor of economics, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York City: 

“It is hard to see how there can be any difference of opinion as to 
the yital necessity for the protection of children from the evil effects 
of premature employment in industrial occupations. Such employment 
jeopardizes the health of the child, may more or less seriously retard 
its development during the formative years of growth, and through its 
effect on the individual is certain sooner or later to have a very dele- 
terious effect upon the population of any nation which tolerates it. 

“As to the method of assuring this protection to childhood, there is 
more room for argument. For myself, I am convinced that it should 
be secured by action of the Federal Government, I therefore favor 
ratification by the States of the proposed child labor amendment. I 


‘transfer power from the States, which under present economic condi- 
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favor ratification in spite of the apprehension with which we watch the 
rapid growth of Federal, at the expense of State, power. I think, 
however, that the enlargement of Federal power which would result 
from the adoption of the child labor amendment would not carry in 
its train any of the sinister consequences which have followed upon 
our attempts to use the Federal power for the purpose of regulating the 
intimate and personal habits of the adult population. 

“But my chief reason for supporting the method of Federal action 
through constitutional amendment is that the only alternative to it— 
assuming that we really do not want child labor—is independent State 
action through the several State legislatures, an alternative which, in 
my opinion, is a well-nigh hopeless one. If we should rely upon inde- 
pendent State action we would have to walt many more years for the 
elimination of child labor, and when the whole body of industrial 
States should at last have ground out the necessary statutes we would 
find the job of enforcement an almost impossible one because of the 
lack of uniformity in the State laws.” 


ors, women, stockholders, seamen, and laborers must be equally social- 
istic. Perhaps some of these now in force are even more socialistic 
than anything now proposed. Think of the farmers’ cooperatives and 
the legislation to protect them, of the recent activities of the War 
Finance Corporation, of woman's suffrage, of workmen's compensation, 
of laws restraining corporations in the interest of the people, of com- 
pulsory education—a measure established by legislatures and votes in 
every one of the United States; of that terrible bugaboo of earlier 
days, the amendment on the income tax, and that deadly monster, the 
direct election of Senators by the vote of the folks! What a dreadful 
array of legislation once thought “socialistic,” but now plain, common 
sense. Are American people, after all, afraid of words? 

“This amendment will give no powers to Congress above those that 
every State now possesses. In spite of the present hue and cry against 
Congress there is in our Nation no more thoroughly American institu- 
tion. When has it ever meant tyranny and not popular liberty? The 
voters tell Congress what to do every two years. Why denounce it so? 
Of course this amendment will give Congress no power whatever to 
interfere in any way with education. All it needs to do is to supple- 
ment the child Inbor laws now in force in the most advanced States 
in such a way that the business people and labor in them will not 
be hurt by the present competition with States whose standards are 
lower and whose labor correspondingly cheaper. Nor could children 
then be drawn across a State line out of legal protection to some 
employment where such protection does not exist.” 


Lucius M. Bristol, department of economics and sociology, Univer- 
sity of Florida: 

„ have little sympathy with the child labor lingoists who picture 
the direful resulis that may be expected to follow should the child 
labor amendment be passed. There is just one argument on both 
sides—long-run social expediency. There is room for difference of 
opinion, but there should be no place for the dishonest, narrowly 
selfish ‘straw man’ stuff that is so prominent in much of the ‘anti’ 
discussion.” 


Paul H. Douglas, professor of economics, Amherst College, Massa- 
chusetts : 

“Of course I am in favor of the child labor amendment to the 
Constitution. The great barrier in getting States to adopt protective 
legislation for children in the past has been the claim by manufac- 
turers that action by one State would put them at a competitive dis- 
advantage with the manufacturers of other States. The manufacturers 
in the past have uniformly asked for a Federal law which would re- 
move this disadvantage which the employers of more progressive States 
were assumed to be under. It is therefore highly inconsistent that 
these same groups of manufacturers should now oppose Federal action 
on the ground that such legislation is a matter for the States alone 
to decide.” 


— 


Morris A. Copeland, assistant professor of economcis, Cornell Uni- 
versity : 
“1 believe in the proposed child labor amendment because it will 


tions can not exercise that power as effectively as conditions require, 
to the Federal Government, which can. As long as the products of 
child labor can flow freely from one State to another because of our 
modern improved methods of transportation, the economic effectiveness 
of the legal power of a State to regulate child labor within its borders 
is limited by the possibility of driving manufacturers outside of the 
State. There is nothing more socialistic or dangerous in granting this 
power to the Federal Government than there was a hundred years ago 
in leaving it to the State governments. As I see it, the question is 
‘one of putting the legal power where it can be effectively exercised.” 


Seba Eldridge, associate professor of sociology, the University of 
Kansas: 

“The primary and, in my judgment, conclusive argument for the 
child labor movement is that Its ratification is essential to the protec- 
tion of hundreds of thousands of children against industrial exploita- 
tion in States which take too lightly their responsibilities for the wel- 
fare of children within their borders. 

“The only argument against the amendment that seems to me to 
possess any weight is that it diminishes the powers of the States and 
correspondingly increases the powers of the Federal Government. A 
fundamental principle is undoubtedly involved here, but it should be 
resolyed, in the present instance, in the redistribution of powers in 
the way proposed. The people of the United States function politically 
through a number of units, including the Nation at large, the States, 
and the units of local government, If one of these units can not or 
will not satisfactorily perform publie functions delegated to it, there 
is no reason why such functions should not be transferred to some 
other unit that might discharge them more effectively. Just this is 
the situation with respect to the regulation of child labor, The pro- 
posed amendment is designed to meet it by transferring the necessary 
portion of the jurisdiction in the matter from the States to the Federal 
Government. ‘This does not mean less democratic control in this field, 
but an-exercise of such control through different machinery. There is 
no reason to suppose that Congress will transcend the mandate of the 
public in its exercise of jurisdiction in this matter.” 


Stuart Daggett, dean, College of Commerce, University of California : 

“J have felt for a good many years that child labor legislation to 
be effective must be national because of the competitive relations of 
the industries which are affected in different States. I do not see why 
it is more dangerous for Congress to control child labor than it is for 
it to control interstate commerce. Possibly it will affect indirectly 
State control ef educatlon, but I should suppose that the relation of 
a child labor amendment to State regulation of education would be 
quite indirect and in any case there is nothing sacred in State control. 
It will probably always be true that States can profitably administer 
activities which primarily interest people within the State but that 
they must yield to Federal authority in the case of subjects. which 
touch more States than one.” 


Jerome Davis, professor of sociology, The Divinity School, Yale Uni- 
versity, Connecticut: 

„The proposed child labor amendment to the Constitution is both 
economically sound and sociologically necessary for the welfare of our 
social order. It is in line with all the patriotic traditions of our 
country. Already 46 of the 48 States prohibit certain forms of child 
labor up to the age of 18 years, and it is preposterous to suppose that 
our National Congress would use their authority in a way harmful to 
the child life of the Nation,” 


John A. Fitch, director of industrial courses, the New York School of 
Social Work: 

“I am in favor of the child labor amendment because I am opposed 
to the exploitation of children. The record shows that the legislatures 
of some of the States have been more responsive to the demands of the 
manufacturing interests than to the welfare of the youth. I believe 
that the matter of the welfare of children is a thing of national im- 
portance. When the States fail in a matter of this kind the Nation as 
a whole must assume the burden, 5 

„ am not unmindful of the views of those who feel that this pro- 
posed amendment is an invasion of the principle of State rights. I 
think that they forget, however, that the States have always granted 
to the Federal Government increased power whenever conditions seemed 
to warrant it. The State rights doctrine, carried to its logical conclu- 
sion, would haye made impossible the establishment of any government 
for the United States. It should be noted also that the American Na- 
tion of 1925, on account of improved methods of transportation and 
communication, is actually a smaller unit than was the United States 
of 1789, 


„For years scientists and all those who have studied the problem 
of the employment of children in the industries and mines of America 
have been advocating a national law. Congress has overwhelmingly 
passed legislation protecting child labor, both in 1916 and in 1919, 
and it is only because of a technicality that the Supreme Court has 
declared this legislation unconstitutional. If democracy is to be made 
safe in America, we must protect the child life of the Nation. There 
is no way in which this can be done except through national legislation. 
For some time I lived in the State of New Hampshire. Every effort 
to secure legislation in that State was opposed on the ground that simi- 
lar action would not be taken in other States. In spite of this we 
have been able to get through some laws; but the only adequate remedy 
is a uniform national law affecting all localities alike.” 


Frederick G. Detweiler, professor of sociology, Dennison University, 
Ohio: 


“If the child labor amendment is socialistic because it alms to pro- 
_ tect children, then the laws already passed to protect farmers, deposit- 
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“Those who fear that a grant to the Federal Legislature of power to 
regulate child labor will involve interference by the Federal Government 
in the field of education either never have read or have forgotten the 
Constitution of the United States. The Federal Government is one of 
delegated powers, and can take action in any field only if the right to 
such action has been specifically granted. The two decisions of the 
United States Supreme Court declaring unconstitutional previous Fed- 
eral laws on child labor ought to make that clear enough. There is not 
a line in the Constitution, nor will there be if the twentieth amendment 
is adopted, giving Congress power over educational matters. 

“The claim that the proposed amendment Is socialistic seems to me 
too absurd to discuss. That is a phrase used by the people who find 
thinking too difficult a process to characterize any movement that they 
do not like, If legislation for the protection of the welfare of children 
is socialism, then socialism must already be an established and accepted 
principle of American government. To get rid of it we should bave to 
wipe out the public-school system at once, and that would only be a 
beginning.” 


J. O. Geivir, professor of economics, University of Wisconsin: 

“ Personally I am very much in favor of the amendment. The only 
arguments of any force against it that I have seen are that it is an 
interference with State rights in the matter of the regulation of child 
labor and that its administration might be difficult and unduly ex- 
pensive. Neither of these arguments is impressive to me since 
experience has shown that while some States will do their duty with 
respect to the protection to children, others are grossly negligent. If 
the children of any one State continued to live forever within that 
State the matter might not be of serious concern to the other States. 
As we know, however, they migrate in many cases. Therefore it is 
of interest to all the people in this country that each of the States 
properly protect its children and give them an opportunity for educa- 
tion. 

“As to the difficulty and expense of enforcing Federal legislation 1 
think our experience with the two laws which were declared uncon- 
stitutional shows that this is not a very serious difficulty. In most 
of the States the Federal Government would not need to inspect the 
matter at all. Their activities would be confined to those States 
which have not awakened to the importance of protecting its children. 

“As to the interference with such a law with State rights, one can 
only remember that the Federal form of government systems simple 
for the purpose of seeing that those interests which are paramount 
importance to the whole country are properly protected under our 
present system of regulation, experience has shown that the rights 
of children are not properly protected in some States. Therefore, 
in the interests of all the people in the United States it is important 
that such measures be taken as will insure the protection of childhood.” 


8. C. Gilfillan, instructor in sociology and economics, Grinnell Col- 
lege, Iowa: 

“To say that the amendment is of Russian origin is to close one's 
eyes to a century of American history. 

“The amendment will Interfere with the State control of education, 
only to the extent that it will tend to oblige the States to set the 
older limit of compulsory education at an age not younger than the 
Federal minimum for child labor In industrial and mining communi- 
ties. But this is of very little importance—most of the States to-day 
have compulsory schooling laws, and set the upper age, I think, at 14. 

“Federal control of education is going to come some time, and 
should come. But this amendment will make little difference in 
this respect. That control is just a part of the old, grand sweep 
away from individual rights and away from State rights. The under- 
lying moving factor is the advance of civilization, bringing need for 
better education, and bringing more communication, transportation, 
and migration.” 

Dr. J. M. Gillette, head of department of sociology, University of 
North Dakota: 

‘I find there is wide misunderstanding and misapprehension concern- 
ing the proposed amendment. One misconception is that the amend- 
ment is taken to be legislation. The amendment is only an amend- 
nent. It does not legislate on child labor. It gives Congress power 
to legislate, but if Congress did not see fit to do so, child labor would 
not be affected by the amendment in the least degree. Congress might 
not take action for years, and meanwhile child labor would not be dis- 
turbed. Hence no one need fear the amendment in itself, for it is 
absolutely powerless and so remains until Congress might be inclined 
to act and enact specific legislation, for the amendment merely gives 
Congress authority to regulate, control, and prohibit child labor of 
individuals under 18, 

Because the above misapprehension is true, several other miscon- 
ceptions and misstatements are untrue, two of which I will refer to. 
One is that the amendment forbids child labor of all individuals under 
18 years of age. How any intelligent person could read the words of 
the proposed anrendment and think that is hard to see. For that 


| 


amendment only proposed to giye Congress power to legislate in that 
direction if it should see fit to do so; but in itself it does not so 
legislate. 

“The other misstatement is that farmers would not be allowed to 
work their children under 18 years of age. This, of course, is like the 
other and does nothing concerning child labor anywhere. Only should 
Congress pass a law to prohibit agricultural child labor would the labor 
of farm children of any age be affected. Congress is not likely to so 
legislate, because none of the States enacting child labor laws have 
done so. $ 

. * s 0 * * $ 

“Now, I think that we may assume that Congress wonld act about 
as our better States are acting in those matters. The amendment, in 
order to be an amendment at all, has to set some age. Eighteen is a 
reasonable upper limit, because we know that there are some things 
that growing and developing boys and girls should not be permitted to 
do. Only these few things would receive the action of Congress up to 
the age of 18.“ 

John C, Granbery, professor of sociology and economics, Southwestern 
University, Texas: 

“I favor the ratification of the amendment, I see no force in most 
of the arguments used against it. As for its being socialistic, it is 
that only in the sense in which all effort on the part of society to 
control its own life and processes is socialistic. The points regarding 
the danger of granting such power to Congress and of interfering with 
State control of education are to my mind little short of absurd.” 


Charles A. Gulick, instructor in economics, Columbia University : 

“The attempt to arouse opposition to the proposed child labor 
amendment by branding it as ‘socialistic,’ and the success which this 
attempt is meeting in certain quarters, illustrated again the point 
familiar to all students of the social sciences, that questions of social 
policy such as this can rarely be settled by a dispassionate considera- 
tion of the evidence. This situation is almost amusing, but it is at 
the same time disheartening. Time and again it has been pointed out 
that the raising of the issue in this form is completely beside the point, 
Everyone knows the graduated income tax, the postal savings system, 
compulsory education, the conservation of natural resources, and 
workmen’s compensation-acts, to cite only a few examples, have all 
been fought on the ground that they were ‘ socialistic,” but there can be 
little doubt that a majority of our citizens favors each of these things 
and no doubt that majority does not consider itself to be ‘ socialistic,’ 
In other words, the popular conception of what is socialistic changes, 
and sometimes changes rather rapidly. The reason for the change 
seems to lie in the fact that such proposals as those just listed are not, 
as a matter of fact, essential elements of a socialistic program, They 
are designed to amellorate some particular inequality resulting from 
or concomitant with our present economic system, with the hope that 
their adoption will cause that system to function somewhat more effi- 
ciently, not with the hope of ultimately scrapping the system as the 
socialists desire. The child labor amendment is quite definitely in this 
class of ameliorative proposals. Consequently attempts to cloud the 
issue by labeling the proposed amendment as socialistic’ are nothing 
more than appeals to prejudice and ignorance.” 


Albert Bushnell Hart, professor of history, Harvard Untyersity: 

“In the controversy over the proposal for general protection of 
boys and girls against exploitation by employers the real issues are 
only three: 1—Are the conditions of child and adolescent labor in the 
United States satisfactory? 2—Can an efficient remedy be found out- 
side of national legislation? 8—Is the proposed amendment reason- 
able and likely to do the necessary job? 

“1, That the present conditions of child labor tend to be inhuman 
and degrading is instantly proved by the action of the States that have 

local laws for protecting the children, All this talk about its 
being contrary to the rights of man and the privileges of parents to 
restrict the hours, the conditions, and the age of child labor is nothing 
but weak bosh. Else why has Massachusetts a system of laws intended 
to prevent the employment of children for wages unless their inborn 
right to a school education is observed? Massachusetts does not even 
recognize the right of parents to put them to labor beyond their 
strength. 

“2. The only remedy at present is by State legislation, and that 
has broken down first, because the supposedly most intelligent States, 
such as Massachusetts, do not carry out their own laws. ‘Thousands 
of children in this State are working now at ages or under health 
conditions prohibited by law because the parents, and often the chil- 
dren, want the job and some State Inspectors work In with greedy 
employers. Of course, conditions are far worse in States Ike those of 
the South, which have no restriction on child labor whatever. Skaggs, 
in his recent book on Southern conditions—a Southern man who has 
spent his life in the South—tells us what is happening there; how 
many parents laze at home because they are supported by their chil- 
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dren’s labor; how children under 10 years work on 12-hour or night 
shifts. And the forced labor of those poor little helpless creatures 
gives an advantage to the mills in which they are employed as against 
New England mills where such extremes are not allowed. So keenly 
was the state oc things felt that Congress passed two statutes, almost 
without opposition in either House, to prevent the circulation of goods 
made by such labor, Action by the individual States is no remedy, 
because it is hard to get efficient laws in the best States, and because 
the best States are penalized for the protection of their children by the 
unabashed exploitation of children in the worst States. 

“3. The proposed constitutional amendment is no more an assault 
upon the personal liberty of the American people than the numerous 
State acts on the same subject. Like all grants of power to the 
Federal Government, it is stated in general terms. It is the only 
possible method by which there can be an equal and fair regulation 
for all the children who need the protection. It confers upon the 
United States ‘the same kind of power, and no more of it, than it now 
exercises over the persons employed in interstate transportation. It is 
the same kind of power that every State has over all laborers, child or 
adult, within their boundaries, 

„That is why it is backed up by the labor organizations, by humani- 
tarian societies, by several of the ablest justices of the supreme courts 
of the United States in dissenting opinions. The main force now 
working against the twentieth amendment is the conscious or un- 
conscious—but in either case selfish—interest of employers, who 
without such a national law have more freedom to decide for them- 
selves and their stockholders what shall be the terms of the labor of 
the children and adolescents of the whole community.” 

Hastings H. Hart, consultant in delinquency and penology, Russell 
Sage Foundation : 

„Having had 28 years’ experience, working in behalf of dependent, 
neglected, and delinquent children, I earnestly favor the proposed child 
labor amendment to the Constitution of the United States. I favor it 
because it is necessary for the protection of the classes of children in 
whom I have been interested for a quarter of a century. 

“The States which have been most backward in child labor legisla- 
tion are the same States which have been backward in developing a 
modern program of caring for the three classes of children above men- 
tioned. This is especially true with reference to these classes of chil- 
- dren in a number of the Southern States where the people have been 
generous in the establishgent of orphanages, particulariy for white 
children, but have been exceedingly slow in making any provision for 
dependent negro children, These States also have been backward in 
the provision of institutions for delinquent and defective chidren, both 
white and black. In 1910 only 6 out of 17 Southern States had built 
institutions for the feeble-minded, and the entire population of these 
6 institutions was less than 1,000 out of the 21,000 children found in 
institutions of that class in the United States.” 


C. Walker Hayes, assistant professor of economics and sociology, 
State University, Montana: 

am in favor of the proposed child labor amendment to the Federal 
Constitution because I believe the following to be true: 

“The progress of a nation is measured by the privileges it confers 
upon its constituent population, by the personal liberty guaranteed the 
persons who make up its society. 

“The liberty of childhood, of which health is an essential element, is 
basic to complete freedom of personal life. 

“Freedom to enjoy life rests upon guaranties that the person shall 
have unhampered opportunity for the development of pbysical and 
mental capacities. È 

“The fundamental law of any land must be modified from time to 
time to meet the requirements of changing conditions in the economic 
and social order. Earlier constitutional guaranties of State sovereignty 
and the distribution of governmental powers in the United States must 
of necessity, in the interest of social progress, be modified to conform 
with the changes of industrial development. 

“Experience has shown that the desires of the people of many of 
the States, as these desires pertain to the protection of children, 
have been blocked by the competition of industries in States having 
lower child labor standards; that is, the citizenship of these States 
have been confronted with the necessity of choosing between two goods, 
the protection of its industries and the protection of its children. 
Under the proposed amendment it will be possible to protect children 
without subjecting the industries of any State to economic sacrifices. 

„The fathers of the Constitution could not foresee this specific 
situation; but they did foresee that there would be changes in the 
economic and social organization which would make amendment neces- 
sary, and so provided for it. 

“ There is no doubt that economic expansion and the essential economic 
unity in the Nation require so moderate a revision of the distribution of 
powers as between Federal and State Governments as is implicit in 


{ 
the proposed amendment. By no stretch of the imagination can I dis- 
cern anything dangerous in thus strengthening the Federal power for 
the protection of the health of the Nation’s children. 

“The amendment proposed has the merit of being general in its 
scope. Under it Congress may legislate to affect child labor in an 
agricultural industry like the beet-sugar industry or not as it deems 
fit. If it does not so legislate, it is still permitted to a State to do so 
if it deems fit. 

“The amendment has the merit of enabling legislation to deal 
directly with the industrial labor of children instead of indirectly, as 
through the wider regulation of commerce and taxes, 

“No nation can haye a sound economic structure if its prosperity 
requires the industrial exploitation of children. The present contest 
is one between the right of enterprisers to augment profit through the 
curtailment of labor costs over against the right of children to an un- 
hampered physical life, plus the right of the Nation to a virile popu- 
lation in the years to come. I do not deny the former right except 
in the degree that its realization interferes with the latter right.’ I 
believe that the condition of industry in this country is sufficiently 
sound to prosper under any restrictions as to labor which Congress 
would be empowered by the proposed amendment to impose. 

“A sound national economic policy is one which promotes the 
economic efficiency of its future citizens. No other national policy is 
sound.“ 

I. W. Howerth, professor of sociology and economics, head of the 
department of social sciences, Colorado State Teachers’ College: 

“I am strongly in favor of the proposed child labor amendment. It 
appears to be the only possible method of securing adequate and uni- 
form protection for the youth of the country engaged in productive 
industry. 

“If it were socialistic in origin and content, as, of course, it is not, 
then so much the worse for capitalism, which awaits the initiative of 
socialism In the adequate protection of children. 

“Any grant of power to Congress is susceptible of being judged as 
dangerous. But, as shown by long experience, it is dangerous to the 
children. to rely upon power belonging to the States, but not sufficiently 
used by many of them, A State that will not use its own power to 
protect its own children from the acknowledged evils of unregulated 
child labor ought not to complain if that power is transferred to hands 
that will use it as it should be used. 

“As to the charge that the amendment will interfere with State con- 
trol of education, that has no weight with me, for in the first place 
it will not interfere with State control, and in the second place I 
should not object to interference with State control even of educa- 
tion if by such Federal control better educational conditions can be 
secured. 

“To me one of the most significant aspects of the whole matter is 
presented by the fact known to every student of the evolution of our 
economic conditions that from the time of the industrial revolution, 
when child labor first became highly profitable, and children were 
atrociously exploited, every step in the improvement of labor condi- 
tions for children has been violently opposed by those who profit vy 
such labor, and exactly by the same kind of arguments. There is no 
really valid argument against the adoption of this amendment. If 
defeated, it will be defeated by appeals to prejudice and by unmitigated 
falsehoods.” 

Eliot Jones, professor of economics, University of Illinois: 

„The argument that the proposed child labor amendment is social- 
istic is nonsense, It is put forth purely as a smoke screen to delude the 
unthinking. The presentation of such an argument is an insult to the 
intelligence of the American people. 

“The argument that the proposed child labor amendment will inter- 
fere with State control of education is fallacious. Under the Constitu- 
tion the control of education rests with the States, and it will continue 
to rest there after the child labor amendment is enacted. 

“The view that the proposed child labor amendment will constitute 
a dangerous grant of power is one that can be honestly heeded by 
thoughtful citizens interested in the country’s welfare, but in my 
judgment it is not the more reasonable view. It might also be argued 
that it is dangerous to give Congress the power to tax. So it is, but 
it is universally recognized that it is necessary for Congress to enjoy 
this power. If all the States would enact effective child labor legis- 
lation, congressional action would be unnecessary; but there is little 
reason to believe that they will adopt so enlightened a policy. Ac- 
cordingly it is advisable to give Congress authority to deal with the 
matter. Is it not ‘dangerous’ to permit the children to continue to 
labor without adequate safeguards, as is the case so often at present?” 

Lester M. Jones, department of economics and sociology, Morning- 
side College, Iowa: 

“Thousands of people, many of them well educated, do not under- 
stand the difference between the passage of this amendment and the 
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enactment of a Federal law on the subject. They imagine that the 
passage of the amendment carries with it the prohibition of work to 
persons under 18 years of age. 

“To those who seriously ask concerning the socialistic origin of the 
measure, I have replied that ‘It is as socialistic as the public school; 
no more, no less. If you believe that the publie school benefits the 
childhood of our Nation, you can also be sure that this amendment will 
prove a benefit to childhood in many sections of the country. It will 
open the way for longer terms and better curriculums in those States 
which now hesitate to bring their schools abreast of the times because 
of their desire to secure the labor of the children.’ 

“In regard to the amendment being a dangerous grant of power, I 
am no more afraid of Congress abusing the power to regulate child 
labor than I am of their abusing their power to coin money and regu- 
late weights and measures, It seems to me just as logical to argue 
that Congress will put our coinage on an iron basis, and thus bring 
down the wrath of their constituents upon them, as to argue that they 
will achieve this result by passing child labor legislation abhorrent 
to the majority of our people. The legislation which they will pass, 
if given the authority, may be depended upon to be reasonable.” 


Frank H. Knight, professor of economics, University of Iowa: 

“Tt is, in the first place, a constitutional question. The issue is 
the ever present one under a Federal system of the distribution of 
power between the National and State Governments. Like most liberal 
minded students, I take it, I favor local autonomy, in the abstract, 
but feel that the drift of necessity calls for more and more centraliza- 
tion. Personally I am altogether in favor of the amendment simply 
because I think experience shows that the National Government will 
deal with such questions in broader and more humane and progressive 
spirit than the States can be counted on to do. 

Under a system such as ours the competition between States for 
the allocation of industries is a very serlous handicap to progressive 
legislation. In my opinion it is mostly a political talking point, but it 
is certainly an effective one in the hands of expert propagandists 
employed by interested parties with unlimited resources, As a matter 
of fact, it is very doubtful whether child labor is really profitable to 
the employers who seem to think they would be ruined by its prohibi- 
tion—provided the prohibition were general, affecting their competitors 
as well as themselves. It seems to me the intelligent as well as humane 
attitude for such employers would be to advocate general legislation 
which would relieve them of the necessity of competing on such a 
level and by such means.” 


Daniel H. Knip, 2d, professor of educational sociology, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, New Tork: 

“After a careful consideration of the various factors and possibili- 
ties involved in the protection of children from undue exploitation by 
their elders and employers, I am forced to only one conclusion, that 
under the circumstances of our political organization the protection 
of our Government at Washington is necessary. 

„ do not consider that there are grounds for drawing analogies 
between the possibilities. of enforcing this twentieth amendment if sue- 
cessfully passed, and the Volstead Act, for the simple reason that in 
the latter case it is necessary to pry into the personal behavior of 
great numbers of people throughout the country who are still obsessed 
with the fallacy of equality and individualism. 

“The child labor amendment, on the other hand, will have to do 
mainly with organized, industrial enterprise which enn much more 
readily be controlled. The argument that we can depend upon the 
States to protect their own children is unsound, as proven by expe- 
rience in this and other matters, The claims that such legislation is 
socialistic and dangerous, or could intefere with State control of 
education, are the usual red herrings that opponents use to divert 
interest and support of people who try to take their citizenship 
responsibility seriously.” 


Margaret M. Lothrop, professor of economics, Stanford University, 
California : 

“You have asked for my opinion of the national policies involved in 
the passage of the child labor amendment. I am heartily in favor of 
it. The amendment is the only means available for ending the unfair 
competition between the employers in those States having poor or no 
protection for children and the employers in those States with good 
protective laws. It seems to be impossible to educate the members of 
certain legislatures, yet these same persons by refusing to contro! child 
labor are endangering the children in the more enlightened and progres- 
sive States. 

“There is so much hue and cry about the control and protection of 
the children being taken from their parents. We forget that the State 
legislatures already have all the power mentioned in the amendment. 
We are only giving this power to a body which can equalize the various 
laws so that all American children may have the same protection.” 


5 S. Luck, assistant professor of economics, Indiana Univer- 

“In my opinion, it is the plain duty of society to protect children 
from exploitation, be the exploiter parent or employer. The Nation's 
greatest asset is its children. The slave was protected to some extent 
by the fact that the exploiter had a considerable investment in him, 
while the exploiter of the child worker has no investment in him 
except his daily wage, provided he is fortunhte enough not to be a 
Dieceworker. 

“Iam heartily in favor of a constitutional amendment to protect 
childhood and youth until they are of legal age and can make a valid 
contract. A uniform law is necessary so as to put competitive em- 
ployers in the different States on an equal footing. I believe, however, 
that the law should not interfere with children working for their 
parents, such as a farmer's children, except in so far as to protect the 
ehild’s right to schooling. The parent has more at stake than the 
outside employer and naturally would be more interested, as a rule, in 
the child’s rights. In time of war the Nation calls upon the youth of 
the country for protection, so let it reciprocate by protecting them at 
least until they are of military age.“ 

George A. Lundberg, department of sociology, University of Wash- 
ington: 

In a general way, perhaps the best recommendation for this amend- 
ment is the character of the campaign which its opponents are waging 
against it. It speaks ill for the merits of a case when it must resort 
for support to a campaign of terrorization employing the familiar 
Bolshevist scare phrases. This is a line of attack which every thinking 
person can only regard as contemptibly ridiculous, and is obviously 
an attempt to divert attention from the real Issue. Resort to this type 
of argument is an open confession of fear of discussing this question 
on its merits. The question of whether this measure is socialistic or 
not is, of course, of no consequence. We need be concerned only with 
whether it is socially desirable or net, regardless of the lubel which its 
enemies may succeed in attaching to it. 

“The only arguments worthy of reply as undoubtedly — FO 
the honest opinions of some people are those which oppose the amend- 
ment on the grounds (1) that it is inadvisable to extend Federal con- 
trol, and (2) that since any law Is effective only to the degree that 
it is supported by public opinion, it is unwise to enact any legislation 
which may not be enforced in some sections. The first point involves a 
large question of political science as to wha} is to-day the best size of 
the social unit for legislative and administrative purposes of this kind, 
and is too large a question to be adequately dealt with in the present 
connection. It is my view, however, that this opposition to Federal 
control in matters of this kind is based fundamentally on a sentimental 
survival of consideration for time honored systems, traditions, and 
alleged human traits, rather than on the needs of modern society, The 
same considerations have long prevented our States from adopting ade- 
quate programs of child care and relief, because historically these mat- 
ters have been under local control, 

“Regarding the second point, it is true that the efficacy of a law 
fs determined largely to the degree to which public opinion supports 
it. This, however, can not be used as an argument primarily against 
the child labor amendment, because it is a matter which is involved 
in the nature of representative majority government as it exists 
everywhere to-day, Nowhere in our government or legislation is the 
principie of unanimous consent recognized or employed. It follows, 
therefore, that there is some public opinion against every luw. Those 
who oppose the child labor amendment on this ground, consequently, 
should direct their attention against the constitutional provision which 
permits the granting of additional power to Congress with the ap- 
proval of three-fourths of all the States, This objection, in other 
words, could be urged with equal valldity against every amendment or 
law which has been adopted in the past or which may be proposed 
in the future. The consistent course. therefore, for those who object 
to child labor legislation by the Central Government on this ground 18 
to advocate the abandonment of the present method of amendment and 
legislation und the substitution of a provision requiring unanimous 
consent or ratification by the States, if not by local communities, to 
protect such communities against action by the larger group. This 
strikes at the foundations of representative majority government as 
it exists to-day. 

“We are laboring to-day under a futile attempt to control locally 
matters which, like child labor, are a concern of the larger group. 
It ts a problem not confined to local boundaries and hence not subject 
to adequate control by local or State units.” 


J. D. Magee, professor of economics New York University: 
s% am in favor of the child-labor amendment. 
“First. Because I think that legal regulation of the kakne ot 
children and young persons is necessary to protect them. 
Second. Because uniformity is necessary to prevent unfair competi- 
tion on the part of States with lax laws, 
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“Third. While In theory it may be possible to get uniformity by 


“Past history of the acts of the National Congress hardly supports 


action of the several States, in practice one State is played of against | a prediction that the amendment would mean an arbitrary exercise of 


another in order to prevent effective legislation.” 

Cecil C. North, professor of sociology Ohio State University: 

“The charge that such an amendment is socialistic is extremely 
absurd in that it grants no new powers of government which are not 
already in operation in many States. It merely grants to one uuit of 
government powers already exercised by another unit of government. 
The protection of childhood is essentially a national function. The 
census statistics show a very extensive movement of the population 
from one State to another. I do not have before me now the precise 
data, but all students are aware that a very considerable proportion 
of the population of any State is raised in other States. The protec- 
tion of childhood is essentially a matter of preserving and developing 
the citizens of the next generation. In view of this intermigration of 
the population, such a protection becomes essentially a national prob- 
lem as completely as does the control of transportation through an 
Interstate Commerce Commission.” 

Ernest M. Patterson, Wharton School of Finance and Commerce, 
University of Pennsylvania: 

„The need for a child-labor amendment grows out of developments 
in our economic life that compel the treatment of many problems on 
a national rather than on a State basis. We have already experi- 
enced this in transportation and with many other problems. In the 
case of child labor, the diffienity lies in the fact that any given State 
finds it difficult to set high standards so long as other States are net 
ready to follow the lead. Any very distinct progress is dependent on 
a uniformity of action which can come only through Federal legisla- 
tion, which would be made possible by the amendment. 

+ The charge that it is socialistic is chiefly due to a superficial knowl- 
edge of the problem and of the proposed remedies and to ignorance 
regarding socialism. The word is merely a name which is glibly used 
to criticize nearly all movements that involve a change in the way of 
approaching problems. It is so far from being socialistic in any in- 
telllgent sense that one finds it difficult to know how to answer the 
charge. . 

“ Just why it should be thought of as a dangerous grant of power to 
Congress I find it hard to understand. There certainly is no more 
reason for assuming an abuse of power by Congress than by any one 
of the State legislatures. The power granted by the amendment is 
not great, and there is no reason to assume that Congress would ex- 
ercise it without discretion. In fact, I would have much more confi- 
dence in fts discretion than in that of our State legislatures. We 
wonld be doing nothing more than making possible uniform and ef- 
fective treatment of a serious evil. Nor can I see how it would in 
any way interefere with State control of education.” 


Bertha Haven Putnam, department of history and political selence, 
Mount Holyoke College, Massachusetts: 

„ am in favor of ratification of the child labor amendment. The 
fact that child labor is cheap labor means that a State employing it 
has an advantage in interstate commerce over a State that prohibits it. 
Comparative uniformity in child labor legislation seems to me emi- 
nently desirable. 1 favor Federal control in this matter.“ 


E. A. Ross, professor of sociology, University of Wisconsin: 

“ I am heartily for it. I am not at all desirous of seeing the Nation 
undertake things which the States may well do, and I opposed the 
«introduction of woman suffrage and liquor prohibition by an amend- 
ment to the Federal Constitution. I bave, however, no compunctions 
about limiting child labor by national action. Industry has developed 
on a national basis, and this clearly hampers the restriction of child 
labor by Individual States. 

„ hope that the publie will notice that nearly everybody who has in 
the past distinguished himself or herself by long and devoted labor 
on behalf of the welfare of children is for this proposed amendment. 
It is noteworthy that the people who now rush in opposing it in the 
name of the welfare of the ehildren have never sacrificed very much 
on the behalf of children.” 


Paul R. Steyick, professor of economics, Morningside College, Iowa: 

“The pro child labor amendment to the Constitution is a dis- 
tinct step in pro 

“Tt is no more socialistic in its content than a law prohibiting com- 
mon drinking cups or common toothbrushes. On the contrary, like 
sanitary regulations, it is intended for the good of the people, even at 
the expense of their slight inconvenience. 

„The National Congress, rather than State legislatures, is the best 
body to make laws regulating child labor, if the principle of equality 
in opportunity is sincerely believed in, (a) for manufacturers and 
mine operators et al, (b) for children and young people, who are to 
compose the burden bearers of a generation hence. 


interference with State control of education. 

“ Privately, I know of no person of broad interest in children and 
young people and of genuine sincerity in his concern for the future 
of aes Nation who does not believe that the proposed amendment is 
wise.” 


Frederic M. Thrasher, professor of economics and sociology, Utinols 
Wesleyan University, Illinois: 

“It seems manifest enough that the exploitation of children should 
cease, Any industry which must depend on such exploitation is para- 
sitic. Common humanity and efficient citizenship demand the extirpa- 
tion of commercialized child labor. 

It is apparent, too, that the individual States can not deal with 
the problem. Good child labor laws can not be passed in every State 
where child labor is a crying evil. The system of State child labor 
laws is uneconomic and unjust both from the standpoint of business 
and of the children. 

“The two Federal child labor laws that were passed have been 
universaliy recognized by thinking and upright citizens as desirable. 
There was no cry for repeal except from selfish interests. The fact 
that these beneficial laws were declared unconstitutional either indi- 
eates narrow vision on the part of the Supreme Court or a defect in 
our Constitution. i 

“In either of these cases the only remedy is an amendment to the 
National Constitution. This amendment should be passed entirely on 
its own merits without reference to any previous amendment or any 
possible one that might be considered in the future. The idea that 
the people of the United States would be handing over in an irrev- 
ocable way the control of their children to some superpower is ab- 
surd. There is no reason to believe that the Congress would abuse 
this power; the new child labor law would undoubtedly be little differ- 
ent from the two which have preceded it and which have been declared 
unconstitutional, for technical reasons only. 

“The fear that Congress would pass an oppressive or even unpopular 
law is entirely ungrounded, judging by the kind of laws it passed 
previously when it thought it could regulate child labor for the Nation. 

The Congress is not going to escape the will of the people through 
the passage of this amendment. It is still going to give the country 
the kind of a child labor law that is wanted. Congress is too sensi- 
tive to publie opinion to enter upon any other course. The idea that 
Johnnie will no longer be permitted to fill the wood box or Hiram will 
no longer be allowed to help milk the cows is ridiculous. 

“If we can not trust the representatives of the people in our Na- 
tional Assembly to make the kind of laws we want we might as well 
give up the notion of democratic government and turn the ship of 
state over to a beneyolent despot.” 


Wilson D. Wallis, associate professor of anthropology, University of 
Minnesota, Minneapolis: 

„Our present system, which the amendment is aimed to remedy, 
permits a more brutal treatment of children than ean be found any- 
where in so-called savagery. Not only does it permit it, but more 
brutal conditions obtain im large sections of our civilization than can 
be found anywhere among the ruder peoples. I say this quite literally 
and with full sense of professional responsibility. I will retract if 
anyone will point me to a single tribe—uninfiuenced by European civil- 
ization—in which children are made to work in any manner which 
denies them full development, There is no oppressive child labor 
among American Indians, none among African negro tribes, none in 
the islands of the Pacific, none in those crude isolated cultures of 
Australia, of Ceylon, or of the Andaman Islands. Children are allowed 
to live their ewn lives, 

“I would welcome a return to conditions in this country which 
would give to every American child as happy a life as the American 
Indian child could claim.” 


Frank D. Watson, head of department of economics and sociology, 
Haverford College, Pennsylvania: 

“There never has been in my memory an issue before the country 
about which there was waged what seems fo be such an organized com- 
paign of deliberate misrepresentation. 

“Some of the arguments advaneed in opposition to the amendment, 
such as that it will interfere with the sanctity of the home and local 
control of education, are so childish or at most sophomoric that one 
hesitates to dignify them with a refutation. Others, claiming that the 
measure is socialistic in origin and intent, bear on the face ef them 
such evidence of desire to create class bias, especially when found in 
the mouths of those who have never been conspicuous for their zeal in 
promoting the interests of children in State or Nation that their sin- 
eerity can hardly fail to be questioned by all thoughtful persons. 
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“The real issue for honest men, as I see it, is simple, viz, Has the 
evil of child labor assumed national proportions? If it has, then it 
calls for a national solution. As one who has actively followed since 
1905 the various efforts put forward to stamp out this blot on a 
so-called Christian nation, living in the twentieth century, I for one 
am firmly convinced that President Coolidge and Senator PEPPER are 
right in believing that the time has come for a Federal amendment to 
meet the problem. f 

“To the student of social institutions it is a truism to observe that 
no one age, however great, and no group of men, however wise, can 
anticipate the future course of development in a continental nation like 
ours. In 1789 industry was local. To-day is is national. For the 
‘founding fathers’ to frame an unchanging document to guide the 
future destiny of such a people would violate the first canon of all 
social evolution. There can be no progress without change. That 
which is static is dead. To put our fundamental law into a strait- 
jacket is to court failure if not ultimate revolution. It was for this 
reason that the framers of our Constitution themselves provided for a 
means of amending it. The real friends of the Constitution, as well 
as the real friends of progress, will ever guard our fundamental law 
against ossification. If four members of the Supreme Court failed to 
win over a fifth to their point of view that Congress already has power 
to regulate child labor and so through the process of judicial interpre- 
tation keep our fundamental law in harmony with changing needs, then 
there remains but one path, namely, that of amendment, if the Ameri- 
can people are to be permitted to attack a national problem with a 
national program, Congress has twice shown what it believes is the 
birthright of every American child. Is there any ‘100 per cent 
American’ who believes he should have less?” 

Rev. Lambert Weckwerth, St. Johns College, Collegeville, Minn. : 

"I am glad to add my mite in favor of the amendment, particularly 
as much of the opposition to it seems to be due to a fear lest the power 
that would be conferred on Congress by the adoption of the amendment 
be abused. This fear partly arises out of the fact that some, with 
socialistic tendencies, have espoused the cause. 

“There is nothing so good nor so sacred but it can be abused. 
Unless, therefore, they are prepared to invite stagnancy and decay by 
opposing all legislation, all intelligent persons must and will admit 
that fear of possible abuse is an untenable ground for opposing the 
child labor amendment. 

“Other countries have passed social laws that its people are proud 
of and on account of which we envy them. To refuse to follow their 
lead solely out of motives of fear surely is unworthy of a great demo- 
cratic people. 

“Those timid souls who oppose the child labor amendment because, 
being social, they think it socialistic, should recall the remarkable 
system of social laws which had made Germany, in this respect, the 
admiration of the world, and that this status was attained mainly by 
the cooperation of the Catholic center party with the socialists. 

“Because socialists favor the amendment does not make the move- 
ment a socialistic one. Refusal to cooperate with socialists solely be- 
eause they advocate this measure will but strengthen their cause, 
While intelligent cooperation with them and others in all progressive 
movements will take the wind aut of their sails. 

“ While all true friends of liberty and justice must regret an undue 
interference by Congress in the private affairs of the individual, it is 
plain that a minimum of power must be granted to Congress if it is 
to function at all. That the additional power which the adoption of 
the child labor amendment will confer on Congress will exceed reason- 
able minimum is a gratuitous assumption born of self-interest or a 
distrust of our legislators that the history of Congress does not warrant. 

Because of decisions made in other times and applicable to other 
circumstances, the Supreme Court has blocked the way to much desir- 
able social legislation. Among this I consider not the least inrportant 
a reasonable child labor law. The only ways open to further progress 
are amendments to the Constitution. Let us start with the adoption 
of the child labor amendment.” 


Edward Wiest, head of department of economics and sociology, 
University of Kentucky, Kentucky: 

“It would seem that at this time no question would be raised with 
respect to the propriety of regulating child labor. The principle has 
been recognized as correct for more than a century under the capi- 
talistic form of production, and if we are to go back into the period 
when domestic manufacture prevailed exclusively we find sanction for 
the practice for a much longer time. 

“ It also appears to me that it should be universally recognized that 
wrongs are committed in industry as well as in other activities of life, 
and that the necessity for legislation preventing wrongs and punishing 
offenders may be just as apparent in industry as it is in other human 
relationships. At any rate, history has proved that exploitation of 
child labor will result if industry is entirely left alone. 

“It seems to me to be absurd to say that the regulation of industry, 
including child labor, is socialistic in its nature, when those of us 


who know what socialism is understand that collective ownership of 
property is the essence of socialism. The regulation of child labor, 
like the pure-food legislation, is just another attempt to improye our 
capitalistic system of production. This system of production has shown 


itself to have many virtues, but, like every system, it is not perfect 


and it is capable of being improved. Any legislation looking to the 
regulation of industry is an effort to improve our industrial system, 
si such legislation, if entirely sound, should be welcomed by every- 

v. 

“I can not believe that Congress will exercise any authority given 
it unwisely. I believe rather that Congress will be more rational or 
less extreme in its acts than State legislatures. There should be, 
therefore, no opposition in giving Congress control over the labor of 
the child. The State has this power now, but because of the lack of 
uniformity in the laws of the varlous States of the Union it is highly 
desirable that the Federal Government be given this power. Some 
States have been derelict in safeguarding the well-being of chfldren, 
and this is another reason why the Federal Government should have 
control over the labor of the child.” 


Erle F. Young, assistant professor of sociology, University of South- 
ern California : 

“There has been sufficient scientific research regarding child labor 
problems to enable us to decide the merits of the issue now before the 
country. In my opinion the evidence is overwhelming in favor of the 
proposition now before the State legislatures. Sound reason can be 
expected to prevail in the not distant future in this matter so long 
beclouded by lack of accurate information.” 


EDUCATORS 
: snn C. Almack, department of education, Stanford University, Cali- 
ornia : 

“I should regard it as a national calamity if the child labor amend- 
ment fails of ratification. It is the absolutely necessary first step for, 
us to take if we are to provide for the proper protection of the children 
of the land and for the future welfare of the country. I can think of 
no civic duty more imperative on the part of State legislators than 
whole-hearted support of the measure, I am glad to say that California 
was the second State in the Union to ratify the amendment, It looks 
now as if the success of the provision depends upon the action of the 
Middle West and the North. These States should be fully equal to the 
task with the help of the progressive States of the West,” 


C. H. Fernald, professor of education, University of Illinois: 

“ From the viewpoint of one employed in higher education it would 
seem to me that the children of our wealthy Nation receive too little 
education as it is, and there should be more opportunities provided for 
them to get all possible. Although the proposed child labor amend- 
ment does not require more education (as I see it), it does provide for 
greater opportunity to get more if desired. The test of such an amend- 
ment so far as its feasibility is concerned will depend wholly upon its 
judicious administration not only by the Government but by the several 
States. I feel that it is a step in the right direction for it will make 
for guidance of those who need it and will not limit the independence 
of those who do not. It might work hardship in some cases, but that 
is where ‘ judicious administration’ of the law would be most valued, 
One of the best features of it is its elasticity, It is at least worthy of 
a good, fair trial.” 

Clyde B. Moore, head of department of history and principles of edu- 
cation, University of Pittsburgh: $ 

“The child labor amendment is in harmony with the most basic 
principles of the Constitution itself. Through its passage a higher 
degree of social justice will be possible. It will permit of legislation 
which will strengthen home, school, and State without restricting any 
personal rights or liberties recognized by the founders of the Constitu- 
tion. I can find no argument against and many for it. It has my 
unqualified indorsement.“ 

John II. Finley, formerly commissioner of education and president 
of the University of the State of New York: 

“There are, of course, two ways of attacking the problem of making 
our ‘ national standards’ really national. The first is to concentrate on 
bringing the backward States up to standard, and this is the method 
advocated by those who belleve that any Federal child labor law is an 
attack on the principle of State rights and leads the way to further 
Federal regulation of industrial conditions within the States. It is an 
obvious method of attack and sounds simple considering the apparent 
strength of public opinion on the side of the ‘standards.’ But, un- 
fortunately, the States where the laws are weak are the ones where 
there is the strongest tradition in favor of child labor, the greatest 
number of apologists for it on the grounds of expediency, of the needs 
of industry, of poverty, and so on. And the whole history of child 
labor reform is testimony to the length of time and the amount of 
energy and hard campaigning it takes to change tradition and prejudice 
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in the interests of child labor laws. 
ment of children goes on with its resultant industrial and social waste. 

“This, together with the feeling that child welfare is a national 
concern, is the reason for turning to the second method of attack, 
an amendment to the Constitution making Federal regulation of child 


labor possible.“ 


Carl C. Taylor, Dean of North Carolina State College: 

“T can't get started on the notion that the amendment is socialistic 
in either origin or intent unless I accept the notion that every time 
the social group attempts to guarantee the integrity and growth of the 
individual socialism is encroaching upon us. That it is socialistic has 
been flung at every movement of social reform which has taken place in 
the last century. This should be sufficient rebuttal to those who claim 
that this is socialistic. As a matter of fact, it is a shame, as we all 
know that the word socialism can not be used in its correct sense as 
versus individualism. Personally, I am willing to use it in that sense 
and to accuse those who stand opposed to it not only of individualism 
but of selfishness, r 

“The argument that it is a dangerous grant of power to Congress 
seems to me to be a travesty on representative government. If we 
can not trust our representative government to enact into legislation 
those things which are for the public welfare, then maybe we had 
better abolish representative government and establish a dictatorship. 
I am myself convinced that the transfer of the argument from pure 
selfishness on the part of the interests who are opposed to the amend- 
ment to that of interference with the State control is nothing but a 
smoke screen. By transferring it from the basis of vested interests 
to that of an old political philosophy gives it standing which it could 
never attain on more selfish bases. 

“North Carolina has a very good child welfare law. On the basis 
of this some of our best citizens oppose our national child labor amend- 
ment, Knowing thet there are other States who do not have good 
child labor laws, it seems to me that North Carolina is in the position 
of a selfish individual whose own home environment is satisfactory and 
who therefore is willing to assert that he has no obligation for the 
home environment for thousands of others.” 


AGRICULTURAL ECONOMISTS 


Kenyon L. Butterfield, president Michigan Agricultural College: 

“I am in favor of the passage of the proposed child labor amend- 
ment to the Federal Constitution. In some States State laws seem 
fairly adequate, but in most States I do not think they are adequate. 
Moreover, I regard the protection of children as one of those things 
that is essentially a national problem. I have no fear of Congress 
passing a law under such an amendment that will infringe upon the 
normal and highly educational work of the farm boy and girl, except 
in those cases where common humanity demands that the rural child 
as well as the city child shall not be exploited for money gain.” 

Benjamin H. Hibbard, head of department of agricultural economics, 

University of Wisconsin: 
It is extremely unfortunate that so much misinformation has been 
circulated and apparently accepted by the farming class as well as 
others. The farmers have been made to believe that the United States 
Government will take control of the employment of all children under 
18 years of age, perhaps forbid them to do labor of any description. 
This is ridiculous; but even so, it Is going to have its effect. Another 
unfortunate feature of the campaign is the sentiment in many sec- 
tions, for instance in this State, in favor of letting each State take 
care of its own affairs. Since we have handled the whole child labor 
situation very well in Wisconsin there is a widespread feeling that 
the same should be done by other States within their own borders, 
It seems to me that whenever a movement of general interest such as 
this is brought to the attention of the people of the Nation and a 
given standard set, or a judgment reached, that we should not be 
satisfied to allow a minority to lag indefinitely behind. In other words, 
I should say that in this case we should be a Nation rather than a 
group of States.” 


Bruce L. Melvin, department of rural social organization, New York 
State College of Agriculture, Cornell University : 

“The evolution of industries has brought a danger to childhood 
which was unknown a few decades ago and which to a certain extent 
is not known to the generai public to-day. The children are frequently 
forced to pay the price of industrial advancement, which can be pro- 
hibited only through some type of uniform legislation. 

“Certain objections have been raised to the proposed child labor 
amendment, among them being that it is socialistic. Cities legislate to 
protect themselves against typhoid fever; Congress lately appropriated 
money to fight disease among chickens; police enforce laws regarding 
automobile trafic; and higher institutions of learning have been estab- 
lished in most States and are maintained by public funds. If these are 
socialistic, then the proposed amendment is socialistic. The term 
* socialistic’ is meaningless to most people, and is one that is feared, 


Meantime the harmful employ- and thus used to prevent action. The enemies of the bill are using the 


term in order to arouse opposition and, indeed, they are meeting with 
success. 

“Is the granting of this power to Congress dangerous? I am sure 
that the power of Congress to declare war has proven dangerous to 
many people. Its abillty to appropriate money for the building of ships 
was, indeed, dangerous to German imperialism, and if the proposed 
power is granted to Congress it should prove dangerous to employers 
who are exploiting children for their own financial greed. Likewise, 
I hope it may prove dangerous to all enemies of childhood that are 
fostered through child labor, such as disease, vice, and immorality, 
Indeed, I can think of no other persons or maladies that might suffer 
any apprehension. If note is taken of those who are opposing the bill, 
it is clear that the manufacturers and other employers of child labor 
are those who seem most fearful of any danger. Likewise, it should 
be added that it is the same group that has always fought child labor. 
I hope that the passage of the amendment may be as dangerous to the 
unjust practices perpetuated on children as the Civil War was to 
slavery. 2 d 

“Another meaningless phrase is being heralded abroad; that is, that 
our Federal Congress is being granted power to contro! education In the 
States. By no stretch of the imagination can any honest man discover 
wherein such power is to be granted to Congress through this amend- 
ment. The proposal in no way implies or grants this. Again, the 
enemies of the amendment are circulating this Idea to confuse the 
issue and deflect honest consideration. It should be added that they are 
proving highly successful in spreading their confused propaganda. 

“One other point should also be noted. The manufacturers are now 
shifting the discussion to side issues and are thus confusing the farm 
population. The people who live on the farms either do not know any- 
thing about the amendment, and are thus saying nothing, or they are 
very largely in opposition; but when you talk to them about it you find 
that their replies are platitudes and beside the point, which they have 
accepted through the manufacturers’ skillful direction of adverse criti- 
cism. It is, indeed, interesting to note how these people have so lately 
become ardent friends of farmers and have such great fear that the 
farm children will not be permitted to help their parents. The farm 
opposition arises because the mass of our substantial farm population 
has no appreciation of the dangers in industrialized agriculture and 
also the dangers to children from the present-day industries of our 
cities.” 

R. Clyde White, associate professor of rural institutions, department 
of rural sociology, Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas: 

“In the first place, the Manufacturers’ Association and most of the 
newspapers, either through ignorance or design, continually misstate 
the proposed amendment relating to child labor. The amendment does 
not propose an absolute limitation or prohibition of child Iabor up to 
any age; it only gives Congress power to limit, regulate, and prohibit.’ 
In no case by any process of reasoning would it be obligatory to limit, 
regulate, and prohibit; in most cases it is reasonable to expect that 
‘limit’ would be the extent of legislation. Furthermore, Congress 
could ‘ limit, regulate, and prohibit’ child labor up to but not beyond 
14 years of age. The proposed amendment leaves it entirely up to the 
mandate of the people as to the stringency of any statute; if they want 
a strict and sweeping law, they will have to instruct their Congressmen 
accordingly. j 

“Second. It is common to hear the State-rights argument used to 
discredit the twentieth amendment. That may honestly involve a 
theory of government, but as a matter of fact the Federal Government 
is now ‘interfering’ in a lot of things which could just as reasonably 
be objected to on the same grounds, but which are not so denounced, 
The Manufacturers’ Association is not carrying on a campaign to 
abolish Federal regulation of interstate commerce nor to repeal the 
Mann Act, designed to control the white-slave traffic. As an organiza- 
tion they are not attempting to repeal the eighteenth amendment nor 
the nineteenth amendment, both of which certainly abridged the 
‘State rights’ of those States which consistently voted against them. 
Every amendment to the Constitution has encroached upon the domain 
included in ‘the powers not delegated to the United States by the Con- 
stitution,“ which have been reserved to the States. Thus any amend- 
ment is not a matter of right but of expediency of social policy. 

“Third. The charge that the amendment ‘is socialistic in origin and 
intent’ is not an argument but an appeal to emotional bias. Socialists 
are not held in high esteem by the Manufacturers’ Association and 
most publishers of papers, and the populace has an emotional and not 
an intellective reaction to ‘socialism; consequently if the name of. so- 
cialism can be fastened to the amendment it has campaign value 
regardless of its rationality. Anyone who would call the child labor 
amendment socialistic must surely put the post office, public education, 
and compulsory education laws in the same category. An orthodox 
socialist would agree that these are socialistic—that is, tending in the 
direction of State socialism. 

Fourth. The charge that State control of education is endangered 
is really fantastic. The twentieth amendment says nothing about 
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taxes, scholastic age limits, qualifications of teachers, length of school 
terms, internal administration, or compelling children to go to school, 
These matters just about cover the school system. The only concelv- 
able place where it would touch State control of education would be in 
the way of making it easier to enforce compulsory school laws where 
they exist. As a matter of fact, compulsory school laws enforced 
literally are likely to be much less intelligent than the child labor 
amendment, because with the present organization of the public schools 
the morons and subnormal children would be forced through a curric- 
ulum built for children of average capacity.” 


ECONOMISTS IN INDUSTRY 


N. I. Stone, general manager Hickey Freeman Co., Rochester, N. Y.: 

“The objections to the proposed child labor amendment to the Con- 
stitution of the United States on the ground that it is socialistic in 
origin and intent; that it is a dangerous grant of power to the Con- 
gress; that it will interfere with State control of education have been 
so effectively answered by Father Ryan and other competent authori- 
ties that nothing new can be said on the subject. 

“What interests me, as one actively engaged in industry, is the 
economic aspect of the proposed amendment. The opposition to the 
amendment of some of the Southern States in which the employment 
of children in industry is permitted to go on with little or no re- 
striction need cause no surprise, What is more difficult to understand 
is the opposition on the part of business interests in the Northeastern 
and Western States, in most of which labor legislation of the most 
advanced and humane type has been on the statute books as a result 
of State legislation. For years the cotton manufacturers of Massa- 
chusetts complained of the competition of the southern cotton mills, 
due, among other reasons, to the fact that with no tariff to equalize 
conditions the Southern States were able to compete on the basis of 
child labor wages against the products of the New England States in 
which labor costs were affected by protective labor legislation applying 
both to children and adult women. 

“And now, when the opportunity is presented to equalize competitive 
conditions, at least in part, through placing in the hands of Congress 
the power to make child labor conditions more uniform throughout the 
Union, the very industrial interests who should be foremost to wel- 
come it on purely economic grounds seem to be largely opposed to the 
measure, 

„Without assuming to speak either for the firm or for the industry 
with which I am connected, but merely as a student of economic 
problems, I feel that we must have some counterpart of the tariff in 
equalizing the difference in labor costs on products made at home and 
abroad due to the higher standard of living and of wages in the United 
States as compared with foreign countries. If we are going to have 
differences in labor costs between different States in the Union due 
not to greater efficiency on the part of capital or labor, or both, in 
one State as against another, but to certain legislative enactments 
which are put on the statute books of some States in the interest of 
public health and human progress, while other States lag behind, there 
are only two alternatives for equalizing conditions on a national 
scale; the other to let matters take their own course, which will result 
in a drift of industries to the States which place the least restriction, 
as the cotton manufacturers of the North are said to have done by 
investing heavily in cotton mills in the South. The former alternative 
spells equalisation upward ; the other, equalization downward on the 
path of progress,” 

W. M. Leiserson, chairman board of arbitration of the men’s cloth- 
ing industry, Chicago market : 

“We are told that children must learn to work. That is exactly 
what they said in England more than a hundred years ago when the 
despised reformers were raising the age of child labor from 7 years to 
9 years. It is an old refrain that has recurred at every Attempt to 
enact child labor legislation. 

„ am for the child labor amendment because the children in the 
States that have refused to adopt modern child labor legislation have 
a right to the same protection against exploitation as cheap laborers 
that the children in other States have. 

“Because the States without modern child labor laws have had 
every opportunity to adopt and have selfishly and defiantly refused to 
adopt the American standards of child protection and education that 
the conscience of the people in most of the States has set. 

“Because the effects of child labor in the backward States—illit- 
eracy, stunted bodies, and minds—are not limited to the States which 
produce them, but are spread to the rest of the country by migration. 

„Because the people of the United States have a right to set the 
standards of protection and education for the future citizens of the 
country, and no State can be permitted to hold to the standards of 
China or Persia simply because it raises a cry of home rule, 

“A great deal of nonsense is being said and written about the pro- 
posed child labor amendment in order to get the legislators in Colum- 
bus to repudiate the plain pledges in both the party platforms favoring 
the adoption of this amendment, 


“But are the children of the Northern and Western States, which 
have adequate child labor laws, less industrious than the illiterate 
children of the Southern States, which refuse to enact laws for the 
protection of children? 

“The only reason that the child labor amendment is necessary is 
to force these backward States to adopt the American standards of 
child protection set by the conscience of the American people in the 
vast majority of States. The purpose of the amendment is the same 
as that of the two laws of Congress which were declared unconstitu- 
tional, namely, to make it possible to enforce the standards of the 
child labor laws of Ohio, Massachusetts, New York, Illinois, Wisconsin, 
Kansas, California, and most of the other States on the few backward 
Southern States that refuse to enact such child labor legislation. 

This is attacked now because it violates a supposediy sacred right 
of home rule for the backward States. But when State control over 
railroad rates within the States interfered with the national policy 
of the United States Government home rule in this respect was abol- 
ished. Is commerce of so much more importance than childhood that 
home rule may be set aside for it but not for the protection of chil- 
dren? Have the people of the United States not the same right to set a 
national standard of child protection and education for the future 
citizens of the country as they have of setting a national commercial 
policy? And can a State be permitted to maintain within its borders 
the child labor and educational standards of China and India simply 
because it claims a right of home rule? 

If the effects of child labor in the backward States, such as Illiter- 
acy and stunted bodies and minds, were confined within the borders of 
those States, something might be said for this idea of home rule. But 
the illiterates and the stunted bodies and minds from those States 
migrate into the other States and spread their low standards of citi- 
zenship to the rest of the country. 

“The children of the backward Southern States have the same right 
to protection against exploitation as cheap labor that our children in 
Ohio have, and there is no way of assuring them this right except by 
act of the United States Government, because thelr own States selfishly 
and defiantly refuse to protect them, 

“This is the first reason why the child labor amendment must be 
adopted. A second reason is that Ohjo and the other States with 
American standards of child welfare are subjected to most unfair busi- 
ness competition with the manufacturers of the Southern States who 
are permitted to use children as cheap laborers in much the same way 
as children are used in India and China. And the thing is that the 
American standards of citizenship maintained by the vast majority of 
our States by the education, training, and protection they give their 
children must not be undermined by the influx of illiterates and stunted 
bodies und minds from backward Southern States any more than from 
European or Asiatic countries. 

“This is all there is to the child labor amendment. And all the 
talk about habits of industry for children, invading the home, taking 
away parents’ rights to educate or keep their children ignorant, State 
rights, and home rule are only the common arguments that have been 
used for years in the States of the South which have the highest per- 
centage of illiteracy to prevent the enactment of the kind of child labor 
laws that the American people have enacted in the vast majority of 
their States.” 


LAW SCHOOL DEANS AND PROFESSORS 


Henry M. Bates, dean of the University of Michigan Law School: 

“All efforts to secure valid congressional legislation on this subject 
without amendment to the Constitution have failed. There is no 
other recourse, if we are to meet this serious evil, than to amend the 
Constitution, I am not one of those who is willing to see an un- 
limited extension of Federal power, but where economic and social 
considerations demand as urgently as in the case of child labor national 
dealing with a subject, I am willing to see the national power ex- 
panded to meet the need.” 

Walter W, Cook, Yale University School of Law: 

“Tt seems to me that some kind of constitutional amendment con- 
ferring power upon some branch of the Government to deal with this 
matter is imperative. Those States which permit child labor ought 
not to have the power to compel other States to permit the sale of 
their products in competition with the goods produced by adult labor 
in other States. It seems to me that this proposal to give Congress 
the power is the satisfactory way to proceed.” 


George P. Costigan. jr., School of Jurisprudence, University of Call- 
fornia : 

“The great social need of effective legislation for the prevention of 
child labor can not be denied, and the only serious controversy possi- 
ble is as to the proper body to be authorized to legislate. In view 
of the apparently insuperable difficulties in the way of satisfactory 
and uniform State action, the only thing to be done seems to give 
expressly to Congress that power which the Supreme Court has not 
seen its way to finding already lodged in Congress, That there ig 
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perhaps a danger in very frequent resort to constitutional amendments 
is an argument of no weight against any single amendment of such 
unquestionable merit as the amendment which you are urging exhibits. 
For humanitarian reasons, if for no other, Congress must be given 
full power to act in the matter of child labor.” 

J. P. Chamberlain, professor, Columbia Law School: 

“To judge from much of the propaganda against the child labor 
amendment, one would suppose that the amendment gave to Congress 
general control over child welfare, over the physical, intellectual, and 
social development of children, It seems to be assumed that Con- 
gress may regulate the relations of children in their homes, in their 
schools, as well as their relations in their work. The amendment 
does not contain any general grant to Congress to pass legislation in 
respect to children. It grants power to legislate in respect to the 
labor of children; it makes no mention of power to make laws in 
respect to their education or in respect to their relations with their 
parents. The amendment does not grant to the National Legislature 
control over the general welfare of children, but only a control over 
the relations of children and their employers, without depriving the 
States of their existing right to regulate the same relation. 

“Therefore, an act passed by Congress under this amendment must 
have reference to labor if it is to be constitutional, If it is an act 
regulating education or an act regulating the home life of the chil- 
dren it will not be within the power conferred by the amendment. 
The Supreme Court has twice well expressed this point in relation 
to child labor: 

„It is the high duty and function of this court in cases regu- 
larly brought to its bar to decline to recognize or enforce seeming 
laws of Congress, dealing with subjects not intrusted to Con- 
gress, but left or committed by the supreme law of the land to 
the control of the States“ (Child Labor Tax Case, 259 U. S. 34.) 

“The grant of power to Congress over the subject of interstate 
commerce was to enable it to regulate such commerce and not to give it 
authority to control the States in their exercise of the police power 
over local trade and manufacture. (Hammer y. Dagenhart, 246 U. 8. 
250.) 

“Applying this statement of principle to an act on education under 
this amendment, it would read: 

“<The grant of power to Congress over the subject of child 
labor was to enable it to regulate such labor, and not to give it 
authority to control the States in their exercise of the power 
over education.’ 

“Labor and education are separate subjects of legislation and no 
one would suppose that a power to regulate labor would include a 
power to regulate education. 

“The purpose of the amendment is to promote the welfare of chil- 
dren. If it were not, then there would be no object in proposing it. 
The amendment, however, limits the power of Congress to promote 
the welfare of children through the regulation of labor, not through 
the regulation of education and not through the regulation of the 
home. Had it been intended to grant a power over education as well 
as labor or to grant a general power to legislate in respect to child 
welfare the amendment would have been so expressed. 

“On the contrary, Congress has selected one of the means for the 
improvement of the condition of children, the regulation of labor, and 
has therefore made it clear that it did not intend to include under 
the amendment either education or the control of children in other 
ways, however much their welfare might be affected. Any provision 
in respect to educational standards in a child labor bill to be con- 
stitutional under the amendment must have to do with labor or the 
protection of a child as a worker and must be shown to be in some 
form a regulation of labor. 

“The Supreme Court has shown itself quite capable of distinguish- 
ing between regulations of labor and regulation of other subjects. In 
the tax case it had no trouble in finding that an act which was on 
the face of it a clear exercise of the taxing power of Congress was 
when carefully examined but a regulation of labor (Bailey v. Drexel 
Furniture Co., 259 U. S. 20); and it also discovered in the first child- 
labor case (Hammer v. Dagenhart, 247 U. S. 251) that an act which 
did not operate directly upon labor, but operated directly upon goods 
in interstate commerce, a subject clearly within the power of Con- 
gress, was in fact a regulation of labor, and therefore unconstitutional. 

“ Sọ far I have dealt with constitutional law, Let me add a word 
about constitutional reason. The Congress is composed of men elected 
by the people and answerable to the people at short interyals for their 
acts, exactly as are members of the legislature in the States, Certain 
of the opponents of the amendment in their forebodings over the 
tyrannical use by Congress of the power given it under the amendment 
have lost sight of this safeguard of popular rights provided by the 
Constitution. They make the same argument of the danger of Fed- 
eral tyranny which Hamilton answered in his great defense of the 
Constitution : 
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„The House of Representatives is so constituted as to 


support in the Members a habitual recollection of their dependence 
on the people, Before the sentiments impressed on their minds 
by the mode of their elevation can be effaced by the exercise of 
power they will be compelled to anticipate the moment when their 
power is to cease, when their exercise of it is to be reviewed, and 
when they must descend to the level from which they were raised, 
there forever to remain, unless a faithful discharge of their trust 
shall have established their title to a renewal of it.’ (No. 56, 
the Federalist.) 

“The fathers were far wiser than the opponents of this amendment 
would have us believe in their picture of the unbridled exercise of 
power by Congress. Also meeting attacks on the possibility of 
arbitrary power by the Federal Government, Madison said, The 
adversaries of the Constitution seem to have lost sight of the people 
altogether in their reasoning on this subject.’ (Federalist No. 46.) 
And so do the adversaries of this amendment. ‘These gentlemen must 
be here reminded of their error.“ (Id.) Can it be supposed that Con- 
gressmen who depend on the people for reelection will pass acts 
preventing a child under 18 from milking the family cow or picking a 
basket of strawberries for the family breakfast or forbidding children 
on a farm from aiding at harvest time? Congressmen are more often 
accused of too much rather than too little dependence on the popular 
will, and in questions of child labor, on which the popular interest is 
so wide, there can be no doubt that Congress will be told in no uneer- 
tain language what the people want. With the restraining influence 
of public opinion upon Congress while it is considering legislation and 
the power of the court after Congress has acted to measure the law 
by the yardstick of the Constitution, the fear of arbitrary legislation 
is allayed by the same arguments which Madison and Hamilton used 
to allay fears of the consequence of the adoption of the Constitution 
itself. 

“The amendment certainly extends supervision by the central power 
over a subject hitherto in the control of the States. Here is a fair 
ground for debate, which should not be obscured by forebodings under- 
mining popular confidence in one of the fundamental safeguards of the 
Constitution, the control of Congress by the people through the respon- 
sibility ef Members of Congress to their constituents. Even though the 
amendment carry, the constitutional frame of Government stands, and 
that frame of Government consecrates, in the words of Lincoln, an 
assurance of a ‘Government of the people, by the people, for the 
people.” * 

Ernest Freund, professor of law and political science, University of 
Chicago: 

“There is now pending before the legislatures of the several States 
a proposition submitted by Congress to the States to amend the Fed- 
eral Constitution by giving pewer to Congress’ to limit, regulate, and 
prohibit the labor of persons under 18 years of age, leaving unim- 
paired the power of the several States, except by suspending the op- 
eration of State laws to the extent necessary to give effect to legis- 
lation enacted by Congress. : 

“This proposed amendment is the outcome of the following consti- 
tutienal situation: 

“Under the Constitution as it stands, the States control the con- 
ditions of labor in manufacture, while Congress controls interstate 
commerce, In consequence, the States can prescribe whether and to 
what extent children may be employed in industry; but having enacted 
such laws they can not protect their manufacturers from the compe- 
tition of other States whose industries operate with cheap child labor, 
for the importation of goods from other States, however produced, is 
entirely withdrawn from the legislative power of any one State. 

“To deal with this situation Congress in 1916 enacted a law which 
made it unlawful to ship in interstate commerce the products of in- 
dustry in which young persons were employed in contravention to 
certain standards laid down in the law. It was the general opinion 
of competent lawyers that this law was within the constitutional 
power of Congress to regulate interstate commerce. However, in 1918, 
by one of those 5-to-4 decisions which have been commented upon so 
much in recent times, the Supreme Court decided that the law did not 
constitute a regulation of interstate commerce but of industry, and 
was therefore unconstitutional. 

“Tt was next sought to deal with the situation through the taxing 
power; and the revenue act of 1918, enacted early in 1919, provided 
that employers of child labor should pay a certain additional tax as 
specified in the act. Again the Supreme Court, and this time by 
an 8-to-1 decision, held that this measure was not an exercise of the 
taxing power, but was an attempt to do under the disguise of the 
taxing power what Congress could not do directly. 

“These two decisions of the Supreme Court placed the country in 
the anomalous position that apparently there was no power either in 
the States or in the United States to deal with the interstate aspecta 
of child labor; and it was now proposed to obtain a direct grant of 
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power through an amendment to the Constitution, and in 1924 the 
necessary two-thirds majority of the two Houses of Congress was ob- 
tained for submitting the amendment to the States. 

„Let it be noted, in the first place, what the proposed amendment 
does and does not do. Unlike the eighteenth amendment, it does not 
prohibit anything or requlre anything. It simply gives power to Con- 
gress. It is true that it gives power to limit, regulate, and prohibit the 
Jabor of persons under 18 years of age; but it is obvious that this does 
not mean that Congress expects to forbid the employment of persons 
under 18 altogether. In giving power it is necessary to use com- 
prehensive terms, because while most situations may be dealt with by 
mere regulation others may require prohibition. Thus, many States 
prohibit the employment of persons under 18 in certain occupations, 
; +, for Instance, underground mining; and some States forbid the em- 

joyment of women in underground mines altogether. It is not pro- 
posed to give Congress the latter power, but surely there can be no 
objection that if it deals with child labor at all it should be enabled to 
cover the entire feld effectively. It might have been wiser to avoid the 
term “probibit” in the amendment, but the result would have been 
exactly the same, because any power of regulation must include pro- 
hibition under certaln conditions to be specified by law. 

“Before the amendment can become practically. operative it will 
require congressional legislation; and since all sections of the country 
are represented in Congress, there is not only no danger that the stand- 
ards will be absolutely unreasonable but there need not even be any 
serious apprehension that they will be unduly high. The national 
stendard will be a minimum standard and will undoubtedly remain 
below the standards now prevailing in some States. This may be par- 
ticularly expected because some of the higher labor standards for young 
persons can not be put into effect without corresponding educational 
provisions which Congress will remain powerless to prescribe. 

“On the other hand, it is, of course, true that national regulation 
will prevail over State regulation where State regulation either sets 
standards which the national conscience regards as intolerable or fails 
to enforce such standards as the State laws have enacted. 

“It is charged against the proposed amendment that it will flood the 
country with an army of Federal agents prying into local affairs; but 
fortunately the two previous abortive attempts at national child-labor 
regulation have set a precedent for much more conservative exercise of 
Federal power which it may be confidently expected will be followed in 
any future child labor legislation enacted by Congress. 


“When the law of 1916 was enacted, the Children's Bureau in regulations, but It is also to be determined whether the time has come 


Washington was entrusted with its execution, and the plan followed 
was to utilize the State enforcing agencies wherever they were avail- 
able and could be trusted, and where State agencies proved unreliable or 
inefficient a relatively small Federal inspection force was found 


sufficient to revise and elevate standards and to bring about a better 


administration of the laws. 


“There is thus every reason to expect that the child labor amend- 


ment, instead of adding to the evil of centralized administration, will 
inaugurate a new era in the relations between Federal and State 
powers far more favorable to local autonomy. 

“The opponents of the amendment denounce it as a step in the 
direction of socialism, but that form of attack misconceives the entire 
issue. The question is not whether we shall have child labor control 
or not, but whether defects of control under the present system shall 
be remedied. The country has been committed to the policy of child 
labor control for at least 50 years, and there is no going back on that 
policy, and in the interests of its children it espoused socialism of the 
most advanced type when nearly 100 years ago it established a system 
of free schools, 

“The only question now is whether child labor control should be 
national as well as local. It is national in every other country that 
has a federal system of government, and it is a pure accident that the 
United States has hitherto formed an exception to the rule. There 
bas never been an advance in child labor legislation withont dire pre- 
dictions as to the harm that it was bound to do to parental authority, 
to the child, to habits of industry, and to industry itself. None of 
these predictions have ever come true. 

“Statutory regulation by its very nature can not rise above stand- 
ards very moderate as compared to those voluntarily observed in in- 
dustry by its most farsighted and efficient representatives. No 
country has ever suffered, and the United States will not suffer by 
‘any undue protection given to its childhood.“ 


M. R. Kirkwood, dean of Stanford University Law School: s 

„As a general thing I am opposed to promiscuous amendment of 
the Constitution, However, this is a matter which seems to demand 
such action. Two things have been made clear by recent history. 
In the first place, there are certain States which will not protect the 
children of the country by legislation. In the second place, the deci- 
sions of the Supreme Court seem to settle beyond all doubt that 
Congress has no power to regulate child labor under the Constitution 
as it pow stands. It seems to me that any action is justified which 
may be necessary to accomplish this great humanitarian purpose.” 
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Prof. W. D. Lewis, formerly dean, University of Pennsylvania Law 
School, now director American Law Institute: 

“The proposed amendment gives full discretion to Congress as to the 
extent of the prohibition, regulation, and limitation. On the unlimited 
power of Congress thus vested there are two important limitations, 
One is derived from the very words of the amendment itself, and that 
is that the limitation must be a regulation of labor. Congress can not 
adopt an act regulating the education of children under the guise of 
regulating child labor. Under our system all such abuses of power 
are prevented by the Supreme Court of the United States. That is 
one of the things for which the Supreme Court exists. The other 
limitation is that under the fifth amendment to the Constitution no 
power granted to Congress, whether the power to regulate child labor 
or any other power, can be so exercised as to deprive any person of 
life, liberty, or property without due process of law. As interpreted 
by the Supreme Court this would prevent any grossly unfair and arbi- 
trary child-labor legislation. In short, while the amendment gives 
power to Congress adequate to deal with the subject of the labor of 
persons under 18, it does not confer upon the Congress greater powers 
than the States already have, and in the United States under the 
terms of the ‘due process of Jaw’ clause to which I have referred, 
absolute arbitrary power does not exist. 

“The attempt to confuse the real issues invoived in the adoption of 
the child labor amendment by trying to frighten American people Into 
the belief that under it Congress not only will try but will succeed in 
regulating all education, is not only imputing a lack of integrity to 
Congress, but is an insult to the intelligence of the members of the 
Supreme Court, Those who make this kind of argument in attempting 
to defeat the amendment are really attempting to create in the Amerl- 
can people a distrust of our form of government. Congress Is being 
held up as composed of persons apparently eager to adopt the most 
absurd measures, while the judges of the Supreme Court are pictured 
as very likely to sanction unwarranted extensions of Federal power by 
legal chicanery in the interpretation of plain language worthy the 
lowest pettifogger who ever disgraced the legal profession. * * © 

“What is being done by those who have during the last 20 years 
fought every effort of the States to protect children, is to attempt to 
becloud the issue, to deceive the people by filling the channels of public 
information with misrepresentations. Thus, another Issue has been in- 
jected into the campaign. It is no longer merely a question of the 
facts pertaining to child labor and the successes and failures of State 


when the wide dissemination of misstatements by those personally 
interested in the defeat of a measure will be successful in fooling the 
American people.” 

Roscoe Pound, dean of Harvard Law School: 

“TI do feel impelled to express my conviction that now that it seems 
to be established by decisions of the Supreme Court that Congress can 
not deal with this matter under the Constitution as it stands; a con- 
stitutional amendment is imperative. To-day, so far as industry and 
business are concerned, State lines are but lines upon the map. A 
situation in which one standard as to child labor applies on one side 
of such a line, and another upoh the other side, or in which an easy- 
going administration upon one side of such a line, as it were, competes 
with a strict administration upon the other, can result in nothing but 
evil. 1 should cordially agree that constitutional amendments ought 
to be reserved for a few great occasions, and that nothing could be 
more mistaken than to resort to constitutional amendment for every 
sort of desired legislative improvement. But the need of regulating 
child labor is emphatically one of those great occasions which calls for 
the legislative interposition of the people of the United States through 


| the Constitution.“ 


Dean Pound answered three questions with respect to the amendment 
as follows: 

“1, Will the Bil of Rights be abrogated if the child labor amend- 
ment is ratified? This seems to me the most absurd bogey that ever was 
conjured up. Let me give you an example of the way lawyers can 
argue on such points. Probably there is no better authority on Jaw in 
the country than Mr. Hughes. When the income-tax amendment was 
under consideration he urged strongly that the result of it would be to 
allow the National Government to tax State and municipal securities 
out of existence, Certainly the language of the amendment was very 
strong—income ‘from whatever source derived.’ Nevertheless, the 
Supreme Court of the United States has held that the amendment did 
not have any such destructive effect. 

“Now take the present case. The argument is that a power of pro- 
hibition and regulation is conferred and that there ara no limits upon 
that prohibition or regulation. But the amendment is meant to fit 
into the Constitution as a whole, and the Bill of Rights provides that 
the Federal Government shall not deprive any person of life, Uberty, 
or property without due process of law. ‘Therefore, any unreasonable 
means of regulation, and anything arbitrary or unreasonable in the 
carrying out of the prohibition would be subject to the limitation that 
applies to all congressional exercise of powers given by the Constitution, 
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“The Supreme Court of the United States has never manifested any 
inclination to give free reign to social legislation. On the contrary, it 
has always scrutinized it very jealously. I see no reason to suppose that 
it would allow legislation under this amendment to run wild, If it is 
said that we may presently get a radical court, it won't need constitu- 
tional amendments to enable it to sanction congressional dealing with 
the subject of child labor. It will simply overrule the first child labor 
decision and let the matter go at that.” 

“2. You ask whether the Supreme Court will allow educational con- 
trol to be implied from the amendment. Why it should be supposed 
that this amendment will bring about an entire change of front in the 
attitude of the court I can not perceive. The amendment says nothing 
whatever about education. What it says is that Congress may regu- 
late and prohibit child labor. Under the tenth amendment ‘the pow- 
ers not delegated to the United States by the Constitution nor pro- 
hibited by it to the States are reserved to the States respectively or 
to the people.“ This seems to me to settle the matter. There being 
nothing whatever in the Constitution about education, it is committed 
to the States respectively where it stands now. If certain children are 
not permitted to be employed in labor and therefore it is deemed they 
ought to be educated, the matter of educating them rests with the 
State exactly as the matter of protecting them from being run over 
by automobiles in the streets does. 

“3. You ask will the amendment give Congress a power more exten- 
sive than that now possessed by the States? I suppose the States 
have power to deal with the matter of child labor up to the age of 21. 
Very likely regulations of labor above 21 would be said not to be due 
process of law. If that is the case, the power given by this amend- 
ment is less than the power actually possessed by every State in the 
Union at present. It should be borne in mind that the Supreme Court 
of the United States has expressly decided that the States may enact 
child labor legislation. What this amendment does is to give to Con- 
gress a power to deal uniformly with the whole country in a matter 
with respect to which each State now has greater powers than those 
which this amendment proposes to confer upon Congress. 

“Let me say one thing more. I have read attentively the volumi- 
nous literature which has come out upon this subject recently, in which 
some very good lawyers, obviously retained for the purpose, have ex- 
panded the resources of ingenious advocacy in conjuring up bogeys in 
this connection. It should be remembered that excellent lawyers have 
always done this with respect to every important measure in our 
history. We certainly have never had a greater lawyer in this country 
than James Kent. But he thundered against the Louisiana purchase 
as unconstitutional, revolutionary, and subversive of American insti- 
tutions. Nothing that I have read about the child labor amendment 
paints a gloomier picture for the future than that which this eminent 
lawyer painted in his opposition to acquisition by the United States 
of a territory which would make it an American empire.” 


Charles J. Turck, dean of the College of Law, University of Ken- 
tucky : 

“T believe in the child labor amendment because I believe in the 
children. This is the children's age, and we must take them out of 
industry if they are to have an unfettered chance in life, A million 
children between the ages of 10 and 15 in gainful occupations in the 
United States are a million reasons for the passage of this amendment, 

“Tf we can trust the Federal Government to regulate liquor, to 
watch over our foods, to carry our mails, to control our commerce, 
why can not we trust the Federal Government to protect our children? 
The more precious a thing is the more protectors I want around it. 
There can not be too many protectors, State «nd Federal, watching 
over the children. The child labor amendment simply means that 
another mighty arm is thrown around the children to protect them 
against greed. 

“The States have no right to claim an exclusive privilege as the 
guardians of the children when some of them by thelr own neglect 
and inactivity have made possible conditions in child life that are a 
disgrace to a Christian Commonwealth. I recall that most of the 
people who cried out for ‘State rights’ in the liquor amendment 
were people who believed in liquor, and I believe that most of the 
people who are demanding ‘State rights’ in the child labor amend- 
ment are people who believe in child labor. 

“We have to choose between the school and the factory for our 
children. We can compare the output and make our choice. I hate 
the thought of a child at work. I have two little girls; no man shall 
rob them of their childhood; and I ask for my own nothing more than 
what I am willing to fight for on behalf of others. 

“No high-minded man of business wants his profits swollen out 
of the happiness of little children. No low-minded man of business 
will be permitted to have such profits. Child labor is doomed, and 
I greet its departure as another bit of evidence that our leaders in 
industry and in trade are recognizing a higher moral standard that 
can not tolerate the exploitation of the young. This is the children’s 
age.” 


WOMEN LAWYERS 
{From the New York Sun, January 3, 1925] 


Mrs. Rose Fall Bres, president of the National Association of Women 
Lawyers, an organization with 700 members, all of whom are in the 
actual practice of law, has joined the ranks of the active workers in 
the movement to secure the prompt ratification of the child labor 
amendment to the United States Constitution. 

The New York Council of the National Association of Women Law- 
vers, with but one dissenting vote, recently indorsed the amendment. 
Mrs. Bres has presented the matter for consideration to 41 State 
councils, She is confident that the various State councils will take 
favorable action upon the amendment, and she announced yesterday 
that following such action the executive committee of the national 
association would make formal indorsement of the amendment, 

Mrs. Bres, on a three months’ trip through the South, plans to urge 
the ratification of the amendment wherever she goes. 

“Iam a native of Louisiana,” said Mrs. Bres. “For 20 years I 
have been studying the problems of child labor. I know what child 
slavery means. I have seen little children at work grubbing cotton 
under 2 burning hot sun in the cotton fields of Louisiana, I have seen 
them in the tobacco fields of Kentucky. I have watched with a feeling 
of revolt a file of little children going up to have their pails filled 
with shrimps in canneries along the Gulf coast, and I have seen them 
working over the shrimps with their small hands, red, cut, and swollen 
by the shells. I have learned that at the end of a long, hard day the 
earnings of these little children amounted to about 40 cents. 

“As I see it, the war on child labor is that of power versus poverty, 
of production versus privation. I have studied the child labor amend- 
ment carefully from a legal viewpoint and I see no legal obstacles. 

“I do not believe that planters, manufacturers, and others who 
employ little children will lose in the long run by the prohibition of 
child labor. The very use of child labor reacts to the detriment of 
the industry in which they are employed. Children are a nation's 
asset. We can not think of them sectionally or by States. The chil- 
dren of New York, California, Louisiana are entitled to national pro- 
tection. America is not expressed by its resources, its wealth, but by 
its people, and it is the spirit of the people which really symbolizes 
America. If you weaken the spirit, you are weakening America. 

“Children migrate to the beet and tobacco fields. If there were uni- 
form laws in every State up to the standard of New York State, then 
I would be in favor of letting the States handle the problem, but the 
States have failed. Only about four years ago Georgia, a State notori- 
ous for its use of child labor, passed a State law forbidding employers 
of minors from using corporal punishment, What is this but an in- 
stance of child slavery? 

“There is a hesitancy about tampering with the United States Con- 
stitution, but surely in the 120 years since the Constitution was formed 
certain advances have been made. Poor children then were bound out 
to masters, girls of 18 years of age and boys of 21. There would be an 
uprising against such practices now. 

“Lawyers are found who find legal objections to the proposed child 
labor amendment. Lawyers will be found on both sides of any ques- 
tion. Kent, a lawyer famous in his day, deplored the purchase of the 
Louisiana Territory. We can see how far wrong he was. 

In the child labor amendment we are not asking for any actual law. 
We are only trying by an enabling act to give Congress the right to set 
minimum standards for the entire United States upon child labor in 
order that child slavery may be prohibited. 

“Too many people, even those who generally keep up with the 
Nation's affairs, are not informed about the actual nature of the amend- 
ment. The amendment does not prohibit the work of all children 
under 18. It merely gives Congress the power to limit, regulate, and 
prohibit the work of children up to the age of 18 where it may seem 
desirable.” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. SUTHERLAND. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to extend my remarks in the Recorp on the subject of 
law enforcement in Alaska. í 

Mr. McSWAIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp on certain recently pro- 
posed changes in the powers of the Supreme Court. 

Mr. BLOOM. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the requests of the 
gentleman from Alaska [Mr. SUTHERLAND], the gentleman 
from South Carolina [Mr. McSwain], and the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Broom]? 

There was no objection. 

LAW ENFORCEMENT IN ALASKA 


Mr. SUTHERLAND. Mr. Speaker, when the exploiting in- 
terests of Alaska have in the past aroused the anger of the 
Territorial people by their attempts to obtain monopolistic 
control of the country's natural resources and the searchlight 
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of publicity has been thrown on their actions, these interests 
have invariably retaliated by defamatory statements applied to 
the northern people. When carpetbag officials in the past have 
failed as administrators and the people voice their disapproval 
of official acts, the usual explanation made by those officials 
has been the viciousness of the people.“ In fact, maligning 
the people of Alaska has for a long time been the permanent 
defense of those who would loot our resources and of those 
officials who are always willing to acquiesce in the looting. 
CHARACTER OF ALASKAN CITIZENS 


There are no doubt vicious elements in all populations on 
earth. We have such elements in Alaska, but they form a very 
small part of the population. There are no more loyal, law- 
abiding citizens under the American flag than those of 
Alaska. 

The record of this Territory in sending the greatest number 
of men to the national defense in 1917 in proportion to the 
population, in subscribing to Liberty bonds and war savings 
stamps issues beyond all other governmental units of equal 
population, is well known to the people of the United States. 
As further evidence of the high quality of American citizen- 
ship in Alaska, I here make the assertion that since a limited 
form of autonomous government was extended to the Territory 
18 years ago it has enacted more social and moral reform 
legislation than has any other State or Territory within the 
same period of time. 

QUALITY OF CITIZENSHIP REPRESENTED IN LEGISLATION 


Four years after legislative powers were conferred on the 
Alaska people by Congress we had referred the liquor question 
to the electors, and they by a strong majority asked of Con- 
gress a prohibition law, which was enacted in 1917, thus ante- 
dating the national prohibition amendment by two years. The 
first Alaska Legislature gave particular attention to the enact- 
ment of laws affecting the moral question. In fact, many of 
the amendments to the Criminal Code were for the purpose of 
strengthening the powers of law-enforcement agencies in order 
that Alaska might be made a desirable country for its resi- 
dents to raise their families in, and that its standard of 
morality and orderly government should be on a plane equal 
to that of the communities throughout the United States and, 
indeed, the world at large from which these residents had 


migrated. 
ORIGIN OF ALASKA PEOPLE 


The census returns show that about one-half of the white 
population of Alaska is of American birth, and the great ma- 
jority of these Americans came from rural regions of the 
United States, where moral standards are high. The great 
majority of our alien-born residents came from those northern 
European countries that have originated many of the world’s 
moral and social laws and have long been experimenting in 
legislation to limit and restrict the liquor traffic. Therefore 
it was but natural that this sentiment for righteous govern- 
ment which was inherent in the people should be given expres- 
sion by their first legislative assembly in the enactment of such 
laws as this sentiment demanded. 

The late President Harding, after personal observation of 
the people of Alaska during his visit to the Territory, said: 


There is no finer citizenship in all the United States, no more prom- 
ising childhood anywhere. Indeed, in this citizenship and in this 
vigorous childhood lies the solution of the Alaskan problem. 


LAWLESSNESS LOCALIZED 


The lawlessness that may be in certain sections of Alaska 
to-day can not be attributable to the permanently domiciled 
residents nor to the laws of the Territory. The deplorable 
conditions that have recently been called to publie attention 
are confined to a relatively small section of the country, and 
in fact are confined to a few small municipalities of south- 
eastern Alaska. The real cause of these conditions is the 
gross incompetence of those men who have been selected to 
enforce the laws. In the first judicial division of Alaska the 
law enforcement system has degenerated into a system of com- 
promise between the officials and the criminal element. In the 
towns of Juneau and Ketchikan the liquor, drug, and vice 
trafe is conducted under what is the equivalent of a license 
system, Any vendor can figure just about what the amount 
of his fines will be in case he be apprehended in illicit traffic. 
His lawyer carries on a system of dickering with the prosecut- 
ing officials until the amount of the fine is fixed before the 
plea of guilty is entered. 

LAWLESS CONDITIONS IN KETCHIKAN 


The following protest by the Woman's Council of Ketchikan 
sets forth the state of depravity into which Federal officials 
have permitted this place to sink by their system of compro- 
mising with the criminal element: 


KETCHIKAN, ALASKA, November N, 22}. 

The members of the Ketchikan Woman's Council protest against the 
conditions which are giving Ketchikan the reputation of being the 
most wicked city of its size in the West. Bootlegging, dope peddling, 
and women engaged in illicit and illegal business, with their agents 
and solicitors are the common knowledge of every citizen of Ketchikan. 

We protest against the atmosphere of tolerance and indifference 
that permits these conditions. 

We recognize the difficulties in combating these evils but can not 
believe but that if the law were enforced it would go a long way 
toward remedying the flagrancy of conditions. 

We women are the mothers of the Ketchikan of to-morrow and 
we are offering to you our heartiest cooperation. We feel the respon- 
sibility not only of our children but of all the children of Ketchikan, 

Once again we wish to present our idea of a trained policewoman 
as a means of prevention of evil for the boys and girls. 

Respectfully submitted. 

KETCHIKAN Woman’s COUNCIL, 
By Frorexcn D. STACKPOLE, 
CHRISTIN S. MALMIN, 
MARGERY Y. HALL, 
LuLu V. TAYLOR, 
Emma M. FALCONER, 
Committee. 


This plea of the women of Ketchikan fell npon deaf ears, 
The mayor of Ketchikan is a wide-open town adyocate, and no 
municipal action to improve conditions can be hoped for. 

WHERE THE VICIOUS ELEMENT DOMINATES 


The following extracts from a letter addressed to the Attor- 
ney General of the United States in connection with a land 
case before the court in Juneau, written by one of the leading 
lawyers of the Territory, well depicts the arrogance of the 
criminal element of Ketchikan, and charges combination be- 
tween the government and organized criminal element: 

Your attention is now directed to map No, 1 herewith, and to the 
unofficial colors and lines which have been placed on it * * +», 
These red areas along Mission Street constitute the tenderloin—the 
“Barbary Coast” of Ketchikan. The prostitutes, pimps, and boot - 
leggers, the gambling houses and gunmen, the low class Japanese, 
Chinese, Mexicans, Filipinos, and the criminal element, which natu- 
rally congregates around the Red-light district,” lives in this 
“Indian town "—having crowded the gentle, inoffensive, and better 
class of the Indians out. * * * 

This is the worst spot in Alaska, and it is on Indian lands, on tide 
lands reserved by the Secretary of the Interior for Indian use, Assist- 
ant United States Attorney Miller, of Ketchikan, had this stinking 
hole just about cleaned out—had its inmates on the run—but before 
he could entirely succeed in his honest and vigorous efforts some 
powerful influence blocked his progress—and the prostitutes and drug 
fiends came back to the Red-light district” on Indian and tide 
lands, are now more powerful and arrogant than ever. This is 
the bootleggers' first landing place when they bring liquor and nar- 
cotles over from British Columbia; it is the headquarters for their 
criminal business. The vendors of narcotics all reside on this land, the 
title to which is held by the United States. Its presence there, on 
United States property, protects 200 prostitutes, pimps, and their 
kind, who sell bootleg liquors and narcotics and carry on a school 
there to spread both of these poisons, and maintain the most vicious 
den in Alaska on Indian and tide land, the title being in the Gov- 
ernment of the United States. 

This statement is not intended to be taken as charges against the 
United States attorney's office, but is intended to be a calm and fairly 
accurate statement of well-known public facts which surround the 
Ketchikan Indians and their property rights, overwhelmed by vice 
and crime, and who need protection of the Government rather than 
its opposition and combination with the organized criminal elements 
which have so completely submerged them and their native village. 


There was a time when the consorts of the red-light women 
seemed conscious of their low social status; were conscious of 
the fact that they were despised and scorned by the virile man- 
hood of the Territory; but under the present system that Fed- 
eral officials have permitted to develop in Ketchikan this most 
vicious class has become arrogant and domineering. They 
parade the streets of Ketchikan in the attitude of a privileged 
leisure class. Their 200 or more women operate the saloons of 
the town right under the eyes of the Federal officiais. 

COMPROMISING WITH DOPE PEDDLERS 


The system of punishing narcotic peddlers is about on a 
parity with the system applied to liquor law violators, as evi- 
denced by the following compilation of cases before the district 
court at Ketchikan during the years 1921 and 1924, inclusive. 

While sentiment throughout the United States is strong for 
the suppression of the drug evil, and penal sentences for the 
violators of the narcotic laws are demanded, this compilation 
indicates a policy of minimizing the crime: 
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Not guilty; found guilty by 
jury. 


And costs. . 

With all the laws of Congress for suppression of the drug 
_ traffic, with their severe penalties, in force in Alaska, we find 

that with pleas of guilty the lowest fine possible under the law 
is assessed in the majority of cases. The explanation is that 
the same system of dickering with the Government’s attorney 
in liquor cases is also applied in narcotie cases. Alaskan juries 
show no leniency in narcotic cases if the cases reach them. Of 
the 24 cases herein listed only one case came before a jury. 

CAPITAL CRIMES 

The incompetence of the United States attorney in the First 
Judicial Division is shown in the following telegraphic cor- 
respondence : 
Wasninoton, D. C., July 25, 1924. 
Jonx H. Down, 

Juneau, Alaska: 

How many cases of murder both degrees and manslaughter have been 
tried during Judge Reed's term of office to date? How many conyic- 
tions and bow many pleas of guilty? $ 

Dan SUTHERLAND. 


JUNEAU, ALASKA, July 25, 1924. 
Dax SUTHERLAND, 
Delegate from Alasivc, 
167 House Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 
Six cases murder and manslaughter tried. Five acquitted, one 
convicted. One additional plead guilty second degree. 
Dunn, Clerk. 


This is the record covering a period in office of three years 
up to July 25, 1924. Some of the most revolting murders in 
the history of the Territory are included in the list of five 
acquittals out of six indictments. There is no reason for this 
miscarriage of justice except the incompetence of the prosecut- 
ing officials. 

THE PROHIBITION ENFORCEMENT FARCE AT JUNEAU, ALASKA 

A compilation of the reports of the chief of police of Juneau 
for the year 1924 and for the month of January, 1925, is strong 
evidence of the nonfeasance of Federal law-enforcement 
officials : 

Compilation of the reports of the chief of police, city of Juneau, Alaska 


arnings, viola- | 
tions traffic ordi- 


Note.—No reports on file for February, May, and August, 1924. 


It will be noted that during the nine months of the year 
1924 which appear in this record there were 402 intoxicated 
persons sent home, or an average of 4424 per month. 

The significance of this report is that Juneau is a town of 
3,058 population. It is the seat of the Federal court. The 
United States marshal resides here, with three deputies. The 
United States attorney is also located here, with two assist- 
ants. In fact, all the activities of the Department of Justice 
for the first judicial division of Alaska are centered in Juneau. 
Here one would naturally look for a decent respect for the 
law, but the record shows that the principal work of the local 
police is sending home intoxicated persois. Unfortunately, the 
record does not indicate just what degree of intoxication is 
necessary in order to have an inebriate sent home by the police. 
All consumers of bootleg liquor are apt to become violent when 
they arrive at that stage of intoxication where they are firmly 
convinced that the eighteenth amendment to the Constitution 
interferes with their personal liberty, ar I it is probable that 
interference by the police comes at about that stage. 

The whole responsibility for this coudition of affairs at 
Juneau, the capital of Alaska, is upon the Federal officials 
who have taken solemn oath to enforce the laws without fear 
or favor. These officials walk the streets of the town every 
day and the dens of depravity and sinks of iniquity come 
under their personal observation, but the vicious element is 
strong politically, and why should a Federal official stir up 
trouble by antagonizing this element? 


PAYING CIVIL WITNESSES FROM GOVERNMENT FUNDS 


The absolute control of Federal officials in southeastern 
Alaska by the eannery interests is well illustrated in case No. 
936, criminal docket, Ketchikan, October term, 1923. 

This case was an indictment returned by the grand jury for 
larceny. Two witnesses for the Government testified before the 
grand jury. Thereafter they both left the Territery and went 
to the State of Washington. The case was abandoned by the 
United States attorney and never brought to trial. 

It later developed that one of the larger cannery companies 
required one of these men as a witness in a civil suit. The 
witness in question was the least important of the two who 
had testified before the grand jury, and if there has been an 
honest intention to prosecute the criminal case both of these 
witnesses should have been summoned. 

At the instance of the attorney for the cannery company, the 
United States attorney caused a subpœna to issue for this man 
to appear at Ketchikan, ostensibly to testify as a witness for 
the Government in the criminal suit. The witness appeared 
and testified in the civil suit, but the criminal case was not 
called for trial. His witness fees and expenses from the State 
of Washington to Ketchikan, Alaska, and return were paid 
from Government funds by the United States marshal, under 
instructions from the United States attorney and the district 
judge. 

Had the United States attorney intended to try the criminal 
case the testimony of both witnesses would have been essential: 
and, in fact, the testimony of the one not summoned was of 
greater importance than the one who was summoned, but who 
appeared and testified only in the civil suit. The official was 
simply carrying out the dictates of his masters. 

PRIVILEGE AND IMMUNITY FOR PACKERS 


The law of Congress of 1906 provides that the Secretary of 
Commerce may close streams in Alaska to fishing for a dis- 
tance of 1,500 feet from the mouths. Under this authority the 
Secretary of Commerce in 1922 issued a general closing order 
which affected, among others, Staney Creek in southern Alaska. 
In the spring of 1923 one of the large packing companies placed 
a fishing appliance within the prohibited area at the mouth of 
5 0 Creek and operated continuously during the summer 
mon) 

This action on the part of this corporation was condemned 
and protested against by all fishermen who were compelled to 
operate outside the water area in which the large packing 
company operated. After the close of the fishing season a com- 
plaint was filed by a representative of the Department of Com- 
merce and the company was indicted. A plea of guilty was 
entered and a fine of $400 imposed. The evidence showed that 
this trap had fished all the season within a prohibited area. 
The value of the fish caught was estimated at from $19,000 to 
831.000. The company was permitted by the court to keep the 
stolen fish, and the penalty of $400 represented the value of 
less than an average day's catch. The effect of this sub- 
serviency by the court to a large and powerful corporation 
is to arouse in the minds of the people a contempt for the in- 
dividual upon the bench that lessens the dignity of the office 
and tends to encourage violation of law by all who are engaged 
in the fishing. 
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FURTHER IMMUNITY TO INFLUENTIAL CANNERY MEN 


As further evidence of the control exercised over Federal 
officials by the cannery interests in southern Alaska I wish to 
recite an incident that occurred at Ketchikan on October 2, 
1923. 

One of the leading salmon packers of that section arrived in 
Ketchikan from a Canadian port on his commodious gas boat. 
He was boarded by a Coast Guard officer and in his stateroom 
a stock of beer was found. In the forecastle three bottles of 
rum were found. The case was turned over to the United 
States attorney's office. The result was an arrangement with 
the United States attorney whereby a sailor on the beat pleaded 
guilty to ownership of the rum and paid a fine of $50. No 
action was taken toward prosecution of the owner of the boat 
for having liquor in his possession, nor was any action taken 
toward forfeiture of the boat for transportation of liquor. 
This and many similar cases serve to illustrate why the en- 
forcement of the prohibition laws in this section of Alaska has 
become a farce. 

THE OFFICIAL BLACKLIST 

This was an innovation in the administration of justice con- 
ceived by the cannerymen, the United States marshal, and the 
United States attorney. Ever since the fish trap became an 
established institution in the Alaskan fisheries there have 
been men who did not hesitate to steal the impounded fish. 
There always have been employed watchmen at these traps 
who would not hesitate to sell the impounded fish to the first 
purchaser who came along. This peculiar form of larceny 
has become known as piracy. The stolen fish must, of course, 
be sold soon after they are taken from the water. There is 
no market for these stolen fish except at the canneries. Every 
canneryman in southern Alaska denies that he buys pirate 
fish, but swears that his neighbor does; The cannerymen rep- 
resent to the Department of Justice that their traps are 
robbed of millions of salmon and demand protection of their 
property. Last season the officers of the law in southern 
Alaska were unable to apprehend a single fish pirate either at 
the place of robbery or the place of sale. 

A conference of cannerymen, United States marshal, and a 
representative of the United States attorney’s office was held 
at Ketchikan in August, 1924, and there the official blacklist 
was evolved. The several cannerymen present gave the mar- 
shal and district attorney the names of those fishing boats 
whose captains and crew they had particular aversion to, and 
a blacklist of these boats was prepared and posted at the can- 
neries. The announcement was made that any canneryman 
purchasing fish from these blacklisted boats would be prose- 
cuted. The statute under which indictments would be brought 
was not named, 

THE EFFECT OF THE BLACKLIST 


This blacklist prepared by Federal officials was absolutely 
unlawful. It contained the names of 36 fishing boats and in- 
volyed their captains and crews to the number of 150 men. 
Not one of these men had been convicted of larceny nor piracy 
of fish, nor had one of them even been indicted. This outrage 
was perpetrated upon them deliberately and with malice. It 
serves to show to what length incompetent and weak officials 
will do the bidding of the interests in whose control they haye 
placed themselves in the belief that these interests have the 
power to retain them in office, regardless of how reprehensible 
their official acts may be. It stands to the everlasting credit 
of the fishermen of southern Alaska that no yiolence was at- 
tempted in retaliation for the stigma placed upon them. They 
carefully exercised their constitutional right to peaceful as- 
sembly and there offered their protests, 


CORRUPT PRACTICES OF FEDERAL OFFICIALS 


There is no incident in the history of the judiciary of 
Alaska where corrupt practices and conspiracy to defraud 
were more brazenly carried through than by the presiding 
judge and United States attorney for the first judicial division, 
than in the case of the election of Republican national commit- 
teeman in the primary election of 1924. 


LEGISLATIVE ACT 


The Alaska Territorial Legislature of 1917 enacted a law 
“To provide for direct election of national committeemen and 
delegates and alternates to national conventions.” 

Section 1 provides as follows: 

At the primary election to be held In 1920 and similarly every fourth 
year thereafter, the national committeemen and delegates and alter- 
nates to the national conventions of the different political parties shall 
be chosen by direct vote of the electors in the manner. prescribed by 
law for the nomination of candidates for territorial offices, 


The purpose of this act was to prevent manipulation of 
political conventions by Federal officials. 

Under this act the national committeemen for both parties 
were elected at the primary election of 1920 and served in that 
capacity for a term of four years. 


NULLIFICATION OF THE ACT BY FEDERAL OFFICIALS 


At the primary election of 1924 there were two candidates 
for the oifice of Republican national committeeman; namely, 
Arthur Frame and John Frame. = 

The primary election returns show that John Frame was 
elected by a clear majority of 252. The candidacy of John 
Frame was opposed by the judiciary of the first division, and 
as soon as the result of the election was made known they 
immediately entered into a conspiracy to defraud Mr. John 
Frame of his seat, to which he was elected by the Republican 
voters of Alaska. The delegates to the Republican National 
Convention elected under the same act of the Alaska Legis- 
lature were Dr. L. P. Dawes, of Juneau, and George Sexton, 
of Seward. Doctor Dawes was unable to attend the convention 
and gave his proxy to Sexton to be yoted for President Coolidge 
and for the seating of John Frame as national committeeman. 

Sexton entered into a conspiracy with Judge Thomas M. 
Reed, of the first division, and other officials who bribed him 
with money, to nullify the will of the people of Alaska by acting 
in conjunction with Arthur G. Shoup, United States attorney 
of the first division of Alaska, who on June 3, 1924, was at- ` 
tending the Federal court of appeals at San Francisco. At the 
primary election of 1924 Mr. Shoup was elected alternate to 
the national convention at Cleveland. After Sexton had agreed 
to enter into this conspiracy at the solicitation of Federal 
officials, the following telegram in departmental code was sent 
to Shoup at San Francisco: 


(Copy decoded) 
JUNEAU, ALASKA, June 3, 192}. 
To ARTHUR G. SHOUP, 
Chancellor Hotel, Son Francisco, Calif.: 
Dawes not going, You must go. Sexton or Ray for committeeman 
satisfactory here. Urgent. Sexton will stand firm. 
0 Scott C. Boxx. 
Tuomas M. REED. 


Acting under these instructions from Federal Judge Thomas 
M. Reed, Mr. Shoup went to the Cleveland convention and as 
alternate was admitted to the floor of the convention, and acting 
with Sexton presented the name of Sexton for national com- 
mitteeman, when under the usual custom each State and Ter- 
ritory was called upon for nominations for the office. Sexton 
and Shoup knew full well the will of the people of Alaska as 
expressed at the same time that they themselves were selected 
for office, but they deliberately and fraudulently attempted to 
set aside the mandate of the Alaska people. 

When a Federal judge so far forgets the dignity and honor of 
his high office as to get down from the bench and trail his 
judicial ermine in corrupt politics he must expect only contempt 
of the public for his actions. He should further expect that 
his assumption of dignity, his pretense of judicial tempera- 
ment, his simultation of an attitude of justice and equity must 
appear to the public as false and spurious, 

When a United States attorney degrades his high office to 
the extent of practicing corrupt politics such as Shoup prac- 
ticed, the public knows that the administration of his office 
can not be otherwise than dishonest. 


VIOLATION OF DEPARTMENTAL RULES 


Circular No. 1348 of the Department of 
January 2, 1924, reads as follows: 


No presidential appointee or other unclassified 
Department of Justice will hereafter be permitted 

(b) To display such obtrusive partisanship as 
scandal. 

(e) To attempt to manipulate party primaries or conventions. 

(g) To use his position to interfere with an election or to effect 
the result thereof. 

(h) To neglect his publie duties. 


It was not to be expected that the Federal judge and dis- 
trict attorney would have any more respect for the rules and 
regulations of the Department of Justice which were formu- 
lated for their guidance in political matters than they had 
for the laws of the Territory of Alaska which govern primary 
elections. š 


Justice, issued 


employee of the 


to cause public 


SHALL LAW BE ENFORCED 


It is held by many that the contempt shown by the people 
of the United States for the laws for the enforcement of the 
eighteenth amendment has tended to create contempt for all 
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other laws, and there are those who assert that a continuance 
of the present prohibition system means the breaking down of 
all laws. The question is then whether the Government shall 
decline or accept the challenge to its power and authority 
issued by the vicious liquor peddling element, which is willing 
that all laws should become inoperative. If the Government 
fails to accept the challenge it will be by reason of the fact 
that those who have taken solemn oath to enforce our laws 
prefer a course of compromise with the lawless element to one 
of strict performance of duty. An American statesman has 
well said that “Neither Government nor party can afferd to 
cheat the American people. * * *” Congress enacts the 
laws and the executive branch of Government is charged with 
enforcement. We can not nullify because of divided opinion. 
We can not jeopardize orderly government with contempt for 
law enforcement. Modification or repeal is the right of a free 
people whenever the deliberate and intelligent sentiment com- 
mands, but perversion and evasion mark the paths of the fail- 
ture of government itself. 

RECRUITING THE SUPREME COURT—COURTS ARE NOT ABSTRACTIONS, 

BUT HUMAN BEINGS 

Mr. McSWAIN. Mr. Speaker, recently one of the Washington 
newspapers announced, whether with authority or not, I can not 
say, that Mr. Justice Oliver Wendell Holmes Will retire from the 
Supreme Court of the United States shortly after March 8, 1925, 
on which day he will be 84 years old. If Congress should be 
in session at that time, it would be more appropriate for these 
remarks to be made then. But it seems practically certain 
that there will be no extra session at that time, and conse- 
quently I desire to record now my high estimate, though with 
feeble and inadequate language, of the public service of this 
distinguished jurist. 

It is fitting, though at first blush incongruous, that a son 
of South Carolina, and a son and grandson and near relative 
of Confederate soldiers, should go out of his way to utter 
words of commendation for a son of Massachusetts, who served 
in the Union armies throughout the entire war period of 61 
and 65, and was wounded at Ball's Bluff, Antietam, and Freder- 
icksburg. The passions of that time have passed. The preju- 
dices growing out of that conflict have practically all gone. 
The sons and grandsons of those engaged in that civil strife 
have since joined their efforts, mingled their joys and hard- 
ships, commingled their blood, and consecrated their lives 
in two great wars for the common country. 

But I am especially persuaded to speak of Mr. Justice 
Holmes, because it seems to me that his services as a mem- 
ber of the Supreme Court have been conspicuously devoted to 
the preservation of the old original and true ideals of our 
confederated Republic. This efforts have been directed to 
maintaining unimpaired the powers and duties of the States 
to govern their own people by such laws as shall seem to the 
majority of the people of the respective States best calculated 
to promote their respective social, economic, and moral well- 
being. Mr. Justice Holmes has stood for those principles of 
State autonomy popularly described by the words “State 
rights.” He has had the vision to understand the philosophy 
back of our dual system of Government. He has understood 
that there was and is a profound reason for a sharp line of 
division between the powers of the Federal Government and 
those of the several States. He can truthfully maintain that 
he offered his young life and gave much of his youthful strength 
and energy and some of his blood to preserve the Union indis- 
soluble. In like manner he can truthfully declare that the ma- 
ture and ripened judgment of his manhood has been devoted, 
wherever the opportunity of the cases coming before the court 
offered, to preserve with vigor and energy the States of the 
Union as indestructible foundations upon which the whole 
Federal superstructure must rest and without which the same 
superstructure must fall. 

Whether we contemplate Mr. Justice Holmes as the product 
of a home of great culture and character, as a sign of one 
whose name will live in the hearts of men so long as the Eng- 
lish language survives, or as the student of America’s oldest 
and most powerful educational institution, or as the young 
soldier winning promotion after promotion by his own bravery 
and performances of duty and rising grade by grade from second 
lieutenant to colonel, or as the wise counsellor and clean advo- 
cate at the bar, or as the learned and inspiring teacher of law 
students, or as the justice or chief justice of the highest court in 
Massachusetts, or as an Associate Justice of the great tribunal 
that commands the respect of this Nation and the admiration 
of the whole world, we are made to marvel at his achievements 
and to stand with reverence in contemplation of his character 
and intellectual accomplishments, y 


~ 


Let me explain that I have no personal acquaintance with 
Mr. Justice Holmes; I have never shaken his hand, have never 
argued a case before him, and yet I have been compelled by 
the majesty of his manhood, by the might of his intellect and 
the purity of his character, and the breadth and depth of his 
toleration as manifested by his opinions to acknowledge my 
sense of the debt of grateful appreciation that this Nation 
owes to him. 

It is reported that a great lawyer consented to teach consti- 
tutional law but finally resigned his position in hopelessness, 
saying “constitutional law is not law but polities.’ And he 
was right in the sense that “politics” is statecraft, or states- 
manship. It is undoubtedly true, as Bishop Hoadly has said, 
“ Whoever hath an absolute authority to interpret any written 
or spoken laws, it is he who is truly the law giver to all intents 
82 purposes, and not the person who first wrote or spoke 

em.“ 

The Constitution is a brief document composed of general lan- 
guage with “convenient vagueness.” Some of its words such 
as liberty,“ “property,” “commerce,” “publie purposes,” 
“ due processes of law,” “ equal protection of the laws,” “ direct 
taxes,” “ obligation of contract,” “unreasonable searches and 
seizures,” “freedom of speech and of press,” the right peace- 
ably to assemble,” “privileges and immunities,” and many 
others, around which parliamentary and forensic battles have 
raged for more than 125 years, give rise to great. diversity of 
honest opinion as to their meaning. The Supreme Court under- 
takes to tell us what the Constitution means, and we in turn 
undertake to understand what the Supreme Court means when 
it tells us what the Constitution means. In imagination it is 
easy to say that one thing would deprive the people of liberty 
or property without due process of law, or would deny to the 
people the equal protection of the laws, but when actual cases 
come before the court they are cases that are so near the 
border line, so much within the “twilight zone,” that it can 
not be said a priori that the case falls clearly and undoubtedly 
on this side or that side the line. Here is where the law-giving 
power of the Supreme Court commences, Here is where the 
statesmanship of its justice must manifest itself. Here is 
Where common sense, knowledge of and experience with the 
practical work-a-day affairs of the world are as important and 
essential as a knowledge of the language of the Constitution 
and of the prior decisions of the court upon its language. 
Mr. Justice Holmes has constantly reminded us in this connec- 
tion that “general propositions do not decide concrete cases,” 
and that, “a page of history is worth a volume of logic.” He 
has been frank to confess contrary to the dogmas of many 
lawyers and judges that the mere language of the Constitution 

| does not furnish sufficient material for its understanding and in- 
| terpretation, He has confessed that you can not take the 
| Constitution by its four corners and by some process of dia- 
lectics and metaphysics evolve by pure reason its meaning. 
He so wholly comprehends the science of human government 
as to realize that a constitution must be a lying thing if it is 
to be the framework for a living nation, and not a fixed and 
cast shell for a dying nation. He knows that an ounce of 
knowledge of the ways and wants of struggling humanity is 
worth a pound of theory and speculation. 


FOURTEENTH AMENDMENT NOT SEL¥-EXPLANATORY 


The Supreme Court, especially under the fourteenth amend- 
ment, has the last word in passing upon the yalidity of legis- 
lation in controversies between citizens and States, and between 
citizens and the Federal State, and between two or more States, 
and between one or more States and the Federal Government. 
Thus there is opened up a vast area of power in which the 
court must exercise that “judicial statesmanship” necessary 
in the nature of things. The fourteenth amendment has been 


invoked time without number to have the Supreme Court stand- 


ardize State legislation and to reduce the whole country, re- 
gardless of historical, racial, climatic, or industrial differences, 
to one dead, monotonons level. It as left to the court to 
determine the limitations and restrictions with which it should 
exercise the power to say that the statute of a State takes life, 
liberty, or property without due process of law” or “denies 
the equal protection of the laws.” To fix this limitation wisely 
and properly calls for the exercise not only of logic and learn- 
ing but common sense and practical judgment and a knowledge 
of the history and existing conditions of the country. Mr, 
T. R. Powell, one of the ablest commentators on the Constitu- 
tion, has said “the court has drawn its lines where it has 
drawn them because it thought it wise to draw them there.” 
This “ wisdom” depends upon the personal equation of the mem- 
bers of the court. This “ wisdom” arises from the minds and 
hearts and lives of the justices themselves. It is, therefore, 
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difficult for the members of the court to resist the temptation 
to transmute their “idealized political picture of the existing 
social order” into their decisions and thus incorporate them- 
selves into the law of the land. Mr. Justice Holmes has in- 
sisted that such temptations must be resisted and that the 
members of the court must realize that what seems to them 
manifestly wrong may appear to more than half their fellow 
countrymen as eminently right. 

This statesmanship of Mr. Justice Holmes has revealed itself in 
his willingness to hear the other side, and especially to give the 
individual States the right to enact laws upon social and eco- 
nomic matters that do not agree with his own views, so long 
as those laws do not plainly impinge upon the provisions of the 
fourteenth amendment. Hear him utter a great dissent and 
voice a principle that has made for individualism, the aggres- 
siveness, the personal initiative, and the progressive qualities of 
the citizenry of this Republic: . 


There is nothing that I more deprecate than the use of the four- 
teenth amendment beyond the absolute compulsion of its words to pre- 
vent the making of social experiments that cn important part of the 
community desires, in the insulated chambers afforded by the several 
States, even though the experiments may seem futuile or even noxious 
to me and to those whose judgment I most respect. 

The fourteenth amendment, itself a historical product, did not 
destroy history for the States and substitute mechanical compartments 
of law all exactly alike. 


If we can not surely understand the Constitution from its 
mere language, how can we understand it and who can be 
trusted to expound for us its intentions, its purposes, and its 
plans? If the Constitution is the bare, bony framework of 
government, where may we find its flesh and blood, and nerve 
and brain? In the popular phrase, What is “the spirit of the 
Constitution”? Who is best qualified to perceive and explain 
that “spirit”? Surely it must be the man with knowledge of 
and a sympathy with the long, long struggle in all lands, and 
especially in England, for orderly government “deriving its 
just powers from the consent of the governed.” It must be 
the man who has studied, comprehended, and rejoiced at the 
rise of the power of the people in the selection of those who 
are to make and interpret and enforce the laws by which the 
people liye. 

Mr. Justice Hoimes exemplifies this sympathetic comprehen- 
sion of how our political liberties have “ broadened slowly down 
from precedent to precedent.” He manifests familiarity with 
the whole bible of English and American liberty. He real- 
izes the law is not an abstract science, living apart in lonely 
and logical seclusion, but is a changing conception of human 
progress revealed in history and formulated to meet multi- 
farious human needs. It is preeminently essential that the 
Justices of our Federal Supreme Court should feel this “ his- 
torical conception” of law. Certainly Mr. Justice Holmes, as 
few others have, has manifested a clear conception of the many- 
sidedness of the great legal controversies that have come before 
the Supreme Court since he has been a member, and he has 
exhibited a high resolution to determine those legal problems 
not according to personal preferences or partisan feeling, but 
with humility, toleration, and fairness, His opinions are vi- 
brant with the inspiration of Webster's classic utterance, “ jus- 
tice is the greatest interest of man on earth.” Here are some 
of the great maxims upon which he has grounded his judicial 
Services: 

Law embodies beliefs that have triumphed in the battle of ideals and 
have then translated themselves into action. 

The life of the law has not been logic; it has been experience. The 
Constitution is an experiment, as all life is an experiment. 

Great constitutional provisions must be administered with caution. 

Delusive exactness is a source of fallacy throughout the law. 

It must be remembered that legislatures are ultimate guardians of 
the liberty and welfare of the people in quite as great a degree as the 
courts. 

I am the last man in the world to quarrel with a distinction simply 
because it is one of degree. 

We need to learn to transcend our own convictions and to leaye room 
for much that we hold dear to be done away with short of revolution 
by the orderly change of law. 


These expressions manifest such humility, such craving for 
justice, such fairness to the adversary, as to stamp their author 
among the greatest that have ever graced the highest court on 
earth. 

WHERE TO FIND RECRUITS FOR SUPREME COURT 


Since the Supreme Court Justices have great powers of 
“judicial legislation” and are called upon to exercise “ judi- 
cial statesmanship,” the selection of such Justices is mani- 
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festly a delicate and difficult responsibility. But Mr. Justice 
Holmes came to the service of the highest Federal court with 
the clearest demonstration of his existing fitness for that sacred 
office. As teacher of law and as author of legal commentaries, 
he had exhibited a thorough comprehension of the whole field 
of common law, which is the matrix from which grow all other 
forms of legal development. For 20 years he had been a mem- 
ber of the Supreme Judicial Court of Massachusetts. There- 
fore the elevation in 1902 was no experiment. His talents and 
aptitude for judicial service had already been tried, tested, and 
demonstrated. To appoint a lawyer without judicial expe- 
rience, however great may be his abilities as a counselor or 
his success as an advocate, is apt to be an experiment in the 
sense that he is untried. However high in political counsels 
one may be, however great his learning, or powerful his in- 
tellect, yet these are no guaranty of that judicial balance of 
temperament, that mental and spiritual fairness and toleration, 
that intellectual humility and sense of justice so desirable, yea, 
so essential, to the delicate responsibilities of the Supreme 
Court, And here is an example and thought for him who 
nominates and for those who confirm. 

There are 161 United States circuit and district judges and 
277 justices of supreme courts, All these have been tried and 
found either fit or wanting. They have either manifested 
some of the ideal judicial qualifications or they are simply 
holding a mediocre average. Would it not be an inspiration 
for all these judges to feel their work, their careers, their con- 
duct are constantly under the observation of those having the 
power to say “come up higher.” If the justices and judges of 
the courts above named realized that vacancies upon the Su- 
preme Court of the United States would be filled by the promo- 
tion of those already exercising judicial office, it certainly 
would stimulate their energies, and the effect would be not 
only to find the fitted material for the Federal Supreme Court, 
but would attract and hold better material to the lower courts. 

Talented lawyers would thus be encouraged to accept the 
humbler judicial stations as stepping stones to the great goal 
of any honorable lawyer's ambition. Judges would be fired by 
a praiseworthy ambition so to serve as to deserve promotion. 
Then our great judicial keystone that completes the arch of 
our constitutional structure would always be composed exclu- 
sively of tested material. Then there would be no disappoint- 
ments and misfits. There would be higher proficiency and 
greater efficiency all along the line. Confidence in the court 
would undoubtedly increase. Complaints should certainly 
cease. This suggestion is put forth with great humility and 
respect, 1 À 

It is extremely interesting to observe, in view of much vio- 
lent discussion in recent months, that Mr. Justice Holmes has 
said, “I do not think the United States would come to an end 
if we [the court] lost our power to declare an act of Congress 
void.” This seemingly radical utterance of a Boston conserva- 
tive but evinces the historical understanding underlying all his 
mental processes. “Comparative jurisprudence” makes men 
wise. “The historical instinct” is an invaluable trait for a 
judge. Of course, this statement does not confess any existing 
want of power in the court to uphold our written Constitution, 
even in defiance of contrary statutes. Though many contend 
that such power is an assumption on the part of the court, yet 
there is no fair escape from the conclusion that under a written 
Constitution, predicated upon the principle of popular sover- 
eignty, the courts must possess the power to decide which is the 
law as between the Constitution and the statute when the issue 
is necessarily presented in an actual case before the court. 


SUPREME COURT SHOULD NEVER BE A “ COUNCIL OF REVISION “ 


But we haye been recently surprised by a suggestion made on 
December 20, 1924, by the Hon. James M. Beck, Solicitor 
General of the United States, in a speech before the Pennsyl- 
vania Society in New York City. His suggestion is to have the 
Supreme Court by resolution of Congress pass upon the consti- 
tutionality of bills even before they may be enacted into law, 
The danger and fallacy of such an arrangement is completely 
exposed by the following brief article published in the Washing- 
ton Post on December 28, 1924: 


SOLICITOR GENERAL BECK'S PROPOSAL 


To the EDITOR oF THE POST. 

Sm: I don’t agree at all with Mr. W. F. J. in approving Solicitor 
General Beck's proposal to have Congress and the President obtain the 
advice of the Supreme Court in advance as to the constitutionality of 
proposed laws: 

1. A bill is never completed until it is enacted or beaten. The court 
might approve a certain bill, and then, by a change of a word during 
enactment, it migfit be made to violate the Constitution, and the court 
would then be obliged to declare it void. 
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2. If the court should find a bill constitutional, the opponents of the 
bill would attack the court for interference. 

3. If the court should report adversely on a bill, the supporters of 
the measure would condemn the court for interference. 

4. The proposed plan would commit the President in advance on 
legislative measures. 

5. The public would hold Congress morally bound to enact measures 
found by the court to be constitutional, Many legislators would be 
greatly embarrassed. 

6. Many, if not most, of the questions arising in legislation of doubt- 
ful constitutionality are political in their nature. The Supreme Court 
has repeatedly held that it can not pass upon political questions. 

7. If the opinions ef the court were to be taken as persuasive, they 
would cireumscribe the independence of the legislature. If they were 
not to be taken as such, they would be superfluous and would impair 
the dignity of the judiciary. 

8. By asking the opinion of the court Congress would be announcing 
its distrast of its own knowledge of the Constitution. This would 
impair the dignity of Congress. 

9. Since neither Congress nor the court could properly be bound by 
advance opinions of the court, such opinions in many cases would have 
mischievous consequences. 

10. The absolute independence of the legislative and judicial powers 
would be jeopardized by this plan. 

PUBLIUS, 

WASHINGTON, December 27. 


It is remarkable that thi: suggestion of Solicitor General 
Beck's is practically the same as Council of Revision” pro- 
posed in the Constitutional Conyention in Philadelphia in 1787. 
The matter first came up on June 4 and was postponed by 
vote of 6 to 4, and came up again on June 6 and was yoted 
down by 8 to 3. However, its advocates were undaunted and 
had the subject reconsidered on July 21, and it was yoted down 
4.to 3. The matter was again brought up on August 15 and 
was finally and decisively voted down 8 to 3. The arguments 
of those who opposed the proposition are uncanny and prophetic 
in their wisdom. One of the most concise statements against 
the proposition was made by Mr. Rutledge, of South Carolina, 
who “thought the judges of all men the most unfit to be con- 
cerned in the revision counsel. The judges ought never to give 
their opinion on a law until it comes before them.” Surely 
Mr. Justice Beck has ere this repented of his suggestion. Un- 
doubtedly he is a sincere friend of our great judicial system 
and of our entire constitutional structure. Surely the sober 
second thought has revealed to him that for a supreme court 
to undertake to advise on legislation while the same is still 
in the formative stage would be to involve it in questions of 
policy, and “ policy ” is closely related both etymologically and 
psychologically to “ politics,’ and to draw the Supreme Court 
into the storm of politics would be to destroy its influence and 
thus to destroy its power which rests on influence. Surely 
the Supreme Court can pray to be delivered from some of its 
misguided friends, 


THE JEWISH FARM MOVEMENT OF TO-DAY—A QUARTER CENTURY OF 
PROGRESS BY AMERICAN JEWISH FARMERS 


Mr. BLOOM. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, 
during the session of the Sixty-eighth Congress I have listened 
very attentively to the proposed legislation with reference to 
the farm industry of the country. At this time I would like 
to bring to the attention of the Members of this House the 
work that is being done by the Jewish farmers of the United 
States to-day. 

The association of the Jew and farming will no doubt be a 
revelation to many Members of this House. The general im- 
pression has been that the Jew is commercial and is not fitted 
to become a farmer. The history of the Jew on the farm for 
the past 25 years, according to the report of the Jewish Agri- 
cultural Society, a national organization, proves conclusively 
that the thought that the Jew can not become a good farmer 
is erroneous. 

Mr. Speaker, what I am interested in and what I want to 
bring to your notice is the Jewish farm movement of to-day. 

To-day the Jewish farm population is over 75,000. To-day 
more than 1,000,000 acres are farmed by Jewish hands. To-day 
the value of the real estate and personal property of Jewish 
farmers aggregates more than $100,000,000. To-day every 
State in the Union has its quota of Jewish farmers. To-day 
every branch of agriculture has its Jewish followers. ~ 

To-day there is no branch of farming in which Jews have 
not achieved signal success. A few examples, taken from the 
report of Gabriel Davidson, the general manager of the Jewish 
Agricultural Society, will be illuminating. 

Petaluma, Calif.,is known as “ The Egg Basket of the World.” 
Jewish farmers are taking a leading part. The Toms River 


section of New Jersey, which is rapidly becoming the rival of 
Petaluma, has been developed by Jewish farmers. Jewish 
poultrymen everywhere rank high. What is said to be the sec- 
ond largest duck plant on Long Island, N. Y.—a well-known 
duck section—is operated by a Jew. Last year he raised 60,000 
ducks. A former manufacturer is developing on Long Island 
what promises to become the largest pigeon farm in the East— 
a unique enterprise. : 

Jewish farmers haye contributed materially to the develop- 
ment of the famous Connecticut River Valley tobacco belt. 
They are among the largest individual producers and they raise 
a product of the highest quality. One of them is a pioneer in 
combining cattle fattening with tobacco growing. Last sum- 
mer he was invited to discuss the subject at a gathering held 
at the State agricultural college. Members of the faculty were 
in his audience. 

The Benton Harbor (Mich.) fruit section contains many 
flourishing Jewish farmers. In the Geneva (Ohio) grape dis- 
trict Jewish farmers, although in the minority, raise more than 
half the crop. A Jew there is known as the “Grape King.” 

Jewish farmers are in the front rank of the truck growers 
in the vegetable sections of South Jersey and Long Island. The 
son of a pioneer South Jersey farmer is the recipient of many 
prizes for excellence of product. A comparatively,recent Long 
Island farmer showed such outstanding proficiency that his 
farm was selected by the State agricultural college for project 
work. In so highly a specialized field of horticulture as hot- 
house vegetable growing we find two brothers in Wisconsin 
each operating large greenhouses that turn out products which 
are prize winners. 

In the field of floriculture, another highly specialized branch, 
Jews are not without representation. One of them has devel- 
oped a type of gladiola regarded by judges as one of the finest 
varieties. 

Monmouth County, N. J., ranks second only to Aroostook 
County, Me., in the production of potatoes. The largest New 
Jersey potato farm is operated by a Jew. 

Jews supply their quota of successful dalrymen and cattle 
raisers. A Geo Jew runs a 700-acre ranch stocked with 
300 head of cattle. i 

Finally, Jews are represented among the successful grain 
growers. Near Rochester, N. Y., for instance, a Jewish farmer 
owns a 300-acre farm devoted almost entirely to wheat and 
other grains. A 30,000-acre wheat farm in Kansas, a truly 
gigantic enterprise, is in the hands of a Jew. Enormous 
quantities of grain are yearly being harvested from stretches 
of land which had never before seen the plow. This man’s 
service to the agriculture of his region was fittingly recog- 
nized at a celebration arranged in his honor in which high 
state officials participated. The day of celebration was de- 
clared a legal holiday. 

But, Mr. Speaker, the Jew is not only a dirt farmer. The 
agricultural profession, as distinguished from the business of 
farming, includes some eminent Jewish scientists, such men as 
Dr. Jacob G. Lipman, the dean of the New Jersey Agricultural 
College and director of the New Jersey Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station; his brother, Dr. Charles B. Lipman, professor 
of soil physics in the California Agricultural College; Dr. 
Joseph A. Rosen, formerly superintendent of the Woodbine 
Agricultural School, who introduced “Rosen Rye” into this 
country, and who is now the head of the comprehensive agri- 
cultural reconstruction project in south Russia; Dr. J. J. 
Taubenhaus, plant pathologist in the Texas Agricultural Col- 
lege; J. Levine, plant pathologist at the Minnesota Experi- 
ment Station; Prof. M. E. Jaffa, nutrition expert at the Cali- 
fornia Agricultural Experiment Station; Dr. Bernhard Ostro- 
lenk, director of the National Farm School; and Benjamin ©. 
Stone, the editor of the Jewish Farmer. All are men who 
rank among the foremost of American agriculturists. We need 
agricultural scientists. In the words of the late Secretary 
Wallace, they are “a national asset.” 

And, Mr. Speaker, the apostle of agricultural cooperation 
is a young Jewish lawyer—Aaron Sapiro, the man who has 
virtually organized the cooperative agricultural movement in 
the United States, and the man who has just been selected to 
organize agricultural cooperation in Czechoslovakia. And the 
late David Lubin, an immigrant Jew from Poland, was the 
father of the International Institute of Agriculture. 

Mr. Speaker, let me recite briefly something of Jewish farm- 
ing history in this country. 

Here in this blessed land, where neither race nor creed forms 
a barrier between man and man, where the heavens smile 
down upon all and the rays of the sun diffuse cheer and com- 
fort, Jews have been farming almost from the very time that 
white men set foot upon this fertile soil. It was a Jew, 
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‘Abraham de Lyon, who brought the wine and silk culture from 
Portugal to Georgia, and in colonial times Jews in the South 
were engaged in the production of indigo, rice, corn, tobacco, 
and cotton, Soul-stirring and heart-breaking were the pathetic 
efforts of early American Jews to regain a foothold upon 
mother earth. The earliest organized attempt to establish a 
Jewish agricultural colony in the United States was made in 
1820 by Maj. Mordecai Manuel Noah, a Revolutionary veteran 
and a former United States consul general to Tunis. The 
venture proceeded little beyond the purchase of 17,000 acres 
of land on Grand Island in the Niagara River. The Jewish 
population was too small to make mass colonization possible, 
and all that remains to mark this premature project is the 
corner stone of a monument which reposes in the Buffalo His- 
torical Museum. 

The second attempt at the formation of a Jewish agricultural 
colony took place in 1837, when a small band of Jews from 
New York City settled on farms near Wawarsing, Ulster 
County, N. Y., in the distriet which is now inhabited by many 
thriving Jewish farmers. Many a tragic tale can be told of 
the sufferings of these Jewish pioneers. A decade of heroic 
struggle, of battle against impossible odds, and this colony, 
like its predecessor, met its inevitable death. ‘The founders 
called their.colony Sholem, which means peace. But Sholem 
turned out to be merely another tragedy of the Jew seeking 
peace and finding it not. In the words of Jeremiah, “ Peace, 
peace, but there is no peace.” 

From that time until 1881 no organized movement toward 
the farm took place, but the streams of immigration set in 
motion as a result of the fiendish persecution of the Jews in 
eastern Europe caused feverish efforts to be put forth te place 
these unfortunates on farms as a means toward their early 
rehabilitation and their easier absorption into our body politic. 
No less than 15 colonizing efforts were projected in the eighties 
in Louisiana, Oregon, Colorado, Arkansas, Kansas, North Da- 
kota, South Dakota, and New Jersey. 

Several sporadic attempts followed in the succeeding decade, 
but of all these earlier efforts only the so-called South Jersey 
Colonies and Woodbine survive. Inexperience, lack of capital, 
injudicious selection of land, the absence of leadership, doomed 
these early, hastily conceived, illy planned, poorly executed 
projects to certain failure. The New Jersey Colonies were the 
sole exceptions, because they were more favorably located and 
close enough to New York and Philadelphia to command the 
attention of the Jewish public in the two largest centers of 
Jewish population. 

These repeated failures chilled the ardor of farm enthusiasts. 
But the fresh outbreak of persecution in Russia in 1889 brought 
à heavier influx of immigration and interest in colonization was 
reawakened. At this stage Baron Maurice de Hirsch, who had 
previously assisted the farmers in South Jersey, offered to 
establish a fund of $2,400,000, the income from which was to be 
utilized for the improyement of the conditions of the Jews 
driven from their homes through political and religious oppres- 
sion. On February 12, 1891, the Baron de Hirsch Fund was 
incorporated under the laws of the State of New York. Its 
establishment gave the Jewish agricultural movement that 
guidance which it had theretofore lacked. The fund founded 
Woodbine and aided individual farmers in Connecticut and 
elsewhere. 

The Baron de Hirsch Fund had a broad program, of which 
agricultural and industrial aid was simply one of numerous 
functions. It was soon found advisable to entrust the latter 
activity to a separate organization, and the Baron de Hirsch 
Fund united with the Jewish Colonization Association in found- 
ing the Jewish Agricultural and Industrial Aid Society. The 
new society was incorporated on February 12, 1900, under the 
laws of the State of New York and has therefore just celebrated 
its twenty-fifth anniversary. 

The Jewish Agricultural Society has wielded a potent in- 
fluence upon the American Jewish farm movement. The his- 
tory of the Jewish farmer—his struggles, his needs, his fail- 
ures, his suecesses—is so closely bound up with the activities 
of the society that a brief statement of its work will no doubt 
be of interest to the Members of this House. Reduced to its 
simplest terms, the Jewish Agricultural Society has for its 
object the promotion of farming among Jews in the United 
States, It functions through various departments, each charged 
with a specific task—the farm-settlement department, the farm- 
employment department, the farm-loan department, the exten- 
sion department, the rural sanitation ent. 

The prospective Jewish farm bnyer is introduced to the 
society by means of its farm settlement department. Here 
he is enlightened as to what farming actually embraces. He 
is told that it is not merely an occupation, but also a mode 
of living; that as an occupation it requires capital, experi- 


ence, physical vigor, and a knowledge of business practices ; 
that as a mode of life it requires the capacity of adaptation 
to new surroundings and changed conditions, not merely on 
his own part but principally on the part of his family. He 
is, in brief, given a true perspective of what farming implies 
so that he can approach the subject with intelligence and 
understanding. The duty is not a light one. 

Mr. Speaker, let me quote from the Jewish Agricultural So- 
ciety’s report: 


The uninitiated can haye no conception of what farm settlement 
involves. It is a delicate, complicated, and responsible piece of work. 
It deals not only with material equipment, but also with the human 
element, a most subtle factor. It comprises four, sometimes five, dis- 
tinct processes—sifting the applicant, finding the farm, fitting the 
one to the other, conducting the purchase negotiations, and in some 
instances making a farm-settiement loan, 

To this department comes a constant stream of farm seckers— 
people from all stations of life and from every conceivable occupa- 
tion. There is tbe workingman, tired of his daily grind; the small 
storekeeper, chafing under the enslavement of long hours and constant 
confinement. There is the idealist, oppressed by the complexities of 
city life. There is always the man whose health demands ontdoor 
life, and the man who, fearing a turn in the wheel of fortune, sees 
in farming the means of an assured livelihood, 


These farm aspirants have but the haziest idea of what 
farming comprehends. It is the task of the society to en- 
lighten them. They are, so to speak, given a point of view 
to guide them in their ultimate decision. Some are ready to 
embark at once and are settled; others are advised to wait 
until they can start upon their venture with greater promise 
of success. Those palpably unfit are discouraged from enter- 
ing upon a business which would bring them no profit and the 
cause no benefit. i 4 

Permit me, Mr. Speaker, to introduce some striking figures 
giving the extent of the farm-settlement transactions of the 
Jewish Agricultural Society in the last few years: 


1924 | 1918-1924 
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own payments 155, 328 | 1, 591, 128 
Average down payments 2,427 3.154 
Total amount of settlement loans 55, 500 473, 342 
Average amount of settlement Ioan 1,233 1,522 


The new farmers were settled in the States of Connecticut, 
Delaware, Illinois, Massassachusetts, Michigan, New Jersey, 
New York, Ohio, Pennsylvania, and Wisconsin. 

The figures quoted are far from representing the actual ac- 
cretion to the Jewish farm population. Many Jewish farmers 
settle on their own initiative. From the contacts which the 
society makes with the farmers it believes that 10,000 is a 
conservative estimate of the gross increase to the Jewish farm 
population during the six-year period under discussion, 

These figures bring into bold relief that the Jewish farm 
seekers are not drawn from urban failures. More than half 
the farmers settled required no settlement loans. Those who 
did receive loans invested on an average two and a half times 
the amount borrowed. 

A pleasing indication, Mr. Speaker, of the caliber of the 
new farmer is seen in the fact that 65 per cent of the new Jew- 
ish farmers were under 40 years of age; 94 per cent have been 
in the United States over 10 years; 54 per cent were either 
natives or came here before they were 20. But most pleasing 
of all is that, with one exception, they are all either citizens 
or declarants. 

A striking example of successful Jewish farm settlement 
is the Lakewood-Toms River (N. J.) Jewish farm community. 
Toms River was selected for settlement in 1920 because of its 
adaptation to poultry and truck farming. By way of experi- 
ment, six farmers were settled there the first year. Now 
the section has 76 Jewish farm families. The farms were se- 
lected with scrupulous care and bought at low prices. Poultry 
houses were built and other improvements carried out with 
the society's advice and under its guidance. Toms River to-day 
is a leading egg-producing center, and Jewish farmers are 
among the largest producers. Hand in hand with material 
progress went advance in communal life. The community is 
now erecting a community center. 


1925 
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Mr. Speaker, the Jewish farm buyer is not only guided in 
his purchase but he is protected against the depreciations of 
the land shark. 

Too many immigrant farm buyers of all nationalities are 
muleted of vast sums of money through the machinations of 
dishonest real-estate brokers and rapacious land sharks. Such 
harmful practices have their pernicious reaction, not only in 
that hard-working immigrants are filched of their savings, but 
also in that, after a futile struggle, they are thrown back upon 
the city, shorn of their means, robbed of their hopes, dis- 
gruntled and discouraged, to take up anew the burdens from 
which they toiled so hard to escape. The cause of agriculture 
suffers. The defrauded immigrant loses faith in American in- 
stitutions. His Americanization is retarded. 

Through the society’s intervention many a crooked deal has 
been nipped in the bud. Acting the role of watchdog, the 
Jewish Agricultural Society has been measurably successful 
in preventing frauds. It caused the prosecution of malefactors, 
drove one such pirate by indictment out of the State of Massa- 
chusetts, by means of a civil suit compelled a band of swindlers 
to disgorge their ill-gotten gain, and in various ways took up 
the cudgels in behalf of defrauded farm buyers. 

So much for the farm settlement department. But, Mr. 
Speaker, the society, through its farm labor department, is 
doing a work for Jewish young men which can not be over- 
estimated. That department has secured farm employment for 
15,2355 Jewish young men since its establishment in 1908. These 
Jewish youths were able to gain entrance into the farm in- 
dustry and, through a course of practical farm training, were 
enabled to test their fitness for farming as a vocation, Records 
show that many of these men bought farms of their own upon 
the termination of their period of service. Nor must it be 
forgotten that through this department's activities thousands 
of established farmers were also furnished with valuable farm 
help. 

Mr. Speaker, it is generally conceded that even with the in- 
crease in credit facilities in recent years, agricultural credit 
is not yet entirely adequate. In the beginning of this century, 
when the Jewish Agricultural Society was founded, farm credit 
was woefully insuflicient. The laek was naturally felt acutely 
by Jewish farmers, strangers as they were in a strange land 
and in a strange calling. Banks, implement dealers, and local 
storekeepers were reluctant to repose trust in such unknown 
quantities. That condition was what prompted the establish- 
ment of the farm loan department as the fundamental activity 
of the society. But it was not intended that the help thus 
rendered should in any sense be charitable. It is aid extended 
through the grant of loans against security, repayable with 
interest; aid that any self-respecting man can accept without 
the loss of prestige or dignity. 

The farm loan department, since its establishment in 1900, 
has granted a total of 7,441 farm loans, aggregating $4,762,000, 
covering 39 States. Many of these loans are made on marginal 
securities—second, third, fourth mortgages, chattel mortgages, 
and unsecured notes, The repayment of these loans is spread 
over a long term of years, and there is no exaction of bonus or 
commission or payment of renewal charges. By making loans 
for the purchase of stock and equipment, the construction or 
repair of buildings, the payment of mortgages or other debts, 
and working capital, this department has helped numerous per- 
sons to undertake agricultural pursuits and has enabled farm- 
ers who were struggling along to continue in their chosen pur- 
suit and to obtain a firm foothold. 

But, Mr. Speaker, do not imagine that the Jewish farmer is 
a hothouse plant, artificially sustained by philanthropic or quasi 
philanthropic endeayor. Their number has grown so big that 
the society can not reach them all in a pecuniary way, even 
were this necessary. Its resources are by far insufficient. 
Jewish farmers for the most part finance their operations in 
exactly the same way as other American farmers. They have 
a substantial stake of their own in their business. The little 
financial lift that the society gives plus its educational services, 
in most cases, simply eases the period of transition and accel- 
erates adjustment to the new occupation and mode of life. The 
1924 borrowers had an average equity of $4,592 in their farms. 
. The uprightness and business probity of Jewish farm borrowers 
are well demonstrated by the fact that during the entire 25 
years of its history the society’s losses have been only 4 per 
cent. 

Mr. Speaker, it may be superfluous for me to call your at- 
tention to what our Nation does to promote agriculture. There 
is no country that does as much to foster agriculture as the 
United States. Our Government spent almost fifty millions 
during the fiscal year 1924 for the maintenance of its Depart- 
ment of Agriculture—the largest, best equipped, and most com- 
prehensive and scientific in any country on the face of the 


globe. The department has a staff of 20,000 workers. This 
army is supplemented by 6,000 extension agents and specialists 
employed jointly under Federal, State, and county auspices. 
Each of our 48 States has an agricultural college and one or 
more experiment stations. They spend in the aggregate a huge 
sum in the cause of agricultural education and research. Over 
31,000,000 bulletins, circulars, surveys, reports, and other agri- 
cultural publications, embracing 1,200 separate titles, were dis- 
tributed this year by our Federal Government alone, If to 
these are added the publications sent out by State agricultural 
departments and the many excellent farm magazines, a concep- 
tion can be gained of the vast mass of agricultural informa- 
tion to which the American farmer has access. 

The value of this immense educational machinery can not 
be overestimated, but unfortunately immigrant farmers can 
not derive the full benefit from it. Government work is de- 
signed essentially for farmers already grounded in the rudi- 
ments of agriculture. It assumes an elementary knowledge of 
farm practices and builds upon that, Work with Jewish 
farmers can take nothing for granted, not that they are back- 
ward in intelligence but because Jewish farmers have no farm- 
ing history behind them, restrictive and oppressive laws having 
deprived them of an agricultural background. The novice 
must climb the fence which the seasoned farmer can hurdle. 
These considerations led to the formation of the society's 
extension department. 

This service was intended to supplement, not to supplant, 
Government extension work. It was designed to open up the 
storehouse of agricultural knowledge to Jewish farmers, to 
translate it into terms of their understanding, to fit them for 
these other agencies. But the society envisaged a still ‘closer 
relationship toward its farmers. It strove to get at their most » 
intimate problems, those human problems that are so often 
deciding factors in the success or failure of a pioneer venture. è 

To prevent an undesirable farm purchase is better than to 
grant a loan to reduce the handicaps resulting from such pur- : | 
ċhase. To fix proper mortgage terms at the outset is better 
than to make a loan to prevent foreclosure. To guide a new 
farmer aright is better than to make him a loan to pay for his 
mistakes. Valuable as financial aid may be, it is not surpassed 
in importance by extension service and good advice. 

To show you the magnitude of this work let me quote you 
again from Mr. Davidson's report: ~ 


Our extension work is carried on with individual farmers, with 
small neighborhood groups, with larger farm communities, with State 
associations. We work with the prospective farmer, with the new 
farmer, with the old farmer. We work, too, with the advanced farmer. 
We handle normal, we handle emergency problems, We reach out to 2 75 
the farm wife, the farm youth, the farm boy, the farm girl. We grap- i 7 
ple with matters agricultural, social, religious, and communal, We- 
draw upon Federal and State departments of agriculture, agricultural 
colleges and experiment stations, farm bureaus, and a host of other 
agencies, public and private. This system preceded by several years 


the institution of the county farm bureau, regarded by educators as 
the most potent factor in agricultural education. 


A medium which has been a great help to the Jewish farmer ; 
in the United States is the Jewish Farmer, a monthly magazine ‘ 
published by the Jewish Agricultural Society. This magazine 
furnishes the Jewish farmer expert advice in agricultural sub- 
jects of every character. But it does more. It takes cognizance 
of the farmer's duty to his community and to the State. He if 
encouraged to participate in community affairs. He is helped to 
become naturalized, instructed in good citizenship, and urged 
to vote in elections. During the war many columns of the 
Jewish Farmer were devoted to the stimulation of the pa- 
triotic impulses of its readers. Its issues contained appeals for 
Liberty loan subscriptions, Red Cross contributions, the pur- 
chase of war-savings and thrift stamps, food conservation, and 
increased crop production. As a result the area in crop was 
materially increased and the Liberty loan quotas exceeded in 
the districts in which the main Jewish farm settlements are 
located. The contributions to other patriotic causes, although 
not definitely reported, are also known to have been heavy. 
Other publications issued by the society are specially prepared 
textbooks on poultry, cattle, horses, and timely leaflets on spe- 
cial phases of farming. 

Mr. Speaker, a survey of 34 leading agricultural colleges in 
the United States shows that the average enrollment has de- 
creased from 458 in 1914 to 289 this year, a decrease of 34 
per cent in a decade. In the University of Wisconsin, one of 
our best agricultural colleges, the enrollment during that 
period fell from 616 to 207. Cornell has 550 fewer students now 
than it had 10 years ago. This is a sad state of affairs. In 
a day when farming is no longer a mere groveling in the 
earth but a scientific practice we need more than ever scien- 
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fically trained farmers, We also need agricultural scientists. 
8 this, the society fosters the acquisition of a scien- 
tifie training through agricultural scholarships. and students’ 
Toans. 

The scholarships aim to make the child of the Jewish farmer 
an important . — in the economy of the parental farm; 
to instill in him a pride in his calling, and to implant in him a 
love for the soil. In the beginning they were intended solely 
for the Jewish farm youth, but later their scope was broadened 
so as to include others who show a special aptitude for farm 
work. These scholarships give their recipients a training in 
the short courses conducted by the State agricultural colleges. 
The courses vary in length from 10 weeks to 8 months and 
are given in the winter at a season when the young folks can 
best be spared from the farm. They comprise general farming 
and practically all special branches, as well as domestic science 
for the girls. The scholarships are awarded by competition 
and cover all college expenses, including board and lodging. 
Students who attain special merit in their studies are allowed 
to compete for a second scholarship. It is interesting to note 
that Jewish students have carried off more than their propor- 
tionate share of the prizes awarded for collegiate proficiency. 
The society makes loans to agricultural students on promissory 
notes payable in installments after graduation. Thus far 268 
scholarships in the agricultural colleges of California, Con- 
necticut, Georgia, Massachusetts, Michigan, North Dakota, 
New Jersey, New York, Ohio, Wisconsin, and Wyoming were 
awarded, and 39 loans to students at the New York, Missouri, 
Michigan, Ohio, Massachusetts, Minnesota, and New Jersey 
Agricultural Colleges were granted. 

Many of these scholarship students and loan recipients re- 


— = turned to their parental farms, there to put into operation the 


scientific practices learned at college. These men proved 
themselves so proficient that they easily held their own with 
the sons of the best native farmers. Ofttimes they won the 
highest prizes in competitions at State and county fairs. 
Some branched out into farming on their own account. Others 
were placed into remunerative farm jobs. Still others obtained 
responsible professional positions, A recent scholarship student 
is now connected with the Indiana State Experiment Station. 
A 19-year-old lad was, upon completion of a short course at 
the New York State College, placed by the college on a job 
paying him $90 a month and board. A last year’s student was 
made assistant to the superintendent of a Government experi- 
ment station. A girl student showed such proficiency in dairy 
husbandry that she was made a cow tester—an unusual posi- 
tion for a woman. 
The society conducts a correspondence course similar to that 
“given by leading agricultural colleges. It maintains a night 
dol for prospective farmers. It conducts a purchasing serv- 
„lee bureau to help farmers buy farm commodities of approved 
type and at reduced prices. 

Mr. ‘Speaker, few of even the most intelligent realize the 
woefully backward sanitary conditions obtaining in our rural 
districts. How important a part sanitation plays in country 
life can be gleaned from a study made several years ago by 
Dr. L. L. Lumsden, of the United States Public Health Service. 
Basing his conclusions upon a survey made of 18 counties in 
16 States—North, East, South, and West—he reported that in 
less than 2 per cent only of the rural homes in the United 
States are the most essential principles of sanitation con- 
sistently in practice, and that less than 3 per cent of our 
rural population is provided with health service approaching 
adequacy. Aside from the humanitarian aspect, the economic 
loss from resultant disease is stupendous. In a recent report 
of the United States Publie Health Service, the loss from 
malaria and typhoid alone—diseases. caused by unsanitary con- 
ditions and largely preventable—is estimated at $900,000,000 
a year, and Prof. Irving Fisher places the annual loss from 
all preventable diseases at $2,000,000,000. 

This was the thought in the mind of the Jewish Agricultural 
Society when it established its department of rural sanitation. 
By teaching, by demonstrating, by giving sanitation addresses, 
stereopticon and movie lectures, by distributing sanitary post- 
ers, pamphlets in Yiddish and in English, in short, by pressing 
into service every recognized method of public health education 
the society is doing an original and valuable piece of work in 
improving the sanitary status of farm districts. 

Mr. Speaker and Members of the House, I have gone at some 
length into the recital of the activities of the Jewish Agricul- 
tural Society, not for the purpose of advertising the society— 
it needs no advertising—but to show you what is being done 
to foster farming among the Jews of the United States and 
the results of this effort. Yet a review of these labors is illumi- 
hating because of the fact that the society is unique in concep- 


tion and operation, probably the only organization in the world 
that functions in so co: ve a manner to build up a 
farming class. It labors in a field so broad as to touch every 
phase of farming, every aspect of farm life. Farm settlement, 
farm employment, farm credit, fraud prevention, agricultural 

on, rural sanitation, social welfare, schalarships and 
students’ loans, a farm magazine, agricultural textbooks, a 
correspondence course, a night school, a purchasing bureau— 
each in its own sphere, and all coordinated into a unified plan, 
are directed toward a single goal. The farm seeker, the estab- 
lished farmer, the farm woman, the farm boy, and the farm 
girl find places upon its program. 

Let us now take a glance at the status of the American Jew- 
ish farmer to-day. I repeat, there is no State in the Union 
that has not its Jewish farmers and no branch of agriculture 
that has not its Jewish votaries. Within the short space of 25 
years, or less, during the very period when the general drift 
was away from the farm, when during two years of that period 
over 2,000,000 American farmers drifted cityward, when even 
our foreign-born farming population declined well-nigh 15,000 
Jewish families, comprising 75,000 souls, have returned to the 
soil, and a million of America's fair acres spread over every 
State of the Union, representing a valuation of a hundred mil- 
lions of dollars, have been made to respond to the toil and to 
the genius of Jewish husbandmen. Compared with the total 
farm population, the number may still not be impressive. But, 
viewed in the light of the people with which this class has been 
built, it is by no means unimposing. After all, 25 years is but 
a short span to change customs, habits, a manner of life 
stamped upon a people by almost that number of centuries, 

Another thing: The value of an agricultural movement 
should not be judged entirely by the number on farms. Migra- 
tion to the farm is followed by migration to neighboring towns 
and villages. The Jewish migration to the soil has carried with 
it a Jewish migration to rural districts. If removal of conges- 
tion is an end to be desired, then this incidental result is by no 
means insignificant. 

City congestion brings with it a train of evils for the corree- 
tion of which budgets reaching into the millions must be pro- 
vided. At best such effort is largely palliative. The other is 
constructive. May it not be that the building up of the one 
will reduce the need for the other? 

It seems hard for some to conceive that the Jew can actually 
fit himself into farming and to life in the country. ‘These 
doubters overlock the Jew's power of adaptation. Driven from 
pillar to post, unable, like the dove which Noah sent forth from 
the ark, to find a resting place for the soles of their feet, ever 
faced with the necessity of rapid, ofttimes violent, change, the 
Jew has developed that facility for adaptation which enables 
him to fit himself into new conditions. It is that power of 
adjustment which stands the immigrant Jew in good stead 
when he emerges as an American farmer. 

To those who harbor misgivings as to the aptitude of the 
Jew for farming, I frankly admit that there are some failures. 
But failure is not peculiar to the Jewish farmer. Not all non- 
Jewish farmers are models of success. There is, Mr. Speaker, 
no biological difference between Jew and non-Jew which mili- 
tates against the former. Nor do all city folk, Jewish or 
non-Jewish, succeed in their chosen vocations. Be it through 
the ordination of God or the machination of man, more of us 
seem doomed to fail than are destined to succeed. 

The Jewish farmer is no exception to the rule. His failures 
stand out more prominently simply because, being a new prod- 
uct, closer attention is focused upon him. My own conyiction 
is that the percentage of success and failure—highly relative 
conceptions—is about the same among Jewish farmers as among 
people in all walks of life. 

Gradually but steadily the Jew is taking his place in Ameri- 
ean agriculture. He is forging to the front as a dirt farmer. 
He is contributing to the enrichment of agricultural science. 
Agricultural cooperation, which our leading economists believe 
is a solution to our farming ills, owes much to his genius. 

Yes, Mr. Speaker, the American Jewish farmer has become 
part of the woof and fiber of our national fabric. What better 
index is there than the record of his entrance into American 
citizenship. A recent survey of a cross section of Jewish farm- 
ers selected at random showed that 86 per cent were citizens of 
the United States. In one of the older communities the results 
showed that 94 per cent were citizens, 

Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, when the Jew immi- 
grates into this country he burns his bridges behind him. He 
comes here not merely for a temporary sojourn, but to make 
this country his permanent home, to enter fully and completely 
into the spirit of America. 

I thank you. 
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HOSPITALIZATION OF WORLD WAR VETERANS 

Mr. LUOE. 
pass the bill (II. R. 11633) to authorize an appropriation to 
provide additional hospital and ont-patient dispensary. facili- 
ties for persons entitled to hospitalization under the World 
War veterans’ act, 1924. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

De it enacted, cto., That in order to provide sufficient hospital 
and ont-patient dispensary fnellities to cnatile the United States Vet- 
eraus’ Bureau to care for its beneficiaries in Veterans“ Bureau hospi- 
tals rather than in contract temporary facilities and other institutions, 
the Director of the United States Veterans’ Bureau, subject to the 
approval of the President, is hereby authorized to provide additional 
hospital and out-patient dispensary facilities for persons entitled to 
hospitalization under the World War veterans act, 1924, by purchose, 
replacement, and romodeling or extension of existing plants, ind by 
construction on sites now owned by the Government or on sites to be 
acquired by purchase, condemnation, gift, or otherwise, such ħospi- 
tals aud out-patient dispensary facilities, to include the necessary 
buildings and nuxiliary structures, mechanical equipment, approach 
work, roads and trackage facilities leading thereto; vehleles, livestock, 
furniture, equipment, and accessorics, and also to provide accommo- 
dations for officers, nurses, and attending personnel; aud also to 
provide proper and gultable recrentional centers, and the Director of 
the United States Veterans’ Bureau is authorized to accopt gifts or 
donations for any of the purposes named herein, Such hospital plants 
to be constructed shall be of fireproof construction and existing plante 
porchased shall be remodeled to be fireproof, and the location and 
nature thereof, whether for the treatment of tuberculosis, neuropsy- 
chiatric, or general medical and surgical cases, shall be in the discre- 
tion of the Director of the United States Veterans’ Burean, subject to 
the approval of the President; Provided, however, That the director, 
with the approval of the President, may utilize such sultable build- 
ings, structures, and grounds, now owned by the United States, as 
muy be available for the purposes aforesaid, and the President is 
hereby authorized by Executive order to transfer any such buildings, 
structures, and grounds to the control and jurisdiction of the United 
States Veterans’ Bureau upon the request of the director thereof, 

Sre. 2. The construction of new hospitals or dispensaries, or the re- 
placement, extension, alteration, remodeling, or repair of all hospitals 
or (dispensaries heretofore or hereafter constructed shall be done in 
such manner as the President may determine, and he ia authorized: to 
require the architectural, engineering, constructing, or other forces of 
any of the departments of the Government to do or assist in such work, 
and to employ individuals and agencies not now connected with the 
Government, It in his opinion desirable, at such compensation as be 
may consider reasonable, 

Sec, 3. For carrying into effect the preceding paragraphs relating to 
additional hospitals and out-patient dispensary facilities there is hereby 
authorized to be appropriated, out of any money tn the Treasury not 
otherwise approprinted, the sum of $10,000,000, to be immediately 
avalluble and to remain available until expended. That not to exceed 
8 per cent of this sum shall be available for the employment in the 
District of Columbin and in the field of necessary technical and clerical 
assistants at the customary rates of compensation, exclusively to aid in 
the preparation of the plans and specificutions for the projects author- 
med herein and for the supervision of the execution thereof, and for 
traveling expenses, field-oflice equipment and supplies in connection 
therewith. 

Sec, 4. Upon completion of the hospital program provided for in 
* this act no contract or otber hospital or institution other than those 
hospitala aud institutions under the jurisdictian and control of the 
United States Veterans“ Bureau or those governmental hospitals or in- 
stitutions specified in section 10 of the World War veterans’ act, 1924, 
shall be used, except where due to the nature of a claimant's disease or 
aialility it would endanger his life to remove him from such hospital 
to a Veterens’ Rurenu boepital, or in the event of extreme emergency 
in the discrotion of the director. 


The SPEAKER. Is a second demanded? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Spenker, I demand a second. 

Mr. LUCE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that a 
second be considered as ordered, 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Massachusetts osks 
Tinanimonus consent that a second be considered as ordered. Is 
tliere objection? 

There was no objection, 

Mr. LUCE. Mr. Speuker, Saturday afternoon, when the 
general bill fur revising the legislation relating to veterans 
cane up for consideration, severe strictures were volved at 
the necessity of pissing upon so important a piece of Jegista- 
tion in sn brief un time. With them F completely sympathized, 
und I regret tunt this morning it is necessary to dispose of 
another important piece of legislution in this sume field, in- 
volyiug au appropriation of $10,000,000, with no more debate 
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than the present situation permits. I have thought that if the 
House would consent to modify its rules in some purticulars, 
along lines already tested by ull the other great parliamentary 
bodies of the world, such situations as this might be much less 
frequent and much less damaging to good legislation. 

Under the circumstances, it is impossible for me to take 
the time that I had hoped would present itself to report to the 
House the result of the examination of hospitals, nearly forty 
in number, that was made by the members of your Committee 
on World War Veterans’ Legislation last summer and fall. 
Condensing to the utmost possible degree, I would assure the 
House that your committee found the hospitals in excellent 
condition as a rule, found very few occasions for severe criti- 
cism, and found various opportunities to make suggestions to 
the Veterans’ Bureau, which have been made and which, I 
think, will be acted upon; at the same time your committee 
qualified itself In greater degree for passing upon such proposals 
as that now before you. 

Mr. McKEOWN, Win the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LUGH, Yes. 

Mr. McKEOWN, Could the gentleman give the House in- 
formation as to Low much money we have already spent since 
the World War in the construction and purchase of hospitals? 

Mr. LUCE. I was about to do that, The proposal before you 
contemplates an additional $10,000,000 of permanent invest- 
ment, We have already provided permanent investment to the 
amount of about $45,000,000, This bill, together with the pro- 
visions in the Independent offives appropriation bill, will in- 
crease the investment somewhat! more than $10,000,000. The 
bureau asked an appropriation of $15,000,000, very nearly, for 
this reason: The legislation enacted by the House and Senate 
last June tied up with the service certain disabilities that 
could not previously be so tied up. In other words, it admitted 
to the hospitals and to compensation several thousand men who 
had prior to that been refused. At the same time the policy was 
adopted of putting at the command of the yeterans of all wars, 
regardless of service-connected disabilities, such hospital facil- 
ities us were not In use. 

Mr. McCKEOWN. Wili the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. LUCE. May I finish my statement; and hope I shall 
say everything the gentleman desires, if he will let me proceed 
fn an orderly manner? 

The peak of hospitalization had been reached in the summer of 
1922, when nearly 41,000 patients were under the charge of the 
burenu; two years later this had fallen to 22,457; the result 
of our legislation last June was to increase this load to 29,202 
on the 15th of Jannary, and inasmuch as the load was grow- 
ing even then at 400 a Weck it is probable that at this moment 
the number is something more than 30,000. The bureau de- 
sired, in view of this increase of the load, which, you will 
observe, has been one-third, an increase of the permanent 
investment by one-third. We have thought it unwise to grant 
the request in full measure, because we do not yet know what 
may be the recession of the load after the peak is passed, 
This peak will be reached In a few days, or weeks, if it bas 
not already been reached, because the lust date for tying up 
disabilities with the service was the Ist of January. 

Furthermore, we thought that ff we should increase the per- 
manent Investment by one-third, $15,000,000, in five or six 
years we might find ourselves with a large amount of unused 
space, which would be put at the command of the veterans of 
all wars suffering from disabilities Incurred in civil life. Fur- 
thermore, we do not yot know how much of this recent increase 
of 7,000 or 8,000 has been due to the service connection phase 
and how much to the other phase of putting facilities at the 
command of all suffering veterans. Until this is ascertained 
we can not act intelligently. 

We therefore took the purely arbitrary figure of $10,000,000, 
namely, two-thirds of what the bureau desired, believing that 
it would suffice for the immediate requirements. 

Those requirements are of four classes; First, the addition 
of something more than 1,000 new beds; secondly, the replacing 
of certain temporury structures that are falling down or are 
yery much unsuited to the work with new structures; thirdly, 
the replacing of certain leased facilities with our own struc- 
tures; and fourthly, the acquisition of one leased hospital. 

We believe it wise to make this a lump-sum appropriation and 
to leave the apportionment to the bureau, being confident that 
the bureau would act with more wisdom than we could supply. 
Should you, item by item, go over the list of the recomimenda- 
tions of the bureau, I think you would have my own experience, 
You can not put your fluger upon a single one of them which 
you would say to be unwise. Yet by judicious selection on the 
part of (he Veterans’ Bureau we feel that through an expendi- 
ture of $10,000,000 more we hall meet the present needs, 
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Gentlemen will be as surprised as I was to learn that this 
should be necessary. We thought the end had been reached. 
We were given to understand so, I think I may fairly say, but 
the bureau itself met contingencies it did not foresee, and now 
we are faced by necessities that we can not, in all humanity to 
these suffering veterans, avoid. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LUCE. I yield, 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Will the $10,000,000 be sufficient to com- 
plete the program of hospitalization? 

Mr. LUCE. We can only rest in hope as we did a year ago. 
There is no knowing. We must face these things as they come. 
I may point out in this connection, however, that we are find- 
Ing a most lamentable, a most pathetic degree of returns by 
patients suffering from tuberculosis, who come back to the hos- 
pitals three, four, five, six, and even as many as nine times, 
it is recorded, Men go out into civil life and can not cope 
with the cruel necessities of our competitive system, They break 
down under the work and come back again and again with 
hope ever living in their breasts that they may at last secure 
complete recovery. For many years the pitiable victims of 
the great tragedy will be knocking at the doors of our hospitals 
asking for a renewed opportunity to alleviate their sufferings, 

Mr. BROWNING. Will the gentleman yleld? 

Mr. LUCE., I yield. 

Mr. BROWNING. Will the gentleman explain to the House 
the objections the director had to our designating Just where 
this money should go, in that he would be held up for exorbi- 
tant prices where the land was designated, and it was known 
just where these hospitals would go? 

Mr. LUCE. The gentleman’s question I think brings out the 
point without the necessity of dwelling upon it, for the gen- 
tleman has pointed out quite sufficiently au adequate reason for 
appropriating in a lump sum rather than attempting to specify. 

Mr, OLIVER of Alabama, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LUCE. Yes. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. Could the gentleman either now 
or in extending his remarks in the Recorp furnish us with a 
list of hospitals that are available to the veterans, with their 
location and the number of beds in each, and then in addition 
thereto, the number of leased hospitals we now have and the 
number of hospitals that the gentleman states are of such tem- 
porary character that they will have to be rebuilt? 

Mr. LUCE. Most of that information is set forth in great 
detail in the annual report of the bureau, but I would like to 
put in the Recorp these few figures at least. 

We have 49 veterans’ hospitals, we are using 40 other Gov- 
ernment hospitals, and we are using 354 civil hospitals. 

Mr. RANKIN. If the gentleman will yield, let me suggest 
to the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. OLIVER], that the informa- 
tion he seeks Is set out in the hearings, and if he will call at 
the committee rooms of the Committee on World War Veterans’ 
Legislation he can get a copy of those hearings at any time, 

Mr. LUCE. Mr. Speuker, I reserve the rest of my time. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, I yield myself 10 minutes. 

Mr. Speaker and gentlemen, I do not wunt to appear as seek- 
ing to obstruct legislation at this time. I fully agree with 
what the distinguished gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Luck] said, that we should have more time to discuss this 
very important bill, as well as the bill which passed Saturday 
eyening amending the Veterans’ Bureau law. 

I deem it my duty to call the attention of the House to legisla- 
tion which we are passing for the veterans year after year, 
and always, it seems to me, under suspension of the rules 
in the last hours of a session, without the opportunity of com- 
plete consideration, discussion, and freedom of amendment. 
During the closing days of the last session we had a bill be- 
fore us from the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds 
which authorized an expenditure of $16,800,000. Some of us at 
that time inquired what the money was for, and we were told 
that it would complete the building program for the Veterans’ 
Bureau. 

Mr. WATKINS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Yes, 

Mr. WATKINS. It would probably have done so but for the 
last bill giving the soldiers the right to come In whether their 
disabilities were connected with the service or not, 

Mr, LaGUARDIA. I am coming to that. The very same 
reasons given now were presented at the time. If the gentle- 
man will recall, the bureau stressed the point that it antici- 
pated that legislation which was later passed, and therefore 
required additional money to complete these buildings and to 
build new structures, When the matter was before us under 
suspension of the rules the distinguished chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations pointed out that the appropriation 


for building, just as the bill under consideration here, called 
for over $35,000,000. Then we authorized $16,800,000. I asked 
the chairman, on page 10213 of the Recorp, on June 2: 


Mr. LAGuarpra, And am I not correct in the statement that I made 
previously that notwithstanding $35,500,000 was originally appropri- 
ated with the assurance that it would complete our hospital program, 
yet, owing to negligence and criminal conduct, to which the chairman 
of the Committee on Appropriations has referred, it is not completed? 

Mr. Mappen. It is not completed, and you can not complete it with- 
out this money. 

Mr. LaGuaxpta, And this will complete it? 

Mr, Mappex. I hope so. 


Now, gentlemen, every time that we seek to give direct relief 
to the disabled veterans we are confronted with the figures of 
what has been appropriated and expended in behalf of the 
veterans, and these millions of dollars that we are spending 
for buildings, every cent of it, is charged up to the veterans. 

Gentlemen know that the reason we must appropriate at this 
time is because a former Director of the Veterans’ Bureau 
stole this money from the veterans and is- now under sentence 
to jail, and he should have been shot years ago instead of being 
sent to jail. [Applause.] 

I have a telegram from a yeteran in a hospital at Colorado, 
who is lying on his back with weights at his head and feet 
for seven years, and yet we are nnable to bring on the floor of 
the House a bill which would give this man a sufficient com- 
pensation to take care of him. 

Mr. CONNERY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Yes. 

Mr. CONNERY. The gentleman says he has a friend lying 


in the hospital on his back with his arms stretched out; I want. 


to say to him that there are in this House men who did not want 
the Medical Corps in the bureau, so that the boys can get good 
care. It is now filled with quack doctors, 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. I want to say that you are not going to 
get the right kind of. doctors in the Veterans’ Bureau. 

Mr. CONNERY. Not until you pay a decent salary. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA, You do not provide a decent salary now. 
You are making a grave mistake in the fourth paragraph of 
this bill. You compel all veterans to go to Government hos- 
pitals. In New York City we have a budgetary item for hos- 
pitals going into millions of dollars, and we find it is more 
economical to concentrate in large hospitals than to have a 
number of small hospitals. [Applause.] 

Gentlemen, I want to say this: Let us not get into the atti- 
tude of voting with our eyes closed on anything which may 
come here on behalf of the veterans, We are doing them more 
harm than good. Let us examine these measures; let us see 
to it that we are giving adequate relief to the veterans who 
need it. Let us legislate and appropriate more for the veterans 
and not so much for real-estate contractors and create soft jobs 
for politicians. 

The distinguished gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Luce] pointed out the increased number of tubercular patients. 
That is true, but I want to say to the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts that you can not adequately cure tubercular patients 
by compelling them to go to any one hospital, I know from 
experience in my own family, fo my sorrow, that a tubercular 
patient is dissatisfied, no matter where you place him. Instead 
of building a hospital to compel patients to go to under rigor- 
ous military discipline, we should give cach patient a sufficient 
allowance to go to any hospital in the land where the cure 
might be effected in his own way and thereby save millions 
of dollars in overhead expenses. 

I know it is not popular to stand here and oppose legislation 
of this kind. I know it is being indorsed by big service or- 
ganizations, I belong to those organizations, but I am going 
to stand up every time I belleve that we are doing injustice to 
the yeterans and fight against any legislation that is not of 
direct and actual benefit to the veteran. 

Mr, CONNERY. Does the gentleman know that in a bill 
passed Saturday there was a provision allowing a man to go 
home when it was thought better for him, and to receive com- 
pensation at his own home? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Yes; but I have section 4 of this bill 
before me now. And as to the bill the gentleman refers to, I 
do not believe the compensation he has in mind is sufficient. 

Now, gentlemen, I believe that if the Members of this House 
want to render a distinct seryice to the veterans, let them 
insist that every employee that was in any way connected with 
Mr. Forbes be brought to justice. Jet us ferret out every indi- 
vidual who grafted or stole the funds belonging to the veterans 
and land them behind prison bars. You haye not brought them 
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all before the bar of justice as yet. A few days ago we au- this question of whether or not additional hospitals should be 


thorized the sale of one of the hospitals. We are buying and 
constructing to-day only to. sell to-morrow. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. SNELL). The time of the 
gentieman from New York has expired, 

Mr. LUCE. Mr. Speaker, I yield three minutes to the gentle- 
man from North Carolina [Mr. BULWINKLE], 

Mr. BULWINKLE. Mr. Speaker, during the recess of Con- 
gress last year many members of the Veterans’ Committee, 
under a resolution passed in the House in the closing days of 
the first session of the Sixty-eighth Congress, visited the Veter- 
aus! Bureau hospitals, the national soldiers“ home, and many 
of the other hospitals in which veterans of the World War were 
pafients. The Members who made this examination were there- 
fore highly fitted by experience and observation to pass. upon 


Additional beds 


built for the care of the disabled men. 

For the information of the House I wish to say that on the 
15th day of January, 1925, there were 29,292 patients in the 
hospitals. Of this number, 11,205 were tubercular patients, 
11,958 were neuropsychiatric, and the general medical and 
surgical patients numbered 6,129. There has been an increase 
in the number of patients in the hospitals since the passage of 
the World War veterans’ act of June, 1924, of 6,835. 

The hospital building bill can be divided into three classes, 
namely, appropriations for permanent buildings to replace the 
temporary ones, additional hospital facilities, and permanent 
hospital facilities to replace those which are now leased. 

I shall here read the proposed additional construction which 
was recommended by General Hines: 


Permanent 
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As to the question raised by Mr. LAGUARDIA, that he is 
opposed to a: lump-sum appropriation for the building of these 
hospitals, I think that I can safely say that the Democrats on 
the Veterans’ Committee are entirely willing to leave this mat- 
ter to General Hines, Director of the Veterans’ Bureau. We 
are willing that he shall say what hospitals should be built 
or replaced in the United States, and there is no fear of one cent 
being misappropriated under his direction. Personally, I feel 
that General Hines will do ali in his power for the disabled 
service men of America. i 

Included in the appropriation authorized in this bill, I know 
that the director contemplates rebuilding or replacing the tem- 
porary structures now at Oteen, near Asheville, N. C. There is 
no better location aud site for a tuberculosis hospital than at 
this place, and after several investigations that I have made of, 
Oteen I am thoroughly convinced that the temporary wooden 
structures built during the war should be replaced by perma- 
nent hospital buildings, and in answer to my question at the 
` hearings General Hines stated that he intended to replace the 
temporary constructions and would spend something like two 
and one-half million. dollars in all on this much-needed plant. 
At the time I inspected the hospital there were 1,016 patients, 
aud the condition of the buildings was very bad. I know there 
is not a man in Congress who would be against replacing this 
temporary construction. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA.. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BULWINKL#E. No; I have not the time. I hope that 
every Member of the House will vote for this bill because of 
all the work being done for the disabled men by the Federal 
Government none exceeds that of hospitalization, and I can 


assure you there is not a Member here who will ever regret | 


having voted for this bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that all Members of the House be permitted to 
extend their remarks in the Recor»: for five days on the prob- 
lems affecting the ex-service men. The request is made because 
there are many Members of the House, like the gentleman from 


Is there objection? 


Georgia [Mr. BELL], the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. Me- 


Durrie], the gentleman from Maryland [Mr. HILL], and many 
others, who rendered the Veterans’ Committee invaluable sery- 
ice in preparing these bills, and because of the method in which 
the matter is brought up they will haye no opportunity to speak 
upon it. 


porary 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from South}- 
Dakota asks unanimous consent that all Members of the House, 
have five days within which to extend their remarks in the 
Record upon problems affecting the ex-seryice men. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. RANKIN, Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object. 
owing to the way in which this bill is brought up, owing to the 
fact that the same procedure was resorted to last year, I do not 
feel that I can accede to that request. I have served notice on 
the committee that from this time on I am going to oppose 
bringing legislation in here and forcing it through. under sus- 
pension of the rules, I am opposed to bringing in this kind ef 
legislation and rushing it through in a few minutes without 
time for debate or amendment and then filling the Recorp with. 
extensions of remarks that were neyer uttered on the floor 
the House, I object. [Applause.] 

Mr. LAGUARDIA.. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to 
gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Wooprum]. 

Mr. WOODRUM. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
proceed out of order. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore, The gentleman from Virginia 
asks unanimous consent to 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WOODRUM. Mr. Speaker 

Mr, LUCE. Mr. Speaker, may I ask whether the gentleman 
requested permission to speak out of order? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. He did, and the Chair waited 
some time for objection, and no one objected.. 

Mr. LUCE. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOODRUM. I can not yield. I have only fiye minutes. 

Mr. LUCE. Just for a brief question. f 

Mr. WOODRUM. Very wel. 

Mr. LUCE. Does the gentleman think it fair when $10,- 
000,000 for the soldiers are at stake to take five minutes out 
of forty in which to discuss some other question? 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman has been 
recognized, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Virginia 
is recognized. 

Mr. WOODRUM. Mr. Speaker, I shall answer the question 
of the gentleman from Massachusetts, The gentleman from 
Massachusetts, a distinguished member of the administration 
party, has asked me if I think it is fair when the soldiers’ 
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interests here are at stake to take five minutes as I shall do to 
speak for 400,000 Government employees to whom his party 
promised relief in this Congress, and whom you are now deny- 
ing relief. [Applause,] One million hands are outstretched to 
the American Congress asking the Republican Party to keep 
faith with them in the passage of the Federal retirement act, 
A year ago, Mr. Speaker, the Civil Service Committee unani- 
mously reported out the civil service retirement bill, liberaliz- 
ing the methods of retirement for Federal employees. That 
bill was placed upon the calendar of this House, and the dis- 
tinguished gentleman, the chairman of the Committee on Rules, 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. SxELL], who is now tem- 
porarily presiding over this House, I am told, promised the 
chairman of the Committee on the Civil Service that the bill 
would be taken up early in this session. 

Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, an obituary notice 
appeared in the Washington Herald of to-day upon which I 
desire to make a brief comment, Its heading is as follows: 


Retirement bill dying of neglect; unless leaders of House act to-day, 
Measure seems doomed this session. 


Mr. Speaker, the bill referred to in this obituary notice is Sen- 
ate bill No. 3011, entitled “An act for the retirement of employees 
in the classified civil service,” and so forth, which has passed 
the United States Senate and has been reported out of the 
House Committee on the Civil Service without amendment, and 
is now upon the calendar of the House awaiting its action. The 
faces of 400,000 faithful and loyal Government employees are 
anxiously turned toward the Nation's Capitol where this piece 
of legislation is making a fight for its life. But I desire to say 
here, Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, that the bill is 
Indeed such a statement is far from 


motion and a better outlook for the future. In some cases thé 
positions held by those retiring were dispensed with while the 
turnover among employees was decreased 50 per cent. This 
decrease was only partly due, of course, to the new law. 

The Postmaster General stated that the retirement act had 
resulted in a decreased number of resignations in his depart- 
ment. He also stated that one of the best results of the new 
system has been the clearing from the Government service of 
superannuated employees who no longer were able to perform 
their duties but who had been retained on the principle that 
it would be unjust and inhuman to turn them adrift without 
means of support. 

The Assistant Secretary of the Navy also refers to this 
phase of the retirement system as being of great benefit in 
several ways to the service. 

The Acting Secretary of the Interior also touches upon this 
phase and states that the retirement of the superannuated 
employees has been helpful to the department. 

The Commissioner of the General Land Office states that his 
records show that during the last 15 years employees who had 
passed their productive period had been reduced in salary, 
sometimes more than once. Under the new system they are 
now retired at an annuity very much less than the salaries to 
which they were formerly reduced. 

The Commissioner of Indian Affairs also touches upon .this 
phase and expresses the opinion that it has undoubtedly 
speeded up the work of his bureau. 

The Chief of Ordnance also refers to this phase of the act 
and states his belief that the increased efficiency and output of 
work due to the retirement of the superannuated would more 
than cover the cost of the annuity, 


The Adjutant General also notes the old tendency to retain 
in service employees who had passed their productive period. 
The replacement of these employees, under the retirement sys- 
tem, he states, has undoubtedly resulted in an improvement 
of the service. He believes that the resulting gain to the 
Government is many times the amount of the annuities paid 
to retired employees. 

The Chief Engineer believes that the tendeney to keep 
employees on the pay rolls long past their productive period 
has not been entirely overcome by the operation of the retire- 
ment act because of the meager annuities therein allowed. 


a ae being a correct one. When this legislation was introduced in 
* LA the first session of the Sixty-eighth Congress, joint hearings 
were had between committees of the House and the Senate, and 
`, the matter was given the most careful and painstaking con- 
„„ sideration, and in March, 1924, the House committee reported 
out H. R. 8202, which is substantially the bill that has been 

ss passed by the Senate, and immediately made a request to the 
Rules Committee of the House for its consideration. Since 
that day this legislation has been carefully nursed and nur- 
„tured, and every possible effort has been made to bring it into 
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life by final passage, but without avail. And as stated in the 

newspaper, heretofore quoted, apparently to-day it is dying, but 
I repeat, Mr. Speaker, not of neglect. It is about to be the vie- 
tim of a foul murder, and the tragedy of it is that its assassins 
are those who have been definitely and unequivocally committed 
to its consideration and passage. 

I do not mean, Mr. Speaker, to make extravagant statements, 
to be partisan, or unduly critical. What I am saying is with- 
out any intention to personally offend any person, but this 
legislation that means almost life and death to this vast army 

` of faithful men and women is to-day slowly dying of strangu- 
lation. And that the Recorp may be correct and that respon- 
Ability may be placed where responsibility belongs, I here 

how say and charge that its demise will be upon the heads of 
the steering committee of the Republican Party in this House. 

Indeed, I now lay at the door of this committee, individually 

Arnd collectively, an indictment charging them with the murder 

of the Federal retirement legislation that they are pledged to 

_.. enact into law at this session of Congress. 

There is probably no bill upon the calendar of this House 
which occupies the unique situation occupied by this legislation. 
It passed the Senate practically without opposition. In a 
humble and inconspicuous way I have been doing what I could 
for its passage, both in the committee and on the floor of the 
House. I haye canvassed among the Members of the House in 
both parties and I have yet to find a man who is opposed to it. 
The governmental heads have almost without an exception 
indorsed the Federal retirement bill and pointed out its benefits 
to the Government. ` 

The Secretary of the Interior calls attention to the decrease 
in resignations, the consequent decrease in turnover of. em- 
ployees being noticeable. 

The Commissioner of Patents, through his chief clerk, states 
that the effect has been highly fayorable in stabilizing the 
service. 

The Secretary of Agriculture has no doubt that the retire- 
ment system has had a helpful and thoroughly stabilizing effect 
upon the personnel of his department. 

The Secretary of Commerce states that the retirement act 
has doubtless effected economy, both directly and indirectly, in 
his department. Directly, by reducing the number of employees 
and by bringing about higher efficiency. Indirectly, by im- 
proving morale resulting from increased opportunities for pro- 


The Judge Advocate General is of the opinion that the new 
law has operated advantageously in overcoming the tendency 
to retain in service the- superannuated, 

The Inspector General believes that the retirement act has 
increased the efficiency of the Government service and has 
relieved, to a great extent, the stagnation in promotions in the 
higher grades. 

The Secretary of the Interior refers to the effect of the 
retirement law as to the retention of capable and efficient 
employees as being self-evident, 

The Commissioner of Pensions states that the immediate 
effect of the new law in his bureau was the replacement of the 
lethargy which permeated many branches by a spirit of hope- 
fulness, As soon as the law became effective about 140 em- 
ployees with salaries ranging from $720 to $2,250 per annum 
were retired. This was followed by the promotion of a large 
number of other employees, many of whom had not been pro- 
moted for a great number of years. The beneficial effect of 
this was immediately noticeable. Since then these promotions 
have continued as fast as retirements were made, each retire- 
ment resulting usually in several promotions. This has un- 
doubtedly had a stimulating effect generally upon the em- 
ployees, many of whom were dissatisfied.and in despair and 
were consequently seeking transfers elsewhere. The burean, 
in fact, has experienced a rejuvenation since the retirement act 
went into effect. ' 

The administrative assistant of St. Elizabeths Hospital states 
that, due to the retirement of superannuated, more work has 
been accomplished for the same pay. 

The Quartermaster General reported that up to June 22, 1922, 
179 employees had been retired on account of age or total disa- 
bility. Only 20 of the resulting vacancies were filled either by 
promotion or by new employees. A saving of approximately 
$160,000 had been effected by such retirement. 

In The Adjutant General's office the saving effected by the 
retirement act may properly be said to be the salary of 77 
employees at $1,200 and 10 at $720 per annum, a total of 


603. 
The Chief of Engineers reports only four employees as having 


been retired. The saving effected was the difference between 
the salaries received and the annuities which they received, or 
$1,496. 
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In the Engineer Department at large 164 employees were 
retired, resulting in a net saving of $28,819.92. 

Not only is this true, but on January 26, 1925, the Secretary 
of the Interior released to the public press a carefully prepared 
statement indorsing this legislation, calling attention to its 
benefits and stating that the indorsement was authorized by the 
members of the President's Cabinet. I desire here to call your 
attention to the deliberate statement of the Secretary of the 
Interior upon that subject: 


I am authorized to state that the members of the President's Cabinet 
favor increased annuities for retired Government employees and hope 
that Congress at the present session will come to the assistance of the 
thousands of retired Federal workers by increasing their annuities 
under the retirement law. 

The average annual rate paid annnitants under the present law is 
$546.30. About one-third of the total of 10,548 annultants receive a 
maximum of $720; almost another third less than $432, while the 
lowest annuity now being paid is $30.60 per annum. 

The retirement fund from which these annuities are paid has been 
created by deductions withheld from the salaries of the employees 
themselves for this purpose, It is their own money. The Government 
so far has not been called upon to appropriate for the support of the 
retirement fund, and the time when such paternalistic assistance will 
become necessary by reason of the depletion of the fund is not yet in 
sight. 

Before the passage of the present law it was estimated that 10 
years would elapse before additions to the retirement fund by Gov- 
ernment appropriation would be necessary. The Board of Actuaries 
now report that this estimate was too conservative, and announce 
that the fund will survive as at present maintained for a longer 
period. 

The actual time when Federal assistance will be required, however, 
can not be determined from available records, but that the self-sus- 
taining period under the present plan will be prolonged considerably 
over the original estimate can not be doubted upon an examination 
of the condition of the fund after almost five years’ operation. 

Tue amount placed in the fund during the fiscal year 1921 was 
$12,586,389.87; the balance at the end of the year, after all claims 
had been met, was $9,672,842.03. This balance has increased to 
$33,586,193.19 for the fiscal year 1924 and it is estimated that on 
‘July 1, 1925, there will be at least $42,000,000 in-the fund, despite the 
greater drafts upon it by reason of the increasing number of annuitauts. 

Several factors contribute to delay the period when Government 
assistance may become necessary. One of them was the increase in 
salaries in the Postal Service, which netted many thousands of dollars 
annually not previously estimated. The more recent general increase 
fn Government salaries provided by the reclassification act will also 
‘result in larger accretions to the retirement fund in the future. It is 
believed that more than $1,000,000 will be added to the fund annually, 
over the normal increase, prior to the operation of the reclassification 
Jaw of July 1, 192% 

The recent decision of the Attorney General, bringing employees 
possessing a classified status, but holding unclassified positions within 
the scope of the retirement act, will likewise result in large additions 
to the fund, Practically all such employees are receiving the higher 
rates of pay, and the amount of their contributions per capita will 
be proportionately greater. 

More liberal retirement annuities would relieve actual distress now 
existing in many cases, and for humanitarian reasons, if for no other, 
the Government should provide a more suitable retirement pay than 
the pzesent annuity, which is often insufficient to meet the necessities 
of ékxistence. 

From an administrative standpoint, the effect of an increase in 
annuities would operate to the benefit of the Government by lessening 
the pressure for retention in the service of employees who have reached 
the retirement age, but whose resources do not permit them to face 
the future on the present slender. retirement pay with equanimity. 


Another member of the President’s Cabinet, the distinguished 
Secretary of Labor, on January 28 addressed a communication 
to the Secretary of the Interior in which he indorsed this legis- 
lation, and expressed the hope that it would be enacted into 
law during the present session of Congress, 

Now, in the face of such elaborate and unqualified indorse- 
ments from the administration and the almost unanimous ap- 
proyal of this House, the steering committee of the Republican 
Party have up to this good hour refused to allow this legisla- 
tion to come up on the floor of the House. What is the sinister 
influence, Mr. Speaker, which has sealed the lips and tied the 
hands of the steering committee of this House? The Presi- 
dent’s Cabinet, which includes the President, has called upon 
Congress to enact this legislation. Why is it then that we are 
not given an opportunity to consider it when much time of the 
House has been taken up by matters of far less importance to 
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the people of the country? How will you, my friends in the 
Republican Party, answer to your constituents when you are 
confronted with the fact that although you promised this 
relief it was not given? What do you, gentlemen of the steer- 
ing committee of the House, have to say upon this subject? 
And now, Mr. Speaker, I desire to call the roll of the steering 
committee of the Republican Party with the object that, indi- 
vidually and collectively, they may feel constrained to throw 
some light upon the situation and to give to the House and to 
the country and to this vast army of employees some reason, 
if there is a reason, for their failure to keep faith with them 
in this respect : 

The distinguished gentleman, the next Speaker of this House, 
Mr. LoxdwokrhH; the gentleman from Pennsylyania, Mr. MAGEE; 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania, Mr. Darrow; the gen- 
tleman from Kansas, Mr. TINCHER; the gentleman from Minne- 
sota, Mr. ANDERSON; the gentleman from Oregon, Mr. SINNOTT; 
and the distinguished secretary to the President, the gentleman 
from Indiana, Mr. SANDERS. 

Mr. Speaker, I am unwilling to believe that the President 
and his Cabinet were insincere when on January 26, more than 
a month ago, they called upon Congress to enact this legisla- 
tion, and yet we all know that if the distinguished Chief Ex- 
ecutiye of this Nation will but speak the word this bill will 
be immediately brought up on the floor of Congress for its con- 
sideration. I am one of those, Mr. Speaker, who enthusias- 
tically support the bill appropriating $14,000,000 for the build- - 
ing of the Arlington Memorial Bridge. 

This legisiation had the approval of our distinguished Presi- 
dent. By virtue of such approval, it was placed upon the 
calendar of this House and brought up on the floor by the 
Steering committee for our consideration and passage. While 
it may not be a testimonial of his so-called policy of economy, 
yet it is a magnificent and splendid monument to his patriotism 
and high ideals, And as this bridge, when it spans the placid 
waters of the majestic Potomac, linking forever the Nation’s 
Capital with Virginia, the grand old mother of States, as it 
will be, sir, an imperishable memorial of a great and united 
Nation, just so will a failure to pass this legislation in which 
is wrapped up the hopes of the faithful employees of this 
Government be a colossal monument of a terrible injustice done 
to a great army of faithful people by the party in power. 

This legislation, Mr. Speaker, does not call for the present 
expenditure of a single dollar of the public money. There has 
been amassed a huge sum of more than $37,000,000, which is 
now in the Treasury of the United States, having been accumu- 
lated there by deductions from the salaries of the employees 
in the classified civil service. It is their money and the passage 
of this legislation would not call for an appropriation for years 
to come of a single dollar of the people's money. 

I beg of you, Mr. Speaker, and you gentlemen of the House, 
and I implore you gentlemen of the steering committee, not to 
allow the gavel to fall on March 4 without the passage of this 
bill. If such an event should occur, the sounding of that gavel 
will blast the hopes of more than 400,000 men and women that 
we have promised to help. 

IT want to say to you that 400,000 Government employees will 
not hold you blameless for this. The Government employees 
have amassed a great amount, more than $37,000,000, which 
they have deducted from their salaries and put into a fund 
that this Government now holds for them, and they simply ask 
you to permit their annuities to be increased. [Applause.] 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired, 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I yield one minute to the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. HUDSPETH]. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen, I know the 
people of the country have full confidence in General Hines, 
Director of the Veterans’ Bureau, and especially the veterans 
of the World War. If I understood his program correctly, it 
was for the expenditure of $15,000,000 for further hospitaliza- 
tion of disabled and tubercular veterans, and I ask the dis- 
tinguished chairman of this committee, in his own time, not 
mine, because I could not get sufficient time to discuss this 
important measure. If he will answer me why this was cut 
down from $15,000,000 to $10,000,000 when General Hines asked 
for $15,000,000 and stated it was necessary to haye that sum 
in order to properly hospitalize the ex-service men of the 
country? 

Mr. LUCE. A full explanation may be found in a report 
accompanying the bill. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. I want to state to the gentleman I do 
not think that satisfies the Director of the Veterans’ Bureau, 
and I do not think he can properly carry out the plan that 
he has made with the sum that has been allowed. Mr. Speaker, 
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I am for this bill heart and soul; it is in the interest of hu- 
manity and paying a debt of honor to our sick soldiers. 
While it is understood that the Government will take over the 
Legion Hospital, now owned by the State at Kerrville, Tex., 
if satisfactory agreement can be entered Into between State 
and Government; still the full amount asked by the able direc- 
tor of the bureau, General Hines, should have been allowed. 
He will not waste a dollar, but place every cent to a useful 
purpose. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I yield two minutes to the gentleman 


from Oklahoma [ Keown]. 
~ Mr. McKEOWN. } Mr. gentlemen, I have always 
supported all 1 tion for the gallant soldiers. I think they 


are entitled to have the support of this House, but I rise to 
yoice my opposition to this method of passing legislation carry- 
ing large appropriations under suspension of the rules. I say 
that in the name of the soldiers we are creating enormous 
appropriations without consideration. It is not right. This 
Congress ought to have a chance to consider this legislation. 

You force this veterans’ legislation to come up under suspen- 
sion of the rules in every session of Congress. Why do you not 
come out in the open and give us a fair chance to have legis- 
lation considered? I agree with the distinguished gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. Luce] when he says the rules of this 
House ought to be amended so that legislation of importance 
will not be crowded out here to be passed under suspension of 
the rules by a two-thirds vote. I agree heartily with him, and 
I say it is not the right way to pass enormous sums of money 

out of the Treasury of the United States simply because of the 
old soldiers, and you know that if the soldiers were not in- 
yolved you could not pass the legislation. You know that. 

. HASTINGS, If my colleague will permit, I want to 
ask the chairman of the Veterans’ Committee [Mr. JOHNSON] 
a question in my colleague's time, if I may. On Saturday last 
we passed Senate Joint Resolution 189, which authorized the 
Director of the Veterans’ Bureau to investigate the desira- 
bility of purchasing the municipal hospital adjoining the veter- 
ans’ hospital at Muskogee for a price of not to exceed $150,000, 
and, in the event it was considered a wise thing, to purchase 
it, and we also added an amendment in the House providing 
for an amount sufficient to be taken out of any lump-sum ap- 
propriation. I want to know whether or not all of this 
$10,000,000 has been allocated, and whether, if this bill passes, 
the director would be authorized to purchase this municipal 
hospital out of the $10,000,000? 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. I.think it would. 

Mr. LUCE, I yield two minutes to the gentleman from Ala- 
bama IMr. JEFrERs]. 

Mr. JEFFERS. Mr. Speaker and my colleagues, I will con- 
sume only a few minutes. This bill should pass, and I feel 
sure it will pass the House by an overwhelming vote. 

Its purpose is fourfold: First, to provide additional new 
beds; second, to replace unsafe and unsatisfactory temporary 
buildings with permanent hospital structures; third, to replace 
leased hospitals with regular Government institutions, where 
such leased quarters are unfit for use or where the lease ean 
not be renewed or where it is not desired to renew the lease; 
and, fourth, to purchase buildings now being occupied under 
lease where it is desirable and advantageous to do so. 

Let me give you just a few illustrations of existing condi- 
tions which will show very clearly the need of Tew t6istfuc 
tion: At Tucson, Ariz. for example, the present hospital is 
a group of old wooden buildings which originally constituted 
á pleasure resort or an old beer garden or some such institu- 
tion as that. It was, after a fashion, revamped and made 
over into a hospital for tuberculous patients; but, having 
looked over the plant, I must say that I regard it as being un- 
satisfactory, and it is putting it very mildly indeed to simply 
class it as unsatisfactory. I wish I could go on more into the 
details about all these places where replacements are needed, 
and I know all Members are interested in this subject, but the 
time is not available to-day, and it is not actually necessary, 
anyway, that all the details be set forth here now. Perhaps it 
will suffice to say that these conditions have been carefully gone 
into by the committee which has reported this bill to the 
House. 

1 will also mention the plant at called 
Cushman Hospital, where the hospital is quarte wooden 
buildings which were formerly an Indian school—not built as 
a hespital—so you can imagine how unsuitable the buildings 
must be for use as a hospital. It should be said, to the credit 
of those who are doing the work there, that some fine results 
have been and are being accomplished in spite of the handi- 
caps and difficulties presented by the character of the old 
wooden structures with their tortuous hallways and their 


narrow, steep staimvays. It is impossible to convert such 
buildings into anything approaching a modern hospital. If a 
hospital is to be maintained there at Tacoma to handle that 
general medical and surgical Joad—and I may say that this 
statement goes also for the situation at Tucson, Ariz., which I 
have just mentioned, and other places where they are in prac- 
tically the same shape, or worse—then certainly our Govern- 
ment should go ahead and construct buildings whith will be 
worthy to be called modern hospitals and take care of our 
sick and disabled veterans in properly equipped institutions 
which will be comfortable and safe places for them to receive 
that care and attention to which they are entitled. y 

Another illustration of the point is the plant at Alexandria, 
La. Down there the buildings are not what they should be, 
and I believe that institution would come under the head of 
temporary structures which should be replaced with suitable, 
permanent buildings, This hospitalization problem is going to 
be with us for a long time, gentlemen, and we must make pro- 
visions to properly take care of it. Let me say to you very 
seriously that your committee which reports this bill to the 
House would not ask Congress to authorize this $10,000,000 
for hospitalization purposes if the committee had not studied 
the situation as it exists in the several sections of the country 
and found it to be absolutely necessary to recommend to you 
that the amount be authorized. And I will say frankly that 
it may be that future Congresses will be called upon to authorize 
additional appropriations for these purposes. But they are 
purposes which we can not deny and which, I am sure, no 
one really wants to deny if the need exists; and the need does 
exist, and will exist, for proper and permanent facilities to 
replace quarters now being utilized but which are purely tem- 
porary quarters or leased quarters which must be vacated, or 
to provide new beds that are needed in certain sections and for 
certain types of diseases. Now, if at a later date, say a year 
from now, or two years from now, it is apparent that further 
additions or replacements are needed to take care of the hos- 
pital load as it exists at that time, another Congress will, of 
course, be in session here, and I am sure that that Congress 
will take care of the situation in the light of the then existing 
facts and conditions the same as we are trying to meet the 
situation now by recommending the authorization of the 
$10,000,000 provided for by this bill, The committee can not 
undertake to say that this is the last amount that will have to 
be requested for these purposes; but the committee does say 
that the amount called for in this bill is fully warranted and 
justified by conditions as we can see them now, < 

I appreciate the indulgence of the House and your kind atten- 
tion to these brief remarks. I trust the bill will pass speedily 
here and that it will receive the approval of the Senate. 
[Applause.] yi 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I yield one minute to ti gentleman from 
Oregon [Mr. WATKINS]. 

Mr, WATKINS. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, 
this legislation onght to pass for three reasons. First, this 
is a unanimous recommendation of the committee having 
charge of veterans’ affairs, which has been considering this 
subject since December 1. In addition thereto, it. has the ap- 
proval and recommendation of the director. ez 

Furthermore, in district 18, comprising Oregon, Idaho, 
Washington, and Alaska, there are approximately 3,700 dis- 
abled veterans of the World War actually receiving compen- 
sation. In addition to these there are about 3,500 more vet- 
erans in this same district who have actual disabilitie of 
record, but who do not receive any compensation because their 
disabilities are rated at less than 10 per cent. They are, 
nevertheless, entitled to hospitalization under the law. 

Portland is the medical center of the Northwest. The Uni- 
versity of Oregon Medical School is situated here, It is the 
only medical school north of San Francisco and west of 
Denver. Adjacent to said institution Multnomah County, 
Oreg., has built a million-dollar hospital, and recently a big 
estate made provision for a similar hospital, These buildings 
and grounds are situated within 10 minutes from the business 
district and yet isolated at an elevation of 500 feet, overlook- 
ing the city, the beautiful Willamette River, and surround- 
ing country—the most beautiful and restful to gaze upon in 
the entire world. Here at this medical center the patients 
would have the hospital laboratories and libraries and fa- 
cilities as well as the best specialists and the foremost 
surgeons in the whole country, 

Portland is the hub of the thirteenth district. It is the rail- 
road center of the entire Northwest. It is the only point within 
the thirteenth district so favored with transportation facilities 
as to eliminate delays and transfers. It is but a night’s ride to 
Portland from the remotest point in the district. 
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Portland offers wonderful advantages for the rehabilitation 
and the vocational training of the men. Trade and technical 
schools are here maintained. A State school for the blind is 
situated here. Industries of every kind and nature are here 
and available for rendering the men aid and contentment. 
Portland will donate to the Government a site in fee adjoming 
the seyeral hospitals and medical university heretofore de- 
scribed. There is probably 80 acres upon that high point, and 
it is reserved for just such things as this. The University of 
Oregon is situated there, with its medical school. 

Last, but not least, Portland is the best place to nurse the 
sick boys back to health. Its women attend to that. They 
_visit the boys, take them fruit, magazines, newspapers, and 
the like—entertain them with music, play Victrolas, and take 
them auto riding and render them that comfort and help so 
necessary to convaleseing persons, 

Now, to pass this legislation means a saving of $380.000 
yearly in rentals, and in addition it means the replacement of 
dangerous fire traps. Finally, it means the taking care of 
those soldiers now in leased hospitals. I hope every man on 
the Democratic side will vote for this bill, regardless of how 
Forbes and his administration have squandered the soldiers’ 
money. Those wrongs do not justify us in defeating this 
legislation; I hope you will approve it. [Applause.] 

Mr. LUCE. Mr. Speaker, how much time have I? 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman has five minutes remaining. 

Mr. LUCE. I yield one minute to the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. Connery]. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Massachusetts is 
recognized for one minute. 

Mr. CONNERY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
revise and extend my remarks in the Recorp, and I just want 
to take occasion to pay a deseryed tribute to my distinguished 
colleague from Massachusetts, the chairman of this subcom- 
mittee [Mr. Luce]. He has worked diligently day in and 
‘Gay out on this bill and on everything connected with vet- 
erans' legislation. 

The only thing I have to say about the bill passed on Sat- 
urday evening, about which so much turmoil was occasioned, 
is that it does not go far enough in taking care of the veterans. 
‘It takes care of the tuberculosis and the neuropsychiatric pa- 
_ tients under the six-year conclusive presumption clause, but 
it does not take care of the men who fought in France in 
the front-line trenches and who are now suffering from con- 
stitutional diseases and who though disabled would not go 
to the hospital but stayed in the lines to fight. These men are 
disabled now but have no hospital record, and therefore their 
diseases can not technically be connected with the service. 
‘This injustice to these brave men can and should be elimi- 
nated, [Applause.] 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, concluding the debate, I 
wish to join in the tribute paid to the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. Luce], who reported this bill. I want to add 
that if fire traps are still used to-day, and if inadequate build- 
ings are still in-use to-day, after our having appropriated and 
expended almost $80,000,000, then some one is responsible, 
some one is to blame 

Mr. WATKINS. Forbes. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Oh, he is in jail, and he is not the only 
one who ought to be in jail. When you figure out the cost 
of the veterans to the Government you should admit that much 
of it has been squandered and paid out to real-estate specu- 
lator? and contractors, and that but a small percentage of 
these large sums has been spent for the direct benefit of the 
veterans, ‘That is the reason why I am protesting to-day. 
[Applause.] 

Mr. LUCE. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from New York 
IMr. LaGuarprta] says that the legislation contemplating the 
ending of the use of contract hospitals is unwise. I will call 
his attention to the fact that, so far as I know, the veterans’ 
organizations are unanimous in the desire that the veterans 
shall be taken out of the civil hospitals as rapidly as possible. 

It was one of the cardinal propositions that they laid before 
us. On the ist of January, 1923, there were in such institu- 
tions 7,600 veterans, a year later there were 5,498, and on the 
8th of January of this year there were 4,358. It will be seen, 
therefore, that we are rapidly reducing the use of civil institu- 
tions. This is both at the desire of the veterans’ organizations 
themselyes and in accordance with the view of the medical 
branch of the Veterans’ Bureau. 

In this, as in all other particulars, we have endeavored to 
meet the desires of the veterans’ organizations within reason- 
able limits. We have heard them patiently and thoroughly, 
and I want to take this opportunity of putting on record the 
recognition of our debt to the representatives of those organi- 


zations who haye helped us so greatly in the preparation of 
this legislation—the representatives of the American Legion, 
and the Disabled American Veterans, and the Veterans of For- 
eign Wars. [Applause.] 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts has expired. All time has expired. The question is 
on suspending the rules and passing the bill. 

The question was taken; and two-thirds having voted in the 
affirmative, the rules were suspended and the bill was passed. 


WEIGHTS AND MEASURES FOR FOODSTUFFS 


Mr. VESTAL. Mr. Speaker, I call up the bill H. R. 3241, 
and move to suspend the rules and pass the bill. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Indiana moves to 
suspend the rules and pass the bill H. R. 3241. The Clerk will 
report it. : 

The Clerk read as follows: 


A bill (H. R. 3241) to establish the standard of weights and measures 
for the following wheat-mill, rye-mill, and corn-mill products, 
namely, flours, hominy, grits, and meals, and all commercial feeding 
stuffs, and for other purposes 
Be it enacted, etc., That the standard of weights for the following 

wheat-mill, rye-mill, and corn-mill products, namely, flours, hominy, 
grits, and meals, and all commercial feeding stuffs, shall be 100 pounds 
avoirdupois, and the standard measure for such commodities, when 
the same are packed for sale, shipped, sold, or offered for sale in 
packages of 5 pounds or over, shall be a package containing net 
avoirdupois weight 100 pounds, or a multiple of 100 pounds, or one 
of the following fractions thereof, 5, 10, 25, or 50 pounds; and, in 
addition, for wheat flour, rye flour, and corn flour only, 140 pounds; 
and for commercial feeding stuffs only, 60 or 80 pounds; each of which 
packages shall bear a plain, legible, and conspicuous statement of the 
net weight contained therein. 

Src. 2. That the standard packages for the following wheat-mill, 
rye-mill, and corn-mill products, namely, flours, hominy, grits, and 
meals, and all commercial feeding stuffs, when the same are packed, 
shipped, sold, or offered for sale in packages of 5 pounds or over, 
shall be those containing net avoirdupois, weight 100 pounds, or mul- 
tiples of 100 pounds, or the following fractions thereof, 5, 10, 25, and 
50 pounds; and, in addition, for wheat flour, rye flour, and corn flour 
only, 140 pounds; and for commercial feeding stuffs only, 60 and 80 
pounds. j : 

Sec. 3. That it shall be unlawful for any person, firm, corporation, 
or association to pack or cause to be packed for sale, to ship or offer 
for shipment, or to sell or offer for sale, the following wheat-mill, 
rye-mill, or corn-mill products, namely, flours, hominy, grits, and meals, 
or any commercial feeding stuffs, in packages of 5 pounds or over, 
which, when in original unbroken package form, shall not be one of 
the standard measures established in section 2 hereof, and bear a 
plain, legible, and conspicuous statement of the net weight contained 
therein; and any person, firm, corporation, or association guilty of 
a violation of the provisions of this act shall be deemed guilty of a 
misdemeanor and be Hable to a fine not exceeding $500. By the term 
“original unbroken package form,“ as used in this act, is meant 
any form of original package or carton or other container made or 
prepared to contain products for sale in such original package or 
other container, and purporting to contain auy specific weight or 
measure: Provided, That sale of irregular broken lots by actual 
weight shall not be unlawful. 

Sec. 4. That the provisions of this act shall not apply to packages 
of the following wheat-mill, rye-mill, or corn-mill products, namely, 
flours, hominy, grits, or meals, or any commercial feeding stuffs, when 
intended for export to any foreign country, and packed according to 
the specifications or directions of the foreign purchaser, agent, or 
consignee; but if said wheat-mill, rye-mill, or corn-mill products, 
namely, flours, hominy, grits, or meals, or any commercial feeding 
stuffs shall, in fact, be sold or offered for sale for domestic use or 
consumption, then this exeeption shall not exempt said articles from 
the operation of any of the other provisions of this act: Provided, 
however, That when packages of said wheat-mill, rye-mill, or corn- 
mill products, namely, flours, hominy, grits, or meals, or any com- 
mercial feeding stuffs, originally intended for export, have been 
packed in the packages customarily used in any foreign country, and 
It becomes necessary to offer these for sale or to sell them for domestic 
use or consumption, then such export packages may be sold for 
domestic use or consumption by special contract, if approved by the 
Secretary of Agriculture, 

Sec. 5. That rules and regulations necessary for the enforcement 
of this act, not inconsistent with the provisions hereof, shall be made 
by the Secretary of Agriculture, and said rules and regulations shall 
include reasonable variations or tolerances which may be allowed. 

Sxc. 6. That it shall be the duty of each district attorney to whom 
satisfactory evidence of any violation of this act is presented to 
cause proper proceedings to be instituted and prosecuted in a United 
States court having jurisdiction of such offense, 
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Sec. T. That this act shall not be construed ag repealing the act 
of July 28, 1866 (chap. 301, Revised Statutes of the United States, 
secs. 3569 and 3570), authorizing the use of the metric system, but 
such sections shall not be construed as allowing the packing, shipping, 
or offering for shipment, the sale or offering for sale of packages of 
any size other than those established as standards herein. 

Sec, 8. That this act shall be in force and effect one year from and 
after the passage of this act. 


The SPEAKER. Is a second demanded? 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas and Mr. BLANTON demanded a 
second. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas [Mr. Con- 
NALLY] demands a second. 

Mr. VESTAL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
a second may be considered as ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Indiana asks unani- 
mous consent that a second may be considered as ordered. Is 
there objection? è 

Mr. BLANTON. I object, Mr. Speaker. 

The Chair appointed as tellers Mr. Vesta, and Mr. Cox- 
NALLY of Texas. 

The House divided; and the tellers reported—ayes 86 
noes 31. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of na 
quorum. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas makes the 
point of order that there is no quorum present. The Chair 
will count. [After counting.] Two hundred and seventeen 
Members are present, a quorum. 

So a second was ordered. 

Mr. VESTAL. Mr. Speaker, this measure is one to establish 
the standard of weights for wheat-mill, rye-mill, and corn-mill 
products, namely, flours, hominy, grits, and meals, including 
commercial feeding stuffs. 


I would not have asked recognition to pass this bill under | 


suspension of the rules had it not been for the fact that this 
bill was reported at the last session of Congress unanimously 
by the committee and passed by the House by unanimous vote. 
So the bill is in the same condition as it was when it passed 
the House at the last session of Congress. 

At the present time we have different standards of weights 
and measures for flour and corn mill products in the United 

States; that is, the standards vary in the different States, 
The common standard now fixed by statute, as you all know, 
is 196 pounds of flour to the barrel. We propose in this bill 
to put it upon a decimal basis, not the metric system, but a 
decimal system of 100 pounds or a decimal of 100 pounds, sa 
that if flour is sold by the barrel it will be sold at 200 pound 
in the barrel. If the housewife goes and buys a 25-pound sack 
of flour she will get 25 pounds instead of 24% or 24 or 2334, as 
is now true in some eases. 

Every flour miller in the country, so far as I know, is abso- 
lutely in favor of the passage of this bill, and they always have 
been. The Legislature of the State of Texas, immediately upon 
the reporting of this bill some two years ago, passed a bill 
exactly like it, and a number of other States have passed this 
bill, because they realize that the standard ought to be the 
same in every State in the Union. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VESTAL. I will be glad to yield. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. The gentleman stated that this Dill 
passed unanimously at the last session of Congress? 

Mr. VESTAL. Yes. 

Mr. BANKHEAD, Is the bill now presented the identical 
bill that was passed at the last session of Congress? 

Mr. VESTAL. It is identical, except that as to commercial 
feeding stuffs we have cut out the 70-pound sack and made it 
60 and 80. The gentleman will understand that in the West 
the farmers take their wheat to the mill and then use the same 
sack in taking away commercial feeding stuffs. You can not 
put 100 pounds of bran in a sack, so we have fixed it at 60 and 
80 pounds for commercial feeding stuffs, so that they may utilize 
the old sacks. 

Mr. SCHAFER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VESTAL. Yes. 

Mr. SCHAFER. I note in the hearings a statement made by 
Mr. Jacobs, representing the American Macaroni Association. 
There he raises objections to the bill and sets forth clearly what 
I believe are valid reasons. He spoke in regard to a mill prod- 
uct known as semolina. Now, the proponent of this bill before 
the committee, representing the flour millers, admitted that pro- 
vision should be made to exempt this product; but I do not find 
any such exemption in the bill. 

Mr. VESTAL. I will say to the gentleman that I think 
that is true—that really semolina ought to be included in this 


bill along with flour, hominy, and grits. They were afraid that 
semolina would not be considered as one of the products men- 
tioned; but I think it is considered one of the products, and I 
think this bill will cover it. 

Mr. ALLEN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VESTAL. Yes. 

Mr. ALLEN. Does this include baking powders where there 
are only 12 ounces in a box? 

Mr. VESTAL. No. 

Mr. ALLEN. Does the bill include any other article of 
that kind? 

Mr. VESTAL, No. As I say, I would not have asked that 
this bill be passed under suspension had it not been for the 
fact that the bill was considered at the last session of Congress 
in two days’ debate and then later passed under unanimous con- 
sent, and the only difference in the bill is what I have stated 
to the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. BANKHEAD]. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VESTAL. Yes. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. I am frank to say I do not know much 
about this bill and do not know what is in it. The gentleman 
states the millers of the country agreed to it. Is there anything 
in this bill fixing the standard of measures by which the 
farmer has to sell and if he violates some of those standards 
will some Federal officer be after him? 

Mr. VESTAL. No; not at all. Only the millers will be 
affected as to the standard sacks they use. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Will not that be reflected back on the 
farmers in the measures they use? 

Mr. VESTAL. No; I do not think so, 
stand how it could be., 

Mr, KINCHELOE. If the gentleman is not certain about 
it, I am certainly against it. 

Mr. VESTAL, I am absolutely certain about it. A farmer 
can use any sort of container he wants, but if he is going to 
pack flour and sell it in the market, then, of course, he would 
have to use these standards, 

Mr. KINCHELOE. The reason I want the gentleman to 
be sure about it is because it seems now the intention of Con- 
gress and this administration to regulate everything the farmer 
has except his Seth Thomas clock. 

Mr. VESTAL. I will say to the gentleman that is not the 
purpose of the bill at all, and it will not do that. It is in the 
interest of the consumer as well as the manufacturer, 

Mr. HUDSPETH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VESTAL. I yield to the gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. *HUDSPETH. As I understand it, this bill is on a 
parity with the pure food law and the truth-in-fabrie law and 
the purpose is to simply give you what you buy. 

Mr. VESTAL. That is exactly the purpose of it, 

Mr. LOWREY. Will the gentleman yield me a moment? 

Mr. VESTAL. Yes; certainly, + 

Mr. LOWREY. I have asked the gentleman to yield in order 
that I may say a word to my Democratic friends on this side 
of the House. I should not take time to discuss this bill now, 
but, as the ranking Democrat on this committee, I want to say 
we have considered the bill for two years. We have had the 
millers before us from all over the Nation, and I haye become 
convinced that it is a good bill through and through, with no 
dangers in it, and a bill that ought to be passed, 

Mr. SEARS of Florida and Mr. DOUGHTON rose. 

Mr. LOWREY. I yield to the gentleman from Florida. 

Mr. SEARS of Florida. The gentleman says the committee 
had before them the millers of the country. Have the farmers 
also been before the committee? 

Mr. LOWREY. I do not think we have had any farmers 
before us. I do not consider it a farmers’ bill. 

Mr. SEARS of Florida. But the gentleman from Indiana 
[Mr. VesTan] said if the farmers wanted to sell flour they 
would have to use these standards. 

Mr, VESTAL. I am saying there is nothing in any of the 
provisions of the bill that will affect the farmer or that will 
hurt the farmer in any way. 

Mr. LOWREY. I will answer the gentleman’s question. 

Mr. SEARS of Florida. As I understood the gentleman from 
Indiana, the gentleman said if the farmers undertook to sell 
flour 

Mr. LOWREY. If they undertook to pack and sell flour, 
that would be true, but the farmers do not pack and sell flour. 
The millers pack and sell flour. This bill affects those who 
pack and sell mill products, flour, and so forth. 

Mr. SEARS of Florida. A farmer can pack and sell flour 
now without this law. 

Mr. LOWREY. I can hardly conceive how a farmer would 
want to pack and sell flour if he had no mill. 


I ean not under- 
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Mr. VESTAL. May I say that the farmer would have to 
sell under the State law, and this provides a uniform law 
throughout the country? 

Mr. LOWREY. Every State has its own law on the subject. 

Mr. SCHAFER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VESTAL. I yield to the gentieman. 

Mr. SCHAFER. In further reference to the question I just 
asked the gentleman, a representative of the macaroni in- 
dustry fully explained that the bill should be amended or it 
would prove injurious to their business, and according to the 
testimony before the committee, Mr. Husband, who is cham- 
pioning this bill, admitted that the bill should be amended. 

Mr. VESTAL. No; I do not think he admitted the bill 
should be amended. 

Mr. SCHAFER. Mr. Husband, speaking for the wheat mil- 
lers, said: 

Perhaps it is my fault that semolina is not specifically mentioned 
in there, because I have had many years’ experience and the terms are 
almost synonymous with me. Semolina is a flour product, and we 
quote it as flour. It might be well to put semolina in there as one 
of the things allowable in a 140-pound sack. 


Mr. VESTAL. I understand that. 

Mr. RAKER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VESTAL. I yield to the gentleman from California. 

Mr. RAKER. I notice on page 2 of the report that the com- 
mittee uses the following language: 

The committee has received letters from the agricultural depart- 
ments of more than two-thirds of the States heartily approving of this 
measure. 


Mr. VESTAL. That is correct. 

Mr. RAKER. So the agricultural departments of the States 
stand behind this measure as one that will benefit agriculture 
as well as the mills; is that the statement of the gentleman? 

Mr. VESTAL. That is absolutely correct. 

Mr, UPSHAW. Will the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. VESTAL. Yes. 

Mr. UPSHAW. It simply means, does it not, that the farm- 
ers are unaffected in any private relationship, but if they 
go into the general markets with products that are nationally 
used and nationally transported, there must be a uniform 
standard? 

Mr. VESTAL. Yes. 

Mr. UPSHAW. That seems very fine and sensible. 

Mr. VESTAL, Mr. Speaker, I reserve the balance of my 
time. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes 
to the gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. DOUGHTON]. 

Mr. DOUGHTON. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen, I feel that 
this legislation is of too much importance to be passed by the 
House in this way without more consideration and discussion 
than we will have time to devote to it in the limited time 
allotted for its consideration. 

This is a very important matter. It has been stated here 
that the millers of the country have appeared before the com- 
mittee and have reqnested the enactment of this legislation. 
I would like to know from some one on the committee whether 
or not the small country millers were given a hearing on this 
bill and whether or not they have had consideration. 

Now, in my opinion this bill will interfere with the small 
country miller and put him under sueh restriction that it will 
be difficnlt for him to comply with it. The fact is we have too 
much, regulation and too much supervision. I am a farmer 
and live in a rural section. I have heard no requests and no 
demand among the people where I live for this legislation. 

It means, Mr. Speaker, that if the small country miller does 
not conduct his business to the satisfaction of some Federal 
ofticial that he may be arrested, carried away to a Federal 
court 50 or 100 miles from home, and made to answer, not in 
his home court or the State court but he may be carried away 
200 miles to answer to some imaginary or alleged violation of 
Federal regulation to which he ought not to be subjected. 
This legislation is too important, and should not be considered 
and passed in this way. I hope the House will not pass it. I 
have not studied the measure as much as I would like to, but 
I know that it means Federal regulation and Federal inter- 
ference where it is not needed. 

Mr. VESTAL. Will the gentleman yield? i 

Mr. DOUGHTON. I will 

Mr. VESTAL.. The gentleman says that this bill has not 
been considered in the House. I want to say that in the last 
session of Congress we debated it for nearly two days, and it 
was passed by unanimous consent after it was so considered. 
All of these same questions were brought up. I want to make it 
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plain again that I would not have asked that the bill be passed 
under suspension of the rules if it had net been so considered 
and passed in the House. 

Mr. DOUGHTON. It was brought up twice recently under 
suspension of the rules. 

Mr. VESTAL. No; it was brought up in the ordinary way, 
debated, and passed by unanimous consent. 

Mr. DOUGHTON. I am sure I have not and other Members 
of the House have not had an opportunity to give it sufficient 
consideration. What was done at the last session of Congress 
is not fresh in Members’ minds, and the attention of the people 
was not brought to it. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Will the gentleman yield? <a 

Mr. DOUGHTON. I will 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Does not this bill provide for standard 
packages and also a penalty not to exceed $500 to be imposed 
upon those who violate it? Does not the gentleman think that 
if the Federal Government is going to take charge of the millers 
to that extent, hold them down to that, that it will be refleeted 
back to the farmers? 

Mr. DOUGHTON, Undoubtedly, 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Then why should we in the closing days 
of the session to be asked to go off half-cocked in considering 
such legislation? i 

Mr. DOUGHTON. The gentleman is quite right. The bill in 
section 5 autherizes the Seeretary of Agriculture to make such 
rules and regulations with such variations as he may deem 
necessary. It gives him the authority to legislate, to make 
regulations, 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from North 
Carolina has expired. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. I yield to the gentleman two 
minutes more. 

Mr. DOUGHTON. I want to be understood. I am not pre- 
pared to say, and do not say, that the principle of this legis- 
lation is not sound; but I do say that it should not be passed 
with the limited consideration that it is receiving; that we are 
liable to get in all kind of trouble and do injustice to the 
people who have not had an opportunity to be heard. We 
have had two years of this Congress, and now at the very 
last moment they bring im legislation like this. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DOUGHTON. Yes. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. This is a House bill. I do 
not think that a similar bill has been reported from any Senate 
committee. 

Mr. VESTAL. I think, although I will not be sure about it, 
that there has been. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I am not positive; but I do 
know that in passing a House bill here at this hour there is 
very little hope of its ever becoming law. It looks to me like a 
time killer. 

Mr. DOUGHTON. I do not think it is proper to consider 
legislation of this magnitude in this way. It seems to me as 
though there must be some ulterior reason for pressing it at 
this time. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes 
to the gentleman from Texas [Mr. BLANTON]. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, under suspension of the rules, 
there is not a Member on this floor who can change this bill 
in any particular. It has to be accepted or rejected just as it 
is under suspension. It is getting so now that the farm boy on 
a farm in Alabama and the other States can not turn around 
in his own horse lot without first ascertaining whether he is 
violating some Federal law. 

There are little grist mills scattered around on the brow 
of the hill in almost every county in every State of this Union 
where the farm boy takes his little bag of corn to the mill 
to change it for meal. That exchange is a sale under the law. 
Under this bill they have to have a certain kind of bag holding 
a certain number of pounds and marked on the outside showing 
certain things. So they can not turn around without being 
afraid of violating some Federal regulation. You can not 
amend this bill to eover any defects, but must accept it as it 
is written. 

Now that is the ridiculousness of the situation that Con- 
gress now finds itself in. This bill has been before this House 
for eight years, ever since I have been here, practically the 
same bill. My friend said that it once passed under unanimous 
consent. Well, that is an indictment against unanimous 
consent. I dare say that there was not a Member on the floor 
at that time, except the Member responsible for it, who knew, 
what bill it was when it passed. 

Gentlemen seek to bring up under unanimous consent bills 
sometimes containing 30 and 40 and 50 pages, with every kind 
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of regulatory matter that anyone can think of in them, and 
they pass because the membership does not know what is in 
the bills. That is why a few of us have had to work our- 
selves to death to find out what is in these bills and advise 
the membership of their contents when they do come up. 

Mr. VESTAL. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes. 

Mr. VESTAL. The gentleman wants to be fair. 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes; especially to my friend from Indiana. 

Mr. VESTAL. The gentleman made a statement about the 
little grist mills all over the country. 

Mr. BLANTON. Does not this regulate the grist mills? 

Mr. VESTAL. Certainly it regulates the packing and ship- 
ping and selling, but the man who takes his little bag of 
corn and gets it ground can take it home in a washtub if he 
desires. 

Mr. BLANTON. Is the gentleman a lawyer? 

Mr. VESTAL. I think I am. 

Mr. BLANTON. He knows that an exchange is a sale, that 
the courts have so held, and if I give the gentleman a horse 
for a bottle of Old Crow that is a sale of Old Crow. 

Mr. VESTAL. The gentleman has not found any trouble 
in his own State with the law, has he? 

Mr. BLANTON. That is a sale of Old Crow, and when- 
ever a farm boy puts a sack of corn on old Beck's back and 
takes it to the grist mill and exchanges it for some meal, 
it is a sale under the law, and such transaction must conform 
to this act, or the farm boy can be jacked up before a Federal 
court somewhere and punished 

Mr. BARBOUR. Have we any power to regulate a sale of 
that kind? 

Mr. BLANTON. That is exactly what this bill attempts 
to do. Under this bill the Federal Government can go into 
the State of Texas or into the State of California and tell our 
farm boys and our little grist mills exactly what they have 
to do, and make them conform to Federal regulations. I 
would rather have the State of California control it. I would 
yather have the State of Texas control it. They are capable 
of handling their own local affairs. 

Mr, BARBOUR. I think the State of California and the 
State of Texas would control it even though this bill is 

Ssed. 

. BLANTON. We do not need a Federal bill to do it. 
I am getting tired of this Federal regulation of every local 
matter in our States. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Texas has 
expired. , 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I yield two min- 
utes to the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Cook]. 

Mr. COOK. Mr. Speaker, this is a subject upon which Con- 
gress has the right to legislate because the Constitution pro- 
vides that Congress shall have power to regulate coinage, 
weights, and measures. What would be the condition in the 
country if we had different dollars in every State, or different 
parts of a dollar? There is just as much necessity to have 
standard weights and measures as to have standards in money 
or in other subjects which might be mentioned. The committee 
heard the evidence on this bill very carefully and there was no 
serious objection to it. Of course, some Members object to it 
upon the ground that it might create more Federal action, but 
that objection might be made with respect to every subject of 
legislation. The standard of weights and measures should be 
the same throughout the United States. The founders of the 
Constitution must have thought so, or they would not have put 
it into the Constitution. I think the bill ought to pass. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I yield three min- 
utes to the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. KINCHELOE]. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, 
this is another bill which seeks to regulate the private busi- 
ness of individuals by some Government agents. This bill was 
introduced on December 13, 1923, and was reported to the 
House on March 4, 1924. This bill seeks to regulate not only 
the big mills of the country but the little fellow who has one 
at the spring up at the head of the creek, and if the farmer 
takes his wheat to the mill and sells it he must be regulated 
by some Federal agency. Section 3 of the bill provides that 
whoever shall violate any of the provisions of the bill shall 
be subject to a fine not exceeding $500. Is the time ever going 
to come when this Congress is going to quit saying to private 
business, “ You have to do so and so, and if you do not do it 
a Federal officer is coming around and he is going to have 
you fined and put you in jail.” 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KINCHELOE, Yes, 


Mr. TYDINGS. I am with the gentleman from Texas on 
this bill, but as I understand it, due to the bad condition of 
the roads in Indiana, they are raising so much corn that they 
have to take it out of the fields in jugs. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. I do not know anything about that. I 
am talking seriously about this bill. If it is enacted into law 
every miller who is regulated under it is going to reflect that 
regulation back to the farmer, and every farmer who has a 
little bit of corn ground and offers it for sale will have the 
pleasure of having a Federal officer visit him. The bill has 
been on the calendar for nearly a year. No one can tell how 
far-reaching it is going to be. It does not come with a unani- 
mous report from the committee, but the gentleman from In- 
diana comes in now in the closing hours of the Congress and 
proposes to drive it down your throat and my throat under a 
two-thirds vote, and telling us that we have to take it whether 
we want it or not. I appeal to Members on both sides to stop 
this kind of legislation, especially until the House has some 
intelligent idea of what it is and it comes in in an orderly way. 
I do not believe that two-thirds of this House at this late 
hour, with a bill that is so potent in its responsibilities and 
meanderings, will vote to pass it with so little consideration. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I yield two min- 
utes to the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. UNDERHILL]. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Mr. Speaker, four years ago my President, 
the late Mr. Harding, went into office on the slogan of less gov- 
ernment in business and more business in government. My 
friend and President at the present time all last fall during 
the campaign spread from one end of this country to the other 
a similar slogan, and by radio, by writing, by voice, and by 
precept opposed a further extension of government into busi- 
ness, 

Now, just because one good fellow on my side of the House, 
for whom I have an abiding and deep affection, comes forward 
with a proposition of this sort and asks my support I can not 
go back on two great leaders of my party [applause], two great 
friends of mine, and vote for an extension and interference of 
government in private business. I think we had better stop 
it right now before we go any further. [Applause.] 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I have one minute, 
I believe. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, I reserved 
the time on this bill becanse it was called up amidst confusion 
and Members could not get copies of the bill. I reserved time 
as a protest against such method of procedure. The gentleman 
from Massachusetts very properly poiuted out that Members 
are not practicing here what they are always preaching about; 
less Federal interference. What is in this bill? “It shall be 
unlawful,” making a new Federal criminal offense. But it is 
not content with that. Section 5 provides that in addition to 
a criminal offense which the bill lays down in the law, it gives 
the Secretary of Agriculture the power to make regulations 
which when made will have the force of criminal law. If 
Congress continues to increase criminal offenses in the Federal 
Penal Code, every citizen will have to have an individual lawyer 
to tell him what he can do and what he can not do. I protest 
against this kind of a criminal law being passed under sus- 
pension of the rules in the last hours of a session when it can 
not be given proper consideration. [Applause.] 

Mr. VESTAL. I yield five minutes to the gentleman from 
Minnesota [Mr. ANDERSON]. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, 
I hesitate somewhat to discuss this matter because I have been 
connected with, and shall continue to be after I leave the 
House, the people who are to be wrongfully regulated under 
it as my friend from Massachusetts seems to think. 

Speaking for the national organization of wheat millers of 
the country who are principally affected by this bill, I may 
say that they not only do not object to it but a very large per- 
centage of them are heartily in favor of it as the only means 
by which competition in flour sales can be interpreted in terms 
of packages of uniform size throughout the entire country. 
There is no other commodity in the world which to-day moves 
so uniformly and competes so generally than wheat and flour. 
The freight structure under which these two commodities move 
has been built up on the basis of interchangeable movement 
and of practically universal competition. You can go to any 
considerable flour market in the United States and you will 
find there flour from practically every State in the Union. 
Practically every mill, with relatively few exceptions, does 
business in more than one State, and many mills have national 
and, in some instances, world-wide distribution. Under exist- 
ing conditions most of the States have laws establishing the 
size of packages for flour and other mill stuffs, and these laws 
yary considerably, so that any mill which wants to sell flour 
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to-day in general distribution needs not only one lawyer to 
tell him what one Federal law is but a lawyer in every one 
of the 48 States to tell him what the law is in each. 

What this bill seeks to do is to establish uniform packages 
for flour and mill stuffs on a metric basis, so that these com- 
modities can move in commerce in packages which are uniform 
and standard and so that quotations for flour can be predicated 
upon the same uniform package basis. 

A third and perhaps eyen more important consideration in 
the passage of this legislation is the prevention of deception 
in the sale of flour, particularly to the family trade, and the 
utilization of packages of short weights. Deception in such 
packages is more or less feasible because the variation of the 
size of packages to-day is relatively small, and a package con- 
taining 47 pounds or 46 pounds looks just about as big as one 
containing 48 pounds. In some States to-day there are laws 
establishing a 192-pound barrel, with the smailer packages 
based upon one-half, one-quarter, one-eighth, and one-sixteenth 
of the 192-pound barrel. The State of Texas, for example, has 
a 200-pound barrel. Most States, however, provide for a 196- 
pound barrel, with corresponding small-size packages based 
upon one-half, one-fourth, one-eighth, and one-sixteenth of a 
barrel. In addition, in some States there are utilized offsize 
packages with weights of a pound or two less than those which 
are generally considered standard. 

Two evil results flow from this situation. Competition as be- 
tween mills in different sections of the country instead of 
being upon an equal and fully competitive basis is upon an 
unequal and noncompetitive basis. The margin of cost and 
profit in the making of a barrel of flour is relatively small, 
and a difference of 4 pounds in a barrel of flour represents 
a considerable advantage or disadvantage in competition. 
Again, as I have indicated, the difference in the size of these 
packages is small in most instances, and while the weights con- 
tained in the packages are required to be stated on the package, 
packages are of so nearly the same size that the consumer 
may easily be deceived to the extent of anywhere from 1 to 8 
pounds per package, depending upon the size. 

The Department of Commerce has done a most remarkable 
piece of work in the standardization of packages and in secur- 
ing simplified practices in business. This bill is distinctly along 
the lines on which the department has been working, and it is 


distinctly in the interest of the consumer as well as in the 


interest of the manufacturer, both of whom will be benefited by 
a reduction in the number and standardization of packages 
through the economy which such standardization makes possible. 

This bill does not and is not intended to affect the small 
custom miller. His wheat can be brought to him in a washtub 
and flour delivered in the same way, if he desires; but why 
should a small miller desire to use an offsize package unless 
he expects by that practice to give the consumer less for his 
money than he would have to give if he used a standard pack- 
age? Yet I would not be frank if I did not say that in my 
judgment the operation of this bill eventually must result in 
the general use of the standard package, because it will not be 
long under its operation before manufacturers will no longer 
make packages of sizes which are not standard. 

There appears to be some feeling that this bill will impose 
irksome regulations upon the business of the country and that 
it will result in an army of Federal inspectors being sent over 
the country to secure its enforcement. Nothing could be more 
unlikely nor more absurd. The bill will be practically self- 
enforcing. Manufacturers of sacks will promptly conform in 
the manufacturing processes to the sizes established in this 
bill, and manufacturer and distributer of flour will use the 
standard packages as a matter of course. 

Mr. SCHAFER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANDERSON. I will 

Mr. SCHAFER. According to the gentleman's opinion, will it 
affect between two and three million barrels of semolina, the 


makers of which have protested against this bill without 
amendment? 

Mr. ANDERSON. Because these were not ineluded, as I 
understand it. 


Mr. SCHAFER. Unless they could use 140-pound bags, Mr. 
Husband, who represented the mills, admitted they should be 
included; and in view of the remarks of Mr. Husband, does the 
gentleman think that we should pass this bill under suspension 
of the rules without the amendment desired? 

Mr. ANDERSON. I have no objection to the semolina people 
being included in this bill, bat I do not think the exclusion of 
semolina is a reason for opposing its passage under suspension 
of the rules. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired. 


Mr. VESTAL. Mr. Speaker, I ask for à vote. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the motion to suspend 
the rules and pass the Dill. s 

The question was taken; and the Speaker announced the 
noes seemed to have it. 

On a division (demanded by Mr. Vesrar) there were—ayes 
81, noes 71. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order that 
there is no quorum present. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas makes the point 
of order there is no quorum present. It is evident that there 
is no quorum present. The Doorkeeper will close the doors, the 
Sergeant at Arms will bring in absent Members, and the Clerk 
will call the roll. 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 190, 1 
not voting 97, as follows: ee rosie 


[Rell No. 96] 
YEAS—190 
Ackerman Foster Leavitt Sch 
Aldrich Fredericks Lehlbach . 
Allen Free Lineberger Sears, Nebr. 
Anderson Freeman Longworth Seger 
Anthony Fuller Lowrey Shreve 
Ayres Fulmer Lozier Simmons 
Bacharach Garber Luce Sinclair 
Bacon Gardner, Ind, McClintie Sinnott 
Barbour Geran McFadden Smith 
Heck eee Melanin, 10 Snell 
rs reen e ich. Suyder 
Begg Greenwood McLaughlin, Nebr. Speaks 
Berger Griest Me Sproul, Kans, 
Bixler Guyer Madden sy 
Bloom Hadley Magee, N. Y. Stephens 
‘oles Hall Magee, Pa. Strong, Kaus. 
Brand, Ohio Hard Manlove Strong, Pa 
riggs Harrison apes 8 
Brumm Hastings Mead Swing 
Burtness Hawes Merritt Taylor, W. Va. 
Burton Hawley Michener Temple 
Cable Hayden Miller, III. Thatcher 
Campbell Hersey Miller, Wash. Thompson 
Cannon Hickey Minahan Tilson 
Chindblom Hoch Moore, Ohio Timberlake 
Christopherson Holada, Moores, ucher 
Clazue Huddleston Morin 5 Treadway 
Claney Hudson Murphy Vestal 
Clarke, N. X. Hudspeth Newton, Minn, Vincent, Mich, 
Cole, Iowa Hull, Iowa olan ainwright 
oltan ull, Morton D. O'Connell, R. I. Ward, N.Y. 
Cook ull, William E. O'Connor, Wason 
Cooper, Ohio James liver, N. X. Watres 
Cooper, Wis. Johnson, Ky. age Wefald 
Cramton Johnson, 8. Dak, Pa Ark, White, Kans. 
Croll Kearns Patterson White, Me. 
Crowther Keller Perkins Williams, III 
Cummings Ketcham Phillips Williams, Mich. 
Dallinger fess Purnell Williamson 
Darrow King Wilson, Ind. 
Denison Knutson Rathbone Winslow 
Dickinson, Iowa Kopp Winter 
Dowell <urtz eed, J. Y. Woodruff 
Dyer vale Reid, III. Wyant 
Elliott LaGuardia Robinson, Iowa Yates 
Fairchild Lam Robslon, K Zihiman 
Faust Leac Rogers, N. H. 
Fleetwood Leatherwood Sanders, N. X. 
NAYS—144 
Abernethy Cullen Lee, Ga. Richards 
‘Allgood Davey Lind Romjue 
Almon Davis, Tenn. wee poate 
Andrew Ads} ubey 
Arnold Dickinson, Mo. McReynolds Sabath 
Aswell Dickstein McSwain Sanders, Tex, 
Bankhead Doughton MacG Sandlin 
Barkley Drane or, Schafer 
ell Drewry Major, Mo, Sears, Ela. 
Black, N. Y. Driver Martin Shallenberger 
Black, Tex. Evans, Mont. Milligan Sherwood 
Bland Fenn Montague Smithwick 
Blanton Fisher Mooney 8 ing 
Bowling Garrett, Tenn. Moore, Ga. Stalker 
Box Garrett, Tex. Moore, Va. Steagall 
Boyce ne Morehead Stedman 
Boylan ilbert rris Stevenson 
Brand, Goldsborough Morrow Swank 
Browne, N. J. Graham Nelson, Wis Sweet 
Browning Hammer O'Connell, N. J. Taber 
—— Ala O'Connor, N. T. Tague 
Bulwinkle Hill, Md. O'Sullivan Thomas, K 
Busby Hill, Wash Oldfield Thomas, Okla, 
Byrnes, S. C. Howard, Okla, Oliver, Ala. Tillman 
B Hull, Park, Ga. Tydin 
d Humphreys Parker Underhill 
Carew Jacobstein Peery Underwood 
Carter Jeffers Pou w 
Celler Johnson, Tex. Prall Vinson, Ga, 
Cleary Johnson, Wash, Quayle Vinson, Ey. 
Collier Jones Quin Ward. N. 
Collins Kincheloe Ragon Weaver 
Lan Rainey Weller 
Connery Lankford Raker Wilson, La. 
p Larsen, Ga. Rankin Wilson, Miss. 
Crosser Lazaro Reed, Ark. Wright 


: NOT VOTING—97 


Beedy Frothingham Logan Sites 
Britten Fulbright Lyon Sproul, III. 
Browne, Wis. Funk MeNulty Sullivan 
ckle: Gallivan McSweene Sumners, Tex. 

Burdic Gambrill MacLafferty Swoope 
Butler Garner, Tex. Mansfield Taylor, Colo. 

maA 3ibson Michaelson Taylor, Tenn, 
Clark, Fla Glatfelter Mills Tinkham 
Cole, Ohio Griffin Moore, III. Tucker 
Connolly, Pa. Haugen Morgan Vaile 
Corning Hooker Nelson, Me. Vare 
Curry Howard, Nebr. Newton, Mo, vores. 
Davis, Minn, Johnson, W. Va. O'Brien Watkins 
Dempsey Jost Peavey Watson 
Dominick Kelly Perlman Welsh 
Doyle Kendall Porter Wertz ? 
Eagan Kent Ransley Williams, Tex, 
Edmonds Kerr Rayburn Wingo 
Evans, Iowa Kindred Reed, W. Va. Wolff 
Fairfield Kunz Roach Wood 
Favrot Langley Rogers, Mass. Woodrum 
Fish Larson, Minn. Rosenbloom Wurzbach 
Fitzgerald Lea, Calif. Salmon 
Frear Lilly Sanders, Ind. 
French Linthicum Schall 


So, two-thirds not having voted in the affirmative, the mo- 
tion to suspend the rules and pass the bill was rejected. 

The Clerk announced the following pairs; 

Until further notice: 


Mr. Davis of Minnesota with Mr. Gallivan, 
. Sanders of Indiana with Mr. Wingo. 

. Frothingham with Mr. Griffin. 

. Vare with Mr. Mansfield. 

Funk with Mr. Buckley. 

. Wood with Mr. Dominick. 

French with Mr. Sumners of Texas. 
„Mills with Mr. Watkins. 

Mr, Butler with Mr. Jost. 

„ Ransley with Mr. Kindred, 

. Fish with Mr. Linthicum. 

. Connolly of Pennsylvania with Mr. McSweeney. 
„Kendall with Mr. Corning. 

Mr. Taylor of Tennessee with Mr. Lyon, 

„ Reece with Mr. Favrot. 

. Wurzbach with Mr. Sites. 

Mr. Michaelson with Glatfelter, 

Welsh with Mr. Woodrum. 

„ Tinkham with Mr. Howard of Nebraska. 
„Fitzgerald with Mr. Kerr. 

Mr. Beedy with Mr. Lea of California. 

. Morgan with Mr. Tucker. 

Mr. Newton of Missouri with Mr. Gambrill. 
. Burdick with Mr. Salmon. 

Mr. Porter with Mr. Logan. 

Britten with Mr. Williams of Texas. 
Watson with Mr. Garner of Texas. 

. Haugen with Mr. Taylor of Colorado. 
. Vaile with Mr. Casey. 

Mr, Sproul of Ilinols with Mr. Fulbright. 

. MacLafferty with Mr. Sullivan, 

Mr. Wertz with Mr. Hooker. 

. Kelly with Mr. O'Brien. 

Mr. Frear with Mr. Johnson of West Virginia. 
. Swoope with Mr. Eagan. 

. Fairfield with Mr. Clark of Florida. 

. Rogers of Massachusetts with Mr. Doyle. 
Dempsey with Mr. Lilly. 

Mr, Roach with Mr, Kunz. 

Curry with Mr. McNulty. 

. Perlman with Mr. Kent. 

Mr. Browne of Wisconsin with Mr. Wolff, 


MUSCLE SHOALS COMMISSION 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I move to suspend the rules 
and pass Honse Resolution 457, with preamble. 

The SPEAKER, The gentleman from Illinois moves to sus- 
pend the rules and pass House Resolution 457, with the pre- 
amble. The Clerk will report it. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


House Resolution 457 


Whereas the national security in war and the welfare and perma- 
nence of agriculture in peace require that the United States should 
have an alr-nitrogen industry firmly established within its borders; and 

-Whereas the nitrate plants at Muscle Shoals authorized June 3, 
1916, have been completed and allowed to stand idle for upward of six 
years with no decision as to what constitutes the best, cheapest, and 
most available means for utilizing these properties for the production 
of nitrates; and 

Whereas it is believed that an investigation will show that the 
largest measure of benefit can be secured by the establishment and 
continuance of an operating industry, efficiently managed by private 
enterprise, regulated in the interest of the public, but granted a fair 
epportunity for commercial success, rather than by the maintenance 
of the nitrate plants in stand-by condition, or by Government operation 
of these plants; and 

Whereas proposals for utilizing the properties have been before Con- 
gress for nearly six years; and 

Whereas the House of Representatives indorses the position taken 
by the President in his messages to Congress, wherein he repeatedly 
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has recommended action to the end that these plants shall be operated 
in time of peace for the benefit of agriculture and maintained in readi- 
ness for the national defense, and the House concurs in his statement 
that “the support of agriculture is the chief problem to consider in 
connection with this property“; and 

Whereas the House on March 10, 1924, passed a bill (H. R. 518) to 
obtain for the country the benefits of a private lease of these properties 
after having given the subject many months of careful consideration ; 
and 


Whereas it appears that the Sixty-eighth Congress is about to ex- 
pire without taking action on this important question; and 

Whereas section 124 of the national defense -act of 1016 (Public, 
No. 85, 64th Cong.) authorizes and empowers the President of the 
United States “to make, or cause to be made, such investigation as in 
his judgment is necessary to determine the best, cheapest, and most 
available means for the production of nitrates and other products for 
munitions of war and useful in the manufacture of fertilizers and other 
useful products by water power or any other power as in his judgment 
is the best and cheapest to use": and 

Whereas said section 124 also authorizes and empowers the President 
“to employ such officers, agents, or agencies as may in his discretion 
be necessary to enable him to carry out the purposes herein specified, 
and to authorize and require such officers, agents, or agencies to per- 
form any and all of the duties imposed upon him by the provisions 
hereof": Therefore be it ? 

Resolved, That it is the sense of the House of Representatives of 
the United States in Congress assembled, that the President create a 
Muscle Shoals Commission of three members comprised of a representa- 
tive citizen familiar with the Muscle Shoals enterprise, a representa- 
tive of agriculture versed in the use of commercial fertilizers, and a 
chemical engineer versed in the methods of air-nitrogen fixation; and 
be it further 

Resolved, That the President be, and is hereby, requested to secure, 
through the commission, such information as in his judgment is neces- 
sary or desirable in order to determine the best, cheapest, and most 
available means for the production of nitrates in accordance with said 
section 124 of the national defense act, with particular reference to 
the properties acquired by the United States under said section 124 
at Muscle Shoals, Ala. In order to obtain information making it 
possible to determine definitely the best, cheapest, and most available 
means for the production of nitrates,“ the President Is requested 
through the commission to ascertain the most favorable conditions 
under which this property may be leased, primarily to secure nitrates 
for fertilizers in tlme of peace and explosives in time of war, and to 
lay all of his information, together with his recommendations, before 
Congress at the beginning of the next session; and be it further 

Resolved, That it is the sense of the House that the value of the 
nitrate plants to agriculture depends upon the supply of cheap water 
power from the Wilson Dam and that as a protection to the farmers 
this power should not be disposed of for other purposes until Congress 
shall have taken action upon the recommendations of the President, 


Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I make a point of order 
against the resolution. I make the point of order that the 
powers attempted to be conferred upon the President by this 
resolution authorizing him to appoint a commission, which will 
be a charge on the Treasury, can not come from a simple 
resolution of the House, but can be conferred only either 
through a concurrent resolution or a joint resolution. What 
authority has the House alone to authorize the appointment of 
the advisory commission contained in this simple resolution? 
Such an authorization must come from a concurrent resolu- 
tion or from a joint resolution and not by a simple resolution 
of the House. 

Mr. MADDEN, Mr. Speaker, we are only advising the 
President. 

Mr, BLANTON. I know; but you are directing him to do 
something that only the Congress can do, not merely the House 
of Representatives but the Congress. If it concerned only 
the House of Representatives, we would have the power, but 
we are advising the President to do something concerning Con- 
gress, which embraces both the House and the Senate. 

Mr. MADDEN. We have the right to express our opinion. 

The SPEAKER. There are two answers to be made. This 
does not appoint simply a commission but it goes further, 
But at any rate that would be a point against the effect. The 
House can pass anything it pleases, though it may be entirely 
inefficient, and if so, it would be ineffective. 

Mr. BLANTON. Suppose we attempted by passing a simple 
resolution to create a new Cabinet office. 

The SPEAKER. You could not do it, but you could not 
raise a point of order against it. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA, Mr. Speaker, I demand a second. 

Mr. MADDEN. I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Speaker, that 
a second be considered as ordered, 
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The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois asks unani- 
mous consent that a second be considered as ordered. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr, MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I hope we will not need to 
take much time to discuss the question. This proposal to 
request the President to create a commission to study this 
problem and bring order out of the Muscle Shoals chaos under 
the authority which we gave him in 1916, is an unusual one, 
but we have an unusual situation: 

In June, 1916, Congress authorized the President to select a 
suitable site and to build a plant or plants for the manufacture 
of nitrates. There were two compelling reasons for this action. 
First, such a course seemed necessary and wise in the interest 
of the national defense. A great World War was in progress 
in which explosives were being required in unheard-of quan- 
tities. We had no adequate means, either natural or artificial, 
for supplying the nitrates to make these explosives within our 
own borders, but were dependent upon a foreign source 4,000 
miles away, which might be shut off at any time or might 
become exhausted by reason of the heavy demands of the war 
in other quarters. 

In this situation, with a threatened shortage of nitrates 
confronting us, Congress authorized section 124 of the national 
defense act, and under its provisions the President selected the 
site at Muscle Shoals, Ala., and proceeded with the construe- 
tion of nitrate plants and a dam for the generation of the 
necessary power to be used in the operation of these plants. 
The nitrate plants were completed shortly after the armistice 
in November, 1918, at a total cost of approximately $80,000,000. 

The second reason for establishing these plants was declared 
by Congress in the original act, for it was provided that they 
should be so constructed as to be available for the production 
of nitrates for the use of agriculture in times of peace. 

Military protection in war and agricultural production in 
peace were the two purposes which Congress had in mind 
when this huge investment was authorized. We never went to 
Muscle Shoals to develop water power except as an incident to 
the main purpose of producing nitrates, although every effort 
has been made since that time to turn the whole enterprise 
away from the national defense and away from the promotion 
of agriculture into a project for the mere generation and dis- 
tribution of electric power. But the House has remained un- 
shaken in its original purpose, and in my opinion it will insist 
that this property shall be used primarily for the purposes for 
which it was originally intended—defense in war and agricul- 
ture in peace. 

We may well indorse the position taken by the President 
regarding this great property in his messages to Congress on 
more than one occasion, for his views are identical with those 
of the majority of this House. He contends that “the sup- 
port of agriculture is the chief problem to consider in connec- 
tion with this property,” and he repeatedly has recommended 
that these plants be operated in time of peace for the benefit 
of agriculture and at the same time maintained in readiness 
for the national defense. Not only has he expressed this view 
but he has indicated a determination, in so far as he has the 
authority, so to use this property. 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MADDEN. I do not want to yield now. 

Mr. BLANTON. I do not want to interrupt the gentleman, 
but I want to make a point of order against another matter 
and I want to reserve it now. 

Mr. MADDEN. In connection with this resolution? 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes. Mr. Speaker, I desire to reserve 
my right to make a point of order, otherwise I would not in- 
terrupt the gentleman. I make the point of order, Mr. 
Speaker, that the effect of this resolution is a charge upon 
the Treasury of the United States. The appointment of this 
commission will incur expenses that will be paid out of the 
Treasury of the United States, and such a resolution can not 
be considered in the House but should be considered in the 
Committee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER, This motion is to suspend the rules, so 
that the rule the gentleman refers to is suspended. The point 
of order is overruled. 

Mr. MADDEN. We may be assured therefore of the Presi- 
dent’s hearty and earnest cooperation to the end that we may 
know with certainty what are the most favorable conditions 
under which this property may be leased, primarily to secure 
fertilizers in time of peace and explosives in time of war. 
We may be assured that the President will keep these funda- 
mental purposes in view and that he will not permit this 
great national enterprise to become a mere cog in the super- 
power system of the Alabama Power Co. or anyone else, 
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What is the present situation of the Government's prop- 
erties at Muscle Shoals? The nitrate plants have been com- 
pleted and left standing idle for more than six years. Many 
millions have already been lost in the cost of upkeep, depre- 
ciation, and obsolescence. No benefit has come to the farmer 
from all this huge investment. Rust and decay are daily 
doing their work of destruction while agriculture in distress 
asks that this property be used to relieve it from the exces- 
sive cost of nitrates necessary to soil fertility. 

Nearly three years ago Henry Ford made an offer to lease 
this property. The House nearly a year ago passed the bill 
authorizing the acceptance of his offer. Congress, howeyer, 
adjourned last June without completing this legislation. Dis- 
gusted by delay, procrastination, and misrepresentation, Mr. 
Ford finally withdrew his offer and while through no fault 
of ours the country has lost this opportunity, still I believe 
that it is entirely feasible to lease these properties under 
satisfactory terms and under conditions that will assure to 
agriculture the benefits which we have so long sought to make 
possible. 

As is well known, after Mr. Ford's offer was withdrawn, an 
effort was made to clothe the President with authority to make 
a lease under certain limitations, but judging from recent 
events this legislation too will fail and the Sixty-eighth Con- 
gress, like its two predecessors, will expire without taking ac- 
tion, and we will be no further on the road to a solution of 
this important problem than we were six years ago. 

Fortunately, however, this does not mean that the many 
months which must elapse before Congress meets in December 
must be lost. On the contrary the way is open to utilize these 
coming months in working out a solution of the Muscle Shoals 
problem that will assure us that the people at large, and the 
farmers in particular, will receive the benefits which we 
sought to secure for them in passing the original act. 

Now, what is the purpose of this resolution? First of all, 
it is to let the President of the United States know in an official 
way that the House inténds to stand behind him in his de- 
clared purpose to use Muscle Shoals as an asset for the relief 
of American agriculture. We want him to know that we 
approve his stand against the evident purpose in certain 
quarters to make Muscle Shoals a mere matter of water-power 
development. We want him to know that we stand with him 
against the sale and distribution of the power generated by 
the Wilson Dam while these great nitrate plants are left on 
the banks of the Tennessee River to rust away or become 
obsolete and in a few years useful only as scrap to be sold to 
the junk dealer. 

In this resolution we are also calling the attention of the 
President to the fact that section 124 of the national defense 
act of 1916 gives him authority to investigate the best, cheap- 
est, and most available means of producing nitrates, and for 
this purpose gives him full authority to employ all necessary 
assistants, technical and otherwise. The President does not 
need this resolution to get his authority. 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. Let us write him a letter and tell him he 
has that authority. 5 
Mr. MADDEN. This will do it; this is a good letter. This 
resolution suggests that the President appoint a commission of 
three persons, one of whom shall be familiar with the Govern- 
ment developments at Muscle Shoals, one representing agricul- 

ture, and one who is an expert in nitrogen fixation. 

Let this commission, acting on behalf of the President, in- 
vestigate the entire situation and determine the best, cheapest, 
and most available means of operating these plants. Let this 
commission conduct preliminary negotiations during this sum- 
mer and fall with prospective lessees with a view to ascertain- 
ing the best, cheapest, and most effective agencies for the 
operation of these great works. The President then will be in 
a position to lay all this information before Congress at the 
beginning of the next session, together with such recommenda- 
tions for the operation or disposition of the property as the 
facts may warrant. 

To pass legislation attempting to lay down hard and fast 
requirements in total ignorance of whether or not there ig 
a single responsible lessee in the country who can meet our 
conditions is, to my mind, a fruitless and ill-advised effort to 
place the cart before the horse. If we would again act con- 


structively in this matter, we should first determine the best 
Ways and means to secure satisfactory operation of the nitrate 
plants for fertilizers and explosives, and not until then will 
we be in position to legislate intelligently. 

In conclusion, let me say that if any new evidence were 
needed to show the inability of the Government to deal 
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promptly and effectively with great business enterprises, a 
mere recital of the vicissitudes of the Government’s $80,000,000 
investment in nitrate plants at Muscle Shoals will be all that 
is required. Think of it! An $80,000,000 nitrate plant idle 
for over six years and the Government impotent to decide its 
fate! How long would the stockholders of a private corpora- 
tion support a board of directors who would allow an $80,000,000 
plant to remain idle for more than six years, with customers 
on every hand clamoring for the product of the plant? Such 
a thing is a blasting indictment against Government operation 
and management in industry, A competent board of directors 
could settle every question connected with the operation and 
disposition of the Government's properties at Muscle Shoals in 
30 days. The Government has been trying to decide what to 
do down there for six years, and we are exactly where we 
started six years ago. 

Let us pass this resolution, backing up the President in his 
determination to develop the nitrate industry through private 
enterprise. Let us pass this resolution, backing up the Presi- 
dent in his desire to make Muscle Shoals an asset for agri- 
culture in times of peace. Let us pass this resolution, to the 
end that the President may lay before Congress next December 
all the facts essential to speedy action, together with a definite, 
positive Executive recommendation, in the hope that at last 
an end may be made of the controversy which has been raging 
around the disposition of the Government's properties at 
Muscle Shoals. 

Now, the gentleman from Texas says that they have not the 
money and that we can not appropriate it, but I want to say 
in reply that when section 124 of the national defense act was 
passed we gave the President of the United States $20,000,000 
to be used under his own direction; he used that money, so far 
as it has been used, to build the Wilson Dam and to build the 
nitrate plants to make fertilizer in time of peace for agricul- 
ture and to make nitrates for use in war in times of danger. 
He has $150,000 of that $20,000,000 at his disposal. He can 
spend the money without this resolution; he can appoint the 
commission without this resolution, and the only purpose of 
the resolution is to let the President know there is somebody 
thinking along sane lines with him [applause]; that the coun- 
try is expecting action during the recess of Congress; that 
they expect him to appoint a commission, and that they expect 
him to acquire information that will enable him to advise us, 
when we come back, as to what shall be done to preserve and 
to protect this wonderful institution, on which nearly $200,000,- 
000 has been spent. We desire to let the President know that 
something should be done to preserve and protect that invest- 
ment for agriculture in time of peace and for national defense 
in time of war. [Applause.] 

Mr. Speaker, I reserve the balance of my time. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, I yield fiye minutes to the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. BLANTON]. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from Illinois 
[Mr. Mappen] says that the President does not need this resolu- 
tion to spend money or to appoint a commission. I agree with 
him. In law he needs it, but in fact he does not. He appoints 
a commission whenever he gets ready. He appointed the agri- 
cultural committee without lawful authority, and then came 
to Congress afterwards for the money, and no good has come 
out of it. The $50,000 was wasted. Then he appointed the 
other oil commission without lawful authority, you will re- 
member, within 10 days of the meeting of Congress, and then 
came to us for the money and Congress paid it. And that 
$50,000 was wasted. 

For the first time since I have been watchful of the action 
of Congress—and that has been a number of years—the chair- 
man of the Appropriations Committee brings in a resolution 
made up of two pages of whereases and two pages of resolu- 
tions, and the gentleman from Illinois is seeking by a simple 
resolution of this House to create a commission that could 
spend money indiscriminately, and for which we would be 
morally bound afterwards. 

Mr. MADDEN. You can trust the President, and he has the 

money, anyway. 
Mr. BLANTON. I can trust the President as far as one 
Democrat can trust a Republican. [Laughter.] I want to say 
this: You ean not do this kind of business by simple resolu- 
tion of the House of Representatives. The House of Repre- 
sentatives is just merely a component part of Congress. There 
is another body which, with the House, constitutes Congress, 
and you have got to have these two bodies concurring in order 
to give the President authority to appoint a commission, and 
I put the gentleman on notice right now that under this simple 
resolution of the House he is never going to have one dollar 
spent out of the Public Treasury to pay this commission. 
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I promise him that, if I have to go into the courts myself 
and stop it by injunction. He is not going to spend the tax- 
payers’ money in any such way. It has got to be done by joint 
resolution or concurrent resolution, and it is not going to be 
done by this simple resolution. Whenever you attempt to bring 
in a simple resolution which may result in hereafter taking 
money out of the Treasury to pay the expenses of a commis- 
sion—which is by this simple resolution unlawfully created— 
ar oe not going to get the money out of the Treasury without 
a fight. 

Mr. WEFALD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes. } 

Mr. WEFALD. Does not the gentleman think the power 
companies could furnish the money? They have lots of money. 

Mr. BLANTON, Oh, the power companies! I want to state 
this to my friend from Minnesota: When this Muscle Shoals 
bill was up before the House in the last session I was one of 
the few Democrats who stood on this floor and fought against it 
and voted against that $150,000,000 plant being turned over to 
Henry Ford for a mere bagatelle. I wanted it protected for 
the American people. I went to my district, composed of 
315,000 people, on that issue, with an opponent criticizing me 
every day on my vote on Muscle Shoals, and the people of my 
district, by a majority of 49,000, approved my action in trying 
to protect the people's property to the extent of $150,000,000 
worth of it. The people want that property protected; they do 
not want it frittered away, and we are attempting now by 
resolution to pave the way for some worthless contract to be 
entered into by somebody during the vacation of Congress, and 
then have the President come to us, when we meet again, rec- 
ommending that we approve what he has done during the 
vacation. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. I yield. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Does not the gentleman know 
that just to the contrary, if this resolution is adopted and the 
President should accept the suggestion of the House for a com- 
mission to report back next December, that will prevent the 
making of any contract which may be made in the meantime 
under the present law? 

Mr. BLANTON. I am not in favor of passing simple resolu- 
tions for the President to use as so-called authority of Con- 
gress to create commissions. I am against expensive com- 
missions. I am against wasteful special committees. I am 
against these so-called governmental institutions of 3 or 5 
or 7 or 10 men that junket all over the United States and 
Europe in vacation and spend the people’s money. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. But does not the gentleman 
know that under the act of 1916 the President now has this 
authority without any action on our part? 

Mr. BLANTON. Then what is the use of passing addi- 
tional authority? 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Texas 
has expired. 

Mr, LaGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, I yield three minutes to 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. JACOBSTEIN ]. 

Mr. JACOBSTEIN. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the 
House, I want to direct your attention, first, to that portion of 
this resolution (H. Res. 457) on page 3 under which the 
Muscle Shoals Commission would be empowered and requested 
to find the facts necessary to determine definitely “the best, 
cheapest, and most available means for the production of 
nitrates.” While the commission is requested to search for in- 
formation which might bring about this result, it is definitely 
precluded from giving consideration to Government operation 
as one possible means or method of developing these valuable 
properties. The commission is restricted in searching for in- 
formation “to ascertain the most favorable conditions under 
which this property may be leased.” 

While I am not urging, or even advocating, Government 
operation as the best or even a necessary means of solving the 
problem, it does seem to me that we are unnecessarily and un- 
wisely directing a fact finding commission to close its eyes as 
to one of the facts. This closes the door very unfairly upon 
Government operation, which upon investigation may appear to 
be the sound method of solving the problem. It seems to me, 
therefore, in this respect the resolution is very weak. 

Mr. McSWAIN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JACOBSTEIN. Let me finish my second point and then 
I will be glad to yield if I have any time. 

The second objection to this resolution is this: Even though 
we loudly proclaim that this project is for the development of 
commercial fertilizer and the development of air nitrogen, 
nevertheless it has been shown in the debate on this question 
that this may turn out to be a splendid power proposition. 
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Why, then, do you not have one of the three commissioners a 
power engineer? Why do you appoint on it a representative 
citizen familiar with the enterprise, one representative of 
agriculture, one chemical engineer, and say nothing about a 
power engineer? It seems to me one of the three members of 
this commission ought to be versed in the matter of power, 
water power as converted into electrical power, because the 
commission may find that the development of electrical power 
at Muscle Shoals is a very important link in the whole proposi- 
tion, Therefore in those two respects it seems to me the resolu- 
tion is weak. 

First, it ought not to preclude consideration of Government 
operation, and in the second place there ought to be on the 
commission a power engineer. 

Mr. McSWAIN. Does not the gentleman, however, think it 
is a good thing for this House to go on record in favor of the 
sentiments expressed in the last resolution, on page 4, to the 
effect that we believe that this great natural resource should be 
used first of all for the production of cheap fertilizers, so as to 
enable the farmers to produce more crops at better profits and 
enable the people who live in the cities to buy good stuff at 
lower prices? $ 

Mr. JACOBSTEIN. I would not say in this resolution that 
the production of cheap fertilizers is the first and primary con- 
sideration. Investigation may develop the fact that Muscle 
Shoals is most valuable in its potential water and electrical 

wer. 
vorne SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from New York 
has expired. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen, we have 
had the Muscle Shoals proposition before us in various forms. 
Permit me to say that all the resolutions you may bring in, all 
the speeches that you may make on this subject will not 
change the fact that Muscle Shoals is a water-power project, 
first, and incidentally a nitrogen plant, There is no use foel- 
ing ourselves and there is no use in continuing to fool the 
farmer, I do not pretend to be the champion of the farmer, but 
I do not use the farmer for every piece of legislation that I 
desire to oppose or to support. I will not kick him around or 
use him as a shield. I am ready and willing to help him every 
time the opportunity presents itself. 

Gentlemen, on page 3 of the resolution we find the startling 
necessity of ascertaining more about the cost of nitrogen, “In 
order to obtain information making it possible to determine 
definitely the best, cheapest, and most available means for the 
production of nitrates,” reads the resolution. If we do not 
know that by this time we never will know. We have had 
reports after reports, thousands of pages of testimony, and all 
sorts of expert testimony. The Department of Agriculture 
knows. It knows to-day. It has the information and it has 
had the experience. It has the scientific knowledge, and if 
the President wants to know the Jast word on the manufac- 
ture and production of nitrates, all he has to do is to call upon 
the Department of Agriculture and they can furnish him with 
the information. 

Mr. McSWAIN. Win the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. In just a moment. 

On page 4, attention to which was called by the gentleman 
from South Carolina [Mr. McSwary], it is admitted there that 
your production of nitrates depends upon the supply of cheap 
water power. So, by all means and in the name of common 
sense, let us proceed at once to utilize the water power. 

At the last moment you come in with a resolution, and I do 
not believe there are 10 men on the floor of the House who 
know what is in this resolution. We only obtained a copy 
after the clerk was half way through reading it. 

Mr. MADDEN. It has been printed a week. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Les, and we all have been working hard. 
Personally I do not believe the resolution means much. 

Mr. McKENZIE. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA, I yield to my colleague. 

Mr. McKENZIP. The gentleman from New York said ihis 
is a-power project primarily; the gentleman must understand 
that the legislation which made it possible to initiate and dedi- 
cate this project did so to provide for the production of nitrates 
in time of war and fertilizer in time of peace; but the fight 
from the day that legislation was passed until now has been 
by the power companies trying to get control of the project, 
and this resolution simply does one thing, and that is to keep 
within the hands of Congress for a little while longer the de- 
termination of whether or not they shall get this power. 

Mr, LAGUARDIA. Will this resolution do that? It has a 
lot of “ whereas clauses,” and we should not be asked to vote 
on them. Why not say in plain language that we do not want 
the Secretary of War to lease any part of the property? 


There is only one way to keep the power companies from 
getting control and that is for the United States Govern- 
ment to keep control and operate the plant. I do not hesi- 
tate to say that I want the United States Government to 
operate this great plant. 
duce the nitrates for the farmer, that you say you are so 
eager to obtain. Why, gentlemen, we have had this thing on 
ever since 1918. I concede to the gentleman from Illinois 
[Mr. McKenzie] exactly what he says; I tried to make that 
point when the conference report was up. The gentleman now 
admits that the power companies have had sufficient influence 
to prevent the Government going in and operating its own 
plant, That is the point I made, the point I want to make, 
and tried to do all I could including the time the Henry Ford 
offer was before the House. I do not want the power companies 
to get hold of the property, but I fear the effect of this reso- 


lution. 


Now with this resolution, if you really intend to hold control 
from now until we meet again, why do you not provide in the 
resolution that the President of the United States and the 
Secretary of War shall enter into no contract, shall make no 
lease until we meet again. Put that into your resolution and 
I will support it. 

Mr. McSWAIN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. Les. 

Mr. McSWAIN. Does not the gentleman know that the 
great masses of population like that in the city of New York 
which the gentleman. represents in part, are more vitally 
interested in the success of the farmer than the farmer himself? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Of course I do, and I want to help the 
farmer with deeds, not words. I will say to the gentleman 
that nothing for the farmers has been accomplished in the 
whole Congress. The Republicans have not done a thing; 
the Democrats have done nothing; what are you talking about? 
Why you can not fertilize your soil with speeches by Members 
of Congress; you can not help the farmer by simple declara- 
tions that you are for him. I am not the champion of the 
farmer, and his champions of this House have not brought 
in a single constructive measure to help bim. 

Mr. WEFALD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA., Yes. 5 g 

Mr. WEFALD. Does not the gentleman know that the 
farmers are now raising so much that they can not get a sufñ- 
cient price to cover the cost of production? 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. I know that the people of my district 
can not earn enough to buy sufficient food for nourishment. I 
know something is wrong. I want to repeat again that with 
all your protestations on behalf of the farmer you had fo 
constructive measure to help him. I have sat here patiently 
waiting and ready to vote for any constructive measure, but 
the farmer asks for help and you give him resolutions. He 
asks for aid, and you send him a farmers’ bulletin. For 
goodness sake do something for the farmer, and you will have 
all the help and approval of the industrial centers. 

Mr. MOORE of Virgina. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Yes. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Conceding all that the gentleman 
says, what harm does he see that can possibly be done by 
this resolution? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I have this objection: I do not like the 
whereas clauses—that is, the preamble. Then I want a definite 
inhibition against leasing any part of the property. There 
is a commission to be appointed and no appropriation to pay 
for the expenses of that commission. Further, the Department 
of Agriculture has made researches, made a study of the sub- 
ject, and all the necessary information can be obtained from 
the Department of Agriculture. I fear that the power com- 
panies which have been so powerful, as suggested by the 
gentleman from Illinois, who have interfered up to date, will 
further encroach on this matter and prevent action. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. I do not think that the President 
of the United States will put himself into the hands of any 
interests at all. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. Why could you not have written in the 
resolution that no definite or final action should be taken 
either by lease or disposition of the plant? 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. That will not be done, 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I am not so sure about that. 

Mr. SCHAFER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Yes. 

Mr. SCHAFER. Does not the gentleman think it is unfair 
to appoint a fact finding commission, asking it to find the 
facts, and at the same time commit ourselves in favor of pri- 
vate operation as against Government ownership? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. That is my position exactly. 


Until you do that you will not pro- 
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Mr. McSWAIN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Yes. 

Mr. McSWAIN. I have in my office a letter from the Secre- 
tary of War saying that he will not lease the power to anyone 
for more than one year at a time, subject to recapture within 
the year. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA, Does not the gentleman know—has not 
the gentleman had experience enough to know—that if you 
let a power company lease that plant for one year you will 
‘never get them out? 7 

Mr. MeSWAIN. I think Congress could get them out. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I do not want any power company to go 
in there for five minutes, for you will never get them out. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Does the gentleman from New 
York realize that it is important to pass this resolution to 
hold control of this plant until next December? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Yes; but I want to be sure that it will 
be held. This is merely a request. This resolution is not 
binding on the President or the Secretary of War. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. That is all the House can pos- 
sibly do. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. That is just the trouble. Let us do 
something really effective. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Let us do what we can and not 
speculate. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. This measure is offered under suspen- 
sion of the rules. No one can offer an amendment. I would 
be satisfied with one line providing that no lease shall be 
made. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. What force of law would that 
have in a House resolution? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA, It should be a joint or concurrent resolu- 
tion, of course, 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I Will. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. With the unanimous report from 
the Committee on Military Affairs in favor of this resolution, 
with the unanimous indorsement from-the Representatives of 
nearly every State, does not the gentleman feel that at least 
ihe resolution has merit? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Oh, Mr. Speaker, the question is em- 
barrassing. The gentleman should not force me to set myself 
up against the united action of all the distinguished statesmen 
whom he has included in his question. Please do not put me to 
that embarrassment. I say this: You let some of the New 
York companies, or the northern power companies, get down 
there and develop this water plant, and they will change the 
whole political complexion of the South. They will control 

our industries; they will control your finances; they will con- 
‘trol your social and political life, and I say that the gentleman 
from the South better look further into the matter and be not 
80 willing to accept any resolution that comes in. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I yield three minutes to the 
gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. GARBETT]. 

Mr, GARRETT of Tennessee. I know of no more effective 
assistance that conld be rendered to the power companies 
upon this matter than has just now been rendered by the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. LaGuagn1a], though inno- 
cently, I am sure. We might as well understand the situa- 
tion. This resolution is a gesture only, it is true, but it is a 
very powerful gesture on the part of one of the coordinate 
legislative branches of the Government, made after it has 
been demonstrated that in the other legislative branch of the 
‘Government, on account of the combination, the influences 
of the power companies and the Fertilizer Trust, and those 
who favor Government ownership, it is impossible to secure 
legislation. The gentleman from New York [Mr. LAGUARDIA] 
should know, if he does not know, that the Judge Advocate 
General has rendered an opinion that the Secretary of War, 
under the law as it stands now, without any action on the 
part of Congress, has the authority to lease this power, and 
the Secretary of War has stated officially that if Congress 
shall adjourn without taking action, it is his purpose to 
lease this power on short-time leases, when it is ready, some- 
where from July to September; and the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. LaGUARDIA] says that once those power companies 
‘secure a lease, no matter for how short a time, it will never 
þe taken from them; yet he stands here and resists an effort 
‘upon the part of this House to declare its opinion that the 
‘Secretary of War shall not lease the power until the Congress 
has had further opportunity to act. - 

Mr. LAGUARDIA, Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SCHAFER. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore, The time of the gentleman 
(from Tennessee has expired, 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I yield two minutes. to the 
gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. QUIN]. 

Mr. QUIN, Mr. Speaker and gentlemen, we are now at the 
last stand so far as this great asset of the American people is 
concerned. From 1916 up until this honr certain interests in 
this Republic have stood in the way of this great project at 
Muscle Shoals. Every man on this floor is familiar with see- 
tion 124 of the national defense act. Every man on this floor 
knows that under that act a sacred, solemn pact was entered 
into by the American people through their Congress and Presi- 
dent to the effect that Muscle Shoals is dedicated to the manu- 
facture of fertilizer for farmers in time of peace and for the 
manufacture of explosives in time of war. The United States 
Senate, through its conduct and activities, has succeeded in 
killing not only the Ford bill, but the conference report of the 
conferees between the House and the Senate, and also the 
second report, and it is now sleeping over there under the 
masterful influence of the Power Trust, the Fertilizer Trust, and 
the combination of gentlemen who believe in Government oper- 
ation—all of them working together against the great farming 
activities of this Republic, all of them acting against the 
bedraggled people that our distinguished friend from New 
York [Mr. LaGuanrpts] represents and whom he says have not 
enough money to buy enough to eat, yet he joins hands with 
the enemies of the farmers to prevent the passage of this reso- 
lution to save Muscle Shoals for the production of fertilizer. 
[Applause,] Mr. Speaker, this resolution ought ‘to pass to 
sao 750 integrity of purpose to the American people. [Ap- 
plause. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Alabama [Mr. Amon]. 

Mr. ALMON. Mr. Speaker, I am heartily in favor of this 
resolution. It is, indeed, regrettable, to say the least of it, that 
the bill providing for a lease by the President of Muscle Shoals, 
known as the Underwood bill, having received the approval of 
both Houses of Congress, can not be enacted into law because 
a vote can not be had upon the conference report in the Senate 
of the United States on account of a filibuster on the part of a 
few Members of that body. 

This bill not only carries out the recommendations of Presi- 
dent Coolidge to Congress on this subject, but has his ap- 
proval. That being true, it will be necessary for the next 
Cougress to determine what disposition shall be made of Muscle 
Shoals. This resolution provides for the creation of a Muscle 
Shoals commission by the President, to consist of three mem- 
bers—one a representative citizen, familiar with the Muscle 
Shoals enterprise; one a representative of agriculture, versed 
in the use of commercial fertilizer; and one a chemical en- 
gineer, versed in the methods of air-nitrogen fixation—and 
report to the next Congress such information as will be help- 
ful to Congress in disposing of Muscle Shoals in such a manner 
as to carry out the purposes for which it was intended, namely, 
for the manufacture of fertilizer in peace times and for muni- 
tions in times of war. 

While the Congress has obtained much information on the 
subject of the fixation of air nitrogen and has expressed itself 
in favor of private operation of Muscle Shoals, still, as there 
can be no legislation on the subject until the next Congress con- 
venes, it is most desirable that this commission be created and 
secure additional information that will be helpful to the next 
Congress in disposing of this most important question, Among 
other things, the commission will no doubt be able to report 
how such war plants are being utilized for the benefit of agri- 
culture in European countries. 

Another purpose of this resolution is to express to the 
President the sense of the House that there should not be 
any disposition of the water power from the Wilson Dam 
until Congress shall have taken action in regard to the dispo- 
sition of Muscle Shoals, 

Dam No. 2, known as the Wilson Dam, was bullt by an 
Executive order of the President primarily for the purpose 
of ereating power with which to operate the nitrate plants, 
and it should be preserved for that purpose, and we trust 
that the President will not permit any disposition to be made 
of it until the next Congress is given an opportunity to enact 
legislation defining the policy and the disposition of Muscle 
Shoals. Not even a temporary lease. 

While I regret that the Underwood Muscle Shoals leasing 
bill was not enacted into law at this short.session of Congress 
for the want of time, still I do not feel discouraged, for I am 
confident that the next Congress will act favorably upon this 
legislation. Besides we have secured at this session of Con- 
gress $10,000,000 with which to complete the Muscle Shoals 
Dam No. 2 and $2,000,000 with which to construct Navigation 
Dam No. 1 at Muscle Shoals, and $315,800 with which to com- 
plete the survey of the Tennessee River, 
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Failure to pass the Underw bill only means a delay of 
about nine months in the operation of the nitrate plants for the 
manufacture of fertilizer, the farmers: being the chief sufferers 
to that extent. 

I hope that the Members of the House will make further 
study and investigation of this important question during 
the recess. A visit to Muscle Shoals and a personal inspec- 
tion would no doubt be helpful to you in determining your 
course and action in the House during the next session. It 
is of such vital importance to agriculture that it is entitled 
to the very best thought and consideration of the Members 
of the House. If you will come to Muscle Shoals you will 
find it most interesting for the reason that the water-power 
dam is the largest that has ever been constructed in any 
country, being a mile in length, 100 feet high, with an arti- 
ficial lake already created from 1 to 3 miles wide, and 15 
miles in length. Besides, the largest air-nitrogen plant in the 
world. 

If you decide to come I will be pleased if you will advise 
me of the time of your arrival, as my home is only 5 miles 
away, and I shall be glad to see you and to show vou over 
the wonderful Muscle Shoals. [Applause.] 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. LEHLBACH). The question 
is on the motion of the gentleman from Illinois to suspend the 
rules and pass the resolution. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. Scmarer) there were—ayes 173, noes 3. 

Mr. SCHAFER. Mr. Speaker, I object to the vote upon the 
ground that there is no quorum present, and I make the point 
of order that there is no quorum present. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair will count. [After 
counting.] Two hundred and twenty-one Members present, a 
quorum. 

So the rules were suspended and the resolution was passed. 


THE STATE OF THE UNION 


Mr. HILL of Maryland. Mr: Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to extend my remarks in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

. Mr. HILL of Maryland. Mr. Speaker, the Constitution pro- 
vides that the President shall from time to time give to the 
Congress information of the state of the Union. This duty 
being imposed by the Constitution on the President, it is infer> 
entially a duty also of the Members of the Congress to give 
to the citizens of the districts and States they represent cer- 
tain information which relates to the state of the Union: 

The Constitution was ordained and established by the people 
of the United States in order to form a more perfect Union 
by establishing justice, insuring domestic tranquillity, provid- 
ing for the common defense, promoting the general welfare, 
and securing the blessings of liberty: Unless each succeeding 
Congress does a little to make the Union more perfect and to 
make more secure the blessings of liberty, that particular Con- 
gress has not been successful in doing its part in the work of 
the American Government assigned to Congress by the Consti- 
tution. Therefore a few observations on the state of the Union 
as affected by the Sixty-eighth Congress are proper from any 
of its Members, 

Every American citizen, more or less, observes from time to 
time the state of the Union. In recent years the individual 
citizen has become more acutely conscious of the Federal 
Government. Twenty-five years ago, when as a student in 
history and political science at the Johns Hopkins University 
I first began to observe the state of the Union, the municipal 
and the State governments were more personal and imminent 
to the average citizen than was the Federal Government, even 
though the centralization of power for the prosecution of the 
Spanish War had brought the Government at Washington more 
conspicuously into public consciousness. I recall the remark of 
Woodrow Wilson, made in the preface to the fifteenth edition 
8 nis Congressional Government, which I studied in 1900, 

a — 


much the most important change to be noticed is the result of 
the war with Spain upon the lodgment and exercise of power within 
our Federal system, 


pie the same time that keen student of government observed 
at— ` 

the plain tendency is toward a centralization of all the greater 
powers of government in the hands of the Federal authorities, and 


toward the practical confirmation of those prerogatives of supreme 
overlordship which Congress has been gradually arrogating to itself. 


In 1904 I observed somewhat the state of the Union as an 
assistant in government at Harvard, lecturing specifically on 
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the functions of the Federal Government, and I recall with 
regret at my lack of power of prophecy a statement I then 
made and repeated in 1916 that— 


the old cry of State rights” may occasionally be raised as a po- 
litical slogan, but the ancient jealousy of the Union no longer plays 
an important part in the promulgation of political policies, 


This was in the days when the centralization of the Span- 
ish war had ceased and the normal state of the Union had 
returned. This was also before the recent war, from whose 
centralization we are only gradually even now emerging. 
From 1900 until 1919 “State rights“ Was not a vital ques- 
tion. I fought the Baltimore city organization of my party 
in 1905 for nomination for the State legislature, and after 
being beaten, was two years later the party nominee. Then, 
in 1908, I was a candidate for Congress, but in all those days 
“State rights“ were not vital popular questions. 

Woodrow Wilson in 1908 in his Constitutional Government 
in the United States” expressed the prevailing view that: 


We are certified by all political history of the fact that centraliza- 
tion is not vitalization. 


There was no obvious tendency to centralization in 1908. 

From 1910 until 1915 I was United States attorney for the 
district of Maryland and in those days I noted, but not with 
discerning apprehension, that in antitrust prosecutions, in the 
crusade against the white slaver, in the enforcement of 
the pure food laws, in interstate commerce cases, in the sup- 
pression of fraudulent use of the mails, the power of the 
Attorney General runs forward and back throughout all the 
States of this great Union, and the activities of the Depart- 
ment of Justice wipe out State lines and from year to year 
increase the power of the Federal Government. 

“ State rights“ was then not a vital question, although the 
Federal Criminal Code was gradually encroaching on certain 
purely State police powers, only, however, as an incident to 
strictly proper Federal duties. 

From 1916 to 1919. came a period when nobody. thought of 
“State rights” or about the internal “state of the Union.” 
We were thinking of a possible war with Mexico and actual 
war abroad. During this period, however, came necessary and 
extreme centralization. In time of war the President is Com- 
mander in Chief of the Army and Navy and of the Militia of 
the several States when called into the actual service of the 
United States. It is necessary and inevitable that the Federal 
Government be all absorbing and dominant during a war, but 
the most disturbing element in the state of the Union since 
1919 has been the failure of prompt and efficient Federal 
demobilization. In the Sixty-sixth and the Sixty-seventh Con- 
gresses the eyes of the Nation, through its Representatives in 
the Senate and the House, were centered still on Washington. 
Federal legislation was looked upon as an all covering and 
all powerful panacea for any public ill, whether it happened to 
be the boll weevil, the Georgia moonshiner, the too-oft marriage 
of Broadway chorus girls, or the failure of certain backward 
States to adequately regulate the labor of children. 

During the period of the Sixty-eighth Congress, however, 
the reeession had begun. The Sixty-eighth Congress. stands 
like the French at Verdun. Although within Congress the 
so-called child labor amendment passed, the fight for State’s 
rights made against it appealed to the country, and the clos- 
ing day of the Sixty-eighth Congress witnessed the practical 
death of the proposed twentieth amendment, more destructive 
of the old balance of State and Federal powers even than 
the eighteenth amendment. Realizing the evils of improper 
Federal centralization, learned from the eighteenth amend- 
ment, the fight in Congress against the childlabor amendment 
was taken up by the States themselves in the interest of a 
sound constitutional balance of Federal and State duties. 

The Sixty-sixth Congress was the high-water mark of Fed- 
eral regulation, under the war-adopted expedient of Federal 
prohibition. In the Sixty-eighth Congress none of the legisla- 
tion of the Anti-Saloon League become law. 

The Cramton bill, creating a separate division of the Treas- 
ury for the Prohibition Unit, with increased salary for the 
Anti-Saloon League’s man Haynes, was killed in the Senate, 
The Stalker bill, providing a mandatory jail sentence for 
the maker of one-half of 1 per cent homemade beer, but per- 
mitting the free manufacture of homemade cider and home- 
made wine of one-half of 1 per cent and more, never even came 
to a yote in the House. The alien deportation bill, a pet meas- 
ure of the Anti-Saloon League, died in the Senate. Had it 
passed, an. alien could have robbed and assaulted, with any 
number of jail or penitentiary sentences of an aggregate of 
18 months, and still remained in the United States; but if his 
Several violations of the Volstead Act alone amounted to only 
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12 months, he was subject to deportation, no matter if such 
12 months’ sentences were only for making homemade beer for 
exclusive use in his own home. This bill also died in the 
Senate. So the state of the Union is better in many ways than 
it was when the Sixty-eighth Congress held its first session. 

The principle of State rights,” given its clearest definition 
in the first inaugural address of Lincoln, has become militant 
throughout the Union, and the pre-war balance of Federal and 
State spheres of duty and power is gradually returning. The 
most encouraging aspect of this phase of the state of the 
Union is that the old doctrine so well set forth by Lincoln has 
to-day militant supporters. The fight against further Federal 
encroachment is not yet won, but it is being won. We want 
a strong Federal Government, and in that desire we are Hamil- 
‘tonian Federalists, but a strong Federal Government means one 
strong in its own sphere of action, with the States equally 
strong in local matters, wisely reserved for them by the Consti- 
tution. 

IMMIGRATION 

While we are discussing the state of the Union it is quite 
proper to comment on our relations to other nations. When 
the Johnson immigration bill was discussed in the House I 
opposed it for what I considered sufficient reasons, founded 
upon the fundamental theory of American Government. 

There is no one in this Nation who does not favor proper 
limitation of the number of aliens who shall be permitted to 
enter this country and become an integral part of its citizen 
fabric. The immigration laws, if properly enforced, which 
existed before the recent legislation would keep out all un- 
desirable persons. A definite limit upon those otherwise de- 
sirable, based on the sole question of admissible numbers, is 
a very different thing from the discriminatory quota provisions 
of the Johnson Act. I opposed this measure before the 
Committee on Immigration and in the House. I discussed 
before the committee the following bill, which I introduced on 
December 15, 1923: 


A bill providing for admission into the United States of certain 
specified relatives of American citizens 


Be it enacted, eto., That the parents, brothers, sisters, and children 
of American citizens who otherwise comply with the mental, moral, 
and physical standards prescribed by immigration laws of the United 
States shall be admitted into the United States regardless of limita- 
tions Imposed by quota regulations. 

I advocated this measure on the theory that, regardless of 
the numerical limit placed on immigration, those who came 
here into an atmosphere of family stability, those who came 

to the influence of related and coordinated citizenship, would 

the most desirable additions to the personnel of the Nation. 
Some parts of my suggestion were adopted, but not all. 

The Japanese question was important in the Johnson bill, 
and, following the adyice of the President, I voted to treat 
this great question on the basis that the President advocated. 
This advice of the President was disregarded, and so there was 
added another reason for some of us to vote against the John- 
son immigration bill. 

It will be of interest in this connection to note the observa- 
tions of the Rey. William Bancroft Hill, D. D., professor 
emeritus of Biblical literature at Vassar College, and trustee 
of the Fukien Christian University of China. In the New 
York Times of March 11, 1925, he summed up the results of 
the treatment of the Japanese immigration question as follows: 


JAPANESE EXCLUSION—AN APPRAISAL OF THE ADVANTAGES AND DISAD- 
VANTAGES RESULTING FROM IT 


What have we gained and what have we lost by shutting out the 
Japanese? The exclusion clause was adopted in the heat of a political 
campaign when all parties were chiefiy interested in its effect upon the 
coming election. True, the Japanese ambassador predicted “ grave con- 
sequences”; but this was interpreted as a threat rather than a 
prophecy and made thoughtful action still more impossible. Shall any 
foreign nation dictate to us our domestic policy? So the bill went 
through with an overwhelming majority, 

To-day we are able to weigh the matter more dispassionately and 
to look beyond the limits of the present hour and our own shores, 
Suppose, then, we try to reckon what we have gained and lost through 
our hasty action. It is too early to make up the whole account, but 
certain items are already on the ledger. 

There are three things we have gained. 

First, we have shut out the entrance annually of about 150 Japanese 
who probably, though by no means certainly, might remain perma- 
nently with us. These could have been excluded just as completely 
by the gentlemen's agreement which Japan stood ready to continue. 
But we preferred to shut them out without consulting her, Why 
should we condescend to ask her cooperation? 


Second, we have brought our immigration law somewhat into har- 
mony with our naturalization law. An applicant for citizenship must 
be “a free white person“; and the Supreme Court has ruled that 
“white” means just what the ordinary reader would understand it 
to mean. To be sure, we naturalize Finns and Turks, all of whom 
the ordinary reader has been taught belong to the yellow race; and 
also, after the fourteenth amendment, we opened naturalization to 
“persons of African birth or African descent.” But the Supreme 
Court in 1922 decided that Japanese can not be naturalized because 
they are not “ white“; so, logically, they come under the clause that 
declares “No alien ineligible to citizenship shall be admitted to the 
United States.“ And we must be logical even if we are not diplomatic. 

Third, we have finally, it is to be hoped, ended the anti-Japanese 
agitation in California, which began in 1900 and has been increas- 
ingly a source of trouble ever since. It is true that the immigration 
law can not remove from California the Japanese who already are 
there; but the strict Jaws against their holding or renting land will 
do much to drive them out, either back to Japan or to other States, 
where the propaganda against them is not so bitter. Whether Call- 
fornia will be happier in their absence remains to be seen, If she Is 
not, she will promptly tell us, for reticence is not her most prominent 
characteristic. 

These are the gains of the exclusion act. What are the losses? 

First, we have thrown away the friendship of Japan. Despite the 
efforts of the yellow press In both lands to destroy it, we have had her 
friendship ever since, by sfrong yet kindly insistence, we forced her to 
open her doors to the world. We have put it to acid tests sometimes 
by our treatment of her people on the Pacific coast, but it never has 
been destroyed. And our recent acts of helpfulness, when she was in 
sore distress from earthquake and fire, made it greater than ever before. 
The Japanese felt that America was their best friend, More than that, 
we became in many ways their ideal. American principles and institu- 
tions were highly popular, and the inclination was to adopt them as 
far and as fast as possible. That is all ended now, The general bellet 
among the Japanese is that Americans despise them utterly and have 
pronounced them unfit for civilized society. 

Second, our action has been a severe blow to trade between the two 
countries. We need an outlet for our goods, and Japan, especially 
since the earthquake, needs lumber, machinery, and a host of things 
that we can supply. We lent her money; she stood ready to spend it in 
our markets. That readiness is gone. The men who say, No matter 
how Japan feels, she will buy from us if we can sell cheaper than our 
competitors,” are deceiving themselves. Made in America” is now 
for the Japanese what “ Made in Germany" was for us a few years 
azo, Indeed, it is even- more so, for traffic with an unfriendly country 
is impious as well as disloyal. 

Third, we have strengthened the militaristic party in Japan. That 
party, which took Germany as its ideal, was greatly discredited by the 
results of the Great War. Japan recognized that the strength of a 
nation does not depend solely on the size of its army and navy, and 
that friendship rather than fear exerts the best control over neighbor- 
ing nations. The change of policy in her treatment of Korea and her 
treatment of China came from the rise to power of the antimilitarists. 
Now the military party is coming back to its own. There is no 
thought of attacking the United States; all realize that Japan is too 
weak in men and money to do this, But there is a widespread belief, 
fostered by yellow journals, that sooner or later the United States will 
attack Japan, and that the nation must be kept in readiness to defend 
itself. 

Fourth, it need hardly be sald that Christianity in Japan has met 
with a severe blow. Its progress has been set back 25 years; such is 
the general verdict of the missionaries. 

Fifth, we have turned the face of Japan away from Europe and 
America toward China. If she is to be treated as other Asiatics, she 
must cast in her lot with them for better or worse. China has what 
Japan greatly needs—a boundless store of high-grade iron and coal. 
Japan has what China greatly lacks—modern science and the art of 
government. Let the two combine, and they form a yellow peril, in- 
deed. China has looked to Japan as her natural leader and has sent 
her young men to Japan in large numbers for an education, but 
hitherto Japan has treated China in a way that would arouse only 
hatred. There are plain indications that Japan has changed her atti- 
tude and is now trying to win the friendship of her great neighbor, and 
the attempt can hardly fail of success, because friendly relations are 
so obviously to the advantage of both countries. China at present Is 
kindly disposed toward America; but how long will she continue to 
be so if she listens to Japan? Then, with Europe disliking us and 
South America distrusting us, where will be our friends? We must 
also remember that Russia to-day is doing her utmost to win over 
China. She is sending her ablest diplomats to represent her and 
spreading her Bolshevist literature broadcast. She will be ready to 
join with China and Japan in any attack upon the peace of the world, 
and such a union would be serious beyond imagination. 

Placing against each other the gains and losses of Japanese exclu- 
sion, we are forced to confess that we have made a sorry bargain, 
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But it is not too late to wipe the slate clean and start afresh. We do 
not wish the Japanese to come here, and Japan assures us that sbe 
does not wish them to come. Surely when both nations are agreed 
as to the desirability ef exclusion, a way can be found to accomplish 
it without affront to either. 


I entirely agree with the observations he has made. 
NATIONAL DEFENSE 


A specific purpose of the Constitution was and is to “ provide 
for the common defense.” We appropriated this year about 
$500,000,000 for this purpose. The hearings by committees of 
Congress on the question of a separate air ministry and the 
whole question of the coordination of land, sea, and air defenses 
have raised grave questions for consideration by the Federal 
Executive and by the Federal Legislature. Personally, the re- 
sult of all of these investigations has convinced me that the 
whole matter of national defense should be gone into fully by 
the Sixty-ninth Congress. In order to secure such an investiga- 
tion I introduced on February 26, 1925, a House joint resolu- 
tion, which is as follows: 

Joint resolution for investigation of the advisability of the creation of 
a department of defense, with undersecretaries of the Army, the 
Navy, and the Air 
Resolved, etc., That subcommittees of five members from the Com- 

mittees on Military Affairs, the Committees on Naval Affairs, and the 
Appropriations Committees of the Senate of the United States and 
the House of Representatives be, and hereby are, authorized to sit 
jointly during the sessions or adjourned intervals of the Sixty-eighth 
and Sixty-ninth Congresses, at such times and places as may seem 
advisable to the said joint committee, such subcommittees to be ap- 
pointed by the respective committee chairmen, to make investigations 
of the condition of Army posts and forts and other defenses main- 
tatned for the military arm of the Government, ef the condition of 
naval stations and other defenses maintained for the naval arm of 
the Government, and of all phases of military and naval aviation for 
the purpdse of considering the advisability of a consolidation of the 
functions of the War Department and the Navy Department as a 
unified department of defense; to employ sach clerical or other as- 
sistance as may be required in the judgment of said joint committee; 
to send for persons, books, and papers, to administer oaths, and to 
employ a stenographer or stenographers, at ‘a cost of not to exceed 
25 cents per hundred words, to report such hearings as may be had 
in furtherance of the purposes hereof, the expenses thereof to be paid 
one-half from the contingent fund of the Senate and one-half from 
the contingent fund of the House of Representatives, upon vouchers 
certified to by the chairman of the said joint committee and properly 
approved, 


This resolution was not adopted by the Sixty-eighth Con- 
gress, and I shall reintroduce it immediately upon the con- 
vening of the Sixty-ninth Congress. If there is lack of coordi- 
nation of the national defense in time of peace, we are not 
adequately protected. As President Roosevelt so often said, 
nine-tenths of preparedness is being prepared in time. 

President Coolidge in his inaugural address said: 

Our country represents nothing but peacefal intentions toward all 
the earth, but it ought not to fail to maintain such a military force as 
comports with the dignity and security of a great people. It ought to 
be a balanced force, intensely modern, capable of defense by sea and 
Jand, beneath the surface, and in the air. 

The best way to make peaceful intentions concrete facts is to 
be prepared to keep the peace and be thus prepared in time. 

INSURING DOMESTIC TRANQUILIATY 


4th ef March the President said in his inaugural 


— 


On the 
address: 

In a Republic the first rule for the guidance of the citizen 18 
obedience to law. Under a despotism the law may be imposed upon the 
subject. He has no yoice in its making, no influence in its adminis- 
tration, it does not represent him. Under a free government the 
citizen makes his own laws, chooses his own administration, which do 
represent him. 


Under a free Government the citizens make their own laws. 
They can also remake or repeal laws that are found not to be 
in accordance with the aspirations or customs of the citizenship. 

The Volstead Act is the most prolific element in a lack of 
“ domestic tranquillity.” I shall not here attempt to discuss the 
remedies for the unrest induced by this congressional in 
tation of the eighteenth amendment, but I desire to call atten- 
tion to two of the specific conditions which result from it. 

The Volstead Act has created a Federal police jurisdiction 
for minor misdemeanors and there is to-day no adequate pro- 
vision under the Federal judicial system for the prompt han- 
dling of these matters. I oppose the assumption by the Fed- 


eral Government of State local police powers, but when such an 
invasion of States’ rights has been made the Federal Govern- 
ment, as long as it assumes such burdens, must de the work 
it has taken upon itself to do. 

The Federal district courts are overtaxed by poliee-court 
cases arising from the Volstead Act. There should be a reor- 
ganization of the Federal judicial system to take care of such 
matters. On March 3, 1925, I proposed the following measure 
as a basis for consideration of the question of the creation of 
inferior Federal courts: 


A bill to authorize United States commissioners to try certain classes 
of cases 


Be it enacted, eto, That on and after the approval of this act, 
United States commissioners shall have the power to try criminal cases 
in the United States district courts in which the penalty is a fine of not 
exceeding $500 or a sentence of confinement for not more than six 
months, or both; such United States commissioners shall have all the 
powers of Federal district judges in the trial of such cases, 


I shall reintroduce this measure when the Sixty-ninth Con- 
gress convenes and urge its consideration. 

Another source of lack of domestic tranquillity is the absurd 
attempt to treat the prohibition criminal laws as different from 
all other Federal penal offenses. The failure of the Cramton 
bill, although insistently urged by the Anti-Saloon Leagne, shows 
that the normal balance is returning to the state of the Union. 

In the Sixty-seyenth Congress I introduced a bill providing 
that the criminal provisions of the Volstead Act should be 
enforced by the Department of Justice instead of by a bureau 
of the Treasury Department. I am glad to see that such a 
reformation of Federal criminal procedure has now been recom- 
mended by the Chief Justice and is at present meeting with 
widespread popular favor. The January issue of the Periscope 
collects editorials from the leading newspapers of the Nation 
on this question, which are as follows: 


SHOULD THE DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE TAKE OVER THE ENFORCEMENT OF 
PROHIBITION? 


We have been culling out editorials which indicate the reaction of 
the press to the recommendation made by Chief Justice Taft and the 
conference of the United States senior circuit judges that the Probi- 
bition Unit be transferred from the Treasury Department to the De. 
partment of Justice. For some mysterious reason the <Anti-Saloon 
League is making a fight against it, and is backing the Cramton bill, 
now before the Senate, which would create a bureau of prohibition in 
the Treasury Department. Perhaps the Washington (D. C.) Post 
pointed out the why of it when it said that “ Prohibition Commissioner 
Haynes’s tenure in office is inexorably linked with the Sterling-Crumton 
bill.“ 

The Post sums it up in these lines: The Anti-Saloon League de- 
mands that the dry law shall be under the jurisdiction ef a bureau in 
the Treasury Department. Why not turn the whole thing over to the 
Anti-Saloon League?” 

The St. Louis (Mo.) Post-Dispatch declares that “ Mr, Wheeler and his 
cohorts know that the proposed transfer would mean a wholesale over- 
hauling of jobs and job holders. That, and not law enforcement, is the 
cause of his opposition.” i 

The St. Louis Star says: “The arraignment of the total tmeficiency 
of prohibition enforcement is to be read in every word of the Chief 
Justice's letter. It sticks out with suppressed indignation from between 
every line. It crushes utterly Wheeler and all of his sort, who shut 
their eyes to facts.” 

The Louisville (Ky.) Herald says: “It is a recommendation not 
lightly to be dismissed. It comes from men who, through personal 
contact and an intimate first-hand knowledge, have been acquainted 
With the wasteful character of a large proportion of the cases now 
brovght into the courts.” 

The Newark (N. J.) News declares: Nobody, it is safe te say, is 
in better position to judge of the breakdown of prohibition enforce- 
ment through the overloading of the courts than the senior Federal 
circuit court justices. 

“As to the specifie recommendation of transferring the enforcement 
unit to the Department of Justice, it ought to receive a thorough 
consideration.“ 

The New Haven (Conn.) Union holds that, This request deserves 
the serious consideration af the citizen who is interested in law 
enforcement. 

“From the standpoint of Federal prosecuters such a change should 
be most welcome. As the judges note, it would have fhe merit of 
making the prosecutor personally responsible for cases, and in addi- 
tion it would eliminate much of the buck passing now possible.” 

The Sacramento (Calif.) Bee points out that: This request from 
the Federal judiciary amounts to a severe arraignment of the methods- 
long pursued by the Federal authorities intrusted with the duty of 
enforcement of the Volstead Act. 
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“Aside from the fact that law is not even half-backed by public 
opinion, the ‘triyial and futile’ manner in which dry agents have 
proceeded has made it more and more unpopular from month to month. 

“What is most needed is a material modification of the Volstead 
Act, such as would permit the making and sale of beer and light 
wines, under reasonable regulations; in the interest of true temper- 
ance, and to help do away with the present shameful manufacture 
and sale of poisonous spirits, due chiefly to drastic and fanatical 
provisions of that law.” 

The Charleston (S. C.) American goes to the root of the matter, 
thus: The recommendation and approval of the plan by the senior 
circuit judges of the United States, reflecting the opinion of the dis- 
trict judges also, will undoubtedly have great weight, or certainly 
should have, with the legislative body, but, aside from this important 
element in favor of the plan, there is and has for long been a great 
body of popular opinion on the same side. If such a thing as genuine 
enforcement of the prohibition law is possible in this country, it will 
come only with such a plan of administration. 

“Tt requires little argument to prove that the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue has made a mess of prohibition enforcement. To begin with, 
there was no good reason for placing it with that bureau. The Gov- 
ernment has a law department, very thoroughly organized. Aside 
from its courts and judges and its numerous attorneys, generally men 
of a high order of ability, it has large forces of investigators, The 
success of Federal detection of crime in such fields as counterfeiting, 
postal violations, narcotic violations, and the many other things out- 
side of prohibition that the Federal criminal courts commonly deal 
with has been so striking for generations that the criminal classes 
have far more respect for and fear of the Federal jurisdiction than of 
any of the State law-enforcement bodies.” 

The Peoria (III.) Transcript says: “It is not surprising that recom- 
mendations adopted by the conference of senior circuit judges should 
contain the suggestion that the prohibition enforcement unit be turned 
over to the Attorney General's office for administration and removed 
from the red tape and ignorance which the judges now find in the 
Internal Revenue Department. 

“The judges may have hit upon the remedy for crowded dockets. 
In any event their conclusions are significant of the revolt against 
crowded Federal court dockets. A Federal grand jury can not meet 
without wading through a score or more of trial rum cases while 
ignoring, in many instances, important matters which demand adjudi- 
cation.” 

The Syracuse (N. Y.) Herald speaks of the proposal as “a desirable 
change,” and the Syracuse Journal says “ Justice Taft is right.” 

The Galveston (Tex.) News shows that “It is to be doubted if the 
size of the task was foreseen when prohibition enforcement ‘was in- 
trusted to the Treasury Department. Doubtless it was looked upon 
as an appropriate extension of the work the Bureau of Internal Revenue 
had always done in preyenting the illicit manufacture of liquor. But 
there is a vast difference between running down a few moonshiners and 
watching thousands of miles of coast line and border, in addition to 
curbing the activities of an army of illicit distillers.” And its conclu- 
sion is “ transfer it to the Department of Justice.” 

The Detroit (Mich.) Free Press says: Give it to the Department of 
Justice.” 

The New Rochelle (N. X.) Star speaks of it as “a much-needed 
change.“ 

The Houston (Tex.) Chronicle calls it “a logical suggestion.“ 

The St. Petersburg (Fla.) Times says: Whether Taft or whether 
Wheeler may be right is yet to be determined, but, taking it altogether, 
one would naturally place more confidence in the judgment of Mr, 
Taft.“ 

The New York Times says: “If ever a Congress has the courage to 
shake off the yoke of the Anti-Saloon League, it will follow the opinion 
of the disinterested experts and select the method they recommend to 
relieve the congestion of the Federal calendars and to make enforce- 
ment vital and effective by really deterring the principal offenders.” 

The New York World holds that“ The weight of authority thus adduced, 
the careful consideration given to the problem, the court experience of 
the judges, their hope by the change to lessen the number of trivial, 
, futile, and unimportant cases which now crowd the dockets through 
the ill-advised zeal and practical ignorance of prohibition agents’— 
these will strongly argue for the proposal”; and it points out that 
“Again it must be said that the worst enemies of prohibition and pro- 
hibition enforcement are {ts inflamed advocates and guardians,” 

The Raleigh (N. C.) Times says: Mr. Taft is right.” 

The San Antonio (Tex.) Express believes that “This would simplify 
the great task with which the bureau is charged, and perhaps conduce 
to efficiency.” 

The Cincinnati (Ohio) Enquirer thinks that The recommendations 
of the Federal judges more nearly approximate the prevailing sentiment 
among the people,” and says that the Anti-Saloon League is secking 
more plums. ý 

The Dubuque (Iowa) Herald approves Chief Justice Taft's suggestion, 
as does the Fort Wayne (Ind.) Journal Gazette. 
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The Baltimore (Md.) Sun says: Undoubtedly, a definite policy with 
respect to liquor prosecutions will have to be adopted in the near 
future, the only question being as to whether the policy is to be fixed 
by the Anti-Saloon League or by the administration itself.” 

The Paterson (N. J.) Call and the Jersey City Journal like the way 
in which Attorney General Stone is handling affairs, and say that 
“if he can not break up the riot of crime that has grown up under 
Volstead Act violations, no one can.” Sg 


When the Sixty-ninth Congress convenes I shall endeavor to 
pass the bill I introduced in the Sixty-seventh Congress, and 
which is an attempt to place all of the Federal criminal laws 
under the jurisdiction of the Department of Justice, where, 
by all rational theories of American Federal constitutional 
government, they unquestionably belong. 

When I went before the Judiciary Committee of the House 
in April, 1921, to advocate the addition of my bill to the 
medical beer bill as an amendment, Mr. Volstead, chairman of 
the Judiciary Committee, demanded of me when I advocated 
transfer of the Prohibition Unit from the Treasury to the 
Department of Justice how I dared make any such suggestions 
as to enforcement of law while I was opposed to prohibition. 

It speaks well for the state of the Union to-day that the 
Chief Justice and the conference of United States senior cir- 
cuit court judges advocate this rational and orderly measure 
and that such newspapers as those above quoted support the 
proposition against the wishes of the Anti-Saloon League, 
whose power is to-day much less than it was in the early days 
of the Sixty-seventh Congress, when Mr. Volstead was chair- 
man of the Judiciary Committee. That fact alone is sufficient 
to give great encouragement to sane, well-balanced people as 
to the state of the Union. 


RAILROAD RATE REGULATION BY ESTABLISHED COURTS AND NOT BY 
CONGRESSIONAL ACTION 


Another encouraging index of a returning normal and sound 
state of the Union is that the Sixty-eighth Congress refused to 
substitute political action for judicial determination in the 
matter of the Pullman surcharges, and that no one of the bills 
introduced both in the House and the Senate for the purpose 
of overruling the Interstate Commerce Commission passed 
either body. 

Years ago the Congress established the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, and later the Federal Trade Commission, to 
perform certain intricate and most important functions of goy- 
ernment, which Congress deliberately decided were of a judicial 
and not a political nature. 

When, in 1903, the Department of Commerce and Labor was 
created, the status of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
was fully considered and whether it should be left as an 
independent commission or brought under the jurisdiction of an 
executive department. 

The debates on this subject, participated in by the ablest 
Members of the Senate, show that the functions of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission are so judicial in their nature that 
Congress decided to leave the commission independent even of 
supervision by the head of an executive department. 

In the debate Senator Spooner said, “I agree with the: Sena- 
tor from Virginia [Mr. Martin] in all he said, and especially 
I agree with him that there are peculiar reasons why the 
Interstate Commerce Commission should not be transferred to 
a department.” He added that “their functions were quasi- 
judicial.” Senator Hoar, of Massachusetts, then expressed the 
opinion “that the Interstate Commerce Commission is prac- 
tically a judicial body.“ Congress thereupon excluded the 
Interstate Commerce Commission from the Department of Com- 
merce and Labor because of the judicial functions of the com- 
mission. To-day the Interstate Commerce Commission stands 
on the same basis as a court. 

In spite of this, three attempts were made in the Sixty- 
eighth Congress, all inaugurated in the Senate, to overrule 
carefully considered and long-heard and investigated decisions 
of the commission. One was the long-and-short-haul rate mat- 
ter, brought up for congressional action by the Gooding bill. 
The second was the attempt, through the Butler bill, to over- 
rule the sixth decision of the commission in fayor of the freight 
differentials of Baltimore, Philadelphia, Norfolk, Newport News, 
Wilmington, and other ports, based on their nearness to the 
Atlantic as compared with Boston. } 

The Interstate Commerce Commission after two years’ con- 
sideration, for the sixth time in 50 years dismissed the com- 
plaint of Boston, and ruled in favor of the Baltimore and 
other port differentials, thereupon, a successor of Senator 
Hoar, who had so well expressed the functions of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, attempted to overrule its decision 
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by an act of Congress, This measure, largely due to the 
prompt action in the House of Representatives of the interested 
ports before the defeat of the Pullman surcharge measure, 
never came to a vote. It speaks well for the state of the Union 
that the Sixty-eighth Congress held fast to conservative con- 
stitutional principles in important matters. The Butler and the 
Gooding bills will undoubtedly come up again in the Sixty- 
ninth Congress, but the vote on the Pullman surcharge question 
indicates that they will not pass. 

I can not leave this brief consideration of the state of the 
Union without a cursory reference to that old work horse of 
Volsteadism, Mr. Crabbe, the Maryland superintendent of 
the Anti-Saloon League. Yesterday, March 15 (Sunday), he 
said: 


Since Mr. Hrt began his fight, in five years Congress, which was 
then two to one for prohibition is now three to one for prohibition, 


Poor superintendent! Does he not know that in the Sixty- 
eighth Congress the Anti-Saloon League for the first time did 
not pass one single measure? Does he not know that the 
Cramton bill did not pass? Does he not know that the Stalker 
bill did not pass? Does he not know that the alien deportation 
bill did not pass? Does he not know that a committee of 60 
Representatives organized against the Volstead Act and that 
the “committee on the modification of the Volstead Act” of the 
Sixty-eighth Congress put and kept the Anti-Saloon League on 
the defensive all throngh the Sixty-eighth Congress? 

I invite the attention of Mr. Crabbe to my opening remarks 
on the subject of “State rights,” and also to the second 
psalm, verse 2, “ Why do the heathen rage and the people im- 
agine a vain thing?“ When Mr. Crabbe rages against the 
excellent record of the Sixty-eighth Congress no wonder he 
imagines, vainly, that the fast slipping and departing power of 
the Anti-Saloon League will be any greater in the Sixty-ninth 
Congress than it was in the Sixty-eighth Congress. In the 
Sixty-ninth Congress we will, I hope, add to the blessings of 
liberty, to secure which the Constitution was adopted, a modi- 
fication of the mendacious Volstead Act, and thus improve even 
more the state of this glorious Union. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. Scuarer, Mr. O'Connor of Louisiana, Mr. Raker, Mr. 
BLANTON, Mr. ALMON, Mr. Rosey, Mr. LANKFORD, Mr. THOMAS 
of Oklahoma, Mr. Own of Alabama, Mr. ZIHLMAN, Mr. 
James, Mr. Morrow, Mr. Greenwoop, and Mr. GARBER asked 
unanimous consent to extend their remarks in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. BEEDY. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
I understand that that is consent to extend their remarks on 
the resolution just passed. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. BEEDY. I object. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
objects. 


GRANTING USE OF HALL OF HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES TO THE 
INTERPARLIAMENTARY UNION 


Mr. BURTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for 
recognition and for the passage of House Resolution 461, a 
copy of which I have sent to the Clerk’s desk. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Ohio asks 
unanimous consent for the present consideration of the House 
resolution, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read the following resolution by Mr. Burton: 


House resolution (H. Res. 461) granting the use of the Hall of the 
Ifouse of Representatives to the Interparliamentary Union 

Resolved, That the consent of House is hereby granted for the use 
by the Interparliamentary Union of the Hall of the House of Repre- 
sentatives for its session in the year 1925, approximately October 1 
to 6, 1925, provided this consent shall not be binding if the Congress 
shali be in session when the said Interparliamentary Union shall con- 
vene, and such use shall be subject-to the control and management of 
the officers of the House. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration -of the resolution? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 

The question was taken, and the resolution was agreed to. 


INTERNATIONAL EXPOSITION, SEVILLE, SPAIN 


Mr. REWD of New York. Mr. Speaker, I move to suspend 
the rules and pass Senate Joint Resolution 130. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from New 
York moves to suspend the rules and pass the resolution which 
the Clerk will report by title. 


The gentleman from Maine 
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The Clerk read as follows: 


Senate joint resolution (S. J. Res. 130) for the participation of the 
United States in an international exposition to be held at Seville, 
Spain, in 1927. 


Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, before this is taken up I 
think a quorum should be present, and I make the point of 
order there is no quorum present. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair within a few mo- 
ments just counted a quorum, but the Chair will count again. 

Mr. BLANTON. If the Chair says he is sure one is here, I 
will not insist upon it. ; 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair will count. 

Mr. BLANTON. This measures involves $700,000. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (after counting). Two hun- 
dred and twenty-five gentlemen are present, a quorum is pres- 
ent. The Clerk will report the resolution. 

The Clerk read as follows; 


Senate joint resolution (S. J. Res. 130) for the participation of the 
United States in an international exposition to be held at Seville, 
Spain, in 1927 
Whereas the United States has been invited by the Government of 

Spain to take part in an international exposition of the arts, sciences, 

history, industries, commerce, and resources of Spain, Portugal, and 

the Republics of America, to be held at Seville, Spain, commencing 

April 17, 1927, and continuing throughout the year; Therefore be it 
Resolved, etc., That said invitation is accepted. 

Sec. 2. That the President is hereby authorized to appoint a com- 
missioner general and five commissioners to represent the United 
States in the proposed exposition, the amount of whose compensation 
shall be determined by the Secretary of State. The said commissioner 
general shall, under the direction of the Secretary of State, make all 
needful rules and regulations in reference to the contributions from 
this country, and to control the expenditure incident to the installation 
and exhibit thereof, the pay of the commissioner general, commission- 
ers, officials and employees, and the preparation of the reports of the 
exposition, and the general results thereof; and he shall make all 
arrangements necessary for the preparation, transportation, installa- 
tion, display, and proper care of the exhibits of the Government of the 
United States, with the cooperation and assistance of the various 
executive departments, institutions, and branches of the Government 
that may participate in the exposition, as weil as to furnish such 
information service to private exhibitors and prospective exhibitors as 
he may deem necessary and feasible: Provided, That the executive 
departments of the Government may designate officials or employees 
of their respective departments for service in connection with said 
commission, but no such official or employee so designated shall receive 
a salary in excess of the amount which he has been receiving in the 
department where employed, plus such reasonable additional allowance 
for expenses not now authorized by law as may be deemed proper by 
the Secretary of State, in view of the fact that such service is to be 
performed in a foreign country: Provided further, That no person ap- 
pointed or employed by virtue of the provisions of this act shall 
receive a greater salary than $15,000 per annum, and not more than 
one person shall receive a salary in excess of $10,000 per annum, and 
not more than five persons shall receive salaries in excess of $7,500 
per annum. 

Sec. 3. That officers and employees of the executive departments 
and other branches and institutions of the Government in charge of 
or responsible for the safe-keeping of objects, articles, ete., property 
of the United States, which it is desired to exhibit, may permit such 
property to pass out of their possession for the purpose of being 
transported to and from and exhibited at said exposition as may be 
requested by the commissioner general, such exhibits and articles to 
be returned to the respective departments and institutions to which 
they belong at the close of the exposition: Provided, That the com- 
missioner general, with the approval of the President, at the close 
of the exposition, may make such disposition of the buildings and 
other property of the United States used at the exposition, which it will 
not be feasible to return to the United States, as he may deem advisable, 

Sec. 4. That the Shipping Board is authorized to give the com- 
mission such assistance as may be necessary and to make specigl 
rates and special sailing schedules for the transportation of gov- 
ernmental and private exhibits and participants to and from the ex- 
position. 

Sec, 5, That the Secretary of Agriculture is hereby authorized to 
collect and prepare suitable exhibits of the agricultural staples and 
products and forestal productions of the several States of the Union 
for exhibition at the exposition and accompany the same with a 
report respecting such products and productions, including the quali- 
ties and standards of cotton, the wheat and corn produced, and their 
uses, the standards of which they are being marketed, and the char- 
acter and quality of American animal products, to be printed in the Eng- 
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lish, Spanish, and Portuguese languages, the expense of the same to be 
paid out of the appropriation hereinafter provided for. 

Sec. 6. The Secretary of Commerce is hereby authorized to collect 
and prepare a sultable exhibit of the fisheries industry and the com- 
merce of the United States for exhibit at the said expesition and ac- 
company the same with a report respecting such industries, to be 
printed in the English, Spanish, and Portuguese languages, the ex- 
pense of the same to be paid out of the appropriation hereinafter 
provided for. 

Src. 7. That the Secretary of the Interior is hereby authorized to 
collect and prepare suitable exhibits by the Reclamation Service, the 
General Land Office, the Alaskan Engineering Commission, the Bu- 
reau of Education, the Patent Office, the National Park Service, and 
the Bureau of Mines, for exhibition at the said exposition, and to 
accompany the same with a report respecting such exhfbits, to be 
printed in the English, Spanish, and Portuguese languages, the ex- 
pense of the same to be paid out of the appropriation hereinafter 
provided for. 

Src. S. That in order to defray the necessary expenses above author- 
ized, including the salaries of commissioners and employees, the cost 
of preparing the various Government exhibits, transportation, in- 
stallation, display, and return of exhibits, construction and equip- 
ment of building, and acquisition, preparation, and maintenance 
of site and grounds the sum of $700,000, or so much thereof as 
may be necessary, is hereby authorized to be appropriated, out of 
any moneys in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to be available 
for the purpose of this resolution, and to remain available until ex- 
pended or no longer required, all expenditures out of said appropriation 
being made subject to approval by the Secretary of State: Provided, 
That no indebtedness shall be incurred hereunder in excess of the 
amount herein authorized to be appropriated, 

Sec. 9. That it shall be the duty of the Secretary of State to trans- 
mit to Congress within six months of the close of said exposition a 
detailed statement of the expenditures which may have been incurred 
under the proyisions of the resolution, together with all reports called 
for under sections 5, 6, and 7 of this resolution, which reports shall 
be prepared and arranged with a view to concise statement and con- 
venient reference. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is a second demanded? 

Mr. BLANTON. I demand a second. 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent that a second be considered as ordered. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? [After a 
pause.] The Chair hears none. The gentleman from New York 
is recognized for 20 minutes. 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, it is my opinion 
that this is one of the most important bills that has come 
before the Congress at this session. About two years ago the 
Spanish Government extended an invitation to the United 
States Government to participate in an international exposi- 
tion to be held at Seville, Spain, during the year 1927. The 
purpose of this Senate resolution before the House at this 
time is to authorize our Government to accept that invitation. 
It is an international exposition of the arts, sciences, history, 
industries, commerce, and resources of Spain, Portugal, and 
the Republics of America. The invitation is confined to the 
South American Republics and te the United States of 
America, I wish to read into the Recorp the letter submit- 
ted to the Congress by the President of the United States 
under date of May 7, 1924 


To the Congress of the United States: 

I transmit herewith a report by the Secretary of State, concerning 
an invitation extended by the Government of Spain to the Government 
of the United States to participate in an international exposition of 
the arts, sciences, history, industries, commerce, and resources of 
Spain, Portugal, and the Republics of America, which is to open at 
Seville, Spain, on April 17, 1927, and continue throughout that year. 

I join with the Secretary of State in recommending legislation by 
Congress authorizing the acceptance of the invitation and an appro- 
priation of §700,000 to enable the United States suitably to partici- 
pate in the exposition. 

It will be observed from the memorandum accompanying the report 
of the Secretary of State that the Departments of the Interior, Agri- 
culture, and Commerce are favorable to the acceptance of the in- 
vitation, and deem that participation in the exposition would be ad- 
vantageous to the interests of the United States. 

An appropriation is not sought at this time, but merely legislation 
that will enable the acceptance of the invitation and the inclusion 
of the item of appropriation in the estimates to be submitted by 
the Director of the Bureau of the Budget for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1926. 

Carvin Coon. 

Tun Warre House, May 7, 192}. 


This resolution has been- approved by the Secretary of 
State, by the Secretary of the Interior, the Secretary of Agri- 


. 


culture, the Secretary of Commerce, and by the Bureau of the 
Budget. We had before our committee the representatives of 
the State Department urging us to take favorable action upon 
this bill. It seems to me that reeiprocal courtesy requires us 
to pass this resolution. It may be of interest to men on both 
sides of the House to know that Spain participated in our 
Centennial Exposition at Philadelphia in 1876; in our Foreign 
Exposition, Boston, 1883; in the World's Industrial and Cotton 
Centennial Exposition, New Orleans, 1884-85; in the World's 
Fair, Chicago, 1893. The United States did not accept her 
invitation to participate in the exposition at Madrid in 1894. 
Spain has never refused to accept an invitation extended by us 
to participate in our expositions. Now, I want to touch upon 
our trade relations with Spain. The point has been raised by 
those who are in opposition to the bill that Spain is a little 
country, and that we can not afford to accept this invitation 
and expend $700,000. I want to call attention to the fact that 
Spain in 1910 had a population of 19,950,817 people. In 1920 
her population had increased to 21,347,835. The population 
is almost equal to the entire population of all the States west 
of the Mississippi River. It is three times the population of 
New England and twice the population of the State of New 
York, and a greater population than of New England and 
New York together. It strikes me that such a population has 
potential trade possibilities that are worthy of consideration, 
Here is the population of a few of her chief cities: Madrid, 
751,000, in round numbers; Barcelona, 710,000; Valencia, 
243,000; Seville, 250,000. I want to give a few trade figures, 
because every State in the Union has a vital interest in what 
this exposition means. In 1923 our exports to Spain amounted 
to $61,861,685; in 1924 our exports amounted to $71,162,469. 
This shows an increase in exports in excess of $9,000,000 in the 
3 year. I want to touch on some of the principal items of 
crease: 


Increase from 1923 to 1924 


$135, 746 
581, 827 


I have prepared a table of the exports to Spain for 1923 
and 1924, which indicates the volume of our export business 
with Spain: 
Table of items exported to Spain 


| ore 


Our imports from Spain for 1923 and 1924 were as follows: 
Imports from Spain 


Walit oL S E 3 4 "221, 076 
Olive oil, edibie. : 
Gaknet- wel se i ( TAE 89, 292 128, 443 
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You can see that we are doing a vast and increasing business 
with Spain. Just at the present time it fs of the utmost im- 
portance that this resolution be passed. There are commercial 
treaties heing negotiated between the two countries, and we 
must continue the good will that exists between these two 


countries. The fact that Spain has taken part in all our 
expositions should not be lost sight of. At the time of the 
World's Fair at Chicago, when she could ill afford to, she 
spent approximately $300,000 to participate in our exposition. 
The people of Spain would neyer understand why, at this 
particular time, with the vast amount of business we are 
doing with that country, with the fine feeling existing between 
the two nations, we as a great and wealthy country should 
decline to participate in the Seville exposition in 1927. It is 
a friendly and reciprocal act, and we owe it to Spain to accept 
this invitation, 

This is not a minor exposition which they are planning. 
Spain has been making preparations for this exposition since 
the year 1910. Last year Spain spent $3,000,000 in erecting 
buildings and acquiring grounds for this exposition. She has 
set apart 2,400 acres of land on the outskirts of Seville, one of 
the most beautiful cities of Spain, and the work of constructing 
buildings and beautifying the grounds has been under way for 
a number of years. Her buildings will be of permanent con- 
struction, being all built of brick, stone, and tile. Her plans 
call for one of the largest and most important affairs of this 
kind that has ever been held in Europe. Among other prepara- 
rations that she has been making she has been deepening the 
Guadalquiver River, which is 58 miles from the ocean; she 
has been deepening the river and cutting out the curves and 
improving it to take care of the largest ocean-going liners, and 
she intends to open up that canal preparatory to the opening 
of the exposition. Seville.is one of the great ports of Spain 
and of Europe. Last year there were cleared from the port of 
Seville 1,190 vessels. 

That is a large business. She is going further than that. 
She is erecting modern docks to take care of the trade that 
she intends to bring to Seville by water. We can place our 
American goods at Seville, which is a great distributing point 
and a great railroad center, from New York City in 15 days. 
These modern docks are being constructed alongside the expo- 
sition grounds, so that all the exhibits that we send over there 
can be discharged at the exposition grounds, 

Furthermore, gentlemen, all the South American Republics 
intend to participate in this exposition, and many of them are 
waiting now to see what action the United States is going to 
take, 

My friends, we have spent millions of dollars in the last 
few years trying to build up-our trade relations with the 
South American Republics. The connection between Spain and 
the South American Republics in a commercial way and senti- 
mentally is very close. Can we afford, after having spent 
the money we haye spent to deyelop good will between Spain 
and the United States and between the United States and the 
South American Repubublics at the south of us, to decline to 
accept this invitation and destroy the fine trade relationship 
which exists between the two countries? The bonds of friend- 
ship between Spain and this country were never stronger, and 
let us hope this friendship may long endure. 

Mr. SCHAFER. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. REED of New York. Yes. 

Mr. SCHAFER. If this resolution is defeated, is there any- 
thing that will stop our great financial and exporting institu- 
tions from continuing their trade relations with Spain? 

Mr. REED of New York. If we should fail to participate 
it would come near destroying the exposition itself. 

Mr. SCHAFER. You have called attention in behalf of your 
argument to the fact that Spain took a liberal part in the 
world's fair? 

Mr. REED of New York. Yes. 

Mr. SCHAFER. If every other nation that took a liberal 
part in the world's fair would have such an exposition as 
Spain is going to have, would you favor expending $700,000 of 
the people's money for participation in each of them? 

Mr. REED of New York. I certainly would, if it would 
mean as much to the United States as this exposition means 
not only in trade but in international good will. 

Mr. PURNELL. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman 

Mr. REED of New York. Les. 

Mr. PURNELL. When will this money have to be available? 

Mr. REED of New York. Not until next year, 

Mr. PURNELL. Has the gentleman any idea of the approxi- 


yield? 


mate amount that other countries will subscribe to this enter- 
prise? ; 


Mr. REED of New York. The only countries invited to 
participate in this exposition are the South American Republics 
and the United States. I do not know what the countries to 
the south of us have decided to do. Some have sent their mis- 
sions there to look over the ground and select sites. 

Mr. PURNELL. They will accept if we accept? 

Mr. REED of New York. Undoubtedly. 

Mr. RATHBONE. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. REED of New York. Very gladly. 

Mr. RATHBONE. Should not this whole matter be con- 
sidered in the broadest possible aspect, not only as an exposi- 
tion of Spain but of Latin America? And as a result of our 
participation in it, broadly would it not be that we would 
occupy a better place than ever before in the matter of trade 
relations with all of Latin America? 

Mr. REED of New York. There is no question about that. 
Every department of our Government, including the President, 
feels the same way. They feel that this presents a critical 
situation, They regard it as important that we should take 
action at this time. It would be most unfortunate if we were 
to disregard the recommendation of President Coolidge and 
Secretary Hughes. [Applause.] 

Mr. Speaker, I reserve the balance of my time. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, Governments are just like 
individuals, They have to frame their expenditures within 
their revenues. I haye on my desk right now at least a half 
dozen invitations concerning which I have directed my secre- 
tary to send my regrets, because I do not feel financially able 
to accept them. Their acceptance would cost money and I 
need that money to spend in other ways in order to make 
both sides of the family budget meet. A Government must 
have a budget, and a Government ought to live within the 
estimates of its expenses, - 

If there are any people in the United States who may. be 
correctly designated as “the common people,” it is because 
Congress and the legislatures of the States have made them 
„common.“ Congress and the legislatures of the States have 
imposed taxes upon them whereby they can not come up to 
the standard of other people and they are common because 
the can not help themselves. I am speaking now for the 
common people of America. [Applause.] This resolution, if 
you pass it, means that they are to be taxed $700,000. That 
is what it means—$700,000 to advertise certain private busi- 
nesses in Spain. Let these businesses advertise themselves, 
if you please, and not tax the poor people of the United States 
to advertise private businesses. 

Oh, I can take you, in a few months, when the sun is hot 
most of the day, into the States of Indiana, Illinois, Kansas, 
Missouri, Oklahoma, and Texas, and I can show you poor 
women and little girls on plows in the hot sun trying to make 
a living, and I can show you whole families, which do not 
make all told $600 a year, taxed to death; they are taxed 
on everything they use and on everything they wear; they 
have to pay taxes as the common people of the United States 
in order to keep up the classes, $ 

Mr. RATHBONE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. Not now. The distinguished gentleman can 
well frame good traffic bills, but when it comes to spending 
$700,000 of the people's money in advertising private businesses 
in Seville, Spain, he is a failure as a Representative. It has got 
to stop some time. 

Mr. MORGAN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. Not now. It has got to stop, men, some 
time. This is in the closing hours of Congress. That is when 
they bring these measures in and pass them under a suspen- 
sion of rules, when the atmosphere on this floor is such that 
you can not get 20 men to listen to an argument that would 
site the money in the Treasury. Their minds are on something 
else. 

Coolidge economy! I am for it, but I am for it in practice 
and not in mere preachment. Oh, when an administration 
wants to spend money everything is all right; it is only when 
the administration does not want to spend it that it is all 
wrong. Almost every man in this House promised to the poor 
postal employees that he would give them a living wage; we 
were pledged to them, and before the last session adjourned we 
passed a pill to give them a living wage, and when we sent that 
bill to the White House it came back vetoed because our Goy- 
ernment was too poor to pay these men. Then we passed an- 
other bill in this session, but before it would be signed under 
whip and spur we were directed to put a tax on the poor farm- 
ers of America. To pay the little and deserved increase we 
gave the poor postal employees the administration forced us to 
put that burden upon the backs of the farmers, 
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Oh, it is all right to spend $50,000 on a useless agricultural 
commission when the President wants it. It is all right to 
spend $50,000 on a useless oil investigation commission, junket- 
ing, when the President wants it. It is all right to spend 
$15,000,000 on a bridge, not needed, across the Potomac when 
the President wants it. 

It is all right to spend $600,000 on a useless coal investiga- 
tion when the President wants it. It is all right to spend 
$506,000 here and there when the administration wants it 
spent; but when you want to spend it for the deserving people 
of America it does not come within the financial program of 
the President. 

They have put a little sop in this bill. They have put a 
clause in the report which says it is in the interest of the 
cotton farmer. Do you think you could tell us people from 
South anything about the cotton industry? No. You can 
spend ten times $700,000 in Seville, Spain, and you will not 
hurt or help the cotton industry one cent; you will not affect 
it. That is a sop to our cotton raisers of the South that onght 
not to fool our southern Representatives here. 

I wish you would keep this $700,000 in the Treasury. I 
wish our constituents could sit in the gallery now and watch 
us yote out of their Treasury $700,000, which they are to be 
taxed to raise and which a few private businesses will spend 
in advertising their own affairs in Seville, Spain. 

Mr. BLOOM. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. I know what the gentleman from New York 
is going to say. He is one of the millionaire Members of this 
House; he is interested in big business; he wants to advertise 
his big construction companies over in Seville, Spain. 

Mr. BLOOM. Will not the gentleman yield now? 

Mr. BLANTON. He is one of the men in this House trying 
to take $700,000 of the poor people’s money out of the Treasury 
and fritter it away for selfish advertising. 

Mr. BLOOM. Now will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. No; I regret I have not the time. 

Mr. BLOOM. How can the gentleman anticipate my ques- 


tion? 

Mr, SCHAFER rose. 

Mr. BLANTON. I will yield to the gentleman from Wis- 
consin, 


Mr. SCHAFER. Does not the gentleman think that if the 
people in the Nation would read the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
that this so-called economy program, which has been having 
big headlines in many of the newspapers, would be exploded? 

Mr. BLANTON. Oh, certainly. 

Mr. BLOOM. Now will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. They really at heart turned down a Re- 
publican congressional administration in the last election but 
they elected a President, They had one man only in mind. 
Why? Because he promised economy. I know some Demo- 
crats in Texas who voted for Cal Coolidge on his one policy 
of economy. 

Mr. BLOOM. Will the gentleman yield now? 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas has used 10 
minutes. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I reserve the balance of my 
time asd yield to the distinguished gentleman from IIIinois 
[Mr. Mappen], chairman of the Committee on Appropriations, 
five minutes. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker,’this resolution provides for an 
expenditure of $700,000 to pay expenses at an exposition in 
Spain, in which it is proposed that the American Government 
shall participate. It fixes the compensation of men who are 
in charge of the work, one at $15,000, one at $7,500, and nobody 
knows how many other people will be employed or at what 
rate of compensation. 

The people of the United States have been taxed so heavily 
that they are pleading and crying out for relief, yet we come 
here this afternoon with a bill that proposes to expend $700,000, 
yea, perhaps, $1,000,000, because they can employ people from 
eyery department of the Government without restriction under 
this bill in connection with this exposition. Who can tell 
how much money will be expended under the resolution? This 
is no time to engage in this sort of frivolity, and I hope and 
pray that the hour has come when we shall go on record 
against any further useless extravagant waste of the Ameri- 
can people’s money. I hope you will beat the bill, 

I yield back the balance of my time. - 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman yields back tħree minutes, 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I yield three minutes to the 
gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. SCHAFER]. 

Mr. SCHAFER. Mr. Speaker, I am going to vote against 
this bill because it is an unnecessary drain on the Federal 
Treasury and on the taxpayers of this country amounting to 


$700,000. I wish that all the people of this Nation could read 
the proceedings of this Congress and of their Federal Govern- 
ment and lay the actual facts side by side with some of the 
newspaper articles on this so-called policy and principle of 
economy as preached in the last campaign, especially by those 
members of the party to which I belong. 

Mr. BEEDY. What party is that? Will the gentleman tell 
us to what party he belongs? 

Mr. SCHAFER. I would suggest to the gentleman that if 
he does not know, that he write to the secretary of state of 
my State and find out what party I belong to, and find out the 
number of signatures signed to my nomination papers by my 
Republican constituents who stated that my policies and views 
represented the principles of the Republican Party, I would 
further suggest that he refer to the election returns of both 
the primary and election. 

Mr. BEEDY. Will the gentleman, tell the House what 
party he belongs to? 

Mr. SCHAFER. I was nominated and elected on the Re- 
publican ticket. 

Mr. BEEDY. That is enough. 

Mr. BLANTON. We will let the gentleman sit over here, if 
you do not want him over there. J 

Mr. BEEDY. He does, and you are welcome to him. 

Mr. SCHAFER. In addition to the veto of the postal salary 
bill, to which my colleague the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
BLANTON] has called your attention, I wish to call your atten- 
tion to the fact that the adjusted compensation bill for the 
veterans of the World War was also vetoed, and the pension 
bill for the veterans of the other wars was vetoed because the 
Treasury could not stand the drain. We see big headlines in 
the papers about economy and the saving of a few dollars 
here and there by curtailing the use of certain drinking cups 
and similar things in the Government. Let us get down to 
business and practice economy as preached by the Republican 
administration, Let us practice economy and not bunco the 
people any more and tell them we are for economy when the 
facts really show that we are not practicing economy. The 
spending of $700,000 by passing this bill is not economy. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Wisconsin 
has expired. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the 
distinguished gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. MOREHEAD]. 

Mr. MOREHEAD. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the 
House, the few of you who are acquainted with me know on 
which side of this question my vote will be. In more than 
20 years of public service, mostly in an executive capacity, 
nothing has appealed to me more, nor am I prouder of any 
fact than I am of the fact that in every instance as an 
executive and as a legislator.I have cast my vote against 
junketing trips. 

We are in the closing days of the short session of the 
present Congress, As one Member of the 435 my intention was 
to register my yote as my conscience dictated and not to 
participate in the discussion of publie. questions. As a con- 
seryative business man, and I regard myself as that kind of 
a man, this is an extrivagent expenditure of the- people's 
money by men who are intrusted with the great responsibility 
by the citizens who have just rights and to whom this money 
belongs. I do not recognize myself as a partisan legislator. 
I trust I am big enough to rise to the-oecasion and to vote 
as I believe for the best interest of the people whom I have 
endeayored to represent. 

As I return to my home at the close of this session of 
Congress I think one of the mistakes we have made during 
both sessions is the disregard of the slogan of economy which 
has been proclaimed so enthusiastically and the little consid- 
eration we give to large appropriations is almost criminal in 
its intent. I am not going to say here in behalf of the party 
that I affiliate with that it is entirely free from misuse of the 
power intrusted to it in transferring the money which chiefly 
and rightfully belongs to certain classes of people into the 
coffers and pockets of those who are not entitled to it. I 
sometimes think that this great Continental Congress has de- 
generated into a log-rolling or scratch-my-back and PN scratch 
yours, [Laughter and applause. ] $ 

The SPRAKER. The time of the gentleman from Nebraska 
has expired. 

Mr. REED of New York. I yield the balance of my time to 
the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. LONGWORTH ]. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Speaker, I greatly hope that this 
bill may pass. The amount of money involved is absolutely in- 
significant compared with the direct financial benefit that may 
accrue to this country from exhibiting a friendly spirit toward 
Spain. [Applause] Our balance of trade with Spain is enor- 
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mous. We are selling our products there, products of all kinds, 
in increased number, and we ought to be on terms of amity 
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From a commercial standpoint; an exhibit of the agricultural staples 
and products for which markets exist in Europe might be feasible; 
for instance, the qualities and standards of our cotton, the wheat and 
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with that country. Then, too, why is not this a good time to 
make friendly gestures, not only to Spain but to our sister 
Republics in South America. [Applause.] j : 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Ohio has 
expired. 

Mr. BLOOM. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, 
Senate Joint Resolution 136, Sixty-eighth Congress, first ses- 
sion, having for its object the participation of the United 
States in an international exposition to be held at Seville, 
Spain, in 1927, was introduced in the Senate of the United 
States on May 20, 1924. The United States has been invited 
by the Government of Spain to take part in this international 
exposition of the arts, sciences, history, industries, commerce, 
and resources of Spain, Portugal, and the Republics of Latin 
America, to be held at Seville, commencing April 17, 1927, and 
continuing throughout the year. 

The acceptance of this kind inyitation will not only be a 
sound business proposition but a splendid proof of our fra- 
ternity and cooperation with our Spanish and Latin American 
friends, and I am strongly in favor of it. 

Hxpositions are the timekeepers of advancement. They regis- 
ter the world’s progress. They stimulate the efficiency, under- 
taking, and intellect, of the people and enliven human genius. 
hey broaden and make happier the daily life of the people 
and are useful institutions of learning for students. At these 
expositions there is always a matching of ideas, which is an 
education in itself, since it teaches the hand and intellect 
of man. 

The spirit of rivalry that follows is an impetus to further 
improvement by way of useful invention, and to greater efforts 
in all spheres of human activity. These expositions cause busi- 
ness men to study the wants and the comforts of the peoples 
of the earth and to learn the necessity of good quality and 
reasonable prices to win favor. The hunt for new business is 
always a sharp struggle. It will probably be more strenuous 
in the future. But competition is always useful. Without it 
we would still be employing the awkward and worn-out 
methods of the agriculture and manufacture of years ago, and 
we would not have made much progress, 

This resolution was referred to the House Committee on 
Industrial Arts and Expositions, of which I have the honor 
to be a member, and the committee submitted a unanimous 
recommendation that the bill be enacted into law. An appro- 
priation of only $700,000 is involved, and I am sure we would 
receive that amount many times over by way of increased 
trade between Spain and the United States and the Latin- 
American countries and the United States, k 

The President of the United: States in a statement on May 
7, 1924, said, in part: ' 


I join with the Secretary of State in recommending legislation by 
Congress authorizing the acceptance of the invitation and an appro- 
priation of $700,000 to enable the United States suitably to partici- 
pate in the exposition. 


The Secretary of State, Hon. Charles E. Hughes, on May 2, 
1924, said, in part, in speaking of the proposed participation 
of the United States in this exposition: 


Great importance is attached to United States participation by the 
Government of Spain, which has offered to the United States free of 
charge a desirable space for the construction of a national pavilion, 
and which has pointed ont that the exposition will be of great value 
to the United States, especially with respect to agriculture, agricul- 
tural machinery, and cattle breeding, 


The Secretary of State further stated: 


The Departments of the Interior, Agriculture, and Commerce, which 
have considered the invitation, are favorable to its acceptance. The 
Spanish ambassador has informally stated to the Department of State 
that he understands that practically all of the Republics of Latin 
America will be represented at the exposition and will erect pavilions. 
The exposition will therefore present the opportunity for bringing the 
industrial, commercial, and cultural activities and the resources of the 
United States to the attention of the peoples of those republics, with 
whom it is especially desirable to promote our cultural and commercial 
standing and to cultivate enlarged relations. 


The Department of Agriculture also highly recommended the 
acceptance of this invitation in the following language: 


It is probable that such an exposition will not only draw a large 
attendance but will be widely discussed in the press of Spanish- 
speaking countries of the New World, and offers an opportunity for 
the interchange of knowledge, friendly intercourse, and extensive good 
will. 
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corn produced and their uses, the standards on which we are market- 
ing it, and the character and quality of our animal products that are 
for sale in European countries. 


A letter from the Secretary of Commerce to the Secretary 
of State, dated May 29, 1923, says: 

I feel that the participation of the United States would be highly 
advisable. Expositions of this kind invariably tend to improve trade 
relations between countries, and our growing trade with Spain in 
certain commodities makes our official participation especially de- 
sirable. 


Note the unanimity of opinion as to the desirability of our 
participating in this exposition. Surely if the President of the 
United States and the heads of these various departments be- 
lieve in this exposition, it would be a good business proposi- 
ney 9 0 us to accept Spain’s invitation and participate in it 

ttingly. x 

Mr. Speaker, in passing I wish to call the attention of the 
great amount of fine, constructive work that is being done in 
Spain by our ambassador, the Hon. Alexander P. Moore. Now, 
let us get together and uphold him by accepting this invitation. 
Mr. Moore’s efforts certainly merit substantial recognition. 

During the 12 months of 1923 the United States exported to 
Spain goods to the value of $61,869,855, and we imported from 
Spain during the same 12 months goods to the value of but 
$31,461,062. Our exports to Spain are comprised’ of large 
quantities of corn, wheat, cotton, sugar, auto tires, tobacco, 
lumber, cooperage, mineral oils, paraffin wax, sulphur, copper, 
typewriters, printing presses, harvesters and reapers, motor 
vehiclés, fertilizer minerals, cameras and photographic mate- 
rials, pianos, and musical instruments. There is no doubt in 
my mind that if we accept this invitation of Spain our trade 
relations will have doubled by the end of 1927, when the expo- 
sition closes. 

This is not simply a Spanish exposition. Plainly, if Spain 
were getting up a purely Spanish exposition it would not be so 
interesting or promise so much benefit: This is an exposition 
run by Spain and Portugal, to be participated in by the Latin- 
American countries, and this will draw all of these Latin- 
American countries and Spain closer together, and our taking 
part would especially benefit us in building up and maintaining 
our commercial standing in the South American countries, as 
well as in Spain. 

Let me refer for a moment to our worthy colleague, Hon. 
FeLIx Córdova Davia, Commissioner of Porto Rico, who 
labors so persistently and efficiently for the promotion of the 
welfare of his beautiful island of Porto Rico. 
the House all know his virtues and industry, therefore I need 
say little of Mr. Davila, the man. He needs no sponsor on the 
floor of this House. 

Porto Rico is 35 miles wide, 100 miles long—345 square 
miles—and has a population of 1,300,000, Her commerce is 
principally with the United States. In 1900 her total external 
trade was $16,602,004. In 1924 it had grown to $177,650,164, 
Think of such a growth in 24 years. And the total for 1924 
exceeded the total for 1923 by $23,412,609. In 1900 Porto Rico 
purchased from the United States products and merchandise to 
the amount of 56,952,114. In 1924 it had inereased to $80,- 
590,021. The increase in the amount purchased in 1924 over the 
amount purchased in 1923 was $15,846,559, 

In 1900 Porto Rico shipped to the United States her products 
to the value of $3,350,577. In 1924 she sold te the United 
States her products to the value of $80,745,975. This is an 
inerease of $31,747,718 over the preceding year. 

In 1900 Porto Rico imported from foreign countries $3,037,391. 
In 1924 such imports amounted to $8,779,603, an increase of 
$1,578,560 over 1923. ; 

These figures show plainly that the commerce of Porto Rico 
has increased steadily. The volume of business done with the 
United States has been 10 times greater during the year 1924 
than with foreign countries. 

In 1902 the assessed value of property in Porto Rico was 
$96,000,000. This has increased until on June 30, 1924, the 
assessed value of real and personal property in the island was 
$312,000,000. Think of that! 

At the commencement of the American occupancy there was 
practically no public school system in Porto Rico. Between 
80 per cent and 90 per cent of the people could neither read 
nor write and there were no rural schools whatever. By 
1910, under American administration, 950 rural schools were 
established: By 1920 the number was increased to 1,700. Now 


over 2,000 rural schools are in existence. The percentage of 
illiteracy has been reduced by more than 50 per cent. 


Gentlemen of 
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JJ. T the fiscal year ending June 80, 1924, there were en- 
rolled in schools of all grades 227,267 pupils, while 6,158 at- 
tended private schools. ‘There were 4,725 teachers employed, of 
whom 1,405 were men and 3,320 women. In 1898 there were 
only 21,873 pupils attending school and 525 teachers. 

if. shall not tire you by quoting further statistics. However, 
let me remind you that on March 2, 1917, the United States 
granted United States citizenship to the Porto Ricans, which 
was a fitting and happy recognition of these worthy and prom- 
ising people, who are progressing so rapidly under the splendid 
and sympathetic administration of Goyernor Towner. 

Now, if we accept this invitation of Spain we will give 
Porto Rico a well-merited opportunity to show Europe, as well 
as the countries of South America, in an exhibit to be housed 
in the main building erected and maintained by the United 
States, the wonderful progress she has made during the past 
25 years while practically guiding her own destiny. With such 
a man as Goy. Horace Mann Towner and his able asso- 
ciates back of Porto Rico's participation with us in this exposi- 
tion, it could not be other than a success of large proportions. 
Let us give Porto Rico a chance to help herself and at the same 
time help others, especially commercially. That is the least we 
should do for our proud little possession that furnished a con- 
tingent of 15,122 men for the United States Army in the World 
War and bought Liberty bonds to the amount of $10,093,100. 
And these troops were officered practically by Porto Ricans 
only. What a marvelous record. Where is there one to beat 
it? Only a little while ago I was talking to one of the leading 
members of the House Committee on Insular Affairs and he 
told me that the Porto Ricans had more than met the expecta- 
tions of the Congress when it granted United States citizenship 
to those good people, 

Mr. Speaker, the American consul at Seyille has reported to 
our Government that the exposition will be a most compre- 
hensive and elaborate affair, probably exceeding in size and 
beauty any international fair held since the San Francisco 
Exposition in 1915; that practically all the funds for con- 
struction work are ‘allotted by the Spanish Government, and 
that during the year 1923 the expenses of preparation for the 
exposition exceeded $3,000,000 at the exchange rates current 
during that period. 

Speaking of the cost of our participation in expositions of 
the past for the participation of the United States in the Inter- 
national Centennial Exposition held at Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, 
in 1922, Congress appropriated the sum of $1,000,000, and for 
the next preceding large international exposition in which the 
United States took part, that held in Paris in 1900, the sum of 
$1,397,500. 

In considering how you shall vote on the pending measure 
remember the $1,000,000 we spent at Rio de Janeiro and the 
$1,397,500 we spent at Paris and the $700,000 asked for the 
Seville Exposition. And then consider the possibilities of iu- 
creased trade with European and Latin American countries. 
Why, gentlemen of the House, our participation in this exposi- 
tion is bound to pay big profits any way we choose to calculate. 

The Government of the United States and the various com- 
mercial organizations of the United States have spent millions 
of dollars in the promotion of better and more extensive trade 
relations during the past few years. I believe that the partici- 
pation of the United States in the Seville Exposition will do 
more in one year to bring about the desired result than all the 
millions that have been spent by us in the last 10 years or more. 

Aside from any material benefits which might accrue to the 
United States through participation in the exposition, the mat- 
ter of reciprocal courtesy is to be considered. Spain liberally 
participated in the World's Fair at Chicago in 1893, expending 
for that purpose $300,000. She also took part in the Centennial 
Exposition at Philadelphia in 1876, the Foreign Exhibition at 
Boston in 1883, and the World’s Industrial and Cotton Centen- 
nial Exposition at New Orleans in 1884-85. 

In conclusion, Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, let 
us get together and by passing this bill further cement the ties 
of amity, comity, fraternity, and commerce between our country 
and Spain and Portugal and the Latin American countries. 

1 thank you. [Applause.] 

The SPEAKER. The question is on suspending the rules 
and passing the bill. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas demands the 
yeas and nays. All in favor of the yeas and nays will rise, 
Eleven gentlemen rising, not a sufficient number; and the yeas 
and nays are refused. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
BLANTON) there were 121 ayes and 27 noes. 

; Mr. SCHAFER. I make the point of order that no miorun 
is present. 
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The SPEAKER. There is a quorum present; the Chair 
overrules the point of order. 

So, two-thirds having voted in fayor thereof, the rules were 
suspended and the bill was passed. 

The House bill was laid on the table. 


INTERIOR DEPARTMENT APPROPRIATION BILEL—CONFERENCE REPORT 


Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, I call up the conference re- 
port on the bill H. R. 10020, the Interior Department appro- 
priation bill, and I ask unanimous consent that the statement 
may be read in lieu of the report. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the statement. 

The conference report and statement are as follows: 


CONFERENCE REPORT 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on certain amendments of the Senate to the bill 
(H. R. 10020) making appropriations for the Department of 
the Interior for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1926, and for 
other purposes, haying met, after full ‘and free conference have 
agreed to recommend and do recommend to their respective 
Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its amendment numbered 37. 

Amendment numbered 27: That. the Senate agree to the 
amendment of the House to the amendment of the Senate num- 
bered 27 with the following amendment: In lieu of the third 
proviso in the matter inserted by the said House amendment, 
insert the following: “ Provided further, That the Secretary of 
the Interior is authorized to enter into such contract or con- 
tracts as may be possible whereby the State of Nevada, or 
local interests, shall aid in promoting the development and set- 
tlement of the project after completion by the securing and 
selection of settlers and the financing of them to enable the 
purchase of the required livestock, equipment and supplies, and 
the improvement of the lands to render them habitable and pro- 
ductive”; and the House agree fo the same. 

Amendment numbered 30: That the Senate agree to the 
amendment of the House to the amendment of the Senate num- 
bered 30. 

Amendment numbered 34: That the Senate agree to the 
amendment of the House to the amendment of the Senate 
numbered 34, with an amendment as follows: In the matter 
inserted by the amendment of the House to the amendment 
of the Senate, strike out the following: “, subject! to the con- 
ditions hereinbefore set forth in connection with the appropria- 
tion for said unit“ and the House agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 38: That the Senate agree to the 
amendment of the House to the amendment of the Senate 
numbered 38. 

Amendment numbered 50: That the Senate agree to the 
amendment of the House to the amendment of the Senate 
numbered 50. 

Lovis ©. CRAMTON, 

FRANK MURPHY, 

CHARLES D. CARTER, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


REED SMOOT, 

CHARLES CURTIS, 

WX. J. HARRIS, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 


STATEMENT 


The managers on the part of the House at the conference on 
the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on the amendments of 
the Senate to the bill (H. R. 10020) making appropriations for 
the Department of the Interior for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1926, and for other purposes, submit the following statement 
in explanation of the effect of the action agreed upon by the 
conference committee and submitted in the accompanying con- 
ference report: 

On No, 27: Strikes out of the House substitute for the Senate 
amendment the proyiso with reference to State cooperation in 
securing, selection, and financing of settlers, and inserts in lieu 
thereof the following language: Provided further, That the 
Secretary of the Interior is authorized to enter into sueh con- 
tract or contracts as may be possible whereby the State of 
Nevada, or local interests, shall aid in promoting the develop- 
ment and settlement of the project after completion by the 
securing and selection of settlers and the financing of them to 
enable the purchase of the required livestock, equipment, and 
supplies and the improvement of the lands to render them 
habitable and productive.” 
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On No. 30: Accepts the House substitute for the Senate 
amendment appropriating $500,000 for the Vale irrigation 
project. 

On No. 84: Substitutes the following language for the House 
amendment to the Senate amendment reappropriating the unex- 
pended balance of the appropriation of $375,000 for the Kittitas 
unit of the Yakima project made by the second deficiency act 
of 1924: The unexpended balance, if any, remaining at the 
close of the fiscal year 1925 from the appropriation of $375,000 
made by the act referred to as the ‘second deficiency act, fiscal 
year 1924,’ approved December 5, 1924 (Public, No. 292), for 
continued investigation, commencement of construction of the 
Kittitas unit, and incidental operations, Yakima project, Wash- 
ington, is hereby reappropriated, to be available and to continue 
available for use during the fiscal year 1926.” 7 

On No. 37; Relating to the salary of the Commissioner of 
Reclamation, the Senate recedes. 

On No. 88: Relating to the total under Bureau of Reclama- 
tion, the Senate accepts the figures proposed by the House. 

On No. 50: Relating to the appropriation for Howard Univer- 
sity, the Senate accepts the amendment of the House proposing 
an appropriation of $370,000 for a new medical building. 

Louis ©. CRAMTON, 

FRANK MURPHY, 

©. D. Carrer, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, this presents a complete 
agreement with reference to this appropriation bill, and its 
acceptance by the House will dispose of this bill so far as the 
House is concerned, I trust. The agreement makes effective 
the position that the House conferees have been urging with 
reference to the necessity of State’ cooperation in connection 
with these great irrigation projects. It retains the provision 
for the medical building at Howard University. It accepts the 
verdict rendered by the House the other day against the pro- 
posed increase of salary for the Director of Reclamation. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SINNOTT. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Yes. 

Mr. SINNOTT. It was difficult to hear the reading of the 
report. Has there been any change made by the conferees in 
the Vale item? 

Mr. CRAMTON, That amendment is accepted by the Senate 
as placed on the bill by the House oh Saturday. 

Mr. SINNOTT. Am I correct in my understanding that on 
the passage of the bill $200,000 becomes immediately available 
for the purchase of the water rights and the dam on the Warm 
Springs project? 

Mr. CRAMTON. It would not be my impression that it 
would be immediately available, but it would appear to me 
that on the ist of July it would become available. The pro- 
visos in the nature of limitations refer only to the use of the 
appropriation for construction purposes. It would not seem 
to me that the use of $200,000 for the purehase of an interest 
in a reseryoir already constructed would be held to be con- 
struction purposes, and if it is not held to be construction 
purposes the $200,000 would be, of course, available on the Ist 
of July. 

Mr. SINNOTT. The gentleman's interpretation is the same 
as mine. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Then I feel that I must be right. 

Mr. SINNOTT. That is, that on the Ist of July the $200,000 
will become available for the purchase of water rights in the 
Warm Springs Dam? 

Mr. CRAMTON. I so understand. 

Mr. RICHARDS. Mr. Speaker. will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRAMTON. I yield. I shall have to say that because 
of pressure of business I shall not be able to yield to any great 
extent. 

Mr. RICHARDS. Do I understand that in so far as the 
language in respect to amendment No. 27 relative to Spanish 
Springs has been changed, it cuts out all of the proposed 
amendments made in the House except as to State cooperation? 

Mr, CRAMTON. Oh, no; entirely to the contrary. As to 
Spanish Springs, it retains all of the proviso inserted by the 
House except the one regarding State cooperation in the matter 
of financing, and as to that proviso new language is substi- 
tuted which to my mind retains the principle that the Federal 
Government is not to engage in the financing of the settlers 
on these projects and that such financing as authorized shall 
come either from the State or from the local interests. 


Mr. SEE And that has been accepted by the con- 
erees 

Mr. CRAMTON. As to that, we give the Secretary of the 
Interior authority to make such contracts as may be possible 
for the State and local interests to secure that State coopera- 
tion, It is not mandatory, but authority is given for those 
eonracts. 

Mr. RICHARDS. He can make contracts with the State 
or with the local interests cooperating it in the disjunctive 
form as I understand it? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Yes. This language was accepted by the 
Senate and my information is that it was first accepted by 
Senators Opp and Prrrman, of Nevada. Senator Oppi has 
had the matter up with me and will accept the conference 
agreement. 

Mr. RICHARDS. That is satisfactory. 

Mr. LHAVITT. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Yes. 

Mr. LEAVITT. Is there any reason why the same provi- 
sion regarding State or local aid should not be retained re- 
garding the Sun River project in the future? 

Mr. CRAMTON. What happens in the future I hope will be 
largely disposed of by the Committee on Irrigation of Arid 
Lands, of which the gentleman is a member. It is highly 
important that some legislation be brought before the House by 
that committee. 

Speaking a little more fully concerning the matters which 
have been most in disagreement, let me say this further: 

Concerning the Newlands amendment, the amendment passed 
by the House includes this provision: 


That no water shall be delivered to irrigators on this division of 
the project until a contract or contracts shall have been executed be- 
tween the United States and the State of Nevada whereby the State 
shall assume the duty and responsibility of promoting the develop- 
ment and settlement of the Spanish Springs division of the project 
after completion, the securing, selection, and financing of settlers to 
enable the purchase of the required livestock, equipment, and supplies, 
and the improvement of the lands to render them habitable and pro- 
ductive. The State shall provide the funds necessary for this purpose, 
and shall conduct operations in a manner satisfactory to the Secre- 
tary of the Interior. 


This language was objected to on the grounds that the con- 
stitution of the State of Nevada does not permit such a con- 
tract to be made, that there is no legislation existing per- 
mitting any State authorities in Nevada to make such a con- 
tract, that there is little possibility of securing such legislation, 
and that if such legislation should be secured the financial 
condifion of the State ef Nevada does not permit as large a 
financial responsibility for this purpose as they construe the 
amendment to require. The House amendment as it was 
adopted by the House Saturday did not interfere at all with 
the spending of the appropriation during the year 1926, and 
it initiated the project. It gave four or five years for the 
State of Nevada to work out this problem of financial coop- 
eration or for Congress to take care of the situation thereafter 
by general legislation if at any time it should seem wise to 
Congress to do so. The House conferees, therefore, did not 
feel that there was anything in the House language that should 
be objected to and cause delay on final action on the bill, which 
is of such great importance to the country. The amendment, 
with other House amendments adopted Saturday, were re- 
jected by the Senate, and the bill sent back to conference. 
Because of the late hour in the session, and desiring to coop- 
erate in securing safe passage of the bill, in view of the in- 
sistent objection of the Senate conferees to the House amend- 
ment as it was passed Saturday, the House conferees consented 
to the following substitute for the proviso about State coopera- 
tion above quoted! 

Provided further, That the Secretary of the Interior is authorized 
to enter into such contract or contracts as may be possible whereby 
the State of Nevada or local interests shall aid in promoting the de- 
velopment and settlement of the project after completion by the se- 
curing and selection of settlers and the financing of them to enable 
the purchase of the required livestock, equipment, and supplies, and 
the improvement of the lands to render them habitable and productive. 


This language leaves the State of Nevada a free agent, but 
otherwise paves the way for such action along this line as the 
State of Nevada or local interests may desire to undertake 
under agreement that may hereafter be made with the Secre- 
tary of the Interior. Senator Oppie, of Nevada, who offered 
the amendment in the Senate for this Spanish Springs appro- 
priation, has on numerous oceasions discussed this project with 
me and given me much information concerning the very difficult 
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conditions confronting the State of Nevada and its people, and 
I discussed this language with him and was assured by him of 
its acceptability to him. While I have never discussed this 
compromise with Senator Prrruax, I understand it has been 
submitted to him and will be accepted by him, as it has been 
by the gentleman from Nevada [Mr. RICHARDS]. 

I am satisfied that financing of settlers on this project on 
fayorable terms as to interest rate and time of payment is 
essential to success, but that is not a proper burden for the 
Federal reclamation fund, and notice to that effect is served 
upon Nevada by this provision. The Interior Department has 
stressed the necessity for such financing, and the appropriation 
as now written gives the Secretary the authority to arrange for 
such cooperation by the State or by local interests. The bank- 
ing interests of Nevada and the business interests of Reno, 
who have so insistently urged this project, will thus have the 
opportunity to prove their confidence in it, their appreciation 
of its authorization, and their desire to make a success of this 
important movement for upbuilding the State by cooperating 
through financing of the settlers. ; 

The other proyisos on the Spanish Springs appropriation, 
very important in their effect, all have been accepted by the 
Senate conferees, 


The amendment substitute adopted by the House Saturday 
concerning the Vale project is accepted by the Senate conferees 
as written. 

The reappropriation of $375,000 for the Kittitas unit of the 
Yakima project as it passed the House Saturday was made 
specifically “ subject to the conditions hereinbefore set forth in 
connection with the appropriation for said unit.“ In confer- 
ence that language is eliminated and undoubtedly was largely 
unnecessary. The policy of Congress with reference to the safe- 
guards necessary to surround the project expenditures and pro- 
tect the settlers thereon is set forth in the previous item, and any 
contract made by the Reclamation Service with this project 
must necessarily be in accordance with the terms there set forth. 

Personally I regret the failure of the Senate amendment con- 
cerning salary of the Director of Reclamation. In view of the 
vote in the House Saturday against it, it did not seem wise to 
imperil final action on the bill by further insistence upon my 
views in the matter. 

The acceptance by the Senate conferees of the House action 
appropriating $370,000 to provide a medical building for Howard 
University will be a great boon to that institution and to the 
cause of negro education in this country. 

The following statistical table will be of interest; 


Statement of Senate amendments involcing appropriations, showing effect of the action of the conferees and of the House thereon 


Increase (+-), or | Increase (+-), or 
decrease (—), | decrease (— 


Amend- Amount 5 
ment Subject appropriated 
No. by House 
6 | Surveyors general ber . 680. 00 J... fee 
10 | Surveying public lands $840, 290. 00 $840, 290. 00 
J1 | Registers, land offlees 125, 000. 00 175, 000. 00 175, 000, 00 
15 | Taxes on Indian lands, State of Washington 4 ꝗ r 
16 | Irrigation on Indian reservations. ` 120, 000. 00 130, 000. 00 130, 000. 00 
18 | Flathead Indian irrigation. - ~~. asearen aaaea ea ASSR aoh PaA 10, 000. 00 45, 000. 00 35, 000. 00 
24 Boise i D r a ks ES 4039000. 00 439, 000. 00 439, 000. 00 
28 Williston, N. Dak., irrigation project... . gz 25, 000. 00 25, 000. 00 
31 | Salt Lake Basin project 900, 000. 00 000, 000. 00 900, 000. 00 
29-40 | Classification of lands... 250, 000. 00 265, 000. 00 265, 000. 00 
er rr! EE A AA 25, 000. 00 25, 000. 00 
49 | Oil-burning equipment, governor’s residence, Alaska 25000. 00 Fotis ISEL EAEN EL DAAE A 
27 8 b A ⁵ K ˙ KKK E S 500, 000. 00 500, 000. 00 
ier r pubesasess 500, 000. 00 500, 000. 00 500, 000. 
43 | Oil-shale investigations $ 90, 009. 00 99, 000. 00 +90, 000. 00 |....2.-.-2...... 
err / qq ⁵—TT. ĩ ⁵— ( 221, 000. 00 591, 000. 00 +591, 000, 00 +370, 000. 00 
Grand total in amendments neenon 2, 653, 290. 00 4, 515, 200. 00 +1, 862, 000. 00 —24, 477, 67 


Annual appropriations under the Department of the Interior, including deficiencies, fiscal years 1916-1926 
{Exclusive of pergnanent and indefinite appropriations] 


Mr. Speaker, I move.the previous question, 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the con- 
ference report. 

The conference report was agreed to. 


NEW YORK STATE BARGE CANAL 


Mr. PARKER. Mr. Speaker, I move to suspend the rules 
and pass Senate Joint Resolution 102, authorizing the Secre- 
tary of War to modify certain contracts entered into for the 
sale of boats, barges, tugs, and other transportation facilities 
intended for operation upon the New York State Barge Canal, 
as amended, which I send to the desk and ask to have read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Senate Joint Resolution 162 

Resolved, ctc., That the Secretary of War be, and be is hereby, 
authorized to so modify the terms of all contracts and supplements 
thereto that have been entered into by the United States regarding 
the sale of boats, barges, tugs, and other transportation facilities in- 
tended for operation on the New York State Barge Canal by such 


$20, 785, 656 


$1, 472, 770 810, 445, 500 | $197, 000,000 | 39, 999, 000 $241, 836, 936 
1, 535, 600 9, 634, 620 | 222, 500, 000 10,856,000 | 18,724,235 | 265, 424, 255 
2, 179, 850 9, 458, 854 | 253, 000, 000 12, 250,000 | 21, 598, 534 | 300, 893, 838 
1, O41, 466 9, 381,720 | 268, 000, 000 15,075,000 | 22,710,520 | 318, 892, 279 
1, 249, 005 8, 724,170 | 265,000,000 | 20,266,000 | 20,160,758 | 318, 116, 854 
1, 450, 830 9, 268, 513 | 279, 000, 000 8, 463,000 | 21,972,532 | 321, 570, 040 
2, 173, 833 9, 160,629 | 215, 000, 000 7,300,000 | 24,071,669 | 239, 237, 948 
2, 133, 583 8, 982,753 | 223, 000, 000 9,497,080 | 20,365,644 | 285, 729, 060 
2, 029, 500 9, 818, 205 | 183, 000, 000 8,227,000 | 28,396,245 | - 232, 762, 157 
1, 921, 986 9, 045, 658 | 163, 000, 000 8,884,000 | 18, 275,465 | 202, 390, 350 

518, 740 9, 253, 162 | 164,000,000 | 13, 530, 000 15, 120,077 | 203, 086, 979 


a new contract or contracts as will enable the New York Canal & 
Great Lakes Corporation to operate the boats, barges, tugs, and other 
transportation facilities sold under the terms of Public Resolution 
No. 62, 1921, with a reasonable prospect of success: Provided, That 
the terms of sale shall be such that the total amount received and to 
be received by the United States from the sale of such boats, barges, 
tugs, and other transportation facilities shall be not less than 
$500,000, which shall be paid within 90 days after the date of such 
new contract or contracts: Provided further, That any such new con- 
tract or contracts shall provide that the New York Canal & Great 
Lakes Corporation shall reestablish the line formerly known as the 
Intra-Coastal Section, Inland & Coastwise Waterways Service, operat- 
ing between Baltimore, Md., and New Berne, Beaufort, and More- 
head City, N. C., and shall operate such line by not less than two 
self-propelled barges, 


The SPEAKER. The question is on the motion to suspend 
the rules and pass the Senate joint resolution. 

The question was taken, and two-thirds having voted in 
favor thereof, the rules were suspended and the Senate joint 
resolution was passed. 


1925 


RIVERS AND HARBORS 


Mr. DEMPSEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
take from the Speaker's table the bill (H. R. 11472) authoriz- 
ing the construction, repair, and preservation of certain public 
works on rivers and harbors, and for other purposes, with 
Senate amendments thereto and move to concur in the Senate 
amendments. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the Senate amendments. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the Senate 
amendments. 

The question was taken, and the Senate amendments were 
agreed to. 

On motion of Mr. Dempsey, a motion to reconsider the vote 
by which the amendments were agreed to was laid on the 
table. 

SECOND DEFICIENCY BILL 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the House insist upon its disagreement to the Senate amend- 
ments to the deficiency bill and agree to the conference asked 
for by the Senate. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the 
bill by title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A Dill (H. R. 12392) making appropriations to supply deficiencies 
in certain appropriations for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1925, 
and prior fiscal years, to provide supplemenfal appropriations for 
the fiscal years ending June 30, 1925, and June 30, 1926, und for other 
purposes, 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois asks unani- 
mous consent that the House further insist on its disagreement 
to the Senate amendments to the deficiency bill and agree to 
the conference asked by the Senate. Is there objection. 
[After a pause.] The Chair hears none, The Clerk will report 
the conferees. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Mr. MADDEN, Mr. ANTHONY, and Mr. Brrns of Tennessee. 
EDUCATION OF PERSIAN STUDENTS 


Mr. TEMPLE. Mr. Speaker, I move that the rules be 
suspended and that the House Joint, Resolution 366 be passed. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Pennsylvania moves 
that the rules be suspended and the joint resolution passed, 
which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


House joint resolution (H. J. Res. 365) to provide for the expendi- 
ture of certain funds received and to be received from the Persian 
Government for the education in the United States of Persian 
students 
Whereas, following the killing at Teheran, Persia, on July 18, 1924, 

of Robert Whitney Imbrie, a vice consul of the United States, certain 

reparation was demanded of the Persian Goyernment, including the 
reimbursement of expenses incurred in dispatehing an American man- 
of-war to a Persian port for the purpose of there taking on board 
and transporting to the United States the body of the deceased vice 
consul; and 

Whereas the U. S. S. Trenton was detailed to such duty, proceeded 

to the port of Bushire, Persia, where it arrived on August 18, 1924, 

and there took on board the body of Vice Consul Imbrie, which it 

transported to Washington, D. C., incurring In the course of such 
duty expenses in the sum of $110,000, which sum was notified on 

November 9, 1924, to the Persian Government; and 
Whereas, following such notification, the Persian Government de- 

clared its intention of paying the said sum in four equal installments, 

two of which have been paid to the legation of the United States at 

Teheran, Persia, the first on December 24, 1024, and the second on 

January 22, 1925; and 
Whereas it is deemed proper as an act of friendship, tending to pro- 

mote a closer relationship and a better understanding between the 

peoples of the United States and Persia, to expend the moneys so far 
received together with those to be received under the aforesaid com- 
munications, the total amounting to $110,000, for the education at 
institutions of learning in the United States of students of Persian 
nationality: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, etc., That, as an act of friendship toward the Persian 
people and Government, the Secretary of State is hereby authorized 
to apply the payments received or to be received from the Persian 

Government in reimbursement of the aforementioned expenses of the 

U. S. S. Trenton, in a sum not to exceed $110,000, for the establish- 

ment of a trust fund, the interest of which or the principal, at the 
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discretion of the Secretary of State, shall be employed or expended in 
such a manner as he may consider best adapted to the realization of 
the educational purposes heretofore described. 


The SPEAKER. Is a second demanded? 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I demand a second. 

Mr. TEMPLE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
a second be considered as ordered. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 

Mr. TEMPLE. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, 
the Members of the House will remember that last summer 
Vice Consul Robert Whitney Imbrie was killed by a riotous 
mob in Persia and that this Goyernment immediately de- 
manded an indemnity, That indemnity has been paid by the 
Persian Government to the wife of the vice consul. In addi- 
tion to the indemnity payable to the wife of the vice consul 
our Government asked the Persian Government to bear the 
expense of sending an American warship to a Persian port 
to bring home the body of Mr. Imbrie. The Persian Govern- 
ment agreed, and it is proposed now by this joint resolution 
to authorize the President and the Secretary of State to make 
use of the funds thus received as we are already using the 
Boxer funds from China, that is, for the education of Persian 
students under such conditions as may be determined by the 
Secretary of State. The Secretary of State in a letter to the 
President outlines this policy, and the President in a special 
message to the Congress dated February 19, 1925, requested 
and expressed the— 


earnest hope that Congress will see fit to authorize the setting aside 
of all funds received from the Persian Government on this account, 
not to exceed $110,000, to be spent for educational purposes as afore- 
mentioned under such conditions as the Secretary of State may pre- 
scribe. 


It is the purpose of this joint resolution to do the thing 
that the President has requested as an act of friendliness to 
the Persian Government. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TEMPLE. I will. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. As I understand the Persian 
Government has already indemnified the family of the deceased? 

Mr. TEMPLE. Yes; the full amount asked for. 

Mr, RATHBONE. Will the gentleman yield for a moment? 

Mr. TEMPLE. I will. ; 

Mr. RATHBONE. Has not the action of this Government 
in regard to the return of the Boxer indemity had a most 
beneficial effect upon the relations between the two countries 
and amply justified itself? 

Mr. TEMPLE. It has proved to be a very great source of 
good feeling, of which, to be perfectly frank about it, we reap 
the benefits in many ways. Friendship sometimes has sub- 
stantial results. I reserve the remainder of my time. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I am one of those who do not 
believe in buying friendship, individually or by nations. If I 
can merit the friendship of my colleagues by exercising con- 
scientiously what I conceive to be my duty here in the House 
of Representatives, opposing the bills of even the best friends 
I have when I do not believe in those bills, then I want their 
friendship, but if I had to buy the friendship of my colleagues, 
if, for instance, I had to let a bill of my distinguished doctor 
friend, the gentleman from New York [Mr. CROWTHER], pass in 
order to hold his friendship when I did not believe in the bill, 
I would feel that I had no right to serve in this body. I would 
feel I did not deserve his friendship. 

This Nation likewise ought not to buy its friendships with 
gold. You strip this bill of its furbelows and what is it? It 
is a bill to take $110,000 of the taxpayers’ money out of the 
Treasury and expend it to educate Persian students in America. 
That is what it is, and you can not get around it. Now, our 
vice consul was murdered in Persia. That country was respon- 
sible to our Government for that catastrophe. They have 
responded as an honest and honorable country should respond. 
It cost our Government, it cost the taxpayers of this Nation 
$110,000 to bring his body back and give it decent burial in 
his homeland. That money has been spent. It comes out of 
the people’s Treasury, if you please, and the people have been 
taxed to put it there. This bill means that you are to take 
their money, $110,000, and spend it to educate foreigners in this 
land. I am not willing to go into that kind of business. I 
never have been willing to educate foreign admirals in the 
Naval Academy at Annapolis from foreign countries and let 
them know just as much about sea fighting as our own students 
of America learn in that institution. I have never yet been 
willing to take the nationals of foreign governments and bring 
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em here and put them in our Military Academy at West 
Shit and teach them how to make war and send them back 
home with as much military knowledge about the art of war 
as our own nationals possess. 

I can not keep this bill from passing; I know that. The 
yery atmosphere of this Chamber to-day is to let bills pass; 
to let everything pass. Some of these days I predict, as an 
humble Member of this body, that your constituents and mine 
back home, when they read this Record and see how in the 
closing weeks and days of Congress 137 bills passed in another 
body at one sitting without little consideration at all, and then 
see where the House of Representatives is so drunk with dis- 
order in its present situation that its Members will sit here 
and let every kind of a bill imaginable pass under suspension 
of the rules without hardly a protest—I predict that the people 
of this country some day 8 going to keep us all at home, 
and they ought to keep us there. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman give 
way for one question? 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes; I will “give way” to the gentleman 
for one question. [Laughter.] 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Does not the gentleman think that the 
policy involved in this bill rather tends to put a premium on 
the murder of our citizens in foreign countries? 

Mr: BLANTON. Yes. Our former Assistant Secretary, of 
War has the right idea about it. It does do exactly that. 

Here is the policy we are establishing: We tell the nationals: 
of other countries, Murder Americans whenever you want to, 
and we will take every dollar that you pay us as damages to 
educate your nationals in America.” 
precedent now and not let it culminate in a policy of govern- 
We have: already established a bad precedent with re- 
spect to the Chinese—the poor, imposed-upon Chinamen. I 
voted against it, but nevertheless you established the precedent. 
But for God's sake, do not let us make it a policy of govern- 
ment. 

Why is it that this bill will pass under suspension of the 
rules? It is just because the membership do not understand 
what we are doing. Their minds are upon something else. 
I want you, each one of you, to pause and consider. 
just as conscientious as I am. I do not claim to be more 
conscientious than anybody else about our people back home, 
‘But let me ask you this question: Do your people back home 
want you to. spend $110,000 of our tax money to educate 
foreigners? 

Mr. MoSWAIN. 

Mr. BLANTON. Certainly. 

Mr. McS\VALN, Does not the gentleman think upon reflec- 
tion that this bill has in it a good deal of the Sermon on the 
Mount, aud will he not, when he goes back home, ask his con- 
stituents whether they approve of that principle? 

Mr. BLANTON. Does the gentleman know what some farm- 
ers would tell my friend if he were to make such a suggestion 
to him? Does he know what some poor, hard-working farmer 
would say. to him if he were to stop him while he was plowing, 
old Bee and Julie down a furrow, with the toes out of his 
shoes, and with nothing but corn bread and sowbelly to eat 
when he goes in to dinner at 12 o'clock; when everything he 
uses is taxed; when the Studebaker wagon that he used to pay 
$75 for now costs him two or three times as much; and when 
his. whole family, working all the time in the sun and in the 
rain, in bad weather and in good, altogether make no more 
than $600 a year? I do not.care to say what he would tell the 
gentleman. I hope he will never ask some farmers that ques- 
tion. [Laughter.] 

If you are going to edueate Persian students here to the 
extent of $110,000, let us open the doors wide and also buy the 
friendship of all other nations, Let us treat them all alike. 
Let us tell France to send some of her young men over. Let us 
tell Johnny Bull to send some of his young Englishmen over. 
Let us tell Czechoslovakia to send her students over. Let us 
go to every nation in the world and extend the same-buying 
courtesy. Say to them, We want your friendship, The great 
United States does not deserve your friendship unless we pay 
gold for it.“ [Applause.] 

Mr. MacLAFFPERTY. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. Let us say, We do not merit the friend- 
ship of people unless we buy it.” I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. MacLAFFERTY. Would it not be a good plan to omit 
the formality of killing our nationals and let them come over 
anyhow? 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes; if we are to pass this bill. Let some 
distinguished citizen of Oakland, Calif., go to some Japanese 


Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 


We ought to stop the 
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jurisdiction, and let that citizen be killed, and it costs $110,000 
to get his body back to Oakland; and then suppose we say to 
Japan, “God bless you, Japan; the preachers want us to do 
this; the Sermon on the Mount pushes us to it; just come over 
here and we will spend $110,000 in educating Japanese students 
in our universities.“ [Laughter.] 

Mr. SCHNEIDER. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes. 

Mr. SCHNEIDER. I just wonder if the gentleman from 
California will be in favor of educating citizens of Japan. 5 

Mr. BLANTON. I know the gentleman from California. I 
know that the Japanese Government has not got a better 
friend in the United States than the gentleman from California: 
He does not want citizens of Japan in California. I do not 
blame him. But he still stands for their welfare in Japan and 
wants to see them succeed in Japan, and he wants peace with 
them, but he does not want to buy their friendship with gold 
by educating them in America. 

I want to say in conclusion this: I hope my colleagues will 
stop this bill where it is and not establish this bad policy of 
government. [Applause.] 

I reserve the balance of my time. 

Mr. TEMPLE. Mr. Speaker, I would like to say a word in 
reply to what the gentleman from Texas [Mr. BLANTON] has 
said. The gentleman has overlooked the fact that the American 
Goternment first demanded the punishment of the guilty. The 
3 who were guilty of the murder have been put to death and 
30 other members of the mob haye been punished in various 
degrees, The widow has been indemnified; that is, a sum of 
money has been paid to her. Of course, it will not compensate 
her for the loss of her husband. Nothing, of course, can in- 
. her for the loss of her husband; but she has been taken 
care of. 

Now, the Government of the United States proposes to show 
that when the guilty have been punished, when the Govern- 
ment of Persia has done all it can to undo the wrong and 
avenge what can not be undone, we bear no ill will to Persia 
and we bear no ill will to the innocent for what was done 
by the guilty. 

Mr. MacLAPFERTY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TEMPLE. Yes. 

Mr. MacLAFFERTT. Has the United States Government 
been indemnified or will the United States Government be in- 


demnifled for its expenses in the matter? 


Mr, TEMPLE. The United States Government has been in- 
demnified. One hundred and ten thousand dollars was spent 
In bringing home the body; the proposition now is not to make 
use of that to buy the friendship of the Persian people but to 


make use of it in educating Persians. Most of those who will 


attend American colleges under the provisions of this bill are 


| graduates of American mission schools in Persia, to which the 


American people have already contributed, and to whieh, I 
have no doubt, the gentleman from Texas [Mr. BLANTON] 
himself has made contributions. The men who come here to 
be educated will be English-speaking Persians, most of them 
educated in Ameriean mission schools, and they will go to 
Persia to carry American ideas, the knowledge of American in- 
stitutions, and of the civilization of the West. It is a great 
and good work. [Applause.] 

Mr. MacLAFFERTY. Then it is an investment on our part? 

Mr. TEMPLE. Just as every good deed is an investment; 
yes. i 
Mr. RATHBONE.” Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TEMPLE. Yes. 

Mr. RATHBONH. I will ask the gentleman whether. to-day 
Persia: is not of very great importance to civilization, as it is 
the buffer state against bolshevism? 

Mr. TEMPLE. There is no question about that. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the motion 
of the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. TEMPLE] to suspend 
the rules and pass House Joint Resolution. No. 365. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. BLANTON] there were—ayes 99, noes 21. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I object to the vote and make 
the point of no quorum. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Texas 
makes the point that there is no quorum present. The Chair 
will count. [After counting.]. One hundred and seventy-eight 
Members are present; not a quorum, The Doorkeeper will 
close the doors, the Sergeant at Arms will bring in absent 
Members, and the Clerk will call the roll. 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 257, nays 73, 
not voting 101, as follows: 
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Buchanan 
Bulwinkle 


Celler 
Chindblom 
Christopherson 


Connally, Tex. 
Connery 


500 
Cooper, Ohio 
Cooper, Wis. 


Dickinson, Towa 
Dickinson, Mo. 
Dickstein 
Doughton 


Brand, Ga. 


sp 
Crowther 
Davis, Tenn. 
Deal 


Drane 
Driver 
Favrot 
Free 


Aswell 
Bankhead 
Barkle. 
Black. Tex. 
Bland 
Bowling 
Britten 
Browne, Wis. 
Buckley 
Burdick 
Butler 
Carter 
Casey 

Clark, Fla. 
Clarke, N. Y. 
Cole, Ohio 
Connolly, Pa. 
Cummings 
Curry 
Dominick 
Doyle 
Drewry 


[Roll No. 97] 
YEAS—257 
Dowell Knutson 8 Kx. 
Dyer Kopp Rogers, N. H. 
Elliott Kurtz Rouse 
Evans, Mont. Kvale Rube 
Fairchild LaGuardia Sabat 
Fairfield Lanbam Sanders, Ind. 
Faust Larsen, Ga. Sanders, N. Y. 
Fenn ach Sanders. Tex. 
Fish Leatherwood Schneider 
Fisher Leavitt Scott 
Fitzgerald Lehlbach Sears. Nebr. 
Foster dsay Seger 
Fredericks Lineberger Shallenberger 
Freeman Longworth Shreve 
Frothingham Lozier Simmons 
Fulmer 5 Sinnott 
Funk McK Sites 
Gambrill Metanghiin, Mich, Smith 
Garber hlin, Nebr.Suell 
Gardner, Ind. — a n Snyder 
Garrett, Tenn. McSweeney Speaks 
Garrett, Tex, Madden a = 9 
asque Magee, . 
Geran eee Pa Stedman 
Gibson apes Stengle 
Gifford Mead Stephens 
Graham Merritt Strong, Kans. 
Green Michaelson Strong, Pa. 
Greenwood Michener Summers, Wash. 
Griest Miller, III. Sweet 
Guyer Miller, Wash. Swing 
Hadley Minahan woope 
Hammer Mooney Tague 
Hard Moore, III. Taylor, Tenn. 
Harrison Moore, Ohio Temple 
eevee Moore; 1 1 
awlex oores, < 
Hayden Morris Timberlake 
Hersey Morrow Tincher 
Ilicke, Murphy Treadway 
Hill, Ala. Newton, Minn, Tydings 
Hill, Wash. Newton, Mo. Underhill 
Hoch Underwood 
Holada O'Connell, N. Y. Upshaw 
Howard, Nebr. O'Connell, R. I. Vaile 
Huddleston o Connor, N. V. Vestal 
Hudson Oldfield Vincent, Mich. 
Hull, Iowa Oliver, N. Y. Vinson, Ga. 
Hull, Tenn. Paige Wason 
Hull, Morton D. patterson Weaver 
Humphreys Peery Wefald 
Jacobstein Phillips Weller 
Johnson, S. Dak. Porter White, Kans 
Johnson, Tex. Purnell White, 
Johnson, Wash. uayle Williams, In. 
Jones iney Wilson, Ind. 
Kearns Raker Wilson, La, 
Keller Ramseyer Wilson, Miss. 
Kell Rathbone Winslow 
Kendall Rayburn Winter 
err ood 
Ketcham ER A Wyant 
ess Reed, W. Va. 
Kincheloe Reid, III. 
ng Robinson, Iowa 
NAYS—73 
French Manlove Sproul, Kans. 
ilbert Mansfield Steagall 
Goldsborough Martin Stevenson 
II. Md. Milligan Sumners, Tex. 
Howard, Okla. Montague Swan 
Hudspeth Moore, Ga. Taber 
James Morehead Taylor, W. Va. 
Jeffers Oliver, Ala. Thatcher 
Kent Park, Ga Thomas, Ky. 
Lazaro Parks, Ark, Thomas, Okla. 
Lowre: uin Tillman 
MeClintic Ragon Wainwright 
McDuffie Rankin Williams, Mich, 
McKeown Reed, Ark. Williamson 
MeReynolds Richards Wingo 
acGregor Romjue Woodrum 
MacLafferty Sandlin 
Major, III Schafer 
Major, Mo. Smithwick 
NOT VOTING—101 
Eagan pas st Perkins 
Edmonds Lankford Perlman 
Evans, lowa Larson, Minn: Pou 
Fleetwood Lea, Prall 
Frear Lee, Ga. Ransley 
Fulbright Lilly Roach 
Fuller Linthicum Rogers. Mass. 
Gallivan Logan Rosenbloom 
Garner, Tex. on Saimon 
Glatfelter McFadden Schall 
Griffin cLeod Sears, Fla 
Hail McNulty Sherwood 
Hastings fills Sinclair 
nauken organ Sproul, III. 
ooker Morin Sullivan 
11 ull, William E. Nelson, Wis. Taylor, Colo. 
Johnson, xI: Nelson, Me. Tinkham 
Johnson, Va. O'Brien Tucker 
zost O'Connor, La, Vare 
Kindred O'Sullivan A a Ky. 
Kunz Parker Voigt 
Lampert Peavey Ward, N iY: 


Ward, N. C. Welsh Woodruft Ziblmag 
Watkins Wertz Wright 

Watres Williams, Tex. Wurzbach 

Watson Wolff Yates 


So, two-thirds having voted in favor thereof, the rules were 
suspended, and the joint resolution was passed. 

The Clerk announced the following additional pairs: 

Until further notice: 


Mr. Zihlman with Mr. Carter. 

Mr, Connolly of Pennsylvania with Mr. Drewry. 
Mr. Fleetwood with Mr. Griffin. 

Mr. McFadden with Mr. Linthicum. 

Mr. Parker with Mr. Pou. 

Mr, Vare with Mr. Lea of California. 

Mr. Ward of New York with aes Gallivan. 
Mr. Yates with Mr. Cummin; 

Mr. Woodruff with Mr. Bland, 

Mr. Perlman with Mr. Aswell. 

Mr. Nelson of Maine with Mr. Bankhead. 
Mr. McLeod with Mr. Sherwood. 

Mr. Lampert with Mr. Black of ae 

Mr. Clarke of New York with Mr. Wright. 
Mr. Evans of Iowa with Mr. Buckley. 

Mr. Cole of Ohio with Mr. Vinson of | Kentucky. 
Mr. Hall with Mr. Barkley. 

Mr. Edmonds with Mr. Sears of Florida. 

Mr. Fuller with Mr. Sullivan 

Mr. William E. Hull with Mr. Bowling. 
Mr. Morin with Mr. Casey. 

Mr. Perkins with Mr. Eagan. 

Mr. Sinclair with Mr. Dominick. 

Mr. Schall with Mr. Hastings, 

Mr. Watres with Mr. Lyon. 

Mr. Tinkham with Mr. Johnson of Kentucky. 


Mr. Larson of Minnesota with Mr. O'Connor of Louisiana, 
Mr. Welsh with Mr. Prall. 


Mr. Nelson of Wisconsin with soo O'Sullivan. 

Mr. Wurzbach with Mr. Lankford 

Mr. Voigt with Mr. O’Brien. 

The result of the vote was announced as above recorded; 
The doors were opened. 


INTRACOASTAL CANAL, LOUISIANA AND TEXAS 


Mr. MARTIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp on the rivers and harbors 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Louisiana 
asks unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the RECORD 
on the rivers and harbors bill. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. Speaker, so much has been said and 
written in the press about the great Intracoastal Canal project 
as carried in the rivers and harbors bill, which has now passed 
both the House and Senate, that I crave the indulgence of the 
House, in order that I may be permitted to keep the record 
straight. 

From the press reports appearing in the Louisiana papers it 
was made to appear that the Louisiana delegation was at cross 
purposes and that the Texas delegation was not in sympathy 
with our efforts to retain the route between New Orleans and 
Morgan City. 

The truth of the matter is that we have all been working to 
the same end, and such friction as appears to have existed was 
in the public press and not in the Loulsiana and Texas delega- 
tions, 

In order to understand the situation and the problems with 
which we were confronted it will be necessary to briefly review 
some of the facts that brought about a dangerous situation, the 
result of which might haye meant the ultimate defeat of this 
great project, but which failed to have the effect of dividing 
its friends. 

The Committee on Rivers and Harbors reported three sep- 
arate and distinct bills during the Sixty-eighth Congress. The 
first bill, reported on June 4, 1924, carried an authorization of 
approximately $30,000,000, of whieh $16,000,000 was for 
the intracoastal canal between New Orleans and Corpus 
Christi, Tex. 

While this bill was pending the committee held additional 
hearings and adopted new projects, and the bill introduced on 
December 17, 1924, carried an authorization of over $52,000,000, 

When this bill was brought to the attention of the President 
during the beginning of this short session of Congress the Chief 
Executive not only expressed his strong disapproval of this 


large authorization but very strongly intimated that unless the 


amount authorized was cut below $40,000,000 the bill would 
not be approved by him. 

The committee was therefore confronted with a serious prob- 
lem. To strike from the bill any particular project would not 
only have invited serious opposition but would have endangered 
the favorable consideration of the measure. 
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The only solution was to make a pro rata reduction in the 
amounts carried for all of the projects, and it was at this 
point that the intracoastal canal met with its first obstacle. 

The language of the bill with reference to the intracoastal 
canal read as follows: 


The Louisiana and Texas intracoastal waterway from the Mississippi 
River at or near New Orleans, La., to Corpus Christi, Tex., in accord- 
ance with the report submitted in House Document No. 238, Sixty- 
eighth Congress, first session, and subject to the conditions set forth 
in said document: Provided, That no expense shall be incurred by the 
United States for acquiring any Jands required for the purpose of this 
improvement: Provided further, That not more than two Goyernment 
dredges shall be constructed for use in prosecuting this project. 


As the language in the bill refers to House Document No. 
238, of the Sixty-eighth Congress, reference will have to be 
made to this document in order to ascertain just what was 
recommended by the Chief of Engineers. 

On page 49 of this document, under the heading Description 
of routes and estimated cost,” will be found the following 
recommendation: 


Recommended route (107.2 miles): This route will use the Harvey 
Canal, 5.5 miles; Little Barataria Bayou, 10.5 miles; Big Barataria 
Bayou, 2.5 miles; new canal south of Lake Salvador, 14 miles; Harvey 
Canal No, 2, 7.2 miles Bayou LaFourche, 11.5 miles; Company Canal, 
8.1 miles; Bayou Terrebonne, 6.7 miles; new canal, Bayou Terre- 
bonne to Bayou Black, 1.8 miles; Bayou Black, 28.9 miles; Bayou 
Chene, 2.5 miles; Bayou Boeuf to Morgan City, 8 miles; a total dis- 
tance of 107.2 miles. For physical description see paragraph 5 of the 
preliminary examination report. 

A large lock will have to be constructed in the vicinity of the 
present Harvey Lock, on a portion of the five additional acres which 
is included in the purchase of the Harvey Cana] property. Its 
design and construction should be undertaken at the earliest practi- 
cable date to meet the demands of existing commerce and its ex- 
pected early increase, 


And on page 50 of the same document, the following: 

Alternate route (176 miles): This route will use the Mississippi 
River (New Orleans) to Plaquemine Lock, Plaquemine, La., 112 miles; 
Bayou Plaquemine, 10.6 miles; Grand River (one of the channels of 
the Atchafalaya), 19.4 miles; Bayou Natchez, 6 miles; Little Goddel 
and Big Goddel Bayous, 6 miles; Belle River, 9 miles; Bayou Long, 
7.8 miles; Flat Lake and Drews Pass to Berwick Bay, 3.2 miles; 
and thence by the Atchafalaya River (Berwick Bay) to Morgan City, 
2.5 miles; a total distance of 64 miles from Plaquemine to Morgan 
City, making the route from New Orleans to Morgan City 176 miles, 


From the foregoing excerpts from the report of the Chief 
of Engineers it will be seen that the recommended route” 
between the Mississippi River and Morgan City is by way of 
the Harvey Canal, while the “alternate” route is by way 
of the Plaquemine Locks. 

The Rivers and Harbors Committee having been forced, under 
Executive pressure, to reduce the authorization for the con- 
struction of the intracoastal canal from $16,000,000 to 
$9,000,000, it follows that in order to comply with the wishes 
of the President, the authorization for the work on a part of 
the canal could not be taken care of in the third bill which 
the committee was preparing. : 

As it appeared from the figures submitted by the engineers, 
that to deepen and widen the New Orleans-Morgan City link 
of the canal (to the dimensions recommended) including the 
enlargement of the Harvey Locks, or the construction of new 
locks, would cost upwards of four and one-half million dollars; 
and as it further appeared that the alternate route by way of 
Plaquemine could be improved to the required width and depth 
at a cost of $110,000, there was a disposition on the part of 
some members of the committee to adopt the Plaquemine route 
to the entire exclusion of the Harvey route. 

This proposal at once met with vigorous opposition. The 
Hon. James O'Connor, a member of the committee from Louis- 
jana, not only protested, but insisted that the committee would 
be acting in bad faith if it disearded the link in the canal that 
had been adopted many years ago, and which would furnish 
the greatest amount of tonnage. s 

In this protest he was joined by the entire Louisiana dele- 
gation, both in the House and in the Senate, and his position 
before the committee was most heartily seconded by Mr. Mans- 
Fip, the committee member from Texas, and other prominent 
members of the committee. 

The representative of the Intracoastal Canal Association 
from Texas, Mr. Roy Miller, joined with the representative 
of the association from Louisiana, Mr. Rene F. Clere, in 
insisting that the language of the bill be not changed and that 


the Harvey route be retained as a part of the adopted route of 
the intracoastal canal. 

It was at this point that it was finally agreed that the 
matter should be taken to the Seeretary of War and by him 
to the President, This resulted in the Secretary of War 
indicating to the committee that waited on him that the lan- 
guage herein below set forth, and which was insisted upon 
by both the Louisiana and Texas delegations, would be entirely 
satisfactory to him. 

This settled the controversy, and the bill as adopted by the 
committee and as it passed the House by practically a unani- 
mous vote, contains the following language: 


The Louisiana and Texas intracoastal waterway, from the Mississippl 
River at or near New Orleans, La., to Galveston Bay, Tex., in 
accordance with the report submitted in House Document No. 238, 
Sixty-eighth Congress, first session, and subject to the conditions set 
forth in said document: Provided, That the amount hereby authorized 
to be expended upon said project shall not exceed the sum of $9,000,- 
000; Provided further, That no expense shall be incurred by the 
United States for acquiring any lands required for the purpose of 
this improvement: Provided further, That not more than two Gov- 
ernment dredges shall be constructed for use in prosecuting this 
project. 


It will be noted that this language provides for the con- 
struction of the canal in accordance with House Document No. 
238 of the Sixty-eighth Congress, and that this document refers 
to the New Orleans-Morgan City link as the “recommended 
route” and to Plaquemine as the “alternate route.” 

When the bill reached the Senate and was there referred to 
the Committee on Commerce, another most serious effort was 
made to eliminate the Harvey route. 

It was due to the splendid work of Senators RANspELL and 
Broussarp, of Louisiana, and Senator SHEPPARD, of Texas, to- 
gether with the united efforts of friends of the canal in both 
Louisiana and Texas, that the language of the House bill was 
retained. 

The bill has now passed both the House and Senate and is 
in the hands of the Chief Executive, who will undoubtedly give 
it his approval 

It was unfortunate that the impression should have pre- 
vailed in Louisiana that there existed a division in the ranks 
of the Louisiana Members. Had such a division existed, the 
result would have been disastrous to the entire intracoastal 
canal project. 

To have taken the position that it was either the Harvey 
route or nothing would not only have split the Louisiana dele- 
gation but would have driven from our support the entire 
Texas delegation. 

There was never any fight made against the adoption of the 
alternate Plaquemine route, but the fight was centered against 
the discarding and abandonment of the Harvey route, and 
thanks to the good faith of the Texas delegation and the solid 
front presented by the Louisiana delegation, and finally to 
the assistance rendered by the Intracoastal Canal Association, 
of Louisiana and Texas, the fight was won. : 

Those who had given the matter close study and thought 
knew that the defeat would only be temporary. It was un- 
thinkable that a just and wise Government would complete the 
canal from Morgan City to Galveston, Tex., and then leave 
the link between Morgan City and New Orleans unfinished. 
This link traverses the richest and most fertile and the most 
densely populated section of the country through which the 
canal is projected. 5 

The survey of the United States engineers shows that even 
during the existence of two toll canals in this link that the 
tonnage was heavier than in any other portion of the canal. 

The completion of the canal from Morgan City to Galveston 
would in itself have insured the deepening and widening of 
the Harvey route so as to correspond with other portions of 
the canal, because the increased tonnage would bring about a 
situation that the Government would have to recognize and 
relieve. 

But the language now carried in the bill relieves us of any 
speculation as to the future status of the canal. The Harvey 
link has been adopted, and it now remains for the friends of 
this great project to continue their united efforts to the end 
that we may have a canal 100 feet wide by 9 feet deep from 
New Orleans to Corpus Christi, Tex. 

The work on this canal is to be done by two large dredge 
boats, which it will take more than a year to construct after 
the appropriation has been made, and within that time it is 
our hope and belief that funds will have been provided by Con- 
gress to complete the canal in its entirety. 
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In the meanwhile the Harvey link will not be neglected. 
Funds.are available from the forty million dollar appropriation 
made by Congress last year for river and harbor improvement 
that can and will be utilized by the Government in improving 
this link and keeping the Harvey, locks in repair and. working 

order. 

The completion of this canal is entirely too vital to the 
States of Louisiana and Texas for its friends to divide on 
matters. of detail. It makes but little difference whether the 
work is commenced on the Louisiana or Texas.end or whether 
the first dipper of dirt is thrown: from the canal at New. 
Orleans, Morgan City, Plaquemine, or Galveston, It is the 
completed project that we all have in view, and we should bend 
our efforts to this end and not be swayed from our purpose by 
any petty spites and jealousies. i 

That the importance and possibilities of this waterway are 
fully appreciated by. the United States is shown in the follow- 
ing extract. from. a letter written on March 11, 1924, by Gen. 
H. Taylor, then the senior member of the Board. of Engineers 
for Rivers and Harbors, to the Chief of Engineers of the 
United States Army: 

The proposed waterway passes through a section of the Gulf 
coast which is rich in natural resources. and has a considerable and 
growing population. Immediately west of the Mississippi it has nayi: 
gable connection, with six Louisiana parishes, which are among the 
most important sugar-raising and milling areas of the United States: 
West of the Teche it passes three important salt mines, at Jefferson 
Island, Weeks: Island, and Avery Island, whose potential production 
is almost unlimited and which at present are preducing in the 
neighborhood of 400,000 tons per year. Farther west the route is 
directly through the largest single rice-producing area of the country, 
and along. the southern edge; of important stands of yellow pine, 
cypress, and hardwood. In the vicinity of the Sabine and Galveston 
Buy parts are groups of oil refineries, operating both on, the production 
of local fields. and on erude oil piped from the mid-continent fields, 
or imported from Mexico. These ports engage in a large foreign and 
coastwise traffie in oil, including a considerable- movement of crude 
and fuel oil from the Sabine to the Galveston Bay ports. At Sulphur, 
La, Freeport, Tex, and Gulf, Tex., are the only sulphur mines in 
the United States operating on a commercial scale. Their total output 
is in the neighborhood of 2,000,000 tons annually, which generally 
supplies the needs of the country and enters largely into export trade, 
The Sabine ports. and the cities of Galveston, Houston, and Texas City, 
together with the neighboring refineries. and oil fields, are consumers 
of steel and miscellaneous products from Pittsburgh. or Birmingham, 
and Houston, the largest city in southeast Texas and the- focus of a 
number of important: railroads, is an important distributing center. 
From these facts it is evident that there is, besides strictly local traffic, 
the possibility of a large through movement on the waterway, con- 
sisting partly of raw materials moving east to New Orleans or to 
the consuming centers of the Mississippi Valley, partly of manufactured 
products moving west, and partly of oil, sulphur, and other commodi- 
ties moving from points of production to intermediate ports along 
the route for export or coastwise shipment. Assuming satisfactory 
conditions as to equipment, rates, and channel, the estimate in the 
special report for the annual tonnage of a 9-foot waterway, section by 
section, is approximately as follows: 

Between New Orleans and Morgan City, 1,600,000 tons, two-thirds 
eastbound. f 

Between Morgan City and the Sabine ports, 1,150,000 tons, about 
balanced. : 

Between the Sabine ports and Galveston Bay, 1,600,000 tons, four- 
fifths westbound. 

Between Galveston Bay and Gulf, Tex., 700,000 tons, principally 
eastbound, k 


Since writing the above letter, General Taylor has been, 


advanced to the position: of Chief of Engineers. 
This is the opinion and estimate expressed by one of the 


most eminent engineers in the United States Army, who, by 


virtue of the position he now occupies, has great weight with 
Congress in regard to the development of the rivers, harbors, 
and waterways of this country. 

But those of us. who live along and in the vicinity of this 
eanal can even better appreciate the great benefits that will 
follow its completion to a depth of 9 feet by a width of 100 
feet, and no section of the country will be so. much benefited 
as will the territory composing the third congressional dis- 
trict. of Louisiana. 

It traverses five of the eight parishes; composing this district. 
and the three parishes. which it does not touch are connected 
with the canal by navigable streams, thereby giving them the 
same benefits and advantages. 

In its course from. New Orleans west it crosses Lake Sal- 
vador, Bayou Des. Allemand, Bayou LaFourche, Bayou Terre- 
bonne, Bayou Black, Bayou Chene, Bayou Boeuf, Atchafalaya 


River, Bayou. Teche, Bayou. Potage, Bayou Bartholomew, Cote 
Blanche and Vermilion Bays, Schooner Bayou, White Lake, 


Turtle Lake; Grand Lake; Mermentau River, Bayou Vermilion, 


and the Calcasieu River; 2 
The: streams with which it will be connected either directly 
or indirectly have a combined length of more than 6,000 miles. 
These are publie streams, under the care and supervision of 
the Government, and many of them will have to be improved 
so as to conform to the width and depth of the canal. 
Every parish seat and every town and village in the third 


congressional district, will thus have access to and receive the 


e that must and will follow the completion of this great 
project. 

But this is not all. This canal passes through the richest 
and most fertile soil in this entire country. It means, therefore, 
the reclamation and development of thousands of acres. of 
land that have been considered: worthless, and that the lands 
already developed will materially advance in value, 

Its benefits to agriculture are hardly capable of computa- 
tion. It will facilitate and cheapen the transportation of sugar 
cane to the factory, and the finished product can then be trans- 
ported to the markets. of this country, without paying exor- 
bitant freight rates. It will give like relief to the great rice- 
producing sections in Vermilion, Lafayette; St. Martin, and 
Iberia Parishes; 

Let us not overlook the fact that this canal will give an 
Impetus to the: development. of the salt mines at Jefferson, 
Weeks, and Avery Islands. All of these islands contain enor- 
mous deposits. of salt, with a purity of 99 per cent and with 
the possibilities of development that ean not be foretold, be- 
cause the extent of the deposits is so deep that it has not yet 
been determined. 

Cheaper transportation and additional markets can not help 
but prove beneficial. to fish and oyster industries, and the 
factories operated in connection therewith in La Fourche, Terre- 
bonne, and St. Mary Parishes, 

It is generally conceded that the Louisiana oyster possesses 
qualities of flavor and purity unequaled: by any other oyster; 
and whenever its qualities are appreciated, the demand will 
sqon exceed the supply. 

It is not possible, Mr. Speaker, to enumerate the far-reaching 
benefits that will result from the completion of this project: 

To my mind, its potential benefits in the way of cheaper 
transportation, and the general upbuilding and. deyelopment of 
the country through which it passes is such, that Congress 
should not hesitate to complete the project in its entirety. 

From the very inception. of this project, Louisiana and Texas 
have worked in harmony, and now that suecess is in sight, we 
must close our ranks and shoulder to shoulder, bend. our-united 
efforts toward the completion of a great work, in the final 
success of which “there is glory enough for us all.“ 


PROBATION SYSTEM LY. THE UNITED STATES COURTS 


Mr. GRAHAM, Mr. Speaker, I move to suspend the rules 
and pass Senate bill 1042, to provide for the establishment of 
a probation system in the United States courts except in the 
District of Columbia. 

The Clerk read. the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the courts of the United States having 
original jnrisdiction of criminal actions; except in the District of Co- 
Iumbia, when it shall appear to the satisfaction of the court that the 
ends of justice and the best interests of the public; as well as the 
defendant, will be subserved thereby, shall have power, after con- 
viction or after a plea of guilty or nolo contendere for any crime or 
offense not punishable by death or life imprisonment, to suspend the 
imposition, or execution of sentence and to place the defendant. upon 
probation for such. period, and upon such terms and. conditions as they 
may deem best; or the court may impose a fine and may also. place 
the: defendant upon probation in the manner aforesaid. The court 
may revoke or modify any condition of probation, or may change the 
period of probation; Proxided, That the period of probation, together 
with any extension thereof, shall not exceed five years. 

While on probation, the defendant may be required to pay in one or 
several sums a fine imposed at the time of being placed on probation 
and may also be required to make restitution or reparation to the 
aggrieved party or parties for actual damages or loss caused by the 
offense for which conviction was had, and may also be required to 
provide for the support of any person or persons for whose support 
he is legally responsible. 

Sud. 2. That when directed by. the court, the probation, officer shall 
report to the court, with a statement of the conduct of the proba- 
tioner while on probation. The court may thereupon, discharge the 
probationer from further supervision and may terminate the pro- 
ceedings against: him, or may extend the probation, as shall seem 
advisable. 
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At any time within the probation period the probation officer may 
arrest the probationer without a warant, or the court may issue a 
warrant for his arrest. Thereupon such probationer shall forthwith be 
taken before the court. At any time after the probation period, but 
within the maximum period for which the defendant might originally 
have been sentenced, the court may issue a warrant and cause the de- 
fendant to be arrested and brought before the court. Thereupon the 
court may revoke the probation or the suspension of sentence, and 
may impose any sentence which might originally have been imposed, 

Sec. 8. That the judge of any United States court having original 
` jurisdiction of criminal actions, except in the District of Columbia, 
may appoint one or more suitable persons to serve as probation officers 
within the jurisdiction and under the discretion of the judge making 
such appointment or of his successor. All such probation officers shall 
serve without compensation except that in case it shall appear to any 
such judge that the needs of the service require that there should be a 
salaried probation officer, such judge may appoint one such officer and 
shall fix the salary of such officer subject to the approval of the At- 
torney General in each case: Provided, That probation officers who are 
to receive salaries shall be appointed after competitive examination 
held in accordance with the laws and regulations of the civil service 
of the United States. Such judge may in his discretion remove any 
probation officer serving in his court. The appointment of probation 
officers shall be in writing and shall be entered on the records of the 
court of the judge making such appointment, and a copy of the order 
of appointment shall be delivered to the officer so appointed, Such 
court may allow any probation officer his actual expenses necessarily 
incurred in the performance of his duties. Such salary and expenses 
when duly approved shall be paid from the appropriations for the 
courts in which such officer serves. 

Sec. 4. That it shall be the duty of a probation officer to investigate 
any case referred to him for investigation by the court in which he is 
serving and to report thereon to the court. The probation officer 
shall furnish to each person released on probation under his super- 
vision a written statement of the conditions of probation and shall 
instruct him regarding the same. Such officer shall keep informed con- 
cerning the conduct and condition of each person on probation under 
his supervision and shall report thereon to the court placing such 
person on probation, Such officer shall use all suitable methods, not 
inconsistent with the conditions imposed by the court, to aid persons 
on probation and to bring about improvement in their conduct and 
condition. Each officer shall keep records of his work; shall keep ac- 
curate and complete accounts of all moneys collected from persons 
under his supervision; shall give receipts therefor; and shall make at 
least monthly returns thereof; shall make such reports to the Attorney 
General as he may at any time require; and shall perform such other 
duties as the court may direct. A probation officer shall have the 
power of arrest that is now exercised by a deputy marshal. 

Sec. 5. That this act shall take effect immediately. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is a second demanded? 

Mr. BLANTON, Mr. Speaker, I demand a second. 

Mr. GRAHAM. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
a second may be considered as ordered. 

Mr, BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I object. The membership 
ought to be here to take up this important bill. 

The Chair appointed Mr. Granam and Mr. BLANTON as 
tellers. 

The House divided; and the tellers reported—ayes 152, 
noes 5. 


Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I object to the vote and 


make the point of no quorum. A 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair will count. [After 
counting.] Two hundred and twenty-two Members are pres- 
ent, a quorum. 

So a second was ordered. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania is recognized for 20 minutes. [Cries of “ Vote!” 
“Vote!” a 

Mr, GRAHAM. Mr. Speaker, I reserve my time for the 
present. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, this existing situation illus- 
trates the present attitude of the mind of Congress, when a 
bill of this great importance can be called up under a suspen- 
sion of the rules, where you can not change one single syllable 
in it, where you have got to vote it either up or down, where 
you have got to accept it just like it is written, with only 
20 minutes debate to the side, and the House says “ vote,” and 
the chairman of the great Committee on the Judiciary does not 
see fit even to explain any of its provisions to the House. 

I know what I am talking about when I assert that in my 
honest judgment there are not 25 men on the floor of this 
House who know what bill we have up now for consideration. 
The House is going to pass it into law without knowing what 
provisions it contains, or what its effect will be upon the 
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country. In this present atmosphere now pervading this 
Chamber there is no chance whatever to defeat its passage. 
There is no chance to get the ear of this membership, or to 
make them understand the importance of this measure. I 
am going to prove that to you. 5 

This is a bill that the distinguished gentleman from Georgia 
[Mr. Ursnawi until recently at least was vitally opposed to. 
Unless he has lately changed he would not yote for it at all 
if he now knew what bill is before us. It is a bill that will 
permit, if you pass it, the judges over in Baltimore and the 
permit in New York to turn loose on probation every bootlegger 
that is convicted in their courts. 

Mr. CELLER. Will the gentieman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. I will yield in a moment. I want to prove 
that the membership, in voting to take it up under suspension, 
did not know what this bill was about. I know the gentleman 
from Georgia [Mr. Ursuaw] is not for this bill, and yet when 
I demanded a second and the Members began to crowd down 
the aisle here to be counted, he was one of the ringleaders. 
He was the bellwether of the bunch that voted to take it up 
under suspension. 

Mr. UPSHAW. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. The gentleman from Georgia even went in 
front and led the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. KNUTSON] 
next to him, then came the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. 
BERGER] next to him, and then the entire wet New York delega- 
tion, together with our friend from Maryland, the leader of all 
wets, the rider of the great white charger from Baltimore, 
bringing up the rear. [Laughter and applause. ] 

Old dog Tray is in bad company to-day, [Laughter and 
applause. ] 

Mr. UPSHAW. If old dog Tray is Mr. BLANTON, he is badly 
mistaken. 

Mr. BLANTON. This poor “old dog Tray” I am talking 
about hails from Georgia. It is a sad day for prohibition; it 
is indeed a sad day for the eighteenth amendment to the Consti- 
tution; it is a sad day for all the splendid work that the in- 
comparable Anti-Saloon Leagne has done for half a century 
throughout America for a disciple of prohibition like UrsHAw 
of Georgia to pass through the tellers with all the renowned 
wets in Congress and vote for a bill of this character. 
(Laughter and applause.] 

Mr. UPSHAW. Will the gentleman yield now? 

Mr. BLANTON. Certainly; I yield to my distinguished 
friend from Georgia. 

Mr. UPSHAW. If the gentleman will give proof that there 
is any basis of fact for the statement that the wets are sup- 
porting this for wet reasons, I will discuss the question with 

m. 

Mr. BLANTON, I will give the proof. 

Mr. UPSHAW. May I say this other word before you do 
that? I was one of the gentlemen who joined the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. Branton] in opposing the bringing out of 
this bill recenfly, but after further investigation of the hu- 
manitarian issues involved 

Mr. BLANTON. But through ignorance, a few minutes ago, 
the gentleman went with ail the wets through the line, voting 
to take up this wet bill. 

Mr. UPSHAW. No; I was simply giving it a chance to be 
discussed, If the gentleman from Texas did not have a chance 
to make a speech, he would “bust” wide open. [Laughter and 
applause. ] 

Mr. BLANTON. I am going to convict the gentleman either 
of ignorance or a change of heart. 

Mr. UPSHAW. In all good humor, I wish to make a proper 
correction. I would like to change the Recorp on “bust wide 
open” and say there would be “spontaneous combustion.” 

Mr. BLANTON. I would rather for the gentleman to use 
his usual vernacular. [Laughter and applause.] 

I will state to my colleagues that when a fellow has stood 
in front of a stampeded bunch of steers in west Texas, this 
stampeding here does not bother him. I am going to prove to 
my friend from Georgia that this is a wet measure. Show 
me a man from New York who is not here to-day to help to 
pass this bill? They are all here. 

Mr. WELLER. They are always here. 

Mr. BLANTON. Show me a man from Baltimore who is 
now absent. The gang's all here.” Colonel Him, the leader 


of the wets, is now at his place at the head of the table. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. Will the gentleman yield for a 
question? 

Mr. BLANTON. In a moment. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. Oh, yield now. 
I regret that I can not yield now. 


Mr. BLANTON. 
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There is not a man in the United Stites for whom I have 
a higher regard than the great chairman of our great Judi- 
ciary Committee. He is one of the most distinguished lawyers 
in the Nation. [Applause.] He is a true friend when he is 
your friend, and he has been my good friend ever since I have 
been here g 

[Cries of “But!"] 

And I think the world of him, and personally, he could not 
ask me for a favor to-day that I would not grant, but [laugh- 
ter]! we all know that until the gentleman from Georgia 
switched five minutes ago, this chairman of the Judiciary Com- 
mittee was just as much the leader of the wets of this Nation 
as the gentleman from Georgia stood with the drys, and God 
knows it has been a loss to the great cause of prohibition 
when we lose Ursnaw, of Georgia, to you wet fellows. 
[Laughter and applause.] 

Mr. UPSHAW. Will the gentleman yield? 5 

Mr. BLANTON. I yield. 

Mr. UPSHAW. Give your proof, show me that this has 
anything wet in it, and I will smash it like I would smash 
every jug and every bottle that contained any kind of rum. 
The gentleman knows I would not stand for a thing that had 
the smell of liquor on it. [Laughter.] 

Mr. BLANTON. “And, Mary, when you put that ice in 
the glass and that mint on top, make me take it.“ [Laughter.] 

This is the first time I have ever heard the distinguished 
gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Ursnawi plead ignorance. The 
gentleman has been helping the two gentleman from Michigan 
[Mr. Cramton and Mr. Hupson] and myself, fight this bill 
for three solid months, and now in the closing hours of Con- 
gress when the time comes to pass it or to stop it, and I rise 
here and try to stop it, he goes over to the wet enemy and 
deserts his prohibition friends. 

Mr. UPSHAW. Will the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I will not yield now until the 
gentleman cools off. [Laughter.] I am going to yield to the 
gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Ursnawil some time in a few 
moments. I can not defeat this bill by myself. I need his 


help. I hope some page will go out of this Chamber to the | 


cloakrooms and tell the two distinguished gentlemen from 
Michigan [Mr. Cramton and Mr. Hupson] that they are needed 
here in this present fight against prohibition more than they 
are in conference. 


Are you colleagues going to turn the bootleggers of Balti- 


more loose on probation without any punishment? Are you 
going to put it in the hands of the judges in Philadelphia and 
New York to turn every bootlegger loose on probation that they 
convict? I am not willing to do that. 

If the entire judiciary of the United States stood for the 
enforcement of the prohibition law and the eighteenth amend- 
ment, I would be for this bill, but I am not for it now, and 
I hope that such a distinguished prohibitionist as my dis- 
tinguished friend the gentleman from Maine [Mr. HERSEY], 
will get up here and use his logic and his power of oratory to 
defeat this bill. He has done some most valuable work for 
prohibition in the days gone by. I have considered it an 
honor to follow him. 

Mr. HERSEY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. I am sorry; I know just how the gentle- 
man stands on prohibition and I can not yield. Mr. Speaker, 
how much time have I remaining? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman has six minutes. 

Mr. BLANTON, I reserve the balance of my time, but I 
want to yield three minutes to the gentleman from Georgia 
[Mr. Upspaw]. - 

Mr. UPSHAW. Three minutes is not long enough. 

Mr. BLANTON. Then I yield the gentleman six minutes, 
and now you do your best. [Laughter.] 

Mr. GRAHAM. Mr. Speaker, I yield the gentleman two 
minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Georgia 
is recognized for eight minutes. 

Mr. UPSHAW. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen, I am very fond 
of giving pleasure to my colleagues. I would get up at mid- 
night to help somebody in trouble if I know it; and when I 
voted on the side of giving a chance for discussion on this 
measure I was conferring a great favor on my modest friend, 
the gentleman from Texas. I have a friend over in Baltimore 
who reads the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp. He asked me the other 
day, “ When will Branton, from Texas, make another speech, 
do you reckon?” Another! 

Now, the gentleman referred to the story by the genial and 
gifted gentleman from Florida, FRANK CLARK, about Mary 
making her husband take that drink, and I want to say to the 
gentleman from Texas that if he will agree not to accept the 


$10,000 salary against which he voted the other day I will be 
ready to discuss this question with him. 

Now, I want to be perfectly frank with the House concern- 
ing this bill. I received a representation from leading friends 
of humanity, especially those interested in juvenile offenders, 
and from leading lawyers of my city who are as dry as a bone, 
who have urged me to support this probation measure on 
humanitarian grounds. Frankly, I was not satisfied with the 
line-up when it was brought up recently, and I joined the gen- 
tleman from Texas in objecting to its consideration. The more 
I have investigated, the more I have come to the conclusion 
that it is a nation-wide question concerning humanity, and that 
the Federal judges ought to be allowed the same probationary 
discretion as many judges in other courts. It is simply an 
honest conviction on my part, and the gentleman from Texas, 
I am sure, only intended to be facetious when he suggested 
that under any conditions on earth I would surrender one inch 
or one atom of principle or legal procedure to the liquor inter- 
ests in this country who have been unwilling to accept their 
constitutional defeat. I am quite sure in reyising his remarks 
the gentleman from Texas will not leave any such intimation. 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, UPSHAW. Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. What I had in mind was when the gentle- 
man agreed to be the tail of the comet to Al Smith, in New 
York, in the last campaign. [Laughter.] 

Mr. UPSHAW. I say this to you, my colleagues, and I ask 
you to give me careful attention. That suggestion, if it was 
made seriously, would be a great reflection on my sincerity 
and honor. I never in any way sought to bring my name be- 
fore Congress when generous friends, first in New England 
and then widely over the country, and later, at that great 
national convention of “dry” leaders in Washington applauded 
the suggestion of Col. David Morgan Smith, the gallant leader 
of The Battalion of Death,“ that my name be placed second 
on the presidential ticket. I am as innocent of it as the gen- 
tleman from Texas. [Applause.] But since he goes far afield 
and drags in such a personal reference that is wholly irrelevant 
to this debate, I must let it stand unchallenged or I must an- 
swer it with the truth of history. I want to remind him that 
the ConcressionaAL Recor carried my statement made before 
that convention, after the generous reception accorded Colonel 
Smith's generous reference, that if the vice presidential nomi- 
nation were offered me on a silver platter I would smash the 
platter if Governor Al Smith or any other “wet” man were 
put on with me. And furthermore (and I certainly would not 
tell this if Mr. Branton had not forced it upon me), when a 
committee called on me at the Pennsylvania Hotel, represent- 
ing the wet element in the national convention, and in the 
presence of a prominent man in Washington, who heard the 
colloguy, twice offered me the vice presidential nomination, 
so far as their influence was concerned, if I would accept it. 
I looked in their faces and said: “Gentlemen, there are not 
enough votes or dollars this side of hades to make me. sur- 
render one inch on this moral question.” [Applause.] 

In deciding to support this measure, I simply wish to say 
that I am the friend of every possible effort to reform and 
transform erring humanity. If probation works well in other 
courts, why should it not work well in Federal courts? Great, 
far-seeing friends of humanity all over the Nation have long 
urged this probation legislation. Let us try it—and if it is 
abused in favor of prohibition violators, I will help to repeal 
it at the next session of Congress. But it ought to help the 
cause of prohibition enforcement by quickly relieving many 
congested dockets and giving time to properly try these cases. 

Gentlemen, I want to say frankly what you know without 
my saying it—that if I thought there was any sort of a liquor 
conspiracy here, I would make every effort to smash it; but if 
it is only to be a humanitarian measure, I am for it. And I 
put into italics the declaration just made—that if it should 
prove any sort of favor to the friends of liquor, I am against 
it from now until the judgment day. [Applause.] 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on suspending 
the rules and passing the bill. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I demand the yeas and nays 
on that question. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Texas 
demands the yeas and nays. Those in favor of ordering the 
Yeas and nays will rise and stand until counted. [After 
counting.] Not a sufficient number, and the yeas and nays are 
refused. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I demand a division. 

The House divided; and there were—ayes 170, nays 49. 

So, two-thirds having voted in favor thereof, the rules were 
suspended and the bill was passed. 
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TWO ADDITIONAL JUDGES FOR EIGHTH CIRCUIT 


Mr. GRAHAM. Mr. Speaker, I move to take from the table 
the bill 8. 99, authorizing the President to appoint two addi- 
tional circuit judges for the eighth circuit, suspend the rules, 
and pass the same. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania moves to take from the Speaker's table, suspend the 
rules, and pass the Senate bill 99, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: : 


Be it enacted, ctc., That the President be, and he is hereby, author- 
ized, by and with the advice and consent of the Senate, to appoint two 
additional circuit judges for the eighth circuit, who shall receive the 
same salary as other circuit judges now receive and shall reside within 
the said eighth circuit. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is a second demanded? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, I demand a 
second, 

Mr. GRAHAM. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
a second be considered as ordered. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GRAHAM. Mr. Speaker, this bill is one providing for 
the appointment of two judges in the eighth circuit. The 
eighth circnit is one of the largest circnits in the United States. 
I wish I could show Members so that they could see the dimen- 
sions of that circuit. I haye in my hand a map of the United 
States. The part marked in red composes the eighth circuit. 
Thirteen States of the Union are in that circuit. They had five 
judges, one of whom died in 1922. The business of the circuit 
has been piling up and increasing to a very large degree. If 
I had time to call the attention of the House to the table of 
Statistics appended to the report of our committee, I could 
show the Members how the business in the eighth circuit has 
grown by contrast with some of the others. The recommenda- 
tion for this legislation was contained in the President’s mes- 
sage to Congress. The Chief Justice of the United States ap- 
peared before the Committee on the Judiciary and urged it 
most earnestly. Communications have come to me from a 
representative of nearly every one of these 13 States urgently 
asking that this legislation be passed. 

Mr. DYER. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GRAHAM. Yes. 

Mr. DYER. The gentleman did not state, and I am sure 
he wants the House to know, that one of the judges who died, 
something over a year ago, Judge Garland, was assigned there 
from the commerce court and under the act of Congress those 
judges could not be succeeded at their death by appointment, 
so that there is no way of filling that yacancy except by legis- 
lation by Congress. b 

Mr. GRAHAM. The gentleman is quite right, and I thank 
him for calling my attention to that fact, because otherwise 
it might have appeared to Members of the House that this 
vacancy should be filled in the usual way. The deceased justice 
was assigned from the commerce court to serve as a circuit 
judge in this district. His place can not be filled by appoint- 
ment. 

Mr. DYER. I would say also that this bill, which he has 
moved to suspend the rules and pass, was passed unanimously 
by the Senate, and the House has reported a similar bill nnani- 
mously from the Committee on the Judiciary. It is now on the 
House Calendar. 

Mr. GRAHAM. I was coming to that, This bill is verbatim 
the same as the bill that was reported unanimously from the 
Committee on the Judiciary of the House of Representatives. 
It passed the Senate unanimously, and I trust that there will 
be no opposition to this much needed piece of legislation. I 
reserve the remainder of my time. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, I demanded a 
second in order that I might have a moment or two in which 
to confer with the minority members of the Committee on the 
Judiciary. I have conferred with them. I understand them to 
be in favor of the bill. Therefore, of course, I shall stand with 
them upon the matter. I do not feel, however, that it is right 
for me to cut off anyone who would be opposed to the bill by 
demanding a second, 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. 
minutes. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Is the gentleman from Texas 
[Mr. BLANTON] opposed to the bill? 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes; I am. I only want five minutes. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Is anyone else opposed to the 
bill? I yield five minutes to the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
SuMNERs]. 


I would like to have about five 


Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I have been very 
much opposed to the general disposition to increase the num- 
ber of Federal judges, as my record will indicate. I can not 
oppose this bill, however. When we come to consider the facts 
we find this condition to obtain: The eighth circuit is by far 
the largest circuit in the United States. There are 13 States 
embraced within this circuit. Beginning with Arkansas, on 
the Mississippi River, it runs straight to the Canadian line. 
It runs west, we may say, to the Rockies and south to Mexico, 
embracing that block of 13 States, which comprise about one- 
third—in fact, quite one-third—the area of the United States, 
The business in that circuit is tremendously congested. It is 
necessary to call district judges frequently to the circuit bench. 
Under our system it seems to me clearly bad practice to have 
the district judges sitting as a part of the circuit court of 
appeals, 2 

Mr. AYRES. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Yes. 

Mr. AYRES. In that circuit, as I remember it, there has 
been a vacancy on that bench for about two years. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. That was stated by the chairman 
of the committee. 

Mr. AYRES. I am in that district and that is the reason I 
asked the question. Does the gentleman know of any reason 
why that vacancy has not been filled? 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Yes; Ido know a reason, and I shall 
explain it. That position was filled by a member of the com- 
merce court. When he died the position could not be filled by 
appointing another circuit judge for that circuit, of course. 
In canvassing the situation it was the unanimous judgment of 
members of the Judiciary Committee that by creating a court 
of six judges it would be possible to divide that court when 
necessary. 

Court is held at a number of places, I can not go into details. 
Now, this is true in addition to that. There are a consider- 
able number of cases arising in that circuit in which, under the 
law, with which gentlemen are familiar, in reference to en- 
joining an act of a State board or enjoining an act of the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission, for instance, it is required that 
a circuit judge shall sit with*two district judges. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman has 
expired. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas, 
additional minutes? 

ets GRAHAM. I yield the gentleman two additional min- 
utes. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. I asked for the additional time, 
gentlemen, in order that I may yield for any question which 
gentlemen may desire to ask. > 

Mr. CELLER. Does the so-called judicial council approve 
this increase in the number of judges? 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Yes; and Chief Justice Taft has 
made a statement to members of the committee that they have 
a very serious condition of congestion in that circuit, They 
not only have a tremendous yolume of business but the court 
is compelled to trayel great distances in order to hold the ses- 
sions of the court, and in addition to that when a justice of 
the court must sit with two district judges in the cases I have 
just referred to, those justices must of course travel long dis- 
tances. You remember, gentlemen, the bill in which we re- 
lieved the Supreme Court of a good deal of its obligatory juris- 
diction. That does not increase jurisdiction of the circuit 
courts of appeals, but in a most definite sense it does increase 
responsibility. In view of all these circumstances I have felt 
myself compelled to make an exception with reference to this 
particular court, an exception to the general position which I 
have taken here with reference to an increase of Federal 
judges. I hope the bill will pass. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman has 
again expired. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. BLANTON], 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I think we are in rather 
sorry plight when just because a Member who conscientiously 
opposes a bill gets up to speak against it, it is intimated that 
he merely wants to speak. I have been working from 16 to 
18 hours a day every day for the last two weeks. Do you know 
that? I am sick now. I have had a bad case of grippe for 
at least a week. I ought to be in bed right now; but by 
force of will power I have driven myself to attend to business 
here. Do you think it is pleasant for me to get up here to 
speak against a bill? I am speaking against it because I feel 
it is my duty. Somebody ought to oppose these bills that seek 
to appoint men to lifetime positions at $8,500 each 

SEVERAL MEMBERS. $8,500. 


Will the chairman yield me two 
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Mr. BLANTON. Yes: $8,500 per year each for life, when it 
is not necessary, because these two judges are not needed. 

Mr. CELLER. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. BLANTON. I regret that I lave not the time to yield. 
The extra judges that we have appointed in this Congress is 
a crime upon the people. The appointing of an extra district 
judge in the State of New Mexico was’a crime. I want the peo- 
ple in the various States to watch how little work many of the 
district judges and the circuit judges do. It is the Federal 
judges I am talking about. ‘Two, three, or four hours a day 
once in a while is all the work some of these judges do, and 
some of them go fishing one, two, or three months in the year. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. I am sorry, not right now. I know some 
who go fishing most of the summer in the year. They ought 
to go to work. They ought to earn the people’s money that is 
paid them for life. When they get to be a certain age they 
are retired on their salary for life. That is the kind of jobs you 
are making here by this bill. You are putting two men on the 
pay roll for life drawing salaries at $8,500 a year apiece, and 
we do not need them if you make the judges we have now go 
to work. 

I sat at the council table the other day across from five dis- 
tinguished Senators, and I insisted on the police courts in the 
District of Columbia meeting at 9 o'clock instead of 10 a. m., 
and we whipped them, did we not, Brother RATHBONE, and the 
House approved of our action and the Senate did likewise? 

Now I take that same stand with reference to the Federal 
district judges and the circuit court judges. 

Mr. ALLGOOD. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes. 

Mr. ALLGOOD. ‘They claim that the dockets are crowded 
out there? 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes. If they went to work as they should 
they could clean them up. 

Mr, ALLGOOD. If they had to clean up their dockets or 
else lose their jobs, would not they work more? 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes; they would then clean up their 
dockets, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman 
from Texas has expired. 

Mr. GRAHAM. I yield three minutes to the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. Cramton], 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Michigan 
is recognized for three minutes, 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, 
I have just been over for a little time at the other end of the 
Capitol to see what has been done with the bill H. R. 5, 
generally known as the Cramton bill, and, contrary to my 
expectation, while I was out there came up a bill handled by 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Grawam] with refer- 
ence to the establishment of a probation system in the Federal 
courts. I greatly regret that a wrong impression as to my 
attitude toward that bill should have been given to the House 
in my absence by the gentleman from Texas [Mr. BLANTON]. 

Mr. BLANTON, Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRAMTON. No; my own speech I will make at this 
time. 

When this bill was last before the House on a call of the 
Unanimous Consent Calendar, as the gentleman from Penn- 
Sylvania recalls, I stated then on the floor of the House that 
I could not see any difference in the need of a probation 
system in a Federal court or a State court, and I favored the 
establishment of a probation system in the Federal courts. I 
have not changed my mind in regard to that position, and this 
afternoon I responded to the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. GRAHAM] to speak in behalf of his bill, and 
J promised to do so, but because of other matters intervening I 
was prevented from doing so. ; 

I do not know whether it is a matter of any importance, but 
I do not want my position to be misunderstood, and I do not 
want the gentleman from Pennsylvania to think I had misled 
him as to my attitude. [Applause.] 

Mr. GRAHAM. Mr. Speaker, I yield three minutes to the 
gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. NEWTON]. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Mr. Speaker, I can not let the 
statement of the gentleman from Texas [Mr. BLANTON] remain 
unchallenged. We are given privileges in debate by reason of 
our membership here and we ought to be extremely careful 
about the statements we make. The CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
goes all over the land. It goes to the schools and is read by 
the young; and when it is stated in this Recorp that our 
Federal judges work only three or four hours a day and spend 
their time in going fishing, what kind of an opinion will the 
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young folks of the land have with reference to the Federal 
judiciary? I do not believe that the gentleman from Texas 
wanted to give that impression out. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. In a moment. 

Let me say that in this eighth circuit, with which I am 
familiar, the district judges, by reason of the congestion in the 
circuit court of appeals, have been called to sit on that bench. 
The judges from the district of Minnesota in the eighth circuit 
have been repeatedly requested to sit on appeals. ‘This has in- 
creased the congestion in the district courts. Our judges have 
held court 50 hours a week on the average instead of the usual 
25 hours. This during the past two years. In many instances 
they have worked from 8.30 in the morning until 6 and 7 and 
sometimes 10 o'clock at night in jury cases. 

Now, I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. BLANTON. Does the gentleman say that there are not 
some Federal judges who hold court not more than three 
months in the year? 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. I am not familiar with all 
the Federal judges. 

Mr. BLANTON. I mean some of them. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. The gentleman desires to be 
fair, His statement is a reflection against all Federal judges, 
Instead of making a statement of that kind he ought to par- 
ticularize. If he has not the facts he ought not make the 
statement at all, and if he has the facts he ought to name the 
judges. [Applause.] 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on suspending 
the rules and passing the bill. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I demand a division. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr, 
BLANTON) there were—ayes 153, noes 14. 

So two-thirds having yoted in favor thereof, the rules were 
suspended and the bill was passed. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without objection, H. R. 661, 
a bill of similar import, will be laid on the table. 

There was no objection. 


MERGER OF STREET RAILWAY CORPORATIONS IN THE DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. Mr. Speaker, I move to take from the 
Speaker's table Senate bill 4191, to permit the merger of street 
railway corporations operating in the District of Columbia, and 
for other purposes, suspend the rules, and pass the same with 
an amendment. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Maryland 
moves to take from the Speaker's table Senate bill 4191, sus- 
pend the rules, and pass the same with an amendment, The 
Clerk will report the bill with the amendment. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, ete., That any or all of the street railway companies 
operating in the District of Columbia be, and they are hereby, author- 
ized and empowered to merge or consolidate, either by purchase or 
lease by one company of the properties, and/or stocks or securities of 
any of the others, or by the formation of a new corporation to acquire 
the properties and/or stocks or securities, and to succeed to the powers 
and obligations of each or any of said companies under uch terms and 
conditions as may be agreed upon by vote of a majority in amount of 
the stock of the respective corporations and as may be approved by 
the Public Utilities Commission of the District of Columbia: Provided, 
That no merger of said companies shall be finally consummated until 
the same is approved by joint resolution of Congress. Such new cor- 
poration shall be incorporated under the provisions cf Subchapter IV, 
Chapter XVIII of the Code of Law of the District of Columbia as far 
as applicable, with issues of stock at a stated par value and/or of no 
par yalue, as may be approved by the Public Utilities Commission. 

Sec. 2. The inhibitions and restrictions contained in section 11 of 
the act of March 4, 1918 (commonly known as the antimerger law, 
Public, No. 435, 37 Stat. L. p. 1006), be, and the same are hereby, 
removed so far, and only so far, as they affect the acquisition by any 
corporation of the stocks or bonds of any of the corporations referred 
to in the foregoing section. 

Sec. 3. Congress reserves the right to alter, amend, or repeal this 
act or any provision thereof. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is a second demanded? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, I demand a 
second. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
a second may be considered as ordered. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentieman from Maryland 
asks unanimous consent that a second may be considered as 
ordered. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. ZIHLMAN. Mr. Speaker, this bill was agreed to unani- 
mously by the House Committee on the District of Columbia 
and by the Senate Committee on the District of Columbia. It 
was drawn by the corporation counsel and it simply removes 
the inhibition against a voluntary merger of the street car 
companies, The amendment incorporated in the Senate makes 
any merger subject to the approval of a joint resolution of 
Congress. The bill has been passed by the Senate and has 
been unanimously reported from the committee on the District 
of Columbia. The amendment incorporated in the Senate was 
suggested by the Senator from Tennessee, Mr. MCKELLAR, 

Mr, HUDDLESTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. Yes. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. I understood the gentleman's motion 
to be for the passage of this bill with an amendment which 
he himself offered. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. ‘Yes. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. 
amendment was. 

Mr. ZIHUMAN. I Will say to the gentleman that the Senate 
adopted two amendments, one of which provided that no merger 


But I did not catch fully what the 


of said companies shall be finally consummated ‘until the same 


ds approved hy joint resolution of Congress. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. I understand that 

Mr. ZAIHLMAN. The other amendment inserts the words 
“ under the terms aud conditions of this act,’ in the second 
section of the bill. I offered an amendment striking that 
language out because it is ambiguous and has no relation to 
the other part of ‘the paragraph, as I see it. The amendment 
providing that any merger must be approved by a joint resolu- 
tion of Congress remains in the bill. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Then, as I understand the bill as the 
gentleman has offered it, the bill authorizes a merger with- 
‘out ‘further consent by Congress? 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. No; I tried to make clear to the gentleman 
hat the bill provides that it must be approved by the public 
utilities commission of the District. of Columbia, and then 
there is the proviso that no merger of said company shall be 
finally consummated until the same is approved by joint reso- 
lution of Congress. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. I understoed the gentleman to say 
that he had offered an amendment to strike that out. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. No; I said I had offered an amendment 
striking out the words at the bottom of section 2, “ under the 
terms and conditions of this act,” which are ambiguous and 
have no relation to that section, 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Is that the only amendment the 
gentleman offered? 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. It is; ves. 

Mr. RAKER, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. Yes. 

Mr. RAKER. What is the difference between this bill and 
the House bill? 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. There is no difference except the amend- 
ment which I have read, making it subject to the approval 
of Congress. 

Mr. RAKER. Then the fare question is the same in the 
Senate bill as in the House bill? 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. Yes; there is no reference to rates or 
fares. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. ZIHUMAN. Tes. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Does the gentleman feel that the amend- 
ment he is suggesting is of sufficient importance to justify a 
possibility of a délay in the Senate in securing its acceptance 
there, or does the gentleman feel certain that the amend- 
ment he is suggesting will be promptly accepted by the Senate? 

Mr. ZIMLMAN, I will say to the gentleman I am quite sure 
that when they read the amendment inserted by the House they 
will readily accept it. y 

Mr. CRAMTON. From the hurried reading I have been able 
to give it, it does not seem to me it matters whether the words 
are in or out, and if there happens to be in the other body 
some one who wants an opportunity for delaying fhe measure, 
the gentleman’s amendment will require action there, whereas 
u be simply accepts the bill as it comes from the Senate it is 

gh. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. I will say to the gentleman that if I thought 
it would jeopardize the bill in any way, I would not press the 
amendment. I do not think this language at the bottom of 


section 2 has any place there. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Let me ask the gentleman a 
question. What good is the passage of this bill going to do? 
As I understand-it, the railway companies have the right now 
to agree on a merger and then come in and haye Congress 
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approve ‘it, and you provide in this measure that they shall 
hereafter come in and secure the approval of Congress. What 
I want to know is what good the bill is going to do and what is 
the necessity for it? 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. I will say to the gentleman the two Dis- 
trict Committees of the two Houses have for a number of years 
been wrestling with this problem of two street-car companies 
here with a uniform rate of fare but with dissimilar returns 
upon the physical value of the property. 

A joint committee was appointed consisting of members of 
the House Committee and members of the Senate Committee 
who met and threshed out that problem and decided to ask the 
Corporation Counsel of the District to draw a bill removing this 
inhibition against a merger of the existing street car com- 
panies, because the committee felt that was all we could hope 
to pass at this ‘session. It was agreed that if the companies did 
not bring about a voluntary merger which would result in 


decreased street-car fares here in ‘the District of Columbia, then 
we would be justified in passing punitive legislation compelling 


in some way a merger of these two companies, 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ZIHLMAN, I yield. 

Mr. BLANTON. Is it not a fact that several members of the 
House District ‘Committee, for instance, the gentleman from 
Wisconsin [Mr. Laarrrrt], myself and others, have been very 
strongly in favor of a bill that would limit the charge of these 
railways to their charter authorization, and if that kind of bill 
was passed it would automatically reduce the car fares to five 
on in the District of Columbia, because the charter demands 

a 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. I will say to the gentleman that the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin [Mr. LAMPERT], was chairman of the sub- 
committee that presented this bill. 

Mr. BLANTON. I know that, and this was forced on him 
because he did not think he could get anything better. 

Mr. MORTON D. HULL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. Yes. ; 

Mr. MORTON D. HULL, Who appoints the members of the 
Publie Utility Commission for the District of Columbia? 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. The President of the United States. 

Mr. Speaker, I reserve the balance of my time. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, I am ready for a 
vote on the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on suspending 
the rules and passing the bill. 

The question was taken, and two-thirds having voted in 
favor thereof, the rules were suspended and the bill was 
passed. 

A similar House bill was laid on the table. 

‘PROBATION SYSTEM FOR FEDERAL COURTS 


Mr. WOODRUM. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks on the bill S. 1042. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WOODRUM. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, 
the House has just passed under steam-roller tactics what, in 
my judgment, is perhaps the most far-reaching and revolution- 
ary measure, so far as the practice in Federal courts is con- 
cerned, that it has passed in a decade. The bill purports on its 
face to be for the purpose of allowing Federal courts the power 
to suspend sentences, 

This measure was sought to be passed on June 6, 1924, 
when several other gentlemen along with myself opposed it 
upon the floor of the House and caused it to be withdrawn. 
It is now brought forward under rules which do not admit of 
amendment, and which limit the debate to 20 minutes against 
the Dill, which was entirely consumed by the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. Branton] and the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. 
UpsHaw]. Had it been possible I should have liked to have 
had an opportunity to oppose the bill this time on the floor. 
I take this opportunity to register my disapproval and to 
say that I voted against its passage. 

The bill in question is in the following language: 

Bé it enacted, eto., That the courts of the United States having 
original jurisdiction of criminal actions, except in the District of 
Columbia, when it shall appear to the satisfaction of the court that 
the ends of justice and the best interests of the public, as well as the 
defendant, will be subserved thereby, shall have power, after convit- 
tion or after a plea of guilty or nolo contendere for any crime or 
offense not punishable by death or life imprisonment, to suspend the 
imposition or execution of sentence and to place the defendant upon 
probation for such period and upon such terms and conditions as they 
may deem best; or the court: may impose a fine and may also place the 
defendant upon probation in the manner aforesaid. The court may 
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revoke or modify any condition of probation or may change the period 
of probation: Provided, That the period of probation, together with 
any extension thereof, shall not exceed five years. 

While on probation the defendant may be required to pay in one or 
several sums a fine imposed at the time of being placed on probation, 
and may also be required to make restitution or reparation to the 
aggrieved party or parties for actual damages or loss caused by the 
offense for which conviction was had, and may also be required to 
provide for the support of any person or persons for whose support 
he is legally responsible. 

Sec. 2. That when directed by the court, the probation officer shall 
report to the court, with a statement of the conduct of the probationer 
while on probation. The court may thereupon discharge the probationer 
from further supervision and may terminate the proceedings against 
him, or may extend the probation, as shall seem advisable. 

At any time within the probation period the probation officer may 
arrest the probationer without a warrant, or the court may issue a 
warrant for his arrest. Thereupon such probationer shall forthwith be 
taken before the court. At any time after the probation period, but 
within the maximum period for which the defendant might originally 
have ‘been sentenced, the court may issue a warrant and cause the 
defendant to be arrested and brought before the court. Thereupon 
the court may revoke the probation or the suspension of sentence, 
and may impose any sentence which might originally have been im- 
posed 


Sec. 3. That the judge of any United States court having original 
jurisdiction of criminal actions, except in the Distriet of Columbia, may 
appoint one or more suitable persons to serve as probation officers 
within the jurisdiction and under the discretion of the judge making 
such appointment or of his successor. All such probation officers shall 
serve without compensation except that in case it shall appear to any 
such judge that the needs of the service require that there should be a 
salaried probation officer, such judge may appoint one such officer and 
shall fix the salary of such officer subject to the approval of the At- 
torney General in each case: Provided, That probation officers who are 
to receive salaries shall be appointed after competitive examination 
held in accordance with the laws and regulations of the civil service of 
the United States. Such judge may in his discretion remove any pro- 
bation officer serving in his court. The appointment of probation ofti- 
cers shall be in writing and shall be entered on the records of the 
court of the judge making such appointment, and a copy of the order 
of appointment shall be delivered to the officer so appointed. Such 
court may allow any probation officer his actual expenses necessarily 
incurred in the performance of his duties. Such salary and expenses 
when duly approved shall be paid from the appropriations for the 
courts in which such officer serves. 

Sec, 4. That it shall be the duty of a probation officer to investigate 
any case referred to him for investigation by the court in which he is 
serving and to report thereon to the court. The probation officer shall 
furnish to each person released on probation under his supervision a 
written statement of the conditions of probation and shall instruct 
him regarding the same. Such officer shall keep informed concerning 
the conduct and condition of each person on probation under his super- 
vision and shall report thereon to the court placing such person on 
probation. Such officer shall use all suitable methods, not inconsistent 
with the conditions imposed by the court, to aid persons on probation 
and to bring about improvement in their conduct and condition, Each 
officer shall keep records of his work; shall keep accurate and com- 
plete accounts of all moneys collected from persons under his snper- 
vision ; shall give receipts therefor, and shall make at least monthly re- 
turns thereof; shall make such reports to the Attorney General as he 
may at any time require; and shall perform such other duties as the 
court may direct. A probation officer shall have the power of arrest 
that is now exercised by a deputy marshal. 

Src. 5. That this act shall take effect immediately, 


Mr. Speaker, having had some experience on the bench, I 
believe I know something of the theory of probation and the 
suspension of sentences. I heartily favor the theory. I know 
there are many instances where if a court has the power to put 
a first offender on probation, the person can be reclaimed to 
society as a useful citizen. This bill goes further than any 
law I have seen in a State court. It has no limitation what- 
ever on the age, gravity of the offense—except it must not be 
punished with death—or the number of times that the defend- 
ant may have been before that or some other court for viola- 
tion of the laws of the United States. 

In other words, under this bill, which will be a law if the 
President signs it, absolute and unqualified power is given 
to Federal judges to suspend sentences in any and all cases, 

This is, to my mind, a body blow to law enforcement. It is 
no answer to point to the high character of our Federal judges, 
for it is not a question of how the power conferred will be 
used, but the great objection is the extent of power given. 

I heard a gentleman remark on the floor of the House just 
after this bill passed, who is well known for his unsympathetic 


attitude toward the eighteenth amendment, “Well, we have 
repealed the eighteenth amendment in New York and New 
Jersey.” 

PROBLEM OF NATIONAL TRANSPORTATION 


Mr. HAWES. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp on the subject of highway 
transportation. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HAWES. Mr. Speaker, reviewing the remarkable de- 
velopment of highways in my own State, Missouri, impresses 
me with the seriousness of the growing need of linking up the 
road with the rail and river in the solution of our great 
national transportation problem. 

It is but a limited glance in retrospect to the first allotment 
of Federal aid in the construction of American highways. 
The development during the period from 1917 to 1925 is 
astounding. When one considers that we are spending more 
than $1,000,000,000 a year in America to-day on the construc- 
tion of highways, that we have 2,866,061 miles of roads in the 
48 States, and that of these there are 174,350 miles in the 
Federal aid system, one begins to understand the importance 
of system in the solution of the transportation problem. 

When we consider that over these 174.350 miles of Federal- 
aid roads and over a large portion of the other roads there are 
annually placed in operation more than 300,000 motor trucks 
and 3,000,000 new motor vehicles, at an annual investment in 
motor cars of more than $2,000,000,000, the matter rapidly goes 
beyond our power of comprehension in its enormity as a factor 
in the transportation business. 

Not without serious study can we begin to form an opinion 
of the relation of this motor-highway problem to the transporta- 
tion question. We can realize only with difficulty that last year 
the American public, it is estimated, traveled 168,750,000,000 
miles by motor, while the entire railroad system of the Nation 
carried passengers but one-fifth of that distance. 


LINKING WATER, RAIL, AND ROAD 


As I have suggested to the House and elsewhere, the time 
has come when some consideration must be given to the motor 
truck and the motor car and the highway in their relation to 
the transportation problem. We can begin to understand how 
important this is when we let a few of the facts sink in. 

This new problem has literally sprung up before us. In 1895 
there were but 300 motor vehicles of all kinds registered in the 
whole United States. In 1905 there were 77,000, and in 1915, 

2,445,000. In 1925 we reached a total of 15,000,000 registered 
motor vehicles, and the annual output of 3,000,000. 

In 1904 there were but 400 motor trucks in the United 
States. To-day there are more than 2,000,000. A large portion 
of these vehicles are engaged in the hauling of freight and 
passengers, intrastate and interstate. Largely we are just 
beginning to study the problem presented. Even our statisti- 
cal studies have not been able to keep pace with the com- 
mercial development. We know nothing practically of the 
economic relation of the motor car to freight and transporta- 
tion in general. But we must soon take the matter in han 
or we shall find that we have permitted the motor car an 
the motor truck to develop in a field where development is 
necessary, and yet we shall have to admit that the develop- 
ment has not been along constructive lines, that we have not 
linked up the motor with the water and the rail, to the detri- 
ment of all three factors in our transportation problem. 

It was a Missourian, Representative Dorsey W. Shackle- 
ford, who conceived the plan of Federal aid in road building 
less than 15 years ago, and came to Washington in an endeavor 
to put that plan in effect. With sundry alterations in the 
original plans Federal aid became effective after much discus- 
sion in the States and Nation, and in 1917 the first Federal aid 
was allotted or made available. 

Looking over the road statutes of my State early in that 
year I found that the road Jaws had not been rewritten for 
more than a quarter of a century. They were archaic, and 
calculated to render Missouri impotent in its attempt to keep 
pace with highway and motor development. 


REWRITING MISSOURI'S ROAD LAWS 


Is there objection? 


In that year I went to the legislature for the purpose of 
rewriting these laws. We rewrote every road statute on Mis- 
souri’s books, eliminated the old and unworkable statutes, 
created a highway commission bipartisan in character, re- 
moved highway development largely from the influence of 
politics aud set up the machinery by which Missouri might 
enter into the new era of road building unhampered by obso- 
lescent legal hindrances. 
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I may say in passing that the Missouri road law creating 
the bipartisan commission became the basis of similar road 
laws passed in many of the States of the Union in their later 
compliance with the Federal road-aid statutes. 

In 1920, following the passage by a previous legislature of 
an enabling act, Missouri passed a $60,000,000 bond issue for 
the construction of State roads. I had the pleasure and the 
honor of initiating and conducting the campaign for the pas- 
sage of this bond issue. We organized a public-spirited body 
known as the Missouri Good Roads Federation, extended out 
branches down into the townships, gathered together 32,000 
active, interested, unpaid but tireless workers into the federa- 
tion, mailed out more than 1,000,000 pieces of literature of an 
educational value, conducted speaking campaigns in each of 
the 114 counties of the State, and won a victory in November, 
1920, by a vote of 4 to 1. 

That was the end of mud-road building in Missouri, and I 
cite this as indicating the proximity of our new road-building 
era to the present date, Other States joined in the great road- 
building program; bond issues were passed in the West and 
South following an earlier development in the East. To-day, 
as I said before, the Federal road-aid system covers the 48 
States with 174,350 miles of approved projects. 

Missouri, meanwhile, like other progressive States, acting 
under a bipartisan commission, has laid out her road system of 
7,500 miles, approved by the United States Bureau of Roads. 
This meant great constructive effort during two special sessions 
of the Missouri Legislature. There were many details, just as 
there were in other States; maintenance problems, interest 
questions, road widths, density of population questions, types 
of highways best suited to public use under certain conditions, 
and the like. All these things required the best that engineer- 
ing skill could provide. ‘The bipartisan highway system control 
made all possible of solution. 

RESULTS OF FEDERAL AID 


Now all this work started actually with the first allotment 
of Federal aid in 1917. 

Results are remarkable. 

Missouri has received from Federal aid the following amounts: 
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Up to January 31, 1925, the total received by my own State 
from Federal aid amounted to $11,673,563, and by the close 
of the present fiscal year Missouri will have received all but 
$434,000 of the total allotted to that State since the first year 
of Federal aid, amounting to $17,940,000. At the present time 
there are 654 miles under construction in Missouri to cost 
$20,278,760, of which $8,258,000 is Federal aid. 

In the Nation, all States, including Missouri, have received 
(to January 31, 1925) $388,801,000 in the construction of 35,157 
miles of completed first-class highways, and of this mileage 
Missouri has built 1,000 miles, with 654 miles under construc- 
tion, according to the figures of the Bureau of Public Roads. 

The present Congress has provided, in the passage of the 
ügricultural appropriation bill, for $76,000,000 for the year 
1925, and the Dowell bill, also passed during this session, au- 
theorizes an appropriation of $75,000,000 during each of the 
years 1926 and 1927. 

In other words, Federal aid already allotted and that pro- 
vided for in 1926 and 1927 totals $675,000,000, and under the 
law this must be matched dollar for dollar in its distribution 
to the States. This, exclusive of all but necessary State ex- 
penditures and not including any of the work done by the 
thousands of counties throughout the Nation, we have a State 
and Federal investment in roads of $1,500,000,000 in round 
numbers. Added to the county road expenditures, the amount 
runs up into incalculable figures. 

And every mile of these completed highways are new miles 
of arteries added to the carrier system in transportation. 

A LITTLE EARLY HISTORY 


Even in colonial days, before the Revolution, the progress of 
u city or colony was measured largely by its solution of the 
transportation problem. After the Revolution the colonies 
grew and the cities flourished as they cared for this problem. 
Both the National Government and the State governments were 
called upon to spend money in the construction of roads and 
canals, and large sums were spent in this early development. 

Washington looked westward with a clearer eye and surer 
faith than any of his generation. He was an engineer, and 
therefore brought a trained mind to the subject of road build- 
ing. The Indian trails were the threads which first bound the 


East and the West. Washington desired a great highway for 
both military and commercial purposes, but it was not until the 
time of Henry Clay that Congress, exercising contrel over post 
reads, undertook to build a great national highway, which was 
popularly known as the Old National Road. Its legal name 
was the Cumberland Road. This road was designated to ex- 
tend from Cumberland, Md., to St. Louis, and was from there to 
be extended later to Jefferson City, Mo., now the capital of my 
State. This stretch was never completed. 

Thus the first of our great highways—the first consideration 
of the new transportation problem—was born in an act of Con- 
gress of 1802, which enabled the State of Ohio to enter the 
Union and provided also for the expenditure of funds from the 
sale of public lands in Ohio, which funds were to be spent on 
roads from the Atlantic to Ohio, 

The costs of road building in that day were prodigious when 
we take into account the purchasing power of the dollar as 
compared with our dollar to-day. Between Cumberland and 
Uniontown the road cost $9,745 a mile; between Uniontown and 
Wheeling, $13,000. 

In 1816 Congress appropriated $300,000 for road work, and 
again in 1818. In 1819 $535,000 was appropriated. The Cum- 
berland road was completed through to Ohio and later pressure 
of the West resulted in its completion to Vandalia, then the 
capital of Illinois, through the capitals of Ohio and Indiana. 
The stretch between Vandalia and St. Louis was never com- 
pleted by Government aid, although from St. Louis to-day there 
stretches a white ribbon of paved highway all the way to the 
Atlantic seaboard. 

The same contests were met in Congress in those days which 
we met in the States a few years ago. Communities not im- 
mediately benefited by the roads fought their construction ds 
wasteful. 

Great stage-coach systems were inaugurated and the Cumber- 
land Road became the mail route to Cincinnati and St. Louis, 
and from these points mail was forwarded by packets to Louis- 
ville, Huntsville, Ala.; Nashville, and other Mississippi points. 

Then came the steamboat and the rail. Congress naturally 
turned its attention to the new transportation power, and for 
a time roads were forgotten. The water system boomed, then 
the rail, and later again water-transportation efforts were re- 
vived. 

To-day, with the new impetus in road building, Congress 
faces a problem in transportation regulation and conduct that 
earries within its intricate details the three great historic 
factors of a new age—the steamboat, the engine, and the motor 
ear, or highway. 

SOMETHING ABOUT THE MOTOR 


In a brief way we have covered the highway. Now let us 
survey the motor industry, an industry which has grown with 
the highway or with which the highway bas grown. 

We find that the little 1-cylinder chugging gas machine,- of 
which there were only 300 registered in 1895, has grown into 
a powerful, massive, 12-cylinder, 10-ton truck; that there are 
15,000,000 motor vehicles dashing over our national roads, 
carrying millions of passengers, supplanting electrie lines, feed- 
ing water and rail carriers, carrying millions of tons of freight 
in short and long hanls; running with flanged wheels along 
steel rails; taking the place of railread cars in suburban 
freight delivery; carrying from 30 to 60 people at one time in 
busses to outlying districts of our great cities; carrying 50 
people at once over city streets as the most modern recognized 
form of urban transportation; taxing the gasoline supply of 
the Nation, and costing the Nation millions in maintenance of 
roads and streets, 

We find that the American farmer has changed all his mar- 
keting and delivering systems. We find that, according to the 
American Automobile Chamber of Commerce, there are 3,500,- 
000 motor vehicles on the farms and that of these 300,000 are 
trucks engaged in the delivery of farm produce. In the South 
we find that 40 per cent of the cars owned in 13 States are 
owned by farmers and are actually used in the business of 
farming. In my own State there are 14,000 trucks on Missouri 
farms. 

We find that in New York alone 52,000,000 passengers are 
carried by motor busses annually; in Detroit, 15,000,000; and 
that these bus lines are being operated in all the great cities 
of the Nation. f 

We find that this great motor fleet pays an annual tax levy 
of $350,000,000 to the Nation, State, and county; that 404,000 
railroad freight cars were required last year to transport the 
finished product of the motor vehicle to the market, to say 
nothing of thousands of cars that were sent to market on their 
own power; that there is one motor yehicle to every eight per- 
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sons in the United States, and that in some States the ratio 
is as low as one to four; that of the 15,000,000 motor vehicles 
in the country 2,000,000 are trucks ranging in size from the 
half-ton to the 10-ton vehicle. 

And what will probably prove surprising to. many is the fact 
that the great Pennsylvania Railroad system now actually 
operates motor trucks on less than carload deliveries to inter- 
mediate points over 1,000 miles of highways running parallel 
to the rail system. One New England road is contemplating the 
abandonment of a large mileage of intermediate trackage to 
turn over the business to motor transport. There is a motor 
feeding system of small tonnage deliveries extending from Syra- 
cuse through Buffalo to Cleveland on the New York Central 
system, all operated by one freight-delivering company using 
motor trucks, 

Figures of the Short Line Railroad Association show that 
170 motor cars are in operation on 111 lines of railroad. Forty 
railroads are using motor cars with flanged wheels on steel 
rails. Estimates of costs of operation, according to one journal, 
show a material economy in the use of the motor over steam 
engines in certain phases of railroad shipments. 

Sixty electric lines in the country have now placed motor 
busses in operation; some of the electric roads have been aban- 
doned, and others supplementing their service with bus. con- 
nections, 

And studies of durability indicate that some of the cars in 
operation have run without replacement as high as 200,000 
miles. 


THE PROBLEM PRESENTED 


I shall not attempt in this brief discussion to make definite 
suggestions with respect to this new transportation agency 
problem, reserving that for a later discussiom when measures 
dealing with the matter may come before Congress. But I do 
desire to present a few references before closing, to some 
studies that have already been made. 

Of particular interest is a report made by the Special Com- 
mittee No, 4, appointed by the president of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States, which document is dated No- 
vember 23, 1923, and entitled “ Relation of the Highways and 
Motor Transport to Other Transportation Agencies.” Consider- 
able study was given to all available records by this committee, 
of which Alfred H. Swayne, vice president of the General 
Motors Co., New York, was chairman; and of which two Mis- 
Sourlans, L. Wade Childress, Columbia Terminals’ Co., St. 
Louis; and Henry J. Waters, editor Weekly Kansas City Star, 
Kansas City, were among the members, 

Without going into the details of this study which is divided 
into many plmses, the conclusions, or some of the conclusions 
of this committee are important. Among them may be found: 

(1) The best interests of the public and the rail, water, and 
motor carriers lie in cooperation between the various agencies 
of transportation rather than in wasteful competition. 

(2) The greatest opportunity for cooperation is at the points 
where the eapacity of the railroads is most limited and expan- 
sion is most difficult and costly, that is, in the terminal areas of 
our great cities, 

(3) Organized motor transport can also relieve the railroads 
of various forms of uneconomical service, sueh as trap-car 
service, switching between local stations, and short-haul ship- 
ments within the terminal area. This will reduce yard con- 
gestion and release many cars for more profitable line haul. 

(4) To seeure the fullest benefit from this organized motor 
transport will require the utilization and further development 
of modern technical equipment, such as demountable bodies, 
trailers, and semitrailers, containers, and container cars and 
mechanical handling appliances. 

(5) It is to the public interest as well as to the interest of 
the respective carriers that the economic limitations of each 
type of carrier be recognized, that the railroads be permitted to 
discontinue unprofitable service to which the motor is better 
suited, and that the motor abandon its efferts to handle general 
traffic over excessive distances. However, hecause of the 
publie interest which affects the operation of railroads they 
have performed and must continue to perform some service 
whieh is unprofitable chiefly in territory where the perform- 
ance of highway transportation would also be unprofitable. 
If the railroads are to be deprived of a substantial share of 
their more remunerative traffic through unfair and, to the 
trader, uneconomical methods, the traffic remaining to the rail- 
roads must take on an added burden in the form of higher 
rates or impaired service. In all cases where the railroads can 
handle traffic with greater or equal efficiency. all factors being 
considered, the public interest requires that they be allowed 
to do so. Unprofitable steam railroad service can in some 
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eases be successfully replaced by the use of self-propelled rail- 
road motor cars. 

(6) Lo insure to the public continuity and reliability of 
service sound financial organization of motor transport is 
necessary as well as public regulation of common-carrier 
motor service. 

(7) Regulation of traffic and of size, weight, and speed of 
motor vehicles by States and municipalities having control 
eee be made more uniform within States and as between 

tates. 

Regulation of common-earrier operations of metor vehicles, 
including rate regulation, should be handled by Federal or 
State authorities under the commissions which now control 
the operations of rail and water carriers. 

(12) Investigations now under way by the United States 
Bureau of Public Roads, State highway departments, and other 
agencies, to determine more fully the economic role of the motor 
vehicle, should be continued. 

There are, of course, other conclusions of the committee, 
but the above will serve to indicate that an investigating body 
of merit finds room for exhaustive study and action in the new 
transportation problem. 


A SCIENCE IN ITSELF 


It is too early for Congress to take action. The work of 
economie research must be continued until the full facts are 
known; but it is not too early for men interested in public 
affairs to familiarize themselves with this new question in its 
details. 

In 1924 the American Academy of Political and Social Sci- 
ence devoted one number of its Annals to a review of the 
motor, its province, and problems (November, 1924). 

This study is divided into nine parts: (1) The services of 
the automobile; (2) The manufacture of the automobile; (3) 
The automobile, the home, the school, and the church; (4) 
The place of the motor in our transportation system; (5) The 
building and financing of motor highways; (6) Safety on the 
highways through traffic regulations; (7) City plans for motor 
traffic; (8) Infernational problems growing out of the auto- 
mobile industry; and (9) The services of the automobile asso- 
ciations and the universities. 

This study in itself is well worth the attention of layman 
and legislator. On the theory that the automobile is“ Revolu- 
tionizing American life and American industry,” the academy 
has given opportunity to men who have studied the problem to 
put their conclusions into record form and the result is worth 
careful attention. 

Articles by Roy D. Chapin, vice president of the National 
Automobile Chamber of Commerce, on the motor's part in 
transportation; by Adfred H. Swayne on its relation to Ameri- 
can trade and industry; by John H. McKee, secretary of agri- 
culture of Pennsylvania, on its relatien to agriculture: Link- 
ing up the railroad and water transportation,” by Dorsey W. 
Hyde; by T. C. Powell, vice president of the Erie Railroad, on 
Function of the motor truck in reducing the cost and prevent- 
ing congestion of freight in railroad terminals; by Delos 
Wilcox, public utilities expert of Michigan, on Regulation of 
the motor bus service; by William Connell, on the highway 
business; by J. Gordon McKay, Chief of the Division of High- 
way Economics of the United States Bureau of Public Roads, 
on “Highway transportation,” and numerous other articles 
give the student of transportation probliems—particularly the 
legislator—food for much serious thought. 

Anyone who goes into the subject of motor transportation 
will see at a glance that here is a problem to which the Na- 
tion can not be blind in the years te come, a problem which 
to-day, while in its infancy, still demands the attention of 
farsighted men, and a problem which in the future can not 
be dealt with comprehensively or constructively unless those 
into whose hands it is placed for solution are fully conversant 
with the intricacies and delicacies of its details. 


GAME REFUGE BILL 


Mr. DEAL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Reorp on the bird refuge bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DBAL. Mr. Speaker, I am opposed te the so-called 
game refuge bill for four reasons, any one of which is sufficient 
to rule it out of Congress. 

First. It is clearly unconstitutional. 

Second. It creates another commission, to whieh is dele- 
gated the power to make rules and regulations haying the 
binding force of law. 
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Third. It lays a tax upon every citizen who may wish to 
hunt his neighbor's lands with the owner's consent, or any 
person who hunts his own lands upon which he may chance not 
to reside. 

Fourth. It gives to the commission the right to exercise 
police powers within the State. 
f UNCONSTITUTIONAL 


To invoke a constitutional limitation before this body seem- 
ingly is to invite ridicule. Nevertheless none can deny that 
the powers of Congress are delegated; that these powers are 
specified in language so plain that no informed person can 
misunderstand them; that certain powers are denied to the 
States; and that all other powers are reserved to the States. 

Among the powers delegated is that giving to the President 
the power, by and with the advice and consent of the Senate, 
to negotiate treaties with foreign countries, but this was 
never intended to grant to the President the right to use the 
treaty-making power as a subterfuge to override specific pro- 
visions of the Constitution. 

The treaty with Great Britain for the protection of migra- 
tory birds was no doubt warranted and justified for the 
protection of the breeding grounds of the birds. Great Britain, 
however, did not undertake to enact laws through its Parlia- 
ment for the enforcement of this treaty. That was left to | 
the Canadian Parliament, In America the States had already | 
enacted laws for the protection of wild fowls, and each State | 
would cheerfully have strengthened those laws in order to 
enforce the treaty made with Great Britain. Where the 
States can act and will act, it would seem to conform more 
nearly with the idea of the Constitution than that Congress 
should usurp powers that are distinctly forbidden to it by 
the Constitution. Congress, however, enacted a law which it 
thought was sufficient to carry out the treaty provisions. The 
bill under consideration is not necessary for the enforcement 
of the said treaty, but to provide hunting grounds, which in 
practice will be used only by a well-to-do few. It invades 
powers not denied to the States. No one contends that they 
are. They are recognized as State functions, have been exer- 
cised as States’ rights, are still being exercised by the States. 
There is no authority for concurrent jurisdiction. Inasmuch 
as the States had enacted, and would have enacted laws that 
would fully cover treaty guarantees, Congress, in conformity 
with the Constitution, should leave to the States this function 
so clearly reserved to them, just as Great Britain left to 
Canada the making of laws for enforcing the treaty, She did 
not pretend or dare to invade this field of lawmaking, which 
Canada claims for herself, notwithstanding the fact. that there | 
is no constitutional limitation upon the British Government. 
With us there are the strictest kinds of limitations upon the | 
central lawmaking power. Congress has no right to invade this | 
field. It is, therefore, an unwarranted usurpation of power, 
which, in common with other similar acts, is. destroying the 
heritage of our children. 

RULES AND REGULATIONS 


This bill creates another commission, which means, in. the 
course of time, large additional appropriations for the main- 
tenance of its officers, agents, detectives, and spies, These 
commissions have become exceedingly offensive to the people, 
They are not desired by the general public. They are not 
needed for the enforcement of our laws, They are a menace 
to society and to our Government. There is no class of society, 
other than a privileged few, who seck, at the hands of the 
Government; advantages to which they are not entitled, desiring 
these commissions. They can not be reached, and apparently 
are beyond the control of the President; and Congress seems 
afraid of them. They demand from year to year additional 
appropriations, which appropriations are, in part, spent for 
working up propaganda to be used upon Congressmen to 
frighten, coerce, browbeat, and drive it into extending addi- 
tional powers and making additional appropriations. 

The right to make rules and regulations that have the binding | 
force of law creates an autocracy in itself, and not infrequently, | 
is used as a means of persecution of citizens desiring to be 
law-abiding. These rules and regulations can be and are fre- 
quently changed. They are not law, and yet they are law; so 
that no individual has within his power the opportunity to 
know when he is or is not in violation of some rule or regula- 
tion which has the binding force of law; and therefore, the 
liberty, rights, and privileges reserved by the people them- 
selves in their Constitution are abridged and destroyed by a 
power which it is impossible for them to reach. Congress alone 
is giyen the right to make the laws. They are not given the 
right to delegate that power to any other person or persons, 


| enjoy its advantages. 


I am fully determined that so long as I may remain in 
Congress I shall not again vote for any bill that delegates 
to any bureau or commission the right to make rules and regula- 
tions. If the people understood the iniquitles of this custom 
that has grown up in Congress within the past few decades I 
have not a doubt but that they would make it a condition, in 
casting their yote for any Representative, that he should never 
vote for any bill delegating to any bureau or commission the 
power to make rules and regulations. 


TAX FOR GAMBE REFUGES 


This bill would tax every person who hunts with permission 
his neighbor's lands or his own lands should he not reside 
thereon, or the waters within the exclusive jurisdiction of the 
State to which he has already paid a tax. And for what pur- 
pose? To buy lands in the discretion of a Washington bureau- 
crat. Virginia citizens may be forced to pay a double tax for 
hunting their own lands, and the money used to purchase lands 
in Kansas for the pleasure and profit of a Kansas sportsman. 
There could be no greater injustice, stinging wrong, or fouler 
perversion of the principle of equal rights to all and special 
privileges to none. For many years the idle rich have been 
acquiring large areas of available lands adjacent to and border- 
ing the shallow waters frequented by migratory birds along the 
South Atlantic seaboard, and have sought special privileges 
at the hands of our State legislatures, In my district there are 
shallow waters abounding with foods upon which birds feed. 
These waters lay wholly within the State and should absolutely 
be controlled by the State. 

Rich gunning clubs have sought to have them declared non- 
navigable by our State legislatures, thus giving to them the 
right of extending their land limits to the center of these 
waters, thereby excluding all others from hunting the same. 
Failing in this they are behind this game refuge bill, realiz- 
ing that if they can place the control of hunting in the hands 
of a commission with the power to make rules and regula- 
tions having the binding force of law, which the majority of 
our people can not reach, they will be able to absorb, in effect, 
the rights desired. It is an iniquitous subterfuge, unwarranted 
and unlawful. The purposes of this bill are clearly revealed 
when it proposes that any person may demand of any other 


| person that he show his United States hunting license, while 


hunting even upon his own lands, if he happens not to reside 
thereon. This is such a glaring piece of proposed tyranny 
and impudence that an amendment has slightly, though not 
materially, modified the proposal. 

POLICE POWERS 


Under this bill, large sums of money—45 per cent of all col- 
lected—are to be used for the employment of detectives and 
spies to shadow and drive to desperation those who will be 
unable to enjoy the privileges of the game refuges. Other 
large sums are to be used for building hunting lodges for the 
pleasure of the idle sportsmen. It is a vicious and sumptuary 
law that finds no parallel except in prohibition enforcement. 
If submitted to the people, it would never have the slightest 
opportunity of becoming a law. It is a rich man’s bill. Every 
boy who may desire to shoot a field lark, a woodpecker, or a 
bull bat, must contribute to this fund to purchase game re- 
fuges in a few isolated spots in the Union, where only those 
who chance to live adjacent, or the idle well-to-do, would ever 
What boy or man with limited means, 
living at a distance from such a refuge, could afford to take 
the time and spend the money in travel to and fro, plus the 
hotel bills incident thereto, for the pleasure of hunting these 
refuges? Indeed, they are not refuges. They are hunting 
grounds reserved for the idle well-to-do. If this bill provided 
for refuges and prohibited absolutely the hunting at any time 
so that birds might propagate, and pay for the same ont of 
moneys in the Treasury, not otherwise appropriated, there might 
be some excuse for the bill. 

This bill failed of passage in the Sixty-seventh Congress, and 
it ought to fail in this Congress, 


FORT STEVENS, WHERE PRESIDENT LINCOLN STOOD UNDER FIRE DUR- 
ING CIVIL WAR, SHOULD BE PRESERVED 

Mr. COOK. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp on the bill H. R. 11365. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COOK. Mr. Speaker, I desire to say a word concerning 
the importance of preserving Fort Stevens, located in the 
northern part of the city of Washington. It was one of the 
forts constructed for the defense of the city in the Civil War, 
On January 6, 1925, I introduced H. R. 11365, the title of which 
and the first section read as follows: 
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A bill (H. R. 11365) to establish a national military park at Fort 
Stevens, in the District of Columbia, and to authorize the acquisition 
of such lands as may be necessary to preserve said fort 
Be it enacted, ete., That in order to suitably preserve that part of 

Fort Stevens, in the District of Columbia, which lies west of the first 

street west of Georgia Avenue in the city of Washington in said Dis- 

trict, and the monument erected by the Association of the Survivors of 
the Sixth Union Army Corps at the peint where President Abraham 

Lincoln was under fire in the engagement in front of said fort, in the 

Civil War, all ef the grounds and earthworks of said fort now ex- 

isting and such other grounds as may be necessary to properly pre- 

serve the same are hereby declared to be à national military park and 
that the Secretary of War be, and is hereby, authorized and directed to 
acquire by purchase when the prices are deemed reasonable by him, 
otherwise by eondemnation under the precedure prescribed by the 
laws within said District in such cases, all of said fort and such 
other lands as are deemed necessary and desirable for roads and the 

suitable preservation of said fort and monument and to establish a 

suitable park to consist of the vacant land now surrounding said fort. 


The other four seetions of the bill contain provisions for 
carrying out the object thus expressed. The bill was referred 
to the Committee on Military Affairs and was reported to the 
House on February 20, 1925, as follows: 

[House Report No. 1537, Sixty-eight Congress, second session] 
ESTABLISH A NATIONAL MILITARY Pank aT FOBT STEVENS 


Mr. WAINWRIGHT, from the Committee on Military Affairs, submitted 
the following report to accompany H. R. 11365: 

The Committee on Military Affairs having under consideration bill 
(H. R. 11365) to establish a national military park at Fort Stevens, 
in the District of Columbia, and to authorize the acquisition of such 
lands as may be necessary to preserve said fort, having considered the 
same, report thereon with the recommendation that it do pass with 
the following amendment ; 

Strike out all after the enacting clause and insert the following in 
lien thereof: 
~ “That in order to suitably preserve that part of Fort Stevens, in the 
District of Columbia, which lies west of the first street west of Georgia 
Avenue, in the city. of Washington, in said District, and the monument 
erected by the Association of the Survivors of the Sixth Union Army 
Corps at the point where President Abraham Lincoln was under fire 
in the battle which occurred in front of said fort, in the Civil War, 
all of the grounds and earthworks of said fort now existing and such 
other grounds as may be necessary to properly preserve the same are 
hereby declared to be a historic landmark, and the Secretary of War 
be, and is hereby, authorized and directed to acquire by purchase when 
the prices are deemed reasonable by him, otherwise by condemnation 
under the procedure prescribed by the laws within said District in 
such cases, all of said fort and such other lands as are deemed neces- 
sary by him for roads and the suitable preservation of said fort and 
monument to the end that it may be declared to be a national monu- 
ment by the President of the United States as provided by the act of 
June 8, 1906. 

“ Sec. 2. To enable the Secretary of War to carry out the provisions 
of this act, including the condemnation, purchase of the necessary lands, 
surveys, maps, marking boundaries, opening, constructing, or repairing 
necessary roads and streets, salaries for labor and services, traveling 
expenses, supplies and materials, the sum of $25,000 or so much thereof 
as may be necessary, is hereby authorized to be appropriated out of the 
moneys in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to remain avail- 
rdle until expended, and the disbursements under this act shall be 
reported by the Secretary of War to the Congress.” 

Amend the title to said bill to read-as follows: 

“To acquire Fort Stevens, fy the District of Columbia, and such 
other land as may be necessary to preserve said fort as a historic land- 
mark,” 

Fort Stevens is located in the northern part of the District of Co- 
Jumbia and lies west of the first street West of Georgia Avenue, in the 
city of Washington. It was one of the forts erected early in the Civil 
War for the defense of the city and guarded the Seventh Street Road 
entrance into the city. General Early appeared before this fort on 
July 11, 1864, with an army of nearly 20.000. There was some fight- 
ing in the afternoon, and on the 12th Bidwell’s brigade marched ont 
and drove the Confederates from their position. President Lincoln 
stood on the works of this fort, under fire, while both battles 
were going on, apparently unconscious of the danger, watching with 
graye and passive countenance the progress of the battle, amidst the 
whizzing of bullets of the sharpshooters until an officer fell mortally 
wounded within 3 feet of him. It fs the only instance where a Presi- 
dent of the United States was under fire in a battle. In our opinion 
this faet alone makes the place where he stood of great historic value, 
and places it in a class of its own. Part of those who fell in the 
engagement now rest in the National Cemetery, but a short distance to 
the north, on the east side of the avenue: While not a large battle, yet 
it had more than ordinary significance and historic value because 


it was the only military attack on the city of Washington in the Civil 
War, and occurred in the District of Columbia, and within sight of the 
Dome of the Capitol. On July 12, 1920, the Association of the Sur- 
vivors of the Sixth Army Corps, which took part in the engagements, 
erected a monument on the spot where President Lineoln stood. That 
part of the fort is still well preserved and is not owned by the United 
States. It and considerable land surrounding it are still vacant, but 
eity improvements are leading in that direction and are very near to it. 
It is our opinion that this fort and sufficient land surrounding it should 
be aequired by the United States before the fort is destroyed and 
obliterated ; that it should be declared as a historie landmark and also 
declared to be a national monument by the President of the United 
States as provided by the act of June 8, 1906. The history of this 
engagement and the other tneidents in connection therewith are given 
as follows: 


[From Nicolay and Hay’s Life of Lincoln, Vol. 9; pp. 169 to 1731] 


“ General Early left his camp near Rockville at dawn on the 11th and 
pushed forward with eager hopes on Washington. The Infantry, 
turning to the left, advanced by the Seventh Street Road, which runs 
by Silver Spring into the city, with a cloud of cavalry on either flank. 
The day was hot and dusty, and the troops suffered greatly, but, in- 
spired by the prospect of the rich prize before them, they plodded 
onward with good heart, and shortly afternoon Early, riding a little 
in advance of his column, came in sight of Fort Stevens, which guarded 
the entrance to Washington by Sevénth Street. A brief survey con- 
vinced him “fhat the works were but feebly manned”; the greatest 
achievement of the war seemed to be within his grasp. He ordered 
General Rodes to “ bring his division into line as rapidly as possible 
and to move into the works if he could. But before the column, 
which was moving by flank, could be brought up Early, who was 
gazing intently at the line of works in his front, saw to his infinite 
vexation a column of men in blue file into them on the right and left: 
a fringe of skirmishers was thrown out in front, and from all the 
batteries in range a sharp artillery fire opened. His hopes of a surprise 
passed away in the wreathing smoke of the national guns, und he 
gave orders for a close reconnaissance of the position. 

“The whole afternoon was consumed in this work, and as it pro- 
ceeded the prospect for the Confederates became every hour more dis- 
couraging. * * * ‘Inelosed forts for heavy artillery with a tier of 
lower works in front of each, pierced for an immense number of guns, 
the whole being eonnected by curtains, with ditches in front, and 
strengthened by palisades and abatis. * * ® Every possible ap- 
proach was raked with artillery.’ In vain did he seek a point of entry 
on either side. As far as his eye could reach to the left over the bare 
spaces where the forests had been leveled to give play to the guns, the 
same powerful works; and his cavalry coming in from the right re- 
ported the fortifications on the Georgetown Pike to be still more im- 
pregnable. Early might well be excused for declining to rush his tired 
army upon these bristling works; he had less than 20,000 men—he 
says ‘about 8,000 muskets,’ * * * and he was laboring under a 
serious error in regard to the troops in front of him. He had captured 
some of the Sixth Corps at the Monocacy; the newspapers had informed 
bim of the departure of heavy reinforeements from Petersburg; and 
when he saw the improvised levies of General Augur filing into the 
works in the afternoon, he eame, not unnaturally, to the conclusion 
that he had to deal with the veterans of the Army of the Potomac. 
This supposed state of affairs called for the most careful preparation, 
and before the preparations were completed what he had imagined had 
become true; Wright, with his two magnificent divisions, had landed 
at the wharf, being received by President Lincoln in person amid a 
tumult of joyous cheering; and the advance of the Nineteenth Corps 
under W. H. Emory was also in the streets of Washington. When the 
rear of Early’s infantry closed up in the evening, the Capital was 
already safe from a coup de main. 3 

It was with much diminution of his high spirits of the morning 
that Early called his generals together for consultation on the night of 
the fith. There was clearly no time to be lost. Washington must be 
assaulted immediatety if at all. The passes of Sonth Mountain would 
soon be closed, he said—not knowing that Julian Stahel’s troopers had 
already occupied them. But it was Hke parting soul and body for 
Early to give up his hope of seizing Washington, and he broke up the 
conference, saying he would assault the works at daybreak next morn- 
ing, unless it should previously be shown to be impracticable. In the 
night he received false information from Bradley T. Johnson that two 
corps of the Army of the Potomac had arrived. He therefore delayed 
his attack until he could make one final reconnaissance; he rode to the 
front and found the parapets lined with troops. With the dome of the 
Capitol in his sight, gilded by the rays of the rising sun, he gave up all 
hope of capturing Washington. He knew, however, that it would be 
most unwise to turn and run by daylight in the face of such an enemy, 
and he therefore determined to maintain a bold front until nightfall, 
and then make good bis retreat. 

“The evening before, Wright had proposed to send out a brigade to 
clear away the enemy’s skirmish Hne, but this was not thought ad- 
visable by General Augur until the Union lines were better established. 
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At night the Sixth Corps relieved the pickets and intrenched their line, 
On the morning of the 12th, skirmishing began and continued all the 
morning, and in the afternoon Daniel D. Bidwell’s brigade of Getty's 
division was sent out by Wright to drive the Confederate skirmishers 


from a house and orchard near the Silyer Spring Road. Rodes’ 
division, which was in possession of the place, stood its ground hand- 
somely, and a severe engagement ensued, which has a special interest 
from the fact that it was fonght in full view of the Capitol, and was 
witnessed by the President of the United States on one side and on 
the other by General Breckenridge, the candidate who had received the 
suffrages of the seceding States in 1860. 

“The President had resolutely refrained from giving military orders 
during the invasion—though sorely tempted to do so, on account of the 
disinclination of Grant and Halleck to interfere with each other's 
authority—bnut bis interest in the progress of affairs was intense and 
ardent, and his presence among the soldiers aroused the greatest en- 
thusiasm, When Rodes’ division arrived on the afternoon of the 11th 
he saw the first‘shots exchanged in front of Fort Stevens, and stood 
in the fort, his tall igure making him a conspicuous mark, until urged 
to withdraw; and on the 12th, when Bidwell’s brigade marched, in 
perfect order, out of the works, to drive the enemy from the Rives 
house, the President again stood, apparently unconscious of danger, 
watching with that grave and passive countenance, the progress of the 
fight amid the whizzing bullets of the sharpshooters, until an officer 
fell mortally wounded within 3 feet of him, and General Wright per- 
emptorily represented to him the needless risk he was running, The 
national troops marched out with disciplined valor, worthy of the 
place and the spectators; they advanced in unbroken formation up the 
slight acclivity in the face of a destructive fire, drove the Confederates 
from the orchard and the grove which sheltered them, and pushed the 
enemy's pickets back for a mile. The success was gained not without 
loss; 280 of the small force engaged were killed and wounded,” 

A letter of the Secretary of War on the question is as follows: 

FEBRUARY 11, 1925, 
The Hon. SAMUEL E. Cook, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dean Mr. Cook: In your letter of February 7, 1925, you request that 
I reconsider my report to the chairman of the Committee on Military 
Affairs on II. R. 11365, a bill which would provide for the creation of a 
national military park on the battle field at Fort Stevens. While I 
am unable to comply fully with your request, I am glad to have this 
opportunity to set forth at somewhat greater length the considerations 
on which I based my report. 

In my opinion the purpose and nature of a national military park 
are properly indicated in the first paragraph of the act of August 19, 
1890, for the establishment of the Chickamauga and Chattanooga 
National Military Park, from which I here quote: 

„ * for the purpose of preserving and suitably marking for 
historical and professional military study the flelds of some of the most 
remarkable maneuvers and most brilliant fighting in the War of the 
Rebellion.” 

I feel that a national military park should be a piece of ground of 
considerable extent, the site of an important military engagement in 
which a comparatively large number of troops were involved, the out- 
come of which had a definite military and political effect. This site 
should be marked in such a way as not only to commemorate the event, 
the troops and individuals engaged, but also to preserve for historical 
purposes and tactical and strategical studies by military personnel the 
disposition of units and gengralgplan of campaign of the battle, A 
consideration of the above will immediately reveal to you how far the 
battle field at Fort Stevens falls short of the requirements I deem 
necessary to justify the creation of a national military park, The fact 
that President Lincoln was there present during the battle, this being 
the only instance where a President of the United States has been 
under fire in a battle, is historically important and interesting, but I 
do not feel that it is sufficiently so to make this battle field suitable for 
the development you recommend. The other circumstance you mention, 
that this was the only military attack on the city of Washington in the 
Civil War, appears to me also to be of importance in a sense other 
than that required for this purpose, 

As to your remarks on the act of June 8, 1906, I do not find myself 
in agreement with your view that Fort Stevens would not come within 
its scope. Fort Stevens might well be termed a historic landmark, and 
a means is provided in that act whereby the United States may obtain 
title to any desired tract which may be held in private ownership. 
In this connection you are no doubt aware of the fact that several forts, 
notably Fort Pulaski, Ga., and Fort Wood, N. Y., have been declared 
national monuments under this act. More recently the site of the 
grave of Meriwether Lewis has been relinquished to the United States, 
accepted by the Secretary of the Interior, and is now in process of 
being declared a national monument by presidential proclamation. If 
the Congress so desires, it can undoubtedly appropriate money for the 
purchase of the land at Fort Stevens, and when title is secured it 
would be immediately possible to have Fort Stevens declared a national 


monument. Indeed, I may go so far as to say that were such a Dill 
referred to me for report I would be glad to give it a favorable recom- 
mendation. 

I am myself extremely interested in the battle fields of America, and 
have taken every opportunity to visit and to study them, and there are 
many of them which should, in my opinion, be preserved and marked 
but I should like to have this done in a systematic way with a view 
both to economy and logical selection, I have heretofore expressed to 
Congress the opinion that no more national military parks should be 
established, and no more battle fields marked until after a study of 
the whole subject had been made and a program developed. However, 
s 28 not yet reached a conclusion as to what form this study should 
ake, 

I hope that the above remarks have made my attitude clear to you, 
and I regret that I am unable to consider Fort Stevens in the light 
you desire, 

Sincerely yours, . 
Joux W. Werks, 
Secretary of War. 


It will be observed that the bill as reported does not go as 
far as to provide for a military park, but declares it to be 
a historic landmark, and authorizes the Secretary of War to 
acquire the fort and such other lands as are deemed necessary 
by him to preserve the same, to the end that it may be declared 
a national monument by the President of the United States 
under the provisions of the act of June 8, 1906. 

It seems to me that Congress should go further than is 
provided in the report. If it is not deemed wise to establish 
it as a military park, then it should be established as a city 
park, somewhat similar in size and beauty to Lincoln Park in 
the eastern part of the city. 

Washington is a city of parks and the sentiment in their 
fayor is constantly growing. The city is expanding in the 
direction of the fort. The latter is near Walter Reed Hospital 
and the National Cemetery, where sleep some of those who 
fell in the battle. There is no other park in that part of the 
city and the land is now vacant, with the exception of a few 
houses immediately south of the fort. 

There is a movement for a general park system connecting 
all of the forts surrounding the city. However, it is apparent 
that much time, perhaps many years, will be required to accom- 
plish such a great object and there is danger that while 
waiting for that, this historic spot may be entirely destroyed. 
Improvements are very near it and the necessary land should 
be secured before it is too late and haye it in readiness to 
be linked up with the great highway connecting all of the 
forts surrounding the city. 

I do not base my position on the size of the battle, which 
oceurred in front of Fort Stevens, but on the fact that Presi- 
dent Lincoln stood on the works of this fort, under fire, While 
the battle was going on. That fact alone makes the place 
where he stood of great historic value and adds a human inter- 
est, which is not found elsewhere. While the battle was not a 
large one, it has more than an ordinary significance and his- 
toric value, because it was the only military attack on the 
city of Washington in the Civil War, and occurred in the 
District of Columbia within sight of the Dome of the Capitol. 

I believe it is the duty of each generation to preserve for 
future generations as many places of historical interest, relat- 
ing to the country, as is possible. They reflect the glory of 
the past and are an inspiration to the future. 

I fully realize the many important questions which are pre- 
sented to Congress for consideration and how much time is 
necessarily required to enact legislation, yet I hope it will take 
time enough at the next session to fully consider this question 
and take some steps to properly preserve this historic place 
before its present condition is destroyed. 


THE TRAGEDY OF THE IMMIGRANT 


Mr. WEFALD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
I may extend my remarks in the Record by having printed an 
article entitled“ The tragedy of the immigrant.” 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WEFALD. Mr. Speaker, it has been my observation 
that upon no question coming before Congress is there so 
much prejudice exhibited as when the question of immigration 
is up for discussion. This is natural. In all lands those 
whose ancestors have lived in the land for many generations 
are always prone to think that they by reason of their an- 
cestry can loye their native land more than those who have 
come into such country as immigrants or those whose an- 
cestors are comparatively recent arrivals. 
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Out in the great Northwest lies an empire that Members of 
Congress from our industrial East as a rule know very little 
‘about. It is the great farming section of this country that 
has been built up during the last 80 years, almost exclu- 
sively by immigrants from northern Enrope. Big stretches of 
that empire have been built up and are now owned by farmer 
foik from Norway; free-born men with big, strong bodies; with 
a determined will to conquer; with hearts full of the fear 
of God. 

I think I am safe in saying that few other immigrants have 
lield their mother country in such loving remembrance yet few 
make better citizens, As a rule they have paid the full price 
‘for all they have achieved here, for all that they own and 
possess. When the great American epic is written, some day, 
one of the finest stanzas in it will be that which will tell how 
these rawboned, stout-hearted men cleared the forests and 
put the soil of America under the plow while they themselves 
lived practically their whole life in dreamland. The article 
that I have obtained the right to extend into the Recorp is 
written by a man who is the editor of a newspaper, the 
Decorah Posten of Decorah, Iowa, printed in the Norwegian 
language, who was born in Norway and had his ideals formed 
there, for that reason—while thoroughly Americanized—he 
understands the immigrant. I feel this article is worthy of a 
place in the ConGressionaL Recorp, as a memorial of the sturdy 
pioneers that he pictures, in this year that marks the one 
hundredth anniversary of the beginning of the Norwegian 
immigration into the United States. 


Tun TRAGEDY OF THE IMMIGRANT 
(By Kristian Prestgard) 
{Translated from the Norwegian by Knut Gjerset] 


When we gather in America as Norsemen on festive occasions to talk 
about ourselves we usually talk about what we have accomplished here. 
Great things have, indeed, been achieved. We only need to take a trip 
across the Great Plains of the West to see what Norwegian hands have 
wrought. One only needs to behold the hundreds of Norwegian schools 
und institutions of learning to understand what has been accomplished 
for higher intellectual culture by our people. Thousands of Norwegian 
churches from ocean to ocean speak a language which can not be mis- 
understood. There is also a Norwegian press which has done a great 
service in America, for which it has not always received the credit it 
deserves, All this is the work of Norwegian immigrants, Of these and 
of many other things we have good reason to feel proud; hence we also 
like to talk about them. 

As a change in this intellectual diet I shall venture to picture one 
phase of the life of the immigrant which, so far as I know, has never 
yet become a subject for discussion. What 1 haye to offer will, there- 
fore, be only a few plain, homemade thoughts. The theme I have | 
chosen is the pecullar position of the immigrant in his new environ- | 
ment, especially that phase of it which most appropriately can be | 
called “the tragedy of the immigrant.” For a hundred years we haye 
said nothing about it, possibly because a tragedy does not belong on a 
holiday program, but partly also because it is difficult to deal with, as 
it is not so easily visualized as churches, schools, and newspapers, 
though it is no less real. But there is also this further reason, which 
probably ought to have been stated first. We have kept silent because 
those immigrants who have felt the tragedy keenest have preferred that 
nothing should be said about it, It is their own private burden, which 
they have had to carry alone. 

In this connection the term “ tragedy” does not signify a mere out- 
ward occurrence, like a shipwreck, a railway accident, an epidemic, 
fire, or drought, as such happenings are not limited to any special class. 
The tragedy of the immigrant is a disaster taking place in the mind 
and soul of the individual. In many cases this tragedy is a more or less 
permanent condition, but it has several distinct phases, which I shall 
try to describe by means of a few illustrations. 

The tragedy begins with the departure from the old home. I still | 
remember distinctly the first case of this kind which I ever witnessed. 
I was only a small boy at the time, and did not fully understand the 
real significance of it all; yet I knew that something very important 
was about to happen, and this made a deep impression upon me, This 
was still in the days when the world was big, strange, and unknown; 
when America was the mystic land of adventure beyond the great 
ocean, on the other side of the earth, Things have changed since then. 
The earth has shrunk, as it were, in size, Distances have ceased to 
exist, and nothing is nrystic any more. 

The one who was to leave was a young man who had spent his 
whole childhood and youth in his home community without ever hay- 
ing ventured beyond its borders. It seldom happened in those days that 
anyone left his home district. Whenever such a thing occurred it was 
an event of importance, not only for the relatives but for the whole 
community. Elaborate preparations had to be made. Clothes and 
shoes were provided, butter churned, cheese boiled, bread baked, and 


abundant provisions carefully packed; for the voyage to America was 
so very long. Chests and boxes must also be made. These were 
supplied with strong iron bands, and bore the owner’s name and ad- 
dress carefully painted, like all the well-known red and blue Nor- 
wegian-American chests. Finally the young man had to go from house 
to house to bid farewell to relatives and friends, a formal leave-taking 
which required considerable time. At last the sad and memorable day 
dawned when he had to bid farewell to father and mother, to sister 
and brother. The threshold mile is the longest,“ says an old adage, 
Only he who has tried it knows how true It is, 

The valley at home is shaped like a boat, broad in the middle and 
narrow at both ends. In the lower end the road crosses a ridge where 
a full view can be had of the whole valley. It was a custom that those 
who went away stopped here to look back. Those who arrived from a 
distance would also pause here to get a first view of the settlement. To 
this point the young man was accompanied by his nearest relatives. 
Behind him lay the scenes of his youth and childhood. Nearly every 
object enshrined some tender memory. In every home were friends who 
wished him well. There was the old schoolhouse where he had spent 
so many a day, the church where he had been confirmed together with 
his friends and playmates, the near-by churchyard where his father lay 
buried, There was the old mill with its fairy tales and quaint tradi- 
tions, the forest where he knew every object. Here were his home, his 
family, his people. He felt that he was a part of it all, And now 
he was never to see it again. He began to walk slowly backward down 
the other side of the ridge. At every step a strip of the home settle 
ment disappeared. He felt that something of the best in himself slowly 
sank into the grave before his eyes. At last he could barely see the 
top of the mountain Rulho. Then he turned. It was done. Only a 
final word of farewell to his mother, and he stepped into the carriage 
and drove away. His relatives stood and looked after him as long as 
they could see him and his red chest. Then they too turned with swell- 
ing in their throats and walked slowly, silently homeward. No ex- 
eltement had attended the parting. There was no melodrama, But 
something had happened which for all time had burned itself into 
their minds, both of him who left and of those who remained at home, 
Some very fine cords had been broken. It is an old story, When 
Gunnar of Hlidarendi on a similar occasion looked back and saw how 
beautiful werd the mountain sides, the love of home overpowered him. 
He did not go abroad. 

In order to understand the impression which such a simple event 
can make, it is necessary to know something of the people who dwell 
among the fjords and mountains of Norway. I can again point to my 
own home settlement as an example, There it lay isolated and alone. 
As already stated, it seldom happened that anyone left his home even 
for a short time; and seldom did a stranger come there to visit. 
Thronghout the period of my youth, and as long prior to that time as 
anyone could remember, it had not happened that a farm had been 
bought or sold in the settlement. The same families had dwelt on the 
same farmsteads generation after generation; son had followed father 
as long as tradition had preserved any record, Families are found 
who have a continuous family record extending over more than 600 
years. It is natural that in such an environment a strong family feel- 
ing and love for home and kindred is developed. Strong and tender 
ties bind all to the family, and to the farmstead where their fathers 
have lived and worked. Such a place is not—or was not in my youth— 
a commercial commodity which could be sold to the first person who 
should offer a suitable price. 

In earlier times the task of the immigrant was even more difficult, 
America was still farther away and niore unknown. The journey re- 
quired many weeks or months and it was not even certain that a per- 
son would ever reach his destination. Those who left for America 
would usually go in groups. When such a group was to leave religious 
services were held giving the occasion the aspect of public mourning 
resembling that of a funeral. All knew that those who left would be 
forever lost to the home folks as completely as if they were carried 
to the grave. These various happenings may be regarded as the first 
net of the tragedy of the immigrant. The second takes place in 
America. 

You may think that I state it too strongly when I call what I am 
now going to narrate a tragedy. This may be so, but we shall not 
quarrel about words. You will possibly say that you have never heard 
of such a tragedy. Perhaps your father and mother, under whose care 
you have grown up, and whom you ought to know, were such immi- 
grants, or your grandparents may have been, and they may not seem 
to have been the victims of any tragedy. That is very probable, and 
still the tragedy may have existed, only it was enacted deep down 
below the surface of things. This part of the tragedy, or What you may 
wish to call it, consists, so far as the immigrant is concerned, In a 
desperate effort to convince himself that the cords which were severed 
when he left everything which was dear to him, which he was attached 
to and felt in sympathy with, are not really broken. It is not easy to 
admit frankly that one has been parted forever from all that is dearest 
to him in life. In secret one clings to it, even if it at last has become 
only a distant memory, and this is pardonable, for dear memories may 
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be a very essential part of our better selves, I can not dwell at length 
on the processes taking place in the mind and soul of the immigrant, 
but I shall try to describe a few features of his mental life. 

The first story is probably more like an idyl than a tragedy. I used 
to know an old farmer who had settled in the great forests of northern 
Wisconsin. It is a long time ago. He was the first settler in that dis- 
trict, and in course of time he had become a sort of patriarch in the 
settlement which had sprung up around him. His farm was so well 
tilled that it looked like a garden. Round about it stood the evergreen 
forest as dense as a field of oats. So dense it had stood on his farm 
alse when he begun. 

Vith his own hands he had grubbed every tree. He had saved the 
finest logs, of which he had built a number of houses. Some of the 
wood he had chopped for fuel, the rest he had burned to get rid of it. 
Then he had plowed, harrowed, and sowed the fields; and the grain 
grew magnificently, It is almost incomprehensible how two hands 
could have done so much even in the long period of 30 years. But what 
impressed me most of all was the dwelling house which he had built. 
It was a Jog house, of course, but not of the usual kind. It was a big 
two-story building with many rooms, with halls, and other features. 
He had hewn every log with his ax according to measure. He had 
planed them and fitted them neatly together with his own hands. The 
bullding was quite an exact copy of the house in which he was born 
and reared in his old home in Norway. Why had he done this? He 
might have built a simpler house, more easily and quickly constructed. 
I asked him one day. Well,” he said shyly, “I thought I would have 
it this way.” I felt that I understood the reason for it even better 
than he himself did—that is, the real, inner reason. It was a pathetic 
effort to keep intact the cherished bonds which still united him with 
his old home. He felt, indeed, that he was a patriotic American, and 
he had good reason to feel proud of the small part of America which 
he himself had created. But while he was laboring to create a small 
part of the great America, he had built the tender memories of his own 
childhood into his dwelling in the new country. He felt that he be- 
longed to two places, to two different countries, and that he loved them 
both very dearly. Probably without seeking to make the situation 
clear to bimself, he had sought to unite the two. 

Many a day the two old people, he and his wife, would walk about 
on the farm to see how everything was growing. It was a delight for 
them to see it. After endless labor and many privations they thought 
that they finally stood in the promised land of which they had dreamed 
in thelr youth. Their eyes caressed every foot of ground in this little 
paradise which they had snatched from the wilderness. It was theirs, 
“and they loved it with a love which only those can understand who 
were not born in America,” as Andrew Carnegie once expressed it. 
Rut in the evening they sat in their Norwegian house and talked about 
the happy days of their youth, about life in a Norwegian mountain 
district. They would review little events which had grown bigger as 
years passed. These memories had a peculiar attraction and made their 
eyes large and dreamy, The two were both Norwegians and Americans, 
and both with equal whole-heartedness, a thing so dificult for us to 
understand, All this resembles an idyl, but the tragedy was never- 
theless present. A casual outer circumstance would be enough to change 
the idyl into a tragedy in their minds. 

Other immigrants may not have built their memories in this way into 
their houses, but many, very many, have brought with them from their 
homeland articles which they cherish Uke treasures because they are 
parts of their childhood home which they can still see and touch. This 
shows the same desire of the immigrant to take with him abroad the 
pillars of his high seat. There are in the Luther College museum 
many Norwegian articles which the Immigrants have brought to this 
country. They are not so very artistic or so very useful either. I 
imagine that they have been collected for the purpose of giving the 
young men who study here an idea of the life of their fathers in the 
old country. To me, however, these old articles speak a very different 
language. They furnish unmistakable evidence of the peculiar dualism 
which I have attempted to describe. They express a desire on the part 
of the immigrants to maintain the bonds which united them to their 
old homes, at the same time that they were making an effort to strike 
roots in a new environment. They are, so to speak, a little mold from 
the old soil which still clings to the heartstrings and which the immi- 
grant has brought with him across the ocean. 

Let us use another illustration. 

Many years ago, in Minneapolis, Minn., I knew a family. Both 
the man and his wife had come from Norway at about the age of 20. 
Now they had grown-up or half grown-up children, all very fine. 
They were a happy family. Then something happened. The wife 
died, From that time the husband was no longer his former self. 
He could not do as Terje Viken in Ibsen's poem—muse a day or two, 
and then shake off his sorrow. He grew melancholy and reticent. 
His happy smile was gone forever. The children mourned also over 
the lost mother, but they gradually forgot their loss. What he had 
lost they did not understand, “Knut will never forget his Bertha,” 
said the neighbors; and this was true, for he had lost much more 
than they imagined, He had lost not only a faithful helpmate, but 


also the only person who fully understood him. Often when the 
children, in the midst of their friends, amused themselves in their 
own way, the parents sat and talked about memories of their old 
home. They had become so closely united because they had sprung 
from the same root, had breathed the same national atmosphere, had 
received the same impressions, had roamed about in the same sur- 
roundings, had sung the same songs, and had cherished the same 
thoughts. Hence they could sit for hours and talk together about 
what they remembered. One would ask the other: “Do you re- 
member? * Do you remember?" A single accent of the home 
dialect would make them feel that they were again in their native 
environment, AH this was laid in the grave with Bertha, So long 
as they both could cherish them together, the memories had been a 
treasure. Now they brought him only sadness and an increased feel- 
ing of loneliness. This the children did not understand, and it was 
not their fault. The things which had given zest and meaning to 
the life of their father from youth up had never been a part of their 
life. They had heard of the small mountain settlement in Norway 
with the same interest that they might have had in an account of 
Africa or China. The whole was something strange and foreign 
which was not theirs, Little by little Knut began to understand that 
he and his children in reality belonged to two different nations. 
There was a strange chasm between them, and they had struck roots 
on opposite sides of it. This is real tragedy—that of Knut and of 
many others, 

In the case of many immigrants there is still another act of the 
tragedy, the saddest of all. I have heard of a farmer in Minnesota, 
who had come from Stod in Trondelagen, Norway, and was about in 
the same position as Knut in Minneapolis. The longing for the 
scenes of his youth finally became so strong that he suddenly packed 
his trunk and booked passage for Norway. On arriving in Christiania 
he took the first train to Trondhjem, and the first steamer up the 
Trondhjemsfjord to Stod. He felt that no conveyance could carry 
him swiftly enough to his destination. But now that he had finally 
arrived, what did he see? There was his native district, which he 
saw once more after 40 years of longing. Did he find what he sought? 
And what did he seek? Without knowing it, he was In reality seek- 
ing his own youth; and he did not find it. He found nothing of 
what he sought. Most of his old friends were resting in the church- 
yard, where he could read their names on the gravestones. The 
people he met were strangers to him. Everything was changed. But 
he did not realize that he himself had changed most of all. The 
picture of the old home district which he had carried in his soul for 
40 years did not seem real. It was false. This was not his home 
district, his home, or his people. He felt as if he was hunting for 
a lost treasure, stirring in the ashes on the charred foundation of 
his childhood home, which had long since been burned. He had for- 
gotten that years pass, and that time and life are changing. After 
tarrying a few days he could not endure it any longer. Poor, stripped 
of every illusion, he hastened away to Trondhjem, and to Christiania, 
where he took passage on the first steamer going to America, Neither 
steamer nor railway train could carry him fast enough back to Minne- 
sota. Now only shreds remained of the old goldon cords. This is 
tragedy. Did this loss make him a better American? No; it made 
him rather a man without a country. He is not the only one who 
after many years spent in foreign lands bas returned home only to 
find his Stod. 

These are a few features of what I have termed the tragedy of the 
immigrant, a tragedy which is enacted in secret, of which we see 
very little and hear still less. This strange dualism in the life of the 
immigrant will naturally manifest itself differenty in dferent indi- 
viduals. Much will depend on a person’s character, his development, 
the kind of experience he has had in his youth, to what degree he has 
participated in the eultural and political life of his native land. 
Many immigrants may not even understand the real reason for their 
restlessness, and would find difficulty in explaining it if they were 
asked. But most of them have passed through experiences of this 
kind, from the first Norwegian immigrants who came to America in 
1825 to the ones who lately arrived on the steamer Bergensfjord. 

Now, you may object and say that what I have told is pure 
imagination. If the immigrants have such a longing for their native 
land that it at times becomes a real tragedy, those who claim that the 
foreigners can not become really patriotic Americans must be right, 
Now, we know from experience that they become very patriotic 
Americans but this sounds like self-contradiction, and requires an ex- 
planation. That the forelgn born become patriotic Americans has 
been proved so conclusively that it need not even be discussed. No 
one could expend the energy or do the work which they have done in 
this country without becoming good Americans. I have only tried 
to show that they are also something else, something which from day 
to day is not seen, but which is nevertheless a very essential part of 
thelr make-up. This does not prevent tiem from becoming devotedly 
attached to the country where they have done their life work. It 
does not prevent them from becoming as good Americans as ever trod 
the earth. It was for the purpose of becoming Americans that they 
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They did not come like 
tourists on a visit, or like students, to return after a short stay. 
They came of their own’ choice to build their homes here and to be- 
come Americans, No other group of citizens has sacrificed so much 


left all that was dear to them and came here, 


to become Americans as these immigrants. Through their work and 
their achievements they are united to America by the strongest ties, 
But through thelr memories they are united to Norway. This is the 
peculiar position of the immigrant—his tragedy. In the final analysis, 
then, the question becomes: Is it possible to love two countries at the 
same time and to become devotedly attached to both? Is it possible 
at the same time to be a Norwegian and an American? 

Lately much has been both spoken and written about this matter, 
but the amount of nonsense which has been uttered reyeals an astonish- 
ing ignorance of the difficult position of the immigrant. I do not refer 
merely to the hysteri¢al absurdity to which we were treated during 
the war. But even highly cultivated and intelligent men and women 
have talked away about these things without thinking. Even former 
President Roosevelt, who was such a master in coining striking 
phrases, said once that it was just as impossible to love two countries 
at the same time as to be faithful to two women. Now, I am sure 
that I am in no way an exception when I state that I have loved two 
women at the same time, and that, so far as I know, I have been 
faithful to both. One of them was my mother, the other my wife. 
It has never occurred to me that I loved my wife less because I also 
loved my mother, and I am sure that President Roosevelt would have 
said the same. But without thinking he coined a phrase which has 
done great harm. 

We of Norwegian birth can very properly call Norway our mother 
and America the wife whom we have freely chosen. No one need 
attempt to convince me that I am a worse American because I am a 
good Norseman, and because till this day I carry my mother's image 
in my heart. Much of what has been written about this matter lately 
would have us believe that In order to be a really good American one 
must despise all other nations, even one’s own, if one happens to 
be an immigrant. Thousands have received this impression and have 
felt hurt. A few, with little or no mental ballast, have acted accord- 
ing to this theory, because they thought that it would pay. For my 
own part, I have not yet learned to respect a man who soils his 
own nest because he believes that it pays. He who posed as a Norse- 
man yesterday and pretended to be an American to-day may be a 
Mexican to-morrow; and if he should find himself in such a position 
the day after to-morrow that he thought it would pay to be a Hot- 
tentot, he would solemnly declare that he belonged to that nationality, 
There are a few such persons, but they should not be regarded as 
model citizens, A person who pretends that in 24 hours he can be 
changed from one nationality to another is not made of such stuff that 
he can contribute anything of value to any nation. A true national 
spirit and love of country, or patriotism, as we call it, can not be 
pasted on like a label or carried around like a signboard. If it is to 
be genuine, it must grow from within. But everything which grows 
in a natural way grows slowly. It requires time, but the growth may 
be aided or retarded. I may trench on dangerous ground, but I feel 
obliged to say that much of the effort made to Americanize foreigners 
has not only been useless but has retarded the only natural process. 
The only way to promote the process successfully is to understand the 
peculiar position of the foreigner, to treat him with sympathy, to make 
him feel that he is welccme here. Let him keep his memories. Allow 
him to remain faithful to the best Anstincts in his human nature. 
This is the first step necessary in creating such a condition that he can 
begin to strike root in the new soil. To attempt to promote the proc- 
ess of Americanization by force and coercion is as impossible and un- 
natural as to pass a law that this year all the young apple trees 
planted shall grow at least 12 feet. 

In my youth I spent six months in Schleswig. I went thither from 
Denmark to study as well as I could the process of changing one 
nationality to another by force. This was 24 years after the war 
which made Schleswig a German Province. During all these years 
the Germans had striven with thelr accustomed thoroughness to make 
Germans out of the 160,000 Danes living in the Province. There was 
nothing lacking in German zeal and thoroughness, Their system and 
methods were in perfect order. The whole machinery was 
working with wonderful precision. There was such a multitude of 
laws, regulations, ordinances, and things that the people had all they 
could do to avoid stumbling against some of them. A great number of 
things were verboten. It was verboten to sing Danish songs or to 
arrange little parties in private homes. It was verboten to plant red 
and white flowers too closely together in the garden, as red and white 
were the Danish colors. It was verboten for Danish children to talk 
Danish on the school grounds, although this was the only language 
they really knew. In school they had to sing Up ewig ungedeelt 
and Schleswig-Holstein. meerumschlungen. Everything went according 
to rule, precisely as if made by square and compass. And what was 


` the result? With the expected transformation everything went wrong. 


The outcome was that at the time I was there the Danish sentiment 
in Schleswig was a hundredfold stronger than when the Germans 


first began their system of Germanization. The result of every elec- 
tion also proved this conclusively. The German oficials were sorely 
disappointed, but it did not occur to them that there could be any- 
thing wrong with the German system or methods which had achieved 
such wonders everywhere, Such a possibility was so unthinkable that 
they dismissed the idea from their minds and continued as before, 
except that the reins of authority were continually tightened, until 
four years ago they had to surrender northern Schleswig to Denmark 
as stolen goods. There can be no doubt whatever that in 1920, after 
56 years of systematic, methodical Germanization, they delivered 
northern Schleswig much more intensely Danish than it was when 
they seized it in 1864. Such is the result when one nationality is to 
be changed into another by force. I do not blame the German people 
for this national oppression. They did not know much about what 
happened in Schleswig or in any other German border Province. But 
the imperial German bureaucracy, steeped in militarism, could not 
understand the simple truth that there are things, even very valuable 
things, which can not be accomplished by force. 

As a contrast to this, I must tell still another story. Shortly after 
my return from Schleswig it happened that I rented a room in the 
home of a Dane from there who had settled in Seljord, in Telemarken, 
Norway. He had fied from Schleswig to escape the German military 
Service, and knew that be could never again return to his old home. 
He had lived in the Norwegian district for some years when I first 
learned to know him, and it was quite remarkable how Norwegian he 
had become in those few years. Not only was he a naturalized Nor- 
wegian citizen, but he participated diligently in every activity In the 
community in which he lived. He took part in the stormy Norwegian 
political life of the eighties. He participated with enthusiasm in the 
young people’s movement which had just been started at that time. 
He had leagued himself closely with everything that was young, 
living, and growing in the country. He was even an active supporter 
of the movement to establish the Norse folk speech as the official and 
literary language of Norway. He had become a thorough Norwegian. 

I once heard him deliver a 17th of May speech, which he began 
thus: “When we Norwegians assemble to celebrate the 17th of May.” 
We Norwegians,” he said, and no one laughed at him. It seemed the 
most natural thing in the world. The people in the community had 
adopted him as one of their own. What miracle had happened here? If 
this man could have lived under Prussian rule for a thousand years he 
would not have become a German, But after a few years’ residence 
in Seljord he had become a patriotic, whole-hearted Norwegian, The 
reason for this is evident and very natural. In the first place, Norway 
was his country by choice. In the second place, his neighbors in Sel- 
jord did not attempt to make him a Norwegian by force. No one ridi- 
culed his foreign accent, called him an ignorant foreigner, or inti- 
mated that he was inferior to the native-born. He had come to the 
district as a stranger to make his home there. He was received as a 
homeless friend, He felt the kindness, the sympathy, and the good- 
will shown him, This was the soil in which he could strike new roots 
and grow. Probably without being fully aware of it he had become a 
Norwegian because he had been permitted to remain faithful to the 
best impulses of his being. This is the only successful and natural 
process by which a person can be changed fiom one nationality to 
another, 

But even this exiled Schleswiger felt something of the dualism, the 
secret longing in mind and soul which has been the lot of the immi- 
grant at all times and in all lands, I know it positively, for I knew 
him well. Deep in his heart he carried the image of a small home in 
Hadersley in Schleswig, and of a kind, sad old mother who worked 
diligently in her garden with her red and white flowers. His own 
room he had arranged like a little part of Haderslev. There were 
large pictures of his father and mother, and of his old home with a 
little Danish flag on either side. There were pictures of dear places on 
the walls, articles of various kinds from his old home, associated with 
many tender memories. Again the old and ever new story about the 
pillars of the high-seat. Here he sat during quiet hours and reviewed 
the dear, sad memories; dear, because they were associated with his 
own careless youth, but sad, because he knew that they could never be 
anything but memories. 


One summer the longing for his childhood home became so strong 
that he packed his trunk and started south, To Hadersley he could 
not go, so he went to a small Danish town near the German border, 
Here his mother and brother met him, and they spent a few days to- 
gether. Every day, he told me later, he climbed into the tower of the 
town church to see if he could get a glimpse of the highest houses in 
Haderslev. But he saw nothing, either because the weather was un- 
favorable or because it was too far. Then he returned to Seljord, and 
neyer left his home again, There he died last year. He was, after all, 
an immigrant, 


On these trips to Schleswig and Telemarken I have not lost sight of 
the American immigrants; in fact, it is about them I have been talking. 
The immigrant is above all a man of toll, He came to America for 
the purpose of working. Circumstances haye compelled him to toil and 
he has never been afraid to lay hold of his task. This has in a way 
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heen his salvation.. He bas had a share in creating the America, which 
we now know, and through this constant labor he has. little by little 
become an Americani, His toil which has brought its due reward, has 
made him an American. It has also been the best. cure for his lonell- 
ness, and his longing for all that which he has had, to sacrifice. to be- 
come an American. 

I must again refer to that old man and his farm in Wisconsin, 
There lay the well-tilled farm which he had won from the primeval 
forest. Everything was the work of his own hands. It was his con- 
tribution. to the making of America: And while he has labored, to 
create: this little piece of America, he had himself gradually changed. 
The process had been the making of an American. But in the center 
of this little piece of America lay a piece of Norway, his Gudbrandsdal 
dwelling house, I mention these things because they illustrate clearly 
the dualism peculiar to the immigrant. He. was a Norseman, by birth 
and, training, but he became an American because day. by day for 30 
years he has had helped to build America, There are thousands like 
him. The immigrants have done a constructive work here. with plow, 
pen, and book; and through this work they have become Americans at 
the same time that they have hummed the old tunes from their native 
districts in the old. country. There is no one whom. we have praised 
more highly than the pioneer, and probably there is no. one whom we 
have understood so littl. We have praised. him for bis piety, bis 
frugality, his wonderful diligence, and for all that he has been able to 
accomplish. This we understand; but we haye not always been able 
to understand his difficult. position, or to realize that be is also a 
tragic figure, though he may have been able to reach a: certain, degree 
of affluence through diligence and hard work. He is a tragic person- 
ality because he is, so to speak, the missing link, the transition be- 
tween: one nation and another. He is the beginning of what is once 
to: be a completely organized, homogeneous. American Nation. This we 
are not yet. We are a strong Nation as to national organization and 
political institutions, but we are not yet in the fullest. sense a complete 
national entity. We are yet too new in this, country, to have achieved 
this, Even those of us who have been here longest are yet. newcomers, 
historically considered. We are yet, in a broader sense, a Nation of: 
Immigrants. Some of us came to-day, some yesterday, and some day 
before yesterday. And those who came day before yesterday sometimes 
amuse themselves by calling those who came to-day ignorant foreigners. 
Probably this shows better than anything else that we are. still far 
from being a. national entity in soul and spirit. But fortunately the 
melting-pot does its work without fall. When immigration finally 
ceases or almost ceases, and all of us for some centuries, have carried. 
stones to the same national structure, we will be as well united an 
ethnological entity as we are now a. strong political unit. But before 
this can. happen all of us must have remained so. long in this country. 
that we can live a more quiet and. introspective life than at present. 

The birth of a nation is a much slower process than many. believe, 
But the process of amalgamation. will proceed so much the faster if 
we try to understand one another, and especially if we try to under- 
stand. the immigrant, who has sacrificed more than anyone: else to be- 
come an American, If we try to understand one another, we will also 
see that any effort to Americanize people by force or by artificial: means 
is a foolish attempt which only retards. the process. All experience 
proves it, If the Americanization of the foreign-born hitherto has, pro- 
ceeded so rapidly, and in such an easy and natural way, it is only be- 
cause the immigrant has been permitted to be what he is, has been 
allowed to use his own language side by side with the English, which 
he naturally would learn as sdon as possible, because it has. been to his 
advantage to learn it. He has been permitted to cherish his own 
memories, to worship God in his own language, to build his own 
schools for his children, to publish his own books. and newspapers, Ali 
these things have originated in a natural way because, among the im- 
migrants, there has been a distinct demand for them. They bridge the 


chasm between the two periods in their own lives, between the immi- | 


grants themselves, between one generation and another. They help 
them to. thrive and feel at home here; hence they are the best means 
that can be employed to promote Americanization. 


nate them, It is probably too much to expect that native-born Amer- 
icans should understand this. Too many have the idea. that the immi- 
grants are a ragged, hungry horde coming from some poor distant land. 
Here, where there is enough food, they satisfy their hunger, they get 
new clothes, and this ought to change tlem immediately into good 
Americans. Their former life is to be cut off like a thread. The whole 
thing seems so charmingly simple. Probably these persons have never 
even stopped to think that the greater part of the food products of 
America are produced by foreigners, It was immigrants who in years. 
passed cleared the first stretch along the Atlantic seaboard ; and when 
this was settled, they moved farther inland and cleared the States 
farther west. Other immigrants came later and cleared new areas 
still farther west in Illinois; Wisconsin, and Iowa in turn. Have you 
ever heard of a New England patrician who cleared Jand‘ in Minnesota 
or the Dakotas? No; this had to be done by new bands of immigrants. 
Farther west and still farther west they settled, until the Northwest 
became what it is to-day. It is largely the immigrant that bas 


When the need of | 
them no longer exists they will disappear without any effort to elimi- | 


built America, This has been forgotten by many. of the native-born 
citizens; and in the war excitement of. the last few years, they have 
begun, to regulate the. process of Americanization, an attempt which 
mnst inevitably fail, because those who undertake It do not understand 
either the process itself or the persons who ara to be changed by it. 
But among the really Intelligent, thinking, old-stock Americans there: 
are also many who. understand the situation, It should. be our effort 
to make many more understand, 

I have spoken about the Norwegian immigrants, but what I baye 
stated enn be said. also about other Immigrants, especially. about those 
from the north. 


A DEFENSE OF WEST VIRGINIA 


Mr. TAYLOR of West Virginia. Mr. Speaker, T ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks in the Recorp by quoting: 
briefly from a chapter in a book recent issued entitled“ These 
United States,” in which the State of West Virginia is libeled, 
and to make a suitable answer thereto. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TAYLOR of West Virginia, Mr: Speaker, there has 
recently appeared, under the title of These United States,” 
a book of essays which is so manifestly unfair and libelous in 
its discussion of the State of West Virginia that I feel that I 
must reply to it in this manner; 

This. book is ftom the press of Boni & Liveright, of New 
York, and the offending chapter which does an injustice to 
my State was written by one James M. Cain, who is said to be 
a Baltimore newspaper man and whose acqnaintance with the 
great State which I have the honor in part to represent is 
limited to a few weeks’ residence within her borders at the 
time that some labor troubles resulted in the southern tier of 
counties, and later during the so-called’ “armed march“ trials 
which were held, under a change of venue, in some of the 
other counties of the State. 

One who has spent but a few weeks in a State such as West 
Virginia, where the interests are so diversified and where the 
topography of the country is such as to make intercourse with 
the various sections difficult, can not in a few weeks, a few 
months, or even a few years, without concentration of thought 
and effort, make a State-wide estimate of the habits and 
| characteristics of the people, and any attempt to do so renders 
| the effort ridiculous in the eyes of people who in a spirit of 
fair play want the full facts in every case before passing. 
judgment.“ 

This publication has been taken seriously in many sections 
of the country and some flattering press reviews have been ac- 
corded it. The review in the Brooklyn Eagle says: 


Read this book. You will know more about your fellow countrymen. 
than you ever did berate, and you will know more about yourself, 
Here is no flag-waving spiel, but a straight view. at conditions as they 
exist. 


Of course, the Eagle is in error. 

There may be some points of excellence in the book. All of 
its chapters, perhaps; were not written by Mr. Cain. The 
spirit of fair play and accuracy may have pervaded some of 
the writers, and this is not a broadside against the publication 
as a whole but specifically axainst the chapter on West Vir- 
| ginia, which does a great State and a great people rank in- 
justice; 

It is a regrettable fact that West Virginia has had in 
recent years some labor troubles. These have been magnified, 
distorted, Sensational writers have used them for the für- 
therance: of special ends. They were local’ in aspect and in- 
volved hut a small number of the million and a half of people 
| who make up the population of the State, and to judge a State 
by any disorder local in its character is manifestly unfair. 

Mr. Cain says: n 

A melodrama. where men carry pistols, often in leather, holsters, and 
wear big black felt hats of the kind affected by the late William 
Frederick Cody. Where they give each other three-fingered hand- 
shakes, and slips. of paper pass from palm to palm. Where hoarsely. 
whispered plots are mot by, counterplots and detective agencies. flourish, 
Where personal differences are settled by guns and letters taken from 
bodies designate persons by initials and numbers. Where the most. 
casual visitor is a myster'us stranger. Where murder, dynamiting,. 
arson, and. insurrection are the usual order of the day and night, In. 
brief, where life is u silly hodgepodge of two-gun. heroes, find-the-paper- 
villains, and sweaty, mysteries—a, peanut-and-hisses melodrama: of coal. 


This is his indictment of the whole Stute. He fails to men- 
tion tlie fact that despite local labor troubles the State is mak- 
ing rapid: strides educationally. Of our popuiation of 1,463,000 
there are 479,225 enrolled in the schools of the State. There 
are 218 classified’ high schools, in which 33,164 students are 
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Last year more than 4,000 boys and girls graduated 
from thee high schools, and 1,500, or 83 per cent, entered tho 
various colleges and normal schools. A thousand entered the 


eurviled. 


Stute university, 
of any State in the Union. We have six normal schools, malin- 
tained by the State, and two trade schools for the purpose of 
preparing teachers for the grades. The university and six 
other privately maintained colleges are making an effort to 
take care of the balance of this higher educational development, 
Mare than 2.500 new teachers are needed in the Stute each year. 

Mr. Cain fails to tell that the State is growing spiritually 
as well as edneationslly. We maintain a State council of re- 
liglous education, presided over by a paid general superin- 
tendent, with an eficient staff of State workers, Many of the 
55 counties of the State have county organizations and some 
haro paid secretaries. Sunday-school work is encouraged and 
is largely on the increase. Cliurches are found in every com- 
munity, and the spiritual needs of our people are looked after 
by cducated clergymen, and all this in a State where it has been 
made to appear thut gunmen thrive and lawlessness flourishes. 

West Virginia is not lagging behind in its social develop- 
ment. Fifty million dollars is being expended by the State lu 
a network of hard-surfaced roads, which will link cyery county 
gent. In addition to this, nearly every county has voted bonds, 
by magisterial districts, for permanent road improvement, and 
the work is being carried on in every county, At the capital, 
Charleston, a statchouse is being erected at a cost of several 
million dollars to house the various departments of State gov- 
ernment. 

Iu the recent election 72 per cent of the eligible vote of the 
State was cast, a percentage greater than any other State in 
the Unlon. We have a splendid child labor law, u model 
workmen's compensation law, and a compulsory education law. 
The general heallh of the people is looked after by a State 
health department. State hospitals and many private hospitals 
ure maintained. Chuutauquas and lyceums visit practically 
every county and tind It profitable, More than 20 Kiwanis 
Cimbs and 20 Rotary Clubs are thriving, and there are other 
civic and fraternal organizations without nuniber, Numerous 
health camps are established for the benefit of wenk and un- 
dernourished children. Under the supervision of the State 
department of agriculture and in conjunction with the ngri- 
cultural experiment station of the university, agriculture and 
Fonr-H Club work is carried on, und thousands of farmers aud 
their children are interested, Many counties have agricul- 
turul agents and home-demonstration agents, aud home eco- 
nomics is taught. Many communities have public-health nurses. 
There is a parent-leachers’ association in almost every com- 
munity and parents are cooperating with teachers in the edu- 
cativn of their children. 

In thousands of miners’ homes will be found pianos, grapho- 
Phones, radius, books, and the family antomobile is the rule 
and not the exception. The same ts true of the home life of 
muny of the farmers. The better class of entertainment is 
featured. The theater and opera flourish. The people demand 
and generally receive the best in motion pictures, and the 
motion-picture theater is found in every community. 

West Virginia was one of the first States to vote“ dry.” By a 
majority vote of nearly 100,000, liquor was banished in 1914. The 
chillkacband-dnubed cabin of the early settler is giving way to 
bomes of modern architecture and convenience. The State has 
a law whereby muni¢ipalities may vote for a tax levy for 
municipal bund aid, aud some of the State's cities and towns, 
eyen in the face of higher taxation for school and rond im- 
provement, have expressed appreciation of music by voting 
this levy. Nomerons ontsical organizations are maintained 
and frequent concerts are given. 

Pvery county has a newspaper, some have several of them, 
and n high class of journulism is the rule. The larger towns 
and cities have dally pupers, and the daily and weekly papers 
are creat aysets in the education as well as the splritual and 
material ndvanecement of the State. 

It ix not for me here to speak of the State's great wealth of 
material resourees—of her abundance of coal, oil, gas, and 
hardwood, which pour a wealth of gold into her lap each year; 
of her thousands of acres of blue-grass farms; of her millions 
of bushels of fine apples, peaches, grapes, and: other fruits; of 
ber thoronghbred cattle and sheep. To speak of all these 
things would be to tire the patience of the reader. 

Agricultural [nirs are held in a number of counties, and the 
exhibits are eye openers for those who, like Mr. Cain, speak of 
the State us being a “melodrama of coal.” State aid is given 


to ugrivultural fairs. We have a pistol license law, and prob- 
ably much less than 1 per cent of the population are licensed 
“ pistol toters.“ 


A few others, of course, transgress the law, 


The high-scheol course is equivalent to that 
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but not enough to justify such an article as Mr. Cnin has 
written. West Virginians have the courage of their convictions 
and are of that sturdy pioneer stock that compels them to 
attempt to riglit a wrong; they are intelligent, enltured, genèr- 
ous, hospitable, and tlirifty. A ride through the State over 
any of the four great railroad systems which pass through it 
is not sufficient contact for one to judge of our people or write 
hastily concerning them. One must spend some time as a 
citizen, or as a visitor spend some weeks at some of our health- 
giving resorts where medicinal waters flow, or fish in our 
crystal streams, or be n guest in the homes of miners, farmers, 
lumbermen, railroad employees, merchants, manufacturers, 
bankers, teachers, and others to get a clear conception of the 
greatness of the people of my State. When this is done stan- 
derous articles by Mr. Cain or any other paid writer will fail 
to hurt us. I extend te you a cordial Invitation to come among 
us and judge for yourself. 

MESSAGE FROM THE 


A message from the Senate by Mr. Cruven, its Chief Clerk, 
announced that the Sennte had disagreed to the report of 
the committee of conferen¢e on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (U. R. 
12392) making appropriations to supply deficiencies in cer- 
tain appropriations for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1925, 
and prior fiscal years to provide supplemental appropriations for 
the scal years ending June 30, 1925, and June 30, 1926, und 
for other purposes, 

That the Senate further insists upon its amendments to 
said bill and asked a further conference with the House of 
Representatives on the disagreeing voles of the two Houses 
thereon, and ordered that Mr. Warren, Mr. Curtis, and Mr. 
Overman be the conferees on the part of the Senate. 

The messuge also announced that the Senate had passed, 
without amendment, joint resolution (H. J. Res. 347) Pro- 
viding for an investigation of the official conduct of George 
W. English, district judge for the eastern district of Illinois, 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES 


Sundry messages in writing from the President of the United 
Stutes, by Mr. Latta, one of his secretaries, who also Informed 
the House of Representatives that the President had approved 
bills and resolutions of the following titles: 

On February 19, 1925: 

II. R. 4548, An act authorizing the Secretary of Commerce to 
acquire, by condemnation or otherwise, a certain tract of land 
in the District of Columbia for the enlargement of the present 
site of the Bureau of Standards; and 

II. R. 9763. An act granting to certain claimants the prefer- 
ence right to purchase uuappropriated publie lands. 

On February 20, 1925: 

II. R. 103. An act for the inclusion of certain jands in the 
Plumas National Forest, Calif., and for other purposes; and 

II. R. 10471. An act authorizing the Postmaster General to 
permit the use of precunceled stamped envelopes. 

On February 21, 1925: 

II. J. Res. 325. Joint resolution extending the timé during 
which certain domestic animals which have crossed the bound- 
ary line into foreign countries may be returned duty free; 

II. J. Res. 342. Joint resolution to authorize the appolntment 
of an additional commissioner on the United States Lexington- 
Concord Sesquicentennial Commission ; 

H. R. 2636. An act to permit the correction of the general ac- 
count of Robert G. Hilton, former Assistant Treasurer of the 
United States; 

II. N. 2745. An act for the relief of J. M. Farrell; 

II. R. 6881. Au act anthorizing the Postmaster General to pro- 
vide emergency mall service in Alaska; 

II. R. 7011. An act to authorize the Secretary of the Treasury 
to sell the appraisers’ stores property in Providence, R. I.; 

H. R. 10287. An act authorizing preliminary examination and 
survey of the Caloosshatchee River in Florida with a view to 
the control of floods; 

H. R. 5061. An act for the relief of Russell Wilmer Jolin- 
Son; 

II. N. 8410. An act to change the name of Third Place NH. to 
Abbey Place; 

II. R. 9808. An act to authorize the appointment of Machinist 
Henry F. Mulloy, United States Navy, as an ensign in the 
regular Navy; 

IL R. 9700, An act to authorize the Secretary of State to 
enlurge the site and erect buildings thereon for the use ef the 
diplomatic and consular establishments of the United States 
in Tokyo, Japan; 
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II. R. 11214. An act to amend an act regulating the height 
of buildings in the District of Columbia, approved June 1, 1910, 
as amended hy the act of December 30, 1910; and 

II. R. 11474. An act to fix the time for holding the terms of 
the United States District Court for the Eastern District of 
Virginia, at Alexandria. 

On February 24, 1925: 

H. R. 8267. An act for the purchase of land adjoining Fert 
Bliss, Tex. ; 

II. R. 8741. An act for the relief of Flora M. Herrick: 

II. R. 9093. Au act to incorporate the American War Mothers; 

II. R. HH. An uct to enable the Board of Supervisors of Los 
Angeles County to maintain public camp grounds within the 
Angeles Nationul Forest ; 

II. R. 9537. An act to authorize the Secretary of Commerce 
to transfer to the city of Port Huron, Mich., a portion of the 
Fort Gratiot Lighthouse Reservation, Mich.; 

II. R. 9724. An act to authorize an appropriation for the 
care, maintenance, and improvement of the burial grounds con- 
tainlug the remains of Zachary Taylor, former President of 
the United States, and of the memorial shaft erected to his 
memory, and for other purposes; 

II. R. 11445. An act to amend the national defense act; 

II. R. 157. An act to authorize the more complete endowment 
of agricultural experiment stations, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 2716. An act to amend paragraph 20 of section 24 of 
the Judicial Code as amended by act of November 23, 1921, 
entitled “An act to reduce and equalize taxation, to provide 
revenue, and for other purposes“; 

II. R. 11725. An act to legalize a pier and wharf in York 
River at Gloucester Banks, near Gloucester Point, Va.; and 

II. R. 11952. An act to authorize the exchange of certain pat- 
ented lands in the Rocky Mountain Natioual Park for Govern- 
ment lands in the park. 

On February 25, 1925: 

H. R. 4825. An act for the establishment of industrial schools 
for Alaskan native children, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 6486. An act for the relief of Isidor Steger; 

II. R. 11957. An act to authorize the President In certain cases 
to modify visé fees; 

II. R. 2419. An act for the relief of Michael Curran; 

II. R. 6695. An act authorizing the owners of the steamship 
Malta Maru to bring suit against the United States of America; 

II. R. 7631. An act for the relief of Charles T. Clayton and 
others; 

II. R. 8298. An act for the relief of Byron S. Adams; 

H, R. 10848, An act authorizing the Chief of Engineers of the 
United States Army to accept a certain tract of land from Mrs. 
Anne Archbold donated to the United States for park purposes; 

II. R. 12064. An act to recognize and reward the accomplish- 
ment of the world flyers; 

II. R. 166. An act authorizing the Secretary of the Interior to 
issue patent to the city of Redlands, Calif., for certain lands, 
and for other purposes; 

II. R. 3027. An act granting public lands to the town of Silyer- 
ton, Colo., for public park purposes; 

II. R. 5170. An act providing for an exchange of lands between 
Anton Hiersche and the United States in connection with the 
North Platte Federal irrigation project; 

H. R. 6858. An act to relinquish the title of the United States 
to the land in the preemption claim of Wiliam Weekley, situate 
in the county of Baldwin, State of Alabama; 

II. R. 8226. An net granting relief to the First State Savings 
Bank of Gladwin, Mich.; 

II. R. 8333. An act to restore homestead rights in certain 
cases: 

II. R. H95. An act granting to the State of Oregon certain 
lands to be used by it for the purpose of maintaining and oper- 
ating thereon a tish hatchery; 

II. R. 9688. An act granting public lands to the city of Red 
Bluff, Calif., for a public park; 

II. R. 10143. An act to exempt from cancellation certain des- 
ert-land entries in Riverside County, Calif,; and 

II. R. 10411. An act granting desert-lund entrymen an exten- 
sion of time for making final proof. 

On February 26, 1925: 

II. R. 2720. An act to authorize the sale of lands in Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.; 

II. R. 4114. An act authorizing the construction of a bridge 
across the Colorado River near Lee Ferry, Ariz. ; 

II. R. 4202. An act to amend section 3186 of the Revised Stat- 
ntes, as amended ; 

H. R. 7190. An act to amend the China trade act, 1922; 
H. R. 7780. An act for the relief of Fred J. La May; 
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H. R. 8438. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
county of Allegheny, Pa., to construct a bridge across the 
Monongahela River from Cliff Street, McKeesport, to a point 
opposite in the city of Duquesne; 

H. R. 10412. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis Railroad Co. its 
Successors aud assigns, to construct a bridge across the Little 
Calumet River; 

H. R. 10596, An act to extend the times for commencing and 
completing the construction of a dam across the Red River of 
the North; 

II. R. 11030. An act to revive and reenact the act entitled 
“An act authorizing the construction, maintenance, and opera- 
tion of a private drawbridge over and across Lock No, 4 of the 
canal and locks, Willamette Falls, Clackamas County, Oreg.,” 
approved May 31, 1921; 

II. R. 11255. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
Kanawha Falls Bridge Co, (Inc.) to construct a bridge across 
the Kanawha River at Kanawha Falls, Fayette County, 
W. Va.; 

II. R. 11668. An act granting consent of Congress to the States 
of Missouri, Illinois, and Kentucky to construct, maintain, and 
operate bridges over the Mississippi and Ohio Rivers at or near 
Cairo, III., and for other purposes; 

H. R. 11703. An act granting the consent of Congress to G. B. 
Deane, of St. Charles, Ark., to construct, maintain, and operate 
a bridge across the White River at or near the city of St. 
Charles, in the county of Arkansas, in the State of Arkansas; 

II. R. 11737. An act authorizing preliminary examinations 
and surveys of sundry rivers with a view to the control of 
thelr floods: 

H. R. 11825. An act to extend the time for the construction 
of a bridge over the Ohio River near Steubenville, Ohio; 

II. R. 491. An act for the prevention of venereal diseases in 
the District of Columbia, and for other purposes; and 

II. R. 10590. An act authorizing the Secretary of the Interior 
to sell certain land to provide funds to be used in the purchase 
of a suitable tract of land to be used for cemetery purposes for 
the use and benefit of members of the Kiowa, Comanche, and 
Apache Tribes of Indians. 

On February 27, 1928: 

II. R. 5204. An act to authorize the Secretary of the Interior 
to adjust disputes or claims by settlers, entrymen, selectors, 
grantees, and patentees of the United States against the United 
States and between cach other, arising from incomplete or 
faulty surveys in township 28 south, ranges 26 and 27 eaat, 
Tallahassee meridian, Polk County, in the State of Florida, 
and for other purposes ; 

II. R. 4322. An act to provide for the completion of the topo- 
graphical survey of the United States; 

H. R. 8109. An act for the relief of John J. Dobbertin; 

II. R. 5720. An act to amend the act of Congress of March 2, 
1921, entitled “An act to amend section 3 of the act of Con- 
gress of June 28, 1906, entitled An act of Congress for the 
divisions of the lands and funds of the Osage Indians in Okla- 
homa, aud for other purposes“ “; 

II. R. 8522. An act granting to certain claimants the prefer- 
ence right to purchase unappropriated public lands; and 

II. R. 11753. An act making appropriations for the Depart- 
ments of State and Justice and for the judiciary, and for the 
Departments of Commerce and Labor, for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1926, and for other purposes, 

On February 28, 1925: å 

H. R. 10533. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
State of Washington to construct, maintain, and operate a 
bridge across the Columbia River; 

II. R. 27. An act to compensate the Chippewa Indians of 
Minnesota for timber and interest in connection with the 
settlement for the Minnesota National Forest; 

II. R. 2689. An act to consolidate certain lands within the 
Snoqualmie National Forest; 

II. R. 5612. An act to anthorize the addition of certain lands 
to the Mount Hood National Forest; 

II. R. 8366. An act to add certain lands to the Santiam Na- 
tional Forest; 

II. R. 9684. An act to provide for the creation, organization, 
administration, and maintenance of a naval reserye and a 
Marine Corps reserve ; 

II. R. 11444. An act reclassifying the salaries of postmasters 
and employees of the Postal Service, readjusting their salaries 
and compensation on an equitable basis, increasing postal rates 
to provide for such readjustment, and for other purposes; 

II. R. 11500. An act to amend an act entitled “An act to con- 
solidate national forest lands”; and 
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H. R. 12192. An act to authorize the creation of game refuges 
on the Ozark National Forest in the State of Arkansas. 

On March 2, 1925: 

H. R. 11706. An act to authorize the construction of a bridge 
racross the Pend d'Oreille River at or near the Newport-Priest 
River road crossing, Wash. and Idaho; 

H. R. 11978. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
commissioners of McKean County, Pa., to construct a bridge 
across the Allegheny River; 

H. J. Res. 318. Joint resolution establishing a commission for 
the participation of the United States in the observance of 
the one hundred and fiftieth anniversary of the Battle of 
Bunker Hill, authorizing an appropriation to be utilized in 
connection with such observance, and for other purposes; 

II. R.1569. An act for the:relief of Andrew A. Gieriet; 

H. R. 4013. An act to pay to Jere Austill fees earned as 
United States commissioner; 

H. R. 5660. An act for the relief of Charles Spencer; 

H. R. 570. An act for the relief of James F. Abbott; 

H. R. 7118. An net for the relief of the Mechanics & Metals 
National Bank, successor to the New York Produce Exchange 
Bunk: 

II. R. 8072. An act for the relief of Emma Zembsch; 

H. R. 8294. An act for the relief of Edward B. Sappington; 

TI. R. 8297. An act for the relief of the Canadian Pacific 
Railway Co.; 

H. R. 11302. An act to authorize an appropriation for the 
purchase of certain lots in the town of Cedar City. Utah, for 
the use and benefit of a small band of Pinte Indians located 
thereon ; 

H. R. 12001. An act to provide for the elimination of Lamond 
grade crossing in the District of Columbia, and for the ex- 
tension of Van Buren Street; and 

H. R. 12086. An act to authorize the transfer of the United 
States Weather Bureau site and buildings at East Lansing, 
Mich., to the State of Michigan in exchange for another 
Weather Burean site on the grounds of the Michigan State 
Board of Agriculture and other considerations. 


ENROLLED BILLS PRESENTED TO THE PRESIDENT FOR HIS APPROVAL 


Mr. ROSENBLOOM, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills 
reported that this day they had presented to the President of 
the United States, for his approval, the following bills: 

H. R. 11444. An act reclassifying the salaries of postmasters 
and employees of the Postal Service, readjusting their salaries 
and compensation on an equitable basis, increasing postal rates 
to provide for such readjustment, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 8297. An net for the relief of the Canadian Pacific Rail- 


y Co.; 
H. R. 8294. An act for the relief of Edward B. Sappington; 

H. R. 8072. An act for the relief of Emma Zembsch 

H. R. 8037. An act for the relief of the Mallory Steamship Co.; 

H. R. 7679. An act for the relief of Lars O. Elstad and his 
assigns and the exchange of certain lands owned by the North- 
ern Pacific Railway Co.; 

H. R. 7118. An act for the relief of the Mechanies & Metals 
National Bank, successor to the New York Produce Exchange 
Bank; 

H. R. 6710. An act to authorize the Secretary of the Interior 
to lease certain lands; 

H. R. 6268. An act for the relief of Francis M. Atherton; 

H. R. 6005. An act to authorize the Secretary of War to sell 
real property, to wit, a portion of the Port Revere Reservation 
at Hull, Mass.; 

H. R. 6045. An act authorizing the Secretary of the Interior 
to sell and patent certain lands to Fiora Horton, a resident of 
De Soto Parish, La.; 

H. R. 6044. An act authorizing the Secretary of the Interior 
to sell and patent certain lands to Lizzie M. Nickey, a resident 
of De Soto Parish, La.; 

H. R. 5786. An act for the relief of Roberta H. Leigh and 
Laura H. Pettit; 

H. R. 5759. An act for the relief of James F. Abbott; 

H. R. 5660. An act for the relief of Charles Spencer; 

H. R. 4913. An act to pay to Jere Austill fees earned as 
United States commissioner ; 

H. R. 4148. An act to modify and amend the mining laws in 
their application to the Territory of Alaska, and for other 
purposes ; 

II. R. 3842. An act to provide for terms of the United States 
District Court at Denton, Mad. ; 

H. R. 2905. An act to authorize an exchange of lands with 
Ed Johnson, of Eagle, Colo.; 

H. R. 2016. An act for the relief of William M. Phillipson; 

H. R. 1569, An act for the relief of Andrew A. Gieriet; 
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H. R. 1539. An act for the relief of Caleb Aber. 

H. R. 1415. An act for the relief of Josiah Frederick Dose; 

H. R. 1948. An act for the relief of Samuel Friedman as 
trustee for the heirs and devisees of B. Friedman, deceased, 
and Henry Mills, as trustee for the heirs and devisees of 
Emanuel Loveman, deceased; 

H. J. Res. 318. A joint resolution establishing a commission 
for the participation of the United States in the observance of 
the one hundred and ‘fiftieth anniversary of the Battle of 
Bunker Hill, authorizing an appropriation to be utilized in 
connection with such observance, and for other purposes; 

H. J. Res. 115. A joint resolution approving the action of the 
Secretary of War in directing the issuance of quartermaster 
stores for the relief of sufferers from the cyclone at Lagrange 
and at West Point, Ga., and vicinity March; 1920; 

H. R. 12086. An act to authorize the transfer of the United 
States Weather Bureau site and ‘buildings at East Lansing, 
Mich., to the State of Michigan in exchange for another 
Weather Bureau site on the grounds of the Michigan State 
Board of Agriculture, and other considerations ; 

H. R. 12001. An aet'to provide for the elimination of Lamond 
grade crossing in the District of Columbia, and for the exten- 
sion of Van Buren Street; 

H. R. 11701. An act to amend the act entitled “An act to regu- 
‘late steam engineering in the District of Columbia,” approved 
February 28, 1887; 

H. R. 11360. An act to provide for the permanent withdrawal 
of certain 40-acre tract of public lands in New Mexico for use 
and ‘benefit of the Navajo Indians; 

H. R. 11358. An act to authorize the Secretary of the Interior 
to cancel restricted fee patents covering lands on the Winne- 
bago Indian Reservation and to issue trust patents in lieu 
‘thereof ; 

H. R. 11362. An act to authorize an appropriation for the 
purchase of certain lots in the town of Cedar City, Utah, for 
pa use and benefit of a small band of Piute Indians located 

ereon; 

H. R. 11977. An act to extend the time for the commence- 
ment and completion of the bridge of the American Niagara 
Railroad Corporation across the Niagara River in the State of 
New York; 

H. R. 11954. An act granting the consent of Congress for the 
construction of a bridge across the Grand Calumet River at 
Gary, Ind.; 

H. R. 119053. An act granting the consent of Congress for the 
construction of a bridge across the Grand Calumet River on 
the north and south center line of section 33, township 37 
north, and range 9 west of the second principal meridian in 
Lake County, Ind., where said river is crossed by what is 
known as Kennedy Avenue; 

H. R. 11886. An act to amend section 7 of an act entitled An 
act to enable any State to cooperate with any other State or 
States, or with the United States, for the protection of the 
watersheds of navigable streams, and to appoint a commission 
for the aequisition of lands for the purpose of conserving the 
navigability of navigable rivers,” approved March 1, 1911 (36 
Stat. L. p. 961); 

H. R. 11726. An act to authorize the creation of a national 
memorial in the Harney National Forest: 

H. R. 11644. An act granting certain public lands to the city 
of Phoenix, Ariz., for municipal park and other purposes; 

H. R. 11410. An act to extend the time for the exchange of 
Government lands for privately owned lands in the Territory 
of Hawaii; 

H. R. 11361. An act to provide for exchanges of Government 
and privately owned lands in the additions to the Navajo 
Indian Reservation, Ariz., by Executive orders of January 8, 
1900, and November 14, 1901; 

H. R. 11355. An act authorizing the Secretary of War to con- 
vey by revocable lease to the city of Springfield, Mass., a cer- 
tain parcel of land within the Springfield Military Armory 
Reservation, Mass.; 

H. R. 11210. An act to grant certain public lands to the State 
of Washington for park and other purposes; 

H. R. 11077. An act authorizing the issuance of patents to 
the State of South Dakota for park purposes of certain lands 
within the Custer State Park now claimed under the United 
States general mining laws, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 10592. An act to amend an act entitled “An act author- 
izing extensions of time for the payment of purchase money 
due under certain homestead entries and Goyernment-land 
purchases within the former Cheyenne River and Standing 
Rock Indian Reservations, N. Dak. and S. Dak.; 

H. R. 10472. An act to provide for restoration of the old 
Fort Vancouver stockade; 
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H. R. 10347. An act for the relief of Robert B. Sanford; 

H. R. 10277. An act to extend the time for the construction 
of a bridge across Humphreys Creek at or hear the city of 
Sparrows Point, Md. ; 

H.R. 9825. An act to extend the time for the construction 
of a bridge across Pearl River at approximately 1½ miles 
north of Georgetown, in the State of Mississippi; 

II. R. 9435. An act to provide for commitments to, mainte- 
nance in, and discharges from the District Training School, 
and for other purposes; 

II. R. 9062. An act conferring jurisdiction upon the Court of 
Claims to hear, examine, adjudicate, and enter judgment in 
any and all claims, of whateyer nature, which the Kansas or 
Kaw Tribe of Indians may have or claim to have against the 
United States, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 9027. An act authorizing the Secretary of the Interior 
to sell and patent to William G. Johnson certain lands in 
Louisiana ; 

H. R. 5722. An act authorizing the conservation, production, 
and exploitation of helium gas, a mineral resource pertaining 
to the national defense, and to the development of commercial 
aeronautics, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 6442. An act for the relief of William H. Armstrong; 

H. R. 9687. An act permitting the sale of the northeast quar- 
ter, section 5, township 6 north, range 15 west, 160 acres, in 
Conway County, Ark., to A. R. Bowdre; 

H. R. 11818. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
construction of a bridge across the Rio Grande; 

II. R. 12262. An act for the relief of certain enlisted men of 
the Coast Guard; and 

H. R. 12033. An act making appropriations for the Govern- 
ment of the District of Columbia and other activities charge- 
able in whole or in part against the revenues of such District 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1926, and for other purposes. 


DISPOSAL OF VESSELS OR VEHICLES FORFEITED TO THE UNITED STATES 
FOR VIOLATION OF THE CUSTOMS LAWS OR THE PROHIBITION ACT 


Mr. FOSTER. Mr. Speaker, I move to suspend the rules 
and pass the bill (S. 3406) relating to the use or disposal 
of vessels or vehicles forfeited to the United States for violation 
of the customs laws or the national prohibition act, and for 
other purposes. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That hereafter any vessel or vehicle summarily 
forfeited to the United States for violation of customs laws may, in 
the discretion of the Secretary of the Treasury, under such regulations 
as he may prescribe, be taken and used for the enforcement of the 
customs laws or the national prohibition act, in lieu of the sale thereof 
under existing law. 

Sec. 2. That upon application therefor by the Secretary of the 
Treasury, any vessel or vehicle forfeited to the United States by a 
decree of any court for violation of the customs laws or the national 
prohibition act may be ordered by the court to be delivered to the 
Treasury Department for use in the enforcement of the customs: laws 
or the national prohibition act, in lieu of the sale thereof under 
existing law. 

Sec. 3. That any vessel or vehicle acquired under the provisions 
of section 1 or 2 of this act shall be utilized only for official purposes 
in the enforcement of the customs laws or the national prohibition 
act, The appropriations available for defraying the expenses of col- 
Jecting the reyenue from customs or for enforcement of the national 
prohibition act shall hereafter be available for the payment of expenses 
of maintenance, repair, and operation of said vessels and vehicles, 
including motor-propelled passenger-carrying vehicles. Said appropria- 
tions shall also be available for the payment of the actual costs incident 
to the seizure and forfeiture, and if the seizure is made under any 
section of law under which liens are recognized, for the payment of 
the amount of such lien allowed by the court: Provided, howerer, 
That a report shall be submitted to Congress each year in the Budget, 
setting forth in detail a description of the vessels or vehicles so ac- 
quired, the cost of acquiring, the appraised value thereof, the uses to 
which they have been put, the appraised value of seizures resulting 
from their use, and the expense of operating such vessels or vehicles: 
Provided further, That any vessel or vehicle so acquired when no 
longer needed for official use shall be disposed of in the same manner 
as other surplus property. 


Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I demand a second. 

Mr. FOSTER. I ask unanimous consent that the second may 
be considered as ordered. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Ohio asks 
unanimous consent that a second be considered as ordered. Is 
there objection? 

There was no objection, 


Mr. O'CONNOR of New York. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary 
inguiry, Is the gentleman from Texas opposed to the measure? 

Mr. BLANTON. This is a measure that I am heartily in 
favor of. > 

Mr. O'CONNOR of New York. Is the gentleman from Texas 
entitled to control the time in opposition? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Is the gentleman from New 
York opposed to the bill? 

Mr. O'CONNOR of New York. I do not know. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I would like to ask the gentle- 
man from Ohio is this a bill that was unanimously rejected by 
the Ways and Means Committee? 

Mr. FOSTER. I never heard of such rejection until a mo- 
ment ago. I will give a short history of the legislation. It is 
a bill drawn by the Treasury Department. A report is attached. 
In the report will be found a letter from the Secretary of the 
‘Treasury to the chairman of the Committee on Finance of the 
Senate dated January 17, 1925. The Senate Finance Committee 
reported the bill out with a favorable recommendation. It 
passed the Senate by a unanimous vote. The bill relating to 
enforcement of prohibition was referred to the Judiciary Com- 
mittee of the House. That committee, with the exception of 
my colleague, Mr. WELLER, of New York, voted to report it 
favorably. The gentleman from New York [Mr. WELLER] re- 
served the right to file a minority report in order to further 
investigate. To my knowledge no such minority report has 
been filed. 

Attached to the report is a letter from Hon. McKenzie Moss, 
Assistant Secretary of the Treasury, dated February 19, 1925, 
urging its passage. There is also a letter from the Prohibition 
Commissioner. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr..FOSTER. I will. ~ 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. I will say that this same bill was in- 
troduced and referred to the Committee on Ways and Means. 
The Committee on Ways and Means had hearings, a representa- 
tive of the Treasury Department appeared before that com- 
mittee and the committee refused to report out the bill. 

Mr. FOSTER. May I ask the gentleman when his com- 
mittee took such action? 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. I do not recollect. When a bill is re- 
ferred to the Senate Finance Committee it goes to the Ways 
and Means Committee in the House. 

Mr. FOSTER. Was it prior to the letter of the Secretary 
of the Treasury of January 17, 1925? 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. I do not know anything about the letter 
of the Secretary of the Treasury. I would say that, ordinarily, 
matters that go to the Finance Committee of the Senate go 
to the Ways and Means Committee of the House. This 
is a matter that relates to revenue. 

Mr. FOSTER. This bill relates primarily to prohibition en- 
forcement and therefore was referred to the Judiciary Com- 
mittee. I submit that this legislation must stand or fall on its 


merits regardless of committee assignment. Now I shall read 


the communication from the Secretary of the Treasury to the 
Finance Committee of the Senate: 


It is the belief of administrative officers of the department con- 
cerned in the enforcement of the national prohibition act and the 
customs laws that the bill in question should be enacted into law. 

Merchandise seized for violation of the customs laws and the na- 
tional prohibition act and forfeited is now required to be sold at public 
auction. Occasionally boats and vehicles engaged in the illegal im- 
portation or transportation of intoxicating liquor are, when offered 
for sale at auction, bought on the account of those from whom they 
were selzed and are again placed in illicit traffic in liquor, and at 
prices much lower than similar boats or vehicles could be purchased 
for in the open market. 

The appropriation for enforcing the customs laws will not permit 
of the purchase of a sufficient number of boats and vehicles for the 
use of the customs service in combating the illegal liquor traffic; 
and the Prohibition Unit is without authority of law to purchase 
passenger-carrying motor-propelled vehicles and is under the necessity 
of hiring automobiles for use of its enforcement agents in traveling 
and for patrol duty. To hire one automobile for 24-hour patrol duty 
costs at least $20 per day, and in many instances $25. The monthly 
expense accounts of prohibition enforcement agents assigned to patrol 
duty in sections where smuggling and illegal transportation of liquor 
are going on extensively show expenditures of around $200 per month 
for automobile hire. 

The department is of the opinion that if S. 3406 is enacted into 
law it will serve a twofold purpose: First, it will withdraw from 
the illegal traffic in liquor boats and automobiles which are now 
being used to violate the law; and second, it will provide the Govern- 
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ment means of transportation in conducting enforcement work without 
cost except for running expenses and upkeep, which would be a great 
deal cheaper than hiring vehicles by the day or mile. 
The passage of S. 3406 would not necessitate a supplemental esti- 
mate of expense. 
Very truly yours, 
A. W. MELLON, Secretary of the Treasury. 


I shall read an extract from the letter of Hon. McKenzie 
Moss, Assistant Secretary of the Treasury: 

The wording of the bill has been carefully considered, and the pas- 
sage of same would greatly facilitate the services named above in 
patrolling the waterways on the seacoast and the land borders. 

At the present time all vehicles seized by the customs service after 
forfeiture proceedings have taken place are sold at public auction with 
the result that the law offenders repurchase the same to continue their 
illegal operations. This result applies equally to vessels and small 
water craft seized by the Coast Guard for violation of customs laws, 

The eustoms service is charged with enforcing the laws against 
smuggling on the land borders, and at the present time they have very 
little equipment which they can use to enforce these laws. If the bill 
be enacted, considerable economy will result in the allocation of some 
of the seized vehicles being used as equipment by the enforcement 
officers and will also prevent such vehicles and vessels from being 
reacquired by the lawbreakers. 

The passage of the bill will also supply the customs service, the 
Coast Guard, and the prohibition service with suitable equipment which 
is now denied them for the enforcement of the law. 

Very respectfully, 
McKenzie Moss, Assistant Seeretary. 


I will not stop to read the communication from Mr. Haynes, 
the prohibition commissioner, as my time is rapidly passing. 
I call attention, however, to the fact that last year there were 
5,214 automobiles and 234 boats seized. You may see the 
scope of this bill. 

Mr. SNELL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FOSTER. I yield. 

Mr. SNELL, The purpose of this bill is to furnish every pro- 
hibition agent with a good car and a yacht. 

Mr. FOSTER. ‘To be serious rather than facetious, may I 
observe that the only objection I have heard to the bill is a 
fear that a person who had a bona fide lien against an auto- 
mobile, say a bill of sale, might be prevented from enforcing 
such equity in the machine so forfeited. I want to call atten- 
tion to the fact that this bill in no manner modifies the present 
provision of section 26 of the Volstead law. 

May I put it this way: This bill relates only to those auto- 
mobiles and vessels regarding which a court, after judicial 
determination, decrees a forfeiture. In such a suit, where 
forfeiture may occur, under section 26 of the Volstead Act 
ample provision is given for the lien holders to come in and 
have their claims adjudicated, I realize that some legislative 
confusion may occur at the finish of the session; but, may I 
say, what this bill really does is this: Upon application of the 
Secretary of the Treasury, any automobiles or vessels so for- 
feited by the court may be utilized by the Secretary of the 
Treasury in the customs or the prohibition enforcement. In no 
way does it deny rights now existing under section 26 of the 
Volstead Act. That section is untouched, but it does provide 
that instead of turning back as, last year, were some 5,000 
automobiles and some 300 boats, that those which may be for- 
feited by the court, under this provision of the Volstead Act, 
the Secretary of the Treasury may request to be turned over by 
the court to be used in the customs and prohibition enforce- 
ment rather than let the Government pay from $20 to $25 a 
day hire for each automobile so needed in such enforcement. 

Mr. McSWAIN. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FOSTER. I yield. 

Mr. McSWAIN. I call attention to the fact that the first 
section speaks of the summary forfeiture of vehicles and 
boats rather than their forfeiture pursuant to judicial process 
at which the parties in interest may be summoned for a 
hearing. 

Mr. FOSTER. If the gentleman will turn to section 26 
of the Volstead Act he will find the exact proceedings set 
forth, no part of which is repealed by this act. 

Mr. Speaker, I reserve the remainder of my time. 

Mr. WELLER. Mr. Speaker, I am a member of the com- 
mittee and I demand recognition. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
York is recognized for 20 minutes. 

Mr. WELLER. Mr. Speaker, this piece of legislation I 
consider ill-advised legislation. To begin with, it is sought to 


The gentleman from New 


obviate the effect of United States against Grant, the decision 
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of the Supreme Court of the United States which held that 
an automobile upon which a lien has been placed, and upon 
which there was conditional sale, could be forfeited- upon 
its being found in possession of illicit liquor. That decision 
was handed down about four years ago, and during the past 
four or five years we have had a number of automobile cases 
and some yacht and motor-boat cases where a small quantity 
of liquor was found in the car, and where the car was owned, 
for instance, by the automobile company, it having been pur- 
chased upon time payment, known as the installment plan. 

The title was still in the automobile company. I trust that 
this will not be construed by anybody as a discussion of the 
law enforcement feature of the Volstead Act. We must not 
confuse this situation. This is a question of substantial 
rights; legal rights. In this bill it is sought to permit the 
Secretary of the Treasury upon a confiscation to summarily 
take possession of the ship and forfeit the ship or the yacht 
or the motor boat. That will not avoid the effect of the 
situation, because we have boats of all kinds, as everybody 
knows, that are also bought upon time payments, and if those 
boats are to be confiscated, and you must take an extreme 
case, a serious question will arise. Suppose the mate of the 
boat or the engineer of a boat had a case of liquor on board, 
and suppose the boat was confiscated summarily under this 
act. The Secretary of the Treasury would have the power 
without any further adjudication of the court to seize and 
use the boat. There is ample provision of law which protects 
the Government and the law enforcement provision of the 
Prohibition Unit, and that is that the ship must be libeled, 
or the automobile can be libeled, in the regular way, as pro- 
vided for by the United States Federal Statutes. If you are 
going to take this summary power and place it in the hands of 
the Secretary of the Treasury who in turn of course will know 
practically nothing about the situation, finally it will filter 
down and get into the hands of the local Prohibition Unit and 
then into the hands of the Federal internal revenue agents, 
or a member of the Prohibition Unit, you are going to open the 
door to an arbitrary confiscation summarily of a man’s motor 
boat or a man's yacht without any remedy at law. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WELLER. Yes. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I want to understand clearly the legal 
situation. My sympathy naturally is with the bill, When the 
gentleman says “summary seizure” does that mean, for in- 
stance, that if an automobile were captured with liquor in it 
upon which the vendor still held a lien to secure the purchase 
price, that the Secretary of the Treasury could sell the prop- 
erty withont the holder of the title having a day in court? 

Mr. WELLER. I will say to the gentleman from Alabama 
you ought not to confuse the automobile situation with the 
boat situation. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Let us take the automobile. 

Mr. WELLER. Take the automobile situation. In the case 
of United States against Grant it was shown there that the 
Grant Automobile Co. had title to the car, and without knowl- 
edge of the physical owner of the car, the man who desired 
to purchase the car, the car was found out on the road in the 
possession of a third party, and let us assume that the third 
party was a thief. That automobile was found out on the road 
in the possession of illicit liquor and was seized summarily 
and without warrant by revenue agents and confiscated, and 
the Supreme Court held = 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Did the holder of the legal title make a 
claim for the car? 

Mr. WELLER. Made a claim, the Grant Automobile Co. 
made a claim in court for the car. It was held irrespective 
of whether or not the owner, the Grant Automobile Co., or 
the lessee or the man who purchased the car from the Grant 
Automobile Co., had knowledge of the illicit trading, that car 
notwithstanding was being used in violations of the law and 
must be confiscated. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. How does this bill affect that situation? 

Mr. WELLER. By the provision of this bill it is sought to 
seize a boat or vehicle, whether it has 40 cases of illicit liquor 
or 1 case, to seize the boat and immediately, instead of offering 
it for sale and putting it up at public auction, which the 
law contemplates now, it shall be forfeited to the Secretary 
of the Treasury, and he may then use that boat as an adjunct 
of the Prohibition Unit. That is the difference in the two 
situations. Now, I will say to the gentleman from Alabama 


and the rest of my colleagues, in my judgment this legislation 
is ill-advised, for this reason: There is ample protection to the 
Government by due process of law. 
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It would be wrong, I believe, to put it in the hands of an 
internal-reyenue agent or any subordinate the power sum- 
marily to take a boat or automobile and confiscate it and let the 
civil right thereafter be determined by putting up an indemnity 
bond; he may get what is the value of the beat and he may not 
get anything like the value of the boat, whereas if we vote 
down this bill and leave this proposition just where it is 
now—— 

Mr. RAKER, Will the gentleman yield for a question 

Mr. WELLER. If yon vote down this limitation and leave 
this situation as it is now, if it is determined that the boat 
within the contemplation of the law has been illegally en- 
gaged in the traffic of liquor, that the boat may then be libeled 

a suit in rem,“ which, of course you understand, if it is 
und the boat itself in the libel proceeding is violating the law, 
it is confiscated, 

Mr. RAKER. Now, the first question with regard to the 
automobile. The only difference in the provision in this bill 
and the present law is that instead of selling at public auction 
we turn it over to the Prohibition Unit to be used? 

Mr. WELLER. Turn it over to the Secretary of the 
Treasury. 

Mr. RAKER. That is the only difference. 

Mr. WELLER. It is and it is done summarily without a 
court proceeding by some subordinate prohibition agent. 

Mr. RAKER. It has to be a judgment and forfeiture ac- 
cording to the bill. 

Mr. FOSTER. Second line, page 2. 

Mr. RAKER. Now, just a moment. The only difference 
between the present law and the law proposed is instead of 
selling it at public auction the Government takes it itself. 

Mr. WELLER. Exactly. 

Mr. RAKER. That is all the difference. 

Mr. FOSTER. It has to be by order of the court or recom- 
mendation of the Secretary of the Treasury. 

Mr. WELLER. The vice of the situation is that it is sum- 
marily taken and forfeited. 

Mr. RAKER. It is forfeited, and that ends it. 

Mr. WELLER. It may be forfeited to the Government and 
used by the Government, the act provides. 

Mr. DEAL. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WELLER. Yes. 

Mr. DEAL. Would it not be possible for some prohibition- 
enforcement agent to select such a car as he might want for 
his own use, and “frame” the owner, and confiscate the 
property, and use it for his own purposes? 

Mr. WELLER. Yes. The same situation might also pre- 
yail with reference to a yacht or a motor boat. In other 
words, you are proposing to place in the hands of these men, 
who are not, in my judgment, in a position in the department 
of sufficient responsibility, a very unusual power. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WELLER. Yes; I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I would like to ask the gentleman from 
New York whether under this provision of the law an ocean 
liner or a Pullman car could not be confiscated? 

Mr. WELLER. It would seem so. 

Mr. Speaker, I reserve the balance of my time. I yield three 
minutes to the gentleman from IIlinols [Mr. CHINDBLOM]. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Illinois is 
recognized for three minutes. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, 
I said a moment ago that the Committee on Ways and Means 
had considered this legislation and had passed unfavorably 
upon it. You will observe that it relates to the disposal of 
vessels and vehicles forfeited for violations of the customs laws 
and the national prohibition act. It was because it relates to 
the customs laws primarily that the bill was referred to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

Mr. FOSTER. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. No; I have only three minutes. I tried 
to get time from the gentleman, but he would not listen to me, 
and then I had to get time from the other side. 

What are you going to do about cars and vehicles on which 
there are liens? Is the Government going to assume the liens? 
Who is going to pay off the mortgage Hen or the purchase 
price? The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Foster] said that it 
would lead to complications. 

Mr. FOSTER. I referred to the third line of the second page 
of the bill. x 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. I do not yield to the gentleman. 

One ground of opposition by the Committee on Ways and 
Means to such legistation as this was that the customs depart- 
ment and the Prohibition Enforcement Bureau are going to get 
valuable property which they will use for purposes of the Gov- 


ernment without any record of expenditures and without any 
appropriation by Congress as to the value of the vehicles or 
vessels used for this purpose. 

And another thing: Most of the automobiles—in the large 
cities, at least—which are captured by officers as used in viola- 
tion of the law have been stolen by the men who use them. 
Your car and mine, or any man’s car, might be picked up at 
any time from a bootlegger or other criminal who has stolen 
it right in front of the door of one’s house. 

I consider, gentlemen, that to try to pass this legislation 
under suspension of the rules is unwise. Although I have no 
criticism whatever to make of the system of passing legislation 
under suspension of the rules when necessary, yet to pass this 
legislation at this moment is, in my judgment, very ill consid- 
ered. It has so many ramifications that it ought to receive 
thorough consideration. [Applause.] 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman 
from Illinois has expired. 

Mr. FOSTER, Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Michigan [Mr. Cramron]. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Michi- 
gan is recognized for five minutes, i 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, 
personally I think that while all the courtesies between the 
committees must be observed, I do not believe that to be the 
big issue in the consideration of this bill. But this debate has 
demonstrated that even so, the parliamentary clerk of the 
House was right when he referred this Senate bill to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary instead of to the Committee on Ways 
and Means, because the controversy about it is a legal proposi- 
tion and not one affecting our revenues. Our revenues are not 
concerned in it. Appropriations may be affected, but revenues 
are not concerned. The bill has to do with the enforcing of 
the laws, and should go to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

What happened? By mistake one bill seems to haye gone to 
the Committee on Ways and Means, and, as was their province, 
they did not report it out. This bill passed the Senate and 
when it came here was sent to the Committee on the Judiciary 
and was favorably reported, as I understand, with only one or 
two objections. 

Now, what does the bill do? The bill does not change the 
grounds on which a vessel or automobile may be forfeited. 
It makes no change in that. It makes no change in the cir- 
cumstances ander which such a yessel or automobile can be 
forfeited. It makes no change in the rights of lien holders, 
and so forth, but it provides that when a vessel or automobile 
is forfeited, then it may be turned over to the Secretary of the 
Treasury and used for the enforcement of the law. The second 
section provides that upon application therefor by the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, any vessel, and so forth, that is forfeited 
for violation of the laws may be ordered by the court to be 
turned over to the Treasury Department. 

Mr. BACHARACH, Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order 
that there is no quorum present. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from New Jer- 
sey makes the point of order that there is no quorum present. 
The Chair will count. [After counting.] One hundred and 
forty-one Members are present, not a quorum. 

Mr. BEGG. Mr. Speaker, I move a call of the House. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. Bece) there were—ayes 78, noes 23. 

So a call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the following Members failed 
to answer to their names: 


[Roll No. 981 

Anderson Dempsey Griffin McKeown 
Andrew Denison Hall McLaughlin, Nebr, 
Barkley Dickinson, Iowa Hardy MeNul 

Dominick Haugen Mansfield 
Bell Doyle Hayden Mithaelson 
Berger Drane Hersey Miller, III. 

er gun Hooker Mills 

Boies Edmonds Hull, Tenn, Moore, III. 
Britten Evans, Iowa Humphreys Morin 
Browne, Wis, Evans, Mont. ost Morris 
po Fairfield Kell Nelson, Wis. 
Burdi Favrot Kendall O’Brien 
Burtness Fish Kerr O'Sullivan 
Butler Fleetwood Kindred Paige 
Byrnes, S. C. Frear Kunz Parker 
Case Fredericks Langley Parks, Ark. 
Clark, Fla Free Larsen, Ga. Peavey 
Clarke, N. Y. Freeman Larson, Minn Perlman 
Cole, Ohio Fulbright Lazaro Phillips 
Connolly, Pa. Fuller Lilly Porter 
Corning Funk Lin Pou 
Croll Gallivan Lineberger Prall 
Cummings Garner, Tex, Linthicum uayle 
Curry Gasque Logan aine; 
Davey Gifford Lyon Ramseyer 
Davis, Minn. Glatfelter MeClintic Ransley 


Reed, W. Va. Sears, Nebr. Timberlake Wertz 
Richards Sherwood Tinkham Williams, Tex, 
Roach Sites . Tucker Winslow 
Rogers, Mass. Smithwick Underbill Wolff 

Rogers, N. II. Sproul, III. Vare Wood 
Rosenbloom Steagall Voigt Woodrum 
Salmon Sullivan Ward, N. X Wurzbach 
Sanders, Ind Sweet Ward, N. C Zihlman 
Sanders, Tex. Swoope Watson 

Schall Taylor, Colo, Welsh 


The SPEAKER. Two hundred and eighty-nine Members 
have answered to their names; a quorum is present. 

Mr. BEGG. Mr. Speaker, I move to dispense with further 
proceedings under the call. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The doors were opened. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will state for the information 
of the House now that a quorum is present, that it is planned 
to take up just one more bill under suspension, and then to 
adjourn. If a quorum can be maintained, it will shorten the 
time during which we are here. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Mr. Speaker, at what hour is it ex- 
pected the House will meet to-morrow? 

The SPEAKER. It is expected that the House will meet at 
10 o'clock to-morrow morning. 

Mr. BEGG. Mr, Speaker, has that order been entered as yet? 

The SPEAKER. It has not. 

Mr. BEGG. Then, Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that when the House adjourns to-night it adjourn to meet at 
10 o'clock to-morrow morning. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Ohio asks unanimous 
consent that when the House adjourns to-night it adjourn to 
meet at 10 o’clock to-morrow morning. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the motion to suspend 
the rules and pass the bill. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. WELLER) there were—ayes 136, noes 57. 

So, two-thirds having voted in favor thereof, the rules were 
suspended and the bill was passed. 


ADDITIONAL JUDGE IN DISTRICT OF MARYLAND 


Mr. HILL of Maryland. Mr. Speaker, I move to suspend the 
rules and pass the bill (H. R. 5083) to create an additional 
judge In the district of Maryland. 

The Clerk read the bill as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the President of the United States be, and 
he is hereby, authorized and directed, by and with the advice and con- 
sent of the Senate, to appoint an additional judge of the district 
court of the United States for the district of Maryland, who shall 
reside in said district, and whose compensation, duties, and powers 
shall be the same as now provided by law for the judge of said 
district. 

Src, 2. That this act shall take effect immediately. 


Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I demand a second. 
Mr. HILL of Maryland. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent that a second be considered as ordered. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. Mr. Speaker, I reserve my time. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of 
the House: I want to make a very brief statement with regard 
to this bill. This bill was presented to the Judiciary Com- 
mittee of the House about a year ago. At that time the bill 
was submitted to the Attorney General of the United States. 
Under date of January 15, 1924, the Attorney General addressed 
a letter to the chairman of the Judiciary Committee which, 
with your permission, I shall read. It is brief: 


I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of the letter of Janu- 
ary 11, 1924, signed by the clerk of the committee and inclosing a 
copy of a bill to create an additional judge for the district of Mary- 
land. Although there is need for an additional judge, I am of the 
opinion that other districts are more congested than the district of 
Maryland and therefore suggest the advisibility of waiting such time 
as the situation in Maryland may become more urgent. 


Now, it is fair to the situation for me to state to the House 
that I understand a more recent communication has been re- 
ceived from the office of the Attorney General recommending 
this additional judgeship. My attention has not been directed 
to that communication. 

Gentlemen, this is the general situation that confronts the 
country with regard to the Federal judiciary. It is understood, 
of course, that when these positions are created, not only is 
the person who is appointed made a judge for life, but it is not, 
practically speaking, possible ever to abolish the position. I 
do not know—and I am very candid with the-House about it, 
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although I have given a good deal of consideration to it what 
we shall do or what we ought to do with reference to the condi- 
tion that is growing up in the country. 

I do not know how long the Federal Government is going to 
continue to accumulate Government responsibility. I do believe 
we have reached the time, generaily speaking, when jurisdic- 
tion and governmental responsibility must be sent back to 
the States. I have been hoping—I still hope—that the states- 
manship of this country will soon devise some practical plan 
by which much of the jurisdiction that has been absorbed by 
the Federal Government will be placed in the States where 
it belongs. 

I do not know what we are to do with regard to the Fed- 
eral courts. I do not know whether we are to create semi- 
police courts, Federal courts with criminal jurisdiction, to take 
care of that branch of the work or not. We have given to the 
Chief Justice of the Supreme Court and to the presiding jus- 
tice of the circuit courts of appeals power to shift Federal 
judges and thereby utilize the spare time of some of these 
judges whose entire time is not required in their respective 
districts. I am in favor of waiting awhile before increasing 
the number of Federal district judges, Mr. Speaker, and reserve 
the remainder of my time. 

a HILL of Maryland. Mr. Speaker, I yield one minute to 
myself. 

Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, the council of 
judges and the Chief Justice have unanimously asked for this 
additional judge. It is late in the day, and I shall not take 
the time of the House any longer than is necessary. My col- 
leagues from Maryland, Mr. GOLDSBOROUGH, Colonel TYDINGS, 
Mr. LINTHICUM, Mr. ZIHLMAN, Mr. GAMBRILI, and I are 
prepared to show the congested state of the docket in the 
Maryland District Court, but in view of the statement of 
the Attorney General it is not necessary. Here is a letter 
from Circuit Judge Rose and one from District Judge Soper: 


BALTIMORE, MD., January 1}, 192}. 


Hon. Jonx PHILIP HILL, 
House of Representatives, United States, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR COLONEL HILL: I am obliged to you for sending me a copy of 
the bill which you have introduced in Congress for an additional 
judge for the Maryland district, in which, of course, I am very much 
interested. The following figures show the situation for the last 
three years, and bring up to date the total submitted by you to 
Congress which appears on page 827 of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
of January 10, 1924: 


Number of cases pending on June 30, 1921, 1922, and 1923, in the District 
Court of the United States for the District of Maryland 


Civil eases in which the United States is a party. 
ir sa —T— T 


You will perceive that the cases in arrears have doubled. During 
the period from June 30, 1921, until June 30, 1923, Judge Rose was 
on the bench except for the period from March 2 to June 30, 1923. 
During these last four months any time that was lost by reason of 
my newness in the position was, I think, more than offset by the fact 
that Judge Rose necessarily did some of the work in cases in which he 
had already made a beginning. I do not need to say to you that Judge 
Rose’s capacity for the dispatch of business was very. much greater 
than that of a man of average capacity. If he did not keep up with 
the work, I am sure that nobody else can. I have no figures at hand 
at present for the period which has elapsed since June 30, 1923, but 
if it is desirable I can bring the figures up to date. 

Court is held practically every day and I do not leave the office 
before half past 5 or 6 o'clock, and I am obliged to work a great many, 
nights in order to get up opinions in cases which were heard. Not- 
withstanding the best that I can do, the work is running behind. 

In the early spring I expect to begin a case which counsel on both 
sides agree will take from six weeks to two months to try. I hate to 
think what the condition of the docket will be when this case is 
finished. 

I should not like to be put in the position of making a complaint. 
As a matter of fact I have very greatly enjoyed my year on the Federal 
bench, but the pressure is very great and I am not always able to 
give as full consideration to cases as they deserve. 

If you need anything further; please let me know, 

Very truly yours, 
Morrts A. SOPER. 
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BALTIMORE, Mo., January 80, 1925. 
Hon, JonN Phil HILL, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

My Dran Mr. HIL, : I hope very much that your bill providing for 
an additional district judge in Maryland may receive favorable con- 
sideration. If it is entirely proper, I shail be glad fdr you to tell the 
Judiciary Committee of the House, before whom I believe the bill is 
now pending, that I am thoroughly satisfied that another judge is 
imperatively needed, I should personally have asked for one in the 
later years in which I was district judge in Maryland had it not been 
that I thought the great increase in cases was temporary and would 
pass away. It is evident that that result is not coming at an early 
date, if it ever comes. 

During the last year of my incumbency as district judge I was 
unable to quite keep up with the work. I would have been in much 
greater arrears had I not worked the court longer hours than in the 
public interest the court should work. It is not merely the increase 
in the criminal docket that calls for another judge, but the general 
civil business of the court is at least two and one-half times as great 
as it was when I went on the bench. 

That the judge ruins his health in trying to keep up with the work 
is perhaps not a conclusive reason why relief should be afforded, 
because doubtless successors can be obtained even under these extra 
hazardous conditions, but it is of importance that cases shall be con- 
sidered carefully and by a judge whose nerves and mental faculties 
are not under strain. Wisdom does not come from such a source, 

I am, respectfully yours, 
Jonny C. Ross, 
United States Circuit Judge. 


Since those letters were written the condition has grown 
worse. The Bar Association of Baltimore, the council of 
judges, and the Attorney General have all asked relief for the 
Federal court condition in Maryland by the appointment of 
this additional judge. No one can explain the situation better 
than the chairman of our House Judiciary Committee, and I 
shall call on him. 

The Attorney General has asked for this judge and the 
Committee on the Judiciary has asked for it. I shall not take 
up the time of the House further than to yield two minutes 
to the chairman of the Committee on the Judiciary, the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania [Mr. GRAHAM]. 

Mr. GRAHAM. Mr. Speaker, I have no issue to take with 
the careful and candid statement made by the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. Sumners] with regard to this measure except this: 
I think the gentleman stated that the Attorney General had 
since recommended, because of the accumulation of business, 
the appointment of an additional judge in this district. 

As has been said by the gentleman from Maryland [Mr. 
Hits], the request for an additional judge in this district comes 
from the council of judges, which was created by an act of 
Congress to look over the various districts and to advise from 
time to time what was necessary. There is no doubt that 
with the increase of population, as well as other causes, litiga- 
tion has largely increased in many sections of our country 
where necessity exists now for additional judgeships. 

I believe in the establishment of additional judgeships rather 
than to have delay, which in the end amounts to a denial of 
justice, and it is for that reason that I in the committee and 
now upon the floor advocate the passage of this bill to appoint 
an additional judge in Maryland. 

There is another item that comes to my mind, and that is 
that we recently passed a bill providing for holding an addi- 
tional court down on the Eastern Shore, where owing to the 
geographical conditions the water divides this portion of 
Maryland from the rest, and we have established a separate 
court for the’ convenience of citizens in that section as a mat- 
ter of necessity. Now, in addition to holding the regular court, 
you have imposed on the courts in Maryland the duty of 
holding a court on the Eastern Shore. I hope the House will 
pass this bill. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I yield three min- 
utes to the gentleman from Texas [Mr. BLANTON]. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, this has certainly been a 
field day for the gentleman from Maryland [Mr. Hitt]. He 
got his probation bill through under suspension of the rules 
a while ago. He got his extra two judges bill through under 
suspension of the rules a while ago. He helped to get the bill 
passed under suspension of rules that spends $760,000 in 
Seville, Spain. He helped to pass under suspension of rules 
the bill to spend $110,000 of the taxpayers’ money to educate 
Persian students in America. He has helped to pass various 
other and sundry bills under suspension of rules, all of which 
take tax mouey out of the Treasury. 

Now, as the crowning event of this great day's work for 
the House of Representatives he seeks to have us create an- 


other lifetime Federal judgeship job for some friend of his in 
Baltimore. You may be willing to pass the bill by a two-thirds 
yote, but there ought to be enough Representatives of the peo- 
ple in this House at this time to force a roll call, and I do not 
think under such circumstances you can pass it. I do not 
think under a roll call you can get two-thirds of the membership 
of this House to create another district judge in Maryland, 
another lifetime job, another position that will require the 
poor people of the United States to be taxed to pay his salary, 
I do not care to take up any further time, but I hope the 
House will not pass the bill. 

Mr, HILL of Maryland. Mr. Speaker, I ask for a vote. The 
Federal council of judges and the Attorney General have 
clearly stated the need of this extra judge. The gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. Sumnens] has stated that the Attorney Gen- 
eral asks for the passage of this bill, and I hope you will sus- 
pend the rule and pass it, 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, and gentlemen of 
the House, I have this additional statement to make. I be- 
lieve that we can wait until next session of Congress to create 
any additional district judges. We turned down New York, 
we turned down Pennsylvania, and all over this country de- 
mand is coming up to Congress to create additional qudgeships. 
I believe it would be the wise thing for this Congress not to 
create any additional district zudgeships. 

8 te MOORE of Virginia. May I ask the gentleman a ques- 
on 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas, Certainly. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Can the gentleman give us the facts 
that apply to this particular case in reference to the necessity 
for having an additional judge? 

Mr, SUMNERS of Texas, It is very difficult for a member 
of the Judiciary Committee to take an array of figures and 
determine from looking at those figures whether or not an 
additional judge is required. But the condition which obtains 
in the Maryland district in a greater or less degree obtains in 
many of the other districts throughout the United States. 

Mr. O'CONNELL of New York. It is not more critical than 
in New York when we could not get them. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas, We turned down New York, we 
turned down Pennsylvania—— 

Mr. GRAHAM. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas, Yes. 

Mr. GRAHAM. Gentlemen should understand that the dis- 
tricts referred to by the gentleman from Texas were not 
turned down by the House, but by objections to the bill, except 
New York. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. That is true, but these districts, I 
assume, had as much right to apply for passage under suspen- 
sion of the rules as Maryland. Perhaps they may not have 
been regarded as meritorious as this is. 

Mr. ALLGOOD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Yes. 

Mr. ALLGOOD. The gentleman from Maryland [Mr. HL! 
has helped to congest these courts, has he not? 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Well, that does not appeal to me. 

Mr. McSWAIN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Yes. 

Mr. McSWAIN. If the council of judges and the Attorney 
General and everybody else are positive that this should be 
done, and the gentleman from Texas, whose advice I always 
adopt, is against it, how is a poor, innocent country boy to 
resolye the doubt? [Laughter.] 

Mr, HILL of Maryland. By taking the advice of the Chief 
Justice and voting for the bill. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. By retaining his attitude of doubt 
and voting against the bill. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the motion of the 
gentleman from Maryland to suspend the rules and pass the 
bill. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. HL of Maryland) there were—ayes 78, noes 91. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. Mr. Speaker, I object to the vote 
upon the ground that there is no quorum present. 

Mr. BEGG. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair hopes that the gentleman will 
not do that. 

Mr. BEGG, We will have to go into a roll call if we do not, 
unless the gentleman from Maryland will withdraw his de- 
mand. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will count. 


Mr. HILL of Maryland (interrupting the count). Mr. 


Speaker, I withdraw the point of no quorum. 


— 
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The SPEAKER. The gentleman, from Maryland withdraws 
the point of no quorum. 

Mr. BEGG. Mr. Speaker, I withdraw the motion to ad- 
journ. 

So. two-thirds- not having voted in favor thereof, the motion: 
to suspend the rules and pass the bill was rejected. 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE 

By unanimous consent leave of absence was granted to— 

Mr. WIr aus of Texas, for three days, on account of im- 
portant business. 

Mr; Lovratcum; for to-day, on account of death in family. 

AMENDING THE JUDICIAL CODE 


The SPEAKER laid before the House the following Senate 

concurrent resolution: 
Senate Concurrent Resolution 37 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of Representatives concurring), 
That the Secretary of the Senate be, and he is hereby, authorized and 
directed, in the enrollment of the bill (S. 3913) to extend for an 
additional period of three years the effective period of the act entitled 
“An act to amend section 51 of chapter 4 of the Judicial Code,” 
approved September 19, 1922, and an act entitled “An act to amend 
section 876 of the Revised Statutes,” approved September 19, 1922, to 
strike out in the first line of the title the words three years” and 
insert in lien thereof the words one year,” so that the title may 
conform to the amendment made by the House of Representatives to 
the text of the bill and agreed to by the Senate. 


The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the res- 
olution, $ 
The resolution was agreed to, 
SETTLEMENT ON GOVERNMENT LAND IN IRRIGATION PROJECTS 


The SPEAKHR laid before the House the following order. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES, 
February 26 (calendar day, February 28), 1925. 
Ordered, That the House of Representatives be requested to return 
to the Senate the bill (S. 4151) to provide aided and directed settle- 
ment on Government lands in irrigation projects. 


The SPEAKER. Withont objection, the order will be 
agreed to. 
There was no objection. 
IRRIGATION OF CERTAIN: LANDS IN) NEBRASKA 


The SPHAKER also laid before the House the following 
order. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES, 
February 2% (calender day, February 28), 1925. 
Ordered, That the House of Representatives be requested to return 
to the Senate the bill (S. 4057) providing for the irrigation of certain 
lands in the State of Nebraska, 


The SPEAKER.. Without objection, the request will be 
granted. 
There was no objection. 
CHILD LABOR AMENDMENT 


The SPEAKER also laid before the House a communication 
from the secretary of state of the State of Texas, announcing. 
the rejection in that State of the proposed amendment to the 
Constitution relating to the labor of persons under 18 years 
of age. 

NINTH INTERNATIONAL PRISON CONGRESS 

The SPEAKER also laid before the House the following, 
message from the President of the United States, which was. 
read and, with the accompanying papers, referred to the Com- 
mittee on. Foreign Affairs: 

To the Congress of the United States: 

I transmit herewith a report by the Secretary of State, rec- 
ommending legislation by Congress authorizing an appropria- 
tion of $10,000, or so much thereof as may be necessary, for 
the expenses of delegates, not exceeding 12, to the Ninth Inter- 
national Prison Congress to meet at London in August, 1925. 

I approve the recommendation, which I trust will receive the 
favorable consideration of the Congress. 

CALVIN COOLIDGE. 

THe Wire HOUSE, 

Washington, March 2, 1925. 
: ENROLLED BILLS- SIGNED 

Mr. ROSENBLOOM, from the .Committee on Enrolled Bills, 
reported that they had examined and found truly enrolled bills 
and joint resolutions of the following titles, when the Speaker 
signed the same: 
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H. R. 2646. An act for the relief of Ida Fey; 

H. R. 5637. An act for the relief of Edward R. Wilson, 
lieutenant commander, Supply Corps, United States Navy; 

H. R. 5722. An act authorizing the conservation, production, 
and exploitation of helium gas, a mineral. resource 
to the national defense, and to the development of commercial. 
aeronautics, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 6442. An act for the relief of Wiiliam: H. Armstrong; 

H. R. 9687. An: act permitting the sale of the northeast 
quarter, section 5, township 6 north, range 15 west, 160 acres; 
in Conway County, Arkansas; to A. R. Lowdre; 

H. R. 9846, An act for the relief of Francis Kelly. 

H. R. 10770. An act granting certain lands to the State of 
Washington for public park and recreational grounds, and for 
other purposes; 

H. R. 11087. An act to provide for the relinquishment by the 
United States of certain lands to the county of Kotenai, in 
the State of Idalio; 

H. R. 11818. An act granting the conse t of Congress to the 
construction of a bridge across the Rio Grande; 

H. R. 12033. Au act making appropriations fòr the govern- 
ment of the District of Columbia and other activities charge- 
able in whole or in part against the revenues of such District 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1926, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 12262. An act for the relief of certain enlisted men of 
the Coast Guard; 

H. J. Res, 347. Joint resolution providing for an investigation 
of the official conduct of George W. English, district judge for 
the eastern district. of Illinois; 

S. J. Res, 28. Joint resolution authorizing the Joint Commit- 
tee on the Library to provide for the restoration and comple- 
tion of the historical frieze in the rotunda of the Capitol; 

S. J. Nes. 124. Joint resolution to provide for the posthumous 
appointment to commissioned’ grades of certain enlisted men 
and the posthumous promotion of certain commissioned officers; 

S. J. Res. 178. Joint resolution to provide for the loaning to 
the Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts of the portraits 
of Daniel Webster and Henry Clay; 

S. J. Res. 184. Joint resolution authorizing the President to 
invite the States of the Union and foreign countries to par- 
ticipate in a permanent international trade exposition at New 
Orleans, La., to begin September 15, 1925; 

S. J. Res. 186. Joint resolution autliorizing the sale of the old 
Federal building at Toledo, Ohio; 

S. J. Res. 187. Joint resolution providing for the cooperation 
of the United States in the sesquicentennial exhibition com- 
memorating the signing of the Declaration of Independence, 
and for other purposes; 

S. 1707. An act appropriating money for the relief of the 
Clallam Tribe of Indians in the State of Washington, and for 
other purposes; 

S. 1934. An act to amend, revise, and reenact section, 549. of 
subchapter 4 of the Code of the District of Columbia relating to 
the appointment of deputy recorder of deeds, and fixing the 
compensation therefor;, 

S. 1935. An act to amend) revise, and reenact subchapter 3, 
sections 546 and 547, of the Code of Law of the District of Co- 
lumbia relating to the recording of deeds of chattels; + 

8. 2719. An act to authorize the payment of an indemnity to 
the British Government on account of losses sustained by the 
owners of the British steamship Baron Berwick as the result 
of a collision between that vessel and the U. S. S. Iroquois 
(now Freedom) and a further collision with the U. S. destroyer 
Truztun; $ 

S. 2935. An act to authorize the collection and editing of 
official: papers. at the Territories of the United States now in 
the national archives; 

S. 3162. An act authorizing the Postmaster General to make 
monthly payment. of rental for post-office premises under lease; 

S. 3633. An act to amend the printing act approved January 
12, 1895, by discontinuing the printing of certain Government 
publications, and for other purposes; 

S. 3641. An act granting the consent of Congress to the State 
of Washington to construct, maintain, and operate a bridge 
across the Columbia River at Vantage Ferry, Washi ; 

8. 3721. An act authorizing the Secretary of the Treasury 
to exchange the present customhouse building and site located 
in Denver, Colo. ; 

S. 4032. An act authorizing the Department of State to de- 
liver to the Hon. Henry D. Clayton, district judge of the 
United States for the middle and northern districts of Ala- 
bama, and permitting him to accept the decoration and diploma. 
presented by the Government of France; 
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8. 4207. An act to provide for the regulation of motor-ve- 
hicle traffic in the District of Columbia, increase the number 
of judges of the police court, and for other purposes ; 

8. 4156. An act to authorize the establishment and mainte- 
nance of a forest experiment station in California and the 

ing States; 
aug aie. re act to amend section 2 of the act of June 7, 1924 
(Public, 270), entitled“ An act to provide for the protection 
of forest lands, for the reforestation of denuded areas, for 
the extension of national forests, and for other purposes,” in 
order to promote the continuous production of timber on lands 
chiefly suitable therefor; 

8. 4225. An act to extend the times for commencing and com- 
pleting the construction of a bridge across Detroit River 
within or near the city limits of Detroit, Mich. ; 

8. 4229. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
State Highway Commission of North Carolina to construct a 
bridge across the Chowan River at or near the city of Eden- 
or 4364 An act authorizing the Secretary of War to conyey 
certain portions of the military reservation of the Presidio 
of San Francisco to the city and county of San Francisco for 
educational, art, exposition, and park purposes; 

S. 4284. An act granting the consent of Congress to the Yell 
and Pope County bridge district, Dardanelle and Russell- 
ville, Ark., to construct, maintain, and operate a bridge across 
the Arkansas River, at or near the city of Dardanelle, Yell 
County, Ark.; 

S. 4289. An act authorizing the construction of a bridge 
across the Colorado River near Blythe, Calif.; 

S. 4301. An act authorizing any tribe or band of Indians of 
California to submit claims to the Court of Claims; 

S. 4306. An act granting the consent of Congress to R. L. 
Gaster, his suecessors and assigns, to construct a bridge across 
the White River: 

S. 4307. An act to authorize the States of Indiana and IIli- 
nois in the States of Indiana and Illinois to construct a 
bridge across the Wabash River at the city of Mount Carmel, 
Wabash County, III., and connecting Gibson County, Ind.; 

S. 4317. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
county of Jackson, Ark., to construct, maintain, and operate 
a bridge across the White River, at or near the city of New- 
port, in the county of Jackson, in the State of Arkansas; 

S. 4320. An act to extend the time for constructing a bridge 
across the Ohio River between Vanderburg County, Ind., and 
Henderson County, Ky.; 

S. 4352. An act to create an additional judge in the district 
of Minnesota ; 

§.4210. An act to authorize the building of a bridge across 
the Congaree River in South Carolina; 5 

S. 4211. An act to authorize the building of a bridge across 
the Catawba River in South Carolina; and 

8.4212. An act to authorize the building of a bridge across 
the Broad River in South Carolina. 

LAWS PASSED BY SIXTH PHILIPPINE LEGISLATURE 

The SPEAKER also laid before the House the following 
message from the President of the United States, which was 
read and with the accompanying papers referred to the Com- 
mittee on Insular Affairs: 

To the Congress of the United States: 


As required by section 19 of the act of Congress approved 
August 29, 1916, entitled “An act to declare the purpose of the 
people of the United States as to the future political status 
of the people of the Philippine Islands, and to provide a more 
autonomous government for those islands,” I transmit herewith 
a set of laws and resolutions passed by the Sixth Philippine 
Legislature during its second session, from October 16, 1923, 
to February 8, 1924, inclusive. 

CALVIN COOLIDGE. 

Tue Wuite House, March 2, 1925. 

REPUBLICAN CAMPAIGN OF 1924 


Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the RECORD, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TILSON. Mr, Speaker, before the present Congress 
passes into history and the new Congress elected fast November 
comes into being, I wish to record a brief reference to the 
political campaign in which the new Congress was elected. 
First, I wish to refer to the chairman of the Republican Na- 
tional Committee, with whom it was my privilege to work in 
the capacity of director of the eastern speakers bureau and 
eastern director of the congressional committee. 


Whatever alibis or excuses the opposing parties and candi- 
dates may offer, no one, not even our most bitter opponent, will 
deny that the Republican campaign of 1924 was a decided suc- 
cess, All fair-minded people will agree that the distinguished 
son of Massachusetts, Chairman WILLIAM M. BUTLER, now Sen- 
ator, deserves in full measure the credit for most effective 
leadership in the campaign. 

Of the elements which go to make up the remarkable success 
of Chairman Bourter in the campaign none is more important 
than his keen insight into and appreciation of the work of his 
lieutenants and, above all, the faculty for imparting to thein 
the feeling that he was backing them up in good faith all the 
While and to the limit. 

In all of those who worked with and under Chairman BUTLER 
there soon grew up a complete confidence that he would treat 
everyone “square,” that he would not attempt to slide over 
upon the shoulders of some one else any blame that might in 
fairness attach to himself. In fact, he manifested at all times 
a willingness to shoulder even more than his share of any blame 
to be distributed. There was no fear in the minds of his co- 
workers that he would under any circumstances confer the 
order of the“ double cross“ upon them. 

These things may not appear to be of major importance as I 
state them, but in little things oftentimes lies the difference 
between success and failure. In this case the fairness of Chair- 
man BUTLER meant the most loyal service and cooperation on 
the part of coworkers and their organizations instead of an 
attitude on the part of such workers of simply trying to 
“ get by. t 

Another element making for success was the feeling of 
certainty on everyone's part that the campaign was being run 
not only upon the best business principles but that it was being 
conducted upon the high plane of honor, patriotism, and good 
faith. There was never a fear that a skeleton might be located 
in the campaign closet. There was no uneasiness that ques- 
tionable expenditures by the committee might be brought to 
light to the discredit of the committee and the injury of the 
party. When the usual quadrennial twaddle about slush funds 
was at its worst and a senatorial investigation was in progress 
not one of us who were intrusted with work involving the 
expenditure of substantial sums was trembling in his boots. 
Instead of fearing we were hoping that we might be called 
before the senatorial committee so that we might help show to 
the country the real character of the campaign that Chairman 
Burzn had outlined and that his organizations of speakers 
and workers were carrying out under his direction 

The country owes Chairman Butter a debt of gratitude for 
the character of the campaign conducted by him. With an 
electorate far larger than ever before to be appealed to and a 
campaign of education being indicated as desirable, Chairman 
Burer and those working with and under him made up a 
budget calling for much less in the aggregate than was ex- 
pended in 1920, and then firmiy insisted upon expenditures 
being kept within the budget. There are more than 50,000,000 
persons in the United States of age and eligible to become 
voters. The budget called for a little more than $3,000,000, or 
an average of slightly mgre than 6 cents per person. In view 
of the result of the election, it is easy to say now that even 
this amount was not necessary, but this was not so apparent 
when the campaign was planned. The fact is that a thorough 
campaign, properly covering the entire country, could scarcely 
be conducted for less. 

Having been in a position to know something of what was 
going on, I wish to state as emphatically as possible that no 
trust fund was ever more capably, honestly, or scrupulously 
administered for the purposes for which the fund was created 
than were the national Republican campaign funds for 1924. 
In truth it may be said that to Chairman Burn belongs the 
credit beyond that which is due to anyone else for one of the 
finest, cleanest, and most successful party campaigns ever car- 
ried on in the history of American politics: 

Able and inspiring as was the campaign leadership of Chair- 
man Burer, it alone could not have brought about the de- 
sired result had there not been back of him and his work that 
other and still more distinguished son of Massachusetts, Cal- 
vin Coolidge. Those who said in the beginning of the cam- 
paign that Calvin Coolidge would be the paramount issue were 
not far wrong. He inspired confidence to a remarkable de- 
gree. Revealed in him were character, common sense, and 
downright honesty, intellectual and otherwise, that appealed 
to the American people and gripped their hearts and under- 
standing. z 

There have been candidates for the presidency who talked 
more than did our candidate. None ever said more when he 
did talk, and few ever said it as well. His opponents were 
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greatly disturbed and even more displeased’ at what they 
characterized as his silence and insisted. upon his. matching 
word for word with them upon subjects of their own. choos- 
ing. He chose a different course. He was the President of 
the United States and he determined to follow a. course in 
keeping with the dignity of that high office. This: did: not. 
mean that he refrained from discussing questions. of vital im- 
portance, for during the campaign on proper oceasions he 
discussed every real issue involved. In doing so, however, 
he discussed principles instead of personalities, principles. ap- 
plicable at all times, after election as well as during the 
campaign. 

The real reason why Coolidge appealed to the electorate was 
not because lie was silent, but because when he talked at all 
he talked common sense, and usually talked about the ordi- 
nary concerns of life that people understood. He talked: econ- 
omy in publie and private affairs. He talked tax reduction 
and showed why and how taxes might be reduced to the 
greatest advantage of the people as a whole. The people 
came to believe in him, not because of what he promised: but 
rather because he made no glittering- promises of impossibili- 
ties. He did not strain their credulity. by insisting that there 
is really a pot of gold at the end of the rainbow. 

One added reason for Republican success in the campaign 
must not be overlooked. Against a candidate whose life and 
character were the embodiment of honesty and whose every 
word and deed indicated straightforwardness, our opponents 
nad the hardihood and the lack of perception to put forward 
as a principal issue honesty in government. Mr. Davis in his. 
jament to Senator Bruce was right, for, in fact, this issue 
made no impression upon the people: They refused, as they 
should have refused, to indict an administration or a- party 
for dereliction on the part of isolated individuals, even if such 
charges were substantiated. It can not be too often reiter- 
ated that crime is personal and guilt is individual. Such an 
issue collapsed of its own weight and fell out of the cam- 
paign. It stood refuted from the beginning, not by argument, 
but by the character of our candidate. With such a candi- 
date and such a campaign we simply could not lose. 

So we won and it was a decisive victory—no uncertain or 
half-way affair. Our time-honored antagonist held only the 
solid South, minus Kentucky, while the much-heralded new- 
born venture failed to capture anything beyond the State of 
its birth. 

The victory haying heen won, the duty is now laid upon the 
Republican Party of making good the pledges of our platform 
and the modest promises of our candidate, The platform 
pledge and the candidate promised economy, and economy 
must be insisted upon. Not that further great reductions were 
promised, because it was frankly stated that in most depart- 
ments of the Government bed-rock had been reached. Wher- 
ever further economies may be had, however, they must be: 
insisted’ upon, and above all, the ground that has been gained, 
in this direction must be held. 

I have said that President Coolidge: talked tax reduction and 
tax reform. Our platform promised and our campaign em- 
phasized these things. The people heard us gladly and ex- 
pect results. The tax burdens must be further reduced and 
they must be reduced in a manner that will put out tax system 
on a better and more scientific basis, It must do more than 
simply produce the revenue necessary to run the Government 
economically administered. It should so distribute the tax 
load as to bear less heavily upon those whose names are not 
borne on any tax returns, but who in the final analysis carry 
the burden. Such a change will further unfetter business 
enterprise by relieving it from burdens now unnecessary. 

The place to, begin with tax reform is with the stupid and 
economically vicious high surtax rates. No one has shown 
more clearly than has the President the futility and economic 
folly of such rates as are now carried in the upper brackets of 
our surtaxes. There are many who doubt the wisdom and the 
justice of any kind of progressive income tax. It is a principle 
unknown in levying State; county, and municipal taxes on 
property. In all these cases each individual is taxed in accord- 
ance with the amount of property owned, so that a man own- 
ing property worth $100,000 pays just ten times as much as one 
owning property worth $10,000. In other words, all pay ex- 
actly the same rate. This principle has been universally re- 
garded, as even-handed justice, Conceding, however, that in. 
the case of income taxes those receiving greater incomes. should 
pay a somewhat higher rate, nevertheless a rate so high as to 
be relatively confiscatory can not be justified. on financial, 
equitable, or social grounds, Such a tax defeats itself in the 


long run, The figures in the Treasury Department are too 
plain for dispute: that it is doing so in our own case. 

Large incomes have not paid, do not pay, and will not pay 
the high surtax rates now imposed. Treasury. figures show 
clearly that while the aggregate of incomes. has continued to 
rise, the amount of revenue collected from the larger incomes 
has rapidly decreased. It has been clearly shown that such a 
tax not only defeats itself by diminishing the revenues but that 
it produces a: disastrous effect upon the normal processes of 
investment and business, Large incomes are either so ad- 
justed and shifted as to evade the tax or go into tax-exempt 
securities instead of going into productive enterprise. All 
other taxpayers, wage earners, persons with small incomes, 
and consumers generally suffer from the effects of this unsound, 
policy. It should be corrected. If our progressive income tax 
is to be continued at all and be effective as it should. be, the 
surtax rates must be placed at a figure where they can and 
will be paid. 

Whatever may be said for or against the inheritance tax as 
a principle, the field is one that should be left to the States, 
which are in sore need of additional’ sources of revenue, ‘The 
imposition of an inheritance tax is in effect a capital levy. 
It has no relation to income, but deals directly with the capital 
itself, removing it from the jurisdiction and control of the 
States, where it has been accumulated; to the coffers of the 
Central Government, there to be used in paying current ex- 
penses, As a means of raising Federal revenue it has been 
used heretofore only in cases of war or. other great. emergency, 
and always before has been, promptly repealed. after the emer- 
gency has ceased. The very high progressive rate of taxes. 
on inheritances is a mistake and should be remedied. 

An equally unsound tax is the so-called gift tax, which is. 
also a capital levy. It has all the faults and fallacies of the 
inheritance tax and. some additional ones, for it has the effect 
of preventing the distribution, of large estates, which is ad- 
vanced as one of the principal reasons in favor of the inherit- 
ance tax. It shauld be repealed. altogether. 

Other changes in our tax laws should be made which ex- 
perience bas shown to be necessary or desirable. Standing out 
Above all the others in this class is the provision that permits, 
if it really does permit, the unnecessary and harmful publica- 
tion of the private affairs of individuals. 

An overwhelming popular mandate has cast upon our party 
the responsibility and duty of acting upon the matters just 
referred to aud the. other matters stressed. during the cam- 
paign. The Constitution must be guarded and adhered to in 
the letter and, spirit. The pressure for legislative pannceas 
and quack remedies must be firmly and steadily resisted.. 
Economy. in government must be practiced. Not only must 
taxes be reduced and our tax laws improved, but other legisla- 
tion which actual conditions may from time to time make neces- 
sary, must be enacted. What are the means by which those 
charged with responsibility and representing the party in power 
may bring these things to pass? p 

Group government as it exists in continental Europe has 
never met with great favor in this country. It has, in fact, 
no place in the American system. As the name indicates, the. 
bloc system belongs elsewhere, The people of this country 
expect the party intrusted with power to meet its responsibili- 
ties, and it can do so only by those who represent the party 
working together, 

The first. essential for carrying out any party program is 
party cohesion and solidarity. The Republican Party in Con- 
gress must either stand and work together harmoniously for 
the carrying out of a sound party, program or it must fail 
ignominiously. In order to carry out such a program most 
effectively there must be not only accord and cohesion in the 
legislative branch, but there must be cooperation between the 
legislative and executive branches. The Constitution sepa- 
rates our Government into three branches legislative, execu- 
tive, and Judicial—but it should not be forgotten that the Presi- 
dent, in addition to his executive functions, has a substantial. 
part in the enactment, of legislation by the exercise of the veto, 
power. 

President Coolidge has already demonstrated both his courage 
and his wisdom in the exercise of this great power, and thus. 
far the people of the country have been with him. Shirking. 
nothing of responsibility, or duty, he has acted fearlessly, but 
he has not failed to make his position. plain in advance so that, 
there might be no misunderstanding so far as he is concerned. 

The President has a still further power which at the present 
juncture is of more than usual importance, He is the titular 
head, and leader of his party. He has just received the ap- 
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proval of a tremendous majority of the people themselves. In 
the incoming Congress a clear majority of both Houses has 
been elected to perform their constitutional function in con- 
junction with the President. The President and Congress, or 
at least his own party in Congress, should keep step together 
as nearly as possible. It is a case where teamwork is the most 
effective, both for party and for the general good. Fortunately, 
the prospects are bright in this direction. President Coolidge 
has made it clear that it is his desire to work in accord with 
the Congress so far as possible for the public good. So, also, 
in Congress, I have seldom witnessed during a somewhat lengthy 
service a better spirit or a more manifest disposition to join 
mn the Executive in a united effort to advance the public 
weal. 


“OTHER FOUNDATIONS ”—A DISCUSSION OF CHARACTER AS THE 
BASIS OF NATIONAL STRENGTH AND INTERNATIONAL RECONSTRUC- 
TION 


Mr. UPSHAW, Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the RECORD, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection, 

Mr. UPSHAW. Mr. Speaker, under leave granted to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp, I insert a speech I made on 
founders’ day at the Mercer University, Macon, Ga., January 
14, 1925, which is as follows: 


Ladies, gentlemen, and fellow Mercerians, honored as I am by 
being called to this sacred task and this far-reaching opportunity, 
I speak the truth—I lie not—when I tell you humbly and humanely 
that I tried hard to save you from this hour, 

I can prove by none other than that great master builder and wizard, 
president of Mercer University, Dr. Rufus W. Weaver, that even 
after the invitation had been extended and accepted I spent my per- 
fectly good coin treating him with electricity in an effort to secure 
for the founder's day address that eminent American and Baptist 
layman, Secretary of State Charles E. Hughes, who furnishes such a 
splendid refutation of the foolish charge that preachers’ children are 
always bad. 

But, superior as Mr. Hughes would have been in ability, I am 
frank to say without offense to modesty that the speaker of this hour 
excels him in at least one qualification, and that is, intimate acquaint- 
ance and consuming Jove for this historic institution. Only by a 
sort of latitudinal grace am I permitted to call Mercer my alma mater, 
for, tragic as is the confession, I hold no Mercer diploma; and 
althoure: I have bought shining badges of gold here for many “ medal- 
some” oratorical boys, I never wore a Mercer medal myself, but good- 
ness knows, I wanted one more than tongue could tell. Perhaps, for 
the sake of the truth of history, it should be “ put in the record,” as 
we say up in Congress, that I was never in a contest where a medal 
was the inspiration and the crown. 

Entering college here when I was 31 (after my seven years on bed), 
under the administration of that princely president, Dr. P. D. Pollock, 
of whom the president of the Baptist World Alliance, Dr. Robert 
Stuart MacArthur, said; He is the most beautiful man I ever saw,” 
it was my high privilege to cheer toward victory such forensic and 
oratorical Titans as John Roach Straton, J. C. Flannigan, A. J. Mon- 
crief, Mark Bolding, Walter George, Harley Lawson, and—but time 
would fail me to continue the list of those who came after me in the 
arena of debate to add luster to our alma mater's diadem of stars, 
until the Georgia Intercollegiate Oratorical Association bodily went 
out of business to stop the annihilating process of Mercer's oratorical 
monopoly. And then—I tread softly and utter his blessed name with 
reverent loye—there was my old Brick Hall roommate, Emmett 
Stephens, in whose conversion the Lord allowed me to make the treas- 
ured investment of friendly influence, and whose consecrated pluck 
brought him back from China to get his doctor's degree at Mercer. 
Ob, my masters and my comrades, bow these Mercer memories bless me; 
how those Mercer days caress us; how the Mercer skies are laughing, 
and the Mercer clouds, if any must be remembered, are turned to gold 
by the alchemy of hope and the wonder radiance of Mercer love. 

But, to the call that brought me, It was hard to get away. The 
“wets” are too devilish and the Republicans too numerous for a 
“dry” Democrat to leave Congress long; but poulticing my conscience 
with the thought that I am serving my country well when I am sery- 
ing Mercer University in her mighty mission of sending Christian 
manhood out to lead and bless the world, I am here with such simple 
wares as my crowding official duties have suffered me to bring. 

If I were an ordained preacher, I think my text would be that ring- 
ing Corinthian declaration, Other foundation can no man lay than 
that is laid, which is Jesus Christ.” 
` But as my founder's day message is intended, not so much as an 
exegesis or a homiletical exposition, as you preachers say, but rather, 
a layman's affirmation and exhortation, I suppose you may call my 
subject, “Other foundation —a discussion of Christian character as 
the basis of national strength and international reconstruction, 


PYRAMIDS MUST HAVE FOUNDATIONS 


No earthly pyramid can lift itself in beauty above the smiling plain 
or crown some Parthenon of architectural glory unless foundations 
broad and deep shall first secure its enduring splendor, 

And it is as clear as reason and as true as history that no pyramid 
of civilization can either shine today or endure to-morrow unless that 
structure of symmetry and power “hath foundations whose builder 
and maker is God.“ 

The very theme of this hour, National strength and international 
reconstruction,” carries with it the melancholy contemplation of a 
great tragic fact that is at once the sorrow and the despair of weep- 
ing millions, If something must be reconstructed, then something has 
been destroyed. 

Is that something civilization itself? Is that something merely the 
golden fruitage on the tree of European progress? Or is that something 
which has been destroyed, and therefore must be reconstructed, the very 
basis of that civilization? 

I declare to you, as Henry Grady would say, “ Not in bitterness but 
in sorrow,” that the basis of international construction has been for 
the present destroyed. For, greater than the ravages of war upon all 
the ramifications of commerce, greater than its vandal hand upon the 
hoarded treasures of art and culture, greater than its gory clutch 
upon the comely throat of peace, greater even—O God, if that can be— 
than the appalling sacrifice of human life amid all the horrors and hell 
of war, is the murder—the red-handed murder of confidence among the 
nations that now fight or plan to fight and the depleted ranks of their 
children that are hundreds of years unborn! 

Next to the death of a despairing soul, ushered into eternity like 
another Hobbs with his “innate ideas,” .declaring with latest breath 
“ It is a long leap into the dark.“ the saddest death, I tell you, that 
any man has ever seen is the death of confidence in a trusted friend! 

In such an hour love staggers, chastened faith trembles at the door 
of starless hope, and the stricken heart of man looks out through the 
tear-dimmed windows of the soul and cries; “ Where shall I turn? 
My soul is sick unto death—a splendor from the earth hath fled, a 
glory from the skies!” 


NATIONAL AND INDIVIDUAL STANDARDS 


Fellow friends of a reconstructed civilization, I declare unto you 
that a nation’s standard of faith and action is but the sum total of 
the faith and character of its individual citizens. 

It is unthinkable, it is illogical—it is suicidal to all constructive 
comity among the nations of earth—to think of a national standard of 
character and conduct that is lower than the highest standard of indi- 
vidual honor. : 

Confidence must be reestablished among warring nations before there 
can be that reconstruction of international relationships which is the 
only basis of international peace and prosperity. And character is the 
only basis of confidence! 


THE BASIS OF CHARACTER 


If, then, confidence is based on character and character is the basis of 
“international reconstruction,” we be neither patriots nor the friends 
of constructive and enduring civilization if we do not concern ourselves 
in such an hour as this with a proper consideration of the basis of 
that character which must be the foundation stone of individual, na- 
tional, and international progress. As we Americans face our new 
and stupendous responsibility of reaching our hands of conciliation and 
construction to our unhappy brothers across the seas, we humbly rec- 
ognize among ourselves and declare to the world that we do not seek 
a commercial prowess that will make us lose our soul, nor would we 
for all the trade and gold of earth be counted among the nations that 
ha ve forgotten God. For what shall it profit, even a nation, if It gain 
the whole world and lose its own life? 

ILLIBERAL LIRERALISM 

I do not at all, ladies and gentlemen, sympathize with that illiberal 
liberalism that says, in the realm of religion, “Just so a man is 
honest, anything will do.“ I heard a so-called liberalist say one time 
in a speech in New York that that Biblical injunction, “Given to hos- 
pitality meant hospitable to all new ideas that come along.” Pitiable 
the plight of that man’s brain and tumultuous the condition of that 
man's heart whose vagrant and flagrant intellectual and spiritual hos- 
pitality would foree him to entertain under the same roof every fool 
doctrine that comes careering and cavorting, sniffing and snorting, 
dancing and prancing down the thorn-strewn highway of the unre- 
generate intellectuals of to-day. 

My observation as a plain, everyday layman convinces me more and 
more that “liberalism,” so called, is the most illiberal ism on earth. 
Parading its hospitable Intellectuality, its brilliant breadth, and its 
latitudinal generosity, it refuses to allow any honest and reverent 
soul to believe anything definite without charging him with medieval 
mediocrity and narrow ignorance. 

These unregenerate intellectuals forget that the only men who have 
ever stirred the consciences of men and lifted them out of the ditch 
up to God have been leaders who have believed something definite 
and who have offered something definite to challenge and command 
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the faith of men. Verily, the’ faith that sings is the faith that 
clings—clings, thank God, to something as strong and as definite 
as “the old rugged cross,’ while the lightnings flash, the thunders 
roll, and the storms of time and eternity break. 

Hear it, young men, once and for all—the highest and deepest 
loyalties of earth are never laid on the altar of any uncertainty! 

But I do declare, what we all know, that whatever a man’s creed 
may be, he is a better member of his civic and commercial community 
that he comes nearer to the vision that Victor Hugo had when he 
said, “I am a citizen of the universe,” if that man makes an honest, 
unselfish effort to be true to his Creator—true to the living church 
of the living God. 

NO CHARACTER IN THE ABSTRACT 


Character, the character that commands and holds the hearts of 
men, in Europe as well as in America, can not be considered in the 
abstract. It must be embodied. It can not be computed in the aris- 
tocracy of philosophy, nor yet in the “hoi polloi,” if you will, of 
thoughtless moral abandon. It can not be counted a transcendental 
code of unattainable ethics, neither can that character make itself or 
lose its responsibility in the formalism or the imperialism of a 
national religion; for religion that produces the character that honors 
God and blesses the world is as personal as the physical birth and 
as individual as that miracle of a “ twice-born man” which puts 
infidelity to a stammering hush, 


TRIED EVERYTHING BUT CHRISTIANITY 


Let no devotee of the Orient or the Occident who has laid his gold 
and frankincense and myrrh before the Babe of Bethlehem, let no 
devout lover and follower of the Prince of Peace be disturbed by 
the cry of the materialist or the unthinking sentimentalist that “ the 
recent European war argues the failure of Christianity.” Not so, 
a thousand times over! Rather, let them remember that startling 
declaration of Dr. E. X. Mullins, the great American preacher and 
teacher, that “ Europe has tried everything but Christianity.” 

It has been the emptiness of formalism and the blight of nationalism 
in religion, I fear. that has largely left the individual soul a stranger 
to the vital redeeming love of the Prince of Peace, that has left 
giant selfishness enthroned in the human heart, causing blinded 
kings and mistaken followers to rush at each other's throats with a 
bloody fury that must cause a daily jubilee among the devils in hell. 


WHAT SHALL AMERICA DO? 


What, then, shall America do? What is her duty? What are her 
priceless opportunities? From our high vantage ground of peace and 
neutrality America ought to be able to present to the eager hunger 
of a driven river, and storm-tossed Europe a wealth of character and 
unselfish purpose which should be at once the stay and the inspiration 
of the younger sons of Europe for generations to come. Unfortunately, 
however, the reputation of individual Americans in Europe is not com- 
mensurate with that lofty national ideal which commanded the love, 
the faith, and the enthusiasm of all the best of Europe for the United 
States of America. We need a new baptism of conscience, of national 
pride, and national loyaity on the part of tourist Americans who cross 
the seas. For instance, when my party was in Vienna, or may be in 
Paris, a waiter who spoke English asked the usual question at the 
café. “Beer and wine?“ Whereupon, our old Mercer friend, Cart 
Hutcheson, replied with commendable and righteous indignation: 
“No; we are from prohibition America!” and that observant and 
mischievous waiter naively answered: “Oh, I see; you want whisky, 
then.” Alas! alas! but I could not express the noble rage within me 
for fear of causing diplomatic complications. Alas and alack! too 
many over there know that— 


The Frenchman takes his native wine, 
The German takes his beer. 

The Briton takes his “arf and arf,” 
Because it brings good cheer ; 

The Irishman takes his whisky straight, 
Because it brings him dizziness; 

The American has no choice at all— 

He drinks the whole business. 


America —prohibition America—must redeem her bibulous reputation 
if she would save the depleted manhood and the staggering civilization 
of continental Europe. If Russia found that her safety was no longer 
secure while vodka poisoned her army at the front and debauched her 


peasantry at home and then shattered the governmental shackles of. 


alcohol by one imperial edict of freedom and prosperity; if the German 
Emperor became a total abstainer himself and urged abstinence upon 
all of his soldiers during the war; if the fiery absinthe was dethroned 
in France and general war-time temperance propaganda swept the loyal 
land of Gaul; if the titular head of the British Empire turned down his 
glass; and Lloyd George, the kingly little commoner—God bless him 
for evermore !—if he pleads for the speedy overthrow of alcohol as Eng- 
land's most deadly foe; then in God's name, in freedom’s name, in the 
‘name of that sobriety which is essential to that character that is 
fundamental to international reconstruction, let us rise in the majesty 


of our militant American manhood and womanhood and smash every 
effort at home and abroad to trample our sober Constitution and defy 
our stainless flag! 

AMERICA GOD'S BEST EFFORT 


If Emerson was right when he declared “America is God's last best 
national effort in behalf of the human race,“ then every loyal, God- 
fearing citizen of America should leap up and live beyond that circum- 
scribed declaration of many a well-meaning loyalist who says, “I stand 
for America first, last, and all the time; let the rest of the world go 
to the devil?“ I stand for America first, last, and all the time, but I 
hope I love God too well and humanity too well and our beautiful flag 
too well not to be anxious to see our glorious civilization mean not only 
our own country’s highest and deepest strength but the hope and the 
inspiration of all mankind. 

We must remember that our forebears but a few generations re- 
moved were strangers upon these friendly shores, and that with their 
love of liberty and opportunity leaping in our veins—from Hastings 
and Runnymede all the way—we should receive our highest and holiest 
impulses toward personal and national endeayor from the thought that 
we are lifting the torch of our Christian civilization not only that 
ours may be the greatest nation on earth but that all peoples struggling 
upward toward the light may follow America upward and onward 
until they stand in peace and prosperity together upon that lofty table- 
land of perfected civilization that is the dream of seers, the task of 
patriots, and the plan of God. i 

But how shall we as a Nation present that national strength which 
shall best fascinate other lands and present to the watching world the 
highest type of international inspiration? Certainly by the largest pos- 
sible proportion of the highest possible development of individual citi- 
zen units. And these citizen units can not and will not grow unto 
their fullest stature in an atmosphere that is alien rather than gen- 
erously, intelligently, and loyally American. The child that lives on 
indigestion and in spite of indigestion will stop far short of normal 
development and will never present glowing cheeks of ruddy health at 
the age of maturity, and that nation will be a “runty” midget among 
the other nations of earth, or perhaps suddenly die of acute indigestion, 
that tries to absorb without assimilation all phases and forms of for- 
eign elements that are inimical to its national ideals, 

Our friends in foreign lands must not charge American restriction- 
ists on the question of Immigration with being in any sense unfriendly 
to them. It means in the last analysis that we are their better friends, 
because we wish first to digest the millions of aliens that we now 
have and help them to help us make America a fit place in which to 
welcome and develop the waiting millions that are eager to come to the 
“land of the free and the home of the brave.“ 

I have in my possession hundregs of foreign, unpronounceable un- 
American names, indicted in one southern city for violating our probi- 
bition laws—trampling our Constitution and defying our beautiful flag, 
whose protection they invoke for their new-found homes and their illicit 
fortunes. I count myself all the more American and all the more hu- 
manitarian because I believe that such defiant aliens should be 
promptly sent back across the ocean and not allowed to set foot again 
on American soil for a thousand years. 

That is not narrow; it is “safety first“ —an absolute essential to 
the national strength which these very aliens need, which all foreign- 
ers need as a challenge to their highest personal and national devel- 
opment, 

BOLDING’S IMMORTAL SENTENCE 

It is not within the compass of this brief address to discuss in detall 
the problem of immigration. But we do know that the United States 
of America, with its wondrous statue of “ Liberty enlightening the 
world,” can not welcome or harbor those from other lands whose 
false concept of personal and national character would turn liberty 
into license. With a thrill that yet abides, although a quarter of a 
century rolls between, I love to remember that immortal sentence of 
dear old Mark Bolding when he was one of Mercer’s victorious trium- 
virate in that hair-raising debate with the University of Georgia on 
the question of “Imperialism” in our attitude toward the Philippines. 
Hear it now with accumulated power that makes our American pulses 
tingle to our finger tips: 


“There is no place beneath the American flag for the heart that 
does not love it and the arm that will not defend it.” 


ROCK OF AGES ONLY FOUNDATION 


It is the challenge to the Christian forces of America to win these 
un-American millions, and lead them to plant their feet, their hearts, 
and their homes on the Rock of Ages! What a ringing call of patriot- 
ism and religion to the more than one thousand, God-fearing students 
of ‘Mercer University! Let them make the latest slogan of the 
Woman’s Christian Temperance Union their own: “For God and home 
and every land!” rd 

It is yours, stalwart evangels of Christian truth, to help give to 
America that vital, unselfish Christian character that will command 
the faith and the emulation of the fevered, restless nations beyond tla 
seas, 
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It is not within the province of this hour to discuss with any 
amplification the political question of international relationships. 
Only one sentence, it seems to me, holds the heart of the whole unset- 
tied question, and that sentence is this: If it was wise for the United 
States of America to fight side by side in war with the great allied 
nations for the overthrow of military autocracy, surely it would be 
wise to clasp firm hands with them and all other possible nations in 
peace to keep that dangerous autocracy forever overthrown. That is 
the basic sanity of permanent international reconstruction. That is 
the world statesmanship; that is the world vision of which and for 
which, from varying angles, Theodore Roosevelt, William J. Bryan, 
William Howard Taft, Warren G. Harding, and Woodrow Wilson 
wrought and prayed and dreamed! 

The only thing that will calm the feyered pulse, hold the restless 
steeds of passion, and stop the mouth of cannon across national and 
international lines is the faith that is born of character—the char- 
acter that is born of God. 

MERCER’S STALWART CONTRIBUTION 


While the first thought of the fathers who founded Mercer was the 
education and general training of a more efficient ministry among men 
called of God to preach the everlasting gospel of Christ, the State of 
Georgia, the Nation, and the cause of our conquering. Christianity 
throughout the world have cause to thank God that its mission 
was so broadened as to embrace the classical and practical education 
of leaders in every walk of life. 

I rejoice to remember that I was fascinated and inspired in my young 
manhood soon after I became a member of the Baptist Church by the 
fact that half of the Congressmen in Georgia at one time, plus the 
Governor of the State, were Mercer men. Such illustrious names as 
Gov. Henry McDaniel, Gov. Allen D. Candler, Congressmen Rafus B, 
Lester, R. W. Everett, Anderson Roddenberry, and that brilliant 
Thomas E. Watson, father of the rural free delivery; were notable con- 
temporaries, while the famous historian who was in the United States 
Senate when he died; and such other brilliant political leaders as 
Senator Thomas W. Hardwick, Senator WALTER- F. GEORGE, Gov. 
Richard B. Hubbard, of Texas, Governor Jelks, ot Alabama, Governors 
Jennings and Hardee, of Florida, Congressman JoserH Sears, of Florida, 
and Congressmen Cant VIxsox and EUGENE Cox, of the present and 
succeeding House, are all notable illustrations of. the stalwart con- 
tribution which Mercer has made to the State and National political 
life. 

My final word must be personal to the “crown jewels” of Mercer 
University, her more than 1,100 students. who are here at this founder's 
day celebration because Jesse Mercer, Billington Sanders, J. H. T. 
Kilpatrick, Adiel Sherwood, John L. Dagg, N. M. Crawford, Humphrey 
Posey, and all their pioneer compatriots, believed in the old-fashioned 
Bible and the deity of Christ, and loved the souls and the Christian 
character of Georgia’s young manhood more than the allurements of, 
learning, the triumphs of science, and the blandishments of earth. 
You are here, O my young heroes of hope and ambition, because these 
wise old fathers of Israel believed that “the fear of the Lord is the 
beginning of wisdom — because they were willing to dedicate their 
money above their taxes to the State on the altar of their radiant 
faith; that education without religion is like a flower without fra- 
grance, like a statue without a soul. 

It is yours in these testing times to present to your alma mater 
and to the battling world that calls you beyond the campus gate that 
glorious, aggressive Christain manhood which Nature designed through 
the sequence of the suns” in the wondrous plan of God. Angela 
Morgan caught the vision which I pray God you may catch and em- 
brace upon the sun-kissed Mercer heights of this historic hour: 


When Nature wants to name a man . 
And fame a man 

And tame a man; 

When Nature wants to shame a man 
To do his heavenly best 
When she tries the highest test 

That her reckoning may bring— 
When she wants a god or king, 

How she reins him and restrains him, 
So his body scarce contains him 
While she fires him 

And inspires him, 

Keeps him yearning, ever burning for a tantalizing goal— 
Lures and lacerates his soul; 

Sets a challenge for his spirit— 
Draws it higher when he’s near it— 
Makes a jungle, that he clear it; 
Makes a desert, that he fear it 

And subdue it if he can— 

So doth Nature make a man. 

Then, to test his spirit's wrath 

Hurls a mountain in his path 

Puts the bitter choice before him 
And relentlessly stands o'er. him. 


“Climb or perish!” so she says * *% ® 

Watch her purpose, watch her ways. 

Nature's plan is wondrous kind 

Could we understand her mind.. 

Fools are they who call her blind. 

When his feet are torn and bleeding, 

Yet his spirit mounts unheeding, 

All his higher powers speeding, 

Blazing newer paths and fine; 

When the force that is divine 

Leaps to challenge every failure, and his ardor still is sweet, 
And love and hope are burning in the presence of defeat. * * » 
Lo, the crisis! Lo, the shout 

That must call the leader out. 

When the people need salvation 

Doth he come to lead the Nation. * * * 

Then doth nature show her plan, 

When the world has found—a man! 


And yet such a master man mentally, physically, and perhaps 
morally, may be developed through the human processes of education 
and ethics, Becently I spoke to an audience of 2,000, not one of whom 
left until I had finished—it was a Federal prison—and there were men 
before me with enough of intellect and enough of resolution to have uni- 
versity diplomas and scholarly degrees, Their heads and hands had been 
trained, but their hearts had been left empty of the great impulse 
divine; they had kept punctilious schedules and meticulous cultural 
demands, but God had been forgotten. And their life’s pyramid fell. 

Other foundation can no man lay than that is laid, which is Jesus 
Christ.” 

Let every Mercer man, laying his highest loyalties on the altar of 
that regenerating faith in which this great institution was born, sing 
with its stalwart founders: 


In the cross of Christ I glory, 
Towering o’er the wrecks of time! 

All the light of sacred story, 
Gathers round its head sublime! 


THE PUBLIC BUILDING SITUATION 


Mr. BOX. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to extend 
my remarks on the public building situation. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BOX. Mr. Speaker, this statement is in the nature of 
a report to the people I represent, advising them of the pro- 
ceedings, situation, and prospect as to the erection of needed 
public buildings. The statement made by me on this subject 
at the end of the first session of the Sixty-eighth Congress 
gives a correct view of the situation which continues after the 
close of the short and final session of the Sixty-eighth Con- 
2 The body of it will be found at the close of these re- 
mar 

To bring the information down to date, the handling of this 
question during the session just closed shoul.. be understood. 
First, it should be clearly recognized that the President's oppo- 
sition to the erection. of needed public: buildings is the chief 
and almost sole cause of the failure to authorize and provide 
for their construction in the manner which has prevailed since 
the establishment of the Government. 

Several hundred such buildings are acutely needed now to 
house the courts and the customs, postal, and other important 
Government services. The United States is paying rentals 
amounting to about $24,000,000 per year, which would finance 
the construction of a great portion of the housing needed. 
About 1,000 bills were introduced during this Congress to pro- 
vide these buildings: The House and Senate and their com- 
mittees handling these bills know of this great need and 
would join almost unanimously in supplying it but for the op- 
position of the President. 

I am informed, in fact it is very generally known, that dur- 
ing the two sessions of the present Congress members of the 
House Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds were more 
than once in conference with the President on this subject. 
Some of us interested in buildings repeatedly conferred with, 
members of the committee both before and after those confer- 
ences. Their failure to report and the failure of the two, 
Houses to pass any bill making provision for the present situa- 
tion resulted from what these gentlemen learned at these con- 
ferences, and from other sources, as to the opposition of the 
President to the resumption of the building program as it 
has been followed during the history of the Government. This 
may be denied, but it is true and the people should know. 
the truth, 

There is often much talk about “pork barrel” legislation 
concerning rivers and harbors and public buildings bills. Most 
of this talk is uninformed or misinformed, spoken or printed 
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gossip. Some of the buildings asked for ought not to be 
erected. Congress never has authorized the construction of 
‘anything like all buildings asked for. So far as I can ascer- 
tain, Congress has never erected many buildings that were not 
needed, and has never provided for all that were badly needed. 
Whoever can point out a substantial percentage of unused or 
little-used Federal buildings can substantiate the charge that 
there has been a substantial abuse of this kind, but unless the 
proof can be made the charge should not. be reiterated. I 
know that many public buildings are needed now. No man who 
knows the situation at Beaumont, Orange, Lufkin, or J ackson- 
ville, for which places I have labored to provide buildings, 
will deny that they are needed there. 

A Government survey of the activities and housing at Beau- 
mont, made at my request, officially ascertained and declared 
that the space in that building was not half enough some 
three years ago, The need at Beaumont is pressing—distress- 
ing. 

The building at Orange was ordered built in 1913, but the 
cost of building increased, causing the amount appropriated to 
be insufficient. The appropriation was later increased by 
$10,000 in a deficiency appropriation bill. Repeated revision 
of the building plans to reduce the cost finally brought the ex- 
pense of building within the limit of increased appropriation, 
and a contract for its erection was made during 1924 under 
the authorization of 1913 and appropriations thereunder. 
Orange will soon have its new Federal building, though much 
reduced in size. 

At Lufkin the Masonic lodge is furnishing the Government 
a building under an inconsiderate proposition made some seven 
years ago, under which the Government is paying $100 per 
month for space and equipment. To provide them now costs 
that fraternity in fixed charges nearly or quite as much as it 
is receiving, and possibly more, forcing the Masonic lodge to 
furnish the use of a valuable building to the Goyernment 
practically free of charge. An adjoining and less desirable 
storeroom is rented to a private owner, without the appliances 
which are furnished the Government, for a price substantially 
more than the Government is paying. This means that the 
Government is receiving space at a less of about $1,500 per 
year to the Masonic fraternity, the owner of the property. 
A fair rental price of the space and fixtures used by the Goy- 
ernment there would be $150 per month or more. Within three 
years this lease will expire and probably can not be renewed 
except at a greatly advanced price. Why does the Government 
not provide a building in which to transact its business at 
Lufkin, just as merchants, banks, and the county do? 

At Jacksonville a good business man and property owner is 
erecting a new building, expecting to lease it to the Government 
for a post-office building. If it will pay a private investor to 
erect such a building for that purpose, why would it not be 
good business for the United States Government, which can 
control money at a very low interest rate, to do so? 

Who would say that the present post-office buildings in the 
thriving cities of Nacogdoches, Marshall, Port Arthur, and 
Beaumont were not needed, and that “ pork-barrel” considera- 
tions prompted their erection? Federal buildings are needed 
at each one of the points for which I haye asked them and at 
other places, whatever those who talk about “pork barrel 
bills” may say. 

The same kind of talk is often heard about rivers and har- 
bors legislation. In most cases it is treaceable to two or three 
viewpoints. One is the lack of knowledge or misinformation 
as to the mertis of the projects involved; another is the fact 
that the improvement is in some locality other than that of the 
critic. It is easy enough for a knocker to say that his territory 
or city needs this waterway development or this new or ad- 
ditional Federal buiiding, but that similar improvements for 
the benefit of other people whose needs he does not know or 
feel are “pork.” Again there is a disposition to criticize what- 
ever the public schools, the city or county governments, or the 
State or National Goyernments do. All phases of government 
activity and all publie officials should be watched, but an 
intelligent citizenship should be informed, careful, reasonable, 
and just in the criticism it makes. Otherwise it will not dis- 
criminate between good and bad public officials and policies. 

The difficulties which have confronted some of us who are 
trying to provide for the legitimate needs of our people in this 
direction have been greatly magnified by this idle talk about 
“pork-barrel” legislation, running among the people and 
through the press, so that officials, fearing it, often fail to do 
the needful. ` 

The President's economy program did not forbid him to favor 
the spending of some $8,000,000 or $10,000,000 on the Cape 
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Cod Canal project, which doubtless has some merit and which 
may have to be adopted, but has provoked so much opposition, 
based on an alleged lack of sufficient merit, that successive 
Congresses and administrations prior to his have refused to 
sponsor it. He favored, encouraged, and approved the authori- 
zation of the construction of a $15,000,000 decorative bridge 
across the Potomac in the city of Washington. There are three 
other bridges across this river in and near this city, not to 
mention an old one still used in a substantial way. The new 
one will be an architectural beauty and, of course, a utility, 
but what it will cost would have erected 100 to 150 publie 
buildings in the towns and cities where the people need them 
very much more than rich, official, and political Washington 
needs this fourth or fifth bridge across the Potomac in the 
District of Columbia. A greater appreciation of what is 
needed among the people and a more consistent application of 
economy would have given the people of the Nation that many 
buildings out of the funds which will now go into this bridge. 
If the bridge should have been erected at all now, a small part 
of the expenditure this bill authorizes would have built a 
beautiful, substantial bridge. 

The Elliott bill, which the Executive was known to fayor, 
and which was forced through the House by the steering 
committee and supporting majority, provided a program of 
building for six years at the rate of $25,000,000 per year. It 
was known and thoroughly understood in Congress and official 
Washington that at least $50,000,000, or one-third of this 
amount, probably the first and greater third, was to be spent 
in Washington City. 

Some public buildings are needed in Washington and should 
be supplied along with relief to the whole country. The rents 
paid for Government uses in Washington City do not amount 
to anything like one-third of all the rentals paid for buildings 
by the Government. In fact, they amount to less than one- 
twentieth of the total rentals for Government purposes. The 
need for publie buildings in Washington is nothing like one- 
third of what is needed in all the hundreds of cities and towns 
in the 48 States of the Union. Yet, under local financial, 
official, and political pressure it was expected to spend $50,000,- 
000 or more for public buildings here, while the people of the 
country waited for relief or did without entirely. 

It would now require an additional appropriation of some 
$7,000,000. or $8,000,000 to construct the buildings which were 
authorized by the Government in 1913—twelve years ago. They 
should be among the first built. An effort was made during 
this session of Congress to provide for their early erection, 
but that was opposed by administration forces. They were 
willing enough to have $50,000,000 or more spent for new build- 
ings and $15,000,000 more for a new ornamental bridge and 
approaches in Washington not until now authorized, but 
“economy” forbade the erection at a cost of $7,000,000 or 
$5,000,000 buildings among the people to which the Government 
cominitted itself a dozen years ago. 

Rightfully, a small part of $50,000,000 might have been 
used soon and annually thereafter in Washington, leaving 
some $20,000,000 to be used annually at other places, where 
the people and the public service need the buildings, but the 
Executive plan includes at least $50,000,000 for present pub- 
lic building use in Washington, plus $15,000,000 to be used 
for the ornamental bridge and approaches in Washington, 
making a total of $65,000,000, or more, to be spent here, 
while the people are told that economy forbids the doing of 
anything for their relief. Not even the $7,000,000 or $8,000,000 
required to complete buildings ordered erected in 1913, but 
not yet contracted, can be spared, though one-half the money 
to be spent on this ornamental bridge and its approaches 
would have supplied this urgent need. 

Under the Elliott bill the chances of the smaller towns and 
cities for relief would be slim, indeed. Texas has only four 
or five cities large enough to assure them of favorable con- 
sideration on the program contemplated, and they would have 
to wait for the crumbs, until after Washington had feasted. 

The same type of “ politics” which controls the selection 
of postmasters, and even rural carriers and other subordinate 
employees, under this administration and usually under most 
administrations, would have been sure to control the execu- 


tion of such a program as that proposed in the Elliott bill. 


Whoever imagines that “politics” do not control the execu- 
tive heads, bureau chiefs, and assistants in administrative mat- 
ters here must be an outsider. No man who knows anything 
about the present or the average political régime here for a 
moment doubts that under the proposed system post offices 
would be handed out just as postmasters’ places are. 
“Politics” is the seeking, filling, and administration of 


public office by ordinary human beings, working with and for 
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ordinary mortals. It has evils of which no government, 
whether popular or centralized, is or has been free. The evils 
of “polities” are worse and take less note of the rights and 
needs of the masses of men in autocratie or centralized gov- 
ernment than in democratie ones. Whoever hopes to eseape 
“politics” by fleeing from free democratic government to 
autocratic or centralized government hopes without expe- 
rience, knowledge, or reason. 

There is some “politics” in a building program in which 
the representatives of 48 States and 435 congressional. dis- 
tricts participate, but the beneficiaries of what is done are 
more numerous and widely distributed, and the evils are 
fewer and less dangerous than the evils which result from 
centralized and autocratic handling of this and similar under- 
takings. 

While I continue to serve my generous constituents here, 
believing in their right to have a representative who has a 
voice in Government. policies, I shall labor and contend for 
the carrying forward of a program of public buildings, river 
and harbor, and other improvements such as is consistent 
with the necessities of the public service and with economy 
in expenditures. To pass to the executive department the 
control of these questions is to place them where the Consti- 
tution did not vest them and to take them away from that 
branch of the Government which has, under the Constitution 
and with the approval of the Nation, exercised them for some 
150 years. I yet hope that a proper building program may be 
carried out early enough to relieve needs now existing. 

The rivers and harbors improvement situation is in better 
condition. There has been an understanding that the Elliott 
bill would place public building programs on the same basis as 
the rivers and harbors program. Nothing is further from the 
truth. No project for rivers and harbors improvement: can be 
either authorized or appropriated for until each specific project 
is thoroughly surveyed, reported to Congress, and acted on by 
Congress in detail and by name, with specific reference to the 
specifications of the work to be done and specifie limitations as 
to the amount of local contributions, and the amount of costs of 
each project, As appropriations are made from year to year 
under the system now in vogue, a specified amount is provided 
by Congress for the rivers and harbors improvements which it 
has adopted and specified. Then the engineers planning and 
superintending the construction have a right to use the lump 
sum provided when and where it will be first and most needed, 
all of which is under the specific plans and reports and printed 
recommendations made to Congress before the adoption of the 
projects and during the construction of the work. Under the 
Elliott bill projects would not be adopted by Congress. The 
amounts to be used on each would not be specified. The choice 
of sections, towns, and cities to be favored with buildings, the 
determination of the amounts to be used, and the whole execu- 
tion and administration of the plan would be beyond the con- 
trol of those who, under the Constitution and: under fixed 
American usage, should exercise it. 

I am glad to be able to report to the people of the second 
congressional district that we have been treated well in the 
legislation enacted by the present Congress for river and harbor 
and waterway improvement. Under appropriations made the 
work of deepening and widening the channels and harbors: on 
the Sabine-Neches project to a depth of 30 feet will go steadily 
forward toward completion of the projects adopted some three 
years ago. Surveys have been ordered made with reference to 
further development of this great and much-needed improvement. 

The Intracoastal Canal, connecting us with the Mississippi 
River and all its vast system of navigable tributaries, on which 
are such cities as Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, St. Louis, and Kansas 
City, and with points east of New Orleans on the coast, and 
also connecting us with our growing neighboring cities of Gal- 
veston and Houston on the west and their water and railways, 
has been ordered constructed. Appropriations will hereafter be 
made for that work according to the plang specified and within 
the limits fixed by the act of Congress authorizing the work. 

Vessels which navigate the deep sea can not enter the shal- 
lower inland rivers and waterways. The tugs, barges, and river 
steamboats which navigate the Mississippi, Missouri, Ohio, and 
their tributaries and the inland coastal rivers and other waters 
can not enter the- Gulf or open sea. The Intracoastal Canal 
will make the inland rivers and waterways available to carry 


the products and commerce of the interior to the wharves which 
line the harbors where the sea fleets gather. The people will 


be served by having their products carried at lower water trans- 


portation cost, and the ports and adjacent towns and sections 
will thrive and grow probably more than the most farseeing can 


now visualize, because interior and ocean commerce will flow in 
ever-increasing volume through them. 
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I am grateful for the opportunity of helping to bring about: 
the accomplishment of these great plans. All the difficulties: 
can not be met at once. Nor can all our publie needs be sup- 
plied at once. The people interested are working together andi 
I am and shall be glad to work with and for them toward. the 
accomplishment of these great purposes, Not: unimportant 
among these plans is that for the erection of needed publie build- 
ings. That need has not been and will not be neglected: by me. 

I subjoin a copy of what I said on this subject.in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Recorp of May 19, 1924, calling special attention to the 
fact that I then saw and specifically pointed out the disposition 
in certain circles to ignore the public-building needs of the 
whole country and to favor the Capital, the home of the rich, 
political, and official set, by giving it a lion’s share of what is to 
be expended for public buildings during the next few years: 


REMARKS OF HON, JOHN c. BOX, OF TEXAS, IN THB HOUSE OF REPRESENTA- 
TIVES, MONDAY, MAY 19, 1924, ON THE PUBLIC-BUILDING ' SITUATION 
THROUGHOUT THE NATION—IN TEXAS—BEAUMON'T, ORANGE, LUFKIN, 
JACKSONVILLE 


Mr. Box. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, because the Con- 
gress and administration do not seem to appreciate the acuteness of 
the need for the erection of Federal buildings in which to transact 
public business at many places in the country outside of the District of 
Columbia, and because the people of those points do not generally 
understand why the Government persistently fails to provide these nec- 
essary buildings, I am oecupying this space in the Recorp for the pur- 
pose of making this statement for the information of the House and the 
people. 

There is a continuous, loud clamor in Washington for the spending. 
of additional millions for the construction of a great memorial bridge, 
many public buildings, and similar improvements in the Distriet of 
Columbia. There is doubtless need for some additional buildings here 
which should receive consideration; but the commercial interests of 
Washington cause much of this noise to be made, They want these 
vast sums spent here for business reasons. ‘Those who clamor for 
these buildings in Washington seem to forget the urgent needa of the 
country while considering tie liberal or lavish use of money to adem 
the Capital City. Large expenditures by the Government here for 
Washington improvements will increase business and the price of real 
estate, but Members of the House and Senate and others who favor 
such a course need to have their attention recalled to the faet that the 
Federal funds come from the people of the United States and must be 
expended for the benefit of every part of the country. 

There is now, and for several years has been, an urgent need of 
courthonse and post-office buildings all over the Nation. No general 
public buildings bill and no individual bill authorizing the construction 
of such buildings as these has been enacted sinee 1918—before the 
beginning of the World War. Many of the buildings authorized and 
appropriated for then have not yet been constructed by the Treasury 
Department, which lets the contracts for the erection of such buildings, 
supervises their construction, and controls the expenditure of the 
funds appropriated for that purpose by Congress. 

In the second district of Texas, which I have the honor to repre- 
sent, the need of housing for Government business is distressing: I 
have three bills providing for such buildings pending before the House 
Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. So often and urgently 
have I pressed upon the chairman and some members of that committee 
the needs of my people in this respect that I have doubtless made my- 
self troublesome, but the distressing need among my constituents com- 
pels me to urge that they be granted relief. I take this method of 
again calling the attention of each member of that committee to the 
acute situation at those points in that district. 

At Beaumont, a city of some 50,000 people, handling great volumes 
of all kinds of business, is located an important division of the United 
States court for the eastern district of Texas, with its retinue of 
necessary officers. The customs service at that point is extensive and 
increasing with the great increase of foreign trade passing through 
that and adjacent ports. The prohibition enforcement officers, internal 
reveme forces, and other Government agencies all require office and 
working room at Beaumont. The post-office business and forces have 
doubled and trebled since the erection of the present building. The 
city of Beaumont itself has more than doubled in population and made 
still greater increases in the volume of business handled. 

The result has been the piling up of a greatly increased amount of 
Government business, handled by the severni Government agencies 
mentioned and others without sufficient room for its handling. At my 
instance the Chief Architect in the Department of the Treasury some 
two or three years ago, sent an expert to survey the housing situation 
and Government business at Beaumont. After a therough survey he 
officially reported that the present building there, even at that time, 
was not quite balf sufficient to meet the requirements. ‘The business 
has increased since then. The situation now is even worse. The Gov- 
ernment is trying to rent space in buildings near by in which to handle 
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Government business. It is bad for the taxpayers and for all con- 
cerned for the United States to pay heavy rents and have Government 
activities scattered here and there with the division, confusion, and 
inefficiency thereby produced. I have had this bill for the relief of that 
situation pending through severai sessions of Congress and have urged 
jts consideration in every possible way. That bill, with all others 
introduced by me and every one of my colleagues, has remained on the 
calendar of the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds without 
consideration and, of course, unreported. 

The city of Lufkin is thriving and growing and now has more than 
5,000 people, without a Federal building in which to handle its post- 
office and other Government business, When I became a Member of 
this House five years ago I introduced a bill for the purchase of a 
site and the erection of a building at Lufkin. That, too, has had my 
diligent attention. Every effort has been made to get tha, committee 
and Congress to act favorably on it; yet it, like all of the hundreds 
of bills intreduced by the 435 Members of the House, has remained on 
the committee calendar, unconsidered and unreported. 

Five years ago I introduced a bill for the purchase of a site for a 
building at Jacksonville, but it has shared the same fate as all the 
others. During the present Congress, because of the continued growth 
of Jacksonville and the increasing volume of post-office business handled 
there, I introduced another bill authorizing both the acquisition of a 
site and the erection of a building. Notwithstanding every effort, it 
has remained, like all the others from Texas and every other State, 
dormant in the Committee on Publie Buildings and Grounds. 

Every Member of the House and Senate knows, and every citizen 
should be advised, that no such bill has any ehance to be passed 
through the House and Senate and be appreved by the President until 
it has been considered and favorably reported by the Committee on 
Public Buildings and Grounds. It is equally well understeod by all 
who are Informed that even if it were possible to get a favorable re- 
port from the eommittee on one or two isolated buildings from a single 
district it wonld be impossible to even get it up for consideration in 
the House, where the other 454 Members, all of whom have similar 
bills, are the judges as ta what measures will be considered or passed. 
They will not tolerate the passage of bills providing for other dis- 
tricts and sligliting theirs, I know, and am sure my intelligent con- 
stituents know, that a public buildings bill is only possible when it 
makes sufficient provision for the general needs of the country to com- 
mand the support of majorittes of both Houses and the approval of 
the President. The most influential Member of the House or Senate 
is not exempt from this rule, Hon. Farbrutcx H. GILLETT, the Speaker 
himself, whose position and power approaches that of the President 
and Vice President, is not able to avoid the operation of this rule. 
He has had pending for some years a bill for the relief of an acute 
situntion in the city of Springfield, Mass., but his people have been 
compelled to wait, just as my people have. No more progress has been 
made in the consideration of or toward the passage of the Speaker's 
bill than has been made in the consideration of mine. 

Every one of the 18 Members of Congress from Texas, including the 
1 Republican, has had the same experience that I and all the other 
Members of Congress from other States have had. 

Since Texas became a State, some 80 years ago, four Federal build- 
ings have been erected within the second Texas congressional dis- 
trict—ours—as the result of the continued and able efforts of a long 
line of able Representatives, including such men as Reagan, Stuart, 
Cooper, Brooks, and Dies. The Federal buildings within the second 
congressional district are located at Beaumont, Port Arthur, Nacog- 
doches, and Marshall. One was authorized for Orange 11 years ago. 
It has not yet been erected, but we hope to get it built within the next 
year, Other Texas districts have not fared better. 

The first congressional district of Texas, represented by Hon. EUGENE 
Brack, has four Federal buildings. The post-office building at Paris 
burned in 1916. A one-story post office was constructed on the ruins 
of the old building and temporarily covered out of funds appropriated 
in 1917 in the emergency created by the fire. Temporary quarters are 
rented for the use of the Federal court. No new courthouse or general 
Federal building has been erected since the fire, because the funds have 
not been provided. 

The third congressional district. of Texas, represented by Hon. 
Morgan G. Sanpers, has obtained three Federal buildings during the 
history of the State. Mr. Sanoers has had bills pending for the erec- 
tion of Federal buildings in six cities in the district, none of which 
has been reported or passed. 

The fourth congressional district of Texas, represented by Hon. Sam 
Raysurn, has seven Federal buildings. No new buildings have been 
authorized during the last 11 years. 

The fifth congressional district of Texas, represented by Hon. HATTON 
W. Somners, bas three Federal buildings, Mr. Suxxvnus has had bills 
pending for the erection of a Federal building at Dallas, none of which 


have been reported or passed since 1913, though the need is said to be 


great, 


The sixth congressional district of Texas, represented by Hon. LUTHER 
A. JoHNson, has had bills pending for the erection of Federal buildings 
in three cities: in the district, none of which have been reported or 
passed. 

The seventh congressional district of Texas, represented by Hon, CLAY 
Stone Briees, has two Federal buildings, located at Galveston and 
Palestine. Mr. Brices has had bills pending for the erection of Federal 
buildings in four cities in the district, none of which have been re- 
ported or passed. 

The eighth congressional distriet of Texas, represented by Hon. 
DANIEL E. GannkErr, has four Federal buildings. No new buildings have 
been authorized for that district in a dozen years, though sald to be 
badly needed. 

The ninth Congressional district of Texas, represented by Hon. 
JOSEPH J, MANSFIELD, has five Federal buildings. Mr, Maxsrtrro has 
had bills pending for the erection of Federal buildings in five eities in 
the district, none of which have been reported or passed. 

The tenth congressional district of Texas, represented by Hon. James 
P. BUCHANAN, has four Federal buildings. Mr. BocHanan has had bills 
pending for the erection of Federal buildings in two cities in the dis- 
trict, none of which have been reported or passed. 

The eleventh congressional district of Texas, represented by Hon. 
Tom CONNALLY, has four Federal buildings. Mr. Coswapny has had 
bills pending for the erection of Federal buildings in two cities in fhe 
district, none of which have been reported or passed. 

The twelfth congressional district of Texas, represented by Hon. 
Fritz G. Laxnau, who is the Texas member of the Committee on 
Publie Buildings and Grounds, has three Federal buildings, Iocated at 
Fort Worth, Weatherford, and Cleburne. Mr. LaxRAu has had bills 
pending for the erection of Federal buildings in three cities In the 
district, none of which have been reported or passed. The Texas mem- 
ber of this committee knows this general situation well. He has heard 
so much about the needs of Beaumont, Lufkin, and Jacksonville that 
he could not forget them ir he would. I know he is our friend and will 
do his utmost to help us. 

The thirteenth congressional district of Texas, represented by Hon. 
GUINN WILLIAMS, has four Federal buildings. Mr. WIEtians has had 
bills pending for the erection of a building at Bowie, which, Ike the 
others, has remained unreported and unpassed. 

The fourteenth congressional district of Texas, represented by Hon, 
Harry M. Wenznach, the only Texas Republican in Congress, has four 
Federal buildings. Mr. WInznach has had bills pending for the erec- 
tion of Federal buildings in three cities in the district, none of which 
have been passed or even reported. 

The fifteenth congressional district of Texas, represented by Hon, 
Joun N. Garner, who has served in Congress some 22 years, has four 
Federal buildings. Mr, Garner has had bills pending for the erection 
of. Federal buildings in six cities in the district, none of which have 
been reported or passed since 1913. 

The sixteenth congressional district of Texas, represented by Hon, 
C. B. Hupsrers, has four Federal buildings. Mr. Hupsrerit has had 
bills pending for the erection of Federal buildings in three cities in 
the district, none ef which have been passed or reported, 

The seventeenth congressional district of Texas, represented by Hon. 
THomas L. BLANTON, has had no bills for the erection of Federal 
buildings for post offices or courthouses’ in the distriet reported or 
passed since 1913, 

The eighteenth congressfonal district of Texas, represented by Hon. 
Marvis Joxrs, has one Federal building. Mr. Joxes bas had bills 
pending for the erection of buildings but has been unable to get any of 
them passed or reported. 

The second congressional district of Texas, which I have the honor 
to represent, has four Federal buildings, which is a little above the 
average for Texas congressional districts, and these buildings in our 
own district and in all the others are not the work of present Con- 
gressmen chiefly but are the result of the efforts of all the above- 
mentioned men, such as Mills, Coke, Bailey, Reagan, Cooper, the Cul- 
bersons, the Sheppards, the Lanhams, and all of the strong men who 
haye represented Texas in the upper and lower Houses during the 
nearly 80 years of our statehood. 

The average length of service of the present Texas delegation in 
Congress is greater than my own, yet they have not been more fortu- 
nate than I have in getting their public buildings bills passed. 

Among the Texas cities now asking and thus far failing to secure 
Federal butidings are Huntsville, Crockett, Athens, Mineola, Kaufman, 
Wills Point, Henderson, Kerrville, Gilmer, Pecos, Big Springs, Gates- 
ville, Hamilton, Stephenville, Dublin, Texas City, Mexia, Bryan, Groes- 
beck, Seguin, Kenedy, Bowie, Lufkin, and Jacksonville. Among the 
larger cities having older Pederal buildings which have been outgrown 
and are now insufficient, which have asked for enlarged Federal build- 
ings and failed to obtain them, are Beaumont, Fort Worth, Galveston, 
Dallas, and Houston. 

This. conditien of old, outgrown, and overcrowded Federal buildings 
insufficient to meet present needs and the inability of hundreds of 
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flourishing young cities to obtain any at all extends not only over all 
Texas but throughout the United States. 

All of the Members of this House and of the Senate from all of 
the States have had the same experience. In hundreds of places the 
most urgent needs of public buildings have gone unsupplied. I have 
already referred to the fact that the Speaker of this House has had 
exactly the same experience met by me and all of my Texas colleagues, 

Under the present Budget system the passage of a bill authorizing 
a public building does not provide the funds necessary. The money 
must be provided by an additional bill making the appropriation for 
the building. Even after that is done the immediate erection of the 
building 1s not assured, As just stated, we are just now securing 
the erection of a building at Orange which was authorized and appro- 
priated for 11 years ago. After bills are passed authorizing the erec- 
tion of buildings and others making appropriations for the purpose, 
the letting of the contracts and the expenditure of the money is in 
charge of the Secretary of the Treasury, who acts through the office 
of the Supervising Architect of the Treasury, That department often 
waits years before erecting buildings. 

There are now scores, possibly hundreds, of buildings authorized and 
appropriated for 10 or more years ago which remain unconstructed. 
Doubtless this is caused by the heavy demands made upon the tax- | 
payers by the expenses of the war and in part by the fact that the | 


cost of building has very greatly increased since these bills were 


passed, so that funds then ample are now insufficient, 

Members of this House, the country generally, and my own intelli- 
gent constituents particularly, should be frankly told these facts in 
order that they may know conditions exactly as they are. When 
many flourishing young cities expect to secure immediate authoriza- 
tions and appropriations for public buildings and their prompt erec- 
tion, it is well to remember that Federal buildings are nothing like as 
numerous as is generally understood, and that in the whole history 
of Texas, covering 80 years, the second district of Texas, an older 
section of the State and having at least its average share of these 
buildings, has been able to secure only four within T5 or 80 years, 
through the efforts of my numerous and able predecessors. Public 
buildings are not nearly so easily secured as is commonly supposed. 
I sincerely regret that I am not able to assure my constituents that 
my public buildings bills for their relief will be immediately passed 
and approved by the President and thereafter appropriations made 
and thereafter contracts for the erection of the buildings promptly let. 

I am doing my utmost to present their claims, and I hope for suc- 
cess, but I can not truthfully say that relief is sure to come at once. 
However, my colleagues of the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds, and particularly the Texas member, Hon. Fritz G. LANHAM, 
and the chairman, know with what diligence I have presented this 
need of the flourishing and ambitious young cities of my district which 
really need these buildings for the transaction of Government busi- 
ness. It is to be hoped that the condition of the Public Treasury 
will be such, and the views of the House organization and adminis- 
tration and majorities in both Houses of Congress will be such, that 
substantial progress can soon be made, This line of improvement 
has been falling further and further behind and the need becoming 
more and more acute. It will take the Government years to catch 
up with its building program, and the sooner it takes it up again 
the better it will be for the branches of the Government service and 
the needy communities inyolved. 

I make this statement through the columns of the CoNGRESSIONAL 
Recorp in an effort to impress upon both branches of Congress and 
all concerned in the administration of the Government with the urgent 
need not only of my constituents, which to me are special, but the 
whole country, and to advise my constituents and all others who read 
this part of the Record of the situation as it is. 


GOVERNMENT CONTROL OF DESTRUCTION OF PREDATORY ANIMALS 


Mr. MORROW. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks on the destruction of predatory animals. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MORROW. Mr. Speaker, in discussing this subject 
it may appear as a subject that does not appeal to the ordinary 
statesman. But when one realizes the destruction wrought by 
predatory animals to the food products of the Nation, it has 
a different bearing upon our feelings. Predatory animals in 
the Nation yearly destroy millions of dollars’ worth of animal 
food. 

The Department of Agriculture in its report for 1924 has 
this to say about livestock losses: 


It is estimated that predatory animals until recent years took an 
annual toll of $20,000,000 to $30,000,000 worth of livestock on the 
western ranges. The Department of Agriculture (Biological Survey) 
is now cooperating with State and county officials and livestock asso- 
ciations in the destruction of these wild animals, approximately 
500,000 having been destroyed since 1915. The destruction of the large 
numbers of wild and practically worthless horses, which on some areas 


number thousands, would also increase the capacity of the range in 
many districts. Their presence not only decreases the number of 
valuable livestock, but they are an actual source of injury to the range. 
In many instances they are so wild and the country is so rough that 


it is impossible to round them up or remove them. Even if rounded 
up they have no commercial value except for fertilizer or for poultry 
feed. 


This department must be better supported both from a Gov- 
ernment standpoint and also in the cooperation by the States, 
Predatory animals should be reduced to the minimum and in 
time practically wiped out. . 

Of the predatory animals most destructive to the farmers are 
wolves, coyotes, mountain lions, and the rodents, prairie dogs, 
and pocket gophers; these animals not only destroy the domes- 
tic animals, as sheep, calves, pigs, and other livestock, but 
they also destroy very much of the game of the country; 
prairie dogs and pocket gophers ruin the grass and grain crops. 

The figures given by the Agricultural Department are sọ ap- 
palling that Congress should appropriate liberally and ask 
the cooperation of the States; especially should Congress do this 
where the public lands and forest reserves exist, to the end 
that these destructive animals be fully extinguished. In place 
of wiping out the predatory animals our Government, by its not 
sufficient force, is really permitting the predatory animals to 
wipe out our remaining game animals, as the deer, antelope, 
elk, and mountain sheep. The coyotes are the most prolific 
multipliers of the predatory animals, 

In my State, New Mexico, under an act of the legislature 
the New Mexico College of Agriculture and Extension Service, 
under the supervision of the United States Biological Survey, 
by the expenditure of $35,000 has saved the stockmen of the 
State more than $150,000 by the destruction of more than 
1,000 predatory animals in 1924, such as wolves, mountain 
lions, and coyotes. 

To the stock growers, cattle, and sheep men it is of the great- 
est interest that a close cooperation be had between the Bio- 
logical Department of the Government and the State, to the 
end that predatory animals that prey upon the livestock and 
the game of the Nation be eradicated and kept in as close check 
as possible. In this manner the meat food can be saved and 
the stock-raising business is made less hazardous from preda- 
tory animal loss. 

The Government should unite with the public-land States 
through sufficient expenditures to put a field force at work; a 
force which in a few years would practically eradicate the 
principal destructive predatory animals. It is conceded that 
the losses to the stockmen each year are several million dol- 
ne and also it is a consequent loss in the meat product of the 
Nation, 

Then why appropriate $100,000 less in this work than the 
estimate made by the Secretary of Agriculture? It appears 
from a strictly business standpoint that this is not a saying 
but a loss; every predatory animal that lives is a liability to 
the Nation; every predatory animal killed is an asset. In New 
Mexico over 2,000 coyotes were destroyed in 1924 by Federal 
and State cooperation. Sixty thousand square miles were coy- 
ered in a general poisoning campaign and this with a hunting 
force ranging from 15 to 35 men. 

The report from New Mexico for the month of December, 
1924, was 306 true predatory animals, as follows: 269 coyotes, 
25 bobcats, 10 mountain lions, and 2 wolves. A force of 36 
men, including 4 field assistants, worked an average of 26 days. 
The average catch per man was 814 predatory animals. 

A. D. Gray, leader of rodent control in New Mexico, reports 
a total of 4,396 acres on the Elephant Butte irrigation project 
were poisoned for gopher control. During the past year gopher- 
control operations on the Butte project made a net saving of 
$31,454 for the farmers. Two thousand and fifty-six coopera- 
tors were given assistance in the control of prairie dogs. during 
the past year. 

It is estimated that rodent pests—prairie dogs, jack rabbits, 
pocket gophers, and kangaroo rats—destroy annually in New 
Mexico grazing and crop production the sum of $7,694,155, 

In taking up the different public-land States and the western 
agricultural States, where the predatory animals and rodents 
are destructive, I want to cite some of the reports made by 
officers having in charge the destruction of predatory animals 
under the Bureau of the Biological Survey. 

In Nevada coyotes, bobcats, and mountain lions are the prin- 
cipal predatory animals that infest that State, and they are 
very destructive to the livestock industry. That State has 
about 1,000,000 sheep within the State and about 700,000 sheep 
grazed from outside the State each year. The losses annually 


of sheep are from 2 to 6 per cent, and the losses are estimated 
on the basis of 2 per cent, or about $272,000 per year. In addi- 
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tion to this the destruction of ground squirrels and other ro- 
dents is estimated to grazing and forage crop of that State at 
$500,000 per year, making the losses to this State of nearly 
$1,000,000 per annum. 

In the State of Colorado it is shown that there are 8,000,000 
acres-of land in that State occupied by prairie dogs. There are 
80,000,000 prairie dogs within the State. The loss per year 
per dog runs from 10 cents to $1, and on a conservative esti- 
mate the injury to pasturage and forage in the State of Colo- 
rado is $4,000,000 annually. If the prairie dogs alone were 
destroyed in that State the agricultural valuation of the State 
would be enhanced $50,000,000. ‘This estimate is said to be 
very conservative. This estimate does not include the losses 
sustained from ground squirrels, pocket gophers, and rabbits; 
these losses combined might well be estimated to be 50 per 
cent of the losses sustained from the prairie dogs. So that 
the wiping out of these rodents would save millions of dollars 
to that State each year. 

The report from the experiment station of Kansas, made by 
Mr. Otis Wade, of the extension department, shows that there 
are 120,000 acres of farm land in Kansas infested with prairie 
dogs. The eradication of prairie dogs would mean an increase 
in money value in the production of cattle of $547,530 and in 
the production of crops of $263,295. The report further shows 
that the loss due to prairie dogs in grazing and farming lands 
reaches beyond the one-half million dollar mark in Kansas 
each year, that pocket gophers infest 400,000 acres of land, 
and that the loss means about 250,000 tons of hay, which at 
the average price of hay in the State would mean a loss of 
eee annually. So the loss can be readily seen in that 

tate. 

A report from the chairman of the department of entomology 
at the University of Nebraska shows that the loss to the stock 
interests of the State from coyotes runs to about $50,000 per 
year. It is estimated that the loss from prairie dogs in that 
State is better than $80,000 per year. The report further 
shows that the loss from pocket gophers, that ruin the grain 
and grass crops, runs to $3,000,000 per year, It would appear 
to me to be very much in the interest of the Government and 
all the States that are infested with predatory animals, in- 
cluding the rodents, to seek, through national control and State 
cooperation, ample funds for the wiping out of these animal 
pests at the earliest time possible. This can not be accom- 
plished unless sufficient funds are appropriated for maintaining 
an efficient field force for the destruction of these pests. 

The Government should appropriate twice the amount it now 
appropriates, and the State cooperating do likewise, and thus 
wipe out these destructive pests. Every pest destroyed means 
a saving, and twice the field force can accomplish more than 
twice what the present force is doing. It is a real business 
proposition for our Government to become as efficient along this 
line as possible. The saving to the American farmer and stock 
grower by the destroying of these pests means, in the opinion 
of those who have made this subject a study, a saving of sev- 
eral million dollars each year in each of our Western States, 
both in livestock, wild game, and in the utility of grazing and 
agricultural land now wasted by rodents. 

The next appropriation should increase the amount for the 
purpose of carrying on this work to make the same more effi- 
cient and thorough with the purpose in view of finally exter- 
minating the more destructive species of the predatory animals 
and rodents. 

A SQUARE DEAL FOR THE FARMER 


Mr. LANKFORD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks on farmers’ relief legislation, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LANKFORD. Mr. Speaker, another Congress has come 
and gone and there has been made much the same record as 
heretofore. Nothing worth while has been done for the 
farmers of the Nation. I wonder how long this is to last. 
At the beginning of each Congress there is much noise made 
about a program for the farmers, but at last noise is all that 
there is to it. 

There will probably be several months of vacation and there 
will not be much said about legislation for the farmers until 
near the beginning of next session, but then the same old 
noise will be started by those who never intend to do anything 
for the farmers of the country. If this was campaign year 
there would be a great uproar about relief legislation for the 
farmers during the entire vacation. 

Just think what happened last year. Congress was in the 
control of the Republican Party and President. Coolidge was 
in the White House. The Republican Party could have easily 


put through any program that it desired for the farmers of the 


country. Many of the Democrats were anxious to get some- 
thing done for the relief of the farmers. The Republicans 
had, as usual, promised some real legislation for the farmers. 
Nothing was passed for the farmers, Near the last of the 
Session the McNary-Haugen bill was put up and defeated. 
No real consideration was given to it. There was no chance 
to perfect it and make it a real piece of legislation. The friends 
of the farmers were forced to vote for it in its defective 
condition or vote against it. If we voted for it we would 
be voting for a bill with many bad features in it and if we 
voted against it we would be considered as voting against 
the only bill offered during the session by the administration 
for the farmers. 

I voted for it as I was anxious to get a bill started and was 
hopeful that it might be perfected in the Senate. This bill 
Was never passed. 

The Republicans in June of last year with the McNary- 
Haugen bill still pending and with nothing done for the farmers 
adjourned Congress and went home to tell the farmers of the 
Nation what great things they were intending to do for them. 
They did not tell the farmers that they had adjourned Congress 
rather than stay longer and really pass some laws for the 
farmers. When the Republicans adjourned Congress they said 
to the country that they had done all that they wished to do. 


“They said to the farmers of the Nation we have finished our 


program for you. They had of course done nothing for the 
farmers, and yet I am sure that they had done all they wished 
to do. They had at least done as much as they ever do. They 
had done as much as has been done at this session of the Con- 
gress. They had done nothing for the farmer, 

The great trouble, though, was that while the party in 
power had done nothing for the farmers they had made some 
laws to injure the farmers. They had not helped him but they 
had helped some others, and in helping the others they had 
hurt the farmers of the country. So the Republicans said, 
Let's adjourn and go to the country and tell the farmers 
how much we love them and what great things we will do for 
them if only we are elected. again.” 

Well, there were many protestations of love and much wav- 
ing of hats and shouting for the farmers, and the Republican 
Party went back into power. The President made a great 
show as a farmer's friend. He went back to his old home 
and had his picture made while he was pitching hay into a 
wagon. The newspapers carried the picture. The President 
and all his party kept making promise after promise, but the 
real trouble was that the promises were general in nature and 
no real plan was offered, 

When those that talk for the farmer simply to get his vote 
make promises they are always general when they are for the 
farmers, but those same men make yery definite promises 
when they are promising those that exploit the farmers. 

For the farmers the promises are general. In fact, a close 
analysis of the promise shows that it is nothing but a vague, 
indefinite shadow, with no real substance or body. 

Those same people who make such indefinite promises to the 
farmer make a very definite promise to the manufacturer of 
a tariff which will produce the manufacturer a certain number 
of hundred thousand dollars extra at the expense of the farm- 
ers. The railroad owners get a very definite promise of legis- 
lation that will enable them to collect freight and passenger 
fare to an amount which will yield them a definite income. 
No such promise is made to the farmer, 

In fact, Mr. Speaker. the people of big wealth are promised 
legislation which means a definite increase of so many millions 
of dollars for them or means a tax reduction of a certain num- 
ber of thousand dollars for them. The farmers get no such 
promises. His promises are general. Why not make some 
definite promises? Why not do something definite for the farm- 
ers of the Nation? 

The great trouble, Mr. Speaker, is that three-fourths of the 
time of the Congress is taken up with passing legislation that 
hurts the farmer and puts on his already bended back addi- 
tional burdens, and the other one-fourth of the time of Con- 
gress is taken up shouting for the farmers and for those that 
toil in an effort to fool them into believing that something is 
really about to be done for them. 

Those that are net at heart real friends of the farmers have 
to make a lot of noise for the farmers in an effort to make the 
farmers think that they are the friends of the farmers. It is 
not noise that counts. It is service that counts. 


There are many here who are real friends of the farmers of 
the Nation, but the trouble is that we are in the minority. It 
hurts me to see a real friend of the common people go down in 
defeat. We need more of them. We are losing several good 
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friends of the farmers and of the laboring people at the close 
_ of this Congress. Unless some mighty good men take their 
places the cause of the farmers will suffer. 

Let me say just here that all friends of the farmers are not 
in any one party. Some are Democrats and some are Repub- 
licans. Some are independents, progressives, and some belong 
to the Farmer-Labor Party. All Democrats are not friends of 
the farmers. I wish that they were. I am a Democrat and 
believe firmly that the Democratic Party is the party of the 
common people. It more early stands for the common people 
than either of the old parties. It really seems to me, though, 
that some in the Democratic Party should be in the Republican 
Party, which is the party of the big rich, and I am sure that 
some that are in the Republican Party should be in the Demo- 
cratic Party. 

The real line-up here, Mr. Speaker, is not between the two 
old parties, but is between the men representing the Common 
people and those representing the men of great wealth. The 
line-up is between money and folks. Some put money and 
those that own money ahead of everything, and there are 
others that put men, women, and children ahead of everything 
else in the world. 

Those that make money their God legislate for the common 
people only for the purpose of helping the common people make 
and produce in order that they may rob them of their hard- 
earned property: Many want the farmer to produce so that he 
ean be robbed of what he produces. 

Too many there are who value the farmer only as a butcher 
yalues a pig—that is, for what he will produce. Many help 
the farmer because they hope to get out of him all that they 
help him and more. The middleman is for the farmer, but he 
is also for the profit he can steal from the farmer. I do not 
mean to say that all middlemen are thieves, but I do say 
that many are; and still more get money that should go to the 
farmer under a proper plan of distribution of the products of 
the farm, Very few middlemen are getting only what they 
really earn by rendering a real service to the farmers and to 
the consumers. 

Mr. Speaker, all of us here in Congress are for the farmer. 
Some are for the farmer because we want him to prosper and 
find a ready market at a reasonable price for all he produces, 
and then want him to keep for himself and family what he gets 
for his products. Others are for the farmer and also for all 
he produces, except just enough to keep him and his folks from 
starvation. All want the farmer to produce abundantly, but 
we differ as to who are to have what the farmer produces. 
Many of us want the farmer to have all he produces as his 
own to be used by him and, if he wishes, to be sold by him at 
a fair price, and want him to keep the money he gets for his 
product for the use of himself and family. We believe that 
there should be no unreasonable middlemen's profits, and be- 
lieve that the farmer should be given a square deal in all of 
his dealings. Others want the farmer to bear the burden not 
only of his taxes, interest, cost of living, and other expenses 
but also the burden of others who are nonproducers. They 
want the farmers not only to feed and clothe the world but 
also want the farmers to furnish the money for the non- 
producer to use in buying the food and clothes made by the 
farmer. 

Mr. Speaker, those of us serving here in the House are 
called Representatives. It is said that we represent our re- 
spective districts and the people therein. Well, we do, but we 
also represent more fully the kind of people that we are our- 
selyes. An apple does not represent an orange grove nor any 
part thereof. An ear of corn does not represent a gold mine 
nor a diamond field. Neither can a man represent some one or 
many who are entirely different from him and with whom he 
is not in sympathy. The millionaire here in Congress, repre- 
sents the millionaire. The big manufacturer here represents 
the manufacturer. The railroad owner here represents the 
railroad owners. The man born in luxury and raised in a 
bank with a big bank account represents his crowd and no 
one else. The man raised on the farm, who plowed, and who 
always had a hard struggle and who sympathizes with the 
farmers of the Nation, represents the farmers. We represent 
the same kind of folks that we are ourselves. It is easy here 
to determine ofttimes how almost every man will vote in ad- 
vance if we know how the men were raised. As a man is 
raised and as he lives so will he vote. We vote with the 
crowd that we are in sympathy with. 

Mr. Speaker, we are in sympathy with those who have suf- 
fered as we have suffered or who are suffering as we have 
suffered. 


The man or woman who has always had more money than 
they knew what to do with does not sympathize with those of 
us that have always been poor. The ‘man with a big bank 
account does not understand how a fellow feels when his home 
is being sold out from under him. The man who owns two or 
three cars and is figuring out ways to use more of his money 
in pleasure and in having a big time does not understand how 
the fellow feels who tumbles in his bed all through the long 
night and can not sleep fer trying to figure out some way to 
pay his taxes, interest, and pressing obligations, and thus save 
from sale all that he has ever owned. 

The man in a brick mansion does not understand the poor 
fellow in a log house or in the world with a big family and no 
home. The man driving a big $5,000 car with an extra car or 
two standing up waiting at home does not understand or 
sympathize with the fellow driving a Ford or walking down 
the dusty road with no car at all They may say they do, but 
they do not. What we need here in order to make a winning 
fight for legislation for the farmers is more men who are in 
sympathy with the farmers and with all who earn their living in 
the sweat of their faces. The farmers of the Nation need 
more, in fact, many more, of their own kind of folks to rep- 
resent them. 


Nothing is so hard for those who abound in riches as to conceive 
how others can be in want. 


In the days of the early settlements the Indians reported a 
great day and much success when they returned at the end of 
the day with the scalps of many men, women, and children 
dangling at their belts. So it is with those who live off of the 
farmers and the laboring men and women of the coumtry. It 
matters not how many have lost their homes or have suffered 
or have been driven to a premature grave just so the bank 
account of the profiteer is swelled, just so the thousands of 
those living off of the farmer is multiplied, there is reported a 
great day or a great and prosperous year. 

Mr. Speaker, I get so disgusted at the politics played here. 
So many are playing and acting as the friends of the farmers 
and at the same time are really fighting the farmers and the 
common people. Mr. Speaker, it is enough to make one almost 
lose faith in the honesty of the human race. 

There comes back to my mind the adjournment of Congress 
made last June, and the trick that was worked at that time 
by those in power. Of course, many saw through the entire 
scheme, but after all it was hypocrisy in the extreme. Just 
think of the situation. Congress was in session and could 
have stayed in session for many months. Much had been 
promised the farmers, nothing had been done, and yet Congress 
quit and went to the country and at once and of one accord 
began to make promises of what the Republican Party would 
do if returned to power. It was in power; why did it not do 
instead of make promises? 

Why did that Congress adjourn before the campaigners began 
to make speeches and to make promises to get votes? If the 
Republicans had intended to do anything for the farmers, why 
did they not do it and show the deed instead of making more 
promises? Simply because they did not intend to keep the 
promises which they were making. But why adjourn? I will 
tell you the secret. It is plain enough. Let us suppose a 
Republican running for Congress up making a speech and tell- 
ing what he tried to do while in Congress and what his party 
would do if elected. He would be too open to attack. Some 
one in his audience would simply rise and say, “ Well, you and 
your party are in power, and you say if you are returned this 
good thing will be brought about by the Republicans in Con- 
gress; then why not go back to Washington by the next train 
and do it now; why wait? Congress is in session; why not 
do what you are promising and bring us the deed instead of an 
empty promise?” Of course, this would not do, so the Republi- 
cans adjourned so that they could say, “ Of course, Congress 
will not meet again until after election, and it is very essential 
that you elect us so that we can do this great thing for you.” 

Mr. Speaker, I have been here for six years and it has been 
the same old story every time. Many promises during cam- 
paigns and at the beginning of Congress and then committee 
hearings and finally near the end of the session a bill is brought 
up in such a way and under such a parliamentary manner as 
to prevent its perfection. Much noise is made and several 
speeches are made and the papers carry much ado about the 
farmers’ relief legislation. There are statements that the ad- 
ministration is very strong for legislation for the farmers. 
Then the papers say there is danger of the administration's farm- 
relief program falling down. The farmers may not get the 
legislation that was expected for them. Soon Congress ad- 
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journs and nothing is done to relieve the farmers and every- 
thing is done to make his burdens heavier. 

The truth is, Mr. Speaker, all was accomplished that ever was 
intended by the powers that are in control. Nothing was in- 
tended; nothing was done. Did I say nothing was intended? 
I should have said that nothing was intended for the farmers 
but a lot of publicity and noise and shouting for him. 

A new session will start again later this year, whether ad- 
journed, or special session, or regular session. Let us see what 
isdone. There is no use waiting to see. It will be the same old 
program of promises and a lot of noise. Later some bills before 
the committees and finally a bill or two brought out at the very 
last of Congress under such circumstances as to insure their 
certain defeat. Then there will be the usual noise about the 
farmers’ relief bill being lost in the last or closing hours of the 
session. = 

Mr. Speaker, it is my definite purpose not to let this kind of 
a program go by again without making more complaint about 
this manner of deception than I have ever made before. I have 
several well-defined things which I want done for the farmers 
of the Nation and I am going to insist on something being done. 
I know that I may fail and I know that the Republican Party 
is in power and can keep any legislation from passing by keep- 
ing its party in line. But I am glad that all the Republicans 
can not be kept in line when there is at stake a bill for the 
farmers. I do not want to become an obstructionist, but, hon- 
estly, I find myself almost determined to object to every other 
bill and move unless the farmers can be given a fair deal. I 
feel yery much like not consenting to other matters being taken 
up out of order unless the farmers are given a fair deal. I 
realize that much time is saved by doing most of the things 
here by unanimous consent; but why allow unanimous consent 
and why let the presumption of a quorum prevail in the absence 
of a quorum, and why do many other things to save time if in 
the end no sufficient time is given to the bills that concern very 
vitally the farmers of the Nation? 

There are several bills pending for the relief of the farmers, 
and I venture the assertion that not one out of every ten here 
in Congress knows what are in these bills. A few of us have 
studied them, but even then it is hard sometimes to find what 
the author had in mind, as the language is indefinite. What we 
want to do is to take up each bill for full general debate and 
discussion. Let the author of each bill explain his bill fully 
and let us study the hearings in the light of the discussion. 
Let us then read each bill under the five-minute rule with a 
liberal extension of time of any speaker who is really dis- 
cussing the bill. Let us get the ideas of all concerned and let us 
offer amendment and in this way perfect the bills. Then let us 
decide which bill in its perfected form is the best bill, and let 
it be passed. I shall insist upon the matter being handled at 
the next session along the line just indicated or in some other 
way allowing full study, discussion, amendment, and perfection 
of the bill. 

I do not mean to make any threat but I am getting tired of 
this camouflage, I am getting tired of this way of bringing 
up a bill under a special rule in such a way as to insure its 
defeat in the beginning. It is true that some of the bills 
brought up should be defeated. But I observe that when a 
bill to relieve the millionaires of taxes comes up that it is 
brought up in such a way as to help in its passage and not 
to hinder. 

All that I want for the.farmers is an equal chance to pass 
their legislation; that is, such a chance as is given the bankers 
and others. i f 

Not only should the farmer be given an equal chance with 
the banker to pass farmers’ relief legislation, but the legislation 
proposed for the farmer should be as good as that proposed for 
the banker and it should be passed and when passed should 
be executed and enforced in behalf of the farmers and not for 
some other group. : 

The farmers of the Nation should be given an equal oppor- 
tunity with other trades and professions in obtaining credit, 
in the selling of what they produce, and in the matter of taxa- 
tion. In fact, I believe that the farming industry is so essential 
te the very life of our Nation as to authorize the granting of 
privileges to the farmers not granted to others, but the 
farmers are not asking for this. They are asking only to be 
granted the same rights and privileges as are granted to other 
people, They only ask for a square deal. 

Are the farmers getting a square deal? I say no. Let us 
‘see if I am right. 
i gress passed, over my protest and vote, the Esch-Cum- 
mins railroad bill, giving to the railroads many privileges and 
rights not enjoyed by the farmers of the Nation. The bill 
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endeavored to make good all losses sustained by the railroads 
during the Great War, but there is no proyision in that bill 
nor in any other law to make good the losses sustained by the 
farmers in that war or as a result of that war. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission is operated under au- 
thority of that bill and other laws for the purpose of fixing 
freight rates and passenger rates so as to help and insure the 
railroads a profitable business. No freight rates are fixed to 
help the farmers do a profitable business. The passenger fares 
are arranged not to help the farmers but to help the railroads, 
Even at this session, just a few days ago, there came near 
passing a proposal to decrease the cost of riding in Pullman 
cars. Well, sleeping-car fares may be too high, but it seemed 
to me and many others that if there is to be a reduction of the 
incomes to the railroads that it should be first’ made-in the 
freight rates of farm products, such as watermelons, canta- 
loupes, and so on. We succeeded in defeating the proposal for 
we knew that if the reduction was made it would not help the 
thousands of farmers and their families who do not ride in 
Pullman cars and that the railroads would use it as a reason 
why they should not reduce freight on watermelons and other 
farm products. A fight is being made for cheaper freight 
rates for farmers and let us put nothing in the way of secur- 
ing this much-needed relief, 

Do the farmers get the same relief as that given the manu- 
facturers? No. The Fordney tariff bill was passed only re- 
cently, in spite of the protest of the Democrats, fixing a high 
tariff on manufactured articles, so as to not only guarantee to 
the manufacturers a big profit but so as to make millionaires 
of them. These tariff rates are fixed with a view of helping 
the manufacturer get his enormous profit, but is without regard 
to the expense to the buyer. The theory is that it makes no 
difference whether the farmer or other consumer breaks and 
his family is turned out of a home just so a big profit is made 
by the mannfacturer, who already has his millions of dollars. 
The farmer is not getting a square deal as compared with the 
manufacturer. 

In fact, Mr. Speaker, it is impossible to give the farmer a 
square deal if a high tariff is put on everything that he buys. 
The present law puts a very high tariff on nearly everything he 
buys and puts yery little tariff on what he sells. The trouble is 
that there are only a few things that a farmer produces that a 
tariff can be put on and help the farmer. High tariff, of course, 
only helps the price of articles which are shipped into the 
United States from other countries. The tariff runs up the 
price of the article coming in and thus enables the manufac- 
turer or producer here to run up the price of what he has to 
sell. Everything that farmers buy can be shipped in, and thus 
the price of what he buys can be and is run up by the tariff. 
A high tariff can not help the price of canteloupes, watermelons, 
corn, cotton, tobacco, or many other farm products. Why? 
Simply because these articles are not shipped in in such 
amounts as to affect the price of them, and most of them are 
shipped out by the producer. 

There are some articles grown by the farmer on which a 
tariff can be placed and help the producer. But even on these 
the manufacturer in most instances gets the advantage. The 
manufacturer fights for and generally gets no tariff on cow- 
hides so that he can buy cowhides from South America cheap 
and thus also buy cowhides from the farmer cheap, but the 
same manufacturer gets a high tariff on shoes, boots, harness, 
saddles, and all kinds of leather goods, so that if any of these 
come in the tariff runs the price up so that the manufacturer 
here has the farmer and other consumers at his mercy and 
makes unconscionable profits. The manufacturer fights for 
and gets no tariff, or a very light tariff, on wool, so as to let in 
cheap wool, but he at the same time gets a very high tariff on 
woolen goods that the farmers buy to keep from freezing, and 
thus is enabled to rob the farmers. I said a little while ago 
that tariff does not help the price of cotton, but I had in mind 
then only the short staple. Tariff would help the price of long- 
staple cotton just a little, but as to this the manufacturer fights 
for and gets very little tariff on long-staple cotton, so as to let 
in the Egyptian cotton, and at the same time the manufacturer 
fights for and gets a high tariff on every blessed thing made 
from either short or long staple cotton and thus is enabled to 
sell back thread and everything made from cotton at a high 
price to the very people who worked and eyen crawled on their 
knees to make and gather the cotton. 

A tariff on peanuts and vegetable oils helps the price of pea- 

nuts, and cottonseed and vegetable oils in this country, and 
especially helps the people of my section of the country. But 
here is also waged a mighty conflict. The manufacturers of 
soaps, perfumes, and various articles made from peanuts and 
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cottonseed make a hard fight for peanuts and cottonseed, olive 
oils, and everything that can take the place of the raw product 
of peanuts and cottonseed to be on the free list and to come 
in free so as to hold down to the bottom the price which the 
farmer gets for these things, and at the same time these same 
manufacturers fight for the very highest rate of tariff on every 
conceivable thing that is made from peanuts and cottonseed. 

Does the farmer get a fair deal? Not by any means. Many 
of us here have made a fight in every session of Congress for a 
high tariff on peanuts and cottonseed and on all substitutes 
for these products and have succeeded in a reasonable way. 
Just here the Demoerats are divided. Many Democrats will not 
vote for a high tariff on anything on the theory that it is all 
wrong. They will not even vote for a high tariff on products 
of their own farmers for fear of being called a high-tariff ad- 
voeate and declared to not be in harmony with their party. 
Well, I can not agree with this idea. I am opposed to a high 
tariff but when there is a high tariff on every blessed thing 
that my people buy I am determined to vote for as high a 
tariff as possible on peanuts, cottonseed, cowhides, and every- 
thing that the farmer produces which I believe can be helped 
by a tariff. 

When the millionaire profiteering manufacturers are stealing 
everything they can from the poor ragged little children of my 
district and from their fathers and mothers who are toiling as 
people never toiled before to live, I feel no compunction of con- 
science in helping to steal back from those same manufacturing 
` hogs all of their stolen property that I can get my hands on. I 

wish I could return much more of these stolen goods to the true 
owners. I am so firm a believer in putting as much tariff as 
possible on everything a farmer grows which can be helped by 
a tariff when a very high tariff is being placed on what he buys 
until I voted for the emergency tariff bill putting a high tariff 
on farm products when most Democrats voted the other way 
and when my own delegation all with the exception of me voted 
against the measure and when I was told that for me to cast 
such a vote meant that I never could again be elected. Well 
the people of my district were good enough to me to elect 
me twice since then. I only want my people to have a fair deal 
and I never expect to east a vote which I believe is against a 
square deal for the farmer, the laboring man, and the great 
mass of common people. 

Does the farmer get as square a deal as the laboring man on 
the railroad? No; because the laboring men on the railroads 
and elsewhere are organized and in position to make a fight for 
their rights. They are more nearly getting a living wage than 
the farmers. I am glad that they are getting better treatment 
than they once received. I am in sympathy with them. I can 
not help it. It is a part of my nature. My father for many 
years was a track hand, and later a section foreman on the 
Atlantic Coast Line all the way from Dupont, Ga., to Doctor- 
town, on the Altamaha River, in Wayne County. He lived for 
a long time just out of Jesup, where the old section houses 
stood. He ofttimes told me of his low wages and the hard 
times which he endured. He told me how happy he was when 
he found that he was to be section foreman and get $40 per 
month. I have always been in sympathy with railroad em- 
ployees, and always shall be their friend. My father moved 
to the farm just after he married, and I was raised on the 
farm and am familiar with all the hardships of the farm, and 
I want the boys and girls of the farm and their fathers and 
mothers to have a square deal. à 

Congress passes measures to pay the teachers of the city of 
Washington a living wage, but no measure to help the farmers 
to get a living wage or even to get what they earn. 

Congress takes care of the postal employees and votes to 
give them more salary, but no legislation giving the farmers a 
living wage or to help them get what they toil so hard to earn. 
Just here let me say that I am in sympathy with the teachers 
of the Nation. I taught a country school for seven years, and I 
wish that the teachers of the entire Nation were receiving as 
good pay as is being given to the teachers of the city of Wash- 
ington, I am also in sympathy with the postal employees of 
the country. One of my brothers was a postal employee for 
many years, and I have many of my very best friends in the 
employment, and I am only mentioning the pay increase they 
are to receive to show that even they are treated better than 
the farmers of the Nation. 

Congress has the right to fix and does fix the pay of all 
Government officials, from the President down, and ample 
provision is made for all officials. All are paid for the services 
rendered, and many are paid much more than they earn. Con- 
gress passes on the compensation of its own Members and mem- 
bers of the Cabinet of the President, and always all officials 
holding high offices are provided a salary as large or larger 


than they deserve, and yet the farmers get no legislation guar- 
anteeing them a living wage or even a fair lye 

The farmers of the Nation do not get a square deal in matters 
of appropriation. The farmers of the Nation get much so- 
called help which does not really assist them. More money is 
appropriated each year for the city of Washington than is 
appropriated for the entire agricultural interest of the whole 
Nation. The Congress appropriates for one city here where 
the Capitol is located more than is appropriated in the agricul- 
tural bill for the whole country. Furthermore not over $1 out 
of every $70 appropriated to the Department of Agriculture 
ever does the farmers any good. What do I mean? I mean 
that nearly all the Agriculture Department money goes to pay 
experts, employees, and so forth, of the department whose 
work does very little good for the farmer, I know that it 
does some good, but as I said only about $1 out of every $70 
ever gets through to the farmers. The yearbooks, bulletins, 
ores 5 8 horses and cattle does some good, but 

ot as much money u 
should A y used to help the farmers as 
ne great trouble nowadays is that when it is roposed 
make a new move for the farmers or to help the tartare are 
is proposed to be set up a new department or bureau which 
is to cost money to begin with and which may do as much 
harm as good. When this bureau is organized it is to be man- 
aged by some bureau head who is to be appointed by the Presi- 
dent, and, of course, it is given to some political friend of the 
President. This new bureau chief may not be a friend of the 
iia friends ee the 7 7 05 ae pona purposes and to help 
who are o e dlemen or 

the farmer | the enemies of 

scheme of the profiteers and those that live off of th 
farmers is not to let any legislation pass that will give the 
farmers a chance of a fair deal, and the scheme is further that 
if such legislation does get through, then have it managed by 
some bureau chief, and, of course, then get the President to 
appoint some mee Whe will co 5 it that the legislation is 

so as not to interfere the ri 

to ecco >. ghts of the profiteers 

farmer does not get a fair deal. He gets no legislation 
helpful to him unless there is as much or more legislation at 
the same time to hurt him. Much legislation is designed to 
hurt him and much of the legislation that appears on the sur- 
face to be for him in the end is to be managed by his real 
enemy and will help to work his undoing. I very much fear 
that one of the recent so-called farmers’ relief bills. was very 
much troubled with this disease. I refer to the Haugen bill, 
which had some excellent provisions, but which had some very 
vicious provisions. In fact, there were provisions: in that bill 
Which to my mind meant the eventual destruction of the coop- 
erative-marketing system, Which system I believe to be the 
eventual salvation of the farmers of the country. Oh, there is 
always good and bad in every measure of any considerable 
length. The very meanest and most vicious bills are ofttimes 
Sugar-coated. There is arsenic in the middle, but sugar on 
the outside. The most dangerous bills always have a nice 
name. Okttimes the strychnine or arsenic of destruction is 
placed in a bill not by the man who proposes the bill but by 
some enemy of the farmers or common people, who desires that 
if the bill does pass that it carry with it an explosive that will 
later destroy the bill and all its good provisions and really 
damage those that the bill was designed to help. 

The friends of the farmers should be on hand all the time 
to watch just such legislation as this. If the friends of the 
common people would always be here except in case of sick- 
ness, much bad legislation that gets by could be halted and 
defeated. I do not mean to complain too much of the friends 
of the common people, for they remain here better than almost 
any other Members. What I mean to say is that Congressmen 
are elected to represent their people, and that if they are away 
at a baseball game when a yote comes on an important piece 
of legislation that they are really traitors to the cause of the 
people whom they represent as much as if they were present 
and yoted against them. I feel very strongly about this. In 
fact, my convictions are so strong that I have never been to 
see a baseball game here. If a person goes for a while, it soon 
becomes a habit, and if he does not go he is very little good 
here while the game is going on, for he has his mind on the 
game and is watehing the score board and is not minding his 
business. Of course, baseball Is not the only thing that takes 
Members away from their duties. Some go fishing, Some go 
down town to a show. Some to a specially prepared dinner, 
and so on. 

The place for Members of Congress while Congress is in ses- 
sion is here on the fioor or in such close touch with the pro- 
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ceedings as to be ready at a moment's warning to get into 
the thickest of the fray. Mr. Speaker, when the time comes 
when I am not able to stay on the job I will not keep the posi- 
tion but will ask my people to send some one else. I know 
that as long as I am elected and retain my health that I will 
stay on the job. We are not, I fear, giving the farmers a 
fair deal when we do not stay on the job at all times. 

Much of the legislation that appears to be in behalf of the 
farmers of the Nation, after all, only helps the farmers at long 
range. There is too much red tape and delay and expense. 
Take the rural credit system and the intermediate credits 
system. They are both good, but could be much better. There 
js too much expense, delay, and red tape. There is present 
in these systems, as in almost every scheme or system to 
help the farmers, the additional individuals, employees, and 
officials which are to receive pay, a salary, and a profit, payable 
by the farmers. I do not mean to criticize these systems just 
now, except to say that both of them should be improved. I 
have heretofore introduced a bill which will assist the farmers 
yery much along the lines of additional credit. The Congress 
should pass a measure giving the farmers the same credit 
system given to other borrowing individuals. I have urged 
here on this floor the merits of my bill, and shall call the 
attention of the Congress to its provisions again very vigor- 
ously from time to time until there is some additional relief 
given along this line. 

But instead of an effort to improve the rural credit system 
of the farmers, there is an underhanded effort to destroy it, 
and not only to destroy it but to destroy one of the most im- 
portant rights of the States of the Union. Much has been 
said and done here to pass a constitutional amendment to pre- 
vent the issuance of tax-exempt securities. This bill and move 
has a very pretty name. It is sometimes called the bill to 
tax the rich and to make the millionaires pay taxes, and so 
forth. It looks like everyone except the very rich would be 
for it, but the trouble is the big rich are for it and the com- 
mon people, when it is understood, are against it. I have 
spoken against it and fought it from the beginning, notwith- 
standing its pretty name. It is a complete example of a sugar- 
coated pill of the most deadly poison. What are the tax-exempt 
securities which it proposes to tax? Here they are: Rural- 
credit bonds from which money is raised to loan to the farmers 
by the rural credit system. These bonds being tax free, more 
money is raised from the sale of them, and thus the farmers 
borrowing from the rural credit system get the money at a 
lower rate of interest. : 

This money being at a low rate of interest, other concerns 
are forced to also loan at a lower rate of interest. Of course, 
every life-insurance company and other long-term loan concerns 
are anxious to make the Government tax farm-loan bonds and 
thus force up the rate of interest of the farmers, but they could 
not afford to call the bill what it is, so they called it by a 
pretty name, to wit, a bill to prevent the issuance of tax-exempt 
securities. But I must name some more of the securities that 
it is proposed to tax. Here they are: School bonds, good-roads 
bonds, drainage bonds, and all kinds of bonds issued by cities, 
States, and counties. The bill ought to be called a bill to tax 
loans to farmers, loans to build scliool buildings, and to tax 
loans to build good roads, and to tax all moneys advanced to 
improve all counties and cities. It might also be called a bill 
to prevent further help in the way of loans to the people for 
marketing or farm purposes by the Government. 

But it might be argued that if the bond is taxable, that what 
the farmer loses by its being taxable could be made back by 
taxing the bond. Let us see. The bonds are owned by the 
people in the great cities and would be taxed there. A city 
bonds itself to build a schoolhouse, and under this proposed 
amendment would get much less for its bonds, and thus have 
much less money to use in the school building, but when it 
comes time to tax the bonds the city in Georgia which borrowed 
the money to build with would find that the bonds all would be 
owned by some people in the big money centers and that the 
little struggling city would lose all, for it could not get any 
back by taxation. This would be true of good-roads bonds and 
with all other kinds of bonds. 

But, Mr. Speaker, it is not my purpose to make a speech on 
this question now except to point out how there is an effort 
to undermine the legislation which is on the books for the 
farmers and the common people. The question of whether a 
city, county, or State should bond itself should be left to the 
particular community. Sometimes they should bond and some- 
times they should not; but if they decide to bond for an im- 
provement, then I want them to get all the money they want 
at the very lowest possible rate of interest. 


Let us do nothing to place a tax on the privilege of borrowing 
money to improve the farms, build good roads, or to build 
school buildings. 

Unless we educate the boys and girls of the present gener- 
ation our Nation will suffer in the future. Thousands of chil- 
dren on the farms are not going to school as much as they 
should simply because the fathers and mothers are not getting 
a square deal and are not able to educate their children as they 
would like to educate them. This is deplorable. The same 
wealthy manufacturers who are stealing from the children on 
the farm by reason of the high tariff on manufactured articles 
are also stealing from the children in the factories by working 
the life out of their little bodies and giving them just enough 
to buy food and practically no clothing. They get their work 
done by cheap child labor and then sell their goods under a 
high tariff as though it was done by grown men and women 
and make enormous fortunes. They then use these fortunes 
to prevent any legislation that prevents their robbing the com- 
mon folks. Grown-up men and women are prevented from 
working in many places because the manufacturer would rather 
crush out the life of a child than pay a living wage to a grown- 
up. This makes it more difficult for the laboring man and 
woman to support the family and only tends to make greater 
the fortune of the wealthy manufacturer. 

Just here let me say that when the laborer is injured the 
farmer is hurt, and when the farmer is injured the laborer on 
the railroad and in the factory is hurt. There is an effort to 
make people believe that the interest of the laborer and the 
farmer are antagonistic; that is, that the farmer and the man 
who labors in the shop, on the railroad, and in the factory 
should fight each other. This is not true. It is only an effort 
of those that exploit both to make them fight each other so 
that the big interests will not have to do so much fighting of 
the farmers and the laborers. But I will talk more along this 
line at another season. I only want to urge that the farmers 
are not being given a square deal when the laboring man is not 
given a square deal. 

In passing it may be of interest to state just how many 
children are having their lives crushed out in the factories of 
this country. The textile industry employs more children than 
any other, namely, 55,000 children from 10 to 15 years of age, 
according to the census of 1920. The census shows, besides the 
textile industry, nearly 13,000 between 10 and 16 years of age 
in steel mills; almost 12,000 in clothing factories and shirt 
shops; 10,500 in lumber mills and furniture factories; 7,500 in 
shoe factories; and 5,800 in coal mines. There were child 
servants and waitresses reported to the number of 41,600; mes- 
sengers, bundle wrappers, office boys and girls, to the number 
of 48,000; sales boys and sales girls in stores, 30,000; other 
child clerks, 22,500; insurance boys and girls, 20,700; and there 
were in other manufacturing, mechanical, or industrial occupa- 
tions 162,700. 

The same men who are plundering and stealing from the 
children on the farm are stealing from the children all over the 
country. Our children are being sold into slavery before our 
eyes even before they are born into the world. They are being 
sold in the manufacturing centers to have their lives crushed 
out in the sweatshops of the factories manufacturing goods 
for their taskmasters practically without pay, and the children 
of the farms are being sold into slavery and are being com- 
pelled along with their fathers and mothers to work all through 
the day and into the night in an effort to save enough to buy 
at a most unreasonable price the very goods that the little 
factory boys and girls made so cheaply. 

The children of the farm and their fathers and mothers pro- 
duce to the limit, only to be robbed of much of what they pro- 
duce: and yet they that take the products of the farm from the 
farmer for so little when they offer to sell it to the children of 
the factory demand so much for the food until the factory 
people with their hard-earned pennies can not get enough to 
prevent starvation and dire want. 

The children in the sweatshops toil their lives away in the 
dust and foul air, getting a mere pittance for their labor, pro- 
ducing almost without pay, and yet the protected profiteering 
manufacturer charges so much for his goods under the law 
until when the farmer and his children come to buy clothing 
to keep away the winter's cold they are forced to go in want 
beeause of the exorbitant prices demanded. Is this a fair and 
a square deal for the children of the Nation? Is it a square 
deal for the children of the farm? I say no—a thousand times 
no. But, Mr. Speaker, time will not now permit my going 
further into this proposition. I will, however, discuss one fea- 
ture of the proposition which is directly on my line of thought 
and plea for a square deal for the farmers, 
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The evil which I have been discussing could be very much 
remedied if the products of the farm were sold direct to the 


consumer. In other words, do away with the middleman and 
the profits of the middieman as to all food products of the 
farm. There is need of middlemen probably as to some other 
products, but there is no real reason for a middleman’s profits 
as to most of the food products of the farm. The farmer 
should get much more for what he produces than he now gets, 
and the consumer should buy it for much less than he now pays 
for it. The interest of the producer and the consumer is the 
same and not at all antagonistic. 

Much has been said about high freight rates. Well, freight 
rates are too high, but that is not the real trouble. The mid- 
dleman's profits is where the real loss to the farmer comes in 
and where the consumer has to pay too much. The railroad 
gets freight for hauling the product, and thus makes some pre- 
tense of earning the freight charged, but the middleman in 
dealing with watermelons and many other farm products really 
does more damage than good and yet takes a very large profit. 
The middleman delays the sale of the product while he is 
manipulating the distribution of it, and all the while he is 
charging for his services and the article is deteriorating. If 
food could only be sold directly from the producer to the con- 
sumer, it would be fresher and there would be no loss from 
decay. ‘There would be a greater market for the fresh article 
than for the stale article now sold under the present system 
of handling through middlemen. 

The watermelon market alone can be doubled and trebled 
in a year or two by the sale of fresh melons directly from the 
producer to the consumer. The farmer would get a good price 
for all he can produce and the consumers would eat many more 
melons for less money and always get a good melon. I have 
introduced several bills seeking an appropriation for use in 
experimenting in the sale of watermelons and other farm 
products directly from the producer to the consumer. I am 
being fought on every hand but I will not give up as long 
as I see any chance to remedy the situation. I am only seeking 
to get the Government to experiment in this idea of direct 
sales from the producer to the consumer. As soon as the 
Government determines whether or not it is a good plan then 
the Government can step aside and tell the farmers and con- 
sumers of the couutry the plan is good, now organize your 
cooperative marketing organizations and also your cooperative 
buying organizations. The great trouble is that the middle- 
men who eal in farm products are opposed to the idea and 
are willing to fight it to the limit and they have enough 
friends here in Congress to make it hard for any bill looking 
to the elimination of the middlemen and the unjust profits 
of the middlemen. 

I have a dream of a cooperative marketing scheme and a 
cooperative buying plan which I believe will mean the sal- 
vation of the farmers of the Nation, the great help of the con- 
sumers and a forward step in the proper distribution of the 
foodstuffs of the country. I may be wrong, but if I am wrong 
I want some one to tell me so and then not quit, but tell me 
a better plan. We all agree that the present plan is not 
good. That is, all friends of the farmers agree that it is very 
objectionable. Well, what is better? At the next session I 
shall reintroduce bills seeking to put my plan into effect 
and will diseuss it more fully at that time. 

I do want to discuss, briefly, a resolution which I have of- 
fered seeking to help the cooperative marketing situation. 
The resolution, after the usual enacting clause, reads as fol- 
lows: : X 

That the following be proposed to the seyeral States, as an amend- 
ment to the Constitution of the United States, which shall become 
valid to all intents and purposes as a part of the Constitution when 
ratified by the legislatures of three-fourths of the several States: 

ARTICLE — 


No tax, assessment, or occupation charge shall be assessed or col- 
lected against or from any farmer, fruit grower, dairyman, or live- 
stock grower, or group er organization of the same, for engaging in 
the sale of articles of food produced by them to the consumer, nor 
shall there be any tax assessed against or collected from incomes de- 
rived from such sales or business of selling from the producer to the 
consumer, 


I shall again offer this resolution at the yery beginning of the 
next Congress and urge its passage with all my ability. It 
is the purpose of the resolution to encourage the sale of farm 
products directly from the producer to the consumer. It will 
not call for a lot of new officers and bureau chiefs and will 
without question help in the promotion of cooperative market- 
ing. At present if a group of farmers wish te sell their water- 
melons, cantaloupes, or other farm products in any of the 


cities of the eountry they are confronted with a State, county, 
and city tax, and it is almost impossible for the sale of farm 
products directly to the consumer. The tax-making power in 
most large cities is in the hands of the friends of the middle 
men, and, in fact, the middlemen are generally in charge of the 
city government, and a band of farmers seeking a market for 
the products of their farm directly are at the mercy of these 
people. This resolution, if made a part of our Constitution, 
would clear the field for the sale of farm products so long as 
they are sold directly from the producer to the consumer. 

I am only striving to help the farmers of the Nation get 
a square deal. Nothing is more important in our life as a 
people than a production of an abundance of food and a 
proper distribution of the same. To my mind this resolution 
if adopted means the beginning of the proper recognition of 
the farmer as the great economic factor that he is in the life of 
our Nation. It means the opening of the door of opportunity to 
him for the sale of his products at a reasonable price and 
means the opening of the door of opportunity to the starving 
consuming public to get the good things that the farmers 
produce, fresh, and at a reasonable price. 

In a further effort to get a square deal for the farmer and 
the common people I have introduced another resolution pro- 
posing an amendment to the Federal Constitution so as to pro- 
vide as follows: 

All lands and improvements thereon owned by any farmer, fruit 
gtower, dairyman, or livestock grower, or any group or organization 
of the same, and all residences or homes and the land used immedi- 
ately in connection therewith of any person shall be tax free except 
that taxes may be levied upon and collected from the equity of the 
owner in said land and improvements after deducting from the value 
thereof the amount of all liens against said land and improvements, 


It will be seen that this resolution proposes to help the farm- 
ers and home owners of the Nation. I want to give them a 
square deal. I know that the idea will be attacked and that by 
the very people who are now enjoying the same privileges that 
I propose to give to the farmers and owners of homes every- 
where. The banks of the country in Georgia and, as I under- 
stand it, all over the country, pay taxes only on the value of 
their capital stock and surplus; that is, they take the value 
of their property and deduct from that amount their debts and 
pay on the balance. That is all I am asking for the farmers 
and other owners of homes. A man owns a farm worth $5,000 
and owes on that farm $4,000; is it right for him to pay on the 
entire value of the farm or only on the amount of the farm which 
he actually owns—to wit, $1,000? If he was to sell that is all 
he would get; that is all he owns, and that is all he should 
pay on. The same is true of other property, but at present I am 
only seeking to remedy the situation as to farms and homes. 
The people who own the mortgages or loan paper on the home 
or farm ought to pay on their paper and thus the full tax on 
the farm would be paid. 

I can not see why the banks of the country should have the 
benefit of this kind of a law without other people having it also. 
I know that it will be urged that this interferes with State 
rights and this will be urged by the very people who are in 
favor of overturning State rights to put additional burdens 
on the farmers. Why not do something to help the farmers 
get a square deal both in the States and in the National Gov- 
ernment affairs? I will reintroduce and fight for this measure 
at the next session. 

Congress always passes the big appropriation bills carrying 
millions of dollars for the various departments. Much of these 
appropriations, in my opinion, should be left off, but I can not 
have my way about it. I do not mean to appear as an alarmist, 
but I have simply tried to figure out and make clear some of 
the discriminations against the farmers and to offer some ideas 
as to how these injustices can and should be remedied. 

I try not to get too blue over the situation, and when I find 
myself worrying about what we fail to get done for the 
farmers I turn to the other side and observe the victories 
the friends of the farmers have won for them since I came to 
Congress. I will only mention a few of them. When I first 
came there was a determined effort to put a tariff or tax on 
potash and thus make fertilizers cost much more to the farmers 
of the country. I am truly glad that the efforts of those of 
us who worked so hard on this proposition have been re- 
warded and that this proposition now appears to be dead for- 
ever. 

The friends of the common people won a victory when an 
amendment to the Volstead Act, at my instance, was adopted 
protecting lien holders and those who are forced to buy ma- 
chines, if at all, on a credit. 

I was truly glad to be the author of a part of the amendment 
to the War Finance Corporation which enabled many of the 
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banks of the country to borrow money from the War Finance 
Corporation and thus tide over the financial depression that 
was threatening them. I secured the adoption of an amend- 
ment making notes of merchants, supply men, and others dis- 
counted with the banks of the same value with the War Finance 
Corporation as notes given directly to the banks, thus helping 
thé credit of the farmers regardless of whether or not the 
farmers were dealing directly with the bank or with supply 
men. I had previously introduced a bill seeking the authoriza- 
tion of a farmer's relief finance corporation. My bill was not 
passed, but many of the ideas contained in it were put into the 
amendment to the War Finance Corporation which was adopted. 

Another bill worth much to the farmers who have boys in- 
jured while working on the farm is the measure to authorize 
and empower the Government, in cooperation with the respec- 
tive States, to help educate boys and girls who are injured 
while working on the farm. This bill now applies only to 
children who are injured or crippled while actually engaged in 
farm work. I offered an amendment to make it apply to boys 
-and girls living on the farm who become crippled in any way, 
regardless of whether they were actualy working at the time 
or driving a car or hunting with a gun. My amendment was 
defeated by a small number of yotes. I have in mind two boys 
now in my district who I am intending to help get an education 
under this law, one a young Mr. Metts, who lives near Pearson, 
Ga., who lost his foot while operating a mowing machine, and 
the other young man, a son of my good, life-long friend, Mr. Joe 
Powell, of Milltown, Ga. Each of these young men is en- 
titled to the help authorized by this law, as both were injured 
while working on the farm. I would be glad to hear of any 
others who may be so injured and who may learn of this pro- 
posed relief, 

Then again, Mr. Speaker, those of us who worked so hard to 
get a tariff on peanuts and cottonseed and other material 
which can take the place of these products have been rewarded 
and have had the pleasure of feeling that we were really help- 
ing the growers of these products. But the fight never ceases. 
The manufacturers of soap and other manufacturers and indi- 
yiduals who want to buy peanuts and cottonseed at a sacrifice 
from the farmers are never tiring in their efforts to get this 
tariff off. We must continually watch them and ever be ready 
to fight as the battle goes on. This is true in all matters of 
this character. Those that seek legislation for their own in- 
terest and against the farmers never tire and the friends of 
the farmers must be equally as diligent if they are to get for 
the farmers a square deal. 

During this Congress, while the House was in the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union, in spite of the 
votes and effort of the friends of the farmers present, there 
was slipped on the revenue bill a provision to tax cigarettes to 
such an extent as to very probably injure the sale of tobacco 
and thus injure the farmers in the tobacco-growing sections. 
I urged in a speech that the tax be left off and urged that it 
would injure my people who were just beginning to grow 
tobacco as a new enterprise to take the place of cotton growing, 
which had been injured by the boll weevil. We got busy and 
got all the votes pledged possible to take the tax off and then 
demanded and secured a separate vote on this amendment 
when the bill came up for final passage and defeated the tax. 

I do not have the time now to tell of the many victories we 
win from time to time. We lose sometimes but we win some- 
times. If we had a Democratic administration we could win 
so much more. I have never had the pleasure of serving for a 
single minute in a Democratic Congress. I served two years 
under President Wilson, but the Congress was Republican. 

One great victory for the South was the defeat of the Dyer 
antilynching bill, which would have forced the counties in 
which a negro was lynched to pay $10,000 to the folks of the 
lynched party. This bill, in my opinion will never pass. It is 
too vicious and would do harm instend of good. I was about 
te forget te mention this fight in which so many southerners 
made such a splendid showing. 

The fight for the rights of the common people is on every day, 
while Congress is in session and when it is in adjournment. 
The opposition is ever fighting and ever on the alert and we 
must also be ever ready to “go over the top“ for our folks. 

One matter of major importance that has m held up 
until this time by the fight of the big interests and those gen- 
erally who do not want to help the farmers if it hurts in the 
least the business of others who live by fleecing the farmers, 
is the Muscle Shoals project. This great piece of property 
will eventually be operated for the use of the Nation, both in 
war and in time of peace, or it will be turned over to the 
power interest or other corporate interest to be used in enrich- 


ing the few at the expense of the many. There is a hard fight 
by these who want it to go to the corporate interests to be used 
for speculative purposes only, and those who want it turned 
over to Henry Ford or to some other concern with a contract 
which will fully protect the Government in the production of 
explosives for use in time of war and fertilizers for the use of 
the farmers in time of peace. I sometimes get very de- 
spondent over the situation, but still I hope for the best and 
shall continue to struggie to help solve the problem for the 
great help of the farmers of the Nation and through their help 
to serve the whole people of this great country. 

Mr. Speaker, it is vitally important that we do all we can to 
help the farmers of the Nation. Some say they can not be 
helped by legislation and that they must work out their own 
salvation. The trouble is that we are everlastingly legislating 
for all other businesses and enterprises even when the legisla- 
tion really hurts the farmer; then if he is to have a square 
deal we must legislate for him. 

We should solve in his behalf the Muscle Shoals proposition 
so as to help him get cheaper and better fertilizer with which 
to grow his crops. We should help him get a much better 
eredit system. He should have as good a system as that 
afforded other enterprises. He is entitled to a much better 
marketing system than he has. To my mind this question of 
proper marketing is of more real importance than any other 
matter. If he can only sell all he produces at a reasonable 
price, he will really need no credit system. He will be inge- 
pendent of the guano trusts, for he will make most of his 
fertilizers. In fact, he will be infinitely better off than he 
is at present. Of course, there should be, as I have explained, 
laws giving the farmers a Square deal in matters of taxation, 
tariff legislation, and in many other matters, but the proper 
marketing of his products will solve nearly all his difficulties. 

Some time ago the Valdosta Times carried an editorial 
which expressed my sentiments so fully that I clipped and saved 
it until this time. It is as follows: : 

WHO GETS THE MONEY 

The Savannah Morning News had an innocent little paragraph 
among its short editorials Monday or Tuesday to the effect that 
“Tf the farmers are not making money in south Georgia this year, 
the fault is theirs.” This is a car-window view of the situation, for 
south Georgia farmers never had better crops. But the trouble 1s 
they are toiling without recompense.” They are “sowing,” but 
others are “reaping.” Let us cite a few instances to make our 
meaning clearer. 7 

This morning a Lowndes County farmer received a check for $3.13 
for a carload of watermelons which he shipped to Memphis, Tenn., 
and which sold for $110 in that city. The freight on the car was 
$95.87, the commissions 811, and the farmer who bought the ferti- 
lizer and gave three months of his toil, with that of his mules and 
hired men, received the balance—not enough to buy seed for his next 
year’s planting. 

Another farmer shipped a carload of melons to New York, where 
they sold for $125. The freight on them was $190, the commissions 
$12.50, leaving the farmer “in the soup” to the tune of $77.50, not to 
mention the sweat, hard labor, and money which he put into the 
erop. 

Scores of farmers have had to put up money” to pay freights on 
cars of melons that did not bring enough to pay for hauling them. 
Other scores of farmers let their entire crop rot in the fields rather 
than have to guarantee freight charges in the face of such a poor out- 
look. 

What is said here of watermelons is equally true of peaches, canta- 
loupes, cucumbers, and other commodities of that character. The 
peach crop in middle Georgia is rotting on the trees—scores of 
orchards not being touched. If anyone doubts this statement, let that 
one take an automobile ride through the peach belt and hear the peo- 
ple tell. of their woes. 

We cite another case—one of pure fool in rate-making. A melon 
buyer bought a carload of melons at Melrose, 15 miles south of Val- 
dosta, and shipped it to Knoxville, Tenn. The freight was 3414 cents 
per 100, or approximately $104. He also bought a carload of melons 
at Cecil, 18 miles north of Valdosta, and shiyped them to Maryville, 
Tenn., which is about 15 miles this side of Knoxville. The freight was 
48 cents per 100, or approximately $144 for the car, Though the dis- 
tance is 30 miles nearer, it cost $40 a car more to handle the melons, 

The expert rate makers can tell you how happy a farmer ought to 
be when he thinks of a melon selling at 60 or 75 cents a slice in the 
Waldorf-Astoria, The trouble with freight rates seems to be that 
they are based upon maximum prices of commodities, after some 
sleight-of-hand performances with tonnage-miles, and they do not help 
the gtowers. 

We repeat what we have said before, that unless something is done 
to help the farmers reach profitable markets with thelr crops, they 
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migbt as well quit business. Their best returns this year bave come 
from the stuff they have rushed to near-by markets over the highways 
in trucks. 


I also took from a Washington paper a clipping as follows: 


MELON PRICES SOAR—COST 3 TO 17 CENTS IN GEORGIA, UP TO $1.50 IN 
NEW YORK 


New YORK, July 1.—Watermelons for which Georgia growers are 
glad to get from 3 to 1744 cents each are selling in the retail market 
here at 70 cents to $1.50, said a statement issued by Herschel S. Jones, 
director of the State department of farms and markets. 

High freight rates, almost equally high cartage, and the “bit” taken 
in turn by four middlemen make up the difference, he said. The high 
prices are causing the melons to move very slowly in the market, 
despite a campaign his department has been trying to induce New 
Yorkers to help the Georgia farmers out with thelr bumper crop by 
eating lots of melons, 

This clipping shows a deplorable conditicn as to water- 
melons to have existed. I see this condition here in Washing- 
ton every summer and my heart is made sad, the farmers getting 
nothing for the products of their hard toil and the consumers 
paying exorbitant prices for melons which have been handled 
by the middlemen until they are not fit to be fed to the hogs. 
This condition should be remedied, and it shall be remedied 
if power to do so exists in my being. 

It is remarkable just how well these good farmers keep up 
courage and continue their hard struggle, even in the face of 
unjust discrimination and when they realize that they are 
not getting a square deal in the marketing of their products 
and further realize that they are carrying the other man’s 
burdens. 

Mr. Speaker, I was raised on the farm and am acquainted 
with the struggles of the farmer. They never endure a hard- 
ship but that I am able to sympathize fully with them, haying 
for many years trudged along the same hard path and never 
having really gotten away from the pathway of adversity, 
and yet I am forced to admire with real wonder and amaze- 
ment the way they suffer and endure and still struggle on. 


The people of any other profession, meeting with one-third of |. 


the obstacles and trials of the farmer, would give up in disgust. 

The other day I received from one of my good friends, Mr. 
D. M. Peterson, of Douglas, Ga., a poem, which has in it humor, 
pathos, and truth, and shows what fortitude these good people 
have in the very face of adversity. I think that it is well to 
pat this poem in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. It is as follows: 


DOWN ON THE FARM 


Down on the farm 'bout half past 4, 

I slip on my pants and sneak out the door. 

Out in the yard I run like the dickens 

To milk all the cows and feed all the chickens, 
Clean out the barnyard, curry Rhoda and Jiggs, 
Separate the cream and slop all the pigs. 
Hustle two hours, then eat like a Turk. 

By heck! I am ready for a full day’s work. 
Then I grease the wagon and put on the rack, 
Throw a jug of water in the old grain sack, 
Hitch up the mules, slip down the lane, 

Must get the hay in, looks like rain, 

Look over yonder, sure as I am born, 

Cows on the rampage, hogs in the corn, 

Start across the meadow, run a mile or two, 
Heaving like I am wind-broken, get wet clean through. 
Back with the mules, then for recompense, 
Rhoda gets astraddle the barb-wire fence, 

Joints all aching, muscles in a jerk. 

Whoop! Fit as a fiddle for a full day's work. 
Work all the summer ‘till winter is nigh, 

Then figure at the bank and heave a big sigh. 
Worked all the year, didn't make a thing, 

Less cash now than I had last spring. 

Some folks say there aint no hell. 

Shucks! They never farmed, how can they tell? 
When spring rolls 'round I take another chance, 
As fuzz grows longer on my old gray pants. 
Give my galluses a hitch, belt another jerk. 

By gosh! I am ready for a full year's work. 


Mr. Speaker, there are now pending several measures for the 
relief of the farmers. Let all the friends of the farmers study 
these measures during vacation, and next session let us pass 
some bill that will really be helpful to the farmers of the 
Nation. We all have our ideas. Some are good and some are 
bad. We can not pass a measure that will contain all the ideas 
of every one. Let us offer something specific. I have several 
ideas as shown by the various bills I have offered and the 


speeches I have made. I shall at next session offer the same 
bills I have heretofore offered, and probably more bills and if I 
can not get my bills reported out and properly before the 
House I shall then draw my ideas up in the form of amend- 
ments and offer the amendments to the bills that are offered. 
If my ideas are not good then tell me so and offer something 
better and I will gladly support any measure that appears to 
me to be designed to help the farmers. 

One thing that I intend to insist upon at the next session is 
that more time be given to the consideration of measures for 
the farmers than has been given heretofore. We do not want 
so many glittering generalities and such loud promises. We 
want more real, definite, specific action, 

Too many designing politicians attempt to win the good will 
of the farmers by waiving their hats and by shouting: “ Three 
cheers for the farmer,” instead of rendering the farmers a real 
service. The injustice of robbery is not helped by praising the 
party just robbed. Too many in Congress and elsewhere shout 
themselves hoarse for the farmer and then vote to make slaves 
of him and his family and to rob them of much of their hard- 
earned necessaries of life. 

It is not idle talk that helps the farmers but legislation to 
give them as square a deal as is given people engaged in other 
enterprises. Too many who yell loudest for the farmers are 
not at heart for them except to get their votes and to get from 
them a large portion of their earnings. 

We need—oh, so much—more men in Congress who are for 
the farmers because they love the farmers and their folks, and 
because they themselves came from the farm. Those of us who 
were raised on the farm, who haye toiled on the farm, and who 
owe our very existence to the farm and to the good people who 
toil there, can never fail to be true to the best interest of the 
farmer and his folks and thus being true to them we are true to 
our great Nation. 


FARM RELIEF COOPERATIVE FARMING BILLS 


Mr. WEFALD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WEFALD. Mr. Speaker, I was not one of those who 
guaranteed to the farmers that if Calvin Coolidge was elected 
President their troubles would be over. I opposed his election, 
and especially did I point out to the farmers that the election 
of Calvin Coolidge would not bring them any relief of the kind 
that they expect to get and that they think they need, during 
the time that he will be our Chief Executive. Senator Magnus 
JOHNSON, of my State, whom I campaigned with for some time 
during the last campaign, used to tell his audiences that on the 
forenoon of the day that the House killed the McNary-Haugen 
bill last June he had an interview with the President and 
pleaded with him to use his influence that that message might 
pass the House and Congress. The Senator dramatically re- 
cited how the President had admitted that something ought 
to be done for the farmer, but that he could not sanction the 
MeNary-Haugen bill and that the Republican Party would 
not stand for it. Out of the failure of Congress to pass the 
MeNary-Haugen bill grew the President's promise that he 
should call into conference the best minds in the Nation to 
work out a plan that could be carried into effect for the salya- 
tion of the farmer. The farmers believed him; they swung the 
election to the Republican Party on the strength of this 
promise, 

The President appointed his commission, and Congress paid 
the expenses of the same. However, the commission did not 
report until the session of Congress was in the closing days. 
The bill embodying the recommendations was introduced-in the 
House on February 11, and it was not taken up for discussion 
until February 21. The bill that was presented and which 
embodied the recommendations of the President’s commission 
cost us $50,000, although it seems that no extensive and special 
study of the farm problem had been made. 

The bill presented is said to be the Capper-Williams bill, 
previously introduced, with slight modifications, which makes 
this bill the costliest suggestion that has been made to Con- 
gress for some time. Yet I voted to pay the $50,000 asked to 
pay the expenses of the commission, for I felt that as long as 
we did not know what the recommendations were to be, that 
Mr. Coolidge had won the election upon the pledge to appoint 
the commission to make recommendations to Congress. There 
was a possibility also that the commission might make a recom- 
mendation that would be of some value and that Congress 
would be agreeably surprised. I did not want it said that I 
had been among those who did not wish to give the President a 
chance to make good his promise. 
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The findings of the commission were to the effect that the ills 
of the farmer could be solved by cooperative marketing, and its 
cooperative marketing bill became known as the Haugen bill, 
the principal features of which were that a Federal cooperative 
marketing board consisting of three appointed members and 
the Secretary of Agriculture, the appointed members to have a 
salary of $12,000 a year, who should have power to appoint 
such “other officers, employees, and agents” as may be neces- 
sary “for the execution of the functions vested in the board, 
and as may be provided for by Congress from time to time.” 
The first appropriation asked for was in the sum of $500,000. 

The board, if established, should have power to help cooper- 
ators in the formation of marketing associations, to provide 
for the registration “as members of the Federal cooperative 
marketing system,” and should also have the right to suspend 
or reyoke such registration. The board should also have the 
right to provide for examination and auditing of the accounts 
of the registered associations and to require them to render 
financial statements of their conditions twice a year; to pro- 
yide for a method of arbitration and settlement of disputes 
between members and their associations in regard to “the 
grades, standards, conditions, and quantity of any agricultural 
product,” and “to require such association and its members 
to abide by the award.” 

When requested, the board to render advice to the coopera- 
tives “upon the problems confronting any agricultural indus- 
try in the phases of production, distribution, transportation, 
financing, or other matter upon which guidance is requested,” 
as well as “to call upon any department of the Government 
having jurisdiction over such matter for assistance in the 
study of special problems, for the furnishing of statistics, or 
for other appropriate action, and in conference with representa- 
tives of such association to formulate practical solutions of 
problems presented,” 

To call a meeting once a year of representatives of the regis- 
tered associations to discuss questions of importance relative 
to an improved marketing system such as improved grades and 
standards, elimination of waste, of orderly transportation, and 
of yolume of production. 

Many good men with experience in the cooperative market- 
ing problems were opposed to the bill, serious objection was 
raised against registration and the examination of the books 
of a cooperative concern when such a supervision is not exet- 
cised over anybody else. Some people even feared that the 
passage of such a law might make it still easier for the big 
packers and other gamblers in food products to control the 
food market. It was argued by some that the cooperatives 
would have to submit to unreasonable regulations and all 
they would get in return would be advice and the farmers 
have had enough of advice as it is, Then, another Govern- 
ment board would be set up the size of which no one can now 
foresee. 

The Dickinson bill was introduced as an amendment to the 
Haugen bill. It differed from the Haugen bill in that it sets 
up a cooperative marketing advisory council, composed of 40 
members, representing the main cooperative marketing asso- 
ciations engaged in marketing the main farm products of the 
country. This council shall nominate eight persons, from 
among whom the President shall appoint four that together 
with the Secretary of Agriculture shall constitute a Federal 
cooperative marketing board and who shall be paid a salary 
of $10,000 a year. 

The advisory council shall be called together twice a year, 
at least, to “consider questions of general policy in relation to 
cooperative marketing, and shall advise and cooperate with the 
Federal cooperative marketing board.” Under the Dickinson 


pill it is also intended to take advantage to a greater extent of 


the experience and information regarding cooperative marketing 
of the Bureau of Agricultural Economics of the Department of 
Agriculture; much of the work contemplated is to be carried 
out through this bureau, and the appropriation called for in the 
bill, $500,000, is to be available for expenditure by the Federal 
Cooperative Marketing Board and the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economies in the Department of Agriculture, The supporters 
of the Dickinson bill claimed that it would give the cooperatives 
all the advantages and information that the Haugen bill would 
without subjecting the farmers to the excessive regulatory 
powers that that bill would confer upon a group of hand- 
picked associations; that the Dickinson bill would provide the 
sort of Federal assistance to cooperatives that the cooperatives 
themselves want. 

The Dickinson bill was passed by the House. Its passage 
was due to two main factors entering into the discussion of 
these two measures that were much alike in many respects. 
First, many of the Representatives feared to put such broad 
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powers into the hands of a board, appointed in the manner pre- 
scribed in the Haugen bill, when it is borne in mind what kind 
of men have been appointed to high office by the present admin- 
istration and what grip monopoly has upon the throat of the 
people; secondly, because the House was told that it “ must” 
pass the Haugen bill if any kind of legislation was wanted at 
all. It would seem that if the administration had its mind set 
on curing the ilis of the farmers by a cooperative marketing 
proposition it should have been willing to try out the Dickinson 
bill. If it proved not to be drastic enough, it could soon be 
amended ; besides it was sponsored by a good Republican whose 
party fealty has never been questioned. The country will not 
now take as a good excuse that a small handful of insurgents 
killed the President's proposal. More regular Republicans than 
progressives voted to substitute the Dickinson bill for the 
Haugen bill. 

Had a yote been taken on the Dickinson amendment on 
February 25, when Chairman Havucen called for a vote, it 
would have received a big Republican support, but the House 
was adjourned at that point out of respect for the memory of 
the late Senator McCormick, who had died that day, and that 
gave the Republican leaders a chance to lay down the law to 
wobbly members of the party, when a vote was taken on Febru- 
ary 26 the vote was 203 for and 175 against substituting the 
Dickinson bill for the Haugen bill. The vote for the amend- 
ment was 174 Democrats, 11 insurgent Republicans, 2 Farmer- 
Labor, and 16 regular Republicans. Of those voting against, 
165 were regular Republicans, 1 insurgent Republican, and 9 
Democrats. From this analysis of the vote it will be seen that 
if it was a crime to substitute one Republican measure for 
another, it can not be charged that the insurgent Republicans 
and the Farmer-Labor Representatives were the ones to blame. 
The Republican Party in Congress has cleansed itself of all 
evil influences within the party by reading the insurgents out 
of the party, so those who are left there now must be only 
good and true Republicans. Suppose that all good Republi- 
cans, except Mr. Dickinson of Iowa, author of the Dickinson 
bill, had been subservient to party discipline, as they ought to 
be, leaving wicked insurgent Republicans and Farmer-Labor 
Representatives to go with the wicked Democrats, the vote 
would have been 188 for and 190 against, and the recommenda- 
tions of the President’s commission would have been adopted. 
I bring this out because a great effort will be made in my 
State and the States adjoining to misrepresent the progressive 
movement by telling the farmers that they killed the Haugen 
bill to spite the President, also that they are against anything 
being done to help the farmers. 

The final vote on the bill was 285 for and 95 against; of 
these 95, 70 were Democrats and 25 Republicans. The Senate 
took no action and the Republicans control the Senate, so the 
Republican Party in Congress must be held responsible for the 
failure to pass even such a mild farm-relief measure as were 
either one of the proposed cooperative marketing bills. 

In the last campaign the Republicans charged that the 
Progressives, through the influence of La FoLLETTE, killed the 
MeNary-Haugen bill and blocked farm relief simply because 
they wanted to embarrass the Republicans and the President. 
La Fou.erre has thrown no obstacles in the way of having 
the recommendations of the President's commission enacted into 
law in this session of Congress. I insert in the Rrecorp what 
La Follette’s Magazine for the month of February has to say 
of the President's farm program: 


COOPERATION HAILED AS FARMERS’ HOPE 


Unck Sam will officially throw his hat into the cooperative ring if 
Congress adopts the recommendation of the President's agricultural 
commission, just submitted after several months’ study of the farm 
situation in the United States. Of main significance to cooperators is 
the fact that the commission, after investigating every proposed 
remedy for depression and instability, was united in believing that only 
through applying the principles of producers and consumers’ coopera- 
tion can the farmers, so near bankruptcy, pull themselves out of the 
slough of despair. 

The commission believes that leadership and assistance through the 
Government can so stimulate the development of marketing societies 
as to obtain marked economies in the production and distribution: of 
the farmers’ crops, Four general principles are laid down for the 
application of cooperation to farming: 

1, Cooperative marketing associations should pool products and ex- 
change crop and market information. 

2. The Government should make surveys for farming groups desiring 
to initiate cooperative action, 

3. Government auditing of books to establish confidence in the 
financial side of the movement as well as to standardize accounts, 

4, Establishment of grades and standards for farm products, 
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It is not certain that our present Congress will be able to translate 
the commission's views into law. Senator Boram demands a special 
session, if the Congress can not pass the needed laws before March 4. 


The progressives in the House stood ready to support the 
agricultural commission's cooperative marketing bill should 
the Dickinson amendment have failed. Most progressives 
would, perhaps, have supported the commission's bill had it 
come up for a vote sooner, in preference to the Dickinson bill, 
but the commission's bill met with very strong opposition from 
most all cooperative associations now doing business that had 
its effect on them. Besides, the Republican leaders will find 
out in the next Congress what they already should know, that 
you can lead a horse to water, as the adage says, but you can 
not make it drink. 

What the Republican leaders will say in extenuation of their 
failure to pass farm legislation in the second session of the 
Sixty-eighth Congress I do not know; but I do know that in 
the West such failure in the first session of that Congress was 
charged against the progressives, in spite of what the Re- 
publican floor leader [Mr. LoNcwortH] said about that Con- 
gress in his résumé of that session, from which I quote as 
follows: 

Its legislative accomplishments are unexampled in recent years, The 
body, which many people said at the outset would-be impotent to legis- 
late at all, turned out to be one of the most efficient and effective legis- 
lative machines In history. 8 


He says further: 

The record of disposal of public business Is unexampled, so far as I 
know, and certainly during the more than 20 years that I have been in 
Congress. 

And, again, he says: 

In other words, during the session of the Congress just closed more 


public and private laws were enacted than in the similar sessions of the 
three preceding Congresses all put together. 


So much for the irresponsible general charge made by Repub- 
lican speakers in the West during the last campaign that the 
progressives in the House obstructed and hindered the passage 
of good laws in general. On the question of farm relief the dis- 
tinguished floor leader says in his résumé: 


It seemed that neither the Agricultural Committee of the Senate nor 
that of the House were able to agree on a measure which could com- 
mand the necessary support. 


Speaking of the defeat of the McNary-Haugen bill, he says: 


The opposition to the bill was In no sense partisan, but it appeared 
that the main block of the votes cast against it came from the South- 
ern States. 


Speaking of the merits of this bill, the gentleman said: 
The bill was very far-reaching, technical, and complicated— 
And he adds that many Members of the House— 


were very seriously concerned lest the remedy proposed might prove to 
be an even greater evil than the conditions it was designed to relieve. 


I wish to reiterate the charge that I have made many times 
before that the Republican Party in the House killed the 
MeNary-Hangen bill in the first session of the Sixty-eighth 
Congress. After having done so the Republican National Con- 
vention was held in the city of Cleveland where Mr. Coolidge 
was nominated for the Presidency and where the platform was 
adopted upon which he made his phenomenal run. In that 
platform, where it deals with the agricultural question, the 
high spots read as follows: 


We recognize our agricultural activities are still struggling with 
adverse conditions that have brought about distress. We pledge the 
party to take whatever steps are necessary to bring back a balanced 
condition between agriculture, industry, and labor, which was destroyed 
by the Democratic Party through an unfortunate administration of 
legislation passed as war-time measures, 


Also— 


The crux of the problem of the farmer is the net profit he receives 
after his outlay. 


The platform states that the net profit to the farmer can be 
increased by narrowing the spread between what he pays for 
what he buys and what he gets for what he sells, and this the 
platform says can be brought about, among other things— 
by a reduction in taxes, steady employment in industry, stability in 
business, lower freight rates, and the establishment of a Federal 
system of cooperative marketing, 


This is all to be done, however, without putting the Govern- 
ment into business. None of these promises the Republican 


Party in Congress have even made the slightest attempt to re- 
deem. Taxes have not been reduced; that is, such taxes as the 
farmers pay, which are indirect taxes levied in the form of a 
high protective tariff. 

It has time and again been pointed out that the farmers 
now pay no more direct Federal taxes. There has been no 
attempt made at all to lower freight rates even to the slightest 
degree, and nothing at all has been done in the line of bring- 
ing the price that the farmer pays for what he buys closer 
together with the price he receives for what he has to Sell. 
Only one single promise have they in any manner attempted 
to tackle, that, namely, of the establishment of a Federal ĉo- 
operative-marketing system and the abortive attempt that was 
made in that respect was done at the initiative of the Presi- 
dent, but the Republican Party saw to it that even that came to 
naught. Not a single cooperative marketing bill was discussed 
upon the floor of the Senate. The same tactics were carried 
out this session as in the last session, that no agricultural 
relief measure should be considered outside of the House. If 
the President and the Republican leaders in and out of Con- 
gress were honest and had the desire to redeem the promises 
made to the farmer, Congress should be called together in 
special session to enact needed farm legislation, even though 
nothing but the Federal marketing system would be attempted. 
Unless that is done the next crop will be marketed in the same 
manner as crops have usually been marketed, and unless there 
should happen to be a world shortage in some of our leading 
farm staples the farmers would again be facing a calamity. 
It is my belief that Congress should be called in extra session 
to deal intelligently with the farm situation, and it should 
not be limited to the narrow proposition of Federal coopera- 
tive marketing. The farmers of the West are fully convinced 
and they can not be otherwise convinced until something has 
been demonstrated to the contrary—that the United States 
Government must set up some kind of a governmental machine 
to handle the surplus crop in the main-crop staples in such a 
manner that the surplus will not set a price on the whole crop. 
The western farmers are fully determined to have this tried 
out or to have it conclusively demonstrated to them that their 
theory is wrong, 

The next national campaign in the West will be fought out 
on this proposition. The Republican Party is now on trial with 
the farmer, and the day of reckoning will come in the next 
campaign, It is apparent to anyone that has read the hearings 
held by the House Committee on Agriculture that the farm 
condition is, on the whole, no better than it was a year ago. 
The farmer has simply been chloroformed by fine Republican 
promises, but the effect of the anesthetic that was administered 
to them in such strong doses in the last campaign is beginning 
to wear off. The farmer must have cheaper money than he is 
able to obtain as yet. This will also be apparent from a read- 
ing of the hearings. No industry the products of which do 
not bring cost of production is able to pay 10 per cent interest 
on the bulk of the money that is borrowed. In this connection 
I want to state that it is my firm belief that no scheme of co- 
operative marketing can be a success unless the corner stone 
of it is made cooperative and profit-sharing banks by means 
of which the farmers can in time be able to control’ their own 
credit situation. 

I gather from the committee hearings that cooperative market- 
ing so far has redounded more to the benefit of the consumer 
that knows enough to buy from the cooperatives than it has 
to the benefit of the cooperative farm organizations themselves. 
On pages 533, 534, and 535 of the House committee hearings 
appears part of the testimony of Mr. Lloyd §. Tenny, of the 
Department of Agriculture, where he speaks about the success 
of the cooperative creameries in Minnesota in selling their 
Land-O-Lakes butter in the eastern markets. He states that 
of this very high-grade butter there is now a carload being 
shipped each week to the city of Washington. From his testi- 
mony I read the following: 


Now, keep in mind that is 93-score butter, which is about the best 
made, and that that has been retailed to the housewife in Washington 
for from 49 to 51 cents a pound, against the price for similar butter 
in a great many instances from 60 to 65 cents, and sometimes as high 
as 70 cents a pound, 


I listened to Mr. Tenny when he was giving his testimony, 
and it seemed to make the impression on the committee that 
these farmers were receiving a good price for their high-quality 
article, and that the farmers received the full retail price 


within 5 or 6 cents. The next day I telegraphed to the cream- 
ery in my home town that is making a high score Land-O-Lakes 
butter to find out what the creameries are receiving for the 
butter that the housewives in Washington pay 51 cents a pound. 
The answer was that they then were getting 36 cents a pound 
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net. From this you can see that housewives in Washington 
are sometimes paying twice as much for butter as the farmers 
receive for the best butter on the market. I mention this inci- 
dent of the discussion of the marketing of butter before the 
committee because it made a great impression-on the committee, 
I take the liberty to quote further from the hearings: 


Mr. PUnxxLL. How much of that 49 cents is represented by inspec- 
tion and freight and handling? 

Mr. Tenny. I can not answer that now. Those figures are probably 
available, but I have not got them with me. 

Mr. Cuacvue. I think it is about 6 cents. 

Mr. KiNcHELor. Who pays it? 

Mr. TxXNNT. The producer pays it ultimately. 

Mr, CLadux. 1 think it is between 5 and 6 cents. I think that is 
what it was last year, all the expenses at St. Paul—the handling and 
everything. In other words, the farmer gets all that 51 cents except 
5 or 6 cents. That is how it showed up last year. That takes care of 
all handling expenses and everything. 

Mr. Kixcuevon, Is everybody satisfied with that? 

Mr. PURNELL. You say the producer is satisfied with the price? 

Mr. Cad. We are getting all that is in it for once. There is no 
middleman in it. It used to cost from 10 to 15 cents or more for all 
these different middlemen, 


It almost makes a man’s head swim to follow the discussions 
when the farm question is up in Congress. Here the business 
of the dairy farmer is taken as an illustration of how he has 
almost perfected the marketing of his product; some say that 
he is satisfied with the conditions as they are; yet the butter 
that he receives 36 cents a pound for takes 15 cents a pound 
to bring to the consumer that has sense enough to buy cooper- 
atively marketed butter; but it costs sometimes as high as 34 
cents to market the 36-cent butter if bought through other 
channels. 

But usually the discussion of farm relief turns around the 
tariff question. Republicans want more tariff, generally speak- 
ing, and the Democrats want less tariff. During the discussion 
of the Haugen bill in the House a gentleman representing 
especially a dairy section of the country, Mr. Knutson, of Min- 
nesota, who expressed himself to the effect that cooperative 
marketing should be “ voluntary and not compulsory,” but who 
voted against the bill that would set up voluntary marketing. 
delivered himself of a panegyric on the blessings of the high 
protective tariff that I am sure that at least farmers in Minne- 
sota will be interested in reading. It follows: 


Mr. Chairman, if the dairy cow is to survive we must have a further 
increase in the duty on foreign-made butter. The present rate is not 
sufficient, and the same holds true with eggs. Let me say parenthetl- 
cally that we imported last year nearly $6,000,000 worth of eggs in 
one form or another, Early in the life of this Congress I introduced 
a bill to increase the duty on butter from the present rate of 8 cents 
per pound to 20 cents per pound and the duty on eggs from 8 cents per 
dozen to 15 cents. I have not been able to get consideration for this 
bill from the Committee on Ways and Means, but the chairman of the 
committee has assured me that the revision of the tariff will receive 
consideration early In the Sixty-ninth Congress, 

Mr. Chairman, parlor economists may tell us that there is no justifi- 
cation for a protective tariff, but they can not make the American 
farmer, laborer, and manufacturer belicye that. They know that the 
greatest development, prosperity, and happiness have always been had 
under a protective tariff, and their shouts of robber tariff and other 
forms of smoke screens fall on deaf ears, Give the American farmer 
adequate protection so that he will not be compelled to meet the deadly 
competition of cheap labor paid with worthless currency, and he will 
rise and call us blessed. Then and only then will such legislation as 
we are called upon to-day to consider be really of help to our farmers. 


Right here I wish to ask this question: If the farmer now 
receives 36 cents a pound for butter and it costs up to 34 cents 
a pound to market it with 8 cents a pound tariff on butter, 
how much will it increase the price of butter to the consumer 
if the tariff is made 20 cents a pound? How much will such 
an increase in the tariff on butter increase the farmer’s market 
price? The distinguished gentleman says that chances are good 
for a revision of the tariff in the next session. That will be the 
same kind of Republican tariff revision we usually get, a little 
boost in tariff on farm products that does not help much of 
anything and a big boost in the tariff on manufactured goods 
that the farmer buys. Do the farmers want more of that kind 
of hocus-pocus? 

A farm relief program that does not include an honest effort 
in curbing profiteering will fall far short of any real results. 
I put in the best licks I could for Senator La FOLLETTE for 
President in the last campaign and I am proud of it. After 


the heartbreaking disappointment in this session in the matter 


of farm legislation it is cheering to take a look at the La For- 
LETTE platform to see what it had to say on the farmer's ques- 
tions. It demands— $ 


reconstruction of the Federal reserve and Federal farm-loan system, to 
provide for direct public control of the Nation's money and credit, to 
make it available on fair terms to all, and national and State legis- 
latures to permit and promote cooperative banking. 

Adequate laws to guarantee to farmers and industrial workers the 
right to organize and bargain collectively, through representatives of 
their own choosing, for maintenance or improvement of their standards 
of life. 

Creation of governmental marketing cooperation to provide a direct 
route between farm producer and city consumer, and to assure farmers 
fair prices for their products and protect consumers from the profiteers 
in foodstuffs and other necessaries of life. 


A program like the one here set out carried into effect would 
solve the problems of the farmers. It is my candid belief 
that nothing short of the fulfillment of such a program will do 
justice to the farmer or reestablish him to his proper place in 
our scheme of things that he is entitled to. The Republican 
platform of 1924 promised the farmers everything that the 
platform makers could think of. Only one of the promises 
therein made, namely, that of more tariff, is liable to be carried 
into effect. It is useless to vote a high protective tariff on 
farm products unless it is part of a governmental scheme to 
take charge of the farmers’ surplus crops in such a manner 
that the rest of the crop will be sold at a price that will in- 
sure to the farmer cost of production plus a living profit. It 
is to be greatly regretted that some kind of a cooperative 
marketing law was not passed in this session, especially 
some such law that had embodied in it the idea of an advisory 
agricultural council, something like what was outlined in the 
Dickinson bill. The farmers must get together in council by 
themselves, and such council must receive its sanction and 
standing by act of the Goyernment, to discuss their own affairs 
and to work out the main plan of their own financial salvation. 
When this is done the first step will have been taken on the 
road to justice for the farmers. 9 

The progressive element in Congress, backed by the pro- 
gressive element among the people, are not discouraged. They 
will not compromise on their program, because they believe 
that their program as it affects the vital interests of the com- 
mon people is absolutely and fundamentally sound. They stand 
willing and ready to help Republicans or Democrats put over 
any sane farm-legislation program, even though it will not 
go as far as the progressive program, because the progressives 
have no political ax to grind, have no masters to dictate 
their actions but the people, their constituents. They have 
their feet on the ground. They know that all human progress 
is brought about by slow degrees. They know that out of 
defeat will come victory if they only have courage to stand 
up under defeat like men. They know that down through the 
ages the political pariahs of to-day have often become the 
political messiahs of to-morrow. The Republican Party in 
Congress is smitten with blindness. There are none so blind 
as those who do not want to see. 

INVESTIGATION OF INDIAN MATTERS 

Mr. HOWARD of Oklahoma. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent to extend my remarks on Indian matters. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOWARD of Oklahoma. Mr. Speaker, under permis- 
sion given me to extend my remarks in the Rxconn I herewith 
append an editorial which appeared in the Tulsa Daily World 
of January 27, 1925, in which it comments on the investigation 
and report of the Committee on Indian Affairs of the House 
made recently. This newspaper is the greatest Republican 
newspaper printed in Oklahoma and I am sure that its infor- 
mation as to Indian matters is authentie and its conclusions 
logical, and the suggestions made should be given serious con- 
sideration by the Congress. The article follows: 

GIVE THE INDIAN COMPETENCY on 


Without once stepping outside the record made by the recent con- 
gressional investigation into the conduct of the Indian department at 
Washington and in Oklahoma, it is possible to construct a case against 
the Indian Bureau of the gravest character. As a matter of fact, that 
case constructs itself and stands as an unspeakable indictment of those 
high officials of our Government charged with the responsibility of 
executing the sacred office of guardian, yet dishonoring that office. 

The United States Government has refused to recognize many In- 
dians as competent to transact their own business. Mineral deposits 
in Oklahoma have brought vast wealth to many of these Indian citi- 
zens, and the theory of the Federal Government has been and is that 
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they should have the guardianship of the Government for their protec- 
tion against unscrupulous men, who would, without that care, despoil 
them of their monéys and property very speedily. 

So an extensive bureau has been set up and is being maintained for 
that precise purpose. This bureau is manned by hundreds of officials 
high and low, clerical and legal, for no other purpose than to do for 
the Indian ward the thing justice impels; to protect that ward against 
the designs of adventurers and the machinations of legal intriguers. 

But what does the record of the congressional investigating com- 
mittee show? That despite its intimate control of these rich Indian 
estates, its horde of officials, its various probate attorneys, and 
tribal attorneys, each and all kept in office and paid salaries for no 
other purpose than to ascertain what the proper interests of the 
wards were and see that that proper interest is served, the guardian 
has in case after case permitted the very influences a guardian is 
supposed to combat, to intrigue themselves into the various wealthy 
estates and secure themselves independent fortunes in the form of 
“attorney fees.“ And the guardian has time after time approved 
this practice, 

If Jackson Barnett, for Instance, should have given half his 
estate to Bacone University and the other half to an adventuress 
making pretense of wifely affection and regard; if such a final dis- 
position of that wealthy ward’s affairs was by the Indian Office 
considered equitable and just, a question which requires some debate, 
by what process of reasoning can the Indian Office justify its actions 
in permitting enormous attorneys’ fees to be paid from this estate 
to various notorious lobbyists on the outside for pointing out to the 
guardian his duties? 

If the Indian Office was and is quite sure that it acted for the 
best interest of old Barnett in that case, why did it not act on its 
own initiative and under the guidance of its own legal advisers, 
instead of waiting for the suggestion from the fee hunters? 

What would public opinion be of a court—any court—which, after 
taking charge of an estate and appointing a legal adviser for the re- 
ceiver, should later by its own order dissipate that estate among 
various outside attorneys each of whom wormed into the estate either 
by disregarding the duly constituted legal adviser or the receiver or 
through connivance with one or the other? 

The Indian Department has taken charge of these Indian estates 
for the purpose of protecting them from the wolflike disposition of 
some men to prey off the ignorant and the helpless for their own 
benefit. There can be no conception even of a necessity for any 
Indian minor or ward to employ an attorney other than the various 
oues made available by the guardian. Nor is there a single case of 
record—we venture the assertion boldly—where any such Indian 
ward or minor has of his or her own free will sought the services of 
any such outside legal adviser. In every instance the solicitation has 
come from one or two sources—either a covetous mining interest seek- 
ing possession of land willy-nilly or an attorney of questionable repute 
and practice seeking a slice of the moneys accumulated in the name 
of that ward. 

The Barnett case was but one of several cases put in the record 
by the late congressional investigation. The committee conld have 
put many others in the record. Time after time the committee and 
the whole public of the United States heard men admit getting a fee 
of from $15,000 to $50,000 in some instances witnesses were not per- 
mitted to state the fee they did secure. And also heard these men 
confess to having divided that fee with this fixer or that fixer. All 
of this was approved by the guardian—the Indian Office—either 
through its representatives here in Oklahoma or the Commissioner of 
Indian Affairs at Washington, or hoth. 

How can it be defended? How can the members of that congres- 
sional investigating committee look themselves squarely in the face, 
recall their oath, and justify the report they made to the Congress? 
That report said, “All is well with the conduct of Indian affairs,” 
both by the Federal department and the probate courts of Oklahoma. 
The imagination is left to feebly grapple with the problem of conceiv- 
ing some conduct which would impress that committee as being im- 
proper, How would any one of those eminent Congressmen like to 
have precisely the same officials conduct in the same manner the affairs 
of their own children if left fatherless and with a valuable estate? 
Would Chairman SxTRR still feel that all is well should he witness 
such loot and pillage of the estate of a member of his own family? 

Nor does the World appear holding a brief for the probate courts of 
Oklahoma, either, It frankly and unequivocally admits that whatever 
the probate courts and their champions may say against the Indian 
Department at Washington that department can return with compli- 
ments and remain well within the record. The conduct of Indian 
affairs, whether by the Washington department or the probate courts 
of Oklahoma, is a blot upon the honor of men, a confession that the 
most sacred office In our legal system—that of guardian for the Incom- 
petent—has been betrayed time after time until it appears there is no 
guch thing as high-minded, disinterested service anywhere, 

We also confess our disposition to support the theory that the exclu- 
slve jurisdiction over these Indian wards should yest in the Wash- 


ington Government, with no divided authority whatever. It belongs, 
there. But the practices of that office must give way to the honorable 
practices of a guardian So long as intriguing lawyers can graduate 
themselves from the pauper class into the gentlemen-of-wealth class 
overnight at the expense of these wealthy Indian wards, so long as 
petty grafters have standing In the Indian Bureau, no matter what 
the pretext, no matter how high and defendable“ in theory the 
process may be, just so long the Indlan Office will rest under a cloud, 

Unless President Coolidge gives this matter that direct attention it 
calls for and brings about a complete and thorough reform in the 
whole Indian Service, the alternative is clear and unescapable: The 
Congress should, without further delay, make competent every Indian 
in Oklahoma, give each of them full citizenship, and abandon the 
hypocrisy of guardianship altogether and forever. The very worst 
that can be said of such a policy is that it would at least put upon 
the courts the responsibility for approving the robbery of these wards 
which is going on either with the knowledge and approval of the 
Federal guardian or in spite of very feeble efforts on the part of that 
guardian to prevent it. 

Certain it is that the Congress can not in good faith longer urge 
the retention of these Indians and their estates under the guardianship 
of the Federal Government. Not in view of the recent congressional 
investigation. 

If the Indians are to be robbed, it is far better that they be robbed 
openly. Let this great Government at least keep its own skirts as 
clean as possible. At least let the Indian bave the same chance in the 
open field that the deer and buffalo had, and at least expose him to 
all hunters alike! 


INDUSTRIAL ALCOHOL AND PROHIBITION 


Mr. CRAM TON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, the twofold purpose of the 
Volstead Act to prohibit the use of intoxicating beverages, 
while promoting the industrial use of alcohol, is the purpose 
also of H. R. 6645, introduced by me and now pending in the 
Senate. Through the working of insidious and unfair propa- 
ganda an entirely erroneous impression of the purpose and 
effect of my bill has been caused in the minds of many, and 
many legitimate users of industrial alcohol have been caused 
needless alarm because of its pendency. In many cases oppo- 
sition to the bill has been aroused thereby, when, if its purpose 
and effect had been properly understood, I am sure 1 would 
have had full cooperation in promoting its passage. 

The economic development of the United States is closely 
affiliated with prohibition and with industrial use of alcohol. 
The Nation must be sober if the Nation would prosper, and 
prosperity to-day rests upon the use of certain basic raw 
materials, among which alcohol oceupies a conspicuous place. 
The prosperity of this Nation is so closely associated with its 
sober working efficiency that the two can not be separated. 
Any system of control of industrial alcohol which does not 
safeguard it from illegal beverage use will have a more de- 
pressing influence upon alcohol-using industries than the most 
rigid system of governmental supervision. Each gallon of di- 
verted alcohol that enters the hands of bootleggers eliminates 
much potential trade, which aleohol-using manufacturers might 
rely upon. Held in its place, alcohol is like a dammed stream 
whose water turns the wheels of industry. Allowed to leak 
from the dam that same stream would turn the neighborhood 
into a disease-breeding marsh while the mill wheels of manu- 
facture stood idle. : 

This relation between prohibition enforcement and the use 
of industrial alcohol is set forth by a writer in the Chemical 
Age for January, 1925. as follows: 

THE CHEMIST AND PROHIBITION 

This is the age of chemistry, It also happens to be the age of pro- 
hibition. The relation between the two is more real and deeper than 
the casual observer might believe. Each is a potent factor in our 
national development. Each requires the other in some degree, but 
while prohibition might function effectively even in a nation where 
chemistry was rudimentary, no nation can enjoy to the full the pros- 
perity accompanying the marvelous developments made possible through 
modern chemistry unless that nation has banned intoxicating bever- 
ages. This is not fanaticism. It is a very sober statement of a very 
elementary truth. Probably no other single product enters so vari- 
ously and so importantly into our modern civilization as alcohol. The 
chemical genius of the world has created wealth, speed, comfort, 
beauty, and happiness from alcohol and coal-tar products. Of these 
two principal factors in modern civilization, probably alcohol is the 
greatest. Its importance is briefly recognized in the national prohibi- 
tion act which joins the promotion of the industrial use of alcohol 
with the prevention of its beverage use. 
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ADEQUATE INDUSTRIAL SUPPLY OF ALCOHOL 


It is important that the legitimate alcohol-using industries of this 
Nation should have adequate supplies of this essential raw material. 
They are entitled to it under the law; the prosperity of the Nation 
demands it; in war time the very existence of the Republic may depend 
upon the efficiency of some of these industries. It is even more im- 
portant, however, that the liquor outlaws of the Nation should be 
prevented from obtaining their illicit supplies of alcohol. There is 
not necessarily any more conflict between these two principles than 
between the problem of keeping a fire in the kitchen stove and keeping 
that same fire away from the kitchen table. 

No organization or governmental agency desires to interfere with 
the industrial use of alcohol. No one believes that the great industries 
now using this raw material are leagued with bootleggers to divert 
their alcohol to improper uses. All the legislation passed or proposed 
on this subject bas sought to make it easier for honest business and 
harder for outlaws to supply themselves with alcohol. 


INDUSTRIAL EFFICIENCY AND PROHIBITION 


Important as industrial alcohol may be as a factor in our pros- 
perity, there is another factor even more important, and that is the 
human factor. National sobriety is a primary essential. It is one 
of the conditions of national efficiency. It is directly related to 
national purchasing power. All the products of the alcohol-using 
industries would be of little value without consumers, When pro- 
hibition closed the swinging doors of 177,790 saloons, it opened the 
way to larger consumption of all the products of legitimate business. 
Our most reliable economic experts have pointed out the relation be- 
tween our prosperity and prohibition. They agree with Roger Babson 
who has said that this prosperity is largely the result of probibition.” 
It created the market; it made possible mass production with its 
lowered costs; it increased our earning capacity because sober workers 
are generally more efficient. Prohibition has incréased our consum- 
ing power. It has furnished much of the demand for the new products 
of chemical ingenuity. -We ceased to spend several billions of dollars 
annually for intoxicants. Instead, we now pour that sum into legiti- 
mate business or deposit it as savings on which all business depends. 

The significance of the human factor in prosperity is expressed very 
clearly by Prof. Thomas N. Carver, of Harvard, who writes in his 
“The greatest social experiment of modern times”: 

“Temporarily considered, the waste of such fundamental resources 
as man power and food may have been unimportant in time of peace. 
In the long run, however, the cumulative effective of such wastes may 
prove quite as disastrous as in war time, 

“Tt is safe to say that, other things equal, the nation that makes 
the greatest economy of its human resources—that is, that wastes 
the smallest proportion of its man power or that economizes and 
directs its man power most economically—will outgrow in numbers, 
prosperity, and general strength the nation that does the opposite. 
So long as all the rival nations are wasting resources and man power 
in drink, there may be no differential advantage in favor of any one 
or against any of the others, but when one nation, such as the United 
States, makes a definite advance in this form of economy, unless it 
indulges in some folly that will neutralize the advantage thus gained, 
there is no reason to doubt that it will gain on all others year by 
year, decade by decade, and century by century and eventually domi- 
nate the civilization of the world, ‘They who refuse to take this 
great step forward in the economy of human resources, whether they 
understand it or not, are definitely choosing to occupy a secondary 
position in the civilized world.” 

Of course, man is more than a mere consumer of factory products, 
He is far more than one of the natural resources to be inventoried. He 
is a series of chemical reactions plus an indefinitely but absolutely 
priceless quality. Prohibition’s prtncipal purpose is to preserve this 
quality in men. It is a moral movement, It sought to save men, not 
business primarily. But the men saved from the saloon became the 
producers and the consumers in the business world. Modern industry 
is as moral as modern theology. There is no more room in it for the 
occasional drinker than for the occasional pilferer, 

Modern chemistry has its creative opportunities to-day because this 
is an age of speed and of mass production. In the times which were 
more slowly moving men might have been able to use alcoholic drinks as 
a stimulant. Whisky and the one-hoss shay were not mutually de- 
structive partners. Beer and the oxcart may have had a natural 
affinity. The oxcart mind may have found a certain acceleration in 
alcohol. The age of the auto, airplane, and high-powered machinery 
finds no stimulation in liquor but rather a depressing and retarding 
effect. Beyerage intoxicants introduce a perilous friction, mentally and 
nervously. 

Mass production in industry requires a closer relation between work- 
ers than was dreamed in the handcraft days. Alert minds, swiftly 
responsive muscles, steady nerves are essential. A few workers with 


beer-dulled minds may throw a shoproom out of industrial step. 
Costly industrial accidents have decreased greatly since prohibition 


eliminated blue Mondays and the noonday glass of beer. 


Chemistry is an exact science. Nothing so blurs the mind to the 
fine shadings and delicate distinctions as alcohol. Intoxicating liquor 
introduces “ toxins” into the human body and brain. It is the relent- 
less foe of everything that chemistry and its kindred sciences demand. 


ALCOHOL-USING INDUSTRIES AND PROHIBITION 


The alcohol-using industries of the country have not been seriously 
hampered by the operation of the prohibition law. The unprecedented 
development of such industries refutes any such idea. No other class 
of products have shown so rapid a development in the past five years. 
The low selling price of such goods indicates that production costs have 
not been increased, freedom of competition has not been stifled, nor 
have the quantities of permitted alcohol been so restricted as to prevent 
cheap mass production. Many of these industries have been among the 
greatest direct beneficiaries of the social changes accompanying prohi- 
bition. 

Realty experts credit prohibition with having stimulated the boom in 
home building from-which the paint and varnish makers directly profit, 
Banishment of the saloon established higher standards of living in 
these homes to the gain of makers of phonograph records, toilet articles, 
artificial silks, and scores of other semiluxuries unpurchasable by the 
saloon patron’s family. Even the polish makers find a larger demand 
for their product from sober men than from drunkards. The continued 
prosperity of America is directly related to the problem of keeping alco- 
hol in legitimate industry and out of the toper's glass. Unrestricted 
beverage alcohol would hamper general trade development more than the 
most rigid regulations. $ 

Alcohol users are under no greater restraints to-day than they were 
before prohibition. The system which controls the distribution of 
specially denatured alcohol is practically the same as it was in the wet 
era. Completely denatured alcohol, however, is to-day obtainable 
without any red tape. In 1906 when this alcohol was made tax free, 
very rigid regulations were put in force. To-day there are practically 
no regulations affecting this raw material. 

The Increase in the use of denatured alcohol from 17,811,078 proof 
gallons in 1914, or 93,762,422 proof gallons in the war year 1917, to 
121,576,196 proof gallons in the fiscal year 1924 is somewhat con- 
clusive evidence that nothing bas occurred to stunt the growth of 
this infant industry. 


INCIDENTS OF REGULATION 


There are some annoyances in alcohol regulation, as many users 
have experienced. Many have not adjusted themselves to the new 
situation in which alcohol is placed to-day. Knowing their own integ- 
rity, they resent submission to rules which would be quite needless 
if all men were equally honorable, Unfortunately, it is difficult to 
make laws with a proviso which exempts honorable men and yet con- 
strains the lawless, Possibly in some cases an antagonism to such 
control has added needless passion and magnified petty grievances 
unduly. If one is predisposed to see in every regulation a covert 
attack, then clashes between permittees and the Government officials 
are inevitable. When industry. recognizes that its direct gains from 
prohibition are quite disproportionate to such inconveniences as accom- 
pany it, then closer cooperation will be possible between those who use 
and those who control industrial alcohol. 

Besides his attitude as a scientist or as a manufacturer, the chemist 
has another attitude, viz, that of citizen. Scientific laws and eco- 
nomic laws are inviolable. Statute laws have a different category. 
One yields a forced and mechanical obedience to the first two groups; 
to the third one must bring a voluntary allegiance. As members of 
a highly organized society, we must agree that when laws are adopted 
by legal and orderly methods we will obey them. No individual can 
arrogate to himself the right to disobey a law because he disapproves 
that law unless he concedes the same right to every other member of 
the group. Not even a considerable minority has the right to impose 
a veto on a law because it disapproves. We abandon democracy and 
Substitute anarchy when we do this. 


LIBERTY THROUGH LAW 


The greatest peril faced by the world to-day is lawlessness. This 
is true, not alone of America but of all nations that were under stress 
in the World War. It is probably more true of America than of any 
other nation because life here is lived at a higher tension than else- 
where. Probably every citizen in the Nation could suggest offhand 
some laws that are distasteful to him. Few autoists really find that 
speed and parking rules or traffic regulations always please them, but 
they recognize that these restrictions are necessary if we are to have 
a motorized nation. Few people carol happily as they make out the 
checks for their honest income taxes, but we all know taxation is not 
an unmixed eyil and that our gain is a thousand times greater in terms 
of protection of life and property than the cost we personally pay. 

No one approves all laws, but the good citizen obeys the law even 
when it may work a personal inconvenience or a personal loss becauso 
upon the observance of law depends the stability of organized society. 
When such laws are rapidly decreasing and will eventually reduce to 
the lowest practical minimum a great social evil, while they simul- 
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taneously promote the moral, physical, and economic well-being of a 
great nation, then such laws have a force even more binding than other 
legal enactments. When the magnificent results of prohibition are 
considered, its annoyances and imperfections seem petty. They are 
only spots on the sun or like the negligible residue which chemists 
ignore. 
DRUNKENNESS HAS INCREASED THROUGHOUT THE UNITED STATES 
SINCE THE PASSAGE OF THE YOLSTEAD ACT—JEFFERSON’S ANTI- 
DOTE 


Mr. HILL of Maryland. Mr, Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. Mr. Speaker, there have been re- 
cently in this House a great many statments made about the 
decrease of drunkenness since the adoption of the Volstead 
Act. I thérefore desire to make a few observations on this 
subject, based on statistics which have been collected by myself, 
by Captain Stayton, of the Association Against the Prohibition 
Amendment, by the Baltimore Sun and the Baltimore Evening 
Sun, and other entirely conservative sources. 

The marked change in the attitude of the newspapers and 
the evident intention on the part of the press to let the country 
at last know the truth concerning the conditions prevailing 
under prohibition promise to bring a speedy change in the law. 

Much that is the truth has not been broadly published, while 
much that is untrue has been widely circulated. 

Perhaps after all the standard by which the success of the 
prohibition laws should be judged is, Haye they increased or 
decreased drunkenness?” 

In spite of all nonsensical statistics to the contrary, the offi- 
cial statistics show that in that territory specially selected by 
the Anti-Saloon League as being the one in which it proposed to 
make its “ showing,” there were 178,000 arrests for intoxication 
in the last year before prohibition and there were 330,000 of such 
arrests in 1923. 

The nations of the world have settled upon three principal 
methods for regulating liquor traffic. 

The first method is that of the licensed and more or less 
regulated saloon. The second method is what may be called 
beer plus regulation. This is the method which makes easy 
the path to the nonintoxleating beer but puts many obstacles in 
the way of the purchase of strong drink. 

The third method is that of absolute prohibition. 

In the United States we have tried all three of these methods 
in the last 15 years and the results are eloquent. 

From 1910 to 1917 we had the licensed saloon and the arrests 
for drunkenness increased steadily, so far as mere numbers 
were concerned, but at a rate somewhat less than the increase in 
population. So there was a slow but sure trend toward so- 
briety. For example, in the Anti-Saloon League's chosen terri- 
tory, the 1910 arrests for drunkenness were 286,000, while 
those for 1917 were 328,000. These are the league’s figures. 

Then, at the end of 1917, we adopted the method of 23% per 
cent beer, plus regulation and the partial suppression of hard 
liquor; and, on the league’s own showing, the arrests for this 
cause fell, in the next two years, nearly 50 per cent, or from 
828,000 to 178,000. 

That was the status when the league took charge of our 
morals—178,000 drunkenness arrests per year in the selected 
“show” territory. 

In 1928 the number had nearly doubled—had reached 330,000. 
Indications are that when the 1924 figures are available the rise 
will have reached the 400,000 mark. 

When, under their changed policy, the newspapers shall give 
these facts to the public, prompt action may be expected to 
follow. 

Nor do the huge increases concern merely arrests for 
drunkenness. Take the matter of distilleries, stills, fermenters, 
and other such appliances used ind distillation. 

The figures of the enforcement unit itself forces them to the 
admission that the seizures, which in 1921 were not quite 
86,000, jumped to 111,000 the following year, and reached the 
enormous total of 159,000 in the fiscal year 1924. 

Some of the Anti-Saloon League’s own figures as to distil- 
lerles are enough to damn the whole method. For example, in 
their yearbook for 1925 (p. 13) it is stated that in 1914 there 
were in the United States 434 distilleries, employing about 15 
men each, or a total of 6,295 wage earners. 

But it is admitted on the same page that by 1919 (under the 
method of beer and regulation and before prohibition) the 
number of establishments had dwindled to 34 and the number 
of wage earners to less than 1,400. 


Now, let us return to the annual records of the Prohibition 
Commissioner, and we find that instead of there being only 34 
distilleries in the United States, he seized 10,392 in the year 
1924, and he seized 15,853 illicit stills that year. 

When prohibition came in there were 34 distilleries in the 
United States. Since then the Federal officers admit the seizure 
of 35,815, and probably they do not seize more than 1 in 10. 

If we include stills, the total seizures under prohibition 
have already reached over 92,000, and this means only those 
Seized by the Federal Government, while many others have 
doubtless been seized by the States. 

Coming to the number of people employed it appears that 
when prohibition became effective there were only 1,380 wage 
earners in the distilleries. If we assume that the average 
number of persons per still and distillery is 5, then the num- 
ber employed around the stills actually seized by the Federal 
Government in 1924 was 125,000, so that the industry had been 
multiplied by 100, and again that does not include State ac- 
tivities. 

It probably is fair to say that in and around the ‘illicit still 
and distilleries of, the United States to-day a million and a 
quarter people are employed as against less than 1,400 em- 
ployed before prohibition became the law of the land. 

It is worth while to note the change in character of the crimi- 
nals of to-day as compared with those of preprohibition days. 

One of the governors commenting on the escape of criminals 
from a local penitentiary in February of this year referred to 
the fact that the criminal of to-day is a “ younger,” more alert, 
and more able man than he of former years, Reference to 
the figures in the city of New York confirm this, showing that 
the average age of prisoners convicted in 1919 was 28 years, 
while those cou¥icted last year averaged only 21 years. 

It follows that, roughly, one-half of those convicted in 1924 
were 21 years of age or under. Let us say that they range from 
17 to 21. Now, these youths were when the prohibition law 
went into effect from 12 years of age to 16. They are not the 
product of the old saloon nor of old conditions. They are the 
product of prohibition. 

I have gone over all of these statistics carefully with Capt. 
W. H. Stayton, the national vice president of the Association 
Against the Prohibition Amendment, which is doing such excel- 
lent work in organizing the independent citizen against the evils 
of Volsteadism, and he agrees with me that all of the above 
statistics and statements are conservative and correct. 

The same result is also arrived at by the investigation of the 
Evening Sun, of Baltimore, which, on March 12, 1925, stated: 


Monthly arrests for drunkenness per 100,000 of population 


THE MORE LAWS, THD MORE DRUNKENNESS 


The Anfi-Saloon League recently gathered together figures regard- 
ing drunkenness in various parts of the country. For our purposes it 
suffices here to use those figures as they apply to Baltimore, of the 
Maryland Free State, to Columbus, in Ohio, the headquarters of the 
Anti-Saloon League, and to Atlanta, the home bailiwick of Congress- 
man WILLIAM D. Ursnaw, of Georgia. These cities, of course, all have 
different populations, but in order to make a proper basis of compari- 
son we have here worked out the monthly averages of arrests for 
drunkenness per 100,000 of population. The population of Montreal 
is approximately 800,000 ; of Baltimore, 800,000; of Columbus, 261,000; 
and of Atlanta, 223,000, 

Reduced to diagrammatic form, these figures show a remarkable 
fact. Montreal, with sane laws, has the least drunkenness. Balti- 
more, which it unfortunately subject to the Volstead Act, but which 
Ties in the free State and therefore has not degraded itself by passing 
a State Volstead Act, comes next. Columbus, in Ohio, which is the 
headquarters of the Anti-Saloon League and therefore has the most 
villainous prohibition act outside of the South, comes next, with even 
more drunkenness, and finally, leading all the rest, comes Congress- 
man WILLMM D. UPsHAW’s own Atlanta, in Congressman WILLIAM D. 
Ursnaw's own Georgia. 

The thing Is so striking that it can hardly be a mere accident. In- 
deed, after thoughtful study of the diagram, we are on the verge of 
formulating another immutable law. This law, as far as present in- 
formation enables us to state it, may be set down as follows; 

“The amount of drunkenness in any given community is in direct 
ratio to the number of stupid Volstead laws in that community.” 
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In connection with the above I again call to the attention 
of the House a statement made by Thomas Jefferson, as it 
appears in the Washington Post of February 20, 1925: 


JEYFERSON’S ANTIDOTE 


In 1818 Thomas Jefferson wrote to a French friend: 

“I rejoice, as a moralist, at the prospect of a reduction of the 
duties on wine by our national legislature. * * * It—the duty—- 
is.a prohibition of its use to the middling class of our citizens, and a 
condemnation of them to the poison of whisky, which is desolating 
their houses. No nation Is drunken where wine is cheap; and none 
sober where the dearness of wine substitutes ardent spirits as the 
common beverage. It is, in truth, the only antidote to the bane of 


whisky.” 

It would be interesting to know what the Sage of Monticello would 
say if he could return to find himself arraigned against the Constitu- 
‘tion and the law, an apologist for crime and a bedfellow of bootleggers. 


It is gratifying to those who revere Jefferson and Washington 
and the other great founders of the Nation to recall the above 
‘sane statement. The American people agree with Jefferson 
and in time will prove it. 

“ Jefferson's antidote” is what we are fighting for, who de- 
plore the present situation in the United States which the Vol- 
stead Act has brought. 


BELIEF OF AGRICULTURE 


Mr. GREENWOOD. Mr. Speaker, the condition of agricul- 
ture in this country has been so depressed that all Members 
of this House claim to desire legislation to give relief, and yet 
with only a few days of this Congress left, the first legislation 
offered at this session is this Federal aid to cooperative market- 
ing proposal. I have sought in vain to find some farmer or 
‘farmers’ organization that recommends this proposed bill and 
have yet to find one. 

We have this strange situation, that the administration ‘has 
become so frantic to propose something that it comes out with 
this bill that will appoint another Federal bureau that will 
advise, regulate, register, and audit the books of cooperative 
farm bureaus that are now operating to help the farmer. 
These organizations do not need or want Federal ‘interference. 
They do not desire the prying into by outsiders, who by this 
method would destroy the work already accomplished. A Fed- 
eral bureau controlled by those who are not sympathetic can 
now forever kill the progress already made. We have more 
Federal bureaus now than we know what to do with. 

During the campaign the President said he would appoint 
an agricultural commission, and after making such appoint- 
ments and they have investigated, this bill is the result, con- 
taining nothing tangible and proposing nothing more than 
additional Federal jobs for advisers and regulators, and 80 
the agricultural commission pulls down a few thousand dollars 
in pay, gives us some advice, and flickers out. 

The administration can not help the farmer because they 
are tied up to other interests that are considered more im- 
portant. Their political creed places manufacturing as the 
basic industry and shapes the tariff schedules accordingly. 
This program will not be altered by the New England bloe 
of statesmen who are now in control. 

The farming class will continue to be milked by high priees 
on all the necessities of the farm by having to buy on a pro- 
tected market and selling their products on the open market 
of the world. The administration refused to place farming in 
the protected class by fixing the prices at home and giving a 
Federal corporation the power to buy and export the surplus 
products. I supported the McNary-Haugen bill because I be- 
lieved that the farmer should have a price commensurate with 
the price of the manufacturer. This provided some degree of 
equality, but those who are strong for a prohibitive protection 
would not sanction this legislation that would give a similar 
special privilege to the farmers. It lost because protectionists 
were not for it. 

There is no proposal to modify the tariff rates soon, and the 
present rates are destroying agriculture, taking the farmer's 
hard-earned dollar and transplanting it into the pocket of the 
manufacturer, and this policy has prevailed more or less for 
half a century, and as a fixed policy will not be changed by the 
party now in power. 

Under this policy the drift of population will continue 
from the farm to the city, which enlarges the problems of 
morals and crime; the housing problem of the city increases. 
and the vacant houses on the farms grow in numbers, There 
is no alleviation except a radical reversal of present industrial 
policies now controlled by a false political doctrine. This the 


party in power is not likely to make. The farmer need not 
expect anything like equal prosperity until the same treatment 
is accorded the man on the farm that is now made to these 
who sell on a_restricted, protected, controlled home market, 
where competition is eliminated by governmental protective 
tariffs. This tariff robs the farmer in favor of the combina- 
tions of manufacturing, who are allowed to exploit the con- 
sumer through the.aid of the taxing power of the Government. 
This bill which proposes to regulate, register, and audit the 
books of cooperative marketing groups and hand them a little 
advice, which the Agricultural Department as now organized 
can give, will furnish but a few more Federal jobs and give 
no relief, and I do not propose to help destroy the progress 
already made by the farmers themselves and at the same time 
waste some more of the taxpayers’ money, 

However, I am supporting the Dickinson substitute, which 
will appropriate enough funds to allow the Agricultural De- 
partment to furnish information on crop conditions and mar-. 
kets, which will assist the cooperative marketing associations 
throughout the country to market farm products more intelli- 
gently. 

WHAT SHALL BE DONE WITH OUR NATIONAL FORESTS? 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Mr. Speaker, an issue is rising 
in the country and in Congress over the proper use of our 
national forests. This issue was raised in the consideration 
of the agricultural appropriation bill, again in the considera- 
tion of the game refuge bill, and the current number of a 
magazine entitled “ The Outlook” contained an article entitled 
Has our Forest Service gone daffy '?” 

The editor of the magazine, Mr. Ernest Hamlin Abbott, sent 
me n copy of the magazine article and asked me to send him 
any comment or information concerning the issue raised and 
relative to the record of the Forest Service. 

In order to set forth the issue and its development to date, 
I submit for the Recorp, first, the letter received from Mr. 
Abbott: 

From the Ontlook-Co.J 
„ New York, February 10, 1925. 
Hon. ELMER THOMAS, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. 0. 

Dear Mu. ‘Tomas: Is forestry a matter of timber or of recreation? 

Is the money appropriated by Congress for the Forest Service in- 
tended for the proper cultivation and disposal of the timber crop, 
or is it intended chiefly for turning the national forests into parks? 

The Outlook does not often intrude itself on your busy life; but 
I believe you will find it worth your while as a legislator to look 
at Mr. W. C. Gregg's article in the copy of the Outlook for February 
11. which is sent you under another cover. 

For the present we are withholding editorial comment on the sub- 
ject, and for the formation of our opinion would value any comment 
or information you would like to send us concerning -this aspect of 
the record of the Forest Service. 

Very sincerely yours, 
Euxxsg HAMLIN ABBOTT, 
Editor in Chief. 
The Outlook magazine article is as follows: 
From The Outlook for February 11, 1925] 

(By William C. Gregg. There are few in the country who have made 
such a close study of the problems of our national forests as William 
C. Gregg. He believes in forests; he believes in recreation grounds. 
His article is a call to the American people to recognize the fact that 
the whole purpose of our Forest Service has undergone a drastic change. 
Mr. and Mrs. Taxpayer should read it and ask themselyes, “Is our 
money going where we want it to go?"’) 

HAS OUR FOREST SERVICE “GONE DAFFY ”?—.ULLIONS FOR RECREATION, 
BUT HOW MUCH FOR REFORESTATION? 

“Shall we use the national forests for recreation?” Everyone just 
naturally says, “ Yes.” 

But shall we snbordinate forest protection, replanting, and insect 
destruction to recreation?’ The answer is, “No.” 

Then, it seems to me, the Forest Service will have to be called 
back from its enthusiasm for entertaining visitors to the original but 
more samber work of forestry, 

Its concern about whether there are teo many or too few deer in 
the Kaibab Forest should not eclipse its interest in the chestnut 
blight in the ‘southern Appalachian Mountains, which might still ve 
stopped before it destroys the remaining $50,000,000 wort of that 
timber. It ls, however, doing next to nothing. > 

The last annual report of the National Forest Service shows expendi- 
tures for one year of $17,652,087. These were divided roughly as 
follows: 
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Building of ronds s — — 89, 351, 142 


Land purchases * oa 458, 149 
Construction of improvements. 1,177, 937 
Sine) protection 7 5 —: 1, 930, 361 
Protection against insects and tree diseases. 79, 202 
Nurseries and tree planting. s 196, 268 


General administration . 4, 459, 028 


fat IMs Ee ESS Bo ae ed een ese em ae SVP Leek 17, 652, 087 


You and I, gentle reader, put up this $17,000,000, as we thought, 
for the preservation of our forests, We may be permitted to notice that 
about one-half of 1 per cent was spent for protection against insects 
and tree diseases and a little over 1 per cent on nurseries and tree 
planting, Fifty-three per cent went for roads, The report says that 
the Forest Service entertained over 10,000,000 visitors during the year, 
They were evidently treated as guests in most cases, because the state- 
ment of financial receipts for the same year does not show any income 
from them. 

Obviously, the urge of reforestation and fighting tree diseases is too 
. small to cause the büllding of roads and the “ construction of improve- 
ments,” but, as the report says, “ recreation has become a major use 
of national forests,” we can understand that major“ expenditures 
are for roads for recreation. 


FIGHTING FOREST FIRES 


The forester quaintly refers to the pressures and developments during 
the last 19 years, saying (p. 4), “The service has been forced, like 
Alice in Wonderland, te run at topmost speed to keep abreast of itself,” 
then continues, The enormously greater public and industrial use of 
the national forests has necessarily increased their fire hazard.” 

We understand that there was nothing in the original acts creating 
our forest reserves which contemplated recreational use. If so, who is 
responsible for the “Alice in Wonderland” developments? 

The whole area under the keeping cf the Forest Service is 157,000,000 
acres, scattered among many States, East, West, North, and South. 

Fires were caused 300 years ago principally by lightning, unless we 
add the doubtful suggestion that two dead trees rubbing together in a 
wind sometimes started a blaze. 

Now we add the cigarettes and camp fires of hunters and tourists. 

“Alice in Wonderland” wanders in the report to a discussion of 
cigarette statistics (p. 12): ` 

More than six and a half billion cigarettes entered the channels 
of trade during July, 1924, or nearly 750,000,000 more than in the 
same month in 1923. The growing use of cigarettes has created 
one of the most serious problems of forest protection.” 

It is physically impossible for the Forest Service to organize thor- 
oughly such a vast area so that all fires caused by lightning, by 
hunters, or by the millions of smokers who are its guests each summer 
can be quenched. 

That the Forest Service does not seriously attempt to is shown by 
the fact that it allows its rangers to take annual vacations during the 
summer, when the fires are most frequent. 

True, it shows a large expenditure for “fire prevention and detec- 
tion,” $1,250,000, and another sum, $679,000, for “ fire suppression,” 
which together represent about 11 per cent of its entire expenditures, 
But many of the men who patrol the forests are married men with 
families, They are provided with homes, garages, autos, and roads; 
they have gardens, raise chickens and children, and as I say are, 
many of them, permitted to take vacations and go touring in the sum- 
mer time. “Fire prevention” and “fire suppression” are both ac- 
complished after a fashion and incidentally. And I make no charge 
beyond the fact that the chief forester can not keep track of the fire- 
fighting efficiency of his bureau “ when recreation has beconre a major 
use of national forests.” 

The best man for protecting an area is a single man, occupying a 
cabin in the midst of his district. He should be employed in prefer- 
ence to a married man, and vacations should be given when the fire 
risk is least, not in the dry months in the summer, when the campers 
swarm through the forests. 

The report for 1924 seems to show a lessened interest in and lessened 
expenditures for tree planting and prevention of tree diseases when 
compared with the 1923 report. 

The annual reports of the Forest Service do not give expenditures 
in any orderly manner, A student who tries to learn from them is 
baffled. 

For instance, the 1923 report bas an item of expense, Estimating 
the anronnt and fixing the minimum value of timber for sale 
$62,500.” In the 1924 report there is no mention of a similar expen- 
diture. Are we to infer that it quit spending money for that purpose? 
I find no mention of the total number of employees, nor how employed, 
which might have been squeezed into a report covering 40 printed 
pages. 

The 1923 report filled 56 pages. The grand list of service expendi- 
tures contains only 12 items, the whole occupying half a page. The 
first item, for instance, reads, “ Protection and administration of the 
national forests, 85,133,382.“ That's a fairly hefty item, but I have 

looked in vain for a detailled statement of how it was divided, 


The Chief Forester evidently thinks you and I are not interested in 
figures. His idea of keeping abreast of himself is to give us (on 
p. 6) a half-page talk on President Harding’s general policy toward 


Alaska, but he only quotes three lines. Perhaps most of us would 


rather draw our own conclusions about President Harding’s opinions. 

On page 4 is a remarkable paragraph; it is hard to tell whether it 
was written by Trotski or Alice, but I think it has the trade-mark of 
wonderland innocence: 


“The extension service of the Department of Agriculture has 
developed through its county agricultural agents and local project 
leaders an educational machine Which spreads like a vast network 
over the entire country, It comes in intimate contact with a large 
percentage of the woodland owners, and because of the character 
of the organization makes possible the widespread influence of a 
comparatively few leaders.” 

Please read that paragraph over again and notice that the service 
works through “ agricultural agents and project leaders.” A “ project” 
is an expenditure of public money, proposed or being carried out. A 
“leader,” I should say, might be a local beneficiary. 

Some of us who imagine we have felt the force of the Forest Service 
propaganda can see how this “machine” can be used for any pur- 
pose—like urging Congressmen to vote for its appropriations, for 
instance. It is the most powerful bureau in the United States Gov- 
ernment. 

TREE PLANTING 


The 1924 report shows 7,872 acres planted to trees in 1923, 

This is less than one-hundredth. of 1 per cent of the total forest 
area. 

The service reports an annual burned acreage about 40 times as 
much as the planted acreage. At this rate of progress backward, 
where will it land itself? 

The foresters report does not seem to recommend much increase 
in this very small annual replanting. He speaks of an experimental 
nursery already established; and, if I read the report correctly, it 
will not plant annually more than 100 acres, Contrast this “ refor- 
estation “ activity—which we understood was to be the great work 
with the expenditure of $9,000,000 for roads in the forests. What 
are the roads for if not to reach areas to be reforested after being 
cut over or burned over? ‘Tut, tut! friend citizen, the roads are for 
recreation; the forests are for recreation! 


TREE CUTTING 

The 1924 report says the Forest Service sold in Oregon about 
1,500,000,000 feet of timber—presumably on the stump—95 per cent 
of this huge amount was disposed of in cight sales only. What were 
the details of the transactions? Who measured for the Government? 
Who was in charge of that division? Did the Chief Forester go into 
Oregon during 1923 and know himself what was going on? 

We shall be told that timber becomes ripe and should be cut or it 
deteriorates. We will grant that it sometimes “ripens" quickly when 
somebody wants to cut it. Otherwise, I shall have to take the posi- 
tion that, generally speaking, virgin timber averages about the same 
as to timber value, although it remains uncut for centuries. 

The Government seems to have got a little over $2.50 per 1,000 
feet. This price for Oregon timber seems very low. We understand 
it was legally advertised. But we remember that not so long ago 
vast fortunes were made by legally stealing Pacific coast timberland 
through the use of dummy settlers as homesteaders, the title to the 
land passing soon and legally to the lumber barons, who paid their 
dummies a trifling amount for their services. It is probable that high 
Jumber financiers are still on the Pacific coast, and are not above enter- 
ing into a friendly discussion about a certain tract of timber with the 
local forester. Does the forester who adyises the sale stay around 
during the further steps in the process of separating Uncle Sam from 
the timber he is supposed to be guarding? Does he attend to the 
advertising and the measuring? This forester reports to some chief. 
How many hundreds of miles is this chief from this tree cutting? Does 
he personally check up these cuts? It looks like a big undertaking, 
and should require many competent as well as honest representatives 
of the Government; but, above all, as an old lumberman, I am wonder- 
ing just how much lumber was actually cut, regardless of what was 
paid for. 

I am unable to find in the report enough to satisfy me that the 
Chief Forester has a real grip on this phase of his guardianship. We 
must not forget that deals like these eight Oregon sales of Government 
timber, aggregating nearly 1,500,000,000 feet of lumber, might be adver- 
tised till doomsday, but if the eight interested buyers agree on a divi- 
sion of territory Uncle Sam becomes a victim. 

In North Carolina in the same year they disposed of 14,500,000 
feet of (presumably hardwood) timber at about $2.25 a thousand 
feet. This price is also very low; this timber was either valuable 
or not valuable. If valuable, it should not have been sold at such 
a price; if not valuable, why was it cut? 

From the report it is evident that Alice advocates the passage of 
the new $40,000,000 McNary bill, hoping that road work will be 
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doubled, the number of visitors trebled, and if reforestation is lost 
sight of it will be merely because she can’t quite keep up with 
herself. 

Don’t misunderstand me, I agree to some selling of timber, if the 
sales are in the interest of the Government, as well as in the interest 
of the men who are planning to make money out of them. 

I also agree to a moderate amount of recreation at Government 
expense. But let It be frankly understood. If the Forest Service hae 
shifted its work, let's shift its name. It should be called Recreation 
Department (with incidental forest protection). $ 

I am not in favor of a new appropriation of $40,000,000 to de 
obtained from Congress ostensibly for forest protection but largely, 
in reality, for recreation. 


On February 24, 1925, I sent Mr. Abbott, editor in chief of 
the Outlook, my reply to his communication of February 10, 
which reply was as follows: 

FEBRUARY 24, 1925, 
Mr. ERNEST HAMLIN ABBOTT, 
Editor in Chief, The Outlook, 
$81 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. F. 

My Dran Mu. Annorr: Replying to your favor of February 10 asking 
for any comment or information relative to the article printed in your 
February number of The Outlook and relative to the record of the 
Forest Service beg to give you my views as follows: 

I do not concur in the conclusions reached by the autbor, Mr, 
William C. Gregg, and, on the other hand, do approve of the work now 
being done by the Forest Service. In order to explain my position, 
perhaps I should go somewhat into detail. 

The beginning of Government forest work dates back to 1876, when 
there was appointed by the Department of Agriculture a special agent 
to stedy general forest conditions in the United States. The following 
paragraph sets forth the history of the service: 

“In 1881 a Division of Forestry was created in the department, 
bat for a long time it received an annual appropriation of less 
than $30,600, and could be little more than a bureau of infor- 
mation and advice, From this small beginning, as its field of 
work expanded, the division grew (1901) into the Bureau of 
Forestry, and finally (1905) imto the Forest Service, with an 

$ appropriation for the fiscal year 1922 of nearly $7,000,000, in- 
cluding $300,000 for fire fighting and $400,000 for cooperative 
fire protection. 

“Today the forest work of the Government is mainly centered 
in the Forest Service, which, in addition to administering and pro- 
tecting the national forests, studies a great number of general 
forest problems and diffuses information regarding forestry.” 

A half century of time has seen the 1876 idea develop and expand 
until to-day we have some 150 national forests containing a total 
of some 157,502,793 acres of Jand, and located in some 30 States 
and Territories. However, our forests are located mostly in the 
Western States of Washington, Oregon, Montana, Idaho, Wyoming, 
California, Nevada, Utah, Colorado, Arizona, and New Mexico. 

The Department of Agriculture makes the following statements in 
setting forth the scope and policy of the Forest Service: 

“The Forest Service admintsters the national forests; alds and 
advises in timber growing on privately owned land; studies for- 
est conditions, methods of growing timber, and methods of forest 
utilization; investigates the mechanical and physical properties 
of woods and the processes employed in the manufacture of for- 
est products; and gathers information concerning the needs of 
the various wood-using industries and the relation of forests 
to the public welfare generally.” (Congressional Directory, 68th 
Cong., 2d sess., p. 358.) A 

The policy under which the national forests are administered 
by the Department of Agriculture through the Forest Service is 
to make them of the most use to the most people, but especially 
to the man of small means and the local farmer and settler. 
They were meant, first of all, to enable the people to build homes 
and to maintain them. This policy was Jald down by the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture in a letter to the Forester, dated February 
1, 1905, in which he said: 

In the administration of the forest reserves it must be clearly 
borne in mind that all land is to be devoted to Its most pro- 
ductive use for the permanent good of the whole people, and not 
for the temporary benefit of individuals or companies. All the 
resources of the forest reserves are for use, and this must be 
brought about In a thoroughly prompt and businesslike manner, 
under such restrictions only as will insure the permanence of 
these resources. * * * You will see to it that the water, 
wood, and forage of the reserves are conserved and wisely used 
for the benefit of the home builder first of all, upon whom 
depends the best permanent use of lands and resources alike, 
The continued prosperity of the agricultural, lumbering, mining, 
and livestock interests is directly dependent upon a permanent 
and accessible supply of water, wood, and forage, as well as upon 


the present and future use of these resources under businesslike 
regulations enforced with promptness, effectiveness, and com- 
mon sense. In the management of each reserve local questions 
will be decided upon local grounds; the dominant industry will 
be considered first, but with as little restriction to minor indus- 
tries as may be possible; sudden changes in industrial conditions 
will be avoided by gradual adjustment after due notice; and 
where conflicting interests must be reconciled, the question will 
always be decided from the standpoint of the greatest good to the 
greatest number in the long run.’" (Government Forest Work, 
issued April, 1922, p. 9.) 

“The outstanding event of the year in national forestry was 
the enactment of the Clarke-McNary law on June 7, 1924, which 
takes its place with the Weeks Act of 1911, and the earlier legis- 
lation authorizing the creation of forest reserves from the public 
domain as a milestone of progress. For many years the efforts 
of the Federal Government toward the goal of forest conserva- 
tion dealt largely with the timberlands in the publie domain and 
the subsequent extension of Federal ownership to the areas where 
it was urgently needed in the Eastern States. To establish the 
national-forest enterprise as a practical and permanent public 
undertaking was the great accomplishment in forestry of the first 
two decades of this century, As a Federal activity it had to 
precede an attack upon the still larger task of bringing about the 
growing of timber an the nearly 460,000,000 acres of land not 
owned by the public but from which probably 80 per cent of our 
forest products must come in the long run. On the extension of 
forest practice over these lands the country must rely largely for 
balancing its current consumption of timber by replacement 
through new growth, The Clarke-McNary Act, while confirming 
and expanding the policy of national-forest ownership, strikes 
directly at the lack or inadequacy of forest production on private 
land, 80 per cent of the soil in the United States which should 
be employed for this purpose. The new law has thus built an 
important enlargement into our national-forestry structure.” 
(Annual report of Forester to Secretary of Agriculture, October 13, 

1924, p. 1.) 

Mr. Gregg takes exception to the work of the Forest Service in con- 
nection with its activities relating to recreation. It must be remem- 
bered that these forests were created on rough, hilly, mountainous 
land, and on land not suitable in the main for agricultural purposes. 
Our national road-building program has caused roads to be constructed 
to these forest boundaries. Appropriations made by Congress have been 
expended in constructing highways and trails within the reserves. 

The development of motor cars have made these forests accessible 
to our people. Roads and automobiles have enabled the public to find 
& new use for their rough mountain lands, and where shade and water 
are available there Is to be found in season the American family en- 
joying an outing. The Forest Service has not conspired to bring this 
about. It came in spite of the service, and now the service is doing 
just what it should—managing the forests in the interests of the whole 
people, and in doing so is giving due consideration to their adapt- 
ability and usefulness, 7 

The Department of Agriculture has the following to say regarding 
the uses of the forests for recreational purposes: 

“To the camper, sportsman, and seeker after health, rest, and 
recreation the national forests offer unrivaled opportunities for 
outdoor life and enjoyment. The popularity of these great moun- 
tain playgrounds is evidenced by the fact that several million 
people visit them each year. Roads and trails; marked by signs, 
make the forests reasonably accessible. There are countless se- 
cluded spots along the banks of streams and lakes where the 
camper may pitch his tent. Camping is free and generally re- 
quires no permit. The camper may choose his own camp ground 
and help himself to dead wood for fuel and to forage for his 
camp stock.“ 

There is a widespread public demand that our forests be opened to 
the public and made available for recreational purposes. To be more 
specific, permit me to cail your attention to a concrete case. The issue 
raised in Mr. Gregg's article, and suggested by yourself, was presented 
to the Forest Service in 1923 in connection with the management of 
one of the western forests, and in order to be concrete I refer to some 
of the correspondence between myself and the Forest Service during 
that year.. On April 7, 1923, I sent the Forest Service the following 
letter: : 

APRIL 7, 1923. 


FOREST SERVICE, 
United States Department of Agricutture, 
Washington, D. C. 


GENTLEMEN : 
(Attention Mr. F. W. Reed.) 
+ * * * . . 0 
The * + forest is located in the * * Mountains, and 
this range of mountains, although small, is the only mountains of any 
| consequence located within a very wide range of territory. These 
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mountains are very rugged and contain considerable timber suitable 
for shade, and a number of springs and clear streams of water. The 
eleyation of the range is from 1,200 to 8,500 feet above sea level. 
This range of mountains breaks through a rather monotonous prairie 
country, Within what 1 might term an accessible automobile radius 
there are at least 2,000,000 people who might, and many actually do, 
patronize this section. The surrounding territory is prairie, containing 
very little timber, practically no clear streams of water, and very 
few springs. During recent years the roads have been so improved and 
motor traffic has so increased that this territory is now being visited 
annually by many thousands of people. I think it not an exaggeration 
to state that during the past 12 months the * * Mountains were 
visited by ‘at least 200,000 persons, all of this having been accomplished 
with very little advertising and practically no facilities for attracting 
or entertaining tourist campers. I have personally been located in 
that area for over 20 years and am familiar with the development of 
that section of the country, Because of its particular location, its dis- 
tance from other mountains, and the attractions within and adjacent 
thereto, with proper development and some advertising, this reserva- 
tion could be developed into one of the main recreation grounds of the 
country. 

At present, there is a sentiment developing in this section of the 
State to the effect that it is the policy of the Government in charge 
of this reservation to keep it for the propagation and preservation 
of various forms of wild animal life, and that it is to be used less and 
less as a recreation ground for the public; and it is in opposition 
to this growing sentiment that this letter is directed, It is the hope 
and wish of those who live in that section of the State, and especially 
near and adjacent to the reservation, that the Government muy make 
this area available for the use and enjoyment of the general public. 
No one, so far as I know, desires to exterminate the wild life now 
found within the reservation, and all are pleased with the efforts 
of the Government in protecting and propagating certain forms of 
wild animal life now found therein. The policy heretofore established 
of making the reseryation a refuge for game and wild life is entirely 
satisfactory; and a further declared policy of permitting no hunting 
of any kind or character, no shooting, and the absolute exclusion of 
firearms from the reservation would not be objectionable. The policy 
of not glving any one person or set of persons the right to select, 
occupy, and preempt a camp site, and use the same to the exclusion 
of others, is satisfactory. It is self-evident that if the former policy 
should be pursued, a few persons could select the choice sites, im- 
prove and occupy same to the injury and exclusion of the public 
generally, 

During recent years, great progress has been made in the opening 
and construction of reads and bridges into and threugh the forest, 
and the policy of road improvement heretofore begun and now being 
pushed can not but meet the approval of everyone interested in the 
reservation. 

Based upon the foregoing statement of conditions and fact, and 
on behalf of the public universally, so far as my information goes, I 
desire to submit the following suggestions, same to be considered in 
the form of a petition: 

I suggest that your department consider the * ®* * national 
forest and game preserve from every standpoint, and, after such 
consideration, adopt and publish a policy to be followed in its future 
development. 

It is patent that if the reservation is to be retained as a place for 
the propagation and preservation of wild life, exclusively, extensive 
plans for its development would be out of harmony with its future 
uses; but, on the other hand, if the reservation is to be kept open for 
the public use, and the public invited to visit this area, it is also 
patent that some improvements should be provided to accommodate 
those patronizing the reservation. In line with the present usage, 
and in harmony with the wishes of the people of that section, I 
suggest that the reservation be rededicated to two major uses— 

First. The retention and protection of the wild life now found 
within the reservation, which wild life I would have cover all forms 
‘of timber now found within the reserve. However, I think all will 
agree that as a place for the successful growing of timber, other than 
small evergreens, the reservation will prove a failure. 

Second. I suggest further that the Government announce a policy 
of development within the reserve, making said reserve habitable and 
Attractive for campers and tourists, and that the public generally be 
invited to visit the reservation and enjoy and use the facilities 
available and provided. 

Should you agree with the suggestions just made, then we are hope- 
ful that plans may be formulated immediately, looking toward the 
accomplishment of the end sought to be attained, 

* * * * + * La 

Respectfully submitted. 


ELMER THOMÀS. 
To the above communication I received a reply, as follows: 


UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Forest Service DISTRICT No. 7, 
Washington, D. C., April 16, 1923. 
Hon. ELMER THOMAS, 
House of Representatives. 


Dran Ma, THOMAS: In response to your letter of April 7: 
* 7 s * * * 


. 

The * * * national forest is, of course, by act of Congress and 
presidential Executive order primarily a national game preserve, and 
naturally the work of protecting and fostering the increase of the wild 
life within its boundaries is the primary function of the Forest Serv- 
ice. In carrying on this line of work, however, the Forest Service has 
always kept, and still does keep, clearly in mind the importance and 
the necessity of making the * * * national forest easily accessible 
to the public in order not only that the work in game protection and 
propagation may be seen and appreciated but also in order that the 
other recreational features of the forest, its scenery, its clear mountain 
water, its forest shade, ete., may be used and enjoyed to the utmost. 

Ever since the advent of the automobile and with it the constantly 
increasing number of visitors to the forest the work on road develop- 
ment and improvement has been pushed with all of the energy and 
rapidity that the available financial resources would permit. Progress 
in road construction has now reached a point where we look forward 
with confidence to the completion of the main road system by 1926, 
and this includes hard surfacing wherever the natural road material 
is such as to make this treatment necessary. Our road-construction 
policy, together with the progress being made in carrying it out, is 
convincing proof that the policy of the Forest Service is not one of 
exclusion. This road system has one value and only one value, namely, 
that as it approaches completion it makes it steadily easier for the 
public to come into the forest. 

The Forest Service has always recognized that many of the visitors 
will wish to do more than simply drive through the forest or stop over 
for only an hour or two, and with this in view has for a number of 
years umintained a public camping ground on Cache Creek, just above 
the buffalo headqnarters, where anyone is welcome to drive in, set up 
his tent, and stay as long as he likes, and where he can find ample 
shade, wood for his fire, clear, cool water to drink, and a swimming 
pool to bathe in; in addition, plans have been worked out with the 
Boy Scout council of * * under which the forest supervisof 
will cooperate with that organization in providing a Boy Scout camp 
near Lost Lake during the coming summer. 

As the road system of the forest improves, and as its scenic and 

other attractions are even more widely known than they are now, it 
goes without saying the number of annual visitors will increase and 
that constantly more of them will desire camping facilities which 
they can stay in and enjoy two or three days or even longer. Ulti- 
mately we will need for the accommodation of the public more than 
one camping ground near the buffalo headquarters, although up to 
date that camp ground has accommodated as many people as wish to 
stay in the forest over night; nevertheless, the time when more 
space will be needed is undoubtedly much closer at hand than any 
of us fully realizes. Additional public camping grounds, easily accessi- 
ble to the four main roads leading into and through the forest where 
shade, fuel, and good water are ayailable, must be selected and devel- 
oped. In the selection of these additional camp grounds, and in 
working out the plans for their development and maintenance, the 
Forest Service will be glad, Indeed, for the advice and cooperation of 
such organizations as the * * chamber of commerce and the 
others you have suggested, Their cooperation can go even further 
than this: It will take money to develop these camp grounds, to 
provide them with an adequate supply of pure water and with the 
necessary sanitation; it will take money also to maintain them and 
keep the Improvements in repair. As you know, funds available to the 
Forest Service for such work are extremely limited. 
I should be very glad, indeed, to confer with you further at any 
time which best suits your convenience as to the lines along which 
it is best to attempt to develop this cooperation in order that we 
may have additional public camp grounds for use as the need for them 
arises, 

Very sincerely yours, 

F. W. Rego, District Forester. 

The Forest Service acceded to the demands made that this partie- 
ular reserve be opened to the public for recreational purposes, and the 
area is now being managed along the lines suggested. ‘The thousands 
who patronize this area are delighted and satisfied. 

More recently this same issue was raised in Congress.. On December 
11, 1924, when the House of Representatives was considering the agri- 
cultural appropriation bill, Mr. Racon, of Arkansas, offered an amend- 
ment proposing to increase the item— 

„For the construction of sanitary facilities and for fire-preven- 
tiye measures on public camp grounds within the national forests 
when necessary for the protection of the public health or the 
prevention of forest fires, $25,000 "— 

from. $25,000 to $50,000. 


e 


In bebalf of his amendment Mr. Racox spoke in part as follows: 

„Mr. Chairman; this is a matter in which I think every Repre- 
sentative here should be vitally interested. The improved road 
conditions of the national forests at this time have given rise to 
another condition which provides one of the great perils of 
forestry in this country. I wish I could recall the exact figures 
that the Forestry Bureau gives us as the number of visitors that 
visited our national forests 6 or 8 or 10 years ago and the number 
that yisit them to-day. Suffice it to say that in the year 1922 
there were over 6,000,000 people who visited the national forests 
of the United States; and in 1924, the present year, I am advised 
by the forestry officials that over 10,000,000 people have gone 
through the 147 national forests in this country. That brings the 
condition about which I desire to speak. There are over 1,500 
camping spots. This appropriation seeks to construct these camp- 
ing spots so as to reduce the fire hazard, as well as to build up the 
recreational features of them. e 

“We have this great influx of annual visitors brought about 
through the improved highways that go through these forests, 
and we have not any place to take care of them. These tourists, 
hikers, campers, naturalists—a great many of them—go in there 
without any primary knowledge of good forestry, and as a result 
of their ignorance our forests are left to their mercy. These 
recreational features are worth a great deal to the forestry of 
this country. As the good roads have attracted millions of people 
to the national forests, the establishment of these recreational 
camps will naturally educate great numbers of tourists and health 
seekers in proper forest practice. 

“It is interesting to know that of the millions of dollars that 
have been given to the national parks, so far as I am advised 
un unremunerative enterprise to the Government, we have for the 
purpose of establishing recreational camp grounds in our national 
forests expended the puny sum in the last two years of $25,000. 
The figures, as Mr. Greeley, chief forester, gives them, to put one 
of these camps in a proper condition with proper facilities and the 
proper requirements to make it the kind of camp ground we ought 
to have in these national forests, is based upon an estimate of 
060 camps—I believe it was in the year 1922 from which they 
took the figures—and in the estimate of these 960 camp grounds 

e there were over 1,800,000 people who availed themselves of those 
camp grounds. The forestry people based an estimate of the re- 
quirements properly to handle these 1,360,000 people, that 2 cents 
per person could be expended in preparing these camps with 
proper facilities with reference to the starting of fires and sani- 
tary conditions around the camps, and that as a result of this 
2 cents of expenditure upon the people who went into these camp 
grounds in 1922 it would amount to $122,000. In other words, 
in these 960 camp grounds upon which the Forestry Burean base 
their statistics, it requires $122,000 in order to properly care for 
them. New, it is perhaps a sad commentary upon our Govern- 
ment that these recreational camp grounds in the national forests 
of this country have been built up and sustained by civic organiza- 
tions to a greater extent in the communities that surround our 
national forests. The Wichita Forest, in Oklahoma, which is one 
-of the most attractive forests, has many recreational features built 
up and established by the industrious and enterprising people sur- 
rounding the forest. The same is true, if I am correctly advised, 
as to the Colorado recreational camp grounds. I say to you that 
the Government can not afford not to keep step with the enter- 
prising civic organizations of the community that surround these 
national forests and for good reasons, so far as the Government 

is concerned.” (Page 467, CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, second session, 
Sixty-eighth Congress.) 

In opposing Mr. Ragon's amendment Mr. Cramton of Michigan 

argued as follows: 

„The particular amendment is only for $20,000. I hope no one 
is misled by that innocent amount. The program of the gentle- 
man from Arkansas [Mr. RaGon] seems to me to be based upon an 
erroneous conception of the relative fields of the national parks 
and the national forests. When he first presented this amendment 
to the House last Tuesday he said; 

“t Notwithstanding the Government spent millions of dollars 
last year and will continue to spend for the proper maintenance 
of our national parks, which have only an educational value with 
an incidental recreational value, yet we spent the small sum of 
$15,000 for development of the recreational features of our na- 
tional forests, which not only carry with them an educational, 
recreational, and a health value but also carry a monetary value 
to our Government.’ A 

“Tt needs to be emphasized that the national forest system is 
primarily for the preservation of the forests and the forestry ex- 
periments, and not to provide recreation. Any recreation pro- 
vided in our national forests is absolutely incidental and we should 
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not engage in a different program from that. There are many 
places where towns have contributed money to maintain what is 
practically a municipal park in a national forest. It is very 
proper that they should contribute money under those conditions, 
but when it comes to considering them—the great park system in 
this country—not only for education but for recreation, that is a 
different proposition. Of the thousands and thousands that now 
go into our national parks the great annual increase is from those 
» who go in automobiles. They camp; they patronize the camps in 
those parks. It is a matter of recreation and health. to them. 
That is not incidental, it is one of the main purposes of national 
parks, 

I hope that whatever national parks we have in this country 
will be maintained as one park system, will be kept in one bureau, 
and not scattered in half a dozen competing bureaus. 

“T am not going to argue the particular amendment offered by 
the gentleman from Arknasas in so far as it is incidental to the 
main idea of forestry, but I do dissent from the idea that these 
forests as the field of recreation do a greater and more valuable 
work than the national parks. He is putting the cart before the 

horse, I hope, therefore, the amendment will not pass.” 


In passing I might suggest that owing to the fact that the Forest 
Service had not requested more than $25,000, the House rejected the 
Ragon amendment. In harmony with the recreational practices of the 
Forest Service, I also might suggest that there is now pending before 
Congress H. R. 9514, proposing to authorize appropriations for the 
purposes, among other things, of developing public camping and recrea- 
tional grounds on forest reserve lands. 

I do not want to be understood as advocating that all our national 
forests be promoted as public recreational grounds. Each forest should 
be managed by the Government having constantly in mind the best 
interests of the reserve and the public generally. Timberlands should 
be devoted primarily to the growing of timber. Reforestation should 
be a major activity on all forest reserve lands. Ripe timber on forest 
lands should be disposed of in a businesslike manner. Grazing lands 
should be available for grazing purposes. Lands suitable for the 
propagation and preservation of our native wild life should be devoted 
to that most commendable activity. Game refuges and retreats should 
be established on adaptable areas and from such areas hunters should 
be excluded. Forest lands should be open to mining prospectors under 
proper rules and regulations. Water-power development on forest 
lands should be encouraged under the provisions of law. Such por- 
tions of our forests as are adapted to recreational purposes should be 
made available for public use. 

Believing in the work now being done and wishing to see this work 
promoted and expanded, I will support the policy of the Forest Service 
as outlined and set forth in the forester's latest report and as out- 
lined above. 

Yours most cordially, 


— 


ELMER THOMAS. 


HOUSE JOINT RESOLUTION 351 AND SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 184 


Mr. O'CONNOR of Louisiana. Mr. Speaker, House Joint 
Resolution 351, introduced by me, and Senate Joint Resolution 
184, introduced by Senator RANSDELL, are identical in purpose 
and in language. 

The chairman of the Committee on Industrial Arts and Ex- 
positions, in accordance with the parliamentary custom, prac- 
tice, and rule of the House at the appropriate time, moved to 
substitute the Senate Joint Resolution which was on the Speak- 
er's desk for the House Joint Resolution which had been 
favorably reported by the House Committee on Industrial Arts 
and Expositions and which had been transferred from the 
Union Calendar to the Consent Calendar by me in order that 
the resolutions might be considered under unanimous consen 
and thereby facilitate and expedite passage. s 

On behalf of the people of New Orleans I desire to thank 
Mr. Reep of New York, chairman of the Committee on Indus- 
trial Arts and Expositions, for his attention to our needs and 
hopes and the great interest he has taken in the International 
Trade Exposition to begin in New Orleans on September 15, 
1925, and which has received such a tremendous impetus from 
the passage of the resolution authorizing the President of the 
United States to invite the States of the Union and foreign 
countries to participate therein. Mr. Reep is unquestionably 
a great friend of any movement that will tend to stimulate 
our trade and broaden our commercial relations through 
friendly intercourse among the States and a finer and better 
acquaintance with the countries of Central and South America 
as well as with those that lie beyond the two great oceans. 
The people of New Orleans, through me as their spokesman, 
desire to thank the Members of Congress for the passage of 
this resolution, which will undeniably be an encouraging stimu- 
lus to the people of the Mississippi Valley who feel a benefi- 
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cent result will flow from this permanent exposition in the 
southern metropolis. Both the outgoing and incoming mayor 
of New Orleans have written and wired me, urging the im- 
portance of what, with their splendid vision, they know will 
be an important factor in the history of the great valley. 
Both of these gentlemen, the Hon. Andrew J. McShane and 
the Hon. Martin Behrman, have always stood for the best 
interests of the beautiful and romantic city of New Orleans, 
the great State of Louisiana, and the Nation of which they 
are a part. 

Aye Tansvett and I will see the President to thank him 
in advance for what we know will be a deep interest in the 
successful outcome of this great enterprise. All the signs of 
the time indicate that it will be a magnificent success. All of 
the cities of the valley and their commercial organizations are 
manifesting a wonderful interest and promising their enthusi- 
astic support. 

The 9 will be held in the New Orleans quarter- 
master intermediate depot No. 2, an immense structure admi- 
rably suited for the exhibition of fabricated and raw products 
of the United States and similar products of foreign coun- 
tries. 

The exposition will undoubtedly encourage and facilitate the 
growth of commerce and trade in such products. We expect 
exhibitors and visitors from all over the world, but particu- 
larly from the States of the Union and those of Central and 
South America and Canada. Buyers and sellers will be 
brought together and the promotion of trade and commerce 
will be secured. 

Through the resolution the President of the United States 
is respectfully requested to give official recognition to the 
international trade exhibition by furnishing to Hamilton K. 
Avery, the vice president and general manager thereof, such 
credentials as he deems proper to enable such international 
trade exhibition, with the sanction of the United States Gov- 
ernment, to present to the peoples of the United States and of 
foreign countries the advantages of such exhibition as a 
means of fostering and promoting trade and commerce. 

Senator Ranspett and I are proud that it was through our 
efforts that appropriate legislation was passed by the Congress, 
authorizing the War Department to lease to the International 
Trade Exhibition Co. the New Orleans quartermaster in- 
termediate depot No. 2 for the purpose of this exposition. 
We are both proud of having a resolution passed by Congress 
authorizing the President to invite by proclamation or in 
such manner as he may deem proper the States of the Union 
and all foreign countries to participate in the proposed perma- 
nent exhibition to be held at New Orleans, beginning September 
15, 1925. 

In closing permit me to say that the international trade ex- 
hibition is a nonprofit organization formed for the purpose of 
promoting the general welfare. Admittance to this great ex- 
hibition will be free to all. Every comfort and every con- 
venience will be afforded to visitors and exhibitors and we 
are hopeful that it will prove to be one of the greatest marts 
of the world. If suecess depends upon the zeal and enthusiasm 
of those promoting and standing behind this great movement, 
then we may well say, even at this time, that triumph will 
reward their efforts. 


MISSOURI BESOLUTIONS REGARDING AGRICULTURAL LEGISLATION 


Mr. RUBEY. Mr. Speaker, agricultural legislation is doomed 
so far as the Sixty-eighth Congress is concerned. I saw the 
gavel fall and the first session come to a close, nothing done 
for the farmer, and now within a few days the second session 
will end with the same result. 

Very recently each Missouri Congressman has received a 
copy of resolutions passed by the General Assembly of the 
State of Missouri relating to the character of legislation that 
should be speedily enacted into law. In cooperation with my 
colleagues, and at their request, I am inserting herewith copy 
of the resolution. The letter which I received, accompanied 
by the resolutions, is as follows: 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, STATE OF MISSOURI, 
: FIFTY-THIRD GENERAL ASSEMBLY, 
City of Jefferson, February 27, 1925, 


Hon. THOMAS L. RUBEY, 
Washington, D. C. 
Dran Sin: Inclosed please find copy of joint resolution which has 
been adopted by both branches of the Missouri Legislature. 
Respectfully submitted, 
W. M. Turserr, Chief Clerk, 
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Mr. Speaker, I am instructed by the senate to inform the house of 
representatives that the senate has taken up and respectfully concurs 
in the following resolution : 


House joint resolution 


Whereas under existing conditions the farmers of Missouri and of 
the other great agricultural States, as a union, are compelled, on 
the one hand, to compete against the peasant and peon farmers of the 
world in the production of such surplus commodities in general use by 
the public as wheat, pork, beef, cotton, and like products of the farm, 
while on the other hand they are compelled to absorb the burdens of a 
protective tariff and the most generous wage scale that has been ob- 
tained in the history of this country; and 

Whereas these unequal conditions haye already forced many thou- 
sands of farmers of this and other States into bankruptcy and are more 
and more menacing the solvency of our country banks, to say nothing 
of their effect upon the country merchant and the manufacturer of 
merchandise in our larger cities; and 

Whereas during the recent presidential campaign the National 
Republican platform, obviously having these conditions in mind, pledged 
itself to “equality of agriculture,” while the National Democratic 
platform demanded the creation of an “export corporation” for the 
purpose of relieving to a degree this abnormal condition; and 

Whereas one of two things must certainly happen—either industry 
and labor must consent to reduce the value of their dollar to the value 
of the farmer's dollar, or they must be willing that the farmer increase 
the value of his dollar to the value of their dollar, relatively, and a 
continued refusal of the representatives of industry and labor in 
Congress to undertake to do this, thereby permitting a great injustice 
to be done to the 40,000,000 people or more who reside upon the farms 
of the Nation; and 

Whereas the present conditions aforesaid are fast undermining the‘ 
business stability of the whole country; and 

Whereas permanent prosperity in the country has at all times been 
based upon the prosperity of agriculture: Therefore be it 

Resolved by the House of the Fifty-third General Assembly of the 
State of Missouri (the Senate thereof concurring herein), Respectfully 
memorialize the Congress of the United States and ask said Congress 
that, before the adjournment of the present session thereof, it create 
an export corporation or pass such legislation pertaining thereto that 
will do for the farmer that which in his present unorganized comli- 
tion he is not able to do for himself, and which will make the pro- 
tective tariff as effective upon said products as it is upon the indus- 
trial articles of commerce, and by this resolution, we especially urge 
the Missouri Members in both the House and Senate to do everything 
in their power to bring about, as far as possible, the conditions asked 
for In this memorial; and be it further 

Resolved, That the chief clerk of the house is hereby instructed to 
mail to the Secretary of the United States Senate, and to the Chief 
Clerk of the House of Representatives of the United States, and also to 
each Member of the House and Senate aforesaid, a copy of these resolu- 
tions, in which the concurrence of the Senate is respectfully requested. 


Mr. Speaker, in connection with the foregoing resolutions 
I desire to say that the Members of the Missouri delegation, 
regardless of politics, except those residing in the large cities, 
went on record at the last session of Congress as favorable to 
this legislation. They voted solidly for the passage of the 
MeNary-Haugen bill, which bill provided for the establishment 
of an export corporation. 

At this session of Congress a similar bill was introduced. was 
referred to the Committee on Agriculture, has been considered 
and favorably reported to the House of Representatives, and it is 
now on the calendar. When this bill was reported the chair- 
man of our committee was instructed to go before the steering 
committee and the Rules Committee of the House and take 
every step possible to bring about its immediate consideration. 
This our chairman has done, but up to the present time without 
success. 

This Congress will come to an end within a few days. I 
regret exceedingly that the chances are slight that this legisla- 
tion will come up for consideration. In fact, it looks like no 
agricultural legislation at all will be enacted by this Congress. 
This I know will be a great disappointment to the farmers of 
America who have earnestly hoped that the Congress would 
give them remedial legislation. s 

Agriculture is in a deplorable condition and the only kind of 
legislation that will bring it permanent relief and place it upon 
an equality with other industries is the enactment of an export 
corporation bill. 

Members of Congress representing the great agricultural dis- 
tricts of Missouri are a unit for this kind of legislation. Those 
of us who shall be Members of the incoming Congress will be 
found continuing our fight for agricultural legislation which 
will bring inimediate relief to agriculture. The export corpora- 
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tion bill will be reintroduced in the next Congress and we shall 
do everything in our power to secure its enactment into law. 


HOSPITALS FOR WORLD WAR VETERANS 


Mr. WEAVER. Mr. Speaker, I regret that there should be 
any opposition, even though slight, to this legislation. I feel 
a ve- great interest in it. Its purpose is to provide better hos- 
‘pital treatment for the World War veterans. In my district, 
at Oteen, N. C., is situated a hospital fur tuberculous patients. 
There are now more than 1,000 soldiers in this hospital. My 
information is that the Oteen Hospital has given better results 
than any other hospital for tuberculosis in the Nation. 

Situated near Asheville, N. C., in one of the most bracing and 
healthful climates in the world, I am advised by the Veterans 
Bureau that the results have been fine. 

But, gentlemen of the House, this hospital is not adequately 
equipped. It was originally constructed as a military hospital, 
and was taken over from the military authorities. The build- 
ings are largely of a temporary nature and mostly of wooden 
construction. They were not originally built for long service 
and continued use, and they have now been used much longer 
than was originally intended. 

Early in this session I introduced a bill for the purpose of 
making this a permanent hospital by the construction of fire- 
proof buildings for the housing of patients and personnel. The 
bill under consideration provides a lump-sum appropriation of 
$10,060,000, to be expended by the Veterans’ Bureau where 
needed. I am advised that from this fund will be set aside 
sufficient money, approximating $2,000,000, for the purpose of 
converting Oteen into an up-to-date tuberculosis hospital. 

I agree with the statement expressed upon the floor to-day 
that the dissipation by Mr. Forbes, a former Director of the 
Veterans’ Bureau, of the moneys heretofore provided for hos- 
pitals was indefensible. Certainly these funds were sacred 
for the World War veterans, soldiers who carried the flag and 
who are now physical wrecks. Even the most greedy hand 
should have refused to touch unscrupulously such funds as 
these. But, regardless of this, our duty is clear to provide for 
our stricken men. All men of all parties are in favor of taking 
care of the wounded and sick. The conditions and necessities 
require an extension of our hospital facilities. It is our duty 
to provide these, whatever may have happened in the past, and 
I sincerely hope this bill will not only have the two-thirds’ 
majority required for its passage, but that the vote of this 
House may be unanimous. It is a duty that rests upon us 
as Members of this House to provide these needed facilities 
for the men who hazarded their lives for their country. 


THE MUSCLE SHOALS PROBLEM 


Mr. GARBER. Mr. Speaker, although continuously before 
Congress for the last four years, no solution of the Muscle 
Shoals problem has yet been reached. The delay is worth far 
more than the eost. After the first impression and rush for 
solution has come sober reflection and judicial reconsideration. 
What the Panama Canal is to our defense in permitting a uni- 
tion of our naval forces and facilitating our commerce, so 
Muscle Shoals will be in furnishing us nitrates for our defense 
jn time of war and, to a limited extent, fertilizer for soil build- 
ing and increased production. It is as closely related to our 
defense as the canal. 

At present we are wholly dependent upon Chilean nitrates for 
our defense. Since 1867 we had paid our producers of nitrates 
the enormous sum of $821,183,624.12, and in addition we have 
paid export duties amounting to $163,647,780.63. It has been a 
case of the mouse freeing the lion. That a big, powerful Nation 
like ours should be so wholly dependent upon another is almost 
unbelievable. To say the very least, it is gross negligence. 
Should Chile not be favorable to our defense in case of war, 
how easily she could render us helpless by simply quietly pass- 
ing out the word to cease the production of nitrates. Of such 
universal importance is it to the Government in time of war, 
the question very naturally arises whether or not, in order to 
develop a capacity and thus be able to manufacture a quantity 
sufficient for our defense, the ownership and control of Muscle 
Shoals should not be retained in the Government and operate 
it as it does the Panama Canal. 

Private enterprise would not have built the canal, neither 
would it construct Muscle Shoals. All the offers have been 
on the basis of our paying the cost of construction. We have 
already expended $165,000,000—too much to throw away. The 
operation of the Panama Canal by the Government has been 
a conspicuous success. The postal system with all its defects 
is another example. It carries a letter from Maine to Cali- 
fornia for 2 cents, whereas a telephone company, privately 
operated, charges 5 cents for the shortest local call. Being so 


vitally necessary to our defense, there is a growing feeling 
that it should not be intrusted to private,hands. The develop- 
ment of hydroelectric power is another big factor in the Shoals 
problem. We stand upon the threshold of a period of electric 
development unapproached by all the progress of the past, 
when the transmission of electric power will be as successful 
as the transmission of the voice; when we will save 98 per 
cent of waste now taking place in our electric bulbs; when we 
shall see each other “face to face” over the phone, and the 
movies by radio. É 

While the business sense and judgment of the American 
people are against government ownership and operation as a 
general business proposition, yet the importance of Muscle 
Shoals to our defense is causing many to favorably consider 
such in this case regardless of the objection and our recent 
sad experiences in the ownership and control of the railroads. 

The publicly owned electric power plants have universally 
cheapened the cost and returned a profit. Privately owned 
and operated companies haye been compelled to reduce their 
rates 50 per cent or more when faced with public competition. 

The consumers at Kitchener, Ontario, were paying 11 cents 
a kilowatt hour until public ownership and operation came 
in causing a reduction finally to 1.7 cents per hour. Canada, 
through her publicly operated company on the Canadian side, 
furnishes the same light for the bridge across Niagara, which 
the privately owned and operated company on the American 
side does, but at one-sixth the cost. 

Our conservation of the national resources for all the people 
would seem to require, at least, a retention of the ownership 
and control of Muscle Shoals for at least a sufficient length 
of time for us by actual experiment to determine the best 
course for us to pursue. To start out upon a conservation 
policy with private ownership of a war necessity would set 
a precedent for its defeat. With such a mammoth problem 
and with such an uncertain course we should “make haste 
slowly.” 

The pending resolution authorizing the President to appoint 
a commission to further investigate the question should be 
enacted. Let the problem be probed from every angle. Let 
all the information possible be obtained. Let its report to the 
next Congress be carefully considered in order that we may 
bring to the solution of this question the very best judgment 
of which we are capable. The farmers of the country should 
not be deceived by the extravagant claims made for a cheaper 
fertilizer produced by this plant, the capacity of which is gen- 
erally conceded to be limited to 200,000 tons a year. Our an- 
nual consumption of nitrates for fertilizer purposes is between 
seven and eight million tons a year. The Muscle Shoals fer- 
tilizer contribution therefore would be but a drop in the bucket, 
and this capacity of only 200,000 tons a year could only be 
attained after the expenditure of an additional $50,000,000. 

So far as cheap nitrates for fertilizing purposes is concerned, 
the plant would be local in its benefits. It would be so limited 
in its quantity of production and in its transportation, the high 
freight rates, as to probably not reach out farther than two or 
three hundred miles in its benefits to the farmer. In no event 
could it compete with the natural existing nitrate plants of the 
Oklahoma farmer; sweet clover, cow peas, soy beans, and the 
many other legumes native to the soil and climate fixates and 
furnishes nitrogen for soil building at a much less cost than 
Muscle Shoals could ever hope to furnish it. This, however, 
should not prevent such an experiment being made. If cheap 
fertilizer can be manufactured and distributed profitably for a 
distance of between two and three hundred miles to the farmer, 
it will demonstrate the practicability of the utilization of other 
water-power sites for similar purposes, and by the increased 
number and fayorable location we may be able to make up in 
quantity and in proximity to consumption that which we lack 
at Muscle Shoals. 

Second only in importance to the conservation of our water 
power for our defense is the storage in time of peace of neces- 
sary war-defense supplies which we do not now produce. The 
scientific and systematic elimination of waste by reclamation 
and salvage will do much in this direction. It is a new field; 
one of conseryation and economy. We must inaugurate and 
establish a policy of production which will finally include all 
our needs for preparedness and adequate defense, so that we 
will in time in fact become what we ought now to be—an abso- 
lutely self-sustaining Nation in time of peace and war. Ours 


is the responsibility to safely. transmit that which we have 
inherited. The civil institutions of this Republic have only 
been evolyed out of the experience of the centuries and the 
wars of the past. We owe it not only to future generations 
but to the world to see that our institutions of civil liberty 
shall be preserved and this great Republic continued so that 
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its benign benefactions may continue to bless the inhabitants 
of the earth. 

To be prepared is not war. It is the cheapest insurance 
against war. As one of the most yaluable contributions of 
recent years to the thought herein suggested, I herein incorpo- 
rate a thesis by Col. Howard Oursler, a recent attendant at 
our War College, an able student of the questions and an 
executive of recognized ability in the subjects presented: 


THe ARMY Wan COLLEGE, 
Washington Barracks, D. C., February 6, 1925. 
Memorandum for the director, G4 course, the Army War College. 
Subject: The application of elimination, substitution, and conserya- 
tion as applied to supply requirements. 


I. Papprs ACCOMPANYING 
None. 
II. Tun STUDY PRESENTED 


Some general ideas pertaining to the importance of conservation 
and the necessity in peace as well as war. 


III. Facts BEARING UPON tue STUDY 


1. General: We know, from recent experience, that a future war 
may be won or lost through the element of supply and that this supply 
must be augmented in every possible way. From a national view- 
point, salvage and reclamation as a conservation measure is economi- 
cally advisable in time of peace. In time of war, especially if it be 
a major effort, it becomes, in addition, a strategic necessity. 

No great war will be successfully waged for any considerable time 
without the adoption, early in the conflict, of a strictly enforced system 
of conservation and by approved methods of salvage and reclamation. 

These terms have frequently been used indiscriminately, and while 
they are closely associated and should go hand in hand, they are sub- 
jects requiring separate methods and, therefore, separate treatments. 

2. Definition: Salvage is to save or recover. Reclamation is to 
restore or return to usefulness. A steel helmet is salvaged from the 
front Unes, but its reclamation does not take place until some time 
later when it is repaired and returned to use and placed in stock, 
somewhere in the rear. 

Salvage is a collection, transportation, and storage problem. Rec- 
lamation is a repair, storage, and distribution problem. 

3. Experience: Any effective operating system of salvage must origi- 
nate with small units, civilian in the home and business, military in 
the small administration unit. The extent to which a unit is stabilized 
will indicate the degree of probable efficiency. 

If maximam results are to be attained there must be prompt con- 
tact between salvage and reclamation. Delay in collecting and fur- 
ther delay in process of repair spell the difference between success 
and failure of effort. 

When the head of the family is prosperous, the roast is consumed 
at a single feast, but in time of duress it appears again and again 
in many guises. 

Conservation is not new and its application, while not generally con- 
sistent, is occasionally thrust upon us, too frequently by necessity, 

Generally speaking, our country is wasteful and does not take full 
advantage of all opportunities for conservation, and this is probably 
due to an overestimation of our national resources, 

4. Enemy effort: Other countries have developed conservation to a 
much greater extent than our own. Germany in the last war is a 
splendid example of an intensive system, which for her greatly extended 
the time that she was able to carry on a war, when, almost entirely 
surrounded, the available sinews of war were confined within the 
national boundaries, : 

5. Our limited effort: There was during the last war a civilian and a 
governmental effort toward the conserving of certain commodities, 
products, and supplies, but a maximum effort was not reached, due to 
the termination of hostilities. 

Some few forms of conservation by means of salvage and reciama- 
tion have still survived the war, but many of the lessons which were 
being taught during the war have been forgotten or they have been 
entirely neglected. 

Most of our citizens do not know, and many who did know have 
forgotten, that, great as our country Is, it is not self-sustaining, but on 
the contrary we must depend upon others for raw materials with 

* which to manufacture many of our very necessary requirements. 

The tragedy of the situation Hes in the fact that adequate plans of 
assuring reasonable material supply have not been made and a satis- 
factory substitute solution is not offered, notwithstanding the fact 
that production of supply must depend upon this very thing. 

Salvage and reclamation is gradually being confined to the larger 
manufacturing and operating organizations, who are finding such a 
policy necessary for economic reasons, and this is largely due to the 
increased price of raw materials. The greater the stability of an in- 
dustry the more efficient becomes their methods of conservation. When 
industry lacks stability there is always an absence of saving. 

6. Military application: Many of the requirements of an army may 
be secured by a process of elimination and substitution in the manu- 
facture of nonessential material, but this must be reinforced by salvage 


and reclamation, and the same is true, as supply affects the civil 
population, which must be provided for, as this factor enters into the 
limitations, as affecting military supply. 

Conservation methods materially reduce the total necessities of re- 
quirements, procurement, and distribution, and this is especially true 
where salvage and reclamation takes place back of the lines in the 
theater of operations. 


There is a psychological factor which enters into the subject, and it 
should be developed in every possible way in order to secure maximum 
results efficiently. The wool shirt, which always plays out at the elbow, 
and the trousers which give away at the knee must be reclaimed so as 
to be symmetrical in make-up when reissued. The wearer need not 
know that the supply is reclaimed issue, and the garment being sym- 
metrical looks equal to the new. 


The visible supply of certain raw materials, to meet major military 
necessities, is quite inadequate; the problem must some day be met. 
Part of this supply may be met by substitution. If the fee in a future 
war should control the wool supply, we must substitute. We produce 
annually only 3 pounds per capita; the soldier requires 30. 

In such a situation a uniform must be wool on the outside, cotton 
inside, with a nonconducting material in the center, or we shall have 
to adopt some other similar method. In any event salvage and 
reclamation must be added to any adopted plan, 

In future warfare the necessity of effective conservation must ex- 
tend not alone to the unnecessary use of war Tequirements but there 
must be a well-developed and efficient method of reclamation in the 
zone of the interior as well as in the theater of operations, and efforts 
must be particularly centered upon certain raw materials which, we 
have come to know, are of strategic necessity, 

7. Some basic data. The supply of tin, its necessity, and the re- 
sults to be obtained by conservation, salvage, and reclamation is 
perhaps one of the best examples of future Possibilities. We use 
more tin than all the remainder of the world, yet we produce only a 
fraction of 1 per cent of our requirements. The market value of tin 
in normal times is $900 per tons It reached a value of $2,153 per 
ton during the World War. 

Tin is a war necessity, and the United States was allocated a 
supply of 80,000 tons in 1918. Part of this supply could have been re- 
used, and it was to a very limited extent, by reclamation, but England, 
which controls 60 per cent of the world’s supply, was ons of our allies, 
and a reciprocal arrangement was easily arranged. Certain future 
condition would alter such a situation. 

A few items of annual tin conservation in the United States would 
include: 1,000 tons to be eliminated from use in the silk industry, 
3,000 tons by elimination through substitution in the manufacture of 
Bubbitt's metal, 1,000 tons by adjustments of manufacture in the tin- 
foil industry, 40 tons eliminated by substitution in the making of 
children's toys, 4,680 tons by partial substitution in the manufacture 
of tin cans. Seven tons might be saved by substitution in the use of 
tin foil alone, used for the purpose of wrapping typewriter ribbons. 

These items indicate that by elimination, substitution processes we 
could reduce our requirements by at least 10,000 tons annually, 

There are numerous items where tin reclamation may be effected; 
one of these will suffice to illustrate: 

Hight billion tin containers are annually used in the United States, 
and estimating their average as a pint container, weighing 2 ounces, 
the total weight is 500,000 tons—400,000 tons of steel plate and 10,000 
tons of tin. It is possible to reclaim 5,000 tons of this tin if there is 
a rigid enforcement of salvage. 

Camp Lewis in 1918 salvaged at the rate of 550 tons of tin cans 
per year with a 40,000 personnel, and 5 tons of tin could have been 
salvaged annually from this amount. The city of New York, where 
density of population would approximate similar results, annually 
dumps into the lower bay, less what is actually salvaged, 82,500 tons 
of tin cans, of which 1,650 tons is tin, 50 per cent of which could have 
been salvaged. 

A study of other items indicates that it would be possible, through a 
well-organized plan of substitution, elimination, and reclamation, to re- 
duce our tin requirements by at least 20,000 tons annually. 

It has been estimated that in a consideration of our requirements of 
strategic metals we will demand 70,000 tons of tin annually, and that 
we must have this amount on band and available at the opening of 
any major military operation, 

It would seem to be a wise precaution to have our people made thor- 
oughly familiar with the situation that confronts us In connection with 
our dependence upon outside sources for our supply of raw materials, 
and a study of these conditions by certain branches of the Government 
has emphasized this situation. 

S. Possible solution: Seven years after the Great War we are still 
without a solution of this problem, and some day our citizenship will 
waut to know why some function of our Government has not taken the 
necessary steps to provide for the national safety. 

The situation affecting tin is not exceptional. Manganese, mercury, 
and tungsten are more vital, and vanadium, platinum, and nickel are 
equally essential with tin. g 
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"Tarifs are enforced upon certaiw of these raw materials, but it is 
presumed that it is for the protection of this country’s industries 
rather than as a revenue measure. 

If this assumption is true, the solution of this very vital national 
problem of supply would seem to lie in a tariff in kind. Such a tariff 
should be low enongh that it would not vitally affect labor and indus- 
try and not so high as to affect a rapid depletion of our limited low- 
grade supply or to canse an oversupply, unless it was spread over a 
long term of years. 

The cost of such a preparedness program would result in a fractional 
Increase of material and supplies, but it would not be felt by the coun- 
try at large, due to its general application. 

The intrinsic and strategic value of such a supply at the opening of a 
necessary military operation would represent a handsome dividend for 
the period of such storage and would be a preparedness plan the solu- 
tlon of which should have immediate and careful consideration. 


IV. CONCGUSIONS 


1. Tirat there must be an effective, intensive plan of conservation, 
salvage, and reclamation in a war period. 

2. That the plan should be in operation, at least partially, during, 
peace times, 

3. That military effort encourages, civilian. interest and is productive 
by securing higher morale in the Nation. 


V. RecomMENDATIONS 


1. That the War Department encourages every possible conserva- 
tion of materials and supplies. 

2. That civilian agencies be encouraged to adopt such conservation 
measures as may be within their authority. 

3. That the Congress be informed and given all the necessary data 
which will demonstrate the importance of this question. 


VI. CGNCURRENCES 
None required. 
Howarp B. OURSLER, 
Lieutenant Colonel, Quartermaster, Officers’ Reserve Corps. 


EXPLANATION OF FAILURE TO VOTE 


Mr. UPSHAW. Mr. Speaker, I was not in the House and did 
not vote on the second roll call on the agricultural bill. I was 
called out on a mission of mercy. I wish I might have voted 
on the final passage of that bill, but I want the Recorp clear. 

The SPHAKHR, Without objection the Recoxp wilt be cor- 
rected: 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. But, Mr. Speaker, he does 
not mean to correct the Recoxp. He did not vote and he can 
not be rerorded as having voted 

The SPEAKER. Oh, the Chair misunderstood. The gentle- 
man desires the statement to go into the RO? 

Mr. UPSHAW. That is all. I simply do not wish the Rucorp 
to say that E voted when I did not. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order 
that there is no quorum: present. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. BEGG. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. 

The motion was agreed,to; and accordingly (at 6 o'clock and 
29 minutes p. m.), in accordance with the order heretofore 
made, the House adjourned until to-morrow, Tuesday, March 3, 
1925, at 10 o’clock a. m. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


917. Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, a letter from the Seere- 
tary of the Navy, transmitting a statement of the documents 
and publications received by the department during the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1924, also list of publications issued dur- 
ing the same period, was taken from the Speaker's table and 
referred to the Committee on Printing. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington: Committee on Immigration 
and Naturalization. S. 4382. An act to supplement the natu- 
ralization laws; with amendments (Rept. No. 1684). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. McFADDEN: Select Committee on Preparation and De- 
struction of Government Bonds. A report under H. Res. 231 


from the Select Committee to Investigate the Preparation and 
the Destruction of Government Bonds; with amendment (Rept. 
No. 1635). Referred to the House Calendar, 
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REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. BOYLAN: Committee on Military Affairs, S. 2941, An 
act. for the relief of Philip T. Coffey; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 1632). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memo- 
rials were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. McFADDEN: A bill (H. R. 12453) to amend the 
Federal reserve act, as amended; to the Committee on Banking 
and Currency. 

By Mr. McDUFFIE (by request): A bill (H. R. 12454) to 
authorize Edward B. Overton to construct a bridge from Mo- 
bile County, Ala., to Baldwin County, Ala., through the waters 
of Mobile Bay, Ala.; to the Committee on Interstate end For- 
eign Commerce. 

Also (by request), a bill (H. R. 12455) to authorize Leo 
Eldridge to construct a bridge from Mobile County, Ala., to 
Baldwin County, Ala., through the waters of Mobile Bay, Ala.; 
to the Committee on Int te and Foreign Commeree. 

Also, a bill (H. R. ) to quiet the title and possession to 
certain lands in Baldwin County, Ala.; to the Committee on 
the Publie Lands. 

By Mr. BURDICK: A bill (H. R. 12457) to amend the act 
entitled “An act for making further and more. effectual pro- 
vision for the national defense, and for other purposes,” ap- 
proved June 3, 1916, as amended, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs, 

By Mr. BRAND of Ohio: A bill (H. R. 12458) providing for 
the erection of a Federal building in the city of Urbana, Ohio; 
to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. JEFFERS: A bill (H. R. 12459) for the erection of 
a post office at Sylacauga, Ala.; to the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12460) for the purchase of a site for and 
the erection of a post office at Heflin, Ala.; to the Committee 
on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12461) for the purchase of a site for and 
the erection of a post office at Piedmont, Ala.; to the Committee 
on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12462) for the purchase of a site for and 
the erection of a post office at Jacksonville, Ala.; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12463) for the purchase of a site for and 
the erection of a post office at Columbiana, Ala.; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12464) for the purchase of a site for and 
the erection of a post office at Montevallo, Ala.; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12465) for the purchase of a site for and 
the erection of a post office at Clanton, Ala.; to the Committee 
on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. LANKFORD: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 383) pro- 
posing an amendment to the Constitution of the United States 
relieving from taxation those engaged in selling articles of 
food directly from producer to consumer, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on the Judiciary. - 

Also, joint resolution (H. J. Res. 384) proposing an amend- 
ment to the Constitution of the United States to relieve farmers 
and home owners of certain taxes, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BURTON: Resolution (H. Res. 461) granting the 
use of the Hall of the House of Representatives to the Inter- 
parliamentary Union; to the Committee on Rules. 

By the SPEAKER (by request): Memorial of the Legisla- 
ture of the State of Missouri, favoring legislation that will 
create an export corporation; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also (by request), memorial of the Legislature of the State 
of Idaho, urging the Congress of the United States to enact 
such legislation as will extend to the farmer the same basie 
opportunity as is enjoyed by industry and commerce; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means, 

By Mr. ABERNETHY: Memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of North Carolina, urging the Congress of the United 
States to make a national park out of the battle ground of 
Moores Creek in North Carolina; to the Committee on the 
Publie Lands. 

By Mr. DYER: Memorial of the Legislature of the State of 
Missouri, urging the Congress of the United States to create 
an export corporation or pass such legislation as will be of 
benefit to the farmer; to the Committee on Agriculture. 
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By Mr. GRAHAM: Memorial of the Legislature of the Com- 
monwealth of Pennsylvania, that the Federal Government 
should withdraw from the field of State taxation, leaving 
the taxes on the transfer of property by inheritance to the 
State government; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr, COOPER of Wisconsin: Memorial of the Legislature 
of the State of Wisconsin urging that Congress pass at this 
session House bill 11541. providing for the establishment of 
transportation lines on the Great Lakes; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. KERR: Memorial of the Legislature of the State of 
North Carolina, urging the Congress of the United States to 
make a national park out of the battle ground of Moores Creek, 
in North Carolina; to the Committee on the Public Lands, 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. COOK: A bill (H. R. 12466) granting an increase 
of pension to John W. Graybill; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. > 

By Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan: A bill (H. R. 12467) 
granting a pension to Emily Stone; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. MORIN: A bill (H. R. 12468) for the relief of the 
Machinery & Metals Corporation, of Philadelphia, Pa.; to the 
Committee on War Claims, 

By Mr, RAGON: A bill (H. R. 12469) granting a pension to 
Carl W. Rollow; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. TAGUE: A bill (II. R. 12470) for the relief of Theo- 
dore C. Ray; to the Committee on Claims, 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

8942. By Mr. CHINDBLOM: Petition of John A. Odh and 
other residents of Winnetka, III., in opposition to the compul- 
sory Sunday observance bill (S. 3218); to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia. 

3943. By Mr. DYER: Petition of civilian employees of the St. 
Louis (Mo.) district of the United States Engineer Department, 
Corps of Engineers, United States Army, urging the passage of 
House bills 6896 and 8202; to the Committee on the Civil 
Service. 

3044. Also, petition of St. Louis Clearing House Association, 
St. Louis, Mo., urging the modification of the transcontinental 
Air Mail Service between Chicago and Omaha and provide ade- 
quate service for St. Louis, Kansas City, and St. Joseph; to the 
Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads, 

8945. By Mr. GARBER: Petition of the fourteenth annual con- 
vention National Retail Dry Goods Association, February 9-13, 
1925, relative to revision of postal rates; to the Committee on 
the Post Office and Post Roads. 

3946. By Mr. MacLAFFERTY: Petition of sundry citizens 
of Oakland, Calif., protesting against the compulsory Sunday 
observance bill (S. 3218) and all other similar legislation; to 
the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

3947. By Mr. PHILLIPS: Petition of sundry citizens of New 
Castle, Pa., protesting against the compulsory Sunday ob- 
servance bill (S. 3218) and other similar legislation; to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia, 

3948, Also, petition of sundry citizens of Beaver County, Pa., 
urging the passage of the Sterling bill creating a department 
of education; to the Committee on Education. 

3949. By Mr. RAKER: Petitions of Henry Schultz, of Knob, 
Calif., indorsing the Bursum pension bill (S. 3314), and W. K. 
Davis, of Crescent City, Calif., indorsing and urging support 
of the Bursum pension bill (S. 3314); to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

3950, Also, petitions of Eliza Elliott, William Elliott, George 
II. Loucks, and F. B. Lackey, of Happy Camp, Calif., all in- 
dorsing and urging passage of the Indian war pension bills; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

3951. Also, petition signed by E. A. Robison and 30 other 
citizens of Shasta County, Calif., in support of Brigadier Gen- 
eral Mitchell, of the United States Army Air Service; letter 
from A. F. Souza, jr., of Redding, Calif., relative to General 
Mitchell and urging a unified Air Service; letter from John B. 
McColl, of Redding, Calif., in support of General Mitchell and 
a unified Air Service; to the Select Committee on Aircraft, 


SENATE 
Turspay, March 8, 1925 
‘(Legislative day of Thursday, February 26, 1925) 


The Senate met at 11 o'clock a. m., on the expiration of the 
recess, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senate will receive a 
message from the House of Representatives. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Representatives by Mr. 
Haltigan, one of its clerks, announced that the House had 
passed without amendment the following bills of the Senate: 

S. 2085. An act to authorize the Broadwater Irrigation Dis- 
trict, a Montana organization, to construct a dam across the 
Missouri River; and 

8. 4361. An act establishing a commission for the participa- 
tion of the-United States in the observance of the one hun- 
dred and fiftieth anniversary of the patriotic action taken by 
the people of Mecklenburg County of North Carolina, in May, 
1775, in declaring their independence of the English Crown. 

The message also announced that the House had concurred 
in Senate Concurrent Resolution 37, relative to the enroll- 
ment of Senate bill 3913. 

The message returned to the Senate, in compliance with its 
request, the following entitled bills: 

S. 4057. An act providing for the irrigation of certain lands 
in the State of Nebraska; and - l 

S. 4151. An act to provide aided and directed settlement on 
Government land in irrigation projects. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate the 
following joint resolution of the Legislature of the State of 
California, which was ordered to lie on the table: 


CALIFORNIA LEGISLATURE, 
PORTY-SIXTH SESSION, 
Assembiy Chamber, Sacramento, February E, 1925. 
To the honorable the President of the Senate of the United States, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, and to each Senator and 
Member of Congress: 


In compliance with the provisions of assembly joint resolution No. 3, 
adopted by the Legislature of the State of California at the forty-sixth 
session, I am sending you a true copy thereof, in title and words as 
follows; 

CHAPTER 23 


Assembly joint resolution No. 8 (by Mr. H. E. Dillinger, of the six- 
teenth district) relative to memorlalizing Congress to adopt a bin 
introduced by Hon, JOHN E. Raker to provide compensation in lieu 
of taxes for the several States with respect to certain lands of the 
United States within the borders of said States, and for other pur- 
poses 
Whereas Hon. Joux E. Raker, Member of Congress of the United 

States, representing the second district of California therein, has intro- 

duced a bill in the House of Representatives, being II. R. 8844, which 

provides “That the United States Government hereby assumes, subject 
to the conditions of this act or any subsequent act of Congress, the 
payment to the several States of sums of money equivalent to the 
amounts which such States would receive from the taxation of said 
lands of the United States within their respective borders if such lands 
were owned by individuals“; and 

Whereas under act of the Congress of the United States approved 

March 8, 1891, large areas of territory with the timber and other re- 

sources thereon and therein were “set apart, reserved, and withdrawn 

from entry” in the States of California, Oregon, Washington, Idaho, 
Montana, Wyoming, Colorado, Utah, Nevada, Arizona, and New Mexico, 
and in a lesser degree in several of the other States of the Union; and 
Whereas the United States Government has withdrawn, set apart, and 
reserved within permanent national forests 18,891,161 acres of land 
within the State of California, approximating one-fifth of the total 
land area of the State, said lands being set apart, withdrawn from 
entry, and reserved for the purpose of conserving the resources thereof, 
and particularly the standing timber thereon, for the benefit of future 
generations of mankind; and 

Whereas the lands of the United States above referred to, com- 
prising in several of the counties to upward of one-half of the area 
within the borders of the counties, and although exempt from annual 
taxation are being put to commercial and industrial uses for the benefit 
of all of the people of the United States, which fact places these lands 
on the same basis as to use as privately owned lands used for the same 
purpose, and said lands of the United States are in competition with 
said privately owned lands, and the setting aside, reserving, and with- 
drawing from entry of these large areas of territory in the sparsely 
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settled forest counties and on which the United States pays 
no taxes results in throwing a heavy tax burden on privately owned 
property in the same political subdivision of government, thus making 
the financing of local government a difficult problem indeed ; and 

Whereas this area is not and ‘can not be taxed by any of the 89 
counties of California wherein this vast domain is situated, although 
each of said counties are required to and do perform therein and 
thereon’ all necessary and requisite police powers, equip, maintain, and 
operate schools; equip, maintain, and operate courts for the punish- 
ment of offenders against the forest and other laws; construct, re- 
pair, and maintain trails, roads, and bridges, and to do and perform 
such other acts, duties, and powers as may be necessary to the enjoy- 
ment of such forests by the people of the United States as well as of 
other nations; and > 

Whereas when State government was instituted and the several 
States admitted into the Union they were divided into counties and 
townships, and each of the States, counties, and townships were guaran- 
teed the full right of enjoyment of all of the territory and resources 
within their respective borders, and the declared policy of the United 
States Government being to dispose of all of the public domain, and 
Article X of the Declaration of Rights, which formed the basis for 
the Union of the States, provides that No State shall be deprived 
of territory for the benefit of the United States.” In setting apart, 
reserving, and withdrawing from entry 19,000,000 acres of land for 
national forest purposes within the boundaries of a single State, surely 
territory has been taken from that State for the benefit of the United 
States; and 

Whereas the following clause is contained in the enabling act of 
every Stute admitted into the Union, beginning with Ohio in 1803: 
“The State when admitted shall be on a basis of equality with the 
original States in all respects whatever.” Therefore all political sub- 
divisions of government should be on a basis of equality, which makes 
it necessary for all to contribute on a basis of equality to the solu- 
tion of all problems of national necessity (and we deem the national 
forests to be national necessities), and if in so doing it becomes neces- 


sary to take territery and resources from some of the subdivisions’ 


of government and “set apart, reserve, or withdraw” the same irom 
entry for the benefit of all of the others, then those benefited should 
zeln in reimbursing the subdivisions of government from which the 
territory and resources were taken; otherwise there can be no basis 
of equality; and 

Whereas the Congress of the United States has enacted legislation 
known as the “exchange bills,“ under the provisions of which said 
law private owners are enabled to exchange cut-over lands for standing 
timber on. the lands of the United States, and since said law has 
become operutive private owners have availed themselves of the right 
granted to them under said law and have conveyed hundreds of thou- 
sands of acres of such lands to the United States and have received 
in exchange hundreds of millions of feet of standing virgin timber 
frpm the United States, and as a result of the operation of such 
legislation counties in which such exchange have been made, or in 
which such, exchanges may hereafter be made, have had or will have 
taken from them and removed from the assessment rolls of such 
eounties many thousands of dollars in assessed valuation, and in addi- 
tion to this loss of assessed valuation such counties are losing the 
percentage which they would receive were a sale made instead of an 
echange, and as Colonel Greeley, Chief Forester of the United States, 
has said of this law, “The forest counties lose both going and 
coming”; and 

Whereas the Congress of the United States has enacted the so-called 
Clark-McNary law, and under the provisions of section 7 of said law 
private owners are enabled to donate or devise to the United States 
lands chiefly valuable for the growing of forests, the private owner 
reserving the timber, mineral, grazing, and other rights, and when so 
conveyed become a part of the national forest reserve and not open 
to entry or taxation, and should timber owners in some of the counties 
in several of the Western States exercise their just right under this 
law and convey their said lands to the United States, thus taking 
from the assessment rolls of the counties the immense valuation in- 
volved and the right of taxation, it will result in putting many of the 
forest counties of the West out of business, such counties will be 
unable to raise sufficient revenue to maintain county government, and 
if such counties are annexed to a nonforest county in the same State 
the county to which it is annexed will receive not an asset but a 
liability ; and 

Whereas it is only just and right that a heavy burden of local 
taxation should not be placed annually on the people of any State, in 
which and by reason of the fact that extensive areas of territory 
having great natural resources, guaranteed to them in the beginning 
and later legislated from them, set apart, reserved, and withdrawn 
from entry for the economic use and benefit of all of the people of 
the United States, and we believe that if the Government of the 
United States can not afford to finance its national forests, then in 
right and justice it should not expect the sparsely settled forest coun- 
ties to do so for it: Now, therefore, be it 


Resolved by the assembly and senate jointly, That the Legislature 
of the State of California approves of the purpose of the Raker bill 
referred to, and respectfully request its support and adoption by the 
Congress of the United States at the earliest possible date; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That any moneys to be paid to the State of California by 
the United States under the provisions of the Raker bill or any similar 
bill, or any law enacted by the Congress of the United States, based on 
forest values of the forest counties of California shall be divided 
among said forest counties in proportion to the forest values fixed 
by the United States Bureau of Public Roads: Provided, That by the 
term “ forest counties” is meant those counties of Californin a part 
of which ere in the present national forests: And provided further, 
That any portion of the timber sale, grazing, or other receipts of 
national forests returned by the Federal Government to the State of 
California are excepted herefrom; and be it further 

Resolved, That the chief clerk of the Assembly of the State of Call- 
fornia be authorized and directed to transmit copies of this resolution 
by mail to the Governors of the States of Oregon, Washington, Idaho, 
Montana, Wyoming, Utah, Nevada, Colorado, New Mexico, and Arizona, 
with the request that similar action be taken by their respective legis- 
latures; and be it further 

Resolved, That the chief clerk of the Assembly of the State of Cali- 
fornia be authorized and directed to transmit copies of this resolution 
by mail to all of the Members of the Congress and Senate of the 
United States. 

Frank F. Merriam, 
Speaker of the Assembly. 
C. C. Younes, 
President of the Senate. 
JOSEPH VICKERS, 
Private Becretary to the Governor. 
FRANK C. JORDAN, 
Secretary of State. 

And do hereby certify that the same was duly filed with the secretary 
of state on January 27, 1925. 

ArtTuor H. ORNUuus, 
Chief Clerk of the Assembly. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore also laid before the Senate 
the “following memorials of the Legislature of the State of 
Utah, which were ordered to lie on the table: 


THe State or UTAH, 
Orrics oy THe SECRETARY OF STATE, 
Salt Lake City, February 27, 1925. 
Hon. ALBERT B. CUMMINS, 
President pro tempore of the Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Str: I am pleased to inclose herewith certified copies of 
senate joint memorial No. 2, by Mr, Finlinson, urging the passage of 
a bill relating to the organization of a farmers’ export corporation, 
etc., also senate concurrent memorial No. 3, by Mr. Jensen, a reso- 
lution memorializing Congress of the United States for the proposed 
appropriation of $900,000 for the Great Salt Lake Basin reclama- 
tion project. : 

Kindly acknowledge receipt of the above resolutions, and oblige, 

Yours very truly, 
H. E. Crockett, : 
Secretary of State. 


STara or UTAH, 
Executive DEPARTMENT, 
SECRETARY OF Stare’s OFFICE. 
I, H. E. Crockett, secretary of state of the State of Utah, do hereby 
certify that the attached is a full, true, and correct cepy of Senate 
Joint Memorial No. 2, by Mr. Finlinson, urging the passage of a bill 
relating to the organization of a farmers’ export corporation, etc., as 
appears on file in my office. 
In witness whereof I have hereunto set my hand and affixed the 
great seal of the State of Utah this 27th day of February, 1925. 
[SEAL] r" H. E. Crocker, 
Seoretary of State. 
Senate joint memorial 2 (by Mr. Finlinson, by reqnest) urging the 
passage of a bill relating to the organization of a farmers’ export cor- 
poration, to segregate and dispose of surplusage of farm products in 
such way as to make possible the application of the protective-tariff 
principle to that portion of all such products as is required for 
domestic needs 
To the honorable the Senate and House of Representatives of the 
United States in Congress assembled: x 
Your memorialists, the Senate and House of Representatives of the 
State of Utah, respectfully represent that: 
Whereas the basic principle of the American protective tariff, as 


declared in the tariff act of 1922, is to “equalize differences in the 


cost of production in the United States and competing foreign coun- 
tries; and 
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Whereas tariff schedules on agricultural products of which the 
United States produces an exportable surplus are ineffective in ex- 
tending this principle to such products because of the impossibility 
under existing conditions of obtaining a higher price for the domestic 
requirements than can be had for the exportable surpluses ; and 

Whereas existing agencies are seemingly unable to cope with the 
situation so as to extend to the American farmer the full benefit of 
the protective-tariff! system, and as a result there has developed a 
general depression in prices of farm products, causing a disparity in 
their exchange value as compared with other conditions that are of 
serious disadvantage to the farmer, so much so that the Department 
of Agriculture of the United States in a special report of the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture to the President, dated November 30, 1923, laid 
particular stress on the unfavorable condition of agriculture and the 
necessity of the farmer obtaining a better price for his major products 
to restore him to an equality with industry and labor, and pointed 
out that “ inasmuch as the first step looking toward increasing domestic 
prices requires the disposition of the surplus, the suggestion that the 
Government set up an export corporation to aid in the disposition of 
this surplus is worthy of most careful consideration”; Therefore be 
it jointly 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of the State 
of Utah, That Congress of the United States be, and hereby is, peti- 
~ tloned and urgently requested to enact at the earliest possible date 
such legislation as will provide or make possible the organization of 
a farmers’ export corporation to segregate and dispose of exportable 
surpluses of farm products in such a way as to make possible the 
application of the protectiye-tariff principle to that portion of all 
such products as is required for domestic needs; and be it further 

Resolved, That a duly authenticated copy of this resolution be trans- 
mitted to the President of the United States, the President of the 
Senate, the Speaker of the House of Representatives, the chairmen of 
the Senate and House Agricultural Committees, and to each Senator 
and Representative from the State of Utah in Congress. 

The foregoing ‘senate joint memorial 2 was publicly read by title 


and immediately thereafter signed by the president of the senate in. 


the presence of the house over which he presides, and the fact of such 
signing duly entered upon the journal this 25th day of February, 1925. 
` A. B. IRVINE, 
President of the Senate, 
Attest: £ 
H. L. CUMMINGS, 
Secretary of the Senate. 
The foregoing senate joint memorial 2 was publicly read by title 
and immediately thereafter signed by the speaker of the house in the 
presence of the house over which he presides, and the fact of such 
signing duly entered upon the journal this 25th day of February, 1925. 
Wu. E. McKew, 
Speaker of the House. 
Attest: 
E. L. CROPPER, 
Chief Olerk of House. 
Received from the governor and filed in the office of the secretary of 
state this 27th day of February, 1925. 
H. E. CROCKETT, 
Secretary of State. 
By CHAS. HEINER,- Deputy. 


State or Uran, 
EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENT, 
SECRETARY OF STATE’s OFFICE. 
I, H. E. Crockett, secretary of state of the State of Utah, do hereby 
eertify that the attached is a full, true, and correct copy of senate 
eoncurrent memorial No. 3, by Mr. Jensen; resolution memorializing 
Congress of the United States for the proposed appropriation of 
$900,000 for the Great Salt Lake Basin reclamation project, as ap- 
pears on file In my office, 
In witness whereof I have hereunto set my hand and affixed the 
great seal of the State of Utah this 26th day of February, 1925, 
[SEAL.] H. E. CROCKETT, 
Secretary of State, 
Senate concurrent memorial No. 3 
[By Mr. Jensen] 


RESOLUTION MEMORALIZING CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES FOR THR 
PROPOSED APPROPRIATION OF $900,000 FOR THE GREAT SALT LAKE BASIN 
RECLAMATION PROJECT 4 


Your memorialists, the Governor and Legislature of the State of 
Utah, respectively, represents: 

Whereas the Congress of the United States has heretofore appro- 
priated $375,000 for the Great Salt Lake Basin project; and 

Whereas the Congress of the United States at this session has appro- 
priated an additional $900,000 for the Great Salt Lake Basin project, 
which amount is sufficient to begin construction work on said project; 
and 7 


Whereas this appropriation is now threatened with defeat through 
lack of immediate action on the part of the conference committee of 
the House and Senate; and 

Whereas a similar appropriation of $1,000,000 was defeated in the 
closing days of the last session of Congress, which has retarded the 
beginning of the construction of this project in Utah; and 

Whereas the development of said project is of inestimable value to 
the citiens of the State of Utah and the development of the intermoun- 
tain country; and 

Whereas the people of the State of Utah are prepared and willing 
to give ample security for the return of this money to the Government 
of the United States: 

Now, therefore, your memorialists hereby most earnestly implore and 
petition the Congress of the United States to make said appropriation 
at the present session and make said sum available immediately; be it 
further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be immediately transmitted 
to the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States, and 
to each of the United States Senators and Congressmen from the Stat 
of Utah, : 

The foregoing house concurrent memorial No. 3 was publicly read 
by title and immediately thereafter signed by the president of the sen- 
ate in the presence of the house over which he presides, and the fact 
of such signing duly entered upon the journal this 25th day of Febru- 
ary, 1925, 


A. B. IRVINE, 
President of the Senate, 
Attest: : 
7 H. L. CUMMINGS, 
Secretary of the Senate. 
The foregoing senate concurrent memorial No. 8 was publicly read by 
title and immediately thereafter signed by the speaker of the house, in 
the presence of the house over which he presides, and the fact of such 
signing duly entered upon the journal this 26th day of February, 1925. 
Wu. E. MCKELL, 
Speaker of the House. 
Attest: 
E. L. CROPPER, 
Chief Clerk of House. 
Received from the senate this — day of ——, 1925. 
Approved ——, 1925. 


, Governor, 
Received from the governor and filed in the office of the secretary of 
state this 26th day of February, 1925. 
H. E. CROCKETT, 
Secretary of State. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore also laid before the Senate 
a telegram, in the nature of a memorial, from Nicholas 
Tatanis, president of the Greek National Herald, of New York, 
N. Y., remonstrating against the ratification of the Lausanne 
treaty with Turkey, which was referred to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations, 5 

He also laid before the Senate a telegram, in the nature of a 
petition, from D. Everett Waid, president of the American 
Institute of Architects, of New York, N. X., praying for the 
passage of legislation providing a building program for the 
Government, which was referred to the Committee on Publie 
Buildings and Grounds. 

Mr. JONES of Washington presented a memorial of sundry 
citizens of Vancouver, Wash., remonstrating against the pas- 
sage of legislation providing for Sunday observance in the 
District of Columbia, which was referred to the Committee on 
the District of Columbia. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD presented a resolution adopted by the 
Common Council of the city of St. Paul, Minn., favoring the 
passage of legislation authorizing the Secretary of War to 
grant easements and rights of way over public lands for gas, 
water, oil, sewer lines, etc., which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Public Lands and Surveys. 

He also presented the petition of the Minnesota Federation 
of Agricultural and Engineering Societies, favoring the creation 
of a capital park commission, so as to insure a comprehensive 
park-extension plan for the District, which was referred to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 

He also presented a memorial of sundry citizens of Min- 
neapolis, St. Louis, and Hennepin Counties, all in the State 
of Minnesota, remonstrating against the passage of the so- 
called compulsory Sunday observance bill in the District, 
which was referred to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. 

Mr. BINGHAM presented a petition of Wheeler-Young Post 
No. 201, Veterans of Foreign Wars, of Waterbury, Conn., pray- 
ing for the passage of the so-called Bursum bill granting in- 
creased pensions to veterans, widows, etc., of the Civil, Mexi- 
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can, Indian, and Spanish Wars, which was referred to the 
Committee on Pensions. a 

He also presented a resolution adopted at a meeting of 
citizens in Community Hall for the celebration of Washington's 
Birthday, at Watertown, Conn., favoring the entry of the 
United States into the World Court under the terms of the 
so-called Harding-Hughes plan, which was referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations. 

He also presented a resolution adopted at the annual meet- 
ing of the Connecticut Association of Postmasters at Hartford, 
Conn., conveying to the Postmaster General assurance of loyal 
cooperation in everything undertaken by the department for 
the betterment of the service; expressing the hope that the 
postal salary increase bill will be approved; and that such an 
auxiliary allowance for sick leave and vacation will be granted 
as will provide adequate help at all times for proper and 
orderly service, which was referred to the Committee on Post 
Offices and Post Roads. 

Mr. KENDRICK presented a joint memorial of the Legisla- 
ture of the State of Wyoming praying for the passage of the 
so-called Purnell bill providing for the more complete endow- 
ment of agricultural experiment stations, with special attention 
to the economie factors affecting agriculture, which was or- 
dered to lie on the table. (See duplicate resolution presented 
yesterday by Mr. Wakgen and printed in full, page 5082 of the 
RECORD.) 

He also presented a joint memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Wyoming praying for the passage of legislation to 
remove the cloud from title to school land sections in the State 
of Wyoming by limiting the time in which title to school sec- 
tions shall be open to inquiry, which was ordered to lie on the 
table. (See duplicate resolution presented yesterday by Mr. 
Wankren and printed in full, page 5083 of the RECORD. 

He also presented a joint memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Wyoming, remonstrating against the passage of legis- 
lation providing for the establishment of grazing districts on 
the public lands of the United States and Alaska and regulat- 
ing their beneficial use for livestock, which was ordered to lie 
on the table. (See duplicate resolution presented yesterday by 
Warren and printed in full, page 5083 of the RECORD. 

He also presented a joint memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Wyoming praying for the passage of legislation setting 
aside Old Fort Laramie, Old Fort Bridger, and Independence 
Rock as historic reserves, which was ordered to lie on the 
table. (See duplicate resolution presented yesterday by Mr. 
Warren: and printed in full, page 5083 of the RECORD. 


SENATOR FROM IOWA 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate a notice, 
together with a petition of the Republican Party of the State 
of Iowa, signed by the chairman of the State central com- 
mittee and counsel, in the matter of the protest, objection, and 
contest of the Republican Party of Iowa against the seat of 
Surrn W. Brooxrart in the Senate of the United States, which, 
with the accompanying papers, was referred to the Committee 
on Privileges and Elections. 

Mr. BORAH presented a resolution adopted by the stock- 
holders of the Nora Springs Farmers Elevator & Supply Co., 
at Nora Springs, Iowa, indorsing the Senator from Iowa [Mr. 
BrookHArtT] and praying that he be not deprived of his seat in 
the Senate, which was referred to the Committee on Privileges 
and Elections. 

REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


Mr. WALSH of Montana, from the Committee on Public 
Lands and Surveys, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 
11540) making a grant of land for school purposes, Fort Shaw 
division, Sun River project, Montana, reported it without 
amendment and submitted a report (No. 1266) thereon. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred 
the bill (S. 582) for the exchange of lands adjacent to na- 
tional forests in Montana, reported with an amendment and 
submitted a report (No. 1267) thereon. 

Mr. WHEELER, from the Committee on Indian Affairs, to 
which were referred the following bills, reported them each 
without amendment and submitted reports thereon: 

A bill (H. R. 11752) to provide for extension of payment on 
homestead entries on ceded lands of the Fort Peck Indian 
Reservation, State of Montana, and for other purposes (Rept. 
No. 1268) ; and 

A bill (H. R. 12129) authorizing the Crow Tribe of Indians 
of Montana to submit claims to the Court of Claims (Rept. 
No. 1269). 

Mr. RANSDELL, from: the Committee on Commerce, to 

„Which was referred the bill (H. R. 9199) to prevent the pollu- 
tion by oil of navigable rivers of the United States, reported 
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it without amendment and submitted a report (No. 1270) 
thereon. 

Mr. CAMERON, from the Committee on Public Lands and 
Surveys, to which was referred Senate Resolution 347, to in- 
vestigate all matters relating to the national forests and the 
public domain and their administration, reported it without 
amendment, and it was referred to the Committee to Audit 
and Control the Contingent Expenses of the Senate. 

Mr. COUZENS, from the select committee to investigate the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue (appointed pursuant to Senate 
Resolutions 168 and 211) reported the testimony taken before 
the committee on February 23, 24, 26, 27, and March 2, 1925, 
which was ordered to be placed on file. 

He also, from the same select committee, reported the testi- 
mony taken before the committee on December 31, 1924: Janu- 
ary 8, 9, 10, 12, 13, 15, 16, and 17, February 3, 4, 13, and 25, 
1925 (relative to the Prohibition Unit), which was ordered to 
be placed on file, 

ENROLLED BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS PRESENTED 


Mr. WATSON, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, re- 
ported that that committee presented to the President of the 
United States the following enrolled bills and joint resolutions; 

On March 2, 1925: 

S. 1707. An act appropriating money for the relief of the 
Clallam Tribe of Indians in the State of Washington, and for 
other purposes ; 

S. 1934. An act to amend, revise, and reenact section 549 of 
subchapter 4 of the Code of the District of Columbia relating 
to the appointment of deputy recorder of deeds, and fixing the 
compensation therefor ; 3 

S. 1935. An act to amend, revise, and reenact subchapter 3, 
sections 546 and 547, of the Code of Law of the District of 
Columbia, relating to the recording of deeds of chattels; 

S. 2719. An act to authorize the payment of an indemnity 
to the British Government on account of losses sustained by 
the owners of the British steamship Baron Berwick as the 
result of a collision between that vessel and the U. S. S. Iro- 
quois (now Freedom) and a further collision with the U. S. 
destroyer Truætun; 

S. 2935. An act to authorize the collection and editing of 
official papers of the Territories of the United States now in 
the national archives; 

S. 3162. An act anthorizing the Postmaster General to make 
monthly payment of rental for post-office premises under lease; 

S. 3633. An act to amend the printing act approved January’ 
12, 1895, by discontinuing the printing of certain Government 
publications, and for other purposes; 

S. 3641. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
State of Washington to construct, maintain, and operate a 
bridge across the Columbia River at Vantage Ferry, Wash.; 

S. 3721. An act authorizing the Secretary of the Treasury 
to exchange the present customhouse building and site located 
in Denver, Colo. ; 

S. 4032. An act authorizing the Department of State to 
deliver to the Hon. Henry D. Clayton, district judge of the 
United States for the middle and northern districts of Ala- 
bama, and permitting him to accept the decoration and di- 
ploma presented by the Government of France; 

S. 4156. An act to authorize the establishment and mainte- 
nance of a forest experiment station in California and the 
surrounding States; 

S. 4207. An act to provide for the regulation of motor- 
vehicle traffic in the District of Columbia, increase the number 
of judges of the police court, and for other purposes; 

§.4224. An act to amend section 2 of the act of June 7, 
1924 (Public, 270), entitled “An act to provide for the protec- 
tion of forest lands, for the reforestation of denuded areas, 
for the extension of national forests, and for other purposes,” 
in order to promote the continuous production of timber on 
lands chiefly suitable therefor; 

S. 4225. An act to extend the times for commencing and com- 
pleting the construction of a bridge across Detroit River within 
or near the city limits of Detroit, Mich. ; 

§. 4229. An act granting the consent of Congress to the State 
Highway Commission of North Carolina to construct a bridge 
across the Chowan River at or near the city of Edenton, N. C.; 

8. 4264. An act authorizing the Secretary of War to convey 
certain portions of the military reservation of the Presidio of 
San Francisco to the city and county of San Francisco for 
edueational, art, exposition, and park purposes; 

8. 4284. An act granting the consent of Congress to the Yell 
and Pope County bridge district, Dardanelle and Russellville, 
Ark., to construct, maintain, and operate a bridge across the 
Arkansas Riyer, at or near the city of Dardanelle, Yell County, 
Ark. ; 
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8 4289. An act authorizing the construction of a bridge 
across the Colorado River near Blythe, Calif.; 

S. 4801. An act authorizing any tribe or band of Indians of 
California to submit claims to the Court of Claims; 

8.4306. An act granting the consent of Congress to R. L. 
Gaster, his successors and assigns, to construct a bridge across 
the White River; 

§. 4307. An act to authorize the States of Indiana and Mi- 
nois, in the States of Indiana and Illinois, to construct a bridge 
aéross the Wabash River at the city of Mount Carmel, Wabash 
County, III., and connecting Gibson County, Ind.; 

B. 4317. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
county of Jackson, Ark., to construct, maintain, and operate 
a bridge across the White River, at or near the city of New- 
port, in the county of Jackson, in the State of Arkansas; 

8. 4320. An act to extend the time for constructing a bridge 
across the Ohio River between Vanderburg County, Ind., and 
Henderson County, Ky. ; 

S. 4352. An act to create an additional judge in the district 
of Minnesota ; 

S. J. Res. 28. Joint resolution authorizing the Joint Com- 
mittee on the Library to provide for the restoration and com- 
pletion of the historical frieze in the rotunda of the Capitol; 

S. J. Res. 124. Joint resolution to provide for the posthumous 
appointment to commissioned grades of certain enlisted men 
and the posthumous promotion of certain commissioned officers ; 

S. J. Res. 178. Joint resolution to provide for the loaning 
to the Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts of the portraits 
of Daniel Webster and Henry Clay; 

8. J. Res. 184. Joint resolution authorizing the President to 
invite the States of the Union and foreign countries to par- 
ticipate in a permanent international trade exposition at New 
Orleans, La., to begin September 15, 1925; 

S. J. Res. 186. Joint resolution authorizing the sale of the 
old Federal building at Toledo, Ohio; and 

S. J. Res. 187. Joint resolution providing for the cooperation 
of the United States in the sesquicentennial exhibition com- 
memorating the signing of the Declaration of Independence, 
and for other purposes. 

On March 3, 1925: 

S. 4210. An act to authorize the building of a bridge across 
the Congaree River in South Carolina; : 

8. 4211. An act to authorize the building of a bridge across 
the Catawba River in South Carolina; and 

S8. 4212. An act to authorize the building of a bridge across 
the Broad River in South Carolina. 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION INTRODUCED 


Bills and a joint resolution were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the second time, and referred 
as follows: 

By Mr. COPELAND: 

A bill (S. 4406) to amend the act entitled “An act to estab- 
lish a code of law for the District of Columbia,” approved 
March 3, 1901, as amended, in respect to jury service by 
women, discriminations against the female line in descent and 
distribution, and the equalization of rights of husband and 
wife in the property of the other; to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia. 

By Mr. FERNALD: 

A bill (S. 4407) granting an increase of pension to Annie O, 
Philbrick, with accompanying papers; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. COUZENS: 

A bill (S. 4409) to amend the national prohibition act by 
transferring to the Attorney General certain functions, powers, 
and duties relating to the national prohibition act, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. RHED of Missouri: 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 193) directing that securities 
of the Swiss National Insurance Co., of Basel, Switzerland, 
a corporation of a neutral country not subject to the payment 
of liabilities of a country with which we were at war, be re- 
turned to it by the Alien Property Custodian; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

DISTINGUISHED FLYING AND AIR SERVICE CROSSES 

Mr. BINGHAM introduced a bill (S. 4408) to provide for 
the award of distinguished flying crosses and Air Service 
crosses, and for other purposes, which was read twice by its 
title, referred to the Committee on Military Affairs, and ordered 
to be printed in the Rxconn, as follows: 

A bill (S. 4408) to provide for the award of distinguished flying crosses 
and Alr Service crosses, and for other purposes 

Be it enacted, etc., That the President is hereby authorized to present, 
but not in the name of Congress, a distinguished flying cross of appro- 


priate design, and a ribbon, together with a rosette or other device, 
to be worn in lieu thereof, to any person who, while serving in any 
capacity with the Air Service of the Army since the 6th day of April, 
1917, has distinguished, or who, after the approval of this act, dis- 
tinguishes, himself by extraordinary heroism while flying in military 
operations against the enemy. 

Sec. 2. That the President is hereby authorized to present, but not 
in the name of Congress, an Alr Service cross of appropriate design, 
and a ribbon, together with a rosette or other device, to be worn in 
lieu thereof, to any person who, while serving with the Air Service of 
the Army since the 6th day of April, 1917, has distinguished, or who, 
after the approval of this act, distinguishes, himself while flying, by 
acts of valor, courage, or devotion to duty involving great or continu- 
ous hazard. 

Sec. 3. That no more than one distinguished flying cross, or one 
Air Service cross, shall be issued to any one person; but for each 
succeeding act or service sufficient to justify the award of a distin- 
guished flying cross, or an Air Service cross, respectively, the President 
may award a suitable bar, or other suitable device, to be worn as he 
shall direct. 

Snc. 4. That whenever a cross, bar, ribbon, rosette, or other device 
presented under the provisions of this act has been lost, destroyed, or 
rendered unfit for use, without fault or neglect on the part of the 
person to whom it was awarded, such cross, bar, ribbon, rosette, or 
device shall be replaced without charge therefor. 

Sec, 5. That in case an individual who distinguishes himself dies 
before the making of the award to which he may be entitled, the 
award may nevertheless be made and the cross or the bar or other 
device presented to such representative of the deceased as the Presi- 
dent may designate; but no cross, bar, or other device, hereinbefore 
authorized, shall be awarded or presented to any individual whose 
entire service subsequent to the time he distinguished himself has not 
been honorable. 

Sec. 6. That each enlisted man of the Army to whom has been 
awarded a distinguished flying cross or an Air Service cross, shall, for 
each such award, be entitled to additional pay at the rate of $2 per 
month from the date of the distinguished act or service on which 
the award is based, and each bar, or other suitable device, in lieu of 
a distinguished flying cross or an Air Service cross, shall entitle him 
to further additional pay at the rate of $2 per month from the date 
of the distinguished act or service for which the bar is awarded. 
Such additional pay shall continue throughout his active service, 
whether or not such service is continuous. 

Suc. 7. That the President is hereby authorized to delegate, under 
such conditions, regulations, and limitations as he shall prescribe, to 
the commanding general of a separate army or higher unit in the 
fleld, the power conferred upon him by this act to award the dis- 
tinguished flying cross, and the Air Service cross; and he is further 
authorized to make from time to time all rules, regulations, and orders 
which he deems necessary to carry into effect the provisions of this 
act. 

Sec. 8, That the Secretary of War is hereby authorized to expend 
from the appropriation for contingent expenses of the War Depart- 
ment from time to time so much as may be necessary to defray the 
cost of the distinguished flying crosses, Air Service crosses, bars, 
rosettes, and other deyices provided for in this act. 


REORGANIZATION OF EXECUTIVE BRANCH OF THE GOVERNMENT 


Mr. JONES of Washington submitted an amendment intended 
to be proposed by him to the bill (S. 3445) to provide for the 
reorganization and more effective coordination of the execu- 
tive branch of the Government, to create the department of 
education and relief, and for other purposes, which was ordered 
to lie on the table and to be printed. 

HONOLULU CONSOLIDATED OIL co. 


Mr. WALSH of Montana submitted the following resolution 
(S. Res. 356), which was referred to the Committee to Audit 
and Control the Contingent Expenses of the Senate: 


Resolved, That Senate Resolution 151, agreed to on February 7 
(calendar day, February 8), 1924, authorizing the Committee on 
Public Lands and Surveys to make a thorough investigation and report 
to the Senate its findings and recommendations regarding the claims 
of the Honolulu Consolidated Oil Co. to oil lands situated within 
naval reserve No. 2, and providing that the expenses of such in- 
vestigation be paid from the contingent fund of the Senate, be, and 
the same hereby are, continued in full force and effect until the end 
of the Sixty-ninth Congress, 

The committee or any subcommittee thereof is authorized to sit 
during the sessions or the recesses of the Senate and after the ex- 
piration of the present Congress until the assembling of the Sixty- 
ninth Congress, and until otherwise ordered by the Senate. 


MERGER OF STREET RAILWAYS IN THE DISTRICT 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate the 
amendment of the House of Representatives to the bill (&. 
4191) to permit the merger of street railway corporations op- 
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erating in the District of Columbia, and for other purposes, 
which was, on page 2, linés 17 and 18, to strike out the comma 
and “under the terms and conditions of this act.” 

Mr. BALL. I move that the Senate concur in the House 
amendment, 

The motion was agreed to. 


IRRIGATION OF LANDS IN NEBRASKA 


Mr. NORRIS. I ask the junior Senator from Utah [Mr. 
KIxd] if he is ready to withdraw his motion to reconsider the 
vote by which the bill (S. 4057) providing for the irrigation 
of certain lands in the State of Nebraska was passed? 

Mr. KING. I will advise with the Senator on the subject. 

Mr. NORRIS. Very well. 

Mr. KING subsequently said: I heretofore interposed a mo- 
tion to reconsider the vote by which the Senate bill 4057 was 
passed. I withdraw the motion to reconsider. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Utah 
withdraws his motion to reconsider the vote by which this 
bill was passed, and the matter is disposed of. 


SANTEE RIVER BRIDGE, SOUTH CAROLINA 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate the 
amendment of the House of Representatives to the bill (S. 
4209) to authorize the building of a bridge across the Santee 
River in South Carolina, which was, on page 1, line 7, to 
strike out “a point known as Pinckneys Landing” and insert 
“the mouth of Poplar.” 

Mr. SMITH. I move to concur in the amendment of the 
House with an amendment to add the word “Landing” after 
the word “ Poplar.” 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 


NINE-FOOT CHANNEL FROM GREAT LAKES TO THE GULF 


Mr. McKELLAR, from the Committee to Audit and Control 
the Contingent Expenses of the Senate, to which was referred 
Senate Resolution 352 (submitted by Mr, REED of Pennsyl- 
vania, February 26 (calendar day of February 28), 1925), re- 
ported it favorably without amendment, and it was considered 
by unanimous consent and agreed to, as follows: 


Resolved, That S. Res. 411, agreed to January 23, 1923, authorizing 
the appointment of a committee to investigate the problem of a 9-foot 
channel in the waterway from the Great Lakes to the Gulf of Mexico, 
is hereby continued in full force and effect during the Sixty-ninth 
Congress, 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Representatives by Mr. Halti- 
gan, one of its clerks, announced that the House had passed 
without amendment the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 190) to 
provide for the expenses of delegates of the United States to 
the Pan American Congress of Highways. 

The message also announced that the House had passed the 
bill (S. 3080) for the relief of the Uintah and White River 
Tribes of Ute Indians of Utah, with amendments, in which it 
requested the concurrence of the Senate. 

The message further announced that the House had agreed 
to the amendment of the Senate to the amendment of the House 
to the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 189) authorizing the en- 
largement of the Federal Veterans’ Hospital at Muskogee, 
Okia., by the purchase of an adjoining city hospital, and author- 
izing the appropriation of $150,000 for that purpose. 


AMENDMENT OF WORLD WAR VETERANS’ ACT, 1924 


Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent for the immediate consideration of the bill (H. R. 
12308) to amend the World War veterans’ act, 1924. This is a 
bill to correct a few administrative provisions of the World 
War veterans’ act and to add penalties for fraudulent mis- 
representations in applications for the bonus. It adds nothing 
to the cost to the United States. It merely corrects a few 
inaccuracies that have been found to exist in the system 
adopted in the code of last spring. We have stricken from the 
House bill those items which were objected to in the Finance 
Committee, such as the creation of a medical corps, and addi- 
tional allowances. for tuberculosis cases, and applications for 
past due bonuses so as to give paid-up insurance, a very com- 
plicated arrangement which I shall not take the time to de- 
scribe because we have stricken it all out. 

Mr. ROBINSON. I understand that the bill has the ap- 
proval of the veterans’ organizations? 

Mr, REED of Pennsylyania. It has the approval of all of 
the veterans’ organizations. It passed unanimously in the 
House, as I have been informed. It was authorized by the 
Finance Committee to be reported unanimously. The Senator 


from Massachusetts [Mr. WALsH] and I have gone over it very 
carefully. We have an estimate from the Veterans’ Bureau 
stating that the net effect of it will be a reduction in the out- 
lay by the United States. 

We have also refused to agree to the House provision to ex- 
tend the time for vocational training. That is the thing which 
has cost so much money to the country. The House had pro- 
vided for an extension of the time, but in our judgment that 
ought not to be given at this time, and ought not to be given at 
all without full consideration. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Will an opportunity be afforded to con- 
sider any other legislation hereafter affecting the matter? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. A full opportunity will be 
given at the beginning of the next session. We did not want 
to ask the Senate to sanction it with its eyes shut or without 
full debate and consideration. 

Mr. ROBINSON. The action of the committee in striking 
out that provision is not intended to determine the matter 
finally, but merely to hold it in suspension until it can be 
studied more carefully? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. That is exactly the situation. 
The House has had three months’ work on this particular bill 
and dropped it into our laps in the last week of the session, 
and we do not want to take the responsibiity of passing on 
matters of substance at this late date. All we do is to correct 
the administrative irregularities. For example, it is found 
that there is no authority on anybody’s part to arrest men 
who come on hospital reservations and sell liquor. They have 
to go to a distant city and get a United States marshal to 
come and arrest men who do such things. We have given them 
power to appoint special police. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Let the bill be read. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. The bill is 56 pages long, and 
I hope the Senator will not insist upon having it read. We 
have cut out 40 pages of the bill. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I ask that so much of the bill as the 
Senator desires to have enacted into law may be read, 

Mr. BORAH. The bill is not before the Senate, 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I do not care to vote on a bill of this 
importance without knowing what I am voting for. I do not 
care to take the time of the Senate to have read that portion 
w the bill which it is not intended to ask to have enacted into 

W. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Will not the Senator permit the 
pe be laid before the Senate first before asking that it be 
read? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I have not any idea what I am asked 
to vote on. If the Clerk will read that portion of the bill 
which it is desired to move to enact as law, and then if the 
Senator will submit his request, I have no doubt I shall have 
no objection to it. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylyania. 
President. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair does not know 
what part the Senator desires to have read. There are some- 
thing like 56 pages in the bill. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. We have stricken out about 40 
of the pages, and the remainder can be read very quickly if the 
Clerk will read the part which we have allowed to remain. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair feels that the 
Senate has a right to the reading of the bill. So the Clerk 
will read the bill. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, the Senator from Alabama 
has not asked that the whole bill be read. He asked only that 
that part of it which is proposed by the committee to remain 
in the bill may be read. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair is utterly un- 
able to tell what part the Senator from Pennsylvania wants 
to have enacted into law. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I think the Senator from Pennsylvania can 
point it out to the Clerk. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Will the Senator from Ala- 
bama accept as the equivalent of the reading of the bill if I 
take each of the sections that remain in the bill and explain 
what is done with relation to them? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Yes. I think there are a great many 
men in my State who have served their country well and 
whose future is involved in the legislation. I do not care to 
enact legislation regarding them with my eyes closed. I am 


Is there objection to the 


I ask that that be done, Mr. 


not desirous of delaying the passage of the bill, but I want to 
know what I am doing. 
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Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. If the Senator will permit me, 
I think I ean present an explanation in less than 10 minutes. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I shall be glad to have the Senator 
do so. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. It will be noticed that the ‘first 
12 pages of the bill, as passed by the House, are stricken out. 
All that the House meant to do in the first 12 pages was to 
correct a misprinting of the section number in the original act. 
Reference was made to section 301, and it should have been 
section 300. They took four or five pages to correct it by re- 
enacting the whole section, and we brought it down to five 
lines. : ' 

Then it was proposed to create a separate medical corps 
the bureau. It would have been like the United States Public 
Health Service duplicated in the Veterans’ Bureau. It would 
have added cost, because it carried the retirement privileges. 
The doctors wanted it, but we were not prepared to consent 
to it. The Finance Committee felt that such an important thing 
ought not to be adopted on short consideration, so we have cut 
all of that out of the bill. 

Next comes the section, which will be found on page 12, 
which allows the Veterans’ Bureau to call in all of the parties 
to a suit for insurance, so as to have in effect an interpleader 
among the different claimants on some insurance policy. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I suppose that is in the event of the 
death of a veteran? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Yes; if a veteran dies. Two 
ladies may appear and each claim that she is the veteran's 
widow. The Veterans’ Bureau can not tell which is correct, 
but this section would enable them to get both ladies into 
court to fight out their claims. 

Next comes a section which the Legion is anxious to secure 
regarding conscientious objectors. There are two or three cases 
of conscientious objectors who did object, but who served faith- 
fully after having made their objection. We allowed that pro- 
vision to go in, because it seemed to us to be entirely reason- 
able. It applies principally to insurance. There is no reason 
for forfeiting the insurance contract of a conscientious objec- 
tor; because it is a matter of contract. If he did serve faith- 
fully, his insurance ought to remain valid. 

Next is a section found on page 16, which allowed the Vet- 
erans’ Bureau to pay directly to creditors or persons entitled 
any compensation or amount due under $500. We struck it 
out, because that would make the Veterans’ Bureau practically 
a probate court and we thought that they ought not to have to 
do that work. 

Next is a section allowing payment by the bureau for tele- 
phones installed in medical officers’ homes near the hospitals, 
The comptroller rules that they could not be paid for by the 
Veterans’ Bureau, but it is necessary to keep the medical offi- 
cers in touch with the hospitals during the night. 

Next is the section on page 17 striking out a provision 
which allowed compensation while the veteran was in a hos- 
pital even if his disability was due to misconduct. That was 
too broad. A good many veterans have gone to the hospitals 
in order to get compensation, although their disability arose 
from their own misconduct. There ought to be allowed com- 
pensation, we think, where they are paralyzed or blind, and 
that is what the old law was meant to grant, but this provi- 
sion went further and we have stricken it out, and the result 
will be a considerable saving to the Veterans’ Bureau. 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President, will the Senator state to 
what section he is referring? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. It will be found on page 18, 
where the words “constitutional Ines” are stricken out, as is 
also a provision in the old Veterans’ Bureau law allowing com- 
pensation to blind men only while in the hospital. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Have the committee stricken out all 
provisions that took care of advanced tubercular patients and 
extreme gas cases? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. No. The present law is very 
liberal in taking care of them. What they wanted us to do 
was to give them $50 a month for three years after they were 
cured in order to put their minds at rest. While that may be 
highly desirable, we did not feel warranted in going that far 
at this time. That is a question that ought to be debated 
before we make that concession. 

On pages 20 and 21 will be found a long section reenacted, 
which has the effect of allowing $7 for a flag in case of burial 
instead of $5, because we found we can not get a woolen flag 
for $5 and a cotton flag does not look well. The whole matter, 
as Senators will see, is the patching up of a lot of small 
details. 

The next is a provision on page 23 providing what widows 
shall be entitled to compensation allowed to dependents. 
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There was not any definite time fixed for marriage of those 
widows, and it seemed proper that some time should be fixed, 
so we have limited it to 10 years after the last day of the 
war, July 21. 

I am going over these items pretty rapidly. Senators will 
find pages 24 and 27 stricken out. Then comes the provision 
which allows the director to furnish the necessary sheepskin 
coats that have to be worn over the steel braces which are 
given men who have tubercular spines or spines fractured by 
battle injury. The Comptroller General is responsible for 
that. He ruled that the director might give these men steel 
braces but not the necessary sheepskin or doeskin coats that 
have to go with them. It is hardly worth while taking the time 
of Senators explaining such a thing, because I know in advance 
they will agree to it. 

Then comes a provision, which Senators will find on page 31. 
In substance, I think, the only addition which it makes is 
that dental appliances are authorized to be furnished to certain 
classes of hospitals. 

On page 33 is a provision allowing the director to furnish 
hospitalization in Porto Rico and the Philippines. The Comp- 
troller General has ruled that he was not entitled to do that, 
because the law merely referred to hospitals in the United 
States. Then we struck out several pages that follow that. On 
page 36 is a provision allowing the director to name police 
officers at the hospitals. 

Then on page 40 is the provision which authorizes compen- 
sation to a very small group of men who haye been injured 
by spinal punctures made in the diagnosis of their cases. A 
few men have been treated with the spinal puncture method. 
The Senator from Alabama knows what I am speaking of. 
That treatment has resulted in one or two cases in severe dis- 
ability, and it is only right that the soldiers thus disabled 
should receive compensation under such circumstances. We 
have always thought they did, but it-has been ruled that they 
were not entitled to it. 

We struck out several sections following that, and next come 
to page 44. That reenacts the first section of the insurance 
title of the World War veterans’ act and specifies the persons 
who are to be named as beneficiaries. It provides that where 
the status of the beneficiary changes between the designation 
and the time of the death, the insurance is not voided. That 
has been the case in the past. A man might have a dependent 
mother at the time he took his insurance, but the dependency 
might change while he goes on paying his premiums. Then 
when he dies the mother is suddenly told that she is not en- 
titled to insurance because she is no longer dependent. Obvi- 
ously that is not right, because it is a contract relation with 
the United States. The man pays for his insurance, and it 
ought to remain in force, 

The next section, which Senators will find beginning on page 
45 and running over to page 48, simply puts into the law the 
regulations which are now in effect regarding commutation of 
payments in cases of death where the beneficiaries die and the 
law provides that the amount shall be paid to the man’s 
estate if the beneficiaries disappear. Under the present law a 
man's estate has to be kept alive, its administration has to be 
kept going, sometimes for as long as 20 years. Nobody benefits 
from that. This section provides for a commutation and the 
payment of the present value of the insurance to the adminis- 
trator or the executor of the insured person. ` 

Then coming on to page 49—and I am nearly finished now— 
is a provision which fits in with what I have just explained 
about paying the commuted value, the present value, to the 
estate of the beneficiary. The section which Senators will find 
on page 50 and page 51 relates to the revival of lapsed policies 
of insurance. 

The House wanted to provide that any man might reinstate 
his policy and have all the back premiums charged to the 
policy; that is, he could reinstate by serving a notice without 
paying any money. We struck that out, because that is not 
sound business. It seemed to us unwise to give the insured 
that privilege. We do allow reinstatement on the payment of 
the back premiums, with interest at 5 per cent, where the lapse 
has not lasted more than two years. 

We struck out all of pages 52 and 58. That brings us fo 
page 54, to almost the last page, where the director is given 
power to give vocational trainees the books they have used in 
training for a new occupation and such small supplies as they 
may have on hand. If a man is trained as a mason, for 


example, he is allowed to keep the trowel which he used in 
training. 

That brings us to section 500, which Senators will find at the 
bottom of page 54, allowing up to 10 per cent to the attorney 
who wins a suit for insurance against the bureau. The present 
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law allows 5 per cent, but inasmuch as the total judgment can 
only be for the accumulated payments due, and is very 
seldom as much as $500, the fee of $50, we thought, was not 
excessive to an attorney who carries on such & suit. 

Section 503 penalizes those persons who practice fraud in 
their applications to the bureau for bonus or for veterans’ 
relief of any kind. The present law is not sufficiently drastic. 

Mr, UNDERWOOD. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator 
from Pennsylvania whether section 503 applies to the veterans 
or applies to persons who are representing veterans? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. It applies to everybody who 
has to do with any claim. If there is a fraud, we ought to be 
able to punish it. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I agree with the Senator as to that, 
in general terms; and yet there come to my office a good many 
of these veterans who are war worn, many of whom are not 
entirely the men they were when they went into the service; 
and I am not very much disposed to establish penitentiary 
offenses for men who have served their country. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. No; but let me give the Senator 
an illustration of a soldier, a law student, who was just sent to 
jail here in Washington. Last year he applied for relief for him- 
self and his dependent mother. The mother died, but for over 
a year that man kept on forging receipts for the payments that 
were supposed to be going to the mother. Finally he becomes 
afraid on that score and signs an application for the mother, 
who has been dead a year, in the mother’s name, to have her 
payments made direct to the son. The soldier was, in a sense, 
a lawyer; he knew what he was doing. There are cases like 
that, and they ought to be punished. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Of course, that is a very bad case; but 
under the general laws now on the statute books in such a case 
as that the offender would be subject to prosecution for forgery. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Of course, he would be; but I 
am merely giving an illustration. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. In a case of that kind, if a man steals 
he can be punished for stealing under the general law; if 
he forges, he can be punished for forgery under the general 
law. Why is it that we should enact a particular penal stat- 
ute against the men who sacrificed themselves for their 
country? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. That is perhaps all right; but 
a court is going to take into consideration the merits of the 
particular case, and there are some cases of gross fraud. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD, I understand that. I am not dema- 
gogic on this question, I wish to assure the Senator. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Of course, L know the Senator 
is not. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I am interested in all of such questions, 
and I feel that we should take a great interest in this matter, 
representing as we do large numbers of constitnents. The 
jetsam and flotsam of the war drift through my office, and I 
have no doubt through the office of the Senator from Penn- 
sylvanig as well, and there are many very distressi.g condi- 
tions presented to us. We do not see the men who came back 
home and made good. The men in whom we are particularly 
interested, because they are the ones who come more fre- 
quently to our notice, are the men who did not make good, the 
men who came back shot to pieces, with their nerves and morale 
gone. I am not very much disposed, so far as I am personally 
concerned, to advocate the enactment of statutes that may send 
such men to jail in connection with their applications for relief 
in cases that are not covered by the general law which affects 
everybody else, unless the Senator can make it clear to me that 
such action should be taken. 

I am not going to object to the consideration of the bill on 
that account, but there has been a great deal stricken out of 
the bill in other portions, and I should like to know why the 
effort is persisted in to hold in the bill a penal statute directed 
against these veterans? 

Mr. REDD of Pennsylvania. Because, Mr. President, it is 
not the veteran that the Senator pictured who makes the 
trouble. There are nearly 3,000,000 men who were in the serv- 
ice of this country, some of them no longer than a week. Some 
of those men—a very few by comparison with the great aggre- 
gate, but some of them—will take anything that they can get 
from the Government by hook or crook. We have got to pro- 


teet ourselves against the faker who is found in every great: 


group of men; that is all. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I agree with the Senator as to that, of 
course. In such a large body as 4,000,000 men there are bound 
to be found some of very bad moral character; that is true; 
but why should we set up a particular penal statute against 
them in cases where redress can not be obtained under general 


penal statutes applying to the entire community? Why should: 


we enact an additional penal statute in this bill? That is the 
question I am asking. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I will tell the Senator why. 
There are 200,000 soldiers or dependents now receiving com- 
pensation, In many instances the fraud involved is not forgery 
and is not within the present law. The bureau goes on paying, 
say, to a widow of a soldier. She may get married again. It is 
not forgery for her to receive that money and indorse the 
check in her own name; but she owes it to the bureau to say 
that her dependency is gone; that she has remarried; that she 
is no longer entitled to it. This provision would reach a case 
such as that. We have no way of getting at those cases. It 
is impossible to go out and visit 200,000 persons every month. 
This provision merely puts the burden on them of notifying 
the burean and stopping payment or returning the check when 
in all good conscience they ought not to receive the check. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

i 27 REED of Pennsylvania. I yield to the Senator from 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, if the Senator from Alabama will 
pardon me, I am sure that if he will consult the Pension 
Bureau he will find that in the administration of that bureau 
there are penal statutes something like this, some of them 
very severe. They have been upon the statute books for many 
years, and are designed to protect the Government against 
frands perpetrated by those who have tried to obtain pen- 
sions or relief under the Civil War acts. The Senator will 
find that the Pension Bureau contends such statutes are neces- 
sary. Gross frauds have been perpetrated upon the Govern- 
ment and some are now being perpetrated. I have in mind a 
number of cases when I happened to be judge that were 
brought to the court in my State, where alleged yeterans—and 
one’ or two real’ veterans—had perpetrated gross frands upon 
the country, and they were prosecuted under those penal 
statutes. > 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I recognize what the Senator says; but; 
so far as I am concerned, I believe we pass too many penal 
statutes. There are too many laws on the statute books that 
say “thou shalt not,“ and then send a man to jail for it; and 1 
am not inclined to extend that kind of a law to the men who 
fight for their country. - 

I can realize the Senator’s position. A soldier is dead and 
he leaves a widow and his children, and after a number of 
years run by the widow remarries. She has been getting a 
pension and she does not realize that she must notify the 
department. As a matter of fact, a great many people are not 
well informed as to exactly where the moral line comes; and 
then, because she does. not notify the department we are going 
4 co a law that will send the mother of the soldier’s children 

ail. 

I think there is a great deal of good in the Senator's bill 
that he has read so far, I regret that he is going to put this 
penal statute in it. If he insists on it, I shall not object, he- 
cause if I do this is the last opportunity. he will have of passing 
what I consider many meritorious matters; but I regret that 
he does not let that portion of the bill go out for future enact- 
ment and consideration when we can have ample time to con- 
sider all the angles of it. I hope very much the Senator will 
do that before he seeks to pass the bill. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair hears no objec- 
tion to the present consideration of the bill, 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, preceeded to con- 
sider the bill (H. R. 12308) to amend the World War veterans’ 
act, 1924, which has been reported from the Committee on 
Finance with amendments. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Mr. President, I should like to ask the 
Senator from Pennsylvania a question. I understand that this 
bill provides severe penalties for service men who may try to 
get aid when they are not entitled to it. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. It provides penalties for those 
who defraud the bureau by making false statements; and I 
may say to the Senator that these penalty provisions have been 
approved and are urged by the American Legion and the 
Veterans of Foreign Wars and the Disabled American Vet- 
erans and all of the better groups of soldiers’ societies who 
want to see the law honestly administered. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. May I ask the Senator another question? 
Are these violations of the law punishable with a jail sentence? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Only the excessive ones. There 
have been very few severe cases; a few cases of rank perjury, 
but that is all. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Then I should like to ask the Senator 
whether there is any provisiom in the bill providing a jail 
Sentence for any employee or officer of the Veterans’ Bureau 
who is negligent and faiis to do his duty to see that the law 
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or the purpose and intention of the law is carried out, that 
these boys should be taken care of? Is there any provision 
that if he fails to do that he also shall be put in jail? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. There is a provision that any 
employee of the bureau who combines or conspires or aids in 
any fraud shall likewise go to jail; yes. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. And would failure to take care of a 
veteran who is entitled to care be construed under the bill 
as fraud? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. No; but I think it would be 
construed as cause for immediate dismissal. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. I think it should be construed as fraud, 
because it is defrauding him of care that he is entitled to 
under the law, and that Congress intended that he should 
have. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. We have so liberalized the law 
that I think there has been a great improvement in that re- 
gard in the last six months. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator a 
question and make a suggestion? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Yes. 

Mr. OVERMAN. There is a beautiful cemetery in my town 
in which there are buried soldiers who die in the hospitals. 
They are buried by a platoon of the American Legion, and 
they have a burial nearly every day—every Sunday, anyhow. 
The boys’ uniforms are worn out, Is there any way by which 
uniforms could be furnished to those boys for use on such 
occasions? 5 ; 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I have that matter up with 
the Veterans’ Bureau now, Mr. President. All men in 
service are furnished with new uniforms. Veterans have their 
own uniforms and have an allowance; and the regula- 
tions provide that they shall be buried in a serge suit or in 
a serge shroud. I think they all ought to be buried in uni- 

form, and that matter is pending now with the Veterans’ 
Bureau. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I am speaking of the platoon of soldiers 
who carry them to the cemetery to bury them. Most of their 
uniforms are worn out. They go to the cemetery with their 
guns, and they ought to have loaned or given to them the 
proper number of suits so that they could bury these boys 
as soldiers ought to be buried. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. 
arrange for that, too. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I hope so. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, supplement- 
ing what the Senator from Pennsylyania has said, I want to 
say that there are comparatively few changes in these amend- 
ments from the present law. We were very careful to omit 
those provisions of the House bill which seem to change the 
present law so far as it applies to benefits. We felt that at 
this late hour in the session it would not be fair to make any 
substantial changes in existing law. Nearly all of these 
changes are administrative, and have the approval and sanc- 
tion of the Veterans’ Bureau; and while the bill seems to 
cover a good many pages, in reality the changes in the present 
law are very few indeed. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will state the 
amendments of the committee. 

The first amendment of the Committee on Finance was, on 
page 1, line 3, after “that,” to insert “paragraph 3 of,” so 
as to read: 


That paragraph 3 of section 3— 


And so forth. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 1, after line 4, to strike 
out: 


“Src. 3. In Titles II, III, and IV of this act, unless the context 
otherwise requires— r 

“(1) The term ‘ child’ ineludes— 

a) A legitimate child. 

“(b) A child legally adopted. 

“(e) A stepchild, if a member of the man's household. 

“(d) An illegitimate child, but, as to the father only, if acknowl- 
edged in writing signed by him, or if he has been judicially ordered 
or decreed to contribute to such child's support, or has been judicially 
decreed to be the putative father of such child. 

“(2) The term ‘grandchild’ means a child as above defined of a 
child as above defined. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 2, line 5, after the words 
“the” to strike out “term” and insert “terms,” so as to 
read: 


I hope we shall be able to 


3) Except as used in section 300 the terms ‘child’ and Rand- 
child’ are limited to unmarried persons either (a) under 18 years of 
age, or (b) of any age, if permanently incapable of self-support by rea- 
son of mental or physical defect, 


The amendment was agreed to. 


The next amendment was, on page 2, after line 9, to strike 
out: 


“(4) The term ‘parent’ includes a father, mother, grandfather, 
grandmother, father through adoption, mother through adoption, step- 
father, and stepmother, either of the persons in the service or of the 
spouse. 

“(5) The terms father“ and ‘mother’ include stepfathers and step- 
mothers, fathers and mothers through adoption, and persons who have 
stood in loco parentis to a member of the military or naval forces at 
any time prior to his enlistment or induction for a period of not less 
than one year. 

“(6) The terms brother’ and ‘sister’ include brothers and sisters of 
the half blood as well as those of the whole blood, stepbrothers and 
stepsisters, and brothers and sisters through adoption. 

“(7) The terms ‘brothers’ and ‘sisters’ include the children of a 
person who, for a period of not less than one year, stood in loco 
parentis to a member of the military or naval forces of the United 
States at any time prior to his enlistment or induction, or another 
member of the same household as to whom such person during such 
period likewise stood in loco parentis. 

“(8) The term ‘ commissioned officer’ includes a warrant officer, but 
includes only an officer in active service in the military or naval forces 
of the United States, 

“(9) The term ‘man' and ‘enlisted man’ mean a person, whether 
male or female and whether enlisted, enrolled, or drafted into active 
service in the military or naval forces of the United States, and include 
noncommissioned and petty officers and members of training camps 
authorized by law. 

“(10) The term ‘enlistment’ includes voluntary enlistment, draft, 
and enrollment in active service in the military or naval forces of the 
United States, 

“(11) The term ‘injury’ includes disease, 

“(12) The term ‘pay’ means the pay for service according to grade 
and length of service, excluding all allowances. 

“(13) The term military or nayal forces’ means the Army, the 
Navy, the Marine Corps, the Coast Guard, the Naval Reserves, the 
National Naval Volunteers, and any other branch of the United States 
service while serving pursuant to law with the Army or the Navy. 

(14) The terms World War,’ during the period of the war,“ and 
‘during the World War’ mean the period beginning April 6, 1917, and 
ending July 2, 1921. 

“(15) The terms ‘date of termination of the war’ and ‘ termination 
of the war’ mean July 2, 1921.“ 

Sec. 2. Section 4 of the World War veterans’ act, 1924, approved 
June 7, 1924, is hereby amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 4. There is established an independent bureau under the Presi- 
dent, to be known as the United States Veterans’ Bureau, the director 
of which shall be appointed by the President, by and with the advice 
and consent of the Senate, The Director of the United States Veterans’ 
Bureau shall receive a salary of $10,000 per annum, payable monthly, 

“There shall be included on the technical and administrative staff of 
the director such staff officers, experts, inspectors, and assistants as 
the director shall prescribe; and there shall be in the United States 
Veterans’ Bureau such sections and subdivisions thereof as the director 
shall prescribe. The director may, in his discretion, appoint for each 
hospital operated or controlled by the United States Veterans’ Bureau 
a chaplain at a salary not to exceed $5,000 per annum, With such 
exceptions as the President may deem advisable, all employees shall be 
subject to the civil service law and regulations made thereunder.” 

Sec. 3. Section 10 of the World War veterans’ act, 1924, approved 
June 7, 1924, is hereby amended to read as follows: 

“Spc. 10. The director, subject to the general direction of the 
President, shall be responsible for the proper examination, medical 
care, treatment, hospitalization, dispensary, and convalescent care, 
necessary and reasonable after care, welfare of, nursing, vocational 
training, and such other services as may be necessary in the carrying 
out of the provisions of this act, and for that purpose is hereby autbor- 
ized and directed to establish in the United States Veterans’ Bureau 
u permanent medical organization to be known as the United States 
Veterans’ Bureau medical service, which shall function under and be 
subject to such regulations respecting the internal administration of 
such service and the conduct of its personnel as the director may pre- 
scribe, Appointments in such United States Veterans’ Bureau medical 


service shall be made without regard to the laws governing appoint- 
ments in the civil service of the United States. 

“(1) The United States Veterans’ Bureau medical service shall con- 
sist of a medical director, two assistant medical directors, and not to 
exceed 24 senior medical officers, 80 medical officers, 240 junior medical 
oflicers, and as many first and second assistant medical officers and 
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internes as the director may deem necessary, a superintendent of 
nurses and such other nurses as may be deemed necessary by the 
@irector, in grades corresponding to the Army Nurse Corps. There 
shall also be included in such service 1 dental director, 5 dental 
officers, and such junior dental officers, first assistant dental officers. 
and second assistant dental officers as may be deemed necessary. 

%) The medical director and the assistant medical directors shall 
be appointed by the director. When any person appointed medical 
director or assistant medical director is superseded, if he remains in 
the service, he shall be assigned to the grade to which he would have 
been entitled but for his appointment as medical director or assistant 
medical director, due regard being given to the manner of promotion 
and the pay and allowances of officers in the United States Veterans’ 
Bureau medical service. If there is no vacancy in the grade to which 
he is entitled, he shall be carried in that grade as an extra number 
until a vacancy occurs: (a) Provided, That not more than 50 per 
cent of the total number of medical officers in the grades prescribed 
by this act above that of first assistant medical officer shall be ap- 
pointed during the first year after the passage of this act. 

“(b) Appointments of the first.50 per cent of officers in such service 
below the grade of assistant medical director skull be made by the 
director upon the recommendation of the medical director and assistant 
medical directors under regulations prescribed by the director and 
approved by the President, 

„(e) Appointments after the first increment and promotions shall 
be made upon the recommendation of boards of officers appointed from 
time to time by the director under regulations prescribed by the 
director and approved by the President, such beards to consist of five 
officers selected from the medical or dental officers of the United 
States Veterans’ Bureau medical service. ` 

“(d) All appointments, promotions, and separations of nurses in 
the United States Veterans’ Bureau medical service shall be made 
under regulations prescribed by the director and approved by the 
President. 

(3) The pay and allowances of officers of the United States Vet- 
erans’ Bureau medical service shall be the same as that provided for 
officers of the Medical Corps of the Army, in corresponding grades, 
as follows: The medical director, that of the Surgeon General; the 
assistant medical directors, that of the Assistant Surgeon General; the 
senior medical officers and dental director, that of colonel; the 
medical officers and dental officers, that of lieutenant colonel; the 
junior medical officers and junior dental officers, that of major; the 
first assistant medical officers and first assistant dental officers, that of 
captain; the second assistant medical officers and second assistant 
dental officers, that of first lieutenant. Internes shall receive such rate 
of pay as the director by regulations shall prescribe, but in no case 
shall the pay of such internes equal or exceed that of second assistant 
medical officers. Pay and allowances of nurses shall be that of nurses 
in corresponding grades of the Army Nurse Corps: In computing the 
increased pay on account of longevity there shall be credited to ofi- 
eers and nurses appointed under the provisions of this act all service 
rendered as medica! officers or nurses in the United States Veterans’ 
Bureau medical service. 

“(4) The medical and dental officers and nurses appointed under 
the provisions of this act may be retired for disability only, with pay at 
the rate of 4 per cent of the pay of the grade in which they are serv- 
ing or to which they are entitled under the provisions of this act 
multiplied by the number bf completed years of service they have 
rendered to the United States Veterans“ Bureau medical service: Pro- 
vided, That in no instance shall total retirement pay exceed 75 per 
cent of the active pay of the grade in which retired. 

„() Separations from the service of officers of the United States 
Veterans’ Bureau medical service shall be made upon recommendation 
of boards of officers appointed from time to time by the director under 
regulations prescribed by the director and approved by the President, 
such boards to consist of five officers selected from the medical or 
dental officers of the United States Veterans’ Bureau medica) service: 
Provided, That officers so separated shall be granted six months’ pay 
of the grade in which they were serving when separated except where 
the separation is for inefficiency or inaptitude, or both, in which event 
such officers shall only be entitled to one month’s pay of the grade 
in which they were serving when so separated: Provided further, 
That where an officer is separated from the service for misconduct, 
all right to pay shall terminate as of the date of such separation. 

“(6) Nothing in this act shall preclude the employment of addi- 
tional medical, dental, or nursing personnel, where the same is neces- 

_sary in the discretion of the Director of the United States Veterans’ 
Bureau, with the approval of the President, in such numbers and at 
such rates of pay as the director, with the approval of the President, 
may determine. 

“(7) All sums heretofore appropriated for administrative expenses 
for the purpose of carrying out the provisions of the World War 
Veterans’ act, 1924, and any amendments thereto, shall be available 
for the purpose of carrying out the provisions of this section. 


For the purposes of this section. the Director of the United States 
Veterans’ Bureau is further authorized, at the direction of the Presi- 
dent or with the approval of the head of the department concerned, 
to utilize the now existing or future facilities of the United States 
Publie Health Service, the War Department, the Navy Department, the 
Interior Department, the National Home for Disabled Volunteer 
Soldiers, and such other governmental facilities as may be made 
available for the purposes set forth In this act; and such govern- 
mental agencies are hereby authorized to furnish such facilities, in- 
cluding personnel, equipment, medical, surgical, and hospital services 
and supplies as the director may deem necessary and advisable in 
carrying out the provisions of this act, in addition to such govern- 
mental facilities as are hereby made availabie. 

“When, in the opinion of the director, the facilities and services 
utilized for the hospitalization, medical care, and treatment for bene- 
ficiaries under this act are unsatisfactory, the director shall make 
arrangements for the further hospitalization, care, and treatment 
of such beneficiaries by other means. 

“In the event that there is not sufficient Government hospital and 
other facilities for the proper medical care and treatment of bene- 
ficiaries under this act, and the director deems it necessary and ad- 
visable to secure additional Government facilities, he may, within the 
limits of appropriations made for carrying out the provisions of this 
paragraph, and with the approval of the President, improve or extend 
existing governmental facilities, or acquire additional facilities by pur- 
chase or otherwise. Such new property and structures as may be 
improved, extended or acquired shall become part of the permanent 
equipment of the United States Veterans’ Bureau or of some one of 
the now existing agencies of the Government, including the War De- 
partment, Navy Department, Interior Department, Treasury Depart: 
ment, the National Home for Disabled Volunteer Soldiers, in such way 
as will best serve the present emergency, taking into consideration the 
future services to be rendered the veterans of the World War, iuelud- 
ing the beneficiaries under this act. 

“In the event Government hospital facilities are insufficient or 
inadequate the director may contract with State, municipal, or in 
exceptional cases with private hospitals for such medical, surgical, 
and hospital services and supplies as may be required, and such con- 
tracts may be made for a period of not exceeding three years and may 
be for the use of a ward or other hospital unit or on such other 
basis as may be in the best interest of the beneficiaries under this 
act. 

“There are hereby permanently transferred to the Veterans’ Bureau 
all hospitals now or formerly under the jurisdiction of the Public 
Health Service or of the Treasury Department, the operation, manage- 
ment, or control of which have heretofore been transferred by the 
President to said bureau pursuant to the authority contained in see- 
tion 9 of the act entitled ‘An act to establish a Veterans’ Bureau and 
to improve the facilities and service of such bureau and further to 
amend and modify the war risk insurance act, approved August 9, 
1921” 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 12, line 16, to change the 
section number from “4” to “2.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 14, line 7, to change the 
section number from “5” to “3.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 16, after line 7, to strike 
out; i 


Sec. 6. Section 26 of the World War Veterans’ act, 1924, approved 
June 7, 1924, is hereby amended to read, as follows: 

“Sec, 26. The amount of the monthly installments of compensation, 
yearly renewable term insurance, or accrued maintenance and support 
allowance which has become available under the provisions of Titles 
II. III, or IV hereof, but which has not been paid prior to the death 
of the person entitled to receive the same, may be payable to the legal 
representatives of such person or in the absence of a duly appointed 
legal representative where the combined amounts payable are $500 or 
less, the director shall allow and, pay such sum to such person or 
persons as would under the laws of the State of residence of the 
decedent be entitled to his personal property in case of intestacy: 
Provided, That in cases where the estate of the decedent would escheat 
under the laws of the place of his. residence, such installments shall 
not be paid to the estate of the decedent but shall escheat to the 
United States and shall be credited to the appropriation from which 
the original award was made.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 17, line 4, to change the 
section number from “7” to “4.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 17, line 6, to change the 
section number from “8” to “5.” 
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The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 17, line 11, after the word 
“telephones” to insert “for medical officers of the bureau 
where such telephones are,” so as to read: 


Sec. 32. Payment may be made for official telephone service and 
rental in the field wherever incurred in case of official telephones for 
medical officers of the bureau where such telephones are installed in 
private residences or private apartments or quarters when authorized 
under regulations established by the director. 


The amendment was agreed to. 15 

The next amendment was, on page 17, line 15, to change the 
section number from “9” to “6.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 17, line 23, after the word 
“ suffered,” to insert “ or contracted”; on page 18, line 12, after 
the word “ paresis,” to insert “or”; and on line 13, before the 
word “shall,” to strike out “ constitutional lues,“ so as to read: 


Sec. 6. Section 200 of the World War veterans’ act, 1924, approved 
June 7, 1924, is hereby amended to read as follows: 

“See. 200. For death or disability resulting from personal injury 
suffered or disease contracted in the military or naval service on or 
after April 6, 1917, and before July 2, 1921, or for an aggravation or 
recurrence of a disability existing prior to examination, acceptance, 
and enrollment for service, when such aggravation was suffered or 
contracted in, or such recurrence was caused by, the military or naysl 
service on or after April 6, 1917, and before July 2, 1921, by any 
commissioned officer or enlisted man, or by any member of the Army 
Nurse Corps (female) or of the Navy Nurse Corps (female) when 
employed in the active service under the War Department or Navy 
Department, the United States shall pay to such commissioned officer 
or enlisted man, member of the Army Nurse Corps (female) or of the 
Navy Nurse Corps (female), or, in the discretion of the director, 
separately to his or her dependents, compensation as hereinafter pro- 
vided ; but no compensation shali be paid if the injury, disease, aggrava- 
tion, or recurrence has been caused by his own willful misconduct: 
Provided, That no person suffering from paralysis, paresis, or blind- 
ness shall be denied compensation by reason of willful misconduct, nor 
shall any person who is helpless or bedridden as a result of any dis- 
ability be denied compensation by reason of willful misconduct. That 
for the purposes of this section every such officer, enlisted msn, or 
other member employed in the active service under the War Depart- 
ment or Navy Department who was discharged or who resigned prior 
to July 2, 1921, and every such officer, enlisted man, or other member 
employed in the active service under the War Department or Navy 
Department on or before November 11, 1918, who on or after July 2, 
1921, is discharged or resigns, shall be conclusively held and taken to 
have been in sound condition when examined, accepted, and enrolled 
for service, except as to defects, disorders, or infirmities made of record 
in any manner by proper authorities of the United States at the time 
of or prior to inception of active service, to the extent to which any 
puch defect, disorder, or infirmity was so made of record.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 19, line 19, after the word 
“ disease,” to strike out “and encephalitis lethargica,” so 
as to read: 


Provided, That an ex-service man who is shown to have or, if 
deceased, to have had, prior to January 1, 1925, neuropsychiatric 
disease, an active tuberculous disease, paralysis agitans, encephalitis 
lethargica, or amoebic dysentery developing a 10 per cent degree of 
disability or more in accordance with the provisions of subdivision 
(4) of section 202 of this act shall be presumed to have acquired his 
disability in such service between April 6, 1917, and July 2, 1921, 
or to have snffered an aggravation of a preexisting neuropsychiatric 
disease, tuberculosis, paralysis agitans, encephalitis lethargica, or 
amoebic dysentery in such service between said dates, and sald pre- 
sumption shall be conclusive in cases of active tuberculous disease, 
but in all other cases said presumption shall be rebuttable by clear 
and convincing evidence; but nothing in this proviso shall be construed 
to prevent a claimant from receiving the benefits of compensation and 
medical care and treatment for a disability due to these diseases of 
more than 10 per cent degree (in accordance with the provisions of 
subdivision (4) section 202 of this act) on or subsequent to January 
1, 1925, if the facts in the case substantiate his claim. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 20, line 3, to change the 
section number from “10” to “7.” 

The amendment was agreed to. , 

The next amendment was, on page 23, line 11, after the word 
“after” to strike out “ discharge or resignation from service“ 
and insert “ July 2, 1921,” so as to read: 


(6) The term, “ widow,” as used in this section, shall not include 
one who shall have married the deceased later than 10 years after 
July 2, 1921, and shall include widower whenever his condition is 
such that if the deceased person were living he would have been 
dependent upon her for support. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 24, line 1, after the word 
“person” to insert the following additional proviso: 


Provided further, That no changes in rates or compensation made 
by this act shall be retroactive in effect. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 24, line 3, after the word 
“Sec.” to strike out “11” and insert “8”; in the same line 
before the figures “202” to strike out “Section” and insert 
“ Paragraphs 6, 7, and 9 of section”; and in line 5, before the 
von 33 to strike out is“ and insert “are,” so as 
o read: 


Sec. 8. Paragraphs 6, 7, and 9 of section 202 of the World War 
veterans’ act, 1924, approved June 7, 1924, are hereby amended to 
read as follows: 


The amendment was agreed to. 


au next amendment was, on page 24, after line 5, to strike 
out: 


Sec. 202. If disability results from the injury. 

(1) If and while the disability is rated as total and temporary, the 
monthly compensation shall be the following amounts, payable monthly 
or semimonthly, as the director may prescribe. 

(a) If the disabled person has neither wife nor child living, $80. 

(b) If be bas a wife but no child living, $90. 

(e) If he has a wife and one child living, S0 and $5 for each addi- 
tional child, 

(d) If he has no wife and one child living, $90, with $5 for each 
additional child. 

(e) If he has a mother or father, either or both dependent on him 
for support, then, in addition to the above amounts, $10 for each parent 
so dependent. 

(2) If and while the disability is rated as partial and temporary, 
the monthly compensation shall be a percentage of the compensation 
that would be payable for his total and temporary disability, equal to 
the degree of the reduction in earning capacity resulting from the dis- 
ability, but no compensation shall be payable for a reduction in earning 
capacity rated at less than 10 per cent. 

That any ex-service person shown to have had a tuberculosis disease 
of a compensable degree, and who in the judgment of the director has 
reached a condition of complete arrest of his disease, shall receive for 
three years compensation of not less than $50 per month: Provided, 
That no payment under this provision shall be retroactive. 

(3) If and while the disability is rated as total and permanent, the 
rate of compensation shall be $100 per month: Provided, however, 
That the permanent loss of the use of both feet or both hands, or of 
both eyes, or of one foot and one hand, or of one foot and one eye, or 
of one hand and one eye, or the loss of hearing of both ears, or becoming 
permanently helpless or permanently bedridden, shall be deemed to be 
total permanent disability: Provided further, That the compensation 
for the loss of the use of both eyes shall be $150 per month, and that 
compensation for the loss of the use of doth eyes and one or more 
limbs shall be $200 per month: And provided further, That for double 
total permanent disability the rate of compensation shall be $200 per 
month. 

That any ex-service person shown to have a tuberculous disease of 
compensable degree, and who has been hospitalized for a period of one 
year, and who in the judgment of the director will not reach a condi- 
tion of arrest by further hospitalization, and whose discharge from 
hospitalization will not be prejudicial to the beneficiary or his family, 
and who is not, in the judgment of the director, feasible for training, 
shall, upon his request, be discharged from hospitalization and rated 
as not less than temporarily and totally disabled, said rating to con- 
tinue for the period of three years: Provided, however, Whenever 
any beneficiary under this title has been rated temporarily and totally 
disabled and has been or shall be continuously so rated and so dis- 
abled for a period of 24 months, such beneficiary shall be judged 
permanently totally disabled, such rating not to be decreased during the 
continuance of total disability. 

(4) If and while the disability is rated as partial and permanent, 
the monthly compensation shall be a percentage of the compensation 
that would be payable for his total and permanent disability equal to 
the degree of the reduction in earning capacity resulting from the dis- 
ability, but no compensation shall be payable for a reduction in earning 
capacity rate at less than 10 per cent. 

(a) A schedule of ratings of reductions in earning capacity from 
injuries or combinations or injuries of a permanent or temporary 
character shall be adopted and applied by the bureau. Ratings may be 
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as high as 100 per cent. The ratings shall be based, as far as prac- 
ticable, upon the average impairments of earning capacity resulting 
from such injuries in civil occupations, and not upon the impairment 
in earning capacity in each individual case, so that there shall be no 
reduction in the rate of compensation for individual success in over- 
coming the handicap of an injury, The bureau in adopting the sched- 
ule of ratings of reduction in earning capacity shall consider the im- 
pairment in ability to secure employment which results from such in- 
juries, The bureau shall from time to time readjust this schedule of 
ratings whenever actual expérience shall show that it is unjust to the 
disabled veteran, 

(5) If the disabled person is so helpless as to be in constant need 
of a nurse or attendant, such additional sum shall be paid, but not 
exceeding $50 per month, as the director may deem reasonable. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 29, line 11, after the 
word “in,” to strike out “hospital” and insert “an institu- 
tion,“ so as to read: 


After June 30, 1927, the monthly rate of compensation for all 
veterans (other than those totally and permanently disabled), who 
are being maintained by the bureau in an institution of any descrip- 
tion and who are without wife, child, or dependent parent, shall not 
exceed $40, 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 29, after line 15, to 
strike out: 


(8) The director shall prescribe by regulation the conditions and 
limitations whereby all patients or beneficiaries of the bureau who 
are receiving treatment through the bureau as patients in a hospital 
muy allot any proportion or proportions or any fixed amount or 
amounts of their monthly compensation for such purposes and for 
the benefit of such person or persons as they may direct, 

In case such patient has not allotted three-fourths of his monthly 
compensation and in case the director shall find that by gross dissi- 
pation he is retarding his own progress to recoyery, then regulations 
to be made by the director may provide that (except in the case of 
persons who are within the terms of the first paragraph of sub- 
division (7) hereof) any unallotted portion of such three-fourths 
compensation shall be deposited to the patients’ credit with the 
Treasurer of the United States to accumulate at such rate of interest 
as the Secretary of the Treasury may determine but at a rate never 
less than 3½ per cent per annum, and when such patient shall be 
discharged by the bureau from hospital care, thé said deposit and 
interest shall be paid to such patient if living, otherwise to any bene- 
ficiary or beneficiaries he may have designated, or if there be no 
such beneficiary, then to the executor or administrator of the estate 
of such deceased person: Provided, That this paragraph shall not be 
so construed as to prevent payment by the bureau from the amounts 
due to the decedent’s estate of his funeral expenses, expenses of last 
illness, board, rent, lodging, or other household expenses for which 
the decedent is liable, provided a claim therefor is presented by the 
creditors or by the person or persons who actually paid the same 
before settlement by the bureau, 

The Secretary of the Treasury is hereby authorized to invest and 
reinvest the said allotments deposited with him, or any part thereof, 
in interest-bearing obligatiens of the United States and to sell the 
obligations for the purposes of said funds. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 32, after line 8, to 
strike out: 

(10) The director is authorized, so far as he shall find that exist- 
ing Government facilities permit, to furnish hospitalization, including 
such dental, medical, surgical care, and prosthetic appliances (inelud- 
ing dental appliances where they are a part of the treatment) as 
the director may determine to be necessary, together with necessary 
traveling expenses to veterans of any war, military occupation, or 
military expedition, including those persons who served honorably 
as Army nurses under contracts for 90 days or more during the 
Spanish-American War, not dishonorably discharged, without regard 
to the nature or origin of their disabilities: Provided, That prefer- 
ence in admittance to any such hospital for hospitalization under 
the provisions of this subdivision shall be accorded those veterans who 
are unable to pay for their hospitalization or their necessary travel- 
ing expenses: Provided further, That such hospitalization in emer- 
gency may be extended by the officers in charge of Government hos- 
pitals when application is made to the hospital. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 33, line 5, before the 
word “In” to insert “Sec. 9. Paragraph 10 of section 202 of 
the World War veterans’ act, 1924, approved June 7, 1924, is 
hereby amended by adding at the end thereof the following:“; 
so as to read; | 
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Sec. 9. Paragraph 10 of section 202 of the World War veterans' 
act, 1924, approved June 7, 1924, is hereby amended by adding at 
the end thereof the following: “In the insular possessions of the 
United States, the director is further authorized to furnish hospitali- 
zation in other than Government hospitals.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 33, after line 9, to strike 
out: 


“(11) The director shall have the same power, and shall be sub- 
ject to the same limitations, in the sale of surplus or condemned sup- 
plies, material, and other personal property as now pertains to the 
Secretary of War. The director is authorized to make regulations 
governing the disposal of articles produced by patients of such bureau 
in the course of their curative treatment, or to allow the patients 
to sell or to retain such articles. 

“(12) Where the disabled person is a patient in a hospital, or 
where for any other reason the disabled person and his wife are 
not living together, or where the children are not in the custody of 
the disabled person, the amount of the compensation may in the dis- 
cretion of the director be apportioned under such regulation as he 
may prescribe, 

“(13) The term wife! as used in this section shall Include ‘ hus- 
band’ if the husband is dependent upon the wife for support. 

“(14) That the bureau is authorized to furnish transportation, 
also the medical, surgical, and hospital services and the supplies 
and appliances provided by subdivision (6) hereof, to discharged 
members of the military or naval forces of those governments which 
have been associated in war with the United States since April 6, 
1917, and come within the provisions of laws of such governments 
similar to this act, at such rates and under such regulations as the 
director may prescribe; and the bureau is hereby authorized to utilize 
the similar services, supplies, and appliances provided for the dis- 
charged members of the military and naval forces of those govern- 
ments which have been associated in war with the United States 
since April 6, 1917, by the laws of such governments similar to this 
act in furnishing the discharged members of the military and naval 
forces of the United States who live within the territorial limits 
of such governments and come within the provisions of subdivision 
(6) hereof, with the services, supplies, and appliances provided for 
in such subdivision; and any appropriations that have been or may 
hereafter be made for the purpose of furnishing the services, sup- 
plies, and appliances provided for by subdivision (6) hereof are 
hereby made available for the payment to such governments or their 
agencies for the services, supplies, and appliances so furnished at 
such rates and under such regulations as the director may prescribe. 

“(15) No compensation hereunder shall be paid for the period 
during which any such person is being furnished by the bureau a 


course of vocational rehabilitation and support as authorized in 


Title IV hereof: Provided, howerer, That in the event any person 
pursuing a course of vocational rehabilitation is entitled under Title 
II of this act to compensation in an amount in excess of the pay- 
ments made to him under Title IV -hereof for his support and the sup- 
port of his dependents, if any, the bureau shall pay monthly to 
such person such additional amount as may be necessary to equal 
the total compensation due under Title II hereof. 

“(16) That no changes in rates of compensation made by this act 
shall be retroactive in effect.” 

Sec, 12. Section 205 of the World War veetrans’ act, 1924, approved 
June 1, 1924, is hereby amended to read as follows: 

“Sec, 205, Upon its own motion or upon application the bureau 
may at any time review an award and, in accordance with the facts 
found upon such review, may end, diminish, or increase the compensa- 
tion previously awarded, or if compensation is increased, or if com- 
pensation has been refused, reduced, or discontinued, may award com- 
pensation in proportion to the degree of disability sustained as of the 
date such degree of disability began, but not earlier than the date of 
discharge or resignation. Except in cases of fraud participated in by 
the beneficiary, no reduction of compensation shall be made retroactive, 
and no reduction or discontinuance of compensation shall be effective 
until the, first day of the third calendar month next succeeding that 
in which such reduction or discontinuance is determined: Provided, 
That where a claimant's disability has once been held to be of service 
origin it can not, at a later date, except it be upon new evidence of a 
conclusive nature, evidence of glaring error, or fraud, be held to be not 
of service origin.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 36, line 13, after the 
word “Sec.” to strike out 13“ and insert “10,” and at the 
beginning of line 15, to strike out “repealed” and insert: 

Amended to read as follows: For the purpose of maintaining law 
and order and of protecting persons and property at United States 
Veterans’ Bureau hospitals the director is hereby authorized to desig- 
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nate at such hospitals persons who shall have authority to make arrests 
for any crime or offense against the United States committed on the 


hospital reservation. Any person so arrested shall be taken forthwith 
before the nearest United States commissioner, within whose jurisdic- 
tion the hospital is located. Travel and transportation expenses inci- 
dent to carrying out the provisions of this section shall be paid from 
the appropriation for administrative expenses,” 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, at the top of page 37, to strike out: 


Src, 10. That section 208 of the World War veterans’ act, 1924, ap- 
proved June 7, 1924, is hereby amended to read as follows: “For the 
purpose of maintaining law and order and of protecting persons and 
property at United States Veterans’ Bureau hospitals the director is 
hereby authorized to designate at such hospitals persons who shall 
have authority to make arrests for any crime or offense against the 
United States committed on the hospital reservation. Any person so 
arrested shall be taken forthwith before the nearest United States 
commissioner, within whose jurisdiction the hospital Is located. Travel 
and transportation expenses incident to carrying out the provisions of 
this section shall be paid from the appropriation for administrative 
expenses.” 


The amendment was agreed to, 
The next amendment was, commencing at the top of page 37, 
to strike out: 


Sec. 14. Section 209 of the World War veterans’ act, 1924, approved 
June 7, 1924, is hereby amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 209. That no compensation shall be payable and that (except 
as provided by subdivision (10) of section 202 hereof) no treatment 
‘shall be furnished unless a claim therefor be filed in case of disability 
within five years after discharge or resignation from the service, or, 
in case of death during the service, within five years after such death 
is officially recorded in the department under which he may be serving: 
Provided, however, That where compensation is payable for death or 
disability occurring after discharge or resignation from the service, 
claim must be made within five years after such death or the beginning 
of such disability. 

“The time herein provided may be extended by the director not to 
exceed two years for good cause shown. If at the time that any right 
accrues to any person under the provisions of this title such person 
is a minor, or is of unsound mind or physically unable to make a claim, 
the time herein provided shal] not begin to run until such disability 
ceases. 

“The provisions of this section shall not apply to persons discharged 
between April 6, 1917, and October 6, 1917, who died before December 
24, 1919, or who died in the service between April 6, 1917, and October 
6, 1917, and neither shall the time herein provided for filing claims 
begin to run against persons discharged from the military service be- 
tween such dates until Deeember 24, 1919,” 

Sne. 15. Section 212 of the World War veterans’ act, 1924, approved 
June 7. 1924, is hereby amended to read as follows: 

“Spec. 212. This act is intended to provide a system for the relief 
of persons who were disabled, and for the dependents of those who 
died as a result of disability suffered in the military service of the 
United States between April 6, 1917, and July 2, 021. For such 
disabilities and deaths no other pension law or laws providing for 
gratuities or payments shall be applicable: Provided, however, That 
the laws relating to the rctirement of persons in the regular military 
or naval service shall not be considered to be laws providing for 
pensions, gratuities, or payments within the meaning of this section: 
And provided further, That compensation under this title shall not 
be paid while the person is in receipt of active service pay, or retire- 
ment pay for disability incurred in the service between April 6, 1917, 
and July 2, 1921. Titles II and IV of this act shall not be applicable 
to any disability or resultant death in the service if such disability 
occurred as a result of service prior to April 6, 1917, or after July 2, 
1921.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 38, line 24, to change the 
section number from “16” to “11.” 

The amendment was agreed to, 5 

The next amendment was, at the top of page 39, to strike out: 


“Sec. 213. Where any person suffers or has suffered an injury or 
an aggravation of an existing injury as the result of training, hos- 
pitalization, or medical or surgical treatment, awarded to him by the 
director, or as a result of having submitted to examination ordered 
by the director under authority of sections 303 of the war risk 
insurance act or 203 of this act, and not the result of his misconduct, 
and such injury or aggravation of an existing injury results in addi 
tional disability to or the death of such person, the benefits of this 
title shall be awarded in the same manner as though such disability, 
aggravation, or death was the result of military service during the 
World War. The benefits of this section shall be in lieu of the benefits 
under the act entitled ‘An act to provide compensation for employees 


of the United States suffering injuries while in the performance of 
their duties, and for other purposes,’ approved September 7, 1916: 
Provided, That application be made for such benefits within two years 
after such injury or aggravation was suffered or such death occurred 
or after the passage of this act whichever is the later date.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 39, after line 20, to insert; 


Sec, 213. Where any beneficiary suffers or has suffered an injury 
or an aggravation of an existing injury as the result of training, 
hospitalization, or medical or surgical treatment, awarded to him 
under the vocational rehabilitation act as amended, the War Risk 
insurance act as amended, or this act, or as a result of having sub- 
mitted to examination under authority of section 308 of the war risk 
insurance act or section 203 of this act, and not the result of his mis- 
conduct, and such injury or aggravation of an existing injury results 
in additional disability to or the death of such beneficiary, the benefits 
of this title shall be awarded in the same manner as though such 
disability, aggravation, or death was the result of military service 
during the World War. The benefits of this section shall be in lieu 
of the benefits under the act entitled“ An act to provide compensa- 
tion for employees of the United States suffering injuries while in 
the performance of their duties, and for other purposes,” approved 
September 7, 1916: Provided, That application be made for such benefits 
within two years after such injury or aggrayation was suffered or 
such death occurred or after the passage of this act whichever is the 
later date: Provided further, That the provisions of section 313 of 
the war risk insurance act as amended relating to subrogation shall 
be applicable to beneficiaries under this section, 


The amendment was agreed to. 


The next amendment was, on page 40, after line 19, to strike 
out: 


Sec. 17. A new section be added to the World War veterans’ act, 
1924, approved June 7, 1924, to read as follows: 

“Sec. 214. (1) That if any injury or death for which compensa- 
tion is payable under section 213, Title II, is caused under circum- 
stances creating a legal ability upon some person other than the 
United States to pay damages therefor, the director, as a condition 
to payment of compensation by the United States, may require the 
beneficiary to assign to the United States any rights of action he 
may have to enforce such liability of such other person, or if tt 
appears to be for the best interests of the beneficiary the director 
may require him to prosecute the said action in his own name, subject 
to regulations. The director may require such assignment or prosecu- 
tion at any time after the injury or death, and the failure on the 
part of the beneficiary to so assign or to prosecute said cause of action 
in his own name within a reasonable time, to be fixed by the director, 
shall bar any right to compensation on account of the same injury 
or death. The cause of action so assigned to the United States may 
be prosecuted or compromised by the director, and any money realized 
er collected thereon, less the reasonable expenses of such realiza- 
tion or collection, shall be placed to the credit of the military and 
naval compensation appropriation. If the amount placed to the 
credit of such appropriation in such case is in excess of the amount 
of the award of compensation, if any, such excess shall be paid to 
the beneficiary after any compensation award for the same injury 
or death is made. 

“If a beneficiary or conditional beneficiary shall have recovered, 
as a result of a suit brought by him or on his behalf, or as a result 
of a settlement made by him or on his behalf, any money or other 
property in satisfaction of the liability of such other person, such 
money or other property so recovered shall be credited upon any 
compensation payable, or which may become payable, to such benefict- 
ary or conditional beneficiary by the United States on account of 
the same injury or death.” 

(2) It an injury or death for which compensation may be pay- 
able under section 213, Title II, hereof is caused under circumstances 
creating a legal liability upon some person, other than the United 
States, to pay damages therefor, then, in order to preserve the right 
of action, the director may require the conditional beneficiary at any 
time after the injury or death to assign such right of action to the 
United States, or, if it appears to be for the best interests of 
such conditional beneficiary, to prosecute the said cause of action in 
his own name, subject to regulations. The failure on the part of 
the beneficiary to so assign or to prosecute the said cause of action 
in his own name within a reasonable time, to be fixed by the director, 
shall bar any right to compensation on account of the same injury 
or death. The cause of action so assigned may be prosecuted or com- 
promised by the director, and any money realized or collected thereon, 
less the reasonable expenses of such realization or collection, shall be 
paid to such beneficiary, and be credited upon any future compensa- 
tion which may become payable to such beneficiary by the United States 
on account of the same injury or death. 

“ (2a) The Veterans’ Bureau is hereby authorized to pay the bene- 
ficlary or other person or persons in whose name an action may have 
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been commenced or prosecuted, snd to all witnesses in such action, 
fees and mileage, the same as is now paid and allowed to witnesses in 
the United States courts, In going to, remaining at, and returning 
from place of trial, and without regard to whether the action, if any, 
is brought or prosecuted in a court of the United States or some other 
court. 

“In all cases of assignment of causes of action under this section, 
whether the assignment be heretofore or hereafter made, where it 
shall appear to the director to be to the best interests of the beneficiary 
so to do, the director, acting for and in the name of the United States, 
may assign the cause of action back to the beneficiary or to his per- 
sonal representative. 

“ (3) The bureau shall make all necessary regulations for- carrying 
out the purposes of this section. For the purpose of computation only 
under this section the total amount of compensation due any bene- 
ficiary shall be deemed to be equivalent to a lump sum equal to the 
present value of all future payments of compensation computed as of 
the date of the award of compensation at 4 per cent, true discount, 
compounded annually. The probability of the beneficiary's death be- 
fore the expiration of the period during which he is entitled to com- 
pensation shall be determined according to the American Experience 
Table of Mortality. 

„& conditional beneficiary is any person who may become entitled 
to compensation under section 213, Title II, on or after the death of 
the injured person.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 44, line 9, to change the 
section number from “18” to “12.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 45, line 18, to change the 
section number from “19” to “13.” 

The amendment was agreed to, 

The next amendment was, on page 49, line 1, to change the 
section number from “20” to “14.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 50, line 7, to change the 
section number from “21” to “15.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 51, line 11, after the word 
“policy,” to strike out the additional proviso in the following 
words: 

Provided further, That where all of the requirements for reinstate- 
ment of yearly renewable term insurance under this section are com- 
plied with, except the payment of unpaid premiums with interest, and 
proof satisfactory to the director is furnished showing the applicant 
is unable to pay such premiums with interest or some part thereof, the 
application may be approved, and the amount of unpaid premiums with 
interest as provided in this section shall be placed as an interest- 
bearing indebtedness against the insurance, such indebtedness to bear 
interest at the rate of 5 per cent per annum, compounded annually, to 
be deducted in any settlement thereunder, 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, at the top of page 52, to strike 
out: 

Src. 22. A new section be added to Title III of the World War 
yeterans’ act, 1924, approved Jun 7, 1924, to be known as section 
308, and to read as follows: 

“Sec. 308. Any person in the active service on or after the 6th day 
of April, 1917, who before the expiration of 120 days after October 6, 
1917, was discharged under honorable conditions while suffering with a 
disability of a degree of less than permanent and total either incurred 
in or aggravated by such service who failed to make application for 
insurance and who becomes or has become permanently and totally dis- 
abled or dies or has died as a result of such disabilities, shall be 
deemed to have applied for and to have been granted insurance, pay- 
able to such person during permanent and total disability in monthly 
installments of $25 each. If he shall die before he shall have received 
240 of such monthly Installments then $25 per month shall be paid to 
his widow from the time of his death and during her widowhood; of if 
there is no widow surviving him then to his child or children; or if 
there be no widow, child, or children, then to his mother; or if there 
be no widow, child, children, or mother, then to his father if and while 
they survive him: Provided, however, That not more than 240 of such 
monthly installments including those received by such person during 
his permanent and total disability shall be so paid. The amount of 
the monthly installments shall be apportioned between children as may 
be provided by regulations.” 

Sec, 23. A new section be added to the World War veterans’ act, 
1924, approved June 7, 1924, to be known as section 309, and to read 
as follows: 

“Sec, 309. Where any person allowed his insurance to lapse and 
died prior to collecting the $60 bonus provided by the act of Feb- 
ruary 24,1919 (40 Stat. p. 1151), then and in that event his insurance 


shall not be considered as lapsed during such period as said uncol- 
lected bonus would if applied to the payment of premiums when due, 
equal or exceed the same, and the United States Veterans’ Bureau is 
hereby authorized and directed to pay to his beneficiaries under said 
policy the amount of said insurance less the premiums and interest 
thereon at 5 per cent per annum compounded annually in installments 
as provided by law.” 

Src. 24. Section 406 of the World War veterans’ act, 1924, ap- 
proved June 7, 1924, is hereby amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 406. That the date of limitation for entrance into training, 
June 30, 1925, contained in section 403 and the date of limitation for 
termination of training, June 30, 1926, contained in sections 401 and 
402, may, in the discretion of the director, be extended for the benefit 
of those persons who are eligible for training but who in the judgment 
of the director are not feasible to commence training by June 3, 1925, 
and the bureau is hereby authorized to furnish such persons suitable 
courses of vocational rehabilitation with the same rights, privileges, 
and payments as are now granted by the provisions of sections 401 
and 402,” 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 54, line 7, to change the 
section number from “25” to “16.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 54, line 17, to change the 
section number from “26” to “17.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 55 
section number from 27“ to “18.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 56, line 11, to change the 
section number from “28” to “19.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 57, line 4, to change the 
section number from “29” to 20.“ 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill is before the Sen- 
ate as in Committee of the Whole and open to amendment. 
If there be no further amendment to be proposed, the bill will 
be reported to the Senate. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 


5, line 23, to change the 


‘amendments were concurred in. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill is in the Senate and 
open to amendment. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Mr. President, before we take a final 
vote on this bill I should like to ask the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. Warsa] and the Senator from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. Reep] why a final report has not been made, or if a 
final report is goif to be made, by the committee of the Senate 
that was selected by resolution on March 2, 1923, for the 
purpose of investigating the work of the Veterans’ Bureau. 
I find that several preliminary reports have been made, but 
there has been no final report, and, so far as I am aware, no 
recommendation for remedial legislation as provided for in 
the resolution under which the committee was selected. 

Last summer the American Legion had a convention in the 
city of St. Paul; and I find in a-resolution adopted by the 
convention, certain grievances expressed. I send the resolu- 
tion to the desk and ask unanimous consent that the first 
column on page 24 be printed in the Record. It is a part of 
the proceedings of the American Legion convention at St. 
Paul last September. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


The chief concern of the American Legion being the care of these 
disabled comrades, and the Veterans’ Bureau having been originally 
created at the Instance of the American Legion, the governmental 
agency to effect this purpose, the Legion Is deeply concerned in the 
efficient administration of that bureau. > 

The Veterans’ Bureau bas never functioned with the efficiency which 
the American Legion can consider satisfactory. This evident lack of 
efficiency must be traceable to some cause. 

The national and district rehabilitation service of the American 
Legion, paralleling in many features the organization of the Veterans’ 
Bureau, the American Legion rehabilitation representatives in the vari- 
ous States and districts have made a study of and are well acquainted 
with the operation of the bureau. 

The American Legion realizes that the present director of the Vet- 
erans’ Bureau inherited many faults and weaknesses in personnel and 
organization, In spite of which the bureau is now functioning more 
efficiently than at any time heretofore. However, the Legion can 
never find itself satisfied with anything short of superservice for the 
disabled, and is therefore in duty bound to continually strive, without 
fear or favor, for improvement in the bureau. 


Without objection, it is so 
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— 

After careful examination of the problem your committee has come 
to the unescapable conclusion that there is lack of coordination, un- 
necessary delay and failure to keep the director correctly advised, thus 
creating a situation which Is intolerable to the American Legion, which 
holds it to be fundamental that nothing shall be wanting to alleviate 
the pain, improve the condition, and rehabilitate to useful and healthy 
citizenship those whose war service placed a special burden upon them. 

Therefore, the American Legion recommends to the Director of the 
Veterans’ Bureau that he forthwith conduct a searching examination 
of all bureau activities, with particular reference to the central office 
and occupants of the higher positions therein, to determine those who 
should be separated from tbe service, The American Legion will gladly 
place at the disposal of the director every facility at its command to 
assist him in this necessary work. 

The American Legion condemns the practice of changing from one 
locality or position to another locality or position ineficient employees 
of the Veterans’ Bureau who should rightfully be separated from the 
service, 

In filling such places as may be made vacant by the separation of 
inefficient employees from the bureau, only ex-service men should be 
employed or promoted, and special care should be used to select solely 
those who are, by character and experience, superior men, thoroughly 
capable of performing this most important work. 

While many divisions of the Veterans’ Bureau function below the 
desired standard, the planning service is the most conspicnous example 
of inefficiency, followed closely by the central office board of appeals. 
While there are in each of these departments some good men who 
should be retained, the inefficient should be identified and separated 
from the service. As time is of vital importance in dealing with the 
problem of the disabled, none should be lost in this or any necessary 
similar action by the director. 


Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, in reply to the 
Senator from Minnesota I will state that we submitted three 
preliminary reports. The one which dealt with dishonesty in 
the Veterans’ Bureau was promptly followed up, and, as the 
Senator may have noticed in the papers or may have heard, 
has been followed by conyictions. As far as I am able to tell, 
it is the only investigation the Senate has made in the last 
three or four years that has been followed by a conviction. 

Next, in the matter of hospitalization, the very careful study 
made by the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. WatsH] in the 
first district, and by the Senator from Nevada [Mr. Opp] in 
the eleventh district, led to very marked and prompt changes 
by the Veterans’ Bureau in its whole hospitalization system, 
and led, I think, to the enactment of a generous appropriation 
by Congress for additional hospitals, now under construction ; 
and it was only yesterday that we passed still another bill 
adding $10,000,000, n 

Finally, as to the remedial legislation of which the Senator 
speaks. We had not a great deal of time. As the Senator 
remembers, the last session was a busy one. We put our time 
on the legislation and not on the report, and the committee 
which had made the investigation was the same committee, 
substantially, which prepared and put through the Congress 
the World War veterans’ code of 1924, which accumulated in 
one statute and reconciled ali the conflicting provisions of some 
17 prior statutes, which has worked out admirably, I am glad 
to say, in practice, 

The report which accompanied that World War veterans’ act 
was substantially and to all purposes the final report of the 
investigating committee. It was not so denominated. It was 
a report of the Finance Committee on its face, but it was made 
by the same people with the same motives, and was a winding 
up of the functions of that special inquiring committee. I am 
glad to be able to answer the Senator, I am glad he asked 
the question. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Does the Senator think he can assure us 
that if this bill passes the inefficiency with which the Veterans’ 
Bureau has been accused of functioning will, to a large extent, 
be eliminated? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. No, Mr. President; I can not. 
¥ do not believe anything we do will stop inefficiency, and in a 
bureau with 30,000 employees we are going to have lots of 
inefficiency, but the conditions are improving steadily, and the 
passage of this will help, just as the action of the American 
Legion helped, and just as the act of anybody who gives his 
attention to the correction of faults in the bureau is bound to 
help in administration. This will help a little bit. That is 
all I can claim for it. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. May I ask the Senator a few more ques- 
tions? Does the Senator feel that after the passing of this bill 
any further action of the committee or any further report of 
the committee will be necessary? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. With the passage of the bill of 
last June we felt that the functions of the committee had been 


concluded—that there was no need for a further 
That ended the list of subjects we were working ae 9 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President, I want to ask the Senator a ques- 

2 ` meas 3 on pages 39 and 40. I was not 
ere When that was reached, and perhaps the 
the meaning of it. Shee . 

Mr. REE D of Pennsylvania. I did. 

Mr. DILL. I wanted to know whether that amendment 
would cover cases where patients in hospitals submit to spinal 
1 8 3 as à result of it. 

A of Pennsylvania. That is jus 
inserting that section. e DOA 

Mr. DLL. I thought it was, but I wanted to make sure. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I understood the Senator to say 
there were 30,000 employees in the Veterans’ Burean. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania, That is a round number. The 
actual number is twenty-seven thousand-odd. 

Mr. KING. May I inguire whether or not under the provi- 
sions of the bill now under consideration the personnel will be 
reduced? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. That is what we are fighting 
vied all the time. The number is too great, and it has to come 

own. 

Mr. KING. The Senator knows that in the Pension Bureau, 
which has handled millions of cases and is handling to-day 
millions of cases, there are less than 800 employees. The efi- 
ciency of the Pension Burean affords a great contrast to the 
inefficiency, the hopeless inefficiency some have charged, of the 
Veterans’ Bureau, and I had hoped that the Senator could 
assure us that there was greater efficiency now and a prospect 
of a reduction in the cost of administering that bureau. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I can promise the Senator that. 
The number will be very greatly reduced in the next fiscal 
year, because all vocational training will be stopped July 2, 
1926. That is going to result in a great reduction in per- 
sonnel. Next, as the hospitals are concentrated and as the 
number of patients in hospitals goes down, of course, there will 
be a reduction. The Senator must remember that the Pension 
Bureau is not running a lot of hospitals. There are nearly 
30,000 veterans now in hospitals taken care of by this bill. 

Mr. KING. I think the Senator or some appropriate com- 
mittee ought to challenge the attention of the Veterans’ Bu- 
reau to the fact that in most of the cities where they have 
quarters they have secured the most expensive buildings, paid 
highest rents, and in too many instances have larger quarters 
than the necessities of the bureau call for. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I think that is true, and it is 
something that deserves attention and is getting attention. 

Mr. KING. The Senator will recall that of the appropria- 
tion of some four or five hundred million dollars in the bill 
passed about a year ago, some seventy-odd million was consumed 
in the expenses of the personnel—the employees of the bureau— 
an amount which is entirely disproportionate with the labor 
performed. It meant robbing a great many of the veterans in 
order to keep jobs for hundreds and thousands of unnecessary 
employees of the Veterans’ Bureau. 

The amendments were ordefed to be engrossed and the bill 
to be read a third time. 

The bill was read the third time and passed. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Representatives by Mr. Chaffee, 
one of its clerks, announced that the House had passed without 
amendment the bill (S. 3613) to provide for retirement for dis- 
ability in the Lighthouse Service. 

The message alsb announced that the House had passed the 
bill (S. 3632) to amend the Federal farm loan act and the 
agricultural credits act of 1923 with amendments, in which it 
requested the concurrence of the Senate. 


ENROLLED BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION SIGNED 


The message also announced that the Speaker had affixed his 
signature to the following enrolled bills and joint resolution, 
and they were thereupon signed by the President pro tempore: 

H. R. 3839. An act for the relief of M. Castanola & Son; 

H. R. 11633. An act to authorize an appropriation to provide 
additional hospital and out-patient dispensary facilities for 
persons entitled to hospitalization under the World War vet- 
erans’ act, 1924; and 

H. J. Res. 382. Joint resolution empowering the Speaker of 
the House of Representatives to appoint a Member elect of the 
Sixty-ninth Congress as a member of the Commission in Con- 
trol of the House Office Building. 
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NATIONAL BANKING ASSOCIATIONS AND FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 


Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, I call for the regular order. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 8887) to amend an act entitled 
“An act to provide for the consolidation of national banking 
associations,” approved November 7, 1918, to amend section 
5136 as amended, section 5137, section 5138 as amended, section 
5142, section 5150, section 5155, section 5190, section 5200 as 
amended, section 5202 as amended, section 5208 as amended, 
section 5209, section 5211 as amended, of the Revised Statutes 
of the United States; and to amend sections 13 and 24 of the 
Federal reserve act, and for other purposes. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The pending question is the 
amendment proposed by the committee on pages 9 and 10, which 
the Secretary will report. 

Mr. HALE. Mr. President 

Mr. PEPPER. I yield to the Senator from Maine. 


SUNDRY MATTERS. AFFECTING THE NAVAL SERVICE 


Mr. HALĘ I ask unanimous consent that the unfinished 
business be temporarily laid aside and that the Senate proceed 
to the consideration of House bill 2688, providing for sundry 
matters affecting the naval service, and for other purposes. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Maine 
asks thut the pending bill be temporarily laid aside and that 
the Senate prpeeed to the consideration of House bill 2688. Is 
there objection? 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. President, I may object. I want to know 
what this bill is. 

Mr. HALE. It is the naval omnibus bill. 

Mr. GLASS, I suggest that if we are going to make an 
effort to pass the bank bill we ought to make it and not let 
other bills intervene. I do not mean thereby to imply criti- 
cism of anybody, and I do not intend unduly to project myself 
into a matter which is in charge of the senior Senator from 
Pennsylvania, but if we are not going to try to pass the bank 
bill let us lay it aside permanently. 

Mr. HALE. Mr. President, this nayal bill is a matter that 
will not tike a great deal of time, in my opinion. If it does, 
F shali not proceed with it. I do not believe that at this 
stage of the proceedings any Senator ought to take a long time 
with a bill. 

Mr. GLASS. No; they should not take a long time for any- 
thing, but we take a long time about everything. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, I venture to hope that the 
Seuator from Virginia will acquiesce in the request of the 
Senator from Maine. While the naval omnibus bill is before 
the Senate I shall make it my business to confer with the 
Senator from Virginia and others respecting the proper course 
to take when that matter shall have been disposed of, 

Mr. GLASS. I shall not object, and I trust the Senator 
from Pennsylvania will not take anything I have said as any 
implied criticism of his management of the bill. If we are 
not going te press this bank bill, let us say so, let us lay it 
asije, and go to something we may pass. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, I should not venture to make 
any statement respecting the course to be pursued with refer- 
ence to the bill until I have had an opportunity to confer 
further with members of the committee, including the Senator 
from Virginia: but for the moment I am satisfied that the 
business of the Senate will be expedited if the bill is laid 
temporarily aside, aud we proceed to the consideration of the 
naval omnibus bill. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
request of the Senator from Maine? The Chair hears none,, 
and lays before the Senate House bill 2688, providing for 
sundry matters affecting the naval service, and for other pur- 
poses. 

Mr. McKINLEY. Mr. President, will the Senator from 
Maine yield? 

Mr. HALE. In view of the fact that I have stated that I 
am not going to keep this bill long before the Senate, I will 
ask Senators. not to ask for the consideration of bills at the 
present time. I think I can get action on this bill within a 
very short time. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to con- 
sider the bill, which had been reported from the Committee on 
Naval Affairs with amendments. 

Mr. HALE. I ask that the formal reading of the bill be 
dispensed with, and that the bill be read for action on the 
committee amendments. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection? The 


Chair hears none, and the formal reading of the bill will be 
dispensed with, and it will be read for action on the committee 
amendments, 


The Chief Clerk proceeded: to read the bill. i 

The first amendment of the Committee on Naval Affairs was, 
on page 2, line 11, to strike out the word “permit” and to 
insert in lieu thereof the word “permit,” so as to read: 


That any enlisted man of the Navy or Marine Corps who. has been 
discharged to enable him to be enrolled in the Naval Reserve Force 
or Marine Corps Reserve as a commissioned or warrant. officer, and who 
has heretofore reenlisted in the Navy within four months from the 
date of termination of his service as an officer in the Naval Reserve 
Force or Marine Corps Reserve, shall be restored to the grade, rank, 
or rating held by him at time of discharge from the Navy to permit 
enrollment in the Naval Reserve Force or Marine Corps Reserve, and 
he shall be entitled from the date he has heretofore so reenlisted to 
the, same rate of pay, including subsequent increases therein, as he 
was receiving at time of discharge from the Navy to permit. enrollment 
in the Naval Reserve. Force. n 


The amendment was agreed to. i 

The next amendment was, on page 2, line 19, after the word 
Reserve,“ to strike out the words “including subsequent in- 
creases therein“; on line 20, after the work “pay” and the 
comma, to insert the words including subsequent increases 
therein”; on page 3, line 5, after the word! “enlistment” to 
insert à colon and the words “Provided further, That noth- 
ing contained in this section shall be construed as changing the 
status or affecting the retainer pay of any person who, after 
termination of service as a temporary officer, reenlisted in the 
regular Navy and was again transferred to the Fleet Naval 
Reserve,” so as to make the paragraph read: 


That any member of the Fleet Naval Reserve, transferred thereto 
after 16 or 20 years’ service in the Navy, who has heretofore been 
discharged therefrom to accept temporary appointment as an officer 
in the regular Navy, shall upon the revocation of temporary appoint- 
ment as an officer be deemed to have reverted to his former status 
in the Fleet Naval Reserve, and shall be entitled to retainer pay, in- 
cluding subsequent increases therein, at the same rate he was receiving 
prior to discharge from the Fleet Naval Reserve from the date he is 
herein deemed to have reverted to his former status therein: Provided, 
That reenlistment in the Navy following revocation of temporary 
appointment as an officer shall not deprive him of the benefits of this 
section, and he shall be entitled to receive the pay, including retainer 
pay, authorized for members of the Fleet Naval Reserve when.on active 
duty during the period served under enlistment: Provided further, 
That nothing contained in this section shall be construed as chang- 
ing the status or affecting the retainer pay of any person who, after 
termination of service as a temporary officer, reenlisted in the regu- 
lar Navy and was again transferred to the Fleet Naval Reserve. i 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 5, line 10, after the’ word 
“kind,” to insert the words “or to a pension for any service 
rendered prior to the World War,” so as to make the seetion 
read: 

CHARGE OF DESERTION 

Sec. 2. That in all cases where it shall be made to appear to the 
satisfaction of the President that a commissioned or warrant. officer 
or an enlisted man with the charge of desertion now standing against 
him on the rolls and records of the Army, Navy, or Marine Corps 
has since such charge was entered served honorably in the World 
War, either in the military or naval forces of the Allies or in the 
Army, Navy, or Marine Corps or in other branches of the military 
service of the United States prior to November 11, 1918, the President 
is hereby authorized, in his discretion, to cause an entry to be made 
on said rolis and records of the Army, Navy, or Marine Corps, reliev- 
ing said officer or enlisted man of all the disabilities which he had 
heretofore or would hereafter suffer by virtue of said charge of desers 
tion thus appearing against him; and upon such action being taken by 
the President such officer or enlisted man shall be regarded as having 
Deem honorably discharged on the date the charge of desertion was 
entered against him: Provided, That nothing contained in this see- 
tion shail operate to entitle any officer or enlisted man to back pay 
or allowances of any kind or to a pension for any service rendered 
prior to the World War. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will report 
the next amendment. 

Mr, SMOOT. Mr. President, I want to ask the Senator the 
necessity for the amendment found en page 8, line 5, which 
reads: 

Provided further, That nothing contained in this section shall be 
construed as changing the status or affecting the retainer pay of 
any person who, after termination of service as a temporary officer, 
reenlisted in the regular Navy and was again transferred to the 
Fleet Naval Reserve, 
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Mr. HALE. On page 2, line 13, the section reads: 


That any member of the fleet naval reserve, transferred thereto 
after 16 or 20 years’ service in the Navy, who has theretofore been 
discharged therefrom to accept temporary appointment as an officer in 
the regular Navy, shall ypon the revocation of temporary appoint- 
ment as an officer be deemed to have reverted to his former status 
in the fleet naval reserve. 


After his commission as a temporary officer in the Navy 
has expired he then goes back to the fleet naval reserve. In 
the fleet naval reserve men who have had 16 years of service 
are entitled to one-third pay, and after 20 years’ service to 
one-half pay. This section provides that they shall go back 
where they were before they were given their temporary ap- 
pointments. Some 16-year men accept a temporary appoint- 
ment in the Nayy and stay in the Navy afterwards, and these 
come within the 20-year class. This section provides that 
such men shall not then revert to the situation they were in 
before and be in the 16-year class, but shall be in the 20-year 
class, as they actually should be on account of their length 
of service. 

Mr. SMOOT. Do they take the length of service in the fleet 
naval reserve and also in the Navy? 
` Mr. HALE. It is 20 years of active service, both in the 
fleet naval reserve and in the Navy. 

Mr. SMOOT. A combined service of 20 years? 

Mr. HALE. A combined active service. 

Mr. SMOOT. Does the Senator think that is right? 

Mr. HALE. Absolutely right. Any man who has had 20 
years’ active service is entitled to go in the fleet reserve and 
as a 20-year man is entitled to half pay. In those cases to 
which I have referred the man going in as a 16-year man 
subsequently serves 4 years in the active service in the regu- 
lar Navy and then adds that to his 16 years and becomes a 
20-year man. 3 

Mr. SMOOT, I felt quite sure there was something in it 
to give an advantage to somebody. 

Mr. HALE. It simply gives it to the man who has served 
not less than 20 years. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I should like to ask the Senator, 
regarding the item on page 2, if the words “ discharged there- 
from to accept temporary appointment as an officer in the 
regular Navy” are proper? Is it a discharge? Must there be 
a discharge in order to accept the temporary appointment? 

Mr. HALE. A man must be discharged from the fleet naval 
reserve to get his appointment in the regular Navy, just as a 
man must be discharged from the regular Navy to accept an 
appointment in the fleet reserve. 

Mr. KING, It would not be a continuing service? 

Mr. HALE. That was the decision of the comptroller, that 
when a man was discharged and then went in again, he went 
in on his original rating as a new member of the reserve. 

Mr. KING. Suppose a man had been in the Navy for a num- 
ber of years and resigned, and then later, at the beginning of 
the war, went back in the Navy and had actual service? 

Mr. HALE. Does the Senator mean 2 man who has re- 
signed and not gone into the fleet reserve? 

Mr. KING. Yes. 

Mr. HALE. He has to enroll in the fleet reserve within a 
certain time after he is discharged. 

Mr. KING. Suppose he goes into the fleet reserve, what 
were his duties in the fleet reserve? 

Mr. HALE. He was on a pensionable status in the fleet 
reserve, as he had a right to be under the law. As I said, if 
he had had 16 years’ service in the Navy, he would receive one- 
third pay. If he had 20 years’ service, he would receive half 
pay. He was liable to call at any time. 

Mr. KING. This is for the purpose of adding to his lon- 
gevity three or four more years, measured by the length of 
time he serves? 

Mr. HALE. In view of the fact that his status is entirely 
determined by his active service, there is no objection to that. 

Mr. KING. And he is given compensation accordingly. In 
view of a statement I made to the Senator the other day, I 
want to ask the Senator whether he feels that the amendment 
on page 5, line 11, is necessary—whether the words “ World 
War” are construed by the Navy Department as necessary? 

Mr. HALE. The Senator does not refer to the amendment 
the committee has added? 

Mr. KING. It is a part of the committee amendment. 

Mr. HALE. I think the amendment the committee has 
added is necessary. I do not think the suggestion the Senator 
made the other day is necessary. He referred to men who had 
served in the armies of the Allies, and we are not responsible 


for injuries that were received by these men while they were 
in the armies of the Allies. That would not give them a pen- 
sionable status in this country. 

Mr. KING. There were two items which I suggested to the 
Senator. I asked him to ascertain what construction was 
placed by the Navy Department upon the words “ World 
War,” whether they construe that term to mean the war after 
ve 5 it or the war which began in July and August, 

Mr. HALE. I took that up with the Judge Advocate Gen- 
eral and he told me that the words World War“ refer 
simply to our own entrance into the World War. 

Mr. KING. If that is the construction which has been 
placed on the words, then I shall not offer the amendment 
I had in mind. 

Mr. SMOOT. The World War,“ as far as legislation is 
concerned, began on April 6, 1917? 

Mr. HALE. That is right. 

Mr. SMOOT. And all service before that is not in any way 
whatever connected with the World War? 

Mr. HALE. That is right. =f 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment of the committee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Naval Affairs was, 
on page 5, line 22, to strike out the word “Treasury” and 
insert in lieu thereof the word “ Government,“ so as to make 
the section read: 


CIVILIAN OUTFITS FURNISHED ENLISTED MEN 


Sec. 4. That the accounting officers of the Government are author- 
ized and directed to allow in the settlement of the accounts of dis- 
bursing officers of the Navy and Marine Corps payments made by them 
for civilian outfits furnished enlisted men of the Navy and Marine 
Corps upon discharge for bad conduct, undesirability, or inaptitude 
since November 13, 1917. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 7, to strike out lines 21 
to 25, inclusive, in the following words: 


That when the said examining board shall consist of seven or more 
officers of the Marine Corps, any officer whose case is before it may be 
found not professionally qualified without the right to be present or 
to challenge members of said board. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 9, line 5, to strike out 
the words “they have” and insert in lieu thereof the words 
“he had,” and in line 7 to strike out the word “other,” so as 
to read: 7 


Not to exceed 75 per cent, upon attaining, or if he had previously 
attained, the ages in the various grades and ranks, as follows: Lieu- 
tenant colonel, 50 years; major and company officers, 45 years. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 10, line 23, to strike out 
the word “ qualified,” and on page 11, line 9, after the numerals 
1917,“ to insert the words “including any subcontract under 
such contracts,” and in line 13, after the word “ contract,” in- 
sert the words “or subcontract,” and in line 14, to strike out 
the words “the dates above mentioned” and insert in lieu 
thereof “ March 4, 1917, and November 11, 1918, inclusive,” so 
as to make the section read: 

RELIEF OF CONTRACTORS 

Src, 8. That the Secretary of the Navy be, and he is hereby, author- 
ized and directed to make thorough investigation of the merits of the 
claims (including claims for release from Government claims for 
liquidated damages, but excluding claims in cases where a full, final, 
or unqualified release has been given the United States) which may be 
submitted to him in writing within six months after the passage of 
this act, and verified under oath, for any loss alleged to have been 
caused to any of such claimants in the performance of any fixed price 
(including fixed unit price) contract with the United States through the 
Secretary of the Navy, or the Navy Department, from April 6, 1917, 
to November 11, 1918, inclusive, or in the performance of that portion 
of any such contract previously entered into which remained uncom- 
pleted on April 6, 1917, including any subcontract under such con- 
tracts, which loss was occasioned by the action of any Government 
agency by reason of priority orders for material, or transportation, 
commandeering of property, or other order of Government authority 
not authorized by the contract or subcontract on or between March 4, 
1917, and November 11, 1918, inclusive. 


The amendments were agreed to. i 
Mr. SMOOT. Will the Senator tell me why that date was 
made March 4, 1917, instead of April 6, 1917? 
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Mr. HALE: Certain contracts that were entered into in con- 
nection with the war, as I understand it, were entered into a 
few days before we actually went in, and this is to cover those 
contracts. They are war contracts, 

Mr. SMOOT. Then the statement the Senator made that all 
legislation affecting the war was incorrect and it dates not 
from April 6, but goes back to March 4. 

Mr. HALE. I will say with reference to this section that the 
Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Perper] has made a special 
study of it at my request, and I will ask him to answer the 
Senator from Utah. 

Mr. SMOOT. I would like an explanation as to why this 
date is made March 4, 1917, instead of April 6, 1917? 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, will the Senator from Maine 
yield to me to answer the Senator's inquiry? 

Mr. HALE. I yield to the Senator from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. PEPPER. If I may answer the Senator’s inquiry I 
shall do it thus, The earlier date is the date when the Congress 
conferred upon the President his emergency war powers. It 
anticipated the action which Congress later took in April. In 
the interval between the granting of the emergency powers and 
the actual entrance of the United States into the war some 
of those emergency powers were used and they created the 
same situation in the few days before April 6 that they sub- 
sequently created in the longer period thereafter. It seemed 
to the committee unreasonable to deal differently with cases 
arising immediately before and immediately after April 6, when 
it was all a question of how to do justice under the exercise 
of the President's power. 

Mr. SMOOT. May I ask the Senator whether the contracts 
were made before April 6, 1917, or was there just an under- 
standing that the orders would be treated as of April 6? 

Mr. PEPPER. In some instances the contracts were made, 
and in other instances they were ortlers with reference to 
material and priority and the other matters of which the bill 
takes cognizance. 

Mr. SMOOT. Wherever there was a contract I would not 
object at all, but it seems to me if there was no contract 
signed, in such cases it should not go back of April 6, 1917. 
Does the Senator know to what extent this provision covers 
‘contracts not entered into as written contracts? I can say 
to the Senator that the mere fact that an officer of the Navy 
Department told perhaps the United States Steel Corporation 
or any other corperation, I care not what it was, that no doubt 
there would be war declared against certain countries at an 
early date and that they would like very much to have them 
prepare certain articles for the Government to be purchased 
after that date, ought not to be taken into consideration. 

If there was a contract made and entered into and signed, that 
contract ought to be carried out. But the mere word of any 
official in the Navy Department that this was to happen and 
that more than likely there would be purchases made would 
create a sitnation under which, it seems to me, their claims, 
if any there are, should not be taken into consideration. 

Mr. PEPPER. Has the Senator considered what the section 
proposes? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. It proposes relief for the contractors. 

Mr. PEPPER. The nature of the relief proposed is merely 
authority to the Secretary of the Navy to take into con- 
sideration certain claims, to investigate them, and to report 
them, subject to the provision that appears in line 20 and 
subsequent lines on page 11, that— 


such findings so communicated shall not be construed as imposing any 
obligation upon the Government or releasing any claim or rights of the 
Government. 


In other words, this is an authority to the Secretary of the 
Navy to investigate such cases as seem to be cases of equity 
and good conscience. The committee are clear—and I hope 
the Senator will see it as they do—that in giving authority to 
the Secretary of the Navy to investigate and report we ought 
to give him the leeway of a few days prior to the entrance of 
the United States into the war, because we know of cases which 
arose a few days before that time where grave injustice will 
be done if those people be not given the same rights as those 
who came afterwards. 

Mr. SMOOT. The committee goes further than the con- 
tractor. It says “contractor or subcontractor.” It goes fur- 
ther than the House went. In the 32 days between March 4 
and April 6 evidently there were some subcontractors involved 
who want to be taken care of. 

Mr. PEPPER. May I remind the Senator that the action 
which the committee proposes the Senate shall take in this 
matter is in exact accord with what the Senate has already 


passed upon in a bill which was known as Senate 4137, in the 
Sixty-seventh Congress. I hold a copy of that bill in my hand. 
It proposed to authorize an investigation in the case of con- 
tractors and material men. In other words, there is no thought 
on the part of the committee to bind Congress by any power 
conferred under this section. 

Mr. SMOOT. That bill applied only to contractors after 
April 6, 1917, and I should not have any objection at all to 
that. It seems to me there is something back of this; that 
there is some particular claim that this amendment is framed 
to cover, and I do not know what it is. Perhaps the Senator 
knows what particular claim or subcontractor is involved. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, I can assure the Senator from 
Utah that I have no knowledge of any such claim or claims. 
I was a subcommittee of the Committee on Naval Affairs which 
investigated this section. We had various suggestions and 
requests from yarious contractors and subcontractors that the 
language be modified and changed in this, that, or the other 
way; but the language finally approved by the committee was 
the language that was adopted without reference to the claim 
of any particular claimant and merely expressed the judgment 
of the committee as to what would be a fair scope for an in- 
vestigation which should not bind Congress, but would bring 
us information upon which we may later act. 

Mr. SMOOT. Of course, whatever is reported is going to be 
passed upon by Congress, but individual Senators have not the 
time to look into the details as to any subcontractor or con- 
tractor. I do not want to do harm to any contractor, but I 
do not see how during the few days before war was declared 
there could have been subcontracts let to any extent. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, I have no thought that there 
is any case of subcontract which makes the language of the 
section important as affecting the period prior to the date of 
April 6, 1917, but I do think that a great many contracts and 
statements and representations by the department that had the 
effect of orders under the emergency powers became important 
for consideration during that time. 

Mr. SMOOT. ‘That is exactly what I anticipated. Why not 
strike out “or subcontract”? Then if.there shall be a case 
of such a subcontractor let him come to Congress for relief 
and have a special bill passed for his relief. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, it is entirely unreasonable in 
conferring upon the Secretary of the Navy power to make a 
far-reaching investigation for the information of the Senate to 
assume in advance that some of the cases that he will investi- 
gate will be cases which ought to be thrown entirely aside from 
the scope of his investigation. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair must remind 
Senators of the rule that forbids Senators from speaking twice 
upon the same day upon the same subject; and the rule does not 
permit the desultory conversation going on between two Sen- 
ators. The rule must be observed. 

Mr. SMOOT. But the rule permits asking a question of a 
Senator. I do not think there is any doubt about that. If we 
are going to be shut off now, then I assure the Senate that this 
bill is not going te pass for some time. 

Mr. PEPPER. I think I owe the Chair this explanation: 
The Senator from Maine [Mr. Hate], who is in charge of the 
bill, was interrogated by the Senator from Utah [Mr. Suoor! 
respecting a certain paragraph in the bill. The Senator from 
Maine yielded to me in order that I might reply to the inquiry, 
inasmuch as, I was the subcommittee which had charge of that 
section. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair understands the 
situation. 

Mr. PEPPER. I think I owe the Chair that explanation. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair has no ruling to 
make at «his time, but is simply reminding the Senators, as he 
did yesterday, of the rule of the Senate. 

Mr. SMOOT. I wish to ask a question. Has the amendment 
on lines 13 and 14, on page 11, inserting the words “or sub- 
contract” been agreed to? If it has not been agreed to, I want 
to have a vote upon the amendment, as I desire very much to 
have the amendment rejected. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment has been 
agreed to. 

Mr. H3LE. Mr. President, I have no objection to having 
a yote again taken on the amendment, even though it has been 


agreed to. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair suggests that the 
Senator from Utah ask for a reconsideration of the vote by 
which the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SMOOT.’' I ask unanimous consent that the vote by 


which the amendment in lines 13 and 14, on page 11, of the 
bill, was agreed to shall be reconsidered. 
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The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Utah 
asks unanimous consent that the vote by which the amendment 
was agreed to in lines 13 and 14, on page 11, be reconsidered. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, on the basis of information 
that has come to me from the Navy Department while I have 
been on the floor, before the vote is taken I should like to 
correct the statement which I made a few moments ago, 
namely, that the only cases in the time intervening between the 
4th of March and the 6th of April, 1917, are cases of written 
contracts. > 

With regard to the other matter, I very much hope that the 
Senate will sustain the committee, because I beg Senators to 
remember that this is merely proposing to give authority to 
the Secretary of the Navy to investigate, with the explicit pro- 
vision that his finding and report shall impose no obligation 
upon the Congress. 

Mr. SMOOT. But the Senator from Pennsylvania really 
knows that they will do so. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
reconsideration of the vote by which the amendment referred 
to by the Senator from Utah was agreed to? The Chair hears 
none, and the yote is reconsidered. 

Mr. SMOOT, Now, Mr. President, I ask that the amend- 
ment in lines 13 and 14, on page 11, proposing to insert the 
words “or subcontract” be rejected. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the committee amendment. 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, I am satisfied that if the 
Senate thoroughly understood this provision there would not 
be any difference of opinion about it. The Naval Affairs Com- 
mittee has refused to recommend the enactment of a general 
law or to send these claims to the Court of Claims. We felt 
that as many of these contracts were made over the telephone, 
while others of them were written, an effort should be made 
to get the facts before the Naval Committee should act on these 
matters, in order that justice might be done by the Government 
to the contractors and the subcontractors, 

Mr. SMOOT. There could not have been any telephone con- 
tracts entered into between the Government and subcon- 
tractors. 

Mr. SWANSON. If the Senator will permit me, in some of 
these cases the subcontractors feel that they are entitled to 
relief. They had specific contracts with the contractors, and 
some of the contractors failed and others of them possibly are 
not solyent, We felt where the obligation was on the sub- 
contractor and he had contributed material and work and 
labor for the Government under a distinct understanding with 
the contractor that some step should be taken to adjudicate the 
questions involved. Furthermore, many of the subcontracts 
were approved by the Navy Department; in many cases before 
a subcontract could be let they had to receive the approval of 
the Navy Department. All that this provision does is to pro- 
vide that the facts shall be obtained; that the Navy Depart- 
ment shall secure the facts in each case and submit a report 
to Congress for future decision, 

We felt that the proper and just way to dispose of these 
‘questions was to have the facts and the recommendation in 
each case submitted to the Senate and the House and then let 
Congress determine the obligations of the Government to these 
people. We have been unwilling to leave the questions to the 
Court of Claims; we have been unwilling to give authority to 
the Navy Department to settle the claims, because we thought 
that the power to settle them justly and fairly as between the 
contractors and the subcontractors and the United States Gov- 
ernment should be left to the judgment of Congress. 

How anyone can object to the ascertainment of full informa- 
tion concerning the facts and the circumstances of the con- 
tracts and subcontracts and then haying such information sub- 
mitted to Congress for future action I can not understand. The 
committee believe that information as to all the facts and cir- 
cumstances surrounding the contracts and subcontracts ought 
to be submitted to Congress for decision as to what is right and 
proper to be done. That is all that is sought by this provision. 
It seems to me that there ought to be no objection to allowing 
full information regarding the claims of contractors and sub- 
contractors who had their subcontracts approved by the Navy 
Department to be submitted to Congress. If we do not adopt 
that course, what will occur? The subcontractors will come 
here and say, “ We want relief.“ We thought that when relief 
is given it ought to be given after full information from the 
Navy Department, supplemented by an investigation by com- 
mittees of the Congress, 

Mr. ROBINSON. Then the amendment which the Senator 
supports would contemplate a prompt, or a reasonably prompt, 
adjustment of these controversies, whereas if this plan shall be 


rejected and nothing shall be done about the matter, in all 
probability we will be hearing complaints from subcontractors 
for the next 50 years, just as we are now hearing complaints 
that claims which are about 50 years old haye been unad- 
judicated. 

Mr. SWANSON. I wish to say to the Senator from Utah— 
and my observation of the Senator from Utah is that, while 
he is vigilant in taking care of the interests of the Government, 
his sense of justice generally prevails—that all this provision 
does is to provide, where a subcontractor has a claim inde- 
pendent of the contractor, which the Government approved or 
disapproved when the subcontract was made, that he shall have 
the facts in his case presented to Congress for decision. That 
is all the provision does. 

Mr. SMOOT. I would not object at all to the House provi- 
sion, but the Senate committee has changed the provision so as 
to make the date March 4, 1917, instead of April 6, 1917, the 
date on which war was declared. 

Mr. President, during those 32 days I do not believe that 
there was a subcontract let by telephone, although the facts 
may be otherwise in the case of contractors. If, however, the 
Senate would agree to the date as fixed by the House, I should 
be perfectly willing that the subcontractors should be included. 

Mr. SWANSON. Let us consider the date for a moment. If 
this provision were for payment to be made to these people, I 
would object, for I am not willing to pay anybody without a 
thorough investigation, but this provision merely requires the 
Navy Department to submit the claims which these people have 
for future adjustment by Congress. The Nayy Department is 
merely required to furnish the facts concerning the contracts 
and agreements with subcontractors. The whole matter will 
be reported on by the Navy Department without any obligation, 
without any promise, without anything being done to make 
these claims legal or illegal. The facts will merely be presented 
to Congress for future action. 

If this provision increased the obligation of the Government 
in any way in relation to the contracts, I would agree with the 
Senator; but I do not see why when we meet here next Decem- 
ber we should not have all of these matters before us for final 
decision and final determination. 

Mr. SMOOT. I can imagine that when the report shall have 
been submitted by the officials of the Navy Department, simply 
setting out claims made by contractors or subcontractors, a 
Senator from a State in which a contractor or subcontractor 
lives or in which the goods were manufactured may appeal to 
the Senate for the payment of what the contractor claims, I 
think, Mr. President, it is virtually making a direct appropria- 
tion, because what will happen will be that the money will be 
appropriated, 

Mr. SWANSON. If the Senator will permit me, we would 
not do that. We have a list of claims of people in the various 
States which we have refused to send to the Court of Claims 
in order to settle the differences. We believe that Congress 
ought to have the power to determine the settlements on the 
facts; but we do not want to pass on the merits or demerits of 
any claim without a full and complete statement of facts fur- 
nished by a department of our own Government. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, will the Senator from Utah 
yield to me? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. 

Mr. ROBINSON. My interpretation of this provision is 
that it merely authorizes the Navy Department to secure full 
and complete information concerning these matters, and leaves 
Congress free to take any action that it may deem right and 
proper? 

Mr. SMOOT. 
it may please. 

Mr. ROBINSON, 
right? 

Mr. SMOOT. That is true; I agree with the Senator, and 
I agree that the Government of the United States ought to 
pay every single, solitary war debt, but I do not 

Mr. ROBINSON. Yet the Senator knows that there are 
claims being presented here which on their face are just and 
meritorious and which have been so long deferred that they 
are rejected on the ground that they are too old. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator believes that any claim that was 
made against the Government of the United States on account 
of the World War, even though it be made on the day the 
war was declared, should be paid by the Government of the 
United States; but the claims of a subcontractor made here—— 

Mr. ROBINSON, What is the Senator’s antagonism to a 
subcontractor? 

Mr. SMOOT. 


Yes; the Congress is free to take any action 


Why should not Congress be free to do 


None whatever. 
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Mr. ROBINSON. A subcontractor, if his claim is meri- 
torious and just, would be entitled to relief just as much as a 
contractor. 


Mr. SMOOT. Yes; but, Mr. President, my objection is to | 


changing the date. 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Utah yield to the Senator from Virginia? 

Mr. SMOOT. I am perfectly willing to have a vote on the 
amendment, Mr. President. 

SEVERAL Senators. Vote! 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, before a yote is taken I should 
like to ask the Senator from Maine, calling attention to page 
12—and it is a part of this same subdivision—by what method 
the capital stock is determined as a basis for ascertaining the 6 
per cent profit? What I have in mind'is this: We know—and 
I address myself jointly to the Senator from Pennsylvania and 
the Senator from Maine—— 

Mr. HALE. The Senator from Pennsylvania was the sub- 
committee on this matter. 

Mr. KING. I understand. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, the Senator is now inquir- 
ing about a provision that has no close relation to the one 
under consideration. 

Mr. KING. It is a question of the profit, and so it would 
relate to the one under consideration. 

Mr. ROBINSON. May I ask the Senator to defer that 
until a vote can be had on the pending amendment, because 
some of us are interested in that? A 

Mr. KING. And not in the other? I have no objection, 
Mr. President. 

Severna, SENATORS. Vote! 

Mr. SMOOT. All I want to say, Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Utah 
has the floor. 

Mr. KING. I will yield for the purpose of taking a vote 
upon the pending amendment, and then I shall direct atten- 
tion to another part of the section. 

Mr. SMOOT. I just want to say that if we stop here in 
the Senate two years longer we will find the “nigger in the 
Woodpile“ by that time. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agree- 
ing to the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. KING. Now, Mr. President, addressing myself to the 
matter that I spoke about a moment ago, I should like to ask 
the chairman of the committee whether in the Navy Depart- 
ment there was not an audit and control unit, the same as in 
the War Department, which was created immediately follow- 
ing the war for the purpose of ascertaining any yalid claims 
against the Government growing out of a violation of con- 
tracts either by the Government or by contractors or subcon- 
tractors? The Senator knows that the War Department im- 
“mediately set up an agency for the purpose of ascertaining 
the condition of all unliquidated claims and of all uncompleted 
contracts; and that section or unit, as it was called, made a 
very searching examination into all war transactions which 
grew out of contracts. They succeeded in recovering millions 
of dollars, perhaps hundreds of millions of dollars, from con- 
tractors and subcontractors, which had been advanced, grow- 
ing out of breaches of contract, and so forth, and in that 
way it was*ascertained pretty satisfactorily just what was 
‘due the Government from contractors or subcontractors, and 
what was due from the Government to contractors and sub- 
contractors. The inquiry I make is, Was there not in the 
Navy Department some sort of an agency set up to investigate 
these contractors and subcontractors, and to determine 
whether, by any act of the Government, liability had been 
created which would demand in justice, even though it were 
not technically a legal claim, payment by the Government? 

Mr. HALE. Mr. President, I can not answer the Senator 
accurately as to whether a commission of that sort was ap- 
pointed; but I do know that there were a good many con- 
tracts that were not settled after the war that pertained to 
the Navy, and this section provides a basis upon which we 
ean go ahead and settle these claims. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, will the Senator from Utah 
yield to me for a moment? 

Mr. KING. I yield. 

Mr. PEPPER. My understanding is that the Government 
agency to which the Senator refers in the case of the War 
Department, which existed under the Dent Act 

Mr. KING. One anterior to the Dent Act, and the Dent Act 
supplemented it. 
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Mr. PEPPER. Yes, sir. But that the agency which, both 
before the Dent Act and subsequent thereto, is the ageney to 
which the Senator refers, had no parallel in the Navy Depart- 
ment; and the effort is being made in the section now under 
consideration to do at a later date for the Navy what was done 
at an earlier date for the Army. The committee believes that 
if this measure becomes law, the results that the Senator ap- 
proves in the case of the Army will be reached likewise in 
the case of the Navy. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, may I say that in my opinion 
either Congress or the Navy Department has been somewhat 
derelict in determining these claims. The Senator knows that 
several years have gone by, and if there were valid claims at 
the termination of the war—and I use the word “valid” as 
including equitable claims, moral claims—they ought to have 
been presented, and some agency ought to have been set up 
for the purpose of determining the liability of the Government. 
I want to ask the Senator from Pennsylvania a question, how- 
ever, addressing myself now to page 12 of the bill, and to the 
words found in lines 6 and 7, particularly line 7, reading, as 
follows: 


During the period covered by the claim did not yield a net profit in 
excess of 6 per cent. 


I am curious to know just what was the idea of the com- 
mittee and the able Senator from Pennsylvania—who doubt- 
less was the instrnmentality in procuring the formulation of 
this provision—as to the method of ascertaining the capital in- 
vestment, how they were to determine the amount invested by 
the Government in these plants and in these various utilities 
which were set up, how they were to determine what was capi- 
tal, and so forth. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, I answer the Senator in this 
way: He will bear in mind that this section is a grant of au- 
thority to the Secretary of the Navy to hear and report upon 
the claims of contractors who seek relief. It seemed to the 
committee important to impose the general limitation that the 
Secretary of the Navy should fake cognizance of no claim where 
it appeared to him that the volume of business had yielded to 
the contractor a greater profit than 6 per cent. 

We did not feel that it was possible for us, without knowledge 
of the particular cases, to adopt a rule or formula for applying 
this general statement to the facts of particular contractors, 
Our thought was that by calling upon the Secretary of the 
Navy to make a report in each case, by warning him that he 
need not make a report unless the case was one in which the 
profit yielded was not in excess of 6 per cent on the whole 
volume of business, the Congress would be free to determine 
in each particular case upon its facts whether he had kept 
within the proyiso. In other words, the Congress is not sur- 
rendering its power to determine for itself what this language 
means. It is merely notifying its agent that he must keep 
within the limitations here laid down, or that his report will not 
be in order. 

Mr. KING. I appreciate that fact; but I apprehend that 
there will be very great difficulty in the Navy Department reach- 
ing a formula by which to ascertain the capital investment, the 
depreciation or obsolescence, and all of those cognate questions 
which are closely interrelated to the determination of profits, 
I should have been glad if, when the Senator was preparing 
amendments to the House bill, he had provided an amendment 
by means of which the Navy Department would have had 
access to the income-tax returns and the corporate returns 
made to the Treasury Department by these claimants, because 
much information might have been derived from the returns 
made and which are now lodged in the Treasury Department ; 
and I hope that the officials of the Navy Department will avail 
themselves, so far as they can without a violation of the law, 
of the information that is lodged in the Treasury Department. 
I think they would be justified in asking the claimants to fur- 
nish them the reports which they have made to the Govern- 
ment showing their profits or lack of profits. 

Mr. PEPPER. It seems to me that the Senator's suggestion 
is a most reasonable one; and I, too, should expect the Secre- 
tary of the Navy to follow some such course if the Congress 
grants him the power which this section contemplates. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is upon agree- 
ing to the amendment of the committee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Naval Affairs 
was, on page 12, line 3, after the word “ordered,” to insert 
“or recommended”; in line 4, after the word “ Government,” 
to strike out “boards” and insert “agency”; in line 5, after 
the word “Government,” to insert “or with Government con- 
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tractors”; and in line 7, after the word “ profit,” to insert 
in excess of 6 per cent,” so as to make the paragraph read: 


No claim shall be considered under this authorization for alleged 
losses on account of increases in wages until a claimant shall have 
established proof to the satisfaction of the Secretary of the Navy that 
he actually paid his employees the award ordered or recommended by 
the Macy Board or other Government agency and that his entire vol- 
ume of business with the Government or with Government contractors 
during the period covered by the claim did not yield a net profit in 
excess of 6 per cent, 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in section 10, page 13, line 7, after 
the word “appropriation,” to strike out Maintenance, Quar- 
termaster’s Department,” and insert “General expenses,” so 
as to make the section read: 


DISCHARGES FOR THE GOOD OF THE SERVICE 


Sec. 10. That hereafter persons discharged from the naval service 
by dishonorable discharge, bad-conduct discharge, or any other discharge 
for the good of the service, may, upon discharge, be paid a sum not 
to exceed $25: Provided, That the said sum shall be fixed by, and in 
the discretion of, the Secretary of the Navy, and shall be paid only in 
cases where the person so discharged would otherwise be without funds 
to meet his immediate needs: Provided further, That hereafter the 
appropriation, “ General expenses, Marine Corps,“ shall be available 
for the purchase of civillan outer clothing, not to exceed $15 per man, 
to be issued when necessary to marines discharged for bad conduct, 
undesirability, unfitness, or inaptitude. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in section 14, page 15, line 24, 
after the word “ reserve,“ to insert “force,” and on page 16, 
line 4, after the word “reserve,” to insert “force,” so as to 
make the section read: 


TRAINING DUTY, NAVAL RESERVE FORCE 


Spc. 14. That officers and men of the Naval Reserve Force, who 
May, upon their own application, under such regulations as the Sec- 
retary of the Navy may prescribe, perform training duty for periods 
of less than 15 days each may be furnished subsistence in kind or 
commutation therefor at the rate fixed by law. 

That enrolled men of the Naval Reserve Force may hereafter, in the 
discretion of the Secretary of the Navy, be confirmed in the lowest 
enlisted ratings of the naval service without first performing the 
minimum amount of active service required in the act approved 
August 29, 1916, entitled “An act making appropriations for the naval 
service for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1917, and for other 
purposes.” 


Mr. HALE. Mr. President, in view of the fact that the 
Naval Reserve bill which has recently passed Congress takes 
care of the provisions of this section, I moye that the entire 
section be stricken out. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment of the Sena- 
tor from Maine will be stated. 

The Cuter CLERK. It is proposed to strike out section 14, on 
pages 15 and 16. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Naval Affairs 
was, in section 15, page 16, line 14, after the word “ allow,” 
to strike out“ in the settlement of accounts of disbursing offi- 
cers of the Navy,” and, in line 19, after the word “surgery,” 
to insert “and hereafter any officer of the naval service who 
is, pursuant to law, detailed to duty as assistant to a chief of 
bureau of the Navy Department or as assistant to the Judge 
Advocate General of the Navy, shall, while so serving, receive 
the highest pay of his rank,” so as to make the section read: 


SETTLEMENT OF ACCOUNTS OF DISBURSING OFFICERS OF THE NAVY 


Src. 15. That the Comptroller General of the United States is hereby 
authorized and directed to allow amounts credited, prior to his decision 
of May 20, 1922, as the “highest pay of his grade” to the officers 
detailed as assistants to the Chiefs of Bureaus of Supplies and Accounts 
and Medicine and Surgery, and hereafter any officer of the naval 
service who is, pursuant to Jaw, detailed to duty as assistant to -a 
chief of bureau of the Navy Department or as assistant to the Judge 
Advocate General of the Navy, shall, while so serving, receive the 
highest pay of his rank. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Naval Affairs was, 
in section 17, page 17, line 14, after the word “lieutenant,” 
to insert “junior grade,” so as to make the section read: 


UNITED STATES NAVY BAND 


Sec. 17, That hereafter the band now stationed at the navy yard, 
Washington, D. C., and known as the Navy Yard Band, shall be 


designated as the United States Navy Band, and the leader of 
this band shall receive the pay and allowance of a Ueutenant, 
junior grade, in the Navy: Provided, That all service as an en- 
Usted man in the naval service shall be counted in computing 
longevity increases for pay of this leader: Provided further, That ne 
back pay or allowances shall be allowed to this leader by reason of 
the passage of this act: And provided further, That hereafter during 
concert tours approved by the President members of the United 
States Navy Band shall suffer no loss of allowances. 


Mr. DILL. Mr. President, I wish to ask the Senator from 
Maine a question about this amendment. What is the reason 
for the insertion of the words “junior grade“ there? 

Mr. HALE. Mr. President, the committee went into that 
question. The House bill provided that the leader of the 
band should have the yay of a lieutenant, and the committee 
cut it down to the pay of a lieutenant, junior grade, 

Mr. DILL. Did not the committee think that was unjust? 

Mr. HALE. We can take up the matter in conference with 
the House and discuss it with them. 

Mr. DILL. I think there is much to be said for the House 
provision on that point. It seems to me the man who is 
leader of the band is entitled to this pay. 

Mr. HALE. There is a good deal in what the Senator says 
about that. At the time that we took it up, from the informa- 
tion that we had received, we gathered that the leader of 
the band was to get about $4,500 a year; but under a decision 
of the Comptroller since that time the leader of the band 
will get only the pay of a lieutenant, junior grade, of the 
third pay grade, which is considerably less. That would 
amount to a little over $3,000, instead of $4,500. 

Mr. DILL. I shall not resist the amendment, but I hope 
the conferees will consider that matter. 

Mr. HALE. We have the figures, and we will go over that 
in conference. 

The amendment was agreed to. 


GRAZING FEES 


The joint resolution (H. J. Res. 875) authorizing and direet- 
ing the Secretary of Agriculture to waive one-half of the 
grazing fees for the use of the national forests during the 
calendar year 1925 was read twice by its title. 5 

Mr. CAMERON. I ask unanimous consent for the present 
consideration of the joint resolution. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
consideration of the joint resolution? 

There being no objection, the joint resolution was considered 
as in Committee of the Whole, and it was read, as follows: 


Resolved, eto, That the Secretary of Agriculture is authorized, in 
his discretion, under regulations to be prescribed by him, to walve 
any part of or all requirements in respect of grazing fees for the use 
of national forests in drought-stricken regions during the calendar 
year 1925, or any part of such calendar year. 


Mr, CAMERON. I offer the amendment which I send to the 
desk, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will state 
the amendment. 

The Cuter CLERK. Strike all out after the resolving clause 
and insert: 


That upon application therefor the Secretary of Agriculture is 
authorized and directed, under regulations to be prescribed by him, 
to ‘waive all requirements in respect of grazing fees for the use of 
national forests during the calendar year 1925, or any part of such 
calendar year. 


Mr. REED of Missouri. Mr. President, it seems to me that 
is a pretty radical amendment. If I caught the purpose of 
the measure from the reading, it authorizes the Secretary of 
Agriculture to waive one-half of the fees. The Senator's 
amendment does not authorize the Secretary of Agriculture to 
waive one-half of the fees, but positively directs him to waive 
all of the fees. Is not that correct? 

Mr. CAMERON. Yes; that is correct. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I object to the consideration af 
the joint resolution. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Objection is made, 

Mr. ASHURST. Before we pass from this subject, I wish 
to discuss the matter to which objection was made, and I 
wish recognition. I simply ask recognition on the pending 
amendment. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator can speak on 
the pending amendment. 

Mr. HALE. Mr. President, I hope the Senator will not go 
into that at this time. I hope he will take that matter up at 
a later time. 
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Mr. ASHURST. I shall certainly accede to the request of 
the able Senator from Maine, I admired the vote which he 
cast last evening in attempting to have the Senate remain in 
session and do the business of the country, I trust the bill 
which he is now ably piloting will pass the Senate, I must, 
however, embrace this opportunity to say that the Senator from 
Missouri [Mr. Reep] has not, by his objection, reached that 
high plane of statesmanship which usually characterizes that 
remarkably able Senator. 

The Southwest has within the past 20 months suffered from 
the most serious drought known to recorded history, Then, 
by a series of circumstances in which the cattle raisers were 
innocent, the price of beef to the consumer, in the eastern cities 
rose to a high peak whilst the price of the beef-cattle on the 
hoof declined to the lowest point known in that industry. 

Mr. CAMERON. Mr. President, will my colleague yield? 

Mr. ASHURST. I yield. 

Mr. CAMERON. I withdraw my amendment, and ask unani- 
mous consent that the Senate proceed to the consideration 
of the joint resolution as it passed the House. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. To that I make no objection. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There being no objection, the Senate as in Committee of the 
Whole, resumed the consideration of the joint resolution. 

The joint resolution was reported to the Senate without 
amendment, ordered to a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, the cattle raisers have suf- 
fered from a combination of droughts, governmental indiffer- 
ence, and poor markets until the cattle business in Arizona and 
New Mexico is about crushed. . 

The observation of the Senator from Missouri that this is an 
unusual resolution is correct, but the Department of Agriculture 
for the past few years has been conducted in a most unusual 
manner. 

The Forestry Bureau has transformed itself within recent 
years into an engine which oppresses the stockmen on the 
national forests, 

In view of the drought, the depressed markets, and in view of 
the fact that the cattle business in Arizona and New Mexico 
practically faces extinction, it was thought just to request the 
Secretary of Agriculture to cancel or remit the grazing fees 
for grazing livestock on national forests for this year. The 
permittees have petitioned to and argued with the Forestry 
Bureau, but the petitions and arguments of the permittees have 
been in vain. Therefore the resolution directing and re- 
quiring the Secretary of Agriculture to cancel or remit the 
grazing fees for 1925. The Senate passed such a resolution a 
fortnight since. What was wisdom then surely can not be 
unwisdom now. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. ASHURST. Certainly. 

Mr. SMOOT. I am just as deeply interested in the matter 
as the Senator from Arizona is, and I want to get everything 
for those drought-stricken cattlemen it is possible to get, but I 
want to tell the Senator the situation existing to-day. If we 
agreed to the amendment offered by the junior Senator from 
Arizona, this whole matter would go back to the House, and 
the House would not agree to it, because they have already 
refused to act favorably upon the Senate bill. Then it never 
would get beck to the Senate and we would not get any relief 
for those people. ; 

Mr. ASHURST. It is probable that we have secured the 
best that ean be secured now. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Mr. President, since I made the 
objection and my name has been brought into this matter, 
allow me to say simply this: We are running business throngh 
yery rapidly. The measure which has just been passed came 
from the House, and I thought we were asked unanimous con- 
sent to pass that joint resolution. The amendment offered hy 
the junior Senator from Arizona [Mr. CAMERON] completely 
changed the character of the measure. It was about to pass 
in the ordinary, perfunctory way bills are being passed, with- 
out a word of explanation, It seemed to me the amendment 
was a radical departure from the joint resolution, and I ob- 
jected. Shortly thereafter the junior Senator from Arizona 
[Mr. Cameron] and the senior Senator from Utah [Mr. 
Smoor] came to my desk and explained the situation and 
agreed to take the action which was taken and to which I did 
not object. I do not want to be put in the light of trying to 
extort these fees from people who are unfortunate. I under- 
stand the best course has now been pursued to get some relief 
for them. 


Mr. ASHURST, Nothing that I have said was intended 
to be a criticism of the able Senator from Missouri. He has 
oe himself upon a hundred occasions to be a friend of the 

vest, 

REPAYMENT TO CROW INDIANS 


Mr. OWEN. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent that 
the Senate proceed to the consideration of House bill 12156, 
extending the time for repayment of the revolving fund for 
the benefit of the Crow Indians, 

Mr. HALE. Mr. President, I yielded on this last matter, and 
it took much longer than I anticipated. I can not yield the 
floor if there is to be any debate. 

Mr. OWEN. There will be no debate on this bill. It is 
simply a departmental measure, authorizing a fund of $50,000 
belonging to the Crow Indians to be extended as a revolving 
fund for 10 years. : 

Mr. HALE, Will the Senator withdraw it if there is any 
debate? 

Mr. OWEN. I will withdraw it if there is any debate. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
consideration of the bill? : 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill, which had been reported 
from the Committee on Indian Affiairs with an amendment, on 
page 1, after line 10, to insert a new section, as follows: 


Sec. 2. The Secretary of the Interior is directed to retain in his 
custody until otherwise directed by law the 12% per cent and other 
royalties heretofore or hereafter received by him in pursuance of 
Public Act No. 500, Sixty-seventh Congress, approved March 4, 1923, 


So as to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted, ete., That the time for the repayment to the tribe of 
the $50,000 revolving fund for the benefit of the Crow Indians created 
by the act of June 4, 1920 (41 Stat. L. p. 755), for the purchase of 
seed, animals, machinery, tools, implements, and other equipment is 
hereby extended from June 30, 1925, to June 80, 1935, and said fund 
is hereby made available for such purposes for 10 years from and after 
June 30, 1925. 

Sec. 2. The Secretary of the Interior is directed to retain in his 
custody until otherwise directed by law the 12% per cent and other 
royalties heretofore or hereafter received by him in pursuance of Public 
Act No. 500, Sixty-seventh Congress, approved March 4, 1923. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in. 

The amendment was ordered to be engrossed, and the bill 
to be read a third time. 

The bill was read the third time, and passed. 


CHARLES W. GIBSON ALIAS CHARLES J, M’GIBB 


Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, when calendar 
No. 1293, the bill (H. R. 1446) for the relief of Charles W. 
Gibson, alias Charles J. MeGibb, was reached the other night 
on the call of the Calendar the junior Senator from Utah [Mr. 
Kine] asked that it go over. He has now withdrawn his ob- 
jection. I ask for the present consideration of the bill. It is 
unanimously reported from the committee. 

Mr. GERRY. Let the bill be reported. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. It is the bill reported by the 
Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Gerry] from the Committee 
on Naval Affairs. 5 

Mr. GERRY. I understand. I have no objection to its con- 
sideration. 

Mr. KING. I objected the other night, but having examined 
the measure I now have no objection. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
present consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, resumed the consideration of the bill, and was read as 
amended, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That in the administration of any laws conferring 
rights, privileges, and benefits upon honorably discharged - soldiers, 
sailors, and marines, Charles W. Gibson, aliss Charles J. MeGibb, shall 
hereafter be held and considered to have been honorably discharged 
from the service of the United States as a private of the United States 
Marine Corps, November 28, 1898; as a corporal of Company D, 
Thirty-fifth Regiment United States Infantry, May 2, 1901; and as 
fireman, second class, United States Navy, June 24, 1902: Provided, 
That no back pay, allowances, or emoluments shall become due as a 
result of the passage of this act. 


The bill was reported tò the Senate as amended and the 
amendment was concurred in. 
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The amendment was ordered fo be engrossed and the bill to 
be read a third time. 
The bill was read the third time, and passed. 


AMENDMENT OF FARM LOAN AND CREDITS ACT 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate the 
amendments of the House of Representatives to the bill (S. 
3632) to amend the Federal farm lean act and the agricultural 
credits act of 1923, which were (1) on page 1, line 7, after 
joint,“ to insert “salaries and”; (2) on page 2, line 1. after 
“the,” where it appears the first time, to insert “salaries 
and”; (3) on page 2, after line 2, to insert: 

Sec. 2. That paragraph 1 of section 204 (a) of the agricultural 
credits act of 1923 be amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following: “Provided, That the Federal Farm Loan Board may classify 
loans and debentures according to maturity, and if debentures of differ- 
ent classes sell at a different rate the Federal intermediate credit 
banks may differentiate in rates on like classes of loans in the same 
ratio, 


(4) On page 2, line 3, to strike out “2” and insert “3”; 
(5) on page 2, line 19, after “the,” to insert “Federal”; (6) 
on page 3, line 6, after “Congress,” to insert: : Provided, 
That the present legal status as to assessments against Federal 
intermediate credit banks shall continue until June 30, 1926, 
without appropriations by Congress”; (7) on page 3, line 17, 
to strike out “land” and insert “ Federal land bank”; (8) on 
page 8, after line 23, to msert: 


Src. 4. That the ninth paragraph of section 3 of the Federal farm 
loan act be amended by adding after the word “thereof,” in tlie 
thirteenth line of sald paragraph, the following: and may be classi- 
fied without regard to the classification act of 1923,“ so that the 
paragraph as amended shall read: 

“The Federal Farm Loan Board shall be authorized and empowered 
to employ such attorneys, experts, assistants, clerks, laborers, and 
other employees as it may deem necessary to conduct the business of 
said board. All salaries and fees authorized in this section and not 
otherwise provided for shall be fixed in advance by said board and 
shall be paid in the same manner as the salaries of the Federal 
Farm Loan Board. All such attorneys, experts, assistants, clerks, 
Jaborers, and other employees, and all registrars, examiners, and apprais- 
ers shall be appointed without regard to the provisions of the act of 


January 16, 1883 (22 Stat. 403), and amendments thereto, or any f 


rule or regulation made in pursuance thereof, and may be classified 
without regard to the classification act of 1923: Provided, That noetb- 
ing herein shall prevent the President from placing said employees in 
the classified service.” 


(9) On page 3, line 24, to strike out 3 and insert “5”; 
(10) on page 3, line 24, after the word “ the,” where it appears 
the second time, insert “Federal”; (11) on page 4, line 22, 
to strike out “4” and insert 6“; (12) on page 4, line 22, 
after “the,” to insert “Federal”; (13) on page 5, line 2, 
after “the,” where it appears the second time, to insert “ Fed- 
eral”; (14) on page 5, after line 2, to insert: 


Sac. 7. That paragraph 1 of section 202 of the agricultural credits 
act of 1928, approved March 4, 1923, be amended by Inserting after 
the word “ State,” in line 5 of said paragraph, the words “or of the 
Government of the United States,” so that the paragraph as amended 
will read: 

“(1) To discount for, or purchase from, any national bank, and/or 
any State bank, trast company, agricultural credit corporation, in- 
corporated livestock Ioan company, savings institution, cooperative 
bank, cooperative eredit or marketing association of agricultural pro- 
ducers, organized under the laws of any State or of the Government 
of the United States, and/or any other Federal intermediate credit 
bank, with its indorsement, any note, draft, bill of exchange, debenture, 
or other such obligation the proceeds of which have been advanced or 
used in the first instance for any agricultural purpose or for the 
raising, breeding, fattening, or marketing of livestock.” 


(15) On page 5, line 3, strike out “5” and insert “8.” 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I have not the bill before me, 
but it seems to me those amendments are of a sweeping char- 
acter to the existing law. They are authorizations which I 
think onght at least to be considered. I am going to ask the 
Senator from Florida to allow it to remain on the table for the 
present. I would like to look it over and get the bill and 
ascertain just what the amendments are. 

Mr. HALE. I call for the regular order. 

Mr. FLETCHER. This is a Senate bill passed here and the 
amendments were made in the House and reported by the 
House committee unanimously, as I understand it, and the bill 
passed the House without objection as amended. I have ex- 
amined the amendments. They are agreeable in every way to 
the Farm Loan Board, and I think they are very proper 


amendments, Of course, if we do not pass the bill now we 
will not get it through at this session, 

. pro tempore. The regular order is de- 
man z 


SUNDRY MATTERS AFFECTING THE NAVAL SERVICE 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the 
consideration of the bill (H. R. 2688) providing for sundry 
matters affecting the naval service, and for other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Moses in the chair). The 
Clerk will report the next amendment. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Naval Affairs was, 
on page 17, to strike out lines 24 and 25 and, on page 18, to 
strike out lines I, 2, 3, and 4, as follows: 


NAVAL ACADEMY BAND 


Sec. 18. That the pay and allowances of the members of the Naval 
Academy Band shall be based upon the provisions of section 10 of 
the rates of pay provided in the act of June 10, 1922: Provided, That 
nothing in this act shall operate to reduce the pay any member of the 
Naval Academy Band was in receipt of on June 30, 1922. 


And to insert in lieu thereof the following: 


That the pay and allowances of the members of the Naval Academy 
Band shall be those provided for enlisted men of ‘the Navy by the act 
of June 10, 1922, except that the second leader shall receive the pay 
and allowances provided in said act for warrant officers of the Navy 
of corresponding length of service: Provided, That nothing in this 
act shall operate to reduce the pay that any member of the Naval 
Academy Band was in receipt of on June 30, 1922, nor to deprive bim 
of credit for any service with which he was then entitled to be credited, 


Mr. KING. Mr. President, I would like to ask the chairman 
of the committee whether this changes the compensation which 
is now received by members of the band? 

Mr. HALE. The provision of the House bill refers to sec- 
tion 10 of the pay bill, which does not provide for both pay 
and allowances but simply provides for pay. The Senate 
amendment refers to the general law, which covers both pay 
and allowances. 

Mr, KING. Does it increase the amount of pay and allow- 
ances or the amount of pay or allowances now received by 
members of the band? 

Mr. HALE. It does not, except that for the second leader it 
provides that he shall have the pay and allowances provided 
in the act for a warrant officer of the Navy. 

Mr. KING. But the rest of them receive the same pay and 
allowances? 

Mr, HALE. Yes. That is my understanding. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Naval Affairs was, 
on page 18, line 23, after the word “ within” to strike out “ six 
months” and insert in lieu thereof“ sixty days,” and in 
line 25 to strike out the word “or” and insert in lieu thereof 
the words “including the,” so as to make the section read: 


ENLISTMENTS IN THE NAVY 


Sec. 19. That hereafter enlistments in the Navy may be for terms 
of two, three, four, or six years, and all laws now applicable to four- 
year enlistments shall apply, under such regulations as may be pre- 
scribed by the Secretary of the Navy, to enlistments for a shorter or 
longer period with proportionate benefits upon discharge and reen- 
Ustment: Provided, That hereafter upon the presentation of satisfac- 
tory evidence as to his age, and upon application for discharge by hig 
parent or guardian presented to the Secretary within 60 days after 
the date of his enlistment, any man enlisted after July 1, 1924, in 
the naval service, including the Marine Corps, under 21 years of age, 
who was enlisted without the written consent of his parent or guar- 
dian, if any, shall be discharged for his own convenience, 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 19, to strike out lines 4 to 
13 in the following words: 


TO CREDIT FOR ALL PURPOSES ACTUAL TIME SERVED AS CHIEF CLERK TO 
COMMANDANT OF THE MARINE CORPS 


Suc. 20. That any officer of the Marine Corps now in the service 
shall be credited for all purposes with the actual time served prior to 
the passage of this act as chief clerk of the commandant of the 
Marine Corps previous to being commissioned: Provided, That no back 
pay or allowances of any kind shall be allowed as a result of the pas- 
sage of this section. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 19, after line 13, to insert 
a new subsection C. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I offer an amendment to the 
amendment, in line 23, after the word “station” to insert the 
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following words: To be returned to the grantor if not used 
by the Government within five years.” 

Mr. HALE. I have no objection. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment of the Senator from Utah to the amendment 
of the committee. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HALE. In line 2, page 20, there is a clerical error. The 
word “not” should be stricken out and the word “now” in- 
serted. I move that amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK, On page 20, line 2, strike out the 
word “not” and insert the word “now,” so as to make the 
section read: 

“Qy 
CONSTRUCTION OF CERTAIN PUBLIC WORKS AND ACQUISITION OF LANDS 
REQUIRED FOR NAVAL PURPOSES 


Suc. 20. That the Secretary of the Navy be, and he is hereby, author- 
ized to accept on behalf of the United States, free from encumbrances 
and without cost to the United States, the title In fee simple to such 
lands as he may deem necessary or desirable, in the vicinity of Sand 
Point, Wash., approximately 400 acres, as a site for a naval air sta- 
tion, to be returned to the grantor if not used by the United States 
within fiye years, and to acquire on behalf of the United States, by 
purchase or condemnation, after an appropriation of the necessary 
funds for such purpose shall have been made by Congress, such land 
as he may deem necessary in the vicinity of South Brooklyn, N. p gi 
known as the third Bush lot, now under lease to the Navy Depart- 
ment, for addition to the site of the naval supply depot, at a cost not 
to exceed $330,000, and he is further authorized to proceed with im- 
provement to channel and “harbor at the naval station, Pearl Harbor, 
Territory of Hawall, at a eost not to exceed $5,982,000, and with the 
water-front development at the naval base, San Diego, Calif., to con- 
sist of the construction of a pier and sea wall, dredging, extension of 
rall way connections, and other work incident thereto, at a cost not to 
exceed $1,010,000. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment to the amendment. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Naval Affairs was, 
on page 20, line 12, to insert a new section, as follows: 


INCREASE IN LIMITS OF COST OF CERTAIN VESSELS 


Sec. 21. The limits of cost of the vessels heretofore authorized and 
hereinafter enumerated are i sed as follows: Scout cruisers Nos. 3, 
6, and 6, from. $8,250,000 to $8,650,000 each; and submarine tender 
No. 3, from $3,400,000 to $4,800,000. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was on page 20, after line 17, to in- 
sert a new section 22, as follows: 


ESTABLISHMENT OF NAVAL RESERVE OFFICERS” TRAINING CORPS 


Sec, 22. A Naval Reserve Officers’ Training Corps is hereby au- 
thorized to be established and operated under such regulations as the 
President may prescribe, which regulations shall, so far as may be 
practicable, conform to the provisions of the national defense act 
approved June 8, 1916, sections 40 to 53 inclusive (39 Stat. L., pp. 
191 to 194), as amended by the act approved June 4, 1920, sections 
$3 and 34 (41 Stam L., pp. 776 to 779): Provided, That the powers 
conferred therein upon the Secretary of War with regard to the Re- 
serve Officers’ Training Corps are hereby conferred upon the Secre- 
tary of the Navy with regard to the Naval Reserve Officers’ Train- 
ing Corps: Provided further, That all expenditures in connection 
with the establishment and operation of the Naval Reserve Officers’ 
Training Corps shall be specifically appropriated therefor: And pro- 
vided further, That members of the Naval Reserve Officers’ Training 
Corps sball be eligible for appointment as Naval Reserve officers 
under the same conditions as provided by law for the appointment 
of Naval Reserve officers from other citizens of the United States, 
and when so appointed shall have the same status and be entitled 
to the same benefits in all respects as provided by law for other 
members of the Naval Reserve: And provided further, That the word 
“naval” wherever used in this section shall be construed to inelude 
Marine Corps. 


Mr. KING. Mr. President, I had understood that the Sena- 
tor from Maine was to offer an amendment to this section. 

Mr. HALE. I have here an amendment whieh has been 
suggested by the senior Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor], 
which I am willing to accept. I offer the following amend- 
ment fe come in before the period at the end of line 19, on 
page 21: 


Provided further, That the total personnel of the Naval Reserve 
Officers’ Training Corps shall not exceed at any one time more than 
1,200. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
amendment to the amendment is agreed to, 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

The next amendment was on page 21, after line 19, to insert: 


REIMBURSPMENT OF CERTAIN PERSONS FOR LOSS OF LIBERTY BONDS AND 
VICTORY NOTES WHILE NAVAL GENERAL COURT,MARTIAL PRISONERS 


Sec. 28. That there is hereby authorized to be appropriated out 
of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the princt- 
pal sums herein set forth plus interest thereon at the rate of 4% 
per cent per annum from October 24, 1918, to the date of this aat; 
to reimburse the following-named persons: Joseph Taylor, jr., ex- 
seaman, $100; Paul Victor Heine, ex-landsman for electrician, $250; 
James William Coker, ex-fireman, first. class, $300; John Fogarty, 
ex-fireman (Coast Guard), $100; and Paul Beck (assignee of John 
Fogarty), ex-fireman (Coast Guard), $250; and to the following- 
named persons the principal sums herein set forth plus interest 
thereon at the rate of 4% per cent per annum from May 20, 1919, 
to the date of this act: William Sarsfield Meagher, ex-landsman for 
electrician, $200; John Douglas Williams, ex-mess attendant, third 
class, $150; Isabelo Quebral, ex-mess attendant, third class, $100; 
and John Grover Condon, ex-seaman, second class, $100; being the 
respective amounts of their private funds in the form of Liberty 
bonds of the fourth issue and interest thereon, and Victory notes 
and interest thereon, which the said persons had placed in the safe 
in the office of the supply officer at the United States Naval Prison, 
Portsmouth, N. H., for safe-keeping, and which were stolen there- 
from on or about March 23, 1920, by some unknown person or 
persons. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, at the top of page 23, to insert: 


ESTABLISHING WARRANT GRADE OF PAY CLERK AND COMMISSIONED WAR- 
RANT GRADES OF CHIEF MARINE GUNNER, CHIEF QUAKTERMASTER CLERK, 
AND CHIEF PAY CLERK IN THE UNITED STATES MARINE CORPS 


Suc, 24. The warrant grade of pay clerk in the United States Marine 
Corps is hereby established, appointments thereto to be made in ac- 
cordance with regulations prescribed by the Secretary of the Navy. 
Officers in said grade shall have the same rank, pay, allowances, and 
other benefits as now are or may hereafter be allowed other warrant 
officers in the Marine Corps. Pay clerks now in the Marine Corps 
who are warranted as pay clerks under the provisions of this section 
shall take rank in accordance with their present dates of precedence. 

That the commissioned warrant grades of chief marine gunner, chief 
quartermaster clerk, and chief pay clerk in the Marine Corps are hereby 
established, and that marine gunners, quartermaster clerks, and pay 
clerks shall be commissioned chief marine gunners, chief quartermaster 
clerks, and chief pay clerks, respectively, under the same conditions 
as are now or may hereafter be prescribed for the appointment of com- 
missioned warrant officers of the Navy, and when so commissioned 
they shall have the same rank, pay, allowances, and other benefits 
as are now or may hereafter be allowed commissioned warrant officers 
of the Navy: Provided, That the total active service as clerk to 
assistant paymaster, pay clerk, warrant officer, and commissioned ofi- 
cer, whether under a permanent or temporary appointment in the 
Marine Corps or the Marine Corps Reserve, shall be counted in com- 
puting the six-year period from date of warrant required for appoint- 
ment as commissioned warrant officers: Provided further, That nothing 
herein contained shall be construed so as to reduce the pay, allowances, 
emoluments, or other benefits that any person now in the service 
would have received but for the passage of this section: And pro- 
vided further, That the total number of warrant officers and com- 
missioned warrant officers shall not exceed the number of warrant 
officers and pay clerks now authorized by law. 


Mr. KING. Mr. President, I ‘should like an explanation 
from the Senator from Maine of section 24, which has just 
been read. It seems that this bill is largely devoted either to 
increasing the rank and grade of officers of the Navy or to 
increasing their emoluments and compensation. 

Mr. HALE. Mr. President, is the Senator from Utah re- 
ferring to the first clause of section 24? 

Mr. KING. Les. 

Mr. HALE. This does not propose to make any increases in 
the expense of the Government. Pay clerks in the Marine 
Corps now by statute have the status of lieutenants, junior 
grade, and they will not get any additional pay if this provision 
shall be enacted into law. 

So far as creating commissioned warrant grades is concerned, 
that is also done in the Navy. This merely puts these men in 
the Marine Corps on the same basis as the men in similar 


objection the 
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positions in the Navy. There will be no expense to the Govern- 
ment for the next six years, because when these men are ap- 
pointed chief warrant officers the pay of a chief warrant officer 
is not any higher than the pay the officers now receive. It 
would take six years of service as a chief warrant officer to 
bring them above where they now are. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, it is obvious that there is some 
purpose in this proposed legislation. It lifts the pay clerk in 
the United States Marine Corps out of that category and places 
him in a grade wlfich is denominated the “warrant grade.” 
There is some purpose in that. It is either to give him a higher 
position or to give him more pay, or both. In the Army the pay 
cler 

Mr. HALE. It is very natural, Mr. President, that men who 
are doing honorable work want honorable rank when they are 
doing it, and if they may be given such rank without expense 
to the Government, I can not see how the Senator from Utah 
can object to it. 

Mr. KING, Mr. President, I was about to observe that in the 
Army a pay clerk does not enjoy the distinction of being a 
warrant officer, nor is he elevated to a higher grade; he is a 
pay clerk. 

Mr. HALE. That is quite true, so far as the warrant rank 
is concerned, Mr. President, but the corresponding officer in 
the Navy does have the right to warrant rank; he is alongside 
the man in the Marine Corps, and when he has the rank and 
the other does not have it, the latter naturally has a feeling 
that he is not being treated fairly. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, if the Senator will pardon me, I 
do not see any reason for instituting a comparison. The Marine 
Corps is one thing and the Navy is another. We have in- 
troduced into our legislation the meretricious system and policy 
of granting some preferment or some special advantage or 
special privilege to one particular officer in one department, 
and that is used as the pretext for officers in another depart- 
ment obtaining the same preferment. When officers in that 
department obtain it, then it is obtained by officers in another 
department, and so on through the entire governmental service. 
Then after having elevated all to the same grade some little 
intrusion is made and somebody else is elevated in some depart- 
ment of the Government; he receives a new title or increased 
salary; and then all through the departments of the Govern- 
ment the same elevation must be made, because it is said other- 
wise there will be a discriminution. So by this stepping-stone 
process we are constantly elevating and increasing the grades 
and increasing the emoluments of various officials of the 
Government. 

Mr. HALE. Mr. President, the Senator from Utah is a fair 
man, and I do not think he would want to take away from 
these men what they consider their rights, especially as it is 
not a matter of expense to the Government. I do not think 
when the Senator examines the matter he will really object to 
this proposed legislation. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, it is not a question of their 
rights; the question is what is just to the Government. I think 
that too often we are more concerned in individuals than we 
are in the Government; we are all protecting somebody or some 
organization or some corporation. I think our primary duty 
should be to protect the Government of the United States, be- 
cause when it is protected and its interests are subserved, then 
J am sure that in the long run we are protecting and subserving 
the interests of the people. 

I have not been satisfied as yet from the explanation of the 
Senator, lucid and clear and succinct as it has been, that this 
proposed legislation is just. If it is just and right and proper, 
I shall gladly support it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the committee amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 24, after line 14, to insert: 


OFFICERS OF THE NAVY AND MARINE CORPS EXAMINED FOR RETIREMENT 
WHILE HOLDING TEMPORARY RANK AND FOUND PHYSICALLY INCAPACI- 
TATED IN LIND OF DUTY SHALL BE RETIRED IN TEMPORARY RANK HELD 
AT TIME OF EXAMINATION BY RETIRING BOARD AND PAID ACCORDINGLY 
See. 25. All officers of the Navy and Marine Corps who while hold- 

ing temporary rank were examined for retirement and found physically 
incapacitated in the line of duty, and whose temporary appointments 
were reyoked, shall, in all cases where the department has recalled and 
eanceled the letter revoking the temporary appointment, be considered 
as having been retired in the temporary rank held by them at the time 
of examination by the retiring board, and shall be entitled to pay on 
the retired list computing on the pay of such temporary rank from the 
the day their retirement was effective. 


The amendment was agreed to. 


The next amendment was, on page 25, after line 7, to insert: 


OFFICERS OF REGULAR NAVY RETIRED SINCE DECEMBER 31, 1921, BECAUSE 
OF PHYSICAL DISABILITY ORIGINATING IN LINE OF DUTY IN TIME OF 
WAR, TO BE RETIRED IN HIGHER GRADD OR RANK HELD DURING THE 
WAR 


Sec. 26. Any officer of the regular Navy who has been retired since 
December 31, 1921, by reason of physical disability which originated 
in the line of duty at any time between April 6, 1917, and March 3, 
1921, inclusive, while holding higher temporary rank, shall be ad- 
vanced on the retired list to, or shall be placed on the retired list in, 
such higher grade or rank. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 25, after line 18, to insert: 


PERSONS UNDERGOING CONFINEMENT PURSUANT TO APPROVED SENTENCES 
OF NAVAL COURTS-MARTIAL SUBJECT TO ARTICLES FOR THE GOVERN- 
MENT OF THE NAVY UNTIL DISCHARGED FROM CONFINEMENT 


Src. 27. Hereafter all persons in confinement pursuant to a duly 
approved sentence of a nayal court-martial whose enlistments have 
expired or who may have been dismissed from the naval service, shall, 
until discharged from confinement, remain subject in all respects to 
the Articles for the Government of the Navy and all other laws for 
the administration of justice in the Navy, and shall be liable to trial 
by courts-martial under said articles and laws for offenses hereafter 
committed while under any sentence imposed pursuant to the first or 
aby subsequent trial by court-martial 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 26, after line 7, to insert; 


TO RELIEVE THE UNITED STATES NAVAL ACADEMY FROM ITS OBLIGATION 
TO REIMBURSE THE TREASURY FOR THE AMOUNT OF $155,000 


Sec. 28. That those portions of the acts of August 29, 1916, and 
March 28, 1918, which require the ultimate return to the United States 
of advances aggregating $155,000 made to the midshipmen's store fund 
at the Naval Academy be, and the same are hereby, repealed: Provided, 
That the dairy and farm, cattle and work animals, machinery and 
implements, buildings, and other stock, equipment, and supplies here- 
tofore purchased from the funds so advanced shall become and remain 
the property of the United States: Provided further, That the dairy 
farm shall be continued and operated as an activity of the midship- 
men’s store. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment of the committee. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, inquiry has been made of me con- 
cerning that amendment, why the Government should be denied 
the right to collect this $155,000. I was unable to give the 
requisite information; and if the Senator from Maine will 
explain it, I shall be glad. 

Mr. HALE. Mr. President, four years ago, I think it was, 
Congress enacted a law appropriating $255,000 for the estab- 
lishment of a dairy farm at Annapolis, to be operated in con- 
nection with the midshipmen's mess, There was a provision 
in that law to the effect that out of the profits of the dairy 
the $255,000 should be repaid to the Government. For several 
years the operations of the dairy netted a profit, and there was 
paid back $100,000 in all out of the $255,000. Two years ago 
Congress ascertained that, in order to allow a profit to be 
made and to pay back this money, it would be necessary to 
fix the cost of the ration of the midshipmen at a higher rate 
than Congress thought they should pay. The cost of the ration, 
therefore, was decreased 10 per cent, and that removed any 
possibility of making any profit. Since thatetime nothing has 
been earned with which to repay the Government. 

This is simply a bookkeeping question, The amendment 
proposes to cancel the debt of $155,000, and the cost of the 
ration will remain as it is now. It further places the operation 
of the dairy in the hands of the midshipmen’s store. The mid- 
shipmen’s store is self-sustaining; so that if they can not 
operate the dairy without loss the midshipmen’s store will have 
to increase the prices on other articles which they have for 
sale to take care of the loss, 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, may I inquire of the Senator 
whether there is real property and whether there are funds 
and personal property on hand sufficient to equal the amount 
of this obligation? 

Mr. HALE. Oh, very much more than enough, Mr. Presi- 
dent. The property was worth at least the $255,000 which 
was originally appropriated. They have now paid off $100,000, 
so that there is very much more than enough to take care of 
the balance. 

Mr. KING. Will this be charged to the Navy Department? 

Mr. HALE. It belongs to the Navy Department. 

Mr. KING. But will it be charged to the Navy Department 
in the bookkeeping transactions of the Government? 

Mr. HALE. In what way? 
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Mr. KING. Here is an appropriation of a certain amount, 
and there is carried upon the books of the Government an 
obligation due. 

Mr. HALE. We make no appropriation. 

Mr. KING. No; I understand, but it really is an appro- 
priation. It is the equivalent of an appropriation. There 
ought to be a charge against some department of the Gov- 
ernment. I want the Navy Department to be charged with 
Whatever it gets. 

Mr. HALE. It simply cancels an obligation that the dairy 
farm has to the Government. 

Mr. KING. I understand that it will cancel it, but will 
it be a charge upon the books of the Government to the Navy? 
For instance, it is stated that there are so many kundreds of 
millions of dollars appropriated every year for the Navy. It 
ought to be shown that this is a part of a naval appropriation. 

Mr. HALE. I do not think it is in the nature of a naval 
appropriation. 

Mr. KING. It is an appropriation. 

Mr. SWANSON, Mr. President, let me see if I can not 
explain this matter, f 

the PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from Virginia? 

Mr. KING. I yield to the Senator from Virginia. 

Mr. SWANSON. As I understand, the Government ad- 
vanced $255,000 for the purchase of a farm to start a dairy, 
They paid $100,000 on it. That was advanced to what they 
call the midshipmen’s store fund. Consequently, it was an 
advance they had to pay, and this farm and all the equip- 
ment belonged to them. After they have paid $100,000 on 
it, this provision, as I understand, gives the farm to the 
Government. 

Mr. KING. No. i 

Mr. HALE. Yes; that is in the provision of the law. 

Mr. SWANSON. The provision is: 


Provided, That the dairy and farm, cattle and work animals, ma- 
chinery and implements, buildings, and other stock, equipment, and 
supplies heretofore purchased from the funds so advanced shall become 
and remain the property of the United States. 


The Government gets property costing $255,000, on which 
these people have already paid $100,000, It becomes the 
property of the Government to do as it pleases with, and on 
which the Government makes $100,000, getting property upon 
which that amount has already been paid. In addition to that, 
there will be no loss about operating this farm, for the mid- 
shipmen’s fund is required to pay the expense of operating it. 
It seems to me to be a very advantageous transaction for the 
Government. 

Mr. HALB. Mr. President, I think I can explain it to the 
Senator from Utah. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from Maine? 

Mr. KING. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. HALE. If this bill does not go through, the dairy farm 
will not be the property of the Government, but will be the 
property of the midshipmen’s mess. This provision turns it 
over to the Government, so that they get value received for 
what they pay out. 

Mr. KING. I do not think the Senator apprehends the posi- 
tion I am taking. To illustrate what I have in mind, the War 
Department, has received very large appropriations, say, for 
ordnance and for motor trucks. We have from time to time 
taken from the War Department not millions but hundreds of 
millions of dollars’ worth of war equipment and transferred 
it to the Agricultural Department and the Roads Burean. 
The War Department got no credit, They are charged with 
those large appropriations, but they received no credit for the 
contribution which they have made to other departments of 
the Government. I want the War Department to get credit 
for those things. If the Navy Department has received an 
appropriation, and some of the accouterments which have 
been acquired as a result of that appropriation are turned 
back to some other department, I want the Navy Department 
to obtain credit for the value of the materials which go back 
to some other department of the Government; and by the same 
rule and by the same parity of reasoning I want the Navy 
Department to be charged with this appropriation on the 
books. It is merely a bookkeeping transaction. 

Mr. HALE. But the appropriation was made originally 
when the $255,000 was appropriated for this purpose. 

Mr. KING. To the Navy Department? 

Mr. HALE. Yes. 

Mr. KING. Was it charged then to the Navy Department? 

Mr. HALE., I assume that it was, 


Mr. KING. If it was charged to the Navy Department, then 
I have no objection. 

Mr. HALE. It must have been charged to the Navy Depart- 
ment to have been part of the naval appropriation bill. 

Mr. KING. But here we are canceling an obligation of the 
Navy Department to the Government of $166,000. Then the 
Navy Department, in the bookkeeping transaction, ought to 
have a charge against it, and the Government ought to receive 
eias for the entire amount. It is a bookkeeping transac- 


Mr, SWANSON. Mr. President, the farm was bought to 
take care of the milk situation at Annapolis. They did not 
have the money to pay for it. The Government advanced 
$255,000 to the midshipmen to buy the farm and a dairy. They 
paid $100,000 on it; $155,000 is still due the Government. Now 
the Government thinks it is wise to take that entire land, for 
which $255,000 was paid, to use as it pleases and cancel the 
balance due, $155,000. In other words, the Government gets a 
farm for which $255,000 was paid. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Vir- 
ginia yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. SWANSON. I do. 

Mr. KING. I ask the Senator if he does not see the fallacy 
of the reasoning of his position. It is that this farm does not 
go back to the Government without strings upon it. It goes to 
the Government really to be held in trust for the benefit of the 
Navy. The Government would not and could not sell it to 
some individual or to some corporation. It is to be held for 
the benefit of the Navy; so the Navy receives the advantage of 
it, not the Government. 

a 775 SWANSON. It is to remain the property of the United 
8. 

Mr. KING. Oh, yes; but the same as a lighthouse or a war 
vessel constitutes a part of the property of the United States, 
but is used by one of the departments of the-Government. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment of the committee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. - 

The next amendment of the Committee on Naval Affairs was, 
at the top of page 27, to insert: 


EXTENSION OF COMMISSARY AND POST BXCHANGE PRIVILEGES TO DIPLO- 
MATIC AND CONSULAR OFFICERS AT ISOLATED STATIONS BEYOND THB 
CONTINENTAL LIMITS OF THE UNITED STATES 


Sue. 29. Hereafter officials of the diplomatic and consular services 
of the United States, while serving at stations beyond the continental 
limits of the United States where subsistence stores of the Navy or 
Marine Corps are available for sale, shall be permitted to purchase 
such stores under such regulations as may be prescribed by the Secre- 
tary of the Navy. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, there is very much merit in this 
amendment; but, as I have explained to the chairman of the 
committee, I am afraid that it is too dangerous an amendment. 
I recall, when I was in Europe last year, that a number of 
consular and diplomatic officers, not away off in the Pacific 
Ocean, insisted that some arrangement should be made by 
which they could buy their supplies from the Government, and 
I thought it would be unjust. If we pass this amendment it 
will be found that the demand here will be irresistable that 
the Government enter into the business of buying and selling 
to all of its employees. I think the Senator ought not to insist 
upon the amendment. 

Mr. HALE. Mr. President, I am sorry the Senator takes 
the ground that he does; but in view of the fact that this 
is a matter of interest not to the Navy Department but to 
another department of the Government, in order to expedite the 
passage of the bill I will agree to withdraw the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment proposed by the committee. 

The amendment was rejected, 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Naval Affairs was, 
on page 27, after line 11, to insert: 


TO PROVIDE FOR THE ISSUANCE OF THE NATIONAL FLAG FREE OF COST TO 
MOTHER OR NEAREST RBLATIVE OF ANY OFFICER OR ENLISTED MAN 


WHOSE DEATH OCCURRED AT ANY TIME BETWEEN APRIL 6, 1917,°AND 

MARCH 8, 1921 

Suc. 30. The provision contained in the act approved June 30, 1914, 
authorizing the issuance free of cost of the national fag under certain 
circumstances, is hereby amended by adding thereto the following 
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proviso: Provided, That the Secretary of the Navy be further author- 
ized at his discretion to issue free of cost the national flag (U. 8. 
national ensign No. 7), upon request, to the mother or nearest rela- 
tive of any officer, enlisted man, or nurse, whose death occurred at 
any time during the perlod between April 6, 1917, and March 3, 1921, 
while in the service of the United States Navy, Marine Corps, - Naval 
Reserve Force, or Marine Corps Reserve, and whose mother or nearest 
relative has not heretofore been issued such a flag free of cost. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 28, after line 5, to insert: 


FOR THE PRESERVATION OF THE FRIGATE “ CONSTITUTION ” 


Sse. 31. That the Secretary of the Navy is hereby authorized to 
repair, equip, and restore the frigate Constitution, as far as may be 
practicable, to her original condition, but not for active service, at a 
cost not to exceed $473,725, which sum is hereby authorized to be 
appropriated for that purpose out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated: Provided, That the Secretary of the Navy is 
further authorized to accept and use any donations or contributions 
which may be offered for the aforesaid purpose. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 28, after line 15, to insert: 


RETIREMENT OF STAFF OFFICERS WITH PERMANENT RANK OF REAR 
ADMIRAL DURING THE WORLD WAR 


Sec. 82. Any staff officer of the Navy now on the active list who 
held the permanent rank of rear admiral during the World War, after 
serving 10 years in that rank, may, in the discretion of the President, 
be placed upon the retired list with three-fourths of the pay received 
by him on the active list at the date of his retirement. z 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, at the top of page 29, to insert: 


RETIREMENT OF OFFICERS OF THE NAVY AND MARINE CORPS SPECIALLY 
COMMENDED FOR DUTY IN ACTUAL COMBAT WITH THE ENEMY DURING 
THE WORLD Wan 


Sec. 33. All officers of the Navy and Marine Corps who have been 
specially commended for their performance of duty in actual combat 
with the enemy during the World War, by the head of the executive 
department under Whose jurisdiction such duty was performed, when 
retired by reason of age ineligibility for promotion, shall be placed 
upon the retired list with the rank of the next higher grade and with 
three-fourths of the pay they were receiving on the active list at the 
date of their retirement. 


Mr. MOSES. Mr. President, I offer an amendment to the 
amendment, which I send to the desk and ask to have stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Was in the chair). 
The Secretary will state the amendment offered by the Senator 
from New Hampshire to the amendment of the committee. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 29, line 12, after the word “pay,” 
it is proposed to insert the words “and allowances.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment offered by the Senator from New Hampshire 
to the amendment of the committee. 

Mr. MOSES. Mr. President, I am well aware that the able 
Senator in charge of this bill does not intend to accept this 
amendment. 

Mr. HALE. I do not, Mr. President. 

Mr. MOSES. And I am well aware that he is going to 
assert that it is because other officers are not retired under 
like conditions, to which I shall make rejoinder that this officer 
is being retired under the most peculiar conditions that ever 
attended the retirement of any officer in the Navy. 

This is a man who, according to the Chief of Operations, 
during the war distinguished himself preeminently in the whole 
list of captains; and Admiral Benson so testified before the 
House Committee on Naval Affairs, where a bill for the recog- 
nition of Capt. Douglas E. Dismukes's service was reported out 
as against the recommendation of the Navy Department, passed 
by the House of Representatives, and sent over here to us. As 
it passed, however, it was a mere empty gesture. It meant 
nothing to a distinguished officer—and we make no secret that 
this amendment affects chiefly one officer of the Navy—it 
meant nothing to an officer who had rendered the most dis- 
tinguished and valiant service in combat with the enemy during 
the war. To retire that officer under the terms proposed by 
this amendment means that he can be called “admiral” all 
the rest of his life, and nothing else. He receives no recogni- 
tion whatever except that of a title. It simply means that he 
has to get another calling card engraved, and we do not even 
provide him the money with which to pay for that; whereas, 
Mr. President, if he received from his Government the recog- 
nition which he deserves, and such as the amendment which I 
have now proposed will give him, he will receive what? Less 


. a year additional for an officer old enough to be 
retired. 

In the face of all the facts, that this man was preeminently 
singled out among all officers by the Chief of Operations for 
his distinguished conduct in the war, the recognition asked 
for him by this amendment certainly is none too great for his 
service, and certainly is none too great for the Senator from 
Maine to accept and let it go to conference at any rate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing, 
to the amendment offered by the Senator from New Hampshire 
to the amendment of the committee. 

Mr, HALE. Mr. President, I recognize that the officer to 
whom the Senator from New Hampshire refers is a distin- 
guished officer, and had a very excellent record during the 
war; but this amendment, unfortunately, applies to a number 
of officers. Furthermore, the pay that would come under this 
section under the Senator's amendment would be based on his 
pay and allowances. No retired officers are ever paid on a 
basis of their pay and allowances. Allowances include the 
rental that is allowed the officer. There is certainly no rea- 
son why that should go into his retired pay. An officer's pay 
is made up of his base pay, plus his longevity; and it is on 
that his retired pay is based. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, the Senator from New 
Hampshire prophesied correctly when he said what the Sen- 
ator from Maine would say in answer to his speech, 

Mr. HALE. I had already talked the matter over with the 
Senator from New Hampshire. 

Mr. HARRISON. I am surprised. I thought surely the 
Naval Affairs Committee of the Senate would accept this very 
reasonable amendment. I do not know whether they have 
ever read the report which was filed in this case by the House 
Committee on Nayal Affairs. It is a most elaborate report on 
this Dismukes case; and I want to read it to the Senator from 
Maine and other Senators on the Naval Affairs Committee, 
because the House committee had very elaborate hearings on 
this case. They went into it thoroughly, and after full con- 
sideration they reported out this case of Captain Dismukes. 
It ought to appeal even to the stony hearts of those who control 
the Navy Department of this Government. 

Mr. HALE. Mr, President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi yield to the Senator from Maine? 

Mr. HARRISON. I do. 

Mr. HALE. The committee amendment, as I have stated, 
refers not alone to this one man but to about 48 officers who 
could come under its provisions. It would be perfectly absurd 
to start an entirely new basis of retired pay for those officers, 
Furthermore, if the matter went into conference there is not the 
slightest possibility that it would be aecepted by the House, 
and we would simply be going on record in the Senate in 
favor of a thing that we can not possibly obtain. 

I am not objecting to the amount of additional pay that 
would go to this officer, but to the principle. I hope the Senator 
will not further press the amendment, 

Mr. MOSES. Mr. President, will the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi yield to me. 

Mr. HARRISON, I yield. 

Mr. MOSES. What the Senator from Maine has said 18 
quite true, that this amendment as proposed hy the committee 
is drawn in general terms and applies to other officers; but 
this amendment would not have been here at all if it had not 
been because of the pressure made here and in the House of 
Representatives in behalf of this one officer for whom the 
Senator from Mississippi and I are now speaking. The Senator 
from Mississippi speaks for this officer becanse he was appointed 
from his State. I speak for him because he is now rendering 
distinguished service in my State, and we both speak for him 
because he is wholly deserving of the small recognition which 
we propose for him by this amendment. 

The Senator from Maine says that this has not been done, 
Mr. President, if the Senate had acted all winter because of 
things that had not been done, we would have accomplished 
even less than we have. 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mis 
sissippi yield to the Senator frem Virginia? 

Mr. HARRISON. I yield. 

Mr. SWANSON. This amendment should not be agreed tb, 
Mr. President. I know the gallantry of the man referred to, 
I looked into his case, and satisfied myself, and I am willing 
to have him made an admiral and let him retire with the 
pay of an admiral, but the amendment would give 40 or 50 
retired officers allowances which have never been given to 
retired oflicers, It would simply mean the setting of a precedent 
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that would affect the entire Naval Establishment. 
officer retires he gets three-fourths pay, but no allowances are 
made for houses, rent, and other things. This would mean a 


After an 


complete change. If a man has rendered especially dis- 
tinguished and gallant service, we haye sometimes made him 
an admiral, sometimes made him a vice admiral. That is 
the right course to pursue in this case, but, there is no use, 
on account of the splendid record of one man, changing our 
entire course with regard to the Naval Establishment by extend- 
ing dllowances to retired naval officers. 

Mr. HARRISON. While the Senator is on his feet, may I 
ask him one question? The House passed this bill on February 
17, 1925, pertaining purely to Captain Dismukes. The bill was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Naval Affairs. Will the Senator 
from Virginia and the Senator from Maine and other Senators 
not accept an amendment that will apply merely to Captain 

Dismukes? 

Mr. HALE. No. 

Mr. HARRISON. The Senator will not? 

Mr. SWANSON. If the Senator will permit, I have had my 
attention called to this case. From my cursory examination 
of it, I think this officer's record is such that he is entitled to 
be retired in one grade higher than his present rank. We have 
done such things in cases of gallant service, but there is no 
use now attempting to change the entire Naval Establishment. 
My attention has been called to this case, as I have said, and 
from what I haye learned of it from a cursory examination, I 
would be willing to vote to retire this man one grade higher 
than his present rank. I think this man’s gallant record 
would justify us in doing that. 

Mr. MOSES. Mr. President, will the Senator from Missis- 
sippi yield to me while I ask the Senator from Virginia a 
question? 

Mr. SWANSON. The committee can be polled and the result 
reported. I will look into the record of this man—— 

Mr. MOSES. We have the matter before the Senate now, 
and we are going to keep if here. 

Mr. HARRISON. I yield to the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire. 

Mr. MOSES. I would like to ask the Senator from Virginia, 
in view of what he has said about his recognition of the gal- 
lantry of this particular officer, what he is willing to do for 
him? Is he willing to accept an amendment to the amendment 
which will strike out section 33, as reported by the committee, 
and insert the language of House bill 11755, which does single 
out this officer? 

Mr. SWANSON. I would not, and I will tell the Senator 
why, if he wants to know. Where people have been honored 
and have had mention, men who rendered gallant service, we 
have retired them with grades one rank higher than those 
which they held at their retirement. That is an honor which 
naval officers like. Where any man who served gallantly dnr- 
ing the World War as a captain and wished to be honored on 
retirement by being given the grade of admiral, I have had no 
objection to that being done. We have done that several times. 
If this man is entitled to special recognition, as I have an im- 
pression he might be—— 

Mr. MOSES. As we know he is. 

Mr. SWANSON. This bill should come up, as all bills do, 
on its individual merit. Commodore Dewey was made an 
admiral for his gallant service. After all wars we raise men 
to the grades of vice admiral and admiral in the Navy. But 
there is no reason why these other officers should be refused 
the honor of being retired with one grade higher than their 
present rank in order to give a special privilege to one man. 

Mr. HARRISON, Then, in view of what the Senator says, 
will he not accept as an amendment to this bill the bill which 
passed the House, which applies merely to Captain Dismukes? 

Mr. HALE. I have said already that I would not.. What is 
the desire of the Senator? What good would that do? 

Mr. HARRISON. I want to read to the Senator something 
touching this matter. 

Mr. HALE. The Senator knows that the amendment was 
put into the bill to take care of the case of Captain Dismukes 
and other officers who were in a similar situation. 

Mr. HARRISON. But it does not take care of Captain 
Dismukes. 

Mr. HALE. It most certainly does take care of him by giv- 
ing him the advanced rank. What is it the Senator wants him 
to have? 

Mr. MOSES. If the Senator will permit me, it simply puts 
Captain Dismukes into a bag and shakes him up along with a 
lot of other officers who are not named, and whose cases have 
not been mentioned. 
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Mr. HALE. Does the Senator mean that Captain Dismukes 
wants to hold the others back? 

Mr. MOSES. No; but when the House of Representatives 
has acted in the matter as it has, I see no reason why the 
Naval Affairs Committee of the Senate should refuse to give 
us a chance to act upon this. No other special bill has passed 
the House. 

Mr. HALE. This gives him exactly the same thing that the 
House special bill gives him, does it not? 

Mr. MOSES. No; it does not give him specially distin- 
guished commendation, by name. The Senator knows perfectly 
well that commendation by name in an act of Congress is 
much more than being provided for in a general blanket pro- 
vision. 

Mr. HALE. He gets the same promotion on the retired list. 

Mr. HARRISON. Did I understand the Senator from Maine 
to say he would not accept as an amendment to this measure 
the House bill that passed applying to Captain Dismukes? 

Mr. HALE. And cut out this other provision? 

Mr. HARRISON. No; in addition to the other proposition. 

Mr. HALE. In addition to this? 

Mr. HARRISON. Yes. Let this go in as a separate propo- 
sition, to take care of Captain Dismukes. 

Mr. HALE. I accept that. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment offered by the Senator from New Hampshire 
to the committee amendment, on page 29. 

Mr. MOSES. In view of the arrangement just reached by 
the Senator from Mississippi and the Senator from Maine, I 
withdraw my amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment offered by the 
Senator from New Hampshire is withdrawn. The question is 
on agreeing to the amendment to be known as sectior 33. 

Mr. HARRISON, I think I ought to get this offered first, 
before the other proposition is agreed to. I ask that at the end 
of the bill—— 

Š Mr. HALE, I think it had better go in as an additional sec- 
on. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will state the 
amendment. 

The READING CLERK, On page 29, after line 13, to add a new 
section, as follows: 


That in recognition of his gallant and conspicuous service in bring- 
ing the U. S. S. Mount Vernon safely into port after that vessel was 
torpedoed on September 5, 1918, Capt. Douglas E. Dismukes, United 
States Navy, when retired in accordance with the provisions of exist- 
ing law, shall be placed upon the retired list with the rank of rear 
admiral and with the retired pay of the lower half of that rank. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment offered by the Senator from Miss‘ssippi to 
the committee amendment. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President, I have sent an amendment 
to the desk and ask that it be read; but before it is read 
I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

a PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will call the 
ro 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Ashurst Ernst King Reed, Pa. 
Ball Fernald Ladd Robinson 
Bayard Ferris McKellar Sheppard 
Bingham Fess McKinley Shipstead 
Borah Fletcher McLean Shortridge 
Brookhart Frazier Mea Simmons 
Broussard George Mayfield Smith 
Bruce Gerry Means Smoot 
Bursum Glass Metcalf Spencer 
Butler Gooding Moses Stephens 
Cameron Hale Neely Sterling 
Capper Harreld Norbeck Swanson 
Caraway Harris Norris Trammell 
Copeland Harrison Oddie Underwood 
Couzens Heflin Overman Wadsworth 
Curtis Howell Owen Walsh, Mass. 
Dale Johnson, Calif. Pepper Walsh, Mont. 
Deneen Johnson, Minn. Phipps Warren 
Dial Jones, N. Mex. Pittman Watson 
Dill Jones, Wash. Ralston Weller 
Edge Kendrick Ransdell Wheeler 
Edwards Keyes Reed, Mo. Willis 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Eighty-eight Senators having 
answered to their names, there is a quorum present. 
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ADDRESS BY COLONEL BUNAU-VARILLA ON A SEA-LEVEL PANAMA 
CANAL 

Mr. SPENCER. Mr. President, when the War Department 
appropriation bill was before the Senate I intended to have 
printed in the Recorp an article by Lieut. Col. Philippe Bunau- 
Varilla, who is perhaps more responsible for the Panama Canal 
as we have it to-day than any other man in the world. Colonel 
Varilla is a great engineer and a most distinguished French- 
man. He delivered an address not long ago in Cincinnati in 
which he took the position that the Panama Canal could be 
made a sea-level canal without the cost of an additional 
dollar of money, because of the immediate increase of revenue, 
end without the interruption for a day of business on the 
‘anal. It is worth serious consideration, and I ask unanimous 
consent that the address may be printed in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Wits in the chair). Is 
there objection? The Chair hears none, and it is so ordered. 

Colonel Bunau-Varilla’s address is as follows: 


THe Srrarr or PANAMA—THE New AND NECESSARY Fonu or THE 
PANAMA CANAL BY PHILIPPE BUNAU-VARILLA 


(The substance of a lecture before the Commercial Club of Cincinnati 
on Saturday the 19th of January, 1924) 


FIRST PART 
PANAMA CANAL TRAFFIC ACTUAL AND FUTURE 


The whole subject of this lecture is entirely depending on the 
correct appreciation of the future development of the traffic over the 
interoceanic waterway of Panama. 

Before examining with you what bases my belief that it will go 
beyond the 100,000,000-ton mark before 20 years I must present 
any credentials as a Panama traffic prophet. 

In 1890 .after the financial fall of the Panama Canal Co. a com- 
mission of inquiry named by the receiver of the company, after 
prolonged studies, decided that the traffic would be 1,100,000 tons on 
ithe first year of operation, 4,100,000 on the fourth year, and 6,000,000 
tons on the twelfth year. 

In March, 1892, in order to reassure the public sentiment about 
the perspectives of the Panama Canal construction and operation, 
I published my first book on this great question entitled “ Panama: 
Le lassé, la Présent, l'Avenir” and an annex to it in September, 
1892—“ Panama, Le Trafic.“ 

T stated there that the traffic would be greater than 3,200,000 
tons on the first year of operation and greater than 10,000,000 tons 
after the seventh year, 

The first year—that is, from the 15th of August, 1914, to the 14th of 
August, 1915—the traffic was 4,596,644 tons. 

During the seventh calendar year—that is, from the ist of January 
to the 3ist of December, 1920—the trafic was 10,378,625 tous. 

When we were approaching the opening of the canal, in 1912, I 
wrote “Panama: La Création, La Destruction, La Résurrection” 
which was my sixteenth publication concerning Panama. In that 
‘book I announced that after the tenth year the traffic would be 
greater than 22,000,000 tons. 

We have just finished with 1923, the tenth calendar year of opera- 
tion, and the traffic has reached a figure about equal to 24,000,000 
tons, 

It can be noted by way of comparison that the report of the 
Isthmian Canal Commission, presided over by Admiral Walker in 1901 
and formed of the master minds of technical and statistical sciences 
In America predicted a tonnage for 1924 of 11,375,000 tons. (P. 

249.) 

Though every time my predictions have brought upon me loads of 
epithets, the most courteous among them being that of “ idealist,” I 
can to-day claim that in every case I was at the same time not 
only very close to reality but also on the safe side, that is, a little 
below what reality brought forth. 

These facts are what I called my credentials. 
make some further prophecies. 

I am now going to explain why I believe that the Panama 
Canal has in store a traffic of 50,000,000 tons within 10 years and of 
100,000,000 tons within 20 years. 


The rate of progress entitling to believe that these enormous figures 
will be reached has already been registered in the history of the 
only canal which can compare with the Panama Canal. I am speaking 
of the Sault Ste. Marie Canal—the Soo Canai—which connects Lake 
Superior with the other Great Lakes of North America. 

We find there conditions. of development very similar to those 
which are the characteristics of Panama. 

In both esses we see the importance of the navigation a direct re- 
sult, as well as a direct cause, of the development, both industrial 
‘and agricultural, of large areas thanks to the very economical trans- 
portation on water offered by the canal. 


They entitle me to 


I reproduce hereafter some enlightening lines from a report of 
Harvey D. Goulder, counsel, Lake Carriers’ Association, to Hon. William 
Livingstone, president of same association. The report is dated 
June, 1906: 

“The striking fact is the tremendous and progressive increase 
of the traffic, Taking intervals of 10 years the traffic of 1863 
(181,638 tons) was twelve and a half times that of the first year 
(14.503 tons). That of 1875 (833,465 tons) was four and a 
half times the traffic of 1865. At the end of another 10 years 
it was almost four times (3,756,628 tons) that of 1875. In 1895 
(15,062,680 tons) was again about four and a half times that of 
10 years before, i 

“Although the great total of 15,000,000 tons of freight was 
carried through the Sault in 1895 the traffic of 1905 (44,270,680 
tons) was almost three times as great.” 

If we leave out of consideration the first 10 years, when traffic 
was very small, we see by this most interesting quotation that during 
40 years the traffic every 10 years has increased continuelly, multi- 
plying itself successively by four and a half, by four, by four and a 
half and by three. k 

What would be the consequence of such a multiplication on the 
traffic of the Panama Canal, admitting only the last and smallest of 
these coefficients? The traffic would be 72,000,000 tons in 1933 and 
over 200,000,000 in 1943. 

But we have admitted, with the basic figure of 24,000,000 tons for 
the calendar year 1923, an element which may not be absolutely per- 
manent, namely the shipment of crude oil from southern California, 
an element which has been called “abnormal” in the report of 1923 
by the Governor of the Panama Canal. It began in October, 1922, and 
assumed immediately an enormous and increasing importance. 

Let us strike out that element and let us establish the prospects 
of the future on the perfectly sclid base of general nrerchandise. 

The report of the Governor of the Panama Canal for the fiseal year 
1923 (July 1, 1922, to June 30, 1923) says about this kind of trafic: 

“A healthy growth of traffic, irrespective of crude oil, is shown 
by the totals for other cargo which aggregated 10,303,538 tons 
in 1922 and 15,354,174 tons in 1923, an increase of nearly 50 
per cent.” 

This rate of increase of 50 per cent per year would more than 
triplify during the fourth year the traffic of the first year. Every 
unit of the first year would become 1.5 at the end of the second year, 
2.225 at the end of the third year and 3.3375 at the end of the fourth 
year. 

If this rate was kept the traffic of the first year would be more 
than decupled at the end of the seventh year. 

Of course, I do not mean to say that the traffic will follow that 
vertiginous scale of increase. But I mean to say that the adoption of 
the rate of the Sault Sainte Marie Canal in the last decade of the 40 
years considered, that is a triplification of the traffic in 10 years, must 
be confidently expected for the two next decades at Panama. If there 
dis a surprise it will be toward more rather than toward less because 
the so-called “ abnormal traffic” will always be there, under one form 
or another, to compensate any weakness of the normal trale“ if it 
should take place. 

If we start from the basic figure of 15,000,000 tons in 1924 we must 
be prepared for at least 45,000,000 tons in 1934 and 135,000,000 tons 
in 1944, of “normal traffic” plus the “abnormal trafic” which may 
also have huge dimensions. 

These views do not aim at expressing exact figures for a given year, 
Of course they are only conducing to a general notion, which is the 
only safe guide for the decision to be taken, and which can be expressed 
thus: 

“The traffic in the Panama Canal is bound to be, within 20 years 
from now, of such huge dimensions as to exclude any impediment to the 
constant passage of ships and any limit to the number of these daily 
passages.” 

In other words it must cease to be an artificial lock canal, with all 
‘the impediments attending operation of locks by very ingenious, but 
very artificial eleetric devices. It must be a natural waterway such 
as the low Hudson, or the Seine, or the Thames, having a bed 1,000 
feet wide at the bottom and 50 feet of water at the lowest stages of 
the tides. 

Such a “strait,” as it should be termed, would be the proper instra- 
ment of traffic between the two oceans and the two oceanic coasts of 
the United States. 

Let us now examine why the present form of canal appears already 
completely obsolete when you look at it with a traffic in view of 
135,000,000 tons within 20 years. 


THe Lock CANAL is POTENTIALLY OBSOLETE Now 


1. NO ADEQUATE WATER RESOURCES FOR THE COMING TRAFFIC 


It has been recently asserted that no water famine could result 
from the traffic development; that new locks could and would be 
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erected; that the necessary supply of water would be amply increased 
by damming the Chagres and its tributaries and so raised to the level 
of any possible demands of the traffic. 

Whoever originated that statement may be a very distinguished 
man for other things but he certainly lacks competence about the 
hydrology of the Isthmus, 

Everybody knows that the distribution of rains as well as the con- 
sequent discharges of rivers is on the Isthmus, as it is everywhere, 
variable with the seasons, 

It is too natural to compensate the relative dryness of January, 
February, and March with a reserve of water obtained from the surplus 
of the wet season, which reigns during the rest of the year. 

The variations of level of the Gatun Lake provide for the in- 
sufficient discharge of the Chagres and its tributaries during the dry 
season, 

Originally the water level, which is normally 85 feet above the sea, 
was to reach 86 feet at the end of the wet season, and allowed to de- 
crease down to 82 feet during the dry season. 

The Gatun Lake, thanks to this decrease of level, according to the 
Board of Consulting Engineers for the Panama Canal, the minority 
of which projected the actual waterway in 1906, was to have a surface 
of 110 square miles and to deliver during 90 days of dryness 12.27 
billions cubic feet of water; that is to say, a continuous current of 
1,577 cubic feet per second. 

In fact the surface of Lake Gatun was found greater at elevation 
85 than anticipated in 1906 by the board of consulting engineers, 
Lieutenant Colonel Goethals fixed it at 171 square miles in an official 
pampblet dated March 16, 1909. Furthermore the lake is allowed to 
have a surface oscillating between the 87-foot level and the §2-foot 
level, 

This fact increases the volume of water held in reserve for the 
dry season to 23.80 billions cubie feet, which corresponds to a con- 
tinuous current during 90 days of 8,060 cubic feet per second. 

The insufficiency of the river discharge during the dry season may 
be further helped by constructing new reservoirs. One can be made 
by erecting a dam at Gamboa, raising the water of the Chagres from 
50 to 200 feet above the sen. It would provide a storage of about 
71,000,000,000 cubic feet of water. 

Another reserve may be created by erecting a dam at Alhajuela, 10 
miles farther up the bed of the Chagres. The highest water level of 
the reservoir as projected by the “ Compagnie nouvelle du Canal de 
Panama” would be 213 feet above the sea. It would contain 11.25 
billions cubice feet (320,000,000 cubic meters), and an oscillation of 
4 meters (13 feet approximately) will be equal to 3.53 billions cubic 
feet (100,000,000 cubic meters). 

The emptying of the Alhajuela Reservoir in 90 days would give a 
continuous flow of 1,450 cubic feet per second. 

We can see by this review of figures and facts that above the navi- 
gable level of the actual lock canal three storages of water only have 
been conceived up to these days. 

The 5 upper feet of the Gatun Reservoir, offering 23.80 billions 
cubic feet. 

Either the Alhajuela Reservoir, with its 11.25 billions cubic feet, or 
the Gamboa Reservoir, with its 71,000,000,000 cubic feet. 

It is now contemplated to erect the Alhajuela Dam in order to help 
the Gatun Reservoir in case deficiencies of water during the dry season 
should occur, 

Consequently the two auxiliary feeders due to the storages during 
the 90 days of dry season will be 3,060+1,450, say 4,510, cubic feet 
per second, 

This corresponds during the dry season to a traffic of 89,000,000 
tons a year if we admit that the dry season river yield compensates 
evaporation. 

Let us now see what quantity of water the operation of the lock 
canal requires during the whole year and what nature can provide. 

On page 12 of the report of the Governor of the Panama Canal for 
the fiscal year 1923, ended last 30th of June, we see that the lockeges 
have required 29.95 billions cubic feet for a traffic of 18,605,786 tons 
(Panama Canal net tonnage). This makes 1.6 billion cubic feet for 
1,000,000 tons, or a continuous flow of 50.8 cubic feet second per 
million tons a year, 

We see in the same page that the evaporation from the Gatun Lake 
surface was 19.54 billions cubic feet of water and that the total dis- 
charge of all the rivers into the lake plus the rainfall on the lake 
reached 180,000,000,000 cubic feet during the fiscal year 1923. 

Let us follow those who advance that by making more storages of 
water it will always be easy to serve all needs of navigation, and let 
us admit for one moment that their chimera has become true. Let 
us suppose that so many lakes have been created as to preserye behind 
dams every one of the 180,000,000,000 cubic feet of water which fell 
into the lake above the Gatun Dam. Let us suppose that not one drop 
has been lost for leakages or for generation of electricity below the 
Gatun Dany, as happens now, or for other uses. Of course, nothing 
can prevent the evaporation on the Gatun Lake, which is equal, as 
we have seen, to 20,000,000,000 cubic feet in round figures, nor the 


evaporation on the huge system of lakes created everywhere to keep the 

water prisoner, It is known that when you let the water fall on the 

land of the Chagres Basin the run-off is 66 per cent of the rainfall, 

While in the Gatun Lake you keep only 43 per cent of it, on account of 

evaporation. Let us admit, therefore, a loss of 15 per cent on the 145,- 

000,000,000 cubic feet discharged by the rivers above Gatun, say, 21.75 

billion cubic feet. 

The water thus remaining disponible for lockages will be 180—20— 
21.75 or 138.25 Dillion cubic feet. 

This will be sufficient to pass 86.4 million tons, but no more. 

But is the fiscal year 1923 an exceptionally dry year? Not at all! 

We can see in the report of the Isthmian Canal Commission for the 
year 1912 (p. 246) that the minimum year between 1890 and 1911 was 
1905, where the total reached was 145,000,000,000 cubic feet, which 
after discounting 15 per cent for evaporation on the system of lakes 
would reduce the disponible water to 123.25 billion cubic feet. This 
would correspond to a passage of 77,000,000 tons approximately, 

Consequently we may say that the system consisting in preserving 
every year behind dams all the waters of the minimum flow of the 
isthmian rivers (a system so enormous that it could not be carried out 
practically) would be just sufficient for the traffic which can be ex- 
pected within 12 or 15 years. 

But let us follow still farther those who say that water storage 
will cover all insufficiency in feeding the lock canal. 

From the same report of 1912 we gather that between 1892 and 
1911, say, during a period of 22 years, the average volume discharged 
was 237.55 billions cubic feet, the maximum being 363.32 billions cubie 
feet for 1910. 

For the sake of argument, let us suppose that the conception of a 
complete preservation of all the waters fallen on the Isthmus during 
this space of 22 years, including, of course, such quantities as fell in 
1910, say, 363.32 billions cubic feet, has become a reality, though it is 
practically and obviously irrealizable. 

After deducting the 35 billions cubic feet for loss by evaporation 
there would remain 202.55 billions cubic feet for canal operation. 
This wonld allow 126,000,000 tons to pass and nothing more. This is 
the extreme high limit of operation with rain water. 

Even with such a prodigious and wholly impracticable system of 
storage as would enable to preserve every drop of the water which ran 
into the rivers of the Isthmus during a period of 22 years in excess 
of the waters used for lockages, we could not even satisfy a traffic 
of 135,000,000 tons which will pass in 1944, if not earlier, 

This shows most graphically that the supply of water by natural 
agencies which is sufficient to work the lock canal up to 50,000,000 
tons is totally inadequate as soon as it shall rise between 50,000,000 
and 100,000,000 tons; that is, during the decade 1934 to 1944, if not 
earlier, 

2. TOTAL INCAPACITY OF THE ACTUAL LOCK CANAL TO ANSWER run 
LEGITIMATE EXIGENCIES FOR STABILITY AND PERMANENCY OF THE 
WORLD'S NAVIGATION IN TIME OF PEACE, AND FOR THE MILITARY 
SECURITY OF THE UNITED STATES IN TIME OF WAR 
The financial and commercial interests are in close union with the 

military interests of the United States to require the elimination of 

any agency that might by its destruction cripple the canal in time of 
peace or in time of war. 

Time of peace: The canal may be crippled in time of peace by an ac- 
cidental or criminal explosion happening in close contact with the 
locks, either on shore or in a ship passing through. 

Experience bas shown what conspiracies were organized in the 
United States by German agents during the war, before the great 
American Republic herself went into the war, in order to prevent am- 
munition factories from carrying out the orders received from the Allies, 

It may be of the Interest of a nation preparing war against another 
nation, even if it is not against the United States, to cripple the 
Panama Canal if the stoppage of its operation is detrimental to her 
future enemy. 

A ship may be accidentally or willfully sunk near the entrance of the 
locks in order to bottle up the canal for a long time. 

The supreme resource, which is to blast the sunken ship, is im- 
possible to conceive in the neighborhood of the locks. It was done 
with complete success on the Suez Canal; traffic was restored imme- 
diately after the blasting, because the Suez Canal has no locks and no 
dams. 7 

An earthquake may at any moment open a crevasse below water level 
in the huge Gatun earth embankment, which is called the Gatun Dam. 
In a few minutes it would be wiped out of existence. An earthquake 
may also put out of commission, if not the locks themselves, at least 
their gates, the exact adjustment of which is indispensable. 

The possibility of a destructive earthquake must not be dismissed 
as a scarecrow, Anyone having looked at the photographs of Yoko- 
hama will shudder when thinking that the fissures everywhere visible 
might have passed through the earth dam of Gatun. In a few minutes 
what has cost six years to build would have disappeared. 

Speaking of the earthquakes at Panama, the Interstate Commerce 
Commission Report of 1901 (p. 168) says: 
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“EARTHQUAKES ON PANAMA LINE 


“The only one that could be called destructive was that ot 


1621, which destroyed nearly all the houses in Panama. The 
next most severe was that of September 7, 1882. During this 
earthquake a part of ‘the front of the cathedral in Panama was 
thrown down and the headquarters building of the canal company 
was cracked; the railroad had its track and roadbed in places 
thrown out of Une, and the masonry of three or four bridges and 
culyerts was damaged; at Las Cruces the church was thrown 
down; at Colon some lives were lost and crevasses were opened, 
and the Jamaica telegraph cable was broken.” 

As the Gatun Dam lies 5 miles from ‘Colon, crevasses must also 
have been opened there, but were unnoticed, because it was ‘then virgin 
forest, It is obvious that for a monument such as the Panama Canal, 
which is bullt forever, this danger must not be treated lightly and 
dismissed as one of the unavoidable contingencies of life. 

This impending and terrible danger may and must be eliminated. 

An accidental of willful explosion mmy also eripple the delicate 
and complicated electric system by which each lock is operated from 
a central pilot house. 

Time of war: Outside of the causes of destruction existing in time of 
peace many others are generated by the state of War. 

It had been generally thought that the canal was immune from 
direct shelling from the open sea. 7 

The desire of placing the locks originally projected ‘at La Boca at a 
greater distance from the Pacific has been one of the causes for remov- 
ing them to Miraflores, more inland, in a position thought to be com- 
pletely secure. 

But since then the progress of artillery has far outplayed this pre- 
caution. x 

The naval maneuvers made recently have shown that the canal 
works were exposed to complete destruction by ‘shelling from the 
high seas. 

According to press reports, new forts are to be built, with the pur- 
pose of increasing the capacity of defense. 

But what can prevent large submarines carrying heavy guns to 
come unnoticed below the water and, after covering themselves with 
a smoke curtain, to emerge and bombard the locks and dams? 

What can prevent in a period of tension an airplane carrier to come 
in the neighborhood of the canal and to send, before war is declared, 
a squadron of flyers to bomb and destroy the locks and the dams? 

These considerations, like those bearing on the water supply, 
entirely demonstrate that the canal is now potentially obsolete. 

The canal must be fed no more by the limited quantity of rain water 
but exclusively by the unlimited quantity of sea water. 

The canal must be freed from any destructible structure which may 
be the prey of explosion, earthquake, or bombardment. It must henee- 
forth be so that any ship sunk in its waters could be eliminated by 
dynamiting it without any possible harm to a near-by essential canal 
appliance, such as a lock or a dam. 

SECOND PART 
Tun PLANS or TRANSFORMATION 
THER COS? IN MONEY AND TIME 


After baying clearly demonstrated that the Panama lock eanal is 
now potentially obsolete, I am going to show how it is possible to 
create a waterway substituted for the lock canal between the Atlantic 
and the Pacific, a substitution submitted to the following conditions: 

First. Total elimination of all artificial structures such as locks, 
dams, or electric stations, the destruction of which by explosions, 
bombardment, earthquakes, or other accidents due to natural causes 
or willfully prepared agencies might cripple the canal for days, 
months, or years, in time of peace or in time of war. 

Second. Total elimination of any system making the navigation 
depending upon rainfall or upon accumulation of the flow of rivers 
in reservoirs formed by damming the valleys above the canal. 

Third. ‘A limitless capacity of traffic, 

Fourth. Possibility, without harming the waterway once created, 
of blasting any ship which, accidentally or willfully wrecked, forms 
an obstruction to navigation. 

Fifth. A system of construction based on the existence of the ac- 
tual lock canal and by which the new waterway, while occupying 
the same site in plan as the lock canal, will result from its gradual 
transformation, without hampering trafie for five minutes during the 
work, 

Sixth. Complete freedom for navigation from any difficulty due to 
the difference of level between the two oceans at a given moment. 

Seventh. Compiete freedom from any danger due to the slides at 
Culebra. 

Eighth. Complete solution of the Chagres floods without storing 
above the level of the canal any mass of water retained by dams, 
‘the destruction of which may mean the ruin of the canal, and also 
without any possibility for the Chagres or its tributaries to invade 
‘the navigable channel by overflowing. 

Ninth. No participation of the American taxpayer in the cost of 
the works to be carried out. 


‘a canal. 
name of “Strait of Panama,” which I gave to that form of huge 


‘THD FIVE FIRST CONDITIONS 
It will be manifest for everybody that these four first conditions 


will be entirely fulfilled if a channel 1,000 feet at the bottom, 50 


feet deep at the lowest stages of the tide, is opened between the 
Pacific and the Atlantic, this channel freely communicating with the 
respective oceans at either end, and receiving no waters from the vari- 
ous rivers of the Isthmus which reach the sea by channels separated 
from and independent of the navigation channel. 

It is obvious that such a channel can not any more be compared to 
It will be like a natural “strait” and should deserve the 


waterway when I proposed it to the Board of Consulting Engineers in 
September, 1905, the expose of Which is in Appendix E of their report 
dated January 10, 1906. 

Let us examine what the Board of Consulting Engineers said of this 
proposal. 

Did they find any characteristic deficiency in the project that per- 
mitted to brand it as chimerical and impossible? Nothing of the sort! 
It was too costly in the mind of the board, and this erroneous opinion 
was due to erroneous unit prices adopted by the board, as we will see. 

In reproducing some extracts of the report on this ‘proposition I 
shall at the same time furnish to the reader a clear and comprehensive 
statement of the methods which I proposed then, and am still propos- 
ing now, to cure radically the evils of which the lock canal suffers, 

The only difference between my plans of 1906 and my plans to-day is 
in ‘the width of the navigation channel. ; 

As up to that time no official plan had ever contemplated a bottom 
width greater than 150 feet, I feared that the advocacy of a 1,000. foot 
channel would cause me to be held as entitled to an immediate admis- 
sion to a lunatic asylum. So I proposed to the consulting board s 
500-foot channel and not a 1,000-foot one. 

As the dimension I proposed was adopted by the consulting board 
for the sea-level sections of the lock canal for which its minority voted 
and which was finally adopted, I think a new step forward may be 
made. I propose now the real dimension I had in view, 1,000 feet; 
that is the width of the Ambrose Channel, the width of the maritime 
Seine between Havre and Rouen. 

Here are some extracts of the report of the consulting ‘board (1906) 
having reference to my proposition for transforming a lock canal into 
a waterway at sea level: 


“Mr, Bunau-Varilla has outlined to the board a very ingenious 
procedure (see diagrams, p. 44) to be followed in effecting such a 
transformation, with special reference to the difficulties of elimi- 
nating the locks successively and of disposing of the excavated 
materials. If the locks were of single lifts (as would be the case 
in the lock-canal project with summit level at elevation 60), he 
would modify their construction by placing the gate sills for the 
upper ends of locks at the level of the canal bottom below, instead 
of above the lock, the latter being the usual practice. This would 
result in adding greatly to the weight of these gates, making them 
a little less convenient to operate. With locks so arranged the 
canal above the lock could be deepened in moderate stages, of 5 to 
10 feet for example, during which process the full depth of 40 
feet of water would be maintained in the canal and no excavation 
would be required in depths exceeding 45 or 50 feet. After this 
amount of deepening throughout the summit level the water would 
be lowered by the same amount and the process repeated suffi- 
ciently to depress this level to those adjacent, when all the gates 
in the upper level could be thrown open. Before any further 
lowering could be commenced it would be necessary to remove the 
floors of the duplicate locks, one lock at a time, while open naviga- 
tion would be maintained through the other. 

If the locks were in flights of two or more, the modification in 
the original construction would not be so simple; in each lock 
below the upper one an udditional pair of gates would be placed 
near the upper end, so that when the gates and floor of the upper 
lock were all removed and the site deepened the additional pair 
could be used as upper gates. Until the completion of the change 
the provision of additional gates would lengthen the locks abont 
100 feet and thus increase the time required for filling and empty- 
ing and encroach on the water supply. The process of transform- 
ing the canal would be the same as for a canal with single locks 
up to the point when the gates of the upper lock are thrown open 
after the level above has been lowered by an amount equal to the 
lift of that lock.” 
$ 2 s * 0 s . 


“For disposing of materials excavated during the transforma- 
tion Mr. Bunau-Varilla proposes to construct a flight of locks 
which would connect the elevation of sea level with the surface 
of Lake Gamboa, and use this lake as a dumping ground for 
materials dredged from the canal. Such of these locks as were 
below the surface of the water in the Chagres, and all would have 
to be built before beginning the transformation. The lower locks 
would be submerged, and would not be used until they emerged 
with the successive lowering of the summit level. With this com- 
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munication with Lake Gamboa it would not be necessary at any 
time to pass barges loaded with excavated: materials through the 
canal locks, and interference at the locks with navigation. would 
be entirely avoided. 

. * * s * . * 

“The claim made by Mr. Bunau-Varilla that the excavation 
required for the transformation can be done at low cost rests 
mainly on the expectation that by the use of electric power de- 
veloped at the Gamboa Dam and distributed along the line the 
expense for fuel for generating steam will be eliminated and the 
cost of all mechanical. operations reduced by what appears to the 
board to be a much exaggerated estimate of the economies thus 
effected, and on the further expectation that excavation can be 
made at very much less cost by dredging than in the dry. This 
reduced cost: of dredging is probably true for sand, clay, or other 
materials that can be moved without being shattered by some 
preliminary process, but nearly all the materials to be dredged 
for the transformation are classified in the board’s estimates as 
rock, and will have to be loosened by blasting under water, by 
breaking or pulverizing, as in the Lobnita method, or by such 
other methods as may be devised. Moreover, it must be remem- 
hered that the greater part of the dredging is to be done under 
40 to 50 fect of water, which will add much to the cost. The 
unit prices adopted by the board represent its best judgment in 
regard to the cost of excavating the several classes of materials 
which the transformation would require, with the best methods 
and appliances now in use, 

. * * > * * ** 

“After a full and careful consideration of all the features of 
Mr, Bunau-Varilla’s plan the board is of the opinion that it should 
not be adopted for the Panama Canal for the following reasons, 
which have already been indicated: 

“1, The construction of the large locks required under the pres- 
ent law and necessary for the accommodation of the trafic seeking 
the canal after its completion makes it quite impossible to com- 
plete the preliminary lock canal even nearly within the period 
stated, 

2. The excessive cost for transformation added to the loss of 
costly locks and other appurtenant structures required by the 
preliminary lock canal. 

“3. If the lock canal is likely to be retained for many years, 
it should be made for the most efficient: service and not be en- 
cumbered with modifications in lock construction, which would 
prove inconvenient in use.” 4 : 

It is thus perfectly clear that the proposition to erect a lock canal, 
with the view of its transformation into the “Strait of Panama,” 
was not rejected by the consulting board for any essential reason of 
practicability. 

The two essential arguments were: 

First. The cost of transformation, whieh was held by the board as 
excessive because the unit prices adopted by the board made it pro- 
hibitive. 

Second, The lock canal was supposed by the board to be retained 
for many years, and they thought unnecessary to prepare anything for 
a transformation which would not be needed probably before a 
century. 

Let us firgt dismiss this second argument, which is partly cleared by 
what you already know. 

In those days the conception- of the future traffic was based, as 
we have seen, on the appreciation of the traffic calculated for 1924 by 
the Isthmian Canal Commission in 1901, and it was a tonnage of 11,- 
875,000 tons, the canal being supposed to be opened in 1914; as hap- 
pened in fact. 

The sentence which begins the chapter of tonnage in the report of 
the Isthmian Canal Commission of November 16, 1901, which chapter 
concludes to 11,375,000 tons for 1924, is the following: 

“While it is not to be expected that the trafic of the isthmian 
waterway during the early years of its operation will increase as 
rapidly as did the tonnage passing the Suez Canal,” etc. 

This sentence faithfully represents the state of mind of the most 
enlightened personalities of that period on the future traffic of the 
Isthmian Canal. 

It is therefore obvious that nobody in the consulting board of 1906 
could conceive that in 1923 the Panama Canal traffic in its tenth year 
of operation would be around 24,000,000 tons and beat in the race for 
traflic supremacy by more than 1,000,000 tons the Suez Canal in its 
fifty-fifth year of opetation. 

Nobody in the consulting board then conceived that the necessity 
for a waterway entirely free from the entanglements of rain-water 
supply—that is, a canal having a traffic of 50,000,000 tons—would 
have to be satisfied before a century or so. 

Were they not seeing then the Suez Canal after 36 years of operation 
with a traffic of 13,000,000 tons? 

But things have turned otherwise. 
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The. development of traffic, in spite of its: paralysis due to four 
years of war, has sent head over heels all the expectations of so-called 
wise men and justified the so-called. visionaries, or, if you prefer, of 
idealists like myself. 

: The latter are now found to be infinitely nearer reality than the 
ormer, 

Let us now: pass to the great objection formulated by the consulting 
beard about the cost. 

From the abstract of their report just reproduced it is visible that 
the unit price of removing rock under water which the board had 
adopted made, indeed, my proposals inadmi<sible. 

But if this unit price is found to be wrong, then the objection, the 
only basic objection, falls. down, 

We find for dredging in. Appendix R of the report of 1906 the list of 
unit prices, 


Mud and sand in Colon and Panama Harbors......-_-.-._____ $0. 15 
Rock removed: danger nee ö 


Let us now turn to the actual cost as it is registered in the report 
of the Governor of the Panama Canal for the fiscal year 1923 (p. 88) 
for the maintenance of the Gaillard (Culebra) cnt. 

We find that by dipper dredging 646,600 cubic yards of earth and 
1,428,350 yards of rock have been removed. 

If we apply the respective theoretical unit prices for mud and rock 
removal by dredging, transportation included; we find the average 
cost to be $1.78, 

But we have in the report of 1923 (pp. 87-88) the real effective 
cost. 

The unit cost of dredging alone has been $0.2101 and that of towing 
80.2089. To these figures are to be added miscellaneous expenses 
forming a total of $0.1726, say in all $0.5916 or less than one-third of 
the: above cost theoretically calculated from the unit prices adopted by 
the consulting board, 

Without the need of any specific demonstration everybody will under- 
stand that works of maintenance in the midst of the passing ships can 
not be organized on a great scale- with that order and regularity which 
alone are producive of low cost prices in large excavation undertakings, 

The towing and dredging are done by steam, while they conld be 
effected at much lesser expenditure, both in coal and labor, by elec- 
tricity. 

The distance of towage is enormous, while it would be greatly short- 
ened by taking the Gamboa Lake as a central and huge dump. 

There is no doubt in my mind that the actual cost, which is one- 
third the cost supposed by the consulting board, is itself three times 
larger than the cost to result from a systematic dredging organization, 
with electricity as provider of energy for rock breaking, for dredging, 
for towing, and for unloading. 

However, in my proposals of 1906 to the consulting board I adopted 
for unit prices 65 cents for hard rock, which I supposed to form one- 
fourth of the total excavation of the strait (for a channel 500 feet 
wide); 35 cents for soft rock, which I supposed to form one-half of 
the total; and 20 cents for earth, which I supposed to form one-fourth 
of the total. 

My average price was consequently 80,3380, which is about 60 per 
cent of the average effective cost in maintenance works under the 
difficult circumstances I have described. There is no doubt that the 
margin between this cost and the cost in large, organized works 
would be greater than 40 per cent and that consequently the cost price 
I advanced in 1906 was more than conservative. 

The grand total of the project of the transformation of a high-lock 

canal (water at level 130) into a strait with 500 feet width, as I 
brought it to the consulting board in 1906, was $300,000,000 for an 
excavation which I estimated 600,000,000 cubic yards. 
It we considered the same plan it ought to be valued at $400,009,- 
000 to take in account the cost of the dam at Gamboa, the cost of an 
additional lock to every gemelled couple now existing, and also the 
transformation necessary for the locks now existing. 

Though the cost of works has increased since 1906, we may con- 
sider that a substantial part of the 600,000,000 cubic yards has 
already been removed for the constrnetion of the lock canal in opera- 
tion, but that on the other side we must allow a large margin for 
increasing the slopes or the width of the channel, on account of the 
slides at Culebra. 

If we pass from the 500-foot channel to the 1,000-foot channel a 
surplus sum of $300,000,000. should be added, while at the same time 
the total excavation should be estimated at 1,100,000,000 cubic yards. 
Let us provide a sum $150,000,000 for the works of consolidation of 
the low strata of the Culebra cut and also $150,000,000 for opening, in 
the Chagres Valley, on either side of the navigation channel, two 
large channels 500 feet and 200 feet wide, respectively, with a bottom 
33 feet below sea level, to take charge of the Chagres and its tribu- 
taries, as will be explained later. 

I formulate these figures as mere summary valuations of the maxi- 
mum cost. They form a basis of discussion and can only be defiuitely 


stated after exact surveys and corresponding technical calculations. 
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Their total, which is $1,000,000,000, I am convinced of the fact, 
covers with a very wide margin all imaginable expenditure to result 
from unforeseen circumstances, as well as from the definite works to 
be carried out. 


* SUMMARY REGARDING THE FIRST FIVER CONDITIONS 


I have explained how the proposition which I made in 1906 to the 
consulting board to adopt a lock canal in view of its ulterior trans- 
formation, as soon as opened, into the “ Strait of Panama,“ has been 
rejected for two reasons which experience has demonstrated to be 
completely devoid of foundation to-day. One was the cost price of 
rock dredging; the other was the remoteness of the day when the 
pressure of trafic would make the transformation necessary. But I 
repeat there was no objection to the method and on the contrary the 
board expressed formally its adherence to the principle which it did 
not think justified to carry out at the time of its report. On page 
413 of the report can be read the following: 

“The committee is of the opinion: 

“1. That it Is possible to turn any lock canal, which it has 
considered, into a sea-level canal without interrupting the traffic 
upon it. 

“2, That it is practicable from an engineering standpoint to 
transform any lock canal, which it has considered, into a sea-level 
canal, but that the cost of such transformation is so great as to 
render such a change impracticable from a financial standpoint, 
until the traffic should have so increased as to tax the capacity of 
the lock canal, or until other good and sufficient reasons existed 
for such a change.“ 

The “enormous” cost of transformation is stated in Appendix P 
(pp. 411-413) of the report of the consulting board at $208,985,000 
for a bottom width of 150 feet in earth sections and 200 feet in rock 
sections and at $316,620,000 for a bottom width of 300 feet. It would 
appear that a transformation to a canal 1,000 feet wide would reach 


between $800,000,000 and $1,000,000,000. But if we remark that this 


estimate is based on erroneous unit prices, three times larger than 
those actually and effectively registered, it is obvious that $600,000,- 
000, as we state, is an ample, a very ample sum. 

The two reasons—cost and distant future of a traffic taxing the 
capacity of the canal—have fallen to the ground: 

First. The cost price of the consulting board is shown to be 
exaggerated at least three times and probably nine times. 

Second. The necessity for the transformation arises 90 years before 
it was expected, 

As no other ground existed for dismissing the perfect solution 
which could be obtained only by the transformation and not by 
direct excavation, I think that to-day reason and expediency show 
it must be contemplated and carried out now. 

The loose objections which have often been made of the “ enormous 
expenses“ to be met fall now when confronted, as we shall see later, 
by the still more “enormous” strides of the earning power of the 
canal, 

THE SIXTH CONDITION 


Will not the famous difference of level between the two oceans 
generate terrible currents which will prevent all navigation? 

I am sorry for the legend, but there is not any difference of level 
between the two oceans. I mean no permanent difference of mean 
level between the two oceans, 

One ocean, the Pacific, has tides 10 feet above and 10 feet below 
mean level (during spring tides) at Panama, Tue other ocean, the 
Atlantic, has no tides, to speak of, at Colon. 

The effect of the tides will be to create currents as the effect of the 
tides is to create alternative and inverse currents in the Hudson, in the 
Thames, in the Seine, and in all rivers having a fixed level at a given 
point of their course and from their oscillating surface, because they 
are flowing into an ocean with levels constantly and periodically rising 
above and falling below its constant mean level. 

The laws of these currents in the condition of the Panama Strait 
are known. I had the good fortune to discover them. They formed 
the object of a commuiNeation to the “Academie des Sciences” of 
Paris on the 3d of May, 1909, by one of the foremost mathematicians 
of the world, Mr, Paul Painlevé. These laws show that the maximum 
current will take place at Panama 1 hour 19 minutes 19 seconds before 
high tide, and will not pass a limit of 3.042 knots with a formula, 
or 3.82 knots with another. These calculations correspond to a chan- 
nel 500 feet wide and 55 feet deep at high tide at Panama. The 
limit would be increased 4 per cent with a 1,000-foot channel. 

The figure just given corresponds to a limit below which the 
maximum real velocity will be. I may add that the calculation is 
made for exceptionally high tides of 22-feet amplitude at Panama, 
the Atlantic Ocean being considered as maintaining a fixed level, 

With a 1,000-feet-wide channel having a minimum depth of water 
of 50 feet, a maximum current of 3 to 3½ knots, more or less, can not 
offer any inconvenience to navigation. 


This settles, I think, the vexed question of the violent currents 
which the fictitious difference of levels of the oceans has generated 
in so many brains, 

What is the opinion of the best minds about the value of the 
water communications I proposed, in 1906, under the name of “ Strait 
of Panama” has been expressed before the Stevens Institute of 
Technology by Mr, Alfred Noble, the great American engineer and the 
main sponsor of the actual lock canal, in February, 1909, three years 
after the adoption of bis plan: 

“Such a broad channel (500 feet) at sea level as the one ad- 
vocated by the eloquent and ingenious M. Bunau-Varilla, and by 
him appropriately designated as the ‘Strait of Panama,’ would 
afford a quicker and safer navigation than any other lock or sum- 
mit-level canal. But on account of its enormous cost, and of the 
prolonged period required for completion, the ‘ Strait of Panama’ 
must long remain a work of the imagination rather than of 
practical realization.” 

If Noble was living to-day I am convinced hig direct and straight- , 
forward mind would spontaneously recognize that the “enormous” 
cost of which he spoke is met by the still more “ enormous” earning 
Power of the canal, and that the long time, to lapse before the realiza- 
tion of the ideal plan, has been also “enormously " shortened by the 
enormous“ development of canal traffic.” 

To conclude the discussion of the navigability of the “Strait of 
Panama ” I sball limit myself to repeat the opinion of Alfred Noble. 
He was the man with the longest experience of the canal question in 
America, as he had been a member of all the boards created for the 
study of this great problem, over the Nicaragua route and the Panama 
route. 

He said, as we have seen, that the “Strait of Panama” (500 feet 
wide) would afford a quicker and safer navigation than any lock or 
summit-level canal. 

What would he say to-day of a “Strait of Panama” with 1,000 
feet width? 

THE SEVENTH CONDITION 


When you speak of deepening the canal cut immediately people 
answer: What of the slides at Culebra? 

For these people apparently when it has been possible to dig a cut 
of 240 feet, it is impossible to dig 95 feet farther ! 

It must be remembered that the slides at Culebra have somewhat 
taken by surprise the builders of the actual canal. 

J expected them, and this is why I so strongly advocated not to 
establish below altitude 130 the summit level of the first canal which 
would have had its bottom at altitude 95. 

Altitude 40 has been chosen instead for the actual bottom. 

I supposed that before digging below altitude 95, for the trans- 
formation of the lock canal, complete investigations would be made and 
that works of consolidation of the substrata or softening of the slopes 
could be carried out. 

It has often been seen, in the Culebra slides, masses of rock, the 
foot of which had been cut by the opening of the trench, slipping down 
on soft strata of thin slippery matter, separating that mass of rock 
from another equally solid but situated lower down. 

Such slides could have been easily avoided by creating links of 
solidarity between the upper mass of rock and the lower mass. 

These links may be obtained by establishing large monoliths of 
concrete, each one of them having a part of its volume, imbedded in 
the upper mass and the rest in the lower one. 

The thorough investigation of the substrata below the level 40, 
which is that of the lowest excavation now, can be done easily, be- 
cause in that space nothing has moved and galleries of investigation 
can be opened with perfect security. 

Of course, they must be begun from the surface, at places where 
no movement has begun. 

As soon as these investigations will have been carried out the 
proper remedies to prevent any further movement, when digging 
deeper, will be easily determined, 

If it was necessary at certain places; breastworks of concrete could 
be established taking their place of support on the opposite side of 
the cut. 

In such cases the horizontal masses of concrete sustaining the foot 
of the breastworks would have to be established below the lowest 
level of the future Culebra cut, 

Whatever may be the bad reputation brought upon the name of 
Culebra by these slides, it must be remembered that the place where 
these disagreeable accidents took place form oniy a fraction of the ’ 
summit part, which itself is short and measures about a mile in 
length only. 

To establish the canal across the Andes, problems had to be solyed 
infinitely more difficult and Infinitely more complicated than the one 
presented by the slides. To prevent their further extension when 
digging deeper is solely a matter of close survey, of opening galleries 
and pits, of making diamond drilling, in fact, of studying closly the 
ground and of curing the evils by appropriate works, 
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THE EIGHTH. CONDITION 


Up to these days the solution of the Chagres floods in case of the 
construction of a sea-level canal has always been based on their regu- 
lation by a lake created in the upper valley of the river. 

The storage of any important mass of water above the canal, 
must be prohibited on account of the empending danger of destruction 
of the retaining dam by an earthquake. (The lake of Las Grandas, 
near Tulcan, disappeared during the earthquakes of December, 1923, 
in Ecuador and Colombia.) 

Consequently the freshets can not be regulated before reaching 
the low valley where the canal is located in part, and must be re- 
ceived there as they come. 

How can they be prevented from cansing these tremendous rises 
for which the Chagres was famous? (Thirty-one and cighty-two one 
hundredths feet above low water at Gamboa in December, 1890. Re- 
port of Consulting Engineers, p. 43, January, 1906.) (The I. C. C. 
report of 1901 (p. 89) speaks of a rise of 39.3 feet at Bohio on 
November 18, 1879. ‘This figure lacks corroboration and is uncertain.) 
How can the river in flood be prevented from overflowing the banks 
separating it from the navigation channel near by and at sea level? 

The solution: is simple but costly and, therefore, no engineer ever 
dared to contemplate it. A canal having its surface at sea level 
being parallel to the 1,000-foot navigation channel, having a bottom 
width of 500 feet and a depth of 33 feet will carry to sea the 
largest floods of the Chagres and of its tributaries, on the right hand 
or eastern side, without any swelling, so to speak. 

Another canal on the other side of the navigation channel, having 
the same characteristics. as the 500 feet deviation canal but a smaller 
bottom width of 200 feet, will take charge of the tributaries on the 
left hand or western side of the Chagres. 

Why will such channels prevent the Chagres from rising? 

The rise of the waters of a river in flood is caused by two reasons: 

First. In rising the water acquires a head, which allows it to in- 
erense its velocity and consequently its discharge, in spite of the 
obstacles resulting from the curvature and from the length of the river. 

Second. In rising the water acquires a larger cross section for its 
volume to pass through. 

The latter cause is the more important of the two, the e one. 
It may be said that a river when it rises is a river in search of a sut- 
cient cross section to evacuate its waters. 

If we provide immediately this large cross section below sea level, 
as soon as the river approaches the navigable channel we make any 
important rise impossible. 

It is as if the mouth of the river in the sea had been transferred 
higher up from Colon to Gamboa. 

To show the influence of the cross section of the canal I have calcu- 
lated what would be the rise at Gamboa of the Chagres if it was re- 
ceived in a narrow, medium, or large geometrical canal having its 
surface at sea level and leading it to Colon. 

The rise of the water at Gamboa, if the discharge reaches 106,000 
cubie feet per second, would be: 

Fifty-seven feet with a deviation channel of 72 feet bottom width 
and 36 feet depth. 

Thirty and five-tenths feet with a deviation channel of 150 feet bot- 
tom width and 40 feet depth. 

Five feet with a deviation channel of 500 feet bottom width and 45 
feet depth. 

Though the depth given is 83 feet instead of 45 with the same s bottom 
width, as the largest flood known, that of 1879, has reached only 78,614 
cubic feet per second tliere (page 48 of the report of board of consulting 
engineers), it can be asserted that the largest floods known at Gamboa 
will not cause the water to rise more than 6 feet above the sea. 

As the excavation for the bed of the deviation in Gamboa will be 
opened through grounds the very lowest altitude of. which is 38.5 feet 
above the sea, there is not the slightest danger of an overflow in the 
upper part of the Chagres deviation. 

In the very lowest parts of the valley, where the deviation channel 
even in flood will be almost at the same altitude as the sea level navi- 
gation channel, the height of the ground, though by far not as great 
as at Gamboa, will always be sufficient to insure the solidity and im- 
perviousness of the barrier between the two beds. 

In my first scheme for the creation of the “Strait of Panama,” 
which I proposed to the consulting board of 1906, I admitted that the 
navigation channel, the bottom width of which was then fixed at 500 
feet, would receive the Chagres, after a partial regulation in Lake 
Gamboa. 

This feature, which was commanded by a spirit of economy result- 
ing itself from the difficulty of challenging the general disbelief in a 
large traffic for the future canal, has disappeared from the present 
plan. 

The objection was that the sediments brought into the navigable 
channel by the isthmian rivers might eventually be deposited in places 
where they could prove annoying for the traffic. Another objection 


was the existence, aboye the navigation channel, of a large lake, how- 
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ever it might have been reduced by the dumping of the spoils into it, 
might become a grave danger, in case of a destructive earthquake. 

The plan now proposed leaves no place for an objection. 

Furthermore the two deviation channels offer to-day a total bot- 
tom of 700 feet (500 feet on the eastern side plus 200 feet on the 
western one) and this insures, together with the shortening of the 
length of the river bed and the suppression of sharp curves, an acceler- 
ation of the speed of the water and the suppression of floods. 

Each deviation channel has its separate mouth in the sea and no 
communication with the navigation channel, which will receive no 
main river nor tributary along the bed of the Chagres and consequently 
will stay perfectly clean. 

These stupendous advantages are bought by an excavation of about 
500,000,000 cubie yards, but we reach thereby the complete solution 
of the vexed Chagres problem, a solution entirely satisfactory and 
above any justified objection. 


THE NINTH CONDITION 


After having demonstrated the need of substituting the “ Strait of 
Panama to the lock canal, its desirability, its practicability, let us 
come to the last and supreme question: How much has the United 
States Treasury to pay? 

The answer is: Nothing.” 

It seems startling that so much can be obtained for so little. 

This is true, however, as I am going to demonstrate, 

A ton of Panama Canal net tonnage brings in the treasury of the 
canal a little less than $1 as an average. Let us admit a dollar 
for a ton. 

During the operation of calendar year 1923, 24,000,000 tons approx- 
imately passed the canal. They will have produced $24,000,000. 

The maintenance and operation costs seven and a half million 
dollars. The payment of interest on the bonds (the Boston News 
Bureau of December 8, 1923, states that the annual carrying charge 
for the canal is $8,001,722) emitted at $ per eent for the canal 
capital of $246,493,989.81 and the business capital of $27,579,828.70 
(see p. 60, report 1923) requires approximately $8,000,000, let us 
say, a total sum inferior $16,060,000 for interest on capital and for 
operation. 

With two-thirds of the gross earnings of the Panama Canal in 1923 
everything has been paid for its construction and for its operation. 
The American taxpayer has jo more to foot any bill for having given 
to the world in general and to the United States in particular this 
magnificent and fruitful instrument of gigantic and untold progress, a 
progress scarcely conceived even to-day by the world in general. 

There remains $8,000,000 which can serve the interest at 4 per cent 
on $200,000,000. 

Consequently the Panama Canal has already provided a capital of 
$200,000,000, which it holds ready for its own amelioration. 

From now on, because canal earnings never go back permanently, 
it is possible to carry out for $200,000,000 works without asking for 
a cent from the American taxpayer. 

But the traffic shall not stay at 24,000,000 tons. For every 5,000,000 
tons more one may say that a further capital of $100,000,000 will be 
placed at the disposal of the transformation works. 

As I valued the totality at $1,000,000,000 it follows that it win be 
entirely covered when the traffic reaches 64,000,000 tons, 

‘These large works will need a space of time of 20 years, approxi- 
mately 

As the traffic will pass the 50,000,000 tons mark before the end of 
the next decade, the sums placed by the operation at the disposal of 
the works will always be in advance of the necessities as they are 
now with $200,000,000. Very likely the revenues will pay in advance 
the totality when half of it will be effected. 


CONCLUSION 


I have thrown on this great problem all the light I possess. 

An urgent and momentous necessity confronts the United States, 
that of undertaking now the works, which, if not carried out, would 
certainly 

First. Hamper before 10 years are over the free communication be- 
tween the Atlantic and the Pacific. 

Second. Expose to unnecessaty and grave risks the military security 
and the prosperity of the United States. 

It will cost nothing to the American taxpayer for obtaining these 
extraordinary results. 

Tt is undoubtedly a great task, but which it is entirely unfair to 
dub chimerical or idealistic, 

The total cube to be extracted will reach a maximum of 1,600,000,000 
cubic yards, of which 1,100,000,000 cubie yards are pertaining to the 
realization of the 1,000-foot wide—50 fect deep—channel from ocean 
to ocean, and 500,000,000 cubic yards are pertaining to the deviations 
of the Chagres and of its tributaries by two channels, respectively, 
500 fect and 200 feet wide at the bottom, which is 33 feet deep below 
sea level. 
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This total cube has to be extracted in 16 years, after 4 years of 
preparation, making 20 years for the total execution. 

This leads to an annual exeayation of 100,000,000 cubic yards, say, 
three times more than was excavated in 1908 and 1909 during the con- 
struction of the present lock canal. , 

The method, which in 1908-9 could not be avoided, was that 
based on the steam shovel, the train, and the rail for the major part. 
Now the major part will be carried out by the dredge and the barge. 
The relation between the powers of the two methods guarantees that 
the increase from one to three will be an easy one. 

A good dredge of nowadays can easily produce a practical output 
of 6,666 cubic yards a day of 24 hours, say 2,000,000 for the 300 
days of the year. 

This shows that 50 dredges will be more than amply sufficient to do 
the works. 

The distribution of 50 dredges over the total length of 50 miles, 
shows that there will be no part of the canal exceptionally crowded. 

Almost the totality of this enormous mass will be dumped into the 
Gamboa lake, the contents of which, at the altitude of 200 feet 
above the sen, is 2,750,000,000 cubic yards (p. 240, Report Con- 
sulting Board, 1906) at the rate of 333,000 cubic yards a day. 

Admitting barges containing 750 cubic yards each, this will mean 
the passage of 440 barges into the lake, or of 110 trains consisting of 
four barges, 

Admitting a lockage of four barges in 45 minutes, four chains of 
Jocks for ascending into lake Gamboa from lake Gatun, plus four for 
descending, will amply be sufficient for this huge movement. In 
addition some other chains will have to be provided for traffic in case 
of accident or for construction of the lower locks when the level 
will be gradually depressed front 85 feet to the level of the sea. 

The feeding of the canal will have to be effected by pumping from 
the sea, when the reduction of the Gatun lake will not be sufficiently 
compensated by the Gamboa and Alhajuela reservoir lakes. But it 
will be a short space of time. 

It can be easily seen that there is nothing in the Whole plan that 
stretches practical possibility beyond its normal elasticity. If any 
one has objections to offer they must be stated in flgures of arithmetic 
and not in figures of speech as was always done up to to-day. 

Shall I be heard and understood? Future will answer. 

At any rate I beg to express to the Commercial Club of Cincinnati 
my deep gratitude for the opportunity to expose my ideas on the 
“Strait of Panama on this third Saturday of January, 1924, as I 
did when the same club invited me to express on the third Saturday 
of 1901 my ideas on the superigrity, then unknown, of Panama over 
Nicaragua and the incurable defects of the latter canal as a safe 
waterway. 

The invitation was signed then: “ Wulsin” as is the invitation for 
to-day’s dinner, but it is the son who signed the second letter, and 
no more the father! 

Let us hope that my second January appearance before the Com- 
mercial Club, after 23 years have elapsed will be crowned by the 
same success as the first time. 

The first time it meant the victory of Panama and the construction 
of the lost canal, 

Let us hope it will mean now the victory of the “ Strait of Panama” 
and that the Commercial Club of Cincinnati will be able to mark in 
its annals this second signal service to the United States and to the 
world, 


Mr. HALE. I call for the regular order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Nebraska 
has the floor. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ne- 
braska yield to the Senator from Pennsylvania? 

Mr. HOWELL. I yield. 


EMPLOYEES OF BETHLEHEM STEEL co. 


Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, No. 922 on the calendar, the 
bill (II. R. 5481) to provide for the carrying out of the award 
ot the National War Labor Board of July 31, 1918, in favor of 
certain employees of the Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa., 
is a bill, as its title indicates, to carry out the award of the 
War Labor Board in the case of the Bethlehem Steel workers. 
It has been objected to by one Senator on several occasions, 
I understand that that Senator is satisfied that the bill shall 
receive consideration if it be so amended as to send the claims 
to the Court of Claims. I have prepared amendments which 
will have that effect, and I ask unanimous consent to take the 
bill off the calendar, proceed to its immediate consideration, 
and dispose of it with amendments. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill (H. R. 5481) to provide 
for the carrying out of the award of the National War Labor 


Board of July 31, 1918, in favor of certain employees of the 
Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk will report the 
amendments proposed by the Senator from Pennsylvania. 

The Cuter CLERK. On page 1, line 3, after the word “ that,” 
to insert “in case the Court of Claims shall so award, and out 
of such appropriation as may be made for the purpose.” 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I would like to have the bill 
read as it would read if the amendment were agreed to. I 
can not tell from the amendment just what it would be. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Clerk will report the bill 
as it would read if amended. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 


That in case the Court of Claims shall so award, and out of such 
appropriation as may be made for the purpose, the Secretary of War 
is authorized and directed to pay and discharge the claims of ma- 
chine-shop workers, ete. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment offered by the Senator from Pennsylvania. 

Mr, SMOOT. Mr. President, I want to ask the Senator if 
there is any other provision in the bill that will give the Court 
of Claims jurisdiction? 

Mr. PEPPER. I answer the Senator by saying that there are 
two other amendments, one of which specifically gives the Court 
of Claims jurisdiction, and the other of which eliminates the 
appropriation item in the bill. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is all right; I have no objection. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator 
a question? I believe in leaving these matters to the Court 
of Claims, but does the legislation find the verdict for the 
Court of Claims, or is it open to the Court of Claims? 

Mr. PEPPER. I am quite sure if the.Senator were te read 
the bill he would be satisfied that there is no other direction 
than the one that the court shall proceed under the appropriate 
legislation to consider the claims. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I will say this for the record, I may 
say to the Senator, so that the court may have the record in 
deciding the case. The Senator says that in the bill about to be 
passed there is no directory language as to how the court shall 
find the verdict? 

Mr. PEPPER. I say that most emphatically, Mr. President. 

Mr. SMOOT. And there is no judgment given that would be 
carried out unless it comes back to Congress? 

Mr. PEPPER. It is specifically directed that the court shall 
report to Congress and that payment, if ever made, shall be 
made out of an appropriation hereafter to be made by the Con- 


Mr. DIAL. Mr. President, I am the Senator who objected 
to the bill some days ago. I feel that the Government is under 
no obligation whatever, but I am perfectly willing that every 
American citizen shall have his day in court if he thinks he 
has a claim. I have done my duty. The rest is for the Senate. 
I have no objection personally. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment offered by the Senator from Pennsylvania. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The Clerk will report the 
next amendment offered by the Senator from Pennsylvania. 

The CHF Crunk. In section 2, strike out lines 12 to 16 
and insert in lien thereof the following: 


That the Court of Claims is hereby authorized to proceed with a 
consideration of said claims and to act upon them in accordance with 
the act of March 3, 1911, 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The next amendment offered 
by the Senator from Pennsylvania will be stated. 

The Cuter CLERK. On page 3, lines 1, 2, 3, and 4, strike out 
section 4, in the following words: 


Sec. 4. That there is hereby appropriated, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, such sum, not in excess of 
$1,600,000, as may be necessary to carry out the provisions of section 
1 of this act. 


So as to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted, etc., That in case the Court of Claims shall so award, 
and out of such appropriation as may be made for the purpose, the 
Secretary of War is authorized and directed to pay and discharge 
the claims of machine-shop workers and employees of other depart- 
ments and crafts (or the legal representatives of any such persons) 
of the Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa., for additional compensa- 
tion for work performed as employees of such company between August 
1, 1918, and February 28, 1919, inclusive, in the execution of con- 
tracts made by such company and the United States for the manufac- 
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ture ot war materlals for the use of the War Department or the 
military forces of the United States, Such payment shall be based 
upon the principles laid down in the award of the National War Labor 
Board of July 31, 1918, and sball be in accordance with the inter- 
pretations and the classifications and adjustments made under the 
direction of the board in pursuance of such award. In the case of any 
employees with respect to whom classifications and adjustments have 
not been made in pursuance of such award and interpretations thereof, 
the Secretary of War shall make the classifications and adjustments 
necessary for the payment and discharge of claims under this act. 

Sec, 2. That the Court of Claims is hereby authorized to proceed 
with the consideration of said claims and to act upon them in accord- 
ance with the act of March 3, 1911, 

Sree. 3. That the provisions of this act shall not apply to any 
employees of such company with respect to whom the award of the 
National War Labor Board was carried out, nor shall this act be 
construed to prejudice any claims which the employees receiving the 
benefits thereof may have in respect of contracts made by the com- 
pany and the United States for the manufacture of materials for the 
use of any department or service of the Government other than the 
War Department or the military forces of the United States, 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended and the 
amendments were concurred in. 

The amendments were ordered to be engrossed and the bill to 
be read a third time. 

The bill was read the third time and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: “A bill to provide for 
the reference to the Court of Claims of the claims of certain 
employees of the Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa.” 


POLLUTION BY OIL OF NAVIGABLE WATERS 


Mr. RANSDELL. I report back favorably from the Commit- 
tee on Commerce without amendment the bill (H. R. 9199) to 
prevent the pollution by oil of navigable rivers of the United 
States. The bill is a yery important one. It will not call for 
any debate. It passed the House and was considered by the 
Commerce Committee of the Senate, and I now report it favor- 
ably. I desire to ask unanimous consent for the present con- 
sideration of the bill. 

Mr. HALE. I would like to ask the Senator whether there 
will be any debate involved? 

Mr. RANSDELL. None at all. 

Mr. HALE. If there is to be any debate, will the Senator 
withdraw the bill? 

Mr. RANSDELL. I will withdraw the bill if it leads to any 
debate. ; 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the Senator from Louisiana? 

Mr. KING, I think the bill should be read. It is quite an 
important measure. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be read for the 
information of the Senate. 

The Chief Clerk read the bill. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, there may be provisions in the 
bill, but I did not hear them, to determine just what consti- 
tutes an offense. 

Mr. RANSDELL. The Secretary of War is authorized fully 
under the bill to make regulations, and those regulations are 
in accordance with the decisions of the courts, which authorize 
action of this kind in similar cases. It is a matter that was 
very fully considered by the Commerce Committee. 

Mr. KING. It simply means, if I may be pardoned, that the 
Secretary of War may prescribe the Penal Code and punish 
individuals throughout the United States for what he may 
conceive to be a pollution of any of the navigable streams of 
the United States by oil. 

Mr. RANSDELL. Only by oil, I will say to the Senator. 
The matter was very carefully investigated. A very great 
hardship is being inflicted upon many portions of the country. 
People interested in fish life, game life, and in every kind of 
life relating to water have gone into the question, and it is 
very important that the bill be passed. We had it in very 
much more drastic form at the last session of Congress when 
the Senator from Ohio, now presiding [Mr. Wars in the 
chair], was in charge of it. In its present form it is as nearly 
innocuous as we can make its provisions in order to give any 
relief at all. 

Mr. KING. No doubt some legislation is necessary, but I 
confess, without further looking into it, that I am unwilling 
to give the Secretary of War carte blanche authority in regu- 
lations which he may fix to define what shall be an offense, 
and then the pains and penalties of the act to be made ap- 
plicable. I ask the Senator to lay it aside temporarily and give 
me a chance to look into it. 


Mr. RANSDELL. If the Senator insists, I will have to do 
So, but I hope he will not continue to object to this extremely 
important measure. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objection is made, and the 
bill will be temporarily laid aside, 


FUNDS OF FLATHEAD AND OTHER INDIAN TRIBES IN MONTANA 


Sony WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, will the Senator 
eld? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Nebraska 
has the floor. Does he yield to the Senator from Montana? 

Mr. HOWELL. I yield to the Senator from Montana. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I report back favorably from 
the Committee on Public Lands and Surveys, without amend- 
ment, the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 191) to appropriate cer- 
tain tribal funds of the Flathead and other Indian tribes in 
Montana, to bring test suits in the United States District 
Court of Montana, and for other purposes, and I ask unani- 
mous consent for its present consideration. 

Mr. HALE. Mr. President, I would like to call the atten- 
tion of the Senate to the fact that the naval bill we are now 
considering will have to go to conference with the House, and 
unless we can get it to conference within a very short time 
there will be no chance of passing the bill at this session. I 
hope that Senators will not hold it up any longer. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the 
present . of the joint resolution? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the joint resolution, and it was 
read, as follows: 


Resolved, etc., That the United States District Court of Montana 
is given original jurisdiction of such suits as may be instituted against 
the United States or any officer thereof by the tribal council of the 
Flathead Indian Tribe of Montana in behalf of the Indians in Montana 
of the Blackfoot, Crow, and Flathead Tribes and of the Fort Belknap 
and Fort Peck Reservations to test the validity of such laws of the 
United States and of such acts of officers and employees of the United 
States administering such laws as impose and collect charges for 
irrigation or reclamation projects or for the eonstruction, operation, 
or maintenance costs of such projects against said Indians or upon 
lands allotted to and for which trust patents have issued to such 
Indians. Appeals may be had by either party as in other cases, 

Sec. 2. There is hereby appropriated the sum of $20,000 from the 
tribal funds of such Indians in such proportions as the Secretary of 
the Interior may determine, said amount of $20,000 to be returned to 
said fund out of any sums due or to become due to allottees whose 
lands may be charged therewith. Such sum shall be available for 
expenditure by the tribal council of the Flathead Indians for all 
expenses incurred in carrying out the provisions of this act. 


The joint resolution was reported to the Senate without 
amendment, ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 


ORDER FOR RECESS 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent that 
when the Senate concludes its business to-day it shall take a 
recess until 10 o'clock to-morrow morning. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the Senator from Kansas? The Chair hears none, and 
the unanimous-consent agreement is entered into. 


JOHN E. WALKER 


Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, will the Senator from Ne- 
braska yield to me? 

Mr. HOWELL, I yield to the Senator from Georgia. 

Mr. GEORGE. From the Committee on Military Affairs I 
report back favorably without amendment the bill (H. R. 6001) 
for the relief of John E. Walker, and I submit a report (No. 
1265) thereon, I ask unanimous consent for its present consid- 
eration. 

Mr. HALE. With the understanding that it be withdrawn 
if it leads to debate, I have no objection. 

Mr. GEORGE. If there is any debate, I will let the bill go 
to the calendar. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the Senator from Georgia for the present consideration 
of the bill? 

There being no objection, the bill was considered as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole, and was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That in the administration of any laws confer- 
ring rights, privileges, and benefits npon honorably discharged soldiers 
John E. Walker, late of Company A, Eighth Regiment Michigan Volun- 
teer Cavalry, shall hereafter be held and considered to have been 
honorably discharged from the military service of the United States 
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as a member of said company and regiment on the ist day of June, 
1865: Provided, That no bounty, pay, or allowance shall accrue by 
virtue of the passage of this act. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


UINTAH AND WHITE RIVER UTES 


Mr. KING. Mr. President, the House has passed the bill 
(S. 3080) for the relief of the Uintah and White River Tribes 
of Ute Indians, of Utah, with certain amendments. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER laid before the Senate the 
amendments of the House to Senate bill 3080. 

Mr. KING, I move that the Senate disagree to the amend- 
ments of the House, ask for a conference, and that the Chair 
appoint the conferees on the part of the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to, and the presiding officer appointed 
Mr. Harretp, Mr. Cameron, and Mr. Kenpzick conferees on the 
part of the Senate, 


TRANSFER OF CERTAIN MATERIALS TO DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent for 
the present consideration of the bill (H. R. 7269) to authorize 
and direct the Secretary of War to transfer certain materials, 
machinery, and equipment to the Department of Agriculture. I 
do not think there will be any objection to it as amended by the 
committee. 

Mr. HALE. Will the Senator withdraw it if it Teads to any 
debate? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? The bill has been heretofore 
considered and the committee amendment agreed to. 

There being no objection the bill was considered as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole. 

The amendment of the Committee on Military Affairs hereto- 
fore agreed to was, on page 2, line 2; to strike out “ thousand 
five” before “hundred,” and in line 8, to strike out “four” 
before “thousand” and insert one,“ so as to make the Dill 
read: 


Be it enacted, eto., That the Secretary of War be, and he is hereby, 
authorized and directed to transfer to the Department of Agriculture 
under the provisions of section 7 of the act approved February 28, 
1919, entitled “An act making appropriations for the service of the 
Post Office Department for the fiscal year 1920, and for other pur- 
poses,” and acts amendatory thereto for use in the improvement of 
highways and roads as therein provided, the following war materials, 
machinery, and equipment pertaining to the Military Establishment 
out of the reserve stocks of the said Military Establishment, to wit: 
One hundred 5-ton caterpillar tractors complete with tools and spare 
parts; and 1,000 motor trucks, three-quarter to five ton capacity. 
The freight charges incurred in the transfer of the property provided 
for in this provision shall be defrayed by the Department of Agri- 
culture, and if the War Department shall load any of the said 
property for shipment, the expense of said loading shall be reim- 
bursed to the War Department by the Department of Agriculture by 
an adjustment of the appropriations of the two departments. The 
title to said materials, machinery, and equipment shall be and remain 
vested in the State for use in the improvement of the public high- 
ways, and no such materials, machinery, and equipment in serviceable 
condition shall be sold or the title to the same transferred to any 
individual, company, or corporation. 


The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in. 

The amendment was ordered to be engrossed, and the bill 
to be read a third time. 

The bill was read the third time, and passed, 
DISBURSING AGENTS OF THE ALASKAN ENGINEERING COMMISSION 


Mr. BAYARD. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent for 
the immediate consideration of the joint resolution (H. J. Res. 
226) for the relief of special disbursing agents of the Alaskan 
Engineering Commission, authorizing the payment of certain 
claims, and for other purposes, affecting the management of 
the Alaska Railroad. 

Mr. HALE. I shall not object, but after this request I shall 
ask that we proceed with the regular order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Chair understand 
the Senator from Maine to object? 

Mr. HALE. I do not object to the consideration of this joint 
resolution, but after it has been disposed of I shall object to 
any further matters. 

Mr. CURTIS. Let the joint resolution be reported, 

The joint resolution was read, as follows: 

Resolved, eto., That the General Accounting Office is hereby author- 
ized and directed to credit in the accounts of special disbursing agents 
of the Alaskan Engineering Commission the several payments made by 
them to the Swedish Hospital (Seattle, Wash.), Dr. H. V. Wurdemann, 


Bowen, amounting to $1,483.60, heretofore disallowed by the General 
Accounting Office, covering medical, surgical, and hospital services and 
subsistence furnished under the hospital regulations of said commission 
to contractors who were injured or taken sick while engaged in the 
performance of their work in the construction of the railroads in 
Alaska, and said payments are hereby validated. 

Sec. 2. That the General Accounting Office is hereby authorized and 
directed to credit in the accounts of R. D. Chase, special disbursing 
agent of the Alaskan Engineering Commission, the sum of $1,197.10, 
covering payments made to C. F. Clasen, F. H. Coney, W. A. McDonald, 
Lief Strand, Tom Tellefsen, Walter Wright, and Soter Chamis, em- 
ployees of said commission, on account of the destruction of their 
personal effects by fire October 2, 1920, and March 10, 1922, respec- 
tively, said payments having been disallowed. by the General Account- 
ing Office, and the said payments are hereby validated. 

Sec, 8. That the Alaska Railroad is hereby authorized and directed 
to pay out of the revenues of operation of the railroad, to Blanche L. 
Burns, administratrix of the estate of W. T. Burns, the sum of 
$597.25, the value of a mess house and other property located at or 
near El Dorado, Alaska, on the Chatanika Branch of the railroad, de- 
stroxed April 18, 1919, by fire resulting from sparks thrown by a 
locomotive operating on said railroad. 

Src. 4. That the Alaska Raliroad is hereby authorized and directed 
to pay out of the revenues of operation of the railroad the 10 existing 
claims of employees of said raflroad amounting to $267.06, for loss 
of personal effects by fire at the power house at Anchorage, November 
14. 1921, and four existing claims of employees of said railroad 
amounting to $58.75, for loss of clothing and other personal effects at 
the time of a wreck at mile 277 of said railroad, July 22, 1922; and 
to pay to C. H. Thompson, formerly employed as a hospital steward by 
said railroad, the sum of $211.54, and any additional amounts hereafter 
allowed him by the railroad, as necessary, expenses of care and paei 
ment under its hospital regulations. 

Suc. 5. That the President may, from time to time, transfer the 
administration of the injury compensation act of September 7, 1916, 
so far as employees of the Alaska Raliroad are concerned, to the 
officer designated by him as the successor of the chairman of the 
Alaskan Engineering Commission, including the powers and duties of 
the chairman of said commission, provided in section 42 of said act; 
in which case the payments authorized in said section to be made out 
of appropriations for the Alaskan Engineering Commission shall be 
made out of appropriations for the Alaska Rallroad, such appropria- 
tions to be reimbursed for such payments by the transfer of funds 
from the employees’ compensation fund. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection.to the pres- 
ent consideration of the joint resolution? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the joint resolution. 

The joint resolution was reported to the Senate without 
amendment, ordered to a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Representatives by Mr. Halti- 
gan, one of its clerks, announced that the House had passed 
without amendment the following bill and joint resolution of 
the Senate: 

S. 3818. An act authorizing the construction of additional 


‘facilities at Walter Reed General Hospital, in the District of 


Columbia ; and 

S. J. Res. 179, Joint resolution to amend section 10 of the act 
entitled “An act to establish the upper Mississippi River wild- 
life and fish refuge.” 


ENROLLED BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS SIGNED 


The message also announced that the Speaker had affixed 
his signature to the folloWing entitled bills and joint resolu- 
tions, and they were thereupon signed by the President pro 
tempore: 

S. 99. An act authorizing the President to appoint two addi- 
tional circuit judges for the eighth circuit; 

S. 1042. An act to provide for the establishment of a pro- 


bation system in the United States courts, except in the. Dis- 


trict of Columbia ; 

S. 3406. An act relating to the use or disposal of vessels or 
vehicles forfeited to the United States for violation of the 
customs laws or the national prohibition act, and for other 
purposes ; 

S. 4213. An act to authorize the building of a bridge across 
the Santee River in South Carolina ; 

S. 4214. An act to authorize the building of a bridge across 
the Savannah River, between South Carolina and Georgia; 

H. R. 5939. An act to facilitate and simplify the work of the 
Forest Service, United States Department of Agriculture, and 
to promote reforestation ; 
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S. J. Res. 102. Joint resolution authorizing the Secretary of 
War to modify certain contracts entered into for the sale of 
boats, barges, tugs, and other transportation facilities intended 
for operation upon the New York State Barge Canal; and 

S. J. Res. 130. Joint resolution for the participation of the 
United States in an international exposition to be held at 
Seville, Spain, in 1927. 

: SWALNS ISLAND 

Mr. BORATI rose. 

Mr. HALE. I ask for the regular order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Nebraska 
IMr. HoweLL] has the floor. 

Mr. HOWELL. I yield to the Senator from Idaho, 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I ask for the consideration—— 

Mr. HALE. Mr. President, I called for the regular order; 
but I now understand that the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 
Hower] has agreed to yield to the Senator from Idaho for the 
consideration of a short bill. I will suspend my request until 
that shall have been considered. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent for 
the immediate consideration of House Joint Resolution 294. 

5195 HALE. If there is to be no debate on it, I shall not 
object. 

Mr. BORAH. I think there will be no debate, but if there 
shall be, I will withdraw the resolution. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The joint resolution will be 
read by title. 

The Curer Crerk. A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 294) ex- 
tending the sovereignty of the United States over Swains Island 
and making the island a part of American Samoa. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the joint resolution? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the joint resolution, which was 
read as follows: 


Whereas Swains Island (otherwise known as Quiros, Gente Hermosa, 
Olosega, and Jennings Island) is included in the list of guano islands 
appertaining to the United States, which have been bonded under the 
act of Congress approved August 18, 1856; and 

Whereas the island has been in the continuous possession of Ameri- 
can citizens for over 50 years and no form of government therefor 
or for the inhabitants thereof has been provided by the United States: 
Therefore be it 

Resolved, eto., That the sovereignty of the United States over Ameri- 
can Samoa is hereby extended over Swains Island, which is made a 
part of American Samoa and placed under the jurisdiction of the ad- 
ministrative and judicial authorities of the government established 
therein by the United States. 


The joint resolution was reported to the Senate without 
amendment, ordered to a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed, 


SUNDRY MATTERS AFFECTING THE NAVAL SERVICE 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 2688) providing for sundry matters 
affecting the maval service, and for other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Nebraska 
has the floor: 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, will the Senator from Ne- 
braska yield to me? 


Mr. HALE. I call for the regular order, Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Maine ob- 
jects. : 

Mr. HALE. Senators are getting up all over the Chamber 


and asking to have legislation considered. We have got to 
have an end to it sometime if the pending bill is going to be 
passed. I therefore ask for the regular order, 

Mr. McKELLAR. Very well. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Nebraska is 
recognized. The question is on agreeing to the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Nebraska, which the Secretary will 
read. 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to read the amendment, 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from California. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I ask unanimous consent that the read- 
ing of this elaborate proposed amendment may be dispensed 
With. 

Mr. KING. Oh, no; let the amendment be read. 

Mr. HOWELL. I object to dispensing with the reading of 
the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Nebraska 
objects to dispensing with the reading of the amendment. 


Mr. SHORTRIDGE., What is the use of consuming the time 
of a Senate by reading an amendment which everyone can 
rea 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under the rules the amend- 
ment will have to be read unless by unanimous consent its 
reading shall be dispensed with. 

The reading of the amendment was resumed and concluded. 
The amendment is to insert, as section 34, the following: 


TITLE IL—GENERAL PROVISIONS 
DECLARATION OF POLICY 


Section 1. It is hereby declared to be the policy of Congress to 
make more effective the operation of the tariff upon agricultural 
commodities, so that such commodities will be placed upon an equality 
under the tariff laws with other commodities, and to eliminate as far 
as possible the effect of world prices upon the prices of the entire 
domestic production of agricultural commodities, by providing for the 
disposition of the domestic surplus of such commodities. 


DEFINITIONS AND SHORT TITLE 


Sec. 2. (a) When used in this act— 

(1) The term “person” means individual, partnership, corpora- 
tion, or association. 

(2) The term “basic agricultural commodity ” means wheat, corn, 
rice, cattle, or swine. 

(3) The term “ United States,” when used in a geographical sense, 
means continental United States. 7 

(b) This act may be cited as the Farmers! Export Corporation Act 
of 1925.“ 

TITLE Il—FARMERS'’ EXPORT CORPORATION 
PART 1.—OnGANIZATION—MANAGEMENT 


Sec. 201. (a) The 15 following individuals and their successors 
are hereby incorporated and declared to be a body corporate under 
the name of “The Farmers’ Export Corporation” (referred to in 
this act as the“ corporation“): 

(1) Tue Secretary of Agriculture; and 

(2) Twelve individuals appointed by the President, by and with 
the advice and consent of the Senate, one from each of the 12 Fed- 
eral land-bank districts, from not more than three individuals nomi- 
nated, in such manner as the President prescribes, by each bona fide 
farm or cooperative commodity organization, designated by the Presi- 
dent, within such district. If at least three individuals are not so 
nominated, for any such district, within the time prescribed by the 
President, the President shall make the appointment for such district, 
by and with the advice and consent of the Senate. : 

(b) Tue incorporation shall be held effected upon the enactment of 
this act. The corporate existence shall continue for the period of 
five years from the June 30 next following the enactment of this act, 
except that the corporation may remain in existence for such addi- 
tional periodeas the President by Executive order designates, for the 
purpose of adjusting, settling, liquidating, and winding up its affairs. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


Sec. 202. (a) The individuals specified in section 201 and their 
suecessors shall constitute the board of directors of the corporation 
(referred to in this act as the“ board“). The board shall elect 
annually one of its members as chairman. 

(>) The directors shall hold office during the corporate existence. 
Vacancies in the board shall be filled in the same manner as the 
original appointment. Nine directors shall constitute a quorum for 
the transaction of the business of the board. 

(e) The directors shall receive no salary for their services on the 
board, but the appointed directors may be paid by the corporation a 
reasonable per diem compensation, not exceeding $25, for attending 
meetings of the board and for time spent upon the business of the 
corporation, In addition, each of the directors may be pald by the 
corporation his traveling expenses to and from the meetings of the 
board and his actual expenses incurred while engaged upon the busi- 
ness of the corporation. 

(d) The board shall meet upon the call of the chairman, or a 
majority of its members, and at least once every three months. 

(e) Nominations and appointments to the office of director shall be 
made with due regard to the appointee’s knowledge of and experience 
in agriculture, and without regard to political affiliations. Each 
director, officer, and employee of the corporation shall take the oath 
of office provided in section 1757 of the Revised Statutes. 

(f) The board shall direct the exercise of all the powers of the cor- 
poration, but it may elect an executive committee of not less than five 
members and delegate to it any of the powers of the board. 

Part 2.—CAPITAL 


= CAPITAL STOCK 


Sec. 221. (a) The capital stock of the corporation shall be $50,- 
000,000, but the corporation may from time to time, if it deems it 
necessary in order to carry out the purposes of this act, increase its 
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capital stock to an amount not exceeding the amount made available 
for the payment of subscriptions thereto, under subdivisions (b) and 


(c) of this section. All of the capital stock of the corporation is 
hereby subscri by the United States. The amount of such sub- 
scription shall be subject to call, in amounts of $5,000,000, or multiples 
thereof. Payment of an amount so called shall be made by the War 
Finance Corporation as provided in subdivision (b), or as provided in 
subdivision (e). Upon any such payment, a receipt therefor shall be 
issued to the United States and delivered to the Secretary of the 
Treasury, and shall be evidence of the stock ownership of the United 
States, 

(b) The War Finance eren is hereby authorized and directed, 
upon call therefor as provided in subdivision (a), to purchase the 
stock of the corporation, and for such purpose to nse any of its assets, 
including its capital, earnings, bonds, or other obligations of the United 
States, and money received from time to time in the course of liquida- 
tion or otherwise, but not including money deposited with the Treas- 
urer of the United States as a special deposit and which constitutes 
a special fund for the payment of principal and interest, or for the 
purchase or redemption of bonds or notes of the War Finance Corpora- 
tion. The War Finance Corporation shall be duly credited by the 
Secretary of the Treasury with the amount of any such payment. 

(c) If, at the time of any such call, the War Finance Corporation 
has been dissolved, or if it certifies to the Secretary of the Treasury 
that its assets are insufficient to make the purchase, then the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury is authorized and directed to make the purchase 
and for such purpose to use any of the money paid by the War Finance 
Corporation into the Treasury of the United States, as miscellaneous 
receipts, in cancellation and retirement of its capital stock, or upon 
dissolution, or otherwise. 


ISSUANCE OF SECURITIES 


Sec. 222. (a) The corporation may borrow money and issue its 
notes, bonds, or other evidences of indebtedness therefor, except that the 
corporation shall not have power to issue or obligate itself in an 
amount of notes, bonds, or other evidences of indebtedness outstanding 
at any one time in excess of ten times the amount of its authorized 
capital stock, The rate of interest, the maturity, and the other terms 
of the notes, bonds, or other evidences of indebtedness, and the l 
therefor, may be determined by the corporation. 

(b) The United States shall assume no liability, directly or indi- 
rectly, for any notes, bonds, or other evidences of indebtedness issued 
by the corporation, and all such notes, bonds, and other evidences ot 
indebtedness shall so state on their face. 

(e) The notes, bonds, and other evidences of indebtedness of the cor- 
poration, and income derived in respect thereof, shall not be exempt 
from taxation by the United States or the States, but no State shall 
discriminate against such notes, bonds, other evidences of indebtedness, 
or income, and in favor of securities, or the income therefrom, issued 
by a business corporation organized under the laws of such State, 


Part 3.—Powrrs 


Src. 231. The corporation— 

(a) Shall have succession in its corporate name during its existence. 

(b) May sue and be sued in its corporate name. 

(e) May adopt a corporate seal, which shall be judicially noticed, 
and may alter it at pleasure. 

(d) May make contracts. 

(e) May acguire by lease or contract such property as in the judg- 
ment of the board of directors may be necessary or convenient for the 
purposes of the corporation, 

(f) May appoint, fix the compensation of, and remove without preju- 
dice to contract rights such officers, employees, and agents as are 
necessary for the conduct of the affairs of the corporation. Such 
officers, employees, and agents may be either individuals, partnerships, 
corporations, or associations. Each officer, employee, or agent respon- 
sible for the handling of money or property or the custody of agri- 
cultural. commodities of the corporation shall give bond in such 
amount, with such penalties and upon such terms, as the corporation 
shall determine. 

(g) May adopt, amend, and repeal by-laws. 

(h) Shall have such powers not specifically denied by law as are 
necessary and proper to conduct, under this act and in accordance with 
approved business methods, the business of purchasing, handling, stor- 
ing, and selling agricultural commodities, or such further business as 
is necessary and incidental thereto. 


SPECIAL POWERS 


Sec. 232. (a) The corporation shall utilize so far as practicable ex- 
isting facilities and agencies, including associations of producers. 

(b) The corporation shall cooperate with and encourage the forma- 
tion of associations of producers of agricultural commodities, so that 
such associations may assist by promoting orderly and efficient pro- 
duction, distribution, and marketing of agricultural commodities, and 
in otherwise carrying out the purposes of this act. 


(e) The corporation shall assist associations of producers at their 
request, on such terms as may be agreed upon, in establishing foreign 
markets for agricultural commodities, 

(d) The corporation is authorized— 

(1) To lease and operate storage warehouses for agricultural com- 
modities, facilities for transportation (otherwise than as a common car- 
rier) in connection with the storage of such commodities, and facilities 
for processing such commodities; 

(2) To make contracts for the processing of agricultural com- 
modities ; 

(8) To make advances under terms prescribed by it directly to any 
person if the notes or other evidences of indebtedness representing 
such advances are secured by warehouse receipts and/or shipping 
documents covering such commodities and/or mortgages thereof. 


OPERATIONS OF THE CORPORATION 


Src. 233. (a) The corporation shall keep advised by investigations 
from time to time, made upon its own initiative or upon petition of 
any bona fide farm or cooperative commodity organization or any bona 
fide association of producers, of the domestic and world prices of basic 
agricultural commodities and the existence of an exportable surplus of 
any such commodity. 

(b) Whenever the corporation finds (1) that there is or may be 
during the ensuing year a surplus above domestic requirements of any 
basic agricultural commodity; (2) that the domestic price of such 
commodity is materially lower than the world price plus the amount of 
the tariff duty thereon ; and (3) that the existence of such surplus ren- 
ders or will render inoperative in whole or in part the tariff upon such 
commodity, the corporation shall determine upon an operation period 
and prepare for its operations in respect of such agricultural commodity. 

(e) The corporation, from time to time during such operation 
period, shall purchase, or contract for the purchase, at the prevailing 
market price, and hold, export, contract for the export of, or stimu- 
late (by premium on exports or otherwise) the export of such basic 
agricultural commodity, or any class or grade thereof, or any food 
product thereof the domestic price of which is affected by the world 
price and affects the domestic price of such agricultural commodity, 
in amounts necessary to make the tariff upon such agricultural com- 
modity operative. 

(d) The corporation may sell, or contract for the sale of, agri- 
cultural commodities (or any food product thereof) purchased by it— 

(1) In the foreign or domestic market at such times as it deems 
advisable and at the highest prices obtainable. 

(2) In the domestic market at such times as the corporation deems 
advisable, and at the highest prices obtainable, for export or for pro- 
cessing for export, under such regulations as the corporation may 
prescribe (including, in the discretion of the corporation, the giving 
of a bond in a penal sam of not more than one and one-half times the 
value of the commodity, conditioned upon the compliance with such 
regulations and the terms of such sale). 


Part 4.—MISCELLANEOUS Provisions 
DISPOSITION OF ASSETS 


Sec. 241. Upon the termination of the existence of the corporation 
all moneys remaining in its treasury shall be covered into the Treasury 
of the United States as miscellaneous receipts, and all unliquidated 
property shall be transferred to the United States in such manner as 
the President by Executive order designates. 


OF FICES—BOOKS—REPORTS 


Sec. 242. (a) The corporation shall maintain its principal office in 
the District of Columbla and may establish such agencies or branch 
offices at such places as it finds advisable. The corporation shall be 
held an inhabitant and resident of the District of Columbia and of 
each State in-which it is doing business within the meaning of the 
laws of the United States relating to venue of civil suits and of 
offenses by the corporation against the United States. 

(b) The corporation shall keep at its principal office correct books 
showing the original or a transcript of the minutes of the directors’ 
meetings and showing the secounts of the corporation's business trans- 
actions. The books shall be open to inspection to (1) any person or 
any governmental agency of the United States designated for the pur- 
pose by Executive order of the President, (2) any governmental agency 
authorized by concurrent resolution of Congress, and (3) any committee 
of the Senate or House of Representatives when authorized by resolu- 
tion of the Senate or House of Representatives, respectively. 

(e) The books and accounts of the corporation shall be audited at 
least once every year at such times and by such. auditors as the corpo- 
ration, the President of the United States, the Congress, or the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture may direct. 

(d) The corporation shall make an annual report to the Secretary 
of Agriculture, to be included by him in his annual Report to the 
Congress, 
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TITLE I1I.—APPORTIONMENT OF EXPENSES AND LOSSES OF 
THE CORPORATION 


PURPOSES OF EQUALIZATION FER 


f 


Sec, 301. In order that the producers of each basic agricultural com- 


modity may pay ratably their equitable share of the expenses of the 
corporation-and of the equalization losses sustained by the corporation 
in its operations in respect of such commodity; and in order to prevent 
any unjust discrimination against, any direct burden or undue restraint 
upon, and any suppression of commerce in basic agricultural com- 
modities with foreign nations in favor of interstate or intrastate com- 
merce; and in order to encourage and stimulate the normal aud usual 
current of foreign and interstate commerce in such commodities, au 
equalization fee shall be apportioned and paid, as hereinafter provided, 
in respect of each sale or other ‘disposition of a basic agricultural 
commodity, by or on the aecount of the producer, during the operation 
period of the corporation in respect of such commodity. 
DETERMINATION OF AMOUNT OF FED 


Sec. 302. Prior to its.operations In respect of any basic agricultural 
cominodity, the corporation shall fix an operation perlod and shall 
estimate the amount of such commodity (or the food product thereof) 
to be purcbased by it during such operation period, the probable pur- 
chase and selling prices, and its probable losses and expenses in respect 
thereof. Having due regard to such estimates, the corporation shall 
determine aud publish the amount for each unit of weight or measure 
designated by it to be collected upon each sale or other disposition of 
such basic agricultural commodity during such operation period. Such 
amount is hereinafter referred to as the “equalization fee.” 


(PAYMUENT.AND COLLECTION OF FEE 


Src. 303. (a) During the operation period in respect of any basic 
agricultural commodity the equalization fee shall be paid, under such 
regulations as the corporation may prescribe, by every producer (or the 
person making the sale on his account) upon the sale or other disposi- 
tion (as hereinafter defined): óf such commodity by or on account of 
such producer. 

(b) The corporation may by regulation require the purchaser of any 
such basic agricultural commodity to collect such equalization fee from 
such producer and to account therefor, and may require such purchaser 
to issue to such producer a receipt therefor, which shall be evidence of 
the participating interest of ‘the producer in the equalization fund for 
the commodity. The corporation may in such case prepare and issue 
such receipts and preseribe the terms aud conditions thereof. The 
Secretary of the Treasury, upon request of the corporation, is author- 
ized to have such receipts prepared at the Bureau of Engraving and 
Printing, but reimbursement of the cost thereof shall be made by the 
corporation. 

(c) The corporation may by regulation require any purchaser or 
produeer to file returns under oath and reports in respect of his pur- 
chases or sales of ‘such basic agricultural commodity, the amount and 
the disposition of the equalization fees paid or collected, and any other 
facts which it may deem necessary for carrying out the provisions of 
this title. 

(d) Every:person who, in violation of the regulations prescribed hy 
the corporation, fails to pay, collect, or account for any equalization 
fee shall be liable for such fee and to a penalty equal to one-half the 
amount of such fee. Such fee and penalty may be recovered together in 
a civil-suit brought by the corporation. 

ie) It shall be the duty of any-governmental establishment in the 
executive branch of the Government, upon request by the corporation 
or upon Executive order, to cooperate with and render assistance to 
the corporation in carrying out the provisions of this title and the 
reguintions of the corporation. 

EQUALIZATION FUND AND DIVIDEXDS 


“Sec, 304. (a) In accordance with regulations prescribed by the cor- 
poration, there shall be established in the treasury of the corporation 
an equalization fund for each basic agricultural conymodity and for 
each operation period, into which the proceeds for such operation period 
in respect of such commodity shall be deposited. 

(b) From such fund there shall be disbursed— 

(1) General expenses of the corporation ratably attributable to such 
commodity ; 

(2) All operation expenses of the corporation in respect of such 
commodity: attributable to such period; and 

(8) All losses of the corporation from its transactions in ‘respect of 
such commodity. 

(e At such times as it deems advisable after the expiration of such 
operation period and under such regulations as it may prescribe, the 
corporation shall distribute ratably any balance remaining in such fund 
to the persons by or on account of whom such equalization fees hare 
been puid. Any money remaining in such fund shall be transferred to 
the equalization fund of such commodity for the next operation period 
or, if the operations of the corporation in respect of such commodity 
have terminated, shall be transferred to the treasury of the eorporation 
to be used for such purposes as the corporation may ‘direct, 


DEFINITIONS 


Bec, 805. As used in this title 
(a) In the case of grain, the term “sale or other disposition” 


means 


(1) The first sale in the United States of grain, after the beginning 
of an operation period in respect thereof, for milling or other process- 
ing for market, for resale, or for delivery by a common carrier; and 

(2) The milling or other processing for market of grain, if not aç- 
pn in pursuance of a sale described in paragraph (1) of this sub- 

vision. 

(b) In the case of livestock, the term “sale or other disposition 
means— 

(1) The first sale in the United States of livestock, after the be- 
ginning of an operation period in respect thereof, destined for slaugh- 
ter for market without intervening holding for feeding (other than 
feeding in transit) or fattening; and 

(2) The slaughter for market of livestock, if not acquired in pur- 
suance of a sale described in paragraph (1) of this subdivision. 

(e) The term “sale or other disposition“ does not include— 

(1) A transfer to an ‘association of producers of agricultural ‘conr- 
modities, whether or not incorporated, for the purpose of sale by such 
association on account of the transfer; or 

(2) A transfer of title in pursuance of a contract entered into be- 
fore, and at a speelſled price determined before, the beginning of the 
operation period, $ 

(d) The term “ producer“ means the person who first makes a 
sale or other disposition, 


TITLE TV.—MISCELLANBOUS PROVISIONS 
INFORMATION FOR PRODUCERS 


Src. 401. The corporation is hereby authorized and directed to in- 
form producers that any material increase in production will lessen the 
benefits of the operations under this Act by causing a corresponding 
increase in the losses of the corporation and decrease in the amounts 
of dividends. 

COOPERATION WITH EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENTS 


Suc. 402. (a) Any governmental establishment in the executive 
branch of the Government is authorized to act as agent of the corpora- 
tion in the administration of functions vested in it by this act. The 
corporation may, in cooperation with any such governmental establish- 
ment, avail itself of the services and facilities of such governmental 
establishment in order to avoid, preventable expense or duplication of 
effort. 

(b) The President may by Executive order direct any such govern- 


* 


mental establishment to furnish the corporation with such information 


and data pertaining to the functions of the corporation as may be 
contained in the records of such governmental establishment. “The 
order of the President may provide such limitations as to the use of 
the information and data as he deems desirable. 

(e) The corporation may cooperate with any State or Territory, 
or department, agency, or political subdivision thereof, or with ‘any 
person, 

PENALTIES 


Src. 403. (a) That any person (1) who knowingly forges, counter- 
feits, alters, or falsely makes any receipt, bond, coupon, or other paper 
or document of the corporation, or uses, ‘attempts to use, possesses, 
obtains, accepts, or receives any receipt, bond, coupon, or other paper 
or document purporting to be issued by the corporation, knowing it to 
be forged, counterfeited, altered, or falsely made, or to be used unlaw- 
fully, or to have been procured by any false claim or statement, or 
to have been otherwise procured by fraud or unlawfully obtained; or 
(2) who, except under the direction of the Secretary of the Treasury 
or other proper officer, knowingly engraves, sells, brings into the 
United States, or has in his control or possession any plate in the 
likeness of a plate designed for the printing of any receipt, bond, 
coupon, or other paper or document of the corporation, makes any print, 
photograph, or impression in the likeness of any receipt, bond, coupon, 
or other paper or document of the corporation, or has in his possession 
a distinctive paper which has been adopted by the corporation for the 
printing of any receipt, bond, coupon, or other paper or document 
of the corporation shall, upon conviction thereof, be fined not more 
than $10,000 or imprisoned for not more than five years, or both. 

(b) No person acting as a voluntary or paid agent or as an officer 
or employee of the United States or of the corporation shall solicit, 
induce, or attempt to solicit or induce, any cther such agent, officer, 
or employee to execute or direct the execution of any contract, or to 
give any order under this act for the furnishing of labor, services, 
material, supplies, or property, and no such agent, officer, or employee, 
or any member of his family shall execute or direct the execution of 
any such contract, or give any such order, df such agent, officer, or 
employee has any pecuniary interest in such contract or order, or if 
any firm or association of which he is a member or any corporation 
of which he is a member or stockholder, or in the pecuniary profits 
of whieh he is directly or indirectly interested, shall be a party thereto, 
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Any person violating the provisions of this subdivision shall, upon 
conviction thereof, be fined not more than $10,000 or imprisoned for 
not more than five years, or both. 

(e) The provisions of sections 123 and 124 of the Penal Code, 
approved March 4, 1909, as amended, shall apply to directors, officers, 
and employees of the corporation and persons acting for or on behalf 
of the corporation, to the importing of information and the compiling 
of statistics and information, estimates of surplus, and equalization fees 
for any agricultural commodity, and to speculating in any such com- 
modity, to the same extent as such provisions apply to officers and 
employees of the United States and persons acting for or on behalf 
of the United States, to the imparting of information and the com- 
piling of statistics and information in respect of any product of the 
soil and to speculating in any such product. 

(d) All laws relating to embezzlement, conversion, improper han- 
dling, redemption, use, or disposal of moneys of the United States 
shall apply to equalization fees and other moneys of the corporation 
while in the custody of any officer, employee, or agent of the United 
States or of the corporation. 

(e) Any person who, in violation of this act, willfully (1) fails to 
pay, collect, or account for and pay over, any equalization fees; (2) 
fails to furnish any receipt, or make any return or report; or (3) 
attempts in any manner to evade the payment or defeat the collection 
of such fee shall, upon conviction thereof, be fined not more than 
$5,000, or imprisoned for not more than one year, or both. 


FEDERAL INTERMEDIATE CREDIT BANKS 


Sec, 404. Federal intermediate credit banks, chartered under the 
provisions of Title II of the Federal farm loan act, as amended, shall 
have power (subject to the restrictions, limitations, and conditions 
imposed by law or the Federal Farm Loan Board and applicable in 
the case of any other Federal intermediate credit bank) to discount 
for, or purehase from, the corporation, any note, draft, bill of exchange, 
debenture, or other obligation, and to buy or sell debentures issued 
by the corporation. 

SEPARABILITY OF PROVISIONS 

Src. 405. If any provision of this act is declared unconstitutional 
or the applicability thereof to any person, commodity, or circumstance 
is held invalid, the validity of the remainder of the act and the 
applicability of such provision to other persons, commodities, and 
circumstances shall not be affected thereby. 


RESERVATION OF RIGHT TO AMEND 


Src. 406. The Congress of the United States reserves the right to 
alter, amend, or repeal any of the provisions of this act. 


MARTHA JANOWITZ 


Mr. HOWELL obtained the floor. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President—— j 

Mr. HOWELL. I yield to the Senator from New York. 

Mr. COPELAND. I ask unanimous consent that the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of House bill 9131, Order of Busi- 
ness 1306, for the relief of Martha Janowitz. 

Mr. HALE. Mr. President, I have already taken the posi- 
tion that I am going to call for the regular order until the 
naval bill is out of the way. If there is any possibility of 
that ‘bill going through, it will have to be done in a short 
time. I shall, therefore, have to object. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from New 
York asks unanimous consent for the present consideration 
of House bill 9131, for the relief of Martha Janowitz, Is 
there objection? 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, I hope there will be no 
objection to the consideration of the bill. It was called on 
the calendar and no one explained it, and for that reason it 
went over; but it carries only a small amount. It is a very 
meritorious bill. 

Mr. COPELAND. It carries $150. 

Mr. HALE. Will there be any discussion on the bill? 

Mr. COPELAND. No, sir; not a particle—not any. 

Mr. HALE. Very well. In this one case I will not object. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair hears no ob- 

ection. 
f The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to 
consider the bill. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

Mr. COPELAND. I am much obliged to the Senator. 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 

A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. Halti- 
gan, one of its clerks, announced that the House had agreed to 
the report of the committee of conference on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses on certain amendments of the Senate 
to the bill (H. R. 12392) making appropriations to supply defi- 
ciencies in certain appropriations for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1925, and prior fiscal years, to provide supplemental 


appropriations for the fiscal years ending June 30, 1925, and 
June 30, 1926, and for other purposes; that the House had 
receded from its disagreemnt to the amendments of the Senate 
Nos. 23, 35, 37, and 45 and agreed thereto; and that the House 
had receded from its disagreement to the amendments of the 
Senate Nos. 20, 36, 89, and 54 and had concurred therein 
severally with an amendment, in which it requested the con- 
currence of the Senate. 


ENROLLED BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS SIGNED 


The message also announced that the Speaker had affixed 
his ‘signature to the following enrolled bills and joint resolu- 
tions, and they were thereupon signed by the President pro 
tempore: 

S. 3913. An act to extend for an additional period of one 
year the effective period of the act entitled “An act to amend 
section 51 of chapter 4 of the Judicial Code,” approved Sep- 
tember 19, 1922, and an act entitled “An act to amend section 
876 of the Revised Statutes,” approved September 19, 1922; 

II. R. 10020. An act making appropriations for the Depart- 
ment of the Interior for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1926, 
and for other purposes ; 

H. R. 11472. An act authorizing the construction, repair, and 
Preservation of certain public works on rivers and harbors, and 
for other purposes; 

H. R. 11505. An act making appropriations for the Executive 
Office and sundry independent executive bureaus, boards, com- 
missions, and offices for’ the fiscal year ending June 30, 1926, 
and for other purposes ; 

S. J. Res. 189. Joint resolution authorizing the enlargement 
of the Federal Veterans’ Hospital at Muskogee, Okla., by the 
purchase of an adjoining city hospital and authorizing the 
appropriation of $150,000 for that purpose; 

S. J. Res. 190. Joint resolution to provide for the expenses of 
delegates of the United States to the Pan American Congress 
of Highways; and 

H. J. Res. 375. Joint resolution authorizing and directing the 
Secretary of Agriculture to waive one-half of the grazing fees 
1 the use of the national forests during the calendar year 
1925. 

SUNDRY MATTERS AFFECTING THE NAVAL SERVICE 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the 
consideration of the bill (H. R. 2688) providing for sundry 
matters affecting the naval service, and for other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Wits in the chair). The 


-| question is on the amendment offered by the Senator from 


Nebraska [Mr. HowELL], on which that Senator is entitled to 
the floor. : 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President, this amendment consists of 
one of the most important measures that has been before Con- 
gress, and although this is next to the last day of the session 
it has not received the consideration upon this side of the 
Capitol to which it is entitled. 

This amendment is a measure that affects the farmer, the 
agriculturalist of this country. It is unnecessary for me to go 
into details in order that you may know what agriculture has 
suffered during the last five or six years. The situation has 
been serious, more than serious; it has proven fatal to many. 
This fact was recognized by every political party in the last 
campaign. It was recognized by the several national conven- 
tions. Every platform included a plank assuring relief to the 
farmer; and what has been done by Congress? Nothing, prac- 
tically nothing, and yet this is the day before the close of the 
Sixty-eighth Congress. 

Here is a measure that it is proposed to attach to the omni- 
bus nayal bill as an amendment, that has in it elements that 
involves a principle that might relieve the farmer. There is an 
opportunity yet for us to do something, and the question is, 
Are we going to adjourn and say to the farmer: “Shift for 
yourself”? For that is what we will say to him in effect if we 
adjourn without action. 

The condition of agriculture is not a temporary matter. The 
situation of agriculture relatively in this country as an in- 
dustry has been developing for decades. Statistician King, 
using data of 1910 and 1912, showed that although one-third 
of the people of this country employed in gainful pursuits were 
in agriculture and 27 per cent of the Nation’s capital was 
invested in agriculture that agriculture received but 18 per cent 
of the national income. In other words, agriculture relatively 
was receiving but about two-thirds of its per capita share of 
the national income. That was in 1910 and 1912; but what has 
taken place since? 

Mr. President, if we consider agricultural commodities, we 
will find that from 1913 to 1923 the prices of those commodities, 
excluding cotton, increased in value about 20 per cent. But 
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how about nonagricultural products, that which we buy besides 
food and woolen clothing, that which the farmer must buy with 
the returns.from his labor and produce? Nonagricultural prod- 
ucts increased in price from 1913 to 1923, 73 per cent. 

Moreover, labor increased from 1913 to 1923 over 100 per 
cent. But remember, as I have stated, the farmers’ products 
increased in price but 20 per cent. 

What does this mean? It means that whereas he got about 
two-thirds his per capita share of the national income in 1910 
and 1912, in 1923 his share had dropped to but one-half or less, 
That is what developed from 1913 to 1923; and as a concrete 
example to bring these facts clearly to the mind, consider agri- 
cultural implements, for instance, and remember they are on 
the free list. Certain agricultural implements could have been 
bought in 1913 with a carload of wheat; in 1923 it took a car- 
load and a half of wheat to buy the same implements. Certain 
agricultural implements could have been purchased in 1913 
with one carload of cattle; in 1923 it took two carloads of 
cattle. In 1913 the farmer could buy certain agricultural im- 
Pleinents with one carload of hogs; in 1923 it took over two 
carloads of hogs to make the same purchase. 

Such is the situation that has been confronting the farmer 
of this country; and the condition is not temporary. It is the 
result of a tendency, an organic trouble, that has been devel- 
oping for decades and has suddenly become acute as a result 
of the war. In short, we find the farmer at the present time 
confronted with a situation which means peasantry. He is on 
the road to peasantry unless society and its representatives 
such as are assembled here are willing and able to afford him 
relief. 

We now have the opportunity. A bill promising such relief 
was introduced some time since in the Senate; it has been re- 
ported favorably by the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry; 
it is on the calendar; and now it is offered as an amendment to 
this omnibus naval bill. The question that confronts Congress to- 
day is whether, beginning with the Senate, Congress is willing 
to recognize agriculture and grant it at least an opportunity, 
one experimental trial, to improve its condition. 

What is the trouble with the farmer? If we will consider 
his situation as compared with those in other lines of industry, 
we will find, as I have previously shown, that whereas his 
Products, the results of his labor, have appreciated but 20 
per cent, in other lines of effort the increase has been about 
T3 per cent, if not more. This increase is due to this fact: 
Half of the people of this country are on economic stilts; 
the other half, the farmers, are on the ground. Some 44 
per cent of our people live in towns of 1,000 inhabitants or 
less, and upon the farms; 56 per cent are urban. It is the 44 
per cent who are on the ground, The remainder are largely 
upon stilts, The only way to meet a situation of this kind is 
either to pull the stilts from under the other fellow, or put 
stilts under the farmer. In my opinion, it is impracticable 
to pull the stilts from under the other fellow. As a captain 
of industry recently remarked, “these stilts are concrete 
piles.” What we will have to do, I believe, is to put stilts 
under the farmer. 

W N REED of Missouri. Mr. President, will the Senator 
yield? 

Mr. HOWELL. I yield. A 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Does the Senator advocate stilts 
as an improved method of transportation? I had entertained 
the old-fashioned notion that a man with his feet on the 
ground was a good deal better off than a man who was stuck 
up on a pair of stilts, staggering around. 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President, no one regrets more than 
myself that half of our people are on stilts; but they are 
there. They haye been putting themselves there. The farmer 
is unable to put himself there, and, as a consequence, he 
is on the ground. We have either to pull the stilts from 
under the other fellow or put stilts under the farmer, and 
in my opinion the only practical way of leveling is to put 
stilts under the farmer. Let us consider what these stilts are. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. We would all be on wooden legs, 
then, would we not? 

Mr. HOWELL. There is one thing certain, Mr. President; if 
the other fellow is to have wooden legs, I believe the farmer 
should have them, too; and then let us all go down together. 
Do not let the farmer go down alone, and the other fellow re- 
main on his wooden pegs. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I never heard of compelling a man 
by law to wear wooden legs. 

Mr. HOWELL. If half the people will insist on putting them- 
selves on economic stilts, and if they will not get off, and we 
can not force them off, then we had better adopt stilts, also. 


In short, do the same thing the other fellow does. When there 
is a tendency in this world, when things are going in a certain 
direction, one had better go with the tide and not try to row 
against it. Any man acquainted with a seafaring life knows 
that one had better wait until the tide changes if he wants to 
go in a certain direction and the tide is against him. Go with 
the tide, or tie up. The farmer can not tie up. About the only 
5 is left for him to do, I regret to say, is to go with 

e tide. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Mr. President, I want to inquire, 
merely for information, how a man on wooden legs is going to 
go with the tide? [Laughter.] 

Mr. HOWELL. There have been many cases of near drown- 
ing in this world where people have been sayed because of their 
wooden legs, Here is a case where the farmer may take ad- 
vantage of this kind of terminal facility. 

What are these stilts? Go down to an insurance agent's 
office in this city and ask him what the rate is on household 
goods in a certain apartment. What does he say to you? He 
may say, “Just wait a moment,” and picks up a telephone. 
After.a moment he comes back and says, “ The rate is 60 cents.” 
You insist, That is too much.” Well, but that is the rate.” 
“Yes; but is there not some other company that will insure 
at a lower rate?" “Oh, no.” The insurance companies are 
all together. They maintain a bureau in the city of Wash- 
ington for the rating of all buildings, and not one of those 
companies will insure for less than the rate fixed by the 
bureau. 

Why? They say, “ Well, this is a necessary agreement, and 
we afford reasonable rates.” As a matter of fact, what it 
means is this: They cooperate for the insurance of profit. Does 
it stop here, Mr. President? In every city like Washington 
there is a retail dealers’ association, and such associations 
largely dictate the conditions under which retail business is 
done in various cities. We are told that their rules and regu- 
lations and their purpose is merely to insure uniform methods 
of doing business, but it will be found that the purpose of these 
uniform methods is. not to make less profit but to make more 
profit. 

What is the consequence? A man who goes into business in 
a retail line—it does not apply to every line—realizes very 
soon, or is brought to understand very soon, that the way to 
conduct his business is along lines which others are following 
in similar enterprises. 

I am not criticizing. I am merely stating a fact. I know. 
I have conducted a retail business. I conducted a retail busi- 
ness supplying gas appliances. True, that retail establishment 
was conducted by a publie interest. True, the retail dealers in 
our city objected to the conduct of such an appliance store in 
connection with our publicly owned gas plant. Finally we 
found that what they were fearful of was we would not add 
6625 per cent to the cost of every stove and every gas appliance 
we sold. When they found we did that, they largely withdrew 
their objections. You may go up and down the list of business 
enterprises in this country, and you will find that they are all 
organized and cooperating for the insurance of profit. I am 
not criticizing; I am simply stating a fact. I am simply 
stating what is confronting the people of this country to-day, 
and I advise any young man who is starting out' in life to get 
into some line where he, too, can insure his profit through 
cooperation. 

There is one class that can not do it, and that is the farmer. 
There are 6,500,000 farm operators in this country, and it is 
needless for me to say that it is almost impracticable—it is 
quite impracticable—to organize 6,500,000 of the most individ- 
ualistic citizens of this country into organizations that can 
control their production and fix the prices of their products. 
It can not be done. That is my opinion, and I have had some 
experience in cooperative work. 

The task is too tremendous for the farmers, but it is being 
done by the urban population of this country on every side. I 
happen to have here a statement of some facts I have recently 
gleaned from the Department of Justice. Just let me give some 
examples. Take, for instance, the lumber industry. Investi- 
gation by the Government has revealed the fact that more than 
600 individuals and corporations engaged in the production 
and sale of hardwood lumber had combined to enhance their 
selling prices. The means of accomplishing this consisted in 
joining together as members of a so-called “open competition 
plan”; conducting meetings and oral discussions concerning 
past and future prices, stocks, and production; compiling and 
distributing among themselves monthly and weekly reports and 
bulletins concerning prices, stocks, and production; and inter- 
changing monthly predictions that prices would be enhanced. 
The following quotation from the American Hardwood Manu- 
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factnrers’ Association Bulletin—January 25, 1919—clearly 
shows the purpose of their cooperative plan to enhance prices: 


Cooperation, not competition, is the life of trade. That is a modern 
business slogan, with a twentieth century ring to it. And it explains 
why one of the most significant and widespread moyements among the 
business men of America during the past 10 years has been that to- 
ward organization, * Membership in the plan is not compul- 
sory, but members who enter the plan * * will find that re- 
turns come back to them with added interest in dollars and cents, 
[Italics ours.] 


Again, we have the case of the Maple Flooring Manufactur- 
ers’ Association, in which it was shown that 22 manufacturers— 
members of the association—and 24 individuals had combined 
respecting the trade and commerce in maple, beech, and birch 
flooring. The association had as members practically all of the 
manufacturers of such flooring in Minnesota, Wisconsin, Illinois, 
Michigan, and New York, representing about 70 per cent of the 
total manufacturing capacity in the United States. They agreed 
upon and established uniform minimum prices, uniform terms 
of sale, uniform regulations regarding the allowance of cash 
discounts, and uniform commissions. They used a common 
trade-mark and uniform grading rules; they calculated the 
freight in making delivered prices from a freight-basing point, 
and agreed upon and maintained uniform delivered prices; and 
they also operated under a so-called “ open-price” reporting 
plan or “open-competition” plan. As indicative of cooperation 
for profit, I quote the following from an exhibit entitled “ Ap- 
plication of minimum prices,” dated July 1, 1916: 


A minimum price is the bottom price, not an average price. Don't 
stay at the bottom. When your stock conditions and sales oppor- 
tunities will not warrant your holding for top prices, insist at least 

on getting a substantial advance over the minimum price. 


Mr. President, if the people of this country want to know 
why it costs so much to build homes, if anyone wants to know 
why homes cost so much here in Washington, here is the rea- 
son—cooperation for the insurance of profit. 

Again let us consider the linseed oil industry, These are not 
hackneyed cases. We have gone into matters that have been 
handled by the Department of Justice, and they bear out 
clearly what I am trying to demonstrate, and that is that in- 
dustry and commerce in this country are on economic stilts, 
and that those stilts consist of cooperations for the insurance 
of profits. Let us consider the linseed oil industry. 

A study of the investigation of the American Linseed Oil 
Co. and 11 other large linseed oil concerns in the United 
States shows that they constitute nearly all of the most im- 
portant producers of linseed oil in this country. By means of 
a so-called “open competition plan,” as required by a contract 
with the Armstrong Bureau of Related Industries, each com- 
pany furnished the bureau its price lists for distribution among 
all the others, and reported daily all carload sales, with the 
price at which each sale had been made, and interchanged 
assurances through the bureau that the prices would not be 
lowered, An example of cooperation for profit in this industry 
will be clear when attention is called to the fact that each 
manufacturer contracted with the Armstrong Bureau that the 
United States should be divided into zones for the purpose of 
carrying out a scheme of “base” prices, 

Now, let us consider the cement industry. I am now talking 
about materials that go into the homes of the people. The 
dealers in such supplies have been under investigation by the 
Department of Justice, and it is a remarkable fact that al- 
though many have time and again violated the Sherman anti- 
trust law, not one has eyer gone to jail and but few were even 
fined. Let us consider cement which enters into home con- 
struction to-day as never before. 

The cement industry is so highly organized for profit that a 
little discussion respecting its membership and their tactics 
seems Warranted. 

The outstanding organization in this industry, of course, is 
the Portland Cement Association. Because its membership 
includes practically all of the manufacturers of Portland 
cement in the United States it is frequently called the Na- 
tional Association.” It was the pioneer organization in the 
cement industry and disclaims any direct connection with the 
following sectional organizations which were formed later, 
and which are maintained by groups of manufacturers in 
particular localities, namely: 

1. The Cement Manufacturers’ Protective Association, with 
headquarters at New York City. 

2. The Mid-West Cement & Statistical Bureau, with head- 
quarters at Chicago, III. 


3. The Norcross Audit & Statistical Bureau, with head- 
quarters at Dallas, Tex. 

4. The Southern Statistical Bureau, with headquarters at 
Atlanta, Ga. 

The Portland Cement Association is maintained at an an- 
nual cost of $1,500,000. (See Government brief, p. 5.) 

Among some of the so-called “trade practices” which this 
association adopted are the following: } 

1. Suggested that dealers be discouraged in making sales of 
cement in carload lots at a smaller margin of profit than 10 
cents per barrel, and 10 cents a barrel is a big profit to those 
who merely handle cement as brokers. 

2. Suggested that the customary cash discount be not allowed 
unless remittances were made actually within 10 days from 
date of invoice, 

3. Suggested that payment of commissions to dealers on 
sales made directly to consumers be discontinued. 

4. Suggested “that in order to keep the situation more 
nearly in the control of the cement company all trade quota- 
tions should be for immediate acceptance, 15-day shipment, and 
for not more than one carload each,” and provided a form for 
use in this connection. 

5. Advised against guaranteeing prices against decline. 

6. Recommended that charges for bin tests should be borne 
by the purchaser. 

There are 24 trade practices in all, but the foregoing serve as 
ample illustration of the effort to control prices for mutual 
benefit. 

Respecting the Cement Manufacturers’ Protective Associa- 
tion, it is interesting to note that this association has a mem- 
bership of 19 companies and 4 individuals. The association 
is organized along the lines of what have come to be generally 
known as the Eddy plan,” the “new competition,” “one price 
plan,” and “open competition,” the fundamental principle of 
which is the exchange between them of comprehensive statisti- 
cal data. In addition, as a result of the adoption of “trade 
practices,” uniform prices have been established. During the 
year 1919 the average cost of production of the several 
companies ranged from $1.24 to $1.71 per barrel. During the 
year 1920 the average cost of production ranged from $1.36 to 
$2.13 per barrel. During the first six months of the year 1921 
the average cost of production of the several companies ranged 
from $1.48 to $1.74 per barrel. Notwithstanding this wide range 
in the cost of production, all companies sold their product at 
the same mill base price. 

In the case of the Mid-West Cement Credit and Statistical 
Bureau, we find that its members cooperate by means of 
“ gentlemen’s agreements,” by the interchange of trade statistics, 
by withholding cement from the market, and by uniform systems 
of accounting. This is also true in the case of the Norcross 
Audit and Statistical Bureau. 

It will be seen from the foregoing that if any industry is 
highly and successfully organized for profit, it is this—the 
members of which cooperate in the fullest sense of that term. 
In concluding, with respect to the cement business, it should 
be remarked that ever since organization by way of association, 
prices have increased. 


THE SISAL INDUSTRY 


Let us take for another example the sisal industry. Senators 
know how dependent the farmer is upon sisal in connection 
with the harvesting of his grain. It is used in making binding 
twine. When we examine this industry we learn, among other 
facts, that the Sisal Sales Corporation, the Eric Corporation, 
the Equitable Trust Co. of New York, and other banking insti- 
tutions in the United States combined and cooperated for 
profit and control of prices. A little history is necessary in 
this case. Having been forced to take over large stores of 
sisal which had been pledged as collateral, these organizations 
entered into a combination to completely control that com- 
modity in the United States until they could dispose of their 
surplus stocks at prices much higher than would have obtained 
under conditions of competition. Not content with providing 
for the solution of their immediate problem, they provided for 
a permanent arrangement, evidenced by contracts entered into 
in this country whereby they exercised control over every 
pound of sisal imported into the United States. In 1919 the 
banks in question became the owners of the sisal stored in the 
United States, pooled the entire stock, and organized and in- 
corporated in October, 1919, under the laws of the State of 
Delaware, the Eric Corporation to handle the same. Then in 
order to enhance the price of sisal they entered into a contract 
through the Erie Corporation with the old “Comision Regu- 
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ladora” whereby the Eric Corporation also became the owner 
of the surplus sisal stored in Yucatan, giving preferred stock 
of the Erie Corporation to the old Comision Reguladora in 
ayment. 

k The Eric Corporation, in order to further control and raise 
the price of sisal, negotiated with`certain officials of the 
Mexican Federal Government and brought about the organiza- 
tion of the Comision Monetaria, a Mexican corporation, in 
1921. The Eric Corporation entered into a contract whereby 
it agreed tọ advance money to the Comision Monetaria to 
purchase sisal in Yucatan at a price to be agreed upon by 
said parties, said sisal to be pledged to the Eric Corporation 
as security. 

As a result of pooling and controlling all the stocks of 
stored sisal in the United States and Mexico, and all fresh 
sisal produced in Mexico, they then refused to sell manufac- 
turers of binder twine fresh sisal unless they accepted with 
each order a considerable quantity of stored sisal, thus dis- 
posing of the inferior stocks of stored sisal at a price In 
excess of what normal conditions would have justified, the 
Sisal Sales Corporation alone making a profit, exclusive of the 
interest on its loans to the Comision Exportadora, of more 
than $900,000 a year upon an investment represented by a 
capital stock of only $1,500. : 

When we bear in mind that shortly after this combination 
the price of sisal was raised from 2% cents per pound to 7% 
cents per pound, we begin to appreciate how effective is 
cooperation for profit. ; i 

THN SHEET METAL WARE INDUSTRY 

The cooperation and combination for profit in this industry 
may be summed up in a sketch of the Sheet Metal Ware 
Exchange. 

The Sheet Metal Ware Exchange (which was ordered dis- 
solved on February 14, 1922) was an unincorporated mem- 
bership association; its officers were located in New York 
City, at which point its general business was carried on; its 
membership consisted of 10 corporations, including the Na- 
tional Enameling & Stamping Co. (Inc.), engaged in the 
manufacture, sale, and distribution of galvanized ware, such 
as pails, tubs, and other like articles; they manufacture, sell, 
and ship upward of 75 per cent of all said articles manufac- 
tured and sold in the United States. The members of this 
exchange agreed to fix, establish, and maintain (a) the 
prices to be charged for galvanized ware, (b) uniform prices 
to be charged for galvanized ware, (c) uniform freight al- 
lowances to be made use of in the sale and delivery of said 
galvanized ware, (d) uniform terms of sale, and (e) special 
discounts to certain buyers. 

Little more need be said about the membership of this 
cooperative association other than to suggest that its terri- 
tory was practically nation-wide, and its members are among 
the most prosperous concerns, as is shown by the following 
list: 

. National Enameling & Stamping Co. (Inc.), New York City, 
„Dover Stamping & Manufacturing Co, (Inc.), Cambridge, Mass. 
Republic Metal Ware Co. (Inc.), Buffalo, N. Y. 

The New England Enameling Co. (Inc.), Middletown, Conn, 

. Central Stamping Co. (Inc.), New York City. 

. Geuder, Paeschke & Frey Co. (Inc.), Milwaukee, Wis, 

. Rochester Stamping Co. (Inc.), Rochester, N. Y. 
„Northwestern Metal Ware Co. (Inc.), Minneapolis, Minn. 

. The F. H. Lawson Co. (Inc.), Cincinnati, Ohio, 

10. Wheeling Corrugating Co., Wheeling, W. Va. 


Again, Mr. President, let us consider how they have cooper- 
ated for the insurance of profit in the pottery business. 

Investigation of this industry shows that about 85 per cent 
of all the sanitary pottery in the United States is manufac- 
tured and sold by 23 corporations and 23 individuals, includ- 
ing the Trenton Potteries Co, of Trenton, N. J., and the 
Chicago Pottery Co. of Chicago, III. It is further shown that 
these corporations arbitrarily fixed and exacted uniform and 
noncompetitive prices. 

Let us consider the tile manufacturing industry. 

A study of this business shows that there was established 
an organization known as the Tile Manufacturers’ Credit 
‘Association, whose membership manufactured approximately 
80 per cent of the commodity; that the principal function of 
the membership was to fix and maintain the prices at which 
the products were sold; that members were informed con- 
cerning the credit of purchasers of tile; that they established 
rules and regulations as to the acceptance of orders at prices 
in effect prior to changes therein; that they maintained uni- 
form extra charges for built-up letters, for numbers, or for 
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beveled edges; that they maintained uniform limitations on 
the proportionate amounts of the lower grades of tile sold; 
that they sold tiles f. o. b. factory with freight equalized with 
other factories in the United States manufacturing the same 
class of tiles; that they established and maintained uniform 
terms of sale, and that they communicated with one another 
as to proposed advances or decreases in prices and as to what 
they were doing. That is what I mean by cooperation for the 
insurance of profit. 

The list, however, does not stop here. This is merely the 
beginning of the list. Consider the wholesale grocery business, 
for instance. The most notable examples of cooperative asso- 
ciations in this business are found in the States of Utah, Idaho, 
Oregon, and California, 

Operating in the States of Utah and Idaho was found the 
Utah-Idaho Wholesale Grocers’ Association, its membership be- 
ing comprised of practically all the principal wholesalers of 
groceries in the two States mentioned. The companies in ques- 
tion fixed, established, and maintained (1) the prices to be 
charged for groceries and like articles, (2) uniform prices 
to be charged for said groceries, (3) terms, discounts, condi- 
tions, and policies which should obtain with respect to the 
purchase, sale, disposal, and. delivery of groceries, and (4) 
uniform terms, discounts, conditions, and policies which should 
obtain with respect to the purchase, sale, disposal, and delivery 
of groceries. They agreed also to prevent retailers from buy- 
ing direct from manufacturers, 

In the State of California the Southern California Whole- 
sale Grocers’ Association and the California Wholesale Gro- 
cers’ Association, composed of practically all the important 
wholesalers of groceries, had entered into similar agreements 
for mutual profit. 

In Oregon the Oregon Wholesale Grocers’ Association, com- 
prised of practically all the important wholesalers of groceries 
in that State, liad entered into similar agreements and under- 
standing for mutual profit. 

In the South was found the Southern Wholesale Grocers’ 
Association, which had combined and cooperated for the pur- 
pose of regulating prices and controlling the marketing of 
groceries, 

Now let us consider another line, a line where the profits 
es been most extraordinary, I refer to the terra-cotta in- 

ustry. 

One of the most outstanding instances of combination and 
cooperation in this business was found in the city of New 
York, where 22 corporations and 27 individuals, manufacturing 
in the various States more than 95 per cent of all the terra- 
cotta building material produced in this country, were asso- 
ciated through the National Terra Cotta Society. Im accord- 
ance with so-called open-price” or “ open-competition ” plan, 
each concern forwarded to the society minute statistical data 
with respect to its business, to be summarized and disseminated 
to all the others. In consequence, each was thus enabled to 
maintain an agreement dividing the country into three parts— 
as Gaul was divided in Cæsar’s time—to each of which a 
group of companies was assigned, and to which the companies 
in that group were to confine their sales and shipments. This 
arrangement, of course, enabled the companies in question to 
reap enormous profits. 

In this connection I wish to say that although the Sherman 
antitrust law, forbidding these organizations in restraint of 
trade, was enacted in 1889, although it has been yiolated time 
and time again—yes, thousands of times—and is being violated 
now—never in the history of that law, although it provides 
penalties of fine and imprisonment, was a man eyer sent to 
jail except in connection with this Terra Cotta Trust. Yes, they 
finally caught one man red-handed. They haled him before 
the jury, the jury convicted him offhand, and the judge sen- 
tenced him to 90 days in jail. He was in jail, however, for 
but two weeks; he was not feeling well. That was the only 
instance where under the Sherman antitrust law a man was 
convicted and sent to prison, and, as stated, he did not serve 
out his 90-day sentence. 

Let us take another line, a commodity that enters into the 
construction of every home—window glass. 

When we come to consider the window-glass industry, we 
learn that the American Window Glass Co., maintaining its 
own selling agency, and over 50 other concerns—haying the 
Johnston Brokerage Co. as their selling agent—mannufacture 
and sell approximately 80 per cent of all the window glass used 
in the construction of dwellings, hotels, office buildings, ete., in 
the United States. They combined and cooperated to curtail 
production and enhance prices, and by an interchange of price 
information arbitrarily fixed and dictated prices and appor- 
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tioned sales. A unique feature in this connection is the enter- 
ing into of agreements by the companies in question with the 
aid and cooperation of union labor leaders, whereby certain 
wage scales were devised, through the aid of which production 
was curtailed. 

I come now to the peannt business. It appears that even 
peanuts are controlled. An examination of the situation in this 
industry reveals as the outstanding organization for coopera- 
tlon the National Peanut Cleaners and Shellers’ Association, 
whose office is in Suffolk, Va. 

Nearly all the principal corporations of the country engaged 
in the business of buying, cleaning, shelling, assorting, grading, 
selling, shipping, and transporting in interstate trade and com- 
merce the Virginia and Spanish type peanuts belong to the 
association. Briefly, we may say that these companies have com- 
bined and cooperated to such a degree that they have adopted 
and maintained uniform contracts, terms, and conditions of 
purchase and sale, have provided for a uniform brokerage rate, 
have equalized current prices by use of common freight basing 
point, have adopted a uniform system of grades of quality and 
sizes of the Virginia and Spanish type peanuts, have created an 
adjustment committee—which has decided numerous disputes 
concerning the quality of peanuts delivered, subjecting the pur- 
chasers to all restrictions embodied in the agreements defining 
the established grades and the functions of the committee— 
have effected an interchange of trade information, and have 
adopted a number of trade practices which haye resulted in 
maintaining good prices and increasing profits. 

[At this point Mr. Howext yielded to Mr. Surestreap for the 
consideration of a number of bridge bills.] 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President, as another example of organi- 
zation for the insurance of profit, let us consider plumbing and 
heating materials, and the companies engaged in manufacturing 
and selling such goods. 

A typical case of cooperation and organization for profit in 
this industry is found in the city of Chicago, where 16 corpora- 
tions, doing approximately 65 per cent of the wholesale business 
in plumbing and heating materials and apparatus and kindred 
articles, refused to purchase from manufacturers shipping from 
other States into the city of Chicago who sell to their com- 
petitors. They also agreed among themselves to fix and main- 
tain uniform and noncompetitive prices, much higher than 
would obtain in the absence of such agreement, 

Since the so-called Eddy plan” has been referred to in 
some of the instances cited, I think it to the point to state that 
in 1915, Mr. Arthur Jerome Eddy, of Chicago, wrote a book 
entitled, The New Competition,” from which I quote the fol- 
lowing self-explanatory excerpts: 


Cooperation, whether voluntary or involuntary—campelled by law— 
is the only regulator of prices (p. 27). [Italie his in this sentence.) 
* © Cooperation, which is the foundation of progress (p. 18). 

Not until the thirteen Colonies were willing to sink, in a large meas- 
ure, their jealousies and cooperate was it possible to form this Re- 
public, and the very term “ United” States signifies the cooperative 
basis of our national existence (p. 24). 

In the world of trade and industry, success is the result of co- 
operation (p. 25). 

The bistory of every people of every nation has been the history 
of the rise and fall of cooperation. The history of every industry 
has been a story of the rise and fall of cooperation (p. 25), 

* cooperation for what? To produce results, to get larger 
returns for time and money spent (p. 25). [Italic ours.] 

Every railroad, every telegraph, every telephone, means coopera- 
tion, and cooperation means combination in one form or another (p. 
88). 

Few people realize the extent of the cooperative movement in this 
country, but there is not a branch of trade or industry that is not 
influenced in some degree by associations and organizations. 

The country merchant buys a bill of goods; the labor that pro- 
duced the goods is unionized ; the manufacturers who shipped the goods 
are in a strong organization; the traveling salesman who made the 
sale is a member of an association; the railroads that carried the 
goods are all members of traffic associations that fix rates (p. 58). 


Mr. President, it is this I am referring to—cooperation for 
the insurance of profit. It is such cooperations that constitute 
the economic stilts I have referred to. Half of our people 
are on these stilts, the other half are down on the ground 
the other half that are farmers. There is no such organiza- 
tion among the farmers, and it must be evident that if half 
of the people are organized and half are unorganized, there 
can be only one result, that half will receive the fruits and 
benefits not only of their own labor, but they will take away 
part of the resuits of the labor and effort of the other half, 
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This, I believe, is realized by everyone, often in an uncrystal- 
lized way, but also in a crystallized way by many. So we 
find that the farmer is told to go and do likewise—to organize; 
that cooperative marketing is the thing that will put him on a 
par with all others and hence bring him prosperity. 

What is cooperative marketing? What is meant by coopera- 
tive marketing? There are three factors in cooperative mar- 
keting. The first factor is the standardization of products, 
That is a minor factor. It is important, but minor. The 
second factor proposes that the zone between the producer 
and the consumer shall be closed up by the farmer, the middle- 
man displaced, the farmer taking his place and absorbing his 
profit. It is estimated that there are 19,000,000 people in that 
zone, middlemen and dependents, and they are some of the 
most intelligent of our people. But it is proposed seriously 
that the farmers take their place and take their profit. Do 
you think they can do it? Do you think the farmers can do 
it themselves, alone and unaided? Can these individualistic 
niembers of society do that? You might talk about the urban 
population, the consumers, doing it. They are in better situa- 
Page to do it, but certainly the farmer is in no position to 

0 80. 

That is not all. The farmer must not only occupy this zone, 
but the next factor is this, his organization must be such that 
he can control his production, and thereby be able to fix his 
prices. He is told, Tou have to do what the others are doing, 
fix prices; but you must do it yourself, through organization.” 
“Who?” “The 6,500,000 farm operators of this country.” 

Mr. GOODING. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Ne- 
braska yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. HOWELL, I yield. 

Mr. GOODING. I want to say to the Senator from Ne- 
braska that the Congress, the Government itself, is cooperat- 
ing—cooperating with the railroads. Congress passed the 
Esch-Cummins Act, which instructs the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to fix rates so that railroads can earn 6 per cent 
on their investment, and the Interstate Commerce Commission 
has increased freight rates 78 per cent. 

The Labor Board and the Government during the war in- 
creased the price of labor 146 per cent on the railroads. That, 
it seems to me, is cooperation not only with the railroads but 
with the employees on the railroads. The Government has 
fixed the freight rates, Congress did that through legislation, 
and then the Government fixed the price of labor upon the 
railroads. That is an example of cooperation on the part of 
the Government itself. When it came to cooperating with the 
farmer, however, and there was a cooperative marketing Dill 
before us, Congress immediately concluded that the farmer 
must work out his own problems, You might just as well go 
out and organize the wind as to try to organize the farmers 
without some assistance from the Government, It can not be 
done. It is impossible, because almost every hand in the com- 
munity is lifted against him. 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President, I believe in cooperative farm 
marketing. The theory appears correct. It is merely suggest- 
ing to the farmer that, as he is living in this age, under these 
conditions, he should do what has been done in commerce and 
industry. But the trouble is that what the others have done 
is impracticable for the farmer to do because of his numbers, 
if for no other reason. The farmer is essentially an individ- 
ualist. He has done comparatively little cooperating. Then, 
as I have said, he numbers 6,500,000. 

Therefore, though I am in favor of cooperative marketing 
I believe in the principle—yet I realize that if I urged it as the 
farmers’ panacea, I would be about as sincere as I would be 
in suggesting to a child that a bird might be caught by putting 
salt on its tail. I would know that the suggestion might occupy 
the child and not harm the bird. 

Mr. President, cooperative farm marketing is a beautiful 
theory. Some day there may be cooperation among the vast 
number of farm operators we have, but if so, that day is far off 
in the future. It will come only through generations of educa- 
tion. What we must have is relief for the farmer now, else 
he is on his way to peasantry. 

Tt is said the farmer has gotten along splendidly In the past. 
Mr. President, consider the history of the past, The farmer 
used to be a slave. Then he became a t. It was when 
he came to this country that the farmer me what we know 


as the farmer of yesterday and to-day. When he came here, 
he was freed from caste. He came te this country, where 
there was free land and cheap land, and from that time on he 
has been able to supplement the profits from the operations of 
his farm with the profits due to the increase in the value of his 
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land. But within the memory of those who sit here to-day 
free land and cheap land have passed, and from now on the 
farmer is left to depend for his livelihood, for the education 
of his family, for making provision for his old age, on farm 
operation alone, and in view of the conditions which exist 
to-day, when he is receiving less than one-half of his pro rata 
share of the income of this country, the situation which con- 
fronts him means peasantry. He is on the road to that con- 
dition—in fact, has already arrived in some portions of our 
country. 8 

Mr. TRAMMELL. Mr. President, will the Senator from Ne- 
braska yield a moment? . 

Mr. HOWELL. I yield. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. I would like to make a request in regard 
to the printing of the report made by the Federal Trade Com- 
mission, in response to a resolution which I proposed and which 
was adopted by the Senate a few days ago, in regard to the in- 
vestigation of the oil industry and the price of gasoline, made 
by the Federal Trade Commission in 1924. There was printed 
in the Recorp a few days ago merely a letter of transmittal 
from the Federal Trade Commission. I think really the entire 
report should be printed as a Senate document, and I request 
that it be printed as a Senate document. 

Mr. MOSES. Let the matter be referred to the Committee 
on Printing. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. I will make my request in this way, that 
the summary contained in the report be printed in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp of to-day and that the entire report be 
printed as a Senate document, i 

Mr. MOSES. Let it go to the Committee on Printing nnder 
the rules. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Nebraska yield to the Senator from Florida? The Senator may 
lose the floor in that event. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. I do not desire to have the Senator lose 
the floor, of course 

Mr. HOWELL. If there is any danger of my losing the floor, 
I must decline to yield further. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair was simply giv- 
ing a warning. The Chair does not enforce the rule—— 

Mr. TRAMMELL. Of course, this kind of request has been 
made all day, and just on account of a little modesty on my 
part I have not been interrupting during the day, as some 
other Senators have been. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Florida 
asks unanimous consent 

Mr. TRAMMELL. I have about decided that a man with 
great modesty does not get anywhere in this body. He has 
to assert himself. This is a very important matter, and I 
would like to have the summary printed in the RECORD. 

Mr. MOSES. Under the rules, it will have to go to the 
Committee on Printing. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from New 
Hampshire moves that the request be referred to the Commit- 
tee on Printing. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. That means the burial of it. I object to 
that. If it were sent to the Committee on Printing it would be 
put in a pigeonhole and would slumber there until the next ses- 
sion of Congress. I withdraw my request. That is what it 
would mean. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
consideration of the motion made by the Senator from New 
Hampshire? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, I will have to 
object, at the request of the Senator from Maine. 

Mr. ROBINSON. I understand that the Senator from Florida 
merely requested that a summary of the report be printed in 
the Recorp. That would not, of course, have to go to the Com- 
mittee on Printing. 

Mr. MOSES. That has been done. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair understood the 
Senator from New Hampshire to object to that. 

Mr. ROBINSON. He did not. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. That has not been done. All that has 
been printed was a letter of transmittal from the Federal Trade 
Commission to the President. There is a summary contained 
in the report of about 50 pages, which handles the subject in a 
very general but rather thorough way, covering the entire re- 
port. I think that ought to be printed in the Recorp, and I ask 
that that be done. 

Mr. MOSES. I shall object for the present, until I have had 
a chance to examine it. If the Senator from Nebraska- wants 
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this proceeding to go on, and therefore run the risk of losing 
the floor, of course he may permit it. 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President, using the same simile that I 
have previously, because of this cooperation for the insurance 
of profits half of our people are upon economic stilts while the 
farmer is on the graund, and the only way that we can right the 
situation is either to pull the stilts out from under the other 
fellow or put stilts under the farmer. As I have stated, there 
are some who believe that it is impossible, and I am inclined to 
think that it is impossible to pull the stilts out from under 
the other fellow. The stilts seem to be concrete piles. We 
have been trying to do it ever since the Sherman antitrust 
law was enacted. To-day combinations are more general in 
the country than ever before. Therefore, there is only one 
thing left and that is to put stilts under the farmer. It is 
the duty of society and the country to do this and, therefore, 
it is the duty of Congress to take cognizance of the situation 
and act for society. 

It must be recognized that what is confronting the farmer 
is the fact that he is not receiving his share in the distribu- 
tion of wealth in this country. He is not getting his part of 
the annual national income. I hear some one say, “Oh, well, 
this is something that is subject to invariable laws—for in- 
stance, the law of supply and demand.” It seems to be quite 
usual for those discussing this question to confuse the laws 
governing the production of wealth with the laws governing 
the distribution of wealth. It is a fact generally recognized 
by economists that the production of wealth is governed by 
invariable laws; not so with the distribution of wealth, how- 
ever. Let me quote to you no less an authority than John 
Stewart Mill upon this subject. He said: 


The laws and conditions of the production of wealth partake of the 
character of physical truths, There is nothing optional or arbitrary 
in them. Whatever mankind produces must be produced in the modes 
and under the conditions imposed by the constitution of external 
things and by the inherent property of their own bodily and mental struc- 
tures. * * » It is not so with the distribution of wealth. This 
is a matter of human institutions solely. * * The distribution 
of wealth depends on the laws and customs of society. The rules 
by which it is determined are what the opinions and feelings of the 
ruling portion of the community make them, and are very different 
in different ages and countries, and might be still more different if 
mankind so choose. 


In short, Mr. President, society does not control the laws 
governing the production of wealth, but in the matter of the 
distribution of wealth society is responsible. If half of the 
people in the country are not getting their share of the national 
income it is our duty as representatives of the American peo- 
ple to take such steps as may be necessary to see that they 
do secure their share if entitled thereto. 

Now the question is, what must be done? What shall we 
do? It is our duty to act and Congress can not shirk that duty. 
We recognize such action as one of our duties. The two great 
national parties in the platforms adopted last year recognize 
the fact that something must be done in view of the responsi- 
bility, and yet the Sixty-eighth Congress is going down into 
history without scarcely one stroke for the farmer. But here 
is an opportunity. Here is a bill that has been reported out 
favorably by the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry of the 
Senate. I understand also that it has been reported out favor- 
ably by the Committee on Agriculture in the House. I will 
not say that positively, but that is my understanding. That 
being the case, as there is time to pass the bill, it now being 
offered as an amendment to the pending measure, and as it 
aims to effect the distribution of wealth in favor of the farmers 
of the country, why should we not act now? 

What is the measure before us, this amendment to the pend- 
ing bill? It provides for the Government to sponsor an export 
corporation that will enable the fixing of prices for the farmer's 
products. You say, What! Fix prices for the farmer's 
products? Why, that is uneconomic.” Do Senators remember 
in 1920 when the railroads of the country came to Congress 
and said: “We are not getting our share in the distribution 
of the wealth of the country. We are performing certain serv- 
ices and we are not getting enough for them. True, you have 
fixed maximum rates high enough so that if we got those rates 
we might be collecting enough, but the trouble is we are not 
getting maximum rates. We have tried to get the maximum 
rates, but there are 1,800 railroads in the country and we can 
not enter into contracts with them openly because of the Sher- 
man antitrust law. We have tried gentlemen’s agreements, 
but you know we can not enforce such a contract, and as a 
consequence every now and then one of the weak roads, seek- 
ing a choice bit of business, cuts the rate; and, of course, when 
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they do that we retaliate and cut another rate, and what fs 
the consequence? Here, on the one hand, is the maximum rail- 
road rate and, on the other hand, is the prevailing rate away 
down below it. As a result we do not get our share in the dis- 
tribution of national income considering the service we are per- 
forming. Now, we want you—the Congress of the United 
States—to come to our rescue and fix prices. We want yon to 
direct the Interstate Commerce Commission at the same time 
they make a maximum rate to make a minimum rate; in other 
words, to say that there is just one rate and that no railroad 
shall cut that rate. We do not ask you to guarantee that our 
railroad will make any money. 


“We do not ask that this railroad shall declare a dividend or | 


earn enough to declare a dividend. All we want you to do is to 
say to the man who rides from Chicago to Washington, You 
will have te pay a certain price if you ride over the Pennsyl- 
vania and if the Baltimore & Ohio agrees to haul you for a less 
price their officers shall go to jail.’ That is all we want. We 
want to know that if we de haul a man from Chicago to Wash- 
ington we will get a certain fixed price therefor, and we will 
take our chances on the traffic. We also want the same regu- 
lations respecting the transportation of freight. All we want 
is that Congress shall provide that the officer of a railroad who 
cuts a rate that the Interstate Commerce Commission has 
made shall go to jail, We will take our chances on the trafic. 
We do not ask you to guarantee anything except the rate.” 
Congress. complied with the request. 

Did not Congress fix prices when it did that? It is acknowl- 
edged to-day that there is no competition in the railroad busi- 
ness in this country. They say there is competition in service. 
That is an admission that there is no competition in rates. In 
other words, what we are asking for the farmer in this pro- 
posed amendment is what the railroads were granted under the 
transportation act of 1920 with reference to their compensation 
for the services they performed. 

Moreover in that act we provided for a Railroad Labor 
Board to fix the rate of wages of the employees of the rail- 
roads. “Oh,” you say, “but the board’s findings are not en- 
forceable.” True, but the purpose of the board is to estab- 
lish standards which the railroads and employees are expected 
to accede to. If we can fix rates through the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission for the railroads, invariable rates, if we can 
fix the wages of railroad labor, is there any reason why we 
can not extend price fixing to another industry, the agricul- 
tural industry? Is the transportation industry more important 
than the agricultural industry? 

Mr. President, we could wipe out every railroad extending 
across the country and the farmers would still exist. The 
States would still be populated. But if we wiped out all the 
farms in the country there would not be anything in a short 
time but rust streaks where the railroads new ribbon the 
country. Agriculture is the basie industry. It is to agricul- 
ture that we should devote our efforts at this time in its great 
need. If we can take such steps as those that I have described 
for the railroads why should we not take corresponding steps 
for the farmer? i 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Ne- 
braska yield to the Senator from Alabama? 

Mr. HOWBLL. I yield for a question. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I do not know that I understood the Senator 
very clearly. The Senator does not mean that he favors the 
Government fixing the price of farm products, does he? 

Mr. HOWELL. I think that price fixing in some form or 
other is going to come for farm products. 

Mr. HEFLIN. If it should come, let me make this sugges- 
tion. The producing population amounts to about one-third of 
the population of the Government, so then the farmer would 
have the price of his produce fixed by the consumers, who are 
interested in buying at the lowest prices possible. 

Mr. HOWELL. The trouble is that the farmers’ prices are 
not fixed by anybody now in the United States. They are fixed 
by people across the water who are raising farm products at 
wages and under living conditions which we would not tolerate 
in this country. That is the reason the farmer is here. He is 
not afraid of the consumer at home. 

He is fixing his prices and making them high enough. When 
I say the “ fixing of prices,” I mean that every method suggested 
for the relief of the farmer has embodied the fixing of prices, 
that is what cooperative farm marketing means—that the 
farmer shall fix prices for his own products. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, I am in hearty sympathy 
with the Senator from Nebraska in any effort that will bring 
about fair prices and living profits to our farmers, but I fear 
if we ever lodge with the Government the power to fix the price 
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of the farmers’ product that the consuming masses, being larger 
than the producing classes, would fix the price to suit them- 
selves and would fix a price that would be very disagreeable 
to the farmer. 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr, President, there are 49 per cent of the 
people of this country who are rated by the Census Bureau 
as agricultural, and 51 per cent as being urban. The urban- 
ites of this country are reeruited from the farm, and I do 
not believe that those who live in the cities are willing that 
conditions of peasantry shall be imposed on the farmers from 
whose homes they came. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Ne- 
braska yield to the Senator from Wyoming? 

Mr, WARREN. May I ask the Senator if he will yield to 
me in order that I may submit a conference report? 

Mr. ROBINSON, May I ask the Senator from Wyoming if 
the conference report is on the deficiency appropriation bill? 

Mr. WARREN. It is. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Does the Senator frem Wyoming expect 
to have the conference report taken up at this time? 

Mr. WARREN. I expect to move the adoption of the report. 
It is a complete agreement, 

Mr. ROBINSON. I will suggest to the Senator from Ne- 
braska [Mr. HoweELL] that in all probability, if he yields for 
the conference report to be taken up, he will yield the floor for 
the remainder of the session, because, in my opinion, the con- 
ference report will consume seyeral hours unless some agree- 
ment shall be reached concerning it. 

Mr. HOWELL. Then, Mr. President, I do not wish to yield 
the floor. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, I think I onght to say that, 
in my opinion, we must take the conference report up now and 
act on it or give up any expectation of passing the deficiency 
bill at all. That bill carries, in the first instance, provisions 
for paying certain Senate items and next for paying vari- 
ous debts. It also involves some building matters, and so 
forth. I think the report should be considered in order that 
the Senate may know what it contains, 

Mr. HOWELL. I have only had the floor once, Mr. Presi- 
dent. I am on the floor for the first time. I yield now to the 
Senator from Wyoming, and shall again assume the floor. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry: 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator will state the 
inquiry. 

Mr. KING: If the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Howrtr] 
shall obtain unanimous consent for the consideration of the 
conference report which is submitted by the Senator from 
Wyoming [Mr. Warren], with the understanding that the 
Senator from Nebraska would not lose or jeopardize his right 
to the floor, could not that be done? 

Mr. ROBINSON. He could not do that. 

Mr. KING. Could he not do it by unanimous consent? 

Mr. ROBINSON. But no unanimous consent has been asked, 
nor will it be granted. 

Mr. KING. The Senator from Nebraska can ask it; then 
whether it will be given or not is another question. 

Mr. ROBINSON. If the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 
HoweEtt] chooses to yield the floor, he takes his change with 
other Senators of again securing recognition. 

Mr, HOWELL. Mr. President, if the Senator from Wyoming 
will allow me to proceed for a few minutes, I shall then yield 
the floor, as I have the right of speaking again. 

Mr. WARREN, I wish to thank the Senator for his kind- 
ness, and I will not interrupt until he shall have finished or 
is approaching a finish. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President 

Mr. HALE. Regular order, Mr. President. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Nebraska yield to the Senator from New York? 

Mr. HOWELL. I yield for a question. 

Mr. COPELAND, I wish to ask the Senator a question. 

Mr. HOWELL. Very well. 

Mr. COPELAND. If I understand the amendment which 
the Senator from Nebraska has proposed, its purpose is to 
permit the corporation which it seeks to authorize to buy 
surplus, we will say, wheat, sell it abroad at any price that 
can be had over there, and to elevate the tariff so high here 
that cheap wheat can not be brought back to compete with 
the wheat here? 

Mr. HOWELL. It is the purpose of the amendment which 
I have offered to do what I have suggested—place stilts under 
the farmer. He is unable to do it himself; he needs the assist- 
ance of society and of Congress. 
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Tt was proposed a year ago, under a measure known as the 
MeNary-Haugen bill, that an export corporation should be 
formed and that that corporation should be financed by the 
Government. i 

Such is the plan embodied in this amendment, and the gov- 
erning principle involved is United States prices for so much 
of the farmers’ crops as are consumed in this country, the 
farmer to sell his surplus abroad for what he can get for it. 
Thus the plan involves an automatic check on indiscriminate 
production. 

Mr. HALE, Mr. FRAZIER, and Mr. BRUCE addressed the 
Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Jones of Washington in 
the chair). The Senator from Maine is recognized. 

Mr. HALE. Mr. President, I recognize the importance of 
the amendment of the Senator from Nebraska and how it 
affects all parts of the country, and especially the farmers of 
the country; but it is a matter that of necessity will require 
a great deal of debate before it can be decided, and I do not 
think there is any possibility of this omnibus bill going through 
with the amendment attached. Therefore, reluctantly, I shall 
have to move that the amendment of the Senator from Ne- 
braska be laid on the table. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I hope the Senator will not 
do that. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is, Shall the 
amendment of the Senator from Nebraska be laid on the table? 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me for 
just a moment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That motion is not debatable. 

Mr. NORRIS. I ask the Senator from Maine if he will not 
withhold the motion for a moment? 

Mr. HALE. I will withhold it. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, the Senator from Nebraska 
gave up the floor with the understanding that the appropria- 
tion bill was going to be taken up. That was agreed to. I 
think that agreement ought to be carried out. I do not think 
the Senator from Maine ought to interpose here now, after 
the Senator from Nebraska has given up the floor, and make 
a motion to lay his amendment on the table. I do not think 
he ought to make that motion anyway. I believe we ought to 
vote on the merits of the amendment. 

Mr. HOWELL. I certainly would not have yielded the floor 
otherwise. 

Mr. KING. That was understood. 

Mr. NORRIS: That was understood. It was agreed to. 

Mr. HALE. I never had any such understanding. I will 
ask the Senator from Wyoming if that was his understanding? 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, as I had entered a motion 
to take up the appropriation bill, I supposed that I would be 
recognized immediately when this other matter was finished; 
but while the Senator from Nebraska was finishing, the Senator 
from Maine [Mr. Hare] was talking to me about something 
which I presumed was to follow this. I do not want to inter- 
fere. 

Mr. HALE. I am simply anxious to get this bill passed. It 
has gone through various stages here. 

Mr. NORRIS. I should like to say to the Senator from 
Maine that he will not gain anything by trying to lay this 
amendment on the table. If tactics of that kind are going to be 
resorted to there are other Senaters who will be able to talk 
on this bill, even if this amendment is laid on the table, who 
had not intended to say a word. j 

Mr. HALE. I do not think the Senator expects that we can 
get action on the matter at this session of Congress. 

Mr. NORRIS. I do not see why we can not get action on it. 
I do not see why we can not vote on it here, at least. ö 

Mr. HALE. Will the Senator consent to having a vote now? 

Mr. NORRIS. I am willing to have a vote right now. 

Mr. GOODING. Mr. President, I want to say, when it comes 
to the eleventh hour, that if the Senator Is going to adopt a 
policy here of moving to lay amendments on the table, there 
will not be any more legislation at this session. Unless the 
Senate changes its rules it can make up its mind to that. 

Mr. HALE. I am entirely willing to withdraw my motion 
and to have the matter come to a vote. 

Mr. McKELLAR and other Senators. Let us vote. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The Senator from Maine with- 
üraws his motion. ; 

Mr. NORRIS. I ask for the yeas and nays on the amend- 
ment, ; 

Tue PRESIDING OFFICER. The yeas and nays are de- 

anded. 3 
1 Mr, BRUCE. Mr. President, I have only a very few words 

say. 


Last night, during the discussion relating to the Cramton 
bill, there was some question as to whether or not arrests 
for drunkenness were on the increase in the city of Wash- 
ington. At the moment I was not supplied with the figures 
bearing upon that matter, but I have obtained them this 
morning from the police department of the city of Washing- 
ton, and I will read them to the Senate. 

In 1922 the total number of arrests for drunkenness in 
Washington was 7,322 persons. 

In 1923 it was 8,128. 

In 1924 it was 10,354. 

Of course, those figures strikingly corroborate what I sup- 
posed to be the case. 

Last night, during the same discussion, there was some 
question as to how far prohibition was being enforced in the 
South; and I called attention to the fact that a recent report 
of the Federal prohibition unit showed that there were more 
stills destroyed last year in 12 of the Southern States than in 
82 of the other States of the Union. I desire now to supple- 
ment those figures with just a few figures derived from the 
police statistics of the city of Atlanta, which, I understand, 
is in the fifth congressional district of Georgia, now repre- 
sented by the Hon. Mr. UrsHaw in the House of Representa- 
tives. These figures are taken from a publication called 
America, and by America they were taken from the Atlanta 
Constitution. 

In 1919 the number of arrests for drunkenness in the city 
of Atlanta, Ga., was 3,156. 

In 1920 it was 3,998. 

In 1921 it was 4,941. 

In 1922 it was 6,555. 

In 1923 it was 7,003. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, apropos of the statement made by 
the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Hower], I ask unanimous 
consent to have printed in the Rxcoxb a very brief statement, 
‘which I shall not take the time to read, emanating from the 
Farmers’ National Council, dealing with the bill which was 
offered as an amendment by the Senator from Nebraska. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


FARMERS NATIONAL COUNCIL, 
Washington, D. C. 
[Hon. H. F. Baker, president; Mrs. George P. Hampton, treasurer; 
B. C. Marsh, managing đirector] 


Presenr Policy op Protective DUTIES A MENACE 
j FARMERS 


The unblushing admission in a pending bill (the McNary-Haugen 
bill ereating a Government farm export corporation) that “it is 
hereby declared to be the policy of Congress to make more effective the 
operation of the tariff upon agricultural commodities” constitutes a 
complete confession that the tariff on agricultural products is not 
effective, although the proponents of tariffs on farm products asserted 
when such bills were pending that they would operate successfully to 
restore agriculture, 

This bill (the McNary-Hangen bill) now heralded as the life saver 
of producers of wheat, corn, rice, cattle, and hogs, which are all the 
farm products affected by it, contains the provision that any person 
who willfully fails to comply with the requirements regarding payment 
of an equalization fee shall, on conviction, “be fined not more than 
$5,000 or imprisoned for not more than one year, or both.” This 
provision of an extreme penalty to prove the advantage of the present 
tariff policy to farmers invites a careful consideration of the whole 
protective policy in its relation to farmers. 


WHAT PRICH DO FARMERS PAY FOR “ PROTECTION”? 

The McNary-Haugen bill can be accurately described as an effort to 
“ protect” farmers from protection.” Of course, it can not be done; 
but what price do farmers pay for the “protection” from which 
highly protected manufacturers wish to “ protect" farmers? 

The late Senator Nelson, of Minnesota, himself a staunch pro- 
tectionist, said regarding the Fordney-McCumber tariff bill on the 
floor of the United States Senate August 11, 1922: 

“Tt seems to me that the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. Me- 
Cumber] in his zeal to put such an immense tariff on these agricul- 
tural products, higher than we have ever had before, higher than there 
was any necessity for, has done so simply to aid the protection machine 
for the woolen schedule and some other schedules in the bill.” 

The protective policy as now in force costs the American people 
directly and indirectly about $3,000,000,000 a year. The farmers, if 
they have money to buy, pay their proportion of this price of „pro- 
tection.” 

The American Farm Bureau Federation, a sufficiently conservative 
organization, estimated over two years ago that the gross cost of the 
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tariff to farmers was 8426,00, 000 that year, and assumed, but did 
not prove, gains to farmers as producers of $125,000,000 through the 
tariff. ¢ 

The Fair Tarif League of America, sponsered by many farm union, 
farm bureau, and grange leaders, an organization directed by a former 
manufacturer, who is a Republican protectionist, shows that the net 
cost of the protective tariff to the farmers of the following 10 great 
agricultural States—lIowa, Minnesota, Kansas, Nebraska, Colorado, 
Utah, Idaho, Washington, Oregon, and Texas—is $270,498,000, al- 
though conceding a gain of 518,152,000. ‘ 

The farm population in these 10 States is 6,540,000, or about one- 
fifth of the entire farm population. In those States farmers-lose $15 
net to every $1 of gain—$41 for every man, woman, and child—or 
$200 for a family of five, through the protective policy. It is certainly 
safe to estimate that the net cost to farmers of the present protective 
policy is at least $750,000,000 a year; that is the cost over and above 
any advantage they could derive through higher prices they might 
secure through the operation of the tariff on farm products. 

When by Executive order the President increased the duty on wheat 
from 30 cents to 42 cents a bushel the price of wheat went down 6 
cents a bushel. Similar wheat sold for more in Winnipeg than in 
Chicago at that time, The recent increase in the price of wheat, cf 
which wheat growers received only a small part, was due not to the 
tariff but to a world shortage. 

It is most significant that the advocates of the MeNary-Haugen farm 
export corporation bill admit that their purpose is to make the farmers 
pay such a large amount on their total crop of the five products 
covered—wheat, corn, rice, cattle, and hogs—to meet the losses on 
selling the surplus abroad, that they will stop producing a surplus, and 
confine themselves to supplying the domestic market. 

Manufacturers don't do this, They have price-fixing associations 
for domestic users. They seek foreign markets, and the Department of 
Commerce maintains a bureau which fosters foreign commerce and 
issues a bulletin,“ What the World Wants.” 

The total value of agricultural machinery and implements exported 
during the year 1924 was $59,974,044, which was an increase of 19 
per cent over the exports for 1923, and these exports included 24,053 
wheel tractors valued at $13,178,352, an average of $58; harvesters 
and reapers valued at $7,639,288; also threshers, horse and power 
plows, and drills and seeders, 

The following are typical duties on articles used in working on the 
farm, and in the farm home: í 

Salt, duty 11 cents per hundred pounds; shingles, 50 cents per tbou- 
sand; timber, one-half cent per cubic foot; garden seeds, from 4 cents 
to 15 cents per pound, or 20 cents ad valorem; steel wire and wire 
rope, 80 per cent ad valorem; iron pipes, 10 per cent; chains, 30 per 
cent; nails, 2 cents per pound to 20 per cent ad valorem; iron, 81.25 
per ton; harness hardware, 35 per cent ad valorem; red and white 
lead, 2% cents per pound for red, 214 cents per pound for white; logs 
of fir, spruce, cedar, western hemlock, $1 per 1,000 board feet; roofing 
paper and roofing felt, 10 per cent.ad valorem; jute bags and sacks, 
1 cent per pound plus 17 per cent; flax, hemp fabrics, 50 to 55 per cent 
ad valorem; creosol, 40 per cent ad valorem; barrels, packing boxes, 
ete, 15 per cent ad valorem; paints, 25 per cent; woolen horse 
blankets, 20 to 36 cents per pound plus 27% per cent ad valorem; 
sugar, average duty 2 cents per pound; cotton goods, average duty 
40 per cent; drugs, 10 per cent; earthenware, 20 per cent; crockery, 
25 to 28 per cent; chinaware, 50 to 70 per cent; bottles, jars, and 
hollow ware, 51 per cent; electric bulbs, 35 per cent; table utensils, 
5 cents per pound plus 80 per cent; razors, 10 cents to 20 cents each 
plus 30 per cent ad valorem; linoleum, 20 per cent; wool fabrics, cloth- 
ing, etc., 24 cents per pound plus 40 per cent ad valorem up to 45 
cents per pound plus 50 per cent ad valorem; men's and women's 
gloves, 50 to 70 per cent; copper and brass manufactures, 48 per cent; 
aluminum kitchen utensils, 71 per cent; cutlery, 40 to 60 per cent; 
hosiery and knit goods, average 66 per cent, 

The following table of amount of duties collected and rate of duty in 
1923 shows where the burden falls and who gets protected: 


Duties col- |AVerage ad 
lected 


Goods valorem 
rates 
Chemicals, oils, and paints $26, 988, 715 29. 95 
Earths, earthenware, and glassware. 23, 525, 814 39. 09. 
Metals and manufactures of 35, 013, 136 83. 89 
Woods and manufactures o 4, 001, 186 21.95 
Sugar, molasses, and manufactures of 128, 064, 475 30. 19 
To and manufactures o 35, 830, 692 55, 22 
Agricultural products and provisions 61, 577, 650 25. 98 
Spirits, wines, and other beyerages.__.. 612, 575 44. 67 
Cotton man GAA eee 21, 945, 801 32.18 
Flax, hemp, and jute, and manufactures of. 24, 632, 043 20.34 
Wool and manufactures of. 91, 465, 593 56. 45 
Silks and silk goods. 21, 692,353 53.18 
Pulp, papers, and books 4, 667, 233 24. 29 
Zundries EUER 86, 646, 712 88. 29 


The total customs receipts from tariff duties in 1928 were $562,- 
189,000. 

A protective tariff is designed to protect speculators and profiteers 
in land and other natural resources, in credit, transportation, and 
marketing, and to protect inefficiency, Farmers don't speculate in these 
or other lines and don’t ask to be protected in inefficiency, 

Farmers can't make price-fixing associations work for the products 
as manufacturers do. A protective tariff for farmers is a gold brick. 
They would fare better with a policy of bounty and embargo against 
importation applied openly to manufacturers as well. 


Mr. FRAZIER obtained the floor. 

Mr. NORBECK. Mr. President, will the Senator yield for 
just a moment? i 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from North 
Dakota yield to the Senator from South Dakota? 

Mr. FRAZIER. I do. 

Mr. NORBECK. I just want to state that, in my opinion, 
the Farmers’ National Council is not a farmers’ organization. 
Let that go with the matter which the Senator from Utah has 
had printed in the Record. 

Mr. FRAZIER. Mr. President, I want to say, in reply to 
the Senator from South Dakota, that if the Farmers’ National 
Council is not a farmers’ organization, we have not one in the 
United States. 

Mr. President, we have not passed any constructive farm 
legislation at this session of the Sixty-eighth Congress. The 
Republican Party, in its platform, advocated legislation for 
the farmer, The Democratic Party did the same thing, and 
the Progressive-La Follette group did the same thing. Noth- 
ing has been done. The farmers have expected something, 
They constitute practically half the people of the Nation. 
They are entitled to something. They produce the food prod- 
ucts that feed the people of the Nation. Of that half of the 
population of the United States that represent the farmers, 
half are broke—broke—and are continuing to go broke in the 
farming communities of all the agricultural States to-day. 

During the past few months—in fact, the past few weeks— 
banks have been going broke. Up in the famous Red River 
Valley of the North, which is referred to by the people who 
live out there as the “bread basket” of the United States, 
banks have gone broke in that fertile valley in the last few 
weeks because of the condition that the farmers are in. 

The President of the United States appointed a commission 
to study the farm situation, and they studied it carefully, and 
made a report and recommended that one or two bills be 
passed. They have not been passed. The President has 
recommended those bills, They haye not been passed. 

; nt GOODING. Mr. President, will the Senator yield 
o me 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from North 
Dakota yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. FRAZIER, Yes; I yield. 

Mr. GOODING. I should Tike to state, for the information 
of the Senate, the number of bank failures for 1924 and 
the number of bank failures that have taken place this year 
up to February 19, 1925. 

In 1924 we had 138 national bank failures and 777 State 
bank failures, 

From the ist of January to the 19th of February of this 
year we have had 88 national bank failures and 79 State 
bank failures. 

If the bank failures keep up at the same ratio, we will have 
more bank failures in 1925 than we had in 1924, which, taking 
the two years together—1924 and 1925—is practically as many 
bank failures as we had for 50 years up to 1920, 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. FRAZIER. I yield to the Senator from Utah. 

Mr. KING. I suggest to the Senator from Idaho that he 
must be mistaken, because we are living now in the midst of 
Republican prosperity, {Laughter in the galleries.] 

Mr. GOODING. Yes; that is very true, but we are now 
reaping the benefits of Democratic legislation and a Demo- 
cratic administration during the war. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator will suspend for 
just a moment. The Chair desires to call the attention of 
the occupants of the galleries to the fact that the rules of the 
Senate prohibit demonstrations either of approval or of dis- 
approval in the galleries. 

Mr. GOODING. I want to say to the Senator that during 
the war we fixed the price of the farmers’ wheat at $2.20 
a bushel. We were the only country in the world that fixed 
a maximum price on a bushel of wheat during the war. The 
Government made a profit of $62,000,000 from the farmers 
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We inereased the price of labor 146 per cent. 
The Senator's party did that, too, if he pleases. 


during the war. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, will the Senator yield for 
a question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from North 
Dakota yield to the Senator from Arkansas? 

Mr. FRAZIER, I do. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Does the Senator from Idaho believe 
that the Government should fix the prices of agricultural 
products? 

Mr. GOODING. The Government has fixed the price of 
labor upon railroads. It has fixed the freight rates that the 
farmer must pay. The Government, through fixing the price 
of labor on railroads and. fixing the freight rates, has in- 
creased the cost of production 100 per cent in this country for 
the farmer. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President 

Mr, GOODING. Wait a minute, until I get through. I am 
answering the question of the Senator. It is a big question 
that he has asked, and I will answer it if he gives me time. 

Mr. ROBINSON. It certainly is. I take it, however, that 
the Senator has already answered my question. 

Mr. GOODING. No; I have not answered it satisfactorily, 
and I have the floor. 

Mr. ROBINSON. The Senator has neither said “yes” nor 
“no,” but he has answered by implication. 

Mr. GOODING. I will answer the question, and I will not 
answer it “yes” or “no.” I will answer it in my own way. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Will the Senator from North Dakota yield 
to me to ask a further question of the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. FRAZIER. Yes. 

Mr. ROBINSON. I was just about to say to the Senator 
from Idaho that the plain implication of his answer is that 
he believes that the Government ought to fix the prices of 
staple agricultural products. If that is true, I ask him to say 
what price he believes the Government ought to fix on wheat? 

Mr. GOODING. I will say to the Senator that when this 
Government upsets all the economic conditions that existed in 
this country through legislation and increases the farmers’ 
costs 100 per cent and permits every great corporation in this 
couniry to fix its own price, then the Government, after it has 
destroyed the farmer, ought to come to his rescue In some way 
or other. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Very well. 

Mr. GOODING. Just walt a minute, until I get through. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Just a minute. 

Mr. GOODING, Just wait until I get through. Then the 
Senator can answer in his own time. I am not going to yield 

Mr. ROBINSON. I beg the Senator's pardon; he has not 
the floor. 

Mr. GOODING. The Senator from North Dakota yielded to 
me, and the Senator from Arkansas has asked me a question. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Yes; and the Senator from North Dakota 
also yielded to me. 

Mr. GOODING. I am going to answer the Senator in my 
own way. 

Mr. ROBINSON. I ask the Senator from North Dakota if 
he will yield to me to ask a further question of the Senator 
from Idaho. 

Mr. GOODING. I ask the Senator from North Dakota to 
permit me to answer the Senator's question first. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. ‘The Senate will be in order. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Now, Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senate will be in order. 

Mr, ROBINSON. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Just wait a minute; the 
Senate will be In order. To whom does the Senator from 
North Dakota yield? 

Mr. FRAZIER. To the Senator from Arkansas. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Now I hope both the Chair and the Sena- 
tor from Idaho are satisfied that the Senator from North 
Dakota has yielded to me to ask the Senator from Idaho a 
question. 

What price does the Senator from Idaho think the Govern- 
ment ought to fix on wheat? 

Mr. GOODING. I would have the Government fix such a 
price on wheat that the farmer would be able to secure that 
increase in the cost of production; and if he had done that 

Mr. ROBINSON rose. 

Mr. GOODING. Wait a minute, until I get through answer- 
ing. The Senator can not shut me off, Let us have an under- 


standing about that. 
Mr. ROBINSON. If the Senator will permit a reply to that, 


I will say that I do not think any one can shut the Senator 
from Idaho off. - 


Mr. GOODING. Not until I get through. The Senator is 
quite right about that. I will be perfectly fair with the Sena- 
tor from Arkansas, too, in the matter. 

If the Government had fixed the price of wheat at $1.58 a 
bushel by the MeNary-Haugen bill, in order to bring it up to 
a parity with the prices that the Government had forced the 
farmers to pay by the increase of labor on the railroads and 
the increase of freight rates, the American people would be 
buying their bread very much cheaper than they are buying 
it now. Through speculation the American people have paid 
out hundreds of millions of dollars for wheat and for bread, 
and the farmer has not received much of it. Do not make any 
mistake about that. Just because a black rust came on in 
Canada and a drought in some parts of the world, which 
ereated an apparent scarcity of wheat, the bulls in these mar- 
kets started a speculation, and when one of them passed away 
here only recently and dumped 15,000,000 bushels of wheat on 
the market it fell 20 cents a bushel; or, taking the entire crop 
we produced into consideration, it amounted to $160,000,000, 
and that is what the American people are paying for, and not 
a bushel of wheat is being harvested at the present time. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from North 
Dakota yield further to the Senator from Arkansas? 

Mr. FRAZIER. I yield. 

Mr. ROBINSON. I merely desire to ask the Senator from 
Idaho a question. What price does the Senator from Idaho 
think the Government ought to fix on wheat? 

Mr. GOODING. I would fix a price by the Government 
strong enough and high enough so that the farmer could make 
a profit out of growing the crop. 

Mr. ROBINSON. What price? 7 

Mr. GOODING. High enough so that he can make a profit. 

Mr. FRAZIER. Mr. President 

ME GOODING. Will the Senator yield to me a minute 
more 

Mr. FRAZIER. Certainly. r, 

Mr. GOODING. The Government should assist the farmer 
in this country to do just the same as it is permitting the 
great corporations to do in this country. Let me show what 


this Government permits the Steel Corporation to do. Some- 


thing like a year ago I read in the Washington Post a news 
item from Chicago, showing the increase in the price of steel 
and the increase in the profits of the steel company for the 
year 1923. 

The net profit for the year, after all charges and taxes were 
met, was $108,707,064, and after paying dividends of 6 per cent 
there was a surplus of $54,259,993 left in the treasury. 

The article says that the employees shared in the corpora- 
tion's prosperity : 

MORE PAY FOR BMPLOYEES 


Employees shared in the corporation’s prosperity, both by obtaining 
the eight-hour day and also higher pay per day. The average earning 
per day per man was $5.83, compared with $4.91 in 1922. Total 
eyra and wages were $469,502,634, compared with $822,578,180 for 

The average number of employees was 260,786, compared with 
214.931 the year before. The number of additional employees required 
because of the shorter day was 17,117, and to that change was at- 
tributed 60 per cent increase in total pay rolls. 


Mr. President, the United States Steel Corporation in 1923 
increased the price of steel 20 per cent over the price of steel in 
1922. This gave the United States Steel Corporation an in- 
creased earning of $262,000,000. Out of that increase they paid 
labor an incrense of $146,824,504, which left a net increased 
revenue for the steel corporation, through the increase of 20 
per cent in the price of steel, of $115,077,910. 

The point I make is that when a great Government permits 
a corporation to transact business in that way and destroy the 
farmer, as they have done through the increase they have 
forced upon them, it is the duty of the Government to go to the 
rescue of the farmers. It is not strange that there are all these 
bank failures; it is not strange that 2,000,000 farmers in this 
country are in bankruptcy, have either lost their homes or 
retain them through the leniency of their creditors. It is not 
strange they have lost $30,000,000,000 in the last few years. I 
am not saying there is any politics in this. The Senator from 
Utah raised that question. These are economic conditions that 
were forced upon the country during the war simply because 
there was not anyone in the Government, as it seems to me, 
who understood the true condition of agriculture and what 
these things meant. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from North 
Dakota yield to the Senator from Arkansas? 

Mr. FRAZIER. I yield. 

Mr. ROBINSON. The repeated failure of the Senator from 
Idaho to answer the very practical and pertinent question di- 
rected to him, namely, as to what prices should be fixed upon 
wheat at this time if the Government were intrusted with the 
power of price fixing, his total inability to answer the question 
specifically, discloses a very important and practical difficulty 
underlying Government price fixing on any product. But there 
is another difficulty which, in my judgment, is insuperable. If 
the farmers of this Nation and other producers were depend- 
ent upon political infinences for the prices which they received 
for their products, under our system of government, the 
majority controlling, the consumers, since they outnumber the 
producers more than 2 to 1, would inevitably in the long run 
fix the price of every product. So that instead of it resulting 
in high prices, Government price fixing, carried to its logical 
conclusion, would result in the fixing of low prices. 

There are, of course, other objections which make Govern- 
ment price fixing on agricultural products, in my opinion, ex- 
ceedingly impracticable, but if the Senator from the great 
wheat-growing State of Idaho, who complains and insists that 
the Government ought to enter on a career of price fixing, can 
not tell the Senate, after he has been given ample opportunity 
to do so, what price ought to be fixed on the primary product 
ef Idaho, I ask, how can he expect the political influences of 
this Nation to handle a question of that character intelligently 
and fairly to all interests? 

Mr. GOODING. Mr. President, will the Senator from North 
Dakota yield? 

Mr. FRAZIER. I yield. 

Mr. GOODING. If the Senate will agree to the amendment 
to this bill, it will, as I understand it, fix the price of a bushel 
of wheat at about $1.58. 

Mr. ROBINSON. How does that compare with the price 
of wheat now prevailing? 

Mr. GOODING. It is not as high as the present price of 
wheat. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Then the Senator from Idaho by law 
would reduce the price of the primary agricultural product 
of Idaho? 

Mr. GOODING, Oh, the Senator knows that when the 
farmer sells his wheat, it will not be worth within 50 cents a 
bushel of what it is now. 

Mr. ROBINSON. When the Senator from Idaho undertakes 
that adventure, when he seeks by law to reduce the price of the 
primary agricultural product of Idaho, he will go back to the 
hills and plains of Idaho and howl there instead of howling 
in the Senate of the United States. 

Mr. GOODING. I will not howl any louder than the Sen- 
ator from Arkansas does. If I do, I will do a good job; nor 
will he how] me off the floor, [Laughter on the floor and in 
the galleries.] 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator will suspend just 
a moment. The Chair desires to admonish the galleries that 
the rules of the Senate prohibit demonstrations in the gal- 
leries. The Chair does not desire to exclude the public from 
the galleries or close the galleries, but under the rules, if 
demonstrations continue, I will be compelled to do so. 

Mr. FRAZIER. The farmers’ conditions have not improved 
materially this past season. It is true the price of wheat is 
much higher than it was a year ago. It is true that it is much 
higher now than it was when the farmers haryested their 
wheat and when they sold their crop last fall. That is the 
answer to the Senator from Arkansas in regard to the price 
of wheat now. 

Mr, HARRISON, 
question? 

Mr. FRAZIER. Certainly. 

Mr. HARRISON. There is now a tariff of 42 cents a bushel 
on wheat, is there not? 

Mr. FRAZIER. Something like that; and wheat sells for a 
higher price in Canada than the price here. 

Mr. HARRISON. The Senator has answered my question, 

Mr. FRAZIER. That is correct. 

Mr. HARRISON. It is about 10 cents higher in Canada than 
it is here, with a 42 cent a bushel tariff on it, is it not? 

Mr. FRAZIER. All through last fall the wheat of Canada 
sold for from 8 to 20 cents higher than the price American wheat 
brought. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, Canada is about our only 
competitor in the production of wheat, is it not? 

Mr, FRAZIER, It is one of the competitors. 


Mr. President, may I ask the Senator a 


Mr. SIMMONS. Do they bring wheat into the United States 
from anywhere else except from Canada? 

Mr. FRAZIER. Oh, yes; from some of the South American 
countries, 

Mr. SIMMONS. Have not our imports of wheat been chiefly 
from Canada? 

Mr. FRAZIER. Chiefly from Canada, 

Mr. SIMMONS. The imports from South America have been 
negligible, as compared with those from Canada? 

Mr. FRAZIER. Yes; as compared with those from Canada. 

Mr. President, just a word more in regard to the price of 
Canadian wheat. Of course, the Canadian crop was very much 
below the normal last year, and that undoubtedly was one 
cause for the higher price on the Canadian side. It was said 
through the campaign last fall that the Dawes plan was what 
brought up the price of wheat, but it did not bring it up as 
high in the United States as in Canada. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from North 
Dakota yield to the Senator from Minnesota? 

Mr. FRAZIER. I yield. : 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Let me call the Senator's attention to the 
fact that Canadian wheat is hauled from the place of produc- 
tion to the market for about 10 cents a bushel cheaper than is 
paid in the United States for hauling wheat to the market. The 
price of wheat being based on the terminal market, of course, 
the price of transporting it to market would affect the selling 
price, and the fact that the Canadian railroads haul the wheat 
into the terminal markets now for 10 cents a bushel less than 
is charged by the railroads in the United States would have 
some bearing upon the price. 

Mr. FRAZIER. Oh, yes; the freight rates in Canada are 
much below our freight rates on wheat. Ordinarily they raise 
a little better quality of wheat than we do on this side. There- 
fore it sells at a premium in our market. The lower freight 
rate and their premium about offset the tariff, 

Mr. GOODING. Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from North 
Dakota yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. FRAZIER. I yield. 

Mr. GOODING. I would like to ask the Senator from North 
Dakota if it is not a fact that what we call the dark northern 
wheat, wherever it is grown, becanse of its higher quality, its 
better milling quality, brings a higher price than the other 
class of wheat? ; 

Mr. FRAZIER. Certainly. 

Mr. GOODING, The people in North Dakota and South Da- 
kota and Montana who grow that wheat usually get some 
benefit out of the tariff, do they not? 

Mr. FRAZIER. Yes; a little. 

Mr. GOODING. I will agree thoroughly that the tariff does 
not affect the price of wheat, except as to certain grades; that 
is, to any perceptible degree. But I want to say to my Demo- 
cratic friends on the other side that if the tariff does not 
affect the price of things, then I can not see why they object 
to it, because it brings revenue to the Government. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Mr. President, will the Senator 
yield? 

Mr. FRAZIER. I yield. 

Mr, REED of Missouri, The Senator has just made the 
Statement that he does not think the tariff has materially af- 
fected the price of wheat, 

Mr. GOODING. I said generally, over the country. Along 
the Canadian line, it does affect the price of a certain quality 
of wheat. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Has not the Senator changed his 
mind on that since this bill was brought up? 

Mr. GOODING. Not at all. I thoroughly understood the 
idea of the tariff, and always discussed it along that line, and 
I was always for protection, no matter what part of the coun- 
try would be affected, or what products, whether it was the 
grapefruit of Florida, or the cottonseed or peanut oil of the 
South. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I did not desire to get into a 
lengthy controversy about the matter. I had understood at 
the time the tariff measure was before us that the advocates 
of that bill insisted it would at once add something like 25 
per cent to the value of all the wheat raised in the United 
States. I know that was the claim, and I thought the Senator 
was an adherent to it; but he says he was not. 

Mr. GOODING, The records show that at times the price 
of wheat in Minneapolis was anywhere from 5 to 30 cents 
higher than it was at Winnipeg, which is the market for the 
Canadian crop. 
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That is what the record shows as a rule, but when the black 
rust came to Canada last year and they were 200,000,000 
bushels short of that high-grade wheat there was a scarcity 
of that wheat all over the world. There was a demand for it, 
and it sold higher than our wheat, and the tariff has not 
helped the farmers of this country very much this year on 
wheat. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. That is what I wanted to hear the 
Senator say. : ! 

Mr. GOODING. It was simply because of the scarcity in 
Canada of that class of wheat, but if they had had a 476,- 
000,000-bushel crop last year the tariff would have benefited 
us, and the McNary-Haugen bill, if it had passed, would have 
saved the farmer many millions of dollars. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Anyway, it has not done much 
good up to this time. 

Mr. GOODING. There is no question about the principle 
of the tariff. I am glad to see the Democratic Party changing 
their position nationally in their national platform. When 
they do they will have a part and be a factor in the affairs 
of the Government again, but if they continue with their 
free-trade policy the Democratic Party, with the exception of 
the South, will be on the scrap heap. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I have heard that argnment many 
times advanced, and I am glad we are going to have a third 
party to accomplish the job for us, 

Mr. FRAZIER. Mr. President, there have been a number 
of bills introduced during this session for the relief of agri- 
cultural conditions. Some of the more prominent were the 
Haugen bill, the Dickinson bill, the McNary bill, the Curtis 
bill, the Capper bill, the Norris bill, and the Sinclair bill. 
Some of those are component measures, of course, in the House 
and Senate. Any of those measures would undoubtedly be of 
some benefit to the farmer if it could be enacted. One or two 
of them have been recommended by the President's commission. 
Apparently nothing is going to be done at this session from 
the way things look. It seems rather strange that some of 
these measures, at least, shonld not be passed at this session. 
None of them quite meets my approval because in none of them 
is the price of wheat based on the cost of production. After 
all is said and done the only way to put farming on a paying 
basis is to give the farmer the cost of production and a fair 
profit for his wheat, tobacco, cotton, or whatever it is he grows. 
If they are going to make a living wage, they must have the 
cost of production and a fair profit, 

I introduced a measure a few days ago, Senate bill 4398, 
which makes provision along this line and I call it to the 
attention of Senators interested in farm legislation so they may 
study the measure between now and the time the next Con- 
gress convenes. I serve notice now that I am going to rein- 
troduce it at the beginning of the next session and fight for it 
throughout that session, if I am spared to be here at that time. 

A number of burdens have been placed on the farmer during 
this session of Congress, The bulk of the increase in postal 
rates falls on the farmer. Freight rates have not been reduced. 
The long and short haul bill so valiantly fought for by the 
Senator from Idaho [Mr. Goobixa] has been rejected and 
other measures for the benefit of the farmers have fallen by 
the wayside. The farmers want some consideration. They 
demand it. They need it. Promises were made during the 
last campaign that something would be done for the farmers. 
Were those promises made to get votes? 

A commission was called by the President of the United 
States to investigate the situation and recommend legislation. 
They studied the situation and they recommended legislation. 
For what purpose was that commission called? Was it called 
by the great President of our United States for a bluff just to 
try to throw out the idea that the Republican Party were going 
to carry out their promises? Did they mean business? If they 
meant business why have we not passed some of the measures 
they have advocated? > 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from North 
Dakota yield to the Senator from Missouri? 

Mr. FRAZIER. I yield for a question. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I was wondering how the Senator 
expected to get very far with his bill unless he could be recog- 
nized as a member of the Committee on Agriculture and For- 
estry, and if he will be placed on any of those committees in 
the next Congress? 

Mr. FRAZIER, I do not see why I should not be placed on 
the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. Objection has been 
made on the basis that I could not be placed on that committee 
because my colleague, the senior Senator from North Dakota [Mr. 
Lapp] was on the committee, but now I understand I am no 


longer a regular Republican so I do not see why I can not be 
placed on the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I thonght that was why they were 
putting the Senator off. 

Mr. FRAZIER. I will explain that a little later. 

Promises have been made that something would be done for 
the farmer. Those promises have not been kept up to date. 
It seems rather strange. It seems to me that something should 
be done even at this late hour in the Sixty-eighth Congress to 
carry out the pledges made by all of the parties in question. 

The Senator from Missouri refers to the political situation 
in the Senate. A few of the progressives on the Republican 
side have been autocratically eliminated from the grand old 
party by the leaders, by the powers that be on the Republi- 
ean side, eliminated from a party that has not kept its 
pledges. It seems to me that the idea of Republicanism is 
changing from what it was in the time of Abraham Lincoln. 
Frequently on the floor of the Senate and on public platforms 
during campaign times, we hear Abraham Lincoln mentioned 
as the ideal of Republicanism in the United States and the 
ideal. of the Republican Party. Abraham Lincoln stood for a 
government of the people, by the people, and for the people. 
It seems to me the Republican Party is getting away from 
that original idea of Abraham Lincoln, It seems to me it is 
getting to about the place that was mentioned in an article a 
few months ago in the Dearborn Independent, Ford's paper, 
as “A government of the corporations, by the corporations, 
and for the corporations.” If that is what the Republican 
Party represents at this stage of the game I am proud to be 
eliminated from it. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from North 
Dakota yield to the Senator from Missouri? 

Mr. FRAZIER. I refuse to yield at the present time. Will 
the Senator let me finish, please? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator declines to yield. 

Mr. FRAZIER. If the Republican Party is going to elimi- 
nate some of those who. are progressive officially, and un- 
officially eliminate the rest of the Republicans who are pro- 
gressive, I suppose we will have to abide by the consequences, 
because they are in the majority and the majority rules. 
But if the Republican Party, the grand old party, started by 
Abraham Lincoln, is going to stand for corporation rule, rule 
by the financial interests, with legislation for the financial 
interests, and against the common people, then the Republican 
Party has got to change its ways or go down. There is no 
question about that. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Mr. President, I hope the Senator 
will yield for an explanation. i 

Mr. FRAZIER. Very well. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I am afraid he misapprehended my 
remark when I asked about his elimination from the com- 
mittee. I did not mean that as a criticism. I offered it as a 
matter of congratulation, and I hope the Senator did not mis- 
take my purpose. 

Mr, FRAZIER. I thank the Senator for his explanation. 

Mr. President, the agricultural situation is in such state to- 
day that it needs some remedial legislation, Cooperative or- 
ganizations are all right, but at the present time, under exist- 
ing conditions, with business interests organized, with the 
financial and business control all against the farmers, it is 
impossible for them, in my estimation, to organize cooperatively 
without assistance from the Government. We must enact some 
such legislation as is contemplated by the amendment proposed 
in order to give the farmers assistance in their organization 
work. 

As I said, I believe we must have price fixing by the Govern- 
ment to give the farmer the eost of production and a profit. 
There is no logical argument against it. In the bill to which 
I referred, Senate bill 4398, it is provided that a Federal mar- 
keting corporation shall determine as soon as possible the ap- 
proximate cost of production of wheat, corn, and cotton, the 
three principal agricultural products in the United States, and 
as soon as they are determined, and in event the market price 
of those three products falls below the cost of production the 
marketing corporation shall have the power to buy 90 per cent 
of the amount used for domestic consumption in those products 
in this country that year and sell those products at the cost of 
production, all expenses included, at a fair profit to the farm- 
ers. It also provides a penalty forbidding anyone else to sell 
those products for home consumption during the period of time 
that the 90 per cent is being disposed of by the Federal cor- 
poration. When that is done, then the other 10 per cent or 
the balance of the crop that has been produced, whatever sur- 
plus there may be, is to be sold in the open market. That will 
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also tend to determine the production of those products and cut 
down the acreage so that it will more nearly accord with the 
actual consumption in this country. 

The point has been made that they can not fix the price of 
farm products and food products because the consumer wants 
to buy them as low as possible. I want to say that the cost 
of production can be put upon practically every farm product 
that is produced plus a fair profit to the farmer, and by elimi- 
nating the unnecessary middleman who now makes the bulk of 
the profit on the farmers’ products, his products can be sold 
to the consumer more cheaply than they are sold to-day, 80 
that argument falls absolutely flat. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Mr. President 

Mr. FRAZIER. I yield to the Senator from Missouri. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. The Senator speaks about fixing 
the cost of production of wheat. Where would he put that— 
at the average cost or the cost of the wheat on the best farm 
or the cost of producing the wheat on the poorest farm? 

Mr. FRAZIER. It would have to be approximately the aver- 
age cost of production. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. If we had the average cost of pro- 
Laer then the man below the average would go broke on his 
wheat. 


Mr, FRAZIER. Then the man below the average would | 


haye to go into some other business, and the sooner he does 
that the better it will- be for him, because he is going broke 
anyway. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Then everybody who is below the 
average—and the average is always about one-half—would go 
broke; that is, about 50 per cent of them would go broke under 
the Senator's plan. 

Mr. FRAZIER. More of them are going broke now, 

Mr. REED of Missouri. The Senator said they ought to go 
broke and stay broke. I am wondering, if they would go out of 
business now, as the Senator suggests, whether there would be 
such a wheat shortage and whether the matter would not regu- 
late itself in a very short time? A 

Mr. FRAZIER. Undoubtediy a lot of them are going broke 
and out of business now, and as soon as the prices automati- 
cally regulate themselves there will be no need of any Govern- 
ment control and price fixing. But the Government should 
come to the assistance of the farmers before they all go broke. 
The Government has practically fixed prices in the way of 
freight rates and price of labor on the railroads and the price 
of manufactured products through a protective tariff. They 
have practically made the business industries of the country a 
paying success. The farmer who provides the food products 
and food for the people of the United States that everyone 
must have has not been considered in any of the legislation 
enacted, and he is going broke and out of business. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Will the Senator pardon me a word 
and then I shall not interrupt him again? 

Mr. FRAZIER. I yield to the Senator from Missouri. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I do not want any remark I have 
made to be understood as favoring bankruptcy for 50 per cent 
of the farmers, I merely meant to call attention to the fact 
that the Senator’s plan seemed to involve that result. I am 
opposed to that. I think it wholly unnecessary. I think any 
bill that puts 50 per cent.of the farmers below the average cost 
of production and then fixes the price above the average cost 
of production would be one of the worst bills that could be 
enacted in any country. é 

Mr. FRAZIER. Of course, there is room for difference of 
opinion on that matter. But there is no doubt that some- 
thing must be done to better conditions for the farmer. Some- 
thing must be done if we are going to better his condition. 
Too many farmers are going out of business now. 

I believe any of these measures would better the condition 
of the farmer, and they must be bettered if we are going to 
continue as an agricultural Nation. If we are going to con- 
tinue to produce the food products to feed the people of the 
Nation we must have better conditions on the farm. Legisla- 
tion has benefited practically all other lines of business that 
we have in the country, and there is no reason, so far as I 
can see, why legislation by our National Congress can not 
benefit the farmer. 

It has been said on the floor of the Senate by men on both 
sides of the Chamber, “Oh, I am willing to do anything for 
the benefit of the farmer. Oh yes; I will vote for any measure 
for the benefit of the poor farmer.” But, Mr. President, when 
it comes to the showdown the majority on both sides have re- 
fused to vote for anything for the farmer. 

Mr. NORBECK. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator a 
question? 


| the name of the Haugen bill. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from North 
Dakota yield to the Senator from South Dakota? 

Mr. FRAZIER. I yield. 

NORBECK. If I understood the Senator aright, he 
mere of the National Council as a practical farmers’ organi- 
zation, 

Mr. FRAZIER. I think they are. 

Mr. NORBHCK. Yet the matter which the Senator from 
Utah [Mr. Krxe] has put in the Recorp is a protest against 
2 Which the Senator from North Dakota is advocating, 

not? 

Mr. FRAZIER. I am not whole-heartedly for this bill But 
it is a step in the right direction; that is all; it is not an ideal 
bill by any means. 

Mr. NORBECK. I agree with the Senator in that respect; 
and I, too, am for the bill; but the National Farm Council are 
always fighting anything we are trying to do for the farmer. 

Mr. FRAZIER. They are not always fighting what we are 
trying to do. 

Mr. NORBECK. That National Farm Council has been 
against every measure that has been presented in behalf of 
the farmer. Can the Senator name one that they have not 
opposed? 

Mr. FRAZIER. They have been fighting for the Norris- 
Sinclair bill. 

Mr. NORBECK. They were fighting for it when there was 
a chance for the MeNary-Haugen bill, which provided for fixing 
prices; but they were not for it prior to that time. 

Mr. FRAZIER. In my opinion, the Norris-Sinclair bill is the 
most logical bill that has been reported out of the Agricultural 
Committee of either branch of Congress. 

Mr. NORBECK. I guite agree with the Senator as to that, 
but we could not get the Norris-Sinclair bill acted upon. Even 
the author of the bill said that, and Senator Norris, seeing 
that he could not get action on that bill, said, “I will beat my 
own bill for something that we can get.” 

Mr. FRAZIER. We can not get any of them. 

Mr. NORBECK. The farmers would not join in the effort to 
get something practicable. 

Mr. FRAZIER. We apparently can not get any bill, so what 
is the difference? We have not been able to get any of them, 
even those advocated by farm organizations, those advocated by 
the President of the United States, those advocated by the 
commission which the President appointed especially to investi- 
gate agricultural problems, or those advocated by the Agricul- 
tural Committees of the Senate and of the House. 

Mr. NORBECK. Let me ask the Senator whether he favors 
the bill reported by the President's agricultural commission? 

Mr. FRAZIER. I should be very glad to vote for it, although 
I do not think it is perfect, and I should like to see some amend- 
ments to it. I would be glad, however, to vote for it without 
any amendment, and I believe I can say for the Senator from 
Nebraska [Mr. Hower], who presented the pending amend- 
ment, that he would gladly substitute the bill recently reported 
out of the Senate Agricultural Committee, known by the name 
of the Haugen bill, but really the Capper bill, or would gladly 
agree to the Dickinson bill, passed by the House recently under 
We are willing to stand for any- 
thing that we can get as a start in the way of some legislation 
for the farmer, whether it amounts to much or not; we should 
like to be considered just a little bit, Mr. President, but up to 
the present time we have had mighty little consideration. 

Mr. GOODING. Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from North 
Dakota yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. FRAZIER. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. GOODING. I wish to say that the story of the farmer is 
a simple one. Surely every Senator understands what is the 
mütter with the American farmer and realizes what his trou. 
bles are. There is not an industry in America that can exist 
if its cost of production be increased 100 per cent unless it can 
have something like a corresponding increase in the price of 
the article that is produced. That is a simple story. Senators 
have had to increase their own salaries here. Why? Because 
of the increased cost of living in Washington. Some years ago 
Senators received a salary of $5,000 a year, but they can not 
live as comfortably now in this city on a salary of $10,000 a 
year as they could on a salary of $5,000 a year at the time that 
compensation was paid. 

We are living in a new civilization and under new conditions, 
with higher standards all along the line. In the splendid ad- 


dress which was made by the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 
Howe] he showed that combination and organization existed 
in practically every industry in America. Surely Senators 
understand that there is such organization and combination 
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in nearly every industry, including the financial industry of 
America, if I may call it so—the industry of the bankers of 
America. 

Mr. HEFLIN rose. 

Mr. GOODING. Does the Senator from Alabama desire to 
ask me a question? 

Mr. HEFLIN. No; but I was going to suggest to the Senator 
that we haye now only a few hours left before adjournment. 

Mr. GOODING. I understand that, but there is no question 
before the American people so important as that of agriculture. 

Mr. HEFLIN. And there is nothing more important to the 
Senate than voting on that question, either. 

Mr. GOODING. I have not taken much time this session. 
It comes with poor grace from the Senator from Alabama, 
who has taken so much time in this session, to question my 
right to the floor for a few minutes. 

Mr. HEFLIN, I do not question the Senator's right to 
speak at all. 

Mr. GOODING. I am sure the Senator from Alabama does 
not mean to do that. 

Mr. HEFLIN. But the Senator from Idaho spoke eloquently 
for three hours on yesterday. 

Mr. GOODING. That is the second time that I have had 


SEVERAL SENATORS. Vote! 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President 

Mr. HALE. I call for the yeas and nays, Mr. President. 
Mr. HARRISON. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Wyoming 
addressed the Chair. 

Mr. WARREN. If we can have a vote, I shall wait. 
SEVERAL Senators. Vote! 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. HowELL], on which 
the yeas and nays have been requested. 

The yeas and nays were ordered and taken. 

Mr. ERNST. I have a general pair with the senior Sena- 
tor from Kentucky [Mr. STANLEY]. I am informed that if he 
were present he would vote as I intend to vote. I am, there- 
fore, at liberty to vote, and vote “nay.” 

Mr. OWEN. I transfer my pair with the Senator from 
West Virginia [Mr. BLKINS] to the Senator from Texas [Mr. 
MAYFIELD], and vote “nay.” 2 
Mr. SHEPPARD. I wish to state that my colleague [Mr. 
MAYFIELD] is absent on account of illness. 

The result was announced—yeas 17, nays 69, as follows: 


anything to say during this session of Congress. ‘Kahoret Goodin ee Wheel 

Mr. FRAZIER. Mr. President, I will ask the Senator from frookhart Howe Norden Wile 
Idaho to be brief in his statement. Capper Johnson, Calif. Norris 

Mr, GOODING, I thought the Senator had yielded the floor. | [opeland F 

Mr. FRAZIER. No; I did not yield the floor. £ a ee 

Mr. GOODING. I beg pardon of the Senator; I did not NAYS—69 
intend to interrupt him, I thought he had yielded the floor. | Ball Ernst McKinley Shortridge 
I shall finish my remarks in my own time, if I may be recog- Barata a de mae ens Simmons 
nized; but if the Senator will permit me, I merely wish to | Bord Fess Metcalt Smoot 
call the attention of the Senate to one consideration. I know | Broussard Fletcher Moses Spencer 
the Senate wishes to deal fairly with the American farmer; russ george Neely Stephens 
there can be no doubt about that, but in the pressure of busi- | Butler. - Glass 8 1 
ness here we have not done so. Cameron Hale Owen Underwood 

What I wish to call to the attention of the Senate is the un- Harreld Pepper Wadsworth 
fairness of the price of wheat which was fixed by our Gov- eda Finn wee ame 
ernment as compared to the price which foreign governments Hefin Ralston Warren 
fixed for wheat during the war. We first fixed the maximum Jones, N. Mex.  Ransdell Watson 
price for wheat at $2.20 a bushel. Then the price was in- eee paa, Mo, Weller 
creased to $2.26 per bushel. While we were doing that, Eng- | Edge King 3 
land, during the World War, besides permitting her farmers Edwards McKellar Sheppard 
to receive the full market pi paid Spe epi Aeg NOT VOTING—10 
in bonuses. Australia permitted her wheat farmers to receive | ¢ 
the full market price and assisted further by carrying Aus- fining Fea tte Stele eread 


tralian wheat to market in ships which belonged to the Gov- | Greene Lenroot Stanfield 
ernment, and besides paid $4,000,000 in bonuses to the wheat So Mr. HowELL’sS amendment was rejected. 
growers of Australia. France guaranteed to her farmers $3.84 PRESIDENSTAL APPROVALS 


a bushel, Italy $4.80, Holland $3.70, Switzerland $3.18, Nor- 
A message from the President of the United States, by Mr. 


way $4.09, 

Those were all minimum prices; and if wheat went any | Latta, one of his secretaries, announced that on March 3, 1925, 
higher, their farmers were permitted to receive the full mar- | the President approved and signed the following acts and joint 
ket price. Our Government made a profit of $62,000,000. There | resolutions: 
never before has been a government in the history of civiliza- S. 827. An act for the relief of Jessie M. White; 

S. 1237. An act for the relief of settlers and claimants to 


tion that made a profit out of its farmers during a war. There 
neyer has been a government in the history of civilization | section 16, lands in the L’Anse and Vieux Desert Indian Reser- 
vation, in Michigan, and for other purposes; 


that has forced its own farmers to sell wheat to a foreign 

country for less than half what that foreign government paid S. 1823. An act for the relief of Eugene K. Stoudemire; 
its own farmers. Talk about tragedy! There is nothing that |, S. 1578. An act for the relief of Samuel S. Weaver; 

S. 1633. An act for the relief of Jamés F. Jenkins; 


compares with that action on the part of our Goyernment. 
You may read history as far back as there is any authentic S. 1707. An act appropriating money for the relief of the 
record and you will find nothing that compares with it. Clallam Tribe of Indians in the State of Washington, and for 
Not only that, but the farmers increased the acreage of | other purposes; 
wheat in this country by 18,000,000 in answer to their coun- S. 1725. An act for the relief of Rubie M. Mosley; 
try’s call for the production of more wheat. They increased S. 1763. An act to validate certain payments made to George 
the acreage in farm products by 26,000,000, answering a call by | M. Apple and to authorize the General Accounting Office to 
their own Government, by reason of all of which they are now | allow credit to certain disbursing officers for payments of 
suffering from an overproduction; yet this Government has | salaries made on properly certified and approved vouchers; 
not come to the rescue of the agricultural industry that it has S. 1934. An act to amend, revise, and reenact section 549 of 
practically destroyed. subchapter 4 of the Code of the District of Columbia relating 
Mr. FRAZIER. Mr, President, in closing I merely wish to | to the appointment of deputy recorder of deeds, and fixing the 
say that the farmers of this Nation are anticipating some | compensation therefor; 
remedial legislation from the United States Congress. They S. 1935. An act to amend, revise, and reenact subchapter 
are entitled to it. Whether it shall come under a Republican | 8, sections 546 and 547 of the Code of Law of the District of 
administration or under a Democratic administration, or what | Columbia relating to the recording of deeds of chattels; 
S. 2527. An act for the payment of claims for damages to 


not, it is going to come. The farmers are going to keep on 
fighting until they get a square deal. That is all they ask | and loss of private property incident to the training, practice, 
operation, or maintenance of the Army; 


for and all they have ever asked for. 

Mr. President, so far as being eliminated from the brand of S. 2719. An act to authorize the payment of an indemnity 
Republicanism that seems to control here at the present time, | to the British Government on account of losses sustained by 
it matters but little; but I wish to say right now that when the owners of the British steamship Baron Berwick as the 
it comes to being eliminated from the brand of Republicanism | result of a collision between that vessel and the U. S. S. 
of Abraham Lincoln and the kind of Government he adyo- | Jroquois (now Freedom) and a further collision with the U. S. 
cated, I shall object, and object strenuously, destroyer T'ructun; 
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S. 2745. An act to authorize the Secretary of War to convey 
to the States in which located Government owned or controlled 
approach roads to the national cemeteries and national military 
parks, and for other purposes; 

S. 2865, An act to define the status of retired officers of the 
Regular Army who have been detailed as professors and assist- 
ant professors of military science and tactics at educational 
institutions, and for other purposes; 

8. 2879, An act for the relief of James E. Jenkins; 

8. 2935. An act to authorize the collection and editing of 
official papers of the Territories of the United States now in 
the national archives; 

8. 3102. An act authorizing the Postmaster General to make 
monthly payment of rental for post-office premises under lease; 

S. 3633. An act to amend the printing act approved January 
12, 1895, by discontinuing the printing of certain Government 
publications, and for other purposes; 

8. 3824. An act to provide for the appointment of a leader of 
the Army Band? 

S. 3899. An act to create a Library of Congress trust fund 
board, and for other purposes; 

S. 4015. An act to authorize the Secretary of the Interior 
to sell to the city of Los Angeles certain lands in California 
heretofore purchased by the Government for the relief of home- 
less Indians; 

S. 3977. An act to authorize the Secretary of War to reap- 
point and immediately discharge or retire certain warrant 
officers of the Army Mine Planter Service; 

S. 4150. An act to authorize the establishment and main- 
tenance of a forest experiment station in California and the 
surrounding States; £ 

S. 4332. An act to create an additional judge in the district 
of Minnesota ; í 

S. J. Res. 28. Joint resolution authorizing the Joint Commit- 
tee on the Library to provide for the restoration and completion 
of the historical frieze in the rotunda of the Capitol; 

S. J. Res. 178. Joint resolution to provide for the loaning to 


the Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts of the portraits. 


of Daniel Webster and Henry Olay; 
S. J. Res. 184. Joint resolution authorizing the President to 
invite the States of the Union and foreign countries to partici- 
te in the permanent international trade exposition at New 
leans, La., to begin September 15, 1925; and 
S. J. Res, 187. Joint resolution providing for the cooperation 
of the United States in the sesquicentennial exhibition com- 
memorating the signing of the Declaration of Independence, 
and for other purposes. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Representatives by Mr. Chaf- 
fee, one of its clerks, announced that the House had disagreed 
to the amendments of the Senate to the bil! (H. R. 12308) to 
amend the World War veterans’ act, 1924; requested a con- 
ference with the Senate on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses thereon, and that Mr. JoHNson of South Dakota, 
Mr. Sxwyper and Mr. HAYDEN were appointed managers on 
the part of the House at the conference. 

The message also announced that the House had agreed 
to the amendment of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 1446) for 
the relief of Charles W. Gibson, alias Charles J. McGibb. 

The message further announced that the House had agreed 
to the amendment of the Senate to the amendment of the 
House to the bill (S. 4209) to authorize the building of a 
bridge across the Santee River in South Carolina. 


BALNY RIVER BRIDGE, MINNESOTA 


During the delivery of Mr. Howett’s speech, 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Mr. President, will the Senator yield 
to me for a moment or so in order that I may ask unanimous 
consent for the consideration of several bridge bills which 
have been passed by the other House. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Nebraska yield to the Senator from Minnesota? 

Mr. HOWELL. I yield if there is no objection. 

Mr. SHIPSTHAD. I first ask unanimous consent for the 
immediate consideration of the bill H. R. 11702, granting the 
consent of Congress to the village of Spooner, Minn., to con- 
struct a bridge across the Rainy River. i 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore.. Is there objection? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of 
the Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


MISSISSIPPI RIVER BRIDGE IN SHERDURNE AND WRIGHT COUNTIES, 
MINN, 


Mr. SHIPSTEAD. I ask unanimous consent now for the 
immediate consideration of the bill (H. R. 12264) granting the 
consent of Congtess to the State of Minnesota and the counties 
of Sherburne and Wright to construct a bridge across the 
Mississippi River. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of 
the Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


BRIDGE ACROSS RED RIVER OF THE NORTH, MINN.-N. DAK, 


Mr. SHIPSTEAD, I ask unanimous consent for the imme- 
diate consideration of the bill (H. R. 12376) to extend the 
times for the commencement and completion of the bridge of 
the county of Norman and the town and village of Halstead, 
in said county, in the State of Minnesota, and the county of 
Traill and the town of Herberg, in said county, in the State 
of North Dakota, across the Red River of the North on the 
boundary line between said States. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 
MISSISSIPPI RIVER BRIDGE OF VALLEY TRANSFER RAILWAY CO., MIN- 
NESOTA 


Mr. SHIPSTRAD. Mr. President, there is on the calendar, 
being Order of Business No. 1315, the bill (S. 4350) to extend 
the time to the Valley Transfer Railway Co. for commencement 
and completion of bridge across the Mississippi River. The 
House has passed a similar bill, being House bill 12344, which 
has come over to the Senate. I ask unanimous consent that 
the House bill may be substituted for the Senate bill and may 
be now considered, 7 

Mr, KING. Is it in the usual form? 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Yes; and it merely provides for an ex- 
tension of time for completing the bridge. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There being no objection, the bill (H. R. 12344) to extend 
the time for the commencement and completion of the bridge 
of the Valley Transfer Railway Co., a corporation, across the 
n carte Sa the State of Minnesota, was read twice 

y its title, an Senate, as in Committee of the Whol 
ceeded to its consideration. N 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, Senate 
bill 4350 will be indefinitely postponed. The Chair hears no 
objection, 

RURAL POSTAL ROUTES 


During the delivery of Mr. Howxtt’s speech, 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
for the immediate consideration of House Bill 4448, Order of 
Business 940. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, I do not want to object to 
any of these things, but I want to see if I can have conferees 
appointed on a matter that the Senator has taken charge of, 
because I know the trouble that conference committees have, 
and how much time they take. 

Mr. STERLING. This is a House bill which I should like 
to get through. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore, The Senator from South 
Dakota has asked unanimous consent for the present considera- 
tion of House bill 4448, authorizing establishment of rural 
routes of from 36 to 75 miles in length. Is there objection? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, the Senator 
from Maine [Mr. Hatz] a few moments ago sald that he could 
not allow other bills to come in. He is now out in conference; 
and I feel that unless this is a bridge bill, such as we usually 
pas B or without any debate, I shall have to object 

r 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator object? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Is tbis a bridge bill? 

Mr. STERLING. It is not. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I feel obliged to object, . 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator objects, 

Mr. DIAL subsequently said: Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Ne- 
braska yield to the Senator from South Carolina? 

Mr. HOWELL. I yield. 

Mr. DIAL. I should like to urge the Senator from Maine 
[Mr. Hare] to let the Senator from South Dakota pass this 
bill. It is a bill in the interest of economy and efficiency in 
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the Post Office Department. According to my recollection, the 
committee was unanimous in reporting the bill out. It has 
already passed the House. It is merely to consolidate rural 
routes. 

Mr. HALE. The Senator can bring up the bill just as well 
at a later stage, If we let all these bills be brought up at 
the present time, I shall get no action on the omnibus naval 
bill. 

Mr. DIAL. It will take only a minute. 


MINING OF COAL, OIL, ETC., ON PUBLIC DOMAIN 


Mr, HARRELD. I present a conference report, and ask 
unanimous consent for its immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Oklahoma 
presents a conference report, which will be read. 

The Chief Clerk read the report, as follows: 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the House to the bill (S. 
876) to provide for the disposition of bonuses, rentals, and 
royalties received under the provisions of the act of Congress 
entitled “An act to promote the mining of coal, phosphate, 
oil, oil shale, gas, and sodium on the public domain,” approved 
February 25, 1920, from unallotted lands in Executive order 
Indian reservations, and for other purposes, having met, after 
full and free conference have agreed to recommend and do 
recommend to their respective Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the House and agree to the same with an amendment 
as follows: That the provisions of said act, approved February 
25, 1920, shall apply to unallotted lands within Executive order 
Indian reservations except as herein modified: 

„Spo. 2. That there is hereby authorized an appropriation of 
$15,000 from the money on deposit in the Treasury to the 
credit of the Navajo Tribe of Indians derived from bonuses 
on oil and gas leases, and from oil and gas royalties for ex- 
penditure, in the discretion of the Secretary of the Interior, 
for necessary expenses in connection with the supervision of 
the development and operation of the oil and gas industry on 
the Navajo Indian Reservation in Arizona and New Mexico. 

“Sec. 3. That the provisions of this act shall not apply to 
the Five Civilized Tribes in Oklahoma.” 

And on page 2, line 2, of the Senate bill, after the word “ be,” 
insert: “distributed as follows: 37% per cent shall be paid 


` hy the Secretary of the Treasury after the expiration of each 


fiscal year, in lieu of taxes, to the State within the boundaries 
of which the leased lands or deposits are or were located, said 
moneys to be used by such State, or subdivisions thereof, for 
the construction and maintenance of public roads or for the 
support of publie schools or other public educational institu- 
tions, as the legislature of the State may direct, and 6214 
per cent shall be.“ . 
And the House agree to the same. 
J. W. Harretp, 
Cuas. L. McNary, 
Henny F. Asuvnst, 
Managers on the part of the Senate, 
Homer P. SNYDER, 
Cart HAYDEN, 
Managers on the port of the House. 


Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, will the con- 
sideration of this report take any time? 

Mr. HARRELD. I do not think so. I do not anticipate 
that it will. 

Mr, JONES of Washington. With .that understanding, I 


B 
shall not object., The Senator from Maine [Mr. Harz] is here 


now, however. I will let him take care of himself. 

Mr. HALE. Mr. President, if this matter leads to any 
debate the Senator will withdraw it? 

Mr. HARRELD. I will. If it takes any time, or leads 
to any debate, I will withdraw it. 

Mr. HALE. I desire to say that I can not consent to any 
other matters coming up until the naval bill is gotten out of 
the way. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
‘Maine object to the consideration of this conference report? 

Mr. HALE. I do not. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair hears no objection 
to the consideration of the report. The question is upon 
agreeing to the conference report, 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, let me ask the Senator what it 
deals with. 

Mr. HARRELD, This report deals with the disposition of 
the royalties accruing on Executive order. Indian lands. It 
provides that 3744 per cent of those royalties shall go to the 


State of New Mexico in this case in lien of all taxes, and 
the other 62% per cent goes to the Indian tribe. 

Mr. KING. It does not change materially the bill as it 
passed the Senate? 

Mr. HARRELD. I think not. 

Mr. KING. Or the allocation of the aggregate amount 
received from the sale of the mineral proceeds? 

Mr. HARRELD. That is all it deals with. 

Mr. KING. I have no objection. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agree- 
ing to the eonference report. 

The report was agreed to. 


ADDITIONAL ENROLLED BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS PRESENTED 


Mr. WATSON, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, reported 
that on March 3, 1925, that committee presented to the Presi- 
dent of the United States the following enrolled bills and joint 
resolutions: 

S. 99. An act authorizing the President to appoint two addi- 
tional circuit judges for the eighth circuit; 

S. 1042, An act to provide for the establishment of a proba- 
tion system in the United States courts, except in the District 
of Columbia; s 

S. 3406. An act relating to the use or disposal of vessels or 
vehicles forfeited to the United States for violation of the 
customs laws or the national prohibition act, and for other 
purposes ; 

S. 3913. An act to extend for an additional period of one 
year the effective period of the act entitled An act to amend 
section 51 of chapter 4 of the Judicial Code,” approved Septem- 
ber 19, 1922, and an act entitled “An act to amend section 
876 of the Revised Statutes,” approved September 19, 1922; 

S. 4213. An act to authorize the building of a bridge across 
the Santee River in South Carolina; 

S. 4214. An act te authorize the building of a bridge across 
the Savannah River, between South Carolina and Georgia; 

S. J. Res. 102. Joint resolution authorizing the Secretary of 
War to modify certain contracts entered into for the sale of 
boats, barges, tugs, and other transportation facilities intended 
for operation upon the New York State barge canal; 

S. J. Res. 130. Joint resolution for the participation of the 
United States in an international exposition. to be held at 
Seville, Spain, in 1927; 

S. J. Res. 189. Joint resolution authorizing the enlargement 
of the Federal Veterans’ Hospital at Muskogee, Okla., by the 
purchase of an adjoining city hospital and authorizing the 
appropriation of $150,000 for that purpose; and 

S. J. Res. 190, Joint resolution to provide for the expenses 
of delegates of the United States to the Pan American Congress 
of Highways. 

SUNDRY MATTERS AFFECTING THE NAVAL SERVICE 
The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 


| sideration of the bill (H. R. 2688) providing for sundry matters 


affecting the naval service, and for other purposes, 

Mr, HOWELL. Mr. President, coming now te plumbing aud 
heating materials 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, the Senator from Nebraska is 
speaking upon a very important subject. I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will call the 
roll. 

The roll was called, and the following Senators answered to 
their names: 


Ashurst Ferris Ladd Sheppard 
McKellar Shipstead 
Fletcher McKinley Shortridge 
Brookhart Frazier McLean immons 
Broussard Mea ith 
ce Gerry Metcalf Spencer 
Bursum Glass oses Stephens 
Butler Gooding Neely rling 
Cameron Hale Norris anson 
Capper Harreld Oddie Trammell 
land Harris Overman Underwood 
Hettin Owen Wadsworth 
Cummins Howell per Walsh, Mass, 
Johnson, Calif. Phipps Walsh, Mont, 
Dale Johnson, Minn, Pittman Warren 
Deneen Jones, N. Mex. Ralston Watson 
Dial Jones, Wash. Ransdell Weller 
Dill Kendrick Reed, Mo, Wheeler 
Edge Keyes Reed, Pa. Willis 
Ernst King Robinson 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Seventy-nine Senators have 
answered to the roll call. There is a quorum present. 
MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 
A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. Halti- 
gan, one of its clerks, requested that the Senate return to the 
House the bill (H. R. 12308) to amend the World War veter- 
ans’ act, 1924, 
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AMENDMENT OF WORLD WAR VETERANS’ ACT 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Jones of Washington in 
the chair) laid before the Senate the message of the House of 
Representatives requesting the Senate return to the House 
the bill (H. R. 12308) entitled “An act to amend the World 
War veterans’ act, 1924.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the House of Representatives? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, a parliamentary in- 
quiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from New York 
will state it. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Do I understand that this is a priv- 
ileged question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The presentation of it to the 
Senate is a privileged question. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Is its consideration so? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair is rather inclined 
to think that it is. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I hope it is held so, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the House of Representatives? The Chair hears none, 
and it is so ordered, 5 


SECOND DEFICIENCY APPROPRIATIONS—CONFERENCE REPORT 


Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, I present the report of the 
committee of conference on House bill 12392: 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The report will be read. 

The Chief Clerk read the report, as follows: 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
12392) making appropriations to supply deficiencies in certain 
appropriations for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1925, and 
prior fiscal years, to proyide supplemental appropriations for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1925, and for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1926, and for other purposes, having met, after 
full and free conference have agreed to recommend and do 
recommend to their respective Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its amendments numbered 11, 
12, 18, 30, 32, 38, 40, 42, 43, 44, 51, 52, and 55. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ments of the Senate numbered 1, 2, 3, 4. 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 13, 14, 15, 
16, 17, 22, 24, 25, 26, 28, 31, 33, 34, 46, 47, 49, 50, 53, 56, 58, 
59, 60, 61, 62, 63, 64, 65, 66, 67, 68, and 69, and agree to the 
same. 

Amendment numbered 5: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 5, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
the matter inserted by said amendment, insert the following: 
“For payment, in monthly installments, for services rendered 
the Senate, fiscal year 1925, as follows: Agnes E. Locke, 
$630.50; and Joseph E. Johnson, $494; in all, $1,124.50”; and 
the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 19: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 19, 
and agree to the same with an amendment, as follows: In lines 
9 and 10 of the matter inserted by said amendment strike out 
the words “ fiscal year 1925, to remain available until expended, 
$10,000,” and insert in lieu thereof the following: “$10,000, to 
remain available during the life of the commission,” and trans- 
pose the amended matter to follow after line 2, on page 7 of the 
bill; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 21; That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 21, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In line 9 
of the matter inserted by said amendment, after the word “ all,” 
insert the following: “ fiscal years 1925 and 1926,” and trans- 
pose the amended matter to follow after line 2 on page 7 of the 
bill; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 27: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 27, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter inserted by said amendment insert the follow- 
ing: “To carry out the provisions of the public act of the 
Sixty-eighth Congress entitled ‘An act to provide for the 
elimination of Lamond grade crossing in the District of Colum- 
bia, and for the extension of Van Buren Street,’ fiscal years 
1925 and 1926, $59,000."; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 29: That the House recede from its 
“disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 29, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In line 
1 of the matter inserted by said amendment, after the word 
“of,” insert the following: “ bathhouses and bathing facilities 
on the east side of the Tidal Basin and of”; and the Senate 
agree to the same, 


Amendment numbered 41: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 41, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: Trans- 
pose the matter inserted by said amendment to follow line 6, 
on page 32, of the bill and in lieu of the sum named in said 
amendment, insert “ $275,000"; and the Senate agree to the 
same. 

Amendment numbered 48: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 48, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the sum named in said amendment, insert “$100,000”; and 
the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 57: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 57, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: On 
page 68 of the bill in line 20 strike out the word “to” and 
insert in lieu thereof the following: “and replacement of”; 
and the Senate agree to the same. 

The committee of conference have not agreed on amendments 
numbered 20, 23, 35, 36, 37, 39, 45, and 54. 

F. E. WARREN, 

CHARLES OuRTIS, 

Lee S. OVERMAN, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 


Martin B. MADDEN, 

D. R. ANTHONY, Jr., 

Josy W. BYRNS, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, I wish to say, in order to 
save time, that when the report was made yesterday the Senate 
had receded on 18 amendments, and the House on 50. There 
were at that time 13 more that had to go back to the House. 
They were agreed upon by the conferees, but on account of 
their peculiar rules they had to go back as indicating a shade 
of legislation. Those have been agreed upon so far as the 
House is concerned. 

When this matter went back to the committee there were 
three items undecided’ In the first place, as to the 13 un- 
decided, they have been decided in our favor, As to the 
others, two of them have been eliminated. One of them has 
been changed by the addition of a bill that has passed the 
House and had been recommended by a committee here in 
the Senate, but had not passed the Senate. Under their 
peculiar rules they have included that, which amounts to 
$150,000,000, adding it to the amendment offered by the Senator 
from Florida [Mr. FretcHer}]; and the amount that the Sena- 
tor from Florida offered has been increased to about $13,000,000 
in place of the approximately $7,000,000 which the Senator 
had placed in his amendment. 

Mr. President, if it is in order, I should like to have the 
report adopted without debate, as to all of these matters that 
I have stated, that have been settled. I will then move the 
adoption of the remaining one, and I hope we may get a yea- 
and-nay vote, without debate, and send it back with whatever 
the Senate wishes the committee to do, because we haye only 
about an hour up to the time when the House has decided to 
adjourn. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, I desire to suggest to the 
Senator from Wyoming that, in my judgment, it will be neces- 
sary to eliminate a proposal to agree to amendment numbered 
54, which is the amendment incorporating the lump sum of 
$150,000,000 for public buildings, if it is desired to agree to this 
conference report. I understand that it is not in the conference 
report and that an agreement to the conference report would 
not carry with it an agreement to amendment numbered 54; 
but if amendment numbered 54 is to be seriously considered by 
the Senate it will require much more than one hour, much more 
than one day, much more time than can possibly be devoted to 
it during the remainder of this session. 

Mr. President, amendment numbered 54 contemplates a com- 
plete change of the policy that has prevailed in this Govern- 
ment from the beginning of its history until the present time 
with respect to the construction of publie buildings. This 
change in policy is of such far-reaching importance that it 
ought not to be brought before the Senate as it has come here 
now. It ought to be considered under conditions that will 
enable the Senate to determine the very important question as 
to whether the Government should change the policy that it has 
heretofore pursued in the selection of sites and the appropria- 
tion of public moneys for the construction of Federal buildings. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Arkan- 
sas yield to the Senator from Wyoming? 

Mr. ROBINSON, I yield to the Senator from Wyoming. 
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Mr. WARREN. If the Senate is permitted to adopt so much 
of the report as I have stated, which excludes. amendment No. 
54, I will state that I will then make the motion to adopt 
amendment No. 54 as the only way to bring it before the Sen- 
ate; and the vote of the Senate “nay” will send it back, of 
course, to the committee for exclusion or some other disposal. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 
Is not the proposed amendment contained in amendment No. 
54 subject to a point of order? 

Mr, WARREN. I do not believe it is so far as we are 
concerned. It comes from the House with a vote of 255 to 96, 
and we can hardly rule it out on a point of order. We will 
have to vote on it. z 

I wish to say to the Senator that I do not propose to occupy 
the time to the extent of 50 words about the matter. I am 
perfectly willing to have a yote immediately, and send it back 
to the committee; but I want to get the committee to work, so 
that we may get some kind of a bill, unless, indeed, the deter- 
mination of the other side is to kill this bill entirely, If so, 
Jam willing to that, even. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, I can suggest a unanimous- 
consent agreement which will result in concurrence as to all 
amendments except No. 54, and result in a disagreement as to 
that amendment; and if the bill is to be passed, some such 
course as that must be pursued. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Let the Chair suggest to the 
Senator from Arkansas that the clerk has advised him that 
under the conference report there are eight disagreements, in- 
cluding the one in controversy. If the conference report is 
agreed to, these eight disagreements. will still be undisposed of, 
except that the House has agreed to four of them, leaving four 
in full disagreement. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President; I was interrupted by Sena- 
tors who engaged me in conversation while the Chair was mak- 
ing his suggestion, and I ask him to repeat it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair is informed by the 
clerk that as the conference report is submitted there are eight 
amendments in disagreement, so that the conference report can 
be adopted and with that adoption these eight amendments 
will be still undisposed of. The House has acted upon some of 
those amendments, To some of them it has agreed, and to some 
of them it has agreed with amendments; but after the con- 
ference report is adopted these amendments in disagreement 
could be taken up, and such disposition. made of them as the 
Senate desires to make, 

Mr. ROBINSON. The Senator who has the floor understands 
that perfectly; but my proposition looked toward promoting the 
suggestion of the Senator from Wyoming that if the bill is to 
pass, some arrangement must be effected within the next hour. 
If the conference report is agreed to, and eight amendments 
are left unsettled, I am perfectly sure that there will be no 
agreement either in the Senate or among the conferees, and that 
the bill will be defeated. So I am suggesting a unanimous con- 
sent agreement—subject, of course, to modification if any Sena- 
tor desires to modify it—looking toward an agreement to the 
conference report with the exception of amendment numbered 
54, and that as.to that amendment the Senate disagrees to the 
amendment made by the House to the Senate amendment, and 
ask a further conference. 

If that arrangement can be effected, I haye no objection to 
agreeing to the conference report. Otherwise, I think the bill is 
defeated anyway, according to the statement of the Senator 
from Wyoming. There are Senators here who desire to discuss 
at length amendment numbered 54, and it ought to be discussed 
at length. A matter so important ought not to be passed in 
the rush and hurry incident to the closing of this session. 

Mr, WARREN. Mr. President, will the Senator permit me? 

Mr, ROBINSON. Certainly; I yield, 

Mr. WARREN. There are eight unsettled matters. 

Mr. ROBINSON. I am perfectly wil to include the eight 
unsettled, matters in the disagreement of the Senate, if the 
Senator desires to do so, 

Mr. WARREN. I am willing, so far as I am concerned, to 
accept the amendment, although these eight matters have been 
agreed to. It is a mere matter of putting them through con- 
ference in the record. 

Mr. DILL.. Mr. President, I want to ask what has been 
done with the item regarding the payment of taxes on the 
Ferry County property? 

Mr. WARREN. Nothing has been done. 

Mr. DILL. Will that go back with amendment No, 54? 

Mr. WARREN. It was receded from when I; brought the 
report in the first time. It is no longer in dispute. 

Mr. DILL. If this agreement proposed by the Senator from 


Arkansas shall be made, that will be agreed to? 


Mr. WARREN. No; it will not be included. 

Mr, DILL. It will not go back to conference? 

Mr. WARREN. It will not be included, because we had 
already agreed to eliminate that. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, I think it is proper to say, 
for the benefit of all who are interested in the passage of this 
bill, that if the unanimous-consent agreement which I have 
suggested is entered into, or any similar course is taken, namely, 
if the Senate agrees to the conference report and disagrees as 
to amendment numbered 54 and asks for a further conference 
with the House, unless the House recedes there can be no bill. 
I think it fair to make that statement. 

Mr. WARREN. I hardly think it was necessary, so far 
as the chairman of the Appropriations Committee-is concerned, 
for the Senator to have made that statement. 

Mr, ROBINSON. I do not care about asking for a further 
conference. That was just put in at the suggestion of a Senator 
sitting near me. I ask unanimous consent that the conference 
report be agreed to; that as to amendment numbered 54 the 
Senate disagtee to the amendment made by the House to the 
Senate amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER: The Senator says nothing 
about the other amendments in disagreement? 

Mr, ROBINSON. I understand they have practically been 
agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerks inform the Chair 
that there are three that have not been agreed to. 

E WARREN. Does the Senator want the amendments 
rea 

Mr. ROBINSON. The Senator from Wyoming can take any 
course he desires to take as to those other amendments. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Let the Chair suggest that 
the Senate agree to the conference report, take no action on 
these minor amendments. not disposed of, and then deal with 
amendment numbered 54. ; 

Mr, REED of Missouri, Mr. President, there is no reason 
why we can not have unanimous consent: to agree to a con- 
ference report. 

The PRESIDING OFFICHR. That is all the Chair suggests. 

Mr: REED of Missouri. And in that same agreement include 
a disagreement to amendment numbered 54, and if there be 
any further: item to be taken care of, that can be done in 
another agreement, or by a motion. 

Mr. WARREN. I am perfectly: willing that the question 
shall be put. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Task for the submission of the unanimous 
consent which I have requested. The other items in disagree- 
ment can be disposed of by the Senate as the Senate sees 
fit. As to this particular item, I insist: that the Senate dis- 
agree to that. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER: The Senator from Arkansas 
asks unanimous consent that the conference report be agreed 
to, and that the Senate.disagree to amendment No. 54; the 
others to be disposed of separately. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE: What are the items about which we 
disagree in addition to amendment No. 54? 

Mr. ROBINSON. They can be disposed of later. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I would like to know now what they 
are. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Item No. 54 I have already stated in full. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE: I understand that item. What are 
the other three? 

Mr. ROBINSON. There are three other items. I am not 
asking any action concerning those at this time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER: Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the Senator from Arkansas? The Chair hears none; 
the conference report is agreed to and the Senate disagrees to 
amendment No. 54. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, I move that the Senate 
agree on the three items that I have sent to the desk. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Let them be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Wyoming 
moves that the Senate agree to amendments Nos. 20, 86, and 39. 

Mr. McKELUAR. Let them be stated. Let us see what 
they are. 

Mr. WARREN. They involve a mere matter of shifting 
provisions from one place to another. The insistence of the 
conferees. on the part of. the. House made those changes 

is. nothing of importance in any one of 
those amendments... 


Mr. McKELLAR.. I will take the chairman's word for it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The question is on agreeing 
to the motion of the Senator from Wyoming. 

The motion was agreed to. 
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Mr. WARREN. I move that the Senate further insist on 
its amendment No. 54, that a conference with the House be 
requested, and that the Chair appoint the conferees. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Chair appointed Mr. 
Warren, Mr. Curtis, and Mr, OverMAN as conferees on the 
part of the Senate at the further conference, 


PRICE OF GASOLINE 


Mr. TRAMMELL. Mr. President, for the last five or six 
days I have been endeayoring to get printed in the RECORD 
at least a summary of the report made by the Federal Trade 
Commission on the question of the advance in gasoline prices 
during the last year. I have not wanted to interfere with 
legislation; I have not wanted to object to the unanimous- 
consent agreements proposed; but there are one or two Sena- 
tors who haye objected every time I tried to get this informa- 
tion put into the RECORD. 

To-day when I tried to get the report printed there was an 
objection to having it made a Senate document. I have heard 
it said that the only way for a man to get what he thinks he is 
entitled to in regard to a matter of this great importance is to 
become a little stubborn and just“ butt in” and interfere with 
important legislation, which he favors, which he wants to see 
passed, which he would like to have agreed to in five minutes. 

I am going to proceed now to read the summary of this 
report. 

Mr. MOSES. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. TRAMMELL, The Senator from New Hampshire ob- 
jected to my having this summary printed in the Recorp, and I 
shall read it. g 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Flor- 
‘ida yield to the Senator from New Hampshire? 

Mr. TRAMMELL. I yield. 

Mr. MOSHS. If the Senator wishes to go forward with the 
corollary of what he has stated and not interfere with legis- 
lation now pending, I shall offer no objection to the printing 
of the summary in the RECORD. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. That is all I want. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the Senator from Florida to have the matter referred 
to printed in the RECORD? 

There being no objection, the summary was ordered to be 
printed in the RECORD, as follows: 


SUMMARY 
GOVERNOR M’MASTER’S TELEGRAM 


This inquiry was undertaken by the commission on February 7, 1924, 
at the request of the President of the United States as the result of a 
telegram addressed to the President on February 6, 1924, by Gov. 
W. H. McMaster, of South Dakota, alleging (1) excess profiteering " 
in the sale of gasoline, (2) accumulation by so-called Standard Oil 
interests of large stocks of erude petroleum at very low prices during 
the last half of 1923 and the accomplishment of a “corner” of the 
petroleum market by these interests in January, 1924, and (3) an 
inerease of 130 per cent in refinery prices of gasoline in the period 
from January 15 to February 6, 1924, brought about by these interests 
as a result of such “ corner” of the erude market and without regard 
to existing conditions of crude oil and gasoline supply and demand. 
In addition to the complaint from Governor McMaster, the President 
also received on February 8, 1924, and transmitted to the commission 
a telegram from Goy. Charles W. Bryan, of Nebraska, charging the 
existence of a monopoly in the petroleum industry, 


) 


ACTION BY THE COMMISSION 


A thorough sifting of the charges made by Governors McMaster and 
Bryan involved an examination of the crude-oil situation and of the 
‘profits, investment, stocks, production, organization, and competitive 
practices of gasoline refining and marketing companies not only in 
South Dakota but throughout the country. Schedules were addressed 
immediately to crude producers, refiners, marketers, and companies 
engaged in both or all three of these processes, including the 23 com- 
panies comprising the so-called Standard group. Replies available for 
compilation were received from 65 large refining (or refining and 
marketing) companies, including 23 Standard companies, and from 654 
independent gasoline jobbers, Accountants of the commission yisited 
the offices of the principal Standard and independent companies to 
assist in the preparation of and to check the data called for on the 
schedules. Agents and examiners of the commission also inspected the 
correspondence files of various companies and associations and secured 
relevant data therefrom, In addition, officials of a number of important 
companies and associations called at the offices of the commission at 
their own instance to present sundry information regarding the position 
of their respective organizations. 


COOPERATION OF THE INDUSTRY 


“While there was full and free cooperation on the part of practically 
the entire industry in the matter of furnishing statistical data and in 
allowing representatives of the commission to examine the books of 
account, some companies which cooperated in this respect refused to 
allow agents and examiners of the commission access to their general 
files for the purpose of examining and copying any documentary evi- 
dence, such as letters, telegrams, and memoranda relating to price 
agreements with competing companies, The commission had already 
discovered evidence of such practices in the files of other companies. 
A few companies, after having given access to their files, afterwards 
changed their minds and refused copies of relevant material selected. 
The corporations refusing to cooperate by allowing access to such 
files—although consenting to furnish the information regarding pro- 
duction, prices, and profits requested—were the Texas Co., Shaffer Oil 
& Refining Co., White Eagle Oil & Refining Co., the Winter OIL Co, 
and Derby Oil Co. Those permitting such access and afterwards re- 
fusing copies of material considered relevant were Sterling Oil & Re- 
fining Co. and the Indiahoma Refining Co. 

All of the Standard companies granted access to their files and sup- 
plied all data requested. The trade associations of the industry also 
cooperated heartily in these respects with the exception of the Ne- 
braska Independent Oil Men's Association, the membership of which is 
composed primarily of jobbers of petroleum products, which refused 
access to its files. 

In order to show the position of the so-called Standard group of 
companies in the industry as a whole with respect to production and 
stocks of crude petroleum and gasoline, the commission has had to 
compare the data reported by the Standard companies with the totals 
for the whole industry as published by the United States Geological 
Survey and the United States Bureau of Mines. This method of pro- 
cedure, while giving approximately correct results, is not entirely satis- 
factory. The commission in seeking access to correspondence files of 
corporations is pursuing a long-established practice of the Bureau of 
Corporations, the Federal Trade Commission, and the Department of 
Justice, The Federal Trade Commission act, in section 9, provides, in 
part, as follows: 

“That for the purposes of this act, the commission or its duly au- 
thorized agent, or agents, shall at all reasonable times have access to, 
for the purpose of examination, and the right to copy any documentary 
evidence of any corporation being investigated or proceeded against.” 

This is not qualified or restricted in the act. In section 4, “ docu- 
mentary evidence" is defined as follows: 

Documentary evidence“ means all documents, papers, and corre- 
spondence in evidence at and after the passage of this act. 

The Supreme Court in a recent decision has declared, however, that 
the commission can have access only to relevant documentary evidence, 
which must be particularly described In advance. The refusal of some 
corporations to give access to their files in the present instance was 
explicitly based on this decision. In this connection it is noteworthy 
that the chairman of the board of directors of tite Standard Oil Co. 
(indiana) stated that the Federal Trade Commission would always be 
allowed access to every file or record which it desired to examine. 


EVENTS LEADING UP TO GOVERNOR M’MASTER’S CHARGES 


Prices of crude petroleum and gasoline, which had been declining 
prior to January, 1923, began to increase in that month as a result 
apparently of a general belief that a peak in crude petroleum pro- 
duction had been attained In 1922 and that the supply available from 
domestic sources would be inadequate to meet domestic demand in 
1923. This expectation was upset early in the year by continued 
increases in the flush production from important new pools developed 
in California in 1922 and by the sudden resurgence of the Powell 
pool in Texas, which had been dormant, and by large production in 
Oklahoma and Arkansas pools. In spite of these continued incre- 
ments to existing crude supply tank-wagon (wholesale) prices of 
gasoline, which had increased from 18 cents at Chicago in the fall of 
1922 to 19 cents on February 5, 1923, and 20 cents on February 20, 
1923, failed to decline, Prices of crude petroleum in the Mid-Con- 
tinent field, which had increased almost 50 per cent in January and 
February, 1923, declined from $1.85 a barrel (for 84° B. crude) 
to $1.45 a barrel by the middle of May, but remained at this last 
figure throughout June, July, and August in spite of increasing crude 
production and complaints of independent gasoline refiners and mar- 
keters against the large crude purchasing companies whose posted 
prices govern the mid-continent crude market. Early in August, 1923, 
however, there came a sensational break in gasoline prices, beginning 
with the action of Governor McMaster, of South Dakota, on August 7, 
authorizing the State highway commission to sell gasoline to the pub- 
lic at 16 cents per gallon at Mitchell, S. Dak., a figure representing 
a reduction of 10.6 cents in the then prevalling service-station (retail) 
price throughout the State. 

On August 14 the condition local to South Dakota became country- 
wide when the Standard Oil Co. (Indiana), which is the dominant 
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gasoline-marketing organization in 10 States of the Middle West 
where probably one-third of the entire domestic gasoline production 
is consumed, announced a 6.6 cents per gallon cut in its tank-wagon 
and service-station prices throughout its entire territory (with the 
exception of the State of Indiana, where the cut was 5.6 cents). At 
the same time other Standard companies in adjacent western and 
eastern territories reduced their prices, although the reductions were 
not as great as those in the Mid-Continent area inaugurated by the 
Standard Oil Co. (Indiana). The new prices provoked immediate 
and widespread protest from Mid-Continent gasoline jobbers, who 
claimed that they were less than actual cost. During the last two 
weeks of August the Standard Oil Co. (Indiana) met all reductions in 
prices made by independent jobbers throughout its territory, but the 
posted prices of crude oil in the Mid-Continent field remained at the 
level reached in May ($1.45 a barrel for 34° B.), and there were 
charges that the Prairie Oil & Gas Co., one of the so-called Standard 
group, whose posted price dominates the field, was maintaining its 
price in disregard both of crude oil supply and demand conditions 
and of the decline in gasoline prices. Early in September, however, 
crude prices were reduced, and as crude production continued at 
higher and higher rates throughout September, October, and November, 
crude prices continued to fall, reaching a low level of $1 a barrel 
for 34° B. in the latter part of November, 1923. Gasoline prices 
also reached a low level in the same month of 12 cents a gallon at Chi- 
cago tank wagons. In the last week of November production of crude 
dil passed the peak and began a gradual decline. Shortly thereafter 
prices of crude oil and gasoline were increased, and by February 6, 
1924, the date of Governor McMaster'’s telegram, 34° B. Mid- 
Continent crude was selling at $1.60 a barrel, while the tank-wagon 
price of gasoline at Chicago of the Standard Oil Co. (Indiana) was 
18 cents a gallon. These increases and the prospect of others to fol- 
low gave rise to the complaints of Governors McMaster and Bryan, 
which were the basis of the commission's inquiry, 


EFFECTIVENESS OF THE STANDARD DECREE 


The petroleum industry was one which early in its history developed 
monopoly control. In 1879 the Standard Oil Trust was formed, 
which in 1899 was replaced by a holding company, the Standard Oil 
Co. (New Jersey). This combination controlled nearly 90 per cent 
of the refining, domestic marketing, and - export of petroleum prod- 
ucts in the United States and dominated the oil trade of the entire 
world. The combination was eventually ordered dissolved in May, 
1911. Under the decree of dissolution the stock of the subsidiaries of 
the Standard Oil Co. (New Jersey) was distributed ratably according 
to each stockholding in the parent company; consequently the small 
group of capitalists who formerly directed the old combination were 
left in control of each company in the Standard group. While this 
interlocking stock ownership has been greatly reduced since the decree, 
the process has been a gradual one and apparently has not radically 
modified the relations of these companies. 

The continuance of the former noncompetitive and harmonious busi- 
ness relationships among the different members of the Standard Oil 
group after the dissolution was most apparent (1) in the maintenance 
of the old Standard wholesale and retail gasoline and kerosene mar- 
keting territories in most sections of the country substantially as 
before the dissolution; (2) in the fact that although Standard pipe 
lines have acted as common carriers only to a very limited extent for 
independent companies, all of the Standard refineries have constantly 
had common use of them, although many of the Standard refining 
companies have never owned -pipe lines either directly or through sub- 
sidiaries; and (3) in the fact that the large Standard crude-oil pur- 
chasing companies have continued for years to supply the same Stand- 
ard companies for which they purchased prior to the dissolution. The 
recent acquisition of independent companies by Standard companies, 
and the negotiations for other large independent concerns, indicates 
that certain members of the Standard group are ambitious to expand 
their business by taking over independent concerns, although most of 
the Standard units refrain from building up a sales organization in 
another Standard territoxy. 


INTERLOCKING STOCK OWNERSHIP 


Recently stock ownership in a number of the Standard units has 
beconre quite widely distributed, but a few important stockholders still 
‘retain large holdings in a number of the Standard companies. On 
December 31, 1923, the Standard Oil Co. (Indiana) had almost 45,000 
stockholders, but nearly 24 per cent of the company’s total stock was 
held by 10 stockholders, while each of the remaining stockholders had 
less than 1 per cent of the total. The Standard OIl Co. (New Jersey) 
had nearly 26,000 stockholders on the same date, but 32 per cent of 
tue total stock was held by 8 large holders, while the remainder was 
held by individuals haying less than 1 per cent each of the total. The 
Standard Oil Co. (California) had over 18,000 stockholders with 5 
‘holding one-third of the total. 

There has been a marked change, however, in the holdings of the men 
‘who formerly dominated the former Standard Oil Trust. John D. 
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Rockefeller, sr., is not reported by any “of the 24 Standard companies 
as a holder of 1 per cent or more of its stock. John D. Rockefeller, Ir., 
is now the largest individual stockholder, having 25 per cent of the 
Stock in the Atlantic Refining Co., nearly 25 per cent in the Standard 
Oil Co. of New York, about 24-per cent in the Vacuum Oil Co., 22 per 
cent in the Standard Of! Co. (California), 13 per cent in the Ohio Oil 
Co., about 11 per cent in the Standard Oil Co. (New Jersey), and about 
11 per cent in the Prairie Oll & Gas Co. 

John D. Rockefeller, jr., the Rockefeller Foundation, and the General 
Education Board, a Rockefeller institution, are the only stockholders 
reported as owning 5 per ecnt or more of the stock of any of the 
24 Standard companies, These three stockholders combined own from 
17,5 to about 26 per cent of the stock of 11 different Standard com- 
panies, - 

COMPETITIVE SITUATION 


In the pursuit of this inquiry, instituted for the prime purpose of 
determining whether the charges made by Governor McMaster could 
be substantiated, evidence on other conditions and practices in the 
industry was adduced, some of which only serves to accentuate condi- 
tions revealed in past investigations of the commission. For instance, 
the dominant position occupied by the several Standard Oil companies 
in the several marketing territories to which they confine their opera- 
tions is still apparent. 

The present inquiry showed this to be particularly true in the ter- 
ritory of the Standard Oil Co. (Indiana), This was strikingly evi- 
denced during 1923 when, in the face of a condition of supply and 
demand which caused the prices in other territories gradually to react 
during the spring and summer, the Indiana company maintained a peak 
price which, at times, was 100 per cent above the laid-down tank car 
price from Mid-Continent refineries, in most of its territory. This price 
was maintained until August 14, when, as shown, it was lowered to 
meet the price at which Governor McMaster, of South Dakota, was 
selling through the State highway commission. 

The maintenance of this artificial price by the Standard Oil Co. 
(Indiana) served to hold up the entire structure for the Mid-Continent 
territory as a large number of independent marketers were purchasiog 
their gasoline on marginal contracts based on the Standard price. 
Because of this fact these marketers were practically forced to ‘x 
their selling price at the Standard On Cos level. Marketers not buy- 
ing on marginal contracts, on the other hand, could purchase gasoline, 
due to the conditions of excess supply of crude and gasoline, at prices 
which enabled them to resell below the Standard retall prices pre- 
yailing throughout this territory. It was these wide margins between 
the laid-down price of gasoline to certain wholesalers and the service- 
Station price to the ultimate consumer, amounting at times to more 
than 50 per cent of the retail price so fixed, which caused Governor 
McMaster and other public officials to undertake during 1923 the sale 
of gasoline to the public. 2 

During this same period and until September 19, 1923, the crude 
oil price structure in the Mid-Continent field was maintained at a 
point which did not reflect the operation of the law of supply and 
demand. ‘This condition was supported by the Prairie Oil & Gas Co., 
the dominant factor in the Mid-Continent field in the production, pur- 
chase, and sale of crude oil, and by the Sinclair Crude Oil Purchasing 
Co., which is owned 50 per cent by the Standard Oil Co. (Indiana). 
The Standard of Indiana gets practically its entire crude oil supply 
from these two companies. The maintenance of the erude-oll price 
structure gaye moral support to the maintenance of the prices of refined 
products in this territory, neither of which reflected the natural and 
normal operation of the law of supply and demand, 


ACTION OF PRODUCERS AND REFINERS 


The tremendous flush production of crude oil in California, together 
with the peak production reached by several mall but prolific pools 
in the Mid-Continent field, reacted on the producers in the latter field 
and also on the refiners depending upon this production for their 
crude-oil supply. The market of each was affected injuriously by 
cheap California oil and gasoline made therefrom. The natural result 
of such a situation would be a lowering of prices for both crude oil 
and refined products. In order to counteract the natural effects of 
this condition and to strengthen their positions as much as possible, 
attempts were made by both producers and refiners in this field to 
limit their output. These attempts on the part of erude-oil producers, 
beginning about May, 1923, and continuing until the first part of 
1924, were confined to the more prolific fields, and took the form of re- 
stricted drilling and the abandonment of locations. The refiners first 
tried to meet the situation by an arrangement or agreement to handle, 
among themselves, their surplus stocks, ‘This was to prevent any one 
company from throwing its surplus on the market at a low price 
and by so doing break down the existing price structure, This effort was 
inaugurated in June, 1923, by the appointment of a committee by the 
Western Petroleum Refiners’ Association to assist in finding markets 
for surplus gasoline. Refiners agreed, tentatively, at least, on a mini- 
mum price at which the gasoline should be sold. This plan did not 
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prove satisfactory and was soon abandoned: Another meeting of the 
Western Petroleum Refiners’ Association was called for July 17, 1923, 
to consider curtailing refinery runs and thus limiting the production 
of gasoline. While the president of the association declared subse- 
quently that “ no concerted shutdown of refineries in whole or in part 
was approved or contemplated by the association,” but that “the 
question was for determination by each member in the light of his 
Own necessities and interests,” it is quite evident that the runs of 
a number of refineries were considerably curtailed as a result of this 
movement. This curtailment, however, did not apparently afford any 
relief from existing conditions. 


PRICE MAINTENANCE ACTIVITIES 


While it is the general contention on the part of officials of the 
various units of the so-called Standard Oil group that anything done 
by their agents or representatives in the matter of cooperation with 
independent companies or their representatives is unauthorized and 
beyond the scope of such agents’ duties, yet the data collected during 
this inquiry show that representatives of both the Standard Oil Co, 
(Indiana) and the Continental Oil Co., in their respective marketing 
territories, cooperated with representatives of independent marketers 
in maintaining prices. It also appears that independent marketers of 
petroleum products, through and with the assistance of the National 
Petrolenm Marketers’ Association and various State associations, co- 
operated with each other in the elimination of price cutting. and the 
maintaining of uniform prices. Efforts in this respect were directed 
primarily toward keeping the market in line with the price of the 
Standard companies. 

PRODUCTION AND STOCKS OF CRUDE PETROLEUM IN 1923 


The above-mentioned development in 1922 of new oil pools of large 
productivity in California, and the rapid increase in yield from these 
pools in 1923, augmented by extensive new production in the hitherto 
almost inactive Powell pool in Texas and the other pools in Oklahoma 
and Arkansas, may be accepted as principally responsible for the 
demoralized condition of the petroleum industry in 1923. The total 
marketed crude production in the United States in this year was ap- 
proximately 725,000,000 barrels, representing an increase of 30.2 per 
cent over the 1923 production and 91.8 per cent over that of 1919. 
In addition to this enormous increase in the quantity produced, a 
shift in the principal sources of production served to aggravate the 
situation. California production, which had been decreasing in com- 
parison with total production in recent years, until it represented only 
22.2 per cent of the total in February, 1922, increased thereafter to 
such an extent that by August, 1923, it represented 40.2 per cent of 
the United States total. Crude oil stocks increased 28.2 per cent from 
the beginning of 1923 when they amounted to 298,426,000 barrels to 
the end of the year when they amounted to 382,409,000 barrels. The 
large excess output in California and the fact that it could be sold at a 
very low price, because it camé principally from flush wells at an 
almost negligible production cost per barrel, resulted for the first time 
in extensive shipments of crude in tank steamers from California via 
the Panama Canal to the Atlantic seaboard. This crude was refined 
into gasoline in the East at a lower cost than was possible in the case 
of the crude from the Mid-Continent field. In addition, there was also 
shipped from California to the Atlantic seaboard large quantities of 
low-cost gasoline. In November, 1923, however, the California and 
Texas crude production began to fall off. In December, 1923, the total 
average daily United States production of crude petroleum was 
1,900,000 barrels, as compared with the maximum average daily pro- 
duction of 2,161,000 barrels attained in November, 1923. 


PROPORTION OF CRUDE SUPPLY CONTROLLED BY STANDARD COMPANIES 


During the period under scrutiny there was no evidence of dis- 
proportionate accumulations of crude supply by the so-called Standard 
companies or the large independent companies as a group, although 
certain companies did increase their individual proportions of total 
stocks. Data obtained by the commission indicate that, although there 
were increases in the production, consumption, and stocks of the 
Standard group in 1923, its proportions of total production and stocks 
actually decreased during 1923. The proportion of total domestic 
crude production represented by the net production (excluding royalty 
and contract oll amounting to 5 per cent) of the Standard companies 
declined from 17.1 per cent for the last balf of 1922 to 14.4 per cent 
for the year 1923, while the group’s proportion of total consumption 
increased only slightly, from 44.3 per cent to 46.2 per cent in the 
same period, and the proportion of total stocks declined from 47.8 
per cent to 42.7 per cent. Furthermore, the total proven oil acreage 


owned or leased by Standard companies, although it amounted to 


1,075,686 acres, or 53.8 per cent of the estimated total acreage of all 
companies on January 1, 1924, represented an increase of only about 
4 per cent over the group's acreage in August, 1922. 
PRODUCTION AND STOCKS OF GASOLINE IN 1923 
Consonant with the excess production of crude petroleum in 1923 
there were also large increases in the available supply of gasoline, the 
principal petroleum product. Total domestic gasoline production in 
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1923 was 7,555,945,000 gallons as against 6,202,235,000 gallons in 
1922, a gain of 21.8 per cent. In the period from February, 1922, to 
January, 1924, inclusive, the monthly gasoline output increased 74.6 
per cent. 

This compares with a 64.1 per cent range between the minimum and 
maximum monthly crude production in 1922 and 1923 and indicates 
that the irregularity in crude production was reflected in aggravated 
measure in gasoline production. Also, although erude production 
reached its maximum in November, 1923, and declined thereafter, the 
gasoline output continued to increase and was greater in January, 
1924, than in any of the preceding 24 months, so that the increase 
in gasoline prices in January and February, 1924, in so far as. it 
purported to represent supply-and-demand conditions, must have re- 
flected the trend of erude supply rather than of gasoline supply. In 
contrast to the regularity and persistence of increase in gasoline pro- 
duction, refinery stocks of gasoline fluctuated irregularly throughout 
1923 aud reached their muximum of 1,336,418,000 gallons on April 
30, 1923, although stocks on December 31, 1923, showed a net in- 
crease for the year of 191,107,000 gallons. Data obtained by the 
commission, which included in addition to refinery stocks those held 
by gasoline jobbers and in the marketing departments of refiners who 
are also engaged in marketing, indicate a minimunr total of all 
gasoline stocks of 1,572,609,000 gallons on December 31, 1923, as 
compared with 1,274,328,000 gallons on December 31, 1922, or an 
increase of 23.4 per cent. 


PROPORTION OF GASOLINE SUPPLY CONTROLLED BY STANDARD COMPANIES 


Although the total gasoline production of the Standard companies 
increased from 1,680,155,000 gallons for the last six months of 1922 
to 1,790,815,000 gallons for the first half of 1923, and to 1,840,831,000 
gallons for the last half and 3,631,646,000 gallons for the whole 
year 1923, the proportion of total domestic production represented 
by the output of these companies decreased slightly from 49.8 per 
cent in the last half of 1922 to 48.1 per cent in 1923. Total refinery 
stocks of gasoline held by the Standard companies attained a maxi- 
mum for 1923 of 888,089,000 gallons on May 31, and showed a net 
increase of 73,369,000 gallons, or 38.4 per cent on December 31, 
1923, over December 31, 1922, but the proportion of total domestic 
refinery stocks represented by the stocks of these companies declined 
during the year from 72.9 per cent on December 31, 1922, to 66.8 
per cent on December 31, 1923, indicating no calculated or dispro- 
portionate accumulations on their parts. 

The fact, however, that, without any relative increases, these com- 
panies controlled during 1923 over two-thirds the total refinery stocks 
of gasoline in the country suggests their enormous possible or avtual 
control of the domestic market. This control and its potentialities for 
misuse are greatly augmented, of course, by the uncertainty and sharp 
variability of crude-oil production. 


CRUDE-TETROLEUM PRICES PRIOR TO 1923 


At the end of the World War crude-petroleum stocks were low, de- 
mand for petroleum products, both foreign and domestic, was strong, 
and the large purchasers of crude continued war-time price levels 
throughout 1919. In the spring of 1920 demand exceeded production 
and stocks were drawn upon. During the early months of 1920 the 
large purchasing companies in all sections of the country advanced 
prices until the Pennsylvania grade was $6.10 per barrel, the Kansas- 
Oklahoma grade $3.50, Salt Creek, Wyo., $2.75 per barrel, and (by 
August) California 27° B. crude $2,15 per barrel. These high 
prices stimulated drilling, and in a short time production and imports 
exceeded demand and stocks began to accumulate rapidiy. The peak 
prices were maintained until January, 1921, when the large marketing 
companies east of the Rocky Mountains made drastic price reductions, 
and (by June) Pennsylvania crude had been reduced from $6.10 to 
$2.25 per barrel, Mid-Continent from $3.50 to 51, and Salt Creek from 
$2.75 to only 50 cents per barrel. In California the balance between 
production and consumption was more even, and the 27° B. crude 
was only reduced from $2.15 to $1.65 per barrel. 

These drastic price reductions worked great hardship on the small 
producers, and there were many complaints, particularly in the Mid- 
Continent field. The smaller producers demanded an inquiry into the 
crude-petroleum situation, and a resolution to this effect was intro- 
duced. in the United States Senate. Shortly thereafter, however, 
although stocks were still accumulating rapidly, prices were arbitra- 
rily increased east of the Rocky Mountains, and the agitation for a 
Federal inquiry ceased. Meanwhile some of the large interests had 
accumulated large stocks of crude at low prices. ‘The arbitrary ad- 
vance increased the price of Pennsylvania crude almost 80 per cent, 
doubled the price of Mid-Continent crude, and increased Salt Creck 
crude 180 per cent. The price of California 27° B. crude remained 
unchanged. 

The new prices led to increased drilling activity and soon produe- 
tion was greatly augmented. There was some reduction in prices in 
the eastern oll fields, but despite rapidly accumulating stocks, Mid- 
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Continent and Salt Creek prices were not reduced until after mid- 
year of 1922. In July and early August sharp price reductions were 
made in all of the oil fields of the country. 

CRUDE PRICES IN 1923 


In the history of crude-petroleum production in this country there 
have been only 16 oil pools which have had a daily production of 
100,000 barrels or over. Apparently seven of these pools reached | 
their maximum production in 1923, while in the eighth, the Salt Creek 
pool in Wyoming, produced more oil in that year than in any pre- 
vious year, Three of the pools, Santa Fe Springs, Huntington Beach, 
and Long Beach, are in California; four, the Tonkawa, Burbank, | 
Yowell, and Smackover pools are in the Mid-Continent field; and | 
the Salt Creek pool is in Wyoming. ‘These eight pools alone produced 
346,000,000 barrels of crude petroleum in 1923, a quantity larger | 
than the total production of the entire country for any single year | 
prior tọ 1918, ‘This flood of oil, coming as it did at the end of a | 
three-year period in which domestic production and imports exceeded | 
the total demand in each year, led (after a period of delay) to a 
marked decline in crude oil prices, The course of prices in 1923 is | 
partly explained by this extraordinary increase in crude production. 

In January. 1923, gasoline sales were unusually heavy, particularly 
for that season of the year, In fact, the apparent consumption of | 
gasoline was greater in January, 1923, than for any of the first 
four months of 1922. Mid-Continent refineries were operating to 
capacity, and the small refiners were offering substantial premiums 
to secure sufficient quantities of crude with high gasoline content. 
The large crude purchasing companies east of the Rocky Mountains 
advanced crude prices during the following three months until the 
Pennsylvania grade was again $4 per barrel, the 34° B. Mid- 
Continent crude was 81.83, and Salt Creek $1.75 per barrel. Mean- 
while, a large overproduction was threatened in California and ship- 
ments of California crude were received on the Atlantic seaboard via 
the Panama Canal. 

In April crude prices were reduced in all fields east of the Rocky 
Mountains and on June 26 the large purchasers in the Mid-Continent | 
field, following the lead of the Prairie Oil & Gas Co., announced that 
they would take only 50 per cent of the crude produced by producers | 
connected with their gathering lines. Later, in order still further to | 
discourage production, no oil was accepted from new wells. Notwith- | 
standing the fact that eastern refiners were discontinuing purchases | 
from the Prairie Oil & Gas Co, because California crude was being de- | 
livered on the Atlantic seaboard at lower prices than were charged for 
Mid-Continent crude, the Prairie maintained its prices unchanged from | 
May 12 until September 19, On September 19 and on November 8, | 


however, reductions were made which brought the Prairie's price to 
the low level of $1 per barrel for 34° B. crude. Meanwhile all of 
the large purchasing companies ceased prorating runs and took all the 
crude offered. The Prairie began taking 100 per cent of the crude | 
offered on November 19, but prior to this certain other large purchasing | 
companies, which were increasing their storage of crude, gave producers 
selling to them the option of selling 50 per cent of their production at 
the regular posted price or of selling 100 per cent at lower prices, | 
During the last half of 1923 many small refiners and some of the large | 
purchasers paid lower prices than the Prairie Oil & Gas Co.'s scheduled | 
price for the heavier crude. 

The advance in crude prices which began in December, 1923, was 
led by the Texas Co, This company’s first price adyance, which was 
for the higher grades only, was made December 13, while the Prairie 
Oil & Gas Co., which is usually the leader in announcing price changes, 
did not advance its prices until January 9, 1924. With the decline in 
California production, which became more pronounced early in 1924, a 
series of price advances were made, which by March 10 had increased 
the Vennsylvania grade from $2.35 in November, 1923, to 84 per 
barrel, Mid-Continent 84° B. from $1 per barrel to $1.75, Salt Creek 
from 60 cents per barrel to exactly double that amount, and California 
27° R. crude from 68 cents to $1.16 per barrel. 


PRICE CHANGES AND CRUDE STOCKS 


As a rule crude-petroleum price changes cast of the Rocky Mountains 
occur first in the Appalachian and other eastern fields, then in the 
Mid-Continent field and latest in the Rocky Mountain region. This 
indicates that crude price changes in all oil fields east of the Rocky 
Mountains depend upon the demand from the large Standard refineries 
on the Atlantic seaboard. Comparison of the dates of erude price 
changes made by the Prairie Oil & Gas Co., with its own stocks of 
crude, shows that its prices generally were increased when its stocks 
were being depleted and reduced when they were accumulating, but 
that frequently it advanced or maintained prices when stocks in the 
Mid-Continent field were increasing. 

GASOLINE MARKETING TERRITORIES 


There is a marked contrast between most Standard companies and 
the large independent marketing concerns with respect to the territory 
in which they distribute gasoline and kerosene to the consumer. The 
boundaries of the territory in which Standard marketing companies sell 


— 


| at a slightly higher level, from July, 1922, 


directly to dealers at wholesale and to consumers at retail generally 
follow State lines, and in most cases are the identical areas in which 
Standard marketing companies sold prior to the dissolution. The 
limits of the wholesale and retail marketing territories of independent 
companies, on the other hand, are usually determined by transporta- 
tion costs, and frequently include only a small part of a State. For 
example, the territory of the Gulf Refining Co., includes practically 
all of the Gulf of Mexico and Atlantic seaboard States, because these 
States can be reached at advantageous transportation charges from its 
refinery at Port Arthur, Tex.; the Texas Co., on the other hand, 
although operating refineries at widely separated points and selling 
at wholesale in 41 States, sells in oniy one corner of a State, in many 
cases, because it can not reach other points at advantageous freight 
rates. 


GASOLINE SALES BY WHOLESALERS 


Data on purchases, stocks, and price margins were received from 
654 companies, not engaged in petroleum refining, which sold gasoline 
at wholesale during 1923. A considerable number of these concerns 
also operated service stations and sold gasoline at retail to the 
ultimate consumer. Only two of these companies, the Standard Oil Co. 
(Nebraska) and the Continental Oil Co., were members of the 
Standard group. During 1928, these wholesalers purchased nearly 
1,000,000,000 gallons of gasoline and sold about 955,000,000 gallons. 
The sales of these wholesalers represented about one-seventh of the 
total apparent gasoline consumption during 1923, while they owned, at 
the close of the year, only about one-twentieth of the total quantity 
held in storage. 

In 1923 approximately 46 per cent of the purchases of independent 
wholesalers were made under contracts fixing the purchase price at so 
much under the tank-wagon price in the territory in which the gasoline, 
was sold. The tank-wagon price upon which these contracts were 
based was usually that of a Standard marketing company. The amount 
of the margins varied considerably, but the most common amount was 
from 3 to 5 cents per gallon. This practice strengthens the price 
leadership of the Standard companies, as the amount received by inde- 
pendent refineries having such contracts fluctuates with Standard tank- 
wagon prices. 

REFINERY PRICES OF GASOLINE 


The refinery prices of gasoline for representative Mid-Continent re- 
finers followed crude prices very closely throughout the period from 
July, 1922, to February, 1924, declining from a monthly average of 
between 17 and 18 cents per gallon for different refiners in July, 1922, 
to about 10.5 to 11.5 cents in December, 1922, and then (following 


| the advance in crude prices) increasing to a maximum for the year 


1923 of about 14.5 cents per gallon in March, 1923. Beginning in 
April a rapid decline set in which continued until the monthly average 
price for November and December, 1923, ranged from about 6 to 7 cents 
per gallon. The increase in crude prices which began in December, 
1923, was followed by an increase in gasoline refinery prices from an 
average of 10.5 cents to 12 cents per galion in February, 1924. 

The f. o. b. refinery prices of the Standard Oil Co. (Indiana) at its 
Whiting plant near Chicago followed the same general trend, although 
to March, 1923. During 
March, 1923, the Standard Oil Co, (Indiana) maintained its maximum 
monthly average of 15.2 cents per gallon for the five months March- 
July, 1923. The Standard's monthly average price in July was from 
4.3 cents to 5.7 cents higher per gallon than that shown for the inde- 
pendents, but following its drastic price reduction in August, made to 
meet the price named by Governor McMaster in Sonth Dakota, the 
Standard’s average price declined rapidly until it was as low as, or in 
some cases, even lower than that shown for the independents. The 
highest average price for the independents during the period was shown 
in March, 1923, 

WHOLESALE GASOLINE PRICES 


The price of gasoline on tank-wagon delivery to retail dealers is 
termed in the trade the “ tank-wagon price, and is representative of 
the wholesale market in all sections of the country. The tank-wagon 
prices of Standard marketing companies usually represent “ the 
market.” At the present time 35 States levy a State tax, ranging 
from 1 to 4 cents per gallon either upon the wholesale or retail price. 
The retail or service-station price of Standard marketers Is 2 or 3 
cents per gallon higher than the tank-wagon price depending upon the 
marketing territory. The retail differentials of the Standard marketing 
companies are the prevailing differentials throughout the country. 

During the period January, 1920-March, 1924, the tank-wagon prices 
of gasoline changed more frequently than did those for crude petro- 
leum, and, as a rule, the trend of prices was the same in all Standard 
marketing territories east of the Rocky Mountains. In the Standard 
of California territory, which includes the Pacific Coast States, there 
was much less price fluctuation than in the territory east of the Rocky 
Mountains. 

Gasoline prices fluctuated more sharply in the territory of the Mag- 
nolia Petroleum Co., particularly in Oklahoma and Texas, than in any 
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other section of the country. The range between the highest and lowest 
monthly average prices (exclusive of the State tax) in Dallas, Tex., 
was from a maximum of 29.4 cents per gallon in September, 1920, to a 
minimum of only 6 cents per gallon in November, 1923. In this State 
and in Oklahoma there is keener competition from independent re- 
finers than in any other section of the country. 

In certain parts of the territory of the Standard of Indiana and 
Continental Oil Co., particularly in Kansas City and Denver, which 
are contiguous to the refinery sections of the Mid-Continent oil field, 
there was also a wide range in wholesale and retail gasoline prices 
during the period January, 1920-—March, 1924. In the territory remote 
from the Mid-Continent oil field, however, especially in Idaho and 
Montana, the extent of price changes was much smaller. 

There is at any given time a considerable range between the whole- 
sale and retail prices of gasoline not only in different Standard terri- 
tories but also in States within a given Standard marketing territory, 
and frequently at different points within the same State. 
ences are due to differences in cost of transportation, price reductions 
to meet local competition, and differences in the prices charged in con- 
tiguous Standard territories. 

Gasoline price fiuctuations during 1923 and the first quarter of 1924 
are of special interest in this inquiry. During the first quarter of 1923 


These differ- | 
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the prices of crude petroleum were advanced in territory east of the 
Rocky Mountains and gasoline prices were promptly increased through | 


all parts of the same territory, From March to July, 1923, the Stand- 
ard Oil Co. (Indiana) maintained its tank-wagon prices at the maxi- 


Jating gasoline stocks. Standard marketers in other parts of the 
country, however, generally reduced prices, beginning in April, 1923. 
The reduction along the Atlantic seaboard was due to the competition 
of cheap gasoline from California and to a reduction in manufacturing 


at Atlantic seaboard refineries at considerably less than the delivered 
price of Mid-Continent crude. 

The break in prices in Standard of Indiana territory first occurred 
in South Dakota, the Standard reducing its price to the level set by 
Governor McMaster, The company's tank-wagon price reduction on 
August 11 from 22.6 to 14 cents per gallon at Mitchell, S. Dak., was 
the most drastic gasoline price reduction ever made at one time. On 
August 14 the reduction was extended to the rest of the company's 
marketing territory, but was not quite so great, amounting to 6.6 cents 
per gallon in most States, Still lower prices were named subsequently, 
and by November the lowest price level since 1915 obtained. 


CRITICISM OF STANDARD OF INDIANA PRICES 


Many independent jobbers selling in the territory of the Standard 
Oil Co. (Indiana) in 1923 had contracts with refiners for purchase of 
gasoline at a fixed differential below the Standard’s tank-wagon 
prices. These jobbers could not compete with jobbers buying at the 
lower open-market price from Mid-Continent refiners, and in the early 
summer of 1923 they urged the Standard of Indiana to reduce its 
prices. On the other hand, jobbers purchasing in the open market 
and independent refiners in the Mid-Continent field complained that the 
extent of the Standard's price reduction, made in August, particularly 
in South Dakota, was too great. The independent refiners in the Mid- 
Continent field alleged that in August the Standard’s price of gasoline 
was reduced to such a low point that independent refiners could not 
make any money. 

KEROSENE PRICES 


Kerosene prices fluctuate less than do gasoline prices. In fact, late 
in 1923 in certain cities on the Atlantic seaboard wholesale prices of 
gasoline were only a few cents per gallon higher than kerosene prices, 
while in certain points in Texas gasoline was cheaper than kerosene. 
In Baltimore, which is in Standard of New Jersey territory, the 
monthly average tank-wagon price of gasoline declined from 23.5 
cents per gallon in March, 1923, to 16 cents in December, while in 
the same period the kerosene price increased from 12.5 cents per 
gallon in March to 13 cents per gallon in December. In California the 
wholesale price of kerosene at Los Angeles remained unchanged at 
15.5 cents per gallon from December, 1922, to February, 1924, although 
gasoline was reduced from 19 cents in December, 1923, to only 10.3 
cents (not including the State tax) in September. 

As a rule the only sections of the country which receive a benefit 
from the low prices of kerosene at Mid-Continent refineries are those 
in the immediate vicinity of the large refining centers of the Mid- 
Continent field. In the summer of 1921, for example, the price of 
kerosene f. o. b. Mid-Continent refineries was as low as 114 and 2 cents 
per gallon, Im Dallas, Tex., the wholesale price was 8 cents per gallon 
from June-September, 1921, while in Denver it was from 13 to 15 
cents per gallon. The f. o. b. refinery price of kerosene ranged from 
2 to 3.6 cents per gallon at Casper, Wyo., but in Boise, Idaho, the 
wholesale price was from 18 to 19 cents per gallon, 


PROFITS OF THE INDUSTRY, 1922-1924 


Data on investment and earnings obtained from 59 companies (in- 
cluding 17 Standard companies) with a total investment in 1923 
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of $8,173,438,841, indicate an average rate of profit on company 
investment of 10.3 per cent for the year 1922, 11.6 per cent per 
year in the first half of 1923, 1.9 per cent per year in the last half 
of 1923 and 6.8 per cent for the whole year 1923. The rates of 
profit on investment earned by the 17 Standard companies were 
larger than those of the other reporting companies in each period 
of 1923, averaging 12.2 per cent per year in the first half of 1923, 
8.2 per cent per year in the last half, and 7.7 per cent for the 
whole year 1928. Doth Standard and independent companies earned 
percentages of profit in the first half of 1923 slightly better than 
those earned in 1922, but the profits of both groups declined sharply 
in the last half of 1923 and the 42 independent companies showed 
an average loss of 0.6 per cent per annum. The comparatively low 
rates of profit and the numerous losses indicated for the last six 
months of 1923 resulted in the main from the writing off of inven- 
tories at low market prices prevailing at the end of the year, and 
were, to this extent, really paper losses, since prices of both crude 
petroleum and gasoline rose sharply after December, 1923. State- 
ments or estimates of net profit from operations for the first quarter 
of 1924, which were obtained from 39 companies, including 10 
Standard companies, showed total earnings of $75,977,444 as com- 
pared with a total of only $9,455,545 for the entire last half of 
1923, indicating a substantial improvement in earnings resulting 
from the wiping out of inventory losses. The net profit from oper- 


| ations of the 10 Standard companies for the first quarter of 1924 
| were equal to $29,268,253 as compared with a total of $5,760,434 
mum for the year, despite declining crude prices and rapidly accumu- | 


for the last half of 1923. 

The Improvement for the Standard companies, although substantial, 
was not as great as that of the independents, but the latter had shown 
the greater losses or declines in the preceding period of the last half 


| of 1922, The better Income record of the Standard companies through- 
costs resulting from refining California crude, which was being delivered | 


out the period as a whole, and their recognized leadership in the in- 


| dustry, suggest the power of these companies to time the price 


changes which they inaugurate in such a manner as will best redound 

to their own financial benefit with regard to thelr existing or future 

stocks of crude oll or gasoline. 

RESPONSIBILITY OF THE STANDARD GROUP FOR PRICE CONDITIONS IN 1923 
AND 1926 


Data secured by the commission indicate the exercise of a very 
decided price leadership on the part of the Standard Oil Co. (Indiana), 
the Prairie Oil & Gas Co., and other Standard companies during 1923 
and 1924. This leadership was responsible for the fallure of both 
erude and gasoline prices to respond te the conditions of excess supply 
prevailing in the Mid-Continent field in the summer of 1923. Ag 
already indicated, tank-wagon prices of gasoline were maintained at a 
high level throughout June, July, and the early part of August, 1923, 
although production of crade and gasoline was increasing and stocks 
were mounting rapidly. Similariy, the advance in gasoline prices in 
December, 1923, and January and February, 1924, was effected in 
spite of continued’ increases in gasoline production and stocks, Al- 
though the commission did not discover evidence of any illegal coop- 
eration among the several Standard companies, the activities of the 
Standard Oil Co. (Indiana) and the Prairie Oil & Gas Co. in maintain- 
ing gasoline and crude prices, respectively, at the high levels prevailing 
just prior to August 7, 1923, and in increasing their prices in Decem- 
ber, 1923, and January, 1924, in spite of excessive supplies, may be 
criticized as evidence of the price control which these two Standard 
companies exercise in thelr respective areas. That the Standard com- 
panies time the price changes which they control in such a manner as 
best to serve their own financial interests as regards their stocks on 
hand is suggested by the greater rates of income which these companies 
earned as compared with independent companies throughout 1922 and 
1923 and by the indications of very substantial profits earned by 
Standard companies in the first quarter of 1924. 

While Standard companies disregarded supply-and-demand condi- 
tions in the exercise of their undisputed power of price contro! in 
1923 and the early months of 1924, there is no evidence that through 
accumulation of stocks of crude oil or gasoline they were guilty of 
an attempt to control the existing supply by a “corner” of the 
market. Data on production and stocks of crude oll and gasoline 
which were obtained by the commission indicated no increases in the 
proportions controlled by Standard companies and no disproportionate 
accumulation by these companies during the period of declining prices 
in the last half of 1923. 

In other words, the responsibility which must be placed upon 


members of the Standard group for the gasoline price history of 1923 


and the early months of 1924 arises, not so much from an increase 
in their influence over the facilities and commodities of the industry, 
as from the large degree of control exercised at all times by the larger 
of these companies, individually, over their respective areas of opera- 
tion, and their evident harmonious action when such action becomes 
necessary in their own interests. 
CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 

That there has already been taken from the earth a large part 

of the total petroleum deposits of this country is generally agreed 
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upon by geologists, who predict, moreover, an early exhaustion of this 
important natural resource if the present enormous rate of con- 
sumption is continued. While large new oll reserves probably will 
be discovered and great economies in the consumption of motor fuels 
may be expected through improvement in engineering methods, the 
question of conserving this natural resource is one of vital public 
interest. 

There is undoubtedly a large economic waste in the production 
of oil in many localities by reason of the excessive number of pro- 
ducers, who race with each other in drilling wells to get out the ofl 
first. Such producers lose considerable quantities later by lack of 
adequate storage facilities and inefficient methods of exploitation. 

The buying of crude oll, with the almost autocratie influence in 
dictating prices generally exercised by some particular large Standard 
Oil company in each great oil field of the country, is an abnormal 
condition, which appears as a survival in part of the monopolistic 
régime which prevailed before the decree dissolving the Standard Oil 
combination. This situation seems to depend partly on the great 
resources and extensive operations of certain individual members of 
the former trust further fortified by advantageous relations with 
each other, particularly in the transportation and market outlets 
for oll. In this connection their relations with the numerous Standard 
pipe lines are perhaps the most important. The small erude-oll 
producer or purchaser can not ordinarily use these pipe lines, which 
by law are made common carriers, because the regulations of the 
plpe-line companies have (for most points of delivery in the East) 
unjustifiably established 100,000 barrels as the minimum quantity 
which will be accepted for shipment. 

In the sale of gasoline and kerosene a similar abnormal condition 
is found, namely, a situation in which sonre large Standard company 
in each region (except Oklahoma and Texas) ordinarily determines 
the price and smaller traders merely follow. This situation is the 
result of the method by which the business was territorially divided 
by the old Standard combination among 11 marketing companies. 
The dissolution decree, in merely breaking the formal bonds between 
these companies, did not disturb this division of territory which 
has been preserved by the Standard interests almost intact to the 
present day. With conrparatively unimportant exceptions each Stand- 
ard company has refrained from invading the territory of its sup- 
posed competitor. 

A number of the more important Standard companies, moreover, 
such as the Ney Jersey, Indiana, and California companies, enjoy 
additional advantages from the fact that their operations, directly or 
indirectly, embrace all stages of the petroleum business, crude-oll 
production, pipe-line transportation, refining, and direct marketing, 
The power to fix simultaneously in a large measure both the prices 
of crude oil purchased and the prices of gasoline sold gives to any 
company an immense and, under the circumstances, an unfair 
advantage over its small and unintegrated competitors. 

Such a company inevitably possesses in a considerable degree a 
knowledge of the facts (as well as an ability to control the course 
of events) which the small competitor lacks, This inferiority in in- 
formation can be met in part by a suitable provision by the Federal 
Government for an adequate system of collecting and publishing 
promptly the essential data regarding the petroleum industry, such as 
production, stocks, prices, costs of production, profits of operation, ete. 
The Government agency performing this service should have adequate 
powers to obtain and verify reports, 

In view of the foregoing conditions in the industry the following 
recommendations are made, most of them being substantially repeti- 
tions of recommendations made in connection with previous inquiries: 

(1) Application of the principle of the so-called “ commodities 
clause" to pipe lines, as well as railroads, so as to prevent a pipe- 
line company from being connected, directly or indirectly, by holding 
company or otherwise, with a company which ships ofl over its pipe 
line. 

(2) Lower pipeline transportation rates and the reduction of minl- 
mum shipment requirements from the prevailing rule of 100,000 bar- 
rels per shipment to a basis which will be reasonable for the small 
slipper. 

(3) Prohibition by Federal legislation of common stock ownership 
or control in corporations which have been members of a combination 
dissolved under the Sherman law. 

(4) Examination by the Department of Justice, in connection with 
its current inquiry into the results of the Standard Oil dissolution 
decree, of the present organization and activities of the large inte- 
grated members of the Standard Oil group. Y 

(5) Consideration by Congress of the adyisability of some restric- 
tion upon the exportation of crude petroleum and its products, in view 
of the rapld depletion of the petroleum resources of the country essen- 
tial to national defense. i i 

(8) Study of existing wasteful methods of drilling for oil, with a 
view to ascertaining what remedies may be possible, through State 
legislation or otherwise, and study of more economical methods of 
utilizing petroleum products and the availability of substitutes. 


(7) Legislation for collecting and reporting currently facts regard- 
ing industrial and commercial. conditions by a Federal agency pos- 
sessing adequate powers for obtaning and verifying reports. 

(8) The establishment of consumers“ cooperative gasoline supply 
organizations in order to save, if possible, a part of he wide margins 
now frequently prevailing between independent refinery prices and 
service-station prices, and thereby, also, to encourage the competition of 
the independent refiner, who is often unable to develop an extensive 
distributing organization. 


SUNDRY MATTERS AFFECTING THE NAVAL SERVICE 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 2688) providing for sundry matters 
affecting the naval service, and for other purposes. 

Mr, HALE. Mr. President, with the Senator from Virginia 
[Mr. Swanson] and the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Prrrer] I have conferred with the Members of the House who 
would have been on the committee on conference from the 
House had the omnibus nayal bill gone to conference, and they 
have told us what matters in the bill could probably get 
through in the House. Instead of asking for a conference, 
when this bill shall have reached that stage, I am going to 
suggest that we make certain amendments to the bill now to 
which, according to those gentlemen, the House will probably 
agree. It is too late now to take the matter up in conference. 

The first amendment to which I refer is on page 11 of the 
bill, line 9, where the Senate agreed to the committee amend- 
ment to insert the words “including any subcontract under 
such contracts.” I move that the vote by which that amend- 
ment was agreed to be reconsidered, and shall then ask that 
the amendment be rejected. 

The motion to reconsider was agreed to, 

The PRESIDING OFFICHR. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. HALE. The next amendment to which I desire to call 
attention is, on page 11, line 13, where the committee pro- 
posed to insert the words “or subcontract.” I move that the 
vote by which that amendment was agreed to be reconsidered, 
and I shall ask that the amendment be rejected. 

The motion to reconsider was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. HALE. On page 12, line 5, the Senate agreed to an 
amendment proposed by the committee, to insert, after the 
word Government,“ the words “or with Government contract- 
ors.” I move that the vote by which that amendment was 
agreed to be considered, and I shall ask that the Senate then 
reject the amendment. 

The motion to reconsider was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. HALE. The next amendment I desire to call eftention 
to is on page 12, line 7, where the Senate inserted in the com- 
mittee amendment, after the word “profit,” the words “in 
excess of 6 per cent.” 

I move that the vote by which that amendment was agreed 
to be reconsidered, and I shall then ask the Senate to reject 
the amendment. 

Mr. EDGE. Mr. President, I am very much opposed to the 
reconsideration of the vote by which that amendment was 
adopted by the Senate. I do not want to oppose the passage of 
the bill, because there are items in the bill undoubtedly of 
great merit. That is an item which, as I understand the 
amendment, would form a limitation on what the Government 
can actually expend in adjusting these contracts. In other 
words, where a profit has been in excess of 6 per cent, they 
would not come within the limitation. I can not for the life 
of me see why the House wants to eliminate that language. 

Mr. SMOOT. I think if the Senator will read the words 
carefully he will agree that that is not the case. As it reads 
now it provides, that his entire volume of business with the 
Government,” and then we will strike out the words “or with 
Goyernment contractors,” and proceed “during the period 
covered by the claim did not yield a net profit.” 

Mr. EDGE. “In excess of 6 per cent”—a net profit in 
excess of 6 per cent. If the net profit has been over 6 per 
cent, they would not come within the terms of this amend- 
ment. 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not think they would anyhow. 

Mr. EDGE. That is the entire object of the amendment. 
Let us have a vote. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the motion of the Senator from Maine; that the vote be re- 
considered. 

The motion to reconsider was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question now is on agree- 
ing to the amendment. 

The amendment was rejected. f 

Mr. HALE. I now call attention to an amendment on page 
17. On line 14 on that page the Senate inserted the words 
“ junior grade.” I move that the vote by which that amend- 
ment was agreed to be reconsidered. 

The motion to reconsider was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. HALE. On page 23, the Senate adopted a new section 
known as section 24. I move that the vote by which that sec- 
tion was agreed to be reconsidered, and then I shall ask the 
Senate to reject the amendment, 

The motion to reconsider was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
tħe amendment, 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. HALE. On page 25, the Senate inserted a section known 
as section 27. I move that the vote by which that amendment 
was agreed to be reconsidered, and I ask the Senate to reject 
the amendment. 

The motion to reconsider was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment. 

The amendment was rejected. : 

Mr. HALE. I call attention now to an amendment on page 
28. The Senate inserted a new section, known as section 31, 
I move that the vote by which that amendment was agreed to be 
reconsidered, and then I ask the Senate to reject the amend- 
ment. 

The motion to reconsider was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment. 

The amendment was rejected. à 

Mr. HALE. I move to reconsider the vote by which section 
81, on page 28 was agreed to. 

The motion to reconsider was agreed to. 

Mr. HALE. On page 28 in line 10 I move to strike out the 
words “at a cost not to exceed $473,725, which sum is hereby 
authorized to be appropriated for that purpose out of any 
money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated.” 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

Mr. HALE. On page 29 I move to reconsider the vote whereby 
section 33 was adopted. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection the vote by 
which that amendment was agreed to will be reconsidered. 

Mr. HALE. On page 29, lines 12 and 13, I move to strike out 
“three-fourths of the pay they were receiving on the active 
list at the date of their retirement” and to insert in lieu 
thereof „the pay they would have received if they had not 
advanced in rank pursuant to this section.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 29 in section 33, lines 12 and 
13, strike out “three-fourths of the pay they were receiving on 
the active list at the date of their retirement,” and to insert 
in lieu thereof “the pay they would have received if they 
had not advanced in rank pursuant to this section.” 

Mr. SMOOT., I want to understand this before we vote on it. 

Mr. SWANSON. The way the amendment reads now would 
change the entire retirement proposition of the Navy and we 
would give them the entire pay they were receiving at the time 
of retirement instead of three-quarters of that pay. 

Mr. HALE. The intention was to have it three-quarters 
of their pay, as I have explained to the Senator. 

Mr. SMOOT. But the Senator has not so worded it that 
jt means three-fourths of the pay they were receiving. It gives 
them the full pay they were receiving, 

Mr. HALE. This was not my intention. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Clerk will report the 
amendment to the amendment as modified. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 29, lines 12 and 13, after the 


words “three-fourths” strike ont “of the pay they were re- 
ceiving on the active list at the date of their retirement,” and 
insert in lieu thereof “of the pay they would have received 
if not adyanced in rank pursuant to this section.” 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to, 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill is in Committee of 


the Whole and open to amendment. If there be no further 
amendments, the bill will be reported to the Senate. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President, I desire to state that my 
colleague, the junior Senator from Texas [Mr. MAYFIELD], has 
been detained from the Senate to-day on account of illness. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendments were concurred in. 

The amendments were ordered to be engrossed, and the Dill 
to be read a third time. 

The bill was read the third time, and passed. 


JESSE P. BROWN 


Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. From the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs I report back fayorably without amendment the 
bill (II. R. 4904) for the relief of Jesse P. Brown, and I sub- 
mit a report (No. 1271) thereon. I call the attention of the 
Senator from Ohio [Mr. Wits] to the bill. 

Mr. WILLIS. I ask unanimous consent for the present con- 
sideration of the bill. 

Mr. ROBINSON. What is the bill? 

Mr. WILLIS. It is a bill for the correction of a record. It 
has been very carefully considered by the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs, and Lthink is full of merit. 

Mr. KING. Let the bill be read. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I think I can explain it in less 
time than it would take to have it read. This soldier served 
one enlistment, got a furlough after his reenlistment, went back 
to report, and met the general of another command, who told 
him to remain with him at his headquarters and said he would 
report the situation so as to show no desertion. The man 
served faithfully through the rest of the war, but the record 
of the report was lost, and he was put on the books as a de- 
serter, although it was proven that he never did desert. It is 
a most meritorious case for correction. 

Mr. KING. I would like to ask the Senator if there was 
gornig to corroborate the statèment of the beneficiary of the 

7 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Yes; affidavits from a very 
large number of his comrades, and it is consistent with the 
records in The Adjutant General's office, which do not show 
desertion. 

Mr. KING. Why did he wait so long before making his 
application? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. He has applied several times, 
and the Senate has several times passed a bill covering the 
matter. 

Mr. WILLIS. A similar bill has passed the Senate on two 
or three different occasions and has passed the House on other 
oceasions, but the bill has never passed both Houses at the 
same session, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
ent consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
8 proceeded to consider the bill, and it was read, as fol- 
OWS: 

Be it enacted, etc., That in the administration of the pension laws 
Jesse P. Brown, who served in Company II, Forty-eighth Regiment 
Ohio Volunteer Infantry, shall hereafter be held to have been hon- 
orably discharged from the military service’of the United States on the 
15th day of February, 1867: Provided, That no back pay, pension, or 
allowance shall be held to have accrued prior to the passage of this act. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 
PENSIONS AND INCREASE OF PENSIONS 


Mr. BURSUM obtained the floor. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, will the Senator yield 
to me? 

Mr. BURSUM. For what purpose? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. For the purpose of submitting some 
reports from the Committee on Military Affairs, 

Mr. BURSUM. But not to pass any bills. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. It was the earnest hope of members 
of the committee, including myself, that we might get unani- 
mous consent to consider them. They are all House bills with 
which the Senator from New Mexico is familiar, 

Mr. BURSUM. A little later on I may yield for that pur- 

Se. 

* President, there are two House omnibus pension bills on 
the calendar, reported by the Committee on Pensions. One is on 
account of the Civil War and the other on account of the 
Spanish war and Indian wars. There are two different com- 
mittees of the House, and for that reason there are two omni- 


Is there objection to the pres- 
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bus bills. The first one on the calendar is H. R. 11354. I 
move to take up for first consideration the bill (H. R. 11354) 
granting pensions and increase of pensions to certain soldiers 
and sailors of the Civil War, and widows and dependent chil- 
dren of soldiers and sailors of said war. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from New Mex- 
ico moves that the Senate proceed to the consideration of House 
bill 11354. 

Mr. DIAL. Mr. President, we have spent a great déal of 
money during this session, and it seems to me this is a good 
time to stop. There are many items in the bill to which the 
Senator from New Mexico has referred, and the Senate ought 
to be posted as to each item. We ought not to legislate 
lightly on such matters. We ought to investigate every case 
and see whether it is proper to take the taxpayers’ money and 
give it to other people. It is indeed commendable to be kind 
hearted and sympathetic, but we are carrying the question 
of pensions entirely beyond the original intention. The law, 
as I see it, as administered now is simply to distribute charity 
throughout the country. 

I had been in the Senate but a short time when a bill like 
this came up. That was immediately after the World War, 
the most destructive war the world ever saw, and yet the 
friends of pensions came to Congress at that time, when the 
whole country was prostrated, and asked for and received 
most magnificent increases in pensions. That was in 1920. 
My recollection is that that year a magnificent increase in 
pensions was granted, and perhaps an increase was granted in 
1918, one in 1919, and I believe another increase in 1921. 

Since I have been in the Senate many bills of this kind 
have passed, and the amounts are altogether out of proportion 
to the injuries which the recipients had sustained, if they sus- 
tained any injuries at all. As I understand the law, every 
person who is entitled to a pension receiyes that pension under 
the general law. But, outside of that, certain organizations 
go around and look up people to see if they can find some 
excuse to get Congress to give those questions attention. 
Under the general law any person whose name was on the 
Federal roll for 90 days receives a pension of $50 a month. 
That sum is granted whether the person is in sound health or 
not and whether that person is rich or not. I am not com- 
plaining of pensions or annuities or of the Government taking 
care of the disabled soldiers of any war. There is nothing too 
good that a government can do for its disabled soldiers. I 
have always favored being liberal with them. Neither am I 
fighting the Civil War over again; but unless some stop is 
put to paying out money for pensions in this way the country 
will soén be swamped. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, will the Senator yield for 
a moment? i ; : 

Mr. DIAL. I will yield if the Senator’s request will not take 
long and I will not lose the floor. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I find that under the rules 
of the Senate I can not make the request that I desired to make 
of the Chair. I thank the Senator from South Carolina. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from South 
Carolina yield to the Senator from Montana? 

Mr. DIAL. I yield if I do not lose the floor. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. The Senator from Tennessee [Mr. 
MoKetiar] a moment ago reported a resolution from the Com- 
mittee to Audit and Gontrol the Contingent Expenses of the 
Senate. I should like to inquire of the Senator from New 
Hampshire [Mr. Keyes] if he has found it impossible to act on 
the resolution which I had sent to his committee? 

Mr. KEYES. I have not been able to confer with the mem- 
bers of the committee in regard to that resolution, I am sorry 
to say. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I trust the Senator will do so, so 
that we may take action on it in the morning. 


MEMORIAL TO JOHN ADAMS AND JOHN QUINCY ADAMS 


Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from South 
Carolina yield to the Senator from Massachusetts? 

Mr. DIAL. I will yield if I will not thereby lose the floor. 

Mr. BUTLER. On behalf of the Senator from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. Perrer], out of order I ask unanimous consent to present 
a report from the Committee on the Library on the bill (H. R. 
12261) authorizing an appropriation of $5,000 for the erection 
of tablets or other form of memorials in the city of Quincy, 
Mass., in memory of John Adams and John Quincy Adams. 
The bill is reported withont amendment. I ask unanimous 
consent for the immediate consideration of the bill. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER, Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill, which was read, as 
follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the sum of $5,000, or so much thereof as 
may be necessary, is hereby authorized to be appropriated, out of 
any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to be ex- 
pended under the direction of the Secretary of War in the erection 
of tablets or other form of memorials in the city of Quincy, Mass., in 
memory of John Adams and John Quincy Adams. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


PENSIONS AND INCREASE OF PENSIONS 


The PRESIDING OFFICER, The question is on the mo- 
tion of the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. Bursum] that 
the Senate proceed to the consideration of House bill 11354. 
The Senator from South Carolina [Mr. Diar] is entitled to 
the floor: 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from South 
Carolina yield to the Senator from South Dakota? 

Mr. DIAL. I yield with pleasure if I will not thereby lose 
the floor. 

Mr. STERLING. I merely wish to ask unanimous consent 
for the present consideration of Order of Business 940, being 
the bill (H. R. 4448) authorizing the‘ establishment of rural 
routes of from 36 to 75 miles in length. It is a post office bill 
coming over from the House. The Senate, I think, is familiar 
with the bill. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. DIAL. I do not object if I do not lose the floor. 

Mr. BURSUM. I object. 
is PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from New Mexico 
objects. 

Mr. McKINLEY. Mr. President 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, will the Senator from South 
Carolina yield; and if so, to whom? 

Mr. DIAL. I will be very glad to yield to all my friends if 
I can retain the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator will not lose the 
floor unless some Senator makes a point of order. 

Mr. DIAL. I am very anxious to conclude my speech. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from South 
Carolina yield; and if so, to whom? 

Mr. DIAL. I yield first to the Senator from Illinois, 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President, the Senator from South 
Carolina yielded to me, and I made a request for the considera- 
tion of a bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. But the Senator from New 
Mexico objected. 

Mr. McKINLEY. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent for 
the immediate consideration of the bill (H. R. 12405) granting 
the consent of Congress to the city of Rockford in the County 
of Winnebago and State of Illinois to construct, maintain, and 
operate a bridge and approaches thereto across the Rock River. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the Senator from Illinois? 

Mr. BURSUM. I object to any bills being brought up for 
consideration while my motion is pending. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objection is made. The Sena- 
tor from South Carolina has the floor, 

Mr. DIAL. Mr. President, Senators need not get in a hurry. 
I have a good deal to say to the Senate as yet. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, I wish to ask the Senator 
from New Mexico if he will not allow me to ask for the con- 
sideration of an amendment to a bill which passed the Senate 
some time ago unanimously, and subsequently passed the House 
with an amendment, merely striking out the figures “22” and 
inserting “23”? Will he not allow me to ask to bring that up? 

Mr. BURSUM. I should like to do so, but the motion I have 
made must be disposed of before I will consent to any other 
business being transacted. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from South Caro- 
lina will proceed. 1 

Mr. DIAL. Mr. President, I can not yield to Senators if the 
Senator from New Mexico objects. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The Senator from South Caro- 
lina is recognized. 

Mr. SPENCER. Mr. President 

Mr. BORAH. Regular order! 

Mr. SPENCER. Will the Senator from South Carolina yield 
to me for a moment? 
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Mr. DIAL. 


I yield with pleasure to the Senator from Mis- 
souri; there is no one that I would desire to accommodate 
more than the Senator from Missouri. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from New Mex- 
ico has objected to the consideration of any other matter. 


Mr. SPENCER. I asked the Senator from South Carolina to 
yield and he has yielded to me for a statement. I do not wish 
to have a bill considered. 

Mr. BURSUM. I object. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, 
objects, 

Mr. SPENCER. He can not object to my making a state- 
ment. 

Mr. BURSUM. I must ask the Senator from South Carolina 
to proceed if he desires to make a speech. 

Mr. DIAL. Very well, the Senate will hear a good deal of 
it before I am throngh, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Carolina has the floor. 

Mr. DIAL. I thank you, Mr. President. I hope the Senators 
will not disturb the trend of my thought, because I want the 
Senate to become informed about this bill which it is sought 
to bring before us. 

Mr. President, as I was saying a while ago, every man whose 
name was on the roll of the Northern Army for as much as 90 
days draws $50 a month. We have read of several men who 
fought on the Union side of Mason aud Dixon's line who are 
worth many million dollars and yet are drawing pensions. 

A few years ago a bill was passed by the Senate increasing 
those pensions to $72 a month. I am glad, Mr. President, my 
brief record in this body has been along the line of economy. 
The first remarks that I made on this floor were on a bill which 
proposed to increase pension payments by $65,000,000 per 
annum. I said to the Senate that I felt, after this country had 
gone through that great destructive war and the people were 
burdened down with taxation, in view of the fact that the 
Union soldiers of the Civil War were already drawing such 
munificent pensions, to add to the pension roll $65,000,000 per 
annum more was out of place, uncalled for, and was imposing 
an unnecessary burden on the taxpayers of the United States. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
South Carolina yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. DIAL. I yield for a question if I will not lose the floor. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I am anxious to make a motion 
for an executive session, Has the Senator any objection to 
that? 

Mr. DIAL. No; I rather think I would agree to that, 
although I dislike not to continue my remarks, 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, it is perfectly apparent to me 
that there is no possibility of disposing of the bill of the Sen- 
ator from New Mexico or of doing any further business until 
it is out of the way. I therefore move that the Senate proceed 
to the consideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After 20 minutes spent in 
executive session the doors were reopened. 


GOOD ROADS REPORT 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate a com- 
munication from the Secretary of Agriculture, transmitting, in 
compliance with law, a report for the fiscal year ended June 
80, 1924, concerning the appropriations for the construction of 
rural post roads in cooperation with States, the Federal admin- 
istration of this work, and the survey, construction, and main- 
tenance of roads and trails within or only partly within the 
national forests, which, with the accompanying report, was 
referred to the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 


PROPOSED INVESTIGATION OF MUSCLE SHOALS 


Mr. McKELLAR submitted the following resolution (S. Res. 
257), which was ordered to lie over under the rule: 


Resolved, That a select committee of four Senators be appointed by 
the President pro tempore of the Senate, two Republicans and two 
Democrats, two of whom voted for what is known as the Underwood 
proposal for the disposition of Muscle Shoals and two of whom voted 
against that proposal, which committee shall investigate, during the 
coming recess of Congress, the question of what is the best disposition 
to make of the Shoals property and report its findings and recommenda- 
tions to the Senate of the next session of the Congress to be held in 
December, 1925. 

The committee is authorized to hold hearings at Muscle Shoals or in 
Washington or elsewhere, is authorized to visit the Province of Ontario 
and to examine into the workings of the hydroelectric system there; to 


The Senator from New Mexico 


Senator from South 


sit during the recess after the Sixty-eighth Congress; to employ a 
stenographer or stenographers at a cost not to exceed 25 cents per 
hundred words. The committee is authorized to send for persons and 
papers; to require, by subpeena, the attendance of witnesses, the pro- 
duction of books, papers, and documents; to administer oaths; to take 
testimony. The expenses of the committee shall be paid from the con- 
tingent fund of the Senate, 


AMENDMENT OF FARM LOAN AND CREDITS ACT 


Mr. FLETCHER. I ask unanimous consent that the Senate 
agree to the amendments of the House to the bill (S. 3632) to 
amend the Federal farm loan act and the agricultural credits 
act of 1923. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There being no objection, the amendments of the House were 
agreed to, as follows: 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, UNITED STATES, 
March 8, 1925. 

Resolved, That the bill from the Senate, S. 3632, entitled “An act 
to amend the Federal farm Joan act and the agricultural credits act 
of 1923,” do pass with the following amendments: 

(1) Page 1, line 7, after “ joint,” insert “ salaries and ; (2) page 
2, line 1, after “ the,” where it appears the first time, insert“ salaries 
and"; (3) page 2, after line 2, insert: 

“Sec, 2. That paragraph 1 of section 204 (a) of the agricultural 
credits act of 1923 be amended by adding at the end thereof the fol- 
lowing : ‘ Provided, That the Federal Farm Loan Board may classify 
loans and debentures according to maturity, and if debentures of differ- 
ent classes sell at a different rate the Federal intermediate credit banks 
may differentiate in rates on like classes of loans in the same ratio.” 

(4) Page 2, line 3, strike out “2” and insert “3”; (5) page 2, 

line 19, after “the” insert Federal”; (6) page 3, line 6, after 
Congress,“ insert“: Provided, That the present legal status as to 
assessments against Federal intermediate credit banks shall continue 
until June 30, 1926, without appropriations by Congress"; (7) page 8, 
line 17, strike ont “Land” and insert “Federal land bank *; (8) 
page 3, after Une 23, insert: 
' “Sec, 4, That the ninth paragraph of section 3 of the Federal farm 
loan act be amended by adding after the word “thereof” in the 
thirteenth line of said paragraph, the following: and may be classi- 
fled without regard to the classification act of 1923, so that the para- 
graph as amended shall read: 7 

The Federal Farm Loan Board shall be authorized and empow- 
ered to employ such attorneys, experts, assistants, clerks, laborers, and 
other employees as it may deem necessary to conduct the business 
of said board. All salaries and fees authorized in this section and 
not otherwise provided for shall be fixed in advance by said board 
and shall be paid in the same manner as the salaries of the Federal 
Farm Loan Board, All such attorneys, experts, assistants, clerks, 
laborers, and other employees, and all registrars, examiners, and ap- 
praisers shall be appointed without regard to the provisions of the 
act of January 16, 1883 (22 Stat. 403), and amendments thereto, or 
any rule or regulation made in pursuance thereof and may be classi- 
fied without regard to the classification act of 1923: Provided, That 
nothing herein shall prevent the President from placing said employees 
in the classified service.’ ” 

(9) Page 3, line 24, strike out “8” and insert “5”; 

(10) Page 3, line 24, after the word " the,” where it appears the 
second time, insert Federal”; 

(11) Page 4, line 22, strike out “4” and insert “6"; 

(12) Page 4, line 22, after “the” insert “ Federal“; 

(13) Page 5, line 2, after “ the,“ where it appears the second time, 
insert Federal“; 

(14) Page 5, after line 2, insert: 

“Src. 7. That paragraph 1 of section 202 of the agricultural 
credits act of 1923, approved March 4, 1923, be amended by inserting 
after the word “State,” in line 5 of said paragraph, the words “or 
of the Government of the United States,” so that the paragraph as 
amended will read: 

“*(1) To discount for, or purchase from, any national bank, and/or 
any State bank, trust company, agricultural credit corporation, incorpo- 
rated livestock loan company, savings institution, cooperative bank, 
cooperative credit or marketing association of agricultural producers, 
organized under the laws of any State or of the Government of the 
United States, and/or any other Federal intermediate credit bank, 
with its indorsement, any note, draft, bill of exchange, debenture, or 
other such obligation the proceeds of which have been advanced or 
used in the first instance for any agricultural purpose or for the 
raising, breeding, fattening, or marketing of livestock.““ 

(15) Page 5, line 3, strike out 5“ and insert 8.“ 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 
A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr, 
Chaffee, one of its clerks, announced that the House had 
passed without amendment the following bills and a joint 
resolution of the Senate; 
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S. 49. An act for the relief of Elizabeth H. Rice: 

8. 106. An act for the relief of Robert F. Hamilton; 

S. 245. An act for the relief of Henry P. Collins, alias Patrick 
Collins; 

S. 953. An act for the relief of William Kaup: 

S. 1232. An act for the relief of Stephen A. Winchell; 

S. 1543. An act for the relief of George E. Harpham; 

S. 1574. An act for the relief of Alice E. O'Neil; 

S. 1809. An act for the relief of Emelus S. Tozier; 

S. 2035. An act for the relief of Albert O. Tucker; 

S. 2087. An act for the relief of Laura C., Ida E., Lula P., 
and Esther Peterson ; 

S. 2223. An act for the relief of the estate of Robert M. 
Bryson, deceased ; 

S. 2301. An act for the relief of Thomas G. Patten; 

S. 2941. An act for the relief of Philip T. Coffey: 

S. 2950. An act to define and determine the character of the 
service represented by the honorable discharge issued to John 
MeNickle, of Company L, Seventh Regiment New York Volun- 
teer Heavy Artillery, under date of September 27, 1865; 

S. 3050. An act for the relief of the Turner Construction Co., 
of New York City; 

S. 3090. An act for the relief of Palestine Tronp; 

S. 3584. An act to correct the military record of Thomas C. 
Johnson, deceased ; 

S. 3549. An act for the relief of Roy A. Darling; 

S. 3576. An act for the relief of Margarethe Murphy; 

8. 3676. An act for the relief of Harry Newton; 

S. 3717. An act conferring jurisdiction upon the Court of 
Claims of the United States or the district courts of the United 
States to hear, adjudicate, and enter judgment on the claim 
of Solomon L. Van Meter, jr., against the United States for 
the use or manufacture of an invention of Solomon L. Van 
Meter, jr., covered by letters patent No. 1192479, issued by 
the Patent Office of the United States July 25, 1916; 

S. 3830. An act to authorize and direct the Secretary of the 
Interior to issue patents upon the small holding claims of 
Constancio Miera, Juan N. Baca, and Filomeno N. Miera ; 

S. 4254. An act for the relief of Ishmael J. Barnes; 

S. 4358. An act for the relief of Rear Admiral Joseph L. 
Jayne, United States Navy, retired; 

S. 4867. An act to provide for extension of payment of home- 
stead entries on ceded lands of the Fort Peck Indian Reserya- 
tion, State of Montana, and for other purposes; 

S. 4377. An act to permit a compact or agreement between 
the States of Washington, Idaho, Oregon, and Montana re- 
specting the disposition and apportionment of the waters of 
the Columbia River and its tributaries, and for other pur- 
poses; and 

S. J. Res. 46. Joint resolution for the relief of Capt. Raymond 
B. Harrison, 

The message also announced that the House had passed the 
following bills of the Senate, severally with an amendment, in 
which it requested the concurrence of the Senate: 

S. 1569. An act to compensate Lieut. L. D. Webb, United 
States Navy, for damages to household effects while being 
transported by Government conveyance ; 

S. 1664. An act for the relief of Dr. C. LeRoy Brock: and 

S. 1897. An act for the relief of Mrs. Benjamin Gauthier, 

The message further announced that the House had dis- 
agreed to the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 5481) 
to provide for the carrying out of the award of the National 
War Labor Board of July 31, 1918, in favor of certain em- 
ployees of the Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa.; requested 
a conference with the Senate on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses thereon, and that Mr. UNDERHILL, Mr. KELLAR, and 
Mr. Box were appointed managers on the part of the House 
at the conference. 

The message also announced that the House had insisted 
upon its amendment to the amendment of the Senate, No. 54, to 
the bin (H. R. 12392) making appropriations to supply defi- 
ciencies in certain appropriations for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1925, and prior fiscal years, to provide supplemental 
appropriations for the fiscal years ending June 30, 1925, and 
June 30, 1926, and for other purposes; agreed to the further 
conference requested by the Senate on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses thereon, and that Mr. MADDEN, Mr. ANTHONY, 
and Mr. Byrns of Tennessee were appointed managers on the 
part of the House at the further conference, 

The message requested the Senate to return to the House 
the bill (H. R. 11752) to provide for extension of payment on 
homestead entries on ceded lands of the Fort Peck Indian Res- 
eryation, State of Montana, and for other purposes, 


ENROLLED BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS SIGNED 


The message further announced that the Speaker had affixed 
his signature to the following enrolled bills and joint resolu- 
tions, and they were thereupon signed by the President pro 
tempore: 

S. 2085. An act to authorize the Broadwater Irrigation Dis- 
trict, a Montana organization, to construct a dam across the 
Missouri River; 

S. 3613. An act to provide for retirement for disability in 
the Lighthouse Service; 

S. 3818. An act authorizing the construction of additional 
facilities at Walter Reed General Hospital in the District of 
Columbia ; 

S. 4191. An act to permit the merger of street railway cor- 
porations operating in the District of Columbia, and for other 
purposes ; 

S. 4361. An act establishing a commission for the participa- 
tion of the United States in the observance of the one hundred 
and fiftieth anniversary of the patriotic action taken by the 
people of Mecklenburg County of North Carolina in May, 1775, 
in declaring their independence of the English Crown; 

S. 4377. An act to permit a compact or agreement between 
the States of Washington, Idaho, Oregon, and Montana re- 
specting the disposition and apportionment of the waters of the 
Columbia River and its tributaries, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 6001. An act for the relief of John E. Walker; > 

H. R. 11702. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
village of Spooner, Minn., to construct a bridge across the 
Rainy River; 

II. R. 12264. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
State of Minnesota and the counties of Sherburne and Wright 
to construct a bridge across the Mississippi River; 

H. R. 12344. An act to extend the time for the commence- 
ment and completion of the bridge of the Valley Transfer Rail- 
way Co., a corporation, across the Mississippi River in the 
State of Minnesota ; 

H. R. 12376. An act to extend the time for the commencement 
and completion of the bridge of the county of Norman and the 
town and village of Halstad, in said county, in the State of 
Minnesota, and the county of Traill and the town of Herberg, 
in said county, in the State of North Dakota, across the Red 
River of the North on the boundary line between said States: 

S. J. Res. 179. Joint resolution to amend section 10 of the 
act entitled “An act to establish the upper Mississippi River 
wild life and fish refuge; 

H. J. Res. 226. Joint resolution for the relief of special dis- 
bursing agents of the Alaskan Engineering Commission, au- 
thorizing the payment of certain claims, and for other purposes, 
affecting the management of the Alaska Railroad; and 

H. J. Res. 294. Joint resolution extending the sovereignty of 
the United States over Swains Island and making the island a 
part of American Samoa. 

RECESS 

Mr. BORAH. I move that the Senate take a recess, the 
recess being in accordance with the order heretofore made, until 
to-morrow at 10 o'clock a. m. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 6 o'clock and 45 minutes 
p. m.) the Senate, under the order previously entered, took a 
recess until to-morrow, Wednesday, March 4, 1925, at 10 o'clock 
a. m. 


NOMINATIONS 
Exccutive nominations received by the Senate March 3 (legis« 
lative day of February 26), 1925 
APPOINTMENTS, BY TRANSFER, IN THE REGULAR ARMY 
COAST ARTILLERY CORPS 
ee George Thomas Rice, Infantry, with rank from July 1, 


Second Lieut. Daniel Allen Terry, Air Service, with rank 
from February 26, 1924. 


INFANTRY 


Second Lieut. Noah Mathew Brinson, Air Service, with rank 
from June 12, 1924. 


CONFIRMATIONS 
Executive nominations confirmed by the Senate March 3 (legis- 
lative day of February 26), 1925 
CONSULAR SERVICE 
To be consuls 


Henry R. Brown. 
Harold M. Collins, 


Charles A. Bay. 
David C. Berger. 


Edwin A. Plitt. 
Laurence E. Salisbury. 
Leo D. Sturgeon. 
Rollin R. Winslow. 


Joseph G. Groeninger. 
Richard B. Haven. 
Edward P. Lowry. 
Sidney E. O'Donoghue. 
Earl L. Packer. 


UNITED STATES Coast GUARD 
Charles J. Odend'hal to be lieutenant commander (engineer- 


ing). 


Edward F. Palmer to be temporary lieutenant commander 


(engineering). 


APPOINTMENTS IN THE REGULAR ARMY 
To be lieutenant colonel 
Maj. Edgar William Miller, Medical Corps. 
To be major 
Thomas James Camp. 
PROMOTIONS IN THE REGULAR ARMY 
To be major 
Capt. Metealfe Reed, Infantry, 
To be captains 
First Lieut. William Sawtelle Kilmer, Corps of Engineers. 
First Lieut. Albert William Stevens, Air Service. 
To be first lieutenants 
Second Lieut. Allen Francis Haynes, Infantry. 
Second Lieut, Harold Gaslin Sydenham, Infantry. 
Second Lieut. Hugh Cromer Minter, Air Service. 
APPOINTMENT BY TRANSFER IN THE REGULAR ARMY 
SIGNAL CORPS 
Second Lieut. George Anthony Bicher, Air Service, 
COAST ARTILLERY CORPS 
Second Lieut. William Field Sadtler, Signal Corps. 
Second Lient. Robin Bernard Pape, Air Service. 
Second Lieut. Donald Dean Rule, Air Service. 
INFANTRY 
Second Lieut. Francis Robert Stevens, Air Service. 
PROMOTIONS IN THE ARMY 
To be majors 
Capt. Donald Henley, Infantry. 
Capt. Joseph Daly Coughlan, Field Artillery. 
To be captains 
First Lieut, Ernest Leonard Paul Treuthardt, Quartermaster 


rps. 

First Lieut. Richard Pegram Boykin, Quartermaster Corps. 
First Lieut, Alexander Forest Dershimer, Quartermaster 
Corps. 

To be first lieutenants 

Second Lieut. Godfrey Douglas Adamson, Field Artillery. 
Second Lieut. Wilson Burnett Higgins, Corps of Engineers. 
Second Lieut. Albert Newell Tanner, jr., Corps of Engineers, 
Second Lieut. Frederic Lord Hayden, Coast Artillery Corps. 
Second Lieut. Warren Cressman Rutter, Coast Artillery 


Corps. 
Second Lieut, Harold Frank Handy, Field Artillery, 
i PROMOTIONS AND APPOINTMENTS IN THE Navy 


Lieut. Commander Herbert A. Jones to be a commander. 
Lieut. (Junior Grade) George L. Richmire to be a lieutenant 
(Junior grade). 

Ensign Lucius K. Scott to be a lleutenant (junior grade). 
Assistant Paymaster Walter W. Mahany to be a passed 


assistant paymaster. | 


To be chaplains with the rank of commander 
Robert D. Workman. Charles V. Ellis. 
Herbert Dumstrey. Albert N. Park, jr. 
Edward A. Duff. George S. Rentz. 

Roy L. Lewis. Robert E. Miller. 

William W. Elder. Francis L. MeFadden, 
Charles H. Hastings. Haines H. Lippincott, 
Truman P. Riddle. Wilford R. Hall. 

Frank H. Lash. Bart D. Stephens, 

Emil H. Groth. Harrill S. Dyer. 

Joseph T. Casey. Morris M. Leonard. 

Willlam W. Edel. John H. Finn. 

Naval Constructor John G. Tawresey to be a naval con- 


structor in the Navy, with the rank of rear admiral. 


To be assistant civil engineers 
Carl W. Porter. Joseph A. Wise. 
Machinist James E. O'Neill to be a chief machinist in the 
Navy, to rank with but after ensign. 
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PosTMASTERS 
ALABAMA 
John W. Johnson, Langdale. 


ARIZONA 
Lena E. Hempstead, Bowie. 
ARKANSAS 
Melvin E. Torrence, Atkins. 
Lucile M. Deer, Leola. 
CALIFORNIA 
Walter W. Middleton, Costa Mesa. 
Anna L. Davidson, Halleck. 
Lillie A. Mideiros, Morro Bay. 


GEORGIA 
Henry G. Entrekin, Bremen. 
Frances E. Chapman, Buena Vista. 
Mary V. Lynch, Fort Screven. 
Francis L. Chapman, Ludowici. 
Joseph B. Williams, Rhine. 
Herman C. Overstreet, Sylvania, 
George B. McIntyre, Ailey. 

James P. Wood, Augusta. 
Lonnie E. Sweat, Blackshear. 
George W. McKnight, Camilla. 
William L. Newton, Claxton. 
Deborah McNair, Damascus. 

Rosa L. Lindsey, Irwinton. 
Grover C. Brantley, Lyons. 

St. James B. Alexander, Reidsville. 
Berta W. Fincher, Roberta. 

Jennie I. Ingram, Townsend. 
Thomas W. Cobb, Warthen. 


ILLINOIS 
Fred H. Kientz, Alhambra. 
Charles Voorhees, Bradley. 
Richard C. Hills, Franklin. 
William A. Spickerman, Oak Park. 
Frank M. Allen, Hillview. 
Harold R. Kerchner, Walnut. 


INDIANA 
Adolph A. Dassel, Elberfield. 
Edna S. Beeson, Galveston. 
Rexford F. Hinkle, Hymera. 
Jacob W. Hunsberger, ee 


IOWA 

Frank S. Smith, Carson. 
KANSAS 

Warren I. Nash, Coats. 
Orange J. Mark, Coldwater. 
Elza W. Reel, Fort Leavenworth, 
Lon L. Robinson, La Crosse. 
Estella Emrich, Longford. 
John A, Porter, Mount Hope. 
Karl S. Dale, Protection, 
William Russell, West Mineral, 


KENTUCKY 
Joseph W. Demonbron, Horse Cave. 
Richard C. Duvall, Lebanon Junction. 
Clarence Mathews, Maysville. 

Myrtle Miller, Hazel Green. 
William G. Morgan, Stanford. 
Homer Murray, Woodburn. 
MARYLAND 
Harvey N. Burgeon, Manchester, 
MICHIGAN 
Edwin S. Winchell, Hemlock. 
Harold D. Cole, Holly. 
Walter C. Oesterle, Webberville. 
re MINNESOTA 
Frank Schweiger, Ely. 
Wallace W. Towler, Annandale. 
Aaron T. Arneson, Carver. 
Wilbert D. Hanson, Grove City. 
William Bole, St. Charles. 
MISSISSIPPI 
Sallie C. Walker, Lauderdale, 
Ethel W. Backstrom, McLain. 
Robert C. Malone, Pace, 
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MISSOURI 
Clifford R. Hayes, Salem. 
Bert G. Ozenbaugh, Watson. 
MONTANA 
Bruce R. MeNamer, Shelby. 
NEBRASKA 
Walter R. Martin, Bellevue. 
Herman W. Ullrich, Cortland. 
William E. Bales, Hershey. 
Henry J. Newsom, North Bend. 
Herman G. Tunberg, Verdel. 
NEVADA 
Robert B. Griffith, Las Vegas. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Silas C. Newell, Newport. 
NEW JERSEY 
William J. Hart, Fort Lee. 
Alice M. Harkness, Marlton. 
Florence L. Newman, Seagirt. 
NEW MEXICO 
Mary L. White, Roswell. 
“ NEW YORK 
Wendell C. Wilber, Delanson. 
NORTH CAROLINA 
Ike R. Forbes, Cramerton. 
Malcolm J. Thornton, Clinton. 
Robert E. Hodgin, Guilford. 
NORTH DAKOTA 
Roy Wigness, Fortuna. 
Hugh Roan, Portal. 
Jacob G. Sigurdson, Upham, 
Leland Q. Perkins, Wilton. 
OKLAHOMA 
Ada Vanscoy, Dill. 
H. C. Griswold, Wetumka. 
: OREGON 
Byron A. Bennett, Crane. 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Howard D. Rushong, Collegeville, 
Edward Hoffner, Edge Hill. 
Mary F. Carey, Mahanoy Plane, 
William G. Hall, Avella. 
Levi Conner, Glen Campbell. 
John W. Kuhn, Green Lane. 
Theodore E. Lerch, Palmyra. 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
Marion B. Welch, Hardeeville. 
SOUTH DAKOTA 
Charley L. Corrington, Kadoka. 
TENNESSEE 
Loyd T. Cornelius, Middleton. 
William E. Mbore, Rock Island. 
i TEXAS 
Charley R. Jamison, Boyd. 
Opal Farris, Daisetta. 
Robert C. Howard, Dodd City. 
Tenos W. Elkins, Freeport. 
Mary P. Vernon, Hermleigh. 
Joseph R. Gilliland, Paradise. 
UTAH 
Horace E. Day, Fillmore. 
VIRGINIA 
E. Blanche Tomes, Basic. 
Joseph W. Harvey, Montross. 
WASHINGTON 
Herbert A. Miller, Stevenson. 
WEST VIRGINIA 
Effie B. Landers, Boomer. 
Tell McDonald, Grantsyille. 
Karl C. Lilly, Pemberton. 
WISCONSIN 
Edwin T. Mattison, Blair. 
Edward Porter, Cornell. 
John J. Burkhard, Monroe. 


Henry B. Goodwin, Osceola. 

Vera Finnell, Winchester. 

George A. Murray, Wisconsin Veterans Home. 
Lorenzo F. Rosenthal, Beloit. 

Rufus A. Jones, Black River Falls. 

Albert L. Jochem, Cedarburg. 

William S. Cochrane, Delavan, 

J. Charles Pile, Dodgeville. 

Frank L. Roison, Ellsworth. 

Vilas A. Kellman, Galesyille. 

Leonard M. Foster, Grandmarsh. 

Frances W. Kulwiec, Lublin. 

Lyle E. Dye, Mazomanie, 

Percy L. Miner, Pepin. 

Nellie M. Clark, Swing. 

Alfred Froseth, Washburn, 
Arthur Miller, Withee. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuespay, March 3, 1925 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rey. James Shera Montgomery, D. D., offered 
the following prayer: 


O Thou all merciful God, do Thou hear our word of prayer 
and praise, for we are all debtors and stand in the compassion 
and breath of Thy love. Draw near to all. Make larger our 
conceptions of Thy glory, that every capacity of our being 
may be made fuller and richer, Bless unto us the things 
of life that are full of goodness, hope, and promise. So abide 
with us that our wisest learning, our best possessions, our 
largest abilities may be given freely and gratefully to the 
country we delight to call our home, Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and 
approved. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr, BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order 
that no quorum is present. I will withhold it for the moment. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to extend my remarks. 

Mr. BOIES. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks, 

Mr. STRONG of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, I make the same 
request. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks on insurance. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to these requests? 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, I 
understand these are the gentlemen's own remarks? 

The SPEAKER, The Chair so understands in all cases. The 
Chair hears no objection. 


ON THE REPORT OF THE SPECIAL COMMITTEE APPOINTED UNDER 
HOUSE RESOLUTION 231 TO INVESTIGATE THE ISSUANCE, SALE, 
PAYMENT, AND CANCELLATION OF GOVERNMENT SECURITIES 


Mr. STRONG of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, because of the ob- 
jection by Mr. Kixe, of Illinois, who signed the majority report 
of this committee, to the request by Mr. Lonewortn, our party 
leader, that I should address the House on this subject, I am 
under the necessity of taking advantage of the privilege granted 
me by the House to extend my remarks. 

This matter has been the subject of newspaper publicity and 
assumes vital importance unless the truth is known to my 
fellow. Members and the country. 

A Washington newspaper on February 21 carried headlines 
that Liberty bond duplication had been confirmed, and dealt 
at length with a report that was to be filed by the select com- 
mittee, of which I am a member, appointed under House Reso- 
lution 231, to investigate the preparation, distribution, sale, 
payment, retirement, surrender, cancellation, and destruction 
of Government bonds and other securities. I was astounded 
that any member of a committee of this House, in violation of 
its tradition and precedent, should broadcast its report before 
it was formally filed with this House. It was done without 
my knowledge, as haye many other things by the same com- 
mittee. Three members of the committee have now filed a re- 
port, the chairman a separate report, and I have filed a minor- 
ity report disagreeing entirely with the majority's views. 

Four years ago this March Mr. Brewer, the investigator of 
the raincoat and harness cases which blew up in court and were 
the subject of severe condemnation by the Federal courts, 
started on an investigation of what was charged as a whole- 
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sale duplication of the public debt and a conspiracy to defraud 
the Government. ‘The matter was to a large extent interwoven 
with the dismissal from the Bureau of Engraving and Printing 
of a number of Government employees, all of whom, except 
those who died or those who refused to accept their old posi- 
tions, have been reinstated. President Coolidge in October, 
1923, through Mr. C. G. Washburn, of Worcester, Mass., who 
made a thorough investigation of the matter as the direct rep- 
resentative of the President, advised Mr. Brewer, in order to 
bring the matter to a conclusion, that he would be permitted to 
continue his investigation uptil January 1, 1924, and that his 
report must be filed by January 15, 1924. Mr. Brewer filed his 
report in accordance with the President’s direction. It was 
referred to the Treasury, investigated, and replied to in a let- 
ter to the President dated April 26, 1924, from the Secretary 
of the Treasury, a most convincing answer. The matter, how- 
ever, did not rest there, and Mr. Brewer, through some friends 
in this body, gained the attention of this House, which, know- 
ing little of the real facts, saw fit to authorize a select com- 
mittee to investigate his charges. 

I have great admiration for my colleagues on the committee, 
They are able legislators, and I do not want to criticize them; 
but it has always seemed to me that the proper way to investi- 
gate any subject, and especially one that is highly technical, is 
to examine at first hand the operations involved. This was 
urged by the Treasury Department in two letters to the com- 
mittee, and I myself suggested to the committee that it visit 
the Bureau of Engraving and Printing and the various divisions 
or offices handling the operations under investigation. This the 
committee did not do. My fellow members of the committee 
probably are better able than I to grasp these technical matters 
from the air or from Mr. Brewer. But so far as I am con- 
cerned, I prefer first hand information. Accordingly, I visited 
the Bureau of Engraving and Printing and other offices in the 
Treasury Department, carefully studying the various processes 
in the printing, examination, counting, and so forth, of Govern- 
ment bonds and securities, and took a stenographer with me to 
make notes as I went along. I found that each sheet of silk- 
fibered paper is repeatedly checked and counted during the 
process through which it passes until it comes out as either 
currency or bonds, In the case of currency, 16 hand and 6 
mechanical counts are made; in the ease of bonds, 21 counts 
are made. So duplications of currency, notes, or bonds is 
reduced almost to an impossibility. I learned that duplicate 
numbered bonds were possible through sticking, slipping, or 
breaking of numbering machines, and errors through hand 
make-up numbering machines; and especially so during the war 
period, when great quantities of bonds were being printed and 
issued, and when the personnel in the Bureau of Engraving and 
Printing was increased from 4,000 to 8,000, forcing the employ- 
ment of new and untrained people. On the basis of my ex- 
amination, I am firmly convinced that duplicate-numbered bonds 
were the result of errors, pure and simple, and that while large 
quantities were caught before they reached the public, some 
duplicate-numbered bonds did get into circulation, but that the 
Government received full payment for each note or bond issued, 
Secretary Mellon stated before the committee that there were 
no spurious or fraudulent bonds issued, that he had caused a 
thorough examination to be made, and was prepared to stand by 
his position; and when you consider that such bonds were not 
issued during his administration of the Treasury, nor by an 
administration of his party, it must be acknowledged that his 
conclusions are without prejudice and that of an honest as well 
as an able man. 

The committee has shown the Treasury very little of the 
evidence produced before it, and did not give the Treasury an 
opportunity to cross-examine witnesses, notwithstanding the 
promise of the committee that this would be done. I protested 
that this was not the proper way to conduct a fair investiga- 
tion, but regardless of the failure of the committee to observe 
the natural proprieties of a fair investigation I do not find any 
basis for the charge of wholesale duplication of the publie debt 
and fraudulent issue of securities. 

True, there were some errors! True there was petty thiev- 
ing! What of it! What did it amount to? Nothing more than 
could be expected in the rush and enormous yolume of war-time 
work. The majority report states that bonds which had been 
stolen were presented and pald a second time. How much? 
Thirteen thousand one hundred dollars. A loss of but $13,100 
out of over $172,000,000,000 of securities handled. A record 
not to be criticized but to be commended. Would not any bank 
in this country be proud of such à record? If theft losses by 
banks in the handling of securities were as small propor- 
tionately as those sustained by the Government, the banks 
would cease to carry insurance and the insurance business 


would be ruined. Some dates on coupons altered to secure 
earlier payment! Yes! A few; they were good coupons, and 
their payment did not duplicate the debt. Why, gentlemen, if 
there were a duplication of the public debt, would it not reflect 
in the interest the Government has had to pay since these loans 
were issued? As a matter of fact, the Government has never 
paid the interest it was supposed to pay. On June 30, 1924, 
more than $56,000,000 of interest due had not been called for; 
the coupons have not been presented. The charge is ridiculous. 
Falsification of records. No! I found no evidence to support 
such finding. Shortage in silk fiber paper? Yes; 113% sheets 
of Liberty band paper were found short by a Department of 
Justice committee, which made an audit of the Bureau of 
Engraving and Printing. All the sheets lost were uncom- 
pleted work and meant a loss of but a few cents a sheet to the 
Government. Some loss out of 97,000,000 sheets of bond paper 
handled! n 

Let us see what this Department of Justice committee did. 
It found that there were some sheets of distinctive paper short 
and some sheets of distinctive paper over. There were two 
classes of paper—money paper and bond paper. If the sheets 
had been completed, they would have had.a money value. So 
the committee in its report assigned to the various sheets in 
process of printing the money value they would represent if 
completed. The committee offset some of the sheets that were 
over against the sheets that were shoft. In the money paper 
there was a shortage of 686 sheets, but the money valne 
assigned represented a theoretical overage of $11,500. On the 
other hand, in the bond paper the shortage was 113 ½ sheets, 
and the money value assigned represented a theoretical short- 
age of $690,000. However, there was an excess of 204 blank 
Bheets of overs to which the audit committee did not assign 
any money value. They did not know what denomination of 
bonds they would have been used for. If $10,000 bonds, six to 
a sheet, making $60,000 a sheet, we would have a theoretical 
value of $12,240,000 in overages, or the same condition which 
applies in the money sheets. The whole thing is entirely 
fictitious, purely theoretical, so far as money value is con- 
cerned, as the losses did not occur on completed securities and 
the incomplete sheets were worth only a few cents a sheet. 

My colleagues on the committee conferred upon me the great 
honor of mentioning me at length in its report, for which I 
thank them. Such mention was in connection with the testi- 
mony of the Register of the Treasury. It dealt with the degree 
of attention the Treasury gaye to duplicate-numbered bonds 
when discovered. I must say that I was surprised at the lack 
of knowledge of the Register of the Treasury as to what was 
done with respect to duplicate-numbered bonds coming into the 
department. True, the Treasury did not get excited about 
duplicate-numbered bonds when it knew they had been paid 
for, but its lack of excitement certainly does not prove the 
existence of fraud or duplication of the debt. 

The committee gave considerable space in its majority report 
to what is known as allocations of numbers, Possibly this is 
due to the fact that the term “ allocation of numbers,” as used 
in this connection, is not clear to the uninitiated. There is 
nothing mysterious about it. The statement that some of these 
allocations were not correct is true. It is not expected that 
they would be. The matter has so little bearing on the alleged 
duplication of the public debt and would require such a lengthy 
explanation to make it clear to the Members of the House that 
I will not bore you with the details. It is sufficient to say that 
it can be entirely disregarded in connection with any discus- 
sion of the question of duplication. 

There are two points that require some mention. One is the 
discontinuance of the assortment and recordation of interest 
coupons. This discontinuance was the result of the action of 
Congress, and the gentleman who is chairman of the Committee 
on Appropriations stated on the floor of the House that he was 
responsible for cutting out the appropriation for this work. 
He was undoubtedly right in his action as the Bureau of Effi- 
ciency and several other committees which have examined into 
the matter have reported that it was a costly and useless 
procedure and did not add to the protection of the Government. 

The second point is the authority of the Secretary of the 
Treasury to destroy securities. The majority report renders 
an opinion on the law in relation to destruction, holding the 
Secretary of the Treasury has no authority to destroy securi- 
ties. They are good lawyers, but it so happens that the Attor- 
ney General of the United States has held otherwise. After 


considering the various statutes cited by the majority report, 
Attorney General Stone says in conclusion: 

It is my opinion, therefore, that the Secretary of the Treasury is 
authorized, under the provisions of sections 161 and 251, Revised Stat- 
utes, to make regulations and issue instructions to his subordinates 
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relative to the disposal to be made of paid canceled notes, securities, 
and other obligations, including Government bonds, paid, redeemed, ex- 
changed, or received, retired, and canceled; and if, in his sound 
discretion, he deems the destruction of such bonds and other securities 
to be for the protection of the United States from fraud and loss, he 
may legally order that the same be destroyed after proper record thereof 
has been made. 


So far as the Liberty bond transactions are concerned, the 
majority report appears to a casual reader to make the charge 
that the Government has in some mysterious way lost $24,- 
000,000 owing to certain purchases and sales made by the War 
Finance Corporation. If you analyze it carefully, of course, 
the report makes no such charge. It merely appears to do so, 
Upon a careful reading of the report the whole matter dissolves 
into nothing. 

The War Finance Corporation, as is well known, is a corpora- 
tion which was organized under a special act of Congress to 
finance certain industries “necessary or contributory to the 
prosecution of the war,” and to buy, sell, and deal in obligations 
of the United States. All of its capital stock is owned by the 
United States Treasury. In legal form it is a corporation, but 
in substance it is no more than a branch or agency of the 
Treasury. The Secretary of the Treasury is the chairman of its 
board of directors, and its funds are kept on deposit without 
interest in the United States Treasury. 

During the last few months of the war and for about a year 
and a half thereafter it was one of the duties of the War 
Finance Corporation to conduct extensive operations in the 
purchase and sale of Liberty bonds with a view to stabilizing 
the market to the extent that circumstances permitted. The 
majority report seems to carry the suggestion that the select 
committee discovered this fact, but so far as I can see there 
has never been any secret about it. When the bill creating 
the corporation was under consideration Secretary McAdoo 
described in detail before the Finance Committee of the Senate 
and substantially to the same effect before the Ways and Means 
Committee of the House what the corporation would be ex- 
pected to do. I quote from his testimony of February 8, 1918: 

Any attempt to peg the price of Liberty bonds at par would be 
unwise and subject to legitimate criticism as turning the Government's 
long-term 20 or 25 or 30 year bonds into demand obligations. * * * 

It is highly desirable that violent and unnecessary fluctuations 
in price should be avoided and that all possible measures should be 
taken to stabilize the price of Liberty bonds. The War Finance Cor- 
poration would be able, I believe, to stabilize to a large extent the 
price of Liberty bonds. It is well known that a comparatively small 
buying power will not only discourage those speculatively or viciously 
disposed persons who might desire deliberately to depress the price of 
Government bonds but would furnish added impetus to any upward 
movement in the prices * * * 

The purpose I have in view, under this subdivision (giving the 
corporation authority to buy, sell, and deal in bonds and obligations of 
the United States) of the proposed act, is simply to permit this cor- 
poration to act in any circumstances that may develop, to such an 
extent as may seem wise in steadying the market for Government 
bends. s s * 

The corporation will have the power * * to buy and to sell 
Government bonds, so that if at any time it is deemed desirable to go 
on the market and buy some Government bonds it could do so, and 
sell them again, It is intended to be merely a stabilizing power, and 
is not for any other purpose. 


What does stabilization of the Liberty bond market mean? 
As Secretary McAdoo pointed out, it does not mean that the 
price of Liberty bonds could or should be pegged at par or at 
any other fixed price. All it means is that violent and un- 
necessary fluctuations, which freighten and discourage small 
holders, should be avoided either in the Liberty bond market as 
a whole or in the different issues. It involves buying in the 
open market whenever there is a sudden flood of selling orders, 
and selling when the market recovers and there is an excess of 
buying orders. It means keeping in constant touch with the 
market and acting as a balance wheel and a stabilizer. 

In the course of its operations, the War Finance Corporation 
bought vastly more bonds than it sold in the open market. The 
reason for this is that the United States Government has been 
most of the time a heavy purchaser of its own obligations. 
Under authorization of Congress, it has bought for various sink- 
ing funds and bond purchase funds, for the Postal Savings sys- 
tem, for the Alien Property Custodian, and for investment of 
proceeds of repayments on foreign government obligations or of 
the Federal reserve franchise tax. 

Since the War Finance Corporation; by act of Congress, 
was especially intrusted with the authority to deal in Goy- 
ernment obligations in the open market, and was equipped to 
do this yery thing, while the Treasury was not, it was the 


natural thing for the Treasury to use the corporation in mak- 
ing these purchases, and from time to time the Treasury took 
over the bonds bought, calling upon the War Finance Corpora- 
tion to deliver them out of the bonds which the corporation 
had in its treasury as a result of its stabilizing operations. 
At what price should these bonds be delivered to the Treasury? 
They might have been delivered at the market price on the 
date of delivery. It was thought best, however, to have the 
War Finance Corporation handle the whole matter at cost 
without taking either a profit or a loss. The purchases and 
sales, of course; covered a long period, but the idea was that 
after the last bond had been delivered to the Treasury, the 
Treasury would have paid to the corporation exactly the net 
cost to the corporation of the whole operation, without a cent 
of profit or loss. z 

It was necessary to devise some simple mechanism by which 
this result. could be achieved. The object, I have said, was to 
have the transactions as a whole carried on at cost, but when- 
ever a bond or a block of bonds was transferred to the Treas- 
ury, it was necessary for accounting purposes to set a price on 
them. For convenience, the price selected was the approximate 
average book cost of all the bonds of that issue in the corpora- 
tion’s treasury on the date in question. As a matter of dollars 
and cents to the Treasury, the exact price set on a particular 
bond was of no importance, as the price was at once reflected 
in the book cost of what was left. If the tentative price on 
a particular bond was above the average cost, the book cost 
of the balance was automatically reduced by the amount of 
the excess; if it was below the average cost, the book cost was 
correspondingly increased. 

The result would be that when the whole business was wound 
up the Treasury would have paid the corporation exactly what 
the operations cost the corporation. In other words, the finan- 
cial result of the operations would have been exactly the same 
as if the powers in question had been exercised directly by the 
Treasury without the intervention of a corporate agency. This 
was in fact the result of the Liberty-bond transactions, with a 
single exception. It seems that on one occasion, near the end 
of the corporation's activities in purchasing bonds, what was 
left of one issue of bonds was transferred to the Treasury at 
the current market price rather than at cost, resulting in a 
paper profit of about $53,000 to the Treasury and a correspond- 
ing paper loss to the War Finance Corporation. With this 
exception the whole transaction, inyolving purchases and sales 
of nearly $2,000,000,000 of bonds, was carried on at exact cost 
for the Treasury. The implication in the majority report that 
in some way the Treasury suffered a loss of $24,000,000 in 
connection with the purcliase of bonds from the War Finance 
Corporation has, in my opinion, no foundation whatever, and I 
am at a loss to know on what evidence it is based. 

The report refers to the dates of bond purchases given by the 
Secretary of the Treasury, presumably in the reports submitted 
each year to Congress showing purchases under the bond pur- 
chase fund: These dates represent merely the dates on which 
bonds were taken over by the Treasury from the War Finance 
Corporation: They have no relation whatever to the dates on 
which the bonds were bought by the corporation in the open 
market. Bonds may have been bought by the War Finance 
Corporation seyeral months before the Treasury desired or was 
in position to take them over. Evidently the report seeks to 
convey the impression that the Government suffered a large 
loss because, on the dates on which bonds were transferred to 
the Treasury by the corporation, the prices in the market were 
lower than those at which the transfers were made. This con- 
tention is too absurd to warrant more than a passing comment. 

The report suggests that there was some violation of the spirit 
of the law in the fact that Government bonds were sold by 
the War Finance Corporation below par. There is nothing to 
this point. The Congress expressly authorized the corporation 
to buy, sell, and deal in bonds and obligations of the United 
States. The Secretary of the Treasury made it clear in his 
statement to the committees of Congress that the contemplated 
operations would involye sales as well as purchases, and that 
they would be carried on in the open market. At the very time 
Secretary McAdoo was testifying all issues of Liberty bonds 
were below par. If the corporation could only buy and never 
sell, its operations and its usefulness would soon have come 
to an end. If the Congress had intended, as the majority re- 
port implies, merely to authorize the purchase of bonds for 
retirement, there would have been no possible useful purpose 
in giving the War Finance Corporation power to buy and sell 
Government obligations. 

As a matter of fact, the actual number of bonds sold by the 
War Finance Corporation in the open market seems to have 
been relatively small. A large part of the sales appear to have 
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constituted in effect no more than exchanges of one issue of 
bonds for another. On April 18, 1920, the stabilization opera- 
tions of the corporation were terminated in accordance with 
an oflicial announcement of the Treasury, Subsequently, the 
corporation was requested to turn over to the Treasury, for 
the bond purchase fund and other Government funds such 
bonds as it still had in its possession. It developed that the 
corporation had on hand more bonds of certain issues than the 
bond purchase fund was in a position to absorb, while it had 
an insufficient amount of certain other issues for the purpose. 
The corporation, therefore, by direction of the Treasury, sold 
bonds of the issues in which it held an excess and bought the 
same number of bonds of the issues of which there was an 
insufficient amount, The transactions resulted in a net differ- 
ence of from $150,000 to $200,000 in favor of the Government, 
as bonds were purchased on the average at materially lower 
prices than were obtained for the bonds sold. These transac- 
tions, which were in substance nothing but exchanges, accounted 
for a substantial part of the sales by the War Finance Corpora- 
tion, to which exception is taken in the majority report. 

If the matter were not dealt with so seriously in the majority 
report, and if it had not been announced with such an air of 
having uncovered a scandal 1 should feel like apologizing to 
the House for this detailed explanation. These transactions 
happened more than fiye years ago. They involved solely 
transactions between the United States Treasury and a cor- 
portation of which every dollar of stock was and is owned by 
the United States Treasury. I can not see the use of spending 
a lot of money to hire high-priced accountants to find out 
whether or not one pocket of the Treasury profited at the ex- 
pense of another pocket. It is a waste of time even to talk 
about the matter. The Treasury and the War Finance Cor- 
poration both belong to Uncle Sam. 

I come now to a matter which is dealt with at length in the 

report. I refer to the implication in the majority report that 
there was something questionable in the use by the War Finance 
Corporation of the private offices of one of its directors as a 
facility in making purchases and sales of Liberty bonds. The 
matter was so fully and satisfactorily explained at the public 
hearings of the committee that it is difficult to see why the 
matter is even commented upon in the majority report. 
_ The sworn testimony shows that Mr. Eugene Meyer, jr., was 
formerly the principal member of the firm of Eugene Meyer, 
jr, & Co. At the end of 1917 the firm was dissolved and began 
to liqnidate its affairs. Beginning in June, 1918, as a con- 
yenience to the War Finance Corporation and the Treasury, 
with the approval of Secretary of the Treasury McAdoo, Mr. 
Meyer donated the facilities and seryice of his office in con- 
nection with the purchase and sale of Liberty bonds. In doing 
so he expressly stipulated that no charge would be made by 
himself or his former firm, whether for rent, operating ex- 
penses, or services. All those expenses were personally borne 
by Mr. Meyer, and the service performed free of all cost to the 
Government. This is established by the sworn testimony, and 
there is not a shred of evidence to contradict it. 

Where, then, is the ground for criticism? Apparently the 
whole difficulty arose out of the fact that the statement con- 
taining the record of each transaction, as submitted from day 
to day to the War Finance Corporation contained an item 
entitled “commissions.” The statement contained three sep- 
arate items, the principal amount of the purchase, the accrued 
interest, and an item entitled “commissions.” The expert 
investigator of the committee came across some of these state- 
ments, and jumped to the conclusion that they referred to com- 
missions paid by the War Finance Corporation to Mr. Meyer. 
Here was an excellent scandal, and a public hearing was held 
on October 25, 1924, so that the matter could be aired. At the 
hearing it promptly-developed that Mr. Meyer did not get a 
single cent of commissions, He had placed orders with a 
number of established brokerage houses, and they had pur- 
chased bonds in the open market, billing Mr. Meyer's office for 
principal, interest, and the customary minimum commission 
charged by brokers. Mr, Meyer’s office billed the War Finance 
Corporation for the exact amount disbursed by him for these 
purposes. ‘The commissions referred to in the statements were 
not commissions paid to Mr. Meyer, but commissions disbursed 
by him in purchasing bonds, and reimbursed, dollar for dollar, 
by the War Finance Corporation. When this obvious mistake 
of the expert investigator had been discovered, one might 
suppose that the matter would have been allowed to rest, with 
an apology for the misunderstanding. Yet in the majority 
report the story is again brought out, sufficiently beęlouded by 
insinuations and ambiguous words to lead a casual reader to 
think that there was still some unexplained wrongdoing; and 
this in spite of the fact that expert accountants of unques- 
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tioned standing have audited the books and certified that every 
cent had been accounted for and no commissions or even 
expenses charged by Mr. Meyer. 

The majority report attempts to create an air of suspicion 
by referring to alleged “ alterations and changes” inthe “ books 
of record” of the War Finance Corporation covering the 
Liberty-bond transactions, An exchange of letters between the 
committee and the treasurer of the War Finance Corporation 
completely disproyed these insinuations. There is no evidence 
of any change or alteration in any of the books of record of 
the corporation. The corporation kept, as a matter of con- 
venience, a memorandum account which was called the Liberty- 
bond register, in which certain figures and compilations relating 
to Liberty-bond transactions were kept. 

This was not an original book of entry, but merely a supple- 
mentary memorandum record, While the committee was in- 
vestigating the Liberty-bond transactions a bookkeeper of the 
War Finance Corporation happened to be engaged in compil- 
ing some tables from the Liberty-bond register. He noticed 
that through an oversight certain notations had been omitted 
from one part of the register, though the same information 
was contained in other parts of the same book. The bookkeeper 
supplied the omission by entering the missing notations. The 
treasurer stated under oath that he knew nothing of the nota- 
tions, and there is nothing in the testimony to suggest anything 
to the contrary. That is all there is to the alleged “ altera- 
tions and changes.” So that the record may be complete I 
will at the close of my remarks insert in the Rxconb the corre- 
spondence relating to this matter. 

What I have said should demonstrate beyond the shadow of 
a doubt that there is no need for an audit of the public debt 
which the majority report recommended. Such an audit would 
be a tremendous task and would involve untold expense to the 
Government, It would entail the audit of all public-debt re- 
ceipts and expenditures by the 12 Federal reserve banks and 
their 23 branches, as well as by the Treasurer of the United 
States. From April 1, 1917, to July 30, 1924, receipts aggre- 
gated in excess $88,000,000,000 and expenditures in excess of 
$68,000,000,000. All of these receipts and expenditures are cov- 
ered by requisitions and shown in accounts to the Comptroller 
General of the United States. It would require the complete 
audit of the manufacturer under contract of Government dis- 
tinctive paper, involving from the beginning of the fiscal year 
1917 to the close of the fiscal year 1924, over 119,000,000 sheets. 
It would require an audit of the printing and issue of over 
$172,000,000,000 of securities, not including work done for the 
insular governments, and of the retirement or exchange of 
over $100,000,000,000 of securities, not to speak of an audit of 
the War Finance Corporation transactions in bonds which totaled 
nearly $2,000,000,000, These are some of the things involved, 
not all, Now, gentlemen, it would be a tremendous task which 
would take 10 years or more, and cost the taxpayers of the 
country millions of dollars. Not only that but it would be an 
entirely useless and ridiculous procedure, for, as a matter of 
fact, every transaction in connection with the public debt was 
currently audited. 

The recommendation for the separation of the Bureau of En- 
graving and Printing, the Division of Paper Custody, and the 
Register's Office is equally ridiculous. There is no reason why 
these branches of the Treasury should be answerable directly 
to Congress. Congress has enough to do without attempting 
to perform executive functions, for which, as a matter of fact, 
there is no authority under the Constitution. The Secretary of 
the Treasury is by law charged with the administration of 
the financial operations of the Nation, and he Is and should be 
held responsible. The report suggested that the Bureau of 
Engraving and Printing is an organization similar to the Gov- 
ernment Printing Office. The Government Printing Office is 
properly under the supervision of Congress. It was established 
originally for the purpose of handling congressional printing. 
The Bureau of Engraving and Printing is an integral part of 
the Treasury organization. It is merely a piece of machinery 
required by the Secretary of the Treasury to discharge the 
duties imposed upon him specifically by law. Congress has, for 
instance, charged the Secretary of the Treasury with the full 
responsibility in connection with the preparation and issue of 
securities. To separate production from issue would divide 
the responsibility and leave the Secretary without any control 
over the integrity of production. Involved in the situation 
would be the production, custody, and use of engraved stock, 
now controlled by appropriate safeguards administered by the 
Secretary of the Treasury and the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency. Likewise, the Division of Paper Custody and the Office 
of the Register of the Treasury are essential parts of the 
Treasury machinery. The former acts as the custodian of 
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blank paper, All its transactions are reported to the Division 
of Publie Debt Accounts and Audit, a unit functioning entirely 
independent of the Division of Paper Custody and the Bureau 
of Engraving and Printing. The most important item handled 
by the Division of Paper Custody is, of course, the distinctive 
silk-fiber paper which is contracted for by the Secretary of 
the Treasury, with respect to the manufacture of which 
special safeguards are provided. This paper is one of the 
principal safeguards against counterfeiting, The authority 
and responsibility of the Secretary for this paper would be 
broken if at any time it was delivered to an organization out- 
side of his control, as would be the cise if this division or the 
Bureau and Engraving and Printing were removed from the 
Seeretary’s jurisdiction. 

The Dockery Act, approved July 18, 1894, charged the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury with responsibility for supervising the du- 
ties of the register’s office. All securities delivered to that office 
are reported by the delivery office direct to the Division of 
Public Debt Accounts and Audit. The register likewise reports 
to the division all securities received. Complete control ac- 
counts are therefore maintained by this independent division 
oyer all public-debt securities. After paid securities are re- 
ceived by the register and audited by him his certificate is for- 
warded to the Comptroller General of the United States in 
support of disbursements made by the Treasurer on account 
of payment of such securities. 

I am convinced, after careful examination into the organiza- 
tion, that it would be one of the greatest mistakes this Con- 
gress could make to put into effect the separations recom- 
mended by the majority report. 

In conclusion, let me point out that practically all charges 
in the majority report are based upon operations which took 
place during a Democratic administration. In my remarks I 
have commended these operations, because I believe they were 
conducted in a most praiseworthy manner and that there is no 
justification for the criticism tliat has been leveled against 
them. I am a Republican, and I believe in being fair even to 
the other side. And I am indeed proud that the present Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, of my own party, and one of the great- 
est this Nation has ever bad, has taken the same fair and, I 
believe, just position. 
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March 25, 1924: Letter from Mr. Winston to Mr. MCFADDEN, advis- 
ing him that a complete report to the charges made by Mr. Brewer 
will be available about April 1, and suggesting that hearings be post- 
poned until that date. An invitation was also extended the com- 
mittee to visit the bureau, Division of Loans and Currency, and the 
register’s office. 

April 80, 1924: Letter from Mr. Mellon to Mr. McFappen, assuring 
the committee that no prejudice will come to any employee who may 
testify to the facts known by him. 

May 14, 1924: Letter from Mr. Winston to Mr. MCFADDEN, extending 
an invitation to the committee to visit the various offices concerned 
in the issuance, payment, etc., of Government securities. 

May 23, 1924: Letter from Mr. Mellon to Mr. McFappen regarding 
Congressman KIxd's remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, May 22, 
with reference to the cut in the appropriation of £400,000 for the 
Division of Loans and Currency, intimating that because of this cut 
coupon bonds would not be examined. 

June 6, 1924: Letter from Mr. Mellon to Mr. McFappen, assuring 
him that the numerical assortment of interest coupons of temporary 
bonds and Victory notes will continue to completion but the numerical 
assortment of other coupons is not possible within the appropriation 
granted by Congress and inelosing for the committee's information 
eight exhibits relative thereto. 

June 26, 1924: Letter from Mr. Winston to Mr, McFappen, stating 
that the department desired to resume destruction of war-savings cer- 
tificates and it wished to know if the committee would object, since 
the investigation did not include this class of securities. 

July 21, 1924: Letter from Mr. Winston to Mr. McFavpen stating 
that the committee should act through the Secretary's office, and not 
direct with the various offices, on matters involving neither the pro- 
duction of documents nor the attendance of witnesses. 

August 2, 1924: Letter fronr Mr. Winston to Mr. MCFADDEN re- 
garding a request of the committee that Mr. Brewer or other represen- 
atives of the committee be permitted to examine the records of the 
department and stating that Mr. Brewer had been afforded ample time 
to complete his investigation. 

August 12, 1924: Letter from Mr. Winston to Mr. MCFADDEN re- 
garding the delay in furnishing certain information requested of Mr. 
Speelnran and calling attention to the understanting that the Treasury 
was to receive notice and have an opportunity to be represented at 
all hearings at which testimony of witnesses was taken. 

Oetober' 22, 1924: Letter from Mr. Winston to Mr. MCFADDEN re- 
garding the request by the committee for the furnishing of certain 
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records of the department pertaining to purchases and sales of se- 
curities and stating that such a request is unreasonable since these 
records are so numerons. 

November 12, 1924: Letter from R. R. Bucklin to Mr. MCFADDEN 
regarding notations made on bond register of War Finance Corpora- 
tion by Mr. Pilkerton. 

November 17, 1924: Letter from Mr. Winston to Mr. MCFADDEN re- 
garding the suggestion made that Morgan & Co. made a profit upon 
the handling of bonds purchased for the 5 per cent purchase fund. 

November 18, 1924: Letter from R. R. Bueklin to Mr. KIXG re- 
garding nofations made on the bond register of the War Finance Cor- 
poration by Mr. Pilkerton. 

November 22, 1924: Letter from Mr. Winston to Mr. MCFADDEN re- 
questing copies of the testimony presented at the second and third 
open hearings before the committee. 

December 6, 1924: Letter from R. R. Bucklin to Mr, MCFADDEN 
regarding register of War Finance Corporation. 

December 15, 1924: Letter from Mr. Mellon to Mr. MCFADDEN re- 
garding numerous hearings held by the committee and calling his at- 
tention to the fact that the Treasury has not had an opportunity to 
present its side of the case. 

January 3, 1925: Letter from Mr. Mellon to Mr. McFanpen with 
reference to the elimination of the assortment and recordation of 
interest coupons. 

January 30, 1925: Letter from Mr. Mellon to Mr. McFapprn ad- 
yising him that a reply in full would be made later to his letter of 
January 28, 1925, setting forth “outstanding facts” presented in 
evidence to the committee and calling his attention to the unfairness 
of submitting a report to Congress without granting the Treasury 
the opportunity of cross-examining witnesses or of seeing a transcript 
of the testimony taken in secret sessions. 

February 4, 1925: Letter from Mr. Mellon to Mr. MCFADDEN set- 
ting forth his comments in regard to certain “ outstanding facts” 
with reference to (1) authority to destroy Government securities; 
(2) method employed in giving tentative allocations of serial num- 
bers, where securities appear to bear duplicated numbers; (3) con- 
cealment of paper shortages; (4) certification of count of securities 
for destruction signed by one person only; (5) transactions carried 
on by the War Finance Corporation in 1918-1920. 

February 11, 1925: Letter from Mr. Mellon to Mr. MCFADDEN 
stuting his comments concerning (1) disposition of three items of 
shortage in postage-stamp paper; (2) shortages in accounts at the 
bureau in the matter of distinctive silk fiber paper and in paper 
accounts with reference to pay checks; (3) elimination from the 
reports of the superintendent of the paper mills of an item of 564,000 
sheets of distinctive paper; (4) loss of $100,000 of bonds from the 
files of the register. 

March 8, 1925: Letter of Secretary Mellon to the President re- 
garding reports submitted to Congress by the special committee ap- 
pointed under House Resolution 231 (68th Cong., Ist sess.). 

Marc 25, 1924. 


Hon. L. T. MCFADDEN, A 
House of Representatives, Washington D. C. 

My Dear Coxankss Mäx: Referring to the committee investigating 
the Bureau of Engraving and Printing in the Treasury Department, 
of which I understand you are the chairman, we are, as you perhaps 
know, preparing a complete printed report as to the charges made 
by Mr. Brewer. This report is necessarily somewhat lengthy and is 
still in course t preparation. We should have the report available 
in every particular, except possibly one appendix, by the ist of April. 
I think that this report will be extremely helpful to your committee 
in determining the line of investigation which it will desire to pursue 
and what further information it will require. I might s@ggest, there- 
fore, that you await the week necessary to complete this report before 
starting your hearings. - 

I think that a better understanding of such an investigation as you 
are conducting can be had if your committee will go through the 
bureau, the Division of Loans and Currency, and the register’s office 
and learn the physical operations in connection with the manufacture, 
sale, and payment of Government securities. It is only by personal 
knowledge of this sort that explanations are made clear. 


Very truly yours, 
Gannanůu B. WINSTON, 


Undersecretary of the Treasury. 


APRIL 30, 1924, 


Hon. L. T. MCFADDEN, 
Chairman Committee on Banking and Currency, 
House of Representatives. 

My Dran Mn. CHAMMAN: I baye your letter of April 29 with 
referenee to the investigation under House Resolution 231, in which 
you ask my assurance that no person in the employ of the Treasury 
Department who may come to your committee to testify shall be sub- 
ject to any discipline, demotion, removal, transfer, or dismissal by the 
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department. I am at a loss to understand the reason for such request 
on the part of your committee. Certainly during my administration 
of the Treasury no prejudice will come to any employee of the depart- 
ment who may testify to facts known by him, 
Very truly yours, 
A. W. MELLON, 
Secretary of the Treasury, 


May 14, 1924. 
Hon. Louis T. MCFADDEN, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Mr Dear CONGRESSMAN: When you were discussing with me the 
procedure of your committee in investigating the alleged duplicate 
issuance of bonds in the McAdoo administration you agreed with me 
that your committee could have a better understanding of the questions 
involved if it actually followed the bonds from the time they appeared 
as distinctive paper through their printing, issuance, payment, and 
destruction. I should be glad to furnish your committee with every 
facility to go through the Treasury and get an insight into these 
matters. 

Very truly yours, 
GARRARD B. WINSTON, 
Undersecretary of the Treasury, 


May 23, 1924. 


Dear Me. CHAIRMAN : I have just noted the remarks of Hon. EDWARD 
J. Kixe in the House of Representatives on May 21, reported in the 
CONGRESSIONAL Rucorp for May 22, where reference is made to a cut 
in appropriation of $400,000 for the Division of Loans and Currency, 
with the intimation that because of this cut coupon bonds will not be 
examined, 

The facts are these: Included in the Budget transmitted to the Con- 
gress for the fiscal year 1925 was the Treasury proposal of an appro- 
priation of $3,650,000 for the Public Debt Service. This item included 
the estimated cost of the work in the register's office connected with the 
numerical assortment and recordation of paid and canceled interest 
coupons. The Congress, at the suggestion of the House Appropria- 
tions Committee, reduced the item by $234,000, and appropriated ac- 
cordingly the cut of $234,000 (not $400,000), being the estimated 
cost of the numerical arrangement and recordation of interest coupons 
in the register’s office and had nothing Whatever to do with the Divi- 
sion of Loans and Currency or with the examination and recordation 
of bonds. At the same time Congress placed a restriction on the use 
of the indefinite appropriation for Expenses of loans” so as to 
preclude its use for the assortment and recordation of coupons in the 
register's office, 

So far as I am aware, no suggestion has ever been made in the 
department, in Congress, or elsewhere that the essential procedure that 
has been in effect with respect to the audit of surrendered bonds be 
departed from, The department has no intention of abandoning any 
such protection, and certainly will continue to insure the correct audit 
of all surrendered securities representative of the principal of the 
public debt through complete verification of any surrendered bonds, 
notes, and certificates, and the recordation of transactions on numerical 
registers. z 

As regards the numerical assortment and recordation of paid and 
canceled interest coupons, the department some time ago advised the 
register regarding the continuance of this work after July 1 with re- 
spect to coupons from temporary Liberty bonds and from Victory notes. 
As these two issues in particular have been under investigation, such 
procedure is believed desirable, and particularly so as, due to the small 
number of pieces remaining outstanding, the work in all probability 
may be absorbed within the ayailable appropriation. 

“Iam sure Congressman Kid and your committee will be glad to have 
this information. x 
Very truly yours, 
A. W. MELLON, 
Secretary of the Treasury, 
Hon. Louis T. MCFADDEN, 
House of Representatives, 


— 
June 6, 1924. 
Hon. L. T. MCFADDEN, 
Chairman Specal Committee 
Investigating the Bureau of Engraving and Printing, 
‘House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

My Dran Mu. CHAIRMAN: I have your letter of June 5. As I pre- 
viously advised you, the numerical assortment of interest coupons 
of temporary Liberty bonds and Victory notes will be continued to 
completion. These are the securities involved in the Brewer charges. 
No change is contemplated in the handling of the bonds and notes 
themselves. A continuation of the numerical assortment of other 


coupons is not possible within the appropriation granted by Congress 
for the next fiscal year, and I must accordingly be governed by the 
action of Congress in that regard, 

Very truly yours, z A. W. MELLON, 


Secretary of the Treasury. 


JUNE 26, 1924, 

DEAR Mr. CHAIRMAN: The Secretary has heretofore assured your 
special committee that the destruction of retired and canceled public- 
debt securities would not be resumed until your committee had com- 
pleted its investigation and Congress should have had time to act 
upon any recommendations your committee might make. ‘This assur- 
ance has been given in general terms and, of course, covers not only 
the Liberty issues, which it is understood are the only issues being 
covered by your investigation, but also covers all other issues, includ- 
ing eanceled war-savings certificates. The situation with respect to 
the register's facilities for safe-keeping retired public-debt securities 
is very serious. Some months ago as a supplemental measure certain 
space in the Treasurer's general vaults was made available for the 
register. Those facilities are now exhausted. It will give very im- 
portant relief if the destruction of unregistered war-savings certifi- 
cates and the wings from registered war-savings certificates are 
resumed. š 

You will recall war-savings certificates were issued In the form of 
folders to which war-sayings stamps were affixed. With respect to 
any such certificates that had been registered, such certificates, after 
receipt by the register, have not been destroyed, and in accordance 
with the department's policy will not be destroyed, However, to con- 
serve filing space it has been the practice of the department, after 
audit, to cut off the wings from such certificates, preserving only the 
essential portion of the certificate giving the record of registration, 
As regards all other certificates not registered it has been the practice 
to destroy them after audit by the register. This procedure regarding 
unregistered certificates was discontinued in April, 1922, but was 
resumed in May, 1923, under specific authority of the President, 
Destruction was again suspended when court proceedings were insti- 
tuted by Mr. Brewer, as an act of good faith, although war-savings 
certificates were not involved in the proceedings. 

In order to relieve the situation with respect to the filing of can- 
celed public-debt securities received by the register it is desired to re- 
sume the destruction of unregistered war-savings certificates and the 
wings of registered war-savings certificates. The department will 
appreciate your advice as to whether your committee has any objec- 
tion to this action. 

Very truly yours, 
Garrarp B. WINSTON, 
Undersecretary of the Treasury. 
Hon. Locis T. MCFADDEN, 
Chairman Special Committee, etc., House of Representatives. 
JULY 21, 1924. 
Hon. L. T. MeFabonx, 
Chairman Special Committee to Investigate Certain 
Matters Relating to Government Bonds, ete., 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dran Mr, CHAIRMAN : It has come to my attention that Mr. Brewer 
has presented a letter from you apparently directed to heads of di- 
visions and bureaus of the Treasury. As has been before stated to 
your committee, it is the desire of the Treasury that your committee 
have every facility to complete its investigation. Any witnesses whom 
you may require will gladly attend before your committee, and any 
information which you seek will be furnished you. I think, however, 
that your committee on matters involving neither the production of 
documents nor the attendance of witnesses should act through this 
office. 

Very truly yours, 
Garrarp B, WINSTON, 
Undersecretary of the Treasury. 
AUGUST 2, 1924. 

Dear MR. CHAMMAN : I have your letter of July 29, requesting that 
I address a letter to the officials of the Treasury and to the Federal 
reserve banks directing that Mr. Brewer, or other accredited repre- 
sentatives of the committee, be permitted to examine records bearing 
on the preparation, distribution, sale, payment, retirement, surrender, 
cancellation, and destruction of Government bonds and other securities, 

In March, 1921, just after the Republican administration went into 
office, Mr. Brewer charged that under the former Democratic adminis- 
tration there had been duplication in the issuance of Government bonds, 
Since that date Mr. Brewer has investigated his charges at Govern- 
ment expense, without producing tangible evidence of their truth. In 
October, 1923, President Coolidge gave Mr. Brewer three months within 
which to complete his investigation and report in writing. This time 
was up January 15, 1924, and the report made to the Attorney Gen- 
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eral. This report represents all Mr. Brewer could discover in three 
years’ investigation, with complete power from the President. 

On account of Mr. Brewer's charges your committee was appointed 
by the House of Representatives to investigate the issuance of Goy- 
ernment bonds, with authority to require by subpœna or otherwise the 
attendance of witnesses and the production of books and papers. As 
I have previously stated to you, the Treasury will be glad to have 
attend before your committee any witnesses in the employ of the 
Treasury whom you may wish to hear or to produce for the inspection 
of your committee any books and documents in the possession of 
the Treasury. It is not even necessary that your committee go 
through the formality of requesting the production of books and 
papers. If there is any information to be obtained from Treasury 
books Which may be useful to your committee, the Treasury will fur- 
nish it on request. 

I think our position was quite clear to Mr. Brewer, since I dictated 
in his presence, without objection from him, the memorandum ‘to the 
Chief of the Division of Loans and Currency, under which he was to 
be furnished information. This memorandum read as follows: “ The 
special committee investigating the alleged duplicate bonds desires in- 
formation with respect to the destination of certain shipments 3f tem- 
porary Liberty bonds, Victory notes, and permanent 3%4’s. You will 
please see that this information with respect to all particular ship- 
ments mentioned by Mr. Brewer is furnished to him.” 

Since the purpose of your committee is to determine the truth of 
Mr. Brewer's charges, it seems unusual to employ that very person as 
agent of your committee to undertake a fishing expedition in the hope 
of discovering something additional so that he may perhaps justify 
himself to the world. 

Very truly yours, 
GARRARD B. WINSTON, 
Undersecretary of the Treasury. 
Hon. L. T. MCFADDEN, 
Chairman, etc., House of Representatives, 
Aveust 12, 1924. 

Dran Mr, CHAIRMAN: Your letter dated August 6 was received in 
the department on August 11. You refer to the testimony of Mr. 
Speelman, Register of the Treasury, before your special committee and 
the delay in furnishing you with certain information which you re- 
quested Mr. Speelman to obtain from the records of the Treasury. It 
appears on its face that the information to be furnished is available 
only from Treasury records, and in reporting to your committee what 
these records show it is essential that this report be verified. Since 
this information is not within Mr. Speelman’s personal knowledge, it 
can not properly be said it is a part of his personal testimony. This 
report, therefore, must be checked before it can go to your committee 
as a Treasury report. The information requested is voluminous, but I 
think that it will be before your committee within a week, and F trust 
that the necessary delay has not seriously inconyenienced your com- 
mittee. R 

You speak of taking Mr. Speelman’s testimony under oath. It was 
my understanding that the Treasury was to receive notice and have 
an opportunity to be represented at all hearings at which the testimony 
of witnesses was taken. I understood, of course, that your com- 
mittee would sit with Mr. Brewer, who stated to me he had been 
assigned to your committee by the Department of Justice, in executive 
session, but when testimony which affected the Treasury was presented 
at the hearings I thought we would have an opportunity to hear the 
testimony. Such a practice seems to have been followed in other 
Investigations taking place this last session. 

Very truly yours, 
Garrard B. WINSTON, 
Undersecretary of the Treasury. 
Hon. L. T. MCFADDEN, 
Chairman, Special Committee, ete., 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


OCTOBER 22, 1924. 

My Dran MR, CHAIRMAN: I have your letter of October 20 reporting 
the resolution from your committee requesting delivery of books, 
records, documents, papers, letters, telegrams, or other memoranda 
in any way pertaining to the purchase or sale of bonds from January, 
1918, to December 31, 1923. This means that we would be required 
to furnish your committee all correspondence and all books and records 
in connection with the fiscal operations of the Treasury for those 
years. During this period the Treasury has purchased or sold for 
itself, or for the many funds whose investment the Treasury controls, 
probably about one hundred billions of securities. When it is recalled 
that the records requested bave required a force which at its maximum 
during the period reached over 4,000 to keep, you can understand that 
these records could not be examined by your committee in less than 
several years. Their bulk greatly exceeds the cubic capacity of your 
committee room, 
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I notice that the resolution under which your committee is acting 
seems to confine its powers to the handling of securities by the 
Treasury, and not to the purchase of securities in the market. The 
Treasury is anxious to provide your committee with all information 
essential to its purposes, and it opposes now no objection to your 
inquiries with reference to purchasing securities. It is physically im- 
possible, however, for the Treasury to comply with the blanket request 
contained in the resolution of the committee. If you will be kind 
enough to advise me the line of inquiry in which the committee is 
interested, the Treasury may be able to furnish for your use the par- 
ticular information pertaining to your inquiry. 

Very truly yours, 


Garragp B. WINSTON, 
Acting Secretary of the Treasury. 
Hon. L. T. MCFADDEN, 
Chairman Special Committee, etc., House of Representatives. 
NOVEMBER 12, 1924. 
Hon L. T. MCFADDEN, 
Chairman Special Committee on Government Bonds and 
Other Securities, Washington, D. C. 


Dran Mr. MCFADDEN : On my return to the office yesterday, I made 
inquiry regarding the notations on the War Finance Corporation bond 
register referred to in the discussion yesterday. I learned that on 
October 20, 1924, our bookkeeper, Mr. Pilkerton, in the course of some 
work in connection with the register, found that in a few instances 
certain notations had been omitted, apparently through oversight, from 
the detailed statement of bond sales, although the same information 
appeared in other parts of the bond register, namely, in the recapitula- 
tion or summary of bond sales for the period in question. In going 
over the register, Mr. Pilkerton supplied the notations which had been 
omitted, merely transcribing into the proper column the information 
already contained, as I have stated, in another part of the register. 

I inclose herewith, for the Information of the committee, a memoran- 
dum from Mr. Pilkerton, which indicates that the insertions were made 
on his own responsibility. : : 

In explanation of Mr. Pilkerton's action I wish to reiterate what I 
said before the committee yesterday, namely, that the register is in no 
sense a part of the accounting books of record of the War Finance Cor- 
poration. It is merely a supplemental memorandum record, showing 
in ¢onvenient form the bond transactions conducted by the War Finance 
Corporation as agent for the Treasury Department. As a matter of 
fact, according to my recollection, the register did not come into exist- 
ence until some time after the corporation’s operations in buying and 
selling Government bonds commenced, All the information which it 
contains was compiled from the accounting books of records of the 
eorporation. For this reason it is my suggestion that the committee 
in its investigation should place primary reliance on the original books 
of entry of the corporation, which have been balanced and audited 
periodically and are undoubtedly correct. 

As I stated before the committee yesterday, the notations in the bond 
register were made without my knowledge, and Mr. Pilkerton tells ma 
they were made without the knowledge of any other official of the 
corporation. 

At the hearing yesterday it was suggested that these notations were 
made after the register had been submitted to the committee as evi- 
dence, I find, however, that they were made by Mr. Pilkerton on or 
before October 20, whereas the books were not placed in evidence until 
October 25. After talking with Mr. Pilkerton I am thoroughly con- 
vinced that he made these notations merely in a spirit of helpfulness 
and without any intention to mislead your committee into thinking that 
they were contemporaneous notations. It is, however, to be regretted 
that such notations were made at all, and I have instructed Mr. Pilker- 
ton and all other employees haying access to the books to be careful 
not to make such notations in the future. 

Very truly yours, 
R. R. Berkey, Treasurer. 


NOVEMBER 12, 1924. 
{Memorandum for Mr. Burklin} 


Referring to our conversation of yesterday, with respect to notations 
made in the Liberty Loan bond register, I wish to state: 

That in going through the Liberty Loan bond register, to prepare 
a statement of Liberty Loan bonds purchased for the period November, 
1919, to February, 1920, inclusive, which I completed on October 20, 
1924, I noticed that in a few cases the register did not state, currently 
during each month, to whom the bonds were sold, but such information 
did appear in the monthly summaries shown immediately thereafter. 
This being the case, I took it upon myself to insert in the “ remarks” 
column such information in order to complete the records, 

Respectfully yours, 


A. R. PILKERTON, General Bookkeeper. 
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November 17, 1924, 


Hon. L. T. McPappen, 
Chairman Special Committee, eto., 
House of Representatives, 


Drar Mr. Cnatnstax: At the open hearing of your committee some 
weeks ago the suggestion was made that Morgan & Co. made a profit 
upon the handling of bonds purchased for the 5 per cent bond purchase 
fund. Mr. Meyer, if you recall, did not speak with certainty as to 
whether a commission was received by Morgan & Co, on these pur- 
chases or not. F am now in receipt of advice from that firm from 
which it appears that no profit was taken by the firm on such pur- 
chases, and the only charge being the actual brokerage commission 
charged by the bond brokers who executed the purchases for the firm. 
This is the same situation as existed with Eugene Meyer, jr., & Co., that 
is, bonds were purchased through J. P. Morgan & Co. and not by or 
from J. P. Morgan & Co. Their charges to the Government were the 
price of the bond, accrued interest, and the brokerage charges paid 
to the broker employed by Morgan & Co. to make the particular 
purchase. I think it would be well if the record of your committee 
showed affirmatively the exact situation. 

Very truly yours, 
GARRARD B. WINSTON, 
Underseoretary of the Treasury. 


— 


NovemBer 18, 1924. 
Hon. EDWwanp F. KING, 
Acting Chairman Speotal Committee on Govern- 
ment Bonds and Other Securities, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sm: I have received your letter of November 13 in regard to 
the register of Liberty loan bond transactions of the War Finance 
Corporation, which is now in your possession. 

The statement in my letter that the notations in question were made 
on October 20, 1924, was based entirely upon Mr. Pilkerton’s memo- 
randum to me dated November 12, which I forwarded to the committee 
with my letter of the same date. I had no independent information on 
the subject, as I did not know that the notations existed until they 
were pointed out to me at the committee meeting on November 11. 

I have to-day gone over the situation again very fully with Mr. 
Pilkerton. Mr. Pilkerton's assumption that the notations were made 
on October 20 was based on his recollection that he made the notatipns 
while preparing a memorandum tabulating all purchases of Liberty 
bonds between certain dates. The memorandum in question bore date 
of October 20, hence he drew the conclusion that this was the date on 
which the notations were made. 

Mr. Pilkerton now informs me that after searching his memory 
further and after discussing the matter with his assistant, Mr. A. J. 
Fugitt, he is now convinced that the notations were not made on that 
date, but in connection with a subsequent memorandum prepared by 
Mr. Pilkerton, tabulating all sales of Liberty bonds by the War Finance 
Corporation to other Government organizations. The work in connec: 
tion with this statement was begun on the evening of November 4 and 
completed the morning of November 5, and Mr. Pilkerton now recoilects 
that the notations were made at those times. 

Mr. Pllkerton's recollection on this point is confirmed in every way 
ty Mr. Fugitt, whom I have questioned independently. 

Needless to state, T regret very much that in my previous letter T 
unwittingly misinformed the committee. 

In your letter you refer to “ erasures, interlineations, and additions" 
to the Liberty loan bond register, and you state that the committee has 
positive evidence that these “interlineations and erasures” were made 
after the books were received in evidence by the committee. What I 
have said in this letter applies only to certain pen-and-ink notations, 
which, as I stated in my letter of November 12, merely transcribed 
into the proper column certain information already contained in an- 
other part of the register. Mr. Pilkerton Informs me that he made no 
erasures or interlineations. If your committee has evidence that such 
interlineations or erasures have recently been made, it will be greatly 
appreciated if you can advise me what the evidence is, so that I can 
make an investigation in this office. 

You state in your letter that the notations in question were made 
during the time that Ernst & Ernst, expert accountants, were checking 
the books. It is now established, as I have stated, that the notations 
were made on the evening of November 4 and the morning of November 
5. Messrs. Ernst & Ernst did not have access to the books until the 
evening of November 6. 

I have asked: Mr. Pilkerton concerning the answer which he is said 
in your letter to have given to Mr. Brewer's: inguiry as to the cause 
for delay in sending the books to your committee. Mr. Pilkerton recalls 
stating that the packages of statements submitted to your committes 
were not unwrapped while In the possession of the corporation. In a 
few cases he states the packages arrived in an unwrapped condition, 
and these packages: were carefully bundled: up before being returned to 
your committee. Mr. Pilkerton does not recall making any reference 
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to the books of the corporation or to the Liberty bond register, and 
certainly had no intention of conveying to your representative the idea 
that the books and the register were not being used. 

As I have stated, several memoranda were prepared from these 
books and from the register, and in the period between November 
6 and November 10, the books (although not the bond register) were 
used by Messrs. Ernst & Ernst in preparing their statement. Messrs. 
Ernst & Ernst also used the bundles of confirmations or letters of 
advice from the Federal Reserve Bank of New York, but Mr. Pilker- 
ton tells me that this was subsequent to the date of his conversation 
with Mr. Brewer. 

I trust that this detailed explanation will make the matter clear 
to your committee. As I stated in my letter of November J2, the 
bond register is not one of the original books of entry of the corpora- 
tion, but merely a memorandum book of account. That the notations 
should have been made at all is to be regretted, but I feel certain, as 
I haye stated before, that they were made in a spirit of helpfulness, 
and without any wrong intentions. 

The notations which were pointed out to me at the committee 
meeting on November 11 merely supplied in the appropriate blanks 
information already contained in other parts of the register, and as 
long as the notations were correct, it does not seem that they can 
have had any tendency to mislead your committee. 

Very truly yours, 
R. R. BURKLIN, Treasurer. 


NOVEMBER 22, 1024. 
Hon. L. T. MCFADDEN, 
Chairman of Special Committee, House of Representatives. 


DEAR Mu. CHAIRMAN: If I have been correctly informed, there have 
been three open hearings before your committee. I have received 
printed copies of the first open hearing, dated Tuesday, May 6, 1924, 
and I have also received a typewrittem copy of the hearing of Satur- 
day, October 25, 1924, but I have not received copies of the second 
open hearing, It is requested, therefore, that you send me copies of 
the testimony given at the second open hearing and also printed 
copies of the testimony of Saturday, October 25, 1924, if it has been 
printed. If available to the Treasury, I should also like to have 
copies of all the testimony given in executive.sessions before your 
committee. 

Very truly yours, 
Gannand B. WIxSTrox, 
Undersecretary of the Treasury. 
Decempun 6, 1924. 
Hon. L. T. MCFADDEN, 
Chairman Speciat Committee, 
Committee on Banking and Currency, 
House of Representatives, Washington; D. C. i 

Sır: I beg to acknowledge receipt of your letter of December 5. 

It is apparent that there is a misunderstanding between us as to the 
meaning of the term “ original books of entry.“ In the sense in whieh 
I used the word an original book of entry is a book containing the 
original entry of a financial transaction of the War Finance Corpora- 
tion. The books of original entry relating to purchases and sales of 
Liberty bonds by the War Finance Corporation are the cashbook, the 
journal, and the ledger, and these books contain the only authentic, 
original record of such transactions, 

The data in the Liberty bond register showing average costs of 
Liberty bonds on hand was compiled and calculated from the original 
books of entry referred to and can be reconstructed at any time by a 
simple process of arithmetic from these original books. 

My statement that nowhere else than in the register could be found 
a compilation of bonds on hand at any time and the cost of such 
bonds is correct. Such a compilation could, however, have been made 
at any time from the original books of entry. I do not, therefore, de- 
sire to make any change in the statements made, as you observe, under 
oath, either in my direct testimony or on cross-examination. 

Very truly yours, 
R. R. BURKLIN, Treasurer. 


DECEMBER 3, 1924. 
Mr. P. G. THOMPSON, 
€ crk, Special Committee on Government Securities, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. 0. 
Drag Ma. THOMPSON: With reference to your verbal request, through’ 
Mr. Brewer, that we assign a calculating-machine operator to check 
the calculations of average prices in the register of Liberty bond trans- 
actions for possible clerical and arithmetical errors, I find on looking 
into the matter that the time of our accounting force is now so com- 
pletely taken up with the current business of the corporation that it 
will be impossible to spare anyone for the purpose indicated. 
I may repeat, for the information of the committee, that the register 
of Liberty bond transactions is not one of the original books of entry 
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of the War Finance Corporation, but merely a memorandum record. 
The register was first compiled some time after the transactions in 
Liberty bonds had been under way. The calculations of average prices 
contained in the Liberty bond register did not govern the price at 
which Liberty bonds were transferred to the Treasury Department. 
Very truly yours, 
R. R. BURKLIX, Treasurer. 


DECEMBER 15, 1924. 


Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: Hearings by your special committee in connec- 
tion with the so-called Brewer charges seem to have been proceeding 
since the early part of this calendar year. At the first open hearing 
on May 6, 1924, the following colloquy took place: 

“Mr, AwaLtT (representing the Treasury). Mr. Chairman, I 
have no objection to putting the cross-examination off, provided 
we are assured that the Treasury will have ample opportunity to 
cross-examine Mr. Brewer after he finishes his testimony, before 
other witnesses are called. 

“The CHAIRMAN, I gave you that assurance this morning. 
There is no disposition to shut the Treasury out at all.” 

Printed transcript of the first open hearing has been furnished the 
Treasury. There was a second open hearing on September 17 and 18, 
a transcript of which has not yet been made available. At the third 
open hearing on October 25, 1924, a typewritten copy of which was 
furnished the Treasury, the following took place: 

“Mr. Winston (representing the Treasury). I raised that ques- 
tion because of the fact that the Treasury is asked to be present 
at a hearing in which Mr. Brewer testifies about some further 
testimony, at which we were excluded, and what the Treasury 
should have, in fairness, is a report. of that testimony. 

“The CHAIRMAN. Mr. Winston, it is the intention of the com- 
mittee to give the Treasury every opportunity to answer every 
question that has been raised. There has been a great deal of 
this testimony taken in executive session, which the members of 
the committee themselves want to run over. When we recess 
to-day, it is with the idea of getting that in proper shape, so that 
at the proper time all that matter will be submitted to the Treas- 
ury, so that they can answer in detail any question that has been 
raised.” 

No information has been given the Treasury with respect to the 
numerous hearings in executive session which I understand have taken 
place and at which witnesses were sworn and gave testimony, This is 
clearly inconsistent with the promise quoted above that the Treasury 
would have ample opportunity to cross-examine Mr. Brewer after he 
finished his testimony before other witnesses were called. A written 
request for a transcript of the testimony taken at executive sessions 
and at the second open hearing was made to your committee by the 
Undersecretary on November 22, 1924, but no reply has as yet been 
received. 

It has been the usual American practice in taking testimony that 
witnesses be submitted to cross-examination immediately upon the 
termination of their direct testimony, since it is only by this accepted 
method that the correctness and value of their testimony can be 
determined. I am writing you at this time to suggest that the 
Treasury be furnished with a transcript of all the testimony taken 
at the executive sessions, and that it be not given publicity until the 
Treasury shall bave had fair opportunity to present its reply to any 
ex parte charges which may require explanation. While I do not 
question the right of the committee to exclude representatives of the 
Treasury from its executive sessions, even where witnesses are sworn 
and testify, still it would seem to be in the interest of an impartial 
hearing if there should be an opportunity to cross-examine these 
witnesses before their testimony is accepted by the committee. 

Very truly yours, 

A. W. MELLON, 
Secretary of the Treasury. 
Hon, L. T. MCFADDEN, 
Chairman Special Committee, ete., 
House of Representatives. 


JAxtanx 3, 1925. 

My Dran Mr. CHAIRMAN: Reference is made to your letter of Decem- 
ber 12, 1924, regarding the assortment and recordation of interest 
coupons, 

In my letter of August 30, 1923, to the chairman of the Committee 
on Appropriations I gave the reasons why I felt I should not then take 
the administrative responsibility of discontinuing the numerical assort- 
ment and recordation of interest coupons. In my letter of June 11, 
1024, addressed to Hon. Epwarp J. Kino, I set forth the situation 
brought about by the action of Congress which indicated the discon- 
tinuance of this work on July 1, 1924. 

In August, 1923, in the face of indefinite charges affecting the in- 
tegrity of the public debt, which charges had been given widespread 
publicity, it seemed wise to continue the numerical assortment and 


recordation of interest coupons as one more check on the yalidity of 
the public debt issues, Thereafter Mr. Brewer, who had been conduct: 
ing an exhaustive inquiry, was directed by the President to submit a 
written report, and he ultimately presented what purported to be 
specific charges in writing. These charges received the department's 
consideration and were found wholly unwarranted, as affecting the 
integrity of the publie-debt issues. The charges with respect to dupli- 
cate issues were confined almost exclusively to the temporary Liberty 
bonds and Victory notes. 

The assortment and recordation of interest coupons from these 
issues in the register’s office approached a current basis toward the 
close of the fiscal year. No evidence of duplicate issues was found. 
Accordingly, in the absence of positive results and in the presence of 
the impressive reports from Mr, Rounds and the Chief of the Bureau 
of Efficiency, referred to in previous correspondence, and in com- 
pliance with my understanding of the wishes of Congress shown by 
the Treasury Department appropriation act for the fiscal year begin- 
ning July 1, 1924, the department discontinued on July 1 last the 
general recordation and assortment of coupons. As your committee 
was advised. however, recordation and assortment of coupons received 
from temporary bonds and Victory notes are being continued that no 
question with respect to these issues may by any chance be raised in 
the future, 

In view of the fact that the best expert advice we have had shows 
that the value of assortment and recordation of coupons is not com- 
mensurate with the cost of doing the work, I do not feel that I can 
take the position your committee requests and recommend an appro- 
priation for continuing the work. I notice that the chairman of the 
Appropriations Committee takes entire responsibility for the elimina- 
tion of assortment and recordation of coupons. If Congress should 
make the necessary appropriation, the work would be restored. 

I wish, however, to call the attention of your committee to the 
expense to which the Government has already been put by Mr. Brewer, 
directly and indirectly, and again to the danger of enormous loss 
through theft of the canceled securities now in charge, the destruic- 
tion of which in the regular course has been prevented by Mr. 
Brewer's charges. - Your committee could do no better service to 
the protection of the Government than arranging for the destruction 
of canceled securities after such audit as you may consider desirable. 

I note the statement in the last paragraph of your letter that the 
committee feels there is misconception of the law as applied to fraudu- 
Jent securities. I assume you have in mind the statement made by the 
Treasury in its letter of June 11, 1924, in regard to the detection of 
counterfeits. The Treasury did not have in mind that in such cases 
no legal redress could be obtained, as the Treasury is fully aware that 
if a counterfeit is detected legal redress can be had, provided the per- 
son or institution who presented the security is known; and provided 
further, that such person or institution is financially responsible. The 
use of the word “ redress,” as it appears in the department's letter, was 
purely in a practical sense, for at the stage when coupons are assorted 
it is not known, except in a few cases, who presented the coupons, such 
coupons being received by Federal reserve banks from private banks, 
post offices, and the public generally, and also by the Treasurer of the 
United States over the counter—no record being maintained of the 
source from which the coupons were received, although in a few in- 
stances it has been found that identifying marks have been placed on 
the back of the coupons by private banks, For this reason counter- 
feiting of coupons must be determined when presented and checks for 
such determination have been provided. be 

Very truly yours, 
A. W. MELLON, 
Secretary of the Treasury. 
Hon. Lovis T. MCFADDEN, 
Chairman Special Committce, 
Committee on Banking and Currency, 
House of Representatives. 


Jancvary 30, 1925. 

Dean Mn. CHAIRMAN: I have your letter of January 28 calling my 
attention to certain “outstanding facts” which you state have been 
presented in evidence to the committee. As soon as I have had the 
opportunity to go over the details I will write you separately in 
answer, 

In the closing paragraph of your jetter you state that the committee 
proposes at an early date to communicate its findings to Congress, in 
pursuance of the resolution creating the committee. I understand from 
this paragraph that your committee proposes to submit a report to 
Congress of its findings without having permitted a representative of 
the Treasury to cross-examine witnesses or even to see a transcript 
of the testimony taken at the secret hearings, although it must be upon 
such testimony that the findings of the committee will be based. Such 
action on the part of your committee is not in accordance with the 
statement made by you as its chairman at the open hearing of May 6, 
1924, that the Treasury would have the opportunity of cross-examining 
Mr. Brewer, and of the statement made by you at the open hearing on 
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October 25, 1924, that all testimony taken will be submitted to the 
Treasury so that it can answer in detail any question that has been 
raised. ‘These statements of yours appear in the record of the open 
hearings and were specifically called to your attention in my letter to 
you of December 15, 1924. 

The basis of the appointment of your committee by the Congress 
were charges made by Mr. Brewer affecting the integrity of the public 
debt during the period 1917-1920. Mr. Brewer, I am informed, has 
been the prosecutor for the committee. Necessarily any testimony 
given or procured by him would be only such as might be thought to 
zustain bis charges and he would eliminate any evidence tending to 


disprove his case. The Treasury has not been permitted to see any of | 
the testimony of the secret sessions or to present a single witness on 
its behalf. To hear only the accuser and the witnesses he cares to 


produce in secret sessions, to permit no cross-examination, to refuse 
this department against whom the charges are brought even the oppor- 
tunity of seeing the evidence presented against it, and then to submit 
findings to the House based on this ex parte investigation is, to my 
mind, most unusual. One can not escape the conclusion that this 
action is unfair to the Treasury, and that the evidence produced will 
not stand examination, 
Very truly yours, 
A. W. MELLON, 
Secretary of the Treasury. 
Hon. L. T. MCFADDAN, 
Chairman Special Committee, eto., ‘ 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


Fxnnuanr 4, 1925. 

Dran Mr. CHAIRMAN : With further reference to your letter of 
January 28, 1925, calling my attention to certain “outstanding facts” 
which you state have been presented in evidence to the committee, 
I am setting forth below my comments in regard thereto in the 
same order as the several subjects were recited in your letter. 

1. The Treasury has ample authority to destroy Government bonds 
or other Government securities, as was pointed out in my letter to the 
President, dated April 26, 1924, in answer to the cliarges made by 
Mr. Brewer, a copy of which letter has been filed with your com- 
mittee. In view, however, of your statement that the committee has 
found “ that the destruction of Government bonds has been proceeding 
without authority of law,” I requested the Attorney General, under date 
of January 31. 1925, to advise me whether the Secretary of the 
Treasury has such authority. I inclose herewith for your informa- 
tion a copy of the Attorney General’s opinion, dated February 4, 1925, 
holding that in directing the destruction of bonds and other Govern- 
ment securities the Secretary of the Treasury was acting under author- 
ity of law. 

2. The method employed by the Treasury in giving tentative allo- 
cations of serial numbers in instances where United States securities 
appear to bear duplicated numbers is referred to at length in my letter 
of April 26, 1924, to the President of the United States, and while it 
is fully described therein, it is believed desirable in view of your reft- 
erence to the subject to repeat in substance the statements made to the 
President. 

In paragraphs 67 to 93 of my letter of April 26, 1924, will be found 
a description of the source of duplicate-numbered securities. Dupli- 
cate-numbered securities fall Into two classes: (1) Instances of actual 
duplication im the serial numbers, where more than one security of 
the same issue and denomination bear the same serial number, and 
(2) instances of apparent duplication in serial numbers which can not 
definitely be charged to errors in the numbering of the securities, but 
which may arise from errors in listing or errors in posting, or which 
may be the result of alterations by dishonest persons after the securi- 
ties have been issued to the public, Summarizing, instances of dupli- 
cation or of apparent duplication in serial numbers may be classified as 
follows t 

A. ACTUAL DUPLICATIONS 


1, Errors in numbering: (a) Aberrations in the numbering machinery 
on regular presses, causing duplication in number. While this class 
of duplication is infrequent, instances have occasionally been detected. 

(b) Errors in the preparation of “make-up” bonds. These numbers 
are imprinted by paging machines, the number being set by hand. The 
larger percentage of duplicate-numbered securities may be traced to 
‘this class of errors, 


B, APPARENT OR ARTIFICIAL DUPLICATIONS IN SERIAL NUMBERS 


1. Errors in listing: The retirement of seeurities is recorded on the 
basis of lists prepared on typewriting or listing machines. Although 
these lists are carefully compared with the accompanying securities, an 
error in listing, as, for example, the transportation of digits, if not 
detected by the verifiers, leads to the erroneous recordation of some 
bond other than the one actually retired, This error ultimately creates 
an apparent duplication of numbers, for at a later date the outstanding 
bond, when presented for retirement, would appear by the records pre- 


viously to have been retired. As an example, if bond No. 715 were 
actually retired, but such bond had been listed as No. 751, and the 
error was not detected, the retirement as recorded would refer to bond 
No. 751. Subsequently, bond No. 751 would be presented for retirement 
and the earlier entry would indicate, erroneously, that No, 751 had 
already been retired. 

2. Errors in posting: Another class of errors, with consequences 
similar to those arising under B-1, next above, is the erroneous post- 
ing of bonds retired. Assuming that bond No. 715 was correctly listed, 
but was. erroneously posted on the retirement records as No, 751, 
there would subsequently arise an apparent duplication of serial 
numbers. 

3. Alterations by thieves: Where securities, after issue and delivery, 
have been stolen, the thieves frequently erase or change one or more 
of the digits. This is done, of course, for the purpose of avoiding 
detection. When any such erasure or alteration is made, the bond 
then bears a fictitious number, duplicating that borne by another se- 
turity, with the result that an apparent duplication of serial numbers 
may appear on the department's retirement records. 

In paragraphs 94 to 97 of my letter of April 26, 1924, to the 
President of the United States, there Is set forth a detailed description 
of the method employed by the Treasury in establishing tentative allo- 
cations of serial numbers to offset instances of duplicate numbered se- 
curities detected by the department. I shall not attempt to repeat 
the Information contained in my letter, but in view of your reference 
to the subject I think your committee should note particularly para- 
graph 97 which points out the impossibility of the Department's mak- 
ing an irrevocable allocation in every instance. Examples of the wide 
range of errors are furnished. 

The Treasury's plan of allocation had Its origin in the division which 
issues the securities. During the period 1917 to 1922 there were de- 
tected by the division of loans and currency, or jointly by that division 
and the Register of the Treasury, prior to issue and delivery to the 
public, over $10,000 improperly numbered or improperly printed bearer 
securities, These securities were canceled and returned to the Bureau 
of Engraving and Printing for replacement. Many of these securities 
were returned for replacement for the reason that they bore duplicate 
serial numbers. The duplication in every case was offset by the ab- 
sence of a bond bearing some other serial number. The total number 
of bonds comprising the package, or, in other words, the face value, 
was not affected. Practically all of these errors in numbering were 
due, as previously stated, to“ make-up" bonds, and usually, but not 
always, there was conspicuous similarity between the number which 
was duplicated and the number which was missing. The examples 
given in the tabular statement in paragraph 97 of my letter to the 
President will ilustrate the variety of errors occurring in the prepara- 
tion of “make-up” bonds. (In connection with the foregoing it should 
be borne in mind that the 310,000 securities returned to the bureau 
were detected us imperfect prior to issue; many securities bearing 
similar imperfections escaped detection and were delivered to the 
publie.) 

In Exhibit A, accompanying my letter of April 26, 1924, are listed 
the instances of duplicated serial numbers of bonds, notes, and certifi- 
cates of indebtedness detected by the department up to February 29, 
1924, The report of the allocating committee, appearing under Exhibit 
A, should also be read in this connection. Apparently your committee 
has gained an Inaccurate impression as to the meaning of the alloca- 
tions appearing in Exhibit A. Opposite each serial number is a column 
headed “Allotted number open on numerical records.“ In this column 
the allocating committee has indicated, in the majority of instances, 
the serial number which in their opinion had been displaced by one 
of the duplicate-numbered securities. In reaching its decision as to the 
number to be allocated the committee relied to a considerable extent 
upon the resemblances between the number duplicated and a nuniber 
which remained open (unretired) on the numerical records. 

As an example, if two bonds were numbered 915 and no bond has 
been presented for retirement under either 951 or 905, it remained 
entirely a matter of discretion and judgment whether No. 951 or 905 
should be allocated as representing one of the duplicates. The com- 
mittee’s selection of the bond to be allocated was supported by the 
fact that interest coupons bad not been presented bearing the number 


| allocated. Continuing the example given above, the Bureau of En- 


graving and Printing in preparing a make-up“ bond had erroneously 
numbered the make-up bond 915,“ and the error was not subse- 
quently detected prior to issue, the bond ultimately reaching the public 
in regular course. Since the Bureau of Engraving and Printing did 
not issue a “make-up” bond unless it received in exchange therefor 
the original imperfect bond, duly canceled, the erroneous numbering 
of the make-up” bond resulted in the complete elimination of some 
other number. What that other number was can only be estimated. 
The allocations, therefore, are merely the Treasury's prediction or 
opinion as to the particular serlal numbers which were never issued. 
They can not be deemed to be more than this. The failure of any one 
of these allocations to stand the test of subsequent retirements should 
not be sufficient to impair the value of the allocations generally, Your 
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committee will agree, I think, that with so wide a range of similarity 
of formation, and with several hundred thousand numbers remaining 
open upon the department's records it would be beyond the power of 
any human agency to select numbers which would prove correct in 
every instance, If your committee will bear in mind that these alloca- 
tions represent the Treasury's tentative selection of numbers presumed 
to represent the bonds displaced as a result of erroneous numbering, 
erroneous entering, erroneous posting, or willful alteration by thieves, 
and will accept as inevitable the fact that the allocations in some 
instances must prove inaccurate, I am sure this matter will be clearly 
understood by all concerned. 

With specific reference to the nine bonds mentioned under No. 2 of 
your letter of January 28, 1925, attention is called to the faet that the 
numerical records are posted from the lists of retired ‘bonds and not 
from the bonds themselves, These lists are prepared by the Federal 
reserve banks or other agency delivering the retired securities to the 
register. In posting these lists it has been found that clerks at times 
fail to post some of the numbers, or in some cases post the numbers 
incorrectly. The former was the case in regard to the wine bonds, as 
was explained to your committee in the Undersecretary's letter of 
October 9, 1924. The items on the lists representing these bonds were 
not posted, and the allocating committee, which relied upon the nu- 
merical records as the basis for its allocations, did not know that the 
bonds had been received in the department. The receipt of these nine 
bonds does not vitiate the general scheme of allocations. 

Without attempting to reiterate the statements conveyed in my 
letter of April 26, 1924, to the President of the United Sates, I should 
Tike to have your committee understand that the Treasury ‘has not at 
any time regarded the allocation of serial numbers as being unequivocal 
proof of the fact that there has been no duplication of the public debt. 
The major elements of proof are recited in detail in my letter of April 
26, 1924. Beginning with the receipts of distinctive paper from the 
paper mill, and continuing throughout the numerous processes of manu- 
facture, the securities were protected by over 20 counts and verifica- 
tions: ‘This system of counts and verifications may be deemed to be 
the real evidence that no duplication of the public debt could by any 
possibility be perpetrated. Securities of the United States are con- 
trolled on the basis of par amount and denomination. Every phase 
of the major accounting control requires that the number of pieces of 
each denomination be accounted for. Serial numbers do not enter into 
the master control, but they serve more in the nature of a supplemental 
control and generally facilitate the handling and identification of 
securities, 

As your committee is aware, duplicate numbered securities continue 
to be detected in the current work of the Bureau of Engraving and 
Printing. This is also referred to in paragraphs 110 to 112 of my 
letter of April 26, 1924. The list of imperfect securities delivered by 
the Bureau of Engraving and Printing since June 19, 1922, appearing 
in paragraph 110, should prove of yalue to your committee in deter- 
mining the various kinds of imperfections which occur in connection 
with the printing of securities. 

8: The statement in regard to the concealment of paper shortages 
through a paper delivery” is not understood. The language used 
seems to imply that it is the practice of the Bureau of Engraving and 
Printing in the case of paper shortages to put through a dummy 
transaction, securing a certificate of receipt and count by the division 
of paper custedy and a certificate of destruction by the destruction 
committee without actual delivery of paper. If this is what is meant, 
the Treasury's reply can only be the committee has been misinformed 
as regards transactions between the Bureau of Engraving and Printing 
and the division of paper custody. The Treasury has no knowledge 
of any such practice as you mention, and before going into this matter 
in detail it will be necessary that this department see the evidence 
produced in support of the statements made by the committee. 

4. Destruction of securities has not been ordered “on certification 
of count signed by one person only.’ Destruction of securities is 
ordered by the Secretary, or by his direction, under standing instruc- 
tions describing procedure, or specifically from time to time. It is the 
usual practice to accept the certificate of the person in charge as re- 
gards the count. Section 8 of the instructions of July 6, 1920, relat- 
ing to destruction, provides the various bureaus and offices con- 
cerned, before turning over the securities, etc., to the committee for 
destruction shall carefully count, schedule, and certify the same.“ 
The certificate of count given by the head of the unit conducting the 
count has always been considered sufficient. You, of course, under- 
stand that the securities are not actually counted and verified by the 
head of the unit but by the employees under him. As head of the unit 
it is his place to sign. 

5. In paragraph 5 of your letter you refer to certain bond trans- 
actions carried on by the War Finance Corporation from 1918 to 1920. 
You state that your examination “ discloses sales on the market of 
Government securities by the War Finance Corporation at prices lower 
than cost and also lower than the price made to the Treasury De- 
partment for the bonds it sold to the Treasury.” The context suggests 
that you consider these sales to be open to criticism, but I aim unable 
to see that any ground for criticism exists, 


The War Finance Corporation was authorized by Congress to buy 
and sell United States Government bonds, and it was employed, pur- 
suant to this authority, by my predecessors, Secretary McAdoo and See- 
retary GLASS, to purchase Liberty bonds for the Treasury's bond pur- 
chase fund and for other Government agencies and to assist in stabiliz- 
ing the Liberty bond market during the war and immediately after. 
Stabilization of the Liberty bond at times required sales as well as 
purchases of bonds in the open market. As the market fluctuated from 
day to day, It was only natural that some sales would be below and 
some sales above the price at which the specific bonds were purchased. 
Although these transactions were conducted prior to my administra- 
tion of the Treasury, in view of the circumstances and conditions as 
I understand them I do not know of any other way in which the busi- 
ness could have been handled. 

So far as the sales by the War Finance Corporation to the Treasury 
Department are concerned, the matter was fully explained before your 
committee in the sworn testimony of Mr. Eugene Meyer, jr, managing 
director of the War Finance Corporation. All the capital stock of the 
War Finance Corporation has at all times been held by the Treasury 
Department, hence the matter is at most one of intradepartmental 
bookkeeping, but Mr, Meyer's testimony shows that even apart from 
this consideration there was no loss to the Treasury in the matter. 
The purchases and sales were handied at cost by the War Finance 
Corporation, and the net result to the Treasury, with one exception 
which I will mention later, was the same as if the corporation had 
been a bureau of the Treasury Department. 

Sales to the Treasury were made at a price based upon the approxi- 
mate average cost of all bonds purchased by the corporation, after 
crediting against such cost the proceeds of bonds previously sold. 
The exact price of any particular bond sold to the Treasury was, 
therefore, of no significance, as the amount realized on such a sale 
was automatically reflected in the average cost of what was left. 
Taking the transactions as a whole, the Treasury Department did 
not pay more than cost for the bonds, Indeed, the net result appears 
to have been a paper profit of approximately $53,000 made by the 
Treasury at the expense of the War Finance Corporation, for I am 
informed that on one occasion, during the administration of my 
predecessor, the Treasury Department required that a remainder of 
one issue of bonds be transferred to the Treasury at the market price, 
which was some $53,000 less than the book cost. However, as I 
have said, this was no more than a matter of departmental book- 
keeping, as the Treasury holds all the capital stock of the cor- 
poration. 

In the next to the Jast paragraph of your letter you quote ver- 
batim a clanse of the War Finance Corporation act, which makes it 
a criminal offense for any director of the War Finance Corporation 
to participate in the determination of any question affecting his per- 
sonal interest. The quotation immediately follows the statement that 
a large part of the Treasury transactions “were placed through a 
banking house located in New York City, of which the managing di- 
rector of the War Finance Corporation was the principal owner and 
Manager, and that commissions on these transactions were paid 
both on purchases and sales.“ The statement carries an apparent 
insinuation ‘that in some wuy the criminal section bas been violated, 
although ‘you refer in the same paragraph to the testimony of the 
Managing director that “these commissions so paid were by his 
‘banking house paid over to the brokers from whom these purchases 
‘or sales were made,’ The insinuation is grossly unfair. The sworn 
and undisputed testimony before your committee showed that Mr. 
Meyer, as an accommodation to the Treasury Department and with 
the approval of Secretary McAdoo, placed the New York office of 
his firm, then in liquidation, at the disposal of the War Finance 
Corporation to facilitate the handling of purchases and sales of 
Liberty bonds. 

The testimony shows that the transactions were handled by Mr. 
Meyer's office without receiving a cent of compensation, and without 
even asking for or receiving reimbursement for the office expense 
involved in handling the business. The testimony shows plainly that 
no commissions were paid to Mr. Meyer. He purchased the bonds in 
question threugh brokers in the customary manner, and merely billed 
the War Finance Corporation for the cost of the bonds, which included 
the amount of principal, acerved ‘interest, and brokerage disbursed 
by him in purchasing the bonds. In this connection it was found by 
certified public accountants in an audit filed with your committee on 
November 26, 1924, but not referred to in your letter, that— 

“all sums appearing on the books of the War Finance Corpora- 
tion as having been paid to Mr. Eugene Meyer, jr., for principal, 
accrued interest, and brokerage charges were disbursed by him 
to the brokers or other parties from whom bonds were bonght, 
and that all sums received by him for bonds sold for the account 
of the War Finance Corporation were paid ‘to the Federal Reserve 
Bank for account of the War Finance Corporation. The records 
above referred to show that no charges for brokerage or expenses 
were made by Eugene Meyer, jr.” 

I do not understand how any fair-minded man can suggest that Mr. 
Meyer participated in a transaction in which he had a personal inter- 
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est, in violation of law, when the undisputed testimony shows not 
only tliat he had no pecuniary interest in the transactions, but that 
he gave the space and service of his New York office to the Govern- 
ment free of charge. 

Except as to No. 8, your committee has herein been furnished the 
Treasury's comments regarding the five “outstanding facts" sub- 
mitted in your letter of January 28, 1925. In No. 3, which purports 
to relate to an alleged irregularity in the adjustment of paper short- 
ages, the conditions, as stated, are so completely at variance with the 
facts as to preclude any answer being made. As stated, when the 
Treasury has been given an opportunity to examine the evidence upon 
which your committee based this charge, the department will be 
pleased to comment specifically regarding all of the points covered by 
such evidence. 

In the same connection, I should like to call the committee's atten- 
tion to the fact that this reply necessarily is restricted to such details 
of information as appear in your letter. The Treasury does not 
know the nature of the evidence on which the “ outstanding facts,” 
mentioned by you, may be based. This has already been discussed 
at length in my letter to you under date of January 30, 1925. Since, 
therefore, some of the “outstanding facts," referred to by you, are 
based on evidence which the Treasury has not been given an oppor- 
tunity to examine and of which the Treasury has no knowledge, the 
foregoing reply should not be deemed to represent the Treasury's 
comments on the testimony—which comments could not under the 
circumstances be forthcoming—but should be considered merely as 


being the Treasury's explanation of the “outstanding facts“ pre-“ 


sented to the department by your committee, 

In conclusion, I wish to suggest to the committee that they consider 
the matter before them from a practical standpoint. During the 
period covered by the Brewer charges there were over 100,000,000 
pieces of United States Government securities delivered to the public. 
Mr. Brewer charges that there are duplicate bonds issued. He pre- 
sents no positive evidence of the actual issuance of duplicate securities, 
but bases his entire case on duplicate numbered securities and insinu- 
ates that fraud might have existed, nowhere that it did actually 
exist. The committee seems to take the position that we have not 
mathematically disproved the possibility of Brewer's charges being 
true. This, you will note, is to ask the Treasury to prove a negative; 
that is, that no duplicate bonds ever could have been issued. Such 
proof could be mathematically demonstrated only if all of the 100,- 
000,000 securities issued were brought in and retired and search was 
made throughout the entire world, and it was successfully established 
that no other bonds existed. This proof is impossible, as I am sure 
the committee appreciates, 

Very truly yours, 
A. W. MELLON, 
Secretary of the Treasury. 

Hon. L. T. MCFADDEN, 

Chairman Special Committee, etc., House of Representatives. 


FEBRUARY 11, 1925. 

Dean Mr, Cuatrman: At the hearing before your committee on 
Thursday, February 5, 1925, you presented for my information certain 
testimony or evidence that had reached your committee concerning the 
disposition of paper shortage in the Bureau of Engraving and Printing 
and other discrepancies, and which formed the basis for statement No, 
8 contained in your communication, of January 28, 1925. You have 
very kindly furnished me with a copy of the transcript of such hear- 
ing containing such evidence. 

Stated very briefly, the evidence presented covers four points: 

1. Concerning the disposition of three items of shortage in postage 
stamp paper (four communications indicating credit to the bureau with- 
out delivery of paper). 

2. Concerning shortages in accounts with the Bureau of Engraving 
and Printing in the matter of distinctive silk-fiber paper used for 
printing currency and public debt securities; attention being invited 
to a shortage of paper having an assigned money value of $686,578, as 
certified by investigators of the Department of Justice and as reported 
by the Director of the Bureau of Engraving and Printing... The special 
congressional committee has considered the foregoing in connection 
with a request submitted in February, 1923, for an appropriation of 
$100,000 to adjust discrepancies in the paper accounts of the Bureau 
of Engraving and Printing. Further, in connection with shortages 
in the paper accounts, reference was made to “pay checks” given by 
employees of the bureau. 

3. Concerning the elimination from reports of the United States 
superintendent at the paper mills of an item of 564,000 sheets of dis- 
tinctive paper, delivered on exchange, 

4. Concerning the loss of $100,000 In bonds from the files of the 
register’s office, and not shown by bookkeeping entries, 

Regarding these four matters I am setting forth the following ex- 
planation which will be supplemented by testimony of witnesses before 
your committee: 


1. Aside from certain miscellaneous items, the paper used at the 
bureau falls into two general classes: (a) Distinctive silk-fiber paper, 
and (b) stamp paper. Stamp paper is an ordinary commercial paper, 
and such paper is used for printing internal-revenue and postage 
stamps. This paper, if in sheets, is delivered to the bureau on requisi- 
tion in packages as received from the contractor, and without a count, 
It is thereafter in the bureau delivered for printing without a pre- 
liminary count, such count not being practicable because of the re- 
quirements of the automatic press feeders—the slightest crease or mar 
of a sheet of paper interfering with the operation thereof. 

When blank stamp paper is issued to the bureau, the bureau is 
charged with the number of sheets presumably contained in the un- 
broken packages as counted by the mill, When sheets are printed, 
record is made and discrepancies in blank paper then adjusted. 

During the progress of the examination of the bureau by the com- 
mittee designated by the Secretary on December 15, 1919, certain dis- 
crepancies in postage-stamp paper appeared and are set forth in the 
committee's report, submitted under date of August 5, 1920, with com- 
ment, as follows: 
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“The discrepancies found in the count of the ordinary postage 
paper were principally in the surface division. As this paper is 
received from the manufacturer uncounted (which is evident from 
the numerous shorts and overs occurring) it is only reasonable to 
assume that the shortages and overages, mainly in the 1, 2, and 3 
cent, 400 subjects, were caused by the condition of the paper 
when received from the mill. No count is made of this paper 
before issuing by the custodian or upon receipt by the surface divi- 
sion before printing. Recommendation is made that printings to 
cover shortages be authorized and the overs returned in mutilated 
to the custodian for destruction without credit to the bureau.” 


Meanwhile the Secretary's committee had taken cognizance of certain 
of these errors in 1-cent postage-stamp paper, and on April 19, 1920, 
addressed to the Director of the Bureau the communication shown at 
the hearings and reported in the transcript. The committee recom- 
mended that the 270 sheets of mutilated be delivered for destruction 
and that three items of shortage be credited. The net shortage indi- 
cated after deducting the 270 sheets of mutilated was 412% sheets. 
The director of the bureau thereafter directed the preparation of 
schedules to cover the items. One schedule only was prepared, dated 
April 24, 1920, on which were listed the three items of short and the 
one Item of mutilated. The schedule, accompanied by the 270 sheets 
of mutilated, was delivered to the division of paper custody. Certifica- 
tion of count of the mutilated sheets was made on April 28, 1920, and 
certification of destruction of the 270 mutilated sheets was given by 
the destruction committee on May 3, 1920. A copy of this schedule Is 
appended as Exhibit . 

Subsequently, on January 11, 1922, the bureau submitted another 
schedule, listing overs in postage-stamp paper existing in the bureau 
at that time, and delivered same to the division of paper custody as 
imperfect without credit to the bureau. A copy of this schedule is 
appended as Exhibit B. 

Of course, the Secretary's committee did not recommend, nor did the 
director of the bureau make effective, a procedure that would make it 
appear that deliveries of mutilated work were made when as a matter 
of fact no such deliveries were made. The schedule sets forth the 
essential facts, and, moreover, the schedule does coyer the delivery of 
270 sheets of mutilated. 

2. As regards distinctive silk-fiber paper, accounting with the Bureau 
of Engraving and Printing starts with the issue of the paper to the 
bureau. The paper is counted at the Governnrent mill and shipped In 
sealed packages to the division of paper custody, During the war period 
and for many years prior thereto the paper was issued to the bureau in 
such unbroken packages and immediately given a first count by the bu- 
reau, any overs or shorts at once being adjusted with the division of 
paper custody, so that the paper when delivered into process at the 
bureau was of a specified number of sheets agreeing with the records of 
both the division of paper custody and the bureau, (Since September 
1, 1922, this blank paper has been counted by the division of paper 
custody before delivery to the bureau.) For purposes of accounting 
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for such distinctive silk-fiber paper, the money value of the com- 
pleted work—that is, the face value of the currency or securities when 
completed—is assigned to the paper at the time it is issued. The bu- 
reau is required to account for every sheet of such paper issued to it, 
either through delivery of perfect work, delivery of canceled imperfect 
work, or return of unused blank paper. 

From time to discrepancies may nppear, a sheet may be lost, and 
the employee or employees responsible make good the money value, the 
umount being deposited“ in the Treasury and credit for the paper 
accordingly given, or a discrepancy in accounts may be shown, an over 
in one item and a corresponding short in another, in the same class of 
paper. In such cases investigation may suggest the propriety of ad- 
justing the discrepancy, setting the over against the short. Such ad- 
justments are infrequent and are only made with the Secretary's 
approval. So far as I know, adjustments of shortages in distinctive 
silk-fiber paper have never been made in the manner suggested with 
respect to postage-stamp paper and specifically referred to above. 

The regulations governing procedure at the burean require that pay 
checks be taken for any shortage appearing. Subsequent investigation 
may or may not fix individual or divisional responsibility. If indi- 
vidual or divisional responsibility is fixed, collection is made and the 
amount representing the nominal or face value assigned to the com- 
pleted work of the missing sheets is deposited in the Treasury. This 
procedure has been in effect since the establishment of the bureau and 
is in effect at the present time. 

During the war period, covering parts of the calendar years 1917, 

- J918, and 1919, due to conditions in the bureau, the demand for cur- 
rency and the war issues, the untrained force, and the work required 
far in excess of the normal capacity of the bureau, it was not possible 
to follow through and fix responsibility for all the discrepancies re- 
ported, which ineluded not only shortages but overs. The bureau was 
examined in 1920, paper accounts checked, and discrepancies deter- 
mined. Pay checks had been taken for shortages when known, but it 
was not possible with the records available in 1920 to fix personal 
responsibility, and collection thereon could not be made. As to fixing 
divisional responsibility, it was decided that collection could not be 
enforced except from persons known to be responsible for losses. 
However, as a practical matter, divisional responsibility is now made 
good through a system of voluntary contributions. In support of the 
above statement as to the system in effect, attention is invited to 
accompanying statement showing shortages covered by deposits in the 
Treasury from the fiscal year 1918 to the present time. 

Three examinations of the bureau to determine the correctness of 
paper balances are discussed in my letter of April 26, 1924, to the 
President, I will now merely refer to paragraphs 156 te 166 of my 
letter and to appended Exhibit ©, beginning on page 161 of the 
printed copy, where the findings ef the committees are set forth. The 
findings of the Treasury committee (report May 11, 1922) and of the 
Department of Justice committee (report August 4, 1922), conducted 
simultaneously and covering the same period, are in substantial agree- 
ment. Actual count of all paper on hand in the bureau was made 
and discrepancies found were reported by particular items, The De- 
partment of Justice committee included in its report an elaborate 
analysis of the differences found, setting forth the nominal money 
value of the overs and shorts as shown by the records. At the same 
time the committee endeavored to set forth such explanation of the 
differences as the records of the bureau afforded. The explanation 
regarding discrepancies in paper currency items indicated many adjust- 
ments that might be made. The committee was not able to indicate 
such explaination fer public debt security items but the committee does 
state: 

“Tt is not deemed necessary, nor would it tend to simplify 
a comparison of the differences of the various classes of bond 
sheets in the different divisions to endeavor te offset item by item 
one against the other. As a matter of fact, in view of the con- 
ditions already described as prevailing in the various departments 
during the war period, the comparison afferded by means of the 
tables preceding and following show the differences, in a great 
measure, to be self-ennceling.“ 

The Department of Justice committee concludes this section of its 
report with the statement: 

“Attention may be called to the fact that in handling $7,981,320 
sheets of Liberty loan bond paper, covering a period of three 
years, and during which the plant was in continuous operation 
with the corridors stacked with sheets, there is a proven loss of 
but 118% sheets and no more.“ $ 

I find no evidence in the report of the Department of Justice com- 
mittee that suggests that the assignment of money value to discrepan- 
cies Is for the purpose of indicating actual losses to the United States, 
This money value was assigned regardless of the stage which the 
work may have been at the time of loss. In “other words, the paper 
may have merely been tinted, blank, or may have been printed on one 
Ride. 

Following the examinations of 1922, the department undertook the 
‘disposition of the discrepancies shown. The matter was referred to a 


committee, and the committee reported the possible money losses in 
distinctive silk-fiber paper and in other paper at $54,682.34, and 
with respect to all other items the committee recommended adjustments 
through offsetting “ overs” and shorts.“ However, though under 
consideration, the department took ne definite action until February 
27, 1923, when the matter was submitted to the Director of the Bu- 
reau of the Budget, who in turn, under date of February 28, 1923, 
submitted the matter to the President, and the President, on the same 
day, addressed a communication to the President of the Senate, con- 
veying a request for authority for the Secretary of the Treasury to 
adjust discrepancies existing on April 8, 1922, in the paper accounts 
between the office of the Secretary and the Bureau of Engraying and 
Printing, and an appropriation of $100,000, or so much thereof as may 
be neeessary, for the adjustment of any actual losses that may be 
shown to have occurred to the Government on account of any such 
discrepancies, 

No action was taken by the Congress in the closing days of the 
session. Subsequently the matter was again submitted to the Director 
of the Bureau of the Budget, but the estimate of an appropriation to 
be made was reduced to $50,000, it then appearing that such amount 
would be ample to cover any actual losses at the bureau. It is 
understood no action has been taken on this estimate. The department 
has taken no further action in the matter of adjusting the discrepan- 
cies and will not do so pending any action or report by your committee. 

3. With respect to distinctive silk-fiber paper, from time to time 
such blank paper is mutilated in the bureau or clippings therefrom 
accumulate. By arrangement with the contractor such blank paper 
and clippings are returned to him to be repulped as stock, and new 
paper is furnished without charge, on the basis of the value of the 
mutilated as stock. In October, 1919, 564,000 sheets of currency paper 
were due the Treasury by the contractor on such exchange account. 
The paper furnished on exchange is no different from any other paper, 
and is made in regular course, but being furnished in exchange it is 
not billed to the department. ‘The bookkeeper in the department 
‘having charge of the appropriation account keeps a memorandum ne- 
count of paper received, this memorandum account being kept only 
for the purpose of checking vouchers for payment, The inchision of 
the exchange paper in the regular reports caused her some confusion, 
and was the subject of correspondence betwen her and the superintend- 
ent. The letter from the superintendent, dated November 6, 1919, read 
at the ‘hearings of the 5th, was written In explanation. 4 

There is attached to this as Exhibit C a photostat copy of a page 
from the ledger maintained by the custotian of paper. The receipt of 
564,000 sheets of distinctive carrency paper delivered on exchange is 
‘shown under date of October 20, 1919. J 

At the time the bookkeeper's difficulties were brought to the super- 
intendent's attention, he made red ink entries in his min bock 
recording the transaction and eliminating it from the regular regis- 
tration figures, so that such registration figures should be in agree- 
ment with paper shipped and billed, and should not include paper 
shipped and not billed. A photostat copy of the superintendent’s 
daily report for November 6, 1919, is attached as Exhibit D. This 
shows the entries in detail. I can assure you the transaction was 
regular in every respect and that exact record was made at the mill 
and in the office of the custodian of paper in Washington. 

4. Mr. Alfred D. Efer, assistant chief of the division of security 
files in the register's office, is quoted as having testified, under date 
of December 10, 1924, regarding $100,000 in bonds “ which disappeared 
or were temporarily or otherwise lost within the last few months.“ 

Upon inquiry of Mr. Efer it has been ascertained that he referred 
to ten $10,000 Fourth Liberty Joan 4% per cent temporary coupon 
‘bonds which were received in the office of the register on May 16, 
1919, from the Division of Loans and Currency, which division had 
received them from the Federal Reserve Bank of Richmond on May 
7, 1919. The 10 bonds were received from the Pederal Reserve Bank 
of Richmond for credit, and were transmitted as a separate lot, and 
designated as lot No. 2650. Lot No. 2650, that is, the 10 ‘bonds ‘of 
$10,000 cach, was verified on July 22, 1919, by Mr. Levi G. Lichniter 
(since resigned) an employee of the Register of the Treasury, At the 
time of such verification the bonds, of course, were fully accounted 
for and agreed, both as to par amount and as to serial numbers 
and denomination, with the shipping advice of the Federal reserve 
bank, In the fall of 1921, when bonds were being andited prior to 
destruction, the cases or lots were handled in numerical ‘order. When 
the destruction division called lot No. 2650, the bonds could not 
be located. Since this lot consisted, as above stated, of only 10 
bonds, it is contelvable that these 10 bonds may ‘have been inter- 
nringled with bonds pertaining to another lot. Although the files 
were carefully searched, the bonds have not yet been located, 

The attention of your committee is called to the fact that the 
retirement of these 10 bonds was entered on the numerical records, 
‘under lot No. 2650. At the time of the discovery of their loss, the 


Seeret Service was notified, and stops were placed on the numerical 


recoris with instructions to notify the Secret Service should any of 
‘these bonds be presented, and ali Federal reserve banks and the Treas- 
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urer of the United States were notified in order that they would hold 


the bonds if presented and make no payments, etc., therefor. No 
notice has been received that such bonds have been presented and 
the Register of the Treasury advises, under date of February 11, 1925, 
that the bonds have not been presented. It is possible, of course, that 
the bonds may be stolen. This fact, however has not been established, 
and in view of the further fact that these bonds were received in 1919, 
six years ago, and have not been received in the department the second 
time, it Is believed that they will ultimately be found among some other 
case or lot. As your committee has already been advised, prior to 
the destruction of bonds, the cases and lots are given a final audit 
and verification. Accordingly, if these 10 bonds have been intermin- 
gled with bonds of other cases or lots, they will be detected when such 
case or lot is given final audit. 

If there is any further information the committee may desire regard- 
ing the above matters, and you will kindly indicate the committee's 
wishes, it will be a pleasure to furnish it. And if there are any 
other matters considered by the committee, which the committee feels 
have not been fully explained to thelr satisfaction, I shall be glad 
to furnish additional information on any such matters you may report 
to me. 

Very truly yours, 
A. W MELLON, 
Secretary of the Treasury. 
Hon, Louts T. MCFADDEN, 
Chairman Special Committee, etc., 
House of Representatives, 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
March 3, 1925. 


_ My Dear Me. Presipenr: There has been submitted to Congress a 
majority report of the special committee appointed under House 
Resolution 231 (68th Cong., 1st sess.) to investigate matter relating 
to Government bonds. One member of the committee, Representative 
Srronc, of Kansas, has filed a minority report, expressing complete 
disagreement with the committee’s findings. The chairman of the 
committee, Representative MCFADDEN, of Pennsylvania, has filed a 
separate report. 

The committee's report for the most part is hardly more than a 
repetition of charges made by Mr, Charles B. Brewer, a special 
assistant to the Attorney General, in a report to the Attorney General, 
dated January 15, 1924. Mr. Brewer's charges were in turn sub- 
stantially a repetition of charges made in 1920 by Mr. J. W. McCarter, 
former Assistant Register of the Treasury under the Democratic 
administration. ‘These charges are familiar to you, to Members of 
Congress, and to the public generally, I shall not repeat them in 
this communication. Briefly, they allege that fraud has existed in 
connection with Government bonds. 

When the charges were made by Mr. McCarter, in 1920, Secretary 
Houston thoroughly investigated them and publicly stated in two 
letters, dated September 28, 1920, that they were without foundation. 

Mr. McCarter again presented his charges, in April, 1921, to a 
Member of Congress, by whom they were referred to the Department 
of Justice. It was at this time that Mr. Charles B. Brewer, a special 
assistant to the Attorney General, began his activities. 

Mr, Brewer devoted nearly three years to an investigation of the 
McCarter charges, and during that period made several reports to the 
Department of Justice, which indicated, in substance, that he sus- 
pected irregularities but could not prove them. In these interim 
reports he usually included an appeal for more time in which to 
determine the facts. In October, 1923, after two and a half years 
had elapsed and Mr. Brewer still claimed his inquiry was incomplete, 
you designated Mr. Charles G. Washburn, an attorney-at-law of Wor- 
cester, Mass., as your personal representative to consult with 
Mr. Brewer and to ascertain what facts he had developed. The 
situation, as disclosed by Mr. Washburn’s study of the matter, was 
much the same as in preceding years. Mr. Brewer stated that he had 
not developed all the facts, and that he desired more time to present 
his proof.“ Mr. Washburn advised you of the situation, and Mr. 
Brewer was given three additional months in which to complete his 
investigation. Having already spent two and a half years on the 
matter, certainly it was reasonable to suppose that this would be 
suflicient to enable him to finish any remaining phases of his work. 
Accordingly, it was arranged between Mr. Brewer and Mr. Wash- 
burn that, on January 15, 1924, Mr, Brewer should submit his final 
report. 

Mr. Brewer filed a report with the Attorney General under date of 
January 15, 1924. It contained no evidence which could in any wise 
be construed as a justification of the charges. As an inyestigator 
of the Department of Justice, it was Mr. Brewer's duty to ascertain 
and determine whether the charges were true or untrue. He did 
neither. His report was merely a reiteration of the charges, with 
embellishments, and with the comment in each instance that further 
investigation would develop the facts, 


Mr. Brewer's report was referred to the Treasury, and in my letter 
to you of April 26, 1924, I answered in detail all his specific charges. 
I stated then, and I repeat here, that there have been no fraudulent 
duplications or overissues of the public debt, and that the charges 
are absurd. ‘There were some mechanical and clerical errors in the 
preparation and recording of the enormous volume of war-time securi- 
ties, and there were some petty thefts of retired securities from the 
files. 

The mechanical and clerical errors did not result in any loss to 
the Government, while the thefts of retired securities from the files 
have involved a loss to the United States of only $13,100 out of ap- 
proximately $100,000,000,000, principal amount of securities retired 
by the Register of the Treasury during the period 1917 to 1922, Any 
fair-minded person will agree that this is a remarkable record. The 
wonder is that, considering the frailty of human nature and the 
war-time conditions, under which most of the work was performed, the 
errors were so few and the actual losses to the United States so in- 
significant. 

In March, 1924, nearly a year ago, the House of Representatives 
passed a resolution authorizing a special committee of five members 
to investigate the Brewer charges. While the resolution did not 
specifically refer to these charges, the discussion in Congress clearly 
indicated that those who sponsored the resolution were inspired by 
Brewer, who had given his charges wide publicity in a sult brought by 
him in the Supreme Court of the. District of Columbia against his own 
department head. 

The committee promptly designated Mr. Brewer to assist it in con- 
ducting the investigation. Thus Mr. Brewer, having made the charges 
which resulted in the passage of the resolution, has occupied the 
triple rôle of investigator of his own accusations, prosecuting at- 
torney, and advisor to the jury. Naturally he presented only such 
information and only such witnesses as in his opinion would tend to 
establish his charges. He certainly had no interest in the truth if 
it was inconsistent with the charges upon which his employment de- 
pended. At the beginning of the committee's investigation, nearly a 
year ago, the Treasury requested permission to review the testimony 
of all the witnesses, including Mr. Brewer, and to cross-examine them, 
and that request was frequently repeated. Notwithstanding this, 
nearly all the witnesses were interviewed in secret executive session, 
and, although there has been ample time, the Treasury was denied 
the privilege of hearing or even seeing a transcript of their testimony 
or of cross-examining them. The Treasury was not given an oppor- 
tunity to eross-exnmine Mr. Brewer, which would have enabled it to 
show conclusively wherein he had evaded or distorted the facts. 

Under date of January 28, 1925, the committee submitted to the 
Treasury a list of five so-called “outstanding facts“ with respect to 
which it desired information, ‘This information was conveyed to the 
committee in my letters of February 4 and February 11, 1925. In 
these letters the conrmittee was fully advised concerning— 

(1) The authority of the Secretary of the Treasury to destroy 
Government securities; 

(2) The method employed by the Treasury in giving tentative allo- 
eations of serial numbers where securities appear to bear duplicated 
serial numbers; 

(8) The facts concerning alleged paper and bond shortages; 

(4) The method of certification employed with respect to securities 
delivered for destruction; and 

(5) The Liberty bond transactions conducted by the War Finance 
Corporation during the period 1918 to 1920. 

In this connection, I may say that the Treasury has at all times 
held itself in readiness to cooperate with the committee in every 
possible way and has repeatedly asured the committee of its will- 
ingness to furnish the facts concerning any matter under considera- 
tion. At the same tiure it has pointed out the injustice of accepting 
the testimony of witnesses, many of whom were employees with fancied 
grievances who could not in the nature of things have had full 
knowledge of the operations, without permitting the Treasury to 
cross-examine them or answer their testimony. 

Not only was the investigation of this character, but the com- 
mittee, though often invited by the Treasury to make a personal 
inspection of the activities about which its investigation has centered 
and thus gain first-hand information regarding the methods under 
which the public debt has been handled and the safeguards designed 
to protect its integrity, has not seen fit to do so. The importance of 
such an inspection in connection with any effort to determine the facts 
is readily apparent. Representative STRONG, who, as I have said, did 
not sign the report of the committee, is the only member who recog- 
nized the necessity of personally viewing the Treasury's operationa 
in relation to public-debt matters and who availed himself of the 
Treasury's invitation. 

The committee's inquiry has been under way for nearly a year and 
its report has been made public. The report is substantially a re- 
iteration of the McCarter-Brewer charges with the exception that 
there are added certain charges relating to the transaction of the 
War Finance Corporation in Liberty bonds during the period 1918 
to 1920, which were completely and conclusively refuted in a publig 
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hearing on October 25, 1924, and in my letters to the committee 
already referred to. 

The accusers of the Treasury, therefore, are as far now from prov- 
ing their charges as they were in 1920. Mr. Brewer undertook to 
investigate the McCarter charges, and after two and a half years 
merely repeated thenr and admitted that he could not prove them to 
be true. The special congressional committee then undertook to in- 
vestigate Mr. Brewer's charges, and after the lapse of a year has 
merely repeated many of the same charges and has developed no 
evidence to support them. Certainly, three and a half years of fruit- 
less investigation should be sufficient to demonstrate that the charges 
are baseless. The charges started with a great conspiracy and “ hun- 
dreds of millions” in fraudulent securities, but during the investiga- 
tion those general charges have grown less and less, until now the 
only specific evidence of fraud presented is the theft of $13,100 of 
paid securities and their second presentation, the facts concerning 
which the Treasury itself made known. This is not a duplication 
of securities but a duplicate payment of the same securities. 

The charges, for the most part, relate to transactions which took 
place before nry administration of the Treasury. I feel that the 
handling of the tremendous volume of war-time securities was ex- 
ceptionally well conducted by the employees of the Treasury, and 1 
think the public should know that the charges are unworthy of fur 
ther consideration. 

Faithfully yours, A. W. MELLON, 
Secretary of the Treasury. 
The PRESIDENT, 

The White House. 


LEGISLATION IN THE INTEREST OF THE FARMER 


Mr. BOIES. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, 
in connection with every great public question I am very 
sure that the citizens of this country desire to know what the 
record shows, and I know full well that the people of my dis- 
trict will be interested to know what the record shows in con- 
nection with the failure of this Congress to enact into law the 
Capper-Haugen bill, a meritorious measure, proposed, prepared, 
and presented to the House by its Committee on Agriculture, a 
majority of the membership of that committee members of the 
Republican Party; a bill much needed by the farmers of this 
country and recommended by our President. If I am able to 
point out the responsibility for the failure to pass this legisla- 
tion, I shall feel that I have rendered some service to the Re- 
publican Party and answered a question that must be lodged 
in the minds of many people in this country. In respect to such 
legislation the Republican Party had given its pledge, and I 
am sure the people have a right to know where and with whom 
the responsibility rests—to know what the record shows. 

It will be remembered that on the morning of February 5, 
1925, the gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. Wrxco] called atten- 
tion to an editorial appearing that morning in the Washing- 
ton Post, in criticism, as the editor put it, of the Republican 
majority in Congress. Also calling attention to the fact that 
the Republican platform of 1924 “ pledged itself to the deyelop- 
ment and enactment of measures which will place the agri- 
cultural interests of America on a basis of economic equality 
with other industry to insure its prosperity and success.” 

While the gentleman from Arkansas approached the subject 
in somewhat of a humorous vein, I am impressed with the 
belief that this same gentleman, together with a host of other 
Democrats in the Nation, will “ring the changes” again and 
again during the next two years in connection with the claim 
that this Republican Congress has failed utterly to redeem 
that pledge. Jo make that pledge good in a literal sense was 
an undertaking of stupendous proportions. The national con- 
ventions are inyariably working under a high state of en- 
thusiasm and are usually held during one of the summer 
months. This situation does not in any manner justify the 
failure to perform the pledge on the part of the national con- 
vention to the fullest extent possible in the circumstances, and 
it is my province to review very briefly, without garbling the 
facts, what has been done in an endeayor to redeem that pledge. 
The country should be made to know, if, indeed, it does not 
already understand, that this House, as it is now constituted, 
has not, nor has it had during this session, a working Republi- 
can majority—in effect, it is and has been a minority party. 

Owing to the condition into which agriculture in this country 
had fallen and owing to the difficulty in shaping legislation 
that would really benefit agriculture, our President, in order 
to be advised, and in order that the Members of this House 
might be advised, and with a sincere effort to do his part 
toward redeeming this pledge of the Republican National Con- 
yention, appointed a commission to inyestigate and report. 
That commission was composed of men of standing and ability, 
and a report made. Owing to the intricacies of the problem, 
and the difficulties attending legislation in connection with the 


subject, that report in some respects was somewhat disappoint- 
ing, but it was sufficient to confirm in the mind of the President 
that legislation should be enacted for the relief of agriculture 
and that the pledge should be redeemed. The President recom- 
mended this legislation in his first message to Congress and it 
seems to me that the membership of this House recognized 
the justice of the appeal of the President. 

When you talk privately with a candid Democrat or Republi- 
can, he will admit that “politics” interferes more than it 
should with the legitimate business of legislation, and I am 
constrained to believe that the average candid Democrat or 
Republican will admit that, in practice, it is the province of 
the minority party to put the majority “in a hole” whenever 
the possibility presents itself, unless the attempt is so flagrant 
as that the leaders of the minority party know that they 
would be outlawed by the voters in such an instance. 

The business pertaining to agriculture is “the biggest” in 
this country, the prosperity of all is more dependent on the 
success of agricultural interests, in the long run, than all others 
combined. 

A Representative in Congress of the United States, like any 
other agent, is responsible to his principal, to his constituency, 
for his every official act. While all the people of any particu- 
lar congressional district do not always agree, there is generally 
a consensus of opinion that a Congressman ought to under- 
stand. It may be possible that a Representative in Congress 
is in the right although not agreeing with the majority of the 
people of his district; but, generally speaking, the people know 
what they want and what they are entitled to; they know what 
is reasonable; and they also know, as a rule, when the Con- 
gressman is exercising a fair amount of judgment in an attempt 
to bring to them, through legislation, the opportunity to enjoy 
the privileges due them. The average constituency do not 
overlook the fact that a Representative is a mere human being 
liable to make mistakes, yet they do require that he exercise 
rather a high order of intelligent understanding and loyal sup- 
port of matters in their interest. 

The people of this country have a right to know what effort 
has been put forth to enact laws looking to this particular 
pledge of the Republican National Convention and the effort 
of the President to exercise his legitimate influence in the en- 
actment of such legislation. ’ 2 

What is the effort that has been put forth by the Republican 
Members of this House, having in mind the obligations to pre- 
sent a bill, to render all necessary assistance and to see that 
it became a law, in redemption of this pledge. The Republi- 
cans of my district have a right to know, and I desire that 
they know the facts. They desire to know the truth and my 
wish is that they have it— 

The Committee on Agriculture of the House, composed of a 
Republican majority, reported the Haugen bill; this bill was 
not reported hurriedly, but after many, many days of honest 
study, many, many days of hearings, consultation, and determi- 
nation to present the best bill possible. Many men appeared be- 
fore that committee who were supposed to have a better knowl- 
edge of the subject than the average man—men from many 
States of the Union. Men of all shades of politics appeared 
before that committee, and I have no doubt that the Haugen 
bill was the best that could haye been presented. While it may 
not have contained all the provisions that some would propose 
and contained other provisions that some might eliminate, yet 
the Republican members of that committee did the best they 
could, and when that bill was reported and when it came on to 
the floor of the House for consideration, who defeated it? Upon 
the roll call, as shown on page 4809 of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
of February 26, 203 men, as against 175 men, defeated the 
Haugen bill. The Haugen bill was defeated by almost the solid 
vote of the members of the Democratic Party, together with the 
vote of the delegation from Wisconsin, that has generally co- 
operated with the Democrats during this session of Congress, 
together with the addition of 13 or 14 Republican votes and 
those of two Farmer-Labor Members of the House. 

These 203 votes were cast favoring the “substitute” bill, 
and thus the Haugen bill was laid aside. 2 

In my judgment, but for the desire of the Democratic mem- 
bership to defeat the administration plan, and the influence of 


the membership of a few cooperative companies, who preferred 


to act independently, the “substitute” would have received 
little support. 

Time will not permit a lengthy discussion of the relative 
merits of the two bills, but I will call attention to the very 
clear statement which appeared in the Washington Post of 
February 28: i 


The Capper-Haugen bill promised something tangible and valuable, 


‘It would have encouraged cooperative marketing according to the recom- 
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mendation of President Coolidge’s agricultural commission, which he 
approved and urged upon Congress. The commission studied the whole 
field of cooperative effort and worked out a plan that would have 
afforded a maximum of Government encouragement and assistance with 
a minimum of Government regulation. The farmers under this plan 
would have been aided in organizing their own cooperative agencies and 
would not have had an elaborate and costly governmental bureau 
saddied upon them, 

The Dickinson bill provides for a Fedefal board to be appointed ty 
the cooperative marketing associations themselves. This board would 
be shorn of power to inspect or regulate cooperative operations and 
would be substantially a sinecure for employees receiving high salaries 
and rendering little or no useful service, The bill does not meet the 
requirements. of agriculture and would not promote efficiency and 
economy in marketing. The aim of the President’s commission was to 
facilitate cooperative marketing so that the farmer would receive more 
for his product without increasing the cost of foodstuffs to the ultimate 
consumer, This aim would not be attained by the legislation approved 
by the House. 


The question may be asked as to why, after the defeat of the 
Capper-Haugen bill, I voted for the “substitute”? My reply 
is that I voted for the same in the hope that it might in some 
way assist the farmer, as I have heretofore voted for every bill 
that has been considered in the House during the past six years 
in any way tending toward the improvement of the agricultural 
situation. 

The great feature of the Haugen bill, in my judgment, was 
the opportunity afforded all cooperative companies to register 
under the Haugen plan and thus receive assistance through an 
expert head representing the particular business of every 
cooperative association under meritorious governmental regula- 
tion that would insure cohesion, stability, and protection. One 
great fault with cooperative companies to date, it seems, lies 
not only in the loose manner of organization and operation but 
in the disposition of the membership to disagree, pull apart, 
and travel in different directions. The financial ability and 
stability, influence, and character under the Haugen plan would 
have been greatly improved over the financial management and 
situation of a purely voluntary association. 


When the Speaker announced that the Haugen bill was de- 


feated everyone familiar with the situation knew that the 
Senate would not adopt the “ substitute,” and that farm legisla- 
tion for this session of Congress was at an end, knew that the 
administration plan had failed, and there was joy in the Demo- 
cratic ranks. 

It might be somewhat illuminating and serve as corroborating 
testimony to call the attention of the jury to a little history of 
the MeNary-Haugen bill, a piece of proposed farmer legislation, 
and much desired by a great majority of the farmers of the 
country, and especially by the farmers of my district. This 
bill met its death on June 3, 1924, as shown on page 10340 of 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp of that date. Turning back to page 
10058 of the ConerEessionat Record, under date of May 31, 
1924, when the McNary-Haugen bill was under consideration, 
in order to encompass its defeat, Representative Voler, of Wis- 
consin, moved that the House adjourn. On that motion a re- 
corded vote was taken, resulting in yeas 180, nays 136. Of the 
yea votes 102 were Democrats, with also 5 members of the 
Wisconsin delegation voting to adjourn. 

This adjournment put the matter of further consideration of 
the MeNary-Haugen bill out of question until June 3, when the 
final vote was taken upon its passage, and which was defeated, 
155 yeas to 223 nays, of which said 223 nays, 120 were Demo- 
cratic nays, joined therewith were three Members of the Wis- 
consin delegation, one of whom was a Socialist Member. 

It is yery evident from the record that a large majority of 
the Democratic membership of the House have carried out their 
plan during the past two years not to permit the Republican 
administration to achieve any credit with the public by the 
enactment of legislation helpful to the farmers of the conntry, 
and there the responsibility rests. 

It might not be improper at this time to mention the fact 
that the farmers are entitled to additional legislation. Through 
legislation not contemplated by the Haugen bill the farmers of 
this country are entitled by every sensible and honest con- 
sideration to a reduction-of freight rates on the carriage of 
the products of the farm. The members of the Interstate 


Commerce Commission must know this, and they ought to 


understand that the public is not pleased with their postpone- 
ment of the consideration of a question that is so apparent. 
It would be more pleasing I believe to the public if the mem- 
bers of the Interstate Commerce Commission were more nearly 
in agreement on questions of rate making and solving rightly 
the matters of discrimination. It seems that altogether too 
much time is consumed before decisions are announced in the 
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matter of hearings. I might take Sioux City, in my district, the 
second largest city in Iowa, as an example: In the matter of 
freight rates Sioux City has been discriminated against ever 
since there was a railroad west of Omaha. Sioux City has re- 
ceived some concessions, but only after sharp contests and much 
delay. However, I am informed that matters are brightening a 
little now so far as Sioux City is concerned, and I trust she 
will be finally placed, and soon, upon a fair basis. 

Rate making, zoning, and so forth, are so complicated that 
the ordinary person can hardly speak with reference thereto 
as specifically as might be desired. But 1 never quite under- 
stood why, in the matter of zoning, my home city of Sheldon 
is placed just westward of a freight-making zone unless it is 
because Sheldon has three lines of railroad and is a large 
shipper of grains, cattle, and hogs, while there are two stations 
a few miles south and southeast of Sheldon falling in another 
zone enjoying reduced rates; such is the fact unless the rates 
have been recently changed. By the act of placing Sheldon 
immediately outside of the zone occupied by these two small 
stations it would look as though there was some purpose 
involved. 

The importance of Iowa in agricultural products, in manu- 
facturing interests, and in general enterprise being of the high- 
est standard not only to the people of Iowa but to the whole 
country, I feel that it is due to Iowa that I annex as a part 
hereof the following quotations: 


“Towa is bounded upon all sides by the best of the boundary States. 

It is the richest State in the Nation. : 

Iowa soil produces more wealth each year than all the gold mines of 
the world. 

Iowa's corn is worth more than the annual products of all the gold 
mines of the United States. It is worth more than all of Canada’s 
or Argentina’s wheat crop. 

If all the corn raised in Iowa in a year were loaded on one freight 
train, the train would be so long that the engineer would be blowing 
his whistle for Los Angeles while the rear brakeman was climbing 
aboard the caboose in Boston. 7 

Iowa's annual apple crop is worth more than tbat of any of the 
Pacific or mountain States. 

Iowa's wool is worth more than California figs. 

Iowa's egg production js worth more than all the oranges raised in 
the United States. 

Iowa's hens produce more wealth each year than all of Colorado's 
mines, 


Iowa is the second largest producing State in the Union, while its 
honey crop is more valuable than that of any State. 

lowa’s horses are worth more than the cotton crop of any State 
except Texas. 

More persous in Iowa are engaged in breeding purebred horses and 
cattle than in any other State. To-day Iowa breeds more Percheron 
horses than France, and more Belgian horses than Belgium. 

Abundant coal, raw materials, transportation facilities, and unex 
celled advantages as a place for employees to live make Iowa an 
inviting field for the development of manufactorles. 

Rural mail delivery, rural telephones, and modern homes make Iowa 
farm life attractive. 

No point in Iowa is over 12 miles from a railroad station, and no one 
need walk to the railroad station, for Iowa farmers own 200,000 auto- 
mobiles, and there are 300,000 others in the State. 

Iowa bas the largest cream-separator factory in the United States. 

The largest furniture factory in the United States. 

The largest basket factory in the United States, 

The largest sash and door factory in the United States, 

The iargest button factory in the United States. 

The largest macaroni factory in the world. 

The largest broom factory in the world. 

The largest calendar factory in the world. 

The largest cereal factory in the world. 

The greatest hydroelectric plant in the world. 

The largest drain-tile producing center in the world. 

The largest steel-furnace factory in the world. 

The largest stump-puller factory in the world. 

The largest wall-plaster factory in the world. 

The greatest motor-tractor factory in the world. 

The largest creamery and butter factory in the world. 

The greatest steel-car factory in the world. 

The largest washing-machine factory center in the world. 

The farms in Iowa are worth more than the farms of Maine, New 
Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, New 
Jersey, Delaware, Maryland, West Virginia, South Carolina, Florida, 
Alabama, Arizona, Utah, Nevada, New Mexico, and Wyoming combined. 

The increase in the value of Iowa farms in the last 10 years is greater 
than the increase in value of all the farm lands in Montana, Idaho, 
Wyoming, Utah, Nevada, Arkansas, Louisiana, and Oregon combined. 


~ 
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Iowa produces more than 7,880,000 tons of coal per year, 

Iowa leads 30 other States as a manufacturing center. 

Iowa's value of livestock and farm products in 1924 was 
$1,092,078,000. 

Some State! 
should rejoice, saying More power. 
and spend it.” : 

Arthur Brisbane says: The corn fields of Iowa produce more wealth 
than all the gold mines of the United States. The State knows no 
illiteracy, or, at least, less than any other State in the Union. Its 
crops are worth a billion a year; the entire population, including all 
hired men, grandmothers, and babies, could ride at the same time 
in lowa automobiles.” 

Dr, Frank Crane says: “If Congress were to offer me my choice of 
any State in the Union as a reward for my worth and modesty, I 
should say, unhesitatingly, ‘Give me Iowa.“ 

There are few millionaires, few paupers; no scum, no dregs to speak 
of. They are just plain United States folks in Iowa. 

Iowa buys more first-class reading matter than any other State in 
the Union with the exception of New York.” 

We love Iowa. “ I-O-W-A, I-O-W-A, that's where the tall corn grows.“ 


TO REDUCE THE INTEREST RATE BY FEDERAL LAND BANK OF OMAHA 


Mr. RAMSEYER. Mr. Speaker, under leave granted to 
extend my remarks I present a letter from the Hon. N. E. 
Kendall, who recently retired as Governor of Iowa, and who 
from 1909 to 1913 was a Member of this House. I also present 
the report from J. F. Gill referred to in the letter of Ex-Goy. 
N. E. Kendall. 

The Federal Farm Land Bank of Omaha some time ago 
asked the Federal Farm Loan Board for permission to reduce 
the interest on its loans on real estate from 5½ per cent to 5 
per cent. The Omaha Land Bank has been under efficient 
management, and the article which is presented with Ex- 
Governor Kendall's letter gives reasons why that bank should 
be given the permission to make farm loans at 5 per cent 
interest. The letter and report referred to follow: 


January 8, 1925. 


It is really a marvelous State. California and Florida 
Get in those cars, drive here 


Hon. C. W. RaMSEYER, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Ramseyer: I inelose herewith copy of letter just received 
from Mr. J. F. Gill, of Garden Grove, Iowa, an agent of the Federal 
Farm Loan Bureau. I am much impressed with what Mr. Gill says, 
and commend it for your earnest consideration. He would be glad if 
you would have his communication inserted in the Recorp. The ar- 
ticles of Welton and Cooper, to which he refers, were not inclosed, 
but when they reach me I will forward them. 

Always with personal regard, I am 

Very truly yours, 
N. E. KENDALL. 


Garpen Grove, Iowa, January 5, 1925. 
Hon. N. E. KENDALL, 
Des Moines, Towa, 

My Dran Goyernor: Complying with promise in regard to the Fed- 
eral farm-loan situation, I beg to report as follows: 

First, I am inclosing an article by A. D. Welton in the Country 
Gentleman, which is very accurate; also an article by R. A. Cooper, 
chairman of the Farm Loan Board, which is very instructive, also I 
am inclosing a condensed statement of the Federal Land Bank, as of 
July, 1924, the new statement is not yet available. In addition to the 
statements are the facts as follows, which are more important and can 
best be used to illustrate: 

Federal Land Bank bonds are being absorbed by the public at an 
average of less than 4½ per cent. Farm loans are made at an average 
of more than 5% per cent, leaving at all times a margin of over 1 per 
cent, ‘The expense of making these loans and maintaining the Fed- 
eral Land Bank is less than one-fourth per cent, leaving a spread of 
over three-fourths per cent net, in addition to the earnings of the 
bank, which is as follows: 

We have almost $1,000,000 in reserve earning income; also we have 
5 per cent of land-bank stock on one hundred and fifteen millions, or 
six and three-fourths millions, Add to this the amortization paid on 
loans three and one-half millions. The earnings on the above will 
nicely take care of all the expenses in connection with the Federal land 
bank loans and collections, leaving fully 1 per cent profit annually. 

Of course, being a cooperative concern, the earnings belong to the 
borrowers, and for fiye consecutiye years there has been returned to 
the borrowers in dividends over $2,000,000, or 18 per cent, with a 
surplus accumulated of nearly $1,000,000. Statistics, as shown by the 
article of Welton mentioned aboye, disclose that farm-loan mortgages 
are approximately $9,000,000,000, of which the Federal land banks bave 
$1,000,000,000, or one-ninth. Now, if the interest rate could be re- 
duced from 5½ per cent to 5 per cent, that would mean one-half per 
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cent interest on 89,000,000, 000, which would be $4,500,000 annually, 
and this would be a direct savings to the farmers, for these loans are 
on real estate. 4 

The paying of lårge dividends to the borrowers of Federal land bank 
loans does reduce the rate of interest to these borrowers to approxi- 
mately 5 per cent, but does not benefit the other $8,000,000,000 in 
loans. Being a cooperative Federal institution and having a large 
amount of business, large enough at this time to be rate makers, all 
the borrowers could be benefited by the reduction of interest rate, and 
the intent of the law was to make the cheapest possible rate of interest 
at the lowest possible expense. A dividend could still be maintained 
of 10 per cent to the borrowers of this cooperative loan system and 
still reduce the rate to 5 per cent on the present bond market. I am 
of the opinion that the farm commission will serve the agriculture 
interests best by sponsoring this proposition. In fact, if it did no 
other thing it would serve the country well. I wish at this time to 
express my appreciation for the wonderful service you have given the 
State of Iowa as governor. You haye more than exceeded the expecta- 
tion of your ardent friends, and when history reveals your administra- 
tion it will be pointed to with pride. 

Believe me, 

Very truly, . J. F. GILL. 


WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION FOR THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Mr. UNDERHILL. Mr. Speaker, Congress has been criti- 
cized for failure to pass a workmen’s compensation law for 
the District of Columbia, and some of the Members of Congress 
have been unjustly accused of blocking this necessary legisla- 
tion. In order that there may be no question as to where the 
blame or failure really rests I will briefly review the facts. 

In 1923 the House passed the most liberal compensation bill 
that has ever been favorably considered by any legislative 
body. This measure went to the Senate and was referred to 
the Senate Committee on the District of Columbia, which held 
extensive hearings. A perusal of the printed testimony will 
show that a majority of the Senate committee were favorably 
disposed to this legislation and undoubtedly would have pre- 
sented a favorable report to the Senate on the so-called Under- 
hill bill if it had not been for the opposition of certain labor 
organizations and leaders who supported another measure, 
socialistic in its tendencies, and who declared they preferred 
no legislation rather than the bill which had passed the House 
after extensive and exhaustive debate. 

Some labor agitators, labor organizers, and labor politicians 
are trying to force Government insurance, just as other labor 
agitators, organizers, and politicians are trying to force Gov- 
ernment ownership of railroads, mines, merchant marine, water 
and electric power plants, and so forth. 

A committee of Congress held extensive hearings on the ques- 
tion of compensation insurance, and I am going to quote from 
the testimony of some of the witnesses. The following question 
was asked every witness: 


If you can not get the Government-insurance plan would you be 
satisfied with a bill which would protect the worker and his depend- 
ents? 5 


Every disinterested person replied in the affirmative, as did 
many of the labor group. The paid legislative agents, business 
agents, and labor lobbyists, “who toil not, neither do they 
spin,” took the position that they would have Government in- 
surance or nothing, with the comment that profit must not be 
made on the misfortunes of others. 

Edgar Wallace, representing the American Federation of 
Labor, stated: 


At our meeting last Friday it was decided, at the initiation of the 
local organization, that we would prefer no legislation at this session 
in preference to this bill that is now before the committee—the Under- 
hill bill. 

Senator BAYARD. Was that conference composed largely of officers of 
the organization or the membership as well? 

Mr. Wattace. It was composed of those whom the membership had 
delegated to speak for them. 


John G. Schmidt, representing Central Labor Union, Wash- 
ington, D. C.: 

The Central Labor Union desires to be heard in objection to this bill. 
We do not consider that the bill is in any way helpful to organized 
labor or to any labor employed in the District of Columbia. We want 
to hold up this bill, so that there will not be any action taken on this. 

The CHAIRMAN, In other words, you do not want any legislation to 
pass? 

Mr. Scuuwr. That is the size of it. 

Senator Carrer, If we change the provisions of this bill so that this 
insurance plan would be under the supervision of the Government, 
would that be satisfactory to you? 

Mr. SCHMIDT, Oh, yes. 
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Senator BAYARD. You wonld accept the Underhill bill if it contained 
a provision for the Government to take over the insurance, instead of 
having the insurance companies handle it? 

Mr, ScuMuipr, I think that we would be satisfied. 


Rey. R. E. McGowan, assistant director social action depart- 
ment, National Catholic Welfare Council: 


I think it is merely a matter of detail, some way of trying to manage 
aud trying to arrange for the payment of compensation to injured 
workmen, 

Mr. Uxo Rn. Then you think the chief object to be attained is 
that of the relief of injured workmen? 

Mr. McGowan, That is the chief thing; yes. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. And it does not make much difference whether it is 
done one way or another? 

Mr, McGoway. No. 


Mrs. Walston Chubb, representing the American Association 
for Labor Legislation, submitted to the committee, under the 
caption, “ While Congress Delays, Human Experience Shows 
Need for Action,” over a dozen pitiful eases of suffering due to 
the lack of a compensation law, and later expressed opposition 
to the only measure which had ever passed the House of Rep- 
resentatives giving protection to the injured worker and his 
dependents, Excerpts from the testimony follow; 


The CHAIRMAN. If the Underhill bill were liberalized in its provi- 
sions wonld you still be opposed to it? - 

Mrs: Gauss. I would, because of the insurance feature of it. 

The Cuaigaan. You would still prefer no legislation at this, session? 

Mrs. Cunz. I think it would be very unfortunate to pass legislation 
at this session which would establish the principle of allowing tbe pri- 
vate insurance companies to profit from it, - 


Another excerpt, with Henry Nolda representing the Central 
Labor Union, Washington, D. C., testifying, follows: 


Mr. UNDERHILL., You and your organization are chiefly interested in 
securing a workmen's compensation law? 

Mr. NOLDA. Yes, sir. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. You are chiefly interested in seeing that the injured 
workman is compensated for his lost time? 

Mr, Nola. Ves, sir. 

Mr. Unpeesiiy, And is taken care of when injured? 

Mr. Notpa. Yes, sir. : 

Mr. UNDERRILL. In other words, as long as it accomplishes that pur- 
pose, you would not have any particular interest in the minor details? 

Mr. Noupa. That is true. 


James C. Waters, jr, representing the colored people of the 
District of Columbia, when asked by Senator Bayrarp whether 
he was in “faror of having this law rather than no law?” 
answered: 

Oh, quite so; entirely so. If you will make certain changes in the 
Underhill bill, I shall believe it splendid, 


There has been a conflict of opinion on the part’ of “Jaber” 
in almost every State of the Union. In Massachusetts the State 
Federation of Labor has repeatedly rejected the Ohio plan by 
an overwhelming vote in its State conventions. On a referen- 
dum the voters of Missouri and Oregon defeated State insur- 
ance two to one at the last election. At the convention of the 
American Federation of Labor at Portland, Oreg., in October, 
1923, the executive eouncil made the following unexpected and 
surprising report condemning bureaucracy and governmental 
interference: 

The largest freedom of action, the freest play of individual, initia- 
tive, and genus in industry can not be had under the shadow of con- 
stant incompetent Government interference, meddlesomeness, and re- 
striction, The continuing clamor for extension of State regulatory 
powers under the guise of reform and deliverance from evil can but 
Jead to greater confusion and more hopeless entanglement, 

The ruthless drive of purely individual aim and ambition has given 
America tremendous industrial giants. Great abuses have accompanied 
great achievements. But what is frequently overlooked is the fact 
that ambition to build has been the driving force behind our most re- 
markuble strides, The abuses, terrible and costly as they have been, 
haye been largely coincidental. 

Our people can not live and thrive under the régime of bureaucracy 
that threatens. 


‘This sound doctrine was later repudiated by some of the labor 
Jeaders, including the president of the American Federation of 
Labor, who after years of opposition to the radical element in- 
dorsed the Goyernment insurance plan. No organization in the 
history of the country has ever suffered such a severe repudia- 
tion by the people as the American Federation of Labor, which 
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wee made a tail to the communist kite in the last presidential 
e on. 

‘The rank and file of labor want protection for themselves and 
families, the right to work when and where and for whom they 
please without coercion or control by outsiders. That is why 
less than 10 per cent of labor belongs to labor unions. The 
labor organizers, business agents, and legislative deiegates 
must make a noise. Their job depends upon the dissatisfaction 
of the worker. They would set class against class. They would 
eurtail private rights and enterprise. They would kill enthu- 
siasm and assassinate ambition. Their effort is to-make trouble 
for the employer and the employee, and to make both suffer, 

The American Association for Labor Legislation and the 
radical group of the American Federation of Labor are faror- 
able to Government insurance. They are vociferous and well 
organized—and I might say well financed—and delude legis: 
lative bodies regarding their strength and importance, 

Insurance is the second largest business in the Nation to-day, 
It would be of great interest and value to know how many men 
and women derive their living from the insurance field. ‘They 
must reach into the hundreds of thousands. Directors, man- 
e. superintendents, cashiers, agents, solicitors, bookkeepers, 

erks, stenographers, and others are all laborers, paying taxes, 
providing for their families, supporting churches, and adding 
to the prosperity and wealth of the Nation. 

Although unorganized, they are just as much entitled to con- 
sideration as the self-constituted spokesmen for organized labor. 
They have an equal right to profit “from the misfortunes of 
others” as the doctor, nurse, hospital attendant, undertaker, 
manufacturer of surgical instruments, dealers in medical sup- 
plies, lawyers, or any kindred trade or profession. To carry 
out this theory would be to place the Government in every line 
of business or profession. 

Compensation insurance carried on by the Goyernment would 
be only a stepping stone or entering wedge to the taking over 
of every line of insurance, 

Insurance is a protection against misfortune, but it should 
not be discriminated against on that account. 

It is my purpose at the next session of Congress to urge con- 
sideration of a bill providing workmen's compensation insur- 
ance for the workers in the District of Columbia, not for the 
insurance companies, not for industry, not for labor organiza- 
tions, but for those whose dependents need protection. I trust 
I may haye the support of all labor organizations and that this 
necessary and humanitarian measure may become an assured 
fact; that no longer shall the worker in the District of Columbia 
be without the protection enjoyed by workers of nearly every 
State in the union. 

The failure in the last and preceding Congress was due to 
class hatred, envy, jealousy, and the desire for power on the 
part of those who have opposed the enactment of any law 
unless they themselves might impose certain provisions which 
would be against the fundamental principles of 90 per cent of 
the people of this country. 

CALL OF THE HOUSE 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I renew the point of order 
that there is no quorum present. 

The SPEAKER. It is clear there is no quorum present. 

Mr. SNELL, Mr. Speaker, I move a call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the following Members failed 
to answer to their names: 
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{Roll No. 991 

hony Drewry King O’Brien 
Berger Ea gan Kunz O'Sullivan 
Brand, Ohio Edmonds Lampert P 
Britten Favrot Langley Par 
Browne, N. J. Frear Efe Minn. eavey 
Brumm Fredericks ehibach erkins 
ats paged tard RP Litly e 

g rig Lineberger ‘ou 
urdi Funk Logan Prall 

Butler Gallivan Lozier Reed, W. Va 
Byrnes, 8. C. Gar eg Richards 
Byrns, Tenn. Garner, Tex. «Keown Roach 
Clark, Fla Graham McLaughlin, Nebr. Robinson 
Conner ‘Griffin McLeod Rogers, Mass. 
Connecti; Pa. Guyer McNulty Rosenbloom 
Co Harrison Merritt Salmon 
Croll Hooker Michaelson Sanders, Ind. 
Curry Hull. Tenn. Milligan rs, N. X. 
Davis, Minn. Rand Mills 
Deal Johnson, W. Va. Minahan Schall 
Dempsey Johnson, S. Dak. Moore, III. Schneider 
Denison Jost „Ga Sears, Nebr. 
Dickst Keller Morin Sears, Fla. 
Domini Kent Neison, WIS. Shallenberger 
Doyle Kiess Newton, Mo. Sherwood 
Drane Kindred Nolan Sites 
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Smith Taylor, Colo. Ward, N. T. Winter 
Snyder Thompson Ward. N. C. Wolff 
Speurin Tinkham Wutson Wood 
Sproul, M. Treadway Wefald Wurzbach 
Stengle Tucker Wertz an 
Sullivan Tydings Williams, Tex, 
Swoope are Wilson, Miss. 
Tague Voigt Winslow 


The SPEAKER. Three hundred and one Members have 
answered to their names, a quorum is present. 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, I move to dispense with further 
proceedings under the call. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Doorkeeper will open the doors. 


MEMORIAL FROM MISSOURI LEGISLATURE FOR FARM-RELIEP 
LEGISLATION 


Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Recorp, with the right to extend my re- 
marks thereon, a memorial from the General Assembly of the 
State of Missouri in behalf of Farm Relief Association. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Missouri asks unani- 
mous consent to print in the Recorp a memorial from the 
Legislature of the State of Missouri, and remarks thereon. 
Is there objection? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Speaker, I was unable to hear 
the request. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it again. 

Mr. CANNON, I ask unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks tn the Recorn by printing a memorial from the Legisla- 
ture of the State of Missouri in behalf of farm-relief legisla- 
tion with remarks thereon. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. ‘ 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, the most solemn and binding 
obligations ever assumed by any party in any political cam- 
paign were assumed by each of the three great parties—Re- 
publican, Democratic, and Progressive—when they pledged 
themselves in the campaign preceding the election last Novem- 
ber to restore farm prosperity by again placing agriculture on 
a plane of economic equality with industry and labor. 

By official platform declarations, in authorized statements 
by party candidates, and throngh every available avenue of 
publicity—of press, speech, and radio—all three parties un- 
reservedly and irrevocably committed themselves to elaborate 
programs of farm legislation. 

The Democrats, in convention assembled, pledged themselves 


(a) To adopt an international policy of such cooperation, by direct 
official instead of indirect and evasive unofficial means, as will reestab- 
lish the farmer’s export market by restoring the industrial balance in 
Europe and the normal flow of international trade with the settlement 
of Europe's economic problems. 

(>) To adjust the tariff so that the farmer and all other classes 
can buy again in a competitive manufacturers“ market. 

(ce) To readjust and lower rail and water rates, which will make our 
markets, both for the buyer and the seller, national and international 
instead of regional and local, 

(a) To bring about the early completion of internal waterway 
systems for transportation and to develop onr water powers for 
cheaper fertilizer and use on our farms. 

(e) To stimulate by every proper governmental activity the prog- 
ress of the cooperative marketing movement and the establishment of 
an export marketing corporation or commission in order that the 
exportable surplus may not establish the price of the whole crop. 

(f) To secure for the farmer credits suitable for his needs. 

(g) By the establishment of these policies and others naturally 
supplementary thereto, to reduce the margin between what the pro- 
ducer receives for his products and the consumer has to pay for his 
supplies to the end that we secure an equality for agriculture. 


The Progressives followed with the declaration that— 


We advocate the calling of a special session of Congress to pass 
legislation for the relief of American agriculture. We favor such 
further legislation as may be needful or helpful in promoting and 
protecting cooperative enterprises. We demand that the Interstate 
Commerce Commission proceed forthwith to reduce by an approxi- 
mation to pre-war levels the present freight rates on agricultural 
products, including livestock, and upon the materials required upon 
‘American farms for agricultural purposes. * Farmers are 
weary of promises and will not be controlled by them but will judge 
existing political parties by their legislative and administrative acts. 


And the Republicans in even more emphatic language an- 
nounced— 


In dealing with agriculture the Republican Party recognizes that we 
are faced with a fundamental national problem, and that the prosperity 
and welfare of the Nation as a whole is dependent upon the prosperity 
and welfare of our agricultural population. 

We recognize that agricultural activities are still struggling with 
adverse conditions that have brought deep distress. We pledge the 
party to take whatever steps are necessary to bring back a balanced 
condition between agriculture, industry, and labor. 

The Republican Party pledges itself to the development and enact- 
ment of measures which will place the agricultural interests of America 
on a basis of economic equality with other industry to insure its pros- 
perity and success. 5 


But when Congress convened and opportunity for the re- 
demption of these specious platform promises was at hand, the 
hope of the farmer was unaccountably deferred from time to 
time on yarious and sundry plausible pretexts, while legislation 
asked by every other interest In America was being considered. 

At regular and well-calculated intervals during this entire 
session the administration and the majority leaders in the 
House and Senate have with flying banners and great acclaim 
marched up the hill to annihilate the farmer’s ills and liber- 
ate agriculture from serfdom and oppression, and then, with 
equal enthusiasm, marched down again without firing a shot 
or ever coming within range of the enemy's outposts. 

Only last week every metropolitan paper carried under heavy 
headlines the statement that the steering committee had in- 
cluded farm relief as one of the few remaining subjects to be 
considered before adjournment. But to-day, in the last hours 
of the expiring Congress, it is now apparent that all farm 
legislation has been abandoned, and the Sixty-eighth Congress 
is about to adjourn sine die without having redeemed a single 
pledge made to agriculture. 5 

It is difficult under the circumstances to escape the conviction 
that they have neyer entertained any really serious intention 
of enacting legislation for the relief of the farmer; that 
they considered platform pledges and campaign promises 
merely as molasses with which to catch flies. 

During the entire time Congress has been in session the con- 
dition of agriculture has grown steadily worse. While labor 
and industry have been prospering as they never prospered 
before, farm incomes and farm values have steadily declined. 
Farm. assets in the United States have shrunk $40,000,000,000 
since 1920, a sum equivalent to the entire amount expended by 
us during the World War. 

In the face of this unpreeedented decrease in his income, the 
farmer is confronted with an equally unprecedented increase 
in expenses, He is to-day paying the highest freight rates, the 
highest wages for farm labor, the highest prices for all mann- 
factured necessities required on the farm, and a billion dollars 
a year increase in taxes. Income taxes have been lowered, cor- 
poration and many other taxes exclusively affecting wealth and 
industry have been lowered by virtue of legislation enacted by 
this beneyolent Congress, but the taxes of the average farmer, 
who, of course, pays neither income nor corporation taxes, are 
higher to-day than they have been since the founding of the 
Republic. A country banker told me last fall that more farm- 
ers in his terrifory were borrowing money to pay their taxes 
than at any previous time within his banking experience of 
20 years. 

The country newspapers of my section have carried for the 
last month a larger number of advertisements of foreclosure 
sales of farms by the sheriff than ever before within my mem- 
ory. They sre actually being sold in rows, three adjacent 
farms belonging to three different farmers being sold almost 
simultaneously within a few miles of my home. 

The appalling losses of the farmers of the country are re- 
flected in the following table prepared by the State commis- 
sioner of finance, giving the number of bank failures in Missouri 
for the last decade: 


Bonk failures in Missouri 
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Further increasing the difficulties of the farmer’s predica- 
ment, the purchasing power of even the few dollars’ income 
he receives has depreciated until the farm dollar will now buy 
only a fraction of what it would buy before the war. For 
example, the farmer who borrowed the price of a bushel of 
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wheat during the war, payable April 1, 1924, found he was 
required to pay back the price of two bushels of wheat on the 
date of maturity. Under the same conditions farm machinery 
at the average price in April, 1924, required over 70 per cent 
more bushels of corn or pounds of pork than before the war. 

The following table indicates the comparative 1014 and 1924 
buying and selling prices of farm implements: 


Implements 1914 1924 
$8.00 $17. 50 
18.00 38. 00 
25.00 62. 00 
36. 00 89. 50 
40.00 75.00 
18.00 41.00 
50.00 83. 50 
45.00 95.00 
28.00 55.00 
16.00 36.00 
85.00 150.00 
85.00 165.00 
45.00 110.00 

150.00 225.00 
38.00 95. 00 
14.00 28.00 
40.00 75.00 


Incidentally it is interesting to note in this connection the 
operation of the much-vaunted law of supply and demand. The 
reduced buying power of the farmer and the increased price 
of machinery has reduced the sale of agricultural implements to 
about one-third of their normal consumption. As a result every 
storage depot and warehouse in the country is packed to over- 
flowing with an enormous surplus of implements. Has the 
oversupply and the reduced demand operated to reduce the 
price? Not on your life. Whether the farmers are able to buy 
or not, whether the supply is ample or inadequate, the price of 
agricultural implements and every other manufactured com- 
modity remains at the high-water mark fixed during the war, 
while the price of farm products, unsustained by favoring legis- 
lation, rises and falls in competition with the products of the 
cheapest labor in Europe, Asia, and South America, 

The manufacturers and workingmen of the United States 
rightly refuse to meet the manufacturers and workingmen of 
Europe on an equal footing, but the farmers of the United 
States compete on equal terms with the coolie and peon labor of 
the world. Favoring legislation enacted by the American Con- 
gress effectively closes the door against all foreign competition 
with American industry and labor. Is there any legitimate 
reason why Congress should not extend the same consideration 
to American agriculture? 

It is true we have witnessed a phenomenal rise in the price 
of corn and wheat since April, 1924. And, based on that in- 
crease, a widespread campaign of propaganda has been indus- 
triously circulated. Wall Street announced that the farmers 
of America were $1,000,000,000 richer as a result of the in- 
crease in the price of grain, and daily newspapers in every sec- 
tion of the country printed articles estimating the vast profits 
accruing to the farmer from the rise in prices on the boards 
of trade. As a matter of fact, these profits were all on paper 
and the average farmer did not receive a dollar of this increase, 
He had sold his grain long ago. I held both my 1923 and 1924 
wheat crops until November and then, pressed for money and 
discouraged over the prospect of an advance in prices, sold both 
at less than it cost me to produce them. The only beneficiaries 
of the increased price of grain have been the millers, grain 
men, and speculators who bought it from the farmer months ago. 

In reality the increase in the price of grain has been an 
unmixed curse to the farmer. It has merely served to increase 
the cost of his bread and the price of feed consumed by the 
stock he is preparing for market, and the price of farm labor 
which must pay a higher food seale, without any corresponding 
advantage to the farmer whatever. The terminal cattle pens 
and stockyards have been crowded since the rise started, with 
immature pigs and half-finished cattle rushed to market by the 
feeder, unable to buy high-priced feed, and sold at a tremendous 
loss in order to avoid.a still larger loss. 

But present quotations are no index to next season prices. 
According to the report of the Department of Agriculture, issued 
February 1, 1925, they are merely the result of unfavorable 
weather conditions in the grain-producing countries of the world, 
resulting in a 500,000,000-bushel shortage in the world’s supply 
of corn and an 18 per cent shortage in the world wheat crop; 
and if a normal crop is grown next year, as is to be expected, 
wheat may sell again at 75 or 80 cents a bushel. (The Agri- 
cultural Situation, United States Department of Agriculture, 
Vol. VII, No. 2, p. 22.) 


The fundamental interest of the farmer, therefore, is not 
so much in the price of grain to-day, or even to-morrow, but 
in determining the nature and identity of the interests and 
influences which fix the price of his products, The farmer is 
the last man left who has nothing to say about the price he 
is paid for his labor or the return he receives on his invest- 
ments. He is the only worker left in America who does not 
know when he invests a dollar in seed or a day's labor in 
sowing it what he will get either for the dollar or for that 
day's labor, if any return at all. If the prices of manufac- 
tured commodities or the wages of organized labor were as un- 
certain or were subject to the wide fluctuations which have 
ruled the farm markets for the last year there would be a 
rush of labor leaders and financial barons to Washington ap- 
proaching a riot and Congress would break all speed records 
enacting legislation to relieve such an insufferable condition of 
affairs. But when the greatest industry of the Nation, whether 
measured by numbers employed, by volume of business, or by 
the importance of its contribution to national wealth, is stagger- 
ing under this incredible handicap, Congress, after promising 
everything and doing nothing, folds its tent like the Arab, and 
Wall Street announces that the country is enjoying unexampled 
prosperty and no extra session is needed or wanted unless one 
is called in October to further reduce income taxes. 

Every great business interest of the country is opposed to 
the calling of an extra session of Congress. The railroads are 
exacting the highest freight rates ever charged since the loco- 
motive was invented and are anxious to avoid any kind of leg- 
islation affecting either them or their rates. Our manufac- 
turers, protected by unprecedented tariffs, are receiving the 
highest prices and accumulating the largest profits in the his- 
tory of American industry and are, of course, opposed to legis- 
lative changes of any character. Organized labor is enjoying 
the most generous returns ever earned since man was ordained 
to earn his bread by the sweat of his brow, and is fully satisfied 
to leave well enough alone. So the adjournment of Congress 
is a matter of general and universal satisfaction to everybody 
and every business whose interests lie within the limits of a 
municipal corporation, and Congress is to be kept at home as 
long as possible, lest in a moment of absent-mindedness it might 
by chance do something for the farmer. 

Mr. Speaker, I am not a partisan. I am willing and anxious 
to cooperate with any party—Democratic, Republican, or Pro- 
gressive—which will give the farmer a square deal. When the 
President from time to time transmitted messages to Congress, 
ostentatiously urging farm legislation, I was ready to join in 
every possible way in his alleged program of equality for agri- 
culture. Even when his hand-picked agricultural commission 
sent in their “soothing sirup” report I voted with them 
against my best judgment, willing to give the President the 
benefit of every doubt. But it is now apparent that the whole 
long-lrawn-out farce, staged at an expense of over $50,000 to 
the taxpayers, was a mere gesture, a heartless temporiza- 
tion, a sugar-coated sedative to stifle the pitiful protests of a 
great industry and perpetuate the abuses which are enriching 
the rest of the Nation at its expense. 

After all the voluble and voluminous protestations and 
promises made during the campaign, Congress is adjourning 
without having enacted a single measure even nominally af- 
fecting the farmers’ welfare or prosperity. The McNary- 
Haugen bill, unanimously supported by every farm organiza- 
tion in America has been ruthlessly slaughtered. The coop- 
erative marketing bill lies buried too deep in technicalities 
for resurrection at this late hour. The truth in fabric bill, 
the export corporation bill, the pure seed bill, the foreign mar- 
kets bill, an adequate experiment station bill, the Muscle 
Shoals bill, the enactment of which would have cut in half 
the prices exacted by the Fertilizer Trust, and every bill even 
remotely calculated to benefit agriculture has been smothered 
in the committee or is being allowed to die painlessly on the 
calendars, and the farmers of America are once more in effect 
told to go home and slop their hogs. 

But this cynical disregard of the rights and welfare of the 
Nation’s greatest industry will have proven in one respect at 
least a blessing in disguise if it serves to carry home to the 
farmers of America the realization that if they are ever to 
secure equality of economic and legislative privilege it must 
be through their own efforts, lead and supported by compact 
and comprehensive farm organizations, which will enable them 
to command markets and to walk down the aisle of legislative 
halls side by side and on terms of equality with organized 
labor and organized industry, and demand with them a just 
and equal share in the Nation's prosperity. 

The rapid growth of the farm organization and the practical 
development of its potentialities in this direction are indicated 
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by the following memorial from the General Assembly of Mis- 
souri received in this morning’s mail: 
Hous» or REPRESENTATIVES, STATA OF MISSOURI 
FIFTY-THIRD GENERAL ASSEMBLY, 
City of Jefferson, February 27, 1925. 


Hon. CLARENCE CANNON, 
Washington, D. C. 
Drar Str: Inclosed please find copy of joint resolution which has 
been adopted by both branches of the Missouri Legislature. 
Respectfully submitted. W. M. TURBETT, Chief Clerk. 


House Joint Resolution 


Whereas under existing conditions the farmers of Missouri and of 
the other great agricultural States of the Union are compelled, on the 
one hand, to compete against the peasant and peon farmers of the 
world in the production of such surplus commodities in general use 
by the public, as wheat, pork, beef, cotton, and like products of the 
farm, while on the other hand they are compelled to absorb the 
burdens of a protective tariff and the most generous wage scale 
that has been obtained in the history of this country; and 

Whereas these unequal conditions have already forced many thou- 
sands of farmers of this and other States into bankruptcy, and are 
more and more menacing the solvency of our country banks, to say 
nothing of thelr effect upon the country merchant and the manu- 
facturer of merchandise in our larger cities; and 

Whereas during the recent presidential campaign, the National 
Republican platform obviously having these conditions in mind, 
pledged itself to “equality of agriculture,” while the National 
Democratic platform demanded the creation of an “export corpora- 
tion,” for the purpose of relieving to a degree this abnormal con- 
dition; and 

Whereas one of two things must certainly happen—either industry 
and labor must consent to reduce the value of their dollar to the 
value of the farmer's dollar, or they must be willing that the farmer 
increase the value of his dollar to the value of their dollar, relatively, 
and a continued refusal of the representatives of industry and labor 
in Congress to undertake to do this, thereby permitting a great 
injustice to be done to the forty millions of people or more who 
reside upon the farms of the Nation; and 

Whereas the present conditions aforesaid are fast undermining the 
business stability of the whole country; and 

Whereas permanent prosperity in the country has at all times been 
based upon the prosperity of agriculture: Therefore be it 

Resolved by the House of the Fifty-third General Assembly of the 
State of Missouri (the Senate thereof concurring herein), Respect- 
fully memorialize the Congress of the United States and ask said 
Congress that, before the adjournment of the present session thereof, 
it create an export corporation or pass such legislation pertaining 
thereto that will do for the farmer that which in his present unor- 
ganized condition he ts not able to do for himself, and which will 
make the protective tariff as effective upon said products as it is 
upon the industrial articles of commerce, and by this resolution we 
especially urge the Missouri Members in both the House and Senate 
to do everything in their power to bring about, as far as possible, 
the conditions asked for in this memorial. 


This document is all the more significant in view of the 
fact that the establishment of equality for agriculture 
through the creation of an export corporation was one of the 
principal issues of the recent campaign in the ninth congres- 
sional district of Missouri, and my advocacy of such a measure 
was the subject of criticism by opposition newspapers, some 
of which devoted entire pages to attempts to discredit it. 

The passage of this resolution by overwhelming majorities 
in both the house and senate of the Missouri Legislature was 
possible only through the aggressive cooperation of the farm 
organizations of the State working shoulder to shoulder in a 
common cause. Similar consideration from Congress may be 
expected when the national farm organizations have reached 
the same degree of efficiency shown this week by the State or- 
ganizations at Jefferson City, and not until then. 

In serving agriculture the farm organizations are serving not 
only their own cause but the Nation at large. The situa- 
tion confronting America to-day is of graver import than the 
mere redress of an industrial injustice however grievous 
that injustice may be. It involves the discernment of a na- 
tional policy which once formulated is to influence profoundly 
the happiness and welfare of the American people for genera- 
tions to come. We must elect within the next decade either 
to remain a Nation of coordinated and balanced industries with 
a free and prospefous rural population sharing on terms of 
equality the economic profits produced in common or we must 
elect to become an industrial Nation by the sacrifice of agri- 
culture to the production of cheap food so essential in the 
development of international supremacy in industry and com- 
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merce. The late Secretary Wallace epitomized this approaching 
fer in the following statement issued shortly before his 
eath: 

During the next 20 years, either consciously or unconsciously, the 
United States will adopt fairly definite policies as to industry and 
agriculture. We are approaching that period, which comes in the 
life of every nation, when we must determine whether we shall 
strive for a well-rounded, self-sustaining national life in which there 
shall be a fair balance between industry and agriculture or whether, 
as have so many nations in the past, we shall sacrifice our agriculture 
for the building of cities, 


The problem facing America to-day involves more than the 
present price of agricultural products, the sanctity of campaign 
pledges, or even the rights of America’s greatest industry. It is 
a situation which challenges the most serious consideration, 
the deepest thought, and the loftiest patriotism. We must con- 
sider the farmer. We must consider the farmer’s wife. But 
above all, we must consider the farmer’s children, for in their 
future is involved the destiny of the Nation and the race. 


ELECTION ON COMMITTEE 


Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Speaker, I desire to move the 
election of the gentleman from New Hampshire [Mr. Wason] 
to a vacancy existing in the chairmanship of the Committee 
on the Disposition of Useless Executive Papers. 

The question was taken, and the motion was agreed to. 


LAW OBSEBVANCE—LAW ENFORCEMENT 


Mr. BOYCE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Rxconn on law observance, law en- 
forcement, and the eighteenth amendment. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection? 
The Chair hears none. 

Mr. BOYCE. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend remarks 
I insert an address delivered by me in Asbury Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, Wilmington, Del., some 18 months ago, which 
is as follows: 


The subject of law observance and its enforcement is stirring the 
minds of the people everywhere, not only here but throughout the 
civilized world. I am not a pessimist, and yet I am not wholly opti- 
mistic in view of existing conditions. 

Men and women, wise and strong, with ability to understand anf 
measure the trend and course of human conduct, feel that democracy 
is on trial, and even fear that civilization is in the midst of a crisis. 
The present generation is, at this time, confronted with strange 
thinking, strange doctrines, and strange conduct, wholly inconsistent 
with the fundamentals upon which civilization rests. There exists a 
restlessness, a habit of indifference to the rights of others, and a 
disregard of laws that is disconcerting, if not, indeed, dangerous to 
the social order. It has recently been said: “If free government fs 
to function, men must have a deep and abiding respect, akin to a 
religions feeling for the authority of the State and the willingness 
to subordinate his own views to the common good. Without this spirit 
of self-restraint, democracy, or, indeed, any form of government is 
unworkable.” There is immediate urgent need to an awakening to 
these conditions, and there is a like need that public sentiment shall 
become crystallized in favor of sincere, falthful observance of law and 
its enforcement. 

In a quiet, dispassionate manner, I desire to speak of the eighteenth 
amendment; and in doing so I shall first direct your attention to the 
character of our Federal Government, and, of course, to the Federal 
Constitution, 

The structure of our Government is simple and distinct. Bryce 
spoke of it as being scientific. Gladstone, in speaking of our Constitn- 
tion, said, “It is the greatest Instrument ever struck off by the brain 
and purpose of man at a given time.” It has also been said that the 
Great Charter states a broad and accurate political philosophy. 

Our Government is Federal, dual in character, and consisting of 
General and State Governments. It is a “representative government 
as distinguished from direct action of the people.” 

Under the general scheme of our Government it was originally in- 
tended that the Central Government should confine itself to matters of 
purely national concern and not to interfere with or undertake to regu- 
late or control matters essentially of local concern, and that these 
latter should be left to the attention of the several States, within their 
respective sphere, in order that the spirit of home rule might be fully 
cultivated and preserved. 

Ample provision was made for the amendment of the Federal Con- 
stitution. It was doubtless contemplated that when an amendment to 
the Constitution should be proposed for adoption it would be consistent 
with the general scheme of the Government as first established by the 
people. s 

The eighteenth amendment to the Constitution has become, as it 
“has been remarked, the storm center. It did not become a part of 
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the Federal Constitution until many years after the first attempt to 
have it proposed by Congress for adoption by the States. It may be 
said that one of the many causes for the delay by Congress in pro- 
posing the amendment was due to the fact that it was thought to be 
inconsistent with our scheme of government, in that it seemed to inter- 
fere with matters peculiarly belonging to the people of the States, to 
be dealt with by them and not by the Central Government and this 
belief is still one of the objections urged by the opponents of the 
amendment. 

Each of the States at the time of the adoption of the amendment 
had in its primary capacity full power to deal with the subject matter 
of the amendment within its jurisdiction, but not beyond the limits 
of the State yet there was nothing in the Federal Constitution to pre- 
vent the adoption of the amendment. Whether it would have been 
more in harmony with the scheme of our Government to have left the 
evil sought to be corrected by the amendment to the correction and 
administration of the several States is not now of chief concern, for 
the amendment has become a part of the fundamental law of the land, 
demanding the support of the people. 

After many years of agitation and discussion, because the people 
of some of the States with large cities would not consent to prohibition, 
either by local option or prohibiting statutes, thereby making, in a large 
degree, ineffective the efforts of the people of the States which had 
declared for prohibition to enforce prohibition in those States, Congress 
proposed and 46 States adopted the amendment applying to all the 
States. The majority as required by the Constitution was overwhelm- 
ing, and thus the amendment became a part of the Constitution, to 
serve the purpose for which it was and is intended. 

It is urged, together with many other objections, that the amend- 
ment interferes with personal liberty and that there was and is no 
Justification for such interference, for the reason that the founders of 
our Federal Government not only desired to maintain but intended 
to safeguard the principle of personal liberty. Practically every objec- 
tion now urged against the amendment had been made to every attempt 
at legislation by the States preventing the manufacture and sale of 
intoxicating liquors before the adoption of the eighteenth amendment; 
but, notwithstanding the many objections, 33 States and many coun- 
tles in other States had before the adoption of the amendment made 
the manufacture and sale of intoxicating liquors unlawful witbin their 
several jurisdictions, 

It is the avowed purpose of certain leading opponents of the 
eighteenth amendment to bring about its ultimate repeal. Indeed, 
there exists in our midst a strong militant association organized for 
the purpose. So that the real issue on the subject before the American 
people lies between the observance and maintenance of the eighteenth 
amendment and its nonobservance and final repeal. Insidious methods 
are being used to bring about its repeal, like, for instance, the legal 
authorization of light beverages. 

However much the eighteenth amendment has affected the general 
scheme of our Government as founded by the fathers, or changed the 
processes of our Government, the people, in the mode provided by the 
Constitution, have made their choice; and if they must be put to the 
test, they are not likely to recede from that choice. The great body of 
the people will not take a backward step. They well know what a 
lowering of the general standards of human conduct would follow upon 
reopening the saloon. I may remark here that we can not return to 
the sale of liquor with any substantial content of alcohol and escape 
the return of the saloon with all of its menacing influences to the 
welfare of the body politic. The people know how vastly better are 
the general conditions with the saloon closed. Who can estimate the 
dangers of the saloon opened during the last four years or the perils 
we may have escaped by the saloon being closed, especially so in view 
of the unsettled, threatening conditions during that period? 

The eighteenth amendment, it is well to keep constantly in mind, 
enn not execute itself. No legislation can. The amendment demands 
the vigorous support of the people, the sovereignty of the Nation. 
It requires, at the present time, a vigilance not before required, and 
there must be a resolute insistance upon the obseryance and mainte- 
nance of the amendment. 

Before the adoption of the amendment, the police power of the 
State was ample within its limits to deal with the subject of intoxicat- 
ing liquors, if exercised, but the States with large cities were not 
able, because of certain strong influences dominating in such cities, 
to join with the other States in the effort to destroy the debauching 
influences of the liquor traffic. It should be kept in mind that the 
police power of the State has not to any degree been diminished by 
the amendment, The States, in their sovereign capacity, possess full 
power to enforce the observance and enforcement of the amendment 
by the enactment and enforcement of laws in furtherance of its 
observance and enforcement. Indeed, the States in the exercise of 
their original sovereign capacity may, if they will, deal with the whole 
subject of the enforcement of the eighteenth amendment within their 
respective jurisdictions, but the opponents seek to prevent this, 

It is true that the amendment extends the police power to the 
Federal Government for its enforcement, but this fact does not 


relieve or exonerate the States with concurrent jurisdiction from 
doing their full duty to secure its enforcement. So it is, the people 
of the several States must see to it, by all means and agencies in 
their sovereign capacity, that they meet their obligations, and that 
the burden of enforcement is not left alone to the general Government, 
and to this end they should demand of their executives and duly 
accredited representatives allegiance to the amendment, and that they 
do not falter in endeavor for the enforcement of the amendment. 

The people of the States are the people of the Nation. They have 
a State citizenship as well as a national citizenship, and as citizens 
of both State and Nation they must not forget that the amendment 
is their law, and that it is for them not only to observe and enforce 
it, but demand of their servants that they do not fail them. The 
people, in their sovereign capacity, voluntarily brought the amendment 
into existence in the orderly manner as provided by the Constitution. 
It was not thrust upon them without their having a voice in it. 
They had a yoice—an equal voice—in its adoption, as provided by the 
Constitution. There is a clear, unmistakable duty resting upon all the 
people, both to observe and enforce the amendment, the same as any 
other amendment or law of the land, and it is regrettable that the 
public press has not always contributed its part in impressing this 
duty on its readers. 

As to the question of denial of personal liberty, the amendment de- 
nies nothing that the people have not in an orderly way imposed on 
themselves. The amendment does not deny the people civil liberty and 
equality of privilege under the law. It does deny indulgence in an 
unrestrained, unlawful license as outside of clvil relations and obliga- 
tions fixed by law. 

Justice Holmes has said: “Such words as ‘right’ are a constant 
solicitation to fallacy.” ‘The same may be said of the word “ liberty,” 
misused and misunderstood. In the Garden of Eden Adam was com- 
manded, Of the tree of knowledge of good and evil thou shalt not 
eat.“ Man, from his childhood, has found himself subject to the re- 
straints of parents and those in authority. 

In the decalogue it is commanded, “Thon shalt do no murder,” 
„Thou shalt not commit adultery,’ Thou shalt not steal.” All these 
restraints on natural liberty are embraced in our penal statutes. 

The people took notice of the victims of conditions under the saloon, 
and in their sovereign capacity set about to mitigate these conditions 
which were destroying millions of their fellow men and leading to 
woeful destitution—conditions which had become a menace to our 
social order, if not to the perpetuity of our institutions. Men and 
women—religionists, moralists, economists, captains of industry, and 
the like—saw these things, and with vision, fully recognizing the fact 
that “ men are the creatures of the time in which they live, and take 
their color from the conditions which surround them, as the chameleon 
does from the grass or leaves in which it hides,” determined to destroy 
the dangerous influence of the saloon, and it must be that we shall not 
live under conditions of disregard of law and have our people take 
color, in life and conduct, from such conditions, 

There is bootlegging. There are dives of illicit sale of liquors, 
encouraged by the indifferent and by too many opponents to the 
amendment, but who can recall the days of the saloon and not remem- 
ber the intolerable conditions then existing? 

Ours is not a Government of men to do as they may please, but it isa 
Government of law of the people, to be observed and enforced, and 
those who will violate the law must be punished according to the law. 
The officers of the law, the servants of the people, must be impressed 
by public sentiment, if not from a sense of duty which they owe to the 
people, to serve and administer the law, as required by the law, with 
fidelity. 

The greatest influence against the amendment is not that of indi- 
viduals but rather that of certain strongly organized interests, resting 
more in the desire for personal gain, with indifference to the general 
welfare, than in giving aid to the achievement of highest standards of 
human conduct, general prosperity, and social happiness. 

Administrators of the law in every capacity should set their faces 
sternly against violations of the amendment and of all laws, State or 
national, passed to make the amendment effective. Men in office, 
sworn to support the Constitution, are under nothing less than a sworn 
duty not to violate it, and they should not yield themselves to its 
violation, 

Natural liberty did not obtain for the American citizen before the 
amendment was adopted and his civil liberty was not destroyed by 
it. It was not denial of liberty under law against which the Declaration 
of Independence protested, but the complaint was against laws enacted 
and proceedings had by the mother country, without representation 
of the colonists affected. There exists no cause for any such com- 
plaint against the adoption of the eighteenth amendment. 

Abbott, the historian, said: “A man can easily surrender a portion 
of his natural liberty for the promotion of the public good, if the 
whole community make the same surrender,” It was for the promo- 
tion of the public good, which lay at the bottom of the Inception of 
the amendment, and adopted, as it was, by an orderly process. Equal- 
ity of rights” of the people was preserved. The amendment simply 
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calls upon the whole people of the country to make surrender of a por- 
tion of their personal liberty for the betterment of the conditions of 
the whole. After all, the equality of rights is the foundation of civil 
liberty. For citizens to do as they may please, regardless of law and 
the rights of others, is nothing less than indulgence in license, as in 
a natural state, and the effect of such indulgence is to destroy equality 
of rights and to make insecure civil liberty. 

Most, if not all, of our prohibitive laws, for the protection of life, 
liberty, and property, and upon which a great part of our civilization 
rests, are an infringement upon personal liberty, and these things, 
so essential to the general welfare and enjoyment of the citizens, 
are insecure if men practice and encourage and teach willful disre- 
gard of laws which challenge their opposition. 

The amendment looks to the general welfare, and it should have sin- 
cere support, Society can not long endure if laws, enacted by the 
representatives of the people, are not respected and obeyed. 

Attempts at deliberate circumvention of the law, and lawless out- 
breaks in defiance of the law, are disquieting symptoms at any time. 
The unyielding necessity of obedience to the law, to the end that free 
institutions may endure, was clearly stated by Lincoln, who said: 

“Let every American, every lover of liberty, every well-wisher 
of his posterity, swear never to violate in the least particular the 
laws of the country, and never to tolerate their violation in 
others. Let every man remember that to violate the law is to 
trample on the blood of his fathers, and to tear the charter of 
his own and his children’s liberty. Let reverence for the laws be 
breathed by every American mother to the lisping babe that prattles 
on her lap. Let it be taught in the schools, In sbort, let it be- 
come the political religion of the Nation.“ 

In conclusion, it has been said that government in a real sense is a 
condition, and before the adoption of the eighteenth amendment, it had 
come to pass that the saloon had created an intolerable condition, 
threatening the peace and happiness of the people, as well, indeed, as 
the perpetuity of our cherished institutions, 

It was around the saloon that the uninformed and credulous were 
caught and used to the great detriment of the public welfare, and be- 
cause of this great danger to our Institutions, and to the general hap- 
piness and prosperity of our people, the people, in their sovereign 
capacity, in an orderly manner as provided by the Constitution, set 
about to destroy, and did destroy the legalized saloon. 

And now, in order to bring about the restoration of the legalized 
saloon, it is sought to make the people believe that they are being 
denied their liberty, and all kinds of distortions and perversions of the 
word “ liberty“ are being indulged in to bring about an aversion to, 
and ultimately the repeal of, the eighteenth amendment, And further, to 
this end—that is, the repeal of the eighteenth amendment—it is sought 
to legalize the sale of some sort of light beverages, to be distributed by 
some sort of governmental agencies. This is nothing less than an entering 
wedge to the repeal of the amendment. Light beverages will not quench 
the thirst for strong drink, neither will they break up the bootlegging of 
strong drink. ‘The authorization of the sale of such beverages will only 
be a step toward the present effort to bring about the repeal of the 
eighteenth amendment, which effort should receive no encouragement 
from anyone who remembers the menacing and destructive influences of 
the saloon, and who is attached to the institutions of our country and 
seeks the welfare of the people. 

The effort will fail, for men and women will stand fast and do their 
duty. 

FOREST LANDS—COMPENSATION IN LIEU OF TAXES 


Mr. RAKER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp by inserting a memorial from 
the Legislature of California just passed. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Reserving the right to object, unless 
I can hear these requests I will object to all. I want to 
know what they are. 

Mr. RAKER. I ask unanimous consent to extend in the 
Recorp a memorial of the Legislature of the State of California, 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from California asks 
unanimous consent to print in the Recorp a memorial from 
the Legislature of the State of California. Is there objection? 
{After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend remarks I 
present the following assembly joint resolution of the Cali- 
fornia Legislature: 


ASSEMBLY CHAMBER, Sacramento, February 2, 1925. 
To the honorable President of the Senate of the United States, Speaker 
of the House of Representatives, and to each Senator and Member of 

Congress: 

In compliance with the provisions of Assembly Joint Resolution No. 3, 
adopted by the Legislature of the State of California at the forty-sixth 
session, I am sending you a true copy thereof, in title and words, as 
follows: 


LXVI——338 


CHAPTER 23 


Assembly Joint Resolution 3 (by Mr. H. E. Dillinger, of the sixteenth 
district) relative to memorializing Congress to adopt a_ bill ‘ntro- 
duced by Hon. Joun E. RAKER to provide compensation in lien ot 
faxes for the several States with respect to certain lands of the 
United States within the borders of said States, and for other 
purposes 
Whereas Hon. JOHN E. RAKER, Member of the Congress of the United 

States, representing the second district of California therein, has in- 

troduced a bill in the House of Representatives, being H. R. 8844, which 

provides: That the United States Government hereby assumes, subject 
to the conditions of this act or any subsequent act of Congress, the 
payment to the several States of sums of money equivalent to tlie 
amounts which such States would receive from the taxation of said 
lands of the United States within their respective borders if such lands 
were owned by individuals”; and 

Whereas under act of the Congress of the United States approved 

March 3, 1891, large areas of territory with the timber and other 

resources thereon and therein were “set apart, reserved, and with- 


«| drawn from entry“ in the States of California, Oregon, Washington, 


Idaho, Montana, Wyoming, Colorado, Utah, Nevada, Arizona, and New 
Mexico, and in a lesser degree in several of the other States of the 
Union; and 

Whereas the United States Government has withdrawn, set apart 
and reserved within permanent national forests 18,891,161 acres of 
land within the State of California, approximating one-fifth of the 
total land area of the State, said lands being set apart, withdrawn 
from entry, and reserved for the purpose of conserving the resources 
thereof and particularly the standing timber thereon for the benefit of 
future generations of mankind; and 

Whereas the lands of the United States above referred to, comprising 
in several of the counties to upwards of one-half of the area within the 
borders of the counties, and although exempt from annual taxation are 
being put to commercial and industrial uses for the benefit of all of the 
people of the United States, which fact places these lands on the same 
basis as to use as privately owned lands used for the same purpose, 
and said lands of the United States are in competition with said 
privately owned lands, and the setting aside, reserving, and withdraw- 
ing from entry of these large areas of territory in the sparsely settled 
forest counties and on which the United States pays no taxes results 
in throwing a heavy tax burden on privately owned property in the 
same political subdivision of government, thus making the financing of 
local government a difficult problem indeed; and 

Whereas this area 18 not and can not be taxed by any of the 39 
counties of California wherein this vast domain is situated, although 
each of said counties are required to and do perform therein and 
thereon all necessary and requisite police powers; equip, maintain, 
and operate schools; equip, maintain and operate courts for the pun- 
ishment of offenders against the forest and other laws; construct, re- 
pair, and maintain trails, roads, and bridges, and to do and perform 
such other acts, duties, and powers as may be necessary to the 
enjoyment of such forests by the people of the United States as well as 
of other nations; and 

Whereas when State government was instituted and the several 
States admitted into the Union they were divided into counties and 
townships, and each of the States, counties, and townships were 
guaranteed the full right of enjoyment of all of the territory and re- 
sources within their respective borders and the declared policy of the 
United States Government being to dispose of all of the public domain, 
and article 10 of the declaration of rights, which formed the basis 
for the Union of the States, provided that “ No State shall be deprived 
of territory for the benefit of the United States.” In setting apart, 
reserving, and withdrawing from entry 19,000,000 acres of land for 
national forest purposes within the boundaries of a single State, surely 
territory has been taken from that State for the benefit of the United 
States; and 

Whereas the following clause is contained in the enabling act of 
every State admitted into the Union, beginning with Ohio in 1803: 
“The State when admitted shall be on a basis of equality with the 
original States in all respects whatever.” ‘Therefore all political sub- 
divisions of government should be on a basis of equality, which makes it 
necessary for all to contribute on a basis of equality to the solution of 
all problems of national necessity (and we deem the national forests to 
be national necessities), and if in so doing it becomes necessary to take 
territory and resources from some of the subdivisions of government, 
and “set apart, reserve, or withdraw” the same from entry for the 
benefit of all of the others, then those benefited should join in reim- 
bursing the subdivisions of government from which the territory and 
resources were taken,¢otherwise there can be no basis of equality; and 

Whereas the Congress of the United States has enacted legislation 
known as the exchange bills“ under the provisions of which said law 
private owners are enabled to exchange cut-over lands for standing 
timber on the lands of the United States, and since said law hag 
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become operative private owners have availed themselves of the right 
granted to them under said law and have conveyed hundreds of 
thousands of acres of such lands to the United States and have received 
in exchange hundreds of millions of feet of standing virgin timber 
from the United States, and as a result of the operation of such 
legislation counties in which such exchange bave been made or in 
which such exchanges may hereafter be made have had or will have 
‘taken from them and removed from the assessment rolls of such 
‘counties many thousands of dollars in assessed valuation, and in 
addition to this loss of assessed valuation such counties are losing 
the percentage which they would receive were a sale made instead of 
an exchange, and as Colonel Greeley, Chief Forester of the United 
States, has said of this law, The forest counties lose both going and 
ioming “; and 
Whereas the Congress of the United States has enacted the so-called 
Clarke-McNary law, and under the provisions of section 7 of sald law 
private owners are enabled to donate or devise to the United States 
Aands chiefiy valuable for the growing of forésts, the private owner re- 
perving the timber, mineral, grazing, and other rights and when so 
conveyed become a part of the national forest reserve and not open 
to entry or taxation, and should timber owners in some of the counties 
in several of the Western States exercise their just right under this 
law and convey their said lands to the United States, thus taking from 
the assessment rolls of the counties the immense valuation involved 
and the right of taxation, it will result in putting many of the forest 
counties of the West out of business, such counties will be unable to 
‘raise sufficient revenue to maintain county government, and if such 
counties are annexed to a nonforest county in the same State the 
countx te which it is annexed will receive not an asset but a liability; 
and 
| Whereas it is only just and right that a heavy burden of local 
taxation should not be placed annually on the people of any State, In 
which and by reason of the fact that extensive areas of territory having 
great natural resources, guaranteed to them in the beginning and later 
legislated from them, set apart, reserved, and withdrawn from entry 
for the economic use and benefit of all of the people of the United 
States, and we believe that if the Government of the United States 
can not afford to finance its national forests, then in right and justice 
it should not expect the sparsely settled forest counties to do so for 
it: Now, therefore, be it 
Resolved by the assembly and senate jointly, That the Legislature 
of the State of California approves of the purpose of the Raker bill 
referred to, and respectfully request its support and adoption by the 
Congress of the United States at the earliest possible date; and be it 
farther 
Resolved, That any moneys to be paid to the State of California by 
the United States under the provisions of the Raker bill or any similar 
pill, or any law enacted by the Congress of the United States based 
on forest values of the forest counties of California shall be divided 
among said forest counties in proportion to the forest values fixed 
by the United States Bureau of Public Roads: Provided, That by the 
term “forest counties“ is meant those counties of California a part 
of which are in the present national forest: Provided further, That 
any portion of the timber sale, grazing, or other receipts of national 
forests returned by the Federal Government to the State of Call- 
fornia, are excepted therefrom; and be it further 
| .Resolwed, That the chief clerk of the Assembly of the State of 
California. be authorized and directed to transmit copies of this reso- 
Jution by mall to the Governors of the States of Oregon, Washington, 
Idaho, Montana, Wyoming, Utah, Nevada, Colorado, New Mexico, and 
‘Arizona, with the request that similar action be taken by their 
respective legislatures; and be it further 
Resolved, That the chief clerk of the Assembly of the State of 
California be authorized and directed to transmit copies of this reso- 
lution by mail to all of the Members of the Congress and Senate of 
the United States. 
Fnaxx F. MERRIAM, 
Sea kor of the Assembly. 
C. C. Nonna, 
President of the Senate. 
JOSEPH VICKERS, 
Private Secretary to the Governor. 
Frank C. JORDAN, _ 
Secretary of State. 
And do hereby certify that the same was duly filed with the 
Becretary of state on January 27, 1925. 
ARTHUR H. OnxeMus, 
Chief Clerk of the Assembly. 


PHILIPPINE INDEPENDENCE 


Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to extend my remarks in the Rxconb by printing a speech de- 
livered in New York by the Resident Commissioner from the 
Philippines, our colleague [Mr. GUEVARA]. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 

Mr, LaGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks I take pleasure in presenting an address delivered by 
our colleague, Hon. Prpno Gurvara, Resident Commissioner 
from the Philippines, before the Fellowship Association of Re- 
fatness at the Cooper Union, New York City, February 23, 

PHILIPPINE PROBLEM WILL REMAIN AN ISSUE IN SPITA OF THY 
“ IRRECONCILABLE ” 


Mr. Chairman, ladies and gentlemen, the Philippine question is one 
of the most important problems with which the people and Government 
of the United States are confronted. It is the problem of over 
11,000,000 people who have no other strength than the moral influence 
of American principles, ideals, and traditions. As one who lives under 
the shadow of the American flag, 1 will speak on the subject in a 
broad-minded way, with malice toward none, and with love to all. 
After the discussion of such an important problem in the public forum 

of this great country, amidst the storms of passion, it is encouraging 

and inspiring that one finds himself in an environment of friendship, 
good will, and generous sentiment which animate the members of the 

Fellowship Association of Reconciliation. I am therefore, Mr. Chair- 

man, grateful to you and to the members of the association for this 

opportunity given to me, and allow me to convey to them my most 
hearty thanks, 

It must be familiar to you, ladies and gentlemen, how the Philip- 
pine Islands came under the jurisdiction of the United States. It was 
an unexpected incident of the Spanish-American War in 1898. Unex- 
pected and unsought as it was, it brought happiness to the people of 
the Philippine Islands and implanted in that far country the immortal 
institutions of democracy through which freedom and justice could be 
rightfully enjoyed. But at the same time it brought a problem, and 
one which demands a solution. Whatever efforts might be made to 
cloud the real issue, there remains the sole standing truth, the solu- 
tion of the problem. 

The campaign of misrepresentation waged by the irreconcilable 
opponents of Philippine independence should not cause any surprise. 
The purpose is very clear and evident; that is, to mislead the public 
opinion of the American people, which has always been just and fair, 
for their own benefits or that of the interests they represent. More- 
over, it is a natural incident of all struggles for freedom. The 
American people have suffered from the same political machination, 
and the Filipinos do not expect to be exempted from the general rule. 
The Filipino people know, however, that the campaign of misrepre- 
sentation and insults leveled against them does not meet the approval 
and sympathy of true Americans. A great many of them sincerely 
regret the portrayal of the Philippines and its people as the “ Isles of 
Fear,” wherein several thousand Americans live and do business suc- 
cessfully, The progress accomplished by the Filipino people in the 
last 25 years is unparalleled, despite the criticism of unmerciful 
writers. Isolated cases, no matter how true they may be, can not 
be taken as the criterion of the life, culture, and spirit of a people 
or race. Otherwise no nation in the world should deserve freedom and 
mone of them should be enfranchised with the right of self-government. 

On the other hand, there is an immutable principle which should 
guide the step of all liberty-loving nations, It was masterfully dis- 
cussed by Congressman WINGO in the speech delivered on the floor of 
the House of Representatives on the 28th of January, 1925. Con- 
gressman WINGO said: 

; „„ * the speech we have just listened to is an interest- 

' Ing one. It is like most of the arguments that are made against 

the independence of the Filipinos; nothing new; and rings the 
changes on the old, old philosophy of these who seek to govern 
others without their consent. 

i “There is but one true philosophy with reference to this ques- 
tion, and it was expressed by the very lovable and wise man who 
said that no man is wise enough to govern another man with- 
out his consent.“ The Philippine people may be a backward 
people. It may be that they are not capable of maintaining that- 
peculiar form of government which the American people in thelr 
wisdem have set up here in continental United States. It also 
may be true that that peculiar form of government would not be 
best for the Philippines, but if gentlemen want to see how stale 
are their arguments, or if these newspaper writers, who evidently . 
are not writing without remuneration—those of us who have 
been here and have gone through the fight for Philippine inde- 
pendence know that there are just three things that prevent the 
United States granting independence to the Philippines, and a 
tender consideration for the welfare of the Filipinos is not one 
of those three things. But, I say these gentlemen who preach 
about the wonderful Government and the pure motives we have 
when we seek to provide for the government of the Philippines, 
and these newspaper writers who talk about how it would be a 
tragedy to give them their independence now, they think they 
are original, but if they would just go back they would find back 
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in the days when the American colonies were struggling for their 
independence and asserting thelr right to govern themselves, men 
stood on the floor of the British Parliament and preached the 
same doctrines about the uncouth people of the colonies and their 
inability to govern themselves that these people to-day preach 
abont the Filipinos,” 

Besides this I wish to bring to your attention what Congressman 
FAIRFIELD, chairman of the Committee on Insular Affairs, said in his 
report to the House of Representatives on May 10, 1924: 

“Those of us who are at all familiar with the processes In the 
evolution of human society know that, starting where we did, it 
was an impossible task to have done the work by this time which 
we had in mind at the beginning. Wonderful progress has been 
made, marvelous things have been done, which reflects great praise 
upon the Filipino people. They have shown a marvelous adapta- 
tion and a keen, discriminating sense of the spirit and character 
of the institutions of the great Republic.” 

These are some of the reliable statements of the public and prominent 
officials of the United States Government in regard to the Philippine 
Islands and its people, which are very far from what they call the 
Isles of Fear.” 

I deeply regret to take your time in the discussion of puerile eriti- 
cisms launched by professional writers. I know that all of you believe 
in the effectiveness of the axiom that you can fool some people some 
time, but you can't fool all people all the time.“ Time will come when 
unprejudiced and trustworthy scholars will delve into the public and 
official documents regarding the Philippines and its people to seek the 
truth, and not to distort it to suit vested interests. 

Now, ladies and gentlemen, the solution of the Philippine problem 
can not be achieved by misrepresentation or slander. It involves a 
principle of government that can not in justice be avoided by any 
democratic nation. It lays at stake whether or not the right of the 
people to govern themselves is a mere political thought, without any 
positive meaning as far as it concerns the great and powerful nations. 
It also puts into a test whether or not the idea of self-determination 
is a hymn already forgotten after the World War. 


“THE PREM CAN CONQUER BUT TO SAVE” 


It has been consistently admitted that the solution of the Philip- 
pine problem has been and will be guided only by the announced 
policy of the United States since the beginning of its occupation of 
those islands. A brief review of that policy will give a clear idea 
of the present situation. 

President McKinley, discussing “ The future of the Philippfne Is- 
lands” in a speech delivered before the Home Market Club, Boston, 
Mass., on February 16, 1899, said: “ No imperial designs lurk in the 
American mind. They are —the Fillpinos—‘ alien to American 
sentiment, thought, and purpose. Our priceless principles,’ the 
President continued, “undergo no change under a tropical sun, They 
go with the flag. They are wrought in every one of its sacred folds, 
and are inextinguishable in its shining stars.“ The Presdent also 
said that “the free can conquer but to save.” 

The same announced policy was invariably confirmed by the suc- 
ceeding presidents of the United States, and it was subscribed to by 
its Congress on August 29, 1916, when it approved a solemn and 
official declaration as to the future political status of the Philippines, 
The Congress of the United States in its declaration pledged the 
American people to grant the Philippine Islands independence as 
soon as a stable government is established therein. Since that dec- 
Jaration of Congress the question should have ceased to be a debat- 
able one. But it is not so, for Americans as well as Filipinos con- 
tinue in the academic discussion of what is a stable government. Some 
go further than that. In their effort to serve best their interests 
in the solution of this great problem they are trying to sway the 
public sentiment in this country to the prejudice of the civilization 
and culture of the Filipinos. They even urge the American people to 
repudiate their solemn pledge. I wish to say, however, that stable 
government exists wherever life, property, and rights of the inhabi- 
tants are duly safeguarded. This is the American conception of stable 
government, and it was applied in the recognition of the independence 
of Cuba. 


PHILIPPINE PROVISIONAL STATUS AN OBSTACLE TO PROGRESS 


It is claimed that the granting of independence to the Philippine 
islands will usher in great calamity. Business depression and internal 
chaos are forecasted. It is possible that during the initial days of 
her independent life the Philippines might meet some financial diffi- 
culties. But that would not be unique and unnatural. Many nations 
of the world to-day are suffering from financial plight. 

Nations, like individuals, have to meet difficulties in the readjustment 
of a new life. This great country, now the first in the world, suffered 
the same financial hardships in the early days of its independence. 
It borrowed money from France and Holland to meet the expenses 
of its Government both at home and abroad. That embarrassing 


financial condition of America was aggravated by the reluctance of 
its citizens to pay taxes and of the States to meet their respective 
quotas in financing the central Government. 

Let us now set aside these historical facts and consider on its 
own merits the business depression which some of our friends are 
forecasting to follow the granting of independence to the Philippines. 
Such anticipation insinuates that our American friends who are now 
engaged in business In the Philippine Islands and the American 
capital intended to help develop the trade and natural resources of 
the country will not only withdraw from the islands but henceforth 
keep away from there. Much though the Filipino people love the 
prosperity and development of their country, if prosperity must be 
the price of their freedom, they are and will be ready at all times 
to renounce any help or any prospective help and are determined to 
work out by themselves their own destiny and salvation. But they 
are happy to know that such insinuations do not convey at all the 
true American sentiment. 

It can not be, and will never be, for this Nation was founded upon 
the great principles and ideals that gave to the world the priceless 
legacy of the immortal blessings of liberty and freedom. Neither do 
those interpret the spirit of the present age. Trade and commer- 
cial relationships between nations can not and should not be deter- 
mined by the political subjugation of either one. Neither can it foster 
them. Friendship, good will, and sympathetic cooperation are the 
firm foundation of trade and commercial relationship between nations 
and men. The Filipino people, in spite of the geographical situation 
of their country, are hospitable and will always be so to the American 
capital above any other. It is but natural and human. It is to be 
regreted, however, that the present political situation of the Philip- 
pines is not a propitious one to develop the bond of sympathy and 
love that links and must link the two peoples. On the contrary, 
it is an obstacle. It is a known truth to everybody. The Filipino 
people will never be deaf to the voice of gratitude. They have proven 
it in the past and in time of distress. 

It might be properly asked why the Philippine Islands can not be 
developed under the present political status, either by the Filipinos 
themselves or by American investors, or by both. There is nothing 
in the existing laws or in the policy of the United States that can 
prevent the undertaking of such a task. Even more, it can be fairly 
alleged that the Filipino people enjoy in some respects all those in- 
dividual rights and freedom now enjoyed by the citizens of this great 
Republic. Notwithstanding all these, our provisional status has not 
and will never be an inducement to business. It is a risk for any 
investor. The American investors have the right to know whether 
they shall make investment in a foreign country or in one under their 
flag. On the other hand, the Filipino people have, likewise, the right 
to know whether the Philippine market will be their own, to be con- 
trolled by them and regulated by their laws, formulated and enacted 
by their legitimate representatives, or will be wholly or partially a 
part of another, controlled and governed by the laws of a sovereign 
power. : 

These are important elements in trade and commerce to which the 
investor should adjust himself accordingly. I should like also to add 
that the stability of the business depends largely, if not wholly, upon 
the stability of the political situation, I am positively sure that none 
of you will make any investment in a place where you yourself do not 
know how long you will remain there. None of you will dare to make 
any important and substantial repairs in a building the ownership 
of which is uncertain. Elemental as it is the truth is that there is a 
failure in the definite solution of the Philippine problem, And more 
than any investors, the Filipinos are the first who are suffering from it. 

I do not know why some people insist upon forecasting chaos in the 
Philippines as soon as independence is granted. It is only a predic- 
tion, and prediction can never be the basis of a settlement. Right now, 
however, I can assure you that the patriotism of the Filipinos will 
never consent to the destruction of their independence once it is granted 
to them. They will be willing to sacrifice the dearest things they 
possess for the promotion and security of their independence. 


UNITED STATES WILL NOT HOLD FILIPINOS IN BONDAGE 


I will, ladies and gentlemen, discuss one of the most important objec- 
tions advanced against the concessions of Philippine independence. 
There are some who maintain that the solution of the Philippine prob- 
lem on the basis of independence will invite external aggression and 
embarrass the powers now holding possessions in the Far East. The 
first part of the objection is a mere question of apprehension, but the 
second affects the fundamentals of the foreign policy of the United 
States, 

It is an evident truth that the American civilization will, by the 
influence of example, excite in other races a desire for self-government 
and a determination to secure it, and that it will imprint its flag upon 
the hearts of all who long for freedom. 

This has been asserted by one of the leading statesmen and authors 
of the United States. Consideration of outside interests to hold in 
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political bondage an alien people will never influence the United States 
in its policy of carrying out or putting into practice the principles of 
self-government and ideals of liberty and freedom. By the example of 
this Nation other powers have been relinquishing their sovereignty over 
their colonies and possessions, and throsgh the principles proclaimed 
and maintained by the United States in the last World War many 
small nations now in Europe are enjoying the blessings of their inde- 
pendence, 

The American people have not deviated from the line of this policy, 
Without going back to the traditions of the foreign policy of this coun- 
try there will be found a sincere confirmation of her past attitude in 
the message of President Coolidge to Congress on December 3, 1924, 
when he said that while the United States “desire always to co- 
operate and to help” she is “equally determined to be independent 
and free, Right and truth and justice and humanitarian efforts,” 
said the President, “ will have the moral support of this country all 
over the world.” It is, therefore, easy to conceive and to understand 
that the United States will not continue holding the Philippines, be- 
cause this example will strengthen the colonial position of some of the 
colonizing powers in the Far Last. It would be the greatest blunder 
to be made against the traditions of the United States. 

The American people will not consent to such a tremendous outrage 
to its history. Its humanitarian mission to uplift the moral structure 
of the world has reached a point when nothing can stop it. And this 
is the reason why the moral leadership of this great Republie is becom- 
ing more effective as the days come and go in the determination of 
the principles which should govern infernational relations, 

No American will ever assent that his Republic be a party or an 
accomplice in the political subjugation of weak peoples, And this is 
the hope, the faith of the Filipino people. 


RIVER AND HARBOR BILL 


Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp on the river and harbor 
bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Speaker, the river and harbor bill 
passed at this session of Congress is one of the most important 
bills that has ever heretofore been passed. The total authori- 
zation in the bill is approximately $42,000,000. 

This bill is a well-balanced bill and was framed along scien- 
tifie lines, with the general idea of aiding the whole country 
and improving the vast waterways of the United States. 

The transportation problem of our country is the greatest 
one that we have to deal with at the present time. The trans- 
portation by rail is totally inadequate for the needs of the 
country. This has been supplemented by motor-truck trans- 
portation oyer our good roads throughout the country, and to 
a large extent by waterway transportation. There is a crying 
need from all the people for lower freight rates. Nothing can 
have a more potent effect than the improvement of our water- 
way systems and the encouragement of waterway transporta- 
tion. Waterway transportation is slowly coming into its own, 
and it is encouraging to see such a constructive river and har- 
bor bill passed by this Congress and approved by the President. 
This river and harbor bill is in the interest of economy, be- 
cause the development of our great waterway resources tends 
to the development of our country and will reduce freight 
rates. 

I am pleased to note that North Carolina is well provided for 
in this present bill. A number of projects approved for North 
Carolina include the following: 

The inland waterway from Norfolk, Va., to Beaufort Inlet, 
N. C., where it is provided that the Secretary of War is au- 
thorized to purchase as a part of said waterway the existing 
Lake Drummond Canal, together with all property, rights, and 
franchises appertaining thereto, at a price not to exceed 
$500,000. 

At Beaufort Harbor a stone breakwater is authorized, which 
protects the harbor and also the town of Beaufort. 

Morehead City Harbor. This harbor is entitled to a great 
improvement, and the bill provides for the survey of same by 
the Army engineers. 

One of the most important surveys authorized in the bill is a 
survey of the Neuse River, N. C., from New Bern to Raleigh, 
the State’s capital. This river should be improved not only 
from a standpoint of navigation, but if it is properly canaled 
and cleaned out it will save thousands of acres of overflowed 
lands, which are overflowed annually, and many hundreds of 
thousands of dollars’ worth of crops are destroyed. 

Beaufort Harbor and Beaufort Inlet are authorized to be 
surveyed. The purpose of this survey is looking to the im- 
provement of Beaufort Harbor and Beaufort Inlet, so that 30 
feet of water may be maintained across the bar at Beaufort. 


This Improvement can be made for approximately $100,000 
initial cost and with an annual maintenance of from fifteen 
to twenty thousand dollars per year. 

A survey of Newport River, N. C., is provided for. This is 
& very important improvement, which is needed. 

A survey is authorized of the channel from the inland water- 
way, Beaufort, N. C., beginning at a point where Gallants 
Channel connects with the inland waterway (PS to BI Chan- 
nel), and via Gallants Channel and in front of the town of 
Beaufort through Bulkhead Shoal to the main inlet, with a 
view to providing a depth of 12 feet with suitable width. This 
is a very important improvement; and if it is favorably con- 
sidered by the engineers, will provide a 12-foot channel up to 
and in front of the town of Beaufort connecting with the 
present inland waterway and connecting with the main inlet 
at Beaufort. 

Another important improyement is the North River, Carteret 
County, N. ©. 

Another important improvement for which a survey is pro- 
vided is Smiths Creek, with a view of securing a channel of 
10 feet and suitable width to the wharves at Oriental, N. C. 
Oriental is a thriving town in North Carolina and is very much 
in need of this improvement. 

Other surveys for North Carolina authorized are: 


Lumber River, North and South Carolina, 

South River to Sloans Bridge, N. C. 

Edenton Harbor, N. C. 

Belhayen Harbor, N. C. 

Knobs Creek, N. C. 

Cashie River, N. C., below Windsor. 

Mouth of Roanoke River and Mackay Creek, N. C. 
Lockwood Folly River, N. C. 

Elizabeth River, N. C. 


North Carolina is very much interested in the improvement of 
the harbor at Cape Lookout, and the continuation of the inland 
waterway from Beaufort to Wilmington, and the improvement 
of the Cape Fear River, and the harbor at Southport. When 
these improvements are completed North Carolina will have 
erie the greatest waterway development of any State in 

e Union. 


WORK OF THE COMMITTEE ON THE POST OFFICE AND POST ROADS 


Mr. GRIBST. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks on postal legislation, 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GRIEST. Mr. Speaker, during the Sixty-eighth Congress 
the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads of the House 
of Representatives was instrumental in part in securing enact- 
ment into law of an unusually large number of meritorious 
measures, which I will undertake to enumerate and set forth in 
the Recorp. 

There were referred to this committee for consideration and 
appropriate action 266 bills and resolutions, of which number 
there were 58 pertaining to salaries and allowances and the 
working conditions of postal employees. The suggestions or 
proposals contained in these bills were carefully considered 
and extended hearings were had on the entire subject of the 
classification and compensation of postmasters and postal em- 
ployees before a joint committee of the House and Senate Com- 
mittees on Post Offices and Post Roads, similar and identical 
bills and resolutions having been introduced in the Senate. 
The bill (H. R. 11444) finally agreed upon and approved by the 
President on February 28, 1925, carries salary increases averag- 
ing $300 per annum for all postal employees, involving a total 
of approximately $68,000,000, and an adjustment of certain 
postage rates estimated to produce additional revenue of 
$60,000,000, The normal growth of the service and the in- 
creased efficiency and improved morale of the personnel is ex- 
pected to absorb the difference in the additional receipts and ex- 
penditures within a year. 

Administration measures claimed a large share of the time 
and attention of the committee, some of which have been 
incorporated in the salary and rate bill. Other similar meas- 
ures pertaining to the administration of the Postal Service 
have been considered and appropriately disposed of from time 
to time as independent propositions, as will be discovered upon 
perusal of the enumeration of enactments approyed by the 
President submitted herewith. 

I desire also to point out that many measures presented to 
the committee, conceived by their propenents and authors to be 
matters in the public interest in greater or less degree, and 
which are never reported out of committee, nevertheless con- 
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sume the time and call for the expenditure of effort and energy 
of Members. Thus negative results in a r instance 
may be characterized as positive results in the publie interest 
for which due credit is not always given: 


OTHER BILLS THAT BECAME LAW 


The following bills, affirmatively acted upon by the com- 
mittee, have also been approved by the President: 

1. H. R. 4441: To provide for quarterly, instead of monthly, 
money-order aceounts to be rendered by district postmasters at 
third-class post offices; approved February 18, 1925 (Public 
Law No, 424). 

In regard to this bill, among other things, the Postmaster 
General said: 


The bill will permit the department to discontinue the rendition of 
monthly money-order accounts by the smaller post offices whose trans- 
actions are not sufficient in volume to make it advantageous to obtain 
un accounting more frequently than once a quarter. Monthly state- 
ments furnish no information which can not be more conyeniently ob- 
tained’ from the quarterly account and are unnecessary and costly 
duplications of other records. It is accordingly belleved that a eon- 
siderable saying would result from the discontinuance of the monthly 
report. 


2. H. R. 4442: To extend the insurance and collect-on-delivery 
service to third-class mail, and for other purposes; approved 
June 7, 1924 (Publie Law No. 269). 

This bill was the result of a very general demand among 
users of the mails to extend the insurance and collect-on- 
delivery features of the fourth-class or parcel-post mail to mat- 
ter included in the third class, such as photographie prints and 
photographs, motion-picture lithographs, printed tags and 
labels, sheet music, calendars, printed maps, newspaper clip- 
pings, postage stamps having philatelic value, and so forth. 
Under existing law third-elass matter was registered and in- 
demnified in case of loss up to $25 for any one article, but the 
department pointed out that such matter might be handled as 
insured or colleect-on-delivery mail at considerably less cost to 
the Government than if registered and in a more satisfactory 
manner to the patrons. Eight months’ operation of the law 
shows a very considerable saving to the department in the de- 
creased cost of handling and considerable additional revenue 
from users who would not have taken the trouble to register. 
Complaints from patrons in regard to this service have entirely 
stopped. 

3. H. R. 6482: Authorizing the Postmaster General to con- 
tract for mail messenger service, approved June 3, 1924 
(Public Law No. 179). 

This was an emergency measure requested by the Postmaster 
General. 

The Post Office appropriation act approved July 28, 1916, 
contained a provision authorizing postmasters and others con- 
nected with third and fourth class post offices to contract for 
mail messenger service; that is, for the trausportation of mails 
to and from post offices and the railroads. The Comptroller 
General's office last year ruled that the provision was not per- 
manent law, and it was implied that that office would not pass 
accounts containing payments to these postmasters for mail 
messenger service after June 30, 1924. Haying construed the 
provision referred to as permanent law, the department had 
contracted with postmasters at many of the smaller offices to 
carry the mails as mail messengers. The result of the opera- 
tion of the act of July 28, 1916, was economy and more de- 
pendable service. The enactment of the bill relieved the de- 
partment of serious difficulties confronting it when it is con- 
sidered’ that there were then more than 19,000 such contracts 
that had been entered into which were held to be void after 
June 30, 1924. 

4. II. R. 6581: Authorizing the Postmaster General to provide 
emergency mail service in Alaska, approved February 21, 1925 
(Public Law No. 439). 

The object of this bill was to make permanent law of a 
provision for emergency mail service in Alaska, which had 
been carried in the annual post-office appropriation bill for a 
number of years, in order to avoid its unnecessary repetition 
from year to year. In the operation of the mail service in 
Alaska the mails frequently accumulate at one or more points 
during periods of unusual weather and difficult travel, and then 
it is desirable to move it whenever opportunity affords. This is 
done by contracting on the ground among competitors who are 
prepared to undertake its transportation usually by dog team. 
In 1924 the cost of this service was $185,000, which is approxi- 
mately the amount required from year to year under present 
conditions, 


5. H. R. 7064: To encourage commercial aviation and to au- 
thorize the Postmaster General to contract for Air Mail Service, 
approved February 2, 1925 (Public Law No. 359). 

Bills haying for their object the encouragement of commer- 
cial aviation had been: before Congress fer several years, but 
the proposals heretofore all contemplated the establishment of 
service under a contract system on the basis of a guaranteed 
load at a fixed price te the contractor; in other words, the 
question was presented as a subsidy proposition. 

The present law provides fer the payment of the contractor 
om a basis of four-fifths of the revenue derived from the maii 
carried by air, which is in no way a charge upon the postal 
revenues, and authorizes the Postmaster General to further 
eontract for the transportation by aircraft of first-class mail 
other than air mail ata rate not to exceed four-fifths of the 
revenues derived from such first-class mail, under rules. and 
regulations to be prescribed by him. 

The second deficiency bill of the second] session of the Sixty- 
eighth Congress carries an item of $500,000: to carry out the 
provisions of the act. 

6. H. R. 10471: Authorizing the Postmaster General to permit 
the use of precanceled stamped envelopes, approved February 
20, 1925 (Public Law No. 481). 

Under this law the Postmaster General is authorized, under 
rules and regulations to be prescribed by him, to issue permits 
to mailers to precancel Government stamped envelopes. Dur- 
ing the last fiscal year more than 1,500,000,000 special-request 
Government stamped envelopes were issued. The department 
estimated that preeancellation treatment of these would have 
resulted in a saving of more than $52,000. In addition, the de- 
partment. pointed out that mailers will be required to: “face” 
their mail and to make a primary separation of it by States 
and cities. This will effect an additional, saving to the depart- 
ment which ean: not be readily estimated, but which it is said 
will be considerable. The similar practice of preeanceling post- 
age stamps has resulted in an annual saving to. the department 
of more than $150,000. 

7. S. 2: Granting the franking privilege to Florence Kling 
Harding, approved January 23, 1924 (Private Law No. 1). 

In the presentation of this bill in the House of Representa- 
tives, as chairman of the Committee on the Post Office and 
Post Roads, I said: 


The franking privilege has been invariably extended hy the Congress te 
the widows of Presidents, For the information of the House, I will say 
that the first extension of this privilege was made to Martha Washing- 
ton. This precedent was followed thereafter for Dolly Madison, Louise 
Catherine Adams (widow of John Quiney Adams), Margaret S. Taylor. 
Mary Todd Lincoln, Julia Dent Grant, Lucretia R. Garfield, Mary Scott 
Harrison (widow of Benjamin Harrison), Ida A. McKinley, Frances F. 
Cleveland, and the last action ef this kind was taken in the Sixty-sixth 
Congress in behalf of Mrs. Roosevelt. The precedents are complete in 
cases of this kind and in line with the pending bill. As an additional 
courtesy to the lady who holds the sympathy and affection of the entire 
country, I ask that the enactment of this measure be expedited by its 
passage at this time. (CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, Sixty-eighth Congress, 
January 21. 1924, p. 1228.) 


8. S. 2583. Granting the franking privilege to Edith Bolling 
Wilson, approved March 14, 1924 (Private Law No. 2). 

S. J. Res. 115: To provide for the free transmission through 
the mails of certain publications for the blind, approved June 
7, 1924 (Public Resolution No. 33). 

This Senate measure was substituted for an identical bill 
(II. R. 8586) which had previously been favorably reported to 
the House and which was pending on the House Calendar when 
Senate Joint Resolution 115 passed the Senate and came to the 
House. 

The old law extending the free mailing privilege to the blind 
was limited to embossed books when loaned to blind readers, 
to and from publie libraries or other institutions loaning the 
same, and to the free transmission of magazines containing 
no advertising matter. It is understood, of course, that this 
referred to publications in raised characters or letters and 
figures such as are prepared for and used by blind readers. 

The purpese of the bill was to ameliorate the tremendeus 
handicap of blindness in some measure by lessening the cost 
of postal transportation on certain publications most desired by 
and beneficial to the blind—the Holy Bible. The postage on 
an ordinary ink-print Bible from New York to Philadelphia 
is 6 cents. The postage on an embossed Bible for the blind 
varied before the enactment of this bill. A Braille Bible, the 
system used for teaching the younger blind, consists of 19 
volumes. It costs $90 to preduee and is sold by the American 
Bible Society to the blind at 819. This system is difficult for 


persons afflicted: with blindness at an advanced age to master; 
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and for them another system is used—the Moon system, which 
requires 58 volumes to make one Bible. The full cost of a 
Moon Bible is $270. It is sold by the American Bible Society 
to the blind at a greatly reduced price. The postage on an 
ordinary ink-print Bible from New York to San Francisco is 
24 cents. On an embossed Bible it was $22. Ink-print Bibles 
are found everywhere and available to anyone. Embossed 
Bibles suitable for blind readers are not found even in many of 
our large public libraries. The number of blind in the United 
States is about 100,000, The number of literate blind is, of 
course, more limited. The number of literate blind who desire 
the Scriptures is further limited. The production of embossed 
Bibles is also limited by the excessive cost. 

A further consideration in the passage of the law for the free 
transmission of these embossed Bibles was the fact that under 
the law, as above indicated, embossed books may be borrowed 
from libraries. There are 100 schools for the blind, and libra- 
ries loaning books to the blind. Statistics from the 10 principal 
libraries show that 6,000 volumes of Scriptures were borrowed 
from them in the year 1921. This means that those 6,000 yol- 
umes made two trips each, or 12,000 trips, through the mails. 
The largest output of embossed volumes of Scriptures by the 
Bible Society, which has been practically the sole publisher, 
has never reached 3,000 a year. If the society could afford 
to donate all the volumes it publishes, and it increased its 
output even to 6,000 volumes, they would make only 6,000 trips 
as against the 12,000 trips made by borrowed books in 1921. 
Further, with the increase of ownership which the bill encour- 
ages, there will be a natural decrease in borrowing. 

Special aid to the blind is extended in other directions by 
the Government. Public funds maintain 40 schools for the 
blind. The National Government contributes $50,000 a year 
toward supplying general literature, not including the Holy 
Scripture’. State governments furnish similar special aid. 

9. S. 3162. Authorizing the Postmaster General to make 
monthly payments for post-office premises under lease, approved 
March 3, 1925. 

In explanation of this bill in a letter to the chairman of the 
committee the Postmaster General said: 


In my opinion this legislation is very necessary in order to secure 
competition in the renting of post-office quarters, and as a consequence 
thereof lower rentals. Formerly such rentals were paid monthly. In 
one case the lessors of a large station stated that it would be a con- 
siderable financial advantage if they could receive their rent at the end 
of each month instead of quarterly and that this was a consideration 
in determining the rental. Monthly payments will involve no hard- 
ships on postmasters except that they will be required to secure three 
vouchers, one for each month, instead of one at the end of each 
quarter, as is now done. The money for payment of rentals is always 
on hand and if not used in payment of the expenses of the office is 
remitted to the designated depository. 


Undoubtedly this law is in the interest of economy and better 
business practice, 

10. S. 4232: To amend section 409 of the Revised Statutes of 
the United States relating to fines, penalties, forfeitures, and 
liabilities in the Postal Service, approved March 4, 1925. 

For 70 years the Postmaster General has settled claims of 
postmasters arising out of losses due to no fault of postmas- 
ters or employees in the operation of the money-order and 
postal sayings systems. Under a ruling of the Comptroller Gen- 
eral the settlement of such claims under the section was held 
not to be authorized. The bill amends the law to enable the 
department to continue the practice of adjusting such claims 
and makes the department's action legal. 


POSTAL BILLS THAT PASSED THE HOUSE BUT FAILED TO BECOME LAW 


In addition to the foregoing bills which received Executive 
approval there were a number of measures which received 
careful consideration and were reported to the House and 
passed, but which failed of enactment and Executive approval 
by reason of adjournment of Congress before they could be 
reached, and which undoubtedly will receive further attention 
in the next Congress. 

H. R. 4448: Authorizing establishment of rural routes of from 
36 to 75 males in length. 

Under existing law (39 Stat. L. 423) rural mail delivery 
service is provided by what is known as horse-drawn vehicle 
service where the maximum length of route is 36 miles, and 
motor-vehicle service where the routes are 50 to 75 miles in 
length, but there is no authority of law for the establishment 
and operation of Rural Delivery Service where the distance to 
be covered is between the maximum horse-drawn and the mini- 
mum motor-vehicle routes. The enactment of this bill would 
have enabled the department to extend mail facilities to rural 
residents in these areas. The total cost of the Rural Delivery 


Service, it was pointed out by the department, would not be 
materially affected by this extension. The salaries of the car- 
riers on long routes are less in proportion than on the standard 
routes of 24 miles and the shorter routes, and the new service 
would supersede the present more costly methods of reaching 
the patronage in the areas proposed to be covered. 

H. R. 6353: To authorize the Postmaster General to grant 
sick leave to employees of the mail-equipment shops. 

The object of this legislation was to grant the same sick- 
leave privilege to employees of the mail-equipment shops in 
Washington as are granted to other employees in the Postal 
Service. 

H. R. 6942: Establishing transmission and carrying of mail 
by airplane and flying machine. 

The present Government-owned, Government-operated trans- 
continental air mail service from New York to San Francisco 
was established and has been maintained by appropriations 
from year to year, and is limited to that specific route. The 
bill proposed to put this service on a permanent basis and to 
authorize its extension subject to the will of Congress in the 
appropriations therefor. 

H. R. 9093: Declaring pistols, revolvers, and other firearms 
capable of being concealed on the person nonmailable and pro- 
viding penalties. 

The committee has had this subject under consideration for 
several years. Hearings were held in the Sixty-seventh and 
Sixty-eighth Congresses. Members of Congress and others in- 
terested have appeared and presented evidence tending to 
show that legislation by Congress is necessary to aid in the 
enforcement of State and municipal laws and ordinances regu- 
lating the sale and distribution of pistols, revolvers, and other 
firearms capable of concealment on the person. The Postmaster 
General also appeared and submitted evidence and corre- 
spondence on the subject which made it clear to the committee 
the bill is a step in the direction of crime prevention which 
must be taken sooner or later as a matter of public policy and 
in the interest of public safety. 


BILLS REMAINING ON THE HOUSE CALENDAR 


The following measures were pending on the House calendars 
and also failed of consideration before adjournment: 

H. R. 6352: To authorize the Postmaster General to fix the 
fees chargeable for registration of mail matter, and for other 
purposes, 

Under existing law the fee for registration of mail matter, 
upon which postage at the first-class rate has been paid, is 20 
cents, and the limit of indemnity payable for loss or destruc- 
tion is $100. The bill, as amended and reported to the House, 
proposed to authorize the Postmaster General to fix the fees 
and fixed the maximum indemnity at $1,000. 

Bankers and other shippers who utilize the mails for the 
transmission of valuable papers and money, as well as valua- 
ble merchandise, protect themselves from loss by private insur- 
ance, but individuals and shippers whose requirements for the 
shipment of valuable papers and merchandise as first-class 
matter is only occasional, and who generally are not familiar 
with the methods of commercial concerns, are unprotected from 
or against loss, and they are demanding a more adequate sery- 
ice in this regard from the Post Office Department. Govern- 
ment bonds are frequently presented for transmission in the 
mails, of denominations as high as $1,000, but the indemnity 
in case of loss amounts to only $100. 

Formerly the registration fee was by regulation fixed at 
10 cents and the indemnity limit at $50, but effective April 1, 
1923, without disturbing the uniform registry fee of 10 cents 
and the indemnity of $50, an additional registry fee of 20 cents 
for domestic articles of the first class indemnified for over $50, 
but not to exceed $100, was provided. For the last quarter of 
that year the additional revenue produced from that source 
was $42,121.60. For the fiscal year 1924 the additional revenue 
was $109,000.20. 

The committee reported to the House that they believed the 
enactment of this bill would materially increase the revenues 
of the Post Office Department and at the same time afford a 
service to which the public is entitled and which is not readily 
available to the average user of the mails. 

S. 3967: To authorize the Postmaster General to rent quar- 
ters for postal purposes in certain cases without a formal con- 
tract in writing, and for other purposes. 

This bill had passed the Senate and was reported back to the 
House without amendment and with a strong recommendation 
for its passage. 

The Comptroller General has requested that the department 
furnish him with rental contracts at third-class post offices. 
Contracts are not now secured except where formal leases are 
negotiated. The postmaster is simply granted an annual al- 
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lowance for rent, and in accordance therewith furnishes the 
General Accounting Office with a voucher covering the dis- 
bursement. 

The Comptroller General holds that under existing law he 
must have such contracts. The securing of such contracts in 
writing would, in the opinion of the Postmaster General, in- 
volve an increase in eost of renting post-office quarters of ap- 
proximately $500,000 per annum, for the reason that property 
owners would undoubtedly demand very material rental in- 
creases if required to execute formal contracts binding them 
to certain stipulated terms and conditions. There are approxi- 
mately 6,590 third-class post offices where contracts would have 
to be obtained, and it is estimated that it would require an 
annual expenditure of about $25,000 for additional clerical as- 
sistance incident to the securing of the contracts and keeping 
the necessary records, and serve no practical purpose in the 
operation of the Postal Service. 

While the question of rental contracts for post offices is per- 
haps the most pressing question involved, the Comptroller Gen- 
-eral’s rulings on this point also extend to all purchases made 
by the Postal Service in the field and require the same formal- 
ities to be observed in the case of the most inconsequential pur- 


chases as are required in connection with those involving large | 


expenditures of funds. 

To meet this situation the bill was introduced, authorizing 
the Postmaster General, under rules and regulations to be pre- 
scribed by him, for the Post Office Department and the Postal 
Service, without advertising and without formal written con- 
tract, to rent suitable post-office quarters where the rental does 
not exceed a rate of $1,000 per annum, and to purchase in the 
open market supplies and procure services where the amount 
involved does not exceed $500. The committee believed this 
measure to be in the public interest and sound business. 


COOPERATIVE MARKETING BILL 


Mr. PATTERSON. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen, apropos of 
the recent diseussion in this body on the measures designed 
to help the farmers by way of cooperative marketing, I de- 
sire to call the attention of my colleagues to the remarkable 
success achieved by the farmers of my district (the first con- 
gressional district of New Jersey) with the cooperative mar- 
keting association formed by them 16 years ago. The progress 
made by them has been remarkable, and demonstrates that the 
farmers among my constituents are men of common sense and 
unusual business ability, who are to be congratulated upon the 
fact that they have solyed the problem of how to make farm- 
ing a paying proposition in that section. 

Regarding the success achieved by the South Jersey Farmers’ 
Exchange, located at Woodstown, Salem County, N. J., the 
following article in the March number of the Farmers Na- 
tional Magazine presents the real facts: 

SOUTH JERSEY FARMERS ADOPT 80-DAY SALES BASIS—-NO MONEY LOST ON 
UNCOLLECTABLE ACCOUNTS AND PROFITS AND DIVIDENDS FOR 1924 ADD 
TO SURPLUS OF PROSPEROUS COOPERATIVE GROUP WHICH HAS DONE 
TOTAL BUSINESS OF $20,559,516 
During its 16 years, the South Jersey Farmers’ Exchange, Woods- 

town, N. J., has transacted business to the amount of $20,559,515. 

Its capital stock has increased from $11,050 to $250,000. Twice 

during the period stock dividends of 100 per cent have been declared, 

in 1917 and in 1922. Net profits carried to surplus amounted to 
$315, 633 for the 16-year period. The profits per $100 of business 

transacted have ranged from 70 cents in 1920 to 82.87 in 1917. Divi- 

dends have been paid on capital stock since 1917, In which year they 

were 104 per cent, including the 100 per cent stock dividend, In 

1918 and 1919, 6 per cent was paid; in 1920 and 1921, 8 per cent; 

in 1922, 104 per cent, including stock dividend; in 1923, 4 per cent; 

and in 1924, 5 per cent. 

The figures tell the growth of the organization: 


Profit for 
Year $100 of 

$11,050 | $363, 249 3 
20, 330 445, 092 $0: 58 
26,330 877, 883 1.35 
26, 805 734. 746 2.42 
28, 410 703, 220 213 
28, 470 750, 085 212 
28, 470 746, 685 1.89 
28,470 | 1, 087, 347 2,73 
28,470 | 1, 602, 558 2 87 
62, 305 | 1, 750, 539 1.05 
62,305 | 2, 073, 687 1.47 
125,000 | 2,844, 833 70 
125,000 | 1, 961, 004 81 
zt | La 15 
* 61 1.50 

250,000 | 1,386, 981 1.72 


The quantities of various commodities sold er bought by the ex- 
change for its members are: 

“ Potatoes, 13,274 carloads; tomatoes, 1,460 carloads; fertilizer, 
124,696 tons; feed, 120,122 tons; lime, 14,975 tons; coal, 18,741 
tons; baskets, 966,899; grass seed, 2,761,862 pounds; seed pota- 
toes, 142,185 sacks.” 

Potato shipments have varied from 356 car lots in 1918 to 1,288 
in 1922. Tomato shipments ranged from 67 cars in 1918 to 436 cars 
in 1922. 

A falling off in quantities of supplies purchased for farmers in 
1924 was due to a change of policy. During the year a rule was 
adopted to the effect that all business should be done on a 30 days’ 
basis rather than on 3, 4, or 6 months’ time. 

“We thought it better to sell less than to take chances with book 
accounts,“ says the manager. We were right, as the profits have in- 
creased and we were able to pay larger dividends, as we did not lose 
any money by uncollectible accounts, whereas in previous years we were 
forced to charge off several thousand dollars because of accounts 
which could not be collected.” 

Warehouses are operated at four outlying points as well as at 
Woodstown. 

NEW POST OFFICE FOR BINGHAMTON, N. x. 


Mr. CLARKE of New York. Mr. Speaker, the city of Bing- 
hamton is in the valley of opportunity. It is the center of one 
of the outstanding developments in our industrial life. George 
F. Johnson has converted a struggling industry, through his 
masterly leadership, into a gigantic and successful enterprise, 
giving employment to thousands of people in the wonderful city 
of “fair play.” 

The Congress, cognizant of the wonderful developments in 
Binghamton and its environment, with the assistance and 
under the leadership of the Binghamton Chamber of Commerce, 
purchased a post-office site, realizing the extraordinary deyel- 
opments and the marvelous expansion in the business of the 
post office there. 

In the year 1914 the post-office receipts were approximately 
$268,000. There were employed in the office 36 clerks and 40 
carriers. In 1924 the receipts were approximately $475,500 
and the number of clerks were 49 and carriers 54. By 1934 
the receipts should be at least $600,000 and the number of 
clerks should be 69 and carriers about 70. 

It would therefore seem that there is no city in this country 
whose needs for a new post office are greater than Binghamton, 
The citizens of Binghamton have selected one of the finest loca- 


‘tions for a post-office building that could be chosen. It is worth 


to-day approximately $250,000 and is receiving as rental for 
same $500 only. This is neither good business nor the right 
way of meeting the situation. In addition, the Post Office 
Department Is. paying $5,000 a year rent for a building adjacent 
to the present post office. It is my pleasure as the final duty 
of their Congressman to place these facts on record and also 
submit them to the Secretary of the Treasury, as well as the 
Postmaster General, so that when the proper time eomes for 
the Government to embark upon a necessary building program 
Binghamton will have its ease squarely before the jury that 
should pass upon the same. 

This is no “pork barrel“ proposition, nor is it a sentis 
mental political plea. It is strictly a geod business proposi- 
tion that should carry conviction based on the merits alone. 
WILL THE DREAMS OF THE CENTURIES COME TRUF—A DEEP WATER- 

WAY FROM LAKES TO THE GULF OF MEXICO 


Mr. WILLIAM E. HULL, Mr. Speaker, the President of the 
United States in his message to the Congress recommended a 
deep waterway from Lake Michigan to the Gulf of Mexico. 
Again in his inaugural address he advocated deep: waterways. 
The opportunity for a deep waterway connecting the Great 
Lakes with the Gulf of Mexico is now at hand. A law has been 
passed authorizing the deepening of the channel of the Missis- 
sippi River from St. Paul to the Gulf of Mexico, the Ohio River 
from Pittsburgh to the Mississippi, the Missonri River from 
Kansas City to the Mississippi, and the Intercoastal Canal from 
the Mississippi to the Bay of Galveston. 

The important link in this great waterway system is the IHi- 
nois River, which joins Lake Michigan with the Mississippi 
River. Without this connection this great waterway can not be 
a complete success. 

When I became a Member of this, the greatest lawmaking 
body in the world, I introduced a bill in the House of Repre- 
sentatives to utilize the water now going to waste through the 
Illinois River, by building a deep waterway from Lake Michi- 
gan to the Gulf of Mexico, which project would connect the 
great Central West with all the ports of the world and give 
this area an opportunity to build for a great future in the com- 
mercial pursuits, which they so richly deserve. 


CANADIAN POWER INTRRESTS 


Immediately upon the introduction of this bill, the power in- 
terests of Canada and Niagara Falls bared their fangs and pro- 
ceeded to burrow within. Some of our own States and the ship- 
owners of the Great Lakes also entered protest, but apparently 
always under the generalship of the Canadian power interests. 

The Great Lakes lie principally upon the United States side, 
and still we have Great Britain, through the Canadian Govern- 
ment, dictating to us how much water shall be taken for power 
purposes, and when, with extreme greed, they have taken the 
lion's share of the water. Even after a treaty had been signed, 
giving Canada 36,000 cubic second-feet,. against 20,000 cubic 
second-feet flow for the United States at Niagara Falls, and 
after Canada accepted, in this treaty, the diversion of 10,000 
cubic second-feet at Chicago, she, with her unlimited gall, 
comes back to the United States Government and asks us to 
revoke the 10,000 cubie second-feet diversion at Chicago. With- 
out doubt it is uppermost in their minds to again ask for a new 
treaty that they may be given a part of this water. 

The Canadians, who have no respect for the rights of their 
neighbors, and whose capacity with regard to encroachments 
upon other nations’ rights is unlimited, are now endeavoring 
to stir up strife among the lake-bordering States, hoping that 
their dissensions will bring about the desired results and give 
them the right to further drain the Great Lakes system. 

I say now to the Congress that, unless a check is made by 
legislation, we will soon find ourselves in the iron grip of the 
power interests, greedy for money, organizing to destroy the 
great natural resources of our Nation that should be utilized 
for the relief of the manufacturer, the farmer, and the com- 
mercial interests of our country. 


PROTESTS FROM THE VALLEY 


Owing to the bitter feeling that has been engendered in the 
minds of the people living along the Illinois River by the arbi- 
trary action of the Sanitary District of Chicago in polluting 
the river and destroying farm property without reimbursement, 
propaganda was spread up and down this richest valley in the 
great State of Illinois. Speakers were sent to the different 
cities. Speeches, without regard for the real truth, were de- 
livered. People were misled. They were told that the Supreme 
Court would settle their troubles. That the sanitary district 
was on its knees and would be told to take the sewage ont of 
the river at once and put back the fish. Yea, all to be done in 
from one to five years. 

The speakers against the deep waterway said: 

We do not need any bill, the Supreme Court will protect our rights. 

The sanitary district is on its knees begging for mercy. 

It is not a waterway bill, it Is a sewage Dill. 

If the Hull bill is defeated, we will get our waterway anyway, 

THE SUPREME COURT RENDERS A DECISION 


The Supreme Court has made its decision. They have repri- 
manded Judge Landis and the sanitary district, but have 
turned the entire matter over to the Congress and the Secre- 
tary of War. The War Department, which was to do great 
things for the people, as predicted by the speakers and their 
propaganda, has acted in the opposite direction. 

THE SECRETARY OF WAR GIVES CHICAGO THE WATER 


The decision of the Secretary of War gives Chicago 8,500 
cubic second-feet, and 11,000 if needed, for five years, and only 
requires them to build treatment plants and meter the water, 
and these treatment plants up until 1930 will only take care of 
1,200,000 people. At this rate it will take 25 years to reduce 
the sewage by these treatment plants to take care of 4,800,000 
population at that time, and this is what Chicago had already 
planned to do, 

Now, gentlemen, what has been the situation at all times? 
Common sense would tell anyone that the War Department 
would not take the water away from Chicago and imperil the 
health of 3,000,000 people, and that is now borne out by the 
late decision of the Secretary of War. 

Those who were led astray and worked into a frenzy against 
me in my congressional district, even to a point of casting their 
votes against me in the last election, find themselves now up in 
the air wondering why. 

CONGRESS MUST ACT 

The real truth of the matter is that the decision of the War 
Department gives Chicago all she asks for, and even more than 
she was ready to accept in a legislative bill. It is the same old 
story, “I told you so,” but my intention is not to be so cruel 
to the misguided ones. However, the time has come when an- 
tagonism should cease. We should get together, agree upon a 


bill that will do justice to all, The bill should protect the inter- 
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est of the valley. It should not restrict the quantity of the di- 
version of pure lake water, even up to the extent of 10,000 
cubic second-feet, as this will always be needed for a deep 
waterway both in the Illinois and Mississippi Rivers. It should 
provide for the elimination of the sewage from the Illinois 
River, for the settlement of claims of the farmers for the over- 
flow of their lands, for the protection of the levees by the 
United. States Government, and, last but not least, for a deep 
waterway from Lake Michigan to the Gulf of Mexico. 

This legislation, my colleagues, is absolutely necessary to set- 
tle all of these controversies, and Congress must not neglect this 
opportunity to help the Central West. 

Legislation is necessary in order to protect the 1,000,000 souls 
living along this strip of water, 256 miles in length, that has 
greater potential resources than any river in the world. Legis- 
lation, my colleagues, will settle a dispute now existing be- 
tween the different States in the Union. It will relieve the ani- 
mosity among our great cities and will protect us against the 
Canadian power interests who are the great water pirates of 
the Great Lakes. : 

My colleagues, let us now join hands and use good common 
sense in passing a law for the protection of our American 
cities, farms, and villages for all time to come. 


THE FARMERS STILL WAIT 


Mr. SINCLAIR. Mr. Speaker and gentleman of the House, 
the present Congress is about to expire, and still no legislation 
granting relief to agriculture has been enacted. This is all the 
more striking in view of the fact that in the last campaign all 
political parties—Republican, Democratic, and Progressive 
pledged themselves in their platforms to enact legislation to 
restore prosperity to agriculture through the establishment of 
a national marketing system for its products, 

EMERGENCY STILL EXISTS 


It will not suffice to say that the critical conditions from 
which farmers haye suffered are on the wane, Quite the con- 
trary is the case. It is true that in some sections there has 
been a lessening of the financial stringency due to good crops 
and better prices, particularly in wheat, but the disadvantages 
and inequalities in marketing the farmers’ products exist as 
before and will cause again and again a recurrence of the panic 
from which we are now suffering commercially unless a proper 
remedy is applied. As indicative of the sentiment of my State 
regarding the necessity for congressional action, I want to pre- 
sent > resolution recently passed by the legislature which reads 
as follows: 


Senate bill 196 (introduced by Mr. O. H. Olson and Mr, Magnuson) 


A joint resolution requesting Congress to enact suitable legislation to 
protect the farmer's market and reduce his marketing cost 


Be it resolved by the Senate of the State of North Dakota (the 
House of Representatives concurring) — 

Whereas agriculture is entitled to equal protection with industry 
and labor, and the export surplus should not be allowed to fix the 
domestic price and nullify tariff provisions ostensibly enacted for the 
benefit of agriculture; and 

Whereas it is essential to successful cooperation that the local 
and terminal marketing machinery be cooperatively owned and oper- 
ated by the producers: Be it 

Resolved by the Legislative Assembly of the State of North Dakota, 
That Congress be requested to enact suitable legislation for the imme- 
diate benefit of agriculture, providing a practical method of segregat- 
ing and disposing of the surplus in order that the American farmer 
may sell at an American price and share with industry and labor 
equal protection against foreign prices; be it further P 

Resolved, That Federal aid be directed to the acquisition and opera- 
tion by cooperatives of the local and terminal facilities essential to 
cooperative marketing, and that the market places of the great staples 
be opened to ail buyers and sellers without discrimination and subject 
only to legal restrictions; and be it further 

Resolved, That a duly authenticated copy of this resolution be 
transmitted to the President of the United States, the President of the 
United States Senate, the Speaker of the House of Representatives, and 
to each Representative of the State of North Dakota in the United 
States Senate and House of Representatives. 

WALTER Mappock, 
President of the Senate. 
C. R. VERRY, 
Secretary of the Senate, 
B. C. LARKIN, 
Speaker of the Mouse. 
J. C. MILLER, 
Chief Clerk of the House. 


The livestock industry is in even worse condition than it 
was a year ago and has approached the danger point where 
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the breeding herds are being depleted. Merchants, business 
men, and bankers of the Northwest are daily facing bank- 
ruptcy as a result of the restricted buying power of the 
farmer. Bank failures are more numerous in the hog-raising 
sections than they ever were. Witnesses have recently. testi- 
fied before our committee that since January 1, 1925, banks 
in Iowa have been failing at the rate of about one a day. 
These failures are not being featured in the newspapers all 
over the country as were those of North Dakota and the ad- 
joining States, but they are hitting the farmers and business 
men just as hard. There is no use in trying to delude our- 
selves that agriculture is well on the way to prosperity and 
that Congress can sit back and do nothing. The situation will 
not, and can not, right itself permanently without legislative 
a EXPORT SURPLUS NOW FIXES DOMESTIC PRICE 

Heretofore the farmer has been able to exist, and apparently 
even prosper, under an unfair and unequal system of market- 
ing. This was possible because of cheap lands and the abun- 
dant fertility of virgin soil. Now there are no more cheap 
agricultural lands, and the soil is perhaps less fertile than 
when it was new. He has come to a point where he must make 
his business pay, and not draw profits from his capital—the 
yalue of his land. ‘This can not be done as long as he must buy 
what he consumes on a highly protected market and sell his 
products in open competition with the rest of the world. 
Nearly half the export trade of the United States is in agri- 
cultural products. The price received for these surplus agri- 
cultural goods in the foreign market determines largely the 
price received by the farmer on the whole crop raised, both in 
the domestic and foreign market. 

This is the one chief ailment of American agriculture which 
places it at a disadvantage with every other industry of the 
Nation. The world price controls the market price of our 
principal agricultural products. In other lines, due to business 
organization, the home price is established at a level without 
regard to world price and is based on the cost of production 
and a profit. Because of this we have what is known as the 
American standard of prices made possible by the protective 
tariff system. Agriculture has never been able to apply this 
system of protection to its products. It must be helped by 
legislation to make effective the same system as other indus- 
tries enjoy in order to reach the goal of permanent prosperity. 
No program of farm relief can be completely effective until this 
injustice is corrected. 

PLANS PROPOSED FOR RELIEF 


Many plans have been presented to Congress, and our Com- 
mittee on Agriculture has held exhaustive hearings for many 
weeks both in the present and last Congresses, getting the views 
of witnesses from all sections of the country. Serious and 
earnest study has been given to the problem, and I believe it 
nas been the sincere desire of every member of the committee 
“to do something” to help the farmer. The question has been, 
What to do? Of all the suggestions made the field has in the 
main narrowed down to two as a solution of the marketing 
problem. One, cooperative marketing, is remote in its benefits. 
The other, a Government marketing agency, is immediate and 
effective. In my judgment we need both. 

It will be recalled that near the close of the session in June, 
1924, the friends of agriculture endeayored to pass the McNary- 
Haugen bill, but failed in this. The President then appointed 
an agricultural commission which was to study the situation 
and report to Congress. This commission presented its report 
about the Ist of February, barely a month before the end of 
this Congress. I think it is generally admitted that the report 
contained little that was new, most of the recommendations 
being for the passage of legislation already well under way. 
Its chief proposal with reference to marketing difficulties was 
for the establishment of a national cooperative board to aid in 
the organization of cooperative associations, thus assisting 
farmers through their own efforts to solve the problem. I 
believe this is too slow a process in the present emergency. 

The other plan proposed, though not by the President's com- 
mission, is to establish a Government export corporation for 
the purpose of marketing the exportable surplus farm prod- 
ucts. This would have an immediate effect to stimulate all 
farm prices. It would relieve the present desperate situation 
that has ruined thousands of farmers throughout the country. 

COOPERATIVE ORGANIZATIONS a 

A great deal of helpful work has already been done by the 
Department of Agriculture in the field of cooperation, While 
this work is comparatively new much headway has been made. 
However, all that any Government agency can offer to farmers 
along cooperative lines is good advice, information, and sym- 


pathetic encouragement. Cooperation, to be successful, must 
come from the farmers themselves. They themselves must be 
the first to see the need for it and the benefits to be derived. 
Local cooperative associations can not affect the general level 
of prices without combining with a central agency that can 
control a sufficient volume of a commodity. If this central 
agency sells the commodity in an orderly manner, and as the 
demand warrants, a much increased price can be obtained. 

There are already about 10,000 active, going, cooperative 
organizations in the United States. These associations handle 
about two and a quarter billion dollars worth of products each 
year, or nearly one-fourth of the total farm production of the 
Nation. We would naturally suppose that this large volume 
of business, handled by the farmers themselves, would result 
in large profits through increased prices to the producers, It 
is true that there has been some saving in the cost of distribu- 
tion by these cooperatives, but there has not been enough to 
save many farmers from financial losses. At no time have 
they been able to fix the level of prices at which their com- 
modity should be sold. A production-cost price, plus a profit, 
has never been obtained through the efforts of the farmers 
alone, The price has been fixed by another agency over which 
the farmer has no control. In other industries, the sales de- 
partment is able to dictate in a degree the price at which the 
product sells, 

The difficulty met by most cooperative associations is that 
they are not sufficiently broad in scope. Nothing short of a 
national organization in the chief basic commodities is big 
enough to command profitable prices. Such an organization so 
far has not appeared. More than half the spring-wheat crop of 
the Northwest is handled through local cooperative. elevators, 
each a separate unit. They have done a large and successful 
business in the aggregate and are so doing, but at the best they 
have been able to save their patrons only a few cents per 
bushel in handling charges at the primary market. In no way 
have they been able materially to raise the general level of 
prices at the central market. 

The experience of the wheat cooperatives is no different from 
that of the potato men and, in fact, every other farmer associa- 
tion, in whatever basic commodity you may choose. They must 
all finally come to the large central market or exchange, which 
is highly organized, and accept the prices that the central body 
decides to pay there. There has been no way devised. whereby 
these associations could get around the grain, stock, and 
produce exchanges successfully to deal directly with the con- 
sumer. That is the problem to which the friends of agriculture 
have given much earnest thought. 

The business of farming is by far the biggest and most im- 
portant in the Nation. It exceeds the steel, oil, and lumber 
industries by several billions of dollars in the value of its an- 
nual production. Yet it has been given little or no considera- 
tion at the hands of Congress so far as marketing is concerned. 
The great problem is to shorten the spread between producer 
and consumer. The consumers in the United States pay each 
year $15,000,000,000 for farm products in excess of what the 
farmers receive for these products. This represents the spread; 
and if the farmers could find a way to get even one of these 
billions it would relieve the existing distressing situation. In 
order to save the farmers from bankruptcy and restore agri- 
culture, they must have an increased price for what they raise. 
I am of the opinion that this can be accomplished eventually 
by cooperative associations, but that is too slow a process to 
save the day now. It can be accomplished immediately only by 
the establishment of a Government export corporation. 

SOME FARM RELIEF MEASURES 


Going back to the time of the war, we all remember that the 
guaranteed price on wheat, though fixed far below the world 
price, remained stable during the marketing period of three 
crops. Two and a quarter billion bushels of wheat were mar- 
keted by the farmers of the United States during that time 
at a loss conseryatively estimated at $1 per bushel below the 
prevailing world’s prices. I was one of those who believed that 
a guaranteed price should have been continued over the read- 
justment period. The farmer was entitled to this protection 
during the deflation period when the price of his products 
sank far below cost of production. He was prevented by the 
Government from making a profit during the war when prices 
were high. He was afforded no protection by the Government 
after the war when prices dropped. 

In December, 1920, I introduced a bill to extend the guaran- 
teed minimum price on wheat, but was unable to get very 
much consideration for the proposal from Congress. The fol- 
lowing year, the situation not having improved, I introduced 
a measure to stabilize the price of farm products (H. R. 9461, 
67th Cong.). There was a good deal of opposition to this bill 
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on the ground that it was “price fixing.” It sought to place 
a profitable price on the four great products— 
wheat, corn, wool, and cotton, I am convinced that had this 
bill been enacted into law it would have saved the farmers a 
loss of $20,000,000,000, and would not have cost the Government 
a cent. However, this legislation was regarded as entirely too 
advanced and there was at the time a strong agitation toward 
getting the Government out of business. The farmers and their 
friends were told that the situation would soon right itself and 
that nothing could be done by Congress to aid. 

We all know that instead of improving conditions continued 
to grow worse until it became fairly well recognized even 
among those opposed to legislating that something should be 
done. In November, 1922, I introduced H. R. 12966, Sixty- 
seventh Congress, to provide for the purchase and sale of 
farm produets—known as the Norris-Sinclair bill. This meas- 
ure provided for the establishment of a Government export 
marketing corporation, and had wide support from farmers 
and business men all through the West and South. It was 
favorably reported by both Senate and House Committees on 
Agriculture, but too late in the session to come up for a vote, 
So once again the farmers were left to get along as best they 
conld, or not at all, while Congress packed up and went home. 
When the Sixty-eighth Congress assembled in December, 1923, 
the complaints of the farmers and those dependent upon them 
had grown so loud that the House Committee on Agriculture 
immediately went to work toward reporting out à bill for the 
consideration of Congress. After a thorough study of all the 
plans presented, it was decided to report out the McNary- 
Haugen bill, providing for the establishment of a Government 
export corporation but differing in some details from the 
Norris-Sinclair bill. The friends of agriculture did not hold 
that this measure was perfect, but that, if passed, it would 
raise farm prices immediately. As previously stated, it was 
defeated in the House, first because of the strong opposition 
ef many Members absolutely opposed to farm relief legislation 
of any kind, and second because the President declined to give 
his approval. I do not think it can be denied that had he indi- 
cated that he was at all favorable to this legislation enough 
votes could have been had to have insured its passage. Ninety- 
six regular Republican votes are recorded against the measure. 
The final vote was 154 for the bill and 224 against. A change 
of 35 Republican votes would have passed the measure. The 
Congress again adjourned leaving the farmers looking in vain 
for help to put them back on their feet. This brings us up to 
the appointment by the President of the Agricultural Commis- 
sion, which I have touched upon already. 

The House Committee on Agriculture with all diligente re- 
ported out a cooperative marketing bill embodying the sug- 
gestions of the commission. The measure came up on the floor 
of the House and was passed with an amendment. However, it 
failed in the Senate, not having an opportunity to come up for 
consideration. This measure, even had it been enacted, would 
not have been of much benefit to farmers for a number of years, 
for cooperatives can not be effectively organized in any brief 
space of time. 

As a pioneer in the fight to give farmers a square deal and 
a fair price on their products, I am disappointed that no 
plan for immediate relief could be enacted. I might say that 
I myself am a member of three cooperative associations, and 
I know from my own experience that it will take many years 
of organization to build up a terminal market strong enough 
to cope with the present established chambers of commerce. 

A COMPREHENSIVE SUGGESTION FOR THE FUTURE 


Our present need is for a Government export corporation, 
such as embodied in the Norris-Sinclair bill or similar meas- 
ures to handle surplus farm products for export. In addition 
it could serve as a valuable agency to foster and encourage 
the organization of cooperative associations of farmers. It 
could act as a central market for both producers and consumers 
and would accomplish more for real cooperation than any 
other agency ever established. Under its guiding influence, 
farmers could set up their own central organizations and take 
over storage facilities antl warehouses, enabling them to deal 
direct with the consumers, thus saving millions of dollars in 
the cost of distribution. There can be no reasonable objection 
to this legislation on the grounds that it will put the Govern- 
ment in business, or that an appropriation will be required. 
We know that the Government is already in business, as wit- 
ness the Post Office Department, No one would now.return to 
having the mails handled by private enterprise. When the 
Government is the only power strong enough to conduct a 
business for the welfare of all its people, it should 
not hesitate to do so, and we are confronted by that emer- 
gency in the condition of agriculture. 
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As far as an appropriation is concerned, I am convinced that 

little actual money would need to be expended. If an appro- 
priation were authorized for the capital, the corporation eould 
be managed in such a manner as to maintain profitable prices 
for agriculture and at the same time return u profit to the 
Government at the end of the emergency period. In view of 
the enormous appropriations made to other industries, includ- 
ing a billion and a half dollars to the railroads, to say nothing 
of loans to foreign countries amounting to about $12,000,000,000, 
we could well afford a reasonable sum for agriculture even if 
none of it shonld be repaid, which, however, would not be the 
ease. 
As a companion bill the Congress should enact legislation 
increasing the appropriation for the Bureau of Marketing of 
the Department of Agriculture. The work of encouraging 
organization of cooperatives could be much enlarged. The 
farmers would have an agency in which they would have eon- 
fidence and to which they could go for assistance and advice. 
The experts before our committee agreed that it will take at 
least another decade before enough cooperatives are organized 
to control the marketing of the leading agricultural com- 
modities, and until the farmers are in position to take over 
their own marketing machinery they should have the benefit of 
all the aid the Government can give. It is the duty of the 
Government to see that they are protected and their prod- 
ucts properly marketed so as to yield a fair and profitable 
return. 

SHOULD FARMERS CONCERN THEMSELVES WITH THE SELLING END? 


There are two schools of thought in regard to the problem 
of marketing. Some hold that the sole and only field of action 
for farmers is to produce the necessary food supply of the 
Nation, and that it is the business of the handlers to establish 
agencies for distribution. In other words, the farmer is not to 
concern himself with marketing but should confine his efforts 
entirely to production. This seems to have been the view of 
the majority of persons. 

Perhaps this is a chief reason why agriculture finds itself in 
its present deplorable condition. Certainly, had the same ex- 
pert thought and effort been given to distribution and mar- 
keting that has been given to production, agriculture would 
now be on a much more prosperous plane. 

The newer thought is that farmers must apply business 
methods to their vocation, just as all other industries do. 
They must study and control the marketing of their products 
as well as control production to meet the demands of the trade. 
Only by retaining control of their products until they reach 
the ultimate consumers can farmers expect to get n price that 
will meet the cost of production. In my opinion this is the 
most important field to which Government can direct its ef- 
forts. Agriculture is the greatest industry of the Nation, not 
only in the value of its investment but also because of the 
vital necessity for its products. We might well make of the 
Department of Agriculture, as it ought to be, the chief depart- 
ment of the Government. i 


AN BXTRA SESSION OF CONGRESS SHOULD BR CALLED 


In view of the fact that the announced party pledges to the 
farmers haye not been kept and no relief legislation has been 
passed, it seems to me that it is clearly the duty of the Presi- 
dent to call the new Congress into extra session at once. If 
the farmers of this country are entitled to anything at all, 
they are entitled to the fulfillment of the promises made them 
in the party platforms. As one of their representatives here, 
I emphatically protest against another postponement of proper 
legislative action in their behalf while they look to us in vain, 
not for charity but for justice. 


CONSERVATION—COMMENDING TO SCHOOL AUTHORITIES A BOOK 
ENTITLED “ELEMENTS OF CONSERVATION,” BY GARRARD HARRIS, 
OF ALABAMA 


Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. Mr. Speaker, industry and agri- 
culture—one the manifestation and the other the basis of cul- 
tural and economic life—are so immediately dependent upon 
our national resources that their conservation and wise use 
has become a question of national importance. More than a 
hundred years of unparalleled waste of our natural resources 
has brought this country face to face with disaster. The fertil- 
ity of our land has been so depleted that there is annually a 
deficit of more than 3,500,000 tons of nitrogen alone. In other 
words, crops take out that much more than is replaced. And 
yet, if there were knowledge of soil constituents and soil 
conservation, there would be no deficit. How long can the soil 
upon which we depend for food stand such a colossal drain? 
And how long before even chemical science and costly artifical 
fertilizers will be unable to supply the deficiency? 


Our forests are vanishing at a rapid rate. There are over 
850,000,000 acres of cut-over land in the United States from 
which valuable timber trees have been removed. Most of this 
area is east of the Rocky Mountains. Most of this huge area 
is now taken by scrub growth which has no commercial value, 
and very little value even as firewood. And yet, if there had 
been knowledge, the forests would nave reseeded themselyes 
and there would be a continuing supply of lumber. Eighty 
per cent of the remaining forest land is privately owned, prin- 
cipally in the woodlots and wooded areas of the farms of this 
country. With knowledge how to assist nature the owners of 
this land can prevent an extension of the waste area, and pro- 
vide for snitable timber as a continuing crop. Our millions of 
barren acres are the tribute we have paid to waste, to igno- 
rance, to lack of comprehension. These may be largely brought 
back to usefulness and a duplication of such waste averted if 
we take the proper steps—and it is all so simple and so easy. 

Insects take half a billion dollars toll of the farmers’ crops 
each year. That loss, amounting to about 20 per cent, is passed 
on to the consumer and is reflected in increased prices of neces- 
sary commodities. The reason for this insect infestation is be- 
cause there has not been proper appreciation of the value of 
the only force that can control the insects—birds. Valuable 
insectivorous birds have been killed off until there is grave 
doubt whether or not that balance which should exist in nature 
by which birds have the ascendancy and dominance of insect 
life, has not been broken. But, with knowledge, birds can be 
brought back to their dominance, 

Our soils are being eroded and the fertility leached out; they 
are being deprived of nature’s own restoratives which will 
keep them in measurable fertility. 

It has been apparent for many years chat the appalling waste 
of natural resources must be checked. Efforts have been made 
and are being made, but they have not accomplished the desired 
result, because they have been neither systematic, general, nor 
sustained, and they have made their appeals almost entirely 
to adults. 

A naturalist, sportsman, and student of nature in my State 
who is also one of the editors of the Birmingham News, Garrard 
Harris, for some years has sensed this situation and en- 
deavored to assist in remedying it. He has written con- 
stantly and forcefully on conservation topics. He was the 
prime mover in the organization of the Alabama Fishermen 
and Hunters’ Association at Birmingham, which in 1923 reached 
a membership of 3,300, the largest in the United States; and 
le was the prime mover in the state-wide effort, the Alabama 
Wild Life Conservation League, which now has a paid secretary 
in the field planting a local chapter in every county in the 
State and in every community that is responsive. Alabama 
is certainly more wide awake to conservation than any other 
Southern State, and most of this sentiment must be given 
to the unflagging perseverance and vision of Mr. Harris, 
through the medium of the great paper he edits, and in other 
Ways. 

I cite these facts to show his qualification as an authority 
on conservation. It has been a major labor of love with him 
for more than 20 years. Through his thousands of contacts 
and his efforts to spread the doctrine of conservation, both by 
addresses and otherwise, he became impressed with the general 
lack of information of the fundamentals. “Why wasn’t I 
taught that?” was the most general response of offenders 
against the law of nature, when their error was pointed out. 

Mr. Harris began calling upon the school authorities to teach 
the simple fundamentals of conservation, and found that it 
could not be done in the grammar schools, because there was 
no textbook on the subject. As one eminent educator ex- 
pressed it. To get the message over to the children would 
require them to study about a wheelbarrow load of books 
on ornithology, forestry, entomology, agriculture, icthyology, 
zoology. It can't be done.“ 

He thought differently, and decided that as there was no 
suitable book, he would take upon himself the task of writing 
one, to be offered to his State as his contribution to his time 
and generation. He presented to the Alabama textbook com- 
mission last year the manuscript of Elements of Conserya- 
tion, which was immediately adopted and assigned to the 
sixth grade, common schools of the State. So straightforward 
and simple was this little volume of 214 pages that it has 
excited a great deal of admiration and wonder that the funda- 
mentals of so vast a subject could be so plainly put. 

So correct and sound is his statement of problems and their 
solution that practical lumbermen, foresters, timbermen, agri- 
culturists, and sportsmen have failed to pick a flaw in it. On 


the contrary, one great lumber concern bought 500 copies and 
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distributed them complimentary to educators and conserva- 
tionists in that State, and its adoption followed very shortly. 

It is now adopted in four States—Alabama, Mississippi, Loui- 
siana, and Virginia. It is being used in the summer school of 
the University of Alabama for teachers; the same at the Ala- 
bama Polytechnic, at Auburn; the same at the State Normal 
College, at Jacksonyille, Ala. The publishers, the Johnson 
Publishing Co., of Richmond, Va., and the author himself have 
been amazed at its instant recognition. That recognition has 
come because it is the only book of its kind; it is absolutely 
sound, simple, and true. If it can be used generally in the 
schools, the waste which has brought this Nation close to the 
crumbling brink of disaster will cease. There will be, on the 
contrary, a general effort to rectify and remedy conditions and 
an abolition of the practices which have cost this people so 
much in the way of waste. 

I hope this book can be more generally used and known. It 
ought to be used as an English text in the schools of Porto 
Rico, that oyerpopulated Territory, where the natural wealth 
of soil and forest have been greatly abused, and where there is 
tremendous need for knowledge of conservation. The United 
States Bureau of Education ought to forward its use in every 
way. 

Only by impressing this lesson upon the children will we 
obtain relief and betterment. We have tried the other method 
and failed. The education of the young against the things that 
have wasted our natural resources seems to me the only logical 
course. 


ECONOMY AND REDUCTION OF TAXES—SOME EXCERPTS FROM MY 
OWN RECORD IN THE SECOND SESSION OF THE SIXTY-EIGHTH 
CONGRESS 
Mr. BLACK of Texas. Mr. Speaker, this session of Congress, 

which began its work the first Monday in December, 1924, will 

expire by limitation of law Wednesday, March 4, at noon. 

Its work has dealt principally with passing the appropriation 

bills providing the necessary funds for the various depart- 

ments of the Government. 

There has been no effort made to enact any comprehensive 
program of legislation nor would the time have permitted it 
even if such a program had been ventured upon. There are 
two schools of thought among the American people, as well as 
among Members of Congress themselves. One of these schools 
seems to hold the view that all that is required to correct 
social, economic, and moral deficiencies is to pass laws setting 
up boards or commissions and establishing some kind of Gov- 
ernment machinery, and then all will be well and good, peace- 
able and quiet, orderly and tranquil. There are others who 
hold with the Indiana philosopher, Abe Martin, that We 
already have more laws than we can disobey,” and that the 
country does not suffer even if Congress adjourns without 
having made any notable contributions to the volumes of 
statutory law we already have. 

I am more inclined to cast my lot with the latter school than 
the first, though of course, I realize we have a large and devel- 
oping country and must necessarily have a certain amount of 
legislation from time to time to deal with our complex and 
shifting problems. This, however, should be kept to the mini- 
mum of our requirements, always bearing in mind the wisdom 
of Mr. Jefferson's saying that “the least-governed people are 
the best governed.” The test of the civilization of any people 
is their ability to cooperate with each other without the inter- 
vention of too much paternalism on the part of the govern- 
ment. Therefore, holding these views, I am one of those who 
believe that about the most important task of Congress and 
other legislative bodies is to reduce the expenditures of gov- 
ernment and by reducing them enable a further reduction of 
taxes. In the tax-reduction act of 1924, enacted at the first 
session of the Sixty-eighth Congress, by a reduction in the rates 
of income taxes and the elimination entirely of certain excise 
taxes, several hundred million dollars were saved to the Ameri- 
can taxpayers. 

I am happy to say that the Democratic Members of Congress, 
by a strong and aggressive fight, took a very prominent part in 
writing that tax law and compelled its provisions to be much 
more equitable and just to the average taxpayer than would 
have been the case if the bill had been enacted in its original 
form, commonly referred to as the “Mellon plan.” The tax- 
payer who is making his income-tax return at this season of 
the year is the beneficiary of that fight, whether he realizes it 
or not. But we Democrats must not rest satisfied with past 
achievements. Still further tax reductions are possible, and the 
most important task of the Sixty-ninth Congress, which will 
convene in December, 1925, if not called into extra session 
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sooner by President Coolidge, will be to enaet a tax-reduction 
measure. 

The Republicans are in control of both Houses of Congress, 
as well as the Presidency, and, being the majority party, 
naturally the chief responsibility will fall on them. But the 
fact that Democrats will be the minority party will by no 
means relieve us of any part of our responsibility. On the 
contrary, the very histery and tradition of our party demand 
that we shall be first in any real and worthy effort for Govern- 
ment economy and tax reduction. And if we are not first in 
this worthy enterprise, it will simply be because we do not live 
up to our inheritance. It will not be the function of the Demo- 
cratic minority te hinder and obstruct, but its duty will be to 
cooperate with the majority wherever cooperation is possible 
along right lines, and wherever cooperation is not possible be- 
cause of honest differences of opinion, then to propose some- 
thing better as a substitute for what the Republican majority 
has offered. Only in that way can we earn and merit. the 
confidence of the country. 


MY OWN RECORD FOR ECONOMY 


Last December, prior to the conyening of Congress, I gave an 
interview to some of the Washington correspondents of Texas 
newspapers, and in that interview, among other things, I said: 


The farmer who makes two blades of grass grow where only. one 
grew before is a public benefactor, but the lawmaker who makes new 
Government. boards and commissions grow where none grew before is 
not in that class. There Is lots of talk 


I Said 


about agricultural relief measures, much of whieh is without construc- 
tive suggestion. Let us give the people a Government administered 
with simplicity and economy and avoidance of every vestige of extrava- 
gance aud follow it up with every cent of tax reduction that is possible 
und that will do the people more good, farmers as well as everybody 
else, than to enact a lot of so-called relief measures, most of which 
would, if enacted, set up a lot of new Government boards and commis- 
sions to spend the taxpayers’ money. 


How well have I kept the faith of the statements contained 
in that interview during the session of Congress now about Lo 
adjourn? I think it is the duty of a Member of Congress to 
keep his constituents informed from time to time as to his 
activities in Congress, and the purpose of this extension of 
remarks is to give my constituents such information. I shall 
of course not undertake to mention all the matters which were 
up for consideration during this session of Congress, but only 
enough to serve as representative examples of my consistent 
stand for economy. 


AMENDMENTS TO INCREASH THE APPROPRIATIONS FOR THE BUREAU OF 
FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC COMMERCE IN THE DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE, 
$315,000 


These amendments were offered and debated in the House 
January 1 5 and in opposing them during the course of the de- 
bate, I said: 


Mr. Chairman, it is well we remember what we have under con- 
sideration, and that is an amendment to increase the number of em- 
ployees of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce in the De- 
partment of Commerce. Now I shall not make any fight upon the 
existing activities of the department, and I shall not make any fight 
upon the existing appropriation. I do think that if a propér inquiry 
and investigation were made of both the Department of Agriculture 
and the Department of Commerce a great deal of duplication would be 
found, and a large saving could be effected without any harmful effect 
to the Government. We need not discuss that at this place. It would 
serve no useful purpose, because at this particular time we have no 
opportunity to correct it. In my district I bave found one situation 
to exist well nigh universal, and that is the people are becoming 
uneasy, dissatisfied at the large increase of the Government pay roll. 
And in the few times that I have had an opportunity to address them 
recently I have pledged them my support in an effort to keep down 
any further Increase in the number of Government employees, and I 
have told them that there is but one way to do it; not two ways, not 
a half dozen ways, but just one way, and that is to stand up on the 
floor of Congress and fight against these propositions which propose 
to enlarge and inerease the activities of the Federal Government. 


When the vote was taken on the amendments they were de- 
feated by a vote of 71 to 84, and the appropriations were con- 
sequently not increased. 

NEW YORK SHIPBUILDING CORPORATION 


During the consideration of this bill I offered an amendment 
which was adopted by the House, which will save the United 
States Government approximately $814,000. This amendment 
was not only adopted by the House but when the bill went to 


the Senate it was adopted in the identical form that it passed 
the House and consequently became a part of the law. The 
circumstances of the adoption of my amendment to this par- 
ticular bill are found in the ConaressionaL Recorp of February 
24, page 4608, and are as follows: 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (II. R. 
9969) for the relief of the New York Shipbuilding Corporation for 
losses incurred by reason of Government orders in the construction of 
battleship No. 42. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

Mr. McKrown. Mr. Speaker, I object. . 

Mr. Vinson of Georgia. I wish the gentleman from Oklahoma would 
withhold his objection, 

Mr. McKrowny. I will withhold it. 

Mr. Black of Texas. All I have had in mind in connection with 
this bill has been to arrive at a correct solution of the matter—one 
that will be sure to be fair to the Government. I will say that I 
objected to the bill when it was before the House at the last night 
session, held about two weeks ago. There are three things involved. 
One is retroactive wage increases that were made necessary by reason 
of a decision of the Government Wage Board, another is a wage: 
increase granted from the time of the award, and a third is overtime 
payments. ‘The bill covers all three. 

Inasmuch as I objected on a previous occasion I consulted with 
members of the Naval Affairs Committee and they have agreed to 
amendments that will make the bill apply only to such retroactive 
wage increases as the corporation had to pay by reason of the Gov- 
ernment decision and overtime payments which were occasioned by 
reason of an agreement with the Secretary of the Navy to speed up 
construction, The amendments that have been agreed upon at my 
suggestion and which I will offer will eliminate $814,000 from the 
bill. In other words, the amendments which I will offer will save the 
Government $814,000. I believe that if the gentleman from Oklahoma 
would consider it as I have he would arrive at the same conclu- 
sion. I am sure he is just as anxious to save the Government 
as I am. 

Mr. McKrown. My objection is based on this proposition: I object to 
the Navy Department making its own settlements. I have no objee- 
tion to going to the Court of Claims, but I object to the Navy Depart- 
ment making its own settlements. 

Mr. Black of Texas, I will say this in all frankness: I believe that 
if we pass the bill with the amendments which I have prepared and 
which have been agreed upon with members of the Naval. Affairs Com- 
mittee, the Government will come out a good deal better than if the: 
matter should be sent to the Court of Claims. 

Mr. MCKEOWN. I am willing to withdraw my objection if the gentle- 
man assures me that amendments will be adopted protecting the Gov- 
ernment. But 1 do not believe the practice of filing claims and failing 
to go to the Court of Claims is right. 

Mr. Brack of Texas. I agree with the gentleman, and I will say 
that the proponents of the bill proposed to send it to the Court of 
Claims, but I would not agree to the submission of the issue involving 
the $814,000. I am convinced that the Government is not lable for 
any part of that item, and therefore I would not agree that it go to 
the Court of Claims. 

Mr. McKeown, Will they agree to accept the amendments the gen- 
tleman has mentioned? 

Mr. Brack of Texas. The members of the Naval Affairs Committee 
have agreed to accept them; yes. 

Mr. Vinson of Georgia, As it is the best we can do, we must accept 
the amendments. - 

The Srnak un. Is there objection? . 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

“Be it enacted, cte, That the Secretary of, the Navy be, and is 
hereby, authorized and directed to ascertain and determine the amount 
of loss caused to the New York Shipbuilding Corporation in the per- 
formance of the fixed-price contract for the construction of battleship 
No. 42, dated November 9, 1914, on account of increases in wages paid’ 
by said corporation to its employees in accordance with the decisions 
and awards of the Shipbuilding Labor Adjustment Board and on ac- 
count of payments to employees made by said corporation in excess of 
regular time rates for overtime work under said contract in accordance 
with the direction, authorization, and approval of Government au- 
thority, and in so far as the amount or amounts so ascertained and de- 
termined shall increase the cost of such battleship Vo. 42 over the 
limit of cost thereof heretofore authorized as to such yessel such limit 
of cost is hereby increased aceordingly.” 

Mr. BLack of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I offer an amendment. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas offers an amendment, 
which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


“Amendment offered by Mr. Brack of Texas: Page 1, line 8, after the 
word wages, insert “in so far as they were made retroactive.’ 

“On page 2, line 4, after the word ‘amounts,’ insert the language 
‘of such retroactive wage increases and overtime payments.’” 

The SPEAKER, The question is on agreeing to the amendments. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, was read 
the third time, and passed, 


CONGRESSIONAL SALARY INCRBASB 


The salary increase to Members of Congress and the Cabinet 
was voted by the Senate in the form of a legislative rider to an 
appropriation bill and came up in the House on February 20 
in that form. I opposed the inereases and did all that I could 
to defeat them, regarding the proposition as inconsistent with 
a program of economy and retrenchment in Government ex- 
penditures. I took the further position that if Congress was 
determined te adopt the salary increases, the proposition should 
be amended so as not to take effect until March 4, 1927. I 
offered an amendment to that effect, but it was defeated. The 
proceedings connected with the offering of my amendment are 
found in the Cone@ressionaL Recorp of February 20, page 
4263, and are as follows: 


Mr. Brack of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I offer an amendment. 

The Speakpe. The gentleman from Texas offers an amendment, 
which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

“Mr. Brack moves te coneur in Senate amendment No. 13 with an 
amendment: On line 13 strike out the figures 1925 and insert the 
figures ‘1927."" 

Mr. Brack of Texas. Mr. Speaker, the Honse of Representatives 
being a representative bedy, I do not believe that we should pass any 
measure which we may not reasonably expect the people to approve. 
I believe that is a sound rule of legislation to fellow. In the first 
place, under the circumstances, and considering the present financial 
condition of the country and the general complaints at the overhead 
expenses of Government, I do not believe that the people will approve 
the passage of this salary increase; and I am eertain that if Congress 
does concur in this amendment it ought to adopt my amendment to 
postpone its effective date until March 4, 1927. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, will the ‘gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. I yield. 

Mr. RANKIN. I agree with the gentleman from Texas, that the 
Senate amendment providing for these salary increases ought not to 
be adopted. This is a day of declining prices, and is no time for such 
legislation. Besides, every Member knew what these salaries were 
before the election, and did not protest then. But does not the 
gentieman think it would be better just to strike out the Senate amend- 
ment or refuse to concur and leave this matter as it now stands? Of 
course, I would rather see the amendment of the gentleman from 
Texas adopted than to see the House concur in the Senate amend- 
ment, but I am of the opinion that we ought to just defeat or refuse 
to concur in the Senate amendment and leave the law as it is, 

Mr. Brack of Texas. Well, I will say to the gentleman from Missis- 
sippi that I intend to vote against the whole proposition to concur, 
just as he intends to do. But we can not strike out the Senate amend- 
ment. Parliamentary procedure would not permit us to do that. We 
either have to yote the motion up or down to concur in the amend- 
ment. The Congress that bas already been elected for the Sixty-ninth 
Congress was not elected upon any issue of increase of salary and I 
dare say it was not discussed in any of the States; and therefore, if 
adopted at all, the Senate amendment ought not to be made effective 
until the 4th of March, 1927. 

Mr. BanKRr. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Brack of Texas. Yes; I yield to the gentleman from Kentucky. 

Mr. Barxiry. Without regard to the merits of the proposed in- 
crease, how does the principle laid down by the gentleman, that the 
Members of this incoming Congress ought not to vote to increase 
their salaries, affect the Senate, which is a continuing body, and two- 
thirds of which will be in office at the beginning of the next session? 

Mr. BLACK of Texas, I do not undertake to speak for the Senate, and 
I want to say to the gentleman—— 

Mr. BARKLEY. But if the gentleman’s principle is correct, it should 
not take effect for six years. 

Mr. Black of Texas. I am not undertaking to impugn or question the 
motives of any gentleman who votes upon this proposition; but I do say 
that if it is to become a law, it should not become effective until March 
4, 1927. ‘The Sixty-ninth Congress has already been eleeted, and those 
of us who will be Members of it will assume office March 4, 1925, and I 
contend we should make no effort to increase our salaries until the 
people have opportunity to pass upon it in some way. 

Mr. Moors of Virginia. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, Brack of Texas. Yes; I yield to my friend from Virginia. 


Mr, Moonn of Virginia. In view of the arguments which have been 
made here, does not the gentleman think that if we are to take this 
step we should take it entirely in the open and have a roll call upon the 
proposition? 

Mr. Brack of Texas. I agree absolutely with the gentleman from 
Virginia. In the first place, we ought not to take up the matter as a 
rider on an appropriation bill. It is the legislative policy of the House, 
the asserted policy of the House, that we will not take up legislation as 
riders on appropriation bills. That is a wise policy, as many precedents 
which could be cited will prove. If Congress is to make this exception 
in its own favor, then Members of the House ought to be willing to go 
on record and place our vote in the CoNnGrEessionaL Recorp, We 
should not subject ourselves to the criticism that we in any way dodged 
the issue, \ 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, BLACK of Texas. Yes. I yield to my colleague from Texas, 

Mr. BLANTON. The gentleman spoke of the Senate, The press of 
Washington reported that Senator SHEPPARD was the only Senator wha 
voted against this salary raise when the Senate passed it the other 
night. Had two or three Senators made a determined fight against it 
they could have stopped it, for when a Senator once gets the floor he 
can hold it as long as his physical endurance lasts. May I ask my dis- 
tinguished colleague this question, Whether it is not a fact, this belug 
new legislation on an appropriation bill, that if any Senator had made 
a point of order against it he could have knocked it out? 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. That is my understanding of the rules of the 
Senate. 

Mr. CELLER, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Black of Texas. Yes, 

Mr. CELLER. I just want to state to the gentleman that he was wrong 
when he said this question did not enter into any campaign. I intro- 
duced a bill providing for an increase in the Members’ salaries last year, 
and that was used in my campaign. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas, I dare say it was an issue in very few cam- 
paigns. I stand corrected as to the gentleman’s own campaign. 

In my own campaign for reelection from the first congressional dis- 
trict of Texas I pledged my constituents to make a consistent fight for 
economy in public expenditures. I feel that to vote myself an increase 
in salary would be a violation of that pledge, both in letter and in 
spirlt, Therefore I will vote against the salary increase and will de- 
mand a record vote upon it. 


Texas newspapers carried the following report with reference 

to the salary increase bill: 
BILL PASSES TO RAISH PAY OF CONGRESSMEN 

WASHINGTON, February 21.—The proposal to increase the salaries of 
Members of Congress was approved Friday by the House. 

The bill had already passed the Senate, Senator SHEPPARD being the. 
only one to vote against it in the upper House. 

Besides increasing the salaries of Senators and Representatives from 


$7,500 to $10,000 a year, it provides that the Speaker of the House. 


the Vice President, and Cabinet members shall receive $15,000 instead 
of $12,000 a year. 

Inserted by the Senate in a pending appropriation bill, the salary 
provision was accepted by the House by a standing vote of 237 to 93. 
Efforts by Congressman BLACK of Texas to force a roll call, which 
would have placed every Member on record individually, failed. The 
Senate, too, acted withont a reeord vote. 

Representative Black proposed that the salary increase be post- 
poned two years, but his amendment was rejected, 278 to 62. 

Mr. BLACK opposed the bill and spoke against it. He contended 
that now is not the time to increase salaries when Congress is trying 
to economize, especially since the proposition had not been submitted 
to the people for their consideration. He proposed that if Congress 
was determined to pass the bill, it be made effective March 4, 1927, 
so that it would not apply to the incoming Congress. 

The salary increase is the first voted by Congress for itself since 
1907, when the annual pay of Senators and Representatives was 
increased from $5,000 to the present figure. 


WHAT OTHER NEWSPAPERS REPORTED 

I desire to quote another newspaper report: 

[From the Evening Star, Washington, D. C., Friday, February 20, 1925] 

The proposal to increase the salaries of Members of Congress, 
already passed by the Senate, was approved also to-day by the House. 

Representative BLACK, Democrat, Texas, proposed that the salary 
increase be postponed two years, but his amendment was rejected, 
278 to 62. 

Representative BLANTON, Democrat, Texas, nevertheless demanded 
a roll call, but failed to obtain a second from the required one-fifth 
of the Members present. About 50 joined bim in the roll-call demand, 
but the minimum required was about 70. 

Opposition was expressed by Representative Bryans, Tennessee > 
Crisp, Georgia; BLACK, Texas; RANKIN, Mississippi; BLANTON, Texas, 
Democrats; and MCLAUGHLIN, Republican, Michigan. 
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[From the Baltimore Eyening Sun, February 20, 1925] 
SALARY INCREASE PASSED WITHOUT RECORD vorn 


While there was no record yote, a division disclosed 287 Representa- 
tives favoring the measure and 93 against it, most of the opposition 
coming from the Democratic side. . 

A motion by Representative Brack, Democrat, Texas, to make the 
increase effective July 1, 1927, was defeated on a division by 278 to 
62. Representative Branxton, Texas, requested a roll-call vote, but 
was able to muster only 61 yotes In support of the moye, or 7 less than 
the necessary one-fifth, 


{From the Washington Post, February 21, 1925] 
SALARY INCREASES PASSED BY SENATE ACCEPTED IN HOUSB 


Beginning March 4 Members of the United States Senate and the 
House of Representatives will draw a 33 per cent increase in their 
salaries. Instead of $7,500 a year, which they have been receiving 
since 1907 when the pay was increased from $5,000, they will get 
510,000 a year; and members of the Cabinet, the Vice President, 
and Speaker of the House will receive $15,000 instead of $12,000 
a year, 

* * * * * a * 

The President would have the right to veto the bill, but it is under- 
stood he will not exercise this privilege because he considers, as does 
the Budget Bureau, that Congress has a supertor right to legislate 
in all matters that concern expenditures. of the legislative branch 
of the Government. 

Congress has cut the total estimated expenditures of the Government 
for all its branches something like $16,000,000 below the estimates sub- 
mitted to Congress by the Budget Bureau, and the $1,362,000 to be 
expended for salary increases under the legislative appropriation bill, 
Jeaves Congress with a margin of $14,000,000 saving below the esti- 
mates of the Budget Bureau, 

The yote to concur was taken by the House yesterday after several 
unsuccessful efforts had been made by its opponents to force it out of 
the bill. Representative Brack (Democrat), of Texas, moved that 
the salary increase should not become effective until the beginning of 
the Seventieth Congress, two years hence, but his motion was defeated, 
278 to 62. 

> * >. * . $ . 


Many more clippings with reference to the salary increase 
bill have come to my desk, but the foregoing are quite sufficient 
to show what transpired in the House during its consideration, 
and I shall not quote further from them. 

The citations which I have made in this extension of re- 
marks from newspapers and the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp are 
sufficient to show the efforts I have made for economy. In 
these efforts I have tried to pursue a consistent and steadfast 
policy. I shall continue my efforts from time to time along 


-these lines, believing that they are fully justified, and will be 


approved by my constituents, Of course, I realize that there 
are many necessary expenses of Government which must be 
met, and I want it understood that I make no contention for 
the impossible in Government economy and tax reduction. All 
that I contend for is that the Government be as careful and 
frugal in its expenditures as the average citizen has to be in 
his own. If that rule is followed, the people will have no just 
cause for complaint, and waste and extravagance will be 
avoided. It shall be my purpose to follow it. 


STABILIZING THE BUYING POWER OF MONEY 


Mr. BURTNESS. Mr. Speaker, I regret that the Sixty-eighth 
Congress comes to a close without having given serious con- 
sideration to the very important question of stabilizing the 
buying power of money. 

As many of you know, there has been pending before the 
Congress two bills on the subject, one (H. R. 494) known as 
the Goldsborough bill and the other (H. R. 433) known as the 
Burtness bill. The general purposes of the two measures are 
identical. They are both based upon the theory of effecting 
stabilization by means of changing the weight of the gold 
bullion dollar to counteract accordingly the changes from time 
to time in the actual value of gold itself as measured by its 
true value—its buying power in other commodities. In making 
provision for bringing about the desired result the plans pro- 
posed in the two measures are, however, very different, Such 
differences will be brought out later. 

The suggestion of stabilizing the purchasing power of money 
by regulating the weight of gold behind each dollar is by no 
means a new thought or idea, but is one which has been dis- 
cussed by leading economists for decades. In an article written 
in the North American Review in 1879 Simon Newcomb used 
the following language; 


| 
| 


1 


The main point is that there fs no reason why a standard dollar con- 
taining a fixed weight of the precions metals should remain of inyari- 
able value, but that, on the contrary, we have every reason to suppose 
that its value does fluctuate, * * That a standard of value with 
the use of which no such thing as general fluctuations in price should 
be possible is one of the greatest social desiderata of our day no one 
will deny, * * All we want is a dollar of uniform value as 
measured by the average of commodities. * * All we want is a 
dollar of union value as measured by the average of commodities, 
* + > The most obvious method of attaining the object is to issue 
a paper currency, which shall be redeemable not in gold dollars of 
fixed weight but in such quantities of gold and silver bullion as shall 
suffice to make the required purchases, 


The Goldsborough bill represents the so-called Irving Fisher 
plan, it being sponsored by Mr. Fisher, professor of economics 
at Yale University. No economist has written more exten- 
sively upon the subject than Doctor Fisher. The Burtness bill 
embodies the plan proposed by an economist, Mr. D. J. Tinnes, 
of Grand Forks, N. Dak., who is one of the pioneer students 
of the subject. The Tinnes plan may for brevity be called the 
market-gauge plan for a fair dollar. The first sketch of the 
Fisher plan was published in 1911, when Mr. Fisher published 
his book, The Purchasing Power of Money. In his preface to 
a later work published in 1919—Stabilizing the Dollar—Mr. 
Fisher states in substance that when he first proposed the plan 
he supposed he was the first to do so, but it soon appeared that 
the same thought had occurred independently to a number of 
others. Those given by Mr. Fisher in such preface as antici- 
pators include John Rooke, 1924; Simon Newcomb, 1879; Prof. 
Alfred Marshall, Cambridge, 1887; Aneurin Williams, M. P., 
1892; Prof. J. Allen Smith, Dean University of Washington, 
1896; D. J. Tinnes, Grand Forks, N. Dak., 1896; William C. 
Foster, Boston, 1909; Prof. Harry G. Brown, University of 
Missouri, 1911; and Henry Heaton, Atlantic, Iowa, 1911. 

Perhaps at no time in the history of our country has the 
necessity of stabilization been more apparent than in the period 
beginning with the World War and down to the present time. 
I will not now enter into details as to the price levels whicb 
have existed from time to time in this country. You are all 
more or less familiar with them. History tells us of the infla- 
tion which occurred during the Civil War, and that beginning 
with 1873 prices fell gradually until about 1896. In other 
words, during that time (1873 to 1896) gold gradually became 
more yaluable, for a given quantity of gold would buy more 
commodities. Toward the close of that period there was a 
tremendous feeling in the agricultural sections that prices were 
too low (that gold was too valuable), that there was not a 
sufficient amount of money in circulation, etc. From 1896 to 
1914 prices of commodities gradually increased (gold became 
less valuable), and we all recall the general criticisms made 
with reference to the high cost of living and kindred conten- 
tions, many finding their way even into party platforms. The 
World War then came on and there was an unprecedented in- 
crease in price levels. This increase continued after the war 
ended, and then we had the well-known deflation which ruined 
numberless farmers and business men throughout the Nation. 
We are now experiencing again a substantial inflation of prices, 
and no one can predict with any degree of certainty as to what 
the future will bring. 

It might not be out of place to give two or three illustra- 
tions which emphasize the evils of fluctuations in the value 
of a dollar, Assume an individual who placed $100 in a sav- 
ings bank in 1896 at 3 per cent compound interest, and who 
has left it and all accumulations in the bank up to the present 
time. Ordinarily we would assume that such a person has 
effected a saving. The contrary, however, is more nearly the 
truth for the fact is that if such person would withdraw the 
accumulated savings to-day and convert them into the general 
run of commodities he would not get as much for the accumu- 
lated amount as he could have purchased with the original 
$100 in 1896. This illustration applies with equal force to all 
persons who retired when the price level was low with a com- 
petency then deemed sufficient, but who have later found that 
due to the decrease in the value of the dollar their savings 
have in fact been cut in two. So much for the difficulties of 
what may be termed the creditor class in times of rising prices. 

While it is true that the debtor classes may in a general way 
he benefited by a period of rising prices they will suffer simi- 
larly when prices commence to fall. This was well noticed 


particularly in the agricultural sections of the country during 
the deflation period which occurred in 1920 and which became 
worse with the succeeding years of 1921, 1922, and 1923. We 
need only recall to mind farmers residing within our own dis- 
tricts who borrowed money during the World War or within 
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a year or two thereafter, converted such money into property 
of some kind, and then found when they had to pay the same 
amount of money back in 1922 or 1923 that they had to repay 
money which to them was twice as dear as that which they 
had borrowed. 

Alternate periods of inflated and deflated prices always result 
in taking property from one class of our citizens and turning 
it over to another class. Fluctuations such as have occurred 
from time to time during the last half century can not help 
but leave a trail of destruction of property and blasted hopes 
in their wake. 

When stabilization of money is mentioned so many people 
assume that it means an attempt to maintain from time to 
time the sume price for a given commodity. That is not the 
purpose at all. It is intended that individual prices would 
fluctuate, depending upon the supply and demand of the article 
just as they do to-day. It is only the commodity price average 
which it is intended to reach. 

I particularly want to emphasize that neither bill in any way 
proposes the issuance of fiat money or tends to involve the 
currency so that it can be argued that its adoption would place 
our currency on an unsound basis, On the other hand, the 
basis of both plans is the same as that now underlying our 
present system, for the currency would at all times be redeem- 
able in gold. The only difference is that the present system 
would be perfected in that cognizance would be taken of the 
fact that the value of gold, like the value of any other product, 
changes from time to time, depending upon its supply, the 
cheapness with which it may be obtained, and other economic 
causes. 

I well realize that the public generally looks with skepti- 
cism upon any proposed change in our currency system. This 
is only proper. That, however, should not prevent us from 
giving honest consideration to plans proposed for remedying 
problems which we know exist, and, as former Vice President 
Marshall has stated, next to the peace problem the task of 
stabilizing the dollar is of the greatest importance. We are not 
justified in closing our minds and simply saying that it cau not 
be done, 

I was impressed in reading a letter written by Mr. Roger 
W. Babson to our colleague from Maryland [Mr. Gotns- 
BOROUGH]. I take the liberty of quoting a few sentences there- 
from: 


The common idea that we must, on principle, oppose any plan to 
change our currency. system is simply sitting on the safety yalve. If 
something is not done to give us a sclentific and stable currency, some 
unscientific and unstable currency law will be enacted. The only way 
to head off further instability is to make greater stability, The con- 


servative man who is afraid of a change ought to support your bill’ 


because our present system changes our monetary standard every year. 
This constant change in the purchasing power of our dollar is the 
greatest foe of conservative business. It makes a speculation of 
everything, For years I have been studying the business cycle and 
trying to help the business man, by foresight, to struggle through the 
cycle. But 1 have repeatedly said ln my speeches and writings on this 
subject that until we have the Fisher plan or some equivalent for 
stabilizing the dollar the business man will always be suffering from 
the business cycle * * * 

The Congrese which stabilizes the dollar will deserve and receive 
the everlasting gratitude of the business world. 


‘In the next session of Congress I trast that the Committee 
on Banking and Currency will give an exhaustive study to the 
‘problem. 1 hope at that time to have an opportunity to pre- 
sent my personal views at some length, not only to the com- 
mittee but to the House. At this time I desire to insert in the 
Rxconb first a general article prepared by Prof. Irving Fisher, 
and which appeared in the issue of the Washington Post of 
February 15, 1925, and which in a very readable and plain 
manner sets out some of the evils of our present system and 
what a stabilized dollar would mean to the average man. Fol- 
lowing the Fisher article I desire to set out briefly the funda- 
mental principles of the market gauge plan proposed by Mr. 
Tinnes, and which is embodied in the bill which bears my 
name. Following that I desire to include an article prepared 
by Mr. Tinnes, which compares his plan with the Fisher plan 
and wherein he points out some deficiencies in the Fisher plan 
which occur to him. 

The article of Prof. Irving Fisher, which appeared in the 
Washington Post, is as follows: 

Ever since the beginning of our monetary history, prices have been 
subject to wide fluctuations. Both the Civil War and the recent war 
increased the variability of prices, and have brought the question again 
before us, 3 


In the United States in 1865 prices stood at the highest point in 
American history. Between that high point and the low point in 1896 
prices in the United States shrank by nearly two-thirds—that Is, the dol- 
lar’s buying power was multiplied nearly threefold within a generation. 

After the panic of 1893 there was so great an outcry against low 
prices,” especially by the farmer and the silver miner, that the coun- 
try was ready to take up Bryan's remedy for deflation, namely, in- 
flation. But his proposed inflation, in the form of free coinage of 
silver, died a natural death as soon as the tide of prices turned from 
ebb to flood. Bryan’s supporters stopped supporting him, for their 
grievance against the“ gold bugs” disappeared as their losses turned 
to profits and they could pay their debts. 

But soon we heard cries of distress from other quarters—creditors, 
bondholders, the salaried elasses, wage earners, housekeepers—over 
“the high cost of living.” By 1913 the excitement was intense, The 
war came and gave us something else to think about, but also made 
the high cost of living still higher. 

In 1920, in response to public ontcries and in order to save their 
own necks, the banks deflated. Immediately we heard less complaint 
about the high cost of living, but then as soon as the see-saw tipped 
the other way, the farmer and business man, who had scarcely been 
heard from in that fashion since the old free silver days, set up a 
howl again over “low prices,” “depression of trade,” and burden- 
some mortgages, while labor complained of unemployment. 

In short we alternate between complaints over H. C. L.“ and de- 
pression of trade.“ 

WAGE EARNERS LOSE TWICE 


The laborer loses by each expansion and contraction. In the first 
place, when the dollar loses in purchasing power, i. e., when prices 
are rising, the workers’ wages do not get adjusted fast enough, and 
no sooner are they jacked up than the cost of living again outruns 
them. It is generally true that in periods of inflation wages lag be- 
hind prices. In other words, the purchasing power of the dollar falls 
faster than the number of dollars in the man’s wage rises; so that 
real wages—tbat is, the entire purchasing power of the money wages 
fall. When I was in Germany a couple of years ago, the German work- 
man had lost from inflation about two-thirds of his nornral pre-war 
wages, though in money he was receiving eight or ten times as much. 

Deflation is quite as injurious as inflation. At first, it is true, the 
wage earner gains by deflation, for his wages lag behind when prices 
are going down just as they lag behind when prices are going up. But 
his gains are short lived becanse of unemployment. 

It is even harder for the employer to keep his income and expenses 
adjusted than for the laborer, because so many of his expenses are fixed 
by contract—interest, rent, salaries, and, to some extent, wages.. When 
prices are rising he at first gains, but when prices are falling his in- 
come shrinks very fast, because his goods bring in less and less money 
while his expenses shrink very slowly—being in fixed amounts of dol- 
lars—reducing or wiping out his profits and so closing or partially 
closing his plant. Thus the unemployment to the laboring man is a 
by-product of the depression of trade caused by deflation. 


LABOR BACKS STABILIZATION 
Among many important organizations which have passed resolutions 


‘favoring the general purpose of stabilization of the value of money 18 


the American Federation of Labor. This resolution was passed because 
certain labor leaders who had studied the subject became conyinced 
that our present unstable dollar hurts the laboring man, just as it hurts 
every other class, No large class of people can gain by a variable 
dollar any more than by a variable yardstick. 

Now, if it were true that everybody and everything could so dance 
attendance on our dancing dollar as to keep exact pace with it, no harm 
would be done, any more than harm would be done by haying a yard- 
stick which stretched and shrank from time to time, if only the price 
per yard kept exact pace, But unfortunately this is impracticable. 
If the yardstick, the bushel basket, the quart measure, the pound, ete., 
were constantly shifting, we know that great confusion and injustice 
would result. 

In Washington there is the Bureau of Standards that is constantly 
working to keep all our other units of measurement constant or stable. 
There are inspectors in every large town who go from shop to shop to 
see that weighing scales are correct, so that a pound, for instance, 
never varies year in and year out. Yet the unit of measurement which 
we use more than any other—namely, the dollar—shrinks and expands 
constantly. Confusion and injustice result from a dollar which changes 
just as they would from a changing pound, yard, or kilowatt, but the 
change in the dollar is in a far greater degree and far less realized. 

STABLE DOLLAR NEEDED 


Very few realize how much is lost by not having a stable dollar or 
even that we have not a stable dollar already. It is just as hard to 


realize that our dollar changes in value as it is to realize that the 
earth on which we stand changes its position in space. Just as we 
instinctively think of the sun rising and setting instead of ourselves 
as turning a somersault every 24 hours, so we instinctively think of 
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the cost of living as rising and falling instead of the dollar as falling 
and rising. We measure everything else in terms of the dollar and 
never think of measuring the dollar itself. 

We have no trouble in seeing that other moneys than our own 
change in value. We all believe that the mark and rouble have 
already fallen. And yet, when I visited Germany, I found by actual 
count that 23 people out of 24 had no idea that the market had fallen. 
They thought simply that the cost of living had risen, 

Yet we know that the big reason for the fall of the mark in its 
purchasing power was inflation, the flooding of the world with marks 
by printing billions of them every month. But in Germany this was 
not understood by many. The Germans explained the high cost of 
living (low purchasing power of the mark, first by war destruction, 
then by speculation, extravagance, inefficiency of the Government, dis- 
couragement over reparations, and a hundred other reasons) just as 
we “explain” our own high cost of living in every way except the 
right way—inflation. 


DOLLAR IS RRAL CULPRIT 


Yet profiteering, speculation, extravagances, ete, are not the real 
culprits. Men can manipulate a few prices here and there now and 
then, but not the whole average tide of prices. On this tide of aver- 
age prices men and their fortunes go up and down as helpless as chips 
on a sea wave. : 

The dollar sea is to blame for the price tides. When you find that 
you can buy more than usual with a dollar—I do not mean more of 
one or two articles, but more of nearly everything, more on the 
average—it is not because everything has taken a notion to get less 
valuable all at once, but because the dollar has got more valuable. 

The secret is this: Everything under the sun, whether it is shoes 
or salt or money or what money is made of, is bound to get more 
valuable when it is scarce and less valuable when it is abundant. 
The reason why money is less valuable now is that money is more 
abundant now. 

Money consists of many different things. It consists of gold and 
silver and green paper and also of what is called “credit.” Credit 
means bank checks. Of course, these checks are not money legally 
speaking, but economically speaking they are almost the same as 
money. And the more of them there are available the less each 
dollar will buy. 

In the labor market it matters not what color or shape or size a 
workman is, the more workmen there are who are capable of doing 
precisely the same work as he can the less he is worth. So it is with 
money. Inflate any kind of it and all kinds are worthless, It happens 
that in America just now all money is inflated, including gold and 
paper and credit. 

And there is grave danger of more inflation. While we can only 
guess at the future, my own guess is that the high cost of living is 

_ going higher in the ensuing years, not lower. 


REMEDY FOR RISING PRICES 


The only way to keep prices from rising is to keep the amount of 
money in circulation from increasing unduly. One way is, if there is 
more gold one year than there was the year before, instead of making 
more dollars, to put more gold into each dollar made. Of course you 
can not add gold to subtract gold in a gold dollar which is actually 
circulating from pocket to pocket, But gold coins seldom do circulate, 
and need not circulate at all. Their chief business is to lie low in 
the United States mint and keep up our confidence in paper dollars, 
because we know that we can hand in a paper dollar at the mint any 
time and get a gold dollar in exchange for it. 

What needs to be done is to put all gold dollars into the Govern- 
ment vault and melt them all down; and then when a man comes 
to the mint with a paper dollar to redeem, hand him raw gold—just 
the amount of raw gold that will buy the usual dollar's worth of goods 
in the market, whether that amount of raw gold is more or less than 
it was yesterday. > 

The moment a dollar shows that it is getting too valuable because 
it buys more than usual, the Government would take some of the 
value of it by taking some of the gold out of it. On the other hand, 
the moment a dollar shows it is losing value, because it buys less than 
usual, the Government would add value to it by adding gold to it. 
That is, when raw gold grows more valuable, a dollar made of gold 
needs less of it, and when raw gold grows less valuable, a dollar made 
of gold needs more of it to do the same work. 

Then every increase in wages will mean what it says, an increase 
In total purchasing power. The mechanic will no longer be fooled, 
finding, as too often he does to-day, that when wages have gone up 
10 per cent the cost of living has gone up 20 per cent. 


MECHANICS’ BARNINGS ANALYZED 


Suppose before the war in 1913 a mechanic was getting $5 a day. 
In 1916 he would probably be still getting the same rate, though be- 
tween 1913 and the end of 1916 prices had gone up about 18 per 
cent, so that some shoes, for instance, that cost $5 in 1913 cost $5.00 


in 1916. In 1920 wages had gone up to $10 a day, but the wearer 
spent $11 for a pair of shoes that used to cost $5. Then prices began 
to go down. By September, 1922, the shoes cost him only $8.30. 

Then, even though wages had reduced to $8.50 a day, the mechanic 
was a little better off than he had been, But all-around men were 
losing their jobs because falling prices hurt industry, They had to 
accept further wage cuts, ‘To-day unemployment is getting less, but 
wages are still going down and the cost of living is going up. A 
basket of goods in general that cost $5 in 1913 cost about $8.50 
last September, and to-day costs about $8.70, 

If a man gets $45 a week now he has only as much in real wages 
as he had in 1913 when he earned about $25 a week. In other words, 
since the dollar of to-day is worth only 57 pre-war cents, wages of 45 
to-day’s dollars really amount to only 25 pre-war dollars. 

What the Government should do, therefore, is to watch the average 
of prices and regulate the dollar accordingly. Thus the effect on prices 
will be to keep the average of prices from fidgeting. 


EFFECT ON AVERAGE MAN 


What would be the effect on each of us personally? At the end of a 
year we would find that we have paid more than usual for one thing 
and less than usual for another thing, but would also find that we 
spent the same as usual for the same yearly budget of things. 

We would not care if the price of one thing went up and the price 
of another thing went down if only the average would stay still. If 
the average stood still, the two things would cost the same in the end. 
Nor would we care whether this average of prices were high or low 
if only it would stay still. What hurts us is the constant fidgeting of 
average prices. 

In the long run workingmen get no real good from the ruin of their 
employer. In the long run he gets no real good from their ruin. In 
the long run none of us gets any good, but all of us get great harm 
from this fidgety habit of prices, whether up or down. We never know 
what they will do next. They are always fooling us and so cheating us. 
(Copyright, 1925, Associated Editors (Ine.).) 


The market gauge plan for stabilizing the buying power of 
money as provided in the Burtness bill rests upon three simple 
and manifestly sound assumptions: 

A. That the Government can each day by comparing the 
day's wholesale prices with those of the preceding day, ascer- 
tain the exact change, if any, in the commodity price level 
(price average). 

B. That change in the weight of the dollar, whether the dol- 
lar be a coin or a given weight of gold bullion, will change its 
purchasing power and in so doing change the average of prices. 

C. That paper dollars promptly exchangeable for a given 
weight of gold have the same purchasing power as the gold; 
and that bank drafts and checks immediately payable in cur- 
rency have equal purchasing power. And so all money and par 
value credits are one homogeneous whole, all parts equally and 
promptly responsive to change in the gold weight of the dollar, 

In other words— 

If we can find daily the exact change, if any, in the price 
level and its inverse, the purchasing power of money; 

If the purchasing power of money and the average of prices 
m be altered by change in the quantum of gold back of each 

ollar; 

If all currency and credits moye up and down with the gold 
weight of the dollar ; 

Then, surely, we can, by altering daily the weight of gold in 
which all dollars are, directly or indirectly, redeemable, by the 
guidance of a gauge of the market level, prevent cumulative 
change by correcting each aberration as it appears, and thus 
hold the price level steady save for a tremor so slight as to 
be seen only in the movements of the market gauge. 

It is, of course, understood— è 

First. That this stabilization of the commodity-price average 
will in no way interfere with the free interplay of individual 
prices. Evils due to monopoly or to trade conspiracy call for 
other remedies, but these will be more intelligently prescribed 
on diagnosis made with the aid of a stabilized dollar. 

Second. That though we assume that a given change in the 
weight of the dollar will, except for a slight lag, produce a 
given result, such expected result is not necessary to the suc- 
cess of the plan. To the extent that an adjustment fails to cor- 
rect a price-level fluctuation, the default, unless in the mean- 
time offset by a contrary market tendency, appears in the 
market gauge for the next day and causes further adjustment. 

Third. That it is not with the cause of change that we are 
concerned. Price-level changes are due to various causes and 
are to a large extent unpredictable. But unless one would dis- 
pute that increasing the gold weight of the dollar will lower the 
price level, and vice versa, he must concede that so long as all 
money is maintained at par proper change in the gold weight 
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of the dollar will correct any price-level deviation, however 
caused. i 

Fourth, That a stabilized dollar will not of itself protect the 
solvency or the credit of a nation. An oyerissue of Govern- 
ment notes, like an overissue of notes by an individual, will 
lessen their acceptability and undermine their parity with 
gold. The currency volume must still be kept within the limits 
of convertibility. 

The following is the article prepared by Mr. Tinnes compar- 
ing the two plans: 


Tun STABILIZATION or THH DOLLAR—THE FISHER PLAN AND THE 
Marker-Gavcn PLAN CONTRASTED 


Dr. Irving Fisher has done more than any man living to open the 
eyes of the public to the evils of our present standard, or lack of a 
standard. But his stabilization scheme has serious faults due to the 
belief he holds in common with the fiat money people, that the buying 
power of money can be altered only through change in its numerical 
quantity, Though the two plans are built around the same basic idea, 
the idea first broached by Simon Newcomb, that the buying power 
of the dollar can be stabilized by regulation of its weight, the two are 
not, as Doctor Fisher asserts, “ practically identical.” Among the 
differences which I regard as defects in his plan are the following: 

1. Doctor Fisher is guided in his adjustments not by a gauge of the 
actual market level but by an index of the price movements of com- 
modities chosen because of their instability. * 

The predictive index number, based on 100 “responsive” commodi- 
ties, by which he attempts to forecast price changes two months 
ahead, would fail to tell him how far he was drifting from his original 
all-commodity price level, Also, it would exaggerate his adjustments. 
The market gauge, based on all the commodities on the wholesale mar- 
ket, correctly averages their daily price tendencies, By its guidance the 
price level is held stable at its initial stage. 

2. His schedule is not kept up to date, being revised but once in 10 
years. 

In this he follows the Bureau of Labor Statistics, which revises its 
weights but once in 10 years, after each decennial census. This 
results in discrepancies, as may be seen by comparing the commodity 
index numbers for 1920, in the wholesale prices bulletin for that year, 

“with the same numbers as they appear in the 1921 bulletin. For 
example, the index for May, 1920, where the 1909 weights are em- 
ployed, reads 272, and in the bulletin for 1921, with 1919 weights, it 
reads 247. With the falr-dollar plan in effect there will be no such 
discrepancies for the welghting will be kept closely up to date, 

3. He adjusts but six times a year, 

How can six limited corrections a year give us a dollar “stationary 
in its purchasing power“? Why permit deviations to pile up for 
two months before attempting correction? Stability is to be attained 
not by infrequent jerky corrections but by prevention of fluctuations. 
The hourly telegraphic adjustment of clocks to Naval Observatory 
time is not thought of as change but as prevention of change. The 
M. G. plan, by daily weight correction, blocks every tendency toward 
change in the wholesale level before it affects the retail. 

4. Inadequate adjustments and his 1 per cent brassage fee give his 
“monetary automobile” a loose steering gear. 

Otherwise stated, lie has two mint rates, his “pair of prices,” be- 
tween which his dollar wabbies, the gold sale price governing when 
gold happens to be flowing out of the Treasury, and the gold purchase 
price governing whenever the flow is reversed. 

5. His “charge for the deposit of gold“ is just the opposite of a 
tax on excessive withdrawals, The latter would at least protect the 
gold reserve. 

What would have been the effect of such a charge in Cleveland's 
time when with gold appreciating the Treasury reserve was being de- 
pleted? The M. G. plan makes no such charge but continues the pres- 
ent free deposit which is virtually “free coinage” of gold. 

6. This deposit charge will to some extent affect foreign trade, 

By raising the gold import point 1 per cent it approximately doubles 
the spread between the gold points, ‘This injects into foreign exchange 
rates a new uncertainty while hindering imports of gold. Adjust- 
ments of the weight of the dollar due to stabilization, being definite 
readily calculable alterations of the par of exchange, will cause no 
such uncertainty nor in any way affect foreign trade. 

7. Not only may his dollar bob up or down 1 per cent at any adjust- 
ment, but he starts off with a jerk. 

His initial par stage is not the level of the day before—the actual 
present price level—but the average of prices for the preceding year. 
In case the average for that year has risen or fallen 5 per cent, he will 
start by lowering or raising the price level 1 per cent—his limit—and 
hold over the uncorrected 4 per cent to be added to adjustments to be 
made during the year ahead. The M. G. plan starts smoothly on the 
existing price level without the slightest jar to business, It simply 
makes permanent the then current buying power of money, 


LXVI— 339 


A WORN-OUT MONETARY THEORY 


The average reader is surprised to find that the most prominent 
advocate of dollar stabilization opposes frequent adjustments. Strange 
to say, Doctor Fisher will not concede that the “monetary automo- 
bile” can be steered as he steers his own car. He would give the 
monetary wheel a 1 per cent wrench once in two months and let it run 
without correction the balance of the time, He fears that frequent 
slight turns back toward the straight track will “accumulate” and 
“cause an upset.” Just why is an overadjustment more dangerous 
than an underadjustment, and how can there be an overadjustment it 
adjustments are made Always by the findings of a rellable gauge of the 
existing price level? 

In his book, The Purchasing Power of Money, published in 1911, 
he says: 

“Tt is the number and not the weight that is essential * * * a 
fact which differentiates money from all other goods. If money in eir- 
culation is changed from a million units of one weight to a million 
units of another weight, the value of each unit will remain unchanged.” 

This is the theory of money which, despite the many sound money 
utterances in his later works, he still defends, and this belief is the 
sole bar to his approval of frequent adjustments. It is fiat money 
doctrine. 

“For the quantity theory of money, as thus stated,” remarks a New 
York banker, “it is a matter of indifference whether the dollar be made 
of gold or of irredeemable paper, so long as the number is unchanged.” 

And an eminent economist, reviewing Fisher’s new book in the 
Quarterly Journal of Economies, suggests that Doctor Fisher might 
not object to “transforming bullion certificates into inconvertible 
notes.“ But the latter book contains many sound-money arguments which 
conflict with his theory. It is a far cry from the above to the following: 

No sane man will deny that the weight of gold in the dollar has 
a great deal to do with its purchasing power. More gold will buy more 
goods,” 

To reconcile this and other “sane” concessions with his money 
views he devotes many pages to explaining that he means that more 
gold will buy more goods not now, when the gold is first offered, but 
at some future time, say in two months. Change in the weight of the 
unit, he tells us, can affect prices only by increasing or “ decreasing the 
amount of gold ayailable for coining other dollars,” 

Yet the distinguished writer would not contend that a short-weight 
bushel of wheat is worth less than a full bushel only because reducing 
its weight throws more “ bushels’ of wheat on the market. He would 
concede that the short weight is worth less than a full bushel simply 
because there Is less of it with which to satisfy human wants, and that 
It became worth less the moment its weight was reduced and not two 
months later, 

Because he adjusts but once in two months, he uses a predictive index 
number, limits his adjustments, and makes his “ charge for the deposit 
of gold.“ Except for his failure to revise the schedule oftener than 
once in 10 years, all of the defects named are due to his monetary 
creed, Practically all of the objections raised to Doctor Fisher's plan 
have been aimed at these defects, They do not apply to the market- 
gauge plan, 

WOULD NOT HAVE STOOD THE TEST 


In his book Doctor Fisher attempts at considerable length to prove 
that frequent adjustments are undesirable. But his own plan would 
have utterly failed to prevent the 147 per cent rise above the 1913 
price level which took place in the 56 months ending May, 1920, or to 
prevent the sharp price slump which followed, The twenty-elght 1 per 
cent adjustments permitted by his plan would have left the actual price 
level more than 100 per cent above the 1913 stage, with his inaccurate 
index number still higher. During the following 14 months prices 
dropped 106 points. Would Doctor Fisher have begun decreasing the 
weight of the bullion dollar with his index number still calling for in- 
crease? Even if so what would seven 1 per cent adjustments have done 
to prevent the disastrous slump? The decline continued until the fol- 
lowing January. Under the Fisher plan, with Its double mint rate, 
the Treasury, during the whole 20 months, would have been selling gold 
1 per cent cheaper than it was buying it. 

Our daily adjustment plan would have held the price level steady. 
Since the adjustments compound, the average daily change in the mint 
rate would have been far less than one-tenth of 1 per cent. The dollar 
could have increased in weight from 25.8 to 63.7 grains without extra 
strain on the gold reserve, for with the price level at the 1913 stage 
only two-fifths as much money would have been needed to carry on the 
business of the country. Indeed, there is reason to believe that much 
less than two-fifths as much money would have sufficed and that a less 
increase in the weight of the dollar would have been needed, for a part 
of the price advance was, so to speak, competitive, one manufacturer or 
dealer raising his price because another had done so. Also, with no 
general price advance there would have been little excuse for the sharp 
credit contraction which put a damper on prosperity. But even with 
a downward tendency of prices as strong as that created by the credit 
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contraction the monetary gold plan would have functioned perfectly. 
As prices tended to fall the dollar would have been cut down in weight 
to prevent its appreciation, Surely prices in general could not decline 
with the dollar in which price is measured constantly growing lighter. 
Had a reduction to 25.8 grains, its former weight, been insufficient, it 
would have been further reduced. More goid buys more goods and 
Jess gold less goods. 
THR GOLD DOLLAR REMAINS THE MEASURE OF VALUE 


Doctor Fisher's repeated statement that the gold standard is “not 
to be abandoned" fs confusing for his proposal is to replace it by a 
multiple standard; not, indeed, by an all-commodity standard but by 
one based on 100 “responsive” items. He here fails to distinguish 
clearly between the ideas, “standard of value” and “measure of 
value” or, as we write it, between standard of valure and measure of 
valure, for the form valure denotes value in exchange and that only. 
The extra letter removes the ambiguity of the term. ~ 


THREE DISTINCT FUNCMONS 


In the past gold used as money has served in three capacities: As 
a medium of exchange—a use in which it has been almost wholly 
superseded by its convenient paper and credit representatives; as a 
measure—a tapeline or pound-weight—of valure, and as a standard 
of valure. Like the tapeline, it is a proper and convenient measure, 
but it is no more fit to serve as a standard than is the latter. No 
tapeline ever shrank to two-fifths its former length and then stretched 
in length as our dollar stretched in buying power in 1921. Like the 
tapeline and the pound-weight, the gold dollar must have a standard 
back of it to which it must be made to conform. 

Since valure—exchange value—denotes exchangeability for com- 
modities in general, and since price registers current exchangeability, 
the weighted all-commodity average is the logical standard. With 
gold the standard, gold alone is stable in price. With the commodity 
price average the standard to which the valure of the gold dollar, by 
weight regulation, is made to conform, the general price level must 
remain stable. Being priced in terms of itself it can not change, 


Tue Bru For a Fam DOLLAR 
SKETCH OF THE BILL 

SECTION 1. Since if fixed in weight the gold dollar with its paper 
and credit proxies will be unstable in buying power, this bill makes the 
doliar subject to weight adjustment by the guidance of an accurate 

-gauge of the wholesame price level. 

Sec. 2. Monetary standard division created. Duties to collect trade 
and price data, compute the market gauge daily, and adjust the weight 
of the bullion dollar thereby, Quarterly reports of sales by all firms 
selling goods at wholesale. 

Src. 8. Construction of the market gauge schedule. All goods on 
the wholesale market are included, each weighted according to its 
market importance. 

Sec. 4. Daily collection of price data in wholesale markets by mone- 
tary standard division agents. Prices are telegraphed to the monetary 


Monetary standard bulletin 


Market e 


Current mint rate, in = 
grams. 


New mint rate (enleu - ESS 
lated at 2a. m. daily). 


1 Other goods market gauge. 


THE AGRICULTURAL PROBLEM IN VERMONT 

Mr, GIBSON. Mn Speaker, Vermonters have a twofold 
interest in legislation for agricultural relief. They desire that 
their own farmers, who constitute a good portion of the popu- 
lation, may receive more nearly the full value of their toil, 
and that the farmers of the West and Southwest may have 
relief to enable them to pay interest on the millions that have 
gane out of Vermont to aid and assist in building up and carrying 


standard division. Few prices change daily. Their collection and the 
calculation of the mint rate for the day involve less work than the 
collection and handling of dally weather reports. 

Sacs; 5 and 6. Metrie weights used. Weight of the bullion dollar 
adjusted at 2 a. m. daily. The new mint rate is effective at onee, before 
the mint and the markets open for the day. This bars overnight 
speculation. Monetary standard division bulletin showing all adjust- 
ments issued weekly, a publicity safeguard. 

Suc, T. Gold coin and silver dollars retired. All gold and all silver 
except minor silver coins—to be minted into bars marked with their 
weight in grams and milligrams. Minor silver coins have long been weighed 
in grams. Gold in foreign-trade settlements always goes by weight. 

Sec. 8. All United States currency to be replaced by a new issue of 
legal tender ‘Treasury notes redeemable on demand. 

Sec, 9. Treasury notes are given 100 per cent backing. Half of this 
is specie, four-fifths of which must be gold and one-fifth of which may 
be silver at its current market price, reckoned in gold. The other half 
is interest-bearing United States bonds which muy be sold as needed to 
keep the specie reserve at 50 per cent of the notes outstanding. In case 
the specie exceeds 55 per cent, with general prices tending to decline, 
additional notes will be issued to equal such excess and bonds pur- 
chased therewith. 

Sac. 10. Free coinage of gold. Treasury authorized to purchase stl- 
ver on the market as needed for auxiliary redemption use. 

Sec. 11. Treasury notes are redeemable on demand in gold bullion 
at the current mint rate or, at the option of the applicant, in silver 
at its current market price. In emergencies, the ‘Treasury may redeem 
in silver at its current market price, reckoned in gold. This is equiva- 
lent to redemption in gold. 

Sec. 12. Weighting revised four times a year and the entire schedule 
yearly. 


The following is a sample of the proposed weekly bulletin 
showing schedule and daily adjustments, a publicity safeguard 
against fraud or error. The mint rate is announced daily. 
Column W, weighting (wholesale trade in each); Q, quantity 
($1 worth of each) ; P, wholesale price. The footing of PQW 
(P times Q times W) is the market gauge. Price level devia- 
tions are shown by the slight rise or fall of the M. G. above or 
below par state 1. All goods on wholesale market to be listed. 
Minimum for each entry, 0.001 of the wholesale trade of the 
country for the 12 months last past. Major items split up 
by markets and grades to bring them as near the minimum 
as practicable; minor items gathered into small groups not 
greatly exceeding the minimum. Only eight items are shown 
on sample; all others (70 per cent) lumped in one line to make 
up the total 100 per cent. The work involved should be less 
than that of handling daily weather reports. Columns P and 
POW, revised daily; column W, quarterly; the entire schedule 
yearly. The initial mint rate (1.672 grams) equals 25.8 
grains—the present weight of the gold dollar. 


To total 100 per cent, 


on the agricultural business of those sections and to insure 
the security of investment. In this our citizens and our banks 
are vitally interested. 

The present condition of the Vermont farmers is far from 
satisfactory. Their returns do not represent a fair measure of 
their labor. They have suffered from deflation quite as much 
as thase of other sections. They realize, however, that relief 
can not come through legislation alone. They ask only for the 
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removal of barriers to a reasonable return for their crops and 
for a fair opportunity for the operation of natural economic 
laws. 

This is a bold assertion, but it is true. If the money that 
has gone from Vermont into the development of agriculture 
in other sections had been used for the same purpose at home, 
the State would be to-day the richest agricultural section of 
the country. If the Congress had been as generous in helping 
to reclaim so-called abandoned farms to productive agricul- 
ture as it has been in helping to reclaim arid lands of the 
West through reclamation and irrigation projects, we would have 
no decrease in the number of operated farms and farmers, and 
no abandoned-farm problem, 

Vermont is misunderstood as an agricultural State. In fer- 
tility her lands are rich. She, in fact, offers opportunities for 
profitable farming equal to all and superior to most of the 
States. 

Let us look at some hard facts as to fertility shown in the 
production of the leading crops. The average yield per acre 
of corn for the United States for the period from 1914 to 
1920, inclusive, was 27 bushels, while the average yield for 
Vermont was 44.6. The average yield for the six great corn- 
producing States for the same period was only 33.1 bushels per 
acre. In comparison, individual States produced on the aver- 
age as follows: Illinois, 34 bushels; Iowa, 37.9 bushels; Ohio, 


88.9 bushels; Texas, 19.9 bushels; Kansas, 17.3 bushels; Cali- 


fornia, 34.4 bushels, For the past three years the average 
production in Vermont was 45.5 bushels, while the average 
production of the country was 29.6 bushels. 

When we consider wheat we find that during the same period 
that the average production for the country was 14.6 bushels 
per acre, the average for Vermont was 23 bushels. The great 
wheat States produced on an average much less. Minnesota 
produced 13.3 bushels; Nebraska, 16 bushels; Kansas, 14.4 
bushels; Illinois, 17.4 bushels; North Dakota, 10.3 bushels; 
South Dakota, 10.5 bushels; California, 16.2 bushels. 

Oats is a crop common tb most sections of the country. The 
average production for the country for the period from 1914 
to 1920, inclusive, was 33.4 bushels per acre, while the average 
for Vermont was 37.1 bushels. North Dakota produced 23.9 
bushels; South Dakota, 33.7 bushels; Nebraska, 32.4 bushels; 
California, 32.5 bushels; Oklahoma, 25.7 bushels. 

The average production of barley for the same period in the 
entire country was 25.5 per acre, while the average production 
for Vermont was 30 bushels. Minnesota for the same period 
had an average production of 25.1 bushels; Oklahoma, 21.9 
bushels; North Dakota, 18.6 bushels; South Dakota, 25.9 
bushels; Nebraska, 25.7 bushels; Kansas, 20.3 bushels; Cali- 
fornia, 27.4 bushels. 

The average production of buckwheat for the country for 
the same period was 18.3 bushels per acre, while the average 
for Vermont was 22.4 bushels. Illinois for the same period 
had an average production of 17.8 bushels per acre; Iowa, 
149 bushels; Minnesota, 16.5 bushels; Nebraska, 16.8 bushels; 
Pennsylvania, a great buckwheat-producing State, 18.7 bushels. 

The average production of potatoes for the country for the 
same period was 97.9 bushels per acre, while the average pro- 
duction of Vermont was 121 bushels, During the same period 
IIlinois had an average production of 72 bushels; Minnesota, 
98 bushels; Iowa, 79 bushels; North Dakota, 82 bushels; South 
Dakota, 87 bushels; Kansas, 70 bushels; Oklahoma, 66 bushels. 

Practically the same averages per acre of the leading crops 
have been maintained for 50 years. 

In 1923, the last figures available, only 11 States produced 
more oats per acre than Vermont, only 8 States produced more 
corn per acre, only 7 States more wheat per acre, only 6 States 
more barley per acre, only 2 States more potatoes per acre, 
only 2 States more tobacco per acre, and only 1 State more 
buckwheat per acre. 

In dairying Vermont leads in nearly every department. We 
have produced more pounds of butter per capita than any other 
State, more pounds of butter per farm, and a greater ayerage 
number of pounds of butter per cow. - 

It is the common impression that our farms are small and 
our acreage therefore limited. It is interesting to note that 
the average acreage of farms for the country for 1920 was 
148.2, while the average for Vermont was 145.7. This average 
is greater than for any other New England State or of any 
other State east of the Mississippi River. 

These are the official figures of the Department of Agricul- 
ture. They are irrefutable. They tell the story of a fertility 
of soil the equal of any in the world and of farming opportu- 
nities unsurpassed. 

The farmers of Vermont have taken advantage of this fer- 
„tility. During the past 10 years an intensity of effort has been 


apparent. This is shown by the great increase in values, 
During the period covered by the last census land values in- 
creased from $58,385,327 in 1910 to $82,938,253 in 1920; farm 
building values from $54,202,948 in 1910 to $76,178,906 in 1920; 
implements and farm machinery from $10,168,687 to $21,234,- 
130; livestock values from $22,642,766 to $42,385,331; the aver- 
age value per farm from $4,445 to $7,661; crop values from 
$23,697,700 in 1910 to $47,999,600 in 1920, or 102.5 per cent. 
The value of all farm property increased during the decennial 
period from $145,399,728 to $222,736,620. 

Notwithstanding this remarkable increase in values we find 
that improved acreage per farm in the State dropped from 81.5 
per cent in 1890 to 58.2 per cent in 1920. In 1850, 63 per cent 
of farm land was improved; in 1920, only 39.9 per cent. Be- 
tween 1910 and 1920 the number of operated farms dropped 
from 32,709 to 29,075, a decrease of 3,634, or 11 per cent. 

This decrease in the number of operated farms may indi- 
cate the increase in the number of so-called abandoned farms. 
The term “farmer” for census purposes includes land directly 
farmed by one person, managing and conducting agricultural 
operations, either by his own labor alone or with the assistance 
of members of his family or hired employees. The subject of 
abandoned farms is now under investigation, but no definite 
statistics relative thereto will be available for several months. 
Going back over the general census figures for 40 years there 
is reason to believe that the decrease in the number of oper- 
ated farms may be fairly indicative of the increase in the num- 
ber of abandoned farms, Be that as it may, in spite of great 
fertility of soil and increase in values there is an apparent 
increase in abandoned farm buildings and land. 

The relative small percentage of farmers under 45 years of 
age and the large percentage above that age indicate that when 
those of advanced age pass off the stage of action our situation 
will become more acute. Notwithstanding the increase in 
values, farmers need encouragement. Their business is not on 
a level in returns with other business. The purchasing power 
of his product is too low. 

Farmers are the Nation's most loyal and hard-working class. 
They should have an opportunity on equal terms with others 
more fortunate. The Market News Service of the Department 
of Agriculture said in a recent issue: 


The hard situation in which the farmers of the United States have 
been placed during the last three years has caused a shifting in the 
foundations of our national life which ought to concern not farmers 
alone or even mainly but all the people of every occupation who are 
interested in preserving American Government and American life as 
they have always existed. 

The farm problem, essentially, is not a class problem, but a national 
problem. 

Unless the right solution is found business and industry and the 
domestic and laboring conditions of the cities will suffer in the end 
very much more than the farmers. For the fountain from which the 
cities suck their sustenance is being dried up. 

The best estimates obtainable show that about 1,200,000 farmers 
have been driven out of business, 


Agriculture is our basic industry. Civilization advances and 
declines with it. That has been the rule through the centuries. 
Congress at this session should have enacted legislation looking 
to its relief. It may be justly censured for not meeting the 
situation. The farmer should receive a greater proportion of 
price on his product to the consumer. In 1922 the money value 
of the crops as they left the farms was about $8,000,000,000. 
The consumer paid $22,000,000,000 for the same identical crops. 
Nearly fifteen billions was taken by those who stand between 
the producer and the consumer. The bridge is too long and 
3 be shortened. The producer must get more for his 

e 

Under present conditions the farmer does the work and 
others reap the product of his toil. He is entitled to more 
than one-third of the selling price of that which he produces. 
That he fails to receive more is evidence in itself of the exist- 
ence of an agricultural emergency, which can not be covered 
up with figures. The farmer should not be the economic slaye 
of the profiteer. 

It has been well said that— 


Agriculture has remained unorganized, individualistic, fighting its 
battles with nature and accepting the inequalities forced upon it by the 
influence of other groups. The fact stands out that in an unorganized 
state, so far as marketing is concerned, it is at the mercy of organized 
groups. 

The time will come when there will be better organization to 
secure better returns to the producer. 

It is fundamental that our rural communities should be main- 
tained. They are a material strength to the Nation, We have 
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been following a peliey of centralization that leads away from 
the ideals of the fathers. I am against it. The proper govern- 
mental policy to pursue is the one that adds to the attractive- 
ness of rural life and to a remunerative return to those who 
live and labor in those communities. The closing of schools 
causes farm values to decrease. The discontinuance of post 
offices causes many a farmer to give up the struggle. We 
should oppose every movement that tends to take away any 
advantages from farming sections. 

In any event we should take steps to prevent a decrease in 
the numbers of operated farms. If our native farmers can 
not be induced to cultivate them, then we should invite the 
substantial immigrant of northern Europe. Several years ago 
Vermont was active in encouraging farmers from Sweden to 
settle some of our back farms. The experiment was far from 
a failure. They became substantial citizens. Reeent years 
have seen the establishment of several colonies of Finlanders 
in some ef our back towns. They have been successfully oper- 
ating practically abandoned farms. They, too, have proven 
hard-working, law-abiding, respectable citizens, and have suc- 
ceeded: in making life worth while under conditions consid- 
‘ered adverse to successful farming. 

To encourage the cultivation of abandoned farms by this 
class, our immigration laws must be liberalized to attract se- 
leeted farmers as fast as they may be absorbed. Recently 
Commissioner General of Immigration Hon. Walter W. Hus- 
band, a native of Vermont and familiar with our conditions, 
addressed the Legislature of Vermont concerning the subject 
of immigration so far as it affects agriculture in New England, 
and with his permission I am quoting him at length. Mr. 
Husband is without doubt the best informed authority on im- 
migration in the eountry. Following are extracts from his 
remarks, whiely are here submitted for the consideration of 
those of our people who are interested in the solution of our 
agricultural problem: 


While Congress evidently believes that industrial employers can take 
care of themselves se far as a labor supply is concerned, it did favor 
agricultural interests to the extent of giving a preference to persons 
skilled in agriculture who may apply for the privilege of coming to 
the United States as immigrants. The Bureau of. Immigration is doing 
all it can to make this preference of some practical value to States 
desiring agricultural settlers, but there are so many legal and other 
obstacles to be overcome that the promise of success is not at all 
alluring. It may interest you to know that a semiofficial organization 
or committee in Maine is already making experiments with a view to 
bringing 100 north European farm families to that State, and if the 
effort succeeds, it may point a way which could be followed with profit 
by Vermont and other New England States. As I have said, this is 
still in the experimental stage, but it is a well-laid plan, and, knowing 
the men who are behind it, I am sure it will succeed if success is 
possible under existing legal restrictions. 

In recent years a good deal has been said and written about the 
alleged decline of Vermont, with particular reference to the conditions 
of the State's agricultural interests. In fact some of the more pessi- 
mistic ones speak even of the State’s decadence, and some seem quite 
inclined. to make the prediction that practical destruction is bound to 
follow, unless something happens to start Vermont agriculture on the 
upward trend. It must be confessed, even by an optimist, that some 
of the figures I shall quete a little later on are mighty disquieting, 
but after all there are more bright spots than dark ones, and I think 
that on the whole we are entitled to believe that the pessimists, Hke 
the Millerites of the last century and the Rowanites of recent fame, 
are expecting something that isn’t going to happen. 


The commissioner general then quoted statistics to show that 
bank resources in the State had increased from $29,000,000 in 
1874 to $227,000,000 in 1924, and that the epidemic of bank 
failures that swept over the United States in 1923 and 1924 
did not affect Vermont banks and that not a single bank 
closed its doors and not a single depositor lost a cent of money. 
Then referring to Vermont farms he said: 


The number of farms in Vermont increased from 29,763 im 1850 to 
a maximum of 35,522 in 1880, and then decreased to 29,075 in 1920, 
a decrease of 6,447 farms in the last 40 years. 

The amount of improved land in farms increased from 2,601,409 
acres in 1850 to 3,286,461 acres in 1880 and then deereased to only 
1,691,595 acres in 1920. Putting it in another way, the extent of 
improved land in Vermont farms was nearly 1,600,000 acres less in 
1920 than it was in 1880, and more than 800,000 acres less in 1920 
than away back in 1850. 

Evidently the old plant is a long way from operating to full capacity, 
and ft does not help the situation any to know that what is true of 
Vermont is true of all the New England States. Of course, a de- 
creased number of farms means also a decreased number of farmers, 


— 


and in this regard the census shows a decline in numbers from 33,096 
in. 1900 to 32,689 in 1910 and 29,047 im 1920. 

But to my mind the most disquieting feature of the whole situation 
is found in the fact that in 1920 only 2.4 per cent of Vermont’s farm 
operators were under 25 years of age, and only 16.4 per cent were 
under 35, while 35.7 per cent were 55 years of age and older and 15.7 
were 65 and over, while in the country as a whole 27 per cent of the 
farm: operators are under 25 and less than 24 per cent are 55 and 
older, It is difficult to be optimistic about Vermont's agricultural 
industry when one thinks of what the next 25 years will bring forth, 
unless more young men go into farming, and again there Is little con- 
solation. in knowing that the situation in every other New England 
State is even worse in this respect. 

Of course, this unfortunate situation is mainly the result of Ver- 
mont’s long-existing generosity in furnishing her native sons, and 
daughters. to other States, and of the tendency to migrate from farms 
to towns among those who do not go outside of the State’s borders. 


The commissioner general quoted statistics showing that in 
1920, 156,412 native-born Vermonters, or 38 per cent of them, 
were living outside the State, and proceeded: 


It is true that an increased number of natives of other States are 
coming to Vermont, but the balance is still about 100,000 against us, 
and if our own people continue to leave the State, and natives of other 
States do not come here in greater numbers, it seems very certain that 
the 1,600,000 acres of idle farm land can be repopulated and restored 
to fruftfulness only through immigration from foreign lands. 

I fully realize that in recent years we have become accustomed to 
shudder at the thought of immigration, but the kind of immigrants I 
am thinking about in connection with Vermont’s and New England's 
agricultural problem are not those who have so largely flocked to our 
cities and industrial centers, and who never have and perhaps never 
will assimilate with people of the old American stocks, Rather I am 
thinking of a revival of the old pioneering immigrant peoples who came 
to these hills and valleys 78 or 100 years ago. I am thinking of the 
Scotsmen who settled the southern towns of Caledonia County and of 
the splendid Irish farm families in Fgirſteld, who used to do thetr 
trading in Mr. Durkee's store in Sheldon, where I clerked in my boy- 
hood days. I am even thinking of those men of English stock, who a 
century and a half ago made Vermont a free and independent republic. 

This is not an ideal dream of mine but something that is based on 
knowledge of the fact that in the British Isles there are thousands of 
as fine men and women of the agricultural classes as ever crossed the 
ocean and who, I firmly believe, could, with properly directed effort, 
be brought to untilled farm lands of New England provided our immi- 
gration system was so shaped that it would aid instead of hampering 
such a project, as is now the case. But in my opinion it would not 
be necessary or even desirable to limit sources of desired immigration 
to the British Isles, for I am told on good authority that there is an 
oversupply of splendid farm families in Sweden and Holland, and 
perhaps to a lesser extent in Switzerland and Denmark and although 
thelr languages differ from ours, they are highly skilled in dairying 
and other branches of agriculture which are mostly practiced in New 
England. and are a kind of people who would fit into our population 
without friction and into our ways without dificulty, just as they 
have always done in other parts of the United States. 

However, if it were deemed desirable to attempt to bring a few 
families from any of these countries to those abandoned farms and 
pretentious houses over in Addison County, and you were to ask me 
how it could be done, I would be compelled to say that it would be 
highly impracticable under our present immigration laws and system. 
It is true as I have said that the law gives some preference to persons 
skilled in agriculture in the matter of quota visés or permits, but if 
you formed an association to bring them over, very likely they would 
be debarred us assisted aliens, and If you told a Swiss farmer that 
he could have occasional work in a cheese factory after coming here 
he would be excluded as a contract laborer. The State of Maine 
experiment to which I have referred is an attempt to get such people 
by overcoming existing barriers, but even if this is done the numerical 
restrictions imposed under the quota law may delay their coming to 
an extent which will bring failure instead of success in the end. 

Under the new law no immigrant cam depart for the United States 
without certain documents issued by an American consular officer, and 
the consul may refuse such document to any applicant who in his 
opinion could not be admitted to the United States under the laws. 
This was a long step in the right direction, but the consuls still lack 
authority to select admissible immigrants according to their merit or 
because they might be wanted to fill some particular need in the United 
States It is a case ef first come first served, and a shoe-string peddler 
going to the crowded East Side in New York would get a visé if he 
came first, even though it meant denying permission to a splendid 
Italian stonecutter coming to Barre to fill a real need, if the latter 
happened to be next in line. 

Such obvious foolishness. results from the fact that our immigration 
laws have been framed for the purpose of keeping out aliens whom 
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nobody seems to want and the country does not need, but unfortu- 
nately, and in my opinion unnecessarily, they also prevent the coming 
of the very kind of people everyone would welcome and who are or 
may be actually needed on Vermont farms or elsewhere. 

What is the remedy? To my mind the remedy lies in the direction 
of a law under which it would be possible for the State of Vermont to 
demonstrate to the Bureau of Immigration or some Federal authority 
its need for a certain number of immigrant farmers—let us say enough 
families to repopulate those Addison County farms with a view to de- 
veloping or stimulating cheese making in that vicinity. Let us further 
suppose that at the same time the American consulate general at 
Geneva has on file the applications of a hundred Swiss farmers and 
cheese makers who, with their families, want to come to America—and 
according to the latest record 5,000 Swiss people are now awaiting 
their turn to get the much-coveted permission to come, the delay being 
due to the fact that the annual quota of Switzerland is only 2,081, and 
not more than 208, or 10 per cent of the yearly total, may come in any 
one month, 

A full description of the opportunities available for farmers and 
cheese makers in Addison County would be forwarded to Geneva 
through the Department of State, and the consulate general in turn 
would present such opportunities to the applicants on his list who 
seemed best adapted to fill them, and if they still desired to come, visés 
would be granted to them. It would require study, work, patience, and 
perbaps some money to carry out a plan of this nature, but if it 
succeeded in repopulating even a part of the deserted farms in Vermont 
and other New England States with thrifty folks of stocks from which 
real Americans can be made the time and effort would be well spent, 
and perhaps some part of the $227,000,000 resources of our Vermont 
banks could be profitably and helpfully invested in the project. 

For the past 10 years I have belonged to an organization in Wash- 
ington the membership of Which is limited to 20, and is made up of 
men who are in immediate contact with the great economic and social 


problems of the Government, I was selected as a charter member of 


the club probably by reason of the fact that I was the only person 
around Washington who persisted in spending all his time in studying 
the immigration problem and its relation to the economic, political, 
and social welfare of the country. Among the members are repre- 
sentatives of varions bureaus of the Department of Agriculture, and I 
have often discussed with them the relation of immigration to agricul- 
ture and the possibility of making a better adjustment between the two. 

One of these men, a westerner who is counted as one of the greatest 
authorities in the whole field of agricultural economics, makes the 
general statement that ih the country as a whole there has been an 
excess of production, which has been detrimental to a greater or less 
extent. He is firmly of the opinion, however, that we have reached a 
stage where in most branches of agriculture production is about equal 
to consumption or market demands, and that there is danger of the 
pendulum swinging too far the other way if the present trend con- 
tinues. As an instance of overproduction, he stated that only about 
one-half of the garden truck and quickly perishable fruits produced in 
the South ever reached market, and that a considerable part of what 
is sent to market never reaches the consumers. 

I asked him about the situation in New England, and especially in 
Vermont, and he emphatically said that almost no other part of the 
country offered such opportunities for profitable agricultural develop- 
ment along specialized lines. He knew all about Mr. Julian Dimock's 
enterprises over in Orange County; about apple growing in the Cham- 
plain Valley and down in Bennington County, and discussed at some 
length and in a very interesting way the extent of competition between 
potato growers in Minnesota and Colorado and in Vermont and Maine. 
He also discussed the dairying situation and its possible future develop- 
ment in all parts of the country, but his final conclusion was that if all 
the unused farm lands in Vermont and New England generally could 
be restored to activity along right lines we could always find a market 
for our products either in the great centers of population which are 
Tight at our doors or if necessary even in Europe. 

What I have in mind, and what I hope I have succeeded in making 
clear to you, is that, in my opinion, Vermont and the other New 
England States are the almost helpless victims of a system of immi- 
gration control which is distinctly detrimental so far as their agricul- 
tural population needs are concerned. I believe this situation is due 


to the fact that the real needs of the States in this respect are not 


known to the Federal lawmakers, although they do seem reasonably 


plain so far as the agricultural situation in New England is concerned, 


and having, after years of endeavor, reduced certain immigration 
below the danger line, I feel very sure that Congress would favorably 
consider the adoption of a system under which there might be a 
revival of the old-time immigration to the farm lands of Vermont or 
of any other State, provided both the need and the opportunity exist, 
as I am sure they do exist in New England. 


Objection is raised by some to the suggestions of the com- 
missioner general on the ground that we ought to find a way 
to better the condition of the farmers we have before increas- 
ing the number. But our greatest agricultural authorities as- 


sert that the problem is one of marketing, not one of produc- 
tion, and that with proper adjustment of tariff laws so as to 
give adequate protection and proper marketing cooperation 


there will be no danger of overproduction. All of the pro- 
posals before the Congress at its last session that received 
consideration revolved abdut the cooperative-marketing idea 
as a basis. The President's agricultural commission, after 
exhaustive study, pointed to cooperation under Government 
supervision as a partial solution, and in that connection said: 


It is the opinion of the conference that the time has arrived to 
give due emphasis to the fact that the present problem of agriculture 
rests upon the ability of the farmer to market his goods at a profit, 
and that constructive assistance to such problems may be found 
through the development of producers’ marketing organization creating 
the opportunity for orderly distribution, economies in operation, and 
adherence to approved standards and grades. As a result of the proper 
type of cooperative organizations it may be expected that commodities 
so organized will find opportunity for the creation of programs of 
orderly production, finance, and marketing, the development of ade- 
quate standards, the creation of economies in distribution, with larger 
consequent return to the producers. 


Then, too, we can not with justice to our State countenance 
any backward movement. Patriotic pride ought to encourage 
every effort to keep up our rural communities, Such as are go- 
ing back are witnesses of a decadence. Their condition is charge- 
able to the men and women of this day and generation. We 
can not meet the obligation that rests upon us through the ex- 
cuse that we can not repeople our abandoned farms because 
the business of farming is not as prosperous as it should be. 
We must not forget the ultimate general advancement of the 
most important industry of America. 

Every element of support should be mustered to the objec- 
tive. The money which has been going into other sections 
ought to be used at home, at least to an amount sufficient to 
afford proper rural credit. This, with an amendment to the 
national rural credits act, to enable better credit facilities, 
will go far to help in reclaiming our so-called abandoned farms. 

The purpose of these remarks is to set forth some facts for 
reflection. The solution of any problem comes only through 
study. Beneficial general legislation is discovered only through 
intensive study and consideration, 

In connection with general legislation attention is invited 
to the report of the President's commission, the recommenda- 
tions of which were embodied in the Haugen bill considered 
during the closing days of Congress; the Dickinson amendment, 
which incorporated the ideas of the opposing school of thought 
as to cooperative marketing; and the scheme embodied in the 
so-called Curtis-Aswell bill. I ask serious consideration of all 
these proposals, that out of a study may come some guiding 
advice as to legislation that should be finally enacted. 


DISPOSAL OF VESSELS OR VEHICLES FORFEITED TO THE UNITED 
STATES FOR VIOLATION OF THE CUSTOMS LAW OR PROHIBITION 
ACT 


Mr. HUDSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks on the bill S. 3406. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Michigan? 

There was no objection, 

Mr. HUDSON. Mr. Speaker, the Senate bill under consid- 
eration was referred in a proper way to the Judiciary Com- 
mittee and not to the Ways and Means Committee. It has no 
bearing whatever upon the matter of revenue, but is a further 
explanation of the amendment of the national prohibition act. 

I wish to call the committee’s attention to the fact that the 
national prohibition act now provides for the forfeiture of all 
automobiles, boats, and so forth, used in the illegal transporta- 
tion of liquors. Last year, throngh its agents, the Federal 
Government seized 5,214 automobiles, valued at g 
They also seized 236 launches or boats, valued at $279,178. 
Under the present law these forfeited automobiles and boats 
are sold to the highest bidder at public auction. The boot- 
leggers and rum runners buy them back at a small amount and 
use them to conduct their unlawful trade. In a number of 
instances the same automobile or boat has been captured and 
forfeited several times. Government officers, under the present 
ruling of the department, are not permitted to have automobiles 
for use in the Government service, hence the enforcement unit 
is compelled to expend money from their appropriation, run- 
ning into a large sum, for automobile and boat hire in appre- 
hending criminals. 

A considerable saving would be effected to the Government 
if the Secretary of the Treasury were authorized, whenever a 
judgment or forfeiture was entered, instead of disposal by 
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public auction to deliver to the various departments confiscated 
vessels or automobiles for use in the Government service. In 
many cases the owner of the vehicle is unknown and no claim 
for it filed, but under the present law a large claim for storage 
is contracted by the Government before it can be sold at 
auction, 

The law should also provide for turning over to the Govern- 
ment at once the denatured alcohol seized, thus again saving 
the Government many thousands of dollars within the course 
of a year. 

Mr. Speaker, if the bill under consideration was not being 
considered under suspension of the rules, which practically 
forbids any amendment thereto, I should offer an amendment 
to the present bill which would provide for the turning over 
to the Government all denatured alcohol for use by the various 
departments in their thousands of cars for the antifreeze mix- 
ture in their radiators, thus saving the Government many 
thousands of dollars within the course of a year. Every appro- 
priation bill for each department carries items to cover the 
above expense. 

I would also like to amend the act further by providing that 
the copper obtained through the seizure of stills, and so forth, 
instead of being scrapped and sold as junk be turned over to 
the yocational training hospitals. The inmates of these hos- 
pitals use this material, which is hard to obtain without con- 
siderable expense. They make this material into various 
articles which are sold and the receipts therefrom turned to 
their use. 

In this connection I wish I might call to the attention of 
the committee, because of the discussion at this time of cer- 
tain facts regarding the personnel of the force of the Prohibi- 
tion Unit of the Federal Government, that such personnel 
embraces in its Washington rolls 709 employees. This covers 
the executive and administrative forces of the unit, the liti- 
gation division, the audit division, the narcotic division, the 
industrial alcoholic and chemical division, and the permit divi- 
sion. There is at the present time 3,205 in the personnel 
force of the Prohibition Unit outside of the Washington per- 
sonnel, This number is constantly subject to change because 
of the great turnover constantly experienced by the department, 

There is great difficulty under the present system in cutting 
down this excessive turnover. Whenever agents become espe- 
cially active and aggressive in law enforcement they naturally 
get the opposition of those who are violating the law. Com- 
plaints are made to the Internal Revenue Commissioner or 
some other official and the special intelligence unit begins an 
investigation. It has been found that these agents are often 
summarily dismissed because in their eagerness to secure 
arrests and convictions they may have violated some regulation. 

The system of appointments of the field agents and State 
directors has been severely criticized. Their appointments are 
a matter of political patronage, and in States and communities 
where the sentiment has been strongly against the prohibition 
amendment men in no wise in sympathy with the law or its 
enforcement have been made the enforcement officials. This 
system, of course, if allowed to continue, would break down 
any law. 

Under the present system the enforcement agents enter the 
service at a salary of $1,680 per year if without any previous ex- 
perience and at $1,860 if they possess previous experience. 
There seems to be a great injustice done to many of the men 
under such a salary condition. They are compelled to live 
away from their home and their families much of the time and 
receive nothing for maintenance while at home, which makes a 
great temptation to accept bribes and other inducements to 
close their eyes to certain law violations. 

It is to be hoped that the Senate will pass the Cramton Dill, 
which passed this body with such a heavy majority during the 
last session. It will place the entire unit under a separate bu- 
reau as well as placing the entire personnel under civil-service 
conditions. 

It is to be regretted that the Stalker bill can not be brought 
up for consideration and passed by this Congress. There is 
much evidence found throughout the country that the penalties 
in the original prohibition act are proving inadequate, The 
original prohibition act; as it was introduced in the House, 
ealled for minimum fines for first offense and mandatory prison 
penalties for second violation of the law by the commercialized 
illicit trade. This was amended on the theory that if a prison 
sentence was included as part of the penalty, juries in the 
wetter sections would not convict and that the prison sentence 
should be left optional. So the law was adopted with an op- 
tional imprisonment for manufacture and sale but not for trans- 
portation or possession. There was no minimum penalty, how- 

| ever, for the amount of fine, 


It is found that in Indiana the average jail sentence is 
185 days, average fine $525. In the eastern district of Ken- 
tucky the average jail sentence is 42 days, average fine $107. 
The western district of Michigan averages 179 days’ jail sen- 
tence, average fine $113. On the other hand, in the western dis- 
trict of Kentucky for the first seven months of 1924 the average 
jail sentence was three-tenths of a day, average fine $148. In 
Louisiana, eastern district, the average jail sentence is five 
days and the average fine $86. In Massachusetts the average 
jail sentence is three days and average fine $127. The contrast 
is striking, for example, in the single State of Kentucky in 
the enforcement of the same law: the eastern district shows 
a high average jail sentence of 42 days, while in the western 
district the extreme low average of only three-tenths of a day 
is found. In New York City, in the Federal court from June 
23 to June 27, inclusive, with Judge Clayton, of Alabama, 
sitting, the average fine imposed was $24 in 256 cases. Nine 
prisoners were fined $5; 132 were fined $10 each; 5 received $15 
fines; 17 were fined $20; and 30 were assessed $25. Only 63 
of the 256 were fined more than $25. The maximum fine im- 
posed was $200, levied upon two prisoners. 

Jail sentences were given 12 culprits, of whom 2 received 
30 days each; 2 others 10 days; 1 received 5 days; and 7 
were sentenced to 1 day in jail, The total amount of jail 
sentences was 46 days, or less than an average of 4 days 
each for the 12 who received imprisonment sentences. These 
statistics show the striking need for the fixing of a minimum 
penalty and for an amendment to the law that will make the 
imposition of a jail sentence mandatory in cases involving 
illegal commercial transactions in liquor. 

Mr. Speaker, in the face of the acknowledged difficulties 
which the enforcement of the prohibition law meets great ad- 
vancement has been made in the general conditions throughout 
the Nation under the eighteenth amendment, and substantial 
headway is being made by the Department of Justice in the 
enforcement of the national policy of prohibition. 

I desire at this time, in this connection, to record some of 
the outstanding results achieved by national prohibition up to 
this time. 

In the fiscal year 1924 there were 54,227 cases for the viola- 
tion of the prohibition law in the Federal courts and 37,558 
convictions. There were 49,021 cases in 1923, with 84,067 con- 
victions ; 34,984 cases in 1922, with 22,749 convictions; 29,114 
cases in 1921, with 17,962 convictions; ‘and 7,291 cases in 1920, 
with 4,315 convictions. 

Jail sentences imposed in 1924 aggregate over 3,187 years, 
as compared to 2,241 years 8 months and 8 days in 1923 and 
1,552 years 2 months and 19 days in 1922. 

Amounts payable to the United States Treasury as fines and 
forfeitures and Federal convictions obtained as a result of the 
enforcement of the national prohibition law for the fiscal year 
1924 total $7,577,014, as compared with $5,832,289 for 1923 and 
$4,041,456 for 1922. Liquor tax penalties or assessments made, 
but not yet collected, amount to many millions of dollars. 

In many States Federal agents give their evidence in State 
courts. Fines collected there amount to approximately as 
much as those collected in Federal courts, 

Government control of sources of supply under the control of 
the enforcement department is more successful to-day than ever 
before. In the fiscal year 1924 nonbeverage whisky withdrawn 
on permits for domestic consumption aggregated 1,813,295.9 tax 
gallons. The total for 1923 was 1,754,803.9 tax gallons; 
2,654,506.7 in 1922; 3,671,860.4 tax gallons in 1921; and 5,484,- 
125.3 tax gallons in 1920. The average consumption of whisky 
during the 10 years prior to prohibition was 130,000,000 gallons. 

Public drunkenness was formerly a common spectacle on our 
city streets. To-day an intoxicated man is rarely seen. The 
number of arrests for drunkenness is estimated at 500,000 per 
year fewer for the country since prohibition. With prohibition 
has come a decrease in offenses related to drink. Where the 
law has not been enforced, either for lack of a proper code or 
for other reasons, drunkenness has increased, as have also other 
symptoms of social disorder; of this New York City is a notable 
example. 

Our savings deposits to-day form one-half of our bank ae- 
counts. The interest on such deposits in 1923 was $700,000,000, 
or as much as the Government spent in any year before 1913. 
They now aggregate over $20,000,000,000 and are one-seventh of 
our national interest-bearing debt. 

Roger Babson declares that our present prosperity is “very 
largely the result of prohibition.” The National Bank of Com- 
merce, New York City, has published a study of the stimulating 
effect of prohibition upon the automobile business. The presi- 
dent of the Black & White Taxicab Co., which operates 900 
cars in New York City, has declared that prohibition makes 
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travel in the metropolis safer. His company has paid in dam- 
ages for personal injury since prohibition one-third as much as 
for a similar period in the wet era. 

Home building and home buying are breaking all former 
records, according to Felix Isman, the New York realty au- 
thority: 

Let no one say it is absurd that prohibition had a dominant part. 


Realestate values have advanced everywhere. Chain stores 
replaced saloons at higher rental. Hotel bars are now restau- 
rants or shops. Both buildings and land of breweries have 
been sold at high profit. John McF. Howie, chairman of the 
educational committee of the American Hotel Association, says: 


The business reeords of every hotel in this country will prove beyond 
the shadow of a doubt that their real prosperity as hotels did not 
really begin until the Volstead Act went into effect July 1, 1919. 


These results of prohibition, secured with inadequate organ- 
ization and law-enforcement machinery, show what can be 
expected when the Federal and State Governments use their 
full power to enforce what the President of the United States 
has characterized as the American policy of government relat- 
ing to prohibition. If it took 50 years for the pioneer prohibi- 
tion States to perfect their law-enforcement machinery so that 
they could secure present effective results, why should we be 
discouraged at the end of four years in attempting to enforce 
national constitutional prohibition. 

There is no evidence to justify any hope that the eighteenth 
amendment will be repealed. It must be enforced if orderly 
government is to endure. The problem is to study the situation, 
stop the leaks, and address ourselves seriously to law enforce- 
ment. 


MONUMENT TO JOHN FITCH, REVOLUTIONARY SOLDIER AND 
INVENTOR OF THE STEAMBOAT 


Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent to extend my remarks on the Army appropriation bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Kentucky? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Mr. Speaker, until recentry 
virtually the whole world believed that Robert Fulton was the 
one who first applied steam to navigation. This belief grew out 
of the fact that in 1807 Fulton caused to be built and launched 
the steamboat Clermont on the Hudson River, to which event 
widespread publicity was given. 

However, a few people in Connecticut, a few in Bucks County, 
Pa., a few at Philadelphia, and the people of the small town of 
Bardstown, in the State of Kentucky, knew that John Fitch 
built and successfully operated a steamboat of his own concep- 
tion in 1785. 

Fulton himself never claimed the distinction of being the in- 
ventor of the steamboat, and his biographer, Thurston, posi- 
tively disclaims it for him. 

Notwithstanding that fact and the many, many other facts 
which clearly show that Fitch, of Bardstown, Ky., did invent 
the steamboat, the schools of our country still are teaching the 
children that that distinction belongs to Fulton. 

Not until 1915 did anyone succeed in gathering together in 
one paper the acts of the Legislatures of Pennsylvania, Con- 
necticut, Delaware, Virginia, and even of New York, Fulton's 
own. State, proving that Fitch was the inventor of the steam- 
boat. Not until then had anyone also succeeded in locating 
the old, contemporaneous newspapers of Philadelphia and other 
places, giving descriptive accounts of the many, many trips of 
Fitch's boat on the Delaware River and other waters, more 
than 20 years previous to Fulton’s boat, the Clermont. 

Not until recently has attention been invited to the fact that 
the Congress of the United States granted a 14-year patent to 
Fitch nearly 16 years before Fulton’s boat made its appearance, 
and that George Washington, as President, signed the act of 
Congress granting the patent to Fitch. 

All these facts now are buttressed by letters written by Wash- 
ington, Jefferson, Patrick Henry, and other notables at the 
time in which Fitch and his steamboat are mentioned; and 
Fitch died nine years before Fulton built the Clermont. 

About the year 1776 some of Fitch’s friends left Pennsyl- 
yania and Virginia and went to and near the present site of 
Bardstown, Ky. Fitch followed them there in 1780. It seems 
from all that now can be gathered that he first located about 
6 miles north of Bardstown. 

The Cox family, of which my wife is a direct descendant, 
settled in that same neighborhood. 

In the court settlement of Col. Isaac Cox's estate there is a 
paper signed by John Fitch, whereby he acknowledged pay- 
ment of his charge for clearing some land for Colonel Cox. 


After having established his home at Bardstown and after 
having made successful trials of a small steamboat on a small 
local stream, he returned Hast, built larger boats, and operated 
them on larger waters. * 

The Trenton Gazette published an account of one of Fitch's 
first successful trips with his boat. He left Philadelphia for 
Burlington, 20 miles distant, on this trip. The article in the 
Gazette says: 

* * è Crowds of persons assembled at all the prominent points 
along the river to see her [the boat] pass, and waited for hours to 
witness what was then the greatest wonder of the day. At Point-no- 
point, now [then] Bridesburg, the whole population of Frankford and 
upper Philadelphia County were assembled; and they saw the boat 
slowly steam by them on her upward progress. Great, indeed, was 
their enthusiasm, and long and loudly did they cheer the grotesque 
exhibition, Women waved their handkerchiefs in approbation. Bat- 
teaux put off from shore and rowed alongside the steamer, cheering 
the adventurous and now exultant Fitch * * + 


The following facts, now not disputed, speak for themselves 
as to Fitch’s conception and suceess of the steamboat: 


April, 1785: While in Bucks County, Pa., conceived the idea of a 
steamboat. 

September 27, 1785: Drawing of boat, models, and tube boiler pre- 
sented to American Philosophical Society by Fitch. 

November, 1785: Application made by Fitch to Virginia Legislature 
for encouragement. 

November 16, 1785: Bond executed by Fitch to Patrick Henry, con- 
ditioned for the sale of maps to raise money with which to build a 
boat. 

November 25, 1785: Thomas Jefferson gave Fitch a letter to Gov- 
ernor Smallwood, of Maryland, favoring a law to encourage Fitch in 
building a steamboat. - 

December, 1785: Fitch petitioned the Assembly of Pennsylvania for 
assistance in building a steamboat. 

December 20, 1785: Advertised in Maryland Gazette for assistance 
in building a steamboat. 5 

January 6, 1786: Petitioned the Assembly of Maryland for assistance. 

January 19, 1786: The assembly made a report favorable to Fitth, 
but gave no assistance on account of lack of funds. 

March 18, 1786: New Jersey passed law giving Fitch 14 years’ ex- 
clusive right for boats propelled by steam. 

April 17, 1786: Made working model of a steam engine with 1-inch 
cylinder. 

July, 1786: Installed engine with 3-inch cylinder on small boat at 
Philadelphia. 

September, 1786: Petitioned Assembly of Pennsylvania for a loan of 
£150 to aid in building a steamboat. ; 

December, 1786: Columbian gazine published drawings and de- 
scription of Fitch’s boat. 

March 28, 1787: Pennsylvania Assembly passed law giving Fitch ex- 
elusive rights of navigation by steamboat. , 

February 3, 1787: Delaware Assembly passed a similar law for that 
State. 

March 19, 1787: New York Legislature passed a similar law. 

August 22, 1787: Fitch's boat, equipped with 12-inch cylinder, demon- 
strated at Philadelphia before the framers of the Constitution of the 
United States. š 

November 7, 1787: Virginia Assembly passed law similar to that 
passed by New York, Delaware, and Pennsylvania. 

February, 1788: Petitioned Congress for help. 

1791: Congress, upon favorable, report made by Jefferson; Calhoun, 
and General Knox, granted a patent to Fitch, and that was signed by 
George Washington as President. 7 


As is shown herein, Doctor Thornton was a passenger on 
Fitch's boat in 1787. His certificate to that effect is on file,in 
the Congressional Library at Washington. 

Afterwards Thornton designed the United States Capitol at 
Washington. 

In the very northeast corner of the Capitol Building, at the 
street floor, is a fresco picture of Fulton looking out of a 
large window or from a balcony at a steamboat. His name is 
just beneath the picture. 

On the opposite wall of the same room or corridor is a 
fresco picture of Fitch, dressed like a mechanic, at work mak- 
ing a boat. Fitch's name, too, is just beneath his picture. 

As Thornton rode on Fitch's boat, and as he designed the 
Capitol, it is not at all improbable that he made provision for 
these two pictures in order to show to posterity the claim of 
Fitch as the real inventor. 

In 1915 a bill was introduced in Congress asking for an 
appropriation with which to appropriately mark the grave of 
John Fitch, at Bardstown, Ky. ~ 

At first Members were slow to depart from the generally 
accepted statement that Fulton was not really the inventor of 
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the steamboat, The paper upon this subject, prepared by Mrs. 
Johnson, was freely read and accepted by the Members. But 
before action by Congress was taken our country became in- 
volved in the World War, and no absolutely unnecessary ap- 
propriations were made, Consequently the matter was allowed 
to sleep. But at this Congress the matter was brought up 
again. The facts in the case were laid before the Members of 
both the Senate and the House; and each, by a unanimous vote, 
passed a measure appropriating $15,000 for the purpose of 
appropriately marking Fitch’s grave. 

The paper prepared by Mrs. Johnson, and which was read 
by her before the proper congressional committee follows: 


STATEMENT OF MRS. BEN JOHNSON 


Mrs. Jonxsox. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, I 
appear before you to-day to urge a favorable report upon House bill 
No. 19393. This bill has for its purpose the erection of a suitable 
memorial to John Fitch. 

In having this bill introduced and in appearing before you to urge 
a favorable report upon it, it is neither my purpose nor desire to 
reopen the question as to who first applied steam to navigation. 
However, I hope to convince you before I conclude that John Fitch 
was such a pioneer in this respect that our National Congress will 
not hesitate to mark the grave where his remains lie buried. 

In discussing his inventive genius it will become necessary for me 
to give the dates when he applied steam to navigation, I wish to im- 
press that if those dates are prior to the time that any other persons 
attempted to apply steam to navigation they are not used with the view 
of in any wise lessening the honor attaching to another for whatever 
part he may have taken in the development of this great work, but 
solely for the purpose of having Fitch recognized by the Nation as he 
should be. 

Some years ago a chapter of the Daughters of the American Revolu- 
tion was organized at Bardstown, Ky., at which place I reside. The 
ladies who undertook that patriotic work did me the honor of making 
me the organizing regent. 

John Fitch, the subject of my remarks to-day, was a Revolutionary 
soldier, This is one of the reasons that local chapter of the Daughters 
of the American Revolution has been named the John Fitch Chapter, 

In the old Municipal Cemetery at that place rest his remains, 

As I said in the beginning, the purpose which I have in view in ad- 
dressing you is to secure a suitable marking for his grave. 

The credit of first applying steam to navigation is generally given 
to Robert Fulton. I concede at once that Fulton's steamboat, the 
Clermont, was the first to navigate the River Hudson. It is also true 
that Fulton, with the aid of Robert R. Livingston, materially developed 
the steamboat. Much credit should also be given to Oliver Evans, 
Nicholas I. Roosevelt, Samuel Morey, John Cox Stevens, and a few 
others. History correctly records@that the Clermont made its initial 
trip from the city of New York to the city of Albany, N. Y., in August, 
1807. No claim whatever of an earlier invention has been made in Ful- 
ton's behalf. 

The elastic force and the propelling power of steam had been known 
for several centuries before the birth of either Fulton or Fitch or the 
others who undertook its application to navigation. It is highly 
probable, indeed, that men of inventive minds, recognizing this power 
in steam, conceived the idea that eventually it would be applied to 
water navigation, just as in more recent years, long before aerial navi- 
gation became an actuality, its coming was predicted in all civilized 
countries. 

Since I am here urging a favorable report for this bill upon the 
ground that Fitch, at a very early date, applied steam to navigation, 
I shall now proceed to give you dates and facts justifying the position 
which I take relative to bim. 

John Fitch was born in South Windsor, Conn., on January 21, 1743. 
During his early life he exhibited a marked talent for mechanics, 
Early in life he qualified himself as a practical surveyor, and a large 
portion of his life was devoted to surveying in what was then termed 
the Northwest—the country west of the Allegheny Mountains, includ- 
ing the States of Ohio and Kentucky. He was an active man, mentally 
and physically, and was gifted with wonderful perseverance. He died 
at Bardstown, Ky., in July, 1798. 

It is a self-evident fact, therefore, that whatever his achievements 
were, they must have been prior to August, 1807, at which time Fulton 
made his trial trip with the Clermont on the Hudson. 

In the early part of 1785 John Fitch resided in Bucks County, Pa. 
On April 15 of that year he expressed his conception of the idea of 
applying steam to water navigation. Prior to that time he had consid- 
ered the possibility of propelling carriages by steam, but later abandoned 
this idea because of the then lack of good roads, an insurmountable 
obstacle. 

On April 15, 1785, as he was returning from Neshaminy meeting to 
his home the idea of the steamboat occurred to him. 

In the document division of the Congressional Library, Washington, 
D. C., there are many interesting originals and authenticated copies of 
letters, certificates, documents, and miscellaneous papers relative to the 


first steamboat. Most of the proofs to which I shall inyite your atten- 


tion have been taken from this collection. The authenticity of others 
to which I shall refer can be easily established. 

From the collection in the Congressional Library I have taken the 
two following statements: 

“I do certify that as I was returning with John Fitch from Nesham- 
iny meeting some time in April, 1785, as near as I can recollect the 
time, when a gentleman and his wife passed by us in a riding chaise. 
He immediately grew inattentive to what I said. Some time after that 
he informed me that at that instant the first idea of a steamboat struck 
his mind, ` 
“James OGILBEE.” 


“You are desirous of knowing from-me when the first thought of a 
steamboat came in your head; this I can not tell, but this you told me 
that in the month of April, 1785, you was traveling down Street road 
in company with Mr. James Ogilbee and Mr. Sinton passing you on 
Street Road, then the first thought occurred to you of a steamboat, and 
in the month of May or June following you showed me a plan of your 
machine on paper. This truth I shall seek no further testimony to 
support; ‘tis too generally known; let them that doubt it come and 
hear more from 

“Your humble servant, 
“James SCOUT, 

“APRIL 15, 1789.“ 

Fitch states in his autobiography that the idea of the steamboat 
occurred to him about the time mentioned by these two witnesses. 
Shortly thereafter Fitch began the construction of a model, and later 
his first steamboat. 

At that time there were in this country no facilities for constructing 
steam engines. Therefore Fitch was forced to rely upon very crude 
materials and workmanship. He called to his assistance a black- 
smith of the neighborhood, and in Cobe Stout's log shop he made his 
first steamboat. 

Of the model of that boat Dr. William Wood, of East Windsor Hill, 
Conn., said: 

“The model was tried on a small stream on Joseph Longstreth's 
meadow, about half a mile from Davisville, in Southampton Township, 
and it realized every expectation. The machinery was made of brass 
with the exception of the paddle wheels, which were made of wood.” 

On file in the Congressional Library is an original bill against John 
Fitch in favor of Jacob Schieffel. It bears date July 20, 1785, and 
shows that it was paid by Fitch July 25, 1786. One item of this bill 
is for bar iron and cols. for steam ingin.” 

In August, 1785, Fitch decided to ask the assistance of the Conti- 
nental Congress, which was then in session in the city of New York. 
Before doing so, however, he obtained letters of commendation from 
men prominent at that time. 

Dr. John Ewing, then provost of the University of Pennsylvania, 
gave him a commendatory letter to William C. Houston, who had 
been a Member of Congress. Fitch presented this letter to Mr. Hous- 
ton, who, after examining Fitch's steamboat model, gave him a similar 
letter to Hon. L. Cadwalader, a then Member of Congress. Dr. 
Samuel Smith, provost of Princeton College, also gave him a letter to 
Congressman Read, of North Carolina. 

Upon arriving in New York, Fitch presented these letters. He also 
presented to the president of Congress his own petition wherein he 
asked for the encouragement of his invention by Congress. These 
letters and the petition are now to be found among the documents in 
the Congressional Library, and read as follows: 


PHILAD., 20 August, 1785. 

Dear Ste: I have examined Mr. Fitche's machine for rowing a boat, 
by the alternate operation of steam and the atmosphere, and am of 
opinion that his principles are proper and philisophical, and have no 
doubt of the success of the scheme if executed by a skillful workman, 
It is certain that the extensive force of water when converted into 
steam is equal to any obstruction that can be laid in its way, so as to 
burst any metalick vessel In which we would endeavor to confine it, 
and the application of this force to turn a wheel in the water, so as 
to answer the purpose of oars, seems easy and natural by the machine 
which he proposes, and of which he has shown me a rough model. 
Should such a machine be brought into common use in the inland 
navigation through the United States, it would be exceedingly ad- 
vantageous in transporting the productions of America to market, and 
thereby greatly increase the value of our back lands. He proposes 
to lay his invention before Congress, and I hope he will meet with 
the encouragement which his mechanical genius deserves. The project 
deserves a trial to be made of it, to see how far the execution will 
answer the theory; and countenance of Congress in these productions 
of genius will encourage others and thereby give birth to discoveries 
that may be infinitely beneficial. As you are a gentleman of knowl- 
edge in these matters I make no doubt of his receiving your patronage 
so far at least as to give him an opportunity of laying his scheme 
before Congress. 

I am, sir, 


Ete., ete JOBEN Ewrne, 
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TRENTON, 25 August, 1785. 
Sm: I have examined the principles and construction of Mr. Fitche's 
steamboat, and though not troubled with a penchant for projects can 
not help approving the simplicity of the plan. The greatest objection 
to most pretensions of this sort is the delicacy and complication of 
the machinery. This does not seem liable to such objections; as to 
the moving foree of the whole, we know very well that the power 
of steam is beyond conception; it is everything but omnipotent, and 
almost that. 5 
The model is plain, and you will at once form a judgment of its 
probable general effect. The difference produced by standing or run- 
ning water is to be more attentively considered. I inelose you Dr. 
Ewing's letter. IIe is certainly an able judge in these cases and I 
can not help expressing a wish that it may be practicable to do some- 
thing toward procuring an experiment. The person who offers it, you 
know. He is a man highly déserving, as modest, ingenious, enterpris- 
ing, and of good morals, s 
I am, sir, 
Ete, ete., 
WILIA. C. HOUSTON. 
Hon. L. CADWALDER, Esqre, 
Princeron, August 27, 1785. 
Sır: The bearer, Mr. John Fitch, has shown me a model of an in- 
strument to row a boat against streams, which appears to me to be 
constructed on just and philosophical principles. As he desires to 
propose it to Congress in order to obtain their encouragement and 
assistance to construct a boat on the same principles, he has re- 
quested to be introduced to some gentlemen of distinction in the 
honorable body, supposing it may be of use to forward his intentions. 
After convincing them of its practicability and utility, if he should ob- 
tain adequate assistance for that purpose, he makes no doubt that 


Congress will so recommend him to the legislators of particular States 


that are likely to derive the most benefit from it, so that he shall 
not want a proper compensation. You will best judge about this. 
But I am assured that if it be consistent with their duty, a scheme 
that is the effect of ingenuity. and application, and promises to be of 
public service, will not want a proper patron in you, 
I am, sir, etc., etc, 
Sami. SMITH, 
Hon. Mr. Reap. 
Avcust 29, 1785. 
Sm: The subseriber begs leave to lay at the feet of Congress an 
attempt he had made to facilitate the internal navigation of the 
United States, adapted especially to the waters of the Mississippi. 
The machine he had invented for the purpose has been examined by 
seyeral gentlemen of learning and ingenuity who have given it their 
approbation, Being thus encouraged, he is desirous to solicit the at- 
tention of Congress to a rough model of it now with him, that after 
examination into the principles upon which it operates, they may be 
enabled to judge whether it deserves encouragement, And he, as in 
duty bound, shall ever pray. 
JOHN Frreu. 


The committee to which the matter was referred did not report 
thereon, This failure of action is not unlike that which usually has 
been accorded to men of inventive genius when seeking financial 
assistance from public sources, 

Seeking encouragement elsewhere, Fitch then proceeded to Phila- 
delphia. On September 27, 1785, he presented to the Philosophical 
Society of that city a model and specifications of his invention. 

Attention is especially invited to the fact that in all of these papers 
it affirmatively appears that Fitch’s idea was accepted as entirely 
new, and that it contemplated the use of steam to propel vessels. 

What action was taken by the Philosophical Society of Philadel- 
phia does not appear, but the records of that society furnish abundant 
evidence of Fitch's invention. In the Congressional Library there 
is an excerpt from the minutes of the society attested by one of the 
secretaries, which reads as follows: 

SEPTEMBER 27, 1785, PHILADELPHIA.—At a special meeting of the 
American Philosophical Society. 

A model accompanied with a drawing and description of a machine 
for working a Boat against the stream by means of a steam engine was 
laid before the Society by Mr. John Fitch. 


At a meeting of the American Philosophical Society on December 2; 
1785. 

A copy of the Drawing and description of a machine for working a 
boat against the current which some time ago was laid before the 
Society by Mr. John Fitch he, this evening, presented to them. 

Extract from the minutes, 

Sam Macaw, 
One of the Secretaries. 


Prior to this time Fitch had made a map of the northwest country, 
and he hoped that Congress would assist him in the building of his boat 
by encouraging the sale of his maps. On August 30, 1785, he presented 
to the committee to whom his original petition had been referred, the 
following communication : 

To the honorable the Committee of Congress: 

It is with the greatest diffidence, tho’ with the advice of several gentle- 
men of science, I have at last presumed to lay at your feet an attempt 
to assist the inland navigation of the United States, and particularly 
calculated for the waters of the Mississippi, by a steam engine. 

JOHN FITCH. 

New York, the 80 August, 1785. 


With this communication Fitch sent a rough drawing of the plan of 
his steamboat which he described in detail, 3 

He asked Congress to assist him in selling 4,000 maps, in considera- 
tion of which he stipulated that he would construct a steamboat at 
his own expense, Failing in his efforts to obtain assistance, either from 
Congress or from private individuals of means, he continued his efforts 
to obtain the necessary funds by the sale of his maps. 

On November 18, 1785, be obtained from the soldier and statesman, 
Patrick Henry, the following certificate respecting his intention, if a 
sufficient number of maps could be sold. I will read the certificate: 

“I certify that John Fitch has left in my hands a bond payable to 
the governor for the time being, for 350 L conditioned for executing 
his steamboat, when he received subscriptions for 1,000 of his maps, 
at a French crown each, 

“P. HENRY.” 

On December 20, 1785, Fitch had printed and posted in Philadel- 
phia the following advertisement, a copy of which is in the Congres- 
sional Library: ; 

To the encouragers of useful arts: 

The subscriber humbly begs leave to inform the public that he has 
proposed a machine for the improvement of navigation, with other 
useful arts; that it has been honored with the approbation of many 
men of the first characters for philosophical and mechanical knowl- 
edge in each of the middle States; that he has laid it before the 
honorable Assembly of Pennsylvania, now sitting, whose committee 
have been pleased to make a very favorable report on the subject. The 
result has been that a number of gentlemen of character and influence 
have undertaken to promote a subscription for his map of the N. W. 
parts of the United States, in order to enable him to make a full 
experiment of said machine; he flatters himself the subscribers will 
think the maps well worth the money, yet he pledges himself to employ 
one-half of the money so contributed in constructing and bringing to 
perfection a machine that promises to be of infinite advantage to the 
United States. 

8 ; Jons Firen, 

N. B.—The following opinion was given to said Fitch and sub- 
scribed by a number of gentlemen whose names would do honor to any 
projection in philosophy or mechanism: 

“Upon considering the extent of the principles on which Mr. Fitch 
proposes to construct his steamboat, and the quantity of motion that 
may be produced by the elastic force of steam, we are of opinion that 
if the execution could by any means be made to answer the theory 
when reduced to practice, it might be beneficial to the public, and it 
seems to be deserving of a fair experiment, which alone can justify. 
the expectation of success.” 

DECEMBER 20, 1785. 


In further prosecution of his efforts to interest those in authority, 
on November 25, 1785, Fitch visited ex-Goyernor Johnson, of Maryland, 
and obtained from him a letter addressed to Governor Smallwood, of 
Maryland, which letter I will now read: 


Frep’K Towx, November 25, 1785. 

Sin: Mr. John Fitch, of Bucks County, in Pennsylvania, called on me 
on his way to Richmond, He has gone through a variety of scenes in 
the back country which has enabled him to collect a knowledge of a 
great part of the new States on which and other helps he has made a 
map useful and entertaining. His ingenuity in this way strongly 
recommends him, but his genius is not confined to this alone. He has 
spent much thought on an improvement of the steam engine by which 
to gain a first power applicable to a variety of uses, amongst others to 
force vessels forward in any kind of water. If this engine can be 
simplified, constructed, and made to work at small expense there is no 
doubt but it will be very useful in most great works and amongst 
them in shipbuilding. 

Mr. Fitch wants to raise money to make an experiment on boats, 
The countenance he has met with in Virginia he hopes will enable him 
to do it. He wishes also to make other experiments and is willing to 
enter into engagements to apply a large proportion of the sales of his 
maps his principal fund. I believe his proposition for this improve- 
ment will be ample security for his applying the money in that way. 
All that I have to request of you, sir, is that you will give bim an 
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opportunity te converse with you. You will soon perceive he is a 
man of real genius and modesty. Your countenancing him will follow, 
of course. 
I am, sir, your excellency, 
Most obed. and most hble servant, 


THOMAS JOHNSON, 

During the summer of 1785 Fitch suceeeded in constructing a small 
steamboat which was successfully operated. In 1786 he began the 
construction of a second steamboat which was not completed until 1787. 

Dr. William Wood thus describes this latter boat: 

“This boat was forty-five feet long and twelve feet beam. It had six 
oars or paddles on each side. The engine was a twelve-inch cylinder.” 

While this boat was being constructed Fitch undertook to protect 
his invention by asking the Federal Congress to grant him a patent 
“for some reasonable time.” 

On March 15, 1786, he addressed the following petition to Congress: 


“To the Honorable the United States in Congress assembled: 

“The representation and petition of John Fitch humbly sheweth that 
your petitioner having constructed an easy and expeditious method of 
urging boats through the water, by the proper application of the force 
of steam, whereby the inland navigation of the United States of Amer- 
ica is likely to be greatly promoted, the principles whereof has been 
honored with the approbation of gentlemen of the first character for 
philosophical knowledge in several of these States, who have expressed. 
their desires of seeing it carried into execution by an experiment. And 
as it has been a general practice to encourage new invention and 
useful improvements by allowing their first projectors the advantages 
of their discoveries for some reasonable time, wherefore your petitioner 
humbly prays 

“That your honours will be pleased to grant him the exclusive privi- 
lege of constructing boats impelled by the force of steam and the 
advantages arising from that discovery on all waters now belonging 
to the United States, particularly on the Ohio and Mississippi Rivers, 
for such length of time as your honours may judge proper. 

“And your petitioner, etc. 

“Joun FITCH. 

TRENTON, March 15, 1786.” > 

Congress took no immediate action on this petition. 

In the early part of 1786 Fitch organized a company to construct 
steamboats of his design and otherwise to promote his invention. All 
of the records of this company are not now available, but it does 
appear that on August 2, 1786, the company acceded to Fitch’s request 
that an assessment be levied upon each of the shareholders for the 
purpose of providing additional funds with which to finance the com- 
pany. 

In the Congressional Library is a letter written by Fitch t John 
Cox on August 2, 1786, which sets out the action taken by the share- 
holders on the preceding day. This paper reads as follows: 

„ Wonrur Sin: The company met last evening to determine what 
further should be done concerning the steam boat, when there was elght 
present, to whom I made the enclosed proposals, and on considering 
the matter unanimously came to the following resolution: 

“At a meeting of several of the company's proprietors of the steam 
boat held the 2nd day of August, 1786, agreeable to general notice 
given, the new proposals of John Fitch for an enlargement of his plan 
by further advances of money being now laid before us and considered 
of. It is agreed that the said plan be carried into effect upon a larger 
scale than was at first proposed and that the further advances be 
thirty dollars per share more than specified in on articles of agree- 
ment dated April 19, 1786. I could wish, sir, to be made acquainted 
with your determinations on the matter, and also Mr. Stevens as soon 
as may be convenient, I pray you, sir, also to communicate this to Mr. 
Stacy Potts, as I have not time to write him on the action at present, 
and request him to write to me whether he agrees to the proposal or 
not; and could wish it might be soon, as the money must be shortly 
raised for the purpose to have the boat a running in ten weeks. With 
the most perfect respect, sir, I beg leave to subscribe myself, 

“Your ever faithful and very humble servant, 
“ JOEN FITCH. 

“Joun Cox, Esq.” 

Fitch's second boat was completed in 1787 and was launched at once 
upon the Delaware River at Philadelphia. 

At that time the Federal Constitutional Conyention was in session 
in the city of Philadelphia, and the members of that convention wit- 
nessed the success of Fitch’s steamboat. 

Fitch himself sald that practically all members of the convention 
were present on that occasion, That they were well pleased with the 


trial is attested by the fact that letters of congratulations were given 
to Fitch by some of the prominent gentlemen who were present. 
Among those who gave letters to Fitch were Governor Randolph and 
Doctor Johnson, of Virginia; David Rittenhouse, Dr. John Ewing, and 
Prof. Andrew Ellicott, of Pennsylvania. Chief Justice Ellsworth, of 
Connecticut, who was on board Fitch’s stéamboat upon that occasion, 
also said the experiment was a success, 


This trial trip of Fitch’s boat was made on August 22, 1787. Please 
bear in mind that it was not until August, 1807—exactly 20 years 
later—that Fulton launched the Clermont on the Hudson River. 

The testimonials just referred to were given in December following 
August 22, 1787, several of which are now on file in the Congressional 
Library. The following letters, which I will now read, are indicative 
of the unqualified success of the trial trip made by the Fitch boat on 
August 22, 1787. 

The first is from David Rittenhouse and reads as follows: 

“These may certify that the subscriber has frequently seen Mr. 
Fitch’s steamboat, which with great labor and perseverance he has at 
length completed, and has likewise been on board when the boat was 
worked against both wind and tide with a very considerable degree of 
velocity by the force of steam only, Mr. Fitch's merit in constructing 
a. good steam engine and applying it to so useful a purpose will no 
doubt meet with the encouragement he so justly deserves from the 
generosity of his countrymen, especially those who wish to promote 
every improvement of the useful arts in America. 

“Davin RITTENHOUSS,.” 


At the bottom of the letter which I have just read is the following 
statement signed by John Ewing, which I will read: 

“ Having also seen the boat urged by the force of steam and having 
been on board of it when in motion, I concur In the above opinion of 
Mr. Fitch's merits. 

“Joun EWING. 

“ PHILADELPHIA, December 12, 1787.” 

I will now read a letter signed by Mr. Andrew Ellicott: 

“From the well-known force of steam I was one of the first of those 
who encouraged Mr. Fitch to reduce his theory of a steamboat to prac- 
tice, in which he has succeeded far beyond our expectations, I am 
now fully of opinion that steamboats may be made to answer valuable 
purposes in facilitating the internal navigation of the United States 
and that Mr. Fitch has great merit in applying a steam engine to so 


valuable a purpose and entitled to every encouragement from his coun- 


try and countrymen. 
“ANDREW ELLICOTT. 

“PHILADELPHIA, December 13, 1787.” 

While the success of Fitch’s invention was now assured, he was not 
satisfied with the speed which his boat attained on this occasion, 
After much labor and many vexatious delays, he succeeded in obtaining 
the necessary funds with which to construct another steamboat. 

This boat was 60 feet long with a beam of 12 feet. ‘The trial trip 
of this boat was made during the latter part of July, 1788. Of this 
boat Dr. William Thornton, a prominent man of that time and who 
subsequently prepared the designs of the present Capitol Building at 
Washington, wrote: 

“Our boat will be tried this evening or to-morrow. Ours is moved 
by paddies placed at the stern, moved by a small steam engine.“ 

The initial trip of this boat was from Philadelphia to Burlington, a 
distance of 20 miles—the greatest. distance that had ever been trav- 
ersed by a steamboat. Of this trip Dr. William Wood writes: 

“At every town along the river banks they were greeted with cheers 
and waving of handkerchiefs, and when within a few rods of their 
destination the pipe boiler sprang a leak, and they came to anchor, 
The boiler was soon repaired and the boat made several trips to Bur- 
lington and back without any accident. On the 12th of October, 1788, 
there were thirty passengers on board, and these were taken from 
Philadelphia to Burlington (20 miles upstream) in three hours and 
ten minutes, which fact was certified to by Andrew Ellicett, Richard 
Chase, John Poor, and John Ely.” 

The certificate to which Doctor Wood refers does not appear among 
the papers in the Congressional Library. However, there is in this 
collection the certificate of four passengers (two of whom are men- 
tioned by Doctor Wood), which fully sustains Doctor Wood's state- 
ment. l 

I will read this certificate : ' 

“We the subscribers were passengers in Mr. John Fitch's steamboat 
from the city of Philadelphia to the city of Burlington, a distance of 
about 20 miles, which was performed in three hours and ten minutes, 
with the tide, which gets in at the rate of two miles per hour. 

“There were upwards of thirty passengers on board the boat, which 
was propelled by the force of steam, without any manuel labor, except 
that of tending the steam engine. 

“ ANDW, ELLICOTT. 
“ JOSEPH ELLIcorr. 
“ BENJN. ELLICOTT. 
“RICHARD CHASR,” 

Although this trial was in every respect a success, Fitch, with his 
overpowering desire for improvement, determined to construct still 
another boat with larger machinery. The new design contemplated 
that the cylinder should be 18 inches instead of 12 inches in diameter. 

The trial trip of this new bout was made on April 16, 1790, nearly 
17 years before Fulton's trial with the Clermont on the Hudson River. 

Fitch, in writing of the trial made on April 16, 1790, said: 
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“Although the wind blew very fresh at the northeast we reigned 
lord high admirals of the Deleware, and no boat in the river could 
hold its way with us; all fell astern, although several sail boats, which 
were very light, and heavy sails that brought their gunnales well down 
to the water, came out to try us.” 

During the summer of 1790 Fitch made a number of trips up and 
down the Delaware River with this boat. Those trips wer £0 BUC- 
cessful that Fitch, in writing of them, said: 

“Thus has been effected by little Johnny Fitch and Harry Voight 
one of the greatest and most useful arts that has ever been introduced 
into the world; and although the world and my country does not thank 
me for it, yet it gives me heartfelt satisfaction.” 

At this point I wish to say that some of Fitch’s writings upon this 
subject are in the Congressional Library, while others are filed with 
the Historical Society in Philadelphia. 

The success attained by Fitch’s steamboat was so pronounced that 
during the summer of 1790 it was operated as a regular boat between 
Philadelphia and Burlington; and there regularly appeared in the two 
Philadelphia papers—the Pennsylvania Packet and the Federal Ga- 
zette—notices of the days and hours of sailing. 

In the old National Museum at Washington can be found a copy of 
the Federal Gazette of July 27, 1790, in which appears the following 
advertisement: 

“The steam boat sets out tomorrow morning at ten o'clock from 
‘Arch Street ferry in order to take passengers for Burlington, Bristol, 
Bordentown, and Trenton, and return next day.” 

The advertisement which appeared in the Pennsylvania Packet of 
June 12, 1790, reads as follows: 

„The steamboat is now ready to take passengers, and is intended to 
set off from Arch Street ferry in Philadelphia every Monday, Wednes- 
day, and Friday for Burlington, Bristol, Bordentown, and Trenton, and 
to return on Tuesday, Thursday, and Saturday.” 

These two newspaper advertisements are conclusive proof of the 
success of Fitch's invention and appeared 17 years before Fulton 
launched the Clermont on the Hudson. 

From an inyentive standpoint no historian claims that the slightest 
credit is due anyone other than Fitch for the steamboat that plied 
between Philadelphia and Burlington during the summer of 1790. 
That boat was propelled solely by the power of steam and carried 
passengers on regular schedule trips. 

Aecording to modern standards it might have been of crude and rough 
design; nevertheless it and the date must stand in history as a prac- 
tical exposition and demonstration of an invention that has reyolution- 
ized water navigation throughout the civilized world. 

Those who have written of this boat say that it attained a speed of 
8 miles an hour in ascending the Delaware, which was a higher rate of 
speed than was obtained by Fulton's Clermont 17 years later. 

Elated with the success of the boat just referred to, Fitch designed 
and with the financial aid of his company constructed still a larger 
boat, which he very appropriately named Perseverance. It was in- 
tended that this boat should navigate the Ohio and Mississippi Rivers. 
In this hope, however, Fitch was disappointed, for about the time it 
was completed it was blown by a violent storm upon Pettys Island, 
in the Delaware, opposite the city of Philadelphia, and seriously dam- 
aged. Fitch's stockholders then became discouraged and declined to 
advance other funds. Fitch's own resource being exhausted, the boat 
was abandoned. For four years it remained upon Pettys Island, and 
was finally offered for sale at public auction on August 18, 1795. 

In 1796, while residing in the city of New York, Fitch constructed 
another steamboat. Successful experiments were made with this 
boat on the old Collect Pond, on the site of which the present Tombs 
Prison now stands. There is abundant testimony relative to the con- 
struction and the success of this small steamer, but I do not deem it 
necessary to prolong my address by any extended reference thereto. 

It is worthy of note, however, that this boat was driven by a screw 
propeller, and was unquestionably the first boat of this kind ever 
constructed, 

Next, I desire to refer to what may be termed legislative proof of 
the dates of Fitch's invention. 

On March 18, 1786, the Legislature of New Jersey passed a law 
granting Fitch 

“The sole and exclusive right of constructing, making, using, and em- 
ploying or navigating all and every species or kinds of boats or water 
craft which might be urged or impelled by the force of fire or steam 
in all the creeks, rivers, etc., within the territory or jurisdiction of this 
State, for a period of 14 years.” 

On February 3, 1787, the Legislature of Delaware gave Fitch similar 
rights within that State. The State of New York, by its legislature, 
did the same thing on March 19, 1787. Pennsylvania gave such 
exclusive rights to Fitch on March 28, 1787, and similar action was 
taken by the Legislature of Virginia on November 7, 1787. 

On November 16, 1787, James Rumsey presented to the House of 
Representatives of Virginia a petition in which he sought the repeal 
of the prior exclusive grant to Fitch on the ground that he was the 
inventor of a boat propelled by steam. This petition was referred to 


a committee, which reported a bill repealing the exclusive grant to 
Fitch. On November 26, 1788, this bill was defeated in the Virginia 
House of Representatives, which is very strong evidence not only of 
Fitch's invention, but also of its priority over Rumsey's; but 
Fitch’s invention antedated that of Rumsey, it certainly antedated 
that of Fulton, which did not come until 19 years after the action 
of the Virginia House of Representatives. 

The records of the Virginia Legislature show that on November 17, 
1790, John Fitch filed a petition for an extension of his exclusive 
privilege to use the waters of the State for steamboat navigation on 
the ground that, while his boat had been completed, it had been 
injured by a storm. This boat was the Perseverance, to which refer- 
ence has been made. The committee to which this petition was 
referred made a report thereon on December 7, 1790. I will read a 
copy of the record on this subject: 

“Mr. Henry Lee reported, from the Committee of Propositions and 
Grievances, that the committee had according to order, had under their 
consideration the petition of John Fitch, to them referred, and had 
come to a resolution thereupon, which he read in his place, and after- 
wards delivered it at the Clerk’s table, when the same was again twice 
read, and agreed to by the House, as followeth: 

“*Resolved, that it is the opinion of this committee, That the 
further consideration of the petition of the said John Fitch, praying 
that the time allowed him by law to complete and navigate a steam 
boat in this State, may be extended one year from the 7th day of 
November, 1790, be deferred to the 31st day of March next) ” 

While Fitch was thus obtaining exclusive rights of navigation from 
the States, he also undertook to procure other assistance from the 
legislatures of other States. 


On January 5, 1786, he addressed the following memorial to the 
General Assembly of Maryland: 


“To the honorable the General Assembly of the State of Maryland: 


“The subscriber humble begs leave to inform this Honorable Legisla- 
ture that he has proposed a machine for promoting navigation which 
has been approved by the Honorable Assemblies of Virginia, and Penn- 
sylvania, and by many men of science who have examined the same 
and certified their approbation, A number of gentlemen of character 
and influence in the different States have undertaken to promote a 
subscription for his map of the Northwest parts of the United States 
in order to enable him to make an experiment of said machine. He 
flatters himself by that means he might in time be enabled to do it 
but as the means of procuring it is so dilatory and he proposes to 
send to Europe for a steam engine to effect it. He prays this Honor- 
able Legislature to lend a sum sufficient for that purpose and impower 
Andrew Ellicott, Esq., under whose patronage he wishes to erect it, 
to draw out of the Treasury a sufficient sum to procure said engine 
and the subscriber will refund the same to the Treasury of this State 
out of the first subscriptions he shall obtain or give sufficient security 
if he should take it out of the State. Should this Honorable Legis- 
lature see fit to appoint a committee to examine into the principles 
of said machine your Petitioner as in duty bound will ever pray, 

“Joun Fircw.” 

Fitch sent along with this letter the supporting statements, which 
I will now read: 

Upon considering the extent of the Principles on which John Fitch 
proposes to construct his Steam Boat, and the quantity of motion that 
may be produced by the elastic force ot steam, we are of opinion 
that if the execution could by any means be made to answer the theory, 
when reduced to practice, it may be beneficial to the public, and it 
seems to be deserving of a fair experiment which alone can justify the 
expectations of success, 

“ JOHN EWING. 
“ANDREW ELLICOTT, 
“ R, PATTERSON, EDWARD DUFFEILD. 
“Prancrs Horxixsox. Epwarp Naxcarrow.” 

Fitch’s request was referred to a committee, of which William 
Pinkney was chairman; and, on January 9, 1786, that committee 
made the following report to the general assembly: 

“The committee, appointed to consider the petition of John Fitch, 
beg leave to report 

“That they have endeavored to obtain an adequate idea of the ma- 
chine mentioned in the said petition and, from the great quantity of 
motion that may be produced by the elastic force of steam, the com- 
mittee are strongly inclined to believe the probability of the success 
promised by the theory. Your committee beg leave to observe that the 
state and condition of our finances is such that no advance of public 
money can be made to assist the petitioner in bringing his theory to 
experiment, however desirable it may be to a liberal and enlightened 
legislature to encourage works of genius and promote the useful arts. 

“All of which is submitted to the honorable House. 

“By order, 2 
Wu. PINKNEY, Chairman 


RICHARD WELLS. 
Wu. LIVINGSTON, 


“January 9, 1786.” 
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An authenticated copy of Fitch’s petition to the General Assembly 
of Pennsylvania asking for exclusive rights of steam navigation in 
that State fs among the documents relative to this subject in the 
Congressional Library. It bears date March 10, 1786, and, with the 
accompanying supporting statements, reads as follows: 

Marcu THE 10TH, 1786. 


To the honorable the representatives of the free men of the State of 
Pennsylvania in General Assembly met 
The petition and representation of John Fitch Humbly sheweth 
that your petitioner some time ago contrived an easy and practicable 
method of applying the force of steam to the urging of boats forward 
In our rivers whereby the inland navigation of the United States may 
be greatly promoted, which he has explained to gentlemen of science 
and mechanical abilities in several of the States who have approved 
-of the principles and wish to see the scheme carried into execution. 
That your petitioner has laid the scheme before the Assemblies of 
Virginia and Maryland and has entered into obligations with the 
former of these for completing the work and now, apprehensive that 
others from some trifling alterations which they may propose in the 
mechanism, may deprive him of the benefit of his own invention and 
thereby frustrate his just expectations and encouragements, he prays 
that your honorable house would be pleased to grant him an exclusive 
privilege of constructing boats for a limited time upon the principles 
of working them by the force of steam. 
And your petitioner as in duty bound shall ever pray. 
JouN Frreu. 
We the subscribers have been acquainted with the principles and 
some of us examined the mechanism of Mr. John Fitch’s steamboat 
and are of opinion that it may be the means of improving the inland 
navigation of the United States. 
We doubt not therefore that the inventor will find as he appears to 
merit the protection and encouragement of the legislature. 
Bucks County, March 18, 1786, 
(Signed) HENRY WYNKOOP. 
ANDREW MCMINN, Joux EDWARDS. 
Garpus WINKOOP, Jacos SOMMER. 


Upon that petition the general assembly passed the act of Mareh 
28, 1787, to which I have heretofore made reference. 

On April 23, 1791, Fitch applied to the Federal Congress for a 
patent of his invention. This patent was granted on August 26, 
1791, the original document being signed by George Washington, 
and by Commissioners Thomas Jefferson, Gen. Henry Knox, and John 
Randolph. I invite your attention to the date of Fitch's patent 

August 26, 1791—which was 16 years before Fulton sailéd the Oler- 
mont on the Hudson, = 

I will read a ¢opy of the record of the action taken by Congress 
upon this subject: 

“August 26, 1791, Whereupon ordered that letters patent be granted 
to the said John Fitch for his aforesaid invention for the term of 
14 years.” 

Unfortunately the records of the General Patent Office were de- 
stroyed by fire on September 24, 1877. However, there was saved 
and is now in print a bound volume, giving a list of patents granted 
between 1790 and 1836. On page 5 of that publication it appears 
that on August 26, 1791, John Fitch was granted a patent “for pro- 
pelling bonts, &c., by steam, &c.“ 

This book also shows that no earlier patent was granted to anyone 
for a similar invention, 

On November 20, 1791, the French Government also granted let- 
ters patent to Fitch which protected his invention in that country 
for 15 years. 

The original of this French patent is now iu the old National 
Museum in Washington. 

The application for this patent was made by Aaron Vail, an Ameri- 
can consul in Frante, as attorney in fact for John Fitch. 

Omitting the preamble, the recitation of the application, and the 
description of the invention, the following is a translation of the mate- 
rial clauses of this patent; 

“We have, according to the aforesaid law of the 7th of January, 
1791, conferred and by these presents signed by our hands, we grant to 
Mr. John Fitch an invention patent for the construction, exercise, and 
use throughout the Kingdom for the time and space of fifteen consecu- 

tive years from the date of these presents, of a mechanism which moves 
boats, ships, and other vessels by means of a fire machine, by the means 
consigned in the note and the drawing below; and on the which note 
shall be placed a stamp or seal with the words ‘invention patent’ and 
the name of the inventors for him and his attorney in fact to use the 
said patent throughout the Kingdom during the time mentioned above, 
all in conformity with the order of the law of the Tth of January. 

“We must positively forbid any person to imitate or counterfeit the 
said machine under any pretext whatsoever. We desire to insure the 
said Mr, Fitch the use of his patent; that this be made a proclamation 
in our name, which no one can ignore, 
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“We command and order all tribunals, administrative bodies, and 
municipalities to grant fully and peaceably the use of the rights con- 
ferred by these presents upon Mr. Fitch and his attorney in fact, and to 
cease and make to stop all contrary troubles and hindrances. We com- 
mand them also that at the first requisition of the patent they copy 
the presents on their registers, read, publish, and advertise them in 
their re®pective jurisdictions and departments during their duration 
as the law of the Kingdom, 

“In faith of which we have signed and made to be countersigned 
the said presents to which we have affixed the State seal. 

Paris, the twenty-ninth day of the month of November, one thou- 
sand seven hundred and ninety-one, and the sixteenth year of our 
reign, 

Louis. 

“ By run KING, 

„B. C. CAHIER, 
“The Minister of the Interior.” 

As I said in the beginning, I desire, in so far as it is possible, to 
avoid raising any issue as to priority between Fitch and anybody else. 
But since Thurston, in the life of Robert Fulton, does not himself claim 
priority for Fulton, I trust I may be pardoned for here calling attention 
to what Thurston says. 

On page 1 of Thurston’s Life of Robert Fulton, the following appears: 

“Robert Fulton has often, if not generally, been assumed to have 
been the inventor of the steamboat, as Watt is generally supposed to 
have been the inventor of the steam engine, which constitutes its 
motive apparatus. But this notion is quite incorrect. * * è But 
while Fulton was not the inventor of the steamboat, and while James 
Watt was not the inventor of the steam engine, fu a proper sense, it is 
the unquestionable fact that the latter was the first to secure a general 
introduction of the machine into practical use, and the former was the 
first to make the steamboat a commercial success and to make its 
ultimate and permanent employment for marine transportation sure. 
As an inventor Fulton accomplished far less thun Watt; in fact, he 
did comparatively little in this realm of intellect. Watt invented many 
improvements of the steam engine and left it in vastly better form 
than ‘when he found it, as it came from the hands of his predecessors, 
Newcomen and Calley. He gave the already well-shaped machine the 
separate condenser, the steam jacket, the double-acting form, the 
rotative type, the expansive system, the governor, and the “ engineer's 
stethoscope,” the indicator. Fulton did nothing to modify the engine 
or to improve the ‘steamboat even. He simply took the products of 
the genius of other mechanics and set them at work, in combination, 
and then applied the already known steamboat, in his more satis- 
factorily proportioned form, to a variety of useful purposes and with 
final success.” 

On page 34, in speaking of John Fitch and William Henry, of Ches- 
ter County, Pa., Thurston says that while Henry was probably not the 
first to conceive the idea of the steamboat, “ Fitch evidently made the 
first successful experiment in the propelling of boats by steam.” 

I shall be glad to here read what Thurston, in his Life of Fulton, 
says regarding Fitch and his invention. I read from pages 36 to 39, 
inclusive : 

“John Fiteh was an ingenious Connecticut mechanic. In April, 1783, 
us Fitch himself states, at Neshamony, Bucks County, Pa., he conceived 
the idea that a carriage might be driven by steam. After considering 
the subjeet a few days his attention was led to the plan of using steam 
to propel vessels, and from that time to the day of his death he was a 
persistent advocate of the introduction of the steamboat. At this time, 
Fitch says, ‘I did not knew that there was a steam engine on the 
earth’; and he was somewhat disappointed when his friend the Rev. 
Mr. Irwin, of Neshamony showed him a sketch of one in Martin's 
Phitosophy.’ 

„FPitch's first model was at once built, and was soon after tried on a 
small stream near Dayisville. The machinery was made of brass, and 
the boat was impelled by paddie wheels. His own account of his inven- 
tion is as follows: 

“ PHILADELPHIA, December 8, 1786. 
“To the EDITOR OF THE COLUMBIAN MAGAZINE. 


“Sin: The reason of my so long deferring to give you a description 
of the steamboat has been in some measure owing to the complication 
of the works, and un apprehension that a number of drafts would be 
necessary in order to show the powers of the machine us clearly as you 
would wish, But as I have not been able to band you herewith such 
drafts, I can only give you the general principles. It is in several 
parts, similar to the late improved steam engines in Europe, though 
there are some alterations. Our cylinder is to be horizontal, and the 
steam to work with equal force at each end. The mode by which we 
obtain what I take the liberty of terming a vacuum is, we believe, 
entirely new, as is also the method of letting the water into it, and 
throwing it off against the atmosphere without any friction. It is 
expected that the engine, which is a twelve-inch cylinder, will move 
with a clear foree of eleven or twelve hundredweight after the frictions 
are deducted; this force is to att against a wheel of eighteen inches 
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acting bell-crank engine, 24-inch cylinder, and 4 feet stroke, made by 


diameter. The piston is to move three feet, and each vibration of the 
piston gives the axis about forty evolutions. Each evolution of the 
axis moves twelve oars or paddles five and a half feet, which work 
perpendicularly, and which are represented by the stroke of the paddle 
of a canoe. As six of the paddles are raised from the water six more 
are entered, and the two sets of paddles make their strokes about 
eleven feet in each evolution. The cranks of the axis act upon the 
paddles about one-third of their length from the lever end, on which 
part of the oar the whole force of the axis is applied. Our engine is 
placed in the boat about one-third from the stern, and both the action 

and the reaction turn the wheel the same way. 
“ With the most perfect respect, sir, I beg leave to subscribe myself, 
“Your very humble servant, 
Jonx Frren.“ 


“Another of Fitch's boats, in April, 1790, made 7 miles an hour. 
Fitch, writing of this beat, says that ‘on the 16th of April we got our 
work completed and tried our boat again; and although the wind blew 
very fresh at the east, we reigned lord high admirals of the Deleware, 
and no boat on the river could hold way with us.’ In June of that 
year it was placed as a passenger boat on a line from Philadelphia to 
Burlington, Bristol, Bordentown, and Trenton, occasionally leaving that 
route to take excursions to Wilmington and Chester. During this period 
the boat probably ran between 2,000 and 3,000 miles, and with no 
serious accident: During the winter 1790-1791 Pitch commenced an- 
other steamboat, the Perseverance, and gave considerable time to the 
prosecution of his claim for a patent from the United States. The boat 
was never completed, although he received his patent, after a long and 
spirited contest with other claimants, on the 26th of August, 1791, and 
Fiteh lost all hope of success, He went to France in 1798, hoping to 
obtain the privilege of building steam vessels there, but was again dis- 
appointed and worked his passage home in the following year, and 
later brought out a new boat in New York City driven by a screw pro- 
peller. It seems to have been customary to secure a witness in those 
days, as in our own, and we have the following: 

This may certify that the subseriber has frequently seen Mr. Fiteh’s 
(John Fitch) steamboat, which with great labor and perseverance he 
has at length completed; and has likewise been on board when the boat 
was worked, against both wind and tide with considerable velocity, by 
the force of steam only. Mr. Fitch's. merits in constructing a good 
steam engine and applying it to so useful a purpose will no doubt meet 
with the encouragement he so richly deserves from the generosity of his 
countrymen, especially those who wish to promote every improvement 
of the useful arts In America. 

(Signed) 

“ PHILADELPHIA, December 12, 1787.” : 

I shall be glad to here read a part of a letter written by Fulton to 
Lord Stanhope in November, 1793 : 

“In June, 1793, I began the experiments on the steamships. My first 
design was to imitate the spring in the tail of a salmon. For this 
purpose I supposed a large bow to be wound up by the steam engine 
und the collected force attached to the end of a paddle, as in No. 1, 
let off, would urge the vessel forward.“ 
` In the old National Museum at Washington models of the steamboats 
of Fitch and Fulton, as well as a model of a boat designed by James 
Rumsey, are exhibited. On the glass cases in which these models are 
contained are explanatory labels. The dates, as well as other facts 
stated on these labels, fully sustain the claims I am making. 

These labels are as follows: 


JOHN FITCH’S STEAMBOAT 


Designed by John Fitch, built in Philadelphia in 1786, and first tested 
on the Delaware River July 27 of that year, when a successful public trial 
was made. Length, 34 feet; width, 8 feet; depth, 3 feet 6 inches. 
Equipped with a steam engine which, connected by geared machinery, 
sprocket wheel, and chain, operated six oars placed vertically in a frame 
on each side of the boat. 

In 1788 Fitch completed his first commercial boat for carrying pas- 
sengers, and it was driven in a similar manner. This boat was 60 feet 
long and § feet wide. She made a trip from Philadelphia to Burlington, 
about 20 miles, in July, 1788, the longest ever made by any steamboat 
up to that date. October 12, 1788, the boat took 30 passengers from 
Philadelphia to Burlington in three bours and ten minutes, a speed of 
over six miles an hour, In 1790 Fitch built another boat which attained 
a speed of eight miles an hour and continued to run on the Delaware 
River, carrying passengers and freight, for three or four months, 
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RUMSEY’S STEAMBOAT 
Propelled by jets of water forced out through the stern, Tested on 
the Potomac River at Shepherdstown, Va., 1787. 


STEAMBOAT “ CLERMONT,” 1807 
“Designed by Robert Fulton, built in the city of New York, and 


made its first trip from that city to Albany in August, 1807. Length, 
175 feet; breadth, 12 feet; depth, 8 feet. Equipped with a single- 
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Boulton and Watt in England, which operated the side wheels, 15 feet 
in diameter, The hull was built with flat bottom, sharp vertical ends, 
perpendicular sides being straight on top, open in the middle, and hay- 
ing small cabins at the bow and stern. This model represents the first 
experimental boat designed and constructed by Robert Fulton. After 
making several successful trips, it was replaced in the winter of 1807— 
1808, by another boat also called the Clermont, which embodied numer- 
ous improvements made by Fulton.” 

In 1817 the qnestion of priority between Fitch and Fulton was sub- 
mitted. to the General Assembly of New York, 

On this subject Dr. William Wood Says: 

“In 1817, the original patents, drafts, specifications, and models, of 
Fiteh and Fulton were exhibited before a committee of the New York 
Legislature, raised upon the petition of Governor Ogden, of New Jersey. 
Witnesses were examined, and able counsel employed. Fulton and 
Livingston were represented by Cadwalader D. Colden and Thomas 
Addis Emmet, Fitch's interests by Samuel A. Southard, Joseph Hop- 
kinson, and Colonel Ogden. Certificates of Doctor Rittenhouse, An- 
drew Ellicott, Oliver Evans, and John Ewing were produced, stating 
the performance of Fitch's steamboat. General Bloomfield testified that 
he had been a passenger on board Fitch’s boat on the Delaware in 1787 
and 1788, and regarded the experiment as successful.” 

The committee having charge of this matter, after careful considera- 
tion, reported to the general assembly as follows: 

“The steamboats built by Livingston and Fulton were in substance 
the invention patented to John Fitch in 1791, and Fitch during the 
term of his patent had the exclusive right to use the same in the 
United States.“ 

I wish to invite your attention to the fact that this finding was made 
by a body of men who resided in the State where Fulton's steamboat 
was built and where it was a matter of State pride. 

In 1887 the Connecticut Legislature appointed a committee to investi- 
gate the matter of “the discoveries and inventions of John Fitch, of 
Windsor.” The report of that committee was stibmitted to the general 
assembly In April, 1887, and was approved by the house of representa- 
tives on April 28, 1887, and by the senate on May 10, 1887. That 
report Is very illuminating of the question under discussion, and reads 
us follows: 


To the ‘honorable the Senate and House of Representatives of the State 
of Connecticut, in General Assembly Convened: 
The undersigned, appointed a special committee by joint resolution, 
beg leave to report as follows: 
That in accordance with the instructions of sald resolution your com- 


mittee have carefully investigated the facts rendered available by ex- 


isting records, indicating the date and extent of the agency of John 
Fitch of Windsor, in this State, in the practical application of steam 
as a motive power in the propulsion of vessels on the water, and we 
find the same sufficient to fully establish the correctness of the follow- 
ing statement. 

1. That as early as April, 1785, John Fitch claimed to have invented 
a machine, using steam as a motive power to propel vessels, 

2. That in August of the same year, Dr. John Ewing, Provost of the 
University of Pennsylvania, in a letter to Wm. C. Houston, formerly 
Member of Congress, certifies to having personally “examined Fitch's 
machine for rowing a boat by the alternate operation of steam and the 
atmosphere.” 

3. That on September 27, 1785, Fitch presented a drawing and model 
of his boat to the American Philosophical Society of Philadelphia. 

4. That on March 18, 1786, the State of New Jersey gave to John 
Fiteh “ the sole and exclusive right, for fourteen years. of constructing, 
making, using, and employing, or navigating, all and every species or 
kinds of boats or water craft, which might be urged or impelled by the 
force of fire or steam, in all the ereeks, rivers, etc., within the territory 
or jurisdiction of this State.” 0 

5. That similar rights were granted to John Fitch by the States of 
New York (March 19, 1787), Delaware (February 3, 1787), Pennsyl- 
vanla (March 28, 1787), and Virginla (November 7, 1787). 

6. That a boat moved exclusively by steam power applied to pad- 
dies placed at its stern was constructed by Fitch, and made the trip 
from Philadelphia to Burlington, a distance of twenty miles, up- 
stream and against the current, in three hours and ten minutes, with 
thirty passengers on board, on October 12, 1788, 

7. That a second and larger and more efficient vessel was con- 
structed by Fitch, and made a trial trip on April 16, 1790; and that 
this vessel was thereafter run as a regular passenger boat during the 
summer of 1790 between Philadelphia and Burlington, being so com- 
pletely successful that a regular advertisement of her days of leaving 
and returning, and her place of departure, with her readiness to convey 
passengers, may be found at repeated intervals and dates in the local 
newspapers of the time—the Pennsylvania Packet and the Federal 
Gazette. 

8. That an account of the fine performance of this vessel may be 
found in the New York Magazine of August 13, 1790. Your committee 
have been unable to find any authentic record of inventions for the 
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successful application of steam to the propulsion of vessels and the 
actual use of the same, by any person or persons, anywhere in the 
world, at so early a date as that (which is) clearly and fully estab- 
lished, by the facts hereinbefore mentioned, to the credit of John Fitch ; 
and they therefore deem it a measure of justice, as well as of proper 
State pride, that such action be taken commemorative of the great 
achievements of this native and humble citizen of our Commonwealth, 
as that proposed by the joint resolution of this general assembly. 
Your committee recommend that the full and interesting monograph 
of the late William Wood, of East Windsor, setting forth the facts of 
the case be made a matter of record in the archives of the States in 
connection with this report. 
All of which is respectfully submitted. 

O. Vixcent Corrtx, Senate Chairman. 

A. Foster Hiectns, House Chairman, 

(By O. V. C., by request.) 
Luxe E. Woop, Senate Committee. 
C. E. OSBORNE, House Committee. 


Fitch spent the last days of his life at Bardstown, Ky. Of his in- 
ventions and disappointments, during this period, he wrote: 

“TI confess the thought of a steamboat, which first struck me by mere 
accident, about the middle of April, 1785, has hitherto been very un- 
fortunate; the perplexities and embarrassments through which it has 
caused me to wade far exceed anything that the common course of life 
ever presented to my view.“ 

Mr. C. Seymour Bullock, in the Connecticut Magazine, said: 

“Had Fitch been as thrifty as he was inventive he might have be- 
come wealthy, for Gardoque, the Spanish enyoy to this country in 
1796, wished to buy his invention for the sole and exclusive use of the 
King of Spain. Fitch replied, ‘No; if there is any glory or profit in 
my invention, my countrymen shall have the whole of it.’” 

It is a sad commentary upon the gratitude of this Nation that no 
fitting stone marks the grave of this great pioneer. 

The bill before your committee seeks a tardy recognition of his 
great achievements. Its passage would be a belated acknowledgment 
of the genius of one of America’s most illustrious sons. 

Mr. chairman and gentlemen of the committee, I thank you most 
genuinely for the patient hearing which you bave given me, and most 
sincerely trust that you may see your way perfectly clear to favorably 
report the bill and urge its passage by Congress. 


THE PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 


Mr. WAINWRIGHT, Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 

sent to extend my remarks on the bill H. R. 1244, providing for 
- a board of visitors to visit the Philippine Islands biennially. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, I wish to call the atten- 
tion of Congress and the country to what I consider a singular 
omission, if not a real neglect in the past on the part of Con- 
gress, namely, its failure, in view of the responsibilities with 
which it is charged with regard to the Philippine Islands, to 
provide for a regular visitation of the islands by some of its own 
Members. In view of the failure of the House during the last ses- 
sion to make provision for such a visit by a subcommittee of the 
Committee on Insular Affairs or a group otherwise selected 
from the membership of the House, although not a member of 
the Committee on Insular Affairs, I felt impelled, owing to my 
interest in the islands induced by a recent visit, to introduce 
H. R. 12444 entitled “A bill providing for the biennial appoint- 
ment of a board of visitors to inspect and report upon the gov- 
ernment and conditions in the Philippine Islands.” This bill 
provides for a visit to the islands every two years by a select 
committee or board of visitors composed of two Senators and 
three Members of the House after the short session. Thus the 
visit would occur at the beginning of the term of the new 
Congress before the first regular session, insuring that the 
membership will be informed as to the then present conditions 
from original sources of its own, before the legislative work of 
Congress begins. 

We should all bear in mind that Congress, and Congress 
alone, is the authority primarily and solely responsible to fhe 
people under our system of government not only for legisla- 
tion affecting the Philippines but for the adoption of policies 
and measures affecting their relation to this country. Par- 
ticularly does this refer to all questions in any way relating 
to the duration or extent of the sovereignty of the United 
States over the islands, Thus far Congress has been kept 
advised as to conditions in the islands principally through the 
medium of reports of the Governors General made, however, 
not directly to Congress but through the War Department, the 
executive agency charged with the administration of the 
islan 


Except for occasional and somewhat sporadic visits, the 
islands have remained unvisited by Members of Congress. No 
regular provision for such visits has ever been made. In the 
early days of the American occupation of the Philippines 
many Members of Congress, on their own initiative, visited the 
Philippine Islands. The insurrection in the islands and the 
large number of American troops, including, in addition to the 
Regular Army, volunteer troops from all parts of the country, as 
well as the newness of our relation to the Philippine Islands, at- 
tracted these visitors. The constant going and coming of 
transports made these visits economical and easy, 

With the pacification of the Philippines and the removal 
therefrom of a great part of the Army, including all of the 
volunteer troops, the principal attraction to visitors was re- 
moved. The visits of the transports were less frequent, and 
it was more difficult to arrange for convenient, economical 


ps. 

In 1905 Mr. Taft succeeded in having a large number of Con- 
gressmen visit the Philippine Islands, while he, as Secretary 
of War, made an inspection of conditions in the islands. 
Again, in 1907, he was accompanied by a smaller number of 
Congressmen, 

In 1910 Secretary Dickinson made a tour of inspection of 
the Philippine Islands unaccompanied, or practically so, by 
any Member of Congress. On the return from this trip the 
are of the Bureau of Insular Affairs in his annual report 


This visit in company with the Secretary of War, as well as similar 
visits by the chief of the bureau in the past, has served again to 
emphasize in his mind the desirability of such visits by those who 
have to deal directly with the administration of Philippine affairs 
or fixing of a Philippine polley, and leads him to suggest the im- 
portance of visits by at least subcommittees of the legislative com- 
mittees of the Senate and House of Representatives whenever such 
visits are practicable. The information gained and the insight secured 
from direct contact would, it is thought, far more than repay in the 
time saved in the deliberations of the committees and in debate on 
the floor the cost of such visits as well as tend to assure the best 
legislative results for the Filipinos, 


This was again emphasized in the report for the following 
year, and on April 3, 1912, Mr. Olmsted, of Pennsylvania, in- 
troduced a bill providing for the biennial appointment of a 
board of visitors to inspect and report upon the government 
and conditions in the Philippine Islands. This bill was not 
acted upon, but its publication was received with general ap- 
proyal in the Philippine Islands, and while attracting rela- 
tively less attention in the United States, was approved in so 
far as there was public comment on it. 

The War Department receives almost annually from the 
authorities of the islands recommendations for the visit of 
congressional committees to the islands. 

In 1910, by a House resolution, the House Committee on 
Insular Affairs was directed— 


to make a complete and thorough investigation of the Interior De- 
partment of the Philippine Government touching the administration 
of Philippine lands and all matters of fact and law pertaining thereto, 


The resulting investigation, which was conducted in Wash- 
ington, may be broadly said to have produced no result what- 
ever. It cost the Philippine Government approximately 
$60,000 in producing witnesses and documents in Washing- 
ton. The published report was a large volume, and it is fair 
to presume from the result that the necessity of the investiga- 
tion and the expense connected therewith would have been 
saved had there been, as now suggested, an authoritative visit 
by a congressional committee to the islands. 

The responsibility for the Philippine Islands under our Con- 
stitution rests directly on Congress. No broad policy with 
reference to the islands can be adopted except by direction 
of Congress. It is difficult to see how the duty can be per- 
formed unless Congress is kept informed not only by report, 
but by personal examination of authoritative representatives 
of the body itself. 

It will be recalled that at the beginning of the last adminis- 
tration, in view of the issue as to the granting of immediate 
independence to the islands then recently so acutely raised by 
the message of President Wilson so recommending, and in view 
of the yery unsatisfactory condition, financial and otherwise, 
then existing in the islands, President Harding, as one of his 
first acts, sent a special mission to the islands composed of the 
present Governor General, Maj. Gen. Leonard Wood, and a 
former Governor General, Cameron Forbes, for purposes of 
his own information and in order that he might have the 
benefit of the judgment of those who had previously had direct 
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and responsible relation in important capacities to the govern- 
ment of the islands, to guide him in recommending to Congress 
as to whether the time had yet arrived to grant to the islands 
their complete independence, or whether the responsibility 
which we had assumed in regard to these islands still required 
our guiding hand to control their destiny for some time to 
come. The report of this commission recommending against im- 
mediate independence, although generally accepted by the people 
of this country as controlling and authoritative, has never been 
so received by the native political leaders and native partici- 
pants in the government of the islands, who have challenged 
the correctness of the statements of fact upon which it was 
based and the soundness of its conclusions and recommendation. 

From the beginning of our. relation to these islands there 
has been a continual persistent agitation there in favor of a 
withdrawal of our sovereignty and the granting of complete in- 
dependence. For this there has undoubtedly been abundant 
warrant or excuse in the attitude of succeeding administra- 
tions and of Congress itself, expressed in declarations of Presi- 
dents and Governors General and culminating in the preamble 
to the so-called Jones Act, constituting the present organic law 
of the islands, in which it is declared that it has always been 
the intention of Congress to grant to the islands a complete 
independence as soon as they shall have shown themselves 
able to maintain for themselves a stable government. 

This continued agitation for independence, and the existence 
also from the beginning of a strong sentiment in this country 
in this regard, will keep this as an ever-present issue in Con- 
gress, never to be settled except by a positive declaration 
expressive of the deliberate will of the American people to the 
contrary, or by the fixing of some definite time in the future 
when the question shali be decided by an expression of the 
will of our own people or of the Filipinos, or by at once yield- 
ing to their insistence and granting them immediate inde- 
pendence, for which there are always measures pending in 
Congress. In addition to this ever-prevalent issue, questions 
of every sort must continually be arising calling for the action 
or consideration of Congress. But even though there were no 
such issues, the responsibilities of Congress in relation to this 
portion of our domain make it expedient that it should main- 
tain a close contact with them and have its own sources of 
information as to conditions governmental, social, and other- 
wise there prevailing. Congress should have an insight through 
eyes of its own into all matters of importance affecting our 
relations with the Philippines. It should not be required to 
rely upon information vicariously supplied, and often colored 
by prejudice, passion, self-interest, or ulterior purpose. In its 
search for true light it should have available at all times the 
facts supplied from unprejudiced sources, the real views of the 
people of the islands, and the judgment of those whose only 
motive and interest is the best interest of the peoples both of 
the United States and of the Philippine Islands. 

There is naturally and necessarily a predisposition against 
the expenditure of public moneys for travel of Members of 
Congress except for absolutely necessary purposes. On this 
assumption, notwithstanding, as I understand, the views of the 
Secretary of War to the contrary, the House at the last ses- 
sion failed to authorize a visit to the islands by a subcommittee 
of the Committee on Insular Affairs or to make any provision 
for such a visit in the future. This, I believe, was a mistake 
and due to misapprehension as to the importance of Congress 
keeping in touch with the islands in such manner. If it becomes 
a matter of regular procedure calling for a visitation by a 
small and carefully selected representation of both the Senate 
and the House, the great advantage that will ensue can not fall 
to more than justify the comparatively trivial expense involved. 

Our great interest and responsibility for these islands, the vast 
importance, not only to ourselves but to the world at large, as 
to what shall be our relation to them in the future, surely 
justifies provision for such a visitation as much as for visi- 
tations at public expense by subcommittees or groups of Mem- 
bers of both Houses, for example, to Soldiers’ Homes, Indian 
reservations, and other governmental institutions or activities. 
Furthermore, it can not fail to be an advantage not only from 
its informative value, but from the gratification that must 
ensue in the islands from this manifestation of the interest 
and concern of Congress in their behalf. Further, it can not 
fail to do much to ameliorate the present conditions of es- 
trangement which appear to affect the people of the islands, 
or at all events those who profess to speak for them. It will 
obviate the practice of delegations coming from the islands to 
Washington, with all the expense involved, and create an inti- 
mate liaison between Congress and the legislature and the 


people of the islands. At all events, it will tend to put Con- 


gress in the way of securing information as to conditions in 
a manner and under conditions that would not otherwise be 
possible. I am sure that the delegates from the islands will 
voice the gratification of their legislature at the proposed 
step, and that it can not fail to have a most beneficial effect in 
every way. 

As I have said, my interest in the subject arises not alone on 
accoum of my general interest as a Member of this House, 
but from the fact that I had the privilege and good fortune 
some months since to personally visit the islands, thus acquir- 
ing some idea of the extreme importance of a proper concep- 
tion by Congress of the conditions there prevailing. If I am 
not incorrectly informed, not one member of the Committee on 
Insular Affairs of the Sixty-eighth Congress has ever person- 
Ally visited the Philippine Islands. 

I propose to reintroduce this bill at the opening of the first 
session of the Sixty-ninth Congress. It is my hope that these 
remarks may attract attention to this important subject, and 
induce reflection thereon in the meanwhile by my colleagues in 
the Sixty-ninth Congress. 


STATUE OF GEN. JOSEPH WHEELER, OF ALABAMA 


Mr. ALMON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for one minute. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Alabama asks unani- 
mous consent to address the House for one minute. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ALMON. Mr. Speaker, the people of Alabama, through 
its legislature, as a tribute of affectionate appreciation of the 
distinguished service, both in war and in peace, of Gen. Joseph 
Wheeler, have tendered a statue of General Wheeler to be 
placed in Statuary Hall in this Capitol Building. 

General Wheeler not only was a hero of two wars—the 
Civil and the American—but was an able and dis- 
tinguished Representative in this House for 16 years, repre- 
senting the eighth congressional district of Alabama, which 
I have had the honor to represent during the past 10 years. 

In behalf of the Alabama delegation, I desire to announce 
that exercises appropriate to the presentation and acceptance 
of the statue of General Wheeler will be held in the Hall of 
Fame at 11 o’clock Thursday, March 12, 1925, when addresses 
will be made by Senators and tatives, and to extend 
to each of you a cordial invitation to attend these exercises. 
[Applause.] 

MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate by Mr. Craven, its Chief Clerk, 
announced that the Senate had agreed to the report of the 
committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
10020) making appropriations for the Department of the In- 
terior for the fiscal year ending June 80, 1926, and for other 


purposes. ‘ 

The message also announced that the Senate had agreed to 
the amendment of the House of Representatives to the amend- 
ment of the Senate No. 11 to the bill (H. R. 11505) making 
appropriations for the Executive Office and sundry independent 
executive“ bureaus, boards, commissions, and offices for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1926, and for other purposes, and 
that the Senate recedes from its amendment No, 5 to said bill. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed the. 
following resolution: 


House Joint Resolution 282 


Empowering the Speaker of the House of Representatives to appoint 
a Member elect of the Sixty-ninth Congress as a member of the Com- 
mission in Control of the House Office Building. 


The message also announced that the Senate had agreed to 
the amendment of the House of Representatives to the joint 
resolution (S. J. Res. 189) authorizing the enlargement of the 
Federal Veterans’ Hospital at Muskogee, Okla., by the pur- 
chase of an adjoining city hospital and authorizing the appro- 
priation of $150,000 for that purpose, with an amendment as 
follows: 

In the matter proposed to be inserted by said House amendment 
strike out the words heretofore or hereafter appropriated” and insert 
in lieu thereof the words “appropriated after March 1, 1925.” 


The message also announced that the Senate had passed 
without amendment bill of the following title: 

H. R. 11633. An act to authorize an appropriation to provide 
additional hospital and ont-patient dispensary facilities for 
persons entitled to ö under the World War vet- 
erans' act, 1924. 
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The message also announced that the Senate had passed bills 
of the following titles, in which the concurrence of the House 
of Representatives was requested: 

8. 4004. An act to amend the act entitled “An act to regulate 
steam engineering in the District of Columbia,” approved Feb- 
ruary 28, 1887; and 

S. 408 7T. An act providing for the irrigation of certain lands 


in the State of Nebraska. 8 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed 
with amendment the bill (H. R. 12156) extending the time for 
repayment of the revolving fund for the benefit of the Crow 
Indians, in which the concurrence of the House of Repre- 
sentatives was requested. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed 
without amendment joint resolution of the following title: 

II. J. Res. 375. Joint resolution authorizing and directing 
the Secretary of Agriculture to waive one-half of the grazing 
fees for the use of the national forests during the calendar 
year 1925. 


SENATE BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION REFERRED 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, Senate bills and joint resolution 
of the following titles were taken from the Speaker's table and 
referred to their appropriate committees as indicated below: 

$.594. An act for the relief of Wynona A. Dixon; to the 
Committee on War Claims, 

§.1208. An act for the relief of Swend A. Swendson; to 
the Committee on Claims. 


8. 4057. An act providing for the irrigation of certain lands 


in the State of Nebraska; to the Committee on Irrigation. 

8. 1502. An act for the relief of the widow and minor 
children of Ed Estes, deceased; to the Committee on Claims. 

S. 1621. An act for the relief of John F. White and Mary 
L. White; to the Committee on Claims. 

8. 1638. An act authorizing the Court of Claims to adjudi- 
cate the claim of Capt, David McD. Shearer for compensa- 
tion for the adoption and use and acquisition by the United 
States Government of his patented inventions; to the Com- 
mittee on Claims, 

8. 1999. An act conferring jurisdiction upon the Court of 
Claims to hear and determine the claim of Mrs, Patrick H. 
Bodkin ; to the Committee on Publie Lands. 

8. 2033. An act for the relief of Philip T. Post; to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 

S. 2630. An act for the relief of F. M. Gray, jr., Co.; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

8. 2721. An act for the relief of Levin P. Kelly; to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 

S. 3109. An act for the relief of Belle H. Walker, widow of 
Frank H. Walker, deceased, and Frank E. Smith; to the Com- 
mittee on Claims, 

S. 3144. An act for the relief of the Delaware River Towing 
Line; to the Committee on Claims. 

8. 8231. An act for the relief of the owners of cargo laden 
aboard the U. S. transport Florence Luckenbach on or about 
December 27, 1918; to the Committee on Claims. 

S. 3232. An act for the relief of the owners of the steamship 
Basse Indre and all owners of cargo laden aboard said vessel 
at the time of her collision with the steamship Housatonic; to 
the Committee on Claims. 

S. 3645. An act for the relief of the Monumental Stevedore 
Co.; to the Committee on Claims. 

8. 3717. An act conferring jurisdiction upon the Court of 
Claims of the United States or the district courts of the United 
States to hear, adjudicate, and enter judgment on the claim of 
Solomon L. Van Meter, jr., against the United States, for the 
use or manufacture of an invention of Solomon L. Van Meter, 
jr., covered by letters patent No. 1192479, issued by the Patent 
Office of the United States July 25, 1916; to the Committee on 
Claims. 

S. 3098. An act granting certain lands to the city of Delta, 
State of Colorado, for public park and recreational grounds, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on Public Lands, 

S. 4042. An act to authorize the Secretary of the Interior to 
purchase certain land in California to be added to the Cahuilla 
Indian Reservation and authorizing an appropriation of funds 
therefor; to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

S. 4050. An act for the relief of Herman Shulof; to the Com- 
mittee on Claims, 

S. 4243. An act for the relief of the Milwaukee Journal, of 
Milwaukee, Wis. ; to the Committee on Claims. 

S. 4840, An act confirming in States and Teritories title to 
lands granted by the United States in the aid of common or 
public schools; to the Committee on the Public Lands, 


8. 4353. An act for the relief of Edith W. Peacock and the 
Peacock Military College (Inc.) ; to the Committee on Claims. 

S. 4358. An act for the relief of Rear Admiral Joseph L. 
Jayne, United States Navy, retired; to the Committee on 


8. J. Res. 181, Joint resolution for the relief of George Hor- 
ton; to the Committee on Claims. 


M. CASTANOLA & SON 


Mr. STRONG of Kansas, Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent to take from the Speaker’s table the bill H. R. 3839, 
with a Senate amendment, and agree to the Senate amendment, 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill by title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


A bill (H. R. 3839) for the relief of M. Castanola & Son. 


52 SPEAKER, The Clerk will report the Senate amend- 
men 

The Senate amendment was read. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the Senate 
amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 


FOREST SERVICE 


Mr. HAUGEN. Mr, Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
take from the Speaker's table the bill H. R. 5939, with Senate 
amendments, and agree to the Senate amendments. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill by title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


A bin (H. R. 5939) to facilitate and simplify the work of the 
Forest Service, United States Department of Agriculture, and to pro- 
mote reforestation. 


9 SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the Senate amend- 
ments. 

The Senate amendments were read. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the Senate 
amendments. 

The Senate amendments were agreed to. 


FEDERAL VETERANS’ HOSPITAL, MUSKOGEE, OKLA, 


Mr. HASTINGS. Mr. Speaker, I call up Senate Joint Reso- 
lution 189, authorizing the enlargement of the Federal Veter- 
ans’ Hospital at Muskogee, Okla., by the purchase of an ad- 
joining city hospital, and authorizing the appropriation of 
$150,000 for that purpose, and move to concur in the Senate 
amendment to the House amendment. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Oklahoma calls up 
Senate Joint Resolution 189, and moves to concur in the 
Senate amendment to the House amendment. The Clerk will 
report the amendment. 

The amendment was read. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 


CONSENT CALENDAR 


The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the first bill on the 
Consent Calendar. 


ONE HUNDRED AND FIFTIETH. ANNIVERSARY OF THE SIGNING OF 
THE MECKLENBURG DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE 


The first business on the Consent Calendar was the Dill 
(H. R. 12233) establishing a commission for the participation 
of the United States in the observance of the one hundred and 
fiftieth anniversary of the signing of the Mecklenburg Decla- 
ration of Independence at the city of Charlotte, N. C., on May 
20, 1775, authorizing an appropriation to be utilized in con- 
nection with such observance, and for other purposes. 

The Clerk rend the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
this bill provides for the expenditure of $15,000. Is this in 
line with the President’s financial program? 

Mr. McSWAIN. It is in line with the program we had yes- 
terday. 

Mr. BLANTON. 
will have to object. 

Mr. LUCE. Will not the gentleman from Texas withhold 
his objection for a minute? 

Mr. BLANTON. I will. 

Mr. LUCE. Permit me to say that after the Congress has 
been considerate enough to authorize the United States to take 
part in the celebration of Lexington, Concord, and Bunker 
Hill it seems to us it is but fair that a Southern State—North 


Then, Mr. Speaker, although I regret it, I 
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Carolina—should have the same recognition from the Federal 
Government. I trust the gentleman from Texas will not object 
to our treating North Carolina precisely as we treated Massa- 
chusetts. 

Mr. BLANTON. The gentleman from Massachusetts is 
spokesman for his President and the President's administra- 
tion. If the President wants to spend this money let him 
spend it. I withdraw my objection. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BULWINKLE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that Senate bill 4361 be substituted for the House bill. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from North Carolina asks 
unanimous consent that Senate bill 4361 be substituted for the 
House bill. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the Senate bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, eto., That there is hereby established a commission to 
be known as the United States Mecklenburg Sesquicentennial Commis- 
sion (hereinafter referred to as the commission) and to be composed 
of 11 commissioners, as follows: Three persons to be appointed by the 
President of the United States, 4 Senators by the President of the 
Senate, and 4 Members of the House of Representatives to be ap- 
pointed by the Speaker. The commission shall serve without compen- 
sation and shall select a chairman from among their number. 

Suc. 2. There is hereby authorized to be appropriated, out of any 
money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the sum of $5,000 
to be expended by the commission for actual and necessary traveling 
expenses and subsistence while discharging its official duties outside 
the District of Columbia. 

Sec, 3. There is hereby authorized to be appropriated, out of any 
money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the sum of $10,000 
to be utilized in the discretion of the commission for the appropriate 
participation on the part of the United States in the celebration and 
observance at the city of Charlotte, county of Mecklenburg, N, C., on 
the 18th, 19th, 20th, 21st, and 22d days of May, 1925, of the one 
hundred and fiftieth anniversary of the patriotic action of the citizens 
of Mecklenburg County, N. C., in May, 1775, in declaring their inde- 
pendence of the English Crown. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, a similar House Dill 
will be laid on the table. 

There was no objection, 


CASS LAKE IN THE STATE OF MINNESOTA 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 11928) to promote and preserve the navigability of Cass 
Lake in the State of Minnesota. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I reserve the right to object, 
unless the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Bece] is going to object. 

Mr. BEGG. I want to get a little information. 

Mr. BLANTON. This bill takes $5,000 out of the Public 
Treasury, and I object. 

The SPEAKER. This bill requires three objections. Are 
there any other objections? 

Mr. UNDERHILL and Mr. BEGG objected. 


BROADWATER IRRIGATION DISTRICT, MONT, 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill (S. 
2085) to authorize the Broadwater Irrigation District, a Mon- 
tana organization, to construct a dam across the Missouri 
River. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
I would like to have a little information from the gentleman 
from Montana. There is no report from the Secretary of the 
Interior concerning this. Does the gentleman assure us that 
no priority rights to the use of any waters for irrigation pur- 
poses are affected by this? 

Mr. EVANS of Montana. I am confident that is the case 
because of Senator Watsu's espousal of this bill, although I 
do not know positively. 

Mr. CRAMTON, That does not entirely give me the assur- 
ance I would like to have. It does seem to me that before 
authority is given by Congress for the construction of this dam 
the fact should be established that no priority rights are inter- 
fered with. ) : 
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Mr. EVANS of Montana. There can be no priority rights 
unless they be some rights of private individuals, because this 
is way above the falls of the Missouri River, where there is no 
navigation and no irrigation. 

Mr. CRAM TON. I was not informed as to the geography. 


Mr. EVANS of Montana. This is simply an attempt to make. 


a district there. 

Mr. BEGG. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. EVANS of Montana. Yes. 

Mr. BEGG. Is it always necessary to come to Congress to 
get the right to construct a dam? 

Mr. EVANS of Montana. It is necessary upon what are 
known as navigable waters. 

Mr. BEGG. Well, practically all of the waters of the United 
States are known as navigable waters. 

Mr. EVANS of Montana. No; meandering streams are not 
considered navigable streams, This stream is under the control 
of the War Department, so we have got to get the permission 
of the War Department to build the dam. 

on Sart What does the Water Power Commission recom- 
men 

Mr. EVANS of Montana. That the dam be built; that it be 
permitted to be built. 

Mr. BEGG. They make that positive recommendation? 

Mr. EVANS of Montana. Yes; in the report of the Secre- 
tary of War on the question. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the consent of Congress is hereby granted 
to the Broadwater Irrigation District, a Montana organization, its suc- 
cessors or assigns, to construct, maintain, and operate a dam across the 
Missouri River, at a point, suitable to the interests of navigation, in 
section 6, township 4 north, range 3 east, Montana meridian, or in 
section 1, township 4 north, range 2 east, Montana meridian: Pro- 
vided, That the work shall not be commenced until the plans therefor 
have been submitted to and approved by the Chief of Engineers, United 
States Army, and by the Secretary of War: Provided further, That this 
act shall not be construed to authorize the use of such dam to develop 
water power or generate hydroelectric energy. 

Src. 2. That the authority granted by this act shall cease and he 
null and void unless the actual construction of the dam hereby author- 
ized is commenced within one year and completed within three years 
from the date of approval of this act: Provided, That from and after 
30 days’ notice from the Federal Power Commission, or other author- 
ized agency of the United States to said district or its successors, that 
desirable water-power development will be interfered with by the ex- 
istence of said dany, the authority hereby granted to construct, main- 
tain, and operate said dam shall terminate and be at an end; and any 
grantee or licensee of the United States proposing to develop a power 
project at or near said dam shall have authority to remove, submerge, 
or utilize said dam under such conditions as said commission or other 
agency may determine, but such conditions shall not include compensa- 
tion for the removal, submergence, or utilization of said dam, 

Sec. 3. That the right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 
expressly reserved. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 


VINTAH AND WHITE RIVER TRIBES OF UTE INDIANS OF UTAH 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill (S. 
8080) for the relief of the Uintah and White River Tribes of 
Ute Indians of Utah. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present consider- 
ation of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That to carry into effect the existing agreement 
between the Uintah and White River Tribes of Ute Indians of Utah 
respecting the lands in the former Uintah Indian Reservation in said 
State, ceded by them to the United States, jurisdiction is hereby con- 
ferred upon the Court of Claims to hear, determine, and render final 
judgment, with right of appeal as in other cases, on the claims and 
rights of said Indians under said agreement and the acts of May 27, 
1902 (32 Stat. p. 263), March 3, 1905 (33 Stat. p. 1069), and all other 
acts of Congress relating thereto, including the value of all lands 
ceded by the said Indians which have been set apart and reserved from 
the public lands as forest reservations or for other public uses under 
existing laws and proclamations of the President, as if disposed of 
under the public land laws of the United States, as provided by said 
agreement and acts of Congress, and the money due therefor; and the 
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court shall set off against any sum found due said Indians any sum 
or sums that shall be found to be properly chargeable under the terms 
of said agreement and acts of Congress and also any sum or sums 
paid by the United States to or for the benefit of said Indians, whether 
as a gratuity or otherwise, except such sums as have been paid for a 
“specific purpose and an adequate consideration. 

Any suit or suits filed hereunder shall be commenced by petition, 
subject to amendment, to be filed in the Court of Claims within two 
years after the approval of this act by the attorney or attorneys to be 
employed by the said Indians under contract as required by sections 
2103-2105 of the United States Revised Statutes. Such petition shall be 
verified by the attorney or attorneys and shall set forth all the facts 
on which the claims for recovery are based, and shall be signed by the 
attorney or attorneys employed, and no other verification shall be 
necessary. 

Upon final determination of such suit or cause of action the Court 
of Claims shall decree such fees to be paid the attorney or attorneys 
as it shall find reasonable, but in no case shall such fees amount to 
more than 10 per cent of any judgment recovered in such suit or cause, 
and in no event shall such fee amount in the aggregate to more than 
$50,000 and shall be paid out of any judgment recovered, and the 
balance of such judgment shall be placed in the Treasury of the United 
States to the credit of the Indians entitled thereto, where it shall bear 
interest at the rate of 4 per cent per annum. 

And the action berein authorized shall be conducted by the attorneys 
already appointed by said Indians by permission of the Commissioner 
of Indian Affairs, and in rendering judgment herein the court shall set 
apart such compensation to the said attorneys as it may deem reason- 
able and just for legal services rendered before the appropriate com- 
mittees of Congress and departments of the Government and in con- 
ducting the said cause before the courts to a final determination, and 
said compensation shall be paid to said attorneys by the Secretary of 
the Treasury out of any money in the Treasury arising from the sale 
of said ceded lands or from the proceeds of said judgment, and the 
balance of said judgment shall be held in the Treasury for the benefit 
of said Indians as a trust fund, and the interest thereon shall be dis- 
tributed annually to them in accordance with existing law. 


With the following committee amendments: 


Page 2, line 1, after the word “value” insert “at the time of 
cession.” 

Page 2, Hine 18, after the word “otherwise” strike out all down 
to and including the word “consideration” in line 14. 

Page 3, line 7, strike out “$50,000” and insert “ $25,000. together 
with all necessary and proper expenses incurred in preparation and 
prosecution of the suit.” 


The amendments were agreed to. 
The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 
EXPENSES OF DELEGATES OF THE UNITED STATES TO THE PAN 
AMERICAN CONGRESS OF HIGHWAYS 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the joint 
resolution (H. J. Res. 336) to provide for the expenses of 
delegates of the United States to the Pan American Congress 
of Highways. 

The Clerk read the title of the resolution. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the resolution? 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to 
object, if I can get the attention of the gentleman from Ohio, 
this bill is another junketing trip and means an expenditure 
of $15,000, 

Mr. BEGG. I will say to the gentleman this is an entirely 
different kind of a junket. 

Mr. BLANTON, Oh, yes; I understand that. Mr. Speaker, 
I object. 

Mr. CLANCY. Will the gentleman withhold his objection? 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

The SPEAKER. Three objections are required. The Clerk 
will report the bill. 

Mr. TEMPLE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous censent to 
substitute a similar Senate joint resolution. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the Senate joint resolution (S. J. Res. 190), 
as follows: 

Resolved, etc., That the President of the United States is hereby 
authorized to appoint delegates to enable the United States to partici- 
pate In the Pan American Congress of Highways to meet at Buenos 
Aires in 1925, and for the expenses of the United States in participat- 
ing in such conference, including the compensation of employees, 
travel, and subsistence expenses (notwithstanding the provisions of 
any other act), and such miscellaneous and other expenses as the 
President shall deem proper, there is hereby authorized to be appro- 
priated the sum of $15,000. 


Mr. TEMPLE. Mr. Speaker, this bill is the result of work 
that was done about a year ago. The Pan American Union 
made a suggestion, which was adopted by the Department of 
Commerce and by the department communicated to certain 
business interests in the United States, including the automo- 
bile industry and the industry of making road-building ma- 
chinery. These industries and others invited delegates from 
South American countries to attend a conference on highways 
in the United States. The money to finance the conference was 
furnished not out of the United States Treasury but by the 
business interests concerned. Representatives of 19 South 
American countries came here and have gone back home, and 
the result is an increasing interest in highways in South 
America. Now the Government of Argentina has asked the 
United States Government to send delegates to a conference 
down there, and this bill provides for the sending of them. 
Business interests in America and diplomatic interests in 
America are concerned; and, Mr. Speaker, I move the previous 
question on this bill. 

Mr. BLANTON. The gentleman, I am sure, will give me 
five minutes on this bill; otherwise these bills can not be taken 
up without being read, and I am sure the gentleman does not 
want us in passing every bill to require the bill to be read a 
third time. I simply want five minutes. 

Mr. TEMPLE. I yield five minutes to the gentleman. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, this is nothing in the world 
but a proposal in behalf of the automobile industry and the 
road-building machinery industry to take $15,000 out of the 
Public Treasury to advertise their business in the South Ameri- 
can countries. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. I am sorry; I have only five minutes. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Maybe the gentleman can get another 
minute. Does not the gentleman realize those are great in- 
terests and their upbuilding adds to the welfare and prosperity 
of the country? 

Mr. BLANTON. I know the gentleman comes from Michigan, 
where almost all the large automobile interests are located, 
and the gentleman is talking for his constituents. 

Mr. CRAMTON. ‘Unfortunately not; I have no large auto- 
mobile industry in my district. 

Mr. BLANTON. But he has them in his State. I will ask 
the gentleman not to take up my time. 

Mr. CRAMTON. I represent a great agricultural district. 

Mr. BLANTON. I know that; but-the gentleman comes from 
Michigan, where exists a large part of the automobile industry, 
and when these poor western fellows out here in the semiarid 
districts of the United States put little riders on appropriation 
bills for irrigation projects the gentleman wants to strike them 
all out, and I am with him; but when it comes to spending 
$15,000 to advertise the automobile industry of Michigan the 
gentleman is for that. 

Gentlemen, where is this money spending going to end? Bills 
are taken up here one after another and passed in a minute 
and a half, money here and money there, with no way what- 
ever to stop them; and it is not in accord with the financial 
program of the President of the United States, 

Mr. ‘TEMPLE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. If I were the President of the United 
States I would spend every moment of the time from now until 
to-morrow at noon vetoing the bills you are passing here with- 
out a third reading. 

Mr. TEMPLE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. I regret I have not the time. The gentle- 
man has time and I have not. 

Mr. JONES. Will my colleague yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. I yield to my colleague. 

Mr. JONES. I notice in the report that when the delegates 
from these countries came here their governments did not pay 
their expenses, but they were paid by the business interests of 
this country. 

Mr. BLANTON. Certainly; they were paid by private enter- 
prises; but when we send these delegates, who will be repre- 
sentatives of these private industries, to Buenos Aires, we are 
to pay their expenses out of the Treasury. We are to pay for 
their stenographie help, we are to pay their incidental expenses, 
we are to pay various other things for them out of the Public 
Treasury. This is a junket trip mainly and is upon matters 
connected with private business. 

You have half a dozen junket trips proposed here in resolu- 
tions and by amendments put on appropriation bills as riders. 
There are two royal junket trips attached to your deficiency 
bill by the other body. You are going to be called upon to vote 
upon those junket trips. What are you going to do about them? 
Are you going to let those amendments come in here and be 


passed without discussion? I am not willing to do it. JI am 
willing to incur the displeasure of my colleagues by getting up 
here and speaking against them. It is a practice that ought to 
stop, and you ought not to pass this bill. 

Mr. TEMPLE. Mr. Speaker, I yield three minutes to the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. CLANCY]. 

Mr. CLANCY. Mr. Speaker, this expenditure of $15,000 to 
send delegates to the Pan American Congress is strongly urged 
by President Coolidge, by the Secretary of State, by the Secre- 
tary of Commerce, and by the Secretary of Agriculture. The 
purpose is to build good roads in the 19 Latin-American Re- 
publics, Republics which can not haye much railroad mileage 
because of their lack of financial strength and because of the 
topography of the country. The gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
BLANTON] who just preceded me has attacked the so-called 
private interests who are presumed to be behind this bill. The 
industrial men in question are straightforward business men 
who want to seize the trade of Latin America from Germany, 
England, and other nations. They spent $60,000 out of their 
own pockets last June for construction in the Latin-American 
Republics. Surely the charge of selfishness of special inter- 
ests can not be laid against the President and his Cabinet min- 
isters in this particular instance. 

The Argentine Republic has officially invited the representa- 
tives of the United States Government, not the special interests, 
to Buenos Aires, and it will be an affront if the United States 
does not accept this invitation. It will be a slap in the face to 
the greatest Republic of the Southern Hemisphere. 

Mr. O'CONNELL of New York. Other nations will be repre- 
sented at this conference? 

Mr. CLANCY. I do not know; a conference has been called 
at Buenos Aires at the instigation of the American Government 
and American interests. The bankers of this country will get 
an opportunity in floating highway bonds to penetrate financial 
South America. German financiers have penetrated the Argen- 
tine. It is true that we will sell many tens of thousands more 
automobiles and motor trucks in Latin America if they have 
good roads. We will also get the raw materials of Latin 
America. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. The committee was informed that 
all of the business interests of the country are back of this 
- proposition. 

Mr. CLANCY. Yes; and the Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee and the House Foreign Affairs Committee voted this out 
unanimously, and no normal, intelligent American would op- 
pose it if he fully understood all the facts. [Laughter and 
applause. ] 

Mr. TEMPLE. Mr. Speaker, I yield three minutes to the 
gentleman from Maryland [Mr. LINTHICUM]. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen, I think this 
is a very important bill and should be passed. The gen- 
tleman from Texas mentions that during the last conference 
the interests paid the expenses of the members to the con- 
vention, That is what we do not want. We want the Presi- 
dent to appoint the committee to go there, men who represent 
the best and ablest road, building in this country; we want 
to see men of that caliber go to South America and confer with 
those from other parts of the world—men like our great road 
builder of Maryland, John N. Mackall. If there is one thing 
we ought to do it is to assist them in building highways, of 
which we have made such a success in this country. We are 
sending commercial attachés all over the world to build up 
business, and nothing can build up business better nor faster 
than to have good roads in the country. Of course, we will 
sell more automobiles, automobile parts that go with them, 
and all those multiplicity of things for the comfort and con- 
venience of motor travel. 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LINTHICUM. ' For a question. 

Mr. BLANTON. The gentleman from Michigan [Mr. CLANCY] 
said that no intelligent man would vote against this bill. I 
have been intelligent enough to be elected to come back to the 
Sixty-ninth Congress, while my friend will stay at home. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Well, that is a matter between the gen- 
tleman from Texas and the gentleman from Michigan. I want 
to see this bill passed. It is only a matter of $15,000. The 
commission to be appointed by the President, I am sure, will 
be the best men he can find to confer with those of South 
America and the world. The South American Republics in 
business and social matters should be brought in closer touch 
with the United States for the best interests of both sections 
be 5 I sincerely hope the bill will pass. [Ap- 

ause. 

Mr. TEMPLE. I yield one minute to the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. Crasron]. 
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Mr, CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, since my name has been 
mentioned by the gentleman from Texas, I want to say that 
75 per cent of the automobiles made in the United States 
are produced in Michigan, but not many in my district. Eighty- 
five million dollars excise taxes go into the Treasury from 
Michigan from that one industry, It is an important industry, 
and its upbuilding and prosperity means a great deal to the 
whole country. The betterment of trade relations with South 
America is well worth $15,000, and whether one or two great 
industries are directly benefited thereby, all will share. 

Mr. TEMPLE. Mr. Speaker, I move the previous question. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
and was read the third time. 

Mr, BLANTON, Mr. Speaker, I ask for the reading of the 
engrossed copy. 

The Clerk read the engrossed copy. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the passage of the bill. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. BLANTON) there were 149 ayes and 4 noes. 

So the bill was passed. 

On motion of Mr. TEMPLE, a motion to reconsider the vote by 
which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 


CLAIMS FOR OVERPAYMENT, NAVAL SERVICE 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 11924) to relieve persons in the naval service of the 
United States during the war emergency period from claims 
for overpayment at that time not involving fraud. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

Mr. HUDDLESTON, Mr. BLANTON, and Mr. BLACK of 
Texas objected. : 


AMENDING FEDERAL FARM LOAN ACT AND AGRICULTURAL CREDITS 
ACT OF 1923 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(S. 3632) to amend the Federal farm loan act and the agricul- 
tural credits act of 1923. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I reserve the right to object. 
I think this ought to be explained by somebody. 

Mr. McFADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I should be very happy to 
make an explanation. This bill deals with the administrative 
features of the Federal farm loan system. It was clearly the 
intention of Congress that the Federal intermediate credit banks 
should bear such part of the administrative expense of the 
Federal Farm Loan Board, as is made necessary by reason of 
the passage of the agricultural credits act. This bill proposes 
to distribute among the several departments of the Federal» 
farm loan system——- ; 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from Arkansas 
[Mr. Wryco] tells me that the bill is all right, and I withdraw 
my objection. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, ete., That paragraph a of section 206 of the 
agricultural credits act of 1923, as amended, be amended to read as 
follows: 

“Sec. 206. (a) That the Federal Farm Loan Board shall equitably 
apportion the joint expenses incurred in behalf of the Federal land 
banks, joint-stock land banks, and Federal intermediate credit banks, 
and shall assess against each Federal intermediate credit bank its pro- 
portionate share of the expenses of the Federal Farm Loan Bureau 
made necessary in connection with the operation of this provision.” 

Bec. 2. The eighth paragraph of section 3 of the Federal farm loan 
act, as amended, be further amended to read as follows: 

“The salaries and expenses of the Federal Farm Loan Board, its 
officers and employees, farm loan registrars, deputy registrars, ex- 
aminers, and reviewing appraisers authorized under this act, or any 
subsequent amendments thereof, shall be paid by the Federal land 
banks, joint-stoek land banks, and the Federal intermediate credit 
banks, as follows: 

“The Federal Farm Loan Board shall, prior to the ist days of 
January and July of each year, estimate the expenses and salaries of 
the Federal Farm Loan Board, its officers and employees, farm loan 
registrars and deputy registrars, examiners, and reviewing appraisers, 
and apportion the same among the Federal land banks, joint-stock land 
banks, and the Federal intermediate credit banks on such equitable 
basis as the Farm Loan Board shall determine, giving due considera- 
tion to time and expense necessarily incident to the supervision of the 
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operation of each type of bank, and make an assessment upon each of 
such banks pursuant to such apportionment, payable on the ist days 
of January and July next ensuing. The funds collected pursuant to 
such assessments shall be deposited with the Treasurer of the United 
States under the miscellaneous receipts title ‘Assessments on Federal 
and joint-stock land banks and Federal intermediate credit banks, 
salaries and expenses Federal Farm Loan Board,’ to be disbursed in 
payment of such salaries and expenses on appropriations duly made by 
Congress. 

“tf any deficiency shall occur in such fund during the half-year 
period for which it was estimated, the Federal Farm Loan Board 
shall have authority to make immediate assessment covering such 
deficiency against the Federal land banks, joint-stock land banks, and 
Federal intermediate credit banks upon the same basis as the original 
assessment. If at the end of the six months’ period there shall remain 
n surplus in such fund, it shall be deducted from the estimated ex- 
penses of the next six months’ period when assessment is made for 
such period. 

„Land appraisers and appraisers or 3 of Federal interme- 
diate credit banks shall receive such compensation as the Federal Farm 
Loan Board shall fix, and shall be paid by the Federal land banks, joint- 
stock land banks, and the Federal intermediate credit banks they serve 
in such proportion and in such manner as the Federal Farm Loan 
Board shall order.” 

Src, 3. The last two paragraphs of section 16 of the farm loan act 
as amended be stricken out and the following inserted in lieu thereof: 

„For the purpose of assisting in any sueh liquidation authorized as 
in ‘the preceding paragraph provided, any Federal land bank or joint- 
stock land bank may, with the approval of the Federal Farm Loan 
Board, acquire the assets and assume the liabilities of any joint-stock 
land bank, and in such transaction any Federal land bank may waive 
the provisions of this act requiring such bank to acquire its loans only 
through national farm loan associations or agents, and those relating to 
status of borrower, purposes of loan, and also the limitation as to the 
amount of individual loans. No Federal land bank shall assume the 
obligations of any joint-stock land bank in such manner as to make its 
outstanding obligations more than twenty times its capital stock 
except by creation of a special reserve equal to one-twentieth of the 
‘amount of such additional obligations assumed. No joint-stock land 
bank shall assume the obligations of any other joint-steck land bank in 
such manner as to make its outstanding obligations more than fifteen 
times the amount of its capital and surplus, except by creation of a 
special reserve equal to one-fifteenth of the amount of such additional 
obligations assumed.” 

Sec. 4. Paragraph 9 of section 21 of the farm loan act as amended 
‘be further amended to read as follows: 

„uch Federal land bank on whose behalf eonsolidated bonds shall 
be issued under this provision shall in all respects be bound by the act 
of the farm-loan commissioner and the secretary of the Farm Loan 
Board.” 

Sec, B. All acts or parts of acts inconsistent with this act are hereby 
repealed. 


With the following committee amendments: 


Page 1, line 7, after the word “joint,” insert the words “salaries 
and.“ 

Page 1, line 11, after the word “ the,” 
and.” 

Page 2, after line 2, insert a new section as follows: 

“Seo. 2. That paragraph 1 of section 204 (a) of the agricultural 
credits act of 1923 be amended by adding at the end thereof the fol- 
lowing: ‘Provided, That the Federal Farm Loan Board may classify 
loans and debentures according to maturity, and if debentures of 
different classes sell at a different rate the Federal intermediate credit 
hanks may differentiate in rates on Hke classes of loans in the same 
rut io.“ 

Page 2, line 11, strike out the numeral “ 2“ and insert the 
numeral “ 3.” 

Page 3, line 2, after the word “the,” insert the word “ Federal.” 

Page 8, line 14, after the word “ Congress,“ insert “Provided, That 
the present legal status as to assessments against Federal intermediate 
credit banks shall continue until June 30, 1926, without appropriations 
by Congress.” 

Page 4, line 3, strike out the word “ land,“ and insert Federal 
land bank.” 

Page 4, after line 9, insert a new section, as follows: 

“Sec. 4. That the ninth paragraph of section 3 of the Federal 
farm loan act be amended by adding after the word ‘thereof’ in the 
thirteenth line of said paragraph, the following: ‘and may be classi- 
fied without regard to the classification act of 1923,“ so that the 
paragraph as amended shall read: 

“i The Federal Farm Loan Beard shall be authorized and empowered 
to employ such attorneys, experts, assistants, clerks, laborers, and 
other employees as it may deem necessary to conduct the business of 
said board. All salaries and fees authorized in this section and sot 


insert the words “ salaries 


otherwise provided for shall be fixed in advance by said board and shall 
be paid in the same manner as the salaries of the Federal Farm 
Loan Board. All such attorneys, experts, assistants, clerks, laborers, 
and other employees, and all registrars, examiners, and appraisers shall 
be appointed without regard to the provisions of the act of January 
16, 1883 (vol. 3), and amendments thereto, or any rule or regula- 
tion made in pursuance thereof and may be classified without regard 
to the classification act of 1923: Provided, That nothing herein shall 
prevent the President from placing said employees in the classified 
service.“ ” 

Page 5, line 7, strike out the numeral “3” and insert the nu- 
meral 5.“ 

Line 8, at the beginning of the line, insert the word “Federal.” 

Page 6, line 6, strike out the numeral “4” and insert the numeral 
“6,” and after the word “ the,“ in the same line, insert the word 
“ Federal.” 

Line 12, after the word “the,” insert the word “ Federal.” 

After line 12 insert a new section, as follows: 

“Sec. 7. That paragraph 1 of section 202 of the PR credits 
act of 1923, approved March 4, 1923, be amended by inserting after 
the word “ State,“ in line 5 of said paragraph, the words “or of the 
Government of the United States,” so that the paragraph as amended 
will read: 

“*(1) To discount for, or purchase from, any national bank, and/or 
any State bank, trust company, agricultural credit corporation, incor- 
porated livestock loan company, savings institution, cooperative bank, 
cooperative credit or marketing association of agricultural producers, 
organized under the laws of any State or of the Government of the 
United States, and/or any other Federal intermediate credit bank, 
with its indorsement,: any note, draft, bill of exchange, debenture, or 
other such obligation the proceeds of which have been advanced or 
used in the first Instance for any agricultural purpose or for the 
raising, breeding, fattening, or marketing of livestock.’” 

Page 7, line 5, strike out the numeral “5” and vee the nu- 
meral “ 8.“ 


The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the eom- 
mittee amendments. 

The committee amendments were agreed to. 

Mr. McFADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I offer the following amend- 
ments, which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read .as follows: 


Amendments by Mr. MCFADDEN : Page 3, 
word and“ and insert land.“ 

Page 5, line 1, in the new section 4, which is a committee amend- 
ment, after the date 1883,“ in the parentheses, strike out“ Volume 
8” and insert in lieu thereof “22 Stats, 408.” 


Mr. McFADDEN. Mr. Speaker, those are typographical 
errors. 

Mr. WINGO. The gentleman has verified that citation in 
the second amendment? 

Mr. McFADDEN. Yes. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
meuts. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed: 


BETIREMENT OF DISABLED EMERGENCY OFFICERS 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill (8. 
83) making eligible for retirement .under certain conditions 
officers and former officers of the Army or Naval Service of 
the United States, other than officers of the Regular Army 
or Navy, who incurred physical disability in line of duty while 
in the service of the United States during the World War. 

The Olerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPHRAKER. Is there objection to the present consider- 
ation of the bill? 

Mr. McKENZIB. I object. 

Mr. BLANTON. I object. 


REVISION OF THE LAWS 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the joint 
resolution (S. J. Res. 141) providing for the appointment of a 
commission to consolidate, modify, revise, and reenact the 
general and permanent laws of the United States in force De- 
cember 2, 1923. 

The Clerk read the title of the joint resolution. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present con- 
sideration of the joint resolution? 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, we have a committee to do 
this work already, and this resolution would expend $50,000. 
I object. 


line 22, strike out the 


Mr. MacGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, I object. 
Mr. BULWINKLE. Mr. Speaker, will 
Texas reserve his objection? 


the gentleman from 
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Mr. BLANTON. I am going to object. 

The SPEAKER. If ‘the gentleman is going to object, the 
Chair does not think that the time ought to be taken up with 
an explanation. 


STUDY OF THE CONSTITUTION IN THE SCHOOLS OF THE COUNTRY 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was House 
Resolution 416, expressing the hope that all educational in- 
stitutions would institute in their curriculum a course for the 
study of the Constitution of the United States. 

The Clerk read the title of the resolution. 

The SPHAKER. Is there objection to the present con- 
sideration of the resolution? 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I reserve the right 
to object. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I observe from this 
resolution that a belief in the necessity for the study of the 
several State constitutions is not indicated. Would the gen- 
tleman in charge be willing to amend his resolution so as to 
incorporate the constitutions of the respective States? 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I withdraw my objection. 

Mr, DALLINGER. Mr. Speaker, I would see no objection 
to that. I think the children in every State ought to know 
‘something about their State constitutions. 

Mr. BEGG, Mr. Speaker, before the gentleman accepts an 
amendment of that kind, I think we are going a little far 
afield when by unanimous consent we undertake to draft a 
course of study for a high ‘school. I question the ability of 
nine-tenths of the ‘Members here to pass an examination in 
the high schools, and I am going to object. 

Mr. CHAMTON. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman from 
Texas yield? 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Yes. 

Mr, CRAMTON. The Federal ‘Government ean suggest a 
study of the Federal Constitution in the State if it wants to. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Is not that suggestion something of an 
invasion of the States? 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. In the absence of such an amend- 
ment, I object to the resolution. 

The SPHAKDR. Is there objection? 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. ‘I object. 

The SPEAKER. Two objections only are made. The 
‘Clerk will report the resolution. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Speaker, before that is done, will 
there be a general debate of this resolution? 

The SPEAKER. That depends upon who has control of it. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. I think there should be some oppor- 
‘tunity for the opposition to express itself. j 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks so. Whoever has control 
of the time will probably yield. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. I do not know that anybody would 
ha ve control of the time against the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Somebody will have time for the bill, and 
he can yield. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Tt is my understanding ‘that unani- 
mous-consent bills and resolutiohs are supposed to be con- 
sidered under the five-minute rule. 

The SPEAKER. It depends upon whether bills are upon the 
Union Calendar or not. This is on the House Calendar and 
would not be under the five-minute rule. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. I would like to have some time to 
express myself on this bill. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair has no doubt the gentleman will. 
The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

House -Resolution 416 

Whereas it is essential to an intelligent and loyal discharge of the 
duties of citizenship that the citizens of this country have an appre- 
ciation of, reverence for, and devotion to the ideals and principles 
underlying the Constitution of the United States, together with the 
realization that to it we are indebted for the blessings of political, re- 
ligious, and personal liberty and freedom of action which we enjoy, 
and that the responsibility for its maintenance and preservation rests 
upon us; and e 

Whereas a thorough and complete knowledge and understanding of 
the history and meaning of the Constitution is necessary to a proper 
appreciation of, reverence for, and devotion to it: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the House expresses its earnest hope and desire that 
every educational institution, whether public or private, will provide 
-and maintain, as a part of its required curriculum, a course for the study 


of the Constitution of the United States, provide necessary facilities 


for this purpose, and place the same under capable and proper instruc- 
tors; such course to begin at the earliest age at which children are 
capable of receiving such instruction and to continue during each 
scholastic year. To this end the cooperation of all commissioners, 
secretaries, and boards of education, whether Federal or State, of all 
patriotic or educational societies and associations, as well as of the 
governors and legislatures of the several States, is earnestly invited 
and solicited. 


The committee amendment was read as follows: 
Page 2, line 7, strike out the words “ the whole of.“ 


Mr. DALLINGER. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. WINSLOowI. 

Mr. WINSLOW. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, 
I shall not take five minutes; time is too precious. This bill 
was introduced for the purpose of calling the attention of 
people of this country in any way possible to the ignorance 
of the Constitution and all the evils that grow out of it. It 
was introduced for the purpose of improving our citizenship 
in the hope of bringing up future voting citizens of this coun- 
try and all others from childhood to an adult age, when they 
ought to know something about what is going on. You can 
digest it as well without remarks as with them, and I shall 
not take your time. I hope, however, you will pass it. It is 
fundamentally patriotic without any jingoism or partisanship 
or special locality interest. 

Mr. BLANTON, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WINSLOW. Always, with pleasure. 

Mr. BLANTON. It is likely to bring about a better quality 
of legislators in the country? 

Mr. WINSLOW. I have no fault to find with what we have 
already. [Applause.] 

Mr. DALLINGER. Mr. Speaker, I yield 10 minutes to the 
gentleman from Alabama [Mr. HUDDLESTON]. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Speaker, I offer an amendment. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman has no right to offer an 
amendment, of course, unless the gentleman yields for that 
purpose, and if he does he yields the floor and loses his privi- 
lege. 

Mr. DALLINGER. I decline to yield for an amendment. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Speaker, House Resolution 416 
expresses the desire of the House that the Constitution of 
ne ee ‘States should be taught in public and private 

ools. 


Had I been able to rely upon the generosity of the advocates 


of this measure, I had intended to offer an amendment which 


would provide for teaching the Declaration of Independence 
along with the Constitution. But they have refused to give an 
opportunity to include the Declaration. 

The Constitution is not the charter of American liberties. 
Our independence and our liberties antedate the Constitution. 
The fundamentals of Americanism are to be found in the 
preamble to the Declaration and in the first 10 amendments. 
The Constitution was designed merely as a vehicle to convey 
American principles. It is a mere instrumentality by which 
our principles are to be protected and effectuated. Yet by this 
measure we find ourselves in the strange and ridiculous position 
of centering our interest in the vehicle and refusing to consider 
the institutions themselves. We take the absurd position of 
showing a regard for the instrumentalities of government with- 
out regard for government itself. 

Americanism did not have its origin in the Constitution. 
No study of that document alone will give any fair understand- 
ing of the significance of America. To understand our country 
we must go back to the beginnings of Anglo-Saxon history. We 
must understand the tribesman’s sturdy spirit of equality. We 
must look at America against the background of Magna Charta 
and the long and tedious struggle of the English commonality 
for liberty. We must study the English Bill of Rights. We 
must read the story of Bacon’s rebellion in early colonial days, 
and thence through the account of the conflict with Andros, 
and on down through the agitation of Samuel Adams, Jefferson, 
Hanry, and Paine, which culminated in the Declaration of In- 
dependence. This done, Americanism stands in its true light. 
The least that is needed is the study of the Constitution, for its 
purpose was merely to preserve and effectuate the principles 
taught by the Revolutionary founders and established upon 
Revolutionary battle fields. 

The builders of the Constitution created little that was new. 
They merely gave new form and expression to that which 
already existed. Says Professor Myers of the Constitution: 

It was not a new invention, but a codification of British law and 


government and of the experience of colonists during about 150 years 
in the New World. 
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The sole important contribution inade by the Constitution to 
the science of government lies in the separation of the functions 
of the legislative, executive, and judicial branches. This was 
the one important thing that the Constitution did. Yet we find 
that the “Constitution worshipers” furnish the main support 
for the effort to subject Congress to the influence of the Execu- 
tive. And strange though the psychology may seem, they speak 
of the courts with bated breath and hold in the odor of sanctity 
the judicial branch, while reviling in contempt the legislative 
branch, the members of which are the only officials whom the 
people are allowed to select and who are therefore their only 
representatives. 

What an absurdity, then, to teach the Constitution—the 
mere shell of our political life—and leave the child in ignorance 
of the kernel of its principles. Such instruction is bound to 
leave the child with a distorted idea of American funda- 
mentals. 

I oppose this measure because I am an old-fashioned mau 
and a conservative. I believe in the old institutions, in the 
old practices, and in the old way of doing things. I regard 
radical departures with suspicion. Never before has the House 
of Representatives presumed to tell the States what they 
should include as subjects of education. We have recognized 
that the Federal Government has its functions to perform and 
that the States have their proper functions, which include the 
subject of education. There have been efforts to bring the Fed- 
eral Government into participation in education through finan- 
cial support. These have been bitterly opposed and the Federal 
Government has been prevented from meddling with the subject 
except in a remote and incidental way. 

There are many subjects of education to which the States 
might well devote their attention. They might teach the funda- 
mentals of polities in the schools. They might teach the rules 
of sanitation and health. They might even teach religion, for 
certainly the spiritual life is the most important of all. There 
are many subjects of great importance with which the young 
mind should concern itself. Least pressing of all is that the 
time and attention of the child should be consumed in study 
of the vehicle which for the time being serves merely to trans- 
port our governmental institutions. x A 

The measure is a new departure.. Perhaps it is my instinctive 
shrinking from experiments which causes me to draw back 
from it. I do not criticize the gentleman from Massachusetts 
[Mr. Wrxstow] in his authorship. He belongs to a new and 
radical school of political thought, and no doubt is amply 
justified from his own point of view. But as for me I have too 
much respect for the Constitution to violate its spirit. The 
Constitution gives Congress no jurisdiction of the subject of 
education, yet we presume to deal with the subject and to 
evade the spirit of the Constitution by expressing views upon 
it, and thereby enter a field from which the Constitution ex- 
cludes us. In this sense the measure is unconstitutional. It 
becomes constitutional only by reason of the fact that it has 
neither force nor effect and is a mere expression of desire. As 
a law it would be unconstitutional and void. It ravishes the 
spirit of the Constitution in the name of respect for the Con- 
stitution. 

By the adoption of this measure the House becomes a 
meddler. It thrusts its nose into the business of the States, 
We have plenty of our own work to do. We have need for 
whatever capacity and patriotism we may be able to bring to 
bear upon the performance of our legislative functions. We 
should refrain from turning aside to meddle with the business 
of the States. 

The measure is a freak measure. It is a foolish measure. 
It is a piece of presumption. It is a piece of meddling. It 
will have no effect, for no self-respecting State will pay any 
attention to it. 

It is no mere accident that a measure such as this makes its 
appearance. It is of a piece and in harmony with the wide- 
spread activity to sanctify the Constitution. 

In a recent essay upon the subject, Professor Myers calls 
atiention to the necessity that government be composed of two 
parts—the dignified and theatrical part, to excite popular 
reverence and to gain authority; and the efficient and practical 
part, to use the power which the other part has gained. He 
states that in a monarchy the king performs the theatrical 
function to command authority by reverence, while the min- 
isters use these powers to control the people. He comments 
on the need in America for something to take the place of the 
loyalty which the subject holds to his king, and suggests that 
the Constitution be made to perform that office by surrounding 
it with dignity, reverence, and respect. 

A few years ago the American Bar Association, controlled 
as it is by great lawyers trained in representing vast economic 


and social interests, inaugurated “Constitution week.” That 
effort has been followed by others in various similar activities, 
The Nation is being propagandized in behalf of reverence for 
the Constitution. Even at this particular time the schools of 
the country resound with declamations on the Constitution in 
a competition incited and financed by those who seek to elevate 
the Constitution into a position of undue importance, and an 
atmosphere of sacro-sanctity. The Winslow measure is merely 
a part of the campaign. 

I believe in the Constitution, not as an end, but as a means; 
not for what it is, but for that which it protects and supports. 
I believe in the sacredness of our institutions, not in their 
form, but in their substance. I would teach the children to 
love justice and liberty, and that 


We hold these truths to be self-evident, that all men are created 
equal, that they are endowed by their Creator with certain Unalienable 
rights, that among these are life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. 
That to secure these rights governments are instituted among men, de- 
riving their just powers from the consent of the governed. That when- 
ever apy form of government becomes destructive of these ends it is the 
right of the people to alter or to abolish it and to institute new govern- 
ment, laying its foundation on such principles and organizing its powers 
in such form as to them shall seem most likely to effect their safety 
and happiness, - 


I believe in American fundamentals. I would teach them to 
young minds. I would not set children to chasing shadows and 
to the study of legal technicalities. 

The world will never lack for constitutions. What it needs, 
and must ever need, is a more adequate spiritual life and a 
higher conception of duty and of service to our fellow creatures. 

Mr. DALLINGER. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to 
the gentleman from Texas [Mr. SuMNERs]. x 

The SPEAKER, The gentleman from Texas is recognized 
for five minutes. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of 
the House, I regret very much to find myself in opposition to 
the resolution of the distinguished gentleman from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. Wixstow] as it is drawn. I agree that there is 
nothing more important than to haye the youth of the land 
and the citizenship of the country generally made familiar 
with our system of government, its nature, its origin, its de- 
velopment, the relationship which each unit of government 
sustains to the other units of government, and the relation- 
ship which the private citizen sustains to the whole system. 

But this resolution does not suggest to the educational insti- 
tutions of the country that the youth of the land should be 
made familiar except with that part of our organic law which 
is written into the Federal Constitution. It seems to me 
clearly that the inevitable effect of this resolution as it is 
drawn would be to increase the tendency toward Federal con- 
centration. I do not object, of course, to reference to the 
Federal Constitution, but to the fact that it will go out with 
no reference whatever to the constitutions of the States, It 
is not possible, it seems to me, to more clearly indicate an 
opinion of the House of Representatives of nonimportance of 
the constitutions of the States than to exclude them from all 
reference in this connection. I am sure that effect is not 
intended. I honor its author. But I do not believe there is a 
single student of the conditions that obtain in the American 
system of government to-day who does not realize that the time 
is at hand when we must begin the decentralization of the gov- 
ernmental power and responsibility. We are destroying the 
efficiency of our system of government at the Federal end by 
the overload of governmental responsibility. This resolution, 
I fear, will not help that situation. Each day we are making 
our system of government more bureaucratic because the total 
of governmental responsibility concentrated here is beyond the 
capacity of the Federal Government to discharge, functioning 
under popular control. Day by day this great governmental 
system of ours is becoming more and more bureaucratic because 
this overload of necessity is shunted out to bureaus created 
to take care of the overload, This is not a matter of theory 
or of speculation; it is a known fact. 

I have great regard for the Federal Constitution as a part 
of our organic law, but it is only a part of our Constitution. 
Our system of government was built from the bottom up. We 
have already passed through the formative stage of our govern- 
mental development. The States have grown together at the 
points of governmental contact and we are to-day a nation. 
What we should do to-day, if we have a message to send to the 
people of the States, is to tell them to study their system of 
government, because they have the choice between receiving 
governmental power back into the States and thereby presery- 
ing popular control of their governmental system, or of con- 
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tinuing to shift governmental responsibility here and of having 
themselves governed by a great Federal bureaucracy. 

And yet we send a message back to the States which I be- 
lieve will inevitably further concentrate consideration upon 
the Federal Government and minimize the importance of the 
States in our system. If we do that it is inevitable that legis- 
lative power and legislative responsibility will continue to 
move in that direction toward which popular esteem and popu- 
lar interest is directed, and away from those agencies which it 
would seem by this resolution is, in the opinion of Members 
of this House, of so little importance. That is my objection. 
To-day we are undertaking to operate this great system of 
Government of ours from the top downward, when by its nature 
it must function from its bottom upward. This resolution, 
this message to the schools, I am apprehensive would inerease 
that tendency. I hope I am wrong. I hope my motive will 
not be misunderstood. 

I observe from the committee’s report with regard to this 
resolution that it closes with the familiar quotation from Mr. 
Gladstone to the effect that the Constitution of the United States 
is “ the most wonderful work ever struck off at a given time by 
the brain and purposes of man.” It is a great document but, 
with all respect, an examination as to the facts and not the 
fictions of history discloses that the American Constitution has 
been in process of development, within historical times, since 
the second century. In so far as our Constitution is written, 
and in the sense that it is written, for each citizen, it is to be 
found in the document called the ‘‘constitution” of his State; 
there is where most of his constitution is to be found; a part 
of it is to be found in the Federal Constitution. They are 
parts of the same thing. The State constitutions were written 
first, and when the framers of the Constitution met in conven- 
ion they met to complete the work begun in the State constitu- 
tional conventions. In order te understand our system of 
Government and our duty as citizens we must study our Gov- 
ernment as an entity. 

In the day when John Marshall wrote his wonderful opinions 
which strengthened the structure of the Federal Government 
and helped to bold the States tegether until they could unite 
and form a union, the necessity of that situation suggested 
that whatever could be done to magnify the Federal organiza- 
tion in its relative governmental importance should be done, 
because there was tremendous pressure from the inside out- 
ward. It was a question then whether the States could hold 
together until a nation could have time to develop under 
natural processes. 

But we have passed through that period. There is nothing to 
indicate that any discord can ever again reach through to test 
the strength of the Federal compact. The statesmen of that 
period established the functioning machinery for a great goy- 
ernmental system susceptible of popular control. They dis- 
tributed governmental responsibility between the Federal Gov- 
ernmeut and the States so as to make that possible, They did 
their work well. It Is our business now to operate that ma- 
chinery, and with all due respect to those who are going to 
pass this resolution to-day, it is by such procedure as this, 
in my humble opinion, and the results therefrom, which is 
causing us to convert this wonderful system of government 
which they established into a great Federal bureaucracy, im- 
possible of popular control. 

After the formative period of a popular government, gentle- 
men, all true progress in such a system is in that direction 
which moves the power and the necessity to govern away from 
the central government, where it accumulated during the for- 
mative period, back into those units ef government which are 
susceptible of popular control. We are not only changing the 
original character of our Federal system to a bureaucratic goy- 
ernment as a result of this overload of governmental respon- 
sibility concentrated here, but we are destroying the virility 
and governmental efficiency of the States by taking from them 
governmental powers and responsibilities which they must exer- 
cise in order to preserve enough virility to be able to discharge 
properly their inherent governmental responsibilities. We are 
doing a far greater hurt than that. By taking governmental 
responsibilities from those units of government that are close 
to the people we are taking from the private citizens the neces- 
sity of a more direct grapple with the problems of their gov- 
ernment, which problems and the necessity to work them ont 
in good providence come to develop them for the bigger re- 
sponsibilities of to-morrow. My. objection is to eoncentrating 
all attention upon only the Federal part of our Constitution. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman 
yleld for a brief question? 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. I Will. 


Mr. BLACK of Texas. Does not our colleague believe that 
if our people were educated in our dual form of government 
and knew more about the distinction between the two forms 
of government we would have fewer demands here in Washing- 
ton for the exercise of governmental functions? 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. I will answer by saying that by 
natural development and not by a constitution have we become 
a Nation. We have one system of government to-day. Our 
System has parts of its powers located in the municipalities 
and small units of government; a part is located in the State 
governments and a part of it in the Federal Government, 
A part of it is written in the Constitution of the United States, 
and a part of it is written in the constitutions of the States. 

The word that ought to be sent ont at this time from this Con- 
gress to the States is this: We, your servants, charged with 
responsibility, stand under a weight of governmental responsi- 
bility that we can not discharge and we appeal to you as 
patriotic citizens who love the Nation and the Union that you 
study your State constitutions as well as your Federal Consti- 
tution; that you stand by your State governments and increase 
their efficiency, preserve their importance, and thereby preserve 
our great structure of government that was bequeathed to us 
by the fathers, not created by them. No. The “ fathers” could 
no more have created our Constitution than they created the 
language in which they wrote its provisions, It came naturally 
from the instinctive love of liberty which God Almighty has 
put into the hearts of men. There is not a single provision in 
our Constitution which does not come from a source so broad 
and so remote that it does not add to the legitimate fame of 
any person. 

My concern is that by adopting this resolution the great 
House of Representatives of the Congress, with an overloaded 
governmental responsibility resting upon its shoulders, by the 
very fact that it does not mention the State constitutions, only 
the Federal Constitution, is sending back word to the States 
that, in the judgment of the House, neither the States nor their 
constitutions are of sufficient importance for the youth of the 
land to be educated with regard to. 

Gentlemen, we are helping further to focus attention at the 
top, where it is too much focused now; we are trying to 
operate this great system of government from the top down- 
ward. It can not be done. We are making a mess of our jobs, 
which is to preserve and operate this system. It was the 
business of the “fathers” to establish this system of govern- 
ment and it is ours to operate it. They established the 


machinery for a system of government with such a distribution 


of governmental powers as to render it susceptible of popular 
control. And we, with a rapidity unequaled in the govern- 
mental history of the world, by a concentration of those powers, 
are converting that marvelous system into a great Federal 
bureaucracy, a type of government in many respects the least 
efficient, the most expensive, the mest susceptible of corrup- 
tion and of tyranny of any of the known systems of govern- 
ment. Nobody can deny that. ; 

I hope I have given no offense. T have spoken only because 
I believe that if we concentrate public attention solely upon the 
Federal Government Constitution we will thereby further tend 
to concentrate governmental power here, with the inevitable 
result of reduced Federal and State efficiency and a continua- 
tion of bureaucratic tendencies in our system. This, in my 
humble opinion, is not the message whieh the House should 
send back to the States. Now, I have the greatest respect, for 
the patriotic purpose of the gentleman from Massachusetts 
[Mr. Wixstow]. Ido not hope to prevent the adoption of this 
resolution, but I do venture to hope that some good will come 
from the observations which I have felt it my duty to make 
on this occasion. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Texas 
has expired. ` 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, I think this bill is of such 
importance that we ought to have a quorum present. Mr. 
Speaker, I withdraw the point of no quorum. 

Mr. BLANTON. Well, Mr. Speaker, I ask for a quorum. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas makes the 
point of order that there is no quorum present. The Chair 
will count. [After counting.} A quorum is present. 

Mr. DALLINGER. Mr. Speaker, it is perfectly evident that 
there has been sufficient time given to the eonsideration of this 
resolution. It is not necessary for anything to be said in its 
favor. It is the expression of the House of Representatives 
that the Constitution of the United States and the genius of 
American institutions should be taught to the youth of the land, 
[Applause.] I move the previous question. 
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Mr. HUDDLESTON. Will not the gentleman yield to me to 
offer an amendment including the Declaration of Independence? 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Massachusetts moves 
the previous question. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the resolu- 
tion. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. - 

Mr. JONES. Is it in order to offer a motion to recommit? 

The SPEAKER. Yes. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Speaker, I offer a motion to recommit. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas offers a motion 
to recommit, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Mr. Jones, of Texas, moves to recommit the bill to the Committee 
on Education with instructions to report the same back forthwith with 
the following amendment: 

Page 2, line 3, after the word “ States,” insert the following: “ and 
of the constitution of the State in which such institution is located.” 


Mr. DALLINGER. Mr. Speaker, I move the previous ques- 
tion. 

Mr. BEGG. Mr. Speaker, I make a point of order against 
the motion. 

Mr. BLANTON, 
late. 

The SPEAKER. It is not too late. Will the gentleman state 
his point of order? 

Mr. BEGG. It is not germane to the main resolution. 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Speaker, it is germane. State constitu- 
tions are germane because the Federal Constitution is men- 
tioned in the resolution. It is recognized that we have a dual 
system of government, State and Federal, and they call on the 
States in the resolution and also on the governors of the States. 
The essence of the proposal is to teach the fundamentals of our 
Government. The resolution itself recognizes that the States 
have State governments, and that they have reserved powers 
and the Constitution refers to the reserved powers that are in 
the States. You can not properly carry out the suggestions of 
this resolution without calling the attention of the pupils to 
our dual system of government, to State constitutions and their 
powers as contradistinguished from the Federal Constitution. 
One is a reserved power, anything not prohibited, and the other 
granted powers. It involves the whole scheme and is certainly 
germane, : 

The SPEAKER. While, of course, what the gentleman from 
Arkansas has stated is true, this resolution simply provides 
a course of study of the Constitution of the United States. 

Mr. MONTAGUE, Mr. Speaker, would an amendment to the 
motion be in order? 

The SPEAKER. It would not be in order. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Speaker, I offer a motion to re- 
commit. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Alabama offers a mo- 
tion to recommit, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Mr. HcppLEsron moves to recommit the bill to the Committee on 
Education with instructions to report the same back forthwith with 
the following amendment: Page 2, line 2, after the words “ study vf 
the,” insert “ Declaration of Independence and the.” 


Mr. BEGG. Mr. Speaker, I make a point of order against 
that motion. 

The SPEAKER. Of course, the same logic holds as to that 
motion and the Chair sustains the point of order. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the resolution. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
Brack of Texas) there were—ayes 162, noes 29. 

So the resolution was agreed to. 


PRINTING OF REPORT OF SELECT COMMITTEE TO INVESTIGATE THE 
TREASURY DEPARTMENT 


Mr. STEAGALL. Mr. Speaker, I desire to submit a unani- 
mous consent request. I ask that Report No. 1635, the report 
of the select committee to investigate the Treasury Depart- 
ment in its bond operations, composing a majority report of 
the committee and statements from two members constituting 
a minority of the committee, be printed in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Alabama asks unani- 
mous consent that the report of the select committee to in- 
yestigate the Treasury Department be printed in the RECORD. 
Is there objection? 

Mr. BACON, I object, Mr. Speaker. 


Mr. Speaker, that point of order comes too 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA APPROPRIATION BILL 


Mr. ZIHLMAN. Mr. Speaker, with the adoption of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia appropriation bill yesterday there has been 
completed, so far as it has been possible, a program of real 
constructive legislation which should be gratifying to the citi- 
zens of the District and to all those interested in the develop- 
ment and beautification of the National Capital. 

The appropriation bill carries the largest amount ever made 
available for District expenses and will make possible the 
grading and extension of many streets and avenues as well as 
the laying of many sewer and water lines. 

There is also made available for park sites, under the new 
park commission.act, the sum of $600,000, which it is hoped 
will be a forerunner for an annual appropriation of a million 
dollars for this purpose, 

The people of the District will in the future be represented 
on the Park Commission by the Engineer Commissioner, the 
Superintendent of Public Buildings and Grounds, and the chair- 
men of the House and Senate District Committees, who are 
empowered to purchase lands for new parks, tracts, and areas. 

Congress has authorized the acceptance of two tracts of land 
during the past year, and the District is to be congratulated in 
having such public-spirited citizens as Mrs. Anne Archbold and 
Mr. Charles C. Glover, who have added to the splendid areas 
already owned by the District. 

For continuing the work on the project for an additional con- 
duit and increased water supply there is made ayailable 

2,500,000, and it is gratifying to note that this work is well 
under way to completion. 

Many measures of importance have received the attention 
and action of Congress, and during the present Congress the 
pressing needs of the school system have received attention, 
resulting in the enactment of the school building bill, known as 
the five-year school-building program. 

A bill reorganizing and granting increased compensation to 
teachers and all other school officials and providing for the com- 
pulsory attendance of children and making provision for the 
enforcement of the law has been enacted. 

In addition to the Arlington Memorial Bridge, which will 
result in the widening and extension of B Street and other 
streets leading to the Mall, a commission is now preparing to 
acquire additional land for the Botanic Gardens in this same 
neighborhood. 

A gasoline tax law which provided reciprocity with the Stata 
of Maryland has been passed and a bill providing for a director 
of traffic and the enlargement of the police courts is before 
the President. 

The firemen and policemen of the District have been pro- 
vided with one day’s rest in seven, a substantial increase in 
salary, which will result in putting the two services on a 
higher plane and contribute to the morale of the departments. 

The District surplus has been credited to the District and 
the deficiency bill is making a portion of the surplus available 
for park and school needs. 

The bills regulating architects, optometrists, and dentists 


‘have also been enacted into law. 


Needed amendments to the zoning law have been passed. 

Bills regulating the sale of milk and cream which have been 
before Congress for several years have been enacted into law. 

Many needed street improvements and extensions have been 
authorized and useless streets closed, and the commissioners 
given authority to close useless and abandoned streets in the 
future without further authority from Congress. 

The most dangerous grade crossing in the District has been 
eliminated. ; 

These are but a few of the many matters of legislation affect- 
ing the interests of the District which have been passed, and 
in addition there has been brought about a better feeling be- 
tween the Legislative Committee and the Appropriations Com- 
mittee of Congress and the District citizens than has existed 
for years, which should inure to the benefit of the District in 
the future. 

I know that it has been more or less of a habit for citizens 
here to complain of the seant consideration given to District 
needs by Congress—and a printing house here has published a 
booklet on “ What Congress has done for the District of Co- 
lunbia” followed by a question mark—but those of us who 
have given our time and best efforts to the consideration and 
advancement of legislation affecting the District, feel that we 
have just cause to be gratified at the success of the efforts made 
to provide for a program of legislation which would keep pace 
with the Capital's growth and needs and her rapid strides to a 
commanding place among the capitals of the world. 
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Those who contend that Congress has done nothing for the 


District must keep in mind what has been done during the past 
half century has been done under the direction and jurisdic- 
tion of Congress, and no one can contradict the statement that 
Washington is to-day not only one of the most beautiful, but 
one of the best governed cities in the world and that her citizens 
and taxpayers receive 100 cents’ value for every dollar they 
spend, 

Matters of great importance have been passed over because 
of the lack of information and because the members could not 
agree as to the form of legislation. 

Some of the members intend to give their time to a study of 
these problems during the coming recess, and it is to be hoped 
that with the opening of the new Congress we will be able to 
take up and dispose of matters of far-reaching importance for 
the District of Columbia, including an amendment to the 
organic act of the District which will make it possible for 
many matters of minor importance now clogging the machinery 
of legislation to be acted upon by the commissioners themselves. 

As acting chairman of the District of Columbia Committee 
of the House, I have had the fullest cooperation from the other 
members of the committee, from the District Commissioners, 
the trade and civic associations, and the citizens in general, 
to all of whom I am profoundly grateful. 


LAND TITLES IN ILLINOIS 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 12177) to permit the United States of America to be 
made defendant and to be bound by decrees and final judg- 
ments entered in land title registration proceedings in the 
circuit court of Cook County, III., and courts of appeal there- 
from, under the provisions of an "act concerning land * in 
force in the State of Illinois May 1, 1897. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present consid- 
eration of the bill? 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Speaker, I would like to know the neces- 
sity for this bill. 

Mr. DYER. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
CINDRLOou] is able to explain the bill. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Mr. Speaker, in the region of Lake Calu- 
met, in Cook County, where a harbor is being built, questions 
with reference to titles have arisen and some examiners of 
titles have raised the question whether the United States of 
America has any interest in some of those lands. It is not be- 
lieyed by competent authorities that there is any such interest 
in the United States, but this bill permits the United States 
of America to be made a party in order that any such ques- 
tion may be adjudicated. 

I may say to the gentleman that I shall ask to substitute a 
Senate bill of like import in which provision is made for writs 
of error and writs of certiorari to be taken to the higher courts 
of the United States from the judgments of the Supreme Court 
of the State of Illinois. However, the language in the Senate 
bill conforms to the procedure with reference to proceedings 
for review which existed prior to the adoption of the recent 
act which was passed at this session of the Congress, and I 
shall offer an amendment to conform to the latter procedure. 
The effect will be that the United States Government through 
its attorneys will have every right, if it desires to do so, to 
raise any question that may have been determined in the State 
courts, in the courts of appeal, as well as in the United States 
Supreme Court. 

Mr. WINGO. The point I want information upon is this: 
What is the necessity for putting the Government in the 
courts? If this land is needed for a public purpose by the 
State, and it is thonght possible that the Government has a 
technical title to any part of it, why not introduce a bill au- 
thorizing the proper authorities of the Government to convey 
the title of the Government to the States? 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. I will say to the gentleman it is a ques- 
tion of riparian rights, and it is a question of the adjudication 
of the rights of adjoining owners with reference to the shore 
line. It is not such a question as could be covered by a piece 
of legislation: 

Mr. WINGO. I should think it could be. As I understand, 
it is intended to use this for the city’s use. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. No; this is a proceeding under what 
we call the Torrens registration act for quieting title, not 
for settling or fixing rights of ownership. 

Mr. WINGO. It is a question of settling the abstract title? 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. That is all. 

Mr. WINGO. There is no desire to get the land for any 
particular purpose? 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. No. 


Mr. WINGO. Then what is the necessity for putting the 
Government in the courts? Why not have a moot lawsuit? 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Unless the Government is made a party 
any rights of the Government can not be adjudicated. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. If the gentleman will yield, is it 
not like the common case of the Government submitting to be 
sued in the Court of Claims upon a contract? 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. That is all. The Government of the 
United States is permitting itself to be made a party, to be 
represented by its own counsel and its right to be adjudicated, 
if there are any. 

Mr. DYER. And this would enable the litigation, if any, to 
be much shortened and considerable expense saved, not only 
to the Government but to the city of Chicago. 

Mr. WINGO. I can not see why it would be any more expen- 
sive. If you bring your suit to quiet your title or establish your 
title, whatever expression you may use in Illinois, the decree 
will be binding upon everybody except the Government, and if 
it is found that the Government has any interest, then the 
proper thing to do would be for Congress to know for what 
purpose it is songht to convey the land, and if it is for a public 
purpose for the city of Chicago or the State of Illinois, I, for 
one, am sure the Congress would be willing to donate the land 
for that purpose. If it is not needed and if there is no demand 
for it for a public use, why should the Government be dragged 
into court and be made a party to a proceeding in order to 
settle a paper title of some individual? 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. It is not a paper title of an individual. 
It relates to the Calumet Lake Harbor improvement, in which 
not only the people of the State of Illinois but the United 
States are interested. I hope the gentleman will not object. 

Mr. WINGO. Unless there is some information given show- 
ing some public necessity, I shall have to object to a unanimous- 
consent request. 

Mr. DYER. Will the gentleman allow me to state that in 
Illinois they have a registration system in regard to titles 
which is different from the system in most of the States, and 
questions of title are settled before you get into court. 

Mr. WINGO. I understand that. 

Mr. DYER. And this matter has been very carefully gone 
into and is simply 

Mr. WINGO. Does anybody claim that the Government 
owns this land? 

Mr. DYER. There is not any claim of that kind. 

Mr. WINGO. Has the Government been asserting any right 
or title to it at all? 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. No; the Government is not asserting 
any right, but we are taking the precaution to have the Gov- 
ernment represented and to have its rights adjudicated, if 
there are any. 

Mr. WINGO. I think the proper place to first initiate 
those proceedings is for some reason to be given and the con- 
troversy submitted here. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Let me say to the gentleman that the 
titles in this territory have been examined, but whether the 
United States has a legal title to any interest there has not 
been adjudicated. Under the laws of Illinois, under the 
Torrens registration act, a proceeding is brought to settle 
the title, and then the title becomes registered from that time 
forward. - 

Mr. WINGO. That is what I suspected, that this is a 
proceeding under the Torrens system to settle the title, and 
I am not willing to authorize the Government of the United 
States to be dragged into a paper lawsuit. There is no public 
interest requiring it, [Cries of Regular order!“ 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. ANDERSON). 
objection? 

Mr. WINGO. I object. 

RETIREMENT FOR DISABILITY—LIGHTHOUSE SERVICE 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(S. 3613) an act to provide for retirement for disability in the 
Lighthouse Service. 

The Clerk read the title to the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the con- 
sideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That hereafter any officer or employee to whom 
section 6 of the act entitled “An act to authorize aids to navigation 
and for other works in the Lighthouse Service, and for other pur- 
poses,” approved June 20, 1918, as amended, applies, who has been 
in the active service of the Government 15 years or more and who is 
found, after examination by a medical officer of the United States, to 
be disabled for useful and efficient service by reason of disease or 
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injury not due to viclous habits, intemperance, or willful misconduct 
on his part, shall be retired under rules to be prescribed by the Secre- 
tary of Commerce on an annuity computed in the manner provided in 
such act. i 

Sec. 2. Any such officer or employee may, upon recovery, be restored 
to active duty, and shall from time to time, before reaching the age at 
which he may be retired under such act, be reexamined by a medical 
officer of the United States upon the request of the Secretary of Com- 
merce. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 


TO FULFILL TREATY STIPULATIONS WITH INDIAN TRIBES 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(I. R. 5935) to amend section 26 of an act entitled “An act 
making appropriations for the current and contingent expenses 
of the Bureau of Indian Affairs, for fulfilling treaty stipula- 
tions with various Indian tribes, and for other purposes, for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1922.” 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Reserving the right to object, this bill 
contains important matters with reference to leases, and does 
not have the approval of the Bureau of Indian Affairs, and 
for that reason I feel that I must object. 

Mr. HOWARD of Oklahoma. Will the gentleman reserve 
his objection? 

Mr. CRAMTON. I would reserve it except for the pressure 
of business. 

Mr. HOWARD of Oklahoma, Will you give the gentleman a 
chance to make an explanation of his bill? [Cries of Regular 
order! 1 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

2 CRAMTON, Mr. HILL of Maryland, and Mr. MERRITT 
objected. 


TO PREVENT FRAUD, DECEPTION, ETC., BEFORE UNITED STATES PATENT 
OFFICE 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 5790) to prevent fraud, deception, or improper practice 
in connection with business before the United States Patent 
Office, and for other purposes. 

The Clerk read the title to the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. HOWARD of Oklahoma. I object. 

The SPRAKER pro tempore. The Chair will say that we 
have reached the point under the calendar where no further 
bills are in order 

Mr. RAKER. A parliamentary inguiry. Will the Consent 
Calendar be called again? 
ae SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair can not answer 

t. 

Mr. RAKER. If a bill is improperly and illegally reported 
by a committee, what is the method of striking it from the 
calendar? 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Mr. Speaker, I raise the point that the 
question is moot; that no such question arises. The present 
condition of the public business is such that the Chair should 
not be asked to speculate. 

Mr. DYER. The calendar will die very shortly, and the 
gentleman will not have any trouble about it. 

Mr. RAKER. I withdraw the question. 

Mr. BEGG. What was the Chair's announcement a few 
minutes ago? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair announced that the 
calendar had reached the point where no further bills are 
in order. 

Mr. BEGG. But we waived that point a few days ago. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that further bills on the Consent Calendar be called. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Michigan 
asks unanimous consent that the remaining bills on the calen- 


dar be called. Is there objection? 


Mr. BLANTON. I object. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Will the Chair recognize me to move to 
suspend the rules and that the further bills on the calendar be 
called? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair can not recognize 
the gentleman for that purpose. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I withdraw my objection. 


THE LATE REPRESENTATIVE WILLIAM S. GREENE 


Mr. WINSLOW. Mr. Speaker, I wish to make an unanimous- 
consent request. Last autumn the Hon. WILLIAM S. GREENE, of 


Massachusetts, died. It has pleased his family not to have 
memorial services in this Chamber, in accordance with custom. 
But it would please them, however, if consent could be ob- 
tained, and I ask unanimous consent now, to have certain clip- 
pings of newspaper articles that appeared about the time of 
his death published in the RECORD. 

The, SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts asks unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp in the manner indicated. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WINSLOW. Mr. Speaker, under the leave granted me 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I insert the following 
clippings of newspaper articles on the death of WILIA S. 
enen 3 Representative from the fifteenth district of Mas- 
sachusetts: 


The articles follow: 


[From the Fall River (Mass.) The Daily Byening News, Tuesday, 
September 23] ; 


CONGRESSMAN GREEND 


A friend of the people lies dead to-day, WILLIAM S. GREENE was 
of the people, and always for the people. He served his country in 
war and he served his country in peace. He served his city, too, and 
served all with fidelity and with zeal. 

Mr. Greexx was not always right on every question, No man is 
or ever was. But on most of the momentous questions that he was 
called upon to help decide in his capacity of Representative in the 
National House he voted with his conscience and stood solidly behind 
his convictions. He voted for the bonus, differing sharply from 
President Coolidge on this matter and going contrary to the wishes of 
many of his constituents. But he was so sincerely convinced that so 
to yote was for the best interests of those who had served their coun- 
try that he would have so voted even had he believed that he was 
signing his own dismissal from public life. 

Fall River will miss him; Washington will miss him. He was a 
national figure. He stood ott, in a time when men trim and cringe, as 
a man of steadfast conviction. He was what people of an earlier time 
would have called a “stalwart.” He had deep-rooted convictions, con- 
victions that made New England what she is to-day, convictions in- 
herited from a day when men set great store by their political beliefs, 
when, in fact, political and religious convictions were almost of equal 
importance, 

Congressman GREENE, although not born in Fall River, was brought 
here when but 3 years old—in 1844—and spent his life here. Ho 
always loved this city and had faith in it. He showed that inde- 
pendence which characterized him throughout his life by embarking 
on a business career when 25 years of age, and remained in business 
for himself all his life, dealing honorably and justly with his fellow 
towusmen. 

Mr. Greexe was elected to the common council in 1876 and served 
for four years, being president of that body for three years. He was 
elected mayor at various times thereafter, serving in 1880, 1881, 1886, 
1895, 1896, and 1897, and was postmaster from 1881 to 1885, and again 
in 1898, holding that position when he was elected to Congress to fill 
the unexpired term of John Simpkins, who died in office, and he had 
been in Congress from that time until his death, 

He was one of those—none too common just now—who believed that 
public office is a public trust. He worked. He worked early and 
late. He was active in many a good cause, and was always a consist- 
ent Republican. He was a keen and shrewd observer, and his advice 
on political matters was always eagerly sought. He knew men, and 
was a splendid judge of character. Nobody ever put much of anything 
“over” on him. Ile was exceedingly human, a good friend, a good 
hater, and always kept his word. 

Mr. Gregwe’s long service in the House brought him into contact 
with the keenest minds in Washington, but few were keener than 
his own. As chairman of the Merchant Marine and Fisheries Com- 
mittee he had great responsibilities. But he was never too busy to 
greet the humblest person from his district, and was never in too 
much of a hurry to do a favor to anyone who needed a favor done. 
He was in many respects the ideal Congressman, representing his own 
district loyally, leaving nothing undone that could be done to serve 
the interests of his constituents, yet ever bearing in mind that in a 
larger sense he was the Representative of all the people of the United 
States. He loved Fall River, stood always for Massachusetts, yet was 
not at all parochial, understanding that this country is more than 
48 States, that the United States is and not are. 

He is gone, dead at the age of 83 years, active and alert to the 
last, and ready, in spirit if not in body, to have continued his long 
good service to city, State, and Nation, which his constituents hoped 
to extend for another two years. 

He served faithfully and well. More can not be said of any man. 
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[From the Fall River Evening News, Wednesday, September 24, 1924 
Press TRIBUTES TO CONGRESSMAN GREEND 
[From the New Bedford Standard! 


WAS HONEST ABOVE SUSPICION 


The death of WILLIAM S. Greexn, of Fall River, Member of Con- 
gress from the fifteenth district, brings to an unexpected close a re- 
markable political career, First elected to Congress in May of 1898, 
to fill the unexpired term of the late John Simpking, Mr, Greenn 
held his seat at every biennial election since that time. Usually the 
place was conceded to him, but that was not always the case. He 
often had to fight and fight bard, and sometimes it looked as If he 
might fight in vain, so formidable did the opposition appear. Yet he 
always won, and had death not intervened he would have been elected 
in November for his fourteenth term and taken his place as the oldest 
man in point of service in the National House of Representatives. 

It wonld be Impossible to put one’s finger on any one thing and say 
that that was the secret of his success, But there are certain things 
that were of the utmost importance in making possible this long reten- 
tion of his place at Washington. One was his personal honesty. Mr. 
GREENE was a politician who kept a vigilant eye on his fences, but bis 
personal integrity was above suspicion, Another great factor in his 
success was his assiduous attention to the needs of his district, 
Whether an appeal came to him from the influential or the lowly, it 
received his best attention and efforts. No Congressman ever looked 
after his district more faithfully or more effectually than Mr. Gnauene, 

These two things—his honesty and his faculty for getting things 
done at Washington—won him the friendship and the confidence of 
his constituents and counted heavily in hia favor when be bud opposi- 
tion to face. 


[From the New Bedford Mercury] 
A MAN WITH CONVICTIONS 


We never had much in common in politics with Congressman Wit- 
LIAM S. GREENE, of Fall Mtiver, whose death occurred yesterday, but we 
have always held appreciation of his fine personal character, The 
manner in which he kept to the front in polities during a long lifetime, 
achieving one political job after another—mayor, postmaster, and Con- 
gressman—compelied admiration for a personality that oyereame ob- 
stacles such as yery few politicians could combat so persistently and 
invariably. 

There was a time when Fall River was a Democratic city, but 
during that period Mr. Gunnxx, a Republican down to the feet, held 
the voters in the hollow of his hand. For many years Fall River 
was in the congressional district with New Bedford and the Cape. 
The manner in which he played his hand in defeating the strong 
political machine of the late Charles S. Randall is remembered to this 
day and since that time he has fought all opposition. It was expected 
he nright meet his Waterloo at the caucuses’ held several weeks ago. 
He had alienated many Republican leaders in Fall River by breaking 
away from the policios of President Coolidge and voting for the 
bonus over the President's veto, he was 83 years old, and he had a 
strong opponent. But he won the nomination with a handsome 
majority. 

During his career, Congressman Greexe prided himself upon being 
regular“ and some of bis friends could never quite understand how 
he conid have brought himself to part company with the President. 
The Congressman probably felt the recent caucuses vindicated his 
action, 

We regret the nufortunate accident which Iaid low one so long 
unconguerable in politics. While New Bedford was in his district 
the Mercury invariably opposed him to no effective purpose. He who 
won about all the political battles of a lifetime is vanquished by a 
foe that js irresistible. We salute him as one with convictions for 
which he felt joy in fighting. 


[From the Taynton Gazette] 
KINDLY AND RUGGED TYPE 


Hon. WiLLiAM 8. Greene gave to this district long and faithful 
service as a Member of Congress. He was no orator and never would 
be ranked among the great stutesmen of the Nation, according to the 
accepted standards of the present day, but in caring for the routine 
affairs of his constituentes no Congressman ever gaye more of his 
personal attention to matters of moment or matters of apparently 
minor importance. He was indefatigable in his zeal to be of real 
service, 

His constant devotion to the principles of the Republican Party 
and his long experience In Washington gaye him a prestige in party 
affairs from year to year which was un asset to this part of New 
Enyland. 

While many might differ with him in the matter of votes upon 
measures of importance, no one ever questioned his sincerity and 
honesty in judgment upon which he based his action. He was a 
kindly yet rugged type of New England public servant whose value 


hot only to his district, but his State and Nation, balanced up well 
during his long period of service and it was a high compliment to 
him and a full yvecognition of his honorable conduct which won for 
him a renomination in his eighty-fourth year; at an age when most 
men would have preferred to have retired to a quieter lite. 

“Uncle Billy" head few, if any, enemles even among those who 
differed with him in judgment or party policies, and a great big 
circle of bearty friends, regardless of party. å 


[From the Fall River Herald, September 23] 
WILLIAM STEDMAN GREENE 


The reason of the long hold of WILLIAM SrepMan Greene on the 
esteem of his constituents lay in his honesty. In a political career 
extending over an ordinarily active lifetime, never a breath of sus- 
picion of dishonor attached to his motives. He was an outspoken Re- 
publican. lle made no excuses for his partisanship. He believed in 
the benefits of political organization and helped with all within his 
power to maintain it. Frankness and straightforwardness were an- 
other element of his strength. Notwithstanding his partisanship he 
was ready to listen to the demands of any man upon his services, and 
he was quick to make his decision of their merits. Once hig word was 
given that he would do a thing it could be depended upon, In office 
also he realized that he was the representative of his entire constitu- 
ency, and he strove to shape his action according to his views of the 
desires of the majority, He never laid claim to the gift of eloquence. 
He carried to office a good business judgment and knowledge of men, 
and he did his best to fulfill the responsibilities for the benefit of the 
public, He was a tireless worker and spared himself nothing in his 
service of the people. These things were acknowledged even by his 
adversaries in politics, and they won him a place in the confidence of 
voters that could not be shaken. His last triumph for nomination to 
Congress in the face of some dissatisfaction which arose mainly over 
his failure to support President Coolidge in the bonus veto was evi- 
dence of the command which he had on the support of his constitu- 
ency. As a citizen of Fall River none was ever more loyal. He be- 
lieved in the city’s future. He was proud of the position it had won 
in the industrial world, and he never failed to raise his voice in praise 
of his home community whenever the oçcasion arose, No man upon 
whom public honors had been bestowed for so long a time was more 
approachable than he. He mingled, during his more active years, with 
every walk of life, and he had staunch friends everywhere, especially 
among those who are called common folks. His business and private 
life was characterized by the same uprightness which was reflected 
in his public life. Death bas closed a long and honorable career, 
marked by virtues greatly needed in the publie service, one which was 
bulit upon his own resources, leading him to high place in the affairs 
of the Nation, an example worthy to be followed. 


{From the Boston Herald] 
CONGRESSMAN GREENE'S TRIUMPH 


Few candidates in our recent primaries have more occasion for con- 
gratulation than WILLIAM S. Grauexe, of Fall River. In the face of an 
exceedingly aggressive campaign, conducted by an able opponent, the 
veteran Congressman carried his own city by a majority of 5,200, and 
this gave him the district by more than 3,000. 

The voters of Fall River have known Mr. Greene a long while and 
have supported him with viger and enthusiasm. Ile was elected to the 
common council of that city in 1876—nearly 50 years ago; a few years 
later he became president of the body; was clected mayor in 1880; 
went to the Republican National Convention that nominated Garfield, 
who pppolnted him postmaster of the city in 1881; retiring from that 
office, Mr, GREENE was again elected mayor; was appointed by Gov- 
ernor Ameg superintendent of prisons for the State; was again elected 
mayor in 1895 for three years, declining renomination in 1898; he 
again became postmaster on President McKinley's appointment, but re- 
signed that office to go to Congress in 1898, where he has been ever 
since, now for more than a quarter of a century. 

No man could have a record of public service like this without being 
somewhat along in years, but the people of the district are evidently 
eonvinced that the qualities which time and experience impart offset 
the undeniable advantages of youth, with its vigor and unabated en- 
thusiasins, At all events, there is no testimonial for an elderly man of 
greater value than the esteem of those who have known him longest, 
This Mr. GREENE possesses to a very conspicuous degree, 

Now let all hands unite to give him the election by a vote which will 
be equally significant of his hold on the affections of the people, 


[From the Fall River Globe, Tuesday, September 23, 1924] 
CONGRESSMAN GREEN 
The passing of WILLIAN S. Greene is a mournful red-letter event in 
the history of Fall River, as he was an outstanding figure in public life 
here for many years and conspicuous for his probity, honor, and in- 
tegrity. He was a faithful representative of the people of his district 
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in the Nattonnl Congress, and always endeavored to reflect the senti- 
ment ot the majority of his people: He was consclentious to a marked 
degree, and so closely did he cling to the determination to ascertain 
what was right, and to: govern his actions accordingly, that he was 
never a favorite with partisans or “ pols” whose first consideration is 
that or playing the gume.” He was never & politician In the accepted 
sense of the term. Instead he had a fuil and keen realization of the 
responsibility of representativeship, and never lost sight of the fact 
that all citizens were Americans with absolutely equal rights. 

Congressmun WILLIAMS Greene held his seat in Congress for 26 
years on bis merit as a straight-going aud faithful representative of 
the people, tircless in his endeavor to serve the entire community, 
or apy individual within the confines of bis constituency to whom 
he might render legitimate service: His work was never ended with 
the adjournment~ of Congress, for he was constantly in the service 
of his constituents in his business office in Fall River. He never 
made distinctions between his constituents, and was as regardful 
of the rights of the recently naturalized citizen as he was of those 
of the people of Mayflower stock. He was rigid in this course which, 
though frequently unplensant to some, yet commanded their respect 
in the final untlysisa. The course of justice, honor, and square deal- 
ing which he pursued led him directly to the hearts of his fellowmen, 
and, in the hour of his departure from among the public whom he 
loved and served, he has the whole-hearted commendation and fervent 
prayers of an appreciative people. 

Wirnramt S. Greene set u pace worthy of emulation. IIIa example 
may very profitably be followed by his successor- whoever he may be. 
Hig deeds were good, but far more prolific in beneficent results is 
the splendid example he showed to public servants of’ the future. 
His public lite in this respect was an inspiration, and if it condnces 
to lending others to walk in his footsteps, even in death the good 
man’s Influence is golng to be feit: 


MESSAGE. FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Craven, its Chief Clerk, 
announced that the Senate had passed without amendment the 
pill (H. R. 6001) for the relief of John H. Walker. 

The message also announced that the Senate had agreed to 
the umendment of the House of Representatives to the bill 
(S. 4191) to permit the merger of strect-railway corporations 
operating in the District of Columbia, and for other purposes. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed 
with amendment the bill of the following fitle, in which the 
concurrence of the House of Representatives was requested: 

II. It. 1446. An act for the relief of Charles W. Gibson, alias 
Charles J. MeGibb. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed 
with amendments the bit! (H. R. 12308) to amend the World 
War veterans’ act, 1924, in which the concurrence of the House 
of Representatives was requested. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed 
without ameudments bills and joint resolutions of the follow- 
ing titles: 

II. R. 9131. An act for the relief of Martha. Janowitz; 

II. J. Res. 226. Joint resolution for the relief of special dis- 
bursing agents of the Alaskan Engineering Commission au- 
thorizing the payment of certain claims, aud for other pur- 
poses, affecting. the management of the Alaska Railroad; and 

II. J. Res. 294. Joint resolution. extending the sovereignty of 
the United States over Swaius Island and making the island a 
part of American Samoa. 


UPPER MISSISSIPPI WILD LIFE AND FISH REFUGE: 


Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, I renew my request that 
the balance of the Consent Calendar may be called at this 
time. I am not interested in any bill that is going to 
come up. 

The SPRPARKER pro tempore. As a Member of the House 
the Chair under the circumstances declines to put the request. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, I do not see how the Chair 
can do that, 

Mr. BEGG: Mr. Speaker, in order to protect the Chair, I 
object to the request of the gentleman from Michigan, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair recognizes the gen- 
tleman from Iowa [Mr. HAUGEN]. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Speaker, I move to suspend the rules 
and pass Senate Joint Resolution 179, to amend section 10 of 
the act entitled “An act to establish the upper Mississippi wild 
life and fish refuge,” which I send to the desk and ask to have 
read: 

Tue Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, otc., That section 10 of the act entitled “An act to establish 
the upper Mississippi River wild life and fish refuge,“ approved June 7, 
1024 (43 Stat. L. p. 650), be, and the same hereby is, amended by 
striking out that part of salā section which reads “but no money 


shall be available for the acquisition of any area until the Secretary 
of Agriculture has ascertained that all of the areas to be acquired 
under this act will be acquired within the amounts appropriated or 
authorized to be appropriated therefor and at an averago price not in 
excess of $5 per acre, and not in excess of the average selling price, 
during the years 1921, 1022, and 1928, of comparable lunds within the 
vicinity of such areas,” and by substituting In leu thereof the follow- 
ing: “Provided, That the Secretary of Agriculture shall not puy for 
any land or land and water a price which when added to the price of 
land or land and water theretofore purcluscd, shall exceed un average 
cost of $5 per acre.” 


The SPHAKER pro tempore. Is a second demanded? 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Speaker, I. demand a second. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask. unanimous consent that 
a second may be considered as ordered. 

The SPEAKDR pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

The SPHAKER pro tempore. The question is on seconding 
the demand of the gentleman from Iowa for suspension of the 
rules. The Chair appoints the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. 
Tiavorn] and the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. HUDDLESTON] 
to take thelr places as tellers. 

riers House divided; and the tellers. reported—ayes 130, 
noes 

So a second was ordered. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Iowa is 
entitled to 20 minutes and the gentleman from Alabama is 
entitled to 20 minutes. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Speaker, the object of the proposed joint 
resolution is to remove certain restrictions. Those restrictions 
are that no money shall be available for the acquisition of any 
area until the Secretary of Agriculture has ascertained that 
all of the areas to be acquired under the act will be acquired 
within the amounts appropriated or authorized to be appro- 
priated therefor at an average price not to exceed $5 per acre 
and not in excess of the average selling price during the years 
1921, 1922, and 1923 of comparable lands within the vicinity 
of such area, and by substituting in leu thereof the following: 


Provided, That the Secretary of Agriculture sball not pay for any 
land or land and water a price which when, added to the price of 
land or Jand and water theretofore purchased, shall exceed an average 
cost of $5 per acre. 


I quote now from the letter of the Secretary of Agriculture: 


The first restriction is upon the availability of any part of the 
appropriation until the Secretary of Agriculture has ascertained that 
all ot the areas to be acquired under the act will be acquired within 
the amount appropriated or authorized to be appropriated therefor. 
This restriction would make it impossible for the Secretary of Agri- 
culture to acquire any land whatever until he shall have ascertuined 
the aggregate price of all the land to be acquired for the purposes of 
the act. No thought Is entertained by the department that the Gov- 
ernment would be involved by any contract of the Secretary of Agri- 
culture which would exceed any appropriation that Congress may 
make for the acquisition of these lands, In fact, the amount appro- 
printed would itself be a restriction upon the contractual authority of 
the Secretary. But it will be exceedingly difficult, if not impossible, 
tor the Secretary to ascertain definitely whether all of the lands 
which ought to be acquired for the purposes of the act can be 
acquired within any appropriation which may be made therefor. Ascer- 
tainment of the lands that ought to be acquired will undoubtedly 
necessitate considerable time, during which it is highly probable that 
the offerers of some of the lands will withdraw. their offers or mate- 
rially increase the price for which they will sell, thus upsetting any 
calculation which the Secretary of Agriculture might make ut any 
period in the process of acquiring the land. 

The second restriction on the availability of any part of the appro- 
priation is that the average price to he paid for the land to be acquired 
must not exceed Sd per acre. In order to comply with this restriction 
it would be absolutely necessary for the Socretary of Agriculture to 
enter into contracts of purchase with the owners of the lands that 
ought to be acquired. This he can not do, for no money is available 
under the present wording of the act until this and the foregoing ascer- 
tainments have becn made, The department has no objection to offer 
to the limitation of the average price of $5 per acre, but objection 
ouly to the requirement that this limitation must be applied only 
after a determination bas been made that all the lands can be so 
acquired. 

The last restriction is that the price for this land must not be in 
excess of the average selling price during the years 1921, 1922, and 
1923 of comparable lands within the vicinity of the lands to be nc- 
quired, This restrictlon would require very nice and exact calcola- 
tions, would consume a great deal of time, would doubtless defeat the 
acquisition of yory desirable lands, and would involve. considerable 
2xpcnse. y 
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The department belleves that ample protection of the Government 
In price paid for individual land and of land in the aggregate would 
be secured by the limitation of an average price of $5 an acre, the 
average to be applied in each case, taking into consideration its rela- 
tion to the average cost of the lands theretofore purchased as each 
additional piece of land is acquired. This would amply safeguard 
the limitation of the entire expenditure for the acquisition of these 
lands. 


Mr. Speaker, $375,000 has been appropriated, $75,000 to be 
immediately available. One and a half million dollars were 
authorized for the purchase of ‘this tract of land, about 340,000 
acres. With the restrictions it is impossible to accomplish the 
result desired. It is highly desirable that the survey and 
purchase should now be made; that the purchase be made 
‘immediately. Therefore it is suggested that the restrictions 
be modified so as to make it possible for the department to 
‘promptly earry into effect the provisions of the act. 

I reserve the remainder of my ‘time, and yield now to the 
-gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Hawes]. | 

Mr. HAWES. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the House, 
in the first session of the Sixty-eighth Congress I introduced a 
‘bill to establish the upper Mississippi wild life and fish refuge. 

This bill provided for the purchase by the Federal Govern- 
ment of some 300 miles of river front on the upper Mississippi, 
embracing portions of the States of Illinois, Iowa, Wisconsin, 
‘and Minnesota. ‘The legal work upon the original bill was 
done by two distinguished lawyers, Hon J. J. Dickinson, a 
member of Mr. Taft's Cabinet, and Hon. John Barton Payne, a 
member of Mr. Wilson's Cabinet. Their legal efforts were vol- 
unteered contributions, as in fact is all the work which is done 
for the Izaak Walton ‘League. 

The great artists who draw the outdoor designs for ‘the 
‘magazine contribute their work without cost. Writers like 
Irvin Cobb, Curwood, Rex Beach, Wright, Van Dyke, Henshall, 
and others, receive no compensation. ‘Their contributiens of 
‘genius, literary skill, and legal ability are offerings upon the 
‘altar of the “big outdoors,” which means health, patriotism,’ 
and better thoughts for a bigger Nation. 

This bill passed the House unanimously, was approved by 
-the Senate, signed by the President, and is now a law. 

Of the $1,500,000 which is called for, the Appropriations 
8 by unanimous vote, have set aside 8400,000 for its 


jat the bill became a law, the Secretary of Agriculture, 
who has been cooperating with the Secretary of Commerce, com- 
meneeil to exercise his legal functions in the matter, but found 
there were certain unnecessary, irksome restrictions which 
should be removed from the bill, and an amendment was there- 
fore prepared by the department, submitted to the Committee 
on Agriculture of the House, and, after hearing, the committee 

. unanimously approved the amendment and a bill for that pur- 
pose was introduced both in the House and in the Senate. 

The bill has now passed ‘the Senate and is before this House 
‘for ratification. 

It is essentially a corrective amendment and does not change 
the original intention of the law. It does not enlarge its ob- 
“jects or curtail the original plan. It merely makes the opera- 
tion ef the law more simple and easy, and leaves in the limita- 
tion of $5 per acre. 

‘Personally, I ‘know of no reasonable grounds of .objection to 
the passage of this amendment. I have heard none stated by 
‘any Member of this House or outside of the House. 

There is, however, necessity for haste. This-arises from the 
fact that at the present time the legislatures of four great 
States—Wisconsin, Minnesota, Illinois, and Iowa—have under 
consideration bills relating to the release of their portion of 
this land to the Federal Government. 

It therefore becomes necessary that the amendment should 
pass and the legislatures of these States be notified of its 
adoption. It should be done quickly. 

While the legislatures of these four States are acting, it 
must not be assumed that this project is in any sense of the 
word local, or its benefits confined to these four States. 

There is no more beantiful section in the United States than 
the 300 miles of river bottom covered by this bill. On each 
rs of the river there are bluffs, some of them as high as 1,800 

eet. 

It is an established fact, testified to by ornithologists of fame, 
that the region covered by this bill is the greatest highway ‘for 
migratory birds on this continent. 

Scientists tell us that the yearly toll of black bass in this 
country is so great compared with the yearly hatch that this 
‘greatest of American ‘fishes is certain to become extinct within 
10 years unless extraordinary effort is made to protect their 
natural spawning beds. 


It is estimated by experts in our Fisheries Department that 
the output of \fingerling bass will be increased 300 per cent in 
this preserve. 


From the area in this, in six years’ time 


659,041,000 game fishes were sent to 30 different States in our 


Union. Two years later, if they were preserved, after deduct- 
ing the percentage of loss, they would represent -800,000,000 
pounds of game fish food, which if sold at 20 cents a pound 
would have a market value of $1,600,000,000. 

This bill proposes that a ready-made hatchery created by 
nature shall be preserved by our Nation for all time. 

The Izaak Walton League of America, backed by 7,000,000 
owners of hunting licenses and with the approval of 15,000,000 
amateur fishermen in America, have sponsored this bill, for the 
rich and for the poor, because when we buy for all of our 
people a part of the big “outdoors” we make a real, substan- 
tial, dividend-paying investment in national prosperity, in na- 
tional health, in national conscience, and public welfare. 

We will secure bigger returns for our money in more different 
ways and in more diversified forms than an invesment of any 
other kind. 

Mr. RATHBONE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAWES. Certainly. 

Mr. RATHBONE. From what point on the Mississippi to 
what point does this territory cover? I am much interested 
as a Representative of Illinois and of the Nation. 

Mr. HAWES. From Rock Island, III, to Wabasha, Minn. I 
know of no valid objections to this bill. It was gone over 
carefully ‘by the Department of Agriculture, by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce; it has received the unanimous approval of 
the 21 members of our great Agricultural Committee. No one 
outside of this House has objected to it and no one so far has 
given any valid objections to the passage of ‘this rectifying 
amendment. I shall reserve the balance of my time to answer 
any objections which may be presented. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. ‘Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to 
the gentleman from Texas [Mr. ‘BLack]. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. Mr. Speaker, when the House passed 
this wild life and game refuge bill it was a new departure on 
the part of the Government. We put into the bill three re- 
strictions. Congress provided that when ‘the Secretary of 
‘Agriculture should acquire the land for this purpose he should 
be limited to an appropriation of $1,500,000. In other words, 
that should be the total cost of the project. Congress also 
provided that in the acquirement of the land ‘he should ‘be 
limited to an average price of $5 per acre. We also provided 
that before the aequirement of the land the Secretary of Agri- 
culture should ascertain that the price to be paid for it should 
not exceed the average price asked for the land in 1921, 1922, 
and 1923. We are now asked to remove all of these restrie- 
tions and to give the Secretary of Agriculture authority to go 
ahead and ‘aequire the land without the limitations which I 
have just mentioned. 

Mr. HAWES. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. Yes. Á 

Mr. HAWES. The express limitation of $5 an acre is re- 
tained on the purchase of the land. The only change that has 
been made is the appraisement of 1921, 1922, and 1923. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. Does not this bill permit the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture to go ahead and acquire any tract of land 
that he sees fit to acquire without first ascertaining that it can 
all be.aequired at an average price of $5 an acre, and that it 
can all be acquired within the limitation of $1,500,000? 

Mr. HAWES. No; the Secretary of Agriculture, finding it 
impossible to ‘comply with that provision of the Jaw if this 
amendment pass, will get an appraisement of all that property, 
and he is limited to $5 an acre on the whole of it. The limita- 


tion is there. 


Mr. BLACK of Texas. Yes; but yon remove the requirement 
that he shall first ascertain that he can acquire all the land at 
$5 an acre. i 

Mr. HAWES. No. 


Mr. BLACK of Texas. Let me ask the gentleman also a. 


question: Does not the law now provide that before he can go 
ahead and carry out this project he must first aseertain that 
it can be carried out within the limitation of $1,500,000? IS 
not that the requirement of the present law? 

Mr. HAWES. That is. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. Does not this bill remove that re- 
quirement and permit him to go ahead and acquire a part of 
it within the limitation? 

Mr. HAWES. It does not. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. ‘Then the bill has no purpose at all 
and might as well be stricken from the calendar. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Will the gentleman yield? 
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I have the highest respect for the 
It 


Mr. BLACK of Texas. 
gentleman, but I dispute his understanding of the bill. 
must be that he has not read it carefully. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman 
has expired. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. I will yield the gentleman one more 
minute if he will not yield to somebody else. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. I will not yield. The bill has no 
purpose if it does not do the very thing that I have pointed 
out, and if gentlemen will read it you will find that it does do 
exactly what I have said. Now, I will admit that the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture can not contract for lands that would cost 
the Government more than a million and a half dollars. I 
admit that; but here is what I do contend. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman has 
again expired. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. 
minute? 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. I yield the gentleman one minute. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. I just want to finish this statement. 
J contend this, and I defy any proponents of the bill success- 
fully to dispute it, that under this bill the Secretary of Agri- 
culture can acquire half the land necessary for the purposes of 
establishing this project and can contract to pay $1,500,000 for 
it, and then you would be up against the proposition of haying 
a project one-half completed with all the money gone. [Ap- 
plause.] And the next thing in order will be the proponents 
coming to Congress for purpose of amending the law and in- 
creasing the authorization another million and a half, and I am 
opposed to it. That is why I am taking the floor in this 
debate. I do not often indulge in prophecy, but I will venture 
this one: By the passage of this bill to-day Congress will in- 
sure that this wild life and game refuge project will cost a good 
deal more than the $1,500,000 which was originally contemplated, 
and the United States Government will become the owner of more 
swamp and worthless land than the people will ever get black 
bass fish. I predict that only a few years will elapse before 
the proponents of this measure will be coming back asking for 
more money. Then other excuses will be in order such as have 
been given to-day. 7 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. I yield three minutes to the gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. BLANTON]. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, this bill is the natural se- 
quence of the million and a half dollar bill that our distin- 
guished friend from Missouri [Mr. Hawes] pushed through 
this House in the closing hours of last session. There was much 
rejoicing by our sportsmen in the United States when he passed 
that bill. He was wined and dined in St. Louis by his dis- 
tinguished friends for putting that bill over in this House. No 
other man in this House could have done it. I take my hat 
off to the gentleman. The House did limit him, though, to a 
million and a half dollars. 

Mr. COLE of Iowa rose. 

Mr, BLANTON. And now the gentleman comes in with 
this additional bill. My colleague [Mr. BLACK] is correct; it is 
to take the limitation off. I have not yet gotten to my main 
point, but I yield to the gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. COLE of Iowa. If the gentleman from Missouri will 
come to Iowa the farmers will give him a dinner. 

Mr. BLANTON. Oh, yes; I have heard of that farmer 
slogan before. Every time somebody wants a special bill 
passed for sportsmen they can get it passed by attaching to it 
one of two subjects, either the farmer or the ex-service man. 
They are words to conjure with. I am surprised that that 
subject has not been brought in here before, but the gentleman 
from Missouri does not resort to such subterfuges. He is 
open and above board, and he will stand up here and tell you 
that this is a sportsman bill, or rather the corollary to the 
sportsman bill, and that he now wants to take off the limita- 
tion, and whenever you pass this bill it means to open the 
Treasury door again and just as sure as the sun shines he will 
come back here sooner or later for another million and a half 
dollars to complete the project. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman has 
expired. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Does the gentleman desire to use the 
balance of his time? ‘There is only one speech on this side. 

Mr. HAUGEN, I yield three minutes to the gentleman from 


Can the gentleman yield me one 


Texas [Mr. JoNES]. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, 
this is an entirely different measure from the public shooting 
ground measure we had up the other day. ; 

I have always favored game sanctuaries—places for the 
protection of the wild game and animal life. During the last 


session we provided for the purchase of a great tract of land 
in the upper Mississippi Valley. The appropriation has already 
been made. It is the greatest section, probably, in the world—at 
least in the United States—that may be used for that purpose; 
the last refuge of the wild life of this country. [Applause.] While 
the appropriation is already made the department has found 
that the limitations are such that the Secretary must ascertain 
that he can get all the section that is suitable for that purpose 
before he can spend any money for any of it. In other words, 
he must make a survey, secure all the facts, and purchase it 
practically all at once. In the meantime—— 

Mr. BLACK of Texas rose. 

Mr. JONES. In the meantime private parties are now trying 
to lease up and get options on all this land and thus make it 
cost the Government a great deal more than it otherwise 
would. The money is going to be spent. There is no ques- 
tion about that. If you will permit this resolution to go 
through, the Department of Agriculture can begin now to 
secure land and options, and thus by gradual and orderly pur- 
chase get this land at a much better figure. This would en- 
able us to get a great deal more of the land for a million and 
a half dollars by gradually obtaining it before private parties 
option it up. The Agricultural Department hopes to get much 
of it for $1 or $2 per acre or even less; but it must see about 
the whole area before it can get any of the area, private 
parties will option it up and the Government will only be able 
to get about half as much land for a million and a half dollars 
as we will get if we permit the Secretary of Agriculture to go 
on in a businesslike way and procure all the land he can 
under the most favorable terms for the purposes for which the 
appropriation was originally made. It is a simple business prop- 
osition. It would probably be at least a year before anything 
could be done under the interpretation that has been placed 
upon the original act. In the meantime all parties would have 
full notice of the Government's intention to purchase. Of 
course, there are many private parties, who seeing a chance to 
make money, would option large parts of this tract and would 
naturally exact a higher price of the Government than would 
otherwise have to be paid. Why keep the hands of the Gov- 
ernment bound? Why not give the Government a chance to 
make the original purchases? 

The limitations as to the average selling price in 1921, 1922, 
and 1923 mean nothing, because there was no land selling in 
that section during that period, at any rate, not enough to 
make any basis of comparison. The original limitation was $5 
an acre. That is the important limitation, and it is carried 
forward in the amendment. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JONES. Yes. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. The original act was passed at the last 
session of Congress. This simply is a perfecting amendment?. 

Mr. JONES. Yes; this is simply a perfecting amendment. 
The money is going to be spent. The only question is whether 
you want to get 250,000 acres or 100,000 acres for the same 
money. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas, It is not necesary. 

Mr. JONES. It may not be, but it is advisable. And since 
the money is to be spent I want the Government to get the 
most for its money. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Alabama 
is recognized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Speaker, the law as it now stands 
provides that— 


No money shall be available for the acquisition of any area until the 
Secretary of Agriculture has ascertained that all of the areas to be 
acquired under this act will be acquired within the amount appropriated 
or authorized to be appropriated therefor. 


The amount which is authorized is limited to $1,500,000, The 
report of the committee, among other things, says this: 


It is felt by the committee that it is proper to remove the restriction 
requiring the Secretary of Agriculture to ascertain that all of the 
areas to be acquired will be acquired within the amount appropriated 
or authorized to be appropriated, in view of the exhaustive investiga- 
tion which would first be necessary upon the part of the Secretary. 


The purpose of this bill is to take the limit off the total 
amount that may be expended to acquire this area. The origi- 
nal limitation was $1,500,000. Under this bill $1,500,000 might 
be expended for a tenth of the total area, and there is no limit 
to what Congress may be called upon in future to appropriate 
in order to acquire the entire area. ; 

My statement is accurate; you need not take my word for 
it. All Members have to do is read the bill and exercise their 
own intelligence. 
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Mr. Speaker, this is a companion measure to those bills 
which haye gone before—the so-called wild life, migratory bird, 
game preserve, shooting ground, and other bills. All belong to 
the same species of legislation. In addition to being a con- 
servation measure, this is also a shooting and fishing ground 
bill. Under this bill parties may be permitted to catch the fish 
and hunt the game on the land which is acquired under what- 
ever regulations the Secretary of Agriculture may see fit to 
adopt, There is no provision in this bill to forbid it. The 
Secretary of Agriculture can authorize anyone to hunt and fish 
on this land that he wants to, and it is expected that he will 
do so; that the Public Treasury is to be raided in order to 
furnish a fishing and shooting ground for parties who may wish 
to participate in sport. 

As I say, this is a companion bill to the shooting ground and 
sportsmen’s bills. These bills are urged upon the House by the 
professional game preservers and wild-life savers, those who make 
the ery of “ Back to nature,” at so much per cry. The agitation 
for these measures is centered.in certain great magazines which 
cater to hunters and fishermen and which pretend to be trying 
to preserve wild life. Yet, my friends, when you will look 
over those magazines you find that they contain. little except 
incitements to destroy wild life. If you look at the advertising 
matter that they carry and by which they are financed, you 
find that it is almost altogether of fishing tackle, ammunition, 
guns, dogs, and hunting equipment by which men destroy the 
fish, game, and wild life of the country. Those magazines are 
almost altogether supported, so far as the financial end is con- 
cerned, by the advertisements of those whose business it is to 
sell small arms and fishing tackle. The magazines are the 
organs of the advertisers, for they make them possible. They 
depend upon them and live and eat off them, and the preténse 
that they really want to preserve birds and game and fish is 
largely a fraud. 

If these people were really trying to preserve birds and game 
and fish, I would be with them, But I am not with them in 
the spirit which inspires them; it is the spirit not to preserve 
but to destrey. 

The typical hunter and fisherman is inspired by the spirit 
of the sixteenth century country lord who would hang a peasant 
as high as Haman for killing a rabbit, not because he was 
merciful and wanted to spare the rabbit, but because he 
wanted to kill the rabbit himself. I speak of those of our citi- 
zens who are not interested in preserving the gume and fish 
beyond the point of preventing others from killing merely so 
that they may-kill the game and fish themselves. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Mr. Speaker, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. I regret. I can not yield. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. The gentleman says this bill is 
supported by rich sportsmen, 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Oh, no; I did not say that. If the 
gentleman will excuse me, I will repeat what I said, I said 
that the main support of this bill comes from the magazines 
catering. to sportsmen and yet making a living from adyer- 
tisements of concerns who have fishing tackle and guns and 
hunting dogs to sell, and that these advertisers use the sen- 
timent of the people who desire to preserve the fish and game 
to promote their own selfish business interests. [Applause.] 

Mr. HAUGEN, Mr. Speaker, I yield four minutes to the 
gentlemam from Kansas [Mr. TINCHER]. 

The SPAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Kansas 
is recognized for four minutes, 

Mr. TINCHER. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, 
there are two things that I want to speak of as a member of 
the committee that reported this bill out—and this was a 
unanimous report once. We do not remoye the restriction that 
makes the Government pay not exceeding $5 an acre on the 
average for this land. ‘The only restriction that we remove 
is that it all be taken at one time. They have the appropria- 
tion; and in order to carry out the intent of the other act 
that was passed, either this resolution must be passed or you 
must wait for another Congress to pass it. 

The second proposition I wish to answer is the charge made 
on this floor against the Isaak Walton League. It is not a 
rich man’s league; it is not a rich man’s organization; and any 
insinuation that that organization has a selfish purpose or is 
financed by people who have a selfish purpose is a most unfafr 
indictment against thousands of good citizens of America. 
Applause. ] 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TINCHER. Yes. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. The gentleman knows that the organ 
of the Isaak Walton League is a publication called “ Out- 
doors,” and that it is full of the advertising I have mentioned, 


Bip ammunition, fishing tackle, and other incitements 

Mr. TINCHER. I do not care what advertising it con- 
tains. The La Follette organ contained lots of advertising 
that was criticized. I am not speaking for the organ that 
carries advertising, but I am speaking for thousands and 
hundreds of thousands of the best American people who be- 
long to this organization. [Applause.] They should be com- 
mended for what they are doing instead of being criticized. 

Mr. PURNELL. Will the gentleman yield just long enough 
for me to corroborate what he says with reference to the 
Isaak Walton League? As a member of the Committee on 
Agriculture I want to say I agree with everything the gen- 
teman has said on that subject. 

Mr. KINCHELON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TINCHER. Yes. 

Mr. KINCHELOE: The gentleman from Alabama said this 
is a rich man’s bill. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. I did not say that at all: 

Mr. KINCHELOP. In substance the gentleman said that. 

Mr, TINCHER. In spite of what the gentleman from Ala- 
bama says they are furnishing fish to the people of the United 
States with which to stock their ponds, and they are fur- 
nishing fish to the poorer class of people who could not get 
them in any other way. I want to say that the Isaak Waiton 


League is just as opposite as you can imagine to the picture 


painted by the gentleman from Alabama, f[Applause.] 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. The timé of the gentleman 


from Kansas has expired. All time has expired. The ques- 


tion is on suspending the rules and passing the bill. - 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I have a motion to 
recommit, : ; 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. A motion to recommit is not 
in order. The question is on suspending the rules and passing 
the Senate bill. 

The question was taken; and on æ division (demanded by 
Mr. HuppresTon) there were—ayes 172, noes 4. 

So, two-thirds haying voted in favor thereof, the rules were 
suspended and the bill was passed. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without objection a similar 
House bill will be laid on the table. 40 

There was no objection. 


SECOND DEFIGIENCY APPROPRIATION BILL 


Mr. MADDEN Mr. Speaker, I present a conference report 
on H. R. 12392, the second deficiency bill. 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Illinois 
presents a conference report, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read the conference report, as follows: 

The Clerk read the report, as follows: 


CONFERENCE REPORT 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill 
(H. R. 12392) making appropriations to supply deficiencies in 
certain appropriations for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1925, and prior fiscal years, to provide supplemental appropria- 
tions for the fiscal years ending June 30, 1925, and June 30, 
1926, and for other purposes, having met, after full and free 
conference have agreed to recommend and do recommend to 
their respective Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its amendments numbered 
11, 12, 18, 30, 32, 88, 40, 42, 48, 44, 51, 52, and 35. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the 
amendments of the Senate numbered 1, 2, 3, 4, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 13, 
14, 15, 16, 17, 22, 24, 25, 26, 28, 31, 33, 34. 46, 47, 49, 50, 
53, 56, 58, 39, 60, 61, 62, 63, 64, 65, 66, 67, 68, and 69, and 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 5: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 5, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
the matter inserted by said amendment, insert the following: 
“For payment, in monthly installments, for services rendered 
the Senate, fiscal year 1925, as follows: Agnes E. Locke, 
$630.50; and Joseph E. Johnson, $494; in all, $1,124.50"; and 
and Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 19: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 19, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lines 
9 and 10 of the matter inserted by said amendment strike out 
the words “fiscal year 1925, to remain available until expended, 
$10,000,” and insert in lieu thereof the following: “10,000, to 
remain available during the life of the commission,” and trans- 
pose the amended matter to follow after line 2, on page 7, of 
the bill; and the Senate agree to the same. 
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Amendment numbered 21: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 21, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In 
line 9 of the matter inserted by said amendment, after the word 
“all” insert the following: “, fiscal years 1925 and 1926,” and 
transpose the amended matter to follow after line 2, on page 
7, of the bill; and tlie Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 27: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 27, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
the matter inserted by said amendment, insert the following: 
“To carry out the provisions of the public act of the Sixty- 
eighth Congress entitled ‘An act to provide for the elimination 
of Lamond grade crossing in the District of Columbia and for 
the extension of Van Buren Street,’ fiscal years 1925 and 1926, 
$59,000"; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 29; That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 29, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In line 
1 of the matter inserted by said amendment, after the word 
“of,” insert the following: bathhouses and bathing facilities 
on the east side of the Tidal Basin and of”; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 41: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numberd 41, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: Transpose 
the matter inserted by said amendment to follow line 6 on page 
82 of the bill, and in lieu of the sum named in said amendment 
insert “ $275,000"; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 48: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 48, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the sum named in said amendment insert $100,000"; and 
the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 57: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 57, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: On page 
68 of the bill, in line 20, strike out the word “to” and insert 
in lieu thereof the following: “and replacement of”; and the 
Senate agree to the same. 

The committee of conference have not agreed on amendments 
numbered 20, 23, 35, 36, 37, 39, 45, and 54. 

Martin B. MADDEN, 

D. R. ANTHONY, Jr., 

JoskrH W. BYRNS, 
Managers on the part of the House, 

F. E. WARREN, 5 

CHARLES CURTIS, 

Lee S. OVERMAN, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 


STATEMENT 


The managers on the part of the House at the conference on 
the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on the amendments 
of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 12392) making appropriations 
to supply deficiencies in certain appropriations for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1925, and prior fiscal years, to provide 
supplemental appropriations for the fiscal years ending June 
80, 1925, and June 30, 1926, and for other purposes, submit 
the following written statement explaining the effect of the 
action agreed on by the conference committee and submitted 
in the accompanying conference report: 

On Nos. 1 to 10, inclusive, relating to the Senate: Appro- 
priates for salaries and expenses of the Senate in the manner 
and amounts proposed by the Senate amendments with the 
elimination of a payment of $860 to the postmaster of the 
Senate. 

On No. 11: Strikes out the authority inserted by the Senate 
for a joint committee to study military properties. 

On No. 12: Strikes out the authority inserted by the Senate 
for a joint commission for the investigation of the public 
domain. 

On No, 13: Appropriates $7,500 as proposed by the Senate 
fer preparation of the biographical Congressional Directory 
as authorized by concurrent resolution of Congress. 

On No. 14: Appropriates $125 for stationery of Members of 
the House. 

On Nos. 15, 16, and 17, relating to the Senate Office Building: 
Appropriates $5,000 for maintenance, $4,000 for construction 
work, and $1,500 for furnishings, all as proposed by the 
Senate. 

On No. 18: Strikes out the increase proposed by the Senate 
in the pay of the Public Printer and Deputy Public Printer. 


On No. 19: Appropriates $10,000, as proposed by the Senate, 
for expenses of the United States Commission for the Celebra- 
tion of the Two Hundredth Anniversary of the Birth of George 
Washington. 

On No, 21; Appropriates $15,000, as proposed by the Senate, 
for expenses of the United States Bunker Hill Sesquicentennial 
Commission, 

On No. 22: Appropriates $500,000, as proposed by the Senate, 
for commencing work on the Arlington Memorial Bridge. 

On Nos. 24, 25, 26, 27, and 28, relating to the District of 
Columbia: Appropriates, as, proposed by the Senate, for a 
director of traffic, an assistant corporation counsel, and for 
contingent expenses under the new traffic law; appropriates 
$59,000 for elimination of the Lamond grade crossing and 
$5,000 for preventing the spread of contagious diseases. 

On Nos. 29 and 30, relating to the office of Publie Buildings 
and Public Parks of the National Capital: Inserts the appropri- 
ation of $10,000 for removal of the construction work on the pro- 
posed bathhouse on the west side of the Tidal Basin, modified 
so as to include removal of the bathhouses on the east side 
of the Tidal Basin and the restoration of the land to park 
purposes. 

On Nos, 31, 32, 33, and 34, relating to the Department of 
Agriculture: Appropriates $960,000 for carrying into effect the 
act for the more complete endowment of agricultural experi- 
ment stations; transfers the appropriation for investigation 
of alfalfa diseases to its proper place in the bill; and appro- 
priates $31,000, as proposed by the House, instead of $43,450, 
as proposed by the Senate, for special study of sugar-can 
breeding, i 

On No. 38, relating to wireless communication laws: Strikes 
out the appropriation of $125,000, proposed by the Senate, for 
the Bureau of Navigation, Department of Commerce. 

On Nos, 40, 41, 42, and 48, relating to the Indian Service: 
Strikes out the appropriation of $8,000 for the Chemawa Indian 
School, Oregon; appropriates $275,000 from funds of the 
Menominee Indians of Wisconsin for rebuilding a sawmill and 
appurtenances recently destroyed by fire; and strikes out the 
appropriation of $115,767.67 for payment of local taxes to the 
counties of Stevens and Ferry, State of Washington. 

On No. 44, relating to the Reclamation Service: Strikes out 
the authority for the use of $3,000 for special printing to be 
paid out of the reclamation fund, 

On No, 46: Provides for the transfer from the War and Navy 
Departments to the Bureau of Mines of funds for the procure- 
ment of helium gas. 

On No. 47: Appropriates $69,000, as proposed by the Senate, 
pa salaries and expenses of commissioners for the Court of 

laims. 

On No. 48: Appropriates $100,000, instead of $196,000 as pro- 
posed by the Senate, for purchase of law books for United 
States judges, district attorneys, and other judicial officers. 

On No, 49: Appropriates $50,000, as proposed by the Senate, 
for the Bureau of Yards and Docks, Navy Department, to repair 
storm damage in Guam. 

On No. 50: Increases from $250,000 to $500,000 the amount 
which may be expended by the Post Office Department in carry- 
ing into effect the act for the encouragement of commercial 
aviation. 

On No. 51: Strikes out the paragraph, inserted by the Sen- 
ate, to permit special payment to Mrs. Hamilton Wright for 
services rendered in connection with preparation for the In- 
ternational Opium Conference. 

On No. 52: Strikes out the authorization and appropria- 
tion inserted by the Senate for the construction of a new 
building for the Bureau of Internal Revenue. 

On No. 53: Appropriates $100,000, as proposed by the Sen- 
ate, instead of $75,000, as proposed by the House, for furniture 
for post offices and other public buildings, 

On No. 55: Strikes out the paragraph, inserted by the Sen- 
ate, authorizing the expenditure of $50,000 for the restoration 
of the Fort McHenry Reservation, Md. f 

On No. 56: Appropriates $1,052.43 for payment to De Witt 
and Shobe for the amount found to be due them under adjust- 
ment of a river and harbor contract, ; 

On No. 57: Appropriates $30,000, as proposed by the Senate, 
instead of $10,000 as proposed by the House, for replacement 
of the elevator in the Washington Monument. 

On Nos. 58, 59, 60, 61, 62, and 63: Appropriates for the pay- 
ment of judgments of United States district courts certified to 
Congress after the bill had passed the House, 

On Nos. 64, 65, 66, and 67; Appropriates for the payment 
of judgments of the Court of Claims certified to Congress after 
the bill had passed the House. 
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On No. 68: Appropriates for the payment of claims allowed 
by the General Accounting Office and certified to Congress after 
the bill had passed the House. 

On No. 69: Corrects a section number in the bill. 

The committee of conference have not agreed upon the fol- 
lowing amendments: 

On No. 20: Appropriating $20,000 for the United States 
Mecklenburg Sesquicentennial Commission. 

On No. 23: Appropriating $12,000 to pay Edith W. Peacock, 
treasurer of the Peacock Military College. 

On No. 35: Crediting the accounts of the disbursing clerk 
of the Department of Agriculture. 

On No. 36: Authorizing the submission of certain claims 
to the United States District Court for the State of Kansas 
for adjudication. 

On No. 87: Authorizing advance payment of rent in foreign 
countries by the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 

On No. 39: Authorizing settlement of certain subsistence ac- 
counts under the Bureau of Lighthouses. 

On No. 45. Authorizing payment of $289 from the reclama- 
tion fund to Mary McConnell for special services. 

On No. 54: Relating to the limit of cost of certain public 
buildings, 

Martin B. MADDEYX, 

D. R. ANTHONY, Jr., 

JoserpH W. BYRXS, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I move the adoption of the con- 
ference report. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on agreeing to 
the conference report. 

The conference report was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the first 
amendment in disagreement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment No. 20: On page 10 of the bill, after line 17, insert: 
“ UNITED STATES MECKLENBURG SESQUICENTENNIAL COMMISSION 


“There is established a commission to be known as the United States 
Mecklenburg Sesquicentennial Commission, to be composed of 11 com- 
missioners, as follows: Three persons to be appointed by the President 
of the United States, four Senators by the President of the Senate, and 
four Members of the House of Representatives to be appointed by the 
Speaker. The commission shall serve without compensation and shall 
select a chairman from among their number. There is hereby appro- 
priated the sum of $5,000 to be expended by the commission for actual 
and necessary traveling expenses and subsistence while discharging its 
official duties outside the District of Columbia. There is hereby also 
appropriated the sum of $10,000 to be utilized in the discretion of the 
commission for the appropriate participation on the part of the United 
States in the celebration and observance at the city of Charlotte, 
county of Mecklenburg, N. C., on the 18th, 19th, 20th, 21st, and 22d 
days of May, 1925, of the one hundred and fiftieth anniversary of the 
patriotic action of the citizens of Mecklenburg County, N. C., in May, 
1775, in declaring their independence of the English Crown.” 


Mr, MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I move to recede and concur 
with an amendment. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Illinois 
moves to recede and concur with an amendment, which the 
Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Mr. Mappen moves that the House recede from Its disagreement to 
the amendment of the Senate No. 20 and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: “‘ Transpose the matter inserted by said amend- 
ment to follow after line 2 on page 7 of the bill.” 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on agreeing to 
the motion of the gentleman from Illinois. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the next 
amendment in disagreement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment No. 23: On page 14 of the bill, after line 18, insert: 
“To pay Edith W. Peacock, treasurer of the Peacock Military Col- 
lege (Inc.), the sum of $12,000 in full and final settlement of any 
and all claims which the said Edith W. Peacock and/or the said Pea- 
cock Military College has, or may have, against the United States, 
and of any and all claims which the United States has, or may have, 
against the said Edith W. Peacock and/or the said Peacock Military 
College arising from, growing out of, or in any way connected with 
the use and occupation by the United States, in connection with the 
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operation of a vocational training school at or near San Antonio, Tex., 
of any and all lands, improvements, furniture, equipment, parapher- 
nalia, or facilities owned or controlled by the said Edith W. Peacock 
or the said Peavock Military College: Provided, That before any sum 
is paid hereunder the said Edith W. Peacock and the said Peacock 
Military College (Inc.) shall file with the Comptroller General of the 
United States a waiver of all claims against the United States growing 
out the matters herein set out.” 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I move to recede and concur, 
I yield two minutes to the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
BLANTON ]. n 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, these people live in San An- 
tonio, Tex., and are constituents of my colleague, the gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. Wunznachl. Mr. WUnznack is sick and 
unable to be here. I feel I ought to tell you in his behalf 
what-I know about this appropriation, 

The Government took this military school away from these 
people. It caused them to become bankrupt. They had a 
splendid business before the Government took it over. They 
are now absolutely broke, without a dollar in the world at this 
time, and this small sum of $12,000 which this amendment 
gives them is a mere bagatelle, a drop in the bucket. While 
I am for economy, on behalf of my colleague [Mr. WURZBACH], 
I may say I am heartily in favor of this amendment and hope 
it will pass. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the 
motion of the gentleman from Mlinois [Mr. Mappen] to recede 
and concur. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the 
next amendment in disagreement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment No. 35: On page 37 of the bill insert at the top of 
the page: The Comptroller General is authorized and directed, to 
credit the accounts of the disbursing clerk of the Department of 
Agriculture with payments heretofore or hereafter made for expert 
services under existing agreements entered into by the Secretary of 
Agriculture in connection with investigations under the act of August 
15, 1921, Forty-second Statutes at Large, page 159.” 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I move to recede and concur. 

The motion was agreed to. - 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the 
next amendment in disagreement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment No. 36: Page 37, after line 7, insert: “That the 
claimants mentioned in 8. 1253 ‘An act to reimburse J. B. Glanville 
and others for losses and damages sustained by them through the 
negligent dipping of tick-infested cattle by the Bureau of Animal 
Industry, Department of Agriculture,’ which passed the Senate Janu- 
ary 16, 1924, be, and they are hereby, authorized to enter suit in 
the United States District Court for the State of Kansas for the 
amount due or claimed to be due to claimants from the United States 
by reason of the neglect of tlie governmental officials in the dipping of 
the tick-infested cattle. 

“And jurisdiction is hereby conferred upon said United States Dis- 
triet Court for the District of Kansas to hear and determine all sueh 
claims. The action in said court may be presented by a single peti- 
tion, making the United States party defendant and shall set forth 
all the facts on which the claimants have their claims, and the 
petition may be verified by the agent or attorney of said claimants. 
Official letters, reports, and publie records or certified copies thereof 
may be used as evidence.” 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I move to recede and concur 
with an amendment. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Illinois 
moves to recede and concur with an amendment, which the 
Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Mr. MADDEN moves that the House recede from its disagreement 
to the amendment of the Senate No. 36, and agree to the same with 
an amendment, as follows: At the end of the matter inserted by said 
amendment insert the following: “ Nothing contained in this or the 
preceding paragraph shall be construed as waiving any defense against 
such demands, or any of them, existing prior to the approval of this 
act, except that the Government of the United States hereby waives 
its immunity from suit thereon; but every other legal or equitable 
defense against such demands, or any of them, shall be available to 
the United States and shall be considered by the court. Any judgment 
or judgments rendered shall not exceed the amounts stipulated in 
such S. 1253 and shall not include interest for any period before or 
after rendition.” 
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Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. 


I would like to ask the gen- 
tleman how long these so-called “ cattle tick claims have been 
pending—a great many years? 

Mr. MADDEN. Not over three or four years and perhaps 


less than that. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington: Will this lay the foundation 
for a number of claims where the Government fails to protect 
against some insect or pest and where the individuals who 
suffer a loss will present a claim against the Government for 
that loss? 

Mr. MADDEN. No; in this case the Government was abso- 
lutely to blame. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the motion 
of the gentleman from Illinois to recede and concur with an 
amendment, 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. MADDEN, Mr. Speaker, I move to recede and concur 
in the Senate amendment. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the next 
amendment, 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment 30, page 89 of the bill, after line 21 insert: 

“The Comptroller General of the United States is authorized and 
directed to allow in the accounts of James C. Woolley, special disburs- 
ing agent, Department of Commerce, in the office of the Superintendent 
of Lighthouses, Portland, Me., expenditures made by him from the 
appropriation * Vessels for Lighthouse Service’ (41 Stat. L. p. 1416), 
for diem in lieu of subsistence which were disallowed by the office of 
the Comptroller General. 

“The Comptroller General of the United States is authorized and 
directed to allow in the accounts of Bernard W. Southgate, special 
disbursing agent, Department of Commerce, in the office of the Super- 
intendent of Lighthouses, Cincinnati, Ohio, expenditures made by him 
from the appropriation, Tender for third lighthouse distriet (40 
Stat. L. p. 160), for per diem In lieu of subsistence which were dis- 
allowed by the office of the Comptroller General.” 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I meve to recede and coneur 
with the following amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Mr. Mappxx moves to recede and concur with the following amend- 
ment: Transpose the matter inserted by said amendment. to follow 
after line 19, page 27, of the bill. 


The motion to recede and concur with the amendment was 
agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the next 
amendment in disagreement. f 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment 45, om page 46. of the bill, after line 21 insert: 

“To pay te Mary McConnell, of Santa Fe, N. Mex., out of the special 
fund in the Treasury of the Wnited States created by the act of June 
17, 1902, and therein designated ‘the reclama tion fund.“ for services 
rendered to the United States in compiling data in the matter of the 
adjudication of water rights upon the Pecos River, N. Mex., $289.” 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I move to recede and concur. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the next 
amendment in disagreement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment 54, page 81, at the top of the page insert: 

“That in carrying into effect the provisions of existing legislation 
authorizing the acquisition of land for sites or enlargements thereof, 
and the erection, enlargement, extension, and remodeling of public build- 
ings in the several cities enumerated in Senate Document No. 28, Sixty- 
eighth Congress, first session, the Secretary of the Treasury is hereby 
authorized to disregard the Mmit of eost fixed by Congress for each 
project, and to enter into contracts for all or so many of the buildings 
heretofore authorized to be constructed, but not yet under contract, 
as may be possible within the total additional sum of $7,980,000." 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I offer the following motion to 
suspend the rules: 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Mr. MappeN moves to suspend the rules and agree to Senate amend- 
ment No, 54 with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter in- 
serted by the said amendment insert the following: 

“ CHAPTER AUTHORIZING PUBLIC BUILDINGS CONSTRUCTION 
| * PARAGRAPH 1. To enable the Secretary of the Treasury to provide 
suitable accommodations for the executive departments, and independent 
establishments of the Government not under any executive department, 
in the District of Columbia, and for courthouses, post offices, custom: 
houses, marine hospitals, quarantine stations, and other publie build- 


ings of the classes under the control of the Treasury Department in 
the States, Territories, and possessions of the United States, he is 
hereby authorized and directed to acquire by purchase, condemnation, 
or otherwise, such sites and additions to sites as he may deem neces- 
sary, and to cause to be constructed thereon, and upon lands belong- 
ing to the Government, suitable and available for the purpose (but 
exclusive of military or naval reservations), adequate and suitable- 
buildings for any of the foregoing purposes, and to enlarge, remodel, 
and extend existing public buildings under the control of the Treasury 
Department; Provided, That in carrying out the provisions of this 
chapter in so far as it relates to buildings to be used in whole or in 
part for post-office purposes, the Secretary of the Treasury and the 
Postmaster General shall act jointly in the selection of towns or cities 
in which buildings are to be constructed, the selection of sites therein, 
determining the dimensions of the building, and the arrangement of 
space therein. 

“Par, 2. The Secretary of the Treasury is authorized to carry on 
the construction work authorized in this chapter by contract, or other- 
wise, as he deems most advantageous to the United States, In all 
cases where the construction of buildings in the District of Columbia, 
under the provisions of this chapter, requires the utilization, in the 
opinion of the Secretary of the Treasury, of contiguous squares as sites 
thereof, authority is hereby given for closing and vacating such por- 
tions of streets as lie between such squares and such alleys as intersect 
such squares, and the portions of such streets and alleys so closed 
and vacated shall thereupon become parts of such sites. 

“Par, 3. The work of preparing plans, estimates, specifications, and 
awarding of contracts, as well as the supervision of the work author- 
ized under the provisions of this chapter, shall be performed. by the 
Office of the Supervising Architect, Treasury Department, except as 
otherwise provided in this chapter, but all plans shall as far as prac- 
ticable provide for the construction of utilitarian rather than monu- 
mental buildings. 

“Pan. 4, The Secretary of the Treasury is authorized in his discre- 
tion (a) to procure advisory assistance when deemed advantageous 
in special cases involving design or engineering features, and (b) to 
employ, to the extent deemed necessary by him, in connection with 
the construction of buildings for the Departments of Justice, Com- 
merce, Labor, and State, the architects who were successful in com- 
petition for a group of three buildings for the Departments of Justice, 
Commerce and Labor, and State, to pay reasonable compensation 
for such services, 

Pan. 5. The Secretary of the Treasury is authorized to employ such 
additional technical, scientific, and clerical assistance in or under 
the Office of the Supervising Architect, both in the District of Colum» 
bia and in the field, as he deems necessary, such employment during 
one year from the date of the enactment of this act to be without 
regard to civi service laws, rules, and regulations. 

“Par. 6. In carrying into effect the provisions of existing law authors 
izing the acquisition of land for sites or enlargements thereof, and the 
erection, enlargement, extension, and remodeling of public buildings 
in the several cities enumerated in Senate Document No. 28, Sixty: 
eighth Congress, first session, and including public buildings at St. 
Louis, Mo., and Newark, N. J., the Seeretary of the Treasury Is hereby 
authorized to disregard the limit of cost fixed by Congress for each 
project, and to enter into contracts for all or so many of the build 
ings heretofore authorized to be constructed, but not yet under con- 
tract, as may be possible within a total additional Umit of cost of 
$13,280,000: Provided, That in constructing the buildings. embraced. 
herein, the Secretary of the Treasury is authorized, in his discretion, 
to provide space in such buildings for other activities or branches 
of the public service not specifically enumerated in the act or acts 
authorizing the acquisition of the sites, er the construction of the 
buildings, or both. 

“Pyr. 7. The Secretary of the Treasury shall submit annually com- 
mencing with the fiscal year 1027 and from time to time thereafter as 
may be required estimates to the Bureau of the Budget, in accordance 
with the provisions of the Budget and accounting act, 1921, showing 
in complete detail the various amounts it is proposed to expend. under 
the authority of this chapter during the fiscal year for which said 
estimates are submitted. 

“Pan, 8. For the purpose of carrying out the provisions of this chapter 
the sum of $150,000,000 is hereby authorized to be appropriated, but 
under this authorization, and from appropriations (exclusive of appro- 
priations made for “remodeling and enlarging public buildings“) hereto- 
fore made, for the acquisition of sites for or the construction, enlarg- 
ing, renrodeling, or extension of, public buildings under the control of 
the Treasury Department, not more than $25,000,000 in the aggregate 
shall be expended annually. 

“Pax, 9. The provisions of section 10 of the legislative, executive, and 
jadicial appropriation act for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1920, 
approved March 1, 1919, relating to the assignment of space in public 
buildings in the District of Columbia shall apply to all buildings to be 
constructed under the provisions of this chapter in the District of 
Columbia. 
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“Pan, 10. To enable the Secretary of the Treasury to perform the 
preparatory work requisite to carrying out the provisions of this chap- 
ter, there is appropriated the sum of $250,000, which shall remain 
available until June 30, 1926, for expenditure for the advisory assist- 
ance specified in subdivision (a) of paragraph 4 and for any of the 
purposes enumerated in the appropriation ‘ General expenses of public 
buildings, 1925.’ 

„Pan. 11. This chapter shall be in effect on and after the date of 
the enactment of this act.” 


Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order 
that where a chairman of a committee, the Appropriations Com- 
mittee, is recognized to call up a conference report it is not 
giving him authority to move to suspend the rules. The chair- 
man must be specially recognized by the Speaker to move to 
suspend the rules before he has that right. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair recognizes the gen- 
tleman from Illinois to move to suspend the rules. 

Mr. BLANTON. That meets the requirement, and I with- 
draw the point of order. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, I demand a second. 

Mr. MADDEN. I ask unanimous consent that a second may 
be considered as ordered. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. BLANTON. I object. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Texas 
objects. The Chair appoints the gentleman from Tennessee 
and the gentleman from Illinois as tellers. 

The House divided; and the tellers reported that there were 
106 ayes and 25 noes. } 

So a second was ordered. 2 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, before we take up this $150,- 
000,000 amendment, I make the point that there is no quorum 
present. 3 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Texas 
makes the point that no quorum is present. The Chair will 
count. [After counting.] Two hundred and twenty-one Mem- 
bers present; a quorum. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, the amendment which I have 
just offered to Senate amendment 54 incorporates every item 
in the Senate amendment, and in addition it includes the 
building at St. Louis which was not incorporated in the Senate 
amendment, and authorizes also the building at Newark, N. J. 
The cost of these two buildings over and above what was 
authorized before would be $3,300,000. 

In addition to that there are $2,000,000 added to the Senate 
amendment to correct a mistake made by the Treasury De- 
partment in calculating the increased cost of the buildings. 
So, instead of $7,900,000 which the Senate amendment pro- 
vides, my amendment provides for $7,900,000, the $2,000,000 to 
eorrect the mistake, and it provides for the additional building 
at St. Louis which should have been incorporated, and for the 
building at Newark, N. J., which should have been incorporated. 

Then, in addition to that, the amendment adds the so-called 
Elliott public building bill, under which there will be author- 
ized, if it becomes a law, buildings to be erected aggregating 
in cost $150,000,000 at an annual expenditure rate not exceed- 
ing $25,000,000. 

Mr. LANHAM. Does the amendment as drawn by the gentle- 
man with reference to the Elliott bill have the exact terms of 
the Elliott bill as it passed the House, and no additional terms? 

Mr. MADDEN. The exact terms, except as to paragraph 6, 
which authorized the Secretary of the Treasury to utilize 
sums under the Elliott bill, and changed the limit of cost on 
the buildings authorized in 1913. Instead of having that 
authority granied to the Secretary of the Treasury, we simply 
introduced the Senate amendment which itself does the thing 
that we authorized the Secretary of the Treasury to do. 

Mr. LANHAM. As the amendment is presented by the gentle- 
man 

Mr. MADDEN. There is not a change except that. 

Mr. LANHAM. It simply includes amendment No. 54 in 
its exact verbiage, changing the amount, and the Elliott bill 
as it passed the House without change in verbiage? 

Mr. MADDEN. Except paragraph 6, of which the Senate 
amendment takes the place. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. As I understand it, the Elliott 
bill failed of consideration in the Senate, and this is the only 
way that this would become a law during the present session? 

Mr. MADDEN. - I should think it would be one of the ways. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Along about 1915, or 1916, 
or 1917, the House of Representatives passed on two occasions 
omnibus public building bills. Those bills failed in another 
body. Since then and including some cases prior thereto, 1913, 
there were authorizations. Authorized bills here included in 


the combination scheme take practically $164,000,000, but the 
bills which were carried in the straight appropriations, which 
were passed in the House, when we used to have a building 
program, are left out unless they can be included in the $150,- 
000,000. Does the gentleman think that they would have prefs 
erence? 

Mr. MADDEN. I should think so. 

Mr. SNELL. The practical effect of the two amendments 
together is to provide for certain specific projects and in addi- 
tion we authorize $150,000,000. 

Mr. MADDEN. That is exactly it. 
aa DAVIS of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes. 2 

Mr. DAVIS of Tennessee. The gentleman is aware that 
Document 28, referred to in the Senate amendment, provides 
for certain increases recommended by the Treasury Depart- 
ment. 

Mr. MADDEN. But it was not enough. 

Mr. DAVIS of Tennessee. Now, if the gentleman’s amend- 
ment be adopted, will all of those increases be taken care of as 
recommended, except in instances where they have gone ahead 
and constructed the building without waiting for increases? 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes; every one; and we correct the figures 
in the Senate amendment by correcting the mistakes that were 
made in the Treasury Department. Nobody could tell, under 
the Senate amendment, who would get a building. Under our 
amendment you know exactly who is going to get a building. 

Mr. SABATH. Where a former appropriation has been 
made and is insuffieient 

Mr. MADDEN. This covers that. 

Mr. SABATH. Will this $150,000,000 be available, or any 
portion of it, toward such a former appropriation as in the 
case of Chicago, where 14 years ago an appropriation was made 
for $1,250,000? 

Mr. MADDEN. This amendment is very simple. It provides 
for the construction of all of the buildings authorized in 1913 
which are not constructed. 

Mr. LANHAM. But where a site has not been acquired it 
does not provide for it? 
rt MADDEN. No; but the Elliott bill does provide for 

at. 

Mr. BLANTON. Does the gentleman think it is wise on the 
last day of the session to put a $150,000,000 amendment on this 
deficiency appropriation bill that would give any Senator who 
might be opposed to it the opportunity and the power to defeat 
this bill and not let it become a law? 

Mr. MADDEN. I do not want to enter into a discussion of 
that. 

Mr. BLANTON. Any Senator could defeat it. 

Mr. MADDEN. They can defeat any bill, It does not make 
er difference whether this is on it or not, they can defeat any, 

Mr. BLANTON. There are Senators and Representatives 
who are vitally opposed to this proposition. 

Mr. MADDEN. I do not think so. 

Mr. RAKER. Under amendment No. 54, which provides for 
the construction of buildings named 

Mr. MADDEN. Oh, the gentleman will get his buildings in 
California. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Has the gentleman any advance informa- 
tion that might lead him to have an opinion as to the effect 
that this amendment may have on the fate of this bill in Execu- 
tive quarters? 

Mr. MADDEN. No; I have no advance information: but I 
should think this would be very wise, and the tendency of the 
administration is to act wisely on ail bills. I reserve the re- 
mainder of my time. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Illinois provides an authoriza- 
tion for public buildings amounting to $163,280,000, $13,280,000 
of which is to be applied to existing contracts for building. 
It makes no provision for the sites already purchased. The 
$150,000,000, as the gentleman has explained, is the so-called 
Elliott public building bill, which passed the House by a narrow 
margin the other day and is now pending in the Senate. In my 
Umited time I am not going to undertake to argue the pro- 
priety of Congress at this time making such very large authori- 
zations for public buildings, but I do want to call attention of 
the House to the fact that if we adopt this amendment we are 
surrendering the proper functions of Congress to a department, 
really to a bureau within a department. I am opposed to this 
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on principle. I do not think Congress should surrender its 


functions. Certainly the Committee on Publie Buildings and 
Grounds is capable of conducting hearings and the Congress is 
capable of designating where these buildings ought to be con- 
structed. ‘ 

But when you adopt this motion you leave to the Treasury 
Department, and really to a burean in the Treasury Depart- 
ment, the absolute power of placing these buildings where they 
desire, without regard to receipts of post offices, without regard 
to the importance or necessity, and to spend every dollar of the 
entire sum if it desires to do sọ on one building. Of course, it 
would net do that, but the point I am seeking to make is that 
Congress retains no right to pass on the location or costs of 
these buildings. Of course, I know the amendment provides for 
a report every year, but you know when the Secretary of the 
Treasury has acted under the authority given under this 
amendment and sends to Congress an estimate for a building 
at a certain sum in a certain locality Congress is going to agree 
to it. It will be bound to agree to it under the terms of this 
amendment if it becomes a law, and I am opposed to Congress 
releasing its control of appropriations and expenditures in such 
a manner. I am opposed to it just as I was opposed to the 
publie building bill, because I think Congress should cease to 
surrender its functions to the executive branch of the Govern- 
ment. Congress should exercise the rights delegated to it by 
the Constitution and not continue to delegate this authority to 
a bureau or even a department of this Government. [Ap- 
plause.] I will reserve the remainder of my time. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Does the gentleman think 
the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds is not to func- 
tion the next five or six years, that it has no—— 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. If this passes it will not be neces- 
sary for it to function possibly for a great many years. 

Mr. MADDEN. I yield two minutes to the gentleman from 
Virginia [Mr. Moore]. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, with great respect 
for my friend from Tennessee [Mr. Byrns], I do not see that 
there is any question of principle involved. The gentleman 
speaks about a surrender of principle by vesting discretion in 
an administrative branch of the Government. There has not 
been a single appropriation bill passed by the House during 
this session in which discretion to a greater or less extent is 
not given to an executive official. Why we should not do it in 
this case I can not see; if we do not sacrifice anything that is 
fundamental, and it seems clear to me, so far as I can give 
the matter any consideration, that we do not make any such 
sacrifice. In the estimation of gentlemen this bill is not ideal, 
but we are in the last days of this session of Congress, and 
unless this motion is adopted what prospect is there of money 
being secured for the improvement and the erection of publie 
buildings throughout the country? It ought not to be re- 
garded as a partisan matter. While we on this side are Demo- 
erats the Government is ours. If we gan trust the Government 
in a great many instances, as we are constantly doing by vest- 
ing discretion, why can not we trust the Government in this 
instance, and particularly if it is clear this is the only avenue 
of action that is presented to us? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman has 
expi- ~L 

M @YRNS of Tennessee. I yield three minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Texas [Mr. LANHAM]. 

Mr. LANHAM. Mr. Speaker, I was opposed to the Elliott 
bill when it passed the House originally, and for even stronger 
reasons I am opposed to ifs adoption as a part of this confer- 
ence report. When this bill had passed the House it went to 
the other Chamber, and there it has not been acted upon. 

Much has been said with reference to rules of procedure in 
the legislative bedies of this Nation and the attaching of riders 
to appropriation bills without due consideration, and now it 
seems that we are about to fall under the ban of our own criti- 
cism by resorting to the very thing we have so often censured. 
But to try to force in the closing hours of this Congress the 
adoption of a gigantic program without careful and deliberate 
consideration, involving as it does more than $163,000,000—— 

Mr. MADDEN. If the gentleman will yield for a question, 
the gentleman must not forget the Senate amendment adds 
$38,000,000 to the building program, and no consideration under 
that program will be given to anything except what is already 
authorized. 

Mr. LANHAM. I understood from the statement made by 
the gentleman from Illinois that Senate amendment 54, as 
reported by the eonference committee, involves only the con- 
struction of buildings that have heretofore been authorized 
on sites that have been heretofore acquired. 

Mr. MADDEN. That is true. 


Mr. LANHAM. Now, I think there are some Members of 
this body who are laboring under the impression that, if this 
amendment is adopted, in cases where sites have been acquired 
and no buildings have been authorized they are going to get 
Federal construction on those sites. 

Mr. MADDEN. The $150,000,000 provides for that. 

Mr. LANHAM. I should like to disillusion their minds in 
that regard. [Applause.] The only possibility of getting a 
building erected on a site where no building has been author- 
ized is under the terms of the Elliott bill. And what are the 
terms of the Elliott bill? Under its provisions we delegate all 
the power and authority to make these selections to the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury and the Postmaster General, and they 
determine. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman has 
expired. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I yield the gentleman an addi- 
tional minute. 

Mr. LANHAM. And they determine where those buildings 
shall be constructed. 

Mr. MADDEN. We can determine 

Mr. LANHAM. The Appropriations Committee can deter- 
mine when suggestions are made to that committee by these 
officers, and the members of the Appropriations Committee, I 
take it, will have enough projects pending to take up the 
annual amount available. [Applause.] Now, gentlemen, I 
say it is fundamentally wrong to continue to delegate our func- 
tions to administrative officers. Yet it seems to be doue with 
comparative complacency. And in this spirit of indifference 
may be found the real danger. As declared in the Scriptures— 


Yet a little sleep, a little slumber, a little folding of the hands to sleep; 
So shall thy poverty come as one that traveleth, and thy want as an 
armed man. 


When, gentlemen, will we rise in our might as representa- 
tives of the sovereign people and hold and cherish our constitu- 
tional privileges and exercise them according to our best de- 
liberate judgment? Why, in the closing hours of this Congress, 
should we try to put through as a rider a measure which has 
not received consideration or sanction in the other body, and by 
the terms of which we in effect say to the people of the United 
States, “ We surrender, we turn over the powers and privileges 
you have intrusted to us, and we delegate them to the adminis- 
trative officers and employees of the Government”? Shall we 
admit our incapacity to function? In voting on this amend- 
ment let no man be deceived by the flattering prospect that 
where he has merely a site, the adoption of this amendment is 
going to give him a building. [Applause] 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman 
from Texas has expired. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I yield three minutes to the 
gentleman from Indiana [Mr. ELLIOTT]. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Indiana 
is recognized for three minutes. 

Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House of 
Representatives, I hope that this amendment will pass, for the 
reason that if it does not pass you will have plenty of time to 
sleep and slumber over this public-building business in the 
2 This is the only public-building proposition that is in 
sight. 

Now, they say that this proposition has not had any consid- 
eration. It has been considered by this House and passed this 
House by a more than two-thirds vote, and now it has come 
back here, with what change to it? All the change there is to 
this proposition is this: That it has in it a proposition to au- 
thorize and commence construction immediately of a building 
for the Bureau of Internal Revenue here in the city of Wash- 
ington at a cost of $6,250,000. 

The other proposition that is involved in it is simply this: 
That they have inserted the first section of the Fletcher amend- 
ment, which authorized the appropriation and construction 
immediately of 130 buildings that were authorized in the act of 
1913 and were never built, because the limit of cost fixed in that 
act was not sufficient to construct the buildings. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? ~ 

Mr. ELLIOTT. Yes. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Is there anything in the gentleman's bill 
that even indirectly directs the Secretary of the Treasury and 
the Postmaster General to first build buildings on those sites 
that were authorized under the act of 1913? 

Mr. ELLIOTT. There is not. 

Mr. MoDUFFIE. Does the gentleman care to say whether 
the Senate will favorably act upon this? 

Mr. ELLIOTT. I can not say. 

Mr. McDUFFI®. Is it not a fact that they will not? 
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Mr. ELLIOTT. I do not know. 

If this amendment of the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
Mappven] is adopted you will have the Elliott bill, and in addi- 
tion to that you authorize the construction of this internal 
revenue building here in the city of Washington, and you au- 
thorize the immediate construction of 130 buildings provided 
for in the act of 1913. [Applause.] 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, I yield 3 minutes 
to the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. BUSBY]. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Missis- 
sippi is recognized for three minutes. 

Mr. BUSBY. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, I 
was and am a member of the Committee on Public Buildings 
and Grounds, which reported the Elliott bill. I was opposed to 
that bill at the time it was reported to the House, and I filed 
a minority report setting forth my reasons for my opposition. 
The main reason I presented at that time I suggest to you 
again. It is this: That we are the proper body that should 
determine concerning the cost and location of public buildings, 
and we ought not to pass that responsibility over to the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury and let him in turn pass it on to some 
bureau under him, and then find ourselves going down to that 
bureau carrying our proof and our case and presenting it before 
that bureau and asking that we be granted the thing we sur- 
rendered to that bureau. That is my objection. 

Frequently we see Congress held up to ridicule. Why? 
Because we do too often what we are about to do to-day—sur- 
render principle to expediency. My conception of Congress 
before I came here, I assure you, was that in the Congress 
principle stood out above everything and that the question of a 
mess of pottage did not influence Members. I am sorry to say 
my opinion has been changed somewhat, because too often we 
abandon principle and say, What will you give me in advan- 
tage for my district if I do not stand by principle?” That is 
the trouble. 

There is one of these projects located in my district, but do 
not think you can buy my vote by indefinitely and vaguely 
saying, Some day, if you will pass this bill, we will consider 
you favorably.’ You will not consider me on those terms. 
Unless I can come up face to face with my responsibility, in- 
stead of going to Mr. Mellon, the Secretary of the Treasury, or 
some one else, to tell him the needs of my district, I prefer 
for things to remain as they are. It is our business to locate 
public buildings and determine their cost and not his; you 
know it. You have your own responsibility, and it is not for 
me to question your vote. I know that we are surrendering a 
duty to expediency whenever we take this course about this 
matter and transfer our duties to a bureau under the Treasury 
Department. [Applause.] f 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman 
from Mississippi has expired. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, how much time has the gentle- 
man from Tennessee [Mr. Byrns] remaining? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I have seven minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Illinois 
[ Mr, Mappen] has five minutes. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I yield three minutes to the gen- 
teman from Texas [Mr. BLANTON]. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Texas is 
recognized for three minutes. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, the passage of this $150,000,- 
000 proposed amendment here means the death of this de- 
ficiency bill in the Senate. Do you think for one moment that 
a Democratic Senator who is against this amendment is going 
to let this bill pass? Why, he will take the floor as soon as 
it is called up, and he will hold the floor until the final gong 
sounds to-morrow at noon. 

The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. MappEN] knows that this 
$150,000,000 building proposal is a political measure. This 
amendment embracing the Elliott bill has partisan polities 
on the outside of it and on the inside of it and all around it. 
It is a Republican measure, and you Democrats who vote for 
it should remember this: On the hustings next summer you 
are going to have a Republican candidate stand up and saying 
to your people, “ Vote for me; I am a Republican; I can get 
you post-office building bills, because I am close to the adminis- 
tration.” 

That is what he will do, and you know it. No Democrat 
ought to vote for this amendment. No Democrat ought to put 
$150,000,000 for public buildings in the hands of Republican 
executives to distribute over the country. I am not going to 
do it. I would rather stand here and help frame a bill my- 
self and see that Democrats are taken care of as well as Re- 
publicans. 


I know this: I know they are fooling some of you young 
Republican Members. You think you are going to get some- 
thing out of it. If the Senate passes this amendment it will 
be because there is an agreement there that every Senator is 
going to get enough for his home town to more than take up 
this $150,000,000. 

I want you to remember this, that 850 000,000 is going to be 
spent right here in Washington. That his already been under- 
stood, and that has been agreed to. 

Mr. MADDEN. No; it has not. 

Mr. BLANTON. If you do not know that now you have not 
been reading the papers, 

Mr, MADDEN. The papers do not make our agreements. 

Mr. BLANTON, $50,000,000 of it will go to Washington, I 
know it, whether the gentleman from Hlinois does or not. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore, The iime of the gentleman 
from Texas has expired. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Mr. Spenker, I yield the re- 
mainder of my time to the gentleman irom Tennessee IMr. 
GARRETT]. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Tennessee 
is recognized for four minutes, 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Sperker, this question, 
in all of its fundamental aspects, was fought out on the floor 
of the House some two weeks ago and there has been no change 
in the principle. The matter has been complicated by the 
Senate amendment, but in its essential aspects the proposition 
now put forward by the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. MADDEN] 
is the same as that proposed by the gentleman from Indiana 
[Mr. Extiorr], which means simply the surrender on the part 
of the Members of the House, and of the Senate too, of their 
right to have anything to do with the location of a building, 
as Members of Congress. Hereafter those gentleman who de- 
sire to secure buildings will not be able to stand in the legis- 
lative body and assert their rights as legislators, but they will 
have to go, hat in hand, to three Cabinet officers, I believe. Of 
course, those Cabinet officers will possibly refer them to the 
Budget Bureau, and the Budget Bureau will probably refer 
them to some subordinate, and that is the way they will get their 
buildings, if they get them at all. 

I do not understand why Members of Congress wish to put 
themselves in a position wherey they will have to meet such a 
situation as that. I can not understand why, now having the 
power as legislators, they are willing to put themselves in a 
situation where they must go, as messenger boys, or as traders, 
and have the question of whether a public building shall be 
put in their districts fixed, not by the merits of the proposition 
as they see it, but fixed by how they may happen to cast their 
yotes upon some other matter of legislation wholly unrelated 
to public buildings. [Applause.} 

Mr. AYRES. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Yes. 

Mr. AYRES. Under the old system it was entirely trading, 
was it not, if a man wanted to get a site? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. If it was trading, it was 
trading among Members, and I would rather trade with a Mem- 
ber than with some Cabinet officer. [Applause.] 

Mr. DENISON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Yes. 

Mr. DENISON. Does the gentleman think we ought to go 
back to that system in making appropriations for the improve- 
ment of rivers and harbors? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Oh, rivers and harbors are not 
involved in this proposition, 

Mr. DENISON. I understand that, but the same principle is 
involved, is it not? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. 
taken. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman 
from Tennessee has expired. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I yield the balance of my time 
to the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. BARKLEY]. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Kentucky 
is recognized for five minutes. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. Speaker, I fear that some of us are 
confusing questions of principle with our desire to claim credit 
for the location of a post office somewhere. [Applause.] I do 
not consider that I am surrendering any legitimate congres- 
sional function when I authorize the Treasury Department and 
the Post Office Department—both of which ought to have ex- 
pert knowledge as to the needs of public buildings in various 
parts of the country—to make those selections. Now, it may 
be entirely desirable, and it is, that Members of Congress go 
back home and claim they have brought the bacon with them. 


Oh, the gentleman is mis- 
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I have been trying for the last 12 years to secure the erection 
of two public buildings in my district, in one city of which 
there has been a site owned by the Government for the last 12 
years. I haye been unable, dealing with Congress, to obtain 
a public building in my district since I have been a Member of 
the House of Representatives, and I do not think I will fare 
much worse by going before the Secretary of the Treasury or 
the Postmaster General. I do not think it is any more a con- 
gressional function to locate a post-office building in any dis- 
trict than it is to locate a rural route in any district. [Ap- 
plause.] You might as well say that gentlemen should not go 
down to the Post Office Department, hat in hand, with their 
proof and evidence, to get a rural route established as that we 
should not be compelled to go down, hat in hand, in order to get 
a pubiic building located somewhere in our districts. 

The question after all, my friends, among the people of the 
United States is not whether Members of Congress may be able 
to trade here, one among the other, and have a possible under- 
standing that there shall be two public buildings in every con- 
gressional district provided for in an omnibus public building 
bill, regardless of the needs of those districts; the people of the 
United States are not interested in the question whether Mem- 
bers of Congress may be permitted to waste their time here in 
swapping horses with respect to the location of public buildings. 
I think we make a mistake when we assume that the American 
people are very much concerned about the trading that goes 
on in the House of Representatives over the location of any- 
thing. What they desire Congress to do is to spend its time 
upon fundamental matters of legislation that affect the welfare 
of the people, and I think they will be willing to trust the 
integrity and judgment of the executive officers of our Nation 
in the location of public- buildings, whether they be Democrats 
or Republicans. 

I am not afraid to take my chances even with a Republican 
Secretary of the Treasury or a Republican Postmaster General, 
neither one of whom I have visited since they have been in office 
during the present administration. 

If the time has come when we are to assume in advance that 
the heads of departments are going to dish out these public 
buildings in accordance with polities, then I think we have 
reached a very sorry spectacle in the history of our Government. 
I voted for the Elliott bill when it passed the House. I see no 
reason why I can not vote for it now, and I höpe it will be 
adopted because it seems to me this is the only chance to pro- 
vide needful facilities for our post offices and Treasury offices 
throughout the country. 

I hope the amendment will be adopted. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the motion 
of the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mappen] to suspend the 
rules and agree to Senate amendment No. 54, with an amend- 
ment. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
Garrett of Tennessee) there were—ayes 176, noes 68. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee, Mr. Speaker, I ask for the 
yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 257, nays 96, 
answered “ present” 1, not voting 77, as follows: 


[Roll No. 100] 
YEAS—257 

Aberneth. Clancy Foster Holada 
1 Clarke, N. X. Frear Howard: Nebr. 
Anderson Clea Fredericks Hudson 
Andrew Cole,lowa Hudspeth 
Anthony Cole, Ohio Freeman Hall, Iowa 
Arnold Collier French Hull, Morton D. 
Ayres Connery Frothingham Hull, William E. 
Bacharach Cook Fuller James 
Bacon Cooper, Ohio Funk Jobnson, Ky, 
Barbour Corning Garber Johnson, 8. Dak. 
Barkley Cramton Gardner, Ind. Johnson, Wash, 

y Crosser Garrett, Tex. earns 
Beers Crowther Gasque Kelly 
Begg Cullen Geran Kerr 
Berger Datlinger Gibson Ketcham 
Bixler Darrow Gifford Kiess 
Black, N. Y. Davey Green Kincheloe 
Bloom Davis, Minn. Greenwood King 
Boies Davis, Tenn, Griest Knutson 
Boylan Denison Guyer Kopp 
Brand, Ohio. Doughton Hadley Kurtz 
Briggs owel Hall Lampert 
Browne, Wis. Drewry Hammer Lazaro 
Brumm Driver Hard Lea, Calif. 
Buchanan Dyer Harrison Leach 
Burtness Elliott Hastings Leatherwood 
Burton Evans, Iowa Hawes È Leavitt 
Cable Fairchild Hawley Lehlbach 
Canfield Fairfield Hayden indsay 
Celler Faust Hersey Lineberger 
Chindblom Fenn Hickey Longworth 
Christopherson Fish Hill, Md. wrey 
Clague Fleetwood Hoch Luce 
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McFadden Nelson, Wis, Schafer Timberlake 
McKenzie Newton, Minn, Schall Tincher 
McLaughlin, Mich. Newton, Mo, Scott Treadwa 
McLa nghlin, Nebr. Nolan eger Underhil 
MeLeo O'Connell, N. Y. Shreve Vaile 
McReynolds O'Connor, La, Simmons Vestal 
McSweeney Oliver, N. X. Sinclair Vincent, Mich, 
MacGregor Paige Sinnott Voi 
MacLafferty Parker Smith Wainwright 
Madden Parks, Ark, Smithwick Wason 
Magee, N. I. Patterson Suell Watres 
Major, III. Perkins Snyder Weaver 
Major, Mo, Phillips Spearing Wefald 
Manlove Pou Sproul, Kans, Welsh 

Tapes Purnell Stalker Wertz 
Martin Ragon Stedman White, Kans. 
Merritt Raker Stengle White, Me. 
Michaeison Ramseyer Stephens Williams, III. 
Michener Ransiey Stevenson Williams, Mich. 
Miller, Wash, Rathbone Strong, Kans, Williamson 
Minahan Reece Strong, Pa. Wilson, Ind. 
Montague Reed, N. Y. Summers, Wash. Wilson, La. 
Mooney Reed, W. Va. Sweet Winslow 
Moore, III. Reid, IH Swoope Winter 
Moore, Ohio Richards Taber Wood 
Sate Va. Robinson, Iowa Taylor, Colo. Woodruff 
Moores, Ind, Rosenbloom Taylor, Tenn, Woodrum 
Morgan Rube; Taylor, W.Va. Wyant 
O Sanders, Ind. Temple Zihiman 
9 Sanders, N 3 2 Thann 

1 anders, Tex, ompson 
Nelson, Me, Sandlin Tilson 

NAYS—96 
Allen Crisp Lanham Reed, Ark. 
Allgood Croli Lankford Romjue 
Almon Cummings Larsen, Ga. Rouse 
Aswell rane Lee, Ga. Sabath 
Beck Evans, Mont. Linthicum Schneider 
Bell “isher McClintie Shallenberger 
Black, Tex, Fulnrer McDuffie Sherwood 
Bland Gambrill McKeown Sites 
Bianton Garrett, Tenn, McSwain Speaks 
Bowling Gilbert Mansfield Steagall 
Box Glatfelter Milligan Sumners, Tex. 
Boyce Goldsborough Moore, Ga. wank 
Brand, Ga, Hill, Ala, Morehead Thomas, K 
Brownin Hill, Wash, Morris Thomas, Okla, 
Bulwinkle Howard, Okla. O'Connor, N. L. ‘Tillman 
Busby Huddleston Oldfield Tydings 
Byrnes, S. C. Hull. Tenn, Oliver, Ala, Underwood 
Byrns, Tenn, Humphreys Park, Ga, Upshaw 
Cannon Jacobstein Peer Vinson, Ga, 
Carew Jeffers Pral Vinson, Ky. 
Carter Johnson, Tex, Quin Weller 
Collins Jones Rainey Wilson, Miss, 
Connally, Tex. Kent Rankin Wingo 
Cooper, Wis, Kvale Rayburn Wright 

ANSWERED “ PRESENT "—1 
LaGuardia 
NOT VOTING—77 

Aldrich Eagan Logan Sears, Fla. 
Bankhead Edmonds Lozier Sears, Nebr. 

ritten Favrot Lyon Sproul, III. 
Browne, N. J. Fitzgerald MeNulty Sullivan 
Buckle: Fulbright Magee, Pa. Swing 
Burdic' Gallivan Mead Tague 
Butler Garner, Tex, Miller, III. Tinkham 
Campbell Graham Mills Tucker 
Casey Griffin O'Brien Vare 
Clark, Fla, Haugen O'Connell, R.I. Ward, N. X. 
Colton Hooker O'Sullivan Ward, N.C. 
Connolly, Pa, Johnson, W. Va. Peavey atk 
Curry Jost Terlman Watson 

l Keller Porter Williams, Tex. 

Dempsey Kendall Quayle Wolff 
Dickinson, Iowa Kindred Roach Wurzbach 
Dickinson, Mo. Kunz Robsion, Ky. Yates 
Dickstein Langley Rogers, Mass. 
Dominick arson, Minn. Rogers, N. II. 
Doyle Lilly - Salmon 


So, two-thirds having voted in favor thereof, the rules were 
suspended and the motion was agreed to. 

The Clerk announced the following pairs: 

Until further notice: 


Connolly of Pennsylvania with Mr. Bankhead. 
. Aldrich with Mr. Mead. 

. Wurzbach with Mr, Deal. 

Graham with Mr. Eagan. 

Mills with Mr. Gallivan. 

Mr. Robsion of Kentucky with Mr. Hooker. 

. Yates with Mr. Kunz. 

. Vare with Mr. Lozier. 

„Swing with Mr. Quayle. 

„Butler with Mr. Sandlin. 

. Tinkham with Mr. Tucker. 

. Curry with Mr. Willlams of Texas. 

Britten with Mr. see fe 

r. Sears of Nebraska with Mr. Browne of New Jersey. 
. Ward of New York with Mr. O'Brien. 
Campbell with Mr. O'Connell of Rhode Island. 
r. Dickinson of Iowa with Mr. Clark of Florida. 
Mr. Watson with Mr. Sullivan. 

„ Sproul of Illinois with Mr. Dickinson of Missouri. 
. Burdick with Mr. Tague. 

„Colton with Mr. O'Sullivan, 

Dempsey with Mr. Rogers of New Hampshire. 
Edmonds with Mr. Dickstein. 

. Fitzgerald with Mr. Sears of Florida. 

„ Haugen with Mr. Dominick. 
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. Kendall with Mr. Watkins. 
. Magee of Pennsylvania with Mr. Fulbright. 
Porter with Mr. Doyle. 
Rogers of Massachusetts with Mr. Garner of Texas. 
Perlman with Mr. Favrot. 
. Miller of Illinois with Mr. Jost. 
Keller with Mr. Lyon. 
Larson of Minnesota with Mr. Johnson of West Virginia. 
. Roach with Mr. Griffin, 
Peavey with Mr. Kindred. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Mr. Speaker, I desire to vote. 

The SPEAKER. Was the gentleman present and listening 
when his name was called? 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. No; I was out in the cloak- 
room. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman does not qualify. 

Mr. COLTON. Mr. Speaker, I desire to vote. 

The SPEAKER. Was the gentleman present and listening 
when his name was called? 

Mr. COLTON. No; I was unavoidably detained. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman does not qualify. 

Mr. SWING. Mr. Speaker, I desire to vote. 

The SPEAKER. Was the gentleman in the hall listening 
when his name was called? 

Mr. SWING. I was not. 

The SPEAKER. ‘The gentleman does not qualify. 

The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 

The doors were opened. ` 

CONSTRUCTION OF ADDITIONAL FACILITIES AT WALTER REED 
GENERAL HOSPITAL 


Mr. MCKENZIE. Mr. Speaker, I move to suspend the rules 
and pass the bill (S. 3818) authorizing the construction of 
additional facilities at Walter Reed General Hospital, in the 
District of Columbia. x 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Bo it enacted, eto., That in order to continue the construction of 
additional facilities at Walter Reed General Hospital, in the District 
of Columbia, there is hereby authorized to be appropriated a sum of 
mot exceeding $2,000,000, to be expended by the Secretary of War, for 
the construction of the following improvements and buildings, includ- 
ing roads leading thereto, necessary furniture, equipment and accesso- 
rles: (a) Completing two wings to the main hospital building, con- 
taining wards; (b) a rear addition to the main hospital building, 
containing dining rooms, kitchens, wards, and a library; (e) a labora- 
tory and morgue building, and tuberculosis, observation, infectious 
disease and semidisease and semilsolation wards. 


Mr. ZIHLMAN. Mr. Speaker, I demand a second. 

Mr. McKENZIE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that a second be considered as ordered. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McKENZIE. Mr. Speaker, I do not care to discuss the 
pill unless the gentleman who demanded a second desires to 
‘discuss it. I will reserve my time, however. 

Mr, ZIHLMAN. Mr. Speaker, as I understand the partia- 
mentary ‘situation, this bill is now before the House on a 
motion to suspend the rules, and is not subject to amendment. 
I am not opposed to the bill, so far as the appropriation is 
concerned. I did take up with the chairman of the committee 
and with the chairman of the subcommittee that reported this 
bill the suggestion of an amendment to the bill which would 
prohibit the officials of the War Department and the officials 
of the Medical Corps of the Army, in the construction of these 
improvements to the hospital and other buildings at Walter 
Reed Hospital reservation, from building any wing or any 
addition to the buildings across streets of the District of 
Columbia which have been opened by an act of Congress and 
‘which should not be closed except by authority of the Con- 
gress. I think this is only a fair request and that we have the 
Tight to expect the officers of the Army in the construction 
of these buildings, which are to be in addition to the present 
buildings at Walter Reed, to observe the laws of the land the 
same as any other citizen of the country, and I serve notice 
now that I am going to endeavor by legislation, if possible, 
and by the courts, if necessary, and through the proper authori- 
ties here in the District to prevent the War Department or 
any of its officials on any military reservation from closing 
streets in the District of Columbia without the authority of 
‘Congress, 8 

Mr. McSWAIN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. I yield. 

Mr. McSWAIN. The gentleman does not object to these 
same war lords, however, spending millions of dollars out in 
that same direction to help improve the value of Marzland 
property, does he? 


Mr. ZIHLMAN. I do not think the creation of this reserva- 
tion has affected Maryland property one way or the other. 

Mr. McSWAIN. This is the old question of whether or not 
Fourteenth Street shall run right through Walter Reed Hospi- 
tal, is it not? 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. No; I have not raised that question. 

Mr. McSWAIN. That is what the gentleman is talking about. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. The question I have raised is whether the 
War Department has the right to close streets which can only 
legally be closed by an act of Congress. 

Mr. MoSWAIN. What street is the gentleman talking about? 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. I am talking about half a dozen streets 
that run through this reservation that have been opened by law 
and should not be closed except in the same orderly manner 
that they were opened. 

Mr. McSWAIN. I am for the bill I believe for the same 
reason the gentleman is against it, to wit, I believe that 
Walter Reed as a hospital should remain one solid institution 
and not be cut up by little streets in order to help real estate 
promoters, 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. I will say to the gentleman, that has noth- 
ing to do with the question raised by me as to whether the 
War Department has the right to close streets in the District 
of Columbia which have been authorized to be kept open by 
law and which should be closed, if closed at all, in the same 
way. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. May I ask the gentleman a ques- 
tion? 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. I yield to the gentleman from Virginia. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Does this bill involve the same 
questions that were involved in bills that have been considered 
here once or twice with reference to Walter Reed Hospital? 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. I will say to the gentleman from Virginia, 
no. This bill simply ‘authorizes the appropriation of $2,000,000 ` 
for the construction of additions to the present buildings. 

All I am contending for is that in the erection of that build- 
ing the War Department shall not close any street until given 
authority to do so by Congress. I am in favor of this bill, 
but I wish I had an opportunity under the rules to offer an 
amendment. 

Mr. CROWTHER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. Yes. 

Mr. CROWTHER. Is it necessary at Walter Reed at the 
present time to have men in those shacks that were erected 
during the war, and at one time full of soldiers? Is this to 
do away with that condition? 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. I will refer the gentleman to the chair- 
man of the committee. . 

Mr. MCKENZI®. What was the gentleman’s question? 

Mr. CROWTHER. Is it necessary to use the wooden shacks 
in the different parts of the grounds at Walter Reed, and is 
this bill designed to do away with them? 

Mr. MeKENZEZIE. It will do away with part of them. 

Mr. CROWTHER. I would like to ask the gentleman if 
he considers that there is sufficient fire protection there at 
this time? 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from California [Mr. LixesercEr]. 

Mr. LINEBERGER. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen, I am not 
one of those who would oppose a bill looking toward the ex- 
penditure of Government funds for hospitals, but this hospital 
at Walter Reed is a Regular Army hospital, one designed to 
take care of the Regular Army patients. The hospitalization 
program of this Nation has not been neglected. Only yester- 
day, if my memory serves me correctly, the House voted 
$10,000,000 for a further hospitalization program for the Vet- 
erans’ Bureau. Why should this hospital be extended and in- 
creased at this time? The Regular Army is no larger to-day 
than it was at previous periods in our history before the World 
War, and Veterans’ Bureau hospitals have been amply pro- 
vided for World War veterans not now in the service. 

Two million dollars is a large amount of money to be ap- 
propriated under these circumstances. Two million dollars 
could be better expended, if required at this time, in other sec- 
tions of the country where the facilities would be available to 
the vast rank and file of the men who served in the citizen 
army of the United States, and the bill should come in here 
from the Veterans’ Legislation Committee and not from the 
Military Affairs Committee. 

There is no question but that the facilities at Walter Reed 
are convenient to those members of the Regular Army located 
in Washington, and for the personal needs of the Regular 
Army located in and near Washington, I am convinced from 
personal inquiry into the situation, that the facilities now ex- 
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isting are ample for all proper requirements for the actual 
personnel of the Regular Army. 

Mr. CROWTHER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LINEBERGER. Yes. 

Mr. CROWTHER. To what extent is this Walter Reed Hos- 
pital open for the benefit of the Members of the House and 
Senate? 

Mr. LINEBERGER. That is a point I want to bring out. 
I happened to have had personal experience touching the ques- 
tion the gentleman from New York has just asked. Two years 
ago, approximately, I felt that I wanted to go to Walter Reed 
Hospital for the purpose of haying an operation in connection 
with a disability I received in the World War. I had under- 
stood that Members of Congress were entitled to the facilities 
of that hospital, so I did not state that I sought entrance as a 
World War veteran, but as a Member of Congress, I simply 
requested admission to the hospital, assuming, as I had been 
informed, that Members of Congress were eligible to enter as 
such. s 

I was notified that I would have to take it up with the Sec- 
retary of War, who told me that I would have to submit evi- 
dence that such admission was in connection with a disability 
received in the service, inasmuch as existing regulations would 
not permit my entry as a Member of Congress. That evidence 
I was able to submit, and my good friend Secretary Weeks 
gave the order. But had I been a Member of this body and 
not a World War veteran, under the regulations promulgated, 
I assume, at the request of the responsible medical officer at 
the hospital, I would not have been admitted to the hospital. 
I can not say that I particularly criticize this, but I am simply 
stating the facts as I found them at that time. 

I do not like to make this thing personal, but I have what 
I consider reliable information to the effect that the wives, 
children, and sometimes other relatives of Regular Army offi- 
cers are from time to time getting facilities at Walter Reed 
Hospital which can not be obtained by Members of Congress. 
If one is undesirable, so is the other. If this latter is proper, 
it should be made one of the further perquisites of the Regular 
Army officer. I think that this bill contains certain provisions 
and raises certain other questions, such as have been touched 
upon by the gentleman from Maryland, which require that it 
should receive consideration under different conditions than 
exist to-day here under a motion to suspend the rules, where 
little debate and no amendment is possible. 

I was one of those who objected to the consideration of the 
bill on the Consent Calendar, and I was one of those who ob- 
jected to it when it required three objectors when it came up 
on the second occasion. I feel that it should have come out on 
its merits, as does other legislation carrying large appropria- 
tions, so that it could have been considered on its merits and 
not as a purely sentimental proposition, as is the case under 
the circumstances. I feel that I was justified in opposing it, 
and the same reason that impelled me to object then impels 
me to object to it now as far as it is possible to do so. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman has 
expired. 

Mr, ZIHLMAN. I yield the gentleman three minutes more. 

Mr. LINEBERGER. Now, if it is a question of priority or 
seniority, and admitting for the sake of argument the justice 
of the proposition, there are many other measures, Mr. Speaker, 
pending before this House to-day, measures which have been 
pending for a much longer time and wherein the element of 
justice and discrimination exists to a much greater degree than 
it exists here. There are, in the minds of many, patent reasons 
which would justify the consideration of other legislation now 
pending before the House, which legislation is approved by 
95 per cent of the Members of the House, and they can not get 
recognition from the distinguished oceupant of the chair, who 
no doubt feels he must only recognize those sponsoring the 
most just and meritorious measures. I do not criticize the 
Chair, but I think he will know to what I refer. 

I refer to the emergency officers’ retirement bill, a bill which 
four years ago practically received the indorsement of every 
ex-seryice organization in this country. I do not mean by that 
that because one discrimination exists, another should not be 
removed, if it will take its place in line, so to speak, but I 
think that when we are considering things here under suspen- 
sion of the rules, we ought to take into consideration the rela- 
tive merits of the various projects involved. I shall not say 
anything more about that phase of the situation, but I think 
this bill ought to be defeated at this time and that we ought to 
take it up at a time when its merits and demerits can be gone 
into, and when the bill can be amended by Members of the 
House in such a way as to meet the wishes of the House. I 
do not think this hospital is really necessary; I do not think 


the $2,000,000 involved should be authorized to be appropriated 
under the peculiar circumstances now existing in the House, 
when other much more meritorious legislation must of neces- 
sity perhaps die before this time to-morrow. [Laughter.] 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LINEBERGER. Les. 

Mr. RANKIN. Has the gentleman made any investigation 
of Walter Reed Hospital? 

Mr. LINEBERGER. I go out to Walter Reed occasionally to 
visit friends, but I have made no detailed investigation. I 
have had something to do with hospitals, and I can assure the 
gentleman that I am not misinformed as to the general situa- 
tion which exists. 

Mr. RANKIN. 
ported the bill? 

Mr. LINEBERGER. I am not. I am on the Rivers and 
Harbors Committee, but I follow veteran matters and hospitals 
very closely. This bill comes from the Committee on Military 
Affairs. I am sufficiently familiar with the situation out there 
and with the tactics of the gentlemen promoting the legislation 
to be against the bill, and I feel that I am justified in oppos- 
ing it. I sincerely trust that it will not receive the necessary 
two-thirds vote required to assure its passage. [Applause.] 

Mr. McKENZIE. Mr. Speaker, I am certainly glad to have 
the privilege of moving to suspend the rules and pass this 
bill, which, notwithstanding the statements of the gentleman 
from California [Mr. LINEBERGER], is a bill to take care of and 
preserve the lives of men disabled in the service of our country. 
At Walter Reed Hospital to-day we haye wooden structures in 
which the men who were crippled and nearly lost their lives in 
the service of our country are confined, subject to the danger 
of fire and storm. I am surprised that any man who ever 
wore the uniform of his country would stand on this floor 
and protest against the passage of this humane and just 
measure. Hundreds of ex-service men of the great World War 
have been treated in this hospital and are being treated now, 
and it has been the hope of those of us, notwithstanding the 
objection of the gentleman from California and the real estate 
dealers out beyond Walter Reed Hospital, that this may become 
one of the great medical centers of our country as well as one 
place where beneath the shade of the forest trees out there the 
wounded and unfortunate men of our Army may go and have 
some quiet and peace, and that Fourteenth Street shall never 
be made a highway for street cars through the grounds or 
anything placed there that will disturb the quiet of the men 
out there when trying to regain their health. 

Mr, LINEBERGER. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McKENZIE. Les. 

Mr. LINEBERGER. I think the gentleman wants to be fair. 

Mr. McKENZIE, Absolutely. 

Mr. LINEBERGER. I think that he owes it to the House 
to say whether or not this hospital is primarily for the Regular 
Army patients and their families, or for those wounded men 
for whom he has expressed so much solicitude; and whether 
he also has the same feeling for the poor emergency officers 
who are dying off at the rate of 5 to 10 per cent a year. 

Mr. McKENZIE. I shall be glad to answer all of that. 

Mr. LINEBERGER. Because of the gentleman's opposition 
to the emergency officers’ retirement bill. 

Mr. JAMES. Mr. Speaker, if the gentleman from Illinois 
will yield, let me say for the benefit of the gentleman from 
California [Mr. LINEBERGER] that of the 1,057 patients out at 
Walter Reed Hospital 498 are victims of the World War. 

Mr. LINEBERGER. And will the gentleman answer this 
further question? Why do not the Regular Army doctors send 
these men to Veterans’ Bureau hospitals, where they belong? 
Why do they keep them out there as a sentimental bait to get 
the Congress to pass this unmeritorious bill so that they can 
appeal to the sympathies of the House? 

Mr. McKENZIE. Let me state to the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia that I have nothing to do with sending these men there. 
They have gone there of their own volition and at their own 

uest. 

Mr. LINEBERGER. But the Regular Army keeps them 
there, instead of transferring them to Veterans’ Bureau or dis- 
abled volunteer soldiers’ hospitals, where they belong. 

Mr. JAMES. Let me say further to the gentleman from 
California that the Director of the Veterans’ Bureau is going to 
give $900,000 of his money to put up permanent buildings at 
Walter Reed Hospital. ; 

Mr. LINEBERGER. And he had better look into the matter 
carefully, because it will not be used for the civilian ex-service 
men, but for the Regular Army, because they have gotten the 
lion’s share of everything for the last 50 years and will continue 
to do so as long as we permit it. 


The gentleman is on the committee that re- 
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Mr. MCKENZIE. Mr. Speaker, I hope the House will pardon 
me if I take two or three minutes to make my position plain 
on one matter, 

Mr. BULWINKLE. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 


Mr. McKENZIE. For a short question. 

Mr. BUL WINKLER. Did we not pass an appropriation bill 
for hospitals last year carrying $900,000 for Walter Reed Hos- 
pital on a Veterans’ Bureau fund? 

Mr. MCKENZIE. That is correct. 

. BULWINKLE. Has that been used? 

. MCKENZIE. Only a part of it. 

. BULWINKLE. How much of it has been used? 

. MCKENZIE. I do not know. 

. JEFFERS. And how much are they asking for now? 
. McKENZIE. $2,000,000 for permanent structures. 

Mr. JEFFERS. Is it not a fact that the main building out 
there where they do the operating and where all of the patients 
who would be in any danger from fire and not be able to get 
out are housed, is a perfect, modern, up-to-date, brick hospital 
building? Is it not also a fact that these men in the wooden 
buildings are mainly ambulatory, perhaps more or less tran- 
sient, and that a great part of this money will go for the con- 
struction of lawns and sunken gardens, a medical school, and 
all that sort of thing? 

Mr. McKENZIE. This money will go to provide beds for 
750 patients at Walter Reed in fireproof buildings. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McKENZIE. Les. 

Mr. RAKER. Under the hospitalization schemes, are there 
not enough beds outside of Washington to provide for these 
sick and disabled soldiers? 

Mr. McKENZIE. There ought to be, but I do not know. 

Mr. RAKER. Then, let me ask one other question. Why are 
not these men sent to those places instead of centralizing them 
in Washington? Is it not better for the men? 

Mr. McKENZIE. I do not know. 

Mr. VESTAL. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McKENZIE. Yes. 

Mr. VESTAL. Is it not a fact that the patients the gentle- 
men speaks about are now being housed in these frame build- 

gs? 

Mr. McKENZIE. It is a fact. 

Mr. VESTAL. A great many of them? 

Mr. McKENZIE. Yes. 

Mr. VESTAL. And that this money is to construct perma- 
nent buildings to put these patients in? 

Mr. McKENZIE. Absolutely; that is the point. 

Mr. RANKIN. And if we should get some of those men 
burned up out there we would never hear the last of it. 

Mr. McKENZIE. Not from the gentleman from California. 

Mr. RANKIN. I want to remind the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. LINEBERGER] that in the bill we passed on yester- 
day, providing for $10,000,000 for hospital construction and 
repairs, that we made provision to take care of a wooden 
hospital in California in or near his district in order that the 
additions there might be made fireproof to keep from having 
these men burned up in wooden structures and having their 
blood on our hands, just as we are trying to do for these boys 
at Walter Reed. 

Mr. LINEBERGER. The gentleman has placed this re- 
sponsibility on my shoulders, and I pass it back to the Regular 
Army, who keep these men out there when they should be 
sent to Veterans’ Bureau and other hospitals which we have 
provided for them. 

Mr. McKENZIE. Where would you send them, California? 

Mr. LINEBERGER. No; to the Veterans’ Bureau hospitals, 
wherever located, which best meet their requirements. 

Mr. McKENZIE, I decline to yield further, as I desire to 
make my statement, 

Gentlemen of the House, the gentleman from California, and 
I fear perhaps some of my other good colleagues in this House, 
have felt that I have not been friendly to the soldier because 
I have consistently objected to a bill which is known as the 
emergency officers’ retirement bill, and I have fought that bill 
from its very inception, and I am opposed to it now. But let 
me say this to you: The first speech I made on the fioor of 
this House, nearly 14 years ago, was in behalf of the Sher- 
wood pension bill, to take care of the old boys of the Union 
Army. It is a splendid coincidence in my career that the last 
piece of legislation that I shall offer in this House, for I am 
going to leave it, is a bill to provide for the protection of 
the unfortunate soldiers of the Regular Army and the emer- 
gency officers of this country where they can be protected. 
([Applause.] 


I have voted for every bill since I have been here for the 
hospitalization and care of and compensation for every soldier. 


But, gentlemen of the House, I am an American. I have read 


the story of feudalism. I know how class society was created 
in those days and the struggle that was necessary in this great 
country in order that every citizen could stand on a level. 
When emergency men are called in in time of trial some are 
fortunate enough to be officers. Others are privates, and, for 
one, I will never take a position in this House or elsewhere 
where I will vote for a proposition that will give to the major 
who catches cold in his comfortable barracks and give him 
more money than a poor private who catches cold and takes 
tuberculosis standing in the rain and storm on the picket line. 
[Applause.] I want to tell you, my friends, those men all did 
their service well. I respect equally the officer, the emergency 
officer, and I respect the boys who obeyed their orders, but I 
do want to know that from the Congress of the United States 
a message shall be heralded to the millions of homes of this 
country telling the mothers of this land, who furnished the 
privates to fight our battles, that their boys who lost their 
limbs, who lost their arms, who lost their eyes, who lost their 
lives, were not just as good Americans and entitled to as much 
pay for their injury as the man who held a commission. Oh, 
men, for God's sake, let the day never come when the photo- 
graphs of the private soldier hanging on the wall of his 
mother’s home will not be as dear and as much respected and 
entitled to as much consideration as the commission of the 
officer who was fortunate enough to get it. [Applause.] I 
fought the gentleman from California, not for personal reasons, 
not because I do not love those officers, not because I did not 
respect them, but because I am an American and I believe in 
equality for them all. 

Mr. LINEBERGER. Will the gentleman yield? Why does 
the gentleman not feel the same solicitude toward the private 
of the Regular Army as he does for the officer of the Regular 
Army? Answer that question. 

Mr. McKENZIE. I am glad to answer it. 

Mr. LINEBERGER. I ask the gentleman not to evade it. 

Mr. McKENZIE. The Regular Army is a peace time institu- 
tion. An officer in the Regular Army gets nothing for going 
to war. He does not get his retirement because he is wounded 
in battle. He gets the retirement as part of his contract to 
serve his country in time of peace as well as in time of war, 
The private soldier in the Regular Army enlists for three 
years and he can go out at the end of his enlistment and 
attend to his business. But we need an Army in this country, 
must have a permanent institution, and these young men, the 
splendid young men who were emergency officers during the 
war, would scorn to join the Regular Army in time of peace 
and give their lives to that institution. Do not get this issue 
confused. Do not get it confused with the Regular Army. 
Think of the emergency men and officers—— 

Mr. CONNERY. Will the gentleman yield? I am glad to 
say to my colleague as a man who served as a private in the 
expeditionary forces I am in hearty accord with everything the 
gentleman has said, and I do not believe any major in my 
regiment who lost a thumb and finger should receive $2,500 
while my buddy, who was a private and lost his thumb and 
finger, should receive $35 a month. 

Mr. MCKENZIE. Let me say this, Mr. Speaker and gentle- 
men, in conclusion, that I am glad that a great many of the 
officers in this House to-day, emergency officers and soldiers, 
feel just as I do about this matter. They would scorn to take 
from the Treasury of the United States more money than the 
boys that they ordered over the ramparts were getting. That 
is the kind of men most of these officers are; and I hope, 
gentlemen, when I am gone, that you will feel the same way 
about it. I hope when I am gone from this Chamber that 
those who may feel somewhat unkindly toward me for the 
battle I have made on this proposition will realize that when- 
ever the private soldiers in their districts find out that they 
stood for and voted for a proposition that will give to their 
officers more than they get for the same injury, it will be good 
night. I want to say to that friend of mine who has just 
criticized me on my position that if he ever had a friend who 
stood between him and political ruin it was Joun C. MCKENZIE, 
who had courage enough to stand up here and maintain his 
position for the equality of the enlisted man. [Applause.] 

Mr. LINEBERGER. I want to assure my good friend that 
I appreciate his solicitude for me, but I will stand on my record 
as a comrade and friend of the ex-service man—in or out of 


this y. 
Mr. ZIHLMAN. Mr. Speaker, I yield five additional min- 
utes to the gentleman from California [Mr. LINEBERGER]. 
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The SPEAKER pro 


tempore. The gentleman from Cali- 

fornia is recognized for flve additional minutes. 
Mr. LINEBERGER. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the 
House, the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. McKENZIE], who is 
going to leave here very shortly, and this much to the re- 


appeal to the House 
ways open to a moy- 


gret of all of us, has made a very feeli: 
of Representatives, and this House is 
ing appeal from any of its Members. 

I wanted to ask the gentleman in the last moments of his 
speech if this enthusiasm that he feels for the poor private 
soldier of the emergency forces who fought in the great war 
extended to the poor private soldier of the Regular Army. I 
wanted to ask him if he felt the same way about the Regular 
Army colonel who happened to break his foot in a polo game, 
and who is retired on full retirement pay, and goes away and 
occupies a civilian position sometimes paying from $20,000 to 
$30,000 a year? 

I have nothing against the Regular Army of this country. 
Many of its members are my warm, personal friends. I real- 
ize that we have need of a peace-time institution, and I have 
enthusiastically voted for all legitimate appropriations for 
its support; but I want to say to the gentleman from Ilinois— 
and I say it in all seriousness and friendliness—that if this 
discrimination which exists between the emergency officers 
of our emergency forces and those of the Regular Army con- 
tinues to exist he will find, not only now but in the years to 
come, many ex-service men of the World War are going to 
stand up and see to it that this equality of which the gentle- 
man preaches but does not practice shall exist in all of our 
armed forces, whether emergency or otherwise. The emer- 
gency army officer left his profession and his business, a pro- 
fession which he had acquired through education, which he 
himself or his famliy had paid for, and laid his all—just as 
much as did the regular officer—on the altar of his country. 
While the gentleman from Illinois was making his speech the 
gentleman from Ohio, General Spraks—and there is no 
greater authority on the floor of this House on military mat- 
ters than General Speaks, a man who devoted his life to serv- 
ice in the National Guard—wanted to ask the gentleman from 
Illinois why the Regular Army officer did not avail himself 
of retirement if he is making the great sacrifice to which the 
gentleman has alluded, but the gentleman from Ilinois was 
too feelingly engaged painting his sob picture of the Regular 
Army to yield. We know that the emergency officer furnished 
the casualties in the World War. 

Only a short time ago, in locking over the list of men who 
had been retired from the Regular Establishment between 
1916 and 1920, as I recall, I found that appreximately 1,000 
Regular Army officers had been retired, Of that number—I 
am quoting from memory—there were 49 battle casualties, 
and around 40 of them were taken from the ranks of the 
temporary Army officers who were drawn from civilian life, 
who were in reality as much emergency officers as those we 
seek to retire through the passage of the so-called Lineberger- 
Bursum bill. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia has expired. 5 

Mr. LINEBERGER. May I have two minutes more if the 
gentleman has it? 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. Mr. Speaker, have I more time? 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman has one minute remaining. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. I give the gentleman that one minute. 

Mr. LINEBERGER. These temporary Army officers, who 
furnished 40 out of 49 battle casualties, were of the same 
character as other emergency officers even though they were 
carried in the War Department as temporary officers of the 
Regular Army. Two years ago the emergency naval officers 
and the emergency marine officers were retired by act of this 
House, concurred in by the Senate in a bill signed by the 
President and now the law of the land. Gentlemen, this is a 
discrimination which no power on earth—not-even the pow- 
erful and able gentleman from Illinois [Mr. McKenzir]—can 
justify with either sophistry or dramatic appeal. It is rank 
injustice which I, for one, shall oppose with all the energy 
I have. There is no more important piece of legislation 
before this body to-day than to remove that discrimination. 
[Applause.] I would rather go down to defeat politically or 
otherwise, fighting for what my conscience and my sense of 
justice tells me is right than to win standing with the gen- 
tleman from Illinois and those who accord with his position. 
{Applause.] I hope this may be considered as my answer to 
the kindly but needless solicitude felt by the gentleman from 
Illinois for those who have opposed him im the passage of his 
Waiter Reed Hospital bill. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Califor- 
nia has again expired. 


Mr. McKENZIE. Mr. Speaker, I yield two minutes to the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. Fisa]. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York is recog- 
nized for two minutes, = 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, to my mind this bill is one of the 
best that has been presented to Congress during this session. 
This is no reason in the world for a single vote to be cast 
against the bill. It provides $2,000,000 to build up the Walter 
Reed Hospital and provides proper and adequate quarters for 
the sick and disabled soldiers. The veterans of the World 
War can go to that hospital just as well as the enlisted man 
and the Army officer, 

Only a few months ago I had one of my constituents, a 
veteran of the World War, sent there who had a broken back, 
because I thought if an operation would help him that he 
would be in hands of some of the best surgeons in the country. 
I have heard it said that Lieutenant Colonel Keller, who is 
stationed there and receives the Regular Army pay of that 
grade, ranks among the best surgeons in America, and has 
been offered $40,000 or $50,000 to leave the Walter Reed to 
go to some private hospital in Philadelphia and Baltimore. 
The Walter Reed Hospital not only takes care of Regular 
Army soldiers but veterans of the World War, and now has 
several hundred of them. The wooden barracks are more or 
less liable to destruction by fire at any moment, What will 
Congress say if one of those shacks should burn down contain- 
ing 20 or 30 men sent there with broken backs? [Applause.] 

Mr. McKENZIE. Mr. Speaker, I yield three minutes to the 
gentleman from South Dakota [Mr. Jonnson]. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from South Dakota is 
recognized for three minutes. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. Mr. Speaker, it so hap- 
pens that I disagree very much with my good friend the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. McKenzie] with reference to the 
so-called Bursum bill. 

If that bill were under discussion and I could be recognized 
to suspend the rules, I should like to devote some time and 
attention to it, but it is not the issue to-day. The question 
before us is whether or not we should give permanent hospital 
construction to Walter Reed. I believe we should appropriate 
$2,000,000 for that purpose. 

There ought to be built up in this Capital City of the 
United States one clinic, the best we can make, not only for 
the members of the Regular Army who happen to be disabled 
but for the men who were disabled in the late war. In build- 
ing it up we should give every opportunity for research and 
for the investigation of the different injuries and diseases 
which afftict these men. We have approximately 29,000 dis- 
abled service men in the United States, and we ought to have 
the finest men we can secure, given plenty of time to inves- 
tigate every detail of their sickness; and I hope the House will 
pass this bill. {Applause.] 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the motion 
of roel ashen from Iilimois to suspend the rules and pass 
the 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. LINEBERGER) there were—ayes 212, noes 15. 

Mr. LINEBERGER, Mr. Speaker, I demand the yeas and 
nays. 

‘The yeas and nays were refused. 

So, two-thirds having voted in favor thereof, the rules were 
suspended and the bill was passed. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, a similar House bin 
will be laid on the table. 

There was no objection. 


PERMANENT COURT OF INTERNATIONAL JUSTICE 


Mr. BURTON. Mr. Speaker, I move to suspend the rules and 
pass House Resolution 426, favoring membership of the United 
States in the Permanent Court of International Justice. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as follows: 


Whereas a World Court, known as the Permanent Court of Inter- 
national Justice, has been established and is now functioning at The 
Hague; and 

Whereas the traditional policy of the United States has earnestly 
favored the avoidance of war and the settlement of international con- 
troversies by arbitration or judicial processes; and 

Whereas this court in its organization and probable development 
promises a new order in which controversies between nations will be 
settled in an orderly way according to principles of right and justise: 
Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the House of Representatives desires to express its 
cordial approval of the said court and an earnest desire that the United 
States give early adherence to the protocol establishing the same, with 
the reservations recommended by President Harding and President 
Coolidge ; 
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Resolved further, That the House expresses its readiness to par- 
ticipate in the enactment of such legislation as will necessarily follow 
such approval. à 


The SPEAKER. Is a second demanded? 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I demand a second. 

Mr. BURTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
a second may be considered as ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Ohio asks unanimous 
consent that a second may be considered as ordered. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BURTON. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, 
I invite you for a time to digress from domestic affairs to in- 
ternational relations and to a measure which makes for the 
world’s peace. 7 

If I can form any judgment of the current of popular opinion 
in this country, there is no proposition now pending before the 
American people more unanimously indorsed than our adher- 
ence to the World Court. It has received the express indorse- 
ment of the American Bar Association, the Federal Council. of 
Churches, individual churches and clergymen almost without 
number, men and women's clubs in every State in the Union, 
and American Legion posts. It has also been indorsed by reso- 
lations of State legislatures. It is very natural that this should 
be true, because if there is any one traditional policy of our 
own United States, it is to seek an amicable settlement of con- 
troversies between nations. ' 

One hundred years ago Mr. Ladd, of the American Peace 
Society, advocated such a court in England and America. 
Elihu Burritt, the learned blacksmith, followed along the same 
line. When The Hague conference convened in 1899 Secretary 
Hay instructed our delegates to favor such a court. On the 
reconyening of the conference in 1907 Secretary Root, then our 
Secretary of State, gave express instructions to our delegates 
to do all in their power to promote the establishment of such a 
tribunal. It has been indorsed by Presidents and in political 
conventions, and, I repeat, it has now the overwhelming in- 
dorsement of the American people. 

There are divers ways of settling disputes between nations. 
By diplomacy, often successful but again often failing because 
of the lack of a common viewpoint. By arbitration, which I 
would not decry, for we have been a party in many of these 
arbitrations as disputants or as judges. By commissions of 
inquiry, under which the commission is to find merely the facts 
and the law, thereby bringing to bear the public opinion of the 
world and giving time for calm, dispassionate consideration. 
By commissions of inquiry, as in the Alaskan boundary case. 
All these have been adopted, with a greater or less degree of 
success. But the court in its possibilities transcends them all. 
It is based on the idea that controversies between nations shall 
be settled as they are now between individuals. Its members 
are permanent. They dismiss affiliations with their native 
lands and seek to decide the questions presented according to 
principles of equity and international law. This court is now 
functioning. It has decided very perplexing problems. In one 
notable instance, in which there was a controversy between 
France and England, a decision was reached in which the 
French member of the court decided against his own country. 
It is superior to arbitration, because arbitration is almost 
always based, in large degree, upon compromise. The members 
of an arbitration tribunal are selected from the various chan- 
celleries and return to their respective countries, while the 
members of this court are permanent. We have a member, a 
famous jurist, Mr. John Bassett Moore, but he was not selected 
on our nomination. Our State Department could not call him 
home; it could not criticize, except in a most indirect and in- 
effective way, any decision of his. 

But it is said this is the child of the League of Nations. 
Gentleman, I will not enter upon any discussion of the de- 
sirability of our being identified with the league. I do not 
think our country is to blame for not haying joined and I do 
not think it would have made that tribunal as perfect as was 
hoped if we had joined, But this court is the creature of a 
separate protocol. Nations are eligible which do not belong to 
the league. When the proposition was made to the judges 
that they should place the heading of the League of Nations 
on their letterheads they rejected that proposition, and they 
also decided that in the giving of advisory opinions, when re- 
ferred by the league, they would give them or not, according 
to their own discretion. 

Mr, MURPHY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BURTON. I prefer that the gentleman allow me to 
finish my statement. 

Mr. MURPHY. It is a question just at this point. I want 
to ask the gentleman whether, in his judgment, this court comes 


in any way, shape, or form under the present existing League 
of Nations? 

Mr. BURTON. Of course it is, in a way, associated with it. 
The provision for the expenses comes from the league, and I 
will come to that proposition now. It is, on the other hand, 
detached from the league, which is a political body, as any 
judicial body would be. 

Of course, there are certain reservations upon which we 
should insist, namely, that membership must not involve us in 
any of the disputes of the league; that we shall have our part 
in the selection of judges. We would also have to pay our 
share of the expense; also we would be entitled to withdraw if 
the constitution of the league is changed. 

Then, again, there is a contention by President Coolidge that 
we shall not be bound by advisory opinions. I have not time 
to go into this whole subject. I have prepared a report. I am 
not immodest enough to ask every one of you to read it, but I 
have in that document sought to set forth the arguments. 

I come now to a question which may perplex some—the pro- 
priety of the passage of such a resolution as this by the House 
of Representatives, 

The treaty-making power is vested, as you all know, in the 
President and the Senate, but this House must often adopt 
important legislation, legislation which must be initiated here 
for the carrying out of those treaties, and I am not willing for 
a minute, with the growing importance of our foreign rela- 
tions, to make the admission that this body, nearer to the people 
than any other, representative of our constituencies, does not 
have merely a keen interest in our foreign relations but a right 
to express its opinion and take action. I lay down that prin- 
ciple for this resolution to-day and for all questions relating to 
our foreign affairs, 

Mr. Webster with his weighty opinion in the great debate on 
the Panama mission in 1826, when speaking of foreign rela- 
tions, expressed himself thus: 


The House has expressed its opinions when it deemed proper to ex- 
press them at all on great leading questions by resolutions and in a 
general form. These general opinions being thus made known, have 
doubtless always had, and such expressions of opinion doubtless always 
will have, their effect. This is the practice of the Government, It is a 
salutary practice. 


A similar opinion was expressed by James Buchanan, after- 
wards President of the United States; and through generations 
similar opinions have been expressed in this House and else- 
where. I have collected here a list of precedents in which the 
House has taken action in matters which would seem to im- 
pinge much more than this upon the prerogatives of the Senate. 
Shall we, in the face of the world-wide desire for an interna- 
tional tribunal, an overwhelming sentiment in our own country 
for our adherence to that tribunal when our interests are prop- 
erly guarded—shall we in the House of Representatives remain 
silent upon this great question? I answer no. It is for us to 
express our opinion. 

That part of the President’s message recommending member- 
ship in this World Court was referred to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs of this House. If we adhere, certain action 
must be taken by way of appropriation, and it is for us, at 
least in that regard, to express our opinion. I have the utmost 
desire we should belong, Mr. Speaker. I have for a long time 
been an advocate of peace among nations. I can quote that 
expression of the great German poet, “ What a man earnestly 
desires in his youth, that may he have in its fullness in his old 
age,” and I hope yet to tarry long enongh to see a newer and 
a better order in which disputes between nations shall not be 
settled by the sword, not with carnage, but in peace and accord- 
ing to principles of justice. [Applause.]} 

Mr. YATES. May I ask the gentleman one question? 

Mr. BURTON. Certainly. > : 

Mr. YATES. I would like to know whether in the last 
analysis this would not be a matter of treaty, and, therefore, 
does it not lie with the Senate entirely? 

Mr. BURTON, I have set forth in my report that we could 
pass a resolution initiated in this House in which, if the Sen- 
ate concurred, it would be binding. On several occasions the 
Congress has done that. We annexed Texas by resolution 
originating in the House after a treaty had failed. We an- 
nexed Hawaii by a resolution introduced in this House and 
passed in the Senate after a treaty had failed. We took the 
initiative for peace with Germany within the gentleman's own 
service, in 1921, and we could here, but I say the other is much 
the better way—by treaty. 

Mr. YATES. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. BLACK of New York. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BURTON. I yield. 
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Mr. BLACK of New York. I am wondering if the judges 
of this court are subject to any form of discipline, or subject 
to removal by the league. 

Mr. BURTON. By each other, not at all by the league. 


It was the boast of Augustus— 
Said Lord Brougham— 


that he found Rome of brick and left it of marble, but how much 
nobler will be the sovereign’s boast when he shall have it to say 
that he found law dear and left it cheap; found it a sealed book, and 
left it a living letter; found it the patrimony of the rich and left it 
the inheritance of the poor; found it a two-edged sword of craft and 
oppression, left it the staff of honesty and the shield of innocence. 


But how much nobler still will be the distinction of that 
government or of that age which, in the world-wide field that 
includes all the nations of the earth, shall introduce a new 
régime under which the sword will be banished and disputes 
be settled by an august court, according to the principles of 
law and justice, when we shall no longer see the great and the 
strong nations exploiting the weak. 

Under a rule of universal law the peoples who in weakness 
are raising up their pleading hands for justice may obtain 
it in full measure, according to equity, to right, and to mercy. 
Thus I advocate this resolution, and this court, because it 
will mean a great stride forward, not indeed to perfection, but 
a movement in the path which leads to justice and to peace. 
{Applause.] Mr. Speaker, I reserve the balance of my time. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I yield my time to 
the gentleman from Maryland [Mr. LINTHICUM]. 

Mr. LINPHICUM. Mr. Speaker, I yield myself five minutes. 

Mr. Speaker and gentlemen, this resolution is an expression 
on the part of the House of Representatives that we are in 
accord with President Harding in his recommendation that we 
shall join the permanent court of international justice on a 
line with a letter written by our distinguished Secretary of 
State, Mr. Hughes. It is in accord with the approval of Presi- 
dent Coolidge, and is an expression of this great legislative 
body, fresh from the people of the country, expressing their 
opinion that this court of international justice should be estab- 
lished. It is the expression, perhaps, of more than 90 per cent 
of the free American citizens. It is the expression of a vast 
number of industrial and social organizations of the country. 
It proposes that we shall join this court, established, it is true, 
under the League of Nations by paragraph 14, under which a 
“body of distinguished lawyers were called to draft for a world 
eourt, and among which was that illustrious and distinguished 
lawyer Elihu Root, who was given credit for the larger part of 
the work. 

It is established, it is true, under the League of Nations, but 
is absolutely separate and from any control by the 
League of Nations. It is ratified and the protocol signed by 
48 independent countries or States establishing this court. The 
judges are recommended to the council and the assembly of 
the league, and they elect them to this great tribunal, 

Mr. YATES. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Yes. 

Mr. YATES. What would be the membership in the court; 
how many judges would we have? 

Mr. LINTHICUM. There are 11 judges and 4 deputy judges 
all together, and we haye 1 of them. The Hon, John Bassett 
Moore is now one of the judges, [Applause.] 

This resolution was reported from the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs, of which I have the honor to be a member, and reads: 


Whereas a World Court, known as the Permanent Court of Inter- 
national Justice, has been established and is now functioning at The 
Hague; and 
- Whereas the traditional policy of the United States has earnestly 
favored the avoidance of war and the settlement of international con- 
troversies by arbitration or judicial processes; and 

Whereas this court in Its organization and probable development 
promises a new order in which controversies between nations will be 
settled in an orderly way aceording to principles of right and justice: 
Therefore be It : 

Resolced, That the House of Representatives desires to express its 
cordial approval of the said court and an earnest desire that the 
United States give early adherence to the protocol establishing the 
same with the reservations-recommended by President Harding and 
President . Coolidge ; 

Resolved further, That the House expresses its readiness to partici- 
pate in the enactment of such legislation as will necessarily follow 
such approval. 


It seems to me that it is expressing the voice of the people 
throngh their most recently elected officials, the House of 
Representatives, in fayor of the United States joining the 


“Permanent Court of International Justice.” It is curious to 
me as well as it must be to millions of other people, citizens 
of the United States why the Senate has not seen fit to act 
favorably upon the establishment of this court. 

The Permanent Court of International Justice was created 
by statute separate and distinct from the covenant of the 
League of Nations, and was separately approved by 48 sovereign 
states or countries, The statute was ratified by these 48 
countries providing for the establishment of the court. The 
statute itself is the creator and governs the activities and juris- 
diction of the court. The council of the league is used for the 
election of judges. The league council is merely used to 
accomplish this purpose. The council does not even provide 
how the judges are to be elected, because this is done directly 
by the statute creating the court and even in the election of 
the judges the council of the league and” its assembly are 
absolutely governed by the statute which creates the court and 
not by any provisions contained in the League of Nations. 

The result is that the judges when elected are absolutely 
free and independent of the league, and have no oceasion for 
recourse thereto during the judges’ term. It would be just 
as well to say that the President of the United States, who 
appoints the judges to the United States Supreme Court, and 
the Senate, which confirms these appointments, has control over 
the Supreme Court of the United States, as it would be to 
say that the League of Nations has control over the Per- 
3 Court of International Justice or the indtvidual judges 

hereof. Y 

The council and assembly of the league are used for a speci- 
fie purpose just as the President of the United States and 
Senate are used for a specifie purpose, and that purpose is the 
establishment of an absolutely independent court of justice. 

We have the United States Supreme Court declaring acts of 
Congress and often of the President unconstitutional, which 
clearly demonstrates the absolute independence of the judiciary 
of our land. In fact, the Permanent Court of International 
Justice, is based upon the same sound principles of equallty 
and justice, independence, and freedom as are the Federal 
courts of the United States. It is also true that the council and 
assembly of the league determine the salaries and expenses 
of the court, but the same may be said about the Congress 
and President in connection with the Federal judicial system 
of our own country. 

President Harding on February 24, 1928, in a message to the 
Senate, recommended that the Senate should give its consent 
to the signature of the United States to the protocol of Decem- 
ber 16, 1920, establishing this Permanent Court of Interna- 
tional Justice upon the terms and reservations stated in a let- 
ter by Secretary Hughes on February 17, 1922, and on December 
6, 1922, in a message to Congress, President Coolidge referred 
to this proposal of Mr. Harding’s in a letter to Secretary 
Hughes and recommended favorable action. Certainly no one 
will contend that had President Harding or President Coolidge 
believed that the United States, if it became an adherent of 
this court would in any wise be considered a party to the 
League of Nations, because their every act has indicated their 
adherence to the principle that the United States should be free 
and independent of the League of Nations. 

The court being created, as I have indicated, has worked 
splendidly and has accomplished so much that there certainly 
should be no reason for changing its manner of establishment 
nor the scope of its jurisdiction. A world court for the 
settlement of international controversies has for more than a 
hundred years been advocated by the United States. It has 
been asserted that it is the best method to dispose of questions 
between nations in a judicial and peaceful way. Membership 
in the court is possible to members of the League of Nations 
and to States mentioned in the annex to coyenant of the league, 
the latter of which the United States is one, and practically 
all the great countries except the United States have now 
become members of the Permanent Court of International 
Justice. 

The provision for the court was, as I said, embodied in para- 
graph 14 of the League of Nations. A commission of jurists was 
appointed in which we were represented by Mr. Elihu Root. The 
report of this commission was modified and finally unanimously 
approved by the league on December 13, 1920, and the protocol 
prepared. When you realize that this court of 11 judges and 
4 deputy judges is composed of judges selected for long terms 
and subject to reelection, it can not be seen how a more inde- 
pendent court could be established. The judges are responsible 
for their acts to their own conscience alone. If one should 
fall in character below the standard prescribed for appoint- 
ment to the court, his associates only may exclude him. If 
there ever has been a country which has by precept and ex- 
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ample stood for justice between peoples and nations, certainly 
the United States has been that nation. With 48 free and 
independent States, which compose the United States of 
America, what would we do without the United States Supreme 
Court and its lesser courts to dispense national justice through- 
out the land? Just imagine trying to adjust by diplomacy the 
questions arising between the States of America. The United 
States Supreme Court listens to the records and arguments on 
both sides and renders its decision, and there is no opposition 
to its decision on the part of any State. In the early days the 
intricate questions which came before the Supreme Court were 
almost as dangerous to the existence of the Nation as would 
be cases coming before the Permanent Court of International 
Justice, but by a long line of decisions construing the Consti- 
tution and the legislation of the United States and the several 
independent States, matters have now reached that point 
where there is seldom a question between the States them- 
selves. 

There is no appeal from the Supreme Court of the United 
States, just as there should be no appeal from the Permanent 
Court of International Justice. This reminds me of the story 
of the old darkey who sits beside the portals of the United 
States Supreme Court in that magnificent Capitol Building at 
Washington, the most beautiful building perhaps in all the 
world. A southern gentleman was entering the court; the old 
darky had pulled the cord by which he opens the door to that 
august body, and as the southern gentleman was about to enter 
the old darky remarked: “ Boss, you better remove your hat.” 

The gentleman from the Southland, not accustomed to being 
told what to do by those of the African race, remarked that he 
would do as he pleased abont that. The old darky remon- 
strated with him once more, and he received another reply not 
couched in such moderate language, and the third time the old 
darky said to him: Boss, I ain't after creating no disturbance, 
but my vice is you better move your hat, 'cause there ain't no 
appeal from this court except to God.“ [Applause.] 

I sincerely trust the Senate may soon awaken to the fact 
that the great mass of people of our country are in favor of our 
adherence to this court; that they are particularly anxious that 
everything should be done for the settlement of international 
disputes in a judicial manner; that they no longer wish to risk 
the possibility of another great war which will sweep millions 
of people and billions of dollars in property from the earth's 
surface, which creates consternation, bankruptcy, broken ties 
of friendship. widowed mothers, orphaned children, and deso- 
late homes. The United States, which has ever been foremost 
in all world policies, can not afford to further lag in the matter 
of becoming a member of this great court, which is not a new 
venture but is now a tried and established international court 
of justice, meeting and disposing of questions between the 
various nations of the world, settling disputes, and avoiding 
controversies and wars. Certainly it is high time we were 
taking our place upon this court, and I congratulate the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs in having the stamina to express its 
opinion, and I congratulate this House of Representatives upon 
the passage of this resolution so favorably reported by our 
committee. I sincerely hope this House of Representatives 
upon matters not only of local concern but upon matters inter- 
national may at least express its views by resolution or other- 
wise, so that it will be distinctly representative of the views 
of the people as to what their desires may be upon matters of 
legislation and treaty rights. 

I wish, in conclusion, to congratulate my friend and col- 
league, Representative Burton, former Senator from Ohio, for 
his admirable and exhaustive report of this resolution, a perusal 
of which will not only give splendid reasons why the resolu- 
tion should be adopted but a complete history of the subject 
and list of precedents supporting the resolution. 

To my distinguished friend and colleague from Virginia, Mr. 
R. Watton Moore, who on April 17, 1924, introduced the first 
resolution on this subject in the House of Representatives, we 
Should be profoundly grateful in that it has, with the Fish 
resolution, afforded this House a means of expressing its views 
upon this great international question, which to me is the one 
paramount question which now confronts our country. 

Science and inyention have made wars terrible to think of. 
Let us take no chance of a repetition of such a world war by 
entering the World Court and later the League of Nations. 
[Applause.] 

Mr. Speaker, I yield back the balance of my time, and I 
yield five minutes to the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Moore]. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, the distinguished 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Burton] is entitled to great credit 
for not only the report which he has compiled, but for the 
language of the resolution itself, I shall always be glad of 


having had the privilege of serving on one of the great com- 
mittees of the House with a member of such profound learn- 
ing, such wide views, and of such patriotic attitude as the 
gentleman from Ohio, [Applause.] The resolution that the 
House is asked to adopt, leaving aside the preamble is— 


Resotved, That the House of Representatives desires to express its 
approval of the said court, and an earnest desire that the United 
States give early adherence to the protocol establishing the same, 
with the reservations recommended by President Harding and President 
Coolidge; Q 

Resolved further, That the House expresses its readiness to partici- 
pate in the enactment of such legislation as will necessarily follow such 
approval. 


As early as April 17, 1924, I may venture to say that I 
initiated the effort that is now having results by introducing 
and having sent to the Committee on Foreign Affairs a reso- 
lution not quite identical in terms with that which the House 
is considering, but aside from its preamble substantially the 
same, as follows: 


Resolved, That it [the House] would view with grave concern and 
regret the failure of the President's recommendation to secure approval 
with as little delay as possible, and that the House is prepared to par- 
ticipate in the enactment of the legislation that will be necessary fol- 
lowing such approval. 


Obviously, there is now no time afforded for argument, but 
certain propositions may be nakedly stated, from which it 
Seems to me there can be little or no dissent. 

There are many questions which must be discussed and 
dealt with, but undoubtedly the mass of the people consider 
the question of the means of avoiding war and preserving 
international peace—a question which involves the issues of 
life and death as well as the protection of property—the most 
fundamental and vital of all. 

There is great unanimity of sentiment to the effect that the 
activities of the World Court, which is now functioning at The 
Hague, make for more peaceful conditions, by the prevention 
of armed conflict and the building up of a body of international 
law. Even though the creation and operation of such a court 
may be but a small step, it is nevertheless a step in the right 
direction. 

Prior to the World War, the United States in various ways 
was the advocate of an international tribunal resembling that 
now in existence, and earnest in the effort toward its estab- 
lishment. 

Since the war, many Americans of prominence have con- 
tinued the work of their predecessors, and no statesman or 
jurist anywhere was more instrumental than Mr. Root in 
bringing about the organization of the present court, and no 
one serves with more usefulness and distinction as a member 
of the court than the American lawyer, Mr. John Bassett 
Moore. 

Not only have the people in almost every imaginable manner 
voiced their approval of the court, and their conception of 
the possibilities for good which it provides, but two Presidents 
have expressed their approval, and President Coolidge in do- 
ing so has observed the declaration of the platform upon 
which he was elected. 

But whatever may be the attitude of the great democracy 
which comprises the people of the United States, or the atti- 
tude of those at the head of the Government, and although 
the matter was Officially called to the attention of the Senate 
as early as February 24, 1923, our Government is still un- 
connected with the court, because of the Senate not having 
jaken the final action which was originally urged by President 

arding. 

The Executive can not compel the Senate to act, nor can the 
House compel it to act, but the House is within its constitu- 
tional right and within its moral duty, when it thinks proper, 
to express its opinion upon any public question. In the report 
prepared by the gentleman from Ohio, this doctrine is shown 
to have been accepted almost from the beginning of the Govern- 
ment. As pointed out in the report, there is nothing novel in 
the resolution. It is simply a statement by Representatives of 
what they are conyinced is the opinion of those whom they 
represent, 

Under the rules, it would be improper to criticize the Senate, 
or any Member of the Senate, and no such criticism, even if 
permissible, would now be becoming or desirable, but the 
resolution may at least serve to respectfully suggest to that 
body that its special session following the end of the present 
Congress will furnish it a golden opportunity for’ passing upon 
a matter of very great interest which was passed upon 
it for consideration more than two years ago. This morning 
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something was said about the Constitution and the convention 
that framed it. With reference to that, a fact stands out 
which any legislative body might well bear in mind as the 
months and years go by, during which questions of great mo- 
ment are left undisposed of. The constitutional convention 
was called for May 14, 1787. It did not elect its presiding 
officer, and could not enter upon the transaction of business 
until May 25. Its work was concluded on September 17. 

The regret that the debate here should be so restricted is 
diminished by my conviction that the House will adopt the 
resolution. 

Mr. BURTON. Mr. Speaker, I yield one minute to the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. KELLY]. 

Mr. KELLY. Mr. Speaker, I agree with every word of this 
resolution, and believe it completely represents the conscience 
and the will of the American people. Its substance expresses 
the American desire that this great Republic adhere to the 
protocol establishing the World Court of International Justice. 
Let me quote the resolution in its entirety: 


Whereas a world court, known as the Permanent Court of Inter- 
national Justice, has been established and is now functioning at The 
Hague; and : 

Whereas the traditional policy of the United States has earnestly 
favored the avoidance of war and the settlement of international con- 
troversies by arbitration or judicial processes; and 

Whereas this court in its organization and probable development 
promises a new order in which controversies between nations will be 
settled in an orderly way according to principles of right and justice: 
Therefore be it y 

Resolved, That the House of Representatives desires to express its 
cordial approval of the said court and an earnest desire that the 
United States give early adherence to the protocol establishing the 
same, with the reservations recommended by President Harding and 
President Coolidge. * 

Resolved further, That the House expresses its readiness to partici- 
pate in the enactment of such legislation as will necessarily follow 
such approval, 


Mr. Speaker, one distinctively American ideal shines un- 
dimmed by opposition. Great leaders before 1776 opposed 
complete separation from the mother country and decried inde- 
pendence. Presidents of the United States declared that there 
was no power to coerce seceding States and that the Union was 
subject to the desires of sovereign Commonwealths. Outstand- 
ing officials declared in 1917 that we were not justified in going 
to war with Prussia. 

But there has been no responsible voice raised to declare 
that America should become a conqueror of other nations and 
make the god of war her idol. American ambitions have never 
worn the curse of Cain. On the contrary, the entire spirit of 
our Nation has been peace and harmony with nations. 
Whether it springs from the zeal of the Pilgram Fathers, the 
brotherhood of William Penn and his Quakers, or was rooted 
in the soil, America has been the one country of the world to 
refuse to worship grim-visaged war. Never in our history has 
America started a war. She has always had war thrust upon 
her. That is one reason that while other nations began the war 
America always finished it. 

Party strife and political differences have divided Americans 
since the foundation of the Nation. One party program has 
been cast down and the opposite policy set up many times by 
American electorate. But one policy has never been revoked. 
America has always stood for substituting conference and jus- 
tice and law for force in world affairs. Old Samuel Adams, 
father of the American Revolution, expressed it when he sent 
his appeal to the Continental Congress, urging America to agree 
with all nations with which she had treaties of commerce to 
settle all differences through mutual conference. To that high 
emprise every party has given deyoted official support. In its 
behalf every President of the United States has raised his 
voice, and it is the only policy thus uniformly advocated. 

Washington laid it down as a fundamental when he declared 
that— 


peace with all the world is our true policy. 
Jefferson accented it when he said: 
I abhor war and view it as the greatest scourge of mankind. 
Madison wrote: 


A government's noblest ambition is to promote peace on earth and 
good will to men. 


Andrew Jackson declared— 


peace and friendly intercourse with all nations are as much the desire 
of our Government as they are the interest of our people. 


John Tyler was emphatic in saying 


A war under any circumstances is greatly to be deplored, and the 
United States is the last nation to desire it. 


Abraham Lincoln, in the matchless second inaugural in the 
midst of the Civil War, said: 


Fondly do we hope, fervently do we pray that this mighty scourge 
of war may speedily pass away ; let us strive to do all that may achieve 
and cherish a lasting peace among ourselves and with all nations. 


Grant urged arbitration and called the Nation to witness its 
success in the Alabama claims. Harrison declared that— 


The offices of an intelligent diplomacy or of friendly arbitration in 
proper cases should be adequate to the peaceful adjustment of all 
international difficulties, 


William McKinley said: 


Peace is the national desire and the goal of every American aspiras 
tion. The best sentiment of the world is moving toward the settlement 
of every difference between nations without resorting to the horrors 
of war. Let us ever remember that our interest is in concord, not 
conflict, and that our real eminence rests in the victories of peace, not 
those of war. 


Theodore Roosevelt in his first annual message laid down the 
American doctrine, which he followed throughout his life: 


The true end of America and of every great and free people should 
be self-respecting peace, 


President Taft never wavered in his efforts to secure world 
agreement. He was made president of the League to Enforce 
Peace when it was organized in Independence Hall. 

President Harding worthily represented the traditional ideals 
of America in his request to the Senate to ratify our adherence 
to the World Court. Nor do I wish to forget, among all the 
Presidents of the past, the part played by Woodrow Wilson. 
He was the valiant voice of this Nation during the World 
War. He failed to translate his words into action because he 
did not understand that without teamwork nothing can be 
accomplished. But he followed his faith to the uttermost. His 
League of Nations as he brought it from Paris can, perhaps, 
never be accepted by the United States. Still there is some- 
thing heroic in that staunch, unyielding figure fighting for his 
belief in the face of defeat and disaster. 

He dreamed of world peace, and though it come through 
other methods his dream is coming true. Now President Cool- 
idge comes to take his honored place in America’s list of great 
leaders toward peace by urging that this Republic join the 
other nations in the World Court of International Justice. 

From Washington to Coolidge you may call the roll and find 
each one answering with compelling earnestness as they cham- 
pion the cause of world peace. 

Mr. Speaker, why did this one cause so impress them with fis 
importance? Simply because they knew, in that highest execu- 
tive place, that America is one of the neighborhood of nations, 
and that America’s interests are interwoven and interlocked 
with the interests of every other nation. They knew that no 
nation can be assured of peace unless all nations are assured 
of peace. They knew well that war makes democracy a mock- 
ery. War means despotic control and the sacrifice of American 
rights for the success of military power. 

The problem of war or peace is the problem of the relation- 
ship between nations. If America had no relations with other 
nations there would be no question of war. ‘To-day, like 
warp and woof, all destinies are woven fast. No man liveth to 
himself, and neither does any nation. A scourge of grass- 
hoppers in Kansas affects the price of bread in Paris. The 
boll weevil in a Mississippi plantation causes hardship and 
suffering in China. 
American farmer faces ruin. A kaiser stands in shining 
armor beside his ally, and every housewife in America pays 
a higher price for every necessity of life. If at one time Ger- 
many could have blockaded England effectively for two weeks 
she would have starved England ont of the fight. These inter- 
national relations are not theories but facts. 

Mr. Speaker, it is almost unbelievable that there are men 
in high places to-day who seriously proclaim American isola- 
tion. It is an impossible absurdity. The devil of division has 
never been color bearer for America. The isolationists talk 
of our traditional aloofness and picture Uncle Sam as a Robin- 
son Crusoe with pointed hat and saw-tooth cutlass over his 
shoulder and with not even a Friday to mar his hermit life. 

Such a picture is as unreal as the futurist’s masterpiece. 
There never was a time when the United States did not have 
vital relations with the other nations of the world. These 
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upliolders of aloofness boast of their sound Americanism: It 
is sonnd—all sound, and nothing else. 

Have these irreconcilable isolationists never read a page of 
American history? Are they all Rip Van Winkles just. back 
from Sleepy Hollow, with, no- knowledge of what has happened 
in the world? Do they not know that in their very Declara- 
tion of Independence our fathers. testified that they owed a 
decent respect to the opinions of mankind? 

Silas Deane and Benjamin Franklin were sent abroad by 
these same nation builders. to beg help of European powers. 
They succeeded in making a treaty with. France, and it made 
victory possible. It was in 1780 that Washington wrote to 
Lafayette “A decisive naval superiority is the basis upon | 
which every hope of success must depend.“ That naval su- 
periority we secured from the fieets of D'Estaing and De 
Grasse, and it was that which broke the power of Britain at 
Yorktown. 

The Continental Congress in 1781 passed a, law declaring | 
that in all questions of captures on. the high seas the United | 
States. would obey the law according to the general. usages of | 
Europe. 

The war-over, we entered into Jay’s treaty of friendship. with 

our late: enemy, because we desired peaceful relations with | 
a neighbor nation in the world community. 

Do these isolationists; believe America was a hermit in 1798, 
when France attacked our commerce and forced President 
Adams to marshal an army and make Washington again 
commander in chief? 

Washington knew the situation, and he never did advise 
isolation nor ery out against cooperation with the rest of the 
world. He warned against military alliances with separate 
nations, because he kuew their dangers to the America of his 
day: He faced the facts; and he would face the facts to-day 
and join in urging that America regulate its relations with the 
rest of the world on a basis of cooperation: and united efforts 
for. peace. 

Haye these isolationists. forgotten. how in 1803. American 
naval. forces under Preble: and Decatur helped to suppress. the 
Barbary, pirates after we had paid them tribute of many. mil- 
lions- of good, American dollars? These fighters under the 
black flag with its skull and crossbones did not recognize that 
we were: a hermit nation, and it was necessary for us to prove 
it to them with good American shot aud shell. 

Mr. Speaker, what shall, we say of James Monroe; who laid 
down principles to govern the relations of America and Europe 
in matters concerning. both American continents? That doc- 
trine has been our guiding star in many vexing: questions, It 
has. been upheld courageously, and yet. not a single shot has 
ever been fired: in 5 5 behalf nor a single soldier killed in its 
defense. 

We were: not a hermit nation When Commodore Perry sailed 
to Japan and negotiated the treaty which. opened that Empire 
to western. civilization: 

Why did Lincoln in 1861 surrender Mason and: Slidell, the 
Confederate envoys; in response to a protest by the British 
Government unless we recognized our place in the neighbor- 
hood of nations? 

What did it mean when Secretary Blaine in 1881 issued his 
call for the: first American International Conference except | 
that America: knew she could not safely be isolated from the | 
rest of the world? 

Wus Seeretary Hay a traitor to Ameriean interests when he 
secured the open-door policy in China and sent an international 
expedition to the Celestial Empire? Or was Roosevelt when 
he offered American mediation in the Russo-Japanese War and 
saw that war raging in far-off Asia brought to a conclusion by | 
treaty at Portsmouth, N. H.? Shall we disown also Roose- | 
velt's action in calling the Algerian Conference in 1906, which 
prevented war between France and Germany, and term it a med- 
dlesome interference with matters which did not concern us? 

Was President Harding an assailant of his country’s. welfare | 
when he invited a group-of powerful nations to come to Wash- 
ington and confer upon lightening the burdens of their peoples | 
by. limiting naval: armaments? 

Mr. Speaker, they are rash men and very foolish men who | 
assail the Americanism. of these great Americans, They boast | 
thut they are descended from these great Americans, from | 
Washington and Lineoln. They are, and what a descent it is. 

Ah, no, Mr. Speaker, America has never been isolated, not 
even in the days when the journey from Europe to America | 
required months, How much less now, when London is nearer 
New Tork than Boston was in Jackson's time; when the great 
liners. are crossing the ocean in six days, while the undersea 
cables flash the day’s news around the whole world. These 
men who declaim about the policy of neighborhood turn their 


backs upon all American history. They are anti-American and 
are opposing American ideals and American interests. With a 
world thirsting for peace, these irreconcilables are wells with- 
out water, from which pilgrims go away as those who have 
been mocked. A man can as easily withdraw into his own 
house and refuse all contact with outside. activities as a nation 
can limit itself to its own activities. 

One method of solving the problem of international relation- 
ships is by force, the jungle law of tooth and talon. Differ- 
ences. can be settled for a time at least by the defeat and 
downfall of one of the parties. The world has given this 
method a full trial. We tried it out from 1914 to 1918. An- 
other trial like that, with the scientific supersavage methods of 
killing and destruction, and our whole world civilization goes 
down into the pit. 

Still men in the War Department are now compelled to pre- 
pare plans for the next war. They are studying whether it is 
best to bury or burn the bodies of soldiers killed in battle, They 
are working to perfect draft regulations so that new armies 
may be rapidly pushed.in to take the place of those destroyed 
| in the conflict. There will. be need for soldiers to face the 
| new tanks. and. bombs and long-distance guns. The new 
poison gases will make a nation the battle front, for they can 
be sent in shells by long-range guns, and they are powerful 
enough to destroy a city in a night. If Americans want to 
prevent those plans being’ executed! it is high time that they 
realized that the greatest issue before America and the world 
is to find some other method for settling disputes. than through 


| war. 


Mr. Speaker, the only alternative to regulation by force is 


regulation by general rules, through an international tribunal 


to apply these general rules to particular cases. 

Every nation in the world has some form of court as a 
method of government; so that general rules may be applied to 
individual cases. The nation that had no such tribunals: would 
simply declare that the relations between its citizens or subjects 
must be settled by force, where the strongest would win. 

I believe it is true also that any nation that refuses now to 
support an international court where disputes may be adjudged 
on the basis of just rules, simply advertises to the world that it 
stakes its reliance on the jungle law of wild beasts rather than 
on the ordered procedure of civilized men: 

America never yet has taken such an unholy stand. She 
never menaced her neighbors with mailed fist. In 1790 Con- 
gress fixed the size of our Army at 1,200. Before the Civil War 
15,000 men made up our Army. Before the World War we had 
an. Army of 100,000, as against the millions in European armies, 
America has been the leaden in every movement. for interna- 
tional agreements since she entered the sisterhood of. nations. 
President Coolidge is simply following American traditions in 
urging our adherence to the Court of International Justice, a 
tribunal organized under the Leagne of Nations and’ supported 
by 52 nations of the world: 

Mr. Speaker, you hear from some quarters a cry of horror 
and amazement as though this proposal were an unheard-of 
step, a complete right-about face for America. 

It is only a step forward on the well-marked’ road which 
America entered resolutely long ago. That road leads to inter- 
national law and order, and the beacon lights along the way are 
justice and square dealings among men and nations. We have 
always stood for the regulation of the relations. of nations in 
accordance with right and. just laws. Arbitration was a theory 
until America made it a fact. More international disputes have 


| been peacefully, settled since our flag was born than in all the 


world's history before that time. William Ladd, founder of 
the American Peace Society, in 1840. published his plan for a 
separate international court. 

America is the father of the World Court of Justice. It is 
unthinkable that we shall now disown the ideal which has 
stamped into its very fiber “Made in America.” It is as much 
| an American invention as the telegraph and. airplane. 

For more than 130 years. this country officially proved its 
practical belief in the peaceful adjustment of international dis- 
putes. It has not been theory but practice with this Nation. 
Our fathers knew. that war is a devilish thing which can not be 
| regulated but must be prevented. 

When Washingon was President England and France seized 
400 of our ships-and confiscated millions of dollars of our prop- 
erty. Genet, the French minister, fitted out privateers in our 
own: harbors and defied. our laws. We did not go to war and 
Washington settled our troubles by negotiation. 

When Adams was President France continued her depreda- 
tions until she had 2,300 violations of law charged against her. 
We made ready for war, but. we did not go to war. Adams 
settled the question of damages by peaceful adjustment of the 
disputes. 
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When Jefférson was President England compelled more than 
2,000 American seamen to serve in the British Navy against 
their will. Napoleon ordered the confiscation of every Ameri- 
can vessel seized. But we did not go to war. Jefferson settled 
the matter by conference and peaceful adjustment, 

When Van Buren was President a detachment of Canadian 
militia seized an American vessel, set it on fire, and sent it 
over Niagara Falls. But we did not go to war. Van Buren 
settled it by negotiation. 

When Lincoln was President almost every European nation 
violated our rights as a nation. Secretary of State Seward 
adyanced a plan for declaring war upon all of them at the same 
time. But the great captain, Lincoln, did not go to war, and 
all the wrongs were settled through negotiations. 

In 1871 we arbitrated the Alabama claims against Great 
Britain, a controversy which had the seeds of war within it. 
The British representative declared at first that this was a 
question of national honor and could not be arbitrated. But it 
was arbitrated, and Great Britain paid fifteen and one-half 
millions awarded by an international tribunal. President 
Grant said that this dispute of long standing had been likely 
at any time to bring the two nations into bloody conflict. He 
declared that the settlement was an example— 


which may be followed by other civilized nations and finally be the 
means of returning to productive industry millions of men now main- 
tained to settle the disputes of nations by the bayonet and broadside, 


In 1874 the resolution which was passed to provide for the 
settlement of international differences declared that the United 
States has— 


at heart the cause of peace everywhere and desires to help in its per- 
manent establishment between nations, 


President Arthur, in 1882, assured Congress that he would 
support any measure devised for the promotion of peace 
throughout the world. ` 

In 1890 Congress passed a resolution requesting the Presi- 
dent to invite negotiations with other nations to the end that— 


disputes which can not be adjusted by diplomatic agency should be 
referred to arbitration. 


In 1889 the International American Conference assembled 
upon the invitation of the United States. It laid down the 
unprecedented doctrine— 


that the principle of conquest shall not be recognized as admissible 
under American public law. 


If you read President McKinley's inaugural address you will 
see how he urged a treaty of arbitration with Great Britain. 
He said: 


Since the treaty is the result of our own Initiative, since it has been 
recognized as the leading feature of our foreign policy throughout our 
entire national history—the adjustment of difficulties by judicial 
methods rather than by force of arms—and since it presents to the 
world the glorious example of reason ani. peace, not passion and war, I 
respectfully urge early action not merely as a matter of policy but as 
a duty to mankind, 


The United States was a party to 57 arbitrations before 
1899, and this successful experience paved the way for the 
first Hague conference in that year. 1 82 

The American draft was used in part as the basis of The 
Hague Permanent Court of Arbitration created at that con- 
ference. ~ 

It was America, too, that submitted the first case to the new 
tribunal—the Pious Fund case—between the United States and 
Mexico. It was duly decided and proved that the court was 
practical. 

Under President Roosevelt a series of 25 arbitration treaties 
were contracted providing for submission of disputes to The 
Hague tribunal. 

In 1904 President Roosevelt, in a message to Congress, 
frankly declared for the policy of coordinating international 
justice and international force. In 1906 he was given the Nobel 
peace prize, and in 1910, in his address at Christiania, Norway, 
he outlined a definite plan for a league of peace, emphasizing 
court procedure, 

In 1907 Secretary of State Root issued instructions to the 
American delegates to the second Hague conference which 
gave positive directions to help bring about exactly the kind of 
court contemplated in this new court under the League of Na- 
tions. 

He said: 

It should be your effort to bring about in the second conference a 
development of The Hague tribunal into a permanent tribunal com- 
posed of judges who are judicial officers and nothing else, who are paid 


adequate salaries, who have no other occupation, and who will devote 
their entire time to the trial and discussion of internatlonal causes by 
judicial methods and under a sense of judicial responsibility. 


The American delegates succeeded in having the principle 
adopted and 44 nations signified their acceptance, but the im- 
possibility of deciding upon a method of electing the judges 
prevented its being made a practical realty. 

Thus it was that 18 years ago America fathered the ideal of 
a permanent court of justice. The stumbling block in the elec- 
tion of judges has been removed under the new plan. 

In 1910 Congress provided for the appointment of a commis- 
sion to consider with representatives of other nations the plan 
of limiting— 


armaments and constituting the combined navies of the world an inter- 
national force for the preservation of universal peace. 


The other nations failed to appoint representatives and the 
plan failed, but America showed her desire for peace. 

President Taft in 1910 made a new American pronouncement 
when he advocated the arbitral settlement of every issue be- 
tween states whether involying honor, vital interest, or not. 

He proved his faith at once by negotiating such a treaty with 
both Fratice and Great Britain. However, the Senate struck 
out the vital part of the treaties, and the President did not 
proceed to their ratification, declaring he was not interested in 
general expressions of good will but desired to really accom- 
plish something. 

In 1913 a series of 20 treaties was agreed upon providing for 
the submission of differences to an international commission. 

In 1916 Congress made a definite stand by providing by law 
that— 


it is the policy of the United States to adjust and settle its interna- 
tional disputes through mediation or arbitration to the end that war 
may be honorably avoided. 


This law authorized the President to invite all the great 
Governments of the world to send representatives to a confer- 
ence charged with the duty of formulating a plan for a court of 
arbitration or other tribunal to which disputed questions be- 
tween nations shall be referred for adjudication and peaceful 
settlement. 

Mr. Speaker, the Permanent Court of International Justice is 
not a dream; it is a reality. On January 30, 1922, the 11 judges 
met at The Hague, and that meeting was the culmination of 
more than a generation of American effort. 

It was formed under article 14 of the covenant of the League 
of Nations, which directed the council to formulate plans for 
a court to be competent to hear and determine any dispute of 
international character which might be submitted to it by the 
parties concerned and to give an advisory opinion upon any 
dispute or question referred to it by the council or assembly of 
the League of Nations. 

Under the article a committee of jurists, including Elihu 
Root, of the United States, drew up the plan for the world 
court. It was Mr. Root who proposed the plan for the election 
of judges, 11 in number, without regard to nationality. The 
council and assembly, acting independently, elect the judges 
from nominees submitted by national groups. At the first elec- 
tion the judges were named, among them John Bassett Moore, 
the foremost authority on international law in the United 
States. 

The Court of Permanent Arbitration created by The Hague 
conference is still in existence and is a vitally different tribunal 
from the new court. 

The Court of Arbitration is a panel of judges, and they never 
sit as a body. When disputes arise the nations involved choose 
two of the judges, and they or a neutral country choose the 
third. Then there are bargains and compromises and splitting 
the difference until both nations are ready to accept the settle- 
ment. 

We have had a postwar experience with this plan, and it cost 
us $9,000,000. Norway had a claim against us for ships seized 
during the war. America and Norway each named a judge, 
and the President of Switzerland named the third. This Swiss 
judge took the position that rich America should pay the limit, 
and he voted with the Norwegian on every point. 

The ships were taken on August 3, 1917, and were valued at 
$3,000,000. However, the two judges decided that the amount 
should be fixed for October 6, after the prices had been sky- 
rocketed by a Norwegian merchant prince, who later went 
bankrupt. Instead of three millions, the award was twelve 
millions, and Uncle Sam paid the bill, though under protest. 

Mr. Speaker, such a system is surely not the best which can 
be devised. 
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he new court is a permanent body always ready to deal 
with the questions. These picked individuals will have oppor- 
tunity to grow in judicial experience and ability. They will 
help build up a continuous and harmonious system of inter- 
national law. They will be organized for impartial investiga- 
tion of the dispute and for decision on its merits. 

! This new court will administer international law and the 
terms of treaties. between nations. It will be open only to 
‘states and other -self-governing political units. It can not 
take compulsory jurisdiction, but disputes must be submitted 
by the states involved or by treaty agreements. 

Here is no new scheme of international relationship. It is 
‘simply the plan so long advocated by the United States. It 
‘does not involve membership in the League of Nations, for it 
is an independent tribunal whose decisions are not controlled 
or subject to review by the League of Nations, The United 
States will have its full share in the election of the judges, 
‘even though it is not a member of the league. 

Mr. Speaker, those of us who favor American adherence to 
the international court do not contend that it means the 
immediate ushering in of the reign of universal peace and 
good will among men. Machinery does not accomplish results 
of itself, and war will never be ended by machinery alone. 
But the very creation of the machinery is proof that there is 
recognition of its need. We may be sure that war can not be 
outlawed until there is established the machinery for the 
peaceful settlement of disputes. 

When there is joined to the machinery the driving power of 
a world-wide demand for peace we may be confident that jus- 
tice will take the place of war. 

Mr. Speaker, do you believe that if there were no courts in 
‘America there would be complete regard for law and order? 
Then why not do our part in replacing international anarchy 
with international order? It has been done in adjustment of 
the relations of the United States and Canada. It can be done 
in the adjustment of the relations of all the nations of the 
world. 

What we need now is a determined faith in the possibility of 
nations working together for the peaceful solution of their 
difficulties. We must sow seeds of peace if we expect a har- 
yest of peace. We must stand for amity, not enmity; for 
concord, not cannon. Those who greet the plan with cynicism 
and declare it is an impossible dream contrary to human 
nature are helping to create the atmosphere necessary to 
‘destroy the usefulness of the court. They defend an order of 
international suspicion, antagonism, and hostility. They sow 
the soil with dragons’ teeth and the sure harvest is war. 
They shoot at other nations, but they wound America in this 
age when nations rub shoulders together as if in the same 
street. 

Mr. Speaker, for my part I propose to put my influence on 
the side of peace. I will not follow the colors of the devil of 
division. I will favor the step which may be taken to-day 
instead of demanding the distant goal at once. The remedy 
of to-morrow is too late for the evil of to-day, while the remedy 
of to-day may cure the evil of to-morrow. $ 

Read the history of the United States and you will find on 
every page the devotion of the great Republic to peace; not 
to wishy-washy sentiment but to actual accomplishments 
through an international tribunal. 

America has worked out a great truth through her own 
experience. She has learned that there can be no peace with- 
out justice, that justice is meaningless withont law, and that 
law is impossible without political organization. 

* America’s unfaltering devotion to the ideal of a world court, 
applying just rules, is simply the outgrowth of American ex- 
perience. 

The first actual tribunal of this kind in the world’s history 
was the United States Supreme Court. Our Nation is a federa- 
tion of 48 States. Under the Constitution the Supreme Court 
has original jurisdiction over every dispute between these 
States. Seventeen times such cases haye been brought to the 
Supreme Court acting as an international tribunal and de- 
cided by that court. 


Justice Brewer, in the case of Kansas against Colorado, said: 


Our jurisdiction is not ousted, even if, because Kansas and Colorado 
are States sovereign and independent in local matters, the relations 
between them depend in any respect upon principles of international 
law. International law is no alien in this tribunal. International law 
is part of our law and must be sustained and administered as often 
as questions of right depending upon it are duly presented for determi- 
nation. > 
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That is where America received the inspiration for a perma- 
nent, clear-headed, justice-loving court of justice that will com- 
mand the confidence of nations and determine issues which 
might otherwise lead to war. 

To-day such a court is actually in existence. Our most dis- 
tinguished authority on international law is one of the judges. 
To refuse to support it reflects upon our national sincerity and 
good faith. 

America should lead the way. Certainly she must not fail to 
join the nations which declare that the relations of civilized 
peoples in the twentieth-century civilization can and must be 
settled by peaceful means and in accordance with justice de- 
fined by law. 

Mr. Speaker, we have dreamed and dawdled long enough 
about world peace while war gathered for a tiger spring. 
Thoreau said: 

If you have built castles in the air, your work need not be lost. 
That is where they should be; now put foundations under them. 


Justice between nations is practical. The golden rule is 
always expedient. America has always professed her devotion 
to world peace and harmony. Now is the time to prove that 
what we dare to dream of we dare to do. 

Let us join the World Court of Justice and work to make it 
stronger and better. It will help solve the mightiest issue 
which confronts the sons of men, the overthrow of war. Jus- 
tice is the foundation of peace, for in seeking justice nations 
will always go to war if there be no other way. And the only 
other way is through an organized tribunal applying principles 
of justice. 

Mr. Speaker, I remember Daudet's story of the last lesson 
in Alsace 50 years ago. A little French lad in one of the 
villages comes to his schoolroom to find the schoolmaster 
dressed in the garb reserved for special and solemn occasions. 
The people of the village are standing silently in the rear of 
the room. 

In a tense tone, which chills the heart of the hearers, the old 
schoolmaster announces that orders have come from Berlin 
that all schools in Alsace and Lorraine shall in the future give 
instruction only in the German language. The Prussian school- 
master is to take charge on the morrow. With quavering voice 
the old teacher tells his pupils how important it is that they 
cherish the language of France, even though they can use it 
only in their homes. He gives them their writing lesson and 
the copy is “ France-Alsace, France-Alsace,“ repeated over and 
over again. 

Before the lesson is finished the bugle sounds the return 
of the Prussian Guard from drills and the end of the last 
lesson. The old schoolmaster tries to say good-bye, but breaks 
down. ‘Then he seizes the chalk and in great letters writes 
the message of his heart on the black board “ Vive la France.” 

Pitiful? Yes; but world shaking as well. Forty-six years 
after that Prussian decree to vanquished Provinces, America 
had 2,000,000 soldiers in France and their blood was helping 
to redeem Alsace and Lorraine for the mother despoiled. 

Retribution for injustice was certain to come. They that 
oppress with the sword must perish by the sword, though a 
generation and a people neither oppressor nor oppressed give 
up their lives. 

Emerson was right when he said: : 

United States, the ages plead, present and past in vibrant song, 

Go put your creed into your deed, nor speak with double tongue; 

Be just at home; then write your scroll of honor o’er the sea 

And bid the broad Atlantic roll, a ferry for the free. 

For he that worketh high and wise, nor pauseth in his plan, 

Will take the sun out of the skies ere freedom out of man. 


Mr. Speaker, the World Court of Justice may be made into 
an agency to prevent wrongs which are certain to produce wars. 
It is machinery to be used in the promotion of peace by eliminat- 
ing the cause of conflict. It is a framework for the spirit of 
international justice and international understanding. It is 
the dawn which may usher in the triumph of friendliness 
rather than fear, eternal right rather than temporary might. 
Surely we have a right to this freedom of our hopes after 
the sacrifice of the World War when reason and understanding 
lay mangled under the iron heel, We shall bear its sears for 
a hundred years; we must secure our pay in peace. 

I am not one of those who believe that the soldiers who made 
up America’s armies during the Great War were crazed by hate 
for an enemy and sought only his destruction. 

I talked to the lads in khaki when they left their homes, in 
training camps and in the lines in France. I believe they 
held in their hearts the hope that they were in a war against 
war as well as against Prussia. 
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One of them tells of a conversation with a “buddy” just] These senatorial agents of the people must hear the call 


before the zero hour in the Chateau Thierry drive— 
We have a big job to do— 
Said this American doughboy— 


but we are going to finish it and finish it forever. If I can help 


finish it I won't mind one of those wooden crosses for a monument Ie 
erime it is. 


It was no sordid aim that took such lads over the top into 


the other fellows have. 


machine-gun nests. Let those who will say that talk of ideals 
in the hearts of American fighters is “all bunk.” I for one 
maintain that because those soldier boys believed it was not 


bunk, but reality, they outfought the greatest professional | 
army the world has ever seen. They fought for the future | 


peace of the world and those who scorn every honest effort to 
secure permanent peace to-day are worse than those who 
stabbed our soldiers in the back during the war. 

Rising before a group of business men in Detroit, Capt. 
Eddie Rickenbacker, foremost American fighting aviator dur- 
ing the war, had this to say: 


Standing by the graves of Raoul Lufberry and other friends who. 
gave their lives in aviation service in the World War, and imagining | 
myself in the box beside them, I wondered if their sacrifice had done 


any good. 
I was forced to believe it had not. 
All these brave fellows, all the hundreds of thousands of others 


who came home, seem to have suffered in vain because of petty poll- 


tics. They fought to end all wars, and wars continue, 


The men who fought, fought whole-heartedly, but the men in the 


seats of Government at home bid fair to nullify their efforts through 
narrow-minded selfishness. 


Mr. Speaker, if America should finally determine that the 
issues of this Great War were bunk and refuse to help pre- 
vent such a war in the future it will be the sorriest harvest 
ever reaped from the graves of soldiers who fought under the 
Stars and Stripes of America. America was not misrepre- 
sented in Flanders by her soldiers: she must not be misrepre- 
sented in Congress by her eivil servants. 

I saw America go into battle line in those world-shaking 
July days in 1918. The measure of black deeds had run full. 
America was no hermit, but a leader in the strife with 
a hundred million people giving themselves body and soul to 
the triumph of justice over brutal power. In the midst of de- 


spair of many peoples the cry “The Yanks are coming” gave 


men a gleam of hope and victory. 

At Maragne Chateau, on the frontier of France, Kaiser Wil- 
heim had his headquarters during the great Battle of Verdun. 
From it he watched the entire German Army assail that 
‘valiant citadel whose downfall meant a Prussian vmtory. 

‘I visited the old chateau and saw there a message gun, 
whose existence was known to the Allies only after the armis- 
tice. Shells were contrived to contain messages, and through 
the amount of power used could be dropped where desired. By 
a clever device a fuse was ignited by the explosion. When 
the shell struck the ground this fuse set off a roman candle, 
which gave notice that a message had arrived. 

On the morning of November 11, 1918, along the German 
front those message shells dropped in large numbers, They 
contained no orders for one division to charge and another 
to withdraw as in the past. Each one had the same message, 
“Armistice; stop fighting.” 

Mr. Speaker, I think the Great War was itself a great 
gun firing a shell containing a message for the world: “Stop 
fighting.” And in the light of that after flame, which still 
reddens the world, there waves and beckons the starry banner 
of America, which for 149 years has carried that same mes- 
sage to a war-weary world. 

Mr, Speaker, it is said that this great hope of America and 
the world faces defeat in the United States Senate. The Sen- 
ate was created as the servant, not the master, of the Ameri- 
can people. The Senate in the end will speak as the men and 
women of America determine it shall! That includes Mem- 
bers of this House! Each individual citizen must help. Re- 
member the Panama Canal was dug a shovelful at a time. 
It is useless to dream of the mighty structure of enduring 
peace unless each one of us is willing to lay a single stone 
through our own influence. 

Mr. Speaker, if America is to be true to her history since 
the days of the earliest colonists she must take this step on 
the pathway to peace. 

The United States Senate must hear the call of the Ameri- 
can dead and wounded of the world conflict. Their graves 
and their wounds cry out for American cooperation with the 
nations to overthrow war, the greatest happiness destroyer 
and sorrow bringer in the world. 


of the living Americans whose burdens are heavier and lives 
more barren because of war debts cursing. and crushing them 


| down. 


They must hear the high and holy call from every President 
and every patrict that this great Republic serve itself and the 
common weal of the world by branding war the murderous 


I believe that the American people desire wholeheartedly 
the priceless boon of world justice and world peace. I believe 
that Congress, if it is to prove faithful to the people's will, 
must so act that this Nation under God shall take its rightful 
place in the fraternity of the world, in the yery foremost line 
res the forces seeking to bring about peace on earth, good will 

men. 

Mr. BURTON. Mr. Speaker, T yield one minute to the gen- 
tleman from Iowa [Mr. Green]. 

Mr. GREEN. Mr. Speaker, I am, heart and soul, in favor of 
this resolution. It shows or will show by its adoption that the 
greatest and most powerful Nation on earth has marked with 
its disapproval and has definitely rejected the doctrine that 
might makes right, and that always hereafter it will be our 
intention that all of our controversies shall be decided by the 
great principles of law and justice; and I trust it will be 
adopted by an overwhelming majority. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. CONNALLY]. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I am very happy 
to find myself in agreement with the gentleman from Ohio 
[Mr. Burton]. It is not often that I am able to so find my- 
self. I am for this resolution with relation to the adhesion by 
the United States to the World Court. I am for it not simply 
because the gentleman from Ohio is for it, not because the 
President of the United States is for it, not because Warren G. 
Harding, a former President, was for it, but I am for it because 
I believe that the United States should contribute something 
toward the world movement in behalf of peace and against 
war. I regret that the President of the United States should 
not have been more insistent than he has been in behalf of 
this movement. If the United States adheres te the World 
Court it will be throngh means of a treaty, and I regret that 
the President of the United States has not seen fit to execute 
that treaty as he executes other treaties, and then Jay it before 
the branch of the Government whose function it is to ratify 
treaties, instead of requesting and requiring the assent of that 
ratifying body before he acts. It is perfectly competent for 
the House of Representatives to pass such a resolution. In 
the first place, if the protocol establishing the court is adhered 
to, it will become the duty of Congress to appropriate funds 
contributing to its upkeep, and when that function is invoked 
it must be invoked in this Chamber, and by this resolution we 
are saying to the world that we are in favor of such action 
whenever the branch of the Government whose duty it is to 
ratify or reject the treaty shall have performed its constitu- 
tional functions. If the President of the United States would 
submit this treaty to the special session of the Senate which 
conyenes to-morrow, and in the vibrant voice that he sometimes 
employs when he speaks to Congress, and which he knows how 
to employ when necessary, would speak to the other branch of 
the Congress, he might be able to secure the ratification by that 
body of this treaty in time to accomplish something in this 
movement toward world peace. 

There is no more reason why the United States should sub- 
mit her disputes to the arbitrament of the battle field than 
there is that individuals should resurrect the old trial of 
wager by battle of the ancient law. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore, The time of the gentleman has 
expired. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. 
minute. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of 
the House, America needs to make no gesture before the world 
as to her prowess at arms. In the great struggle which came 
to an end in 1918 America in the open spaces of the world 
showed the strength of her arms and the weight of the re- 
sources of the Nation. In that period there came an exaltation 
of spirit that was world wide. But what has America done to 
maintain that spirit or te translate it into concrete action to 

the repetition of another tragedy like that of 1914 to 
1918? By this action the House of Representatives at least 
can show to all the world that we intend to act as we pro- 
fessed by word, that we mean to contribute something concrete 
to the movement to settle disputes according to law and not 
according to the sword and the fire of blazing battle fields, 
[Applause.] 


‘I yield the gentleman one additional 
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hne SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman has 
again expired. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Mr. Speaker, I yield three minutes to 
the gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. Byrnes]. [Applause.] 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. Mr. Speaker and gentle- 
men of the House, from every platform in this country during 
the war we pledged ourselves that out of the war this good 
would come, that war would be no more and that the nations 
of the world would settle their disputes by arbitration. After 
the war President Wilson made an earnest effort to redeem 
that pledge made to the mothers of America and to the mothers 
of the world. The Senate saw fit not to ratify the League of 
Nations. Then Mr. Harding in his last message to the people 
of America pled for an adherence to the World Court. Presi- 
‘dent Coolidge in his first message, delivered to the Congress 
‘after assuming the duties of Chief Executive, likewise pled 
that the United States adhere to that court. I rejoiced at his 
‘advocacy of the cause. I must admit I have not rejoiced at 
mis failure to advocate it with greater earnestness during the 
time that has passed. In the closing days of the Congress the 
Senate, charged with the duty of passing upon this question, 
fails to act upon it, and this body having but little power to 
act is called upon to express its views. I hope, however, that 
we will give voice to the expression of the people of America, 
and we will say that in so far as it is in our power we will 
let the world know that we stand for the settlement of inter- 
national disputes by right instead of might, and when the 
women of America ask that fateful question, “ Will the cradles 
of to-day fill the trenches of to-morrow?” the Members of this 
body will say, “ Not with the acquiescence of the House of Rep- 
resentatives.“ [Applause.] 

Mr. BURTON. Mr. Speaker, how much time have I remain- 
ing? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman has three min- 
utes remaining. 

Mr. BURTON. I yield the remainder of the time to the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. Fis H. who on the 25th of Jan- 
uary introduced the resolution. [Applause.] 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, I regret that the gentleman from 
Texas should see fit to inject partisanship into this debate and 
try to make the President responsible for the fact that the 
Senate of the United States had not adhered to the protocol 
creating the Permanent Court of International Justice. The 
gentleman knows, and so does every other Member of this 
House, that the President of the United States has been among 
the foremost in the ranks of those advocating and urging upon 
the Congress the advisability of adhering to the World Court 
with certain reservations. President Coolidge has been an in- 
sistent and consistent advocate of international arbitration. 
I want in these few brief moments to recall Congress to the 
pledges given to the soldiers during the war—that this was a 
war to end wars; and now after more than six years since the 
armistice the United States, the strongest, the richest, the 
greatest Nation in the warld, has failed to devise any means 
to lessen the possibility of war or to even adhere to the protocol 
establishing the World Court, which is merely a step in the 
direction of peace and the substitution of law and justice for 
war. Let me recall to you the closing lines of Flanders 


Field: 
From failing hands the torch we throw; 


Be yours to hold it high. 

If ye break faith with those who die 
We shall not sleep, though poppies grow 

On Flanders field. - 


We have failed to keep our faith with those soldiers who 
have paid the supreme sacrifice; we have failed to take any 
step in the direction of maintaining and achieving world 
peace, and I appeal to the House to give this resolution their 
‘unanimous support. [Applause.] 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman 
has expired; all time has expired. The question is on sus- 
pending the rules and passing the resolution. 

The question was taken. 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. In the opinion of the Chair, 
‘two-thirds having. voted in favor thereof 

Mr. BURTON. In order to have a showing, I ask for a 
rising vote. 

The House divided; and there were—ayes 149, noes 10. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, I ask for the 
yeas and nays. ＋ 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Ten- 
nessee demands the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays. were ordered. 

The question was/taken; and there were—yeas 303, nays 28, 
not voting 100, as follows: 


Abernethy 
Ackerman 
Allen 
Allgood 
Almon 
Anderson 
Andrew 
Anthony 
Arnold 
Ayres 
Bacharach 


ggs 
Browne, Wis, 
Browning 
Brumm 
Buchanan 
Bulwinkle 
Burtness 
Burton 
Busby 
Byrnes, S. C. 
Byrns, Tenn. 
Canfield 
Cannon 
Carew 
Carter 
Celler 
Chindblom 
nent tas 


Cummings 
Dallinger 

Da vis, Tenn. 
Dempsey 
Denison 
Dickinson, Iowa 
Dickinson, Mo, 
Dickstein 


Clark, Fla. 
Cole, Ohio 
Connolly, Pa. 
Corning 
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[Roll No. 101] 
YEAS—303 
Evans, Iowa Larsen, Ga, Rogers, N. H, 
Evans, Mont, Lazaro Romjue 
irfield Lea, Calif, Rouse 
Faust ach Rubey 
Fenn Leavitt Sabath 
Fish „Ga. Sanders, Ind. 
Fisher Lehlbach Sanders, N. I. 
Fitzgerald Lineberger Sanders, Tex. 
Foster Linthicum Sandlin 
rear Lowrey Schneider 
Fredericks Luce Scott 
“ree McClintie Sears, Nebr. 
Freeman McDuffie Seger 
rench McKeown . . Shallenberger 
Frothingham McLaughlin, Mich. Sherwood 
ler McLaughlin, Nebr. Shreve 
Fulmer McReynolds Simmons 
Gambetll Aae? _-Suiithwick 
am acGregor wie! 
Garber MacLafter Snell 
Gardner, Ind. Magee, N. Snyder 
Garrett, Tenn, ee, Pa. Speaks 
Garrett, Tex, „III. Spearin; 
Gasque Major, Mo. Sproul, Kans 
Geran anstield Stalker 
Gibson apes Steagall 
Gifford Martin Steuman 
Gilbert Merritt Stengle 
Goldsborough Michener Stephens 
reen Miller, Wash, Stevenson 
Greenwood a ai Strong, Kans. 
Griest Minahan Strong, Pa. 
Griffin Montague Summers, 
Guyer Mooney wank 
Hadley Moore, III Sweet 
Hall Moore, Ohio Swoope 
Hammer Boose, Va. Taber 
Hard oores, Ind, Taylor, Colo, 
Harrison Morehead Taylor, W. Va. 
Hastings Morris Temple 
Hawes Morrow Thomas, Okla, 
Hawley Murphy Tillman 
Hayden Nelson, Me Tilson 
Herse Newton, Minn. ‘Timberlake 
Hill, olan Treadway 
Hill, Wash. O'Connell, R. I. Tydi 
Hoch O'Connor, Underhill 
Holad O'Connor, N.Y, Underwood 
Howard, Okla, ldfield Upshaw 
Huddleston Oliver, Ala, Vaile 
Hudson ark, Ga, Vestal 
Hudspeth Patterson Vincent, Mich. 
Hull. Iowa Pee inson, 
Hull. Tenn. Perkins Wainwright 
Hull, Morton D. Perlman ason 
Hull, William E, Phillips Watres 
Jacobstein orter Weaver 
Jeffers Prall Weller 
Johnson, Ky. uayle Welsh . 
Johnson, S. Dak. in White, Kans, 
Johnson, Tex. n rhite, Me. 
Johnson, Wash, Rainey Williams, III 
Jones aker Williams, Mich, 
Kearns Ramse; illiamson 
Kelly Rankin Wilson, Ind. 
Kent Ransley Wilson, La. 
Kerr Rathbone Wilson, Miss, 
Ketcham Rayburn ingo 
Kiess Reece Winslow 
Kincheloe Reed, Ark. Winter 
Knutson eed, N Woodruff 
Kopp Reed, W. Va, Woodrum 
Ku Reid, III. Wright 
LaGuardia Richards 4. — 
Lanham Robinson, Iowa 
Lankford Robsion, Ky 
NAYS—28 
Connery Lampert Sinclair 
Cullen Lindsay Tague 
Deal McFadden Thomas, Ky, 
Fairchild Mead Thompson 
Hill, Md. Morgan Tinkham 
James Nelson, Wis. Volgt 
King Schafer Wefald 
NOT VOTING—100 
Fulbright McKenzie Salmon 
Gallivan McLeod Schall 
Garner, Tex, McNulty Sears, Fla. 
Glatfelter MeSwain Sites 
Graham Madden Smith 
Haugen Manlove Sproul, III. 
Hickey Michaelson Sullivan 
Hooker Miller, III. Sumners, Tex, 
Howard, Nebr. Mills wing 
Humphreys Moore, Ga, Taylor, Tenn. 
Johnson, W. va. Morin Thatcher 
Jost Newton, Mo. Tincher 
Keller O'Brien Tucker 
Kendall O'Connell, N.Y. Vare 
ind. O'Sullivan Vinson, Ga, 
Kunz Oliver, N.Y. Ward, N.Y. 
Kvale Paige Ward, N. C. 
Langley Parker Watkins 
Larson, Minn. Parks, Ark. Watson 
Leatherwood Peavey Wertz 
Lilly Pou Williams, Tex. 
Logan Purnell Wolff 
Longworth Roach Wood 
Lozier Rogers, Mass. Wurzbach 
Lyon Rosenbloom Yates 
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suspended and the resolution was passed. 
The Clerk announced the following additional pairs: 
Until further notice: 

Wurzbach with Mr. Aswell. 


Fleetwood with Mr. 
. Longworth with Mr, Davey. 

Newton of Missouri with Mr. Sumners of Texas. 
. Madden with Mr. Pou. — 

. Purnell with Mr. McSwain. 

Smith with Mr. Hudspeth. 

Thatcher with Mr. Doyle. 

„Swing with Mr. Vinson of Georgia. 

. Wertz with Mr. O'Connell of New York. 
Butler with Mr. Howard of Nebraska. 

. Tincher with Mr. Moore of Georgia. 

. Burdick with Mr. Oliver of New York. 
Taylor of Tennessee with Mr. Sears of Florida. 
. Aldrich with Mr. r. 

. Davis of Minnesota with Mr. Kvale. 

. Hickey with Mr. Parks of Arkansas. 

. Leatherwood with Mr. Sites. 

. Manlove with Mr. Logan, 

Parker with Mr. Favrot. 

. Sproul of illinois with Mr. Ward of North Carolina, 
. Dyer with Mr. Browne of New Jersey. 

. McLeod with Mr. Hooker. 

Schall with Mr. Wolff. 

. Paige with Mr. Buckley. 

. Michaelson with Mr. Salmon. 

„Cole of Ohio with Mr. O'Sullivan. 

. Edmonds with Mr. Lilly. 

Mr. MeKenzie with Mr. Humphreys. 

. Roach with Mr. McNulty. 

Morin with Mr. Clark of Florida. 

Mr. DARROW. Mr. Speaker, I wish to have my vote re- 
corded. I vote “ yea.” 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Was the gentleman in the 
Hall listening? 

Mr. DARROW. No. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman does not 
qualify. The result of the vote was announced as above 
recorded. 

AMENDMENT OF THE WORLD WAR VETERANS’ ACT, 1924 


Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. Mr, Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to take from the Speaker’s table the bill H. R. 
12308, with Senate amendments, disagree to all the Senate 
amendments, and ask for a conference. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from South 
Dakota asks unanimous consent to take from the Speaker’s 
table the biil H. R. 12308, with Senate amendments, disagree 
to all the Senate amendments, and ask for a conference. 

Mr. WINGO. Let it be reported. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the bill 
by title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 12308) to amend the World War veterans’ act, 1924, 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. Mr, Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that all members of the Committee on World 
War Veterans’ Legislation be entitled to extend their remarks 
in the Recorp on this bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from South 
Dakota asks unanimous consent that all members of the Com- 
mittee on World War Veterans’ Legislation be permitted to 
extend their remarks in the Recorp on the bill referred to. Is 
there objection? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Reserving the right to object, Mr. 
Speaker, why limit it to the members of the committee? 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. I made the request for 
all Members of the House the other day, and it was objected 
to; so I have limited it this time. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, I ask leave to amend this 
by making it apply to all Members. 

Mr. RANKIN. Reserving the right to object, Mr. Speaker, 
I have no objection to the individual members of the com- 
mittee getting this permission, but I am going to insist that 
these bills hereafter be brought out and considered in the 
regular way, and not passed under suspension of the rules 
without debate and then fill the Recorp with speeches that 
are not made on the floor. I object. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. The gentleman did not 
object to my request. * 

Mr. RANKIN. I do not object to the request of the gentle- 
man from South Dakota with reference to members of the 
Committee on World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the gentleman from South Dakota? 

There was no objection. 
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The SPHAKER pro tempore. Without objection, the Chair 
appoints the following conferees: Mr. Jonnson of South Da- 
kota, Mr. Snyper, and Mr. HAYDEN, 

There was no objection. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Craven, its Chief Clerk, 
announced that the Senate had passed without amendment bills 
of the following titles: 

H. R. 11702. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
village of Spooner, Minn. to construct a bridge across the 
Rainy River; 

H. R. 12344. An act to extend the time for the commencement 
and completion of the bridge of the Valley Transfer Railway 
Co., a corporation, across the Mississippi River in the State of 
Minnesota: 

H. R. 12264. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
State of Minnesota and the counties of Sherburne and Wright 
to construct a bridge across the Mississippi River; and 

H. R. 12376. An act to extend the time for the commencement 
and completion of the bridge of the county of Norman and the 
town and village of Halstad, Minn., and the county of Traill 
and the town of Herberg, N. Dak., across the Red River of the 
North on the boundary line between said States. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed the 
following resolution : 


Resolved, That the bill from the House of Representatives (II. R. 
7269) to authorize and direct the Secretary of War to transfer certain 
materials, machinery, and equipment to the Department of Agriculture 
do pass with following amendments: Page 2, line 3, strike out “(thou- 
sand five)” ; page 2, line 4, strike out (four)” and insert “one,” 


The message also announced that the Senate had passed 
with amendments the bill of the following title, in which the 
concurrence of the House of Representatives was requested: 

H. R. 5481. An act to provide for the carrying out of the 
award of the National War Labor Board of July 31, 1918, in 
favor of certain employees of the Bethlehem Steel Co., Beth- 
lehem, Pa. 

The message also announced that the Senate had agreed to 
the report of the committee of conference on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses on the amendment of the House of 
Representatives to the bill (S. 876) to provide for the dis- 
position of bonuses, rentals, and royalties received under the 
provisions of the act of Congress entitled An act to promote 
the mining of coal, phosphate, oil, oil shale, gas, and sodium 
on the public domain,” approved February 25, 1920, from un- 
allotted lands in Executive order Indian reservations, and for 
other purposes. 

CHARLES W. GIBSON 


Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Speaker, I call up from 
the Speaker's table the bill (H. R. 1446) for the relief of 
Charles W. Gibson, alias Charles J, McGibb, and move to con- 
cur in the Senate amendment. 1 

The Senate amendment was read. 

The Senate amendment was agreed to. 


ACCOMPLISHMENTS OF THE HARDING-COOLIDGE ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. REECE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Tennessee 
asks unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the RECORD, 
Is there objection? 

There was no objection. - 

Mr. REECE. Mr. Speaker, four years ago the Republican 
administration was charged with the responsibility of adminis- 
tering the affairs of the National Government and thereupon 
undertook to put into effect policies and practices that wenld 
best serve the needs of peace and promote the welfare of the 

le. 
peVithout regard to political considerations, I wish to make 
a candid survey of some of the achievements of the adminis- 
tration during these four years. A proper appraisement, how- 
ever, cannot be made without a clear understanding of what 
the problems were which faced the administration when it 
assumed control of Government in March, 1921. These prob- 
lems were many. I think I can say that no national adminis- 
tration since the establishment of our Government was ever 
faced with greater economic tasks. Chaos existed everywhere. 
Industry was violently dislocated. Business was depressed. 
Commerce was at a standstill. Agriculture was paralyzed, 


Liberty bonds—the most sacred obligations of the Govern- 

ment were selling at 85. The national debt amounted to 

almost $25,000,000,000. Federal taxes were weighing heavily 

upon the people. Five million wage earners were walking the 
í 
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streets without employment. Citizens everywhere were de- 


pressed in spirit, wondering what, if anything, could be done. 


to restore prosperity to the Nation and happiness to its people. 
ECONOMY AND DOWNWARD MARCH OF EXPENSES 


One of the first acts of the administration was to establish 
an effective Budget system by which the expenditures of the 
governmental departments are effectively controlled; expendi- 
tures were cut to the core, employees—100,000. in number 
were dropped. from the Federal pay roll, efficiency was intro- 
duced in every department of the Government, Proof of this 
is feund in the downward march of the publie expenditures 
since the Republicans took charge of the Government in March, 
1921. This deerease is shown in the following figures. of our 
annual routine expenditures, exclusive of the interest on our 
public debt and sinking fund: 


Fiscal year: cnding June 30, 1921 (only three months 
under Republican administration 


5, 115, 927, 689 
8,1 

8, 0. 
2, 778, 000, 000 
It is thus shown that the cost of operating the routine de- 
partments of the Government has been reduced over $2,000,- 
000,000 a year since the Republicans came into power. 


PUBLIC DEBI REDUCED $4,000,000,000 


Not only have expenditures been decreased: but the public 
debt at the same time has actually been reduced more than 
84.000, 000,000. ‘The following figures show just what has been 
done: : 

st-beari ruary 28, . F824, 051, 684, 728 
. pupil debe. May 81; ee BeA 215 286, 607, 308 
interest-bearing public debt, January 1, 1925. 20, 711, 710, 256 

There has consequently been a large decrease in the interest 
charges on the public debt. For every reduction. of a billion 
dollars there is an annual interest saving to the people of $45,- 
000,000, so the reduction in the principal of the public debt 
under the Republican administration has reduced the annual 
interest charges about $150,000,000, In addition, Secretary 
Mellon has conducted a refunding of our short-term indebted: 
ness at a lower rate of interest than it formerly carried, thereby 
‘ saving the people tens of millions of dollars. 

When the Republican administration came into power, foreign 
nations owed us in excess of $11,000,000,000. There was no 
arrangement existing at that time whereby either the principal 
or interest should be paid. There were some who favored. can- 
. celing these debts, others fayored payment, but wished to take 
no interest. And one of the most important fiscal accomplish- 
ments of this administration was the enactment of legislation 
creating a funding commission to provide for the payment of 
the $11,000,000,000 debt owed us by foreign nations with a 
reasonable rate of interest! There is no reason why foreign 
nations who owe us should not pay with interest; Our tax- 
payers are paying interest on the bonds with which the money 
for them was raised. Great Britain, Hungary, and Finland, 
whose loans constitute 35 per cent of our foreign loans, 
have already reached an agreement and have actually begun 
payments. The funding of these foreign loans on a sound busi- 
ness basis, with fixed provision for their payment, means a 
greater reduction in our interest-bearing public debt and a con- 
tinued decrease in our Federal taxes. 


CONGRESS. REDUCES: TAXES. 


As a result of the reduction in the public debt and the in- 
terest charges thereon, the increased custom receipts incident 
to the protective tariff and the revival of trade, and the rigid 
application of economy in all governmental departments, the 
expenditures were reduced to such a point that these public 
savings could. be passed on to the people, whieh was done when 
boo yaaa Congresses passed the reyenue bills of 1921 and 

These two tax-reduction measures decreased Federal taxes 
about $1,200,000,000 per annum. 


THE REPUBLICAN TAX EEDUCTION' LAW BENEFITS’ ALL THE PEOPLE 


The outstanding feature of the Republican. tax law was that 
it benefited the average man and woman more than any other 
class of taxpayers. More than 90 per cent of the Federal tax- 
payers were benefited by increasing the income-tax exemption 
for heads of families, with an additional increase for each ad- 
ditional child or dependent, resulting in an annual saying for 
them of about $150,000,000. The law repealed all taxes levied 
on goods shipped by mail, express, and parcel post, wlüch taxes, 
of course, were passed on to the consumer or purchaser of 
the goods. This alone saved the consumers $1,000,000 a day. 
It repealed all the so-called nuisance taxes, such as a tax of 


10 per cent on soda, candy, ice cream, medicines, toilet articles, 
and the like. It repealed the amusement tax, the tax on 10- 
cent admissions, the so-called luxury tax. The women of the 
country realize they no longer have to pay 10 per cent on milli- 
nery, stoekings, underwear; parasols, waists, and other wearing 
apparel. It repealed all taxes on household goods and. musical 
instruments, as well as jewelry. It repealed all taxes: on in- 
surance and those on railroad tickets. The tax on railroade 
tickets was costing the traveling public a quarter million dol- 
lars a day. In fact, the new tax law benefited the common 
people more than any other class. 

Tite revenue law: also reduced the surtaxes and completely 
removed the war-time tax on excess profits. In peace times 
such taxes cannot be justified. They discourage investments 
in new business enterprises and check the development of those 
already established, and thereby react against labor and the 
people generally. The excess-profits tax and the abnormally. 
high surtaxes were the heaviest. handicaps upon the return of 
commercial and industrial prosperity. Increased business 
activity immediately followed their removal: The 1924 tax 
bill carried a flat reduction on all income taxes payable in 
1924, which feature alone last year saved the American tax- 
payers $350,000,000. 

America alone in four years of Republican administration 
has made an appreciable reduction in her public debt, has a 
surplus in her Treasury, reduced taxes more than a billion 
dollars per annum, and now prepares to further Ughten the 
burden of taxation. 

THE PROTECTIVE TARIFF RESTORES PROSPERITY AND INCREASES. REVENUE 


Such drastic reductions in taxes would not have been pos- 
sible had it not been for the provisions of the Fordney-Mc- 
Cumber tariff bill, which has produced custom receipts of 
$600,000,000 annually—over. $225,000,000. more annually than 
has resulted from any other tariff law ever enacted—at, the 
same time our exports have increased under the Republican 
tariff from $2,465,884,149 in 1913, to $4,167,946,321 for 1923. 
The protective tariff encouraged American manufacturers to 
increase: production and: to seek new markets for their goods; 
and the prosperity, of the people, which followed industrial 
activity, made them larger buyers and increased the demand 
for imported goods. Every dollar of the $600,000,000 collected 
through our customlouses means just one dollar less to be col- 
lected from the people in taxes. 

THE REPUBLICAN ADMINISTRATION RESCUED THE FARMER 

When the Republican: administration came into power in 
1921 agriculture was paralyzed. Probably not in the history 
of American agriculture had conditions been so hopeless. No 
country can prosper unless its farmers are prosperous. What- 
ever contributes to the prosperity of agriculture benefits all 
other lines of industry, and legislation in which it is inter- 
ested is basic and is likewise in the interest of the whole conn- 
try. The family on the farm is the Nation’s most substantial 
and valuable asset. This condition of agriculture was brought 
about by the fact that the Democratic administration during 
and after the war encouraged the farmer to produce the maxi- 
mum amounts of foodstuffs, and in doing so he purchased new 
equipment, made large investments, and incurred heavy Liabili- 
ties. And then, just when the farmer had produced a%arge 
crop at the highest price in tle history of agriculture, had in- 
cirred tremendous expenses, the Democratic administration re- 
stricted credits almost without warning im the fall of 1920; just 
when the crops were about ready for market. The result was, 
prices went down and the financial houses at the same time 
demanded payment on obligations. The farmers could not 
meet these demands and disaster followed. 

The Republican administration immediately sought to give 
relief. To supply the immediate needs Congress extended the 
provisions of the War Finance Corporation and it loaned the 
farmers and livestock interests a half million dollars a day for 
more than a year. 

To protect the home market the farmers’ emergency tariff 
act was immediately passed by Congress. This act remained in 
effect until the permanent protective tariff bill was passed. 
This stopped the importation of farm and dairy products in 
large quantities and gave relief at once. 

The Republican Congress in the last four years has. enacted 
more constructive legislation in the interest of the farmers than 
had been enacted in a quarter of a century before. Some of the 
outstanding farmers’ legislation follows: ` 

Farmers’ emergency tariff act, extending the powers of 
the War Finance Corporation. 

The intermediate credit act, to make available short-term 
credit for production and marketing of crops and livestock. 

Cooperative marketing act, authorizing the formation of co- 
operative market associations to sell farm products and buy 
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farm supplies without regard to the provisions of the Sherman 
Antitrust Act, which will make it possible for them to market 
their products in scientific manner. 

Grain futures act, designed to prevent gambling and specu- 
lation on farm products at the expense of the farmer. 

The act providing for the appointment of a dirt farmer on 
the Farm Loan Bureau. 

The filled milk act, to prevent the adulteration of milk. 

The packers’ act, to restrict and regulate the packing in- 
dustry. 

8 available funds of Federal farm-loan bank $25,- 
000,000 and amended the law regulating sale of farm-loan bank 
bonds to facilitate their marketing. 

The agricultural commission appointed by President Coolidge 
has submitted its report, and it is hoped that during the coming 
session Congress will enact into law its provisions creating a 
Federal cooperative marketing board. 


FREIGHT RATES REDUCED 


One of the heaviest burdens resting upon agricultural in- 
terests, and, for that matter, upon business generally, when 
the Republican Party came into power was that of high freight 
rates. The farmer, unlike most producers, pays the freight on 
what he sells, and, like all consumers, pays the freight on 
what he buys. High freight rates, therefore, cut the farmer 
both ways. 

The railroads were in desperate circumstances in 1921, and 
in the adjustment of rates it was necessary to use great cau- 
tion, but the Congress and the administration have thrown all 
legitimate influence in favor of a reduction in freight rates 
wherever possible, particularly upon agricultural products, 
which has resulted in a reduction on agricultural products 
alone of $200,000,000 annually. 

The Congress last summer passed the so-called Hoch reso- 
lution, which was similar to one previously introduced by me, 
directing that the Interstate Commerce Commission make a 
general survey of freight-rate structures, with a view of 
bringing further relief. This survey is now being made, and 
it is confidently expected that it will result in further rate 
reduction, especially on agricultural products. 

GOOD ROADS 


The construction of good roads is of vital interest to the 
people generally, but particularly to the farmer, since the 
public highway forms the first and most important link in the 
transportation of his product to the market. Good roads are 
now held to be essential to the development of the rural sec- 
tions. There is some difference of opinion as to just what 
extent the Federal Government should cooperate with the 
States in the construction of roads, but the Republican Party 
has shown a willingness to make substantial appropriations 
for this purpose. 

The Sixty-seventh Congress appropriated $190,000,000 to be 
used for new construction in cooperation with the various 
States, and the Sixty-eighth Congress has authorized a further 
appropriation of $150,000,000. These sums will be doubled by 
the contributions of the States. Surplus war material, amount- 
ing in value to millions of dollars, has also been turned over 
to the States for road-building purposes. This material con- 
sisted of trucks, tractors, steam shovels, machine-shop units, 
harness, picks, shovels, etc. 

Congress has amended the Federal highway act so as to 
insure not only the construction of necessary highways but 
also their maintenance. Unless the roads constructed are 
properly maintained the money spent on them is wasted. 
When the public highway system is completed, as contemplated 
in the Federal highway act of 1921, it will consist of approxi- 


mately 170,000 miles of first-class highways, serving practically |_ 


every community in the United States. The program con- 
templates the completion of the system at the rate of 11,000 
miles a year, which will see the work done by 1934. 

Of all the appropriations made at Washington, the ones for 
construction of roads come more nearly reaching and directly 
serving the people in the rural communities than any other. 

LABOR PROSPERS UNDER REPUBLICAN ADMINISTRATION 


When the Republican Party came into power in March, 1921, 
it was estimated that 5,000,000 wage earners were without 
employment. The administration immediately set about to 
remedy the situation, and in four years’ time there has been 
a marvelous transformation in the industrial world. More 
wage earners are employed to-day, and at a better wage, than 
ever before in the peace-time history of American industry, 
Working conditions are better, hours are shorter, and the 
standard of living is higher. The Republican Party did not 
attempt to do this by any temporary makeshifts or by class 
legislation. Prosperity for the wage earner was" found by 


giving attention to the underlying causes which produced un- 
employment. 

One of the most important contributions was the relief 
afforded agriculture. About 40 per cent of the manufactured 
goods in the United States are normally consumed by the agri- 
cultural interests. Agriculture was paralyzed and conse- 
quently the agricultural consumers were “out of the market“ 
because they were out of money. The stimulus offered agri- 
culture by the long list of enactments noted above have put 
that great class of buyers back in the market, and by so doing 
helped to open the factories, which put wage earners back on 
the pay roll. 

Also the countries of Europe were flooding this country with 
cheap foreign goods when the Republican administration came 
into power, European manufactured goods were sent to the 
United States for a small part of the cost for which they could 
be manufactured here. This was responsible for the closing 
of hundreds of factories and throwing thousands of our wage 
earners out of employment. We set about to remedy this con- 
dition by the enactment of a protective tariff preventing the 
admission to this country of cheap European goods manufac- 
tured by cheap European labor. This opened American fac- 
tories and put American wage earners back on the pay roll. 

When the Republican Party came into power the high tax 
levied on income from business enterprises discouraged new 
investments and prevented extension of industrial plants and 
construction work everywhere. These rates were substantially 
reduced, Business was thereby stimulated, industrial enter- 
prises opened and expanded, and building resumed, all of 
which greatly increased the demand for labor. 


FLOOD TIDE OF IMMIGRATION STOPPED 


Immediately following the war, due to an unrestricted imml- 
gration policy, the tides of immigration began to flow into this 
country in a volume neyer before witnessed. The steamship 
companies of the world were vieing in commercial rivalry to see 
which could deliver the greatest number, regardless of their 
quality or adaptability for American citizenship. Every arriv- 
ing immigrant not only became an active competitor of the 
American workingman but the hundreds of thousands of them 
were threatening the security of our institutions. One of the 
first acts of the Republican Congress was to pass the most re- 
strictive immigration law ever enacted by this or any other 
country. This law forever settles our immigration problem. It 
means that this country of ours, composed as it is of Anglo- 
Saxons, will remain so. It means that America will be kept 
for Americans and only one flag will be recognized—the Stars 
and Stripes, under which we have grown and prospered for all 
these years until we have become the greatest Nation of the 
world, respected and admired by all, both great and small. 

MUSCLE SHOALS 


It is expected that the Government dam at Muscle Shoals 
will be completed by fall so that the power can be utilized. 
The original act providing for the development of Muscle 
Shoals specifically provided two things—first, that it should be 
utilized for the manufacturing of nitrates in time of war and 
for the manufacturing of fertilizer in time of peace. After 
Henry Ford withdrew his offer a bill passed both the House 
and Senate, but died in conference because of the adjournment 
of Congress, which provided for the operation of Muscle Shoals 
on terms probably more advantageous than those contained in 
Ford’s offer. Just before adjournment the House passed a 
resolution requesting the President to appoint a technical com- 
mission to work out an advisable plan for operating the plant, 
earrying out the original intention of manufacturing fertilizer, 
Muscle Shoals is thus saved for the farmer in time of peace 
and the Nation in time of war. 

OUR EX-SOLDIERS 


The Congress and the administration have shown great solici- 
tude for all veterans suffering from any disability as a result 
of service in time of war. The unmistakable purpose of the 
Congress has been no“ to consider costs when the welfare of 
the disabled soldiers is concerned. This is evidenced by the 
fact that there have been congressional appropriations for 
them of approximately $3,000,000,000. More than $50,000,000 
has been appropriated for hospital construction, with the re- 
sult that sufficient facilities have been established to grant 
the privilege of hospitalization in Government hospitals to all 
veterans, regardless of the origin of their disability. The 
confusion, inefficiency, and maladministration which has existed 
heretofore in the administration of the Veterans’ Bureau have 
in the main been overcome. The provisions of the law relat- 


ing to ex-service men have been so liberalized as to clearly 
show that the purpose of the Congress and the administration 
is to adequately care for every disabled soldier. The Congress 
went further and enacted the adjusted compensation bill, the 
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provisions of which are now being put into effect. In fact, 
no important legislation for the benefit of the ex-service men 
proposed by the veterans’ organizations during the last four 
years has failed to receive consideration by the Congress. No 
phase of my service has given me greater satisfaction than the 
privilege of serving my comrades in arms. 

NATIONAL PARKS 


The Congress in enacting legislation. providing for the estab- 
lishment. of a national park in the Great Smoky Mountains 
and one in the Blue Ridge Mountains, in Virginia, in accordance 
with the recommendation of the Secretary of Interior, has 
rendered a great service to the country. The: commission, as 
provided in the bill, has been appointed to determine the bound- 
aries of the parks and acquire options, and will report to 
Congress next fall. 

WHAT THE REPUBLICAN ADMINISTRATION FOUND AND WHAT IT LEPT 


We found a national debt of $24,000,000,000 and an annual 
interest charge of one billion. In four years we have reduced 
the principal of this debt four billion. We found a disastrous 
revenue system, We have passed new revenue laws and re- 
duced the burden of taxes $1,200,000,000 per annum. We found 
Liberty bonds selling at 85 cents on the dollar. We brought 
them to par. We found the annual expenditures of the Gov- 
ernment in 1921 $5,115,000,000. We reduced them in 1925 to 
$2,778,000,000. We found 640,000 civil employees. We reduced 
the number more than a hundred thousand. We found the 
doors of our country open to the trade and cheap labor of other 
countries. We closed them by a protective tariff. We found 
nearly 1,000,000 immigrants coming to our shores annually, We 
passed an immigration law and stopped them. We found agri- 
culture paralyzed. We have given relief by appropriate legis- 
lation. We found inefficiency and extravagance. We enacted 
budget legislation and established economy. We found the en- 
tangling League of Nations. We held a world disarmament 
conference, and a dream of peace was realized. We found 
5,000,000 men without employment. We brought employment to 
all, with the highest wages ever paid in the peace-time history 
of the Nation. This remarkable transformation has comé about 
because of the policies and practices of the Republican Party, 
under the guidance and leadership of Warren G. Harding and 
Calvin Coolidge. : 


PERMISSION TO EXTEND: REMARKS 


Mr. BURTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the Members of the House may have three days in which to 
file remarks upon the resolution providing for a permanent 
court of international justice. 

The SPHAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Ohio 
asks unanimous consent that all Members of the House have 
three days in which to extend their remarks in the RECORD 
on the World Court resolution just passed. Is there objection? 

Mr, CELLER. Reserving the right to object, Mr. Speaker, 
= 25 the gentleman from Ohio make that five legislative 

ys 

Mr. BURTON. I am perfectly willing. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. If I may suggest to the gentle- 
man, of course, there will not be three more legislative days, 
and it might be well for the gentleman to ask unanimous 
consent that the Members of the House be permitted to extend 
their remarks in the Recorp, without stating the number of 
days. The last edition of the Recorp will be the 16th instant. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
will this include Members who helped to defeat the treaty of 
Versailles? - 

Mr, BURTON. It will be only the Members of the House. 
That is a simple question to answer. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the gentleman’ from Ohio, as modified? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BURTON. Mr. Speaker, I have another request, that I 
may file a copy of the proceedings at the meeting of the local 
group of the Interparliamentary Union held on February 24 
in the extension of my remarks? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Ohio asks 
unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp in the 
manner indicated. Is there objection? A 

There was no objection. $ 

Mr. BURTON. Under leave to extend my remarks I present 
the following: ; 

WASHINGTON, D. C., February 24, 1925. 
STENOGRAPHIC REPORT : 

The meeting was called to order at 11 Oclock a. m., in the caucus 
room, House Office Building, Hon. WII tau B. MCKINLEY, president, 
presiding, with Mr. Arthur D. Call, executive secretary. 
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Among those present were: s 

Senators MCKINLEY, of Illinois; SPENCER, of Missouri; HARRELD, 
of Oklahoma. 

Representatives: BRITTEN, of Illinois; OLDFIELD} of Arkansas; RAKER, 
of California; Saparu, of Dlinois; McLaventay, of Michigan; CELLER 
and Somers, of New York; Cooper, of Wisconsin; McSwary, of South 
Carolina; CONNALLY, of Texas; and MONTAGUE, of Virginia. 

Life member, Hon. THEODORE E. Burton, of Ohio. 

President MCKINLEY. The meeting will come to order. This is the 
twenty-second annual meeting of the American Group of the Inter- 
parliamentary Union. The first in order is the reading of the minutes 
ot the last meeting. Since these minutes have been printed and dis- 
tributed, it is possible that you may wish. to dispense with the reading 
of the minutes, 

Upon motion of Mr. OLDFIELD, duly seconded, the reading of the 
minutes was dispensed with. 

President McKiyigy. The next is the report of officers, and under 
that the first report is the report of the president. 

The president read his report, as follows: 

Members of the American group, Interparliamentary Union: This is 
the twenty-second annual meeting of our group. 

OFFICERS AND EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


At the last annual meeting you elected the following officers: 

President, Senator WILLIAM B. MCKINLEY. 

Vice presidents, Representative Axbnaw J. MONTAGUE, of Virginia; 
Representative HENRY W. TEMPLE, of Pennsylvania; and Representa- 
tive WILLIAM A. OLDFIELD, of Arkansas. 

Treasurer, Representative ADOLPH J. Sasaru, of Illinois. 

Secretary, Representative JoHN J. McSwaty, of South Carolina, 

Executive secretary, Arthur Deerin Call, 613 Colorado Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

As members of tlie executive committee you elected the following: 

Senator WIWIIAM B. Mek ter, of Minois, ex officio (chairman): 
Representative Frep Brrrren, of Mlinois; Representative THEODORE 
Burton, of Ohio; Representative Hxxnr ALLEN Corn, of Wisconsin; 
Senator Josxrn T. Rostnson, of Arkansas; Senator SELDEN P. 
SPENCER, of Missouri; Senator THOMAS STERLING, of South Dakota; 
Representative James C. Melarentix, of Michigan; Representative 
MERRILE Moorns, of Indiana; and Representative JoHN E. Rakes, of 
California. 

All these officers and members of the executive committee have been 
returned for the Sixty-ninth Congress with the exception—we: regret to 
add—of Senator THOMAS STERLING, of South Dakota, and Representa- 
tive MERRIE Moonns, of Indiana, 


THE IMPORTANT EVENT OF THE YEAR 

At the meeting of a year ago the important question was, Should 
tue Interparliamentary Union meet in the United States in 19257 
During the year this question has been answered in the affirmative, 
With the special aid of one of our vice presidents, Representative 
Henry W. TEMPLE, House Joint Resolution 204 was introduced soon 
after our last meeting. This resolution read as follows: 

“Resolution requesting the President to invite the Interparllamentary 
Union to meet in Washington City in 1925, and authorizing an ap- 
propriation to defray the expenses of the meeting. 

“Whereas the Congress in an act approved June 30, 1914, requested 
the President to extend an Invitation to the Interparliamentary Union 
to hold its annual meeting for the year 1915 in the city of Washington, 
and in the same act appropriated the sum of $40,000 to defray the 
expenses of the said meeting; and 

“ Whereas when the World War led to repeated postponements of the 
said meeting the Congress repeatedly extended the appropriation: 
First, the act of July 1, 1916, extended it and made it available for 
the calendar years 1916 and 1917; second, the act of March 3, 1917, 
extended the appropriation and made it available for the calendar 
year 1918; third, the act of April 15, 1918, extended the appropriation 
and made it available for the’ calendar year 1919; and 

“Whereas this appropriation, repeatedly extended, has lapsed, and 
no part of it having been expended, and the meeting thus arranged for 
in Washington City has not been held: Therefore be it 

“ Resolved, etc., That the President be requested to invite the Inter- 
parliamentary Union to hold its annual meeting for the year 1925 in 
the city of Washington. 

“Src. 2. That for the purpose of defraying the expenses incident to 
said meeting the appropriation of $50,000, to be expended under such 
rules and regulations as the Secretary of State may prescribe, is hereby 
authorized.” 

This resolution passed both the House and the Senate and was 
approved. by the President. 

At a plenary session of the twenty-second conference of the Inter- 
pallamentary Union, held in, Berne, the following self-explanatory in- 
vitation was presented by. the Hon. Hugh Gibson, United States 
Minister to Switzerland; à 
To the Interparliamentary, Union: 

The Congress of the United States of America having by a joint 
resolution, approved May 13, 1924, requested the President of the 
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United States to invite the Interparllamentary Union to hold its 
annual meeting for the year 1925 in the city of Washington, it affords 
me very great pleasure, indeed, as President of the United States, 
to extend to the Interparliamentary Union, in pursuance of the said 
joint resolution, the cordial invitation of the Government and the 
Congress of the United States to hold its twenty-third conference in the 
city of Washington at such time during the year 1925 as the union 
may fix. 


CALVIN COOLIDGE, 
By the President: 
CHARLES E. HUGHES, 
Becretary of State. 
WASHINGTON, June 30, 1924. 
This invitation was unanimously and enthusiastically received and 
accepted. 
The twenty-third conference of the Interparliamentary Union, there- 
fore, is to meet in Washington October 1 to 6, 1925. 


COOPERATION OF THE STATE DEPARTMENT 


It gives me great pleasure to call attention to the encouraging co- 
operation of our Department of State, as your officers have gone about 
the business of organizing the coming conference, and also of the 
Pan American Union, 

Under date of January 10 we forwarded an invitation to the re- 
spective parliamentary bodies of each of the Latin-American Repub- 
lies. This invitation read: 

To the National Congress: 

Hionorep Sims: I have the honor and the yery great pleasure as 
president of the group of the Congress of the United States in the In- 
terparliamentary Union to extend on behalf of that group a cordial 
invitation to the National Congress of to be represented hy a 
group of its members at the twenty-third conference which the Inter- 
parliamentary Union will hold at the city of Washington, October 1 to 6, 
1925, in acceptance of an invitation extended by the President of the 
United States at the request of the Congress thereof. 

It needs no assurance, I trust, that your representatives would be 
warmly received by the union and accorded a most hearty welcome to 
the United States. 

In the hope that it may be your pleasure to consider the invitation 
favorably, I avail myself of the opportunity afforded to offer to you, 
sirs, the assurances of the very high consideration with which I am, 

Your obedient servant, 


W. B. MCKINLEY, 
President of the United States Group 
of the Interpartiamentary Union, 
ARTHUR DEERIN CALL, 
Hrecutive Secretary. 


Accompanying the foregoing invitation we sent the following letter 
to the presiding officers of the legislatures of each of the American 
Republics : 

My Dear : The Department of State of the United States 
has transmitted through its embassy the formal invitation of the group 
of the United States of the Interparliamentary Union to the legislative 
body over which you so ably preside to be represented at the twenty- 
third conference of the union, to assemble at Washington in 1925. 
This conference will be held October 1 to 6, 1925, f 

The interpariamentary group of the United States is most anxious 
to hear of the organization of a group within your parliament, as 
already urged by the Interpariiamentary Union; in any event, that 
your parlinment will be represented at this meeting. I beg to press 
upon you the acceptance of this invitation, the appointment of duly 
accredited delegates, and their attendance at this conference in Wash- 
ington. 

16 is needless for me to assure you of the warm welcome which the 
representatives of your national congress will receive in Washington, 
and I wish to add thereto the thought that such a coming together 
of the representatives of the national legislatures will contribute 
greatly toward better friendship and understanding. 

I hope that I may hear favorably from you relative to this matter, 
and beg to remain, 

Very sincerely yours, 


W. B. MekixLEr. 


The State Department graciously sent these communications to our 
diplomatic representatives in each of the Republics and accompanied 
them with the following communication : 

Sm: You will please address a note to the Minister for Foreign 
‘Affairs to read as follows: 

Exceciency: In pursuance of a joint resolution of the Congress of 
the United States of America, the President of the United States 
extended to the Interparliamentary Union, at its twenty-second con- 
ference at Geneva, Switzerland, in August, 1924, an invitation to hold 
its twenty-third conference in the city of Washington, at such time 
during the year 1925 as the union might fix. The invitation was 
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accepted and the conference will be held at Washington, October 1 to 6, 
1925. For the expenses incident to the holding of this conference the 
Congress of the United States has appropriated the sum of $50,000, 

The purpose of the Interparliamentary Union, as your excellency is 
probably aware, is to unite in common action the members of all par- 
liaments, constituted in national groups, to secure the cooperation of 
their respective States in the firm establishment and the democratie 
development of the work of international peace and cooperation between 
peoples, and to study all questions of an international character suit- 
able for settlement by parliamentary action, but keeping aloof from 
questions purely domestic in their scope and from those of an acute 
political nature. 

Since 1889 periodical conferences of the Union has been held, through 
which much has been achieved in the direction of the purposes of the 
Union, and at some of which the parliaments of as many as 34 States 
have been represented by groups. 

That the legislative bodies of Latin-American countries have taken 
little part in these conferences is a matter of regret to the American 
group, who are especially desirous of having the Congress of each of 
the independent Governments represented by a group in the Washington 
conference of 1925. To that end the Hon. WILLIAM B. MCKINLEY, a 
Senator of the United States from the State of Illinois, who is presi- 
dent of the group of the Congress of the United States in the Union, 
has extended on behalf of that group a cordial invitation to the Con- 
gress of to be represented by a group of its members in the 
conference of the Interparliamentary Union which is to meet at Wash- 
ington on the ist of October next. 

This invitation has been forwarded to me by my Government, which 
has instructed me to transmit it to your excellency with the request 
that you will be so good as to communicate it to the presiding officers 
of the National Congress of with the foregoing information. 
In so transmitting the invitation to your excellency I am happy to 
discharge the further duty intrusted to me of expressing my Govern- 
ment's hope that acceptance of the invitation will be found agreeable 
to the Congress and in giving the assurance that such of its 
members as may attend the conference will be accorded a most cordial 
welcome to the United States. 

In support of the invitation Senator MCKINLEY has addressed per- 
sonal communications to the presiding officers of the two Tlouses of 
Congress. These I have the honor to send to your excellency in order 
that they may, if you perceive no objection, be transmitted to the 
addressees at the same time with the formal inyitations. 

I am, sir, 

Your obedient servant, 


, For the Secretary of State, 
COOPERATION FROM CANADA 


We are also gratified to report that the Canadian Parliament is 


Planning to entertain the visiting delegates following the conferenco 
in Washington. Most courteous letters to this effect have been received 
from Hon. Rodolphe Lemieux, speaker of the Canadian House of Com- 
mons and president of the Canadian Group of the Interparliamentary 
Union, and also from Senator R. Dandurand and Senator C. P. Beau- 
bien. We have already received evidences of the pleasure felt by the 
European brethren at the prospect of meeting our Canadian friends 
under such happy auspices, a feeling deeply shared in, of course, by 
us of the Congress of the United States. 


CERTAIN DETAILS OP THE CONFERENCE 


This conference of members of parliaments from various parts of 
the world has for many years met invariably in the parliament buil- 
ings of the countries in which the conferences have been held. It ig 
most desirable that this conference should be held in the House of 
Representatives, if the House be not in session at that time. Your 
officers beg your cooperation in the achievement of this. If a member 
of a foreign parliament is entitled to the privilege of the floor of the 
House, even when that body is in session, it does not seem unreason- 
able to grant such privilege to a group of such parliamentarians when 
the House is not in session, 

Every step possible at this time has been taken toward extending 
the hospitality of our Government and of the city to our fellow par- 
liamentarians who may find it possible to be with us in October. We 
are assured that the customs formalities will be removed for these 
delegates. We plan to bring them from New York to Washington, 
entertain them here, and deliver them to our Canadian friends at 
Niagara Falls. 

It is not necessary that I go into more detail at this time, further, 
perhaps, than to state that in our judgment the conference should be 
organized substantially as follows: i 

1. President of council: Baron Theodor Adelswaerd, of the Swedish 
Sebate. ; f 

2. Secretary general of Interparliamentary Union: Dr. Christian L. 
Lange, Geneva. 

3. General chairman of the conference, 
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. Committee on reception. 
Committee on entertainment. 
Committee on transportation and hotel accommodation. 
. Ladies’ committee. 
. Director of the conference: Arthur Deerin Call, executive secre- 
tary of the American group. 

9. Chairman budget committee: 
sistant Secretary of State. 

10. Disbursing officer: Hon. William McNeir, Chief, Bureau of Ac- 
counts and disbursing officer, State Department. 


ara 


Hon. J. Butler Wright, Third As- 


CONCLUSION 


I ought not to close this report without calling your attention 
particularly to the fact that in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD for Febru- 
ary 20 you will find our executive secretary's report of the Berne 
conference of the union held last August; an address of Hon. T. E. 
Burton, delivered before the Berne conference on August 22, 1924; 
the resolutions adopted by that conference; and our executive secre- 
tary’s historical account of the Interparliamentary Union. 

Your officers look to you, members of the American group, to aid 
them in every way possible and to offer any suggestions that may 
occur to you as helpful, to the end that the coming conference of the 
Interparliamentary Union mag be worthy of the dignity of our United 
States Congress, of the hospitality of our American people, and of 
the high purposes for which the Interparliamentary Union exists. 

Mr. BRITTEN was called on by President McKtxtgy to report on the 
entertainment of the visiting delegates at hotels in Washington and 
their possible entertainment in several cities, He made an extended 
report and a motion was passed congratulating and thanking him. 

President MCKINLEY stated it was planned to bring our visitors to 
Washington and after the meeting provide for their transportation to 
Buffalo and Niagara Falls, where they would be received by the mem- 
bers of the Canadian delegation. He also stated that President 
Nicholas Murray Butler desired to arrange a reception and dinner for 
the guests at New York. It was proposed that there be a ladies com- 
mittee to arrange entertainment for wives of visiting delegates, 

The treasurer's report was received and filed. 

It was reported that no definite answer had been received from the 
railway companies upon reduced rates of fare and that perhaps no 
report could be expected until it was more definitely known how many 
foreign delegates were coming to the meeting. 

There was discussion relative to the meeting place in Washington for 
the delegates, and it was moved and carried that it was the sense of 
the American group that the House of Representatives be obtained 
for this annual conference of the Interparllamentary Union. 

Senator MCKINLEY was reelected president for the ensuing year and 
the vice presidents now serving were elected. Mr. SanarH was 
reelected as treasurer and Mr, McSwain as secretary. Also it was 
moved and carried that Mr, Arthur D. Call be continued as executive 
secretary. 

The president stated that two of the executive committee will leave 
Congress this year: Senator STERLING, of South Dakota, and Mr. 
Moores, of Indiana. Mr. CONNALLY was elected to the executive 
committee in place Mr. Moores and Senator Curtis in N of Senator 
STERLING. 

Under new business President MCKINLEY gave lists showing that 50 
Members of the Senate and 200 Members of the House of Representa- 
tives were enrolled as members of the local group of the union. Mr. 
Berron suggested the advisability of securing the largest possible 
membership from each State. 

A motion was made and carried authorizing the president to ap- 
point such additional committees to arrange for the coming meeting 
and the entertainment of guests as he might deem necessary or desir- 
able. Whereupon, at 11.20 a, m., the meeting adjourned. 

ARTHUR D. CALL, 
HErecutire Secretary. 


PERMANENT COURT OF INTERNATIONAL JUSTICE 


Mr. BOIES. Mr. Speaker, under the general leave to extend 
remarks I insert the following: 


Whereas a World Court, known as the Permanent Court of Interna- 
tional Justice, has been established and is now functioning at The 
Hague; and 

Whereas the traditional policy of the United States has earnestly 
favored the avoidance of war and the settlement of international con- 
troversies by arbitration or judicial process; and 

Whereas this court in its organization and probable development 
promises a new order in which controversies between nations will be 
settled in an orderly way according to principles of right and justice: 
Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the House of Representatives desires to express its 
cordial approval of the said court and an earnest desire that the United 
States give early adherence to the protocol establishing the same, with 
the reservations recommended by Fresidant Harding and President 
Coolidge, 


Resolved further, That the House express its readiness to participate 
in the enactment of such legislation as will necessarily follow such 
approval. 


I regard it as a high privilege to have had the Udet e 
to have my name recorded with the 302 Members of this 
House who voted favoring membership of the United States in 
the Permanent Court of International Justice—there were only 
28 Members voting against the resolution. I might add here, 
many years ago at the laying of the corner stone of the new 
courthouse in the county in which I have lived for 44 years, 
in an address I was privileged to make on that occasion, I gave 
it as my judgment that there would come no lasting peace in 
the world until there was established a permanent court of 
international justice. I also favored at that time the adoption 
of a constitutional amendment affording to women the right to 
vote. The day I took the oath of office as a Member of this 
House—six years ago—I voted for the law conferring the right 
of suffrage on women. That was my first vote as a Member of 
this House; my last vote was in the affirmative, favoring 
membership of the United States in the Permanent Court of In- 
ternational Justice. With both these votes I am still content. 

I believe that the knowledge of the adoption of House Reso- 
lution 426 will be most pleasing to a very large majority of the 
citizens of the United States, and that approval will not be 
confined to the people of this country, but will be received by 
millions and millions of longing hearts throughout the world— 
by people who love liberty, crave justice, and long for peace. 
The peoples of the earth who are thus constituted are not 
“mollycoddles,” are not pacifists to the extent of cowardice, 
are not unmindful of the right of the law of self-defense, but 
are of that class who deplore war, who believe that man is 
something more than a mere chattel, who believe in our 
Declaration of Independence or any other declaration of lib- 
erty, wherever written and wherever entertained, by those who 
are awake to the rights of men, women, and children, and who 
deeply appreciate the great privilege of having come into the 
world at an age like the present. 

War must be outlawed, which can not be by statutory 
enactment, but it can be by the will of the people. Murder is 
declared against by divine law, and the individual by himself 
or with others violates that law when he commits or consents 
to murder by wholesale, as in war, or by retail, when in passion. 

This country ever has been and will ever continue to be 
generous and friendly with all the nations of the earth that 
merit assistance and appreciate what friendship really means 
among nations that understand reciprocal obligations. Toward 
ungoverned and ungoyernable peoples we will be as forbearing 
as is possible, having in mind, however, at all times a reason- 
ably fine sense of our obligation to the interests of our own 
people and our loyalty to our Government and the preservation 
and protection of that language which our flag speaks. 

Without boasting we may say that we recognize the impor- 
tance of the stability and the forward march of this country 
in the help that the world needs; at the same time it should be 
known without declaration that we crave no conquest whatso- 
ever, but that we do believe in the unwritten law of self- 
defense, implanted in the soul of man at birth, and will only 
fight when forced; we pick no quarrels, and our disposition so 
favors peace that small mutterings occasionally recorded dis- 
turb us not. 

I can not subscribe altogether to the advice of a very great 
man: “Speak softly and carry a big stick,” and I would offer 
the amendment: Speak softly, anoi where the big sticks grow 
and how to use them. 

To my mind there is altogether too much war talk in our 
country and frequently feel that such talk is sometimes in the 
interests of an appropriation. There is no war cloud in sight 
to-day that needs to disturb the people of this country. There 
is no first-class power in the world to-day that is anxious to 
finance a war of any considerable dimensions and in all prob- 
ability no such cloud will appear on the horizon for many 
years to come—so that will it not be policy in these times 
just after the people have been bled white with that instrument 
called “taxes” to pay most attention to coast defenses, which 
can be comparatively cheaply protected with the submarine 
and the different instruments that float in the air? 

For those who have contracted with themselves to live by 
crime there must be restraining laws, with teeth that restrain— 
when properly enforced. The bad man has created the neces- 
sity for many laws, the enforcement of which is expensive. 
Bad men came first, otherwise courts would not have been 
later established to prevent them. Some quarrelsome nations 
have come and gone, and some remain, and it may be properly 
said that some of them to-day need a restraining hand—the 
Permanent Court of International Justice will help. 
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WORLD COURT 


Mr. WEFALD. Mr. Speaker, I wish to avail myself of the 
general extension granted all Members relative to the World 
Court resolution just passed by the House of Representatives. 
I was one of the 28 who voted against the resolution; yet I 
am as strongly in favor of world peace and as much against 
war as anyone of those who yoted for the resolution, perhaps 
more so than many of them. This resolution came before the 
House by suspension of the rules; it came before the House 
without warning; it was debated for 40 minutes, the time being 
divided between Republicans and Democrats who all were in 
favor of the measure. Not one minute was given to anyone 
who did not favor the resolution. In no other country but 
the United States could anything like this have happened that 
the great popular lawmaking body would pass a resolution of 
such magnitude without debate. It is the constitutional right 
and duty of the Senate to advise the President in such matters 
as this one. The Constitution says, He [the President] shall 
have power, by and with the advice of the Senate, to make 
treaties, provided two-thirds of the Senators present concur.” 
An attempt on the part of the House now to urge entrance into 
the World Court is, in my mind, nothing short of a slap in the 
face of the Senate. 

This question is one of the most controversial questions the 
Senate has dealt with for a long time. The League of Nations 
was severely turned down in the United States; whether or 
not our entrance into the World Court would be an entry into 
the League of Nations by way of the back door is a question 
that is open for debate. The American people want peace, but 
they want the way to peace to be a clear and open road, so 
that they can see where they travel; they want to enter upon 
that road through the gate that the Constitution says is the 
gate by which we shall enter when the road leads us to come 
in contact with other countries. We better make haste slowly; 
we should think before we leap into the embrace of countries 
that do not love us and who have all to gain and nothing to 
lose by us coming into their court. The conception of the bene- 
fits to be derived from the entry into the World Court to our 
country is in the mass mind yet hazy and nebulous; I think 
we should all have a much clearer idea of what this tremen- 
dous undertaking would mean before we embark upon it. The 
question of repudiation of war debts might easily be brought 
before this court if we become a party to it; every other 
nation represented upon this court is a debtor nation to us. 
Might we not be paid by a single court decree? Financial 
questions decide war and peace to-day. I am afraid that 
many good people in this country overestimate the moral force 
that we exert in the world to-day; money and man power are 
the things that force respect for us, and we better not to have 
either tied up with those who are the potential mischief- 
makers in Europe. So far Europe has not manifested any 
change of heart since the World War closed; we should not 
eyen begin to think of entering into the proposed court before 
all those who are now members of the League of Nations or 
represented in the court would absolutely agree to a complete 
disarmament and also agree to let every nation in. Unless 
this is done it would be a folly to give adherence to the court, 
and even then we would perhaps serve as good a purpose in 
the world by staying on the outside, busily engaged in cleaning 
up our own house here at home. Human nature does not 
change very swiftly, and the same men that dictated the peace 
terms on the close of the war, the terms that in some respects 
were as bad as the war itself, are yet the powers behind the 
thrones. Haye their natures been changed from that of devils 
to that of angels? 

I am willing to let the Senate spend yet another session in 
discussing this very important step that the House decided 
it would take after 40 minutes of discussion. In the brief 
discussion that was had it was stated that the House had a 
right to advise the President on this question, even though it 
was generally understood to be the prerogative of the Senate 
to do so, because the House would have to vote the money 
that would be needed to carry the treaty taking us into the 
court into effect. By the action we have taken here to-day 
we have been setting a precedent that will go toward the 
House breaking down the prerogative of the Senate and also 
to weaken its own position as the holder of the purse strings. 
The power of the House is not properly exercised by offering 
inducements in offering to pay the bill as we have been doing 
here to-day; the House has by its action now said that no 
matter what the cost of our entry into the World Court will 
bay willing—without any beforehand knowledge—io pay 

e bill. 

The House, as business has been carried on for some years, 
in comparison with the Senate does not show up to good ad- 
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vantage. The House has been subservient to the Executive, 
it concerns itself only with routine business, it accepts the 
Budget estimates from the hands of the President and passes 
them practically as they are worked out. It is concerned 
mostly with trifling things and for that reason big things also 
become trifling to it, as in this instance. Some one seizes upon 
the World Court proposition as matter to gain notoriety by 
which to haye a resolution passed indorsing it, a President likes 
to have it go through as a means of reproving what he considers 
a recalcitrant Senate, the membership of the House fall in line 
like sheep to bolster up a record that does not look any too good 
to go to the home folks with and the business is done in 40 min- 
utes. And then we pride ourselves upon the fact that we do 
business quick, that we can act when the Senate only talks, 

I am glad that the Senate talks, I am glad that the Senate 
is critical, I am glad that the Senate makes haste slowly, 
for the constitutional safeguards of the people are to-day in 
the keeping of the Senate; they have always, through all his- 
tory, been kept safe and inviolate by talk. The cloture in 
the House is to my mind the cause of the decadence of the 
House; big questions are decided without debate, oftentimes 
without a chance to amend, and when there is debate the time 
is usually divided between bellwethers on each side, whose 
chief aim it is only to get into the RECORD, 

The Senate will, of course, pay no attention to what we 
have done here to-day; even in the matters that require the 
concurrence of the two Houses it knows that it can always— 
nearly—haye its way. The admonition of Washington against 
entangling alliances is still remembered in the Senate, but we 
seem to have forgotten it in the House. I think that the 
House to-day his qualified as the biggest boosters’ club in the 
world. By uttering a few magic words it has insured peace 
and prosperity to all the world for all the ages to come. 

BRIDGE ACROSS THE SANTEE RIVER 

Mr. FULMER. Mr. Speaker, I call up from the Spenker's 
desk Senate bill 4209, authorizing the building of a bridge 
across the Santee River in South Carolina, and move to con- 
cur in the Senate amendment to the House amendment. 

The Clerk read the Senate amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 


AGRICULTURAL RELIEF 


Mr, DICKINSON of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent to extend my remarks in the Recoxp on the agricultural 
relief bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Iowa 
asks unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the RECORD 
on the agricultural relief bill. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, if our Government 
assumes a position of a balanced food production with home 
consumption, we are entering on a new and untried policy of 
national economics. 

The President's conference, second report, on page 3, found 
as follows: 


There must therefore be established a balanced American agriculture 
by which production is kept in step with the demand of domestic 
markets, and with only such foreign markets as may be profitable, 


Further attention was given this finding in the hearing be- 
fore the House Committee on Agriculture, in serial CC, part 9, 
page 274, when Mr. TINCHER asked: 

Oh, I do not hear any kick about the dissemination of information, 
The thing that is causing the trouble now with regard to your report 
is the statement that certain of our friends make that your report 
is a recommendation that we cease to be an exporting nation of any 
food products; that while that suggestion is made as regards the 
farmer, there is no suggestion that the same thing should apply with 
regard to industry—that it should cease to export a surplus. 

Mr. Carey. Isn't it good advice to any farmer to cease to produce a 
crop that is not profitable and to turn his attention to a crop that is 
profitable? 

+ * é + > + + 


Mr, TINCHER. I do not think that a man voting for this bill or 
against it would necessarily, simply because there is certain language 
in the conference report, be committing himself to the policy that the 
only way to help the farmer would be to curtail production, do you? 

Mr. Carer. I have never claimed that. I want to say with regard 
to the wheat sitpation that I feel that we would be lax in our duty 
if we did not go into the wheat situation very thoroughly and see if 
something more can not be worked out, because I realize the importance 
of it. I do not want you gentlemen to think that because we have not 
indorsed some measure that we have condemned it. That has not been 
our intention at all. We have: tried to cover the ground as best we 
could in the time we haye had. 
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The remarkable aspect of the matter is that our most re- 
sponsible men are now directly advocating the conversion of 
the United States from a food-exporting nation to a nation that 
will raise no more than it needs. The consequences of such a 
change would be many and some of them would be spectacular. 
It might imply a whole new economic organization, an economic 
revolution. That is a little of what an “agricultural balance” 
means. 

It should be remembered that in reaching such a balance of 
food production and consumption it means long, lean years for 
agriculture, with decrease in acreage and efficiency, while it 
means fat, fruitful years for industry, with direct encourage- 
ments in legislative assistance. 

Wallace’s Farmer of March 6, 1925, presents the struggle 
editorially as follows: 


Two conceptions of civilization here in the United States are fight- 
ing for recognition, The one looks forward to the most rapid possible 
growth in the commercial and industrial centers and takes an interest 
in agriculture chiefly in so far as it conduces to the honor, glory, and 
profit of commerce. 

The other point of view is that our home agriculture must not be 
sacrificed to the building of cities. Even though Argentine food and 
Argentine trade might build up the seaboard cities 20 per cent faster 
than they are now growing, it would be best, according to this last 
viewpoint, to grow more slowly on the basis of our home agriculture. 
Even though cheap food produced by unduly cheap labor in our own 
grain belt might greatly increase industrial profits for the time being, 
it would still be best to give our farmers higher prices so that they 
can enjoy the same living standards as the people in the cities. 

The whole matter is bigger than any man or set of men. It in- 
volves the type of civilization we will have here in the United States. 
England met such problems as we are now facing 100 years ago and 
she finally decided for commercialization, We are not yet definitely 
committed. 


In the New York Herald-Tribune, Mark Sullivan, noted 
newspaper correspondent, made the following analysis: 


This new policy proposed by the agricultural commission looks to 
two ends. One is that the American farmer should cease to raise more 
of any commodity than he can sel] in America. To many farmers 
it will come as a startling suggestion that they should cease, for 
example, to raise wheat for export. The cotton-raising States will 
be surprised at any advice to ignore the foreign market, but competent 
judges in Washington say the rest of the world is already tending 
to buy less and less of the American cotton crop, and to turn for 
its supply to countries where it can be raised by lower-priced labor. 
The other end of the new policy is that America should cease to buy 
any agricultural products from abroad, and that we should adopt 
tariffs sufficient to stimulate the raising in America of everything we 
consume, 


The Omaha World-Herald’s editorial comment is as follows: 


The farmer is to become prosperous by surrendering his foreign 
market—which is just now pushing wheat above the two-dollar mark— 
and depending upon the domestic market. And the domestic market 
is to be made just as profitable to him as he deserves by means of 
protective tariffs. 

Down, in other words, with Europe! No more cotton, no more 
wheat, no more beef, no more pork for the condemned foreigners. 
Let them dress themselves in silks and linens and eat frogs, 


It is conceded that there is an emergency existing among 
agricultural people, but no recommendations have been made 
to the Congress covering any emergency legislation to remedy 
conditions. 

I quote from the hearings of the Senate Committee on Agri- 
suture, of Friday, February 13, 1925, on pages 85 and 86, as 
olows: 


The CHAmuAN. Governor, I would like to ask you what the com- 
mission and the President expect of Congress? Conceding, as you do, 
that this problem is a very difficult one, your conference having 
commenced to study it in November and having made your recom- 
mendations just a very short time ago for a bill that you concede, as 
does Mr, Jardine, would not bring any immediate relief and would 
not meet any emergency, do you and does the President expect Con- 
gress shall take it up now, with only a few days left of the short 
session, and enact it into law? 

Mr. Carry. I can not speak for the President, Senator, 

The CHAIRMAN. My own idea was that the President was anxious, 
as I think we all are, to get some legislation that would meet the 
emergency and bring about some immediate relief, if possible, but 
you have not made any such recommendation. 

. . * „ . * . 

The CHAIRMAN. Your commission has not yet made any recommenda- 
tions, has it, that deals with the surplus of American farm products as 
to how to handle that surplus that is agreed to be one of the big 


things that the farmer is up against? He finds the price on bis entire 
product fixed by that little part of it that is sold in foreign markets, 

Mr. CAREY, No; but we had a hearing at which Mr. Peek and his 
people were present, and they submitted a bill to us, which we went 
over with them, but we did not consider the bill as drawn workable, and 
we did not feel that we had time to go into that matter properly for 
recommendations at this session of Congress. We are going to go into 
that matter, 


The only promise shown in this statement is future considera- 
tion of the real vital issue involving agriculture. However, the 
fact that the commission has so firmly committed itself to a 
limitation of production to domestic consumption, and seems to 
have given no consideration to the real emergency created by 
an exportable surplus, and that all the other recommendations 
are along lines heretofore formulated by legislation passed by 
Congress, it is only fair to assume that the commission hoped to 
so camouflage the real issue that it would be either ignored or 
forgotten. 

It is my purpose in setting forth this record to let the coun- 
try know that a balanced production of foodstuffs means cur- 
tailment of agriculture and a slow process of starvation of all 
persons financially interested therein, and also a lean day 
financially of all commercial and industrial interests dependent 
thereon. 

If we are to try one of two experiments, either a balanced 
food production or an export corporation to control the surplus 
of such commodities, it seems to me we have far less risk to 
run in attempting to make our protective tariff apply to agri- 
cultural and industrial commodities alike. 

This plan was presented to the commission by the American 
Council of Agriculture. The bill was drafted on modified lines, 
but the commission to date has made no recommendations 


thereon. Also a substitute plan for a study of the export con- - 


ditions was presented to the commission. This plan was for 
consideration only in case the commisston found the export cor- 
poration plan legislatively impractical at this session of the 
Congress. I presented the plan in the memorandum form, as 
follows: 


That the influence of the exportable surplus on the price of commodi- 
ties is recognized by everyone. To establish the governmental ma- 
chinery necessary to maintain a domestic price above that of the world 
price seems legislatively impractical and involving at this time. To me 
the most practical help that could be offered at the present time would 
be the appointment of a commission to cooperate with the Department 
of Agriculture and the Department of Commerce to make a study of 
export conditions and to cooperate with the cooperative organizations 
interested in surplus commodities and to devise remedies whereby such 
surplus can either be withheld from shipment by storage or shipped at 
the most advantageous time, so far as price parity is concerned. 


Our party is pledged to more than due consideration on the 
part of this commission and our leadership. Well do I remem- 
ber the interest given this subject when the last Republican 
convention was in session at Cleveland, Ohio. It was my privi- 
lege to be closely associated with one in an advisory capacity 
when the resolution was drawn defining our party policy toward 
agriculture. There was no misunderstanding then as to our 
purpose and there should be no misunderstanding now as to the 
meaning of the party commitment. 

The last paragraph of the findings on this subject as set forth 
in the party platform is as follows: 


The Republican Party pledges itself to the development and enact- 
ment of measures which will place the agricultural interests of America 
on a basis of economic equality with other industry to insure its pros- 
perity and success. 


The political phase of the present trend of party control is 
well set out in an editorial in the Washington Post of recent 
date: 

EAST AGAINST WEST 

Under the surface the East and the West are fighting for control over 
the Republican Party, writes C. Reynold Noyes in the North American 
Review. In fact, this is the greatest of all political contests during 
this present period of flux and reallignment. As long as there remains a 
chance of yictory and power to either side they will remain bound to- 
gether, engaged in the struggle; but if either is definitely and finally 
defeated over a crucial issue, the separation will become permanent. 
If the eastern wing believes that it can reestablish its former undis- 
puted control over the party and misses the -present opportunity to 
heal the schism, it will eventually find itself abanfloned when, in the 
next crisis, it can little afford to stand alone. A new sectionalism 
threatens. We have suffered for half a century the political aliena- 
tion of an irredentist South. Shall we now create another such prob- 
lem for ourselves by stupidly, blunderingly compelling in self-defense 
the establishment of a party of the West? Those who de not live in the 
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West, or who do not read clearly the signs of the times, find it hard to 
believe that the present outlook is for a new political division—a party 
of the West, controlled hy the farm vote, and one of the East, controlled 
by the labor vote. Yet to such lengths the business bloc is driving, 
“After me the deluge.” 

Is it beyond the power or the vision of the quiet New Englander in 
Washington to foresee or prevent this catastrophe? Only a just com- 
promise can effect the restoration of the Republican Party and assure 
the continuance of solidarity among the majority in this country who 
favor individualism, nationalism, and the rights of private property. 


The West has shown a great deal more disposition to com- 
promise than the Hast. It will be ill advised if the Bast should 
continue to urge curtailment of agriculture and expansion of 
industry. It will be ill advised to ask continued protection for 
industry and labor and leave agriculture to struggle along under 
a balanced ratio diet. A just compromise is all agriculture 


COOPERATIVE MARKETING 


Now that the Congress has adjourned and the cooperative 
marketing bill died in the Senate, it is a popular pastime to 
discuss the question as to Who killed Cock Robin.” 

Those advocates of the commission report should remember 
that originally they recommended in form the Capper-Williams 
bill to aid cooperative marketing. This bill was emphatically 
indorsed by two members of the commission and impliedly in- 
dorsed by a third member. 

This bill provided for a marketing board of five members 
including both the Secretary of Agriculture and the Secretary 
of Commerce. The whole plan of negotiations is well set out 
in Wallace’s Farmer: 


This action of the House has more significance than may at first 
appear. It really marks the final defeat, so far as this session is 
concerned, of a long-matured and well-laid plan to cripple cooperative 
marketing, transfer marketing work from the Department of Agricul- 
ture to the Department of Commerce, and divert farm attention from 
the export bill. 

This is a negative victory, but it is a real one. Few people realize 
just how vigorous and well prepared has been the campaign for this 
threefold purpose and how nearly it succeeded. It probably began 
back in the days when Secretary Hoover first went to Washington 
and then only involved a plan to enlarge the Department of Com- 
merce at the expense of the Department of Agriculture. The other 
features were added when the fight over the McNary-Haugen Dill 
shows that the farmers of the country were thoroughly aroused and 
would keep on fighting until they got some sort of relief. 

The MecNary-Haugen bill scared the grain exporters badly. The 
exporters and allied interests began to think that it would be dif- 
cult if not impossible to beat the McNary-Haugen bill in an open 
fight. They began to cast about for an indirect method of attack, 
So a lot of propaganda immediately began to come out from a hundred 
quarters to the effect that what was needed was not a Government 
export corporation, but aid to cooperative marketing. 

The President's commission was sold that idea. In spite of appeals 

from farm organizations, and in spite of protests from strong coopera- 
tives, it went ahead to sidetrack the export plan and recommend 
what it called “assistance” to cooperation. The real farmers on the 
commission had small enthusiasm for the plan, but they went along 
with the majority in the hope that it might be possible to get some good 
licks for the export plan at a later time. 
The Wiliams bill, originally Secretary Hoover's pet, was at once 
redrawn to conform to the commission's recommendations. It was 
brought before the House and Senate Committees on Agriculture and 
was thoroughly ripped to pieces. The members of the committees 
joined with representatives of cooperatives In pointing out that the bill, 
rather than aid cooperatives, would in fact go far toward nullifying 
the Capper-Volstead Act and put cooperatives at the mercy of private 
distributors and of a regulating board dominated by commercial 
Interests. 

The first victory for the farmers came in the House committee 
when the Williams bill was turned down, and the committee drafted 
its own measure. This was reported out, and after a severe fight in 
the House the Dickinson measure was substituted for the committee 
bill. Representative Diexrxson’s bill, like the committee bill but in 
greater degree, cut out the regulatory features of the measure, made 
use of the Department of Agriculture in giving aid to cooperatives 
and put control of policy not in the hands of a group of political ap- 
pointees but In the hands of men selected by the cooperatives them- 
selves. 
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a matter of fact, most of the recommendations of the commis- 
sion had been ignored by the committee when they substi- 
tuted the Haugen bill for the Williams bill. 

The House was compelled to reach a decision between the 
recommendations of the commission, which was not a repre- 
sentative body of experienced cooperative market men as 
shown by the testimony of Mr. Jardine. (Hearings before 
House Committee on Agriculture, February 19, 1925, serial CO, 
P. 230): 

Mr. JARDINE. They were called in for their advice and for their 
views. The marketing associations are not represented on the board, 
except by Mr. Ralph P. Merritt, of California, who is president and 
manager of the Sun-Maid Raisin Growers’ Organization, of California, 
and who appeared before your committee some time ago and made a 
statement, 


In the debate in the Committee of the Whole in the House it 
was claimed that the Hangen bill was an administration bill 
and presented to carry out the recommendations of the Agricul- 
tural Commission, and that it alone of the bills fulfilled such 
recommendation. On the other hand, it was asserted by the 
opponents of the bill that the Dickinson bill more fully carried 
out such recommendations, and, furthermore, that substantially 
every commodity group cooperative association in the United 
States was strongly opposed to the Haugen bill. To meet this 
claim the supporters of the Haugen bill urged that Messrs. 
Barrett, Bradfute, and Taber, of the commission, were repre- 
sentatives of the great farm organizations of the United States 
and were behind this bill, and that their advice, rather than 
that of the commodity groups, should be accepted. In this con- 
nection it is noteworthy that the accumulated experience of the 
large cooperative associations annually handling products of 
the value of hundreds of millions of dollars was not represented 
in the counsels of the commission. 

Both bills carry out the recommendations of the commission 
for furnishing aid and assistance to the cooperative associa- 
tions, although the framework of the Dickinson bill is better 
suited to carry out this purpose than the Haugen bill. The 
Haugen bill, however, as the price of such aid and assistance, 
provides for full regulation of all cooperative associations who 
apply for registry and assistance. This regulation not only 
covers examination and audit of the books of an association but 
it also goes to the extent, hitherto unknown to the Federal 
Government in its regulation of private business, of approving 
and supervising the business methods of an association. It also 
provides for compulsory arbitration of all disputes not only of 
grades and standards but also of all trade practices, and so 
forth, and also gives the board power to revoke or suspend the 
registration of any association, and for fining any such associa- 
tion $50 per day for violation of any of its rules and regula- 
tions, and such power of suspension, revocation, or fining is 
without any opportunity of appeal to any court of the United 
States. The Dickinson bill, on the other hand, has none of 
these radical provisions. It is utterly devoid of regulation of 
the cooperatives. This, therefore, is the real and substantial 
difference between these bills. 

It is important to examine the report of the President's 
commission in regard to these vital points and differences 
between the Haugen bill and the Dickinson bill. 

The commission states in part— 


finally it is the purpose of the proposed plan to allow cooperatives 
a freedom to develop without the governmental interference or domi- 
nance, except for the very proper police power lodged with the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture under the Capper-Volstead Act. 


It is true that the report recommends application for Federal 
registration— 4 
upon demonstration of the soundness of financial standing of the 
organization and an agreement to submit their books to Federal inspec- 
tion for andit semiannually. 


This proyision, however, of the report does not go to the 
extreme provided by the Haugen bill, which, as above stated, 
provides for supervision of the “business methods” of a coop- 
erative association, for compulsory arbitration, and for sus- 
pension, revocation, and fining without right of appeal. None 
of these subjects was covered by the commission’s report. 

If anyone reads the statements of Messrs. Taber and Brad- 
fute before the House Agricultural Committee he can not fail 
to be convinced of the proposition that these gentlemen were 


Further enlightenment can be found in following the debate | in favor of the principles of the commission's report, and did 
in the matter of the substitution of the Dickinson bill for the | not definitely indorse the Haugen bill, with all of its severe 


Haugen bill on the floor of the House by a record yote of 
203 to 175. 

The principal argument made in favor of the Haugen bill 
was that it carried out the report of the commission, when, as 


regulatory features, as against the Dickinson bill, which really 
offers what these gentlemen supported in principle. 

In view of the fact that several of the State granges and 
yarious of the State farm bureau associations vigorously op- 
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posed the Haugen bill and indorsed the Dickinson bill, it is 
a fair conclusion that the real representatives of farmers on 
the commission, namely, Messrs. Barrett, Bradfute, and Taber, 
are not in favor of the regulatory provisions of the Haugen bill. 

Under all these circumstances and in view of the tremendous 
opposition to the Haugen bill not only of the almost unanimous 
opinion of the farm organizations of the United States but on 
the floor of the House through the criticisms of the various 
provisions of the bill by the Members of the House, it is 
absolutely clear that the Dickinson bill was the only construc- 
tive piece of legislation carrying out the main principles of the 
commission's report which received the approval of any large 
part of the eooperative groups or of Congress or had any real 
epportunity to pass the Houses of the Congress. 

When the commission saw their bill defeated in the House, 
because of its regulatory and directory provisions, they imme- 
diately assumed the attitude toward defeating all legislation in 
the Senate. (Senate Agricultural Committee Hearings, Febru- 
ary 28, 1925, p. 9:) 


Senator McNary. Is it true, Governor, that nearly all the existing 
coaperative organizations were opposed to the regulatory features as 
contained in the bill that was introduced in the House by Mr. HAUGEN 
and by Senator Carrer in the Senate, and those objectionable features 
are omitted from this bill? 

Mr. Caney. Everything is omitted from this bill. 

Senator McNany, Excepting the fact that it does set up an orgañiza- 
tion te promote and encourage cooperation throughout the country and 
one that will give them certain statistics and facts and advice which 
the bureau as now organized can not do. 

Mr, Caney. Can you show me anything in this bill that would em- 
power them to de anything more for cooperation than can be done 
under the present law? é 

Senator McNary, What present law? 

Mr. Carry. More than the Bureau of Agricultural Economics can do 
to-day? 

Senator McNary. I do not think they can advise generally in the 
matter of fostering cooperative organizations. I am rather familiar 
with their activities, I have given some study to the question as it 
has come up from year to year. I think this bill does enlarge the 
functioning power of that department. 


The commission takes a definite stand against the develop- 
ment ef marketing in the Department of Agriculture as here- 
tofore allecated by former legislation. (Senate Agricultural 
Committee hearings, February 28, 1925, p. 10.) 


Senator McNary. A final question for my information. Is ft your 
opinion that we should have no legislation rather than the Dickinson 
bill as it passed the House? 

Mr. Canpy. I think the passage would be the means of preventing 
something better at some other time. 

Senator McNary. If this bim should pass, Governor, and it did not 
have sufficient teeth in it or did not appear to reach the vitals of the 
Proposition, would it not be possible to amend this, upon further 
consideration, at a future session of Congress? 

Mr. Canny. When you pass this law you turn this work over to the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economies, and you know ‘how ‘difficult it is to 
ever take anything away from a bureau. Bureau chiefs never give up 
anything. 

Senator McNary. You are evidently opposing the Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economies. 

Mr. CAREY. I am opposing the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 
not because I de not think they have done good work but because I 
do not think that marketing is in their line. I think cooperative 
marketing should be handled outside of that bureau. 

+ * = + + + * 


Mr. Carzy. I do, Senator. I think if this bill is passed it will be 
the excuse for not getting some constructive legislation in the future. 

Senator Kexprick. It would prevent future legislation? 

Mr. Carer, It would prevent future legislation. As I say, this bill 
does nothing that can not be done at present by the Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics, so why pass the law? 

Senator RANSDELL. You prefer no legislation on this subject rather 
than the passage of this bill, because, as you think, it will he the means 
of defeating something at a later date? : 

Mr, CAREY. Yes, sir. 


The following statement before the Senate committee shows 
the principle on which the Dickinson bill is based (Senate 
mie gyri on Agriculture ‘hearings, February 28, 1925, pp. 18 
an 2 


Mr. Drexrnson, I want to say in behalf of my bill that it is meant 
to function in cooperation with the Department of Agriculture. If it 
is not so connected in with that department I have failed in getting 
the bill as strong along that line as I wanted it to be. I think that 


our Bureau of Markets can be enlarged and its activities enhanced 
by having a marketing board, such as Is suggested here, to work in 
cooperation with it. 

. s * * . + 

Mr, Dıcgıxsox. The essential difference is this, that I omit the 
licensing and regulatory proyisions. I have always heard that the 
temperament of the patient had a good deal to do as to whether or 
not the medicine was effective, and if you attempt to cram something 
along regulatory lines down the throats of the cooperatives of this 
country that have been organized in the past 10 or 15 years, and ‘tell 
them “ whether you like this or not you are going to take the dose, 
because it fs good for you,” you are going to get a resistance on the 
part of the cooperative concerns of this country that you will not 
overcome for 25 or 80 years, so far as cooperative marketing is con- 
cerned. 

The reason I believe my bill should be preferred to the other bill 
is the fact that I am trying to build from the bottom up, having good 
advice all along the line, and the farmers and their organizations ‘are 
injected into this organization in a way that they are going to have 
something to say about it. The farmer wants to be a part of his own 
organization, and if you do not allow him to be a part, he is not going 
to cooperate with you. ‘ 


J + 


* * 1 * - $ + 0 
Both of these bills create a board, 1 think my plan is preferable 
to the plan suggested in the administration bill by reason of its con- 
necting in of the various organizations. If both of these bills create 
a board, you have at least gotten that far by passing my bill. To 
say that you are going to deny all legislation because you can not get 
just exactly what you want—nearly all of us experienced in legisla- 
tive matters know we could not get any legislation at all if we would 
take that attitude. So, if we want to establish a board, let us go 
ahead and establish a board, and vou. can do it by passing my bill over 
here in the Senate. 


Some of the commission are doubtful about the registration 
and regulatory provisions of the Haugen bill (Senate Com- 
mittee on Agriculture hearings, February 28, 1925, p. 31): 

Mr, DICKINSON.. I would like to ask if you think an audit made by 
a $4,000 Government clerk would have saved an institution of that 
kind? 

Mr. BARRETT. Congressman DICKINSON, I don't like the registra- 
tion or audit. I don't like it, and never have. 

Mr. Dicxinsoy. That is my only difference with you. 

Mr. Baruerr. But I am saying it has two sides. 

Mr. DICKINSON. Yes. i 

Senator NorsecK, He asked you whether an audit by a 54,000 clerk 
would have saved that institution down there, 

Mr. Bannrrr. Thank you, Senator Norsxcx, for calling my atten- 
tion to that. Sometimes it would and sometimes it would not. 

Senator Norseck. You don't want to go on record as to the extent 
to which it would or would not? 

Mr. BARRETT. No, sir. 


It has been repeatedly charged by Governor Carey that the 
Dickinson bill was drawn by Doctor Taylor, chief of the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics. It might be well for me 
to say that prior to the introduction of the bill I had never 
met Doctor Taylor, and have only been formally introduced to 
him since. He was never consulted by me, and made no sug- 
gestions to me in any way about the bill. The authorship of 
the bill is set ont in testimony of Charles W. Holman, secretary 
of the National Board of Farm Organizations, given before the 
Senate Committee on Agriculture on February 28, 1925, set out 
on page 44 thereof, 


I wish to state here positively in the record that no governmental 
employee has offered one suggestion to our people in any way, either 
directly or indirectly, with regard to the text of this particular meas- 
ure. After our second draft was completed we took the draft to 
Congressman Dickinson and asked him to introduce it as a bill, and 
after consulting with him some slight changes were made and the bill 
was introduced. 


The members of the commission, by making the fight on the 
Dickinson amendment before the Senate committee, prevented 
the reporting of that bill by the Senate committee, and the vote 
being only 7 to 6 against the Dickinson bill showed the 
strength of the friends of cooperatives among the membership 
of the Senate committee and the impossibility of any other 
measure passing the Senate at that late date in the session. 

In conclusion it seems but fair to remark that the coopera- 
tives resent the legislative policies prescribed for them without 
their consent. 

From the situation there is only one conclusion to be drawn. 
Farm organizations owe it as a duty to their membership to 
federate into a single body. Cooperatives owe the same duty 
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to their membership. And both the cooperatives and the farm 
organizations should belong to the same general overhead 
federation. Any other procedure would be suicidal for co- 
operatives. 

The Northwest Farmer set out the needs of cooperatives 
from a State and national standpoint in an editorial, as fol- 
lows: 

The Farmer maintains, as we have always maintained, that com- 
modity cooperative organizations need two things to promote their 
growth, First, they need a clearly defined State and national policy 
that sanctions their existence and puts the national and State educa- 
tional facilities squarely back of them. Second, these cooperatives 
need a clearance of the way so that they can be adequately financed 
by such financial agencies as the intermediate credit system. Co- 
operation does not need coddling or control or supervision. Coopera- 
tion can not be promoted. It must arise out of the needs of the people 
and the people must want cooperation and create the system if it 
is to survive. 


A national policy should be under some department of the 
Government and not as an independent board. The reason for 
such allocation is that only 25 per cent of our people are in- 
terested in food production, An independent board would be 
compelled to represent 100 per cent of the people. Seventy-five 
per cent would want the board to furnish them cheap food; 25 
per cent would want higher prices for food products. A lead- 
ing newspaper—The Country Gentleman—commented recently 
concerning the grain situation, in an editorial, as follows: 


Cooperative marketing is one thing, Cooperative monoply in behalf 
of the wheat grower against the American consumer is another. And 
the American people, sooner or later, will be quite likely to demand 
facts on the whole grain situation. s 


It seems to me that such sentiment clearly indicates, first, 
that the Secretary of Commerce and the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture should not be on the board together; second, that an in- 
dependent board is not advisable; and third, that the proper 
allocation of such a board is in the Bureau of Economies in the 
Department of Agriculture. 


OUR FOOLISH FOREIGN-LOAN POLICY 


Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, in behalf of the gentleman 
from Missouri [Mr. Lozter], who is unavoidably absent on ac- 
count of illness, I ask unanimous consent that he be permitted 
to extend his remarks in the Recorp in two discussions on the 
foreign-loan problem. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Missouri 
Asks unanimous consent that his colleague, Mr. Lozrer, of Mis- 
souri, be given permission to extend his remarks in the RECORD 
in the manner indicated. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LOZIER. Mr. Speaker, during the Harding-Coolidge 
administration $1,681,097,500 of new American capital have 
been loaned to foreign governments, as will appear from the- 
following table: : 

Loan of American capital to foreign governments, 1921 to 1924 

{Nore.—New capital only, after deducting refunding transactions; 
only loans publicly offered included.] 


$414, 505, 000 
495, 758, 000 
213, 808, 000 
557, 026, 500 


Total tn four years x ee a 1, 681, 097, 500 
Average per 57 420, 274, 375 


The loans to foreign Governments in the last four years 
were distributed as follows: 


To European governments———— iei $754, 245, 000 
To Asiatic governments. 256, 769, 500 
To the Latin American Republies ----------------- 459, 293, 000 
To Canadian Government (including Newfoundland) — 210, 790, 000 


1, 681, 097, 500 
It will be observed that 67.2 per cent of the foreign loans 
in 1924 were made to foreign governments, 4.5 per cent to for- 
eign Provinces, and 6.4 per cent to foreign municipalities; or, 
in the aggregate, 68.1 per cent of all foreign loans made in 1924 
were to foreign governments or subdivisions of foreign goy- 
ernments. The foregoing totals do not include amounts loaned 
to foreign Provinces and municipalities. 

In 1924 Great Britain made foreign loans amounting to 
£125,858,500, which, allowing an average quotation for the 
English pound sterling during 1924, amounted to $578,949,100, 
or only about one-half of the amount of foreign securities sold 
in the United States in 1924. In the years 1920, 1921, 1922, 
1923, and 1924 the foreign loans of Great Britain of all kinds 
totaled £545,823,300, which, allowing for the dollar value of the 


pound sterling, amounted to $2,360,932,950, or less than 68 
per cent of our own foreign loans in the last five years. 

Exclusive of provincial and municipal loans, in the last 
four years’ we have loaned to Canada and Newfoundland, 
which are constituent parts of the British Commonwealth, 
$210,790,000, thereby to a very great extent relieving Great 
Britain of the responsibility and burden of financing these im- 
portant subdivisions of her far-flung Empire. In 1924 we 
made loans to 17 foreign governments, which, after deducting 
refunding transactjons, called for $557,026,500 new capital. It 
may be of interest to know that to 10 of these governments we 
loaned $512,511,500 new capital in 1924, or 52 per cent of all 
the new capital invested abroad in 1924. These 10 govern- 
ments and the net amount of new capital loaned them in 1924, 
after deducting refunding transactions, were: 


rr $30, 000, 000 
CAN. PERE SE SS AES . eT) 84, 011, 500 
CO RIO RUE GES BT TERE 110, 000, 000 
POIROT Ee a A ene Be 100, 000, 000 
Canada, including Newfoundland 3, 500, 000 
Belgium 50, 000, 000 
Argentine 40. 000, 000 
The Netherlands 40, 000, 000 
e ee 30, 000, 000 
% —... Sen eRe Eee 25, 000, 000 


Total to these 10 governments 512, 511, 500 


Proof is abundant of the willingness of England to use Ameri- 
can capital to stabilize her financial system, and to finance 
many of her fiscal operations, as the following from the New 
York Journal of Commerce, issue of February 27, will indicate: 
BRITAIN EXPECTED TO GET $100,000,000 BANK CREDIT HERE—ADVANCE WILL 

BE USED TO SUPPORT STERLING AFTER RETURN TO GOLD BASIS—RESERVE 

SYSTEM WILL LEND ITS AID—BILLS INDORSED BY BANK OF ENGLAND TO 

BE ELIGIBLE FOR PURCHASE OR DISCOUNT BY BANKS 


(Bureau of the Journal of Commerce) 


WASHINGTON, February 26.—Great Britain is expected to negotiate 
a loan from American financial interests in the near future in connec- 
tion with the plan to place British currency on a gold basis, it was 
said here to-day in high official circles. At the Treasury it was said 
that Secretary Mellon expected this development and high officials of 
the Federal Reserve Board shared in his opinion. 


* * Ą * * * * 


The preliminary negotiations looking to such a credit are thought 
to have been carried on by Montagu Norman, governor of the Bank of 
England, during his recent visit to this country. There appears to be 
no doubt here that the necessary credit to Great Britain will be forth- 
coming. 

The machinery for establishing the necessary credit in this country 
Is expected to consist of British bills bearing the indorsement of the 
Bank of England. This would make them eligible for discount or pur- 
chase by Federal reserve banks and would enable the Federal reserve 
system to lend its aid to the return of Great Britain to the gold 
standard by standing ready to accept the British bills if the American 
banks participating in the transaction desired to unload. * * * 

2 * $ * * 8 * 


Incidentally, it is expected here that the Argentine credit will amount 

to about $30,000,000 all told, although only $10,000,000 has been 
announced thus far. 
_ It is the conviction of high Treasury officials, as well as other 
administration officers, that the stability of sterling exchange would 
be beneficlal to American foreign trade through insuring more stable 
dollar exchange, and hence Government encouragement can be ex- 
pected toward the extension of a private credit to Great Britain. 


It will be observed that Secretary Mellon and the Federal 
Reserve Board are parties to this plan, which will ultimately 
withdraw $100,000,000 of American money from American 
channels and its inyestment in England. One need not be a 
financier to understand that this and scores of similar with- 
drawals reduce the supply of American money available for 
domestic loans and for investment in productive American in- 
dustries, and this inevitably means higher domestic interest 
rates. 

Moreover, the highest fiscal officer in our Nation, and the all- 
powerful reserve board, with authority to control credits 
and regulate interest rates, are consenting to this loan, just as 
many other foreign loans have been made with the tacit or 
express consent of the Department of State, or without its 
objection after the proposed loans have been submitted to it. 

I do not doubt that Great Britain will pay the principal and 
interest, as she has always met her obligations, sooner or later, 
even when she was perfidiously grabbing territory all over the 
globe and seizing the most important strategic points in the 
world. But why should we finance the stabilization of the 
English pound sterling at the expense of the people of the 
United States, who, by reason of our lending excessive sums 
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abroad, are compelled to pay a much higher interest rate, and 
are denied the use of our own domestic capital for domestic 
productive purposes? I have heretofore shown that the pro- 
ceeds of many of these loans are being utilized for purposes 
that will not create a market for American products, but to 
build up European industries that will send their manufactured 
products into the world markets to compete with our products. 

I quote from Herbert S. Hollander, a writer on world trade 
and finances, who in Washington Herald, issne of March 1, 
said: 


American capital has put new life into scores of drooping enterprises, 
particularly in Germany, which is again making a powerful thrust for 
world trade honors. Great Britain, France, Russia are moving for- 
ward steadily. The first-mentioned State, in company with Germany 
and Italy, is pushing with might and main in South America, attempt- 
ing to wrest from the United States first position in the commercial 
life of the Latin American Republics. 


Here we have a statement from one well qualified to speak 

on the subject, that by our lavish and excessive foreign loans 
-we are putting European factories on their feet, and as an ob- 

vious result of our short-sighted foreign loan policy, these fac- 
tories that have been restored by American money are fighting 
to take our South American and other world trade away from 
us. Many of these factories are using American money to 
run their factories and their factory products are competing 
with American factory products in the markets of the world. 
We are lending money to Europe with which to fight us. 
Secretary Hooyer recently stated that the proceeds of many 
of these foreign loans were being used for purposes that would 
not help American trade. 

I do not think that the Federal Reserve Board should 
even wink at the making of these foreign loans, except 
possibly in the case of German loans that are required under 
the Dawes plan to place Germany on her feet, and enable 
her to meet the tremendous burden that she now carries as 
a result of the World War. I may add that these loans to 
Germany are safeguarded by international agreement, and all 
Americans want the United States to bear her just share of 
the burden of rehabilitating Germany, which is in the interest 
of world peace and in harmony with humanitarian impulses. 
I have in this series of discussions stated more than once 
that I did not favor a policy of financial isolation, and I do 
not object to a moderate part of our surplus capital being 
invested abroad where the security is ample and the purpose 
meritorious; but my attack has been directed against a reck- 
less, excessive, aud too lavish lending of American capital 
abroad at the expense of our own people. Our international 
bankers are going “hog wild” on foreign loans and very much 
overdoing the matter. The great international bankers should 
give a little more time to domestic conditions. The rehabilita- 
tion of erican agriculture is of commanding importance 
and should be given careful consideration by American finan- 
ciers. Why not have a “closed season” on foreign loans 
until the crying needs of agriculture can be given intelligent 
consideration to the end that this great basic industry may 
be placed permanently in the list of profitable occupations. 

In 1924 American capitalists made loans to three French rail- 
roads aggregating $45,000,000, as follows: Paris-Lyons-Mediter- 
ranean Railroad, $20,000,000; Nord Railroad, $15,000,000; and 
Paris-Orleans Railroad, $10,000,000; a loan of $10,000,000 was 
made to the French National Mail Steamship Co. Inasmuch as 
these four loans, aggregating $55,000,000 were guaranteed by 
the French Government, they are, in essence, loans to the 
French Government, with the railroad property as additional 
security. 

Last year a loan of $22,000,000 was made to the Industrial 
Bank of Japan. The Industrial Bank of Finland borrowed 
$12,000,000 of American capital. These loans were guaranteed 
by their respective governments. A Finnish municipal loan of 
$7,000,000 was also guaranteed by Finland. These foreign 
private loans guaranteed by foreign governments amount to 
$96,000,000, which added to the amounts loaned to foreign 
governments direct makes an aggregate of $653,026,500 new 
American capital loaned in 1924 to foreign governments and to 
private concerns under a government guarantee. This does not 
include $43,752,000 new capital loaned to foreign provinces and 
$62,291,000 loaned to foreign municipalities in 1924. As these 
are subdiyisions of foreign governments, they are in effect on 
the same basis as loans made to foreign governments. Adding 
these amounts, we have a total of $759,026,500 leaned in 1924 
to foreign governments, foreign provinces, foreign municipal- 
ities, and to foreign corporations under the guaranty of foreign 
governments, 


According to the annual report of the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency, issued December 1, 1924, the national banks, on June 30, 
1924, owned only $261,478,000 worth of foreign bonds, although 
foreign bonds amounting to nearly $4,000,000,000 had been sold 
in the United States within the last few years. This means that 
the national banks retain only a negligible proportion of these 
foreign loans among their assets, but these foreign securities 
are unloaded on the public and purchased with capital that 
would have been available for domestic loans or for investment 
in productive industries if it had not been absorbed by these 
foreign securities. 

The international bankers who handle these foreign loans 
receive handsome commissions and underwriting profits, but it 
is their policy to sell these foreign securities to the public 
as quickly as possible. I read from a bulletin issued in 
October, 1924, by the National City Bank of New York, a 
Statement in reference to a large foreign loan floated in the 
United States: 


This issue passed out of the hands of the bankers at once, Bankers 
who are bond distributers buy bonds as a merchant buys goods, for 
the purpose of selling them, and sell them as quickly as possible in 
order to be in a position to repeat the operation. 


T. W. Lamont, of J. P. Morgan & Co., is quoted in the New 
York Commercial and Financial Chronicle, page 898, issue of 
March 4, 1922, in referring to the foreign loans made by 
bankers, said that— 


The amount held by bankers themselves, as shown by a careful 
canvass, is negligible. Bankers are merchants. They buy securities, 
believing them to be sound, and sell them to investors. In the same 
way, these foreign bonds were distributed among the inyestors of the 
country, who still hold them, 


In other words, these international bankers do not buy these 
foreign bonds to hold as a part of the assets of their banks, 
but they handle the transaction in order to get the excessive 
commissions and underwriting profits, intending to unload the 
securities on the American investing public without delay. 
I may add that the National City Bank of New York is engaged 
very largely in international banking and in the exchange of 
foreign securities for American capital. I quote from the bulle- 
tin issued by that bank in January, 1925: 


The bank has become far more than a Wall Street institution, At 
this writing the National City Bank of New York and the International 
Banking Corporation, which is owned by the bank, have branches in 
22 foreign countries. 


For some time there has been a steady flow of gold out of the 
United States. This movement has not reached such magni- 
tude as to occasion alarm, but it is at Teast an unfavorable 
symptom that may presage subsequent gold exports in such 
quantities as to cause a readjustment of present levels, and 
may become serious. With the advent of the World War gold 
began flowing into the United States in large and unprecedented 
quantities, and these importations of gold continued until we 
had, and still have, a tremendous preponderance of the world’s 
supply of gold. But the tide is now turning, and we may ex- 
pect ever increasing gold shipments abroad. $ 

As long as gold was flowing to us some economists were fear- 
ful that we were getting too much gold for our own good, but 
it will be somewhat difficult to convince the hard-headed Ameri- 
ean that our tremendous stock of gold is injuriously affecting 
our economic status. Of course, cur financial system is bot- 
tomed on gold. While it does not circulate as freely as cur- 
rency, nevertheless our currency, credits, and entire fiscal 
system are in the last analysis based on gold. That being irue, 
it necessarily follows that our gold is our capital on which the 
stability of our business and fiscal systems ultimately depend. 

If in payment of these foreign loans we ship an undue pro- 
portion of our business capital abroad, will not this reduction 
of capital be adversely reflected in our domestic industrial, 
agricultural, and commercial activities? Capiial and business 
are Siamese twins, inseparably bound together by the laws of 
finance and economics. To reduce the vitality of the one means 
impairment of the vitality of the other. If we perform a sur- 
gical operation on finance, remove an undue portion of her 
blood, the ill effects are not confined to finance but are imme- 
diately observable on business. Lending an excessive portion 
of our surplus capital abroad is in essence a financial blood- 
letting which deprives domestic business of needed capital. 

Including foreign securities not publicly listed for sale and 
direct investments of American capital in foreign mines and in 
the purchase of foreign industrial and commercial plants, finan- 
cial authorities agree that we are sending abroad each year 
approximately $1,500,000,000, This means a depletion of our 
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business capital to the extent of $1,500,000,000 annually. Can 
anyone deny that this means higher interest rates and less 
money for productive American industries? 

After my third discussion of the foreign debt problem, I 
read in the Washington Herald an article from the pen of 
George W. Hinman, a well-informed writer on financial ques- 
tions, in which he takes the position that the tide of American 
gold flowing to Europe is depleting our business capital. I 
quote from Mr. Hinman's article, which, I am free to say, 
expresses my views better than I could state them: 


| Gold is a final basis or foundation of credit. 

This credit is used to carry on or expand business, It secures at 
bank the capital for business and business enterprise. 

As a fanrous economist has said, capital is what capital does. 
Therefore, when we export gold, we export to a large extent the busi- 
ness capital of the Nation. 

This is a heavy lot of words, but it is needed to explain a big 
business question. That question is, Have we too much business 
capital in this country? And do we need to get rid of a billion or two, 
somehow—anyhow? 

If so, the shipments of gold and the billion and a quarter of yearly 
foreign loans are the sure means of getting greater prosperity. If 
not, we are paving the way to higher money rates, to more costly 
credits for our own business enterprises. 

In the second place, a large part of this gold goes to European 
governments and thelr peoples. By replenishing their exhausted stocks 
of gold, we are told, we enable them to reform their paper currencies; 
restore confidence in their shaky finances; revive their wavering indus- 
tries, and enable them to upbuild their trade with us—all for the 
greater prosperity of America and American business. 

Is the outflow of gold really doing these things? And do these 
things have to be done for the greater prosperity of Anrerican busi- 
ness? 

Before the war, England had $175,000,000 in gold. To-day she has 
$640,000,000, 
` Before the war, France had $701,000,000; to-day, $736,000,000. 

Before the war, all Europe had $2,000,000,000; to-day, $2,800,- 
000,000. 

What do these figures mean? They mean that Europe, who, we 
are told, is perishing for need of our gold, has $800,000,000 more 
of this metal—this possible business capital—than she had before 
the war. 

Is it, then, gold alone—our gold—that Europe needs to rebuild her? 
No; it is a lot of other things that there is no space, even, to name 
in this column. 

So, in this respect, also, we seem to be shipping business capital 
abroad without any immediate prospect of adequate business compensa- 
tion or reward. 8 

In the third place, the shipment of money capital aud, to a large 
extent, gold capital, abroad is not a natural movement—not the result 
of purchase and sale that goes on between this Nation and others. 

We sold far more than we bought abroad in 1924—fully $900,000,- 
000 more. What our tourists spent abroad did not come anywhere 
near to offsetting this foreign debt to us. 

What did offset that debt and make the shipment of gold capital 
from this country the order of the day? The borrowings of our busi- 
hess capital by all sorts of nations, on all sorts of securities, for all 
sorts of purposes—good, bad, and indifferent, 

‘The question then comes home again: 

Is it to the interest of American business to invest in foreign loans 
all the surplus gained from honest trade—to invest the surplus and 
then some, so that we are compelled to ship abroad our domestic 
capital to square the accounts? 

Are we really restoring Europe, for instance, to such an extent as 
to benefit our future business? 

The answer is in the Sunday and Monday dispatches from France, 
with her falling franc; from Austria, with her distressed industry; 
from Germany, with her unfavorable trade balance of $600,000,000 
for 1924. 

America’s business capital has been shipped abroad, Is being shipped 
abroad, by means of gold loans and otherwise. 

Is the result favorable“? 

Up to to-day the result is not favorable. This is the cold fact that 
all the propaganda and European window dressing up to date can not 
aud does not alter. 

I quote from the New York Journal of Commerce, issue of 
February 21, 1925: í 

There is a good deal of criticism of some of the foreign loans that 
have been offered in this market of late, 


I quote from a letter from a prominent international bank- 
ing concern under date of February 9: 

Since the first of the year a total of approximately $122,000,000 
principal amount of foreigu-dollar securities have been offered. 


Another prominent banking concern has stated that if the 
present rate is maintained, approximately $2,000,000,000 of new 
American capital will be invested in foreign loans in 1925. I 
insist that this is not a safe and sane policy and should be 
quickly reversed. 


HOUR OF MEETING WEDNESDAY 


Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that when the House recesses this evening it recess to meet at 
10 o'clock to-morrow morning. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Ohio 
asks unanimous consent that when the House recesses this 
evening it recess to meet at 10 o'clock to-morrow morning. Is 
there objection? x 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, reserving the 
right to object, of course, it is necessary for the House to re- 
cess, because to-morrow must be a continuation of the legisla- 
tive day of to-day. Can the gentleman from Ohio give us an 
idea at this time as to the program from now until the time we 
do recess? ; 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Yes; I am about to ask unanimous con- 
sent, I will say to the gentleman, to consider Senate bills on 
the Private Calendar. After that the Committee on Printing, I 
understand, has some resolutions, and also the Committee on 
Accounts. 
denn GARRETT of Tennessee: Are they privileged resolu- 

ons? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. They are privileged resolutions, ‘Then 
there are several gentlemen who desire to address the House 
upon various matters, I understand, for a period of something 
like an hour. After that I would see no reason why the House 
should not recess, and to-morrow morning there might possibly 
be some conference reports. We can not tell until the time 
comes; but, as I understand, to-morrow, while I have not 
heard definitely from the Senate, in all probability we will leave 
the Hall in a body at about a quarter of 12 to proceed to the 
Senate. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. 
tom. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Yes. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. And I think gentlemen should 
understand that we meet here in the Hall and leave the Hall 
at about 15 or 10 minutes to 12 in a body to go to the Senate 
Chamber for the ceremonies there. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Yes. 8 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. To get back to the order of 
business, I understand the gentleman proposes to ask consent 
to take up the Priyate Calendar in the way he has suggested. 
Then there will be some resolutions from the Committee on 
Printing and the Committee on Accounts, those being privileged, 
and after that time there will be some remarks made by differ- 
ent gentlemen. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Yes. I am not in a position to say 
whether the conference report on the deficiency bill will be 
ready this evening or not. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Is there a conference now on 
that bill? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Iam not even sure of that, 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. No; there is not, I think I 
may say, because the House adopted the conference report and 
acted no further. It is up to the Senate as to what that body 
will do with the bill. 

Mr. TINCHER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I yield. 

Mr. TINCHER. It will be necessary before the House re- 
cesses to-night until 10 o'clock to-morrow for the House to 
know whether we are to have a further conference on that 
bill, and I presume it is contemplated by the leaders to remain 
in position to have another conference if necessary on the 
deficiency bill. 

Mr. SNELL. It is entirely dependent on what the Senate 


That has been the usual cus- 


does this afternoon with respect to the bill. 


~ Mr. TINCHER. If we should recess until 10 o'clock to-mor- 
row, we would forego any chance of further action with refer- 
ence to the deficiency bill. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I do not understand there is 
any 8 to agree upon an hour for recessing this 
evening. 

Mr. TINCHER. No; there should not be. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. But in order that Members 
may understand we want to know what business we may ex- 
pect to come before the House. 

Mr. LONGWORTH., So far as I am aware there will be no 
other business. 
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Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman from Ohio yield for a 


question? 
Mr. LONGWORTH. I yield. 
Mr. BLANTON. Would it not be wise while there is a 


quorum here to have an agreement by unanimous consent that 
at a certain hour the House will stand in recess until some 
‘hour to-morrow? We could get in a legislative jam here 
where we might not be able to get a quorum to recess. I 
remember distinctly one previous session when we were up 
against that very proposition in the night when we could not 
recess because we did not have a quorum, and we could not 
find a quorum. We could have a unanimous-consent agree- 
ment now that would obviate that situation. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I would not care to ask for that just 
at this time. We will be in session at any rate for about two 
hours. 

Mx. KING. Will the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I yield. 

Mr. KING. The gentleman has stated that a number of 
Members will address the House. Can the gentleman give any 
‘information as to who those gentlemen are and upon what 
subjects they will address the House? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. ‘The gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. 
Scat], who is shortly to leave us and go to another body, 
expects to address the House, and the gentleman from Kansas 
[Mr. Strona]. 

Mr. KING. Upon what subject will the gentleman from 
Kansas address the House? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I have not been advised. 

Mr. KING. I would like to ask if he is going to address the 
House on the subject of the investigation of duplication of 
bonds in the Treasury? 

Mr. STRONG of Kansas. I am going to address the House 
on the subject of that investigation. 

Mr. KING. I shall have to object to that part of the 
unanimous-consent request. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Will the gentleman from Ohio yield for 
a question? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I yield. 

Mr. RAMSETHR. In reference to the general outline of 

business for the rest of the day, the Speaker, I understand, 
has agreed to recognize certain gentlemen to bring up some 
minor but rather important bills. Do I understand that the 
"statement of the majority leader amounts to an agreement 
‘that the Speaker will not recognize gentlemen that he has 
agreed to recognize? 
+ Mr. LONGWORTH. Not at all. I was unable to answer 
„categorically, but I think there will be no business of im- 
portance. There will be some suspension of the rules, I 
presume. 

Mr. CARTER. Did I understand the gentleman to say there 
would be suspensions after. dinner this evening? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. No. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I think it would be quite 
“desirable if we could know what the suspensions are to be. 

. Mr. LONGWORTH. The Speaker is not in the chair, and I 
have not advised with him. I do not know whether he has 
any agreements, but I should assume that they were on matters 
of relatively minor importance, 

i The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is, Is there ob- 
ection to the unanimous-consent request of the gentleman 
from Ohio? 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I understand that request is 
to take up bills on the Private Calendar 

Mr. LONGWORTH. No; not at this time. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The request is to recess until 
10 o'clock to-morrow when the House recesses to-day. 

r. SCHAFER. [Reserving the right to object, then we are 
to understand this session will not be in position to take up the 
retirement legislation for the Federal employees? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. The gentleman may draw that conclu- 
Sion. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Reserving the right to object, 
I would like to ask one further question. Is there any proba- 
‘pility or possibility of what is called the civil service retire- 
ment bill being taken up? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. ‘That was just the question asked me by 
the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. SCHAFER]. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. And what was the gentle- 
man’s response? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. My response was that so far as I knew 
it would not be taken up. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. What does the gentleman guess 
about the matter? 
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Mr. LONGWORTH. I have a very strong guess that it will 
not be called up. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Now, Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to proceed with the consideration of the Senate bills on the 
Private Calendar that have been hitherto unobjected to and 
have a favorable report from a proper committee in the House. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the gentleman from Ohio? 

Mr. ANTHONY. Reserving the right to object, why confine It 
to the Private Calendar; there are Senate bills on the Consent 
Calendar? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I think we must confine it to the Pri- 
vate Calendar. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the request 
of the gentleman from Ohio to proceed to the consideration of 
Senate bills on the Private Calendar. Is there objection? 

Mr. STEVENSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp on the matter of the 
duplication of bonds, to which the gentleman from Kansas 
[Mr. Strrone] is going to speak. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the gentleman from South Carolina to extend his re- 
marks in the Recorp in the manner indicated? 

Mr. BACON, I object. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question now is on the 
request of the gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. BLANTON. Reserving the right to object, I want to 
ask the gentleman a question. Does that mean unobjeeted 
bills? Does it mean that when they are called up and objected 
to they go off the calendar; or in other words, they are not 
to be taken up as a matter of right, only those unobjected to? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Absolutely. 

Mr. ANTHONY. Reserving the right to object, I want to 
ask the gentleman if he would object to including bills on the 
Consent Calendar? 

Mr, LONGWORTH. I have not consulted the committee, 
and I do not know how many there are. 

Mr. ANTHONY. I know of one. 

Mr. SINNOTT. There are six of those bills on the Consent 
Calendar after the place on the calendar where we siopped. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Speaker, I desire to modify my 
request so that it will include at the close of the business on 
the Private Calendar the Senate bills on the Consent Calendar. 
As I understand there are six of them. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the gentleman from Ohio as modified? 

Mr. KING. I object. I object to it for the reason it has 
not been modified in the manner suggested as it ought to be. 
I refer to the speech of the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. 
Strone]. Is that included in the request? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. ‘That has been taken care of. 

Mr. KING. I withdraw my objection. 

Mr. FREDERICKS. Reserving the right to object, may I 
ask if this request will include bills passed by the Senate on 
the Private Calendar where their counterpart has been favor- 
ably reported by the committee of the House and is on the 
calendar? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Les. 

Mr. LEAVITT. Reserving the right to object, would it in- 
clude a bill passed by both the House and Senate with a re- 
quest to substitute the Senate bill for the House bill, both 
haying passed under unanimous consent? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. That can be taken care of later. 

Mr. LEAVITT. With the assurance of the leader that ft 
will be given an opportunity, I do not object. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is, Is there ob- 
jection to the request of the gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 


BOND OPERATIONS OF THE TREASURY DEPARTMENT 


Mr. STEAGALL, Mr. Speaker, availing myself of the privi- 
lege and courtesy granted by the House to express my views 
regarding the work of the special committee appointed under 
resolution 231 to inyestigate the bond operations of the Treas- 
ury Department, I shall not go into the matter in all its 
phases nor at such length as I should do were it not for the 
able manner in which the case has been discussed by the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. Krno], the ranking member of the 
Republican Party on the committee. In this connection I 
desire to commend in the highest terms the service rendered 
by the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Krxe], who has displayed 
the finest qualities of courage, patriotism, and devotion to duty. 
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He has shown himself capable of rising above partisanship and 
meeting his duties in a way befitting a true 5 
the people, regardless of the vast powers which have exe 
every pressure at their command to thwart the efforts of the 
committee and dominate its findings. As a representative of 
the minority on the committee I have at all times deferred to 
the judgment and wishes of the chairman of the committee, the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Me Fax], and the rank- 
ing member of the committee, the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
Kine]. 

I confess when I accepted appointment upon the committee 
I had a feeling at least akin to prejudice in favor of the con- 
tentions that were being put forth by the officials of the 
Treasury Department. This feeling was due in part to a re- 
luctance, which one of experience in public affairs naturally 
has, to accept criticisms against high public officials—especially 
of such grave import—in the absence of absolute proof. I 
shared, also, the impression, which I dare say had been made 
upon other Members of Congress, as well as the public at large, 
by the persistent statements and reports carried in the press 
attempting to discredit the charges which had been made. 

In addition to the statements in the press, just when the 
committee was about to begin its labors, the Secretary of the 
Treasury issued a report to the President of the United States, 
consisting of a volume of about 200 printed pages, which was 
circulated by him all over the United States, both in the press 
and direct to bankers and financiers. An examination of this 
report revealed an attack so filled with abuse and vitupera- 
tion, directed not only against the Mr. Charles B. Brewer, at- 


. torney of the Department of Justice, who was accused of 


having brought the charges, but against every witness or em- 
ployee who had furnished information, and disclosed resent- 
ment and bitterness to an extent which at least detracted from 
the report, if, indeed, it did not discredit its statements. The 
committee learned that Mr. Brewer was not only an attorney 
of the Department of Justice with instructions to investigate 
this matter, but that he had been called into conference by 
President Harding and specifically instructed by the President 
to continue, as his personal representative, the investigation 
which had been undertaken. The confidence of President 
Harding in Mr, Brewer is well expressed in the following 
letter: 
Tun Warre Housa, 
Washington, June 30, 1928, 

Mr. CHARLES B. BREWER, 

pecial Assistant to the Attorney General, Washington, D. 0. 


My Dear MR. Eunwun: It is well understood throughout the Treas- 
ury and by Secretary Mellon that you are to be permitted to secure 
all information you desire in making the investigations which have been 
committed to you. The presentation of this letter to any concern deal- 
ing with the Government or with the department will undoubtedly 
make available to you all necessary opportunity for investigation. If 
these credentials are not ample please report to me the specific case 
and a special order will be issued. 

Very truly yours, 
Warren G. HARDING, 


As further illustrative of the confidence which President 
Harding had in Mr. Brewer and showing how important Presi- 
dent Harding regarded this work there is also appended an- 
other letter from him: 

THe Wurre House, 
Washington, January 4, 1923, 
Mr. CHARLES B. Brewer, 
Department of Justice, Washington, D. C. 

Myx Dran Mr. Brewer: I am inclosing you herewith a request which 
I have from the Attorney General for service at your hands. I am 
very much disposed to oblige the Attorney General in this matter. 
He has come to have a high regard for your services and he feels 
that you can be of very great assistance in a matter of deep concern 
to the Department of Justice, I trust this request will find you so 
situated that you can give him the service requested without serious 
interference with the important work you have in hand, I suggest 
that you report to General Daugherty personally, 

Very truly yours, 
WARREN G. HARDING. 


Within a few days after the return of the funeral party 
which had accompanied President Harding’s body to Ohio for 
interment, Mr. Brewer, the attorney of the Department of 
Justice, while engaged in his investigation at the Federal Re- 
serve Bank of Chicago, was ordered by wire, sent by Mr. 
Daugherty, the Attorney General, to return to Washington im- 
mediately, and upon arrival here was handed his discharge as 
attorney for the Department of Justice. President Coolidge, 


-upon personal investigation, revoked the order and reinstated 


Mr. Brewer, making his order effective from the date of the 
attempted discharge, 

An examination of the report of the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury shows that there were quite a number of specific and 
serious charges which had been made by Mr. Brewer, attorney 
for the Department of Justice, which the Secretary of the 
Treasury had not answered. 

It was charged: X 

That Benjamin R. Stickney, one of the 28 discharged em- 
ployees of the Bureau of Engraving and Printing, had, as a 
principal with Ralph, the former director, in a bribe of $8,000 
to a representative of the Mexican Government, in a patent 
scheme exploited the facilities of the bureau for their joint pri- 
vate gain, which came to light in a suit between the parties 
and was evidenced by a memorandum signed by Chief Justice 
McCoy, of the Supreme Court of the District of Columbia. 
Stickney was reinstated and is still employed at the Bureau of 
Engraving and Printing. 

The report of the Secretary of the Treasury made no refer- 
ence to this. 

It was charged again— 

That James E. Chamberlain, another one of the 28 dis- 
charged employees, made unrestricted use of the Bureau of 
Engraving and Printing as a salesroom for farm products, 
hauled from Virginia in Government machines; that he had 
been arrested for having a still on his premises made partly 
of Government material; of hauling the corn for making 
liquor in Government machines; of taking from Government 
storehouses, without pay, other ingredients for making liquor; 
and of appropriating Government tires and various material 
for his private car—for none of which offenses Chamberlain 
was placed on trial, though the matters were duly brought to 
the attention of the district attorney, and that Chamberlain 
was subsequently reinstated and is now employed at the Bureau 
of Engraving and Printing. 

The report of the Secretary of the Treasury made no refer- 
ence to this charge. 

It was charged— 

That Thomas W. Goss, an employee of 87 years’ service, had 
on March 9, 1921, written a long letter to the Secretary of the 
Treasury detailing various charges against James E. Chamber- 
lain, referred to above, and making other serious charges in- 
volving the integrity of the Bureau of Engraving and Printing, 
and that while Chamberlain had been reinstated, Goss had 
never received an answer to his letter, but had been demoted 
about $1,000 a year in his salary and transferred to a minor 
position in another division. 

The report of the Secretary of the Treasury made no refer- 
ence to this. 

It was charged— 

That various cases of vice and dishonesty reported to Mr. 
Wilmeth would be protected by packed committees; that G. A. 
Cole, J. Benjamin, and Adam Ruth, 8 of 28 employees, had been 
utilized on such committees; and that these 8 men had been 
reinstated at the Bureau of Engraving and Printing. 

The report of the Secretary of the Treasury made no refer- 
ence to this charge. 

It was charged 

That uncanceled bonds which should have been canceled were 
received in great numbers, some 2,500, to the value of several 
million dollars, within a period of three months; that at least 
one clerk who had reported to her superiors that uncanceled 
bonds were passing over her desk had been reprimanded by 
them and by the Secret Service for so reporting. 

The report of the Secretary of the Treasury made no refer- 
ence to this charge. 8 

The truth about the discharged employees of the Bureau of 
Engraving and Printing should have been made known by the 
officials of the Treasury Department in justice to the late 
President Harding, if for no other purpose. I am sure no 
thoughtful citizen could for a moment countenance the criti- 
cism that President Harding, with his conservative tempera- 
ment and kindly heart, could have been induced to issue the 
order summarily dismissing employees of the Bureau of En- 
graving and Printing without full justification for his action. 

An examination of the report of the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury shows that other charges which have been made were 
ignored or evasively answered, or that an attempt was made 
to dispose of them by such statements as— 

Mr. Brewer's charges are utterly false in every respect. 

Primarily Mr. Brewer has not been interested in the truth. 


Just here let me emphasize the fact that the findings of the 
committee set forth in the report submitted to the House are 
based entirely and exclusively upon the testimony of officials 
and employees of the Treasury Department, and official docu- 
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ments and records, and not upon the testimony of Mr. Brewer, 
the attorney for the Department of Justice, though it is only 
fair to say that the committee has the utmost faith in the 
character and ability of Mr. Brewer. In this connection 
I wish to say that the committee found Mr. Brewer, the 
attorney for the Department of Justice, to be a man of great 
industry, remarkable ability, scrupulously truthful, and his 
services were of inestimable value. 

An instance of the evasive methods which characterize the 
report of the Secretary of the Treasury is found in the answer 
made to Mr. Brewer's comment that, while there were thou- 
sands of duplicates of coupon bonds whose source could not 
be traced, due to improper regulations of the Treasury, in the 
case of registered bonds, which could be accurately traced, 
there was, as far as he could find, only one duplicate. In 
making answer to this charge the report of the Secretary of 
the Treasury stated that— 


Mr. Brewer * * is suspicious in view of the fact that 
„in registered bonds there was not a single duplicate as far as any 
record could be found for me” and added the follotving: 

“Imperfectly printed registered bonds and Victory notes returned 
to the bureau for replacement aggregated 35,772 pieces and that the 
comparison which followed indicates that imperfections were found as 
frequently in registered bonds as in coupons bonds.” 


The committee called as a witness the chief of the division 
in charge of registered bonds and he stated that at this time 
the total number of duplicates in registered bonds was 5 and 
not 35,772, as was left to be implied. 

When the committee discovered that bonds which the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury claimed had never been printed, and on 
the nonexistence of which he based a conclusion that duplica- 
tions were the result of innocent error—were coming into the 
Treasury and were being paid, it developed that this had been 
going on for months, though no hint ef the fact had been 
given to the committee. The matter was called to the atten- 
tion of the Secretary of the Treasury. His answer relative 
thereto is incorporated below in a column parallel to the 
statements which he had made in his report to the President. 
These statements follow: 


SECRETARY’S REPORT OF APRIL 26, 
1924, TO THE PRESIDENT 


A Treasury committee bas inves- 
tigated each instance of duplicated 
serial number and in practically 
every case has determined the 
serial number which should have 
been borne by one of the duplicated 
numbered securities, (Pars, 23. 
235.) 

It was a simple matter * * * 
to see whether any of these open 
numbers could be allocated as an 
offset against the duplicates. (Par. 
94.) 
the allocation * “ was not 
made. at random * * (Par. 
94.) 

The accuracy of this allocation 
was subsequently confirmed“ 
(Par. 95.) 

The allocation is likewise con- 
firmed * © œ (Par, 95.) 

* + œ the coupon files fur- 
nished still further means of es- 
tablishing the identity * * * 
(Par. 95.) 

+ + the committee's report 
* * is attached and the facts 
reported are most convincing, 
(Par. 96.) 

+ * + the committee has 
been able in 1,668 Instances to 
establish “ofset” numbers. In 
the remaining 349 cases definite 
allocation of offset“ numbers 
has rot been established, * * * 
(Par. 97.) 


SECRETARY’s LETTER OF FEBRUARY 4, 
1925, TO THE COMMITTEE 


‘Apparently the committee has 
gained an inaccurate impression as 
to the meaning of the allocations 
(p. 5). 

These allocations represent the 
Treasury's tentative selection of 
numbers presumed to represent the 
bonds displaced as a result of 
erroneous numbering, erroneous en- 
tering, erroneous posting, * * +è 
(p. 6). 

The allocations, therefore, are 
merely the Treasury's prediction 
or opinion as to the particular 
serial numbers which were never 
issued (p. 6). 


It will be seen that the Secretary's last statement to the 


committee carried the admission that the books of the Treasury 
do not balance, and all the testimony shows that they do not 
balance and can not be made to balance. This must certainly 
be regarded as an indefensible state of affairs. 


Instead of the losses in bond transactions being only $13,000, 
as has been insisted by the Secretary of the Treasury, the 
losses in one case alone, ease known as eleven-eleven, were 
somewhere between $197,000 and $1,400,000. The true amount 
is not certain, but the Treasury officials acknowledged that 
$197,000 in bonds were stolen from the vaults and were still 
outstanding. The committee’s report called attention to losses 
amounting to $112,000,000. These losses are made up of the 
amounts shown in the subcommittee’s report, paragraphs 10a, 
10b, and 11, and are made up of— 

First. Sixty million dollars of loss by the Treasury buying in 


Victory and third 4½ per cent bonds at $98 per hundred 


when other issues of Liberty bonds were selling on the market 
as low as $86 per hundred; 

Second. A loss of $28,000,000 in interest which the War 
Finance Corporation collected from coupons clipped from bonds 
purchased for the Treasury, which bonds it held from about 
9 to 15 months after purchase instead of turning them promptly 
into the Treasury; and, 

Third. A loss of $24,000,000 which represents the totals of a 
number of transactions wherein it is shown that the price paid 
for bonds on various dates was above the highest market price 
of the bonds on the various days named by the Secretary of 
the Treasury in his report to Congress, if the dates named by 
him were correct. 

Fourth. An unknown loss resulting from the War Finance 
Corporation selling to various bankers at less than cost and 
at less than they sold the same issue on the same day to the 
Government, the difference in cost being as much as seven, 
eight, and nine dollars per hundred, the Government being 
charged $92 for bonds sold to banks at $83, $84, and $85 per 
hundred. a 

Fifth, A further loss from the duplication of bonds, some of 
which have been acknowledged by the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury wherein he insists that it is only the same bonds paid 
twice, the extent of which is in doubt and has been placed in 
further uncertainty by the discontinuance of the filing and re- 
cording of coupons. This was resorted to after President 
Harding had ordered that the destruction of bonds be termi- 
nated. His order is as follows: 

DECEMBER 19, 1921, 

My Dear Ma. SECRETARY: I talked with you this morning over the 
telephone about suspending the destruction of bonds which have been 
exchanged for new ones, ete., and was greatly pleased to have your 
assurance that this destruction would be permanently suspended. I 
think this administration ought to take that course as the surest man- 
ner of self-defense. 

These bonds will not require any very extended storage space, and 
we will have a very valuable refutation of neglect on the part of this 
administration if these exchanged securities and other questionable can- 
cellations are preserved for future reference and inspection, 

I trust you will make the order a very explicit one and allow no 
variation therefrom, 

Very sincerely, 
Warren G. HARDING, 

The SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY, 

Washington, D. C. 

The Secretary of the Treasury has taken the position that 
the Government must pay bonds which have been circulated, 
even though these bonds be fraudulent or had been previously 
paid and stolen from its yaults and recirculated. In his letter 
dated June 11, 1924, in answer to the committee's criticism of 
this position, the Secretary of the Treasury stated: 


Detection at this point (examination and recordation at Washing- 
ton), though important, would not provide any redress. The guards 
against counterfeiting must be imposed and made effective at the point 
the coupons are paid, when their clearance may be refused. 


And that— 


Coupon bonds, therefore, which may have been extracted from the 
Government's stock and fraudulently placed in circulation, fall in the 
category of an innocent purchaser for value acquiring good title, ete. 


There is no shadow of doubt that the position of the Treas- 
ury in this matter is absolutely wrong. The well-recognized 
rule of law is set forth very clearly in the following: 


Where bonds are stolen before they are issued and delivered in a 
complete condition, or after they are redeemed and extinguished and 
cease to be legal outstanding obligations, a bona fide purchaser value 
obtains no title (9 Corpus Juris, 64)— 


and that duplicate bonds stolen by a printer before issue, where 
delivery, which is an essential feature, is lacking; or a bond 
after surrender is stolen from the Treasury vaults and again 
put in circulation, the obligation having once been satisfied, 
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the United States is not liable even to a bona fide holder for 


value. See Branch v. Commissioner (80 Va. 427); Bursum v. 
Huntington (21 Mich. 415); Germania Savings Bank v. Sus- 
pension Bridge (26 N. Y. Supp. 98). The Secretary of the 
Treasury seems to have based his erroneous opinion on the 
case of Morgan v. United States (118 U. S. 877), which case 
deals with bonds regularly issued and later stolen. The Secre- 
tary of the Treasury does not seem to differentiate between 
bonds regularly issued and bonds stolen before issue that have 
not been accompanied by delivery, which is an essential feature 
to a valid bond, nor does the Treasury differentiate between 
stolen bonds which have once been satisfied and those which 
have not been satisfied. 

The decisions also give the Government the right of inspec- 
tion of the bonds at Washington before its rights are lost, re- 
quiring only that the examination shall be reasonably prompt. 
Notwithstanding the clear remedy which the Treasury has 
under the law, the examination and recording of coupons has 
been abandoned since last July, though the value of the coupons 
is as great or greater than the value of the bonds, their total 
value equaling or more than equaling the whole of the public 
debt, and, due to the fact that the coupons are usually sur- 
rendered years before the bonds, they afford the first informa- 
tion which the Treasury receives of fraudulent issues. If 
property could be made subject to obligations resting upon 
forged evidences of debt, circulated without authority, no 
man’s estate would be safe against thieves and forgers. No 
one need be a lawyer to understand that such is not the law. 

It must be regretted by all who have given thought to the 
subject of the committee’s inquiry that we have not been given 
opportunity to formulate legislation for the correction of 
existing abuses and regulation of we sale and redemption of 
bends to the end that all interested persons may be treated 
alike and that no one may be permitted to enjoy an advantage 
in transactions with the Treasury Department by information 
obtained from inside sources, whether fairly or otherwise, 
which is not furnished to the public at large. 

At so early a date in our history as 1789 Congress in its 
wisdom saw fit to enact legislation that, it would seem, must 
have been forgotten by some people and which is expressed in 
the following statute: 


See. 243. No person appointed to the office of Secretary of the 
Treasury, or First Comptroller, or First Auditor, or Treasurer, or 
Register, shall directly or indirectly be concerned or interested in 
carrying on the business of trade or commerce, or be owner in whole 
or in part of any sea vessel, or purchase by himself, or another in 
trust for him, any public lands or other public property, or be con- 
cerned in the purchase or disposal of any public securities of any 
State, or of the United States, or take or apply to his own use any 
emolument or gain for negotiating or transacting any business in the 
Treasury Department, other than what shall be allowed by law; and 
every person who offends against any of the probibitions of this section 
shall be deemed guilty of a high misdemeanor and forfeit to the United 
States the penalty of $3,000, and shall upon conviction be removed 
from office, and forever thereafter be incapable of holding any office 


under the United States; and if any other person than the public 


prosecutor shall give information of any such offense, upon which a 
prosecution and conviction shall be had, one-half the aforesaid penalty 
of $3,000, when reeovered, shall be for the use of the person giving 
such information. 


This law still stands on the statute books of the Nation. 
It should be modernized and amplified and enforced, and its. 
spirit observed in selecting the personnel of the Treasury, in 
order that there may be no such intimacies with outside inter- 
ests as to create distrust or bring suspicion upon the activities 
of this great department of our Government. 

A resolution was agreed upon by every member of the com- 
mittee except the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. Srrong] and 
offered in the House providing for the continuation of the life 
of the committee during the Sixty-ninth Congress. 

It was the desire of the committee to make further inquiry 
into matters not embraced in its report and to haye an audit 
made under direction of the committee. The importance of 
this is too manifest to be answered with the suggestion that 
it would entail expense. The gentleman from Kansas [Mr. 
Srrone] states that to make this audit would require 10 years’ 
time and cost several millions of dollars. A sufficient answer 
to his statement is that the resolution offered in the House 
provided for an audit under the direction and control of the 
committee covering such matters as the committee might deem 
necessary, and the bill which the committee proposed fixed 
$800,000 as the maximum expense to be incurred for all pur- 
poses. The talk of expenses under the circumstances is little 
more than childish. It will be observed that this objection to 


the passage of the resolution and the continuance of the work 


of the committee comes from the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. 
Strone], who insists so vehemently that the Treasury officials 
have not been given a fair and sufficient hearing. No one need 
be misled by his contradictory contentions. The master who 
rules over the Treasury Department extended his control to the 
legislative branch of the Government and prevented even the 
consideration of the resolution. The gentleman from Kansas 
[Mr. Srrone] was not present during most of the time the com- 
mittee was engaged in its labors, and when in attendance was 
openly and avowedly a partisan advocate of one side in the 
controversy. If anyone doubts the accuracy of this statement, 
3 necessary to glance at the testimony taken at the 


Four members of the committee were present at all the hear- 
ings and were in substantial accord at practically every stage 
of the investigation. Im December a subcommittee was ap- 
pointed to prepare and submit to the full committee a final 
report. This subcommittee was composed of Mr. MCFADDEN, 
Mr. Krne, and Mr. Sreacarr. On January 7 the subcommittee 
made a unanimous report to the full committee. I attach 
hereto the subcommittee report, marked “Exhibit A.“ Two 
members of the subcommittee joined in a final report to the 
House, which was signed also by the gentleman from South 
Carolina [Mr. Stevenson]. This report was based upon the 
former report submitted by the subcommittee, and I wish to 
state that no change was made in the subeommittee's report, 
except upon the suggestion, or with the approval, of the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania [Mr. McFappen]. He was in full con- 
trol of the preparation of the final report, and not one line or 
word was embodied in it without his approval. To the great 
surprise of other members of the committee, the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. McFappENn] at the last moment de- 
clined to sign this report. 

Instead of signing the report which he had prepared, the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. McFappen] filed a brief 
statement, consisting of 29 lines, which is as follows: 


STATEMENT BY MR. M’FADDEN 


I have withheld my signature from the report of the special com- 
mittee which was prepared, signed, and presented by three of its 
members, for the reason that the report, under the exigencies of the 
situation, was, in my judgment, presented prematurely, and for the 
reason that had its presentation not been forced by the approaching 
end of this Congress, it might have had a different tenor and different 
recommendations, 

While the committee has proceeded as expeditiously as circum- 
stances permitted, and has progressed satisfactorily in {ts inquiry and 
Investigation to the time of the conclusion of such inquiry and in- 
vestigation, its hearings were necessarily much curtailed and finally 
suspended to permit a report to be made to the present Congress. 
There bas not been opportunity to hear many of the witnesses avail- 
able to it, and the committee did not have time or opportunity to 
call or hear all of the witnesses offered by the Treasury Depart- 
ment, or permit cross-examination by that department of witnesses 
previously heard, a courtesy which, in my judgment, should be fully 
accorded to it. In consequence of this, the investigation was suš- 
pended before the committee had exhausted the evidence and data 
available to it, and, of course, its conclusions and recommendations 
are not as authoritative as if they had followed an examination of 
a wider scope, 

It was my desire that the authority of the committee be con- 
tinued for a sufficient length of time to accord opportunity for a full 
and complete hearing on this most important subject, but, such 
authority having been refused, I can not subscribe to a report which, 
under the necessities of the case, is incomplete and which, if bear- 
ings had been continued, might have stated different conclusions, and, 
necessarily, different recommendations. 

Louis T. MCFADDEN. 


It will be seen that no attempt is made to answer the state- 
ments submitted by a majority of the committee, nor seriously 
to dispute the correctness of the findings set forth in the com- 
mittee’s report. The gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
McFappen] is chairman of the Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee of the House, chairman of the special committee, 
and is one of the leading Members of Congress. No man 
on the special committee is more fully informed, or has a 
better understanding of the subject of our investigation. He 
is a Republican from Pennsylvania, the home State of the 
Secretary of the Treasury. Does any intelligent man believe 
for a moment that Mr. McFappen would have allowed the re- 
port of the committee to be filed of record without serious 
attempt to answer or explain it, if the report were not justi- 
fied by the facts? I acquit the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
Mr. McF appen] of the betrayal of duty which such an imputa- 
tion would involve. In the circumstances, I submit that his 
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attitude amounts to an indorsement of the findings embraced 
in the report submitted by the majority of the committee, 
Such a report can not be brushed aside as premature, partisan, 
or unjust. An intelligent public will not so regard it. 

EXHIBIT A 
REPORT OF SUBCOMMITTEE OF SPECIAL BOND COMMITTEE 

Your special committee appointed under House Resolution 231, Sixty- 
eighth Congress, first session, “'To investigate the preparation, distri- 
bution, sale, payment, retirement, surrender, cancellation, and destruc- 
tion of Government bonds and other securities,” has had these yarious 
questions under its consideration since the adoption of the resolution, 
March 24, 1924, and is now in the midst of its inquiry. 

It has been necessary to go into practically all the phases of the 
public debt, a stupendous question, and a great deal of time during 
vacation has been devoted to the work. Practically the continuous 
_presence of the committee has been necessary since September 16 last. 
Hearings so far have been conducted in Washington and New York. 
Many witnesses, including Treasury officials, haye been heard, Many 
others, including other officials ef the Treasury, are to be heard. 

Government bonds and other securities, the subject matter of the 

inguiry, are printed by the Bureau of Engraving and Printing on dis- 
tinctive silk-fiber paper made at the paper mills, Dalton, Mass. They 
are issued by the Treasury proper principally through the Federal 
reserve banks to the other banks and the public. Some reach the 
public directly from the Treasury. After circulation the securities are 
retired or redeemed from the public and the banks generally through 
the Federal reserve banks and the Treasury, some coming directly to 
the Treasury. ‘Tliey are surrendered to the Register of the Treasury. 
Some reach the register through the Treasurer of the United States and 
through Loans and Currency Division of the Treasury. 
. The annual report of the Secretary of the Treasury for 1924, filed 
with Congress, pages 76 to 81, refers to the subject of duplication 
of bonds, and in a “letter” to the President of the United States, 
dated April 26, 1924, the Secretary of the Treasury submitted a special 
report consisting of about 200 pages of printed text and tabulated mat- 
ter purporting to prove there had been no duplication of the public debt 
and that charges to this effect were wholly unfounded. 

The committee, of course, gave most careful consideration to these 
reports. From its examination of Treasury reports and records and 
the testimony of Treasury officials and employees, your committee finds 
that: 

1. Duplicate bonds amotmting to 2,314 pairs and duplicate coupons 
amounting to 4,698 pairs, ranging in denomination from $50 to $10,000, 
have been redeemed to July 1, 1924—that is, two bonds and two cou- 
pons bearing the same identical number. The statement as to coupons 
includes only one for each bond. If the various duplicated coupons 
of the sume bond are included, the number would be greatly increased. 
Duplications resulting from the slipping of the numbering machines are 
negligible and inconsequential. Some of the duplications have resulted 
from error and some from fraud, The proportion has not been deter- 
mined. The extent of the duplications Is also uncertain from the record 
as fur as it has gone, and an important part of the work by which 
duplication is detected was stopped by the Treasury in July, 1924, 
referred to later. n 

2. Duplicate payments of the same identical bonds, stolen from Treas- 
ury vaults by employees and again circulated, have been made in fre- 
quent cases. The extent of the thefts is rendered uncertain by inexact 
methods and faulty accounting. 

3. The report of the Treasury embodied in the letter from the Secre- 
tary to the President dated April 26, 1924, on the subject of duplica- 
tion of bonds, is Incomplete, contradictory, and evasive, and the main 
part of the proof offered to show the duplication resulted from error 
Was demolished by the committee discovering within the Treasury 
Department many of the very bonds which the Secretary's report 
claimed had never been printed, and on the alleged nonexistence of which 
he justified the payment of the duplicate bonds, his theory being that, 
because the numerical register for recording surrendered bonds showed 
open spaces beside certain numbers, it could be presumed those num- 
bers had never been printed but that two bonds bearing the same number 
had. been erroneously printed in their stead and could thus be “ allo- 
cated.” The committee discovered that some of these “allocated” 
bonds which had been paid had been in the Treasury for f years 
at the time the Secretary's report of April 26, 1924, told the President 
they did not exist. The committee also discovered that other such 
bonds are continuing to appear and are being paid. 

4. The possibility of a proper balance of the books is precluded by 
matters shown by the Treasury records. 

5. Whether the major duplication so resulted therefrom or not is 
yet to be determined, but it is clear there was opportunity for fraudu- 
lent wholesale duplication of Government bonds at the Bureau of 
Engraving and Printing, the Division of Loans and Currency, and the 
register's office, and that the opportunity was so created by the aban- 
donment of regulations formerly designed as safeguard and was en- 
couraged by loose practices in bookkeeping and accounting methods, and 
that some important frauds have resulted from these practices, 


6, Falsification of record has occurred as to distinctive silk-fiber 
paper in the Division of Loans and Currency, in the handling of secur- 
ities in the Bureau of Engraving and Printing, and in the destruction 
records, 

7. Little or no attention was paid to duplicate bonds when they 
were received in the Treasury and known to be duplicates. Employees 
generally seemed to have prejudged the case and decided that duplica- 
tion resulted from error. This attitade is so well illustrated by the 
questions of Congressman STRONG of the committee, answered by Mr. 
Speelman, Register of the Treasury, that they are herewith incorpo- 
rated: 

“Mr, Srnoxd. It just strikes me, Mr. Speelman, as a very peculiar 
situation, where a great department is receiving bonds after payment, 
for cancellation, and they discover that a duplicate number has been 
paid, that there is not more investigation and more decision about 
it than simply to report it and then forget about it. It forces the 
conclusion that if Mr. Brewer had not dug this matter up there never 
would have been any investigation. That seems to me to be a situation 
that I should hate to see established. 

“Mr. SpeacmMan, Well, that seems to have been the policy of the 
department. 

“Mr, Srrone, Then the presumption is that when duplicate num- 
bers come in they do not care; they just presume that everything is 
all right, and the people are not protected, especially the Treas- 
ur. 

Mr. SPEEUMAN. Well, I suppose that the Treasury Department 
would be interested, of course. 

“Mr, Strona, Let me make my thought plain. I get my checks 
back from the bank. I number every check as 1 issue it, If I dis- 
cover two checks numbered alike I would immediately make an in- 
vestigation to see whether or not I had issued both checks. If that 
came up month after month and day after day, I would be put on 
inquiry as to why I or the persom that numbered those checks for me 
was making a mechanical error, and I would immediately start some 
investigation about it, And it does seem to me strange that in a 
great department like the Treasury Department of the United States, 
where they are issuing these bonds running up into the thousands, 
when they find duplicate numbers when they come to pay them—the 
number being put upon the bond for its identification—when they find 
two bonds numbered alike, and that goes on tinie after time, it seems 


to me rather remarkable that you should say that you simply write a 


letter notifying the Secretary's office that they are duplicates, and that 
they never come to make any inquiry or pay any attention to it until 
an investigation is started by the Congress of the United States or 
some one from the Department of Justice. It seems to me the depart- 
ment itself would have immediately started an investigation. I am 
rather surprised to have you make that admission.” 

8. The Government is not liable for the payment of fraudulent bonds 
or coupons; for example, coupons that have been altered to secure 


‚earlier payment of interest, or for bonds that have been stolen prior 


to issue, even though regularly printed under Government authority 


or which have been paid and stolen after payment and again passed 


through regular channels for repayment, as has been the case as 
disclosed by Treasury records, 

9. Protection against fraudulent duplication of bonds and coupons, 
counterfeits, and stolen bonds and coupons, etc., provided by the 


‘courts can not be availed of unless examination at Washington is 
| prompt, 
the Treasury was consulted, examination, comparing, and recording 


By a change in last year’s appropriation bill, about which 


of coupons was dispensed with. The committee considers this examina- 
tion, comparing, and recording is the Government’s principal safe- 
guard against duplication, counterfeiting, and other fraud in coupons 
whose cumulative value is the same or greater than the whole public 
debt. This should be restored immediately, 

10, In the repurchasing on the market through the bond-purchase 
fund, the sinking fund, étc., various practices have been followed which 
must be corrected. For example: 

(a) A preference in purchasing hundreds of millions of dollars’ worth 
of certain issues as high as $98 when other issues were selling as low 
as 886 has made its bonds cost the Government about $60,000,000 more 
than they otherwise would. 

(by Instead: of buying the bonds directly the Treasury employed the 
War Finance Corporation for such purposes. And instead of promptly 
turning into the Treasury the bonds purchased the War Finance Corpo- 
ration accumulated great quantities of bonds, held them, and collected 
altogether nearly $28,000,000 in interest on them from the Treasury. 
And though the Ways and Means Committee in framing the third 
Liberty loan act changed the Treasury's bill in order to prevent the 
Treasury from selling bonds below par the War Finance Corporation 
carried on an extensive trading in these bonds on the stock exchange in 
“wash” sales, frequently selling bonds on the market at less than 
cost and selling the same issue of bonds on the same day at several 
dollars less per hundred to others than they sold them to the Treasury, 
and, furthermore, often sold to the Treasury at a higher price than what 
the bonds had cost. Mr. Eugene Meyer, jr, managing director of the 
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War Finance Corporation, and Messrs. R. C. Leffingwell and S. Parker 
Gilbert, Assistant Secretaries of the Treasury, settled on the price 
which the Government paid for over 51,894,000, 00 worth of bonds 
bought from the War Finance Corporation, the basis of which price 
was not the market price, was not the cost of the bond, and was not 
disclosed by the correspondence. Mr, Meyer stated that he and Mr, 
Leffingwell agreed to the price and it was simply an arbitrary figure 
set by Mr. Leffingwell (as to the bonds bought from the War Finance 
Corporation prior to June 80, 1920, 99 per cent). The managing 
director of the War Finance Corporation in his private capacity main- 
tained an office at No. 14 Wall Street, New York City, and, through the 
War Finance Corporation, sold about $70,000,000 in bonds to the Goy- 
ernment and also bought through the War Finance Corporation about 
$10,000,000 in bonds and approved the bills for same in his official 
capacity. : 

All transactions of the War Finance Corporation must be thoroughly 
audited to ascertain the manner by which and the parties through whom 
and to whom the Government lost the money which the record proves 
was lost. It was to prevent just such questions being raised that 
Congress in ifs wisdom long ago prohibited Government officers from 
having any interest, direct or indirect, in transactions which they were 
called upon to approve, and for the same purpose was written into 
the War Finance Corporation act the following. Section 3 states: 

„ © © No director, officer, attorney, agent, or employee of the 
corporation shall in any manner, directly or indirectly, participate in 
the determination of any question affecting his personal interest, or the 
interests of any corporation, partnership, or association in which he is 
directly or indirectly interested,” 

And section 300 states: 

“s „„ That whoever willfully violates any of the provisions of 
this act, except where a different penalty is provided in this act, shall, 
under conviction in any court of the United States of competent juris- 
diction, be fined not more than $10,000 or imprisoned for not more than 
one year, or both.” 

11. Since discontinuance of the War Finance Corporation in buying 
and selling bonds, the practice of selling bonds on the market has con- 
tinued, although Congress in the third Liberty loan act, as passed, 
refused permission to the Treasury for the same. This and also 
purchasing bonds above par with the command of funds amounting to 
hundreds of millions of dollars annually should be condemned and the 
whole general scheme thoroughly revised. The dates of purchase as 
given by the Secretary of the Treasury which would have shown that 
about $24,000,000 had been paid by the Government for bonds in excess 
of the highest market rate for the various days on which it was alleged 
that the purchases were made were found to be incorrect. It was also 
found that the dates given by the War Finance Corporation and the 
Federal reserve bank did not agree and that the records of the same 
party also vary as to dates of purchase. For example, the dates fur- 
nished by the Federal reserve bank statements were sometimes given as 
the date of delivery of the bonds, sometimes the date of the transac- 
tion, and sometimes the date on which the transaction was reported. 
The dates given by the records of the War Finance Corporation were 
equally confusing. One transaction in the books of the War Finance 
Corporation has journal entry as of November 15, 1918, a subentry in 


the journal as of November 12, the detail sheet is dated November 11, 


and the dates of purchase given as November 8 and 9. The market 
prices varied each day, Only a complete audit will disclose how nearly 
correct is the loss of $24,000,000, which the dates given by the Secre 
tary of the Treasury show. 

12. Destruction of bonds was in violation of law, in violation of 
presidential order, and in violation of the ‘Treasury regulations (made 
when authority to destroy existed). Authority to destroy bonds was 
repealed in 1919. Since then any such destruction was in violation 
of the United States Criminal Code. The committee has evidence 
that the destruction was pushed with determination and haste. 

The methods followed in destruction show that rather than dupli- 
cation of the public debt requiring a multitude of people—a premise 
to the conclusion of the Secretary of the Treasury that duplication 
resulted from innocent evror—destruction, as practiced, offered oppor- 
tunity for one or two men and sometimes one man only to recirculate 
the Government securities with little chance of detection. One man 
only was permitted to certify to the count of $1,468,449,000 in securi- 
ties (in violation of the regulations) which the destruction committee 
accepted in package form and said was destroyed. (See Treasury 
„letter“ of April 26, 1924.) The committee also has originals of 
evidence of about $600,000,000 worth of additional securities simi- 
larly destroyed which were also counted by one man only. The com- 
mittee also holds in safe-deposit boxes about $500,000 worth of securl- 
tles which the same destruction committee certified were destroyed 
in May of 1918. 

The accounts covering the payment, retiring, recording, and destroy- 
ing of securities must be thoroughly audited and the whole system 
of destroying all securities be most carefully considered and revised. 
Destruction of any securities and any records pertaining thereto should, 
of course, be prohibited until the audit is completed and the com- 
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mittee completes its investigation and makes its recommendations rela- 
tive to this subject. i 

13. From its consideration of the subject, the committee is thor- 
oughly convinced that the printing of securities should be thoroughly 
divorced from the issue of same and the issue and circulation likewise 
thoroughly divorced from final retirement. In order to effectively 
accomplish this, and place the handling of securities on an efficient 
basis and one that is above reproach, the division of paper custody 
and Bureau of Engraving and Printing, the latter of which prints the 
securities, and the office of the Register of the Treasury, which retires 
them, should be taken over and placed under a joint committee of 
the Senate and House after the order of the present provisions for 
the Public Printer. i 

15. In its relations with the committee the Treasury Department 
has been constantly on the defensive and, while its letters have pro- 
fessed a readiness to assist the committee in the inquiry, its un- 
willingness to really cooperate has been manifest. 

16, The committee has stated herein that the evidence discloses: 

“1, That there has been duplication of bonds, some fraudulent, the 
proportion not yet determined ; 

“2. That the report of the Treasury relative thereto is incomplete, 
contradictory, and evasive; and proof it offered to show innocent 
error was demolished ; ` 

“3. That records have been falsified; extent of same unknown; 

“4, That indifference to duplications has been prevalent; 

“5. That legal remedies have been neglected in the payment of 
duplicates ; 

“6. That destruction of bonds was prosecuted in haste and that 
destruction records are not dependable; 

7. That the bonds were destroyed in violation of law, of regula- 
tions, and of presidential order and the best evidence of duplication 
thus removed; 

“8. That, under a theory of economy, evidence, not destroyed, has 
been rendered useless and the Government also thus deprived of its 
main safeguard against future fraud; 

“9, That the will of Congress has been overriden by connivance 
in the repurchase and sale of millions of dollars of bonds; 

“10. That questionable methods were employed in handling these 
funds ; 

„11. That substantial actual losses to the Government have re- 
sulted; and 

12. That the extent of these losses has been rendered uncertain by 
failure of records to agree.” 

Because of these facts, the Immediate restoration of the examina- 
tion, comparing, and recording of coupons, a comprehensive audit of 
the public debt and all other matters covered by the resolution (231), 
and an extension of the powers of the committee by legislation be- 
yond the 4th of March are considered absolutely essential in order 
that the committee complete its investigation and make recommenda- 
tions for correcting the abuses to the Sixty-ninth Congress or as soon 
thereafter as possible, ascertaining through the audit the extent of 
the losses suffered by the Government and take steps to recover 
same. a 

17. The committee will submit bills to cover the necessary legisla- 
tion to carry out the various purposes referred to herein and recom- 
mends favorable consideration of same by Congress, 


RECESS TO-NIGHT 


Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that for the remainder of this legislative day 
a motion to recess shall haye the same privileged status as a 
motion to adjourn. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Tennes- 
see asks unanimous consent that for the rest of the legisla- 
tive day a motion to recess shall have the same privileged 
status as a motion to adjourn, Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


DISPOSITION OF BONUSES, RENTALS, AND ROYALTIES IN THE 
MINING OF COAL, OIL, GAS, AND SODIUM 


Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. Speaker, I present a conference report 
on the bill S. 876. 
The Clerk read the title, as follows: 


A bill (S. 876) to provide for the disposition of bonuses, rentals, and 
royalties received under the provisions of the act of Congress entitied 
“An act to promote the mining of coal, phosphate, oil, oil shale, gas, 
and sodiuny on the public domain,” approved February 25, 1920, from 
unallotted lands in Executive order Indian reservations, and for other 
purposes, 


Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. Speaker, I call up the conference report 
and ask unanimous consent that the statement be read in lieu 
of the report. J 

Mr. DALLINGER. Mr. Speaker, I reserve all points of order. 

The Clerk read the statement. 


— 


1925 


The conference report and statement are as follows: 


CONFERENCE REPORT 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the House to the bill (8. 876) 
to provide for the disposition of ‘bonuses, rentals, and royalties 
receiyed under the provisions of the act of Congress entitled 
“An act to promote the mining of coal, phosphate, oil, oil shale, 
gas, and sodium on the public domain,” approved February 25, 
1920, from unallotted lands in Executive order Indian reserva- 
tions, and for other purposes, haying met, after full and free 
conference, haye agreed to recommend and do recommend to 
their respective Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the House and agree to the same with an amendment 
as follows: That the provisions of said act, approved February 
25, 1920, shall apply to unallotted lands within Executive order 
Indian reservations, except as herein modified: 

“ Seo, 2, That there is hereby authorized an appropriation of 
$15,000 from the money on deposit in the Treasury to the credit 
of the Navajo Tribe of Indians derived from bonuses on oil and 
gas leases, and from oil and gas royalties for expenditure, in 
the discretion of the Secretary of the Interior, for necessary 
expenses in connection with the supervision of the development 
and operation of the oil and gas industry on the Navajo Indian 
Reseryation in Arizona and New Mexico. 

“Seo, 8. That the provisions of this act shall not apply to 
the Five Civilized Tribes in Oklahoma.” i 

And on page 2, line 2, of the Senate bill, after the word “ be,” 
insert: “distributed as follows; 8744 per cent shall be paid 
by the Secretary of the Treasury after the expiration of each 
fiscal year, in lieu of taxes, to the State within the boundaries 
of which the leased lands or deposits are or were located, said 
moneys to be used by such State, or subdivisions thereof, for 
the construction and maintenance of public roads or for the 
support of public schools or other public educational institu- 
tions, as the legislature of the State may direct and 62%4 per 
cent shall be.” 

And the House agree to ‘the same. 

Homer P. SNYDER, 
15 Cart HAYDEN, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


J. W. Harner, 

Onas, L. McNary, 

Hesry F. ASHURST, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 


STATEMENT 

The amendment to the original text of the bill substitutes 
a definite share in ‘the bonuses, rentals, and ‘royalties from the 
oil, gas, coal, ete., for the right to tax ‘the production of 
minerals granted to the State by the House amendment. The 
percentage to be paid to the State is the same as is now pro- 
vided in the general leasing act from such minerals when pro- 
duced on the public domain. There is no limitation in the 
House amendment upon the tax that might be levied except 
that it shall be general, and the power to tax is the power to 
destroy. 

The percentage to be deposited in the Treasury to the credit 
of the Indians is equal to a combination of the 10 per cent 
paid to the United States and the 5244 per cent paid into the 
reclamation fund as provided in the general leasing act. Ont 
of the Indians’ share of 6244 per cent Congress can make ap- 
propriations from time to time for all the expenses of admin- 
istration. The Federal Government should not seek to make a 
profit from the Indians, and they haye a more equitable claim 
to the royalties than the reclamation fund. 

The second amendment changes the House amendment and 
makes it certain, that the general leasing act shall apply only 
to reservations created by Executive order and not to reserva- 
tions established by treaty. 

There is nothing in the act of February 25, 1920, which au- 
thorizes any land to be patented under any circumstances so 
the words “except that such lands may only be leased and 
patents shall not be issued for the same” are unnecessary and 
superfluous. 

The last amendment strikes out the taxing provision in the 
House amendment. i 

Homer P. SNYDER, 
CARL HAYDEN, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


Mr. DALIINGER. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order 
that the conferees have exceeded their authority, on the 
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ground that they have changed the text to which both Houses 
agreed 
The 
chusetts makes the point of order against the conference re- 
port. Does the gentleman from Arizona desire to be heard? 


"SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Massa- 


Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. Speaker, the statement made by the 
gentleman from Massachusetts in connection with his point of 
order is technically correct, in that the Senate passed this bill 
(S. 876) and that the House passed it, leaving the text of 
the Senate bill intact by merely adding certain amendments. 
One of the House amendments, the most important one, au- 
thorized the State in which the leased Indian lands are located 
to levy a production tax on the oil, gas, or other minerals. 
When the bill was returned to the Senate that body adopted 
the view that it was improper to grant to the States the un- 
limited power to tax, because the power to tax is the power to 
destroy. The Senate therefore amended the bill, so that in 
lieu of taxes there would be paid to the State a portion of ‘the 
royalties, rentals, and bonuses, to wit, 37½ per cent. In order 
to accomplish that purpose it was necessary for the Senate to 
amend the original text of the bill. It is true that when the 
bill was sent to conference the House directed the attention of 
the Senate to some rule of procedure which provides that the 
original text could not be amended, but there was no other 
way to get the different methods of taxation into conference 
except to proceed as the Senate did. ; 

It seems clear to me that, under such circumstances, the 
point of order should not lie, because the committee of con- 
ference had a perfect right to deal with the subject matter 
which was in dispute between the two Houses. Bach House 
had previously agreed that a share of the benefit to come from 
the development of oil, gas, and other minerals on unallotted 
Indian lands within Executive order Indian reservations should 
go to the State. Whether the State should have the right to 
directly collect a tax or whether a share of the rental or roy- 
alty should be paid in lieu of the tax was the issue the con- 


ference had before them, and they had jurisdiction to deter- 
mine that question. nt 
The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. Lenneacn). The ‘Chair is 


ready to rule. The bill as passed in the House and the bill as 
‘passed in the Senate contains the same text, which has been 
amended in conference. ‘While it is urged that the amendment 
to the text which remains unchanged, the same ‘in the ‘Senate 
and the House, was necessary in order to effect an amendment 
through new matter to the bill in the Senate 

Mr. HAYDEN. Permit me to insist that the text of the bill 
was not amended in conference. The text ofthe bill was 
amended by the Senate before the bill was sent to conference. 
That action was taken by the Senate in amending the text of 
its own bill after the House had amended it, by adding certain 
provisions. The conferees, therefore, had the matter properly 
‘before them. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. But that matter was not the 
subject matter of the conference, because in that respect there 
was no disagreement between the two Houses, and the amend- 
ment is not to that portion of the bill or to that subject matter 
which was in disagreement between the two Houses, and which 
was properly the subject matter of the conference. ; 

Mr. HAYDEN. It is not denied by anyone that the Senate 
acted on the subject matter and thereby created the disagree- 
ment between the two Honses. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The House did not act upon 
the particular amendment which is the subject matter of 
change by the conference. The conferees did change the text 
of the bill in the particular in which there was no disagree- 
ment between the House and the Senate; therefore that report 
of the conferees comes squarely within the rules which provide 
that the managers of the conference must confine themselves 
to the differences submitted to them, and, more specifically, the 
managers of a eonference may not change the text to which 
both Houses have agreed. 

Mr. HAYDEN. If the Chair will bear with me, it is not 
because of any action taken by the House conferees that the 
present situation arises; it is because of the action taken by 
the Senate. If the Chair is to rule, I ask the Chair to pass 
upon the question as to whether the Senate has power to take 
the action that it did in amending the original text of its bill, 
because otherwise the Chair will unjustly reflect upon the 
good faith of the conferees on the part of the House. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair understands the 
situation. There was an amendment and also other amend- 
ments by the Senate added to the original House bill. Is that 
correct? 

Mr. HAYDEN. The Senate amended the original bill as it 
had previously passed the Senate and the House. 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. And thereupon the House dis- 
agreed to certain amendments and did not act upon the amend- 


ment in question. The disagreement went to conference and 
the conferees thereupon amended the language of the Senate 
which was not in disagreement between the two Houses, and 
upon which the House had not acted. Is not that correct? 

Mr. HAYDEN. This is a Senate bill which the House 
amended by adding certain provisions. The Senate disagreed 
to the House amendment with an amendment, which changed 
the original text that had already passed both Houses. Then 
the entire matter went to conference, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The House took no action on 
the amendment that the Senate put on the bill after it had 
passed the House and had gone back to the Senate with House 
amendments. 


Mr. HAYDEN. Does the Chair therefore hold that the 


conferees were without authority to act on that part of the 


Senate amendment? S 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. Because it was not in dis- 
agreement between the two Houses, the House not having acted 
upon the Senate amendment, The Chair sustains the point of 
order, 
CHILD LABOR AMENDMENT 


Mr. ANDREW. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
insert in the Recorp a letter received from the Secretary of 
State showing that 14 States have registered with him their 
rejection of the child labor amendment. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore, Is there objection? [After a 
pause.] The Chair hears none, 

The letter is as follows: 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, March 3, 1925, 
The Hon. A. PIATT ANDREW, . 
House of Representatives, 


My Dran Mr. ANDREW : I beg to acknowledge your letter of March 3, 
1925, in which you ask how many of the States and which States have 
formally registered with the Department of State their rejection of the 
proposed twentieth amendment to the Constitution, 

In reply I beg to inform you that Georgia, Kansas, North Carolina, 
North Dakota, Tennessee, Utah, Connecticut, Delaware, Louisiana, 
South Carolina, Vermont, Massachusetts, Texas, and South Dakota have 
registered their rejection of the amendment, In this connection I may 
say that in the cases of North Dakota and Massachusetts the depart- 
ment was informed of the rejection by the respective senates of the 
amendment, and in the case of Louisiana by the house, 

Sincerely yours, i 
CHARLES E, HUGHES, 


TAX LEGISLATION AND POLITICS—HOW SPECIAL LEGISLATION DE- 
TERMINES ‘“‘ PARTY REGULARITY ” 


Mr. FREAR. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? [After a 
pause.] The Chair hears none, 
Mr. FREAR. Mr, Speaker, a protest was made in the House 
on January 29 against repeated threats by so-called Republican 
Party leaders of punishment to be inflicted on Republican 
Senators and Menibers who it was contended are not good 
Republicans but who were promised admission into full party 
membership later upon showing contrite spirit for lapses in 
political regularity. My protest was voiced against constant 
threats so used to terrify other Republican Members who 
occasionally have refused to obey the party whip. Charges of 
use of congressional black lists by Wisconsin Members last 
campaign and other ridiculous statements voiced in the House 
by Representative Woop, of Indiana, and by others were then 
shown to be without foundation 

Representative Woop, as chairman of the Republican Con- 
gressional Committee, proudly admitted he refused to extend 
certain Republican Members of the House any notice to attend 
a party conference because of their failure to support the 
Republican nominee during the presidential campaign. Accord- 
ing to statements placed in the Recorp by Representative 
PEAVEY, of Wisconsin, and others, Mr. Woop, as chairman of 
the National Republican Congressional Committee, sent cam- 
paign funds to secure the defeat of Republican Congressmen in 
Wisconsin, for use by their opponents in the Wisconsin. pri- 
maries. The primary contest had no relation to the ensuing 
presidential campaign and was before that campaign was 
started. The purpose of securing eastern money contributions 
with which to influence Wisconsin elections is well understood. 
Senator Lodge, Republican leader of the Senate, stated in 
debate last year that 90 per cent of all such campaign contribu- 
tions are raised in New York City. Such eastern contributions 


given to control or influence the press and elections in Wiseon- 
sin or other States are to elect candidates for office who are in 
harmony with the economic views and interests of eastern 
contributors who expect to receive full value in return for 
contributions, 

CAMPAIGN CONTRIBUTIONS IN PROSPECT 


Large contributions by such interests are promised to influ- 
ence Wisconsin nominations and elections in 1926, so that the 
people of Wisconsin and other States similarly affected have 
full notice that those entering the next campaign against Re- 
publican Congressmen in Wisconsin will have political and 
financial support of great business interests back in New York 
City, always potent in national elections. Any attempt to buy 
the State under guise of restoring party regularity, I predict 
will fail for our people are not to be bought. The 1924 outside 
campaign contributors know that fact. 

I will not further answer charges of party irregularity made 
by Representatives Woop, Loyawortn, and others beyond re- 
iterating I stand upon a record of 12 years in Congress and 
a prior record in State and legislative positions in Wisconsin, 
wherein as a duly elected Republican throughout that entire 
period I sought fairly to represent the interests of my people 
and of my State, irrespective of orders or whip cracking from 
so-called party leaders. I have not changed my politics or 
progressive views on legislation during that period. No charge 
of party irregularity since November 4, last, has occurred, yet 
on that day I was elected by 36,000 Republican majority over 
a Democratic opponent, or by more than four to one, based upon 
the record known to my constituents. 

Many written notices during the recent short session from 
the Republican Party whip have notified me as a “ Republican“ 
to attend regularly House sessions; that I was depended upon 
by him and the party organization, all indicating that the 
reason for exclusion from party caucuses or important com- 
mittee positions has not been fairly or frankly stated by those 
who assume to exercise that power, 


POLITICAL PATRONAGH 


No apologies are offered or will be offered for the last elec- 
tion nor will any injustice, or arrogant course pursued by 
those temporarily in power be accepfed as the judgment of 
Republicans generally. My constituents whom I have served 
faithfully for many years have afforded the answer by an un- 
precedented majority at the last election and my support of 
Senator La Forterre for President in 1924 with that of every 
other Congressman, was disclosed by the vote to be a true 
representation of sentiment in my district and State. No Re- 
publican leader or party boss, under the Constitution, can 
disfranchise that State constituency, 

Political patronage, it has been said, is now denied Wisconsin 
Members of Congress. Long before any campaign for the Presi- 
dency in 1924, back in March of that year, I refused longer to 
be responsible for post-office appointments then being held up 
by the department. For eight years under the Wilson admin- 
istration I had no patronage, but took fairly active part in 
general legislation, During the last four years practically 
every post office has been filled with postmasters examined 
under the law, and for whose efficiency I vouched in many 
eases. There will be no new appointments during the next four 
years, and there is no point in the empty announcement that 
“ post-office patronage” is temporarily withdrawn while Re- 
publicanism of Wisconsin Members is being tested by the 
administration. My attitude on the postal employees’ bill is a 
far better test of friendship than any political patronage 
proffered in violation of civil-service principles, 


PARTY RESPONSIBILITY DETERMINED BY PARTY PLATFORMS 


President Coolidge recently asked for party responsibility in 
the support of party platform pledges. Every Republican 
Senator and Congressman elected as such owes that duty to his 
party. I have consistently supported the party organization 
in the House during the last 12 years, and supported every 
party pledge. 

That fact, I believe, can be shown conclusively; also that 
so-called party leaders who are now critics of “irregularity” 
haye not supported the true intent of party platforms, but have 
frequently supported actively the demands of special interests 
under plea of party policy. If true, then objections urged by 
these equally “irregular” so-called leaders are not as to my 
Republicanism, but because orders transmitted to them have 
not been followed on matters apart from party organization or 
party platform pledges. What are these matters? 

I will not discuss standards of Republicanism existing in the 
East or in the West, nor the fact that while Wisconsin and the 
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Wisconsin delegation supported the child labor amendment 
promised by the Republican Party platform, and other legisla- 
tion equally important in character, that Massachusetts and 
New York repudiated such platform provisions, and the mem- 
bers of these State delegations generally voted against such 
provision. High prohibitive tariffs and unwarranted favors to 
local industries seemingly were substituted for platform pledges 
in the East, although agricultural distress and legislation for 
the West, promised in the party platform, were ignored. In 
other words, Republicanism in the East apparently does not 
depend upon party platform pledges, whereas in Wisconsib, 
where the Republican Party was born over three-quarters of a 
century ago, we remain true to Republican principles and ideals. 
This is not offered by way of criticism, but to explain differ- 
ences that exist among members of the same party, and are 
mistaken for party irregularity. 
REPUBLICAN CONSTITUENCIES TO DETERMINE 

A brief extract from a recent speech by Senator Boran in 
the Senate is submitted without comment on the subject of 
party conduct. He said of disciplining “irregular” party 
members: 


In my opinion it is not only unfair but it is signally unjust to 
constituents. These Senators represent Republican States, Republican 
constituencies, and they were elected to this body as Republicans, I do 
not know where to establish the line of loyalty and party devotion 
under conditions as they have prevailed in this country for the last 
10 or 15 years. I do not know what the test is; and I very much fear 
that I might get outside the line myself. The fact is that about 90 
per cent of the present Republican voters are the sons and, daughters 
of renegades if the test which is to be appHed here Is the test which 
should have been applied during the last 35 or 40 years. * * * 
The great leaders of the past seldom indulged in such proceedings as 
these, and when they did they lived to regret it, 


That argument is equally applicable to Representatives in 
Congress, A great majority of the voters of Wisconsin and 
of the average State have been politically independent for 
years in their selection of Senators, governors, Congressmen, 
and other officials. Presumably a small minority in recent 
years have voted the regular straight party ticket. Support 
of party organization in the House and of platform pledges 
heretofore has been accepted as the true test, and by such 
tests I invite comparisons with any so-called party leaders. 

It is impossible to avoid the unanswerable logie of Senator 
Boran, who rejected the Vice Presidency that was sought to 
be forced upon him in 1924, when asked to run with the present 
administration. 

COMMITTER REMOVALS DUB TO LEGISLATIVE PLANS 

Remoyal from committees is not because of votes cast in 
the presidential campaign. Legislation for special interests 
defeated in the past will be offered now with some assurance of 
success next session. Votes on party candidates are only cited 
to furnish some justification for committee removals. 

A comparative handful of powerful men control the finances 
and many influential papers of the country, and constantly 
demand legislation from Congress not fair to the great mass of 
the people. I am not opposed to wealth, but wealth’s rights are 
no greater under the Constitution than the rights of the 
humblest citizen. The question has been repeatedly tested out 
during the past four years, and Congress has usually been 
against such demands, though sometimes after close contests. 

Several matters will be referred to specifically, not for pur- 
poses of criticism but to determine from the past record in- 
fluences now behind a revenue program to be offered by the 
Secretary of the Treasury when Congress next convenes, 

+ During the next two years, according to promises of caucus 
action, the Republican organization of the House will be bound 
by special rule or caucus rule to repeal the liberalization 
of rules passed by the last Congress gained after a hard 
struggle, which permitted amendments to be offered to revenue 
bills. Hereafter it is reported gag rules to secure questionable 
legislation will again be applied in the greatest legislative body 
in the world by so-called party leaders. 

REPEALING TAX PROVISIONS TO BE URGED 


First on the Treasury program is repeal of the income-tax 
publicity provision inserted in the revenue law last session. 
Next repeal of the gift tax, another amendment added to the 
last revenue law. Next is drastic reduction in rates, or, if 
possible, complete repeal of the Federal. inheritance taxes, 
as proposed by Secretary Mellon, and finally a cut in sur- 
taxes on incomes from 40 per cent down to 20 per cent or 
as low as 15 per cent, according to interviews published in 
the press. 

Under the advice of Secretary Mellon the President is ex- 
pected to recommend to the Sixty-ninth Congress these changes, 


even as Presidents in the recent past recommended a sales 
tax, Mellon bill, dye embargo, ship subsidy, Liberian loan, 
Cape Cod Canal, and other measures, and in like manner 
vetoed World War soldiers’ compensation and other veteran 
relief proposals. It is hardly likely the soldiers’ bonus law 
will be on the list for repeal to be urged by the Secretary of the 
Treasury, but drastic changes in revenue legislation and in rules 
are certain to be urged next session. A propaganda equal to the 
several million dollar Mellon bill propaganda will be in full 
swing when Congress meets next December. 

If a caucus gag rule prevails, all this proposed revenue-repeal 
legislation may knock at the Senate doors intact and pass that 
august body if the distinguished Vice President seriously re- 
stricts Senate debate. If so passed by Congress, then a bare 
majority of the majority party in both Houses, not elected on 
such issues may put through Secretary Mellon's program. 

It is a remarkable situation confronting Congress in which 
the American people are vitally interested, and a basis for the 
prediction made and an understanding of many disagreements 
between the head of the Treasury and Congress are briefly 
set forth, 

DISAGREEMENTS ARE FUNDAMENTAL, NOT PERSONAL 


I respect Secretary Mellon's personal integrity and ability 
which has placed him at the head of more than 60 corporations, 
including great industrial concerns and financial interests of 
the country, and I say this at the outset in order that observa- 
tious hereafter offered may not be misunderstood. His view- 
point and that of Congress, however, have widely diverged in 
the past, and that arises from placing one of the wealthiest 
men in the world at the head of a nation’s revenue and tax 
policy. It has its advantages, but offers irreconcilable differ- 
ences in interests to be served. 

Can a man of vast wealth, estimated by reputable authority 
at $300,000,000, act in an unprejudiced capacity for the benefit 
of the people as head of the Federal Treasury? Capitalized at 
only 5 per cent interest, the annual income on $300,000,000 ap- 
proximates $15,000,000. If income is distributed and taxes paid 
up to 40 per cent, the present rates, then $6,000,000 or more in 
annual taxes would be received from the Treasury head who 
administers the tax laws. Under a publicity provision it was 
disclosed last year that the Secretary paid in taxes $1,173,987, 
whereas Douglas Fairbanks during the same period paid $225,- 
769, or approximately 20 per cent of the Mellon tax, while it is 
reasonably certain that Fairbanks is not possessed of 2 per cent 
of Secretary Mellon's wealth. I believe the Secretary pays his 
full legal taxes as the law is administered and far more pro- 
portionately than many other men of great wealth, but legal 
avoidance of taxes is at times discretionery. Undistributed 
profits, for illustration, withheld to avoid personal-income taxes 
explains why a part of the enormous sum of $19,000,000,000 
held in corporation surplus has not been distributed. If the 
law was enforced, in spirit and letter a great tax could be col- 
lected where the tax is now evaded. 


CONGRESS LEGISLATES UNDER THE CONSTITUTION 


Congress and Congress alone, under the Constitution, 18 
charged with legislation; yet in recent years, the President, 
under the advice of Cabinet members, frequently directs and 
emphatically urges that Congress execute Executive recom- 
mendations. Punishment by loss of patronage or reward 
through Executive favors is often at stake. d 

After eight years of Democratic control the Republican Party 
found itself victorious in 1920, with both branches of Congress 
and the President of the same party. The House had a Repub- 
lican majority of 169 Members. President Harding selected 
-bis Cabinet members, among them Secretary Mellon at an 
annual salary of $12,000, a bagatelle compared with an annual 
private income that pays over $1,000,000 annual tax. 

A legislative program to include a reduction in war taxes 
was approved by everyone, and higher schedules in the tariff 
law to protect American industries was a party pledge. 

The tariff used for the protection of American industries is 
Republican doctrine, but if raised beyond the needs of industry 
and not for protection, the tariff becomes legalized robbery and 
every consumer of my State and every other State in the 
country helps to contribute from their necessities to pay a 
robber's loot in that event. : 

Only two tariff schedules will be mentioned for illustration 
out of many skyrocketed by the last tariff bill above any equal- 
izing rates needed for protection. First, higher aluminum rates 
were strenuously pressed on Congress. 

WHERE PRIVATE AND PUBLIC INTERESTS CONFLICT 


It was shown that aluminum manufactures had increased 
from 60,000 pounds in 1890 to 130,000,000 pounds in 1920 and 
that the business was controlled by one great corporation, the 
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American Aluminum Co. The schedule adopted in the 1922 
tariff bill invited criticism from a Senator at the time of its 
passage, as follows: 

There is nothing of more universal use to-day than aluminum, with 
the possible exception of steel. It enters in the cooking utensil of 
the home, and a tax upon it is a tax upon the working man, the 
working woman, the farmer, the mechanic, and every class of people, 
It filehes the pennies from the pockets of the poor man and likewise 
filches dollars from the pockets of the rich man who buys an aluminum 
automobile body. It Is nof a tariff. 


The fact that the Secretary of the Treasury was a director 
and one of the controlling factors in this great corporation was 
discussed in the Senate. The House was controlled by a 
silencing rule. Leading Republican Senators sought to re- 
duce the high aluminum tariff rate fixed by the House com- 
mittee, and Senator Boran, who later refused the Vice Presi- 
dency, Senator Kellogg, now Secretary of State, and Senator 
Capper, bead of the Senate farm bloc, leading Republicans, 
all yoted unsuccessfully to reduce prohibitive rates that per- 
mitted unconscionable profits by this great monopoly. The 
effort failed. The American Aluminum Co. was declared to be 
a monopoly when the tariff bill was passed, and later it was 
officially found to be such monopoly in 1924 by the Federal 
Trade Commission, and a demand was thereupon made on the 
Attorney General that the aluminum company be prosecuted 
under the antitrust law as a monopoly in restraint of trade. 
Prosecutions have not yet begun. I am offering this brief Mus- 
tration to show where private interests become involved with 
public duty. 

In the Couzens Treasury hearings (p. 1786), Mr. Manson, 
the committee’s attorney, disclosed that the American Aluminum 
Co. filed a claim with the Treasury for amortization for 
$6,852,698. When the claim was rejected by a preceding ad- 
ministration the same company filed a new claim for $18,124,- 
339, which was allowed by the Treasury at $15,151,840. Con- 
ceding all that could reasonably be offered, the committee's 
engineers stated that an overallowance was given this company 
by the Treasury Department reaching $6,488,538, which involved 
a gift of 52,130,000 in taxes not warranted bylaw. The Couzens 
hearings show that the matter had not officially been finally 
closed in 1923. Conflicting interests appear, when a former 
director and reputed large holder in the company administers 
both the tariff and tax laws affecting this monopoly. 

WHERE INTERESTS AGAIN CONFLICT 

Another illustration from the same tariff bili: On page 4899, 
Recorp of August 11, 1921, President Harding wrote a letter, 
‘read in the House, stating that Secretary Mellon wanted a con- 
tinuation of the war-time dye embargo, and the President ad- 
vised that this embargo be continued. By a vote of 209 to 
193, or by 16 majority, of whom 96 were Republican Mem- 
bers, the House on July 21, 1921, refused to grant an embargo 
in the regular tariff bill. It was then contended in debate that 
vast coal-tar industries were interested in the embargo which 
was desired from Congress, while the official who administers 
the law, whether correctly or not, was then charged with hav- 
ing a financial interest in the passage of the measure then 
urged on Congress in the manner stated. 

One of the highest tariff authorities in fhe country recently 
expressed to me his condemnation of the course of so-called 
Republican leaders on “ irregularity" and congratulated me in 
my office for preventing the Republican Party from “ com- 
mitting political suicide,” as he termed it, by enacting a dye 
embargo into permanent law three years after the war had 
ceased. Yet the official who administers the law, whether cor- 
rectly or not, was then charged with a financial interest in 
the measure then urged on Congress in the manner stated. 

Both the aluminum monopoly and dye embargo were strongly, 
though unsuccessfully, supported by the administration and by 
present so-called Republican leaders of the House against the 
successful protests of those called “irregulars,” who distin- 
guished between protection and legalized monopoly. 

A demand at the same time that the Chemical Foundation 
Co., supporting the embargo, be prosecuted for fraud was ridi- 
culed, but a Government suit is now pending against that com- 
pany in the Supreme Court on the exact facts set forth in my 
minority report. 

THE 1921 REVPNUP BILL AND GAG RULE 


The dye embargo, under the direction of Mr. LONGWORTH, 
unsuccessfully urged by Secretary Mellon, although supported 
by the President, was used at the time of the vote to determine 
“party regularity.’ Such standards have ever been seized 
‘upon when particular projects are to be put through Congress. 

In 1921, immediately following the tariff bill, a revenue bill 


effecting $3,500,000,000 in annual revenues was presented to 
the House by the Ways and Means Committee. This was 


the first Republican revenue measure. Under a rule that 
prevented a single amendment to be offered on any one of 
hundreds of provisions contained in the reported bill, the 
House sat gagged and tied hand and foot, passing the bill 
without a single amendment. This sounds incredible but 
is a simple statement of fact to show “party regularity” 
gone mad. A Senate amendment raised the surtaxes from 
32 per cent, as reported by the House committee, to 50 per cent, 
A letter from President Harding, acting on the advice of 
the Secretary of the Treasury urged disagreement by the 
House to the Senate amendment. However, the House, when 
first permitted to vote, disagreed again with the Treasury 
Department, although supported by the President, and the same 
so-called Republican leaders who demanded “ party regularity.” 
Congress refused to reduce high incomes in the drastic manner 
proposed in the committee bill, though first passed by the 
House under Treasury advice. 

A Republican conference of over 180 Members, prior thereto, 
by a close vote, had refused to repeal retroactively the ex- 
cess-profits tax as urged by the Treasury chief and sup- 
ported by President Harding to date back from January 1, 
1921. If passed as proposed, it would have placed in the 
pockets of those who had already collected from consumers 
a large part of the $450,000,000 excess-profits tax during 1921, 
according to their own statements. It was unjust and inde- 
fensible in the judgment of the American Congress, although 
supported by the Treasury Department and the Executive 
and by the same so-called Republican leaders, who plead for 
“party regularity.” That amount of nearly one-half billion 
dollars saved to the Treasury annually, if compounded would 
largely provide for the soldiers’ compensation bill passed at 
the last session, 


SEVERAL IMPORTANT DISAGREEMENTS 


It should be remembered that President Harding acted under 
the advice of the Secretary of the Treasury when urging Con- 
gress to maintain the dye embargo; also when requesting reduc- 
tion of income surtaxes in 1921 from 65 per cent to 32 per cent, 
and also for the repeal of the excess-profits taxes of $450,- 
000,000 retroactively, all in quick succession, Every proposi- 
tion named was rejected by Congress, although demanded 
under a plea of “party regularity.” All these facts, with 
dates and circumstances, have been discussed in debate and 
appear in the Record. They involve enormous amounts of 
public funds and are here referred to because of the fact that 
the House at that time was overwhelmingly Republican, with 
169 majority, but it finally acted on its own judgment in every 
case as provided by the Constitution. Treasury recommenda- 
tions are thus found subject to close scrutiny. 

The Ways and Means Committee prepared a World War 
soldiers’ compensation bill, which was vigorously opposed by 
Secretary Mellon unless financed by what eventually resulted 
in a sales-tax proposal Again a supporting letter from the 
President was received, but before reaching the House, where 
defeat was certain, the sales-tax proposal was defeated by 
Republican members of the committee by a yote of 19 
to 5, as stated on pages 4054-4059 of the Recorp (March 17, 
1921). The soldiers’ bonus bill was then passed by the House 
without any sales tax by a vote of 333 to 70, but on the advice 
of Secretary Mellon was vetoed by President Harding. : 

Again, during the short session of 1922, the House by a close 
vote and against vigorous protest passed a ship subsidy bill. 
That bill provided for liberal tax rebates and subsidies for oil 
and steel company ships reported to be advocated by the Treas- 
ury Department and urged by the President. The bill passéd 
the House by a close vote, but died in the Senate and has 
never been resurrected. 


TREASURY “ ERROR” OF A ‘BILLION DOLLARS 


A slight error had been made by the Treasury Department 
of approximately one thousand million dollars when presenting 
Treasury estimates to President Harding at the time the sol- 
diers’ compensation bill was vetoed, so another soldiers’ com- 
pensation bill was prepared by the House, again passed by the 
Senate, and was vetoed by President ‘Coolidge under the advice 
of Secretary Mellon. It was passed by both Houses over the 
President's veto, although “party irregularity” caused disci- 
plining of Senator Lodge and others who overrode the veto, 
That bill is now law. Again Congress differed from the 
administrative branch of the Government. 

Supported by the greatest propaganda ever known in this 
country in peace times, Secretary Mellon sent letters to Con- 
gress last session urging the passage of what was called the 
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Mellon “scientific” tax bill. It gave a 50 per cent tax reduc- 
tion to 6,000 large taxpayers and a 25 per cent cut to 3,500,000, 
who compose the great mass of income-tax payers in the 
country, Under a liberalization of rules affecting amendments 
the bill was radically amended so as to give the great army 
of small taxpayers of the country needed relief with a 50 to 
60 per cent tax cut, while the total tax eut made by Congress 
was approximately $400,000,000 annually, or nearly $100,000,000 
more than proposed in the Treasury bill. Under the bill as 
passed, nuisance taxes were largely wiped out, and 148,000 
taxpayers in my own State were given reductions in their 
1924 taxes of several million dollars in the aggregate—far 
more than would have resulted under the scientific“ Mellon 
bill. The term “ scientific,” so far as it related to tax rates, was 
repeatedly challenged by some of the ablest tax experts of the 
country, and the amended bill as passed was a deserved relief 
this year to small taxpayers, while the previous repeal of the 
excess-profits tax and reduction of surtaxes from 65 to 40 per 
cent and other provisions helped relieve large taxpayers. The 
press, controlled by disappointed interests that confidently 
looked for the lion’s share of the tax éut, denounced Congress 
for its disobedience to commands. 

These facts, taken from the Recorp, are not to express griev- 
ance against Secretary Mellon or the Treasury Department 
or to show lack of consideration for the Treasury head or for 
either of the Presidents who approved these numerous Treasury 
recommendations. 

REAL PUBLICITY IN TAX ADMINISTRATION 


Charges have been made recently of irregularities in the 
Treasury Department covering $800,000,000 in amortization al- 
lowances to unknown corporations and approximately $500,- 
000,000 in tax refunds to different taxpayers who filed claims 
therefor. These charges and many others were based on Treas- 
ury proceedings conducted in secret under the law. An amend- 
ment was placed in the revenue bill of 1923 granting some rights 
of publicity. Increased inheritance taxes in that bill were ex- 
tended to 40 per cent maximum rates, or practically the same 
rate now in force in England, with credit of 25 per cent (my 
amendment) for any taxes paid by the estate to any State. A 
gift tax reaching 40 per cent maximum rates on large gifts was 
also an amendment adopted in order to prevent gifts from being 
used to avoid inheritance taxes. These amendments were all 
enacted into law by Congress over the Treasury's protest. A 
reduction in high surtaxes from 50 per cent to 40 per cent and 
a repeal of the most objectionable of the nuisance taxes was 
also enacted in the same law. A far more drastic cut on high 
surtaxes was urged by the Treasury, but disagreed to by 
Congress because tax relief was given to others more in need. 

Treasury recommendations approved by the Executive and 
supported by so-called party leaders were constantly urged as a 
test of “party regularity” in Congress, even to support or 
in opposition to amendments, although under the Constitution 
Congress, and specifically the House, has exclusive jurisdiction 
of all revenue legislation. 


THE SIXTY-NINTH CONGRESS WILL RECEIVE INSTRUCTIONS 


In the Sixty-ninth Congress that will meet next December, 
unless called in extra session prior thereto, announcement has 
been made with apparent authority that the Treasury Depart- 
ment, supported by the Executive, will insist upon a repeal or 
drastic modification of the Federal inheritance tax law, on a 
repeal of the gift tax, on a reduction of income surtaxes, and 
a repeal of the limited publicity provision all inserted in the 
last revenue bill. As in the case of the Mellon tax plan, 
where one magazine spent $300,000 for postage alone to influ- 
ence Congress by a straw vote based on misleading propaganda, 
the press of the country, chambers of commerce, banks, movies, 
and other agencies, together with the radio, will be called upon 
to force the next Congress to adopt the Treasury program. 
As a first step, according to program, the House will presum- 
ably cease to function legislatively, for the bill will be pre- 
sented to and accepted by the committee and under gag rule 
passed without amendment to the Senate, where real legislation 
will then take place under parliamentary rules as in former 
days. That is the reported program. 

Congress has been abused and ridiculed by the press and by 
business bodies for not surrendering unconditionally to vast 
financial interests of the country that control. These arguments 
have been repudiated by Congress in the past, but the only 
legislative bulwark during the next session, if present plans of 
party regularity ” and gag rule are carried out, will be found 
in the Senate. x 

Then the House will again be ridiculed, and properly so, for 
failure to assert its constitutional rights under the Constitu- 


tion in the case of revenue legislation. In the Senate alone 
will actual legislation be permitted if former gag rules are 
again adopted by the House. 


THE INHERITANCE TAX 


Secretary Mellon, a man of great wealth, acting within his 
right, has repeatedly expressed himself opposed to the in- 
heritance tax principle for the Federal Government. That 
tax brings in $100,000,000 annually. Notwithstanding it is a 
tax that can not be passed on to the consumer and is popular 
throughout the world, he calls it a “capital tax” that should 
be abolished. President Coolidge, with a similar argument, 
recently addressed a “tax conference.” Some of the ablest 
tax experts in the country, like Doctor Seligman, Doctor 
Adams, Doctor Commons, and others take issue with Secretary 
Mellon in favor of this tax law. Roosevelt, Wanamaker, Car- 
negie, and other men who supported the- principle of control of 
wealth have urged this law. If the Federal inheritance tax 
that now contains generous exemptions is repealed it will then 
be easy for those possessed of great wealth to change their resi- 
dence to the District of Columbia, Florida, Nevada, or other 
States and Territories that are without inheritance tax laws, 
and advertise that fact to secure removals of citizens with 
wealth living in other States. It is a proposition involving 
approximately $100,000,000 now collected in annual estate taxes, 
to be considered next session while enormeus wealth will be re- 
lieved from just taxation if the Treasury secures a repeal of 
the Federal inheritance tax law. It is also the most just tax 
that can be levied. 

Secretary Mellon's protest against the gift tax is based upon 
the same principle as his opposition to the inheritance tax. 
That, too, will be repealed if control through “party regu- 
larity” can bring it about. 

No defense of the substitute tax bill recently passed by Con- 
gress that contained all these provisions is offered beyond a 
statement that in the House it eventually passed by 876 to 9, or 
a practically unanimous vote. 


FURTHER TAX REDUCTION WELCOMED 


If further tax reduction is possible after a Treasury surplus 
has been determined at the end of the next fiscal year, then 
the remaining nuisance taxes should be wiped out and relief 
afforded taxpayers and people generally. Among the latter 
will be found 6,500,000 farmers, whose income in 1921 averaged 
less than $500 each. They have asked repeatedly in the past 
where and when prosperity is to be theirs. Where and when 
and how relief is to be afforded them. 

The man of large wealth can now legally avoid taxes in a 
variety of ways, but the farmer, with all his property within 
sight, can avoid nothing. His land and property tax is heavy, 
it is public and it has to be paid or his home is sold from over 
his head. His problem is of vital importance if permanent 
prosperity is to be secured for the country. 

In justice to what we term the backbone of business, his 
condition is more important than further drastic reduction in 
high surtaxes for those best able to pay. Tax reduction will 
be welcomed, including reduction in surtaxes, but Congress can 
not safely pare down incomes so as to prevent passage of 
needed legislation. 


HUNDREDS OF MILLIONS SAVED CONSUMERS THROUGH “ PARTY 
IRREGULARITY ” 


I have pointed out briefly some things in the past record for 
an understanding of the future. 

The reasons for demanding “ party regularity” are not hard 
to find. Wide differences in judgment and in purpose have 
occurred between Secretary Mellon and the American Congress. 
These differences of judgment existed in the dye embargo, 
which would have added millions of dollars in profits to a hand- 
ful of men; and in the aluminum schedules, which added many 
more millions of dollars to the aluminum monopoly through ex- 
cessive tariff duties now inviting criminal prosecution. Every 
consumer now pays tribute to a powerful few for whom this 
legislation was proposed. 

So, too, with the defeated consumption tax that would have 
added one billion dollars and more in higher prices to 
farmers, laborers, and other consumers; a tax that Congress 
was asked to lay upon the backs of the millions when discuss- 
ing a soldiers’ bonus, So, too, with the retroactive excess-profits 
tax repeal for 1921 where Congress refused to make a gift of 
$450,000,000 to those who had exacted heavy excess profits, 
including the tax that same year from consumers. So, too, 
with the Mellon bill, that Congress was asked to pass in 
order primarily to relieve a handful of powerful financial inter- 
ests, leaving the greater part of Federal tax burdens to remain 
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on weak shoulders of millions who are struggling for the neces- 
sities of life. r 

So, too, in the powerful opposition offered by the Treasury De- 
partment and great financial interests, including the “ Chamber 
of Commerce,” to the soldiers’ compensation bill, the Civil War 
and Spanish-American War veterans’ relief bill, and postal em- 
ployees’ bill that in every case sought to relieve in some small 
degree those most in need, who are wards of the Government. 
Congress was “irregular” in all these cases when it refused 
to obey the recommendation of the Secretary of the Treasury 
though supported by the President and it acted as it did because 
with years of experience and aid of unprejudiced tax experts 
many of the arguments advanced by the department were be- 
lieved to be specious: Congress was “irregular” and “ insur- 
gent“ then under a constitutional right. It is expected to be 
obedient now under the new order yet it is questionable if the 
distinguished’ Seeretary of the Treasury will seek to overturn 
all that record of the recent past, though an obedient majority 
may be found in both Houses, 


WHAT WILL PARTY REGULARITY DEMAND? 


Will regularity now demand a return of the $450,000,000 
excess-profits tax collected over the Treasury's protest in 19212 
Will it demand the enactment of a general sales tax proposed, 
by the Secretary for financing the soldiers’ bonus bill? Will the 
Secretary demand a repeal of the bonus bill which he opposed 
but which was finally enacted into law? Will the Seeretary de- 
mand that the old normal tax and surtaxes on small taxpayers, 
removed by the Sixty-eighth Congress, again be enacted: into 
law? Will he demand the passage of a refused dye embargo or a 
defeated ship subsidy or validation of worthless bonds of a, 
Liberian loan of $7,000,000 asked by the Treasury to be guaran- 
teed by the Government, or passage of .a $12,000,000, Cape Cod 
Canal bill at several times its actual value based on Government 
engineers“ reports. with bonds similarly affected, all opposed to. 
principles of Government economy? Some of these measures 
may be enacted into law now that “party regularity” is to be 
relied upon, no matter how bad the project looks to those who 
voted against these proposals in the past. 

If the distinguished Secretary, for whom I have high respect 
personally, was wrong, as found by the Sixty-seventh and 
Sixty-eighth Congress, why not wrong in the Sixty-ninth? 


What of the program that is to be put through, with both |. 


Houses of the Sixty-ninth Congress overwhelmingly responsive 
and obedient to Treasury recommendations and to the Hxecu- 
tive? The people have given power to an administration that 
construes that power to include’: punishment for independence: 
of thought; denounced as “insurgency.” f 
INDEPENDENCE ON ECONOMIC MEASURES AND PARTY DISCIPLINE’ 


I am noti concerned with committee assignments or punish- | 


ment to be inflieted by so-called Republican leaders; Nor have 
I any bitterness or resentment to voice, nor would it avail if all 
those who have been or are to be “ punished” should protest. 
The majority is all powerful at present and the future will take. 
care of itself. From a Republican majority of 169 in 1921 the 
majority has shrunk, however, over 100 Members, although the 
number is still sufficient under caucus. rule or demands of party, 
regularity to enact any legislation, at least so far as the House 
is concerned. A responsibility that assumes to control and 
execute duties of both legislative and administrative branches 
of government is heavy, because superior to the Constitution. 

In conclusion I refer briefly to petty criticism in the press by 
those who discuss so-called insurgents: If it be insurgency to 
refuse to pass legislation dictated by a Cabinet officer; though 
approved by the President; Congress bas had many insurgents 
in the past, and in that fuet lies the best interest: of the Repub- 
liean Party and of the country, for the. voice of big business, 
though all-powerful in New York, Massachusetts, and other 
Eastern States, does not contemplate a complete surrender by 
equally concerned Western States under any intelligent reading 
of the Constitution or recent election returns. Caustic criti- 
cisms from the New York Herald, Sun, Times, Chicago Tribune, 
Washington Post, and other papers are without consistency. 
Frank Munsey contributed $70,000 to the Bull Moose campaign 
in 1912; McCormick, a large owner in the Chicago Tribune, was 
the Illinois manager for Roosevelt, while Harvey, of the Post, 
Was a Wilson shouter until squelched by Wilson in that same 
campaign where Taft was the only“ regular.“ These critics, 
together with small-fry imitators; are generally politically 
irregular when oecasion requires, and their records certainly 
subject to inspection, i 

MISLEADING CRITICISMS 


Incidentally, misleading criticisms have been repeated in 
one or more newspapers of my own district. I am not sensi- 


tive to criticisms, but in view of the large expenditure of 
eastern. campaign contributions in the past and presumabl 
to occur in the future throughout the State of Wisconsin 
am calling attention to a daily paper that a few days ago 
was loud in criticism and untruthfully stated that.“ from 20,000 
to 100,000“ copies: of a recent speech on party regularity ” 
had been “printed and circulated at the expeuse of the tax- 
payers.” I could not and did not circulate 20,000 speeches, 
because of the expense involved, for I have no outside cam- 
paign contributions with which to do so. A limited number 
of speeches were printed and, like every Senator and Repre- 
sentative: in Congress, the Public Printer was paid for the 
Printing at union rates, which I understand are as high or 
higher than. those paid to many private printing offices for the: 
same services. Every Member of Congress pays for such print- 
ing. All daily and weekly papers, under a law passed by Con- 
gress many years ago, are circulated with free mail service in 
the county in which printed. Without that law it is claimed: 
one-half of the. weekly and daily papers would be wiped ont: 
of existence. It is a just law based on educational value of 
such publications, although occasional exceptions. to any edu- 
cational value may occur where publications. recklessly or 
intentionally, misstate the facts, 

With free mail serviee given to the press; it Is only fair 
that the truth regarding official records should be occasionally 
presented under the official. frank. This I have done in the 
past and shall continue to do in the future. 


BOUQUETS: WITH THD BRICKBATS 


A man back in the home district who gets the facts reads 
and thinks and is not politically or fiiancially controlled in 
his opinions. His judgment is formed without prejudice. He 
is better to rely upon now and always than careless or preju- 
diced critics, From several letters received in one day I quote 
brief extracts. This from a small manufacturer: 


You are on the right track. If the Republican Party ostracises the 
‘Representatives from. Wisconsin and elsewhere, for thinking and act- 
‘ing for. themselves and their constituents, then other days are coming, 
and apparently not far of * * + stand up under the gaff. and 
you will come out O. K. 


This from a thoughtful farmer: 

We are wondering how far the reactionary’ element’ in Congress 
will attempt to go with their policy of browbeating and bulldozing 
„ + . I hope and pray that we will live to see the reacticnary’ 
forces driven out ot politics (that is some faith) * „, God" 
bless you, 


Another farmer’ writes: i or 
I'am proud I supported you at the last election. 

A business man (Eau Claire) says: 

As a Republican for over a: quarter of a century I tha vou for: 


your position. You may bo sure the people will expries their appre- 
ciation at the next election, * * * : 


From another farmer in the same mail: 


Have given the CONGRESSIONAL: Record with your speech to @ mum- 
ber of our townspeople, and each and every one feels enthusiastic, All 
wish: you the best of success. 


From a fellow “insurgent” back home: . 

It is simply outrageous the way the old guard is acting in Con- 
gress. Stand firm; don’t give in an inch, Those reactionaries are a 
curse to the party. 


I have omitted objectionable references to “regulars” and 
at random quote words of encouragement found in one day% 
correspondence from men who think and vote intelligently. 
Similar words of commendation occur in scores of other letters 
received. 

A letter from a Senator of long service from a far western 
State, received this same day, says: : 

May I express my satisfaction over your’ reelection to the House 
last November? I regret that vou are not at the head of one of the 
great committees of the House in order that your! fine talents and 


great ability might be afforded broader flelds for successful patriotic 


endeavor. 


I do not assume to measure up to that generous estimate, but 
it. sounds like a good antidote for petty criticisms on “ party 
regularity.” ; 

The remarks of the gentleman from Illinois, Mr. Henry T. 
Rarvey, in the Recorp in connection -with tax legislation 
are called to my attention. When Illinois. sends a Demo- 


cratic Congressman to Washington for 22 years he must have 
the complete confidence of a Republican constituency. A lead- 
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ing debater, legislator, tax student, a man of outstanding abil- 
ity, and a strong party man, words of commendation from him 
are gratefully acknowledged, and in part are quoted, so that 
constituents who gave me 36,000 Republican majority over a 
Democratic opponent may have an estimate of their own judg- 
ment from a distinguished Democratic colleague of the House 
who has served on the same committee. He says of the 
“ouster”: 


In order to make it easier in the House to carry out the Republican 


program, it became necessary first of all to dispose of FREAR, of Wiscon- 


sin. Hon. James A. Fnran, of Wisconsin, has been a Member of Con- 


gress for 12 years. Prior to that time he had a long service in the 


Wisconsin Legislature, and was also secretary of state of Wisconsin 
for three terms. He has been reelected to the Sixty-ninth Congress 
by a majority of 36,000. He is a skilled and fearless legislator and a 
man of great energy and ability. For a number of years he has served 
on the Ways and Means Committee. It became necessary, first of all, 
in carrying out the program of the Republican Party to get Frear off 
the Ways and Means Committee, This is the committee which will have 
charge of revenue legislation. It also became necessary to get FREAR 
out of Republican caucuses. As a Republican he possessed an advan- 
tage which might greatly inconvenience the Republican program. They 
eared nothing at all about the other so-called Progressive Members of 
Congress and Progressive Senators, but in order to get rid of FREAR and 
at the same tinie to be consistent they were compenled to expel from 
Republican councils all the so-called Progressive Senators and Repre- 
sentatives, Fnear has been removed from the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee. He knows too much and is toe energetic and capable to be 
permitted as a Republican to remain Jonger on that committee. 


I do not admit occupying the highly important position Mr. 
Rarsey ascribes to me, nor de I accept responsibility for any 
party punishment inflicted on others, but the estimate just 
received from one of the ablest men in the House shows that 
others believe that alleged punishment for voting for an inde- 
pendent presidential candidate is only a subterfuge. Proposed 
legislation is responsible for the unprecedented punishment for 
“party irregularity.” Punishment of independent legislators 
will also serve as a warning to others similarly inclined and 
it helps put skids under any legislation the “regulars” may 
desire. 

In conclusion may I subscribe myself as a humble member of 
the Committee of the Whole, privileged under the rules to dis- 
euss and vote on any and all measures before Congress? This 
I shall do whenever deemed necessary, and always with the best 
interests of the country, State, and district in mind, not gov- 
erned by fear of a party whip wielded by so-called party leaders 
for special interests in the name of party regularity, but free to 
act at all times under God-given rights vouchsafed by the 
Constitution. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the first bill on the 
calendar heretofore not have been objected to. 


MRS. BENJAMIN GAUTHIER 


The first Senate bill on the Private Calendar was the bill 
(S. 1897) for the relief of Mrs. Benjamin Gaufhier. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pre tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. BLANTON. I ask that the Clerk report the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Bo it enacted, eto., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is 
hereby, authorized to sell and conyey to Mrs, Benjamin Gauthier, of 
Lac du Flambeau, with the consent of the Lac du Flambeau Indians, 
to be evidenced in such manner as he may require, a tract of land 
not exceeding 10 acres in lot 8, section 8, township 40 north, ef range 
5 east, on the Lac du Flambeau Indian Reservation, in Wisconsin, said 
tract to be selected by the said Secretary’ and te include the land 
occupied by said Mrs, Benjamin Gauthier with hotel, store, warehouse, 
residence, summer cottages, barn, and social hall; said conveyance 
shall be made upon payment to the Seeretary of the Interior of such 
sum as he shall determine to be the reasonable value of the land con- 
veyed, exclusive of the improvements thereon, All expenses of survey 
and @onveyance to be paid by Mrs. Gauthier, 

The receipts of such sale shall be paid into the Treasury and placed 
to the credit of the Lac du Flambeau Band of Chippewa Indians. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? [After a 
pause.] The Chair hears none. 

The committee amendment was read. 

Page 1, line 5, strike out the words “with the consent of the Lae 
du Flambeau Indians, to be evidenced in such manner as he may 
require.” 


The amendment was to 


agreed to. 
The bill was ordered to be read the third time; was read the 
third time, and passed. 


JOHN M NICKLE 


The next Senate bill on the Private Calendar was the bill 
(8. 2950) to define and determine the character of the service 
represented by the honorable discharge issued to John Me- 
Nickle; of Company L, Seventh Regiment New York Volunteer 
Heavy Artillery, under date of September 27, 1865. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? [After a 
pause.] The Chair hears none. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enaetéd, eto., That the service of John MeNickle, to whom an 
honorable discharge was issued at Albany, N. I., on the 2Tth day of 
September, 1865, shall be regarded for all purposes honest and faithful: 
Provided, That no pension, bounty, pay, allowances, or other emolument 
shall acerue under or be predicated on this act. 


The bill was ordered to be read the third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 


ROBERT F. HAMILTON 


The next Senate bill on the Private Calendar was the bill 
(S. 106) for the relief of Robert F. Hamilton. 

The Clerk read the title of the Dill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. May we have the bill reported? 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, eto., That in the administration of the pension laws 
and laws conferring rights and privileges upon honorably discharged 
soldiers, their widows, and dependent relatives, Robert F. Hamilton, 
late a private in Company M. Tenth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Cavalry, 
shall be held and considered to have been honorably discharged from 
the military service of the United States as a member of sald organiza- 
tion on the 25th day of April, A. D. 1864: Provided, That no back pay, 
pension, bounty, or other emolument shall accrue prior to the passage 
of this act. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? [After a 
pause.] The Chair hears none. 
The bill was ordered to be read the third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 
HENRY P, COLLINS, ALIAS PATRICK COLLINS 


The next Senate bill on the Private Calendar was the bill 
(S. 245) for the relief of Henry P. Collins, alias Patriek Collins. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the con- 
sideration of the bill? 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. Can we have this bill reported? 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be tt enacted, ete., That in the administration of the pension laws 
Henry P. Collins, alias Patrick Colllus, late of Company A, Sixt» 
seventh Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, shall hereafter be 
held and considered to have been honorably discharged from the mill 
tary service of the United States as a member of Company A, Sixty- 
seventh Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, on the Hth day 
of July, 1865: Provided, That no pay, pension, bounty, or other 
emolument shall accrue prior to the passage of this act. 


Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
The Adjutant General makes the following report on this bill: 


Application for removal of the final charge of desertion and for an 
honcrable discharge in the case of this soldier has been denied, and 
now stands denied, on the ground that he did not serve until May 1, 
1865, and that it has not been established that he was preyented from 
completing his term of enlistment by reason of disability incurred in 
the line of duty, and because the case does not come within any of the 
other provisions of the act of Congress approved March 2, 1889, which 
is the only law in force governing the subject of removal of charges of 
desertion. 

What can the gentleman say to offset that? 

Mr. NELSON of Maine. I have a particular interest in this 
bill because this man is a constituent of mine and I am very 
familiar with the case. This man enlisted at the age of 17 
years to serve three years, He was wounded three times, was 
captured, wounded at Winchester, and confined in Libby Prison 
and Bell Isle. 

He reenlisted for three years. In February, 1865, he re- 
ceived a severe gunshot wound in the right shoulder and was 
treated in a hospital in Germantown, Pa. In April, 1865, you 
will remember, Lee surrendered. At that time this man was 
incapacitated, as the record will show. He avoided the tech- 
nicality of going to a hospital and getting a discharge. 

Mr. BLANTON. Under the cireumstances outlined by the 
gentleman from Maine, I withdraw my objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection, 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the third 
reading of the Senate bill. 

The Senate bill was ordered to be read a third time, was 
read the third time, and passed. 


HOMESTEAD ENTRIES, FORT PECK INDIAN RESERVATION, MONT. 


Mr. LEAVITT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the bill S. 4367 be substituted for the House bill of identical 
import which has heretofore passed the House, and that the 
House bill lie on the table and the Senate bill be considered as 
Me BLANTON. We want to know what the bill is. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


A Dill (S. 4367) to provide for extension of payment on homestead 
entries on ceded lands of the Fort Peck Indian Reservation, State 
of Montana, and for other purposes 
Be it enacted, ctc., That all persons who have made homestead en- 

tries, being actual settlers within the boundaries of the Fort Peck 

Indian Reseryation, are hereby granted an extension of time for pay- 

ment of one half the amount, including principal and interest, due and 

unpaid on their homestead entrfes until the 1st day of November, 

1925, and for the payment of the other half until the Ist day of 

November, 1926; all such amounts to bear Interest until the pay- 

ment dates at 5 per cent per annum: Provided, That upon fallure to 

make complete payment of either installment by any such persons the 
entry shall be canceled and the land revert to the status of other 
tribal lands of the Fort Peck Indian Reservation. 

Sec, 2, All such persons who have abandoned residence on and 
cultivation of their entries and who are in arrears in any amounts 
are hereby required to make payment in full of both principal and 
interest on or before the 1st day of November, 1925: Provided, That 
all delinquent amounts of both principal and interest shall draw in- 
terest at the rate of 5 per cent per annum until paid: Provided fur- 
ther, That upon failure to make full and complete payment of both 
principal and interest on or before the 1st day of November, 1925, said 
entry or entries shall thereupon be canceled and the land revert to the 
status of other tribal lands of the Fort Peck Indian Reservation. 


Mr. BLANTON, Is this identical with the House bill that 
was passed? 
Mr. LEAVITT. Yes. The two bills are the same. 
Mr. BLANTON. ‘They are identical? 
Mr. LEAVITT. There is no difference whatever between 
them. 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 
There was no objection. 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the third 
reading of the Senate bill. 
The Senate bill was ordered to be read a third time, was 
read the third time, and passed. 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without objection, the Senate 
will be requested to return the House bill, and it will lie on the 
table. 
There was no objection. 
a The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
ill. 


The Clerk will report the next 


EUSTACIO B. DAVISON 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the Dill 
(S. 513) for the relief of Eustacio B. Davison. 

The title of the bill was read. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
present consideration of this bill? 

Mr. BLANTON. I want to ask a question about this. The 
‘Adjutant General reports that this soldier never did complete 
his enlistment. If that is the case, there ought not to be any 
relief granted. If any one here can show to the contrary, I 
will not object. But unless it can be shown to the contrary, 
The Adjutant General’s report ought to stand. I ask unani- 
mous consent that this bill be laid aside without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Texas 
asks unanimous consent that the bill be laid aside without 
prejudice, Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

a SPEAKER pro tempore, The Clerk will report the next 


MICHAEL SWEENEY 

The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill 
S. 1011. 

The title of the bill was read. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of this bill? 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. May we have the bill reported? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the bill. 


The Clerk read as follows: 


Be tt enacted, eto., That in the administration of the pension laws 
and the laws conferring rights and privileges upon honorably dis- 
charged soldiers, their widows and dependent relatives, Michael 
Sweeney, late of Battery C, First Missouri Light Artillery, shall be 
held and considered to have been honorably discharged from the 
military service of the United States as a member of said organization: 
Provided, That no pay, bounty, or other emolument shall accrue prior 
to the passage of this act. 


Mr. BLANTON, Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
The Adjutant General's report shows that this soldier was 
court-martialed for conduct unbecoming a soldier, for dis- 
obedience to orders, and he was convicted and sentenced to six 
months’ hard labor. Can anyone here show a state of facts 
that would warrant our putting this man on the pension roll? 
If so, I would like to hear from him. Otherwise I ask unani- 
mous consent that this bill be laid aside without prejudice. 

The SPHAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

s a SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the next 
GEORGE E. HARPHAM 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill 
(S. 1543) for the relief of George E. Harpham. 

The title of the bill was read. 

The SPHAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of this bill? 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. Let us have the bill read. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, ete., That in the administration of any laws conferring 
rights, privileges, and benefits upon honorably discharged soldiers, 
George E. Harpham, who was a sergeant of Company D, One hundred 
and thirty-fourth Infantry, shall hereafter be held and considered to 
have been discharged honorably from the military service of the United 
States as a sergeant of said company and regiment on the 18th day 
of May, 1918: Provided, That no back pay, pension, or other emolu- 
ment shall accrue prior to the passage of this act. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 


ALBERT 0. TUCKER 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the Dill 
(S. 2035) for the relief of Albert O. Tucker. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
present consideration of the bill? 

i BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask that the bill be re- 
ported. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That in the administration of the pension laws 
and the laws conferring rights and privileges upon honorably dis- 
charged soldiers, Albert O. Tucker, late of Company K, Eleventh Regi- 
ment Connecticut Volunteer Infantry, shall be held and considered to 
have been honorably discharged from the military service of the United 
States as a member of said company and regiment from July 23, 1803: 
Provided, That no pension shall accrue prior to the passage of this act. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 

THOMAS c. JOHNSON 

The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill 
(S. 8534) to correct the military record of Thomas C. Johnson, 
deceased. X 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I ask that the bill be 
reported. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 8 


Be it enacted, etc., That in the administration of any laws con- 
ferring rights, privileges, or benefits upon honorably discharged soldiers 
and their widows, Thomas C, Johnson, who was a private in Company 
G, Eighteenth Regiment Iowa Volunteer Infantry, shall hereafter be 
held and considered to have been mustered in as a member of said 
eompany or regiment on December 22, 1863, and honorably discharged 
therefrom on December 1, 1864: Provided, That no bounty, pay, pen- 
sion, or other emolument shall accrue prior to or by reason of the 
passage of this act. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
There was no objection. 


Is there objection? 
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The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 


JOSEPH L. JAYNE 
Mr. FREDERICKS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 


sent that Senate bill 4358 be taken from the Speaker's desk 


and substituted for the bill H. R. 4013, a bill for the relief 
of Rear Admiral Joseph L. Jayne, United States Navy, re- 


tired. The Senate bill has passed the Senate and is identi- 


cal with the House bill 4018, which is next on the calendar. 
The SPHAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Call- 
fornia asks unanimous consent to substitute for H. R. 4013, 
Senate bill 4358, which is on the Speaker's table and is iden- 
tical with the House bill on the calendar. Is there objection? 
Mr. BLACK of Texas, Mr. Speaker, I ask that the Senate 
bill be reported. 
The Clerk read the Senate bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and 
he is hereby, authorized and directed to pay to Rear Admiral Joseph 
L. Jayne, United States Navy, retired, the sum of ‘$3,598.80 as reim- 
bursement for the loss of personal property of ‘himself and wife, 
Elizabeth T. Jayne, as a result of the disaster to U. S. Navy 
lighter No. 91 in Chesapeake Bay on October 24, 1922, out of any 
money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated. 


Mr. BLACK of Texas. Mr. Speaker, for the present I ask 
that that bill be laid aside without prejudice. 

Mr. FREDERICKS. I can explain it in a moment. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. I would not care to agree to it until 
I had time to read the report. 

Mr. FREDERICKS. If it is not taken up now it will 
never be taken up, and if the gentleman will give me a 
moment I can explain it. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. Unless that can be done I shall 
object. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I demand the regular order. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Texas 
[Mur. Brack] asks unanimous consent that the bill be passed 
without prejudice. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. . 


C. LEROY BROCK 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (S. 
1664) for the relief of Dr. C. LeRoy Brock. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask that the bill be reported. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to pay, out of any money in the Treas- 
ury not otherwise appropriated, to Dr. C. LeRoy Brock, Government 
physician at the Northern Pueblo Agency, N. Mex., the sum of $750 
for the loss of his personai automobile in a flood while responding to 
an emergency call among the Indians. 


With the following committee amendment: 


Page 1, line 7, strike out 5750“ and insert “$600 dn full settlement 
against the Government,” 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
I want to ask whether this was a Ford car or some other kind 
of a car? 

Mr. McREYNOLDS. No; it was not; it was a Chevrolet. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on agreeing to 
‘the committee amendment. 

The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 

L. D. WEBB 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (8. 
1569) to compensate Lient. L. D. Webb, United States Navy, 
for damages to household effects while being transported by 
Government conveyance. 

The Clerk read the title of the Dill. ; 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, ctc., That the Secretary of the Navy be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to pay out of the appropriation for 
“Pay of the Navy” for the fiseal year ending June 80, 1922, to 
Lieut. L. D. Webb, United States Navy, such sum, not exceeding $1,090, 
as may be determined by him to pay the amount of damage sustained 


im full settlement of all claims against the Government for damage to 
un automobile, silyer service, and a piano shipped from San Francisco, 
Calif., to Washington, D. C., by Government conveyance under authority 
of section 12 of the act approved May 18, 1920. 


With the following committee amendment: 


Page 1, line 5, strike out the figures “1922” and insert the figures 
“1923,” 


The committee amendment was agreed to. 
The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 


ELIZABETH H. RICE 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill 
(S. 49) for the relief of Elizabeth H. Rice. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

‘The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, eto., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to Elizabeth H. Rice or her 
executors or administrators, the sum of $42,283.78, in compliance with 
the findings of the Court of Claims in the case of Elizabeth H. Rice 
against the United States, Congressional No. 13689, and also in 
full of all claims and demands arising out of the transaction referred to 
in said finding of the Court of Claims. 


With the following committee amendment: 


On page 1, beginning after line 11, insert: “Provided, That no part 
of the amount of any item appropriated im this bill in excess of 10 
per cent thereéf shall be paid or delivered to or received by any agent 
or agents, attorney or attorneys on account of services rendered or 
advances made in connection with said claim: Provided, That it shall 
be unlawful for any agent or agents, attorney or attorneys to exact, 
‘collect, withhold, or receive any sum which in the aggregate exceeds 
10 per cent of the amount of any {tem appropriated in this bill on 
account of services rendered or advances made in connection with 
said claim, any ‘contract to the contrary notwithstanding. Any 
persons violating the provisions of this act shall be deemed guilty 
of a misdemeanor, and upon conviction thereof shall be fined in any 
sum not exceeding $1,000.” : 


Mr. QUIN. Mr. Speaker 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. For what purpose does the 
gentleman rise? 

Mr. QUIN. Mr. Speaker, I have an amendment to the com- 
mittee amendment, 

The SPEAKER pro tenpoa: The gentleman from Missis- 
sippi offers an amendment to the committee amendment, which 
the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 1, line 11, after the word “claims,” place a period, strike out 
the balance of line 11 and all of line 12; and on page 2 strike out all 
of lines from 1 to 12, Inclusive, 


Mr. UNDERHILL, Mr. Speaker, I would like to ask what 
‘the amendment is and just what it does. 

Mr. QUIN. I will say to the gentleman that this amendment 
ds to cut out the committee amendment which put a curtail- 
ment on the attorneys’ fee, and I want to explain that. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair will state that if 
that is the purpose the amendment is out of order. The proper 
way to achieve that result Is to vote down the committee 
amendment, 

Mr. QUIN. Mr. Speaker, I would like to be heard on the 
committee amendment, but I -first yield to the gentleman from 
Tennessee [Mr. McRreyNorps]. 

Mr. MCREYNOLDS, Mr. Speaker, the amendment offered by 
the committee on this claim is for ‘the purpose of Hmiting and 
fixing the attorneys’ fee to 10 per cent. This is a patent claim 
which was carried through the courts. It is an infringement 
case, It was litigated for several years, and T think it is 
unfair to undertake to limit ‘the attorneys to 10 per ‘cent of the 
claim. The amount of the claim before the Court of Claims 
was $80,000. ‘The bill as passed in the Senate was only for 
$40,000 of that amount, and that bill was reported out by the 
Committee on Claims. To my mind this limitation is unjust 
in undertaking to limit these lawyers to 10 per cent of the 
amount involved in the claim. If they had a lawsnit and an 
‘agreement with their counsel as to what fees they should pay, 
it is not the duty of this body to undertake to now state what 
those attorneys shall receive. So, Mr. Chairman, I move a non- 
concurrence in the amendment. 
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a Mr. UNDERHILL. Mr. Speaker, it is of little consequence 
‘to the committee, or to me personally, whether this amendment 
“is accepted or not. It has been the habit, however, of the 
Committee on Claims to limit attorneys’ fees in order that 
attorneys here in the District may be discouraged from dig- 
ging up old claims and bringing them here on a 50-50 basis. 
ý Mr. TINCHER. Will the gentleman yield? 
| Mr. UNDERHILL. I yield. 
' Mr, TINCHER. Where does the claimant in this case 
ive—— 

Mr. UNDERHILL. In Massachusetts. 

Mr. TINCHER. And where does the attorney live? 

Mr. McREYNOLDS. In Washington. : 

Mr. UNDERHILL. I understand in Mississippi. 

Mr. McREYNOLDS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Yes. 

Mr. McREYNOLDS. This claim was referred to the Court 
of Claims and there was a lawsuit—— 
Mr. UNDERHILL. If the gentleman will restrain his im- 
‘patience for a moment, this case is an exceptional case, and 
‘that is why I made the statement it is of little or no moment 
whether you defeat the committee amendment or not. If it 
were a matter of principle, I should stand firm for the prin- 
‘ciple that the committee has followed in the past, but this 
lawyer has taken the case through the courts, has devoted 
‘many years and a great deal of time to it and has undoubtedly 
‘earned more than the 10 per cent, but nevertheless, following 
‘out the past procedure of the committee, we placed a limita- 
tion in the bill. 
Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. I imagine that if the facts were reversed, 
‘and if this golden-tongued attorney lived in Massachusetts 
and he could make some very effective speeches during the 
summer time there, possibly the gentleman would be more 
warm-hearted toward his fee. 

Mr. UNDERHILL The gentleman will not, I am sure, 
ascribe any such motive as that to me. 

Mr. BLANTON. No; that was merely in fun. 

Mr. SINNOTT. Willi the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Yes. 

Mr. SINNOTT. I wonld like to know from, the gentleman 
whether or not the amount allowed in this bill is a gratuity 
or not? 

Mr. UNDERHILL. No; not at all. 

Mr. SINNOTT. Then, you can not limit the attorneys’ 
fees. 

* Mr. McRBYNOLDS. Will the gentleman yield? Do I 
understand the gentleman to say that 10 per cent is not suffi- 
‘cient, and you have no objection except the precedent? 

Mr. UNDERHILL. I have no objection. The House has 
the matter before it. 

Mr. QUIN. Mr, Speaker, I am happy to say the gentleman 
who reported this bill, my friend the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. UNDERHILL], agrees that the committee amend- 
ment should be stricken out; and now I hope you will do that, 
because it is just and right. 
| Mr. UNDERHILL. Mr. Speaker, I move the previous ques- 
tion. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the com- 
mittee amendment. 

The committee amendment was rejected. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
‘third time, and passed. 


+ 
‘NATIONAL WAR LABOR BOARD AWARD IN FAVOR OF CERTAIN EM- 
PLOYEES OF THE BETHLEHEM STEEL CO. 


Mr. UNDERHILL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to take from the Speaker's table the bill (H. R. 5481) to provide 
for the carrying out of the award of the National War Labor 
Board of July 31, 1918, in favor of certain employees of the 
Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa., disagree to the Senate 
amendments, and ask for a conference, i 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts asks unanimous consent to take from the Speaker's 
table the bill H. R. 5481, disagree to the Senate amendments, 
‘and ask for a conference. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without objection, the Chair 
‘will appoint as conferees on the part of the House Messrs. 
UNDERHILL, KELLER, and Box. 

There was no objection. 


~ 


JOSEPH L. JAYNE 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill 
(S. 4358) for the relief of Rear Admiral Joseph L. Jayne, 
United States Navy, retired. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. BLANTON. Reserving the right to object, this bill in- 
volves $3,000, and it ought to be considered under different 
circumstances, The Senate bill was not considered in another 
body, it was passed by acclamation, 

Mr. FREDERICKS. We must have faith under some cir- 
cumstances, I want to say to the gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. BLANTON, I have great respect for the State of Ohio, 
but I do not come from there. 

Mr. FREDERICKS. I know; that was a slip of the tongue. 
I know where the gentleman is from, but I do not know where 
he is going. [Laughter.] This bill was considered by the 
Committee on Claims, and the gentleman from Texas has been 
on the Committee on Claims, and he knows that we give these 
claims very careful consideration. 

Mr. BLANTON, The gentleman from California being so 
innocent and not knowing where I am going, I shall not object. 
[ Laughter, ] 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to pay to Rear Admiral Joseph L, 
Jayne, United States Navy, retired, the sum of $3,598.80 as reimburse- 
ment for the loss of personal property of himself and wife, Elizabeth 
T. Jayne, as a result of the disaster to U. S. Navy lighter No, 91 in 
Chesapeake Bay on October 24, 1922, out of any money in the Treasury 
not otherwise appropriated, 


The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 
ANNIE M’COLGAN 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill 
(S. 1353) for the relief of Annie McColgan, 

The Clerk read the title to the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. BLANTON. This bill was introduced at $5,000 and by 
amendment it has been cut down to $2,000, If it is passed at 
82,000 I have no objection to it. Who is in charge of the bill? 
Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that the bill be laid 
aside temporarily. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Texas? 

There was no objection. 

VETERANS’ LEGISLATIVE BILL 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. Mr, Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the Senate be requested to return the bill 
H. R. 12308, the veterans’. legislative bill, and the message 
announcing the disagreement. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from South Dakota asks 
unanimous consent that the Senate be requested to return to 
the House the bill H. R. 12308, the veterans’ legislative bill, 
and the message announcing the disagreement. Is there ob- 
jection? 

There was no objection. 

THOMAS G. PATTEN 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the Dill 
(S. 2301) for the relief of Thomas G. Patten, 

The Clerk read the title to.the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, ete., That the Postmaster General be, and he Is hereby, 
authorized and directed to credit the account of Thomas G. Patten, 
former postmaster at New York, N. Y., with $69,564.80, said sum being 
a balance due the United States which is chargeable to the embezzle- 
ment of postal sayings funds by two former employees of Station I, 
New York, N. V. 


Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask for recognition. This 
kind of bills ought to stop. This involves $69,000 which has 
been emblezzled of the people's money in a post office. The 
postmaster disclaims any accountability of it because some one 
else did the embezzling. We ought to hold postmasters re- 
sponsible. 

Mr. BEGG. But the postmaster does not have the right to 
appoint his assistants. 

Mr. BLANTON. We ought to require the assistants to give 
bond, and a sufficient bond. 

Mr. BEGG. But that is not the postmaster's fault or the 
postmaster's business. 
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Mr. UNDERHILL. Let me say to the gentleman that the 
assistant had given bond and the bond has been collected and 
deducted from the amount that is to be adjusted on the books. 

Mr, BLANTON. Yes; the bond was $5,000, and the Gov- 
ernment is going to lose $59,000. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. But the Government fixes the amount 
of the bond. 

Mr. BLANTON. I say that the Government ought to require 
them to give a bond in such sum as would protect the Goyern- 
ment, and not let these large sums be frittered away. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 


CONSTANCIO MIERA AND OTHERS 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill 
(S. 3830) to authorize and direct the Secretary of the Interior 
to issue patents upon the small holding claims of Constancio 
Miera, Juan N. Baca, and Filomeno N. Miera. 

The Clerk read the title to the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior is hereby 
authorized and directed to issue patents for the following small holding 
claims, to wit: No. 4245, embracing the southeast quarter 
northwest quarter, northeast quarter southwest quarter, north half 
southeast quarter, section 7, township 4 south, range 4 east, New 
Mexico principal meridian, containing 160 acres, to Constancio Miera, 
his heirs and assigns; No. 5411, embracing the southeast quarter 
southeast quarter, section 31, township 3, south, range 4 east, and 
lot 1, section 6, township 4 south, range 4 east, New Mexico principal 
meridian, containing 81.98 acres, to Juan N. Baca, his heirs and as- 
signs; and No. 5159, embracing the south half southeast quarter, 
section 7, and east half northeast quarter, section 18, township 4 
south, range 4 east, New Mexico principal meridian, containing 160 
acres, to Filomeno N. Miera, his heirs and assigns, 


The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 


ALICE E. O'NEIL 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill 
(S. 1574) for the relief of Alice E. O'Neil. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. 
ported, 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury is authorized 
and directed to pay, out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise 
appropriated, the sum of $2,500 to Alice E. O'Neil, of Newark, N. J., 
as compensation for the death of her son, Edward L. O'Neil, sea- 
man, first class, U. 8. S. Wyoming, who was drowned in Guantanamo 
Bay, Cuba, when obeying an order of a sperior officer. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read 
the third time, and passed. 


ROBERT M. BRYSON 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill 
(S. 2223) for the relief of the estate of Robert M. Bryson, 
deceased. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, ctc., That the Secretary of the Treasury is authorized 
and directed to pay, out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise 
appropriated, to William J. Fredericks, executor of the estate of 
Robert M. Bryson, deceased, the sum of $12,299.41 in full satisfac- 
tion of all claims of the estate arising out of the use of the steamer 
Rosedale by the Navy Department of the United States. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 

third time, and passed. 
i RAMON B. HARRISON 

The next business on the Private Calendar was the Senrte 
Joint Resolution 46, for the relief of Capt. Ramon B. Harrison. 

The Clerk read the title of the joint resolution. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, let the . be read. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as follows: 


Mr. Speaker, let the bill be first re- 
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Resolved, ete., That in the administration of any laws conferring 
rights, privileges, and benefits upon honorably discharged officers, 
Ramon B. Harrison, who was a captain of Infantry, United States 
Army, shall hereafter be held and considered to have been discharged 
honorably from the military service of the United States on the 23d 
day of December, 1920. 


The SPEAKER, Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The joint resolution was ordered to be read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 


HARRY NEWTON 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the Dill 
(S. 3676) for the relief of Harry Newton. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: ; 

Be it cnacted, ctc., That the Secretary of the Navy be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to accept for enlistment in the Navy, 
without regard to physical or other qualifications, Harry Newton, 
formerly chief machinist’s mate, United States Navy, in the rating 
held by bim when last discharged therefrom, and to transfer him 
immediately to the Fleet Naval Reserve in that rating and with all 
the benefits and emoluments thereof which he would have been entitled 
to receive had he been transferred thereto under the provisions of the 
act of July 1, 1922 (42 Stat. L. p. 786), immediately after the n 
of said act. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 


PALESTINE TROUP 


he next business on the Private Calendar was the bill 
(S. 3090) for the relief of Palestine Troup. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present consid- 
eration of the bill? 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr, Speaker, let the bill be reported. 

Mr BEGG. Mr. Speaker, I reserve the right to object. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, ete., That in the administration of the pension laws 
and the laws conferring rights and privileges upon honorably dis- 
charged soldiers, their widows and dependent relatives, Palestine 
Troup, formerly a private of Company E, Fortieth Regiment Indiana 
Volunteer Infantry, shall be held and considered to have been mus- 
tered into the military service of the United States as a member of said 
organization on the 12th day of April, 1864, and to have been hon- 
orably discharged on the 20th day of July, 1804: Provided, That no 
pay, bounty, or other emolument shall accrue prior to the passage of 
this act. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. BEGG. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, I 
want a little information about the bill. 

Mr. HOLADAY. Mr. Speaker, this is a case where a boy 
about 16 or 17 years old went into the service in April. He 
was not formally enlisted. He served through until August. 
He was wounded on the 25th of July. 

Mr. BEGG. He was discharged in July. 

Mr. HOLADAY. He was never officially mustered in or mus- 
tered out, but the war records show that he was with the com- 
pany and was in action, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The bill was ordered read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed. 

ROY A. DARLING 


Mr. WOODRUFF. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to take from the Speaker's table the bill S. 3549, for the relief 
of Roy A. Darling; and substitute it for II. R, 10426, a bill 
of identical title and text. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman fom Michigan asks unani- 
mous consent to substitute Senate bill 3549 for the House bill 
10426. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the 3 bill. 

The Clerk read the bill as follows: 


Be it enacted, ete., That so much of section 6 of the naval ap- 
propriation act approved July 12, 1921, as provides that the applica- 
tion for retirement of officers of the Naval Reserve Force and tem- 
porary officers of the Navy who have heretofore incurred or who 
may hereafter incur physical disability in line of duty in time of 
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war shall be filed with the Secretary of the Navy not later than 
October 1, 1921, be, and hereby is, waived in the case of Roy A. 
Darling, former lieutenant, United States Naval Reserve Force, and 
his case is hereby authorized to be considered and acted upon under 
the remaining provisions of said section if his application for re- 
tirement is filed not later than 60 days from the approval of this act. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 

By unanimous consent the similar House bill was ordered to 
lie on the table. 


MARGARETHE MURPHY 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill 
(S. 3576) for the relief of Margarethe Murphy, 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. f 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. Mr. Speaker, let the bill be reported. 

The Clerk read the bill as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he 
is hereby, authorized and directed to pay Margarethe Murphy, widow 
of the late George Herbert Murphy, late American consul general at 
Zurich, Switzerland, the sum of 89,000, being one year’s salary of her 
deceased husband, who died of illness incurred while in the Consular 
Service; and there is hereby authorized to be appropriated, out of any 
money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, a sufficient sum 
to curry out the purpose of this act. 


The SPHAKER. Is there objection? 
There was no objection. 
The bill was ordered to be read a third e was read the 
third time, and passed. 
STEPHEN A. WINCHELL 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill 
(S. 1232) for the relief of Stephen A. Winchell. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. j 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present consider- 
ation of tke bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc, That in the administration of the pension laws 
Stephen A. Winchell, late of Company K, Sixth Regiment Maine Vol- 
unteer Infantry, and of Second Company, Second Battalion Veteran 
Reserve Corps, shall hereafter be held and considered to have been 
honorably discharged from the military service of the United States as 
a member of Second Company, Second Battalion Veteran Reserve 
Corps, on the 5th day of September, 1865: Provided, That no pay, 
peusion, bounty, or other emolument shall accrue prior to the passage 
of this act. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 
EMELUS 8. TOZIER 


The next Senate bill on the Private Calendar was the pill 
(S. 1809) for the relief of Emelus S. Tozier. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. BLANTON. I ask that the bill be reported. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Re it enacted, etc., That in the administration of any laws con- 
ferring rights, privileges, and benefits upon honorably discharged men 
of the United States Navy, Emelus S. Tozier, formerly a seaman in 
the United States Navy, shall hereafter be held and considered to 
have been honorably discharged on the 3ist day of January, 1865 


The SPEAKER, Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 


LESLIE W. BRENNAN 
. The next Senate bill on the Private Calendar was the bill 
(S. 2552) for the relief of Leslie Warnick Brennan. 
The Clerk read the title of the bill. 
The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 
Mr. SCHAFER. Mr. Speaker, I object. 
WILLIAM KAUP 
The next Senate bill on the Private Calendar was the bill 
(S. 953) for the relief of William Kaup. 
The Clerk read the title of the bill. 
The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the consideration of 
the bill? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none, 


The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, eto., That the homestead entry of William Kaup on 
farm unit E, Huntley reclamation project, Montana, under the act of 
June 17, 1902, the said entry being known as lot 2, section 31, town- 
ship 3 north, range 29 east, principal meridian, is hereby validated, 
subject to further compliance with the law. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 


RELIEF OF LAURA C., ETC., PETERSON 


The next Senate bill on the Private Calendar was the bill 
(S. 2087) for the relief of Laura C., Ida E., Lulu P., and Esther 
P. Peterson. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. BLANTON. Let the bill be reported. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior is hereby 
authorized and directed to issue a patent to Laura C. Peterson, Ida E. 
Peterson, Lulu P. Peterson, and Esther B. Peterson, children of Peder 
I. Peterson, conveying to them the west half of section 28, township 87 
north, range 29 east principal meridian, being embraced in the homc- 
stead entry of said Peder B. Peterson, Glasgow, Mont., serial No. 
051413, allowed September 25, 1917. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause. The 
Chair bears none. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed, 


TURNER CONSTRUCTION CO. 


The next Senate bill on the Private Calendar was the bill 
(S. 3050) for the relief of the Turner Construction Co., of New 
York City. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to pay to the Turner Construction Co., 
of New York City, out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise 
appropriated, the sum of $27,029.65 for legal and other expenses 
incurred by said company in defending a suit brought against the same 
by the Central Railroad of New Jersey for depositing dredged material 
upon the lands of said railroad company at Caven Point, N. J., during 
the World War; said material being deposited at the administrative 
direction of the constructing quartermaster of the War Department 
during the construction by the Turner Construction Co. for the United 
States of the Army supply base at South Brooklyn, N. X., under 
coutract dated May 6, 1918. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 
SOLOMON L. VAN METER, In. 
Mr. MORRIS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
S. 3717 be substituted for H. R. 10705. 


The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill. 
The Clerk read as follows:“ 


An act (S. 3717) conferring jurisdiction upon the Court of Claims of 
the United States or the district courts of the United States to hear, 
adjudicate, and enter judgment on the claim of Solomon L. Van 
Meter, jr., against the United States for the use or manufacture of 
an invention of Solomon L. Van Meter, jr., covered by letters patent 
No. 1192479, issued by the Patent Office of the United States July 
25, 1916 


Be it enacted, etc., That jurisdiction is hereby conferred upon the 
Court of Claims or the district courts of the United States, notwith- 
standing the lapse of time or the statute of limitations and the fact that 
Solomon L. Van Meter, jr., is an employee of or in the Air Service of 
the United States, to hear, examine, adjudicate, and render judgment 
on the claim of Solomon L. Van Meter, jr., for the use and manufac- 
ture by or for the United States without license of the owner thereof 
or lawful right to use or manufacture the same, of an invention of 
Solomon L. Van Meter, jr., described in or covered by letters patent 
No. 1192479, issued by the Patent Office of the United States on the 
25th day of July, 1916, prior to the time Solomon L. Van Meter, jr., 
entered the service of the United States. 

Suc. 2. From any decision in any suit prosécuted under the authority 
of this act an appeal may be taken by either party as is provided for 
by law in other cases. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 
Mr. BEGG. What is the gentleman trying to do? 


The SPEAKER. This is a Senate bill identical with the 
House bill on the calendar. 
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Mr. BLANTON. The gentleman ought to explain what it is, 
Mr. Speaker, and how much charge there is on the Treasury? 
Mr. MORRIS. There is no charge. 

Mr. BLANTON. I have no objection. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 
Chair hears none. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 

A similar House bill was ordered to lie on the table. 


THOMAS J. RYAN 


The next Senate bill on the Private Calendar was the bill 
(S. 3202) for the relief of Lieut. (Junior Grade) Thomas J. 
Ryan, United States Navy. : 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. BEGG. Reserving the right to object, I will give the 
gentleman a chance to make a statement. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. I hope the gentleman will with- 
draw his objection. This is a very meritorious bill. This man 
received a medal of honor for gallant conduct and lost all of 
his property. 

Mr. BEGG. If the gentleman can see why a private citizen 
who receiyed the Croix de Guerre in the late war and had a 
home in Sandusky in the way of a tornado which wiped out 
everything he had, I guess we might compensate him, too 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. But this officer was sent out in a 
dangerous country and—— 

Mr. BEGG. I will object. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. O'CONNOR of Louisiana. Mr. Speaker, will the gentle- 
man withhold his objection for a moment? 

Mr. BEGG. Yes, 

Mr. O'CONNOR of Louisiana. Of course, if you are fully 
acquainted with the facts in the case—— 

Mr. BEGG. Absolutely. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of Louisiana. If it had been a marine dis- 
aster, this man would have been entitled to compensation. 

Mr. BEGG. Yes; I know. But if he had been a private 
citizen he would not have gotten a nickel. Why did he not 
carry insurance, as a private citizen has to do? I am going 
to try to stop the passage of that kind of bills so long as I am 
in Congress. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of Louisiana. If he had been at sea he 
would have been compensated. — 

Mr. BEGG. Yes. This is due to his negligence, because he 
did not carry any insurance, just as in the case of a private 
citizen when an act of God comes along and sweeps away his 
property. He has no remedy. 

Mr. BLANTON, Does the gentleman believe in retaliating 
against the gentleman from Maryland [Mr. HILL] just because 
he objects to good bills once in a while? 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. This officer does not happen to 
come from Maryland. We would be preud to have him, but 
he does not come from there. 

Mr. BEGG. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

The SPEAKER. Objection is made. 
the next bill. 


[After a pause.] The 


The Clerk will report 


ISHMAEL J. BARNES 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill 
(S. 4254) for the relief of Ishmael J. Barnes. 

The title of the bill was read. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of this bill? 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. Let the bill be reported, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is 
hereby, authorized to issue a patent to Ishmael J. Barnes upon his 
original homestead entry, No. 024628, made March 6, 1919, for the 
northeast quarter of section 29, and his additional homestead entry, 
No, 029146, made July 8, 1920, for the northeast quarter of the north- 
west quarter of section 29, township 23 north, range 64 west, sixth 
principal meridian, Cheyenne, Wyo., land district, upon which proof of 
compliance with law has been filed. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection? 


Mr. BLANTON, Reserving the right to object, Mr. Speaker, 
I want to ask the gentleman from Ohio a question. Does he 


think it is fair to the President of the United States to pass 
these Senate bills by the bushel-basket full to the half minute, 
almost, when every time we pass one it becomes a law unless 
the President sees fit to say otherwise? 

Mr, BEGG. I do not think it is fair for us to be asked to 
pass upon them, 


Mr. BLANTON, 
these bills. 

Mr. BEGG. What the gentleman from Texas needs to do is 
to make a point of order to the effect that they have not been 
on the calendar long enough. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order 
that these bills have not been on the calendar long enough to 
warrant their being considered, Unless a motion is made to 
suspend the rules they can not be taken up. 

The SPEAKER. It does not require that. There is only one 
bill more. 2 4 

Mr. BLANTON. Then I shall not object to the next one. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of this bill? 

There was no objection. 

a The SPEAKER. The question is on the third reading of the 
II. : 

The bill was ordered to be read-a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 

The SPEAKER, The Clerk will report the next bill. 


PHILIP r. COFFEY 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill 
(S. 2941) for the relief of Philip T. Coffey. 

The title of the bill was read. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of this bill. 

Mr. BLANTON. Let us have the bill read, Mr. Speaker, 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the President of the United States be, and 
he is hereby, authorized to summon Philip T. Coffey, formerly captain 
in the Corps of Engineers of the Regular Army of the United States, 
before a retiring board, to inquire, whether at the time of his honorable 
discharge, October 11, 1922, he was incapacitated for active service 
and whether such incapacity was the result of an incident of service, 
and whether said discharge should have been made, and upon the 
result of such inquiry, the President is authorized to nominate and 
appoint, by and with the advice and consent of the Senate, the said 
Philip T. Coffey, a captain in the Corps of Engineers, and place him 
immediately thereafter upon the retired list of the Army, with the 
same privileges and retired pay as are now or may hereafter be pro- 
vided by law or regulation for officers of the Regular Army: Provided, 
That the said Philip T. Coffey shall not be entitled to any back pay or 
allowances, 


8 SPEAKER. The question is on the third reading of the 
J. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 


REPORT ON THE NATIONAL DISABLED SOLDIERS’ LEAGUE (INC.) 


Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, I submit herewith a report from the 
select committee appointed to investigate the National Disabled 
Soldiers’ League (Inc.) The report is unanimous, embodying 
the views of the committee and their recommendations, 

I simply want to add, Mr. Speaker, that the committee is 
unanimous in the opinion that the investigation has developed 
certain facts which completely justify the action of the House 
in appointing the committee and holding the investigation. 

I ask unanimous consent that the report be printed in the 
Rercord. It is but five pages long. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from New York? : 

There was no objection. 

Following is the report referred to: 

INVESTIGATION OF THE NATIONAL DISABLED SOLDIERS’ LEAGUE (IXC.) 

Mr. Frsn, from the select committee to investigate the National 
Disabled Soldiers’ League (Inc.), submitted the following report: 

“The select committee of the House to investigate the National 
Disabled Soldiers’ League (Inc.), appointed in aceordanc® with the 
provisions of House Resolution 412, submits the following report to the 
House: 

“The committee has given consideration to the subject of the 
investigation, and public hearings were held beginning February 17, 
1925, which hearings were conCluded February 28, 1925. The resolu- 
tion empowered the committee to investigate the league in its method 
of solicitation of funds, sources of revenue, character and pay of 
officials, distribution of funds for the benefit of veterans of the World 
War, uses of the United States mails, implication of indorsement by 
the Commissioner of Internal Revenue, and all other matters per- 
taining to the organization and conduct of the said league. 

“Immediately after the appointment of the committee Maj. Ran- 
dolph C. Shaw was detailed by the Veterans’ Bureau to act as 
counsel without fee, at the request of the chairman of the committee, 


The Senate does not know anything about 
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Major Shaw deserves the highest praise for his able, fearless, and 
efficient assistance and thorough investigation of the various. opera- 
tions and conduct of the league. 

“The committee agrees that the investigation has developed facts 
which completely justifies the decision of the House in examining 
into the activities of the league. 

“Under the claim of affording relief to the disabled Veterans of 
the World War a small group of men calling themselves the National 
Disabled Soldiers’ League (Inc.) have been conducting for several 
years an extensive nation-wide campaign for funds from the 
public by sending appeals through the mails accompanied by lend 
pencils. These appeals amounting to approximately 1,000,000 have 
been directed mostly to business and professional men, and implied 
that Congress and the Veterans’ Bureau have failed adequately to 
provide for the care and treatment of the disabled and thereby have 
conyeyed a false impression to the public. The rights and interests 
of our disabled veterans have been prejudiced by these appeals, which 
have also had a tendency to alienate public sympathy and undermine 
and discredit the splendid work accomplished by the American Legion ; 
the Disabled American Veterans; the Veterans of Foreign Wars; 
the American Red Cross; and other worthy organizations which have 
been helping the Veterans’ Bureau to fulfill the Nation’s obligation 
to our disabled veterans. 

“The committee agrees that the league has not kept faith with 
the public in fulfilling the statements which it made. in circulating 
its appeals for funds. 

“The circular letter which the league sent out in its appeal for 
funds contained statements to the effect that the books would be 
open to inspection at all times, which promise has not been kept. 
No adequate set of books were kept showing receipts of funds and 
how such funds were expended. Varlous agencies of the Government 
for the past two years, as well as this committee, have been unable 
to get any satisfactory information as to how much money the 
league has received in its various appeals for funds nor as to how 
such funds have been expended. The committee bas located records 
of bank deposits heretofore made in the name of the league, amounting 
to approximately $295,000. Of this amount it has been shown that 
approximately $140,000 was paid to the pencil companies and the 
mailing agencies who mailed ont the letters and packages for the 
league. Of the balance of the receipts the league claims to, have 
spent approximately $13,000 im direct aid to disabled soldiers, for 
such purposes as meals and lodging, railroad fare to their homes, 
etc., while such disabled ex-service men were awaiting adjudication 
of their claims in the Veterans’ Bureau, but actual vouchers aggre- 
gating only about $2,500 were placed in evidence before the com- 
mittee, the officers of the league claiming that other vouchers and 
papers relating to these expenditures were then in the possession of 
another department of the Government. The remainder of the 
league's funds in so far as the committee has been able to ascertain, 
seems to have been spent for rent of headquarters in Washington and 
New York City; salaries and expenses of officers, expenses of hiring 
counsel to defend the league in law suits and investigations; and 
other similar items. Such of their receipts: as were not used in pay- 
ment of the foregoing items remains, so far as this committee 18 
concerned, wholly wnaceounted for. In other words, the officials 
of the league failed to furnish the committee with any balanced 
statement showing receipts, expenditures, and balance of cash on hand, 
although the committee specifically requested such information’ and 
gave the officers of the league full opportunity to furnish it, if they 
were able to do so. 

„Phe committee is of the opinion from the testimony sdduced 
before it that a part of the funds raised have been diverted to 
improper uses and personal gain. 

Uncontradicted testimony before the committee was to the effect 
that the proportion of cash contributed in the various pencil cam- 
paigns ranged from 25 to 30 per cent of the full amount received, 
but the bank deposits of the league discloses less than 10 per cent 
cash. deposited. ; 

“The committee is of the opinion that the small amount of cash 
reported as received from these campaigns would indicate that either 
the officers or the employees of the league misappropriated a part of 
these funds and failed to account for them. 

In spite of the fact that only $13,000 was claimed to have been 
event by the league for such purposes as meals and lodging for dis- 
ed soldiers, railroad fare advanced, etċ, the commander of the 
jeague, Mr. John T. Nolan, stated that the lawyer's fees and other 
expenses of investigations and suits, In which the league was a party, 
amounted to $25,000, or practically double the amount spent in the 
manner aforesaid for the disabled. 

“Tt was further testified that the salaries of the commander, 
treasurer, and the adjutant, together with office rent and traveling 
expenses, amounted in 1924 to more than the total amount claimed to 
have been spent by the league for relief of the disabled In the manner 
aforesaid during the four years of its operations. The hotel bills at 


the Waldorf-Astoria and other leading hotels amounting to large 
sums of money include such items as theater tickets, automobiles, 
doctor bills, haberdashery, flowers, ete. 

“So far as the committee could learn, the entire management and 
control of the league is in the hands of Commander John T. Nolan; 
the treasurer, James F. McCann; and the adjutant, Kenneth D. 
Murphy, The headquarters of the league haye been at 1502 H 
Street NW., Washington, with a branch office under the adjutant at 
New York, The committee was unable to ascertain the bona fide 
membership of the organization, and it is questionable whether there 
are any active members except the three above-named officials, and a 
small coterie depending upon them. Eyidence was produced indicat- 
ing with the possible exception of a post in Birmingham, Ala., that 
there are no active posts in existence. 

“It has been clearly established that during the past two years. the 
league in its membership has not been national in its scope, nor for the 
best interest of the disabled. It has been proved to the satisfaction of 
the committee that the national adjutant, Kenneth D. Murphy, was 
never in the armed forces of the United States during any war. The 
Adjutant General's records show that he was in the National Guard of 
the State of New York two years after the war and was discharged in 
1920 because of disability as the result of haying been kicked by a 
horse, One witness testifled before the committee that Mr. Murphy 
posed as a disabled veteran of the World War and made speeches as 
such, soliciting funds for the National Disabled Soldiers’ League. 
While serving as adjutant of the league and handling its affairs in New 
York during the pencil campaign he went to live at the Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel, although at first he claimed to receive only $30 per week salary 
from the league, which was subsequently increased to $250 per mouth 
with an expense allowance of $70 per week, His personal account In 
the Garfield Bank of New York shows deposits of $1,249 in December, 
1923, and $1,352.36 for January, 1924, and total deposits of approxi- 
mately $6,000. Mr. Murphy declined to testify on the ground that it 
might incriminate him. 

“John T. Nolan, the commander, served from September, 1918, to 
January 17, 1919, in the Army, and did not go overseas, He ob- 
tained. a discharge certificate from the Arme showing heart trouble, 
und on this disability was granted training at a Washington law school 
and received compensation of $100 a month. He received law books 
from the Government amounting to several hundred dollars, claiming, to 
take all the courses in the school, and refused to turn them back to the 
Veterans’ Bureau until proceedings were instituted by the Department 
of Justice. Because of failure to attend classes he was dropped from 
the rolls of the law school and his training terminated. He failed to 
appear for physical examination by the Veterans’ Bureau for rerating 
and forfeited his compensation. Ile secured a position as clerk in, the 
Bureau. of Internal Revenue paying a salary of $1,640, but was demoted 
$200 for using obscene language toward one of the women enrployees and 
later was dropped from the bureau. Nolan stated that he is not a 
lawyer, but that he practiced law in Massachusetts for three years prior 
to the war under power of attorney, which statement, owing, to lack of 
time, the committee has not been able to verify. His testimony before 
the committee, although lasting two days, was almost valueless. 

Ile claimed no knowledge of the financial operations of the league; 
could give no idea as to receipts and expenditures, continually repeat- 
ing that he had nothing to do with such matters, which were In the 
hands of the treasurer, James E. McCann, who never testified before 
the committee, although the counsel for the league, Mr. Siegel, gave 
emphatic assurances that he would, Mr. Nolan questioned the veracity 
of General Hines and practically every witness that testified about the 
Boston and Atlantic City conventions and denied other material testi- 
mony of previous witnesses. He stated that there were 116 posts, but 
after cross-examination admitted that there were only 15 active posts, 
and when pinned down could only lecate 2. The committee has reason 
to believe that one does not exist and that there Is doubt about the 
other. On cross-examination he admitted he had not visited a single 
post in 1924, although commander of the league, except his" own post 
in. Washington. On cross-examination he said he had visited his own 
post in Washington six months ago and that Samuel J. Reed was the 
commander. Mr. Reed testified that he severed all connections with 
the league in January, 1924, which was six months prior to this 
alleged post meeting, and had been living in New York since that date. 

“Testimony was presented to the committee showing that John T. 
Nolan was trustee for Miles P. Kelly, an incompetent. soldier, and from 
a cursory investigation the receipts appeared to amount to approxi- 
mately $4,000 and the disbursements to approximately the same amount 
over a period of two years. - It was evident that Mr. Nolan had signed 
cheeks in excess of the $75 per month permitted under the law, and 
it is believed by the committee without authorization. There was one 
check for 8600 for which there was no authorization and no explana- 
tion given. Mr. Nolan claimed to have little knowledge of his acts as 
trustee and was reluctant to answer any of the questions. At the last 
session of the committee Mr. Nolan refused to testify further on the 
ground that it might incriminate him, > 
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„Mr. James F. McCann, the treasurer, failed to appear before the 
committee in splte of repeated assurances by the attorney for the 
lengne, Mr, Siegel, that he would do so. Fils personal bank account 
shows numerous deposits, and fn January, 1928, the deposits excveded 
a thausaud dollars. Mr. Browne, special investigator and accountant 
for the Department of Justice, testified that he found a number of 
credits iu Mr. MeCann’s personal account of similar amounts to other 
items debited to the account of the National. Disabled Soldiers“ League 
(1nc.) lu the North Capitol Savings Bank. These items were the samo 
amount of dollars and cents and practically the same date, allowing a 
cheek n day from the time it was deposited to get back to the bank 
upon which it was drawn. 

“ Evidence given before the committee was to the effect that every 
so-rnllod uotional convention held by the’ league since its inception 
has been marked by disorders and unpaid bills. The officials of 
the last so-called national convention, held at Atlantic City July, 
1924, were ejected by the mayor of that city for improper conduct 
in hiring individualk who were never in the service as ostensible 
delegates. The testimony further indicates that there were not more 
than six bona fide delegates at the Atlantic City convention, most of 
whom were oficiala of the league. 

“The committee are agreed that the names of prominent people 
were nsed on the letterheads long after they bad resigned and re- 
quested their names to be removed, and that the use of the statement 
in the circulars that the returns amounted to 90 per cent was mis- 
representation of the facte to mislead the unsuspecting and patriotic 
public, > J 

" Reference has previously been made in this réport to the repre- 
sentation by the league in its letters of solicitation that the books 
were open to inspection at all times, which statement has not been 
substantiated by the efforts of interested Government departments 
and of this committee to make proper examination of the books and 
accounts. 

“ Another misrepresentation in the elreulnr letters gent by the 
Jeogue through the mails hus been a quoted statement purporting to 
convey the Indorsement of the Veterans’ Bureau through its acting 
director to the activities of the league. The quotation, which was 
used directly im fliousands of the clrenlar letters mailed, pur- 
ported te be taken from a letter addressed by the Acting Director 
of the Veterans’ Burean, Colonel George E. Iams, under date of 
January 27, 1928, to the late President Harding and was quoted 
as follows: ‘There is no donbt about the good work being dove 
by the Natioun} Disabled Soldiers’ League’ General Hines, present 
director of the burenu, testified before the committee that no record 
of any letter containing such quotation could be found in the files 
of the Veterans’ Bureau, but that a Me copy of a letter sent to 
T'resident Hoarding uuder the same date instead of conveying com- 
mendition of the league's activities expressed decided disapproval 
of its character and orgnnigution. It was on the basis of this mis- 
representation that General Hines asked that the post-office investi- 
Entlon of alleged fraudulent inivuse of the mails be reopened. Post- 
pilce Inspectors testifying before the committee stated that they had 
mide a very exhaustive investigation of the metter and were satis- 
fiel that no sack quotation as used by the league In fts letters of 
solletation had ever been Incorporated in any letter addressed by 
the Veterans’ Bureau to the President. 

“Another misrepresentation mude by the league in its letters of 
solicitation, according to the testimony adduced before the conimittee, 
was the statement as directly quoted: ‘By a decision of thy revenue 
department contributions to the organization, being a charitable one, 
may be deducted before computing Income tax.“ The evident purpose 
of this statement was to imply indorseiwent of this organization ond 
ite work by the Commissioner of Internal Revenue and to conyey the 
kica that donations made to this organization were deductible ax con- 
tributions or gifts made to a charitable organization. The committee 
agrees that such a statement could not truthfully be made unless the 
question of the deductibility of contributions bad first been taken up 
with the Commissioner of laternal Revenue and a decision rendered, 
in reponse to Inquiry by the Post Office Department the Commissioner 
of luternnl Revenue states lu a letter whieh wax read into the record 
of the proceedings of this committee that nu ruling such as referred to 
by the quotation above has becn made by hix bureau and that the 
publierstion in the elrcular letter of the league to tbe effect that con- 
tributions to this organisation ceuld be deducted before computing in- 
come taxes wot unnuthorized by the Bureau of Internal Revenue, 

“ General Hines, Director of the Veterans’ Hurenu, was the first wit- 
neus und testitied that he bad no personal or official knowledge of any 
substantial aid furnished the disabled veterans by the National Dis- 
abled Soldiers’ League, und that all official’ reports concerning the 
lengue were unfavorable and It was not recognized by the Veternus' 
Bureau. 7 

“Bird 8. Coler, commissioner of public welfare in New York City, 
whose office conducted an investigation of the National Disabled Sol- 
diers’ League (Inc., completed his testimony with the following state- 


ment concerning the league: ‘I regret very much indeed that the 
men who fought for our country are being swindled and made cat's 
paws out of by utterly irresponsible people.’ 

“The league officials have claimed that the Investigation of that 

organization by the Department of Justice. the Post Office Depart- 
mont, and this committee has been brought about by prejudice on the 
part of other organizations, such as the American Legion and the Dis- 
abled American Veterans. The committee has found no evidence to 
support such charge, and none was offered by the oflicials of the league 
for the consideration of the committee, 
All members of the committee will be Members of the Sixty-ninth 
Congress and will be willing to cooperate in the preparation. of proper 
and adequate legislation to Introduce in the next Congress to provide 
additional safeguards for the public againat organizations soliciting 
funds for alleged charitable purposes. The committer now recommends 
thut the Code of Laws of the District of Columbia be amended in 
order that the public may be protected from the operations of unseru- 
pulous individuals soliciting funds through the medium of charitable 
organizations: 

“(1) That foreigm and domestic benevolent organizations, both in- 
corporated and unincorporated, be required to submit a sworn state- 
ment containing such information as Congress may deem advisable to 
a designated authority, which shall be vested with discretion in the 
matter of permitting such organization to do business In the District 
of Columbia. 

“(2) That all benevolent organizations doing business in the District 
of Columbia be required to keep permanent books of original entry, 
showing receipts and disbursements, which shall at all times be open 
to Inspection,~aml to file periodical statements of condition with a 
designated authority. = =~ 

“(3) That a penalty be provided 3 of either of the above 
provisions. — 

“The committee also recommends that consideration De gien. 
Congress to amending the District of Columbla Code so as to require 
more detailed accounting by guardians for incompetent veterans of the 
World War. 

“The committee further recommends that the Department of Justice 
be usked to present all facts without delay developed by this inyestiga- 
tion to the Federal grand jury for action by that body. 

“ HAMILTON Fisa, Jr., Chairman. 
„WILIA D. Boris. 

“ RICHARD S. ALDRICH. 

“Evesa BLACK. 

„ WiIILiau P. CONNERY, Jr.“ 


The SPEAKER. The Chair understands that the unani- 
mous-consent request includes Senate bills on the calendar. 

Mr. WINGO. I do not think that was the request, Mr. 
Speaker, 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, we have sent enough bills to 
the President already. 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Speaker, probably I was in error. As 
I understand, the Speaker simply intends to call the Unanj- 
mous Consent Calendar under the consent rule, and there will 
be no suspensions? 

The SPEAKER. No. Of course, the Chair has the right 
to suspend if he wants to, regardless of any consent, but the 
Chair does not expect to suspend the rules in any instance. 

Mr. WINGO. The Speaker will recall 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will state to the gentleman 
from Arkansas that he does not expect to recognize any 
suspensions, 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, there are only eight Senate 
bills on the calendar to be called up. 

The SPEAKER. And the Chair understood they were in 
order. 

Mr. WINGO. I think that what Members who desire to 
get nway want to know fs that there will be no suspensions 
nor will there be any call of Sennte bills except by consent 
aml other than those on the Consent Calendar, 

The SPEAKER. That is all. 

CALIFORNIA INDIAN JURISDICTIONAL CLAIMS 

Mr. RAKWR. Mr. Speaker, some four weeks ago I was 
granted unanimous consent to extend my remarks, but in the 
rush of business I did not get them in within the rule pro- 
vided by the Joint committee. I now ask unanimous consent 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp on those same subjects. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from California asks 
noxnimous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp in the 
manner indicated. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Speaker, under the permission granted 
nie hy the House to extend my remarks on the state of the 
Union, I shall take this opportunity to speak of the right of 
the Indians of California to have their day in court, 
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These California Indians are the only ones in the United 
States who have not had a right and opportunity to be heard. 
They should at least have the privilege of haying a judicial 


tribunal to hear and adjudicate their claims. 


This right to go to court by these Indians has been pressed 


by me for the past eight years. 


The bill has now passed the Senate and House, duly signed 
by the President pro tempore of the Senate and the Speaker of 
the House of Representatives, and has gone to the President 


for his approval. It was presented to che President on March 


2, and as the President has 10 days in which to approve or dis- 
approve the bill after presentation to him—Sundays excepted— 


and as this time will not expire until midnight of March 13, 
1925, we are most hopeful that it will meet with a presidential 
approval. 
The bill which passed the Senate is S. 4301—comparing 
House bill 12123. 
Senate bill 4801 is in words and figures following: 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


A bill (S. 4301) authorizing any tribe or band of Indians of California 
to submit claims to the Court of Claims 


Be it enacted, etc., That all claims of whatsoever nature which any 
tribe or band of Indians of California may have against the United 
States may be submitted to the Court of Claims for determination of 
the amount, if any, not exceeding $1.25 per acre, due said tribes or 
bands from the United States for lands formerly occupied and claimed 
by them in the said State, which lands are alleged to bave been taken 
from them without compensation; and jurisdiction is hereby conferred 
on the Court of Perper dnt of elther party to appeal to the 
Supreme Court of the U States, to hear and determine all legal 
and eaultable-ehhns, it any, of sald tribes or bands against the United 
States and to enter judgment thereon, 

Sec. 2. If any claim or claims be submitted to suid courts they shall 
settle the rights therein, both legal and equitable, which shall be based 
upon the fair value of any such lands not exceeding $1.25 per acre 
at the time the tribes or bands were wrongfully deprived thereof, of 
each and all the parties thereto, notwithstanding lapse of time of stat- 
utes of limitation, and any payment which may have been made upon 
any claim so submitted shall not be pleaded as an estoppel, but may 
be pleaded by way of offset In such suit and the United States shall be 
allowed credit for all sums heretofore paid or expended for the benefit 
of suid tribes or any band thereof. The claim or claims of the said 
tribes or any band thereof shall be presented Jointly by petition, subject, 
however, to amendment, suit to be filed within two years after the 
passage of this act; and such action shall make the petitioner or peti- 
tioners party plaintiff or plaintiffs and the United States shall be the 
party defendant; and any other band or bands or tribes of California 
the court may deem necessary to a final determination of such sult may 
be joined therein as the court may thereafter order: Provided, That 
said court shall settle and determine the claims or rights of any such 
band or tribe as may be joined in said suit, Such petition may be 
verified upon information and belief as to the facts therein alleged by 
the attorney or attorneys employed by the aforesuid tribes or bands of 
Indians of California under contract approved by the Commissioner of 
Indian Affairs and the Secretary of the Interior under existing law, and 
shall set forth all the facts on which the claims for recovery are based, 
and said petition shall be signed by the attorney or attorneys so em- 
ployed and no other verification shall be necessary; oMfcial letters, 
papers, documents, and public records, or certified copies thereof may 
De used in evidence and the departments of the Government shall give 
accesa to the attorney or attorneys of said tribes or bands thereof to 
such papers, correspondence, or records as may be needed by the 
attorney or attorneys for said tribes or bands of Indians: Provided, 
That the Secretary of the Interior shall prescribe such rules and regu- 
lations as may be necessary for the selection by the Indians of the 
attorney or attorneys, as provided for in the act. 

Sec. 3. Upon the final determination of such suit, cause, or action 
the Court of Clalms shall decree such fees as it shall find reasonable to 
be paid the attorney or attorneys employed by said tribes, but In no 
case shall the fees decreed by such court be more than 10 per cent of 
the amount of the Judgment recovered in such suit, and in no event to 
exceed £25,000, exclusive, however, of all necessary and proper ex- 
penses incurred in the preparation and prosecution of the suit or suits 
therein provided for, such fee and expenses to be paid from the judg- 
ment, ff any, entered against the United States. 

Sec. 4. For the purpose of this act the tribes or bands of Indians of 
California shall be construed to mean those Indians residing in Call- 
fornia at the time of the alleged deprivation of thelr lands and their 
descendants who are now actual residents of said State. 

Sec. 5. The balance of such judgment shall be placed in the Treasury 
of the United States to the credit of the Indians entitled thereto, and 
shall draw interest at the rate of 4 per cent per annum until such time 
as the Congress shall otherwise direct. 


Suc. 6. Upon the rendition of a judgment in favor of the Indians 
the Secretary of the Interior, under such roles and regulations as he 
may prescribe, shall cause a roll to be made of all the Indians entitled 
to participate in the judgement, 

Passed the Senate February 18 (calendar day, February —), 1925. 

Attest; 

Gronce A. Sanpenson, Scoretary, 

Passed the House of Representatives February 28, 1925. 

Attest: 

Wu. Tyrer Paos, Clerk, 


BRIEF STATEMENT AND HISTORY OF THE CALIFORNIA INDIANS’ COURT OF 
CLAIMS BILES 


Senate bill 4801 was presented as a companion bill to H. R. 
12123, authorizing the Indian bands of California to sue in the 
Court of Claims, with the right to either party to appeal to the 
Supreme Court of the United States. 

It fixes the attorney fee at 10 per cent, and in any event at 
not more than $25,000, 

It limits the amount of recovery for the land taken at not 
exceeding $1.25 per acre. 

The bill then contains four other provisions which are not 
contained in any of the other Indian jurisdictional bills, 
namely: 

1. Section 4 confines it to Indians of California at the time 
of the alleged deprivation of their lands, and their descendants 
of said State. 

2. Section 5 directs the judgment, if any recovered, to be de- 
posited in the Treasury of the United States to the credit of the 
Indians, and to draw interest at the rate of 4 per cent per 
annum. 

3. Section 5 also provides that none of the money shall be 
taken from the Treasury except as Congress shall direct. 

4. Section 6 provides that upon rendition of judgment there 
shall be a roll made of the Indians entitled to participate in 
the Judgment. 

Comparing this bill with the many bills which haye become 
laws, it will be noted that its provisions fully protect the Gov- 
ernment, likewise the Indians, and is more restrictive to the 
interest of both the parties than any of the bills which became 
laws during the present Congress, 

A list of those bills is as follows: 


II. R. 4457. Cherokee Indtans—Publie law 87. 

H. N. 8328. Choctaw Indians—Pubiic law 222. 

II. R. 7913. Creek Indians—Public law 134. 

H.R. 8913. Delaware Indians—Public law 367, 

II. R. 9062. Kaw Indians of Knnsas—approved March 3, 1925. 
II. R. 4275. Ponca Tribe—Public law 312. 

II. R. 5790. Seminole Indians—Public law 124. 

II. R. 8493, Stockbridge Indians—Public law 262. 

II. it. 2694. Washington; Chehalis Indlans—VDoblic law 402, 
II. R. 741. Wichita and affiliated bands—Public law 187. 
S. 321. Montana tribes—approved March 13, 1924. 

8. 3111. Stockbridge Indlans—approved June 7, 1924, 


The Secretary of the Interior, in reporting on Senate bill 
4301 and House bill 12123, favorably recommended their enact- 
ment and stated as follows: 


As these Indians have for many years sought a judicial determina- 
tion of their claims for lands alleged to have been taken from them 
without compensation, and the bill properly protects the interests of 
the United States as well as of the Indians, recommendation is made 
that it receive your favorable consideration. 


The Secretary then refers to the full history of the bills in 
hearings had before the Indian Affairs Committee of the 
House, entitled“ Indian tribes of California,“ and dated March 
23. 1920, and April 28 and 20, 1922, which contain a very full 
and complete history of the entire matter, 

Bills having the same purpose as those first referred to 
herein (but without the provisions of sections 4, 5, and 6 
above written) were before the Congress in the Sixty-sixth 
Congress, known as Senate bill 3998, which passed that body 
on May 17, 1920; and House bill 12788, reported favorably by 
the Committee on Indian Affairs of the House. During the 
closing hours of the session no opportunity was had for con- 
sideration, and the bills expired by adjournment. 

In reporting on these two last bills the Department of the 
Interior, to the Senate and House committees, had the follow- 
ing to say: 

The claims of these bands or tribes of Indians, as shown by the 
bill, are for compensation from the Government for lands formerly 
occupied and claimed by them in California, which lands are alleged 
to have been taken from them without payment and disposed of as 
public domain. 
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As these *Iudians believe they have a meritorious claim against the 
United States, and the said bill properly protects their interests and 
the interests of the Government as well, I recommend that it receive 
your favorable consideration. 


Bill H. R. 4383 was pending in the Sixty-seventh Congress 
and a companion bill of similar import in the Senate. In 
reporting on bill H. R. 4383 the Department of the Interior 
made the following report: 


Reference is again made to your letter of April 21, 1921, trans- 
mitting for report thereon a copy of H. R. 4383, authorizing any 
tribes or bands of Indians of California to submit claims to the 
Court of Claims. 

The claim of these bands or tribes of Indians, as indicated by the 
Vill, is for compensation from the Governnfent for lands formerly 
secupied and claimed by them in California, which lands are alleged 
to have been taken from them without payment and disposed of as 
public domain. ; 

The claim is based upon 18 treaties made with the different tribes 
of Indians in California in 1851, These treaties were signed on the 
part of the Government by the United States Indian agents and on 
the part of the Indians by certain chiefs and headmen. The 18 
treaties were transmitted to Washington and on May 28, 1852, were 
sent to the Senate by President Fillmore. The Senate unanimously 
voted to reject the treaties as shown by the Executive Journal of the 
Senate for June 28, 1852, on page 417: 

“The 18 treaties with Indian tribes in California, received on the 
Tth and reported without amendment the 28th of June, were severally 
read the second time and considered as in Committee of the Whole, 
and, no amendment being made thereto, they were severally reported 
to the Senate. On the question being stated on each treaty, to wit: 
Will it consent and advise to the ratification of this treaty? it 
unanimously determined in the negative” * * *, 

At the time the treaties were negotiated there was a very large 
Indian population in California, which has been variously estimated 
from 200,000 to 700,000. The present Indian population in California 
is not more than 20,000. The California Indians for a number of years 
have been asserting that they are entitled to compensation for the 
lands that were set apart for them by the 18 treaties in question, the 
area being about 7,500,000 acres. 

A bill similar to the pending bill was introduced in the Sixty-sixth 
Congress, and during the second session extensive hearings were had 
before a subcommittee of the Committee on Indian Affairs of the House 
of Representatives, and a very full and complete history of the matter 
is incorporated in said hearings. In the hearings is a copy of a report 
on California nonreservation Indians made by Mr. Malcolm M. Me- 
Dowell, of the Board of Indian Commissioners, and there is also in the 
Indian Burean a report made by Dr. L, F. Michael, special supervisor, 
and Mr. O. H. Lipps, chief supervisor of Indian schools. Both of 
these reports deal with the subject of the California Indians and con- 
tain much valuable information pertaining to their claims. In recogni- 
tion, probably, of the Indians’ demand for compensation for the lands 
that they claim were theirs by reason of the alleged treaties, Congress 
at different times has made appropriations for their relief and support 
in an amount aggregating about four millions of dollars, 

In addition to the amount appropriated and expended for their relief, 
the Government has maintained a large school at Riverside, Calif., 
known as the Sherman. Institute, where the children of California 
Indians are given an education free of any expense. It is fair to 
assume that In dealing with these Indians and making appropriations 
for their support and education, as stated, Congress must have recog- 
nized that there was merit in their claim, as they are mostly full 
citizens of the United States and wards of the State of California. 

Their condition at present is in some respects deplorable, and they 
should probably be given more assistance than perhaps they are now 
receiving. From hearings in the Sixty-sixth Congress, already re- 
ferred to, and an examination of the report of the two supervisors 
mentioned, it would not be difficult, if the Congress should conclude 
to now ratify the treaties of 1851 and pay the Indians for the lands 
described in said treaties and for other benefits that they would have 
been entitled to, to determine how much they are entitled to re- 
ceive. The hill provides for paying for the lands $1.25 per acre, and 
it would be easy to compute the amount that would be due, as there 
is very little question as to the acreage involved. There would seem 
to be no necessity for action by the Court of Claims, and much ex- 
pense and delay would be avoided by a direct appropriation. Imas- 
much as the amount that might be recovered, should the jurisdic- 
tional act be enacted, would probably amount to several millions of 
dollars, it is suggested that the attorneys’ fees to be paid should not 
only be limited as provided by the bill, but that some amount should 
be stated specifically as a maximum fee. 


While the Secretary reported to allow a direct appropriation, 
there was no possibility of passing such legislation prior to the 
adjustment of the Court of Claims of the rights and amount 
due thereunder to any of the California Indians. 


No more land is claimed than that described in the 18 con- 
Nee which are fully guarded by the previsions of the 


Bill H. R. 146 was presented in the Sixty-eighth Congress, 
first session, which referred to the treaties or conventions, but 
was eliminated at the suggestion of the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs, 

Concise history of the California Indians and their claim to 
be heard in the Court of Claims: 

Under the Spanish and Mexican laws which controlled prior 
to the cession of the territory, now known as California, to the 
United States, the Indians’ right to occupancy was expressly 
recognized; and under the Mexican treaty of Guadalupe Hi- 
dalgo of 1848, by which California was ceded to the United 
States, this Government guaranteed the Mexican land titles 
in the ceded territory as they stood at the time of the transfer. 

Under the act of Congress of March 3, 1851 (9 Stat. L. 631), 
which provided for a settlement of the titles to Spanish and 
Mexican grants, a commission was appointed to make the settle- 
ment and to ascertain the rights of these Indians to lands with 
a view to setting the same apart to them for their use. From 
the report dated March 21, 1906, of a special agent of the De- 
partment of the Interior, it appears that the said commission 
in but two cases—at Pauna and Santa Ynez—out of several 
hundred grants, reserved lands for the Indians, practically all 
of these grants having been disposed of as public lands to early 
miners and settlers who desired the same. 

In 1851-52 a United States commission was appointed and 
duly authorized to obtain the consent by cession of the various 
bands and tribes in California, and secured the signatures of 
about 400 Indian chiefs and heads of bands to 18 conventions 
or agreements, all similar in terms. 

These conyentions, which are prin in the report of the 
hearings before the subcommittee of the Committee on Indian 
Affairs, were transmitted with a message from the President 
of the United States to the Senate and were on June 7, 1852, 
read and referred to the Committee on Indian Affairs and 
ordered to be printed in confidence for use in the Senate. 

The terms of these conventions were substantially as follows: 

The Indians agreed— 

1. To accept the sovereignty of the United States and to keep 
the peace. : 

2. To refrain from retaliation for wrongs done them by the 
whites, and to aid the civil authorities in keeping the peace and 
in bringing criminals to justice. 

3. To accept certain diminished reservations, 18 in number 
(aggregating about 7,500,000 acres), described in said treaties 
by metes and bounds, worth at the Government price of $1.25 
per acre about $9,875,000. 

4. To quitclaim and cede their rights in their lands to the 
United States Government. 

The Government agreed— 

1. To pay the Indians certain sums in goods, agricultural 
implements, seeds, farm stock, and so forth, amounting to. about 
$1,800,000. 

2. To reserve in perpetuity for the Indians’ use and enjoy- 
ment different reservations specified in said treaties. 

3. To provide skilled instructors in farming, blacksmithing, 
and woodwork; supervisors, and such assistants as should be 
found necessary. Said instruction te be continued as long as 
might be found necessary by the President. 

Although the Senate did not ratify these conventions the 
Government, which disposed of the lands of the Indians as 
public domain, made gratuity appropriations from time to time 
from August 30, 1852—largely for subsistence and civiliza- 
tion—to the present time aggregating approximately $4,000,000 
(vide the report of hearings before the subcommittee of the 
Committee on Indian Affairs heretofore mentioned, pages-71— 
73, inclusive). 

Following the transmission to Washington, D. C., of the said 
conventions, these Indians maintain that they made prompt 
compliance with the terms therein agreed upon, and carried out 
fully their covenants with the Government, and also with the 
civil authorities. However, no further effort was made by the 
United States to make new conventions with them or in any 
way to acquire the Indian title to the lands from that day to 
this nor have the California Indians ever received compensa- 
tion other than gratuity appropriations for their rights in 
lands which they lost. 

As to the present condition of these Indians your committee 
finds that only about one-fourth of them reside on reserva- 
tions, and that the appropriations by Congress for the care and 
relief of California Indians are usually inadequate for the 
needs of the remaining (estimated) -15,000 nonreservation 
Indians. As shown, the latter, who are in the main the claim- 
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ants, are without proper school facilities, lands for homes, and 
care for their aged, indigent, and sick. 

A reference is made to local testimony in support of the fore- 
going statement (as to nonreservation Indians) as follows: 

Dr. Judson Liftchild, of Mendocino County, Calif., who has 
been a practicing physician for 22 years, in an address at the 
conference of the Indian board of cooperation, held in San 
Francisco, August, 1915, said: 

I have lived for nine years as Government physician on a large reser- 
vation, and for several years as superintendent of the county and hos- 
pital and almshouse, and county health officer, having studied this ques- 
tion, am not giying opinions secondhand, With the exception of a few 
counties, the indigent, sick, or aged Indian receives practically no aid in 
this State outside of reservations, he being a shuttlecock between State 
and Natlonal anthority, each claiming that the responsibility rests on 
the other, In the county in which I reside there are no Indians in the 
almshouse or county hospital, although there are many- instances of 
pitiable poverty among the aged and cases of curable diseases which 
go untreated. Children die of tubercular spines and hips and many 
become blind from trachoma and conjunctivitis. The aged, many of 
them blind, eke out a miserable existence, half clad and half starved, 
dependent upon the precarious help of their own poverty-stricken race 
or the intermittent assistance of chgritable white people. 


These Indians have long been pleading for an adjustment of 
their claims and for reimbursement for the lands described 
in the 18 conventions which were formerly occupied by them. 

I have seen all the department officials who haye jurisdiction 
or knowledge of this legislation since it passed both Senate and 
House—the Secretary of the Interior, Mr. Work; the Assist- 
ant Secretary of the Interior, Mr. Finney; the Commissioner of 
Indian Affairs, Mr. Burke; the Director of the Budget, General 
Lord; the Assistant Director of the Budget, Mr. Bailey—and it 
appears to me they have no objection to the pending jurisdic- 
tional bill. 

PUBLIC HEALTH 


Mr. FREE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp on the question of public 
health. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from California [Mr. 
Free] asks unanimous consent t® extend his remarks in the 
Recorp on the question of public health. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FREE. Mr. Speaker, it is my desire to draw the serious 
attention of the House of Representatives to the national 
health cruside and more particularly to the antituberculosis 
campaign organized in and carried on by the National Tuber- 
culosis Association and its allied agencies. The health activi- 
ties of our Federal and State governments are steadily increas- 
ing, but leadership in all these matters pertaining to indi- 
vidual and community health has long been supplied by non- 
governmental agencies created to promote health work and 
financed by a generous public. It is these organizations work- 
ing in cooperation with governmental agencies that have been 
most influential in the reduction of deaths from preventable 
disease and in the consequent saving of human lives. 

My interest in health development is humanitarian and from 
the viewpoint of the humanitarian I am forced to confess that 
on the whole we have been derelict in the promotion of na- 
tional health, The wealth of the Nation should be weighed 
not only in dollars, not only in material things, but also in 
healthy, intelligent men, women, and children. Healthy, 
sound, robust citizens are the fundamental base for a nation 
of clean living, contented, prosperous people. We can not 
have an intelligent healthy citizenry unless we have people 
who are mentally and morally clean livers. There are many 
governmental agencies, both Federal and State, that are in- 
ter@sted in matters pertaining to health. 

Unfortunately these agencies are scattered in various goyern- 
mental departments and there is lacking the necessary unity 
for efficiency and success. This is a problem that is to receive 
earnest consideration, and the day is not far distant, I hope, 
when it will be solved by intelligent cooperation and corrective 
legislation. 

The greatest credit for the health education movement, how- 
ever, must go to private organizations. In number they are 
many, but all of the leading ones are working in close coopera- 
tion through the National Health Council. 

The National Tuberculosis Association, a member of this 
council, to my mind—and official figures and statistics bear me 
out—has accomplished a stupendous task. Its constructive work 
goes on. As an association it is officered most efficiently and 
conducted along strict business lines. 

Not to startle, not to alarm, but to awaken public conscience 
to the peril of tuberculosis, let me make this statement, My 


authority, and there is no better, is Dr. Linsly R: Williams, 
peas director of the National Tuberculosis Association, 
ere it is: 


Since 1900 tuberculosis has destroyed more than 2,000,000 people in 
the United States, and the loss of earning power and the cost and 
care of the sick has amounted to $10,000,000,000 at least. Every 
person now living in the United States has one chance out of fourteen 
of dying of tuberculosis and one chance in fifty of becoming affected 
with this disease, These facts are so important that every one should 
know something of the disease. It can not be left to the doctors, 
because it is frequently too late for the patient when the doctor is 
first consulted. 

Approximately 100,000 persons die from tuberculosis in the United 
States each year. Nearty 1,000,000 are sick with tuberculosis part of 
the time, and at least 500,000 are under constant treatment for the 
disease. The amount of suffering is incalculable, and the economic 
cost of caring for this enormous number of patients runs into hundreds 
of millions of dollars annually. i 

The disease is far more common in early adult life, and the death 
rates are higher from this disease between the ages of 20 and 50 than 
they are at earlier and later periods of life. The most common form of 
tuberculosis is tuberculosis of the lungs and this is responsible for 
about 90 per cent of the deaths from the disease. Children are more 
commonly affected with tuberculosis of the lymph nodes, bones, and 
joints than they are with pulmonary or lung tuberculosis, and these 
particular types are far less fatal than the pulmonary. However, 
tuberculosis of the lungs is by no means uncommon in childhood. 
Tuberculosis of the membranes lining the brain or tuberculosis minin- 
gitis is compartively rare, yet most young children who die of tuber- 
culosis die from this form. It is always fatal. 


There is no gainsaying these facts and figures of Doctor 
Williams. But let me point out that through education of the 
people of the country the tuberculosis death rate of to-day is 
less than half of the death rate of 20 years ago. The progress 
of the antituberculosis campaign is such, I believe, that further 
and startling decreases are to be recorded. 

Dr. Louis I. Dublin, an internationally known statistician 
and a student of the tuberculosis evil, states that the decline 
in the tuberculosis death rate during the last 20 years is the 
most outstanding fact in the tuberculosis problem. This de- 
cline has been large in amount and continuous in character. 
There has been no backsliding; there has never been any doubt 
as to the tendency of the tuberculosis death rate during the 
last 20 years. In 1900—and that, by the way, was the first 
year for reliable statistics on tuberculosis for any large part 
of the United States—the death rate was 195.2 per hundred 
thousand population, In 1910 the rate in the same geographical 
area, namely, the original registration States and the District 
of Columbia, had dropped to 164.7, or 15.6 per cent in the 
10-year period. In 1920 the rate in the same States was 112, 
This is 42.6 per cent less than the figure for 1900. In the 
second decade, that is, from 1910 to 1920, the rate fell 32 per 
cent, or a little better than twice as fast as in the first decade. 
In 1923 the rate went down to the low figure of 94.2 per 
hundred thousand, which is less than one-half the figure for 
1900. This, on our present population, is equivalent to a saving 
of over 100,000 lives a year. 

When the National Tuberculosis Association, following its 
organization in 1904, opened its first office with Dr. Livingston 
Farrand as executive secretary, now the illustrious president 
of Cornell University, there was practically no such thing as 
an organized movement against tuberculosis. Here and there 
sporadic efforts had been started. In Boston; New York; Phila- 
delphia; Chicago; Baltimore; Columbus, Ohio; Buffalo; 
Rochester; and a few other cities some signs of activity were 
apparent. West of the Mississippi River practically no organi- 
zation had been attempted, if one may except the private sana- 
torlum movement in the Southwest. There were approximately 
100 institutions, public, private, and semiphilanthropic, in 
existence on January 1, 1905. There were only 18 special tuber- 
culosis dispensaries, and less than a half dozen really active 
associations, although there were probably 18 so-called associa- 
tions and committees in existence. The entire amount of money 
spent by the campaign against tuberculosis in 1905, if one may 
call these scattered efforts a “campaign,” would probably 
aggregate a few hundred thousand dollars a year, including the 
cost of maintenance of institutions and all other expenses. The 
total budget of the associations, representing the propaganda 
and organization effort against tuberculosis, did not total 
$50,000 a year. 

To-day there is an active businesslike State association in 
every State of the Union and in the District of Columbia, as 
well as in the outlying territories of Hawaii and the Philip- 
pine Islands, with a certain amount of effort in Porto Rico, the 
Canal Zone, Alaska, and elsewhere. In addition, there are 
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nearly 1,100 local associations, many of them with full-time 
executives, scattered throughout the United States in prac- 
tically every large center of population. The budget of these 
organizations in 1925 will aggregate $4,500,000. 

Coincident with the development of associations for the 
prevention of tuberculosis has been the growth of institutions 
for the treatment and control of this disease. One of the first 
activities of most of the associations has been to secure a 
public sanatorium or hospital for the treatment of tubercu- 
Josis. The growth of this activity as contrasted with that of 
1905 may be visualized thus: There are at the present time over 
700 hospitals and sanatoria for the treatment and prevention 
of tuberculosis in the United States. Their aggregate bed ca- 
pacity is in the neighborhood of 70,000, and their capitalized 
value is estimated at over $160,000,000. The annual expendi- 
tures of these institutions is considerably over $30,000,000. 

The growth of dispensaries and clinics for diagnosing and 
treating tuberculosis is also significant. From a handful in 
1905 this movement has grown until there are to-day over 500 
such agencies, most of them with well-trained staffs of physi- 
cians and nurses in charge. The traveling clinic has besides 
brought facilities for diagnosis, advice, and treatment to thou- 
sands of communities where the stationary institution could 
never reach. 

The development of tuberculosis and public-health nursing 
in America within the last 15 years is one of the most interest- 
ing chapters in social work of the last 50 years. 

The first tuberculosis nurse in the United States began duty 
in Baltimore in 1904. From that pioneer beginning has devel- 
oped not only a very large staff of nurses devoting most of 
their attention to tuberculosis patients in their home, but also, 
to a marked degree, the entire public-health. nursing move- 
ment. It is difficult to ascertain how many tuberculosis nurses 
there are at the present time in the United States. So many 
so-called tuberculosis nurses are doing work other than with 
tuberculosis cases, while general public-health nurses, on the 
other hand, are devoting considerable attention to this disease. 
Estimating, however, from such data as may be secured, one 
may safely say that not less than 10,000 nurses in the United 
States at the present time are giving considerable attention in 
their daily routine to tuberculosis cases in their homes or 
clinics. 

The National Tuberculosis Association is also responsible for 
the inauguration and development of one of the most far- 
reaching child-health education movements that the world has 
ever known—the modern health crusade. This is a movement 
to teach school children the ordinary health habits that will 
prove productive in the prevention of disease in later life, such 
as brushing teeth, ordinary cleanliness, proper diet, proper 
posture, and so forth. ‘The crusader’s creed best tells the 
story of the children and should interest every Member of 
Congress. It is as follows: 


I believe in my country, and in the good citizenship of its people. 

I belieye that to support my country I must have health, strength, 
and honor, 

I love my country's flag. To me its bright red stands for bright 
red blood, which means energy and power, cheerfulness and hope, 
human kindness and the joy of living. Its pure white stands for 
clean bodies which house clean minds. Its blue stands for the clear 
sky, the sunshine, fresh air, play, and exercise, 

As an American I will be a faithful soldier in the children’s army 
of peace, the modern health crusade, 


Already more than half of the States have officially adopted 
the modern health crusade as a part of their school curriculum 
and hundreds of cities are also adopting it. At the present time 
not less than 5,000,000 children are enrolled in this movement. 

These various activities—sanatoria, hospitals, clinics, nurses, 
child health education, and many others—haye been brought 
into existence by the National Tuberculosis Association and 
its affiliated State and local associations during the last 15 
years through funds derived from the annual Christmas seal 
sale. With these funds, comparatively small in amount, the 
tuberculosis movement has brought into existence agencies the 
capitalized value of which is in the neighborhood of $175,- 
000,000, and the annual budget of which is over $30,000,000. 

Much of the success of the campaign against tuberculosis 
has been due to the tuberculosis Christmas-seal sales This 
annual holiday messenger has afforded not only the means 
for financial support, but also one of the principal educational 
channels through which the message of tuberculosis has been 
brought to the American people. 

For 10 years the Christmas-seal sale was handled through 
an alliance between the American Red Cross and the National 
Tuberculosis Association. In 1919 the arrangement termi- 


nated. Now, the funds raised by the Christmas-seal sale are 
devoted solely to the warfare against man’s enemy—tubercu- 
losis, the great white plague, for the support of national, 
State, and local tuberculosis associations. 
Let us be prepared in health. We will find it a safe, sane, 
and wise national investment. 
CONSENT CALENDAR 


The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the first bill on the 
Consent Calendar, 


PRODUCTION OF SULPHUR UPON THE PUBLIC DOMAIN 


The first business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(S. 4120) to promote the production of sulphur upon the pub- 
lie domain. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present consid- 
eration of the bill? : 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order 
that the unanimous consent covered only Senate bills on the 
Consent Calendar which had not been called up heretofore. 
This bill has been before the House before. 

ae SPEAKER. The Chair thinks the gentleman is mis- 
taken. “s 

Mr. BEGG. The gentleman is absolutely correct, because I 
objected to the bill myself. 

Mr. BLANTON, This bill has been passed on before. 

The SPEAKER. Several days ago? 

Mr. BLANTON, Yes; and it does not come within the con- 
sent. The unanimous consent covered bills that had not been 
called up before on the Consent Calendar. 

Mr. RAKER. I object, Mr. Speaker, 

The SPEAKER. The Chair was not here at the time and 
thought that was the understanding. 

Mr. BEGG. That is an error. 

The SPEAKER, Then the Clerk will report the next bill. 


COMMISSIONED OFFICERS OF THE NAVY 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill (S. 
483) to correct the status of certain commissioned officers of 
the Navy appointed thereto pursuant to the provisions of the 
act of Congress approved June 4, 1920, 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

Mr. BEGG. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

The SPEAKER. That is the only bill on the calendar which 
has not been objected to. The gentleman from Washingten 
[Mr. Summers] has a Senate bill and a similar House bill is 
on the calendar, in the same situation as other bills which have 
been considered to-day. 


WATERS OF THE COLUMBIA RIVER 


Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that Senate bill 4377, to permit a compact or 
agreement between the States of Washington, Idaho, Oregon, 
and Montana, respecting the disposition and apportionment 
of the waters of the Columbia River and its tributaries, and 
for other purposes, be substituted for House bill 12439. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Washington asks 
unanimous consent that Senate bill 4377 be substituted for 
House bill 12439, Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
what Federal question is there in this matter? 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. It is a navigable stream, 
and the President has the right to appoint two men, withoat 
any additional expense to the Federal Government, in order 
that they may cooperate, and it all has to be passed on by 
Congress. 

Mr. BLANTON. I would like to ask the gentleman if it is 
not a fact that the Federal Government has some interest in 
this navigable stream in the way of water concerning some of 
its reclamation projects and that its interests might be jeopard- 
ized by an agreement between the four States? 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington, The Federal Government is 
to be represented by two men appointed by the President. 

Mr. WATKINS. If the gentleman will yield, I may say to 
the gentleman from Texas that this agreement, is not to be 
binding upon any of the parties until the same shall have 
been approved by the legislature of each of said States and by 
the Congress of the United States. 

Mr. BLANTON, Then this agreement must later be approved 
by Congress before it becomes effective. 
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Mr. WATKINS. Yes; and by the legislature of each of 
said States. 

Mr. SABATH. Reserving the right to object, Mr. Speaker, 
what is this commission to do? : 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. It is simply to prevent liti- 
gation and is to permit the four States and the Federal Gov- 
ernment to agree on the distribution of the waters. 

Mr. SABATH. The distribution of the water between tlie 
four States? 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. Between the four States 
and the Government. There is no money involved. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Whereas the Columbia River and its tributaries are interstate streams 
having their sources in a drainage area of approximately 250,000 square 
miles, said streams flowing through the States of Montana, Idaho, 
Washington, and the Columbia River forming the boundary between the 
States of Washington and Oregon; and 

Whereas the above-named States are vitally interested in the possible 
development of the Columbia River and its ‘tributaries for irrigation, 
power, domestic, and navigation uses; and 

Whereas the Secretary of the Interior, in a letter to the President 
dated December 11, 1924, has pointed out that plans for future 
reclamation development must take into consideration the needs of the 
States and the water-right problems of interstate streams, and stated 
that efforts to reach an agreement for the economic apportionment 
of water of interstate streams by the States concerned “have the cor- 
dial approval and support of this department“; and 

Whereas it is desirable that a compact for the economie appor- 
tionment of the water of the Columbia River and its tributaries for 
irrigation, power, domestic, and nuvigation purposes, entered into by 
and between the said States of Montana, Idaho, Oregon, and Wash- 
ington, and that the interests of the United States be considered in the 


drawing of said compact, by authorized representatives of each of said 


States and of the United States: Now, therefore, 

Be it enacted, etc., That consent of Congress is hereby given to the 
States of Washington; Idaho, Oregon, and Montana to negotiate and 
enter into a compact or agreement not later than January 1, 1927, 
providing for an equitable division and apportionment among said 
States of the water supply of the Columbia River and of the streams 
tributary thereto, upon condition that two suitable persons, who shall 
be appointed by the President of the United States, one from the 
Department of the Interior and one from the War Department, shall 
participate in said negotiations as the representatives of the United 
States and shall make report to Congress of the proceedings and of 
any compact or agreement entered into: Provided, That any such com- 
pact or agreement shall not be binding or obligatory upon any of the 
parties thereto unless and until the same shall have been approved by 
the legislature of each of said States and by the Congress of the United 
States. 

Suc. 2. The right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is herewith 
expressly reserved. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 


THE BENEFIT OF THE CROW INDIANS 


Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Mr. Speaker, I call up from the 
Speaker's table the bill (H. R. 12156) extending the time for 


repayment of the revolving fund for the benefit of the Crow 


Indians, and move that the Senate amendment be concurred in. 
|| Member of the House of Representatives from the State of Maryland. 


The Clerk read the Senate amendment, 
The Senate amendment was agreed to. 


PRODUCTION OF SULPHUR ON THE PUBLIC DOMAIN 


Mr. WINGO. Mr. Speaker, a moment ago the gentleman from 


California [Mr. Raker], under a misapprehension objected to 
No. 841 on the Consent Calendar. è 

The SPEAKER. The bill had been objected to before, and 
was not in order. 

Mr. RAKER. I never objected to that bill, Mr. Speaker, 

The SPEAKER. It had been objected to before, so it was 
not in order. 


Mr. WINGO. Of course, that being the situation, it could 


not come up. 


Mr. MacGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, I call up a privileged reso- 


lution from the Committee on Accounts (H. Res. 459). 
The Clerk read the resotution, as follows: 
House Resolution 459 
Resolved, That there shall be paid ont of the contingent fund of the 
House during the remainder of the present session not exceeding $100 
for additional clerical services in the enrolling room. 


Mr. MacGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, I move the adoption ef the 
resolution, 
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The resolution was agreed to. 

Mr. MacGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, I present another privileged 
resolution from the Committee on Accounts (H. Res. 372). 

The Clerk read the resolution, as follows: 


House Resolution 372 


Resolved, That the Committee on Mileage be, and hereby is, author- 
ized to employ a clerk for the said committee for u period of two 
months during the second session of the Sixty-eighth Congress, com- 
pensation of the said clerk to be paid ont of the contingent fund of 
the House at the rate of $125 per month. Clerk to be appointed by 
the chairman of the Committee on Mileage. 


With the following committee amendment: 
In tine 8, strike out “ two“ and insert one.” 


Mr. BLANTON, Mr. Speaker, I would like to ask the gentle- 
man a question, Is that all of the service that has been per- 
formed this session or is that an additional month? 

Mr. MacGREGOR. This is the usual month’s allowance 
given to the Committee on Mileage for the session. 

Mr. BLANTON. And that coyers the whole session? 

Mr. MacGREGOR. Yes, absolutely. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. MacGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, I move the adoption of 
the resolution, 

The resolution was agreed to. 

Mr. MacGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, I call up another privileged 
resolution from the Committee on Accounts, H. Res. 373. 

The Clerk read the resolution as follows: 


House Resolution 373 


Resolved, That the Clerk of the House of Representatives be, and 
he is hereby, authorized and directed to pay, out of the contingent 
fund of the House, to William G. Beverly the sum of $275, being the 
amount received by him per month as clerk to the late Hon. William 
S. Greene at the time of his death. 


Mr. MaoGREGOR, Mr. Speaker, I move the adoption of the 
resolution. 
The resolution was agreed to, 
Mr. MaoGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, I call up another resolu- 
tion, H. Res. 386. 
The Clerk read the resolution, as follows: 
House Resolution 386 


Resolved, That the Clerk of the House of Representatives be, and 
he is ‘hereby, authorized and directed to pay, out of the contingent 
fund of the House, to Mary V. O'Toole the sum of $208.83, and to 
Conrad P. Kahn the sum of $125, being the amount received by them 
per month as clerks to the late Hon. Julius Kahn at the time of 
his death, 


Mr. MacGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, I move the adoption of the 
resolution. . 
The resolution was agreed to. 
E. v. WILMER “AND CLAUDE WARREN 
Mr. MacGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, I present the following 


EXTENSION OF TIME FOR REPAYMENT OF THE REVOLVING FUND FOR) . 


The Clerk read as follows: 
House Resolntion 377 
Resolved, That there shall be paid out of the contingent fund of the 
House one month's salary to E. V. Wilmer, secretary, and Claude 
Warren, clerk, who were clerks to the late Hon. Sydney E. Mudd, a 


The resolution was agreed to. 
WALTER C. NEILSON 3 
Mr. MacGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, I present the following 
privileged resolution. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
House Resolution 405 
Resolved, That there be paid out of the contingent fund of the House 
$1,500 to Walter C. Neilson for extra and expert services to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions from December 4, 1923, to March 8, 1925, includ- 
ing the fourth session of the Sixty-seventh Congress nnd the first and 
second sessions of the Sixty-eighth Congress, as examiner to said come 
mittee by detull from the Bureau of Pensions pursuant to law. 


The resolution was agreed to. 
NORMAN E. IVES 


Mr. MacGRDGOR. Mr. Speaker, I present the following 
privileged resolution. . 
The Clerk read as follows: 


House Resolution 391 
Resotred, That there be paid ont of the cantingent fund of the House 
$1,500 to Norman E. Ives for extra and expert services to the Com- 
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mittee on Invalid Pensions, from December 4, 1923, to March 3, 1925, 
including the fourth session of the Sixty-seventh Congress, and tae 
first and second sessions of the Sixty-eighth Congress, as assistant clerk 
to said committee, by detail from the Bureau of Pensions, pursuant to 
law. 


The resolution was agreed to. 
SPECIAL EMPLOYEE UNDER THE DOORKEEPER 


Mr. MacGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, I present the following 
privileged resolution. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

House Resolution 409 

Resolved, That the Clerk of the House be, and he is hereby, authorized 
and directed to pay out of the contingent fund of the House, until 
otherwise provided by law, to the special employee under the Door- 
keeper, the sum of 3460. per annum payable monthly as additional 
compensation. 


The following committee amendments were read: 


In line 4, after the word“ Doorkeeper” insert the words “for 
the purpose of equalizing salary.” 
Line 4, strike out the figures “ 460" and insert the figures “110.” 


Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I am against this committee 
amendment. I want to say that this employee is one of the most 
accommodating, efficient clerks we have in the House. I hope 
the gentleman will vote down that committee amendment. 
This man is accommodating not only to Democrats but to 
Republicans alike, and he is a Republican. I think a man of 
that character ought to get some recognition. I hope you will 
yote down the amendment and give him the whole amount. 

Mr. MacGREGOR, I agree with the gentleman as to the 
yalue of the services in question, but I do not think it would 
be right in principle for us to change the general line of policy 
of the commmittee. Mr. Griffith was for some reason or 
other left out of the general revision. 

Mr. BLANTON. He has been getting less than any other 
employee and has never made a murmur. 

Mr. MacGREGOR. That is true. 

Mr. BLANTON, 
man on the floor. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the first 
committee amendment. 

The question was taken and the first committee amendment 
was rejected. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the second 
committee amendment. 

The question was taken, and the second committee amend- 
ment was rejected. 

The resolution was then agreed to. 

LAURA HESTER AND OTHERS 


Mr. MacGREGOR. Mr, Speaker, I present the following 
privileged resolution. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
House Resolution 446 


Resolred, That there shall be paid out of the contingent fund of 
the House of Representatives to Laura Hester, widow of Earl D. 
Hester; to Josie A. Cassiday, daughter of Joseph Cassiday; to Cather- 
ine Louise Terrott, mother of Fred H. Terrott; to Nancy M. McKee, 
widow of Thomas H. McKee; to Minnie Conaway, widow of William 
Conaway; to Elsie D. Dale, widow of Howard Dale, jr.; to Nora 
Thorpe, daughter of Henry R. Thorpe; and to Dorothy Larson, 
mother of John M. Larson, late employees of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, each, respectively, a sum equal to six months compensation 
of such respective employees, and an additional sum not to exceed 
$250 to each of the persons before mentioned to defray the expenses 
of the funerals of the above-mentioned employees, respectively. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on agreeing to 
the resolution. 

The question was taken, and the resolution was agreed to. 

DIGEST AND MANUAL 

Mr. KIESS. Mr. Speaker, I present a privileged report from 
the Committee on Printing, which I send to the desk and ask 
to have read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


House Resolution 456 
Resolved, That the Digest and Manual of the Rules and Practice of 
the House of Representatives for the Sixty-ninth Congress be printed 
as a House document, and that 2,000 additional copies be printed and 
bound for the use of the House of Representatives. 


Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, under the rules that goes to 


the folding room? 
Mr. KIESS, Yes. 


There is no more accommodating young 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the resolution, 
The resolution was agreed to. 


NATIONAL ENCAMPMENT, VETERANS OF FOREIGN WARS 


Mr. KIESS. Mr. Speaker, also the following, which I send 
to the desk and ask to have read. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


House Resolution 458 


Resolved, That there shall be printed as a House document the pro- 
ceedings of the Twenty-sixth National Encampment of the Veterans of 
Foreign Wars of the United States for the year 1925, with accom- 
panying illustrations. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the resolution. 

Mr. BEGG. Mr. Speaker, how does that have anything to 
do with Congress? 

Mr. KIESS. Mr. Speaker, last year—and, in fact, for years 
the House has always—adopted a resolution providing for the 
printing of the proceedings of the Grand Army of the Republic. 
Last year we passed a joint resolution making it permanent 
law to print not only the proceedings of the Grand Army, but 
of the Spanish-American War Veterans and the American 
Legion. At that time the Veterans of Foreign Wars wanted to 
be included, but in the judgment of the committee they did not 
feel like making it permanent law. We did favor this year 
passing this resolution, which applies only for the year 1925, 
to cost only a couple of hundred dollars. It will be available 
to the Members, and I hope that the gentleman will not object 
to the passing of it. 

4 The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the resolu- 
on. 

The resolution was agreed to. 


CONSTITUTION AND FORM OF GOVERNMENT OF THE PHILIPPINE 
ISLANDS 


Mr. KIESS. Mr. Speaker, I present the following resolu- 
tion, which I send to the desk and ask to have read. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


House Resolution 445 


Resolved, That, in accordance with paragraph 3 of section 1 of the 
printing act approved March 1, 1907, the Committee on Insular Affairs 
of the House of Representatives be, and is hereby, authorized and em- 
powered to have printed 1,000 additional copies of the hearings held 
before the committee during the Sixty-eighth Congress, first session, on 
the bill (H. R. 8856) to enable the people of the Philippine Islands to 
adopt a constitution and form a government for the Philippine 
Islands and to provide for the future political status of the same, 


Mr. WINGO. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield to a 
question? What is this resolution about? 

Mr. KIESS. It is a resolution authorizing the chairman of 
the Committee on Insular Affairs to have reprinted the hear- 
ings that were held on the bill H. R. 8856, to enable the 
people of the Philippine Islands to adopt a constitution and 
form of government. The thousand copies which he could order 
have been exhausted. There is a considerable demand all over 
the country for this information. 

Mr, WINGO. Is it the bill that was considered last year? 

Mr. BLANTON. The Philippine independence bill. 

Mr. KIESS. Yes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on agreeing to 
the resolution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 


PHILIPPINE INDEPENDENCE 


Mr. KIESS. Mr. Speaker, I present the following resolution 
from the Committee on Printing, which I send to the desk and 
ask to have read. n 

The Clerk read as follows: 

House resolution 444 

Resolved, That, in accordance with paragraph 3 of section 1 of the 
printing act approved March 1, 1907, the Committee on Insular Affairs 
of the House of Representatives be, and is hereby, authorized and em- 
powered to have printed 1,000 additional copies of the hearings held 
before the committee during the Sixty-eighth Congress, first session, on 
the resolution (H. J. Res. 131) to enable the people of the Philippine 
Islands to form a constitution and national government and to provide 
for the recognition of their independence. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on agreeing to 
the resolution. 


The resolution was agreed to. 
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OLD OREGON TRAIL 


Mr. KIESS. Mr. Speaker, I present the following resolution, 
which I send to the desk and ask to have read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

House Resolution 463 

Resotved, That in accordance with paragraph 8 of section 1 of the 
printing act, approved March 1, 1907, the Committee on Roads of the 
House of Representatives be, and is hereby, authorized and empowered 
to have printed 5,000 additional copies of the hearings held before the 
committee during the Sixty-eighth Congress, second session, of the reso- 
lution (H. J. Res. 232) to provide for designating the route of the old 
Oregon Trail. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on agreeing to 
the resolution. i 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KIESS. Yes. 

Mr. WINGO. The gentleman is having 1,000 copies of these 
other hearings printed, which involve public questions, and upon 
which Congress must act, and on this proposition you want 
5,000 copies. 

Mr. KIESS. Mr. Speaker, this will cost less than 8500. 

Mr. WINGO. It comes within the $500 Hmit? 

Mr. KIESS. Yes. That is the reason we provide it. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on agreeing to 
the resolution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

AMENDING THE WORLD WAR VETERANS’ ACT, 1924 


Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to take from the Speaker’s table the bill (H. R. 
12308) to amend the World War veterans’ aet, 1924, with Sen- 
ate amendments thereto, recede from the disagreement of the 
House to the Senate amendments, and concur in the same. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore, The gentleman from South 
Dakota asks unanimous consent to take from the Speaker's 
table the bill H. R. 12308, with Senate amendments thereon, 
recede from the disagreement of the House to the Senate 
amendments, and concur in the Senate amendments, Is there 
objection? 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to ob- 
ject, do I understand that every single benefit that the House 
accorded to the tubercular and disabled veterans has been taken 
out of the bill? 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. Perhaps I should make a 
statement of what has been done. 

Mr. WINGO. I suggest that the gentleman make the state- 
ment before consent is given. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, I reserve the point or order. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. Mr. Speaker, this motion 
is made solely because the Senate will not consent to a con- 
ference, and it is up to us to either accept the amendments 
that have been made by the Senate or the bill will die. I do 
not claim that this bill as amended is of great value to the 
disabled men. There has been eliminated from it the medical 
corps, which I deem an absolute necessity, and the committee 
has been unanimous in that feeling. There have been eliminated 
from the bill those sections referring to men who have been 
disabled from tuberculosis, one thing that I think is entirely 
and absolutely necessary. There have been eliminated from the 
bill also provisions which would allow disabled men to rein- 
state their insurance, the premium being made a charge at the 
time of the payment of the policy. There have been eliminated 
from the bill provisions which would give to those seriously 
disabled men who have been lying in hospitals ever since the 
war a chance to take vocational training that they have never 
been able to take because they were nonfeasible. 

There has been left in the bill just about enough so we will 
be compelled to accept it or we would have done some injustice 
toa few men. This child may be named after me but in many 
ways I desire to deny its paternity, and I do not think it is of 
great value to the service men. It does have some administra- 
tive features that will be of benefit. I do not like to stand 
before the House and ask that it be accepted, but it is a ques- 
tion of taking it or leaving it, and I believe every member of 
the committee on both sides, these men who have worked so 
fairly without any partisanship or politics in trying to get a 
good bill, have exactly the feeling I have. We do not like to 


take it but the gentlemen at the other end of the Capitol have 


us where we do an injustice to some few service men, and for 
that reason 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. What is left in the bill? 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. There are some adminis- 
trative provisions that will perhaps be of some benefit like the 
interpleader in reference to the payment of insurance. There 
are some other elements of the bill that will be of benefit to 


the men who have been guilty of what is known as willful 
ah mduct, but outside of those matters I think there is 
nothing. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. Are the chaplains still in? 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. No; gone with the rest. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. I will. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. I will say that we had a hospital bill 
carrying an authorization for expenditure of $10,000,000, and 
it was stated on the floor of the House that we would be able 
to provide these hospitals with a competent medical staff. 
Now I understand the whole medical corps is out. Is that 
correct? 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. What I think will happen 
is that there are 300 doctors in the Veterans’ Bureau service. 
Many of them, the best, resign within a short time. They lave 
been operating under an agreement Vith the Civil Service 
for some time now, and I hesitate to say what will happen 
to these disabled men when they get doctors who can not make 
more money outside and the best ones leave the service. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. So that the salary provided is inadequate 
te get the right kind of medical men? 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. Certainly. There is no 
doctor that you would want to go to when you were sick who 
would put in all of his time at two or three thousand dollars. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. At the risk of violating every rule of 
this House, I want to say that this is a shame and a disgrace, 
and 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. I say the gentleman may 
express himself more forcefully than I have done, but he does 
not feel more deeply. 

Mr. WATKINS. In this legislative jam the situation is 
this, that it is this legislation or none, and this is better than 
none. 
cae JOHNSON of South Dakota. I will say it is very little 

tter. 

Mr. O'CONNELL of New York. If the gentleman will per- 
mit, even with the present medical service they are doing 
extraordinary work on these boys. Only an hour ago a boy 
named Went, living at Richmond Hill, in my district, was in 
my office. He had lost both hands by a bomb explosion, lost 
one eye completely. When I saw that boy a month ago he 
could scarcely see out of the remaining eye at all, but he had 
the sight practically restored, and he is getting along very well. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. To make myself clear, I 
would not wish to be understood as saying there were not some 
magnificent doctors in the medical service. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. But they will not stay. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. We want more of the 
high type. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. I will. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Do I understand in this Senate 
bill there is no provision whatever for taking care of those 
men declared eligible for training, but were prevented because 
they were not physically fit for training? 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. I would say that is ex- 
actly the situation, and those poor disabled men injured in the 
war will be forever prohibited. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. That is a deplorable situation, 
and men who are interested in those men ought to know where 
the responsibility lies. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. They are intelligent gen- 
tlemen, many of them, in spite of the fact that they had service 
in the war, and perhaps they will fix the responsibility. 


Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. Yes. 
Mr. BLANTON. If the gentleman will leave the responsibil- 


ity where it belongs, at the other end of the Capitol, there 
might be a change of heart some time this evening, and the 
matter could be worked out. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. I do not think there is the 
slightest prospect. of action being secured. It was after great 
hesitation that I have taken this attitude. 

Mr. SCHAFER. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. Yes. 

Mr. SCHAFER. Does not the gentleman think that a con- 
siderable responsibility lies upon this House in delaying the 
bringing in of this legislation until now? 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. This bill, I will say to the 
gentleman, has been on the calendar for approximately two 
weeks. I shall net attempt to fix that responsibility. 

Mr. CONNERY. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 


Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. Les. 
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Mr. CONNERY. Does the chairman of the committee think 
that by passing this bill we will be doing anything at all for the 
soldier? 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. Yes. 
there will be some good come from it. 

Mr. CONNERY. As in the case of the soldiers’ bonus, we do 
not like the undertaker's bill, but we have to take it. Is not 
that the situation? 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. 
man on that. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. Yes. 

Mr. RANKIN. I wish to say that there are some things 
about this bill that I do not like, and there were some things 
about the bill that we passed the other day that I did not like. 
I think we are in this jam because we are trying to pass these 
bills under suspension of the rules. The representatives of the 
various soldiers’ organizations, however, as the chairman of 
the committee no doubt knows, say that they very much prefer 

to see us take this step rather than enact no legislation at all. 

I sincerely trust that we will concur in the Senate amendment. 

Mr. BURTNESS. Mr. Speaker, will be gentleman yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. Yes. 

Mr. BURTNESS, I understand that where men were given 
disability ratings for tuberculosis and the conditions have been 
raised, those conditions have been eliminated. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota, Yes; they have been 
eliminated. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. Speaker, it is useless to discuss how we 
have arrived at the present situation. No one regrets it more 
than I do; but if any veteran legislation is to be enacted, the 
House must act in accordance with the recommendation of the 
gentleman from South Dakota, and agree to the motion he has 
made. 

I want to make a promise to the House, and I am sure that 
in making it 1 speak for every member of the Committee on 
World War Veterans’ Legislation: When Congress meets at its 
next session that committee will undertake to promptiy report 
to the House a bill which will give the full measure of relief 
to which the veterans are entitled. That bill will be considered 
under the five-minute rule and will be open to amendment. 
When the House passes the measure we can present it to the 
Senate and ask for early action. If there is then any failure 
to do justice it will not be the fault of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota, That is the agreement of 
the committee. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee, Has the gentleman from 
Arizona any assurance from the chairman of the committee 
that that policy will be followed? The gentleman from South 
Dakota has been chairman of the committee, and there has not 
been an oceasion when he has brought his legislation into the 
House in time to consider it in that way. He has always 
brought in his legislation here and forced it through in the 
name of the veterans under suspension of the rules. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. Does the gentleman con- 
tend that it has not been good legislation? 

MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE—SECOND DEFICIENCY BILL, 1925 

A message from the Senate, by Mr. Craven, one of its clerks, 
announced that the Senate had agreed to the report of the com- 
mittee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses on the bill (H, R. 12892) making appropriations to 
supply deficiencies in cert#in appropriations for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1925, and prior fiscal years; that the Senate 
agrees to the amendments of the House to the amendments of 
the Senate Nos. 20, 36, and 39; had disagreed to the amend- 
ments of the House to the amendment of the Senate No. 54, 
insisted upon its amendment, and requested a further con- 
ference on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses thereon, 
and had appointed Messrs. WARREN, Curtis, and OVERMAN as 
managers on the part of the Senate. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the House further insist on its disagreement to the Senate 
amendments and agree to the conference asked for. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois asks unani- 
mous consent that the House further insist on its amendment 
and agree to the conference asked for by the Senate. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection; and the Speaker announced as the 
conferees on the part of the House Mr. Mappen, Mr. ANTHONY, 
and Mr. Byrns of Tennessee. 

AMENDING THE WORLD WAR VETERANS’ ACT, 1924 


Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Now, Mr. Speaker, if I may 
answer the inquiry of the gentleman from South Dakota [Mr. 
Jounsoy], whether I contend that it is good legislation, I 


In some instances 


I agree with the gentle- 
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will say this, that every time it has been brought in it seems 
to have been apologized for by many members of his com- 
mittee. I will say further that if it was good legislacion it 
ought to be able to bear serutiny under the five-minute rule. 
Apparently the Senate, of the gentleman’s political persuasion, 
does not regard this particular bill as being very good legis- 
lation because they have cut it all to pieces, 

That which I wish to have clear in my mind for the next 
session is whether or not we are hereafter, in so far as the 
gentleman who is now chairman of the Veterans’ Committee— 
and will continue so, I assume, in the next Congress—to have 
an opportunity to consider veterans’ legislation under the 
five-minute rule and not be compelled to vote under suspen- 
sion of the rules in the names of the veterans and on account 
of sentiment on every occasion. [Applause.]} 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. Replying to the gentleman 
from Tennessee I wish to make it very clear to him that I 
shall not in any way consult with him as to the procedure that 
will be adopted by the Veterans’ Committee. There never 
has been any bill affecting the veterans, when the gentleman's 
party was in power or when my party was in power, that 
came before the House for consideration except under suspen- 
sion of the rules. That has been necessary, since I have been 
chairman of the committee, becanse of the fact that this com- 
mittee has only been created within the last year: we had 
only three months to work during the last session and during 
this session we were compelled to work under hard pressure. 
However, I will say to the gentleman that I would like to see 
one of these bills thrown on the floor of the House so that 
every Member could get up and say what he wanted to say 
and offer any amendment he wanted to offer; then take that 
bill and send it to the Senate, after everyone has had a 
chance to express himself here, and let the Senate consider 
it and do what it pleased with it. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. Yes. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. I want te make a correction. 
If I correctly understood the gentleman, he said that no veter- 
ans’ legislation had been considered except under suspension, 
but I want to say to-him that the first Sweet bill and the 
second Sweet bill were considered under the general rules of 
the House. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. I think that is correct, 
but that was in the long session when there was plenty of 
time to consider such measures. 

Mr. BLANTON. And that was under a Democratic régime, 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. No; it was not. 

Mr, BARKLEY. I would like to say to the gentleman 
that the Rayburn bill and all other bills reported by the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce were consid- 
ered in the House like other legislation. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I certainly hope I was not 
understood to say anything to the contrary of that. These 
conditions have presented themselves since the gentleman 
from South Dakota has been in charge of the legislation, 
which we have had to pass under suspension of the rules. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. And with only a month 
or two in which to give consideration to the measures, 

Mr. BULWINKLE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, JOHNSON of South Dakota. Yes. 

Mr. BULWINKLE. When was this bill reported from the 
committee? 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. This bill was reported 
from the committee on either February 16 or 18. 

Mr. BULWINKLE. Did the gentleman seek to get a rule? 

Mr, JOHNSON of South Dakota. The gentleman sought to 
get a rule; and in every way, as instructed by the committee, 
has tried to get this bill before the House. 

Mr. BULWINKLE. Did the gentleman endeayor to see the 
steering committee and ask to have it taken up? 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. The gentleman did-see 
the steering committee, 

Mr. BULWINKLE. I will ask the gentleman if it is not 
true that the gentleman has done everything within his 
power to bring this bill on the floor of the House since the 
20th day of February, so it could be open to amendments? 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota, The gentleman is much 
fairer than the average individual and is always anxious to 
tell the facts. He knows that all of that has been done, and 
I wish to express my appreciation again to him for leaving 
politics out of consideration. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I would Uke to apologize 
to the gentleman if I am in error. 

Is it ‘the fault of the steering committee that it had to come 
up under suspension? I so, I apologize to the gentleman. 
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Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. I would say to the gentle- 
man that that may be the construction that he would desire to 
place upon the colloquy. I never attempt to fix responsibility 
upon any other Member of the House, allowing each man to 
accept and assume his own responsibility. 

Mr. CONNERY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. I yield. 

Mr. CONNERY. I do not like to see the chairman of this 
committee taking all of the onus for this affair that occurred in 
the House here, and I am going to ask the chairman of the 
Committee on World War Veterans’ Legislation if at any time, 
beginning with the introduction of this bill into the Congress, 
any member of the committee, either Democrat or Republican, 
ever disagreed with the chairman relative to his method of 
procedure with respect to this bill? 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. No; the gentleman knows 
we acted in entire harmony on both sides of the House, except 
there were gentlemen on the committee, for instance, the gen- 
tleman from Mississippi [Mr. RANKIN], who has always ob- 
jected to bringing the bill up under a suspension of the rules 
if it were possible to bring it up in any other way. 

Mr. WINGO, Mr. President, I submit a point of order. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. Had this bill been brought 
up in the ordinary way it would have taken 10 days to haye 
passed it. 

The SPEAKER. 
from Arkansas? 

Mr. WINGO. The point of order is, we are considering a 
bill for disabled veterans and not a bill for disabled members 
of the committee, 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. I can say to the gentleman 
that perhaps he could not speak for either. [Laughter.] 

Mr. RANKIN. I wish to say to the chairman of the com- 
mittee and to the House that I am not in favor of bringing 
these bills up under suspension of the rules, and I desire to 
say further that we could have taken this bill up when the 
House convened in December and held hearings in December 
and brought this bill in here in January and then brought it 
up and considered it under the ordinary rules of the House, 
and I for one am in fayor of that policy. And as I have said 
for the last three days on the floor, from this time on, I shall 
insist in the committee and on the floor that these bills be 
brought up here in the ordinary way and considered under the 
five-minute rule, in order that we may not go through another 
such fiasco as we are now experiencing. [Applause.] 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. I will say to the gentleman 
that it is hardly a fiasco, and if we quit talking we can pass 
it and get through with it. 

Mr. RANKIN. It is very much like one. 

Mr. JEFFERS, Will the gentleman yield to me for a ques- 
tion or two? 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. I yield to the gentleman 
from Alabama. 

Mr. JEFFERS, I would like to ask the gentleman a ques- 
tion, but perhaps I was not here and the gentleman may have 
already stated it. Did the Senate eliminate the medical service 
Provision? s 

Mr, JOHNSON of South Dakota. Yes. 

Mr. JEFFERS. Is the provision with respect to totally 
blind men left in the bill providing for their care without 
having to go to a veterans’ hospital? 

77 5 JOHNSON of South Dakota. I think that is eliminated 
also, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from South Dakota? 

There was no objection. 


ELECTION TO SENATE 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Minneapolis [Mr. 
Schal] is recognized. [Applause.] 

Mr. SCHALL. Mr. Speaker, my friends and colleagues, with 
a full heart of gratitude I look back over my 10 years of 
service in this House, blessed with the memories of the many 
kindnesses of the Members, enriched by pleasant associations 
and valued friendships, They have been strenuous years of 
war and of peace, and we have not always agreed, but out of 
it all has come the richest experience of my life, which no 
span of years can ever duplicate, To me the House will always 
be my alma mater. 

Last June the Republicans of my State chose me their 
standard bearer for the United States Senate. [Applause.] 
On the 4th of November the people of my State ratified that 
choice, and however unworthy I may be of that great office, it 
is by the direct mandate of my party and the people of my 
State that to-morrow I take my seat. [Applause.] 


What is the point of order of the gentleman 


I realize the tremendous responsibility and my limitations, 
but with the ability I have and the light that God will give me 
to see the right, I will do my best. [Applause.] And when I 
feel depressed at my shortcomings I shall take courage by 
meditating upon my predecessor [laughter], and while think- 
ing of him, I have a few remarks to make that seem to me to be 
due to this House, to my district, which has returned me five 
times with ever increasing majorities, to my State, to my 
family, and to myself, that the atmosphere may be cleared in 
so far as I am concerned before entering upon my new duties. 

On the 2d of February a stump speech, reeking with inac- 
euracies, was filed in another body, purporting to be a petition 
to unseat me, but which in reality is only a subterfuge for 
malicious slander throughout the press of the country. Owing 
to the terrific physical strain of that campaign I have been ill 
since election. This is the first time I have felt able to ap- 
pear on the floor. I made 248 speeches outdoors over two 
hours in length, and 30 speeches over a half hour in length. 

My campaign was against tremendous odds without organi- 
zation, with but little money, with physical endurance my prin- 
cipal asset, I succeeded not only against my opponent backed 
by one of the best oiled organizations that ever existed in the 
State of Minnesota, but also against the worst collection of 
double-crossing pirates that ever scuttled a ship. [Laughter 
and applause. | 

It is this pack of cowardly character assassins, unscrupulous 
money grabbers, polluters of public men, who are to-day mourn- 
ing my victory, and it is their vain hope, through my unseating, 
to secure an appointment to their liking, and it is through such 
instrumentalities they seek to destroy my influence. That is 
one of the hidden purposes of this contest, for they are cer- 
tainly not so lacking in intelligence as to hope to hoax a Senate 
committee with such puerile allegations. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Minnesota 
has expired. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Mr. Speaker, I ask that the 
gentleman's time be extended five minutes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Minnesota asks unani- 
mous consent that his colleague's time be extended five minutes. 
Is there objection? 2 

Mr. WEFALD. Reserving the right to object, I want to say 
that this is not the place to try contested-election cases. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 

Mr. SCHALL. It is the smug assumption of such leadership 
and selfish jockeying, dishonest manipulation with their weasel 
methods of false propaganda that have made the people of 
Minnesota suspicious and distrustful and thereby nearly 
wrecked the unity of the Republican Party in the State. To 
such spoilers party or country means nothing but an instru- 
ment to serve their selfish and crooked ends, and the people 
of Minnesota are determined to rid themselves of the control 
of this incubus. But they have so cleverly wound themselves 
in and about the Republican Party in our State that the people, 
striking in wild frenzy to destroy this incubus, have wounded 
the Republican Party. And they are looking with eager hope 
to-day to the cleansing of the Grand Old Party that they may 
with whole-hearted zeal again get back with it, but they are re- 
pelled so long as this hateful, hissing thing keeps rearing itself 
to view upon the standard of the Republican Party. 

Minnesota is normally overwhelmingly Republican. The 
people believe in the Republican principles of Government, and 
revere and honor the names of Lincoln and Roosevelt. But 
these sinister faces so often in late years peering out from the 
folds of the Republican Party have confused the voters of our 
State. And the fact that the State of Minnesota is to-day back 
in the ranks of the Republican Party, where she naturally be- 
longs and wants to be, is due to the personal confidence of the 
people in the sterling qualities, fearlessness, and calm judgment 
of that homespun Yankee Republican, Calvin Coolidge. [Ap- 
plause.] That ever Minnesota was cast in the doubtful column 
is due to this gang of pirates. When I started campaigning 
for Coolidge they had so permeated the State with their “ can't 
win” stuff that politicians everywhere, with their eyes turned 
on the recent elections, were weak-kneed and hesitated in their 
public utterances to take a firm Republican stand and did not 
come out square toed till a few weeks before election. If there 
is one element to which I owe my election more than anything 
else it is that from my first utterances I took my stand for 
Calvin Coolidge and I made the fight for him to my own glori- 
fication and victory. [Applause.] 

In this trumped-up contest no claim is made that I did not 
receive a majority of the votes. But they claim that I have 
broken the election laws of Minnesota. If I have broken any 
Minnesota laws why have not the courts of the State been 
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called into action? Why have they allowed the authorities to 
issue my election certificate when substantial proof in the 
proper place would have stopped it? 

They insinuate I robbed their eandidate of the underworld 
vote by promising to corrupt the Federal courts of my State to 
secure immunity for indicted bootleggers. How preposterous! 
This bootlegging romance they caused to be brought before a 
grand jury of Hennepin County. The county attorney who pre- 
sented the evidence ex parte was the candidate for governor 
and the running mate on the same ticket with my defeated 
epponent, and it is fair te assume that no bets were overlooked. 
Yet, the grand jury, containing several persons of their own 
identical politieal faith unanimously considered the frame so 
baseless and absurd that they refused to bring in a report. 

Mr. KVALE. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order that 
this is not a politieal laundry. 

Mr. SCHALE. No; but it ought to be a place where one can 
be heard and get justice, in view of the situation created 
through no fault of mine. 

Mr. SCHAFER. How dees the gentleman know what went 
on in the grand jury? 

Mr. SCHALL. I know that the grand jury refused to make 
any report unanimously, and I knew that the charges were 
widely advertised, but no mention of the exoneration. 

Mr. SCHAPER. How does the gentleman know the political 
belief of the grand jury? 

Mr. SCHALL. The names of the members were published, 
and I know what they said, because some of them were spoken 
to afterwards. 

They suggest I be unseated because they claim I called their 
eandidate an ignoramus willfully, knowingly, and maliciously. 
[Laughter.] And then they want me unseated because they 
claim I told the people that he had built that big red barn you 
have seen in the movies so many times while he was an officer 
of the Farmers Equity Exchange, and that he borrowed the 
money from the Equity to do it. 

They also want me unseated because I mistreated and abused 
their defenseless candidate and constantly during the campaign 
fowily, maliciously, and slanderously made reference to his 
buli, causing him much labored explanation that he paid the 
bankers for that bull. No dispute there. You have to pay for 
everything you get. In short, they want me unseated because 
I defeated their unbeatable eandidate by calling a spade a 
spade, a two spot a two spot, a barn a barn, and a bull a bull. 

Such ridiculous charges can hardly be taken seriously. In 
themselves, except for their official disguise and wide broad- 
casting, they are unworthy of a reply. Nowhere in the annals 
of Congress is there a precedent for such an apparent, flimsy, 
advertising scheme. Its promotion is to bolster up a Chau- 
tauqua contract that was made when they thought their candi- 
date was unbeatable. 

Mr. SCHAFER. Mr. Speaker 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Minnesota 
has again expired. 

Mr. SCHALL. I hope I can have a few minutes more. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman have two minutes more. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. KVALE. I object, This is no place to wash linen. 

Mr. SCHALL. I am not washing any linen. I am defend- 
ing myself against unfounded charges, and I hope my col- 
lengue's sense of fairness will impel him not to insist upon his 
objection. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman may haye one minute more. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. KVALE. I object. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman may have half a minute more in which to close 
his speech. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SCHALL. This contest will be as successful as the 
various other contests with which he occupied his time during 
his incumbency and thereby secured a million dollars’ worth of 
advertising. Consistent to the end, he is determined to go out 
with a contest. You know he lost the milking contest, wherein 
he welched that if they had not given him a dry cow he would 
have won, and the woodchopping contest, where he whined 
that they gaye him a dull ax or he would have won, and the 
marble contest, where somebody ‘pushed him or he would have 
won. And now with his customary sense of the fitness of 
things, he has arranged to become the outraged hero in the 
present melodrama. And when the decision has been rendered, 


with his usual brand of sportsmanship he will holler that he 


was fouled somehow or other or he would have won “ N cony 
[Laughter and applause.) 


REORGANIZATION 

The SPEAKER. The Chair recognizes the gentleman from 
Michigan. 

Mr. MAPES. Mr. Speaker, it has been impossible during this 
session of Congress to get consideration of the bill reported by 
the Joint Committee on the Reorganization of the Executive 
Departments of the Government, but so many people know so 
many things about the bill that are not so that it has seemed 


best to take some time to tell something of the work of the 


joint committee and to analyze briefly the bill before the 
adjournment of this session of Congress for whatever benefit 
may be had therefrom in the future consideration of the gen- 
eral subject of the reorganization of the departments. 

The President in his message to Congress on December 3, 
1924, said: 

One way to save public money would be to pass the pending bill fer 
the reorganization of the various departments. This project has been 
pending for some time and has had the most careful consideration of 
experts and the thorough study of a special congressional committee. 
This legislation is vital as a companion piece to the Budget law. 
Legal authority for a thorough reorganization of the Federal structure, 
with some latitude of action to the Executive in the rearrangement of 
secondary functions, would make for continuing economy in the shift 
of Government activities, which must follow every change in a deyelop- 
ing country. Beyond this many of the independent agencies of the 
Government must be placed under responsible Cabinet officials if we 
are to have safeguards of efficiency, economy, and probity. 


Former Secretary of Commerce, during the administrations of 
President Wilson, Hon. William C. Redfield, in one of a series 
of articles on Government affairs appearing in the Saturday 
Evening Post, speaking particularly of the overlapping and 
duplication of work in the departments and the strife and 
jealousy between the various bureaus that everyone familiar 
with the Government service knows about, wrote, under date 
of November 15, 1924: 

There has been pending for many months a plan to simplify and 
coordinate the working organization of the Government, with a view 
to remedy the faults that may exist in the past legislation on the 
subject and to placate the opposing elements in these family rows by 
a fair adjustment of their functions. It, receives small share of public 
interest, for there is neither politics nor scandal in it, but it is far 
more important to the country than many of the things which, being 
scandalous or political, are widely’ exploited. 


The Republican national platform adopted at Cleveland last 
June contained this plank: 


We favor a comprehensive reorganization of the executive depart- 
ments and bureaus along the lines of the plan recently submitted by a 
joint committee of the Congress, which has the unqualified support of 
President Coolidge. 


The present Secretary of Commerce, Hon. Herbert Hoover, 
speaking before the joint committee on the necessity for a re- 
organization (p. 349), said: 

No one who has had large experience in large industrial or other 
organizations will assert for one moment that the Federal Government 
is not badly in need of administrative reorganization. The fine results 
of the budgetary system in producing economies have now almost spent 
themselves unless there can be such a reorganization of Government 
administrative structure as makes it possible to secure better appro- 
priation policies to eliminate overlaps and unnecessary division of 
functions. Moreover, whatever these reductions of expenditures may 
be they are not in my mind as important as the economies to the public 
in its relations to the Government and in the large ability of Congress 
to handle certain types of expenditure with better comprehension and 
long-view policies. 


The history of the proceedings leading up to the bill reported 
by the joint committee is as follows: 

In December, 1920, in answer to an insistent public demand 
Congress by joint resolution created a Joint Committee on the 
Reorganization of the Exeentive Departments of the Govern- 
ment, consisting of three Members of the Senate and three 
Members of the House of Representatives. 

The original committee consisted, on the part of the Senate, 
of Senator Smoot, of Utah; Senator Wadsworth, of New York; 
and Senator Harrison, of Mississippi; and on the part of the 
House of Representatives, of Mr. Reavis, of Nebraska, Mr. 
Temple of Pennsylvania; and Mr. Moore of Virginia. Upon 
the resignation from Congress of Mr. Reavis, Judge Webster, 
of Washington, was appointed to succeed him on the committee, 
and he was in turn succeeded by myself upon his resignation 
from Congress on being appointed Federal judge. 
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In May, 1921, recognizing the peculiar interest and responsi- 
bility of the Executive in the administrative affairs of the 
Government, Congress by a second joint resolution authorized 
the President to appoint a representative of the Executive to 
cooperate with the joint committee. The President's appointee, 
Mr. Walter F. Brown, of Ohio, was elected by the members of 
the joint committee to serve as its chairman. 

It is a pleasure for me and it is due the other members of 
the committee to say that they have performed their work with 
painstaking fidelity and ability. It has been a pleasure to be 
- associated with them on the committee. 

The duty of the joint committee was declared in the resolu- 
tion creating it to be 


to make a survey of the administrative services of the Government 
for the purpose of secnring all pertinent facts concerning their powers 
and duties, their distribution among the several executive departments, 
and their overlapping and duplication of authority; also to determine 
what redistribution of activities should be made among the several 
services, with a view to the proper correlation of the same, and what 
departmental regrouping of services should be made so that each 
executive department shall embrace only services having close working 
relation with each other and ministering directly to the primary pur- 
pose for which the same are maintained and operated, to the end that 
there shall be achieved the largest possible measure of efficiency and 
economy in the conduct of Goyernment business, 


The committee was further instructed to report to “the 
Senate and the House of Representatives the results of its 
inquiries, together with its recommendations,“ and “to prepare 
and submit bills or resolutions haying for their purpose the 
coordination of Government functions and their most efficient 
and economical conduct.” : 

Since the appointment of the joint committee some of the 
purposes for which it was created have been accomplished by 
the passage and operation of the Budget law, but this legisla- 
tion is necessary to supplement the Budget law. I have al- 
ready quoted the President and Secretary Hoover as express- 
ing themselves to that effect. 

In going about its work the joint committee, soon after its 
organization, asked the President, as the Chief Executive and 
the one primarily responsible for the eflicient and economical 
administration of the different departments of the Government, 
to recommend a plan of reorganization of those departments. 
The plan or set-up suggested by the President was submitted 
to the joint committee under date of February 13, 1923, shortly 
before the end of the last Congress. Upon the convening of 
this Congress in December, 1923, the joint committee, with the 
tentative proposal of the President before it, arranged for pub- 
lic hearings. The hearings started on January 7, 1924, and 
continued almost daily up to and including January 31, 1924, 
during which time the committee heard, among others, every 
member of the Cabinet except the Secretary of State, whose 
department is little, if at all, affected by the proposed reorgani- 
zation. After the close of the hearings the meetings of the 
committee were in executive session and so arranged that every 
member of the committee was present at practically every 
meeting. After thorough study and consideration by the com- 
mittee in executive sessions of the tentative proposal of the 
President and the hearings, the committee submitted this bill 
and its report to Congress on June 3, 1924, with the belief that 
the bill, if enacted into law, will bring about the object and 
purpose for which the committee was created, namely— 


the coordination of Government functions and their most efficient and 
economical conduct. 7 


Mr. WATKINS. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAPES. Les. 

Mr. WATKINS. Does the committee bill expand the bureaus 
or contract them? I hope it is the latter, 

Mr. MAPES. Further on in my remarks I shall show that 
the function of the joint committee was neither to expand nor 
to contract the present activities of the Government. Speak- 
ing generally, the committee has made no attempt to énlarge or 
diminish the activities of the Federal Government as they now 
exist. It has made no attempt to direct the policies of any 
existing activity. 

Mr. BROWNING. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAPES. I will. 

Mr. BROWNING. Did not the gentleman and his committee 
create 40 new heads of bureaus? Are there not 40 more than 
the old organization? 

Mr. MAPES. Oh, no. 

Mr. BROWNING. But taken as a whole this reorganization 
bill proposes 40 more bureaus than the old scale? 


Mr. MAPES. No. The gentleman is mistaken about that. 
I do not understand how he could have obtained any such 
notion as that. 

Mr. BROWNING. That is the way I gather it. 

Mr. MAPES, The committee has attempted to eliminate 
some, and it proposes to give the head of each executive de- 
partment the power to eliminate others, and to reorganize and 
consolidate under certain limitations—as I will explain more 
in detail in a few minutes—existing activities and bureaus in 
his department. 

Mr. O'CONNELL of New York. Is it intended to create a 
secretary of edueation in the Cabinet? 

Mr. MAPES. If gentlemen will permit, I intend to cover 
all the questions which have been raised later on in my 


remarks. 


The aim of the committee has been, as it thinks it was its 
duty under the joint resolution creating it to do, first, to elimi- 
nate as far as practicable from the existing executive depart- 
ments those bureaus or offices which perform functions having 
little or no relation to the major purpose for which the depart- 
ments were created; second, to place in the same department 
all agencies doing work in the same or analogous fields of ac- 
tivity now scattered throughout the different departments; and, 
third, to put the independent establishments into some execu- 
tive department unless they are quasi judicial or perform 
services for two or more departments, 

On principle it is easy to tell what governmental activities 
should be assigned to such departments as the Department of 
State, the Treasury Department, the War and Navy Depart- 
ments, the Department of Justice, the Post Office Department, 
and the Department of Agriculture, and to eliminate from these 
executive departments those activities which are clearly for- 
eign to the primary purposes for which they were created. It 
is also clear that the major purpose of each one of these de- 
partments is large enough to justify a separate departmental 
organization headed by a Cabinet official, It will be readily 
conceded by everyone at all familiar with Government affairs 
that a Cabinet-official at the head of any one of these depart- 
ments has a man-size job on his hands to administer efticiently 
and economically those activities coming logically within the 
jurisdiction of the department without being burdened with 
bureaus and activities which have nothing to do with and are 
totally foreign to the major or primary purpose for which the 
department was created. In these cases the dividing line is 
clear and in dealing with them the committee found little con- 
flict between the theoretical and the practical administration 
of affairs. In other cases, the dividing line is not so clear. 

Everyone will readily admit, for example, that it is an 
anomaly to have the Publie Health Service in the Treasury 
Department. The Treasury Department has to do with the 
fiscal relations of the Government, and the primary purposes 
of the Bureau of Public Health and of the Treasury Depart- 
ment are widely diyergent. The same may be said of the Office 
of the Supervising Architect now in the Treasury Department 
and of the Bureau of Pensions in the Department of the Inte- 
rior, the primary purpose of this department being the con- 
servation of the public lands.and their resources. 

On the other hand, there are a great many governmental 
activities of one kind and another whose primary purposes are 
widely divergent but which are not big enough in themselves 
to justify being made separate executive establishments to be 
presided over by a member of the President's Cabinet. They 
are not of departmental size. For that reason it is necessary 
to group certain activities whose majer purposes may be diver- 
gent into the same department. 

It is more important perhaps that all the activities having 
the same major purpose be grouped in some one department 
than that they be grouped or assigned to any particular de- 
partment. As Secretary Hoover stated before the committee: 


What is important is that the grouping should bé done, that it 
should be complete, and the group should be placed in some one depart- 
ment under an assistant secretary. 


Again, he said: 


Until this grouping is done there will be continuous friction, waste, 
overlap, and lack of national policies in governmental relation to these 
services, 


At the same time in an organization as big as the Federal 
Government it is not possible entirely to segregate or arrange 
all the activities or services having the same general purpose 
even in one or the same department so that there will not 
be some seeming inconsistencies or duplication. For example, 
it is not possible to put all the scientists or all the lawyers 
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in one department any more than it is possible to place all 
the stationery or typewriters in one department. 

The committee, in making its recommendations, has at- 
tempted to avoid extremes. The bill may not be entirely 
satisfactory to those who study the Government from a theo- 
retical standpoint only or who have some preconceived notion 
as to how the departments should be reorganized. The com- 
mittee has endeavored to be practical, and where theory has 
conflicted with what seemed to the committee to be good prac- 
tice in administration it has not hesitated to sacrifice the theo- 
retical for the practical. Take for example two typical illus- 
trations. The Bureau of Education has to do primarily, of 
course, with matters educational. Theoretically, perhaps, it 
should haye charge of all the educational activities of the 
Government. The Bureau of Indian Affairs in the Depart- 
ment of the Interior, however, has to do, among other things, 
with the education of the Indian. It is thought best to leave 
the Bureau of Indian Affairs with complete jurisdiction over 
the Indian, including his education. To transfer the educa- 
tional features of the Indians to the Commissioner of Educa- 
tion would unquestionably greatly increase the expense to the 
Government without any corresponding gain. It would sacri- 
fice the practical for the theoretical, and the bill does not 
propose any change in that respect. 

Another example is the Board of Engineers of Rivers and 
Harbors in the War Department. In supervising the work on 
rivers and harbors this board has little to do with the primary 
or major purpose of the War Department, but in actual practice 
this work of the Army engineers has been very efficiently and 
economically performed. It gives the Army engineers experi- 
ence in times of peace which is valuable in times of war. It 
furnishes a substantial number of them with practical experi- 
ence in their profession which they otherwise would not get in 
times of peace. The bill does not propose any change as far as 
this activity is concerned. 

It is important that the independent establishments be placed 
in the executive departments in so far as it is practicable to do 
so, both from the standpoint of more economical and efficient 

_administration and in order to relieve the President of the 
duty of personally supervising the 30 independent establish- 
ments, more or less, which are now required to report directly 
to him. 

Secretary Hoover stated before the committee (p. 349): 


The constant appeals to the President by independent establishments 
which could be dealt with by Cabinet officers are the worst of over- 
loading. Another cause of overwork are the legal requirements in the 
matter of Executiye authority and signature—things which could be 
done with equal responsibility by Cabinet officers. 

It is impossible to conceive that the President of the United States 
ean himself administer some 30 or 40 independent functions of the 
Government that are directly responsible to him. * The 
grouping of a large number of independent functions may require the 
addition of a department to the Government, but if it does require a 
new Cabinet officer the price of having one more of them about is well 
liquidated by the better administration that can be obtained. 


And again he said: 


I am confident that we would get better administration when these 
groups are under departments, There are not only the supervisory 
staff of the departments that are a check on an administrative fault 
but there is an intercheck by the relationship of all officials inside of a 
department which makes for integrity and efficiency. 


In order to group all Government activities so that each 
department should embrace only services having close working 
relations with each other and ministering directly to the primary 
purpose for which the department is maintained, and at the 
same time to place as many of the independent establishments as 
possible under the supervision of a responsible Cabinet official 
without overloading any of the existing departments, the com- 
mittee found it necessary to provide for the creation of a new 
‘department, and after much discussion and consideration de- 
cided that the most descriptive term for the department would 
be to name it the department of education and relief. Accord- 
ingly, Title I of the bill provides for such a department, and 
assigns to it three major activities, the Bureau of Education, 
the United States Veterans’ Bureau and the Bureau of Pen- 
sions, and the Public Health Service, and provides for three 
assistant secretaries in the department, namely, an assistant 
secretary for edueation, to have charge of the educational 
activities of the department; an assistant secretary for public 
health, in charge of the Public Health Service; and an assist- 
ant secretary for veterans’ relief, in charge of the Veterans’ 
Bureau and the Bureau of Pensions. Other activities trans- 
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ferred or assigned to this department are St. Elizabeths Hos- 
pital, Howard University, and Freedmen’s Hospital. The Fed- 
eral Board for Vocational Education, now an independent es- 
tablishment, is abolished and the authority, powers, and duties 
conferred by law upon such board are transferred to the 
department of education and relief. 

The assistant secretary for veterans’ relief is made ex officio 
a member of the board of managers of the National Home for 
Disabled Volunteer Soldiers, and the authority, powers, and 
duties conferred and imposed by law upon the Secretary of 
the Interior with relation to the Columbia Institution for the 
Deaf are transferred to the secretary of the department of 
education and relief, and the assistant secretary of education 
is made ex officio a director of that institution. 

Years ago I recall hearing a distinguished public official 
make an observation to the effect that it was useless to argue 
against people's prejudices. There is a great deal of prejudice 
against this title in the reorganization bill. Two contending 
forces oppose it for diametrically opposite reasons. Those who 
Want a separate and distinct department of education oppose 
it because it does not do what they want, because it does not 
go far enough, and because they fear it will prevent their 
securing in the future what they want. One of their spokes: 
men is Senator STERLING of South Dakota. He was quoted in 
the Star a short time ago as saying that he is strongly opposed 
to this department because, “in his opinion, the educational 
activities under such a combination as is proposed would un- 
questionably be greatly overshadowed by the Veterans’ Bureau 
and other agencies which would be included in this depart- 
ment,” and that he “feared that the Cabinet officer to head 
this new department would most generally be one familiar 
with veterans’ work or relief work, but not necessarily familiar 
with the educational features of the Government.” 

Those who oppose the creation of a separate department of 
education and are opposed to any further educational activities 
on the part of the Federal Government, oppose this title be- 
cause they fear it will lead to increased Federal appropriations 
for educational purposes with a corresponding increase of Fed- 
eral activities. 

The fact that each side shies away from this provision 
ought to be a sufficient answer to the arguments of the other 
against it. 

It can not be too strongly emphasized that in recommending 
the creation of this department the committee does not attempt 
to pass upon the merits or demerits of the proposal which has 
been pending before Congress for several years to create a 
department of education, as proposed in the Towner-Sterling 
and Reed-Sterling bills, which are before the educational com- 
mittees of the House and Senate. Those bills contemplate ad- 
ditional appropriations and greater activities on the part of 
the Bureau of Education. The proposal of the joint committee 
does neither, but is for the purpose of coordinating the educa- 
tional and other activities and placing them in one department 
under the supervision of the same Cabinet official. 

As stated in the report of the committee accompanying the 
bill, the preposal— 


rests solely upon the ground that the existing agencies doing work 
in these three fields, although scattered among several departments 
and establishments of the Government, have a real community of aims, 
have many points of contact, and to some extent duplicate each other's 
equipment, if not actually each other's work, and could, therefore, be 
administered with greater singleness of purpose, with less cost, and 
with improved practical efficiency If they were assembled under the 
same administrative supervision. 


The recent National Republican platform, in addition to con- 
taining a plank approving the reorganization bill in general, 
contained a provision recommending this title in particular. 
It reads: 


The welfare activities of the Government connected with the various 
departments are already numerous and important, but lack the co- 
ordination which is essential to effective action. To meet these needs 
we approve the recommendation for the creation of a Cabinet post of 
education and relief. 


In this connection it may be said that the joint committee 
has made no attempt to create any new activity of the Gov- 
ernment, nor to enlarge nor increase the scope of any existing 
activity. This was not the function of the joint committee. 

There is some opposition to the transfer of the Veterans’ 
Bureau to this new department on the part of some seryice 
men based, it seems to me, upon purely imaginary objections. 
The bill does not contemplate any change in the personnel or 
the policies of the Veterans’ Bureau. It does not contemplate 
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any change of control of the hospital service, the medical 
service, or of any other service, The bill provides for the 
transfer of the Veterans’ Bureau to this new department in 
toto without any restrictions or limitations, and provides that 
all the authority, powers, and duties now conferred by law 
and imposed upon the director shall be held, exercised, and 
performed by an assistant secretary for veteran relief, sub- 
ject only to the general direction of the secretary of educa- 
tion and relief. It expressly provides that all the officers 
and employees under the jurisdiction of the bureau are each 
and all transferred to said department without change in 
classification or compensation and without any change in their 
authority, powers, or duties. How could language be clearer? 

The bill not only does not change any of the policies or 
nny of the interior workings of the Veatrans’ Bureau, but it 
makes this concession to the present organization of that 
bureau. It assumes that the Director of the Veterans’ Bureau 
will probably become the assistant secretary for veteran 
relief in the new department, and, in order that he may do 
so without diminution of salary, the bill provides that the 
assistant secretary of veteran relief shall receive a salary of 
$10,000 (the present salary of the Director of the Veterans’ 
Bureau). In doing this the committee realized that this pro- 
vision might be attacked upon the ground that it was making 
an exception in this case and giving the assistant secretary 
for veteran relief a bigger salary than was received by any 
other assistant secretary. 

A short time ago we all received a letter from the vice chair- 
man of the national legislative eommittee of the American 
Legion, Mr. John Thomas Taylor, opposing the transfer of this 
bureau to this or any other executive department upon the 
only ground that there can be for opposition to it—that is, 
because he wanted it kept an independent establishment and 
not put under any Cabinet official. His reason for his opposi- 
tion, as stated in his letter, in view of the manifold activities 
and responsibilities of the President, is rather amusing. To 
quote his own language, he said the bill— 


proposes to take the Veterans’ Bureau—now directly responsible to 
the President of the United States—and place it under a Cabinet 
officer charged with many other responsibilities, 


This opposition is based upon the same ground that every 
bureau advances against any change in its erganization, unless 
it is to magnify its importance and increase its independence. 

If Congress waits until bureaus agree to a reorganization 
program, there will never be any reorganization of the execu- 
tive departments. 

Title II of the bill deals with the reorganization of the 
Department of Commerce and the transfer to that department 
of certain bureaus and activities of the Government now in 
other departments which clearly come within the scope of the 
work of the Department of Commerce. It also provides for 
two additional Assistant Secretaries of Commerce and desig- 
nates the three assistant secretaries as the assistant secretary 
for industry, the assistant secretary for trade, and the assist- 
ant secretary for merchant marine. 

The bill transfers the Bureau of Mines and the Patent Office 
from the Department of the Interior to the Department of 
Commerce; makes the National Advisory Committee for Aero- 
nautics a part of the Department of Commerce; transfers the 
Lake Survey Office, now in the War Department under the 
direct jurisdiction of the Chief of Engineers, to the Depart- 
ment of Commerce; transfers the authority, powers, and duties 
conferred upon the Secretary of War under the provisions of 
sections 201 and 500 of the transportation act of 1920, known as 
the Inland and Coastwise Waterways Service to the Department 
of Commerce, and creates within the department a bureau to be 
known as the bureau of transportation. The major purpose 
of these activities being to aid commerce and industry. It 
seemed to the committee that they should be assigned to the 
Department of Commerce, which was created for that purpose. 

One of the most earnest advocates of the reorganization of 
the department is the Secretary of Commerce and he was most 
helpful to the committee. In his recent annual report to Con- 
gress he says: 


The inyestigations of the Joint Congressional Committee on Reor- 
ganization resulted in the inclusion in that committee's plan of many 
of the suggestions presented by me locking to a reorganization of the 
Department of Commerce which should enable it to function more 
effectively and economically. = 


And again, he continues: ` 


In the interest of economy, efficiency of administration, and better 
service to the public, all of the functions of the Government of the 


character enumerated in the organic act should be at once concen- 
trated in three different groups: (a) Industry, (b) trade, and (e) 
navigation. Each should be under an assistant secretary. 


It may be that the head of the Commerce Department feels 
the necessity for reorganization more than the heads of the 
other departments. The present Secretary of that department 
earnestly recommends the passage of this legislation, and 
former Secretary of Commerce, Mr. Redfield, states in an article 
in the Saturday Evening Post, subsequent to the one from which 
I have already quoted, that he resigned from the Cabinet be- 
cause, as he puts it: 


I was in the impossible position of being responsible by title and by 
law for the commercial werk of the Government, while the actual 
guidance of some of those activities lay with others over whom I had 
no control, As soon, therefore, as it was clear that the conditions 
could not be amended it became my duty to withdraw from a situation 
which was equivocal. 


For many years the engineers of the country have been advo- 
cating a separate department for the engineering activities of 
the Government to be presided over by an engineer with a seat 
in the President's Cabinet. The committee did not go the full 
length of the recommendations of the engineers in this respect. 
The committee thought it unwise and unnecessary to go so far 
as to create an entirely new and separate department of en- 
gineering, but it has attempted to accomplish the same objects 
which the engineers had in mind by setting up in the Interior 
Department a department of public works and transferring to 
that department certain engineering activities of the Govern- 
men now scattered throughout the different departments. 

Title III of the bill therefore provides for two Assistant 
Secretaries of the Interior, one to be known as the assistant 
secretary for public domain and the other as the assistant 
secretary for public works, and provides for transferring to 
this department certain engineering activities which are for- 
eign and extraneous to the primary purpose of the depart- 
ments in whieh they are now located. The bill would transfer 
the Bureau of Public Roads, which is chiefly engineering, 
now located in the Department of Agriculture, to the Depart- 
ment of the Interior. The Office of the Supervising Architect 
now in the Treasury Department is transferred to the Depart- 
ment of the Interior. 

The Board of Road Commissioners for Alaska, under the 
jurisdiction of the War Department, is abolished and the 
authority, powers, and duties imposed by law upon such board 
are transferred to the Department of the Interior. 

In making these transfers the committee makes no recom- 
mendation as to the policies or the personnel of the bureaus 
thus transferred. For ought the bill provides they will remain 
the same as they are at present. It is thought, however, that 
by grouping the activities in one department the head of that 
department will be able to so organize them as to add greatly 
to their efficiency and reduce their cost. 

Title IV provides for a bureau of purchase and supply as 
an independent establishment with authority to contract for, 
purchase, and distribute all the supplies, with minor excep- 
tions, of the Federal Government used in the District of 
Columbia and for the municipal government of the District as 
well and when, in the opinion of the head of the executive 
department or independent establishment concerned, it is 
practicable to do so for the field services of the Federal Gov- 
ernment also. It abolishes the general supply committee 
ereated by a rider on the legislative, executive, and judicial 
appropriation bill in 1910, and the Government fue] yard 
created by a rider on the sundry civil appropriation bill in 
1918, and transfers the authority, powers, and duties eon- 
ferred by those acts to the bureau of purchase and supply. 

It is believed that a central bureau of purehase and supply 
such as is proposed will result in great saving to the Govern- 
ment. The present General Supply Committee is an inter- 
departmental organization and only contracts for the purchase 
of these supplies used in common by two or more departments, 
Each department as a matter of fact now purchases all its own 
supplies, but the contract to purchase those which are common 
to all departments is made by the General Supply Committee. 

Title V establishes the Office of Public Buildings and Parks 
in the District of Columbia to take the place of the Office of the 
Superintendent of the State, War, and Nayy Department Build- 
ings and the Office of Public Buildings and Grounds. It, in 
effect, would consolidate these two existing offices which are 
theoretically independent but now under the same control, 
Colonel Sherrill being the chief executive officer of both of 
them. The new arrangement would enable a more efficient 
organization and be a more appropriate title for the office. 
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The Superintendent of the State, War, and Navy Depart- 
ment Buildings now has charge not only of the buildings of the 
State, War, and Navy Departments, but also the buildings of 
the Departments of Commerce, Justice, Labor, Interior, the 
Interstate Commerce Commission building, the Coast and Geo- 
detic Survey building, the buildings of the Pension Office and 
the Patent Office, the Lemon Building, the Bureau of Standards 
buildings, and many others. In fact the name of the office 
gives no adequate idea of the manifold duties coming within 
its jurisdiction. 

To a lesser extent the same may be said of the officer in 
charge of Public Buildings and Grounds. 

The recommendation of the committee is approved by the 
very efficient and capable officer in charge of Public Buildings 
and Grounds and Superintendent of the State, War, and Nayy 
Department Buildings, Lieut. Col. Clarence O, Sherrill. 

Title VI transfers the solicitors from the Department of 
Justice to the executive departments which they serve and to 
which they are now assigned by the Department of Justice. 

Inasmuch as they are practically officers of the depart- 
ments which they serve, the committee recommends that they 
be appointed by those departments and be entirely under 
their jurisdiction. This action is recommended by the Depart- 
ment of Justice as well as by the other departments. 

Title VII recommends that the Bureau of the Budget be taken 
out of the Treasury Department and made an independent 
establishment directly under the control of the President. 

This recommendation is based upon the theory of making 
those activities which act as service agencies for two or more 
departments independent establishments and not under the 
jurisdiction or control of any particular Cabinet official. The 
bill creating the Bureau of the Budget as it passed the House 
of Representatives made it an independent establishment, but 
the Senate amended the bill so as to put it under the Treasury 
Department. 

One of the most important provisions of the bill from the 
standpoint of effective reorganization of the executive depart- 
ments is section 803, the last section of the bill. 

It authorizes the head of each executive department—that 
is, each Cabinet official—to make, subject to the approval of 
the President, such changes in the organization of the bureaus, 
offices, and other branches of the public service in his depart- 
ment as he may deem essential to economical and effective 
administration, and to reorganize or consolidate, with the ap- 
proval of the President, any of such bureaus, offices, or other 
branches of the publie service under his jurisdiction, and to 
set up such divisions, offices, and districts as may be best 
adapted to accomplish the purposes for which the department 
was established. The head of each department is required to 
report to Congress at the beginning of each regular session 
any action taken under the provisions of this section, giving 
the reasons therefor. 

Those who had had to do with executive work in large organi- 
zations, either in the Government service or outside of it, will 
appreciate the necessity of giving the Cabinet officials this au- 
thority if there is ever to be real economical and efficient ad- 
ministration of Government work. 

Congress is constantly passing legislation creating new 
bureaus and agencies and assigning them to some department. 
In the subsequent administration of these bureaus the execu- 
tive official of the department is, of course, restricted and lim- 
ited by the law creating them, It often happens that he is 
unwittingly prevented by the statutory limitations with which 
a bureau is hemmed about from organizing it or harmonizing 
its activities with the other activities in his department. These 
statutory limitations and restrictions are a great handicap to 
the heads of the departments. In many cases the law makes 
duplication, waste, and overlap absolutely obligatory and ef- 
ficient and economical administration impossible. There is no 
difference of opinion that I know of on the part of those who 
have given study to the reorganization question as to the ad- 
visability of this particular provision of the bill. 

The foregoing is a brief outline of the reorganization bill 
reported by the Joint Committee on the Reorganization of the 
Executive Departments. In my opinion it is a very constructive 
piece of proposed legislation and it is unfortunate that it could 
not be considered and passed at this session of Congress. It 
is greatly to be hoped that its main features at least may be 
adopted in the next Congress. [Applause.] 

Mr. WYANT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks on the bill under consideration. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none, 

Mr. WYANT. Mr. Speaker, for over a century and a half 
the executive branch of our Government has grown and ex- 
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panded in every direction. On careful examination, the picture 
I find before me is a jumbled mass; I find competent executives 
and administrators striving in a maze to carry out the dic- 
tates of the law; I find the proverbial Government red tape 
throttling our internal development. In the background of it 
all, there is the Budget Bureau trying to stem the flow of gold 
through the business departments of our Government only to 
find that the savings are wasted again by the inefficient plan of 
organization. Our eminent public officials carry the yoke. 
Chagrin fills me when I look at the other great powers of the 
world and see how woefully we have been left behind in this 
matter of government organization. Carried forward by a 
generous destiny to the threshold of the leader of mankind, 
we face our problem with unorganization in the Government, 
We take no cognizance of organizations built along the lines 
which have proven successful in many other great powers. 
For my part, I have not the confidence to believe that the pres- 
ent organization will be the best for these United States in 
the future. 
STOP WASTE IN PUBLIC WORKS 

It is for this reason that I address myself to a part of the 
measure which provides for reorganization of the executive 
departments. I urge upon you the amendments proposed to 
the bill H. R. 9629, which provides for the reorganization and 
more effective coordination of the executive branch of the 
Government. A joint committee on reorganization has delib- 
erated since 1921, composed of prominent and outstanding 
leaders from both branches of the legislative arm of Govern- 
ment, They were assisted by a personal representative of the 
Chief Executive. Their report contains many eminent decisions 
on the question of reorganization. Of the wisdom of all of 
them I am hardly able to pass judgment. I do wish to com- 
mend especially the plan which has been recommended for the 
Department of the Interior. Gentlemen, we must face this 
problem squarely now. We must organize to care for the 
great public domain with which the Almighty has so richly 
blessed us. We must organize to press our public works ag- 
gressively, efficiently, compatibly. This we must do primarily 
in the interest of economy which both your Chief Executive 
and the Director of the Budget have started so well. In this 
connection, I see also that the Secretary of Commerce has been 
carrying on a vigorous campaign to prevent waste—more power 
to him. I hope he will not overlook the Federal Government. 
We need more men like him, we need him up here on the hill, 
we need him down in the departments, we need him wherever 
the Government goes. 

POWERS HAVE PUBLIC WORKS ORGANIZATIONS 


I have told you that we are behind other countries of the 
world in the question of sound organization for Government's 
business. The case is not overstated. You need look no fur- 
ther than the organization for the development and care of our 
public domain and public works. All of the following powers 
and countries have a public works’ organization. They exert 
various degrees of authority in the functions of the respective 
Governments, as I will point out to you. 

(1) In Canada a Ministry of Public Works presiding over the 
Department of Public Works, with a suitable staff of deputies, 
engineers, architects, and so forth, has control over rivers, har- 
bors, and all hydraulic works, roads, bridges public buildings, 
telegraph lines, and surveys. = 

(2) In Australia a parliamentary committee of nine consti- 
tutes a standing committee of public works. 

(3) In New Zealand the most comprehensive public works 
code in existence, presided over by a Minister of Public Works 
whose powers include lands and eminent domains concerning 
the same; roads, surveys, bridges, ferries, rivers, railways, 
drainage, water supply, mining, water power, and irrigation. 

(4) In France a Ministry of Public Works, covering roads and 
traffic regulations, river and maritime navigation, water power, 
drainage, irrigation, railroads, mines, public buildings, and 
public monuments. 

(5) In Italy a Ministry of Public Works with jurisdiction 
over post offices, railways, public buildings, bridges, monu- 
ments, prisons, fuel, storehouses, telegraphs, internal naviga- 
tion, water storage, irrigation, drainage, floods, lighthouses, 
water power, and climatology. 

(6) In Norway a Department of Public Works, made by divi- 
sion from the Department of the Interior, with jurisdiction over 
highways, rivers, railroads, fire insurance, harbors, postal 
affairs, technical schools, and surveys. > 

(7) In Spain a Ministry of Public Works, covering roads, 
railways, waters, rivers, canals, ports, mining, and forestry. 

(8) In Denmark a Department of Public Works, having juris- 
diction over buildings, roads, rivers, harbors, water power, 
drainage, dikes, ferries, railroads, telegraphs and telephones, 
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postal affairs, and transportation. It is of interest to note 
that this Department of Public Works: was, by royal decree 
of April 27, 1900, set up by a division of the Department of the 
Interior in much the same way as is now proposed for the 
United States. 

(9) In, Prussia a Ministry of Public Works; with jurisdiction 
over coasts, harbors, lighthouses, merchant marine, waterways, 
public buildings, railroads, highways, monuments, postal sery- 
ice, telegraphs: and telephones, rivers, lakes, canals, drainage, 
and hydraulic works. 

(10) In Argentina a Department of Public Works, embracing 
all enterprises and works concerning means of communica- 
tion, hydraulic works, all construction, either of architectural 
or other nature, including public buildings, monuments; 
churches, prisons, barracks, arsenals, forts, shipyards, light- 
houses, roads, bridges, and all hydraulic and sanitary matters. 

(11) In Brazil a Department of Communication and Public 
Works, having jurisdiction over railroads, highways, interior 
navigation, ports, rivers and canals, water supply, water 
power, and surveys: 

(12) In Chile a Department of Industry and Public Works, 
having jurisdiction over all communications by land, river, and 
sea, the utilization and distribution of waters, public build- 
ings, mines, surveys, and mappings; ete. 

(14). In England the commissioners: of works and public 
buildings have control over the lands and buildings of all kinds 
belonging to the Government, while: rivers and harbors and 
their sppurtenances are under the jurisdiction: of the Board of 
Trade. This is the only modern Government of any size, except 
the United States, im which all Government activities of this 
kind are not concentrated under one jurisdiction, 


DEVELOP- OFFICES 10 FULLEST! EXTENT 


Some of these organizations may go too far, it is true. Our 
proposal is very moderate compared to the organization) de- 
yeloped in France for instance. The general policy is what I 
refer to. In the present scheme of our own business adminis- 
tration of the Federal Government, there is absolutely no pro- 
vision for such a department. Each bureau covers"as much 
ground as it can conjnre the authority to control. The result 
is that we have many bureaus doing the same kind of work. 
There is no division of the field among them. anywhere, no au- 
thority to allot and direct work. It may happen that they do 
not cover the same ground, but if it does happen that way it is 
generally by accident or due to the diligence of the Bureau of 
the Budget. 
and all of these public-domain functions brought together and 
administered by one who has a complete knowledge and under- 
standing of the work at hand. I want to have all of the func- 
tions of such an office developed to the fullest possible extent. 

I therefore concur most heartily in the decision of our Joint 
Committee on Reorganization in which they propose to transfer 
the Bureau of Public Roads from the Department of Agricul- 
ture to the Department of the Interior, where it will be con- 
signed to the Division of Public Works. T concur also in their 
decision to transfer the Supervising Architect’s Office from the 
Treasury Department to the Department of the Interior, where 
it will be assigned to the Assistant Secretary in charge of 
public architecture. 

INCLUDE ALL CIVIL FUNCTIONS 


In addition to this you will see that my amendment pro- 
poses to include what are really the civil functions of the War 
Department, namely, the Board for Rivers and Harbors, the 
United States Engineer Offices, the Mississippi Commission, 
the California Débris Commission, and the minor civil offices 
now controlled by the Engineer Corps: These transfers will 
bring offices into the Department of the Interior Which, with 
those already under the control of that department, will make 
it possible to coordinate the great public-works functions of 
our Government. We will thus get into step with the other 
great powers of the world. We will operate on a more efficient 
basis. We will develop a public works system to work in 
harmony with our budget control and our program for economy. 

It therefore becomes evident that all I seek in addition to 
that which is already proposed by the Joint Committee on 
Reorganization of the Executive Departments is that. the civil 
functions of the War Department be placed in their proper 
relation to the other great public-works functions of our Gov- 
ernment. The suggestions which I have made for the estab- 
lishment of the office of certain assistant secretaries are noteso 
material as the main project, that we allocate: this work to 
unified control. The other matters are questions of organiza-: 
tion which we must largely depend upon the members of our 
President's Cabinet to care for, I am especially heartened in 
this stand by an utterance of Secretary of Commerce Hoover, 


I want to see all of these public-work. functions 


which was made in a speech on National engineering prob- 
lems,” which I now present to you: 


We have been dabbling In the improvement of water transportation 
of the United States for 100 years, and, so far as I know, never yet 
have we considered it as a problem requiring complete coordination 
of the entire transport problem for the whole country. We bave spent 
enough money improving useless creeks to have made several competent 
waterways. Every congressional district In the United States has 
looked for appropriations for carrying mud from one hole to another 
as their proper participation in the national plunder. They have 
never considered that the taxes taken from the people as a whole- 
should be deyoted to those points that will benefit the people as a 
whole, K 

One result of the policy pursued has been that our waterways have 
been so badly handled that they have not been able even to compete 
with the railways, and to-day, with an enormous increase in railway 
rates, we find ourselves utterly unable to handle the great bulk com- 
modities of the country at the. possible lower charge over our water- 
ways. The opening of the St. Lawrence to ocean-going vessels means 
5 cents a bushel to every farmer in 10 States. Likewise, of no less 
importance to the people of the entire country are our internal water- 
ways. 

These projects have a simple result in the engineer's mind. They 
make greater production possible with less human effort; they Increase 
the standard of lite; they provide for our cliildren, All these prob- 
lems are much akin, and the time has come when they need some illu- 
mination, guidance, and cooperation in their solution from the Federal 
Government. Nor do I mean a vast extension of Federal bureaucracy 
in Federal ownership. If, in the first instance, through an agency 
of the Central Government, we could have an adeguate study and 
preparation of plan and method made of these problems. of engineering 
development over the next 50 years, viewed solely in their national 
aspects, we would have taken the first step toward the adequate pro- 
vision of an increasing standard of living and a lower cost of living 
for. our descendants. 

The second step is to determine that our Government will be a 
government of cooperation, limiting profits surely, but holding to indi- 
vidual initiative as. the single hope of human development. In order 
that we shall have some central point in the Federal Government 
where these problems may be adequately considered, from which they 
enn be ventilated for the verdict of public opinion, where the busi- 
ness brains of the country can be called into conference and coopera- 
tion with the Government, and therefore with the people, the engineers 
of the United States have proposed time and again that a cabinet. de- 
partment should be established in Washington, either new or to re- 
place the Interior Department, to which should be assigned the whole 
question of public works. 

You are familiar enough with. the advantages of. such a department 
from an everyday administration point of view, and enormous say- 
ing to the Government from the duplication or competition of the 
six or seyen departments now engaged in engineering construction 
work of this character, but on this occasion I wish to call your at- 
tention to the fact that such a department has become an essential 
from the point of view of proper consideration and presentation to the 
American people of these broader national engineering problems, upon 
which the next generation must depend if our country is to march 
forward. 


I have been told that the Army engineers who are now con- 
dueting this work oppese the transfer of the civil work which 
they have been doing. I have watched the carefully planned 
efforts of the Corps of Engineers here in Washington to hold 
this civil work. I have been interested to know what was in 
back of it all. Are these men on the Government pay roll 
wasting their time in this effort? I have been informed that 
the former Chief of Engineers sent out extensive propaganda 
to many sections of the country. Does the same ‘situation 
exist in the field as I have noticed here in Washington? If it 
does I feel that we should know it and stop it. Upon analyzing 
this problem I believe we will find that the Army engineers are 
barking up the wrong tree. 

That none of us have found the right solution to this problem 
is because we have not started with the right premise. Note 
carefully: It is proposed to transfer these functions, Along 
with the transfer will go the same men to get the same experi- 
ence, to be used in much the same way, so that their services 
will be of the greatest possible value to the country in time of 
peace, For my part, I would say to the officials of the Depart- 
ment of the Interior, “ You are in competition with these men 
who have been transferred from the other department; we are 
looking for results; the man that gets them holds the job 
longer—gets the best promotion.” To those assigned from the 
War Department I would say the same thing, and it would not 
take us long to find out by this simple expedient just who 
should: be in. charge and who subordinate. I would insist: 
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throughout, however, that the members of the Corps of En- 
gineers should be assigned to the Department of the Interior 
for adequate training so that their services might be used to 
maximum advantage in peace time. 

BROADER FIELD FOR ARMY ENGINEERS 


Thus the action which I propose would actually widen the 
field of the Army engineer so that he could have experience 
in all of our public-works projects instead of simply the river 
and harbor work to which he is largely confined. Let us look 
at the facts. The Corps of Engineers is first of all a military 
organization created as such and so maintained from the be- 
ginning. The civil work on rivers and harbors was given to it 
in an emergency many years ago, and inasmuch as there is very 
little military engineering practiced in peace times, the assign- 
ment of the Engineer Corps to such work has undoubtedly been 
of benefit in keeping the members usefully employed. Although 
this civil werk has constituted the greater part of the occupa- 
tion of military engineers it has always been in the nature of a 
stop gap. The recent war created obsolescence in many lines 
of military practice and, therefore, I want to consider what 
it has done to military engineering and how it has changed the 
status of the Corps of Engineers. 


MILITARY ENGINEERING IS DIFFERENT SCIENCE NOW 


The military engineering of to-day is not the science which 
brought renown to the military engineers of old. In those days 
military engineering was an essential part of military strategy. 
The great permanent fortifications of the world constituted the 
bulk of military engineering, and they brought deserved credit 
upon their creators. Wars are not fought as they used to be. 
Mobile armies are and undoubtedly will in the future be the in- 
struments of war. Nothing better illustrates the fact that the 
old military engineering is obsolete than the first advance of 
the German Army to the Marne. You know that it was not 
the engineering masterpieces of defense that turned back the 
divisions of Von Kluck. Beginning at Liege those fortifica- 
tions were either destroyed or enveloped in a short space of 
time. Von Kluck's defeat was the result of military strategy 
made possible by the quick transfer of forces in motor vehicles. 
And so to-day I would acquaint our military engineers with 
the problems of road building. By this I do not mean that 
there is no more military engineering. Some remains, but its 
requirements are relatively easy of accomplishment even by 
line officers or ig Beery of intelligence in many lines of work. 

Public-works ctions which I propose to assemble in the 
Department of the Interior lie at the base of war operations, 
although they are not military engineering. The trenches 
which formed the nucleus of defensive warfare in the late war 
were temporary expedients, to be used only as long as the 
progress in action made them useful and then abandoned for 
other trenches. They are not engineering works. Their loca- 
tion was generally fixed by line officers and their excavation 
was a matter of pick and shovel work. The real engineering 
of the war was the civil, mechanical, mining, and electrical 
engineering with which civilian engineers have long been 
familiar. It consisted of transportation by highway, railway, 
and air, This was not military engineering, nor was the officer 
in charge of railway transportation a military engineer. 

Prior to the war, General Atterbury, who was in charge of 
this work, and who gained such fame in France, was operat- 
ing vice president of the Pennsylvania Railroad. Other engi- 
neering work of the war was bridge building, waterworks con- 
struction, drainage, and numerous other features of familiar 
character. Automotive power was a tremendous factor, but 
everyone will agree that that is not military engineering. 


SOME FALACIES IN PRESENT SYSTEM 


By this I do not mean to infer that there are no faults in 
the present system and that all of the advantages would accrue 
because of a wide field for the Army engineers. In turning 
to the other side of the question let me say in all sincerity 
that I admire the honest faithful work and well-meaning ad- 
ministration of the civil work which the Army has been per- 
forming. Any changes that have become necessary are un- 
doubtedly due to the lack of system and to the red tape of 
organization to which I haye referred. Thus we find: 

(1) The Corps of Engineers, formerly practically independ- 
ent in its administration of the civil work in its charge, has 
come under the control of the General Staff of the Army. This 
General Staff is mainly composed of officers from other 
branches vf the service and concerns itself solely with the effi- 
cient management of the Army as a fighting machine, not at 
all with the efficient management of the civil work which 
still remains under the Corps of Engineers. The control over 
the Corps of Engineers which the General Staff now exercises, 


while presumably necessary for Army purposes, has destroyed 
much of the former efficiency of the Corps of Engineers in ad- 
ministering its civil work. 

(2) The corps of the Army should stick to “soldiering.” 
France, Italy, and Germany are essentially military nations. 
The people of each of these countries realize that the efficiency 
of the Army is the prime essential Government function. No 
chances are taken, and yet in none of these countries—not even 
in England, which is not so essentially a military nation—does 
the engineer organization of the army have charge of the coun- 
try's civil works. If there were any real increase of efficiency 
in such civil engineering schooling for its army engineers as 
would result in improving the country’s military strength, such 
countries as these would never have overlooked such an oppor- 
tunity. The conclusion is unavoidable that the military” 
argument for the retention of our civ! works by our Army 
engineers proceeds more from intrenched tradition and long- 
8 custom than from the true interest of our national 

ense. 

(3) The training of the Army engineers is essentially for 
military purposes. No school, however excellent, can in itself 
make an engineer in the full sense of the term. It can at best 
give but little more than the technical groundwork. West 
Point hardly does that, as its course of studies does not attempt 
to do more than outline the field of civil engineering. For 
Army engineers there is an additional postgraduate course of 
about two years at the School at Camp Humphreys, 
Va., but such practical instruction as is given there is more 
military than civil. 

In addition to the groundwork provided by the schools, a 
man, to become a real engineer, must actually practice the 
profession, must personally make designs, must personally take 
charge of construction, and must demonstrate by his work, 
conducted over a period of years, that he can obtain the efficient 
and economical results which alone can prove his right to be a 
professional engineer in the true sense. 

By no means do all graduates of technical schools pursue 
engineering practice. Many in civil life become deflected to 
other activities and drop out of the profession in one way or 
another. With the Corps of Engineers of the Army, however, 
the great majority of its younger officers remain and are 
given large engineering responsibilities regardless of the re- 
sults which they accomplish. The result is of such a character 
as we would expect if the selection of all of our Federal judges 
was based solely upon their records as undergraduates of a 
few of the law schools of the country. 

(4) It is obvious that every change in the administrative 
head of an engineering district is necessarily followed by a 
period of uncertainty and vacillation on the part of the new 
administrator, lasting until such time as he can pick up all 
the threads, familiarize himself with the personnel under him, 
and with the market conditions and resources of the district. 
During such period there is much unayoidable lessening of 
efficiency, much vexatious delay, and much loss of money 
which could otherwise have been used for more desirable 
purposes, . 

Changes of such officials, of course, have to be made at 
times, but in recent years it has been the rule, as a result of 
General Staff control, to confine an officer’s stay on a station 
to a maximum of four years. This has really meant an average 
of less than three years. As a matter of fact, there are few 
officers who are not moved once, and some who are moved 
twice or more, by each successive Chief of Engineers during 
his usually short tenure of office. 

It is difficult for an officer of the General Staff to understand 
that these frequent changes mean in the aggregate a large 
waste of money to the United States. 

(5) On this civil work there is not only much yariety, but 
much of it is of such specialized character as to require 
years of study and experience if really efficient management 
is to be had. The design and construction of harbors, open 
channel improvement of rivers, design and construction of 
locks and dams, survey and charting of navigable waters, the 
erection of large public buildings—all of these things are 
engineering specialties. 

No man, however able, can newly take charge of such mat- 
ters without making many mistakes, causing many delays, 
and wasting much money, however, honestly he may have 
spent it—and yet with the present management of the Corps 
of Engineers of the Army, new men are being given just such 
assignments, at least every three years, on all of the work 
in charge of that corps, and there can be no change in this 
respect so long as control remains with the General Staff. 
You will recall that it was to oyercome exactly the conditions 
which I have enumerated here that Congress decided to change 
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the control of the inland and coastwise waterways Service 
so that the head of that service would be permanently as- 
signed instead of being newly appointed at the end of a four- 
year period. 

(6) In addition to the foregoing, as I have intimated before, 
I believe there is undue influence exerted by the members of 
the Engineers Corps, and there are undoubtedly some other 
minor reasons for the changes, which I have suggested, from 
the standpoint of the present inside operation of this arm of 
government. 

SAVINGS IN THE WAR DEPARTMENT 

While on the subject I desire to direct your attention to a 
consideration of the cost of our War Department. For 1925 the 
bill is $347,000,000, exclusive of the veterans’ bill. There is 
not a Member of this House who does not recognize the added 
weight which taxation must carry because of these expendi- 
tures. On the other hand, I do not shun the necessity for 
safety and security. The Army must be adequate for our de- 
fense. Any other course is false economy. Disabled soldiers 
should be our first care and should never be neglected, but the 
size, and, therefore, the cost of our Army is chiefly dictated by 
considerations without the country, which are by no means 
always under our own control. This establishment should be 
as small as is consistent with the dictates of safety and no 
smaller. It should be kept at the highest degree of efficiency. 
The amendment which I have proposed is aimed to assist in the 
fulfillment of this condition. I do not believe that any consid- 
eration should control any phase of our Army policies, but I 
do believe that they should control most of our other govern- 
mental activities, and toward this end I believe that proper 
segregation of functions should be made, Unquestionably there 
are no Government activities in which so great savings in dol- 
lars aud cents can be effected as in those which concern public 
works and public domain. 

THE INCREASED TAX HURTS 


The American people for many years have paid the expenses 
of this Government with taxes collected indirectly in the form 
of tariff, tobacco taxes, liquor taxes, and so forth. They have 
hardly realized that they were paying for the operations of 
this Government machinery, and consequently paid little atten- 
tion to how the machinery was run. The war changed these 
conditions, and the expenses of the Government were enor- 
mously increased. There was a time when we had only ap- 
proximately 4,000,000 people and the expenses of the Govern- 
ment amounted to only about 12 cents per capita a year, 
but now the expenses are in excess of $40 per capita a 
year, 

7 An analysis will demonstrate that the huge estimate of 
$3,276,551,378, most of which has now been appropriated by 
Congress for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1926, can not be 
yery materially diminished without reorganization of the Goy- 
ernment's methods of doing business over a period of years. 
Congress has resorted to taxes which reach into the pockets 
of the people and are bringing painfully home to them the dis- 
turbing fact that they are paying tremendous sums for the ex- 
penses of their Government. They have risen up to demand, 
“ What do they do with our money?” In short, the very forces 
that before the war exalted the big appropriations and the 
money-spending bureau chief or Cabinet member are now 
turned against them. Indeed, this is not only true of these 
officers but it is coming more and more to be the truth about 
the myriads of commissions, committees, and other agencies 
that have no place in the original scheme of government and 
were frowned upon until recently. Lincoln, you will recall, 
said that these commissions were “schemes to defeat the Gov- 
ernment.” 

EFFICIENCY OF PRIVATE VS, GOVERNMENT AGENCIES 


There are other reasons why the philosophy and the necessity 
of the reorganization of the governmental machinery are at 
once imperative. (a) As a matter of necessity, (b) some of the 
reasons which I have itemized for you, (e) we are getting vastly 
less than we pay for; we have not enough to pay for what we 
get; (d) as a matter of national safety. We have heard it said 
of late that there is much of unrest in this country and in the 
world due to a growing suspicion in many quarters that govern- 
ment in general is breaking down; is top heavy, unbusinesslike, 
and unresponsive. This belief seems readily justified when we 
see how efliciently private organizations are functioning. My 
sole coutention lies in this simple fact. Let us put the Goy- 
ernment on a businesslike basis. 

In consolidating this work in an orderly and businesslike 
manner I would expect that a permanent technical force of 


trained men would be built up, so that policies might be estab- 
lished and plans laid for the long-range development of our 
entire country. For work of this character there should be a 
permanent organization, The personnel should not be subject 
to routine changes. It should function with continuity, pre- 
serve essential traditions, and develop an esprit de corps. This, 
I believe, will go far to increase the prestige of the Govern- 
ment service, so that it will more and more be sought as a life 
vocation instead of a training school, as it largely is at present. 
I realize that the Government can not pay the fancy salaries 
which are often paid by the large corporations, but, on the 
other hand, the Government can obtain services of properly 
qualified men in other ways than are ordinarily open to large 
business corporations, and if we assemble this work, give it the 
standing and distinction which it occupies in other countries, 
we can get the men who will loyally stand by the work at the 
salaries which we can pay. Further, I believe that such an 
arrangement would prepare many men so that they could be 
more readily released for emergencies in time of war than is 
possible under the present system, where this work is scattered 
throughout the Government. 

‘Perhaps the job of reorganization which we haye laid out is 
too big. Perhaps we have attempted more than we can logically 
do. You will recall that Mr. Taft tried to do the whole job at 
once. On January 12, 1912, he sent a special message to Con- 
gress, in which he said: 


DO WHAT WR CAN NOW 


This vast organization has never been studied in detail as one piece 
of administrative mechanism, Never have the functions been laid for 
a thorough consideration of the relation of all its parts. No compre- 
hensive effort has been made to list all its multifarious activities or to 
group them in such a way as to present a clear picture of what the 
Government is doing. Never has a complete description been given of 
the agencies through which these activities are performed. 

At no time has the attempt been made to study all these activities 
and agencies with a view to the assignment of each activity to the 
agency best fitted for its performance, to the avoidance of duplication 
of plant and work, to the integration of all administrative agencies of 
the Government, so far as may be practicable, into a unified organiza- 
tion for the most effective and economical dispatch of public busi- 
ness, 


Ile went at length into questions of plan of personnel, of 
wasteful usages of public property, unnecessary cost of insur- 
ance, lack of specifications, the need of better methods of pur- 
chase, accounting, duplication, and the need of a national 
budget and reorganization to correspond. Congress appro- 
priated exactly $260,000 for the use of his commission on econ- 
omy and efficiency. j 

You will recall that after two years of work the recom- 
mendations of this commission were not acted upon and little, if 
anything was accomplished. It may have been because the job 
was too big. If that was the case, I want to recommend to 
you here and now that you take up this question of reorganiza- 
tion of the Department of the Interior and of the establishment 
of an adequate division of public works in our National Gov- 
ernment under the Secretary of the Interior. 

I realize that this can not be accomplished at this session. It 
is a problem for the immediate future. I commend it to the 
earnest attention of the Congress for action as soon as 
feasible, 


CONFERENCE REPORT, SECOND DEFICIENCY BILL 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I present a conference report 
on the second deficiency bill, H. R. 12892, and ask for its 
immediate consideration. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois presents a 
conference report on the deficiency bill which the Clerk will 
report. 

The Clerk read the report, as follows: 


CONFERENCE REPORT 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendment No. 54 of the Senate to the bill 
(H. R. 12392) “making appropriations to supply deficiencies 
in certain appropriations for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1925, and prior fiscal years, to provide supplemental appro- 
priations for the fiscal years ending June 30, 1925, and June 
30, 1926, and for other purposes,” having met, after full and 
free conference have agreed to recommend and do recommend 
to their respective Houses as follows: 
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That the House recede from its amendment to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 54 and the Senate recede from 
its amendment numbered 54, 

Martin B. MADDEN, 

D. R. ANTHONY, Jr., 

JOSEPH W. Brnxs, 
Managers on the part of the House. 

F. E. WARREN, 

CHARLES CURTIS, 

Ler S. OVERMAN, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask for a vote. 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman from Illi- 
nois yield for a question? 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes. 

Mr. WATKINS. How much money has been carried over 


that was appropriated and is unexpended for the Veterans’: 


Bureau? 

Mr. MADDEN. I can not recall that. There is $6,850,000 
in this bill that is carried over. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, MADDEN. Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. This action saves $163,000,0002 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the adoption of the con- 
ference report. 

The conference report was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. CROSSER] 
is recognized. 

GEN. ISAAO R. SHERWOOD 

Mr. CROSSER. Mr. Speaker and Members of the House, 
earnest devotion to one’s highest conception of right is the 
sublimest expression of life. A man’s intellect may shine so 
brightly as to blind us to a true view of him, or his talents 
may be dull and unattractive, yet if he is ever afire with zeal 
for the greatest good, if he is responsive always in obedience 
to the promptings of his own soul, he will be revered by all 
men. 

A man thus zealous for the right, one ever harkening to the 
still small voice, first graced these halls with his presence 52 
years ago. Resolved was that man, at the very threshold of 
life, to open his soul as a channel through which love and truth 
should flow to all his brothers of the earth. 

That man, the valiant champion of human rights, is our 
beloved and honored colleague, Gen. Isaac R. S#ERWooD. 
[Applause, the Members rising.] 

It is one of the mysteries of life that, seemingly, suffering, 
strife, and all the hosts of evil must dog the footsteps of one 
earnestly striving to serve the cause of righteousness; that 
one enlisted in behalf of justice must according to the World's 
-decree pay dearly for the luxury of serving. So it has been in 

the case of our friend. 

If the storms of life could have overwhelmed him, then years 
ago would he have succumbed. If variety of tasks could have 
baffled him, then long ere now would he have ceased to strive. 
General SHERWOOD, however, is not made of the weak fiber 
that bends before the gale. [Applause.] 

Born at Stanford, N. Y., he is on his father’s side the 
descendant of Thomas Sherwood, who sailed from Ipswich, 
England, 14 days after the landing at Plymouth Rock; his 
mother was of a Seotch family which came to America near 
the close of the eighteenth century. His grandfather, Isaac 
Sherwood, his great-grandfather, Samuel Sherwood, and his 
mother’s father, Peter Yeomans, were soldiers in the Revolu- 
tionary War. These facts should satisfy the most devout wor- 
shipper of the circumstances of birth, yet General SHERWOOD, 
with his rare good judgment and his sense of real values, 
seldom refers to his ancestry and never boasts of it. [Ap- 
plause. ] 

At the age of 9 he was bereft of father, and althongh his 
hand was gently grasped by a generous kinsman, yet amid the 


trials of his youth there was lacking an indulgent father’s |. 


assuring smile. 

Realizing his responsibility, he consumed not his boyhood 
years in repining but bravely prepared himself for the 
struggle of life. To develop his mind he embraced every op- 
portunity at country school, Hudson River Institute, Antioch 
College, Ohio, with its master educator, Horace Mann, and 
spe rare at Ohio Law College the LL. B. degree. [Ap- 

ause. 

At the age of 22, eager to plead the rights of man, he began 
publishing The Williams County (Ohio) Gazette. Thence on- 


ward, he spoke not as a youth but as a man, and soon was 


midst the tempest of life. His outstanding character and 
ability led the men of Williams County to elect him judge. 

Only two months of his term were served when was sounded 
by President Lincoln the solemn call for volunteers, and on 
the next day young Sherwood was the first recruit of Bryan, 
Ohio, [Applause.] 

As most of you know, I am the last to glorify war. I de- 
spise the shallowness that would magnify the work of the 
warrior as a méans fo an end into a glamorous profession, 
and an end in itself. No less contemptuous of such superficial 
notions is our distinguished colleague. On the contrary, his 
notable service as a soldier was due rather to intense devo- 
tion to the cause of justice and not because he sought fame 
for military skill or physical prowess. 

As is ever true, however, unwavering fidelity to one's 
righteous cause makes him apt in the use of means and 
methods necessary to the success of such cause. The man of 
Galilee well stated this truth in the words: 


Seek ye His kingdom, and these things shall be added unto you. 


General Suerwoop constantly sought that essential of the 
kingdom called justice, and unto him were added military 
renown, worldly admiration, praise, and fame—these other 
things which men so vainly seek as ends in themselves. 

I shall not indulge in a long account of his conduct and 
achievements throughout the Civil War. In 42 major en- 
gagements, not to mention many lesser ones, he was an out- 
standing and heroic figure. [Applause.] He misses much of 
the joy from loving tributes because his ear was dulled by the 
crash of shell at Campbells Station. 

And now, with but the brief recital of the verdict of all the 
officers of his regiment and line officers of the brigade upon 
his conduct as a soldier, I shall refer no more to that ac- 
tivity of his life, which the general himself would term an 
obnoxious necessity. Let me read the verdict written and de- 
livered by these officers to President Lincoln four days after 
the Battle of Franklin: 


Lieutenant Colonel SHERWOOD has proved himself one of the most 
gallant, daring, and efficient officers of the Army. It has been the 
good fortune of the regiment to be led by him in every engagement in 
which we have participated since we entered the field; and the cool, 
determined bravery displayed by him on every occasion, particularly 
that on the bloody field of Resaca and the terrible struggle at Franklin, 
is an example worthy the emulation of all true soldiers. 


{Applause, ] , 

These are words which would inflate the ego of the vain, 
but did not so affect our friend. As already said, his military 
achievements were to him important only as incidents in his 
struggle for the realization of his ideal, a better world in 
which to live. 

This intense desire to manifest the ideal, tq make actual 
what he saw with his spiritual eye to be the divine reality, 
the brotherhood of man, this unwavering devotion to truth, 
made him indifferent to the rules for material gain. Aye, but 
it made him notable, too, for his moral courage, a quality higher 
ane 9 0 rare than the physical courage of the Warrior. [Ap- 
plause, 

His eagerness to proclaim a better society caused him, at 
the very outset of his career as a lawyer, to abandon his pro- 
fession and to engage modestly as a publisher. Nor as editor 
did he choose the easy course. ; 

When John Brown was hung at Charlestown, Va., General 
SHerwoop put his paper in mourning, wrote an editorial say- 
ing that unexpected things were liable to happen, and that 
some time John Brown would be hailed as a saint while the 
officials who hung him would be forgotten. The next day 
Sheriff William Bell rushed excitedly into SHrrwoon’s office 
and vehemently exclaimed, “ Young man, you have ruined the 
Republican Party.” [Applause and laughter.) Rebuked, alas, 
since, true to his cause, he spurned the approval of the 
moment. 3 

Next, after a short experience as publisher and having 
served only two months of his term as judge, he abandoned 
both and went off to the shambles. Elected to Congress in 
1872 as a Republican, he was refused a renomination because 
his conscience would not permit support of the party program, 
Whether right or wrong in his decision, all will agree that in 
quitting his party he manifested high moral courage rarely 
seen. [Applause.] 

When Congress was considering entrance of the Nation 
into the World War, General SHerwoop, heedless of the clamor 
and contrary to the attitude of the professional soldier, op- 
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posed the declaration of war. True, his valiant service during 
four years of bloody conflict shielded him from such parroted 
epithets as coward and traitor. Here again, agreeing or not 
with his decision, all must recognize his fidelity to conscience. 
His whole career has been marked by courageous support of 
his convictions, calm indifference to the clamor of the crowd, 
and contempt for obsequious fawning upon the temporarily 
powerful. 

I might recount, too, how General SHerwoop has always 
aligned himself with the humble and lowly in their struggle 
for justice but I must not arouse your emotions. Rather would 
I portray him according to his true nature, spurning the martyr 
pose, happy in living the right because it is right, knowing 
that we attain true happiness only by making our outward 
lives, our actions, correspond to the best seen by us inwardly. 
[Applause.] His life is epitomized, as should be ours, in the 
poet's words: 


Chisel in hand stood a sculptor-boy, 
With his marble block before him; 
And his face Ut up with a smile of joy 
As an angel dream passed o’er him, 


He carved the dream on that shapeless stone 
With many a sharp Incision, 

With Heaven's own light the sculptor shone— 
He had caught the angel-vision. 


Sculptors of life are we as we stand 
With our lives uncarved before us, 

Waiting the hour when at God's command, 
Our life-dream passes o'er us. 


If we carve it then on the yielding stone 
With many a sharp incision, 

Its heavenly beauty shall be our own— 
Our lives that angel-vision. 


Applause. ] 

Friends, we who continue in the House after March 4 shall 
miss the benign influence of our illustrious colleague’s noble 
character, but although not then a Member of this body he 
will take his place in the great forum of mankind to preach, 
untrammeled by petty rules, the principles of liberty, justice, 
and brotherhood. [Applause.] Much will he be rejuvenated 
by thus allowing free play to the currents of these life-giving 
principles. 

We demand his presence whenever possible. We refuse to 
Buy goodbye, but gladly do we say in good old homely style: 
“Fare ye well, General SHerwoop.” [Prolonged applause, the 
Members rising.] 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from the Philippine Islands 
TMr. GUEVARA] is recognized. 

i PHILIPPINE INDEPENDENCE 


Mr. GUEVARA. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, 
I deeply regret to take your time, especially at this moment 
when the solution of important domestic questions fully re- 
quires the attention of the House, but I can not help it if 
I have to do my duty to the people and Government of the 
United States and to the people of the Philippine Islands. 
In yesterday's issue—March 2—of the Washington Herald 
there was published a cable dispatch from the Philippine 
Islands, attributing to the president of the Philippine Senate, 
Hon. Manuel L. Quezon, a statement challenging the good 
faith of the United States and the American people in deal- 
ing with the Philippine question. Evidently the dispatch pur- 
ported to prejudice the public opinion of this country against 
the people and leaders of the Philippine Islands. 

I wish to take advantage of this opportunity to declare 
publicly and solemnly that the Filipino people, even in the 
most trying and critical moment of their struggle for inde- 
pendence and for the preservation of the liberties already 
granted to them, have never doubted the good faith of the 
United States in the solution of their demands. The Filipino 
people have proven this in their 26 years of association with 
the United States. They have at all times regarded the 
American flag as the symbol of justice and liberty, and when 
their sacrifices were needed they have offered the lives of 
their youths and their limited resources even without being 
asked for the defense of that flag. We know that we have no 
motive to doubt the good faith of the American people. Much 
less do we have any reason to challenge the high motives of 
the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. FAIRFIELD] when he intro- 
duced the H. R. 8850 as a solution for the Philippine prob- 
lem. I know, as stated by the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. 
Farrrie.p] that in submitting his plan to the House he was 
only guided by the best interests of the Filipino people. 


Gentlemen of the House, if the Filipino people have already 
lost their confidence and faith in the United States Govern- 
ment and its people they would refrain from petitioning them, 
and I, as their representative in this Nation, would be a traitor 
to my conscience and to my God to keep my seat in this House, 
knowing that their constitutional representatives are unfaith- 
ful to the clamor of 11,000,000 Filipinos for liberty and freedom. 
(Applause. ] 

In justice to the Government and people of this country I 
wish to read a cable statement of President Manuel L. Quezon 
regarding the dispatch published in the Washington Herald of 
March 2. Mr. Quezon said: 


I never said or tried to convey the idea that “the United States 
has fooled us once, but she won't fool us a second time by offering us 
the Fairfield bill.” Our campaign for independence is based precisely 
upon our firm belief that the United States has promised us our inde- 
pendence in good faith and that she will redeem that promise just as 
soon as the American people learn the facts regarding our capacity to 
establish and maintain an independent government. 


(Applause. ] 

In closing I wish to take advantage of this opportunity to 
extend to the Members of the Sixty-eighth Congress a cordial 
invitation to. visit the Philippine Islands in order that the 
Filipino people may have a chance to show their appreciation 
of what has been done by the United States in the last 26 
years and so that they may be better apprised of the wonderful 
work accomplished during that period, which constitutes a 
legitimate pride of the American people in spite of the asser- 
tions on the contrary. [Applause] 


AMENDMENT OF THE WORLD WAR VETERANS’ ACT, 1924 


The SPEAKER. The Chair lays before the House the fol- 
lowing concurrent resolution, which the Clerk will report. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


House Concurrent Resolution 48 


Resolved by the House of Representatives (the Senate concurring), 
That the Clerk of the House, in the enrollment of H. R. 12308, an act 
to amend the World War veterans’ act, 1924, is authorized and directed 
on page 13 of the engrossed bill to strike out in lines 7, 8, and 9, the 
following: “ Sections 1575 and 1576 of the compiled Statutes of the 
United States (Act of March 3, 1887) and section 1578 thereof,” 
and to insert in lieu thereof the following: 

“Sections 5 and 6 of the act entitled ‘An act to provide for the 
bringing of suits against the Government of the United States,’ ap- 
proved March 3, 1887, and section 10 thereof.” 


The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the resolu- 
tion. 
The resolution was agreed to. 


REPORT OF SELECT COMMITTEE APPOINTED UNDER HOUSE RESOLU- 
TION 192 

Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the select committee appointed by the Speaker under House 
resolution 192, Sixty-eighth Congress, first session, have the 
right to file its report with the Clerk on or before the second 
Monday in December, with the strict understanding that no 
further expense of any kind will be incurred by the committee. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New Jersey asks 
unanimous consent that the select committee appointed under 
House Resolution 192 may file its report with the Clerk of the 
House on or before the second Monday in December. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 


CAUCUS VERSUS CONFERENCE 


Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent to revise and extend my remarks in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Wisconsin asks unani- 
mous consent to revise and extend his remarks in the Recorp. 

Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Mr. Speaker, my attention has 
been directed to a very significant Washington dispatch on the 
front page of a prominent stalwart Republican newspaper in 
Wisconsin, the Racine Daily Journal-News, from which I quote 
as follows: 


Having revived the Republican caucus in the House of Representa- 
tives, dead since the days of Speaker Joseph Cannon, Republican 
leaders are endeavoring to revive the power of the Speaker and make 
that official what he once was in the days of “Czar” Thomas B. Reed. 
* © Buy use of the caucus men can be dominated and whipped 
into line, and the caucus which commands, also can punish, * * e 
From now on the Republican Member will be invited to take orders, 
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When I first became a Member of the House, and for a 
considerable time thereafter, caucuses of House Republicans 
were taken as a matter of course. I attended them. At last, 
however, abuses, inevitable under the caucus system, became 
so flagrant, so outrageous, that a number of years ago the 
Republican membership, at a duly called meeting, decided, by 
vote, that thereafter their meetings should not be called as 
caucuses but as conferences. Accordingly, since that decision 
their uniform practice has been to hold conferences; and this 
practice has not changed until a so-called “caucus” of some of 
the Republicans-elect to the next (Sixty-ninth) Congress was 
held on February 27 last. This was four days before the term 
of that Congress began. 

I did not attend that caucus. And my reasons for not at- 
tending it I beg briefly to summarize. The first of these is 
that, notwithstanding the fact that I was elected in November 
last on the Republican ticket, and that President Coolidge 
carried my congressional district by a substantial majority, 
and that I carried it by a majority several thousand larger 
than his, no invitation to attend that “caucus” was sent me. 

I do not complain of this failure to send me an invitation. 
Not at all. Had one been received—and this I say with entire 
respect—it would not have been accepted. For years ago, as 
a result of observation and experience, I more than once 
openly declared in debate in the House that I should not 
again, while honored by my constituents with a seat in this 
Chamber, make my vote subject to the domination—often the 
malign domination—of the caucus. 

Respecting the caucus, I now reiterate and indorse what I 
said on this floor on the 10th of April, 1913: 


I did not attend that caucus. I would not attend it if there were 
no other reason than is found in the fact that a Member of the House 
who attends a caucus is considered as pledging himself in advance to 
ablde by its decision, whatever that may be. 

This view of the nature of a caucus has often been expressed here. 
Men have been punished by Speakers by removal from committees and 
otherwise for no other reason than that they refused to abide by a 
caucus decree, 

A conference differs from a caucus, Men may well attend a confer- 
ence—a meeting to which Representatives are free to go with every 
desire to do what is best for their party, but, after it is over, free to 
vote in the House as they believe, under their oaths, will be best for 
the country. 


It is very important in considering this subject that voters 
should be familiar with the oath taken by Representatives in 
Congress. It is as follows: 


1. , do solemnly swear that I will support and defend 
the Constitution of the United States against all enemies, foreign and 
domestic; that I will bear true faith and allegiance to the same; that 
I take this obligation freely, without any mental reservation or purpose 
of evasion; and that I will well and falthfully discharge the duties of 
the office on which I am about to enter. So help me God. 


Bear in mind that solemn language: 


I take this obligation freely, without any mental reservation or pur- 
pose of evasion, aud that I will well and faithfully discharge the duties 
of the office on which I am about to enter. So help me God. 


And, now, remembering that language, I invite attention to 
a quotation from the report of a still earlier speech of mine: 


When a man announces that, upon a bill proposed to be enacted into 
law for this Republic, he will enter a secret meeting, pledged in ad- 
vance to permit the meeting to control his vote on that bill on this 
floor, he, in my judgment—and I say it with all respect for him— 
violates the oath which he takes in this House, [Applause on the Re- 
publican side.] 

No Representative in Congress, I care not who he may be, can 
justify himself for agreeing in advance that in helping to make laws 
for the people of the United States his vote shall be controlled by a 
caucus. 

A conference differs from ‘a caucus, I will go into a conference in- 
terested in the welfare of te Nation, interested in the welfare of my 
party, but I will leave thr conference free to vote as my deliberate 
judgment says is right, for ay oath is not to support my party at the 
expense of my country. [Applause on the Republican side.] 

The oath of a Representative in Congress is that he will well and 
faithfully discharge the duties of his office to the best of his ability; 
and that oath will not permit him to surrender his judgment and his 
conscience into the keeping of a caucus, $ 


A most significant truth which voters. never should forget 
is set forth in the following paragraph from that speech: 

Legislation by secret caucus is defended by some good men, but it 
opens the way for mediocrity and cowardice, shrinking from duty, to 


go before the people and say, “It was not what I wanted at all, nor 
what I thought right, but the caucus told me to vote for it, and I 
obeyed,” 


I well remember that last winter I heard a Member say to 
another occupying a prominent position in the House: 


I sincerely hope that meetings of House Republicans will be called as 
caucuses and not as conferences, so that all who attend will be bound. 
I know that this would relieve me of a great deal of embarrassment. 


Such a Member need not study public questions; he need not 
think for himself; he need simply obey instructions, and vote 
as he is told to vote. 

The oath of such a Member amounts to this: “I do solemnly 
swear that, of course, as to bills, resolutions, and other legisla- 
tive matters, the chief things to which I was elected to give 
attention, I shall always well and faithfully do the bidding 
of the caucus. So help me God.” 

This change back to the old, discredited method of binding 
and gagging Members in secret was made, in so far as I have 
been able to learn, without previous formal action by the 
House Republicans elect to the Sixty-ninth Congress; indeed, 
without any meeting at which all of them had, or could have 
had, an opportunity to consider the proposition before the call 
was issued. 

Bills undoubtedly will be introduced in the House at the 
next session of Congress to establish branch banking, to au- 
thorize farmers’ cooperative associations to dispose of the vast 
Muscle Shoals project, to promote cooperative marketing of 
farm products here and abroad, and to do many other things 
of exceeding importance to all the people of the United States. 
And yet it is now proposed that any or all of these great 
measures may be taken into a secret meeting which shall 
dictate to the Republican Members of the House how they must 
yote on this floor. 

I deny that making laws by caucus is a Republican doctrine, 
The founder of the Republican Party, Abraham Lincoln 


* Whose name, on Earth, 
In Fame's eternal record lives for aye— 


was once a Member of this House. Would Abraham Lincoln 
consent to be bound and gagged by a caucus on the question 
of the homestead law, or of the war with Mexico, or of the 
Dred Scott decision, or of squatter sovereignty, or of the exten- 
sion of human slavery into the Territories, or of the right of a 
State to secede from the Union? 

Men calling themselyes Lincoln Republicans should ponder 
long and well before attempting to establish caucus domination 
over the House Republicans of the Sixty-ninth Congress. 

But advocates of the change back to the discredited caucus 
System are prone to say that the experience of the first ses- 
sion of the Sixty-eighth Congress a little more than a year 
ago shows the change to be necessary. They say, and their 
newspaper supporters say, that the “insurgents” prevented 
the Republicans of the House from doing anything worth while 
during the session which began in December, 1923, and ended 
in June last—1924. 

In answer to these misstatements of fact I appeal to the 
speech of the Hon. NicuoLtas Lonewortn, of Ohio, the next 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, which appears in 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp of June 5, 1924, pages 10907 to 
10910. Mr. Lonewortn knew the facts. Caucus advocates 
should read what he said. I quote from his speech: 


Mr. LoncwortH. Mr. Speaker, whatever may be said in approval 
or disapproval of the record of the Honse of Representatives in’ the 
first session of the present Congress, this fact, at least, must stand out 
uncontradicted—its legislative accomplishment is unexampled in vol- 
ume and importance in recent years. The body which many people 
said at the outset would be impotent to legislate at all turned out 
to be one of the most efficient and effective legislative machines in 
Bistor y.. 


That is high praise indeed. 


The organization of the House and the committee assignments were 
not completed until December 17, and the permanent rules were not 
finally adopted until a month later“ * + z 

Its legislative record therefore stands out all the more notably in 
comparison with that of the first sessions of the three previous Con- 
gresses, which experienced no such difficulties in organizing and adopt- 
ing permanent rules of procedure. * In other words, during 


the session of the Congress just closed more public and private laws 
were enacted than in the similar sessions of the three preceding Con- 
gresses all put together. 

It is a striking fact that this record was made under a revision of 
the rules of procedure which it was predicted would interfere with the 
power of the majority to dispose of legislation promptly and effectively, 
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The House proceeded during the first month after its organization 
under the rules of the previous Congress, and during that month the 
Committee on Rules considered all proposals submitted for the revision 
and amendment of those rules and the whole subject was fully and 
freely debated on the floor. As a result six changes were made in the 
rules which had been operative during a number of preceding Con- 
gresses, four of relatively minor and two of major importance. * * * 


Concerning one of these, the new rule which created a com- 
mittee to deal with legislation for the benefit of disabled veter- 
ans, Mr. LONGWORTH says: 


There is no question but that this has worked well. 


Another amendment of the rules made at that time was 
one requiring three objections permanently to erase a bill 
from the Unanimous Consent Calendar on the second day of 
its consideration. 


This amendment 
Says Mr. LONGWORTH— 
seems to have been justified and to have worked well. 


Mr. LonewortH says that two other changes have for their 
object the preventing of the practice, greatly complained of 
in previous Congresses, of the so-called “pocket veto” of a 
rule by the chairman of the Committee on Rules or some mem- 
ber of the committee having it in charge, 


These changes— 
Says Mr. Loncwortn— 


Beem to have worked well. 
Of the other two, relatively greater in importance, one was— 


Says Mr. Loncworra— 


the repeal of the so-called “ Underwood rule,” which had been s0 en- 
larged in its scope that it virtually prevented any amendment of a 
tax or a tariff bill on the floor of the House. The rule (Underwood 
rule) was admitted to be unfair— 


Says Mr. Loneworra— 
even by its authors. 


Mr. LonewortH proceeds: 


Once the organization had been perfected and the rules of procedure 
settled, the House proceeded to function with neatness and dis- 
Feen, * 


Referring to the income tax bill, which reduced taxes some 
four hundred millions of dollars and which “can be success- 
fully defended anywhere,” Mr. LonewortH declares that: 


In conference the Senate yielded on practically all of their amend- 
ments and the bill finally passed was essentially the House measure, 
and received the approval of the President. 

The new law reduces taxes some $400,000,000. It remedies many 
of the administrative faults of the then existing law, makes an imme- 
diate cut of 25 per cent in the case of the high surtaxes and 50 per 
cent in the case of the low normal taxes. As such it is a vast im- 
provement over the tax law it superseded and can be successfully 
defended anywhere. * * * 

In so far as the volume of legislation considered and acted upon was 
concerned, it did as much work as was done in similar sessions of the 
last three Congresses all put together. Furthermore, the party in 
control, with a majority of but 15, was able to carry out its program 
to the letter, not only with regard to the date of adjournment but with 
regard also to the legislative measures to be considered and acted upon. 


I now invite particular attention to the last paragraph 
quoted from Mr. Lonewortu’s speech. He not only says 
that the House in that session did as much work as had been 
done in similar sessions of the last three Congresses all put 
together, but also—and this is very significant—that— 


the party in control, with a majority of but 15, was able to carry out 
its program to the letter, not only with regard to the date of adjourn- 
ment but with regard also to the legislative measures to be considered 
and acted upon, 


This frank and sweeping statement by Mr. LonewortH of 
«work done by the House Republicans, without the caucus sys- 
tem—remember, without the caucus system "—demonstrates 
that there is no need now to attempt to reestablish that system 
and thus to compel Members, by threats of party ostracism, 
to surrender their deliberate, well-weighed convictions as to 
whether measures on which they must vote will advance or 
obstruct the public good. 

By the Constitution this is a House of equals, each entitled 
to act and to vote free from every form of coercion and wrong- 
ful infivence, and responsible only to his constituents and his 
conscience. 


POSTAL SERVICE 


The SPEAKER. The Chair will state to the House that 
there is one very short bill, which is of much importance ad- 
ministratively, that should be considered. The Chair is ad- 
vised there will be no objection to its consideration and will 
recognize the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. RAMSEYER], a mem- 
ber of the Post Office Committee, to present the bill. Of course, 
if anybody objects, the bill can not be considered. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
take Senate bill 4232—to amend section 409, Revised Statutes 
of the United States relating to fines, penalties, forfeitures, and 
liabilities in the Postal Service—from the Speaker's table and 
pass the same with an amendment. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present consid- 
eration of the bill? 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask that the bill be reported. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc, That the provisions of section 409, Revised 
Statutes of the United States, shall extend in all cases now pending or 
which may hereafter arise to balances due to the United States through 
accountability for public moneys under any provision of law in relation 
to the officers, employees, operations, or business of the Postal Service, 


With the following amendment: 


At the end of line 8, strike out the period, insert a comma and the 
following language: “ excepting the class of cases cognizable under the 
act approved January 21, 1914, entitled ‘An act to amend the act 
approved May 9, 1888, as amended by the act of June 11, 1896, 
relating to claims of postmasters for loss by burglary, fire, or other 
unavoidable casualty,” 


Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
if this bill is passed it will give the Post Office Department cog- 
ne of all cases inyolving claims up to $10,000. Is that the 

Mr. RAMSEYER. The law now is that the Postmaster 
General can settle claims for loss by burglary, fire, or other 
unavoidable casualty up to $10,000. 

Mr. BLANTON. And what does this bill do? 

Mr. RAMSEYER. This bill is to meet a ruling made by the 
Comptroller General relating to wholly different claims. 

Mr. BLANTON. And under it they can go how high? 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Let me explain it. For 70 years the Post 
Office Department has settled claims like these. This chiefly 
affects employees, for instance, where a postal money order 
clerk, after complying with all the regulations of the depart- 
ment as to identification, and so forth, pays money to the 
wrong person on a post-office money order. Of course, that 
amount can not be over $100. For 70 years prior to 1923 the 
department relieved employees from loss where the employees 
were faultless, and the same is true as to postal-savings 
clerks. Now, in 1923—— 

Mr. BLANTON. How high does it fix the maximum now? 
I mean, under this bill? 

Mr. RAMSEYER. A money order can not be for over $100, 
and a postal savings account can not be over 82,500. In 1923 
the Comptroller General held that the statute on which the 
department had relied did not cover cases like that. So there 
are a few, not many, postal clerks scattered around over the 
United States who, after complying with every rule and regula- 
tion of the department, paid some money order or some postal 
savings account to the wrong person, without fault or negli- 
gence on the part of the employees. They just simply had it 
put over them, like bankers have it put over them once in a 
while. There is no way now to relieve cases of that kind, 

Mr. BLANTON. This permits the Post Office Department to 
settle those cases? pe 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. But does not raise the maximum? 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Oh, no. 

Mr. ROUSE. I want to say to the gentleman that the amend- 
ment proposed by the House cures that defect. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment, i 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read thé 
third time, and passed. 

PORTO RICO 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Porto Rico [Mr. 
Davita] is recognized for five minutes. 

Mr. DAVILA. Mr. Speaker, if there is one place in the West 
Indies that should hold a sentimental attachment for all Amer- 
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icans, second only to the spot where Columbus landed, that place 
is Guanica, on the southwest coast of Porto Rico, It is the 
only spot remaining under American jurisdiction in that quar- 
ter where the troops landed who went forth from this country 
in 1898 to wrest those islands from Spanish rule. 

The strategy of the American Army in the war with Spain 
embraced the invasion of both Cuba and Porto Rico. When 
peace had been restored, after a period of military occupation, 
Cuba was recognized by the United States as an independent 
nation, and as a result the Cuban flag now floats above the 
Cuban battle fields where the American troops laid down their 
lives. 

It was different in Porto Rico. When the clouds of war 
began to gather and a clash between the United States and 
Spain seemed inevitable, a movement was started to receive the 
Americans as friends, and ever since the American flag has 
waved in our island as an emblem of love, peace ,and liberty 
for our people. When Gen, Nelson A. Miles landed at the head 
of the American troops at Guanica on July 25, 1898, he was 
hailed as a deliverer and not as a conqueror, and the proclama- 
tion he issued won the hearts of the Porto Rican people. That 
historic message said: 


In the prosecution of the war against the Kingdom of Spain by the 
people of the United States in the cause of liberty, justice, and hu- 
manity its military forces have come to occupy the island of Porto Rico. 
They come bearing the banner of freedom, inspired by a noble purpose, 
to seek the enemies of our country and yours, and to destroy or capture 
all who are in armed resistance. They bring you the fostering arms of 
a nation of free people, whose greatest power is in its justice and 
humanity to all those living within its fold. 


The coming of General Miles and his troops lives in the mem- 
ory of our people as the most striking incident in their history 
since the tiny caravels of Columbus on his second voyage cast 
their anchors off our shore. 

The proclamation was responsible more than anything else 
for the cordial welcome extended to the American Army by 
the people of Porto Rico. As General Miles said in his epochal 
message, the soldiers of America engaged in a war against 
Spain in the cause of liberty, justice, and humanity, and came 
bearing the banner of freedom. The words spoken by this great 
Soldier will live forever in the minds and hearts of the Porto 
Rican people. They can not be forgotten by us, They can not 
be forgotten by the citizens of the United States. They convey 
a promise which this great country will fulfill in not a distant 
future, granting full self-governing powers to the beautiful 
island of the West Indies that has remained under the Ameri- 
can flag. 

Retaining in our memory the words of the distinguished sol- 
dier, with entire confidence in this great country, and consider- 
ing that what America has done in the past is the best evidence 
of what will be done in the future, it occurs to me that we 
should mark the spot where General Miles landed with a suit- 
able memento, just as we have erected a monument on the 
spot where Columbus landed. It is my opinion that this could 
best be done by placing an imperishable bronze tablet in the 
walls of the customhouse, which is a Federal building. Con- 
gress has provided for the erection of customhouses at Guanica 
and certain other places, but the exact location of the building 
in these ports has not yet been determined. 

To the dismay of the people of Guanica, a movement is on 
foot to erect this building not in the commercial center of. the 
city, but on private property in the midst of a cane field several 
miles distant from the city proper and removed from the point 
where the soldiers landed. The municipal authorities, the mer- 
chants, and the great majority of the inhabitants have entered a 
protest against this program. They maintain that a custom- 
house, like a post office or any other public edifice, should be 
built with a view of serving the convenience of the public rather 
than the few. They hold that the commercial district of a 
town, especially when it presents the greatest maritime and 
natural advantages, should be the point selected rather than a 
plot in the midst of the cane fields of a private sugar plantation 
some miles from the city, ; 

Without wishing to disparage the efforts of this sugar com- 
pany, the largest industrial corporation in Porto Rico, I wish 
to call attention to the fact that a large proportion of the mer- 
chants and inhabitants of the surrounding towns have joined 
with the people of Guanica in asking that the customhouse be 
located in that city on the site that has been offered by Mrs. 
Monserrate Diaz Viuda de Barrenechea, who has patriotically 
agreed to donate the ground for this purpose. Aside from the 
sentimental associations that will always cluster about the spot 
where General Miles and his troops landed, the town is built at 
the most favorable point in the bay and has a depth of water 


of 24 feet, whereas the depth of water at Ensenada, where the 
sugar company would have it built, ranges from 18 to 20 feet. 

The people of Guanica and the surrounding country feel that 
when the facts are known this matter will be settled in the 
same spirit of justice of which they were assured in that first 
message which was brought to them by General Miles. In fact, 
Mr. Speaker, we have been looking forward to the settlement 
of all our problems in that spirit. We believe that “the cause 
of liberty, justice, and humanity,” of which General Miles 
spoke, will be furthered in the early future by granting to Porto 
Rico that measure of self-government to which she aspires and 
is clearly entitled. 

The American people, which has already been so generous, 
will surely give further proof of its faith in the ability of the 
Porto Rican people to discharge the full duties of American 
citizenship. The next logical step in that direction will be an 
amendment to the organic act granting to the people the right 
to elect their own governor. 

Mr. Speaker, I wish to insert as part of my remarks the fol- 
lowing letter from the mayor of Guanica; a copy of the protest 
sent to the governor by the citizens of that place and the sur- 
rounding municipalities; and, finally, a copy of the deed of 
Mrs. Monserrate Diaz Viuda de Barrenechea, offering a lot in 
the city of Guanica as a site for the customhouse: 


Dear Sir: Inclosed herewith you will find two typewritten copies, 
one of which is a petition addressed to the honorable Governor of 
Porto Rico on July 27, 1924, asking him to recommend the construction 
of the customhouse office building and warehouse to be erected at 
this port near the town’s beach, and is marked “ Exhibit A.“ The 
other is the proposal submitted by Mrs. Monserrate Diaz Viuda de 
Barrenechea, a landowner of the city, and filed with the collector of 
customs at San Juan, P. R., offering to donate a lot or tract of land 
of 1,500 square meters, and as described in the copy of the proposal 
marked Exhibit B.“ 

The former petition was submitted in Spanish to the governor, who 
immediately indorsed it to Mr. Hayden L. Moore, as the only officer with 
jurisdiction in the island, in connection with the matter. 

Afterwards, on September 16, 1924, Mr. Moore paid us a visit fòr 
the purpose of selecting and measuring the best lot suitable here, and, 
of course, he did it, picking out the lot described in Exhibit B. 

We beg to call your attention as to the location of the aforesaid 
building, when construction comes. It is important to bear in mind 
that Ensenada is not a town, but a sugar factory in the bay's end, and 
consequently only an outlying suburb or ward of the city. Moreover, 
said suburb lies 3 kilometers away from the city, and everything there 
is absolutely private, the sugar concern holding entire control of 
all the domains around. 

The progress of this city is being retarded, because so many of the 
rights and privileges pertaining to the people here have been granted, or 
are being granted, to the corporation at Ensenada, hiding such deeds 
and actions in bebalf, or at least, in the name of the town of Guanica. 

We sincerely expect that all these troubles and difficulties will be 
wiped out through proper instructions being given to build the custom- 
house office building and warehouse at the port of the town of Guanica, 
and not at Ensenada. 

Our only hope rests upon you and the decision of your department, 
trusting that it will be settled in the spirit of justice. 

Respectfully submitted. 

CANCIO PEREZ, 
Mayor of Guanica, Porto Rico. 


(Translation from Spanish text] 


GUANICA, Porto Rico, July 27, 1924. 
To the honorable GOVERNOR OF Porto Rico, 
San Juan, Porto Rico. 

Honorasie Sin: We, the undersigned, citizens of the towns and cities 
of Guanica, Yauco, Guayanilla, Sabana-Grande, San German, and Lajas, 
P. R., have the honor to advise your honor as follows: 

i, The Congress of the United States passed a law by virtue of 
which an appropriation for the construction of a customhouse office 
building and warehouse at the port of Guanica, Porto Rico, has been 
made. 

2. The petitioners have been informed, by hearsay, that the afore- 
said customhouse building will be built at Ensenada, a ward or suburb 
of the city, on the western extreme of the port of Guanica, where 
a private sugar factory is situated. But the undersigned believe that 
such customhouse must be built at the shore close to the district's 
head, where the seat of the local government is and where the real anil 
only entrance or inlet into the harbor lies, minding that this is a land- 
locked harbor, for the following reasons, to wit: 

(a) Because the suburb of Ensenada, where the said customnouse 
is Intended to be built, is ouly the end or western terminus of the 
bay, without an outlet to the sea except that described above. In 
the same suburb we have the South Porto Rico Sugar Co. of Porto 
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Rico,” a private corporation, with absolute control of all the lands 
adjacent to the sea and docks already constructed on that side of the 
port, with authority to forbid the free and uninterrupted hauling and 
transportation, across their tracks or rails laid from the wharves 
to the factory, of any and all merchandise or cargoes brought in or 
consigned to merchants in the island. 

(b) Because the docks constructed at Ensenada are 8 kilometers 
distant from the town of Guanica, and there are no lines of com- 
munication by land in that suburb which are so indispensable. 

(e) Because any cargo or merchandise shipped through this port 
consigned to firms or concerns of the adjacent towns or cities can 
not be withdrawn from the docks and transported across the grounds 
of the company surrounding the wharves unless a special permit to do 
so has been provided by the corporation. 

(d) Because the harbor of Guanica Is a historical natural port, only 
one-half kilometer distant from the city, and with a depth of 24 feet, 
being much deeper here than at Ensenada, where the depth ranges 
from 18 to 20 feet as a maximum. 

(e) Because the lands bordering the port on its northern and 
eastern shores close to the city belong elther to the insular or Federal 
Governments or to landowners willing to contribute in the enterprise 
(as Exhibit B shows), while those lands of the sugar corporation are 
entirely private and belong to different stockholders, whose consent is 
required, and though it might spontaneously alienate itself from the 
track or lot of land offered on donation to the national authorities for 
the construction of the customhouse office building and warehouse 
there, it would in no way satisfy the aspirations of commerce and 
industry, and as a fatal conclusion would contribute rather to retard 
the future welfare and progress of the city of Guanica and her com- 
munity, to maim and destroy them absolutely, if we bear in mind that 
her port is the only source of wealth exploitable, that she has to come 
forth to life among the great cities and powerfal commercial centers, 
home and abroad. 

(f) Because the area of the port at the shore in the city is superior 
to that of the suburb of Ensenada for numberless circumstances and 
conditions. 

(g) Because the construction of the customhouse building at the 
Guanica beach would greatly contribute to the commemoration of the 
Janding of the American troops at this port during the Spanish- 
American War on July 25, 1898. 

(h) Because, should the town of Guanica retain the customhouse 
building it would undoubtedly redound in great benefits to all the 
farmers and industrials of the surrounding cities and to commerce in 
general, the city of Yauco, the best coffee center, being nine kilometers 
from Guanica, 

(i) Beeanse the necessary steps would be given immediately by 
the municipality of Guanica, should the city own the above-mentioned 
building, to construct a dock or bulkhead along the eastern seacoast, 
adaptable or fitted to the magnificent conditions of the bay. 

(j) Because the municipality of Guanica is in good economical 
condition to proceed at once to the construction of the docks or 
bulkhead, and 

(k) Because our towns or cities of Guanica, Yauco, Guayanilia, 
Sabana-Grande, San German and Lajas, Porto Rico, are in need of a 
qualified trading port, the lack of which is causing great injuries 
and grievances to agriculture, industry, and commerce. 

For all these reasons, we appeal to his honor, requesting his 
mediation in the affair before the National Government, and to put 
into practice his highly esteemed and acknowledged efficient power 
before the proper Federal Department, informing them of said reasons, 
so that the port of Guanica proper may house the customhouse building. 


Very respectfully, 

Cancio Pérez, mayor of Guanica; Domingo Vivaldi, mayor 
of Yauco; Isaias Rodriguez, mayor of Guayanilla; V. 
~ Quilichini, mayor of Sabana-Grande; F. Servera Silva, 
mayor of San German; Juan Ortiz Toro, mayor of 
Lajas; Joaquin Domingo Yordan, representative dis- 
trict No. 26; C. F. Bahr, representative district No. 
17, Lajas; Agustin Ramirez, member municipal council 
Guanica; Pedro Vargas Rodriguez, journalist and 
editor, Gufinica; José Monserrate Ramos, merchant, 
Guinica; José Ramon Palermo, merchant, Guánica ; T. 
Olivari Santoni, contractor, Guänica; Carlos A. Rivera, 
farmer and merchant, Gufniea; Sergio Cintr6én, mer- 
chant, Gufnica; Enrique Rigau, merchant, Gufnica; 
Sebastifin Rodriguez, bakery owner; Fernando Salla- 

bery, merchant. 

Exureit A 

Ezequie Vega, merchant, Guanica; Juan V. Ramirez, mer- 
chant, Guanica; Dimas Tollinchl, member municipal 
council, Yauco; Lorenzo Cintron, member municipal 
council, Yauco; Attorney Tomas Paz, member municipal 
council, Yaueo; Ulises del Rosario, member municipal 
council and pharmacist, Yauco; Luis Quesada, member 
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municipal council, Yauco; M. Lopez, member municipal 
council and merchant, Yauco; Martin Cruz Sanchez, 
merchant, Yauco; N. Ferrer, importer, Yauco; Soltvellas 
& Co., exporters, Yauco; Antonio Rodriguez, importer, 
Yauco; Manuel Vicario, merchant, Yauco; Jose Torres 
Lebron, merchant, Yauco; Bermejo & Beltran, mer- 
chants, Yauco; Eduardo Quinones Martorell, pharma- 
cist, Yauco; P. Roca, merchant, Yauco; Vidal Hnos. 
(Bros.), merchants, Yauco; Crispulo Oliveras, mer- 
chant, Yauco; Torres & Molini, importers, Yauco% 
Fidel Martinez, importer, Yauco; Delgado Huos. 
(Bros.), contractors, Yauco. 

Antonio Vivaldi, merchant, Yauco; Yauco Hardware Co., 
per Juan Frontera, importers, Yauco; Sucesores de 
Juan Fernandez, importers, Yauco; G. Liinas & Co, 
Yauco, coffee growers and exporters; Joaquin Diaz, 
importer, Yauco; Pedro Alvarado, merchant, Guaya- 
niha; Vicente Munoz, merchant and member municipal 
council, Guayanilla ; Rafael A. Merlo, member municipal 
council, Guayanilla; Pedro J. Blasini, member munici- 
pal council, Guayanilla; Juan Casta, member municipal 
council, Sabana-Grande; Felipe Yunque, merchant, Sab- 
bana-Grande ; Hnos. Baez Carrera, S. en C., importers, 
Sabana-Grande; G. Yunque Sepulveda, coffee grower, 
importer and exporter, Sabana-Grande ; Arturo Rodriguez, 
coffee grower and industrial, Sabana-Grande ; Juan Sepul- 
veda, coffee grower, Sabana-Grande; Carlos Vega, mer- 
chant, Sabana-Grande; Vidal Hnos., importers, Sabana- 
Grande; Q. Hernandez, importer, Sabana-Grande; V. 
Quilichini, farmer and land owner, Sabana-Grande; A. 
Piovanetti, farmer and land owner, Sabana-Grande. 

Jose Castillo, senator and farmer, Sabana-Grande; Dr. F. 
Lassise, farmer, Sabana-Grande; G. Garces Ramirez, 
importer, San German; Augusto Quinones, importer, 
San German; A. Sanchez, member municipal council 
and merchant, San German; Sebastian Barea, member 
municipal council, San German; Antonio Guzman, 
member municipal council, San German; J. Caprines, 
importer, San German; Ramon Lagarde, importer, San 
German; R. A. Torres, importer, San German; Juan 
Angel Tio, farmer and banker, San German; Francisco 
Lagarde, importer and exporter, San German; J. Lugo 
Castillo, merchant, San German; Enrique Figuerea, 
merchant, Lajas; Aurelio Ramirez Ramirez, member. 
municipal council, Lajas; Tomas Pabon Toro, member 
municipal council, Lajas; Enrique Frank, merchant, 
Lajas; Jose Ramirez Ortiz, pineapple grower, Lajas; 
Juan C. Ortiz, farmer, Lajas; Ernesto Zapata, mer- 
chant, Lajas; Jose A. Morales, industrial, Lajas; 
Ramon L. Colon, industrial, Guanica; Alejandro Fran- 
ceschi, sugar-eane and coffee grower, farmer, industrial, 
coconut grower, etc, Yauco, P. R. 


Exar B 
GUANICA, P. R, 
P January 20, 1925. 
PROPOSAL OF MES. MONSERRATE DIAZ VIUDA DE BARRENECHEA, OF GUANICA, 

P. R., OFFERTNG ON DONATION A LOT OF LAND ON WHICH TO BUILD THE 

CUSTOMHOUSE GFFICH BUILDING AND WAREHOUSE AT THE PORT OF 

GUANICA, P. B. 

(Proposal) 

I, the undersigned, Monserrate Diaz Viuda de Barrenechea, of 
Guanica, P. R., according to the advertisement published in the news- 
paper El Mundo, on January 15, 1925, soliciting in writing proposals 
and offers or donations of lots of land on which to baild custom- 
house office buildings, and warehouses at the ports of Arecibo, 
Aguadilla, Guanica, Arroyo, and Fajardo, P. R., to be opened at the 
office of the collector of customs at San Juan, P. R., on January 29, 
1925, at 2 o'clock in the afternoon, do hereby file with the United 
States Customs Service in Porto Rico, or its representative, Mr. Hay- 
den L. Moore, the following offer or donation of the lot of land de- 
scribed below: 

1. Lot of land 50 meters long by 30 meters wide, comprising an 
area of 1,500 square meters. 

2. It is situated on the northernmost side of the harbor, facing 
its entrance, and it is the very same lot or tract of land selected or 
chosen by the collector of customs and measured by the engineer 
brought by him on his visit to the town and harbor of Guanica, P. R., 
on September 16, 1924. 

A site of good hygienic and sanitary conditions for its location on 
the seashore, solid and dry soil, 

3. The property or real estate from which the lot so offered or 
donated will be segregated or set apart in case it would be accepted, 
to transfer same to the property of the United States, comprises 80 
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acres 977 square rods, and were purchased by me from Don Carlos 
del Rosario y Rodriguez and Dofia Juana Josefa Mejia y Rodriguez, both 
of Yauco, P. R., as per public deed No. 54, granted to me on April 8, 
1911, before Notary Public Angel Padró, of Yauco, P. R. 


4. The title to the above-described property, as per deed No. 54, | 


was registered on June 20, 1011, at the registrar of property's deed 
record, at San German, P. R., page and folio 187, volume 29 of the 
Municipality of Yauco, P. R., estate No, 486, eighth registration. 
5. As the lot of land aforesaid is donated free, I charge no money 
for it, and hence it has no price whatever, 
Respectfully submitted. 
Monspreatm Diaz VIUDA DE BARRENECHEA, 
Landowner and donor, 
GUANICA, P. R., January 20, 1925. 
[Indorsement} 


I, Cancio Pérez Acencio, mayor of the city of Guanica, P. R., 
do hereby indorse this proposal to the proper authority in the matter, 
urging the approbation of the lot of land offered and described above, 
because, among other reasons suitable, it is the same tract of land 
chosen and measured by the collector of customs of Porto Rico, Mr. 
Hayden L. Moore, on his visit to us on September 16, 1924. 

Respectfully submitted, 

CANCIO PÉREZ ACENCIO, 
Mayor of Guanica. 
(This is a true copy from the original.) 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that I may have until the last day to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp on the work of the present session. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, reserving the 
right to object, does the gentleman think it is going to require 
that much time? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I am going to take some rest, I will 
say to the gentleman. It will not take me very long. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


RECORD OF FHE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES IN THE SECOND SESSION 
SIXTY-ZIGHTH CONGRESS 


Mr, LONGWORTH. Mr. Speaker, in the election of Novem- 
ber 4 the country by an overwhelming vote pronounced its 
confidence in Calvin Coolidge and his platform of businesslike 
and economical administration of the affairs of government. 
When the Congress met on December 1, 1924, therefore, for the 
second session of the Sixty-eighth Congress it was with a 
determination to enact as expeditiously as possible the neces- 
sary legislation for the support of Government. 

Realizing that the session must close at noon on March 4, 
1925, and that in the few legislative days between the date of 
convening and the date of adjournment there would be little 
time for legislation other than the appropriation bills for the 
regular functions of the Government, the leadership in the 
House immediately decided that the first business of the House 
should be the enactment of these bills, and that until their 
enactment was assured they should be considered as quickly 
as they could be prepared and, reported from the Committee on 
Appropriations. r 

This committee had had several measures under considera- 
tion for some days prior to the opening of the session with 
such splendid cooperation and application that on December 
2, the day after the session opened, the Interior Department 
appropriation bill was reported to the House. Within 10 days 
it was followed by the Agricultural appropriation bill and the 
bill to provide for the Navy Department, and these measures 
were so promptly considered in the House that by December 
20 we had passed three of the nine great appropriation meas- 
ures for the ordinary support of the Government. 

We also passed two important bills coming over from the 
first session—the field service bill and the deficiency appro- 
priation bill, which included the appropriation for carrying 
out the provisions of the adjusted compensation act. 

The usual Christmas recess was curtailed and the appropria- 
tion bills for the other departments received the same ex- 
peditious consideration as those passed before December 20, 
with the result that hy the middle of February we had sent to 
the Senate nine bills to provide for the usual functions of gov- 
ernment and one deficiency bill. Of the 10 bills that had passed 
the House at that time five had been returned from the Senate 
and were agreed to in conference and signed by the President, 

Unquestionably the splendid systematic work of Mr. Map- 
DEN, chairman of the Appropriations Committee, and the mem- 
bers of that committee, made possible the prompt report of 
each bill, and their able floor management by chairmen of sub- 
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committees greatly helped in securing proper consideration on 
the floor withont unnecessary delays in the passage of the bills. 

As finally enacted there were nine regular appropriation bills 
and two deficiency bills, providing for a total expenditure of 
$3,936,921,277.76, or 811.125, 847.08 less than the estimates called 
for by the Budget Bureau and $24,921,749,50 less. than the ap- 
propriations for the first session of the Sixty-gighth Congress. 

When the session opened a number of important questions 
required attention, and it was agreed that, in so far as these 
questions could be considered without endangering the passage 
of the appropriation bills, they should receive consideration by 
the House. The country expected little else at the short ses- 
sion. 

One of the important measures was a bill for which a rule 
had been granted late in the first session, but which had not 
been considered because of lack of time before the close of that 
Session. This was the bill to amend the national bank act, the 
principal amendment providing for the establishment of branch 
banks by national banks. As soon as we could be certain of 
the passage of the appropriation bills this measure was brought 
before the House and, after some debate and amendment, 
passed to the Senate. That body did not reach it until just 
before the close of the session, and was then unable to complete 
its consideration. 

During the second week of the session we passed another 
important bill in the Honse—the Navy omnibus bil—making 
numerous changes in existing law relative to the Navy and 
Marine Corps. This bill was enacted into law. 

The question of increased salaries in the Postal Service was 
one that nearly every Member of the House had urged. A Dill 
had been passed by both Houses during the first session of the 
Congress, but because it failed to provide a sufficient amount 
of reyenue to pay the increases authorized, the President could 
not see his way clear to sign it, and had returned it just before 
the day of adjournment. The veto message was considered in 
the Senate shortly after the 1st of January, and the veto of the 
President sustained. Thereupon the Senate attempted to pass 
a measure providing the necessary revenue in addition to the 
authorization for increased salaries. The Constitution provides 
that all revenue measures must originate in the House of Rep- 
resentatives, and so we could do nothing less in the House than 
refuse to accept the measure as passed by the Senate. 

The bill was returned to the Senate, and the House Committee 
on the Post Officeand Post Roads immediately reported a meas- 
ure containing the authorization for increased salaries and 
including also the necessary revenue-producing features, Soon 
thereafter the bill passed the House, and later passed the Sen- 
ate. It had been carefully drawn, after full consideration of 
the needs of the employees of the Postal Service and the 
report of the Postmaster General as the result of the investi- 
gation of the Cost Ascertainment Commission and the Presi- 
dent was glad to sign it as a fair and equitable measure both 
to on workers in the Postal Service and to the users of that 
service, 

The bill also included as a rider comprehensive corrupt prac- 
tices provisions which had been carefully considered by the 
House Committee on the Election of President, Vice President, 
and Representatives in Congress to take the place of the 
eat and somewhat emasculated prior laws on the 
subject. 

Many other important measures became laws during the 
short session of Congress just closed—a bill to amend the 
patents and trade-marks act; a bill amending the revenne act 
of 1924 with respect to walvers of limitation and refunds; 
bills providing for the refunding of the debts of Lithuania and 
Poland; a bill authorizing the Postmaster General to make 
contracts for the Air Mail Service; a bill for the conservation 
and production of helium gas; a Dill to establish a Federal 
industrial institution for men; a bill to amend the China trade 
act of 1922; a bill to make enforceable interstate and foreign 
contracts; a measure to amend the tariff act of 1922 with re- 
spect to the customs service; a bill to amend yarious sections 
of the farm loan act and agricultural credits act of 1923 in 
accordance with recommendations of the agricultural com- 
mission; a bill to amend the upper Mississippi wild life and 
fish refuge act; a bill to provide for additional hospital fa- 
cilities for veterans of the World War; a bill to amend the 
World War veterans’ act; a bill to authorize the construction 
and improvement of certain rivers and harbors; a bill authoriz- 
ing a five-year building program for schools in the District 
of Columbia; bills providing for additional judges in various 
parts of the country; a bill further defining the jurisdiction 
of the Circuit Court of Appeals and Supreme Court; a bill to 
amend sections of the Judicial Code; a bill extending the bene- 
fits of homestead Jaws and another to restore homestead rights 
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in certain cases; a number of bills affecting the Territory of 
Alaska—to establish emergency mail service, a game commis- 
sion, industrial schools for native children, bills amending 
the mining laws, bills affecting bond issues; a bill to amend 
various provisions of the law affecting the National Guard; 
and many bills to provide for bridges throughout the country 
and more than 1,500 private pension laws included in a few 
omnibus measures. 

It may be said that, practically, the House of Representa- 
tives during the second session devoted more time to general 
and local legislation than any previous short session in his- 
tory. With businesslike precision the calendars were taken 
up in regular order under the rules operating naturally and 
were cleared to a greater extent than ever before. During 
my service in the House I have never known so much business 
to have been transacted in a like period of time. It was not 
to be expected that all that the House passed would be given 
consideration or completed in the other body or, on the other 
hand, that we could reach and dispose of all of the business 
coming to us from the Senate. Disappointments are always 
to be expected, and this session was not an exception to the 
rule. But it should be borne in mind that frequently it hap- 
pens when proposed legislation of great interest to the people 
is not fully completed and fails of enactment that subse- 
quently, after further deliberation, and in the light of addi- 
tional information, such proposed legislation is perfected and 
proves to be better than that which had failed. I think I am 
safe in saying that this will be found to be true in several 
instances, notably the proposed retirement bill, the Muscle 
Shoals proposition, and the stupendous task of revising the 
laws of the United States. 

It is regrettable and doubtless a great disappointment to 
many worthy employees of the Government that the retire- 
ment bill did not reach the President before adjournment, but 
I am confident that this measure when next presented, and 
in the light of further consideration in the meantime, will re- 
ceive favorable and early attention in the next Congress. 

The Muscle Shoals proposition, which perhaps was accorded 
greater consideration during the Sixty-eighth Congress than 
any other one measure, ran the gantlet of both House and Sen- 
ate, and was freely discussed and amended with propositions 
and counterpropositions, none of which appeared to be satis- 
factory to the greater number of Members of both Houses, and 
was therefore left in an incomplete state. When the impossi- 
bility of its passage was realized the House did the next best 
thing, and recommended to the President the creation of a 
commission to study the entire question in all its various 
phases, and I doubt not that in the light of such commission's 
report Congress will legislate wisely upon the subject in the 
future. 

Three different times the House has passed what was known 
as the Little bill, to codify the laws of the United States—a 
stupendous work. It has been many years since a revision of 
the United States laws, che necessity for which has been long 
apparent. But notwithstanding the time devoted to this work 
by the Committee on Revision of the Laws, and the passage by 
the House of a bill embodying its recommendations, the result 
has been unsatisfactory to the Senate. That body passed a 
joint resolution creating a commission on revision of the laws, 
which did not receive consideration in the House for want of 
time properly to consider it, and for the further reason that 
the appropriation carried by it of $50,000 was thought to be 
excessive. Moreover, we have Committees on the Revision of the 
Laws in both Houses, whose members are competent lawyers, 
and it is thought that these committees, acting jointly, will be 
able and ready to reconcile all existing differences and present 
in the next Congress a comprehensive codification or revision 
that will warrant early enactment. 

An observation at this point on the negative work of the 
Congress is timely. In appraising the value of the work of any 
Congress naturally the mind runs to the positive side, and Con- 
gress is given little or no credit for the work required and per- 
formed in keeping off the statute books proposed legislation 
that upon careful consideration is judged to be inimical to the 
welfare of the people. And it requires and demands as much, 
if not more, courage negatively to consider some proposed meas- 
ures than it does to yield to propaganda and importunities in 
their fayor. The country little realizes, I believe, the tre- 
mendous amount of not only constructive work but work of 
prevention transacted in the committees of the House. These 
committees are veritable beehives. Every conceivable question 
or proposition is brought to their attention, and according to 
modern methods the humblest proponent may receive a respect- 
ful hearing, to which members of the committee listen atten- 
tively. All of this comprises thousands of volumes of hearings 


and is carefully analyzed and the wheat winnowed from the 
chaff, but unfortunately unless perchance a sensation is pro- 
duced now and then this work of Members of Congress on com- 
mittees is not known nor appreciated by the public. 

In all, in a session that consisted of 73 actual working days, 
we enacted 342 public laws, 38 public resolutions, and 223 pri- 
vate laws and resolutions, or a total of 603 laws and resolu- 
tions—an average of at least 8 bills a day. In addition, 69 
resolutions were agreed to. That is a record of which I think 
we can be justly proud, and is a fulfillment of the pledge of our 
party for businesslike attention to the needs of our country. 

It is, furthermore, a continuation of the splendid record of 
achievement of the first session of the Sixty-eighth Congress. 
At the close of that sessiion I outlined briefly the work and 
accomplishments of that session—the change in the rules of 
the House forced upon us at the beginning of the session mak- 
ing the achievements of both sessions all the more notable— 
the new revenue bill, the immigration measure, the law to 
liberalize the World War veterans’ act, and many others, mak- 
ing a total of 393 laws and resolutions enacted during that ses- 
sion, and a total of 996 laws enacted during the entire Con- 
gress. That is a record that, so far as I know, has never been 
equaled, not even during the Sixty-seventh Congress when 
there were four sessions and when the total number of laws 
was only 931. In that Congress there were 414 actual days in 
session, as compared to 215 days in the Sixty-eighth Congress. 
During the first session of this Congress we acted upon 594 
bills out of a total of 929 reported and during the second ses- 
sion upon 659 bills, which is 91 more than were reported dur- 
ing that session, making a total of 1.253 bills acted upon dur- 
ing the Sixty-eighth Congress out of 1,497 reported. 

During this Congress, in two sessions, we have appropriated 
$7,898,765,305.02. We have placed the Government on a sound 
working basis, and because we have been able to reduce ex- 
penditures through strict economy. and good administration we 
shall be able when the new Congress meets in December to take 
up the question of further reducing the tax burden for the 
support of the Federal Government. We have already arranged 
the procedure that will assure early consideration of this ques- 
tion, through the formation of the Ways and Means Committee 
of the Sixty-ninth Congress, and the chairman of that commit- 
tee has announced that the matter of tax reduction and the re- 
vision of the existing revenue act will be taken up by his com- 
mittee in informal sessions during the fall of this year just 
prior to the meeting of the new Congress, 

In the next Congress, with an assured majority of real Re- 
publicans, we in the House shall unquestionably work and ac- 
complish legislation in accord with the pledges and policies of 
our party and its leader. 


A DIRT FARMER SENATOR 


Mr. WEFALD. Mr. Speaker, the only real dirt farmer Sena- 
tor this great country ever had closes his brief career as a 
United States Senator to-day. His service in the Senate was of 
a brief duration, no law was passed that bears his name nor did 
he make any speeches that will live and go down in history, 
but the name of Macnus Jounson, Senator from Minnesota, 
will always mean much to the farmers of this country, espe- 
cially the farmers of the Northwest, for when he took his seat 
in the Senate it was once and for all established that neither 
wealth, social position, nor high learning, either in themselves 
or collectively, are the only qualifications for a seat in that 
august body. Maenus Jounson had none of these qualifica- 
tions; he was but a plain, common farmer, who had been eking 
out a living by the toil of his own hands on a small farm in 
Minnesota. He came to Washington with the prejudices of the 
farmer; he was sent here as the farmer's protest against the 
treatment the farmers considered they had received at the 
hands of the Government, yet he made no vain efforts at demon- 
strations that he knew would avail nothing. With the inborn 
tact of the farmer and with the farmer’s consideration for the 
feelings of others, he played the part of a gentleman and bided 
his time so as to strike for the farmer when the proper time came 
to accomplish anything. That that time never came for him 
was not his fault. After one session's service, he had to go 
out and meet the enemy in the campaign and was defeated by a 
few votes when those who ran with him on the same ticket 
were defeated by many thousands of votes. 

The farmers’ and the people's fight in the Northwest can 
best be likened to a crusade; some of the best fighters fell in 
the first battles of the crusades of old, but the fight went on, 
and so will the fight of the farmers in America go on, even 
though some of the best crusaders fall in the opening battles. 

In the last campaign he was met with the cry, “ What did 
you do down there in the Senate; the farmers are no better off 
than they were when you went down there?” With the stoic 
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imperturbability of the farmer, he answered back that no one 
would expect to reap before they had had time to sow, and 
went about his campaign as though nothing had happened, tell- 
ing stories, and in homely illustrations making the political 
situation clear and understandable to the lowliest of the lowly. 

But in national clections people do expect to reap where 
they have never sown, and they do not care to reap where they 
have sown for years. Senators and Congressmen may have 
summer fallowed for 20 years and never tried to plant a kernel, 
but they can get a new lease to summer fallow some more if 
only the appeal is made through the proper channels and in the 
manner of the demagogues. So the dirt-farmer Senator was 
defeated, although bankers, business, and professional men that 
had been skeptical about the propriety of electing him when 
he was first elected came away from his meetings saying, “ He 
is an honest man and I will vote for him.” 

The defeat of Senator Macnus Jounson was the greatest 
surprise of the election, but he took it philosophically, saying: 


What does happen is always for the best. Maybe I will live 10 
years longer now; the farm is the best place to live, anyway. 


So he goes back to the farm again. Back to his 140-acre 
farm, where he has cleared the timber with his own hands, 
where he has built the silo and the barn that has been shown 
in the rotogravure section of every big newspaper in the land. 
He goes back to milk the cows again, and he will not have his 
picture taken when he does auy more; but the farmers in the 
neighborhood will come around and visit and hear him tell of 
his wonderful experience out there in the big places of the 
land. They will go away with an unexplainable pride in their 
heart over this farmer that they feel has raised the farming 
profession to a new and high dignity in the land. 

He comes ‘back to the farm with hands as clean as when he 
left it; he leayes the senatorial toga clean and unsullied. Some 
of those who shall wear this toga in the future may get it torn 
in a bitterer fight in the interest of the people than it was 
MAGNUS Jounson’s lot to get into, but may whoever wears this 
senatorial toga of Minnesota hand it to his successor as clean as 
Macxrus Jounson hands it over. 

Sometimes I have been asked, What is the farmers’ fight 
about out there in the Northwest? 

When I see how the fight waxes and wanes, how the leaders 
fall and sometimes get crucified I sometimes confess that I do 
not know. But it is a fight, a fight in the fog, not merely a 
fight for a bare existence but a fight for the farmer to be a 
free man and to be a human being. 

In this fight Senator Jounson has been in the forefront for 
many years in the farmers’ cooperative movement, in the State 
legislature, and it took him into the United States Senate. 

This immigrant boy from Sweden began to think seriously of 
public questions and the farmer’s place in the sun when he 
chopped the trees he grubbed on his farm into cordwood. The 
cold winter days when he hauled the wood to town he sat on 
the load with hay in his boots to keep his feet from freezing 
the while he meditated on how to organize the farmer so he 
would take up the fight in his own behalf. His story reads like 
a fairy tale, a romance that a Selma Lagerloef alone could do 
justice to for his faith in God and his love of humanity springs 
from roots that lie deep among the birch groves of Wermeland 
in Sweden. The man “ with hay in his boots” opened the door 
of the Senate of the United States to the farmer; his “yes” 
and his “no” had as much weight there as had those of the 
wealthiest and the cleverest; he has sat at meat with the 
President and the farmers of the Northwest are proud of him. 

MUSCLE SHOALS 


Mr. DAVEY. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, the 
whole subject of soil fertility is of such vital consequence to 
human life and progress and happiness that we can not afford 
not to discuss the broader and more fundamental facts in con- 
nection with the subject of Muscle Shoals, now under con- 
sideration. : 

Let me first tell the simple story of plant food. There are 10 
elements that go to make up every plant, whether it be a tree, 
a stock of corn or wheat, or a vegetable. One of these ele- 
ments, carbon, is taken from the carbon dioxide, which comes 
out of the air, and this is absorbed into the plant through the 
leaves by a breathing process very similar to that in animals. 
The other nine elements come out of the soil, Six of these nine 
elements are usually in every soil in ample quantities for an 
indefinite period. The other three, nitrogen, phosphorus, and 
potassium, are more quickly exhausted by the constant pump- 
ing of these elements out of the soil by the growing plants. 

Of the three nitrogen, which is vital to the growth of every 
plant, is most quickly exhausted. In spite of the fact that the 
air is about 80 per cent pure nitrogen, the plants can not use it 


in that form. It must be taken from the soil through the roots 


‘in the form of soluble nitrates. Because it is soluble in water, 


it is more or less rapidly washed away, and a new supply must 
be added from some source. This is done naturally, but very 
slowly, by soil bacteria. Nature takes care of herself in the 
native woods by means of decaying vegetation, but under the 
stress of cultivation the nitrogen must be added artificially in 
order to preserve the soil fertility. ę 

Nitrogen enters into eyery part of all plant organisms, and 
without it no plant can grow. If the supply in the soil is inade- 
quate, there follows a stunted and weakly growth. If the 
supply is exhausted, there can be no growth at all. 

It is because nitrogen is so extremely vital and is so easily 
washed out of the soll and must be replaced artificially for cul- 
tivated areas that this great plant at Muscle Shoals becomes a 
matter of supreme importance to the future of American agri- 
culture, No solution of this question which does not guar- 
antee a large annual production of cheap nitrates for the 
American farmer can possibly be satisfactory, And Congress 
will be faithless to its trust unless this paramount consideration 
is amply guaranteed and safeguarded, 

Phosphorus or soluble phosphates is next in order in the 
rapidity with which it is exhausted. While it forms a very 
small part of any plant, it is so important that the cells of the 
plant can not divide if phosphorus is lacking, and therefore 
growth can not take place. An abundance of phosphates 
hastens the production and maturing of fruit and seeds. The 
known supply of phosphates is very limited. Most of this is 
found in Tennessee, South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, and one 
or two Western States in sufficient quantities for commercial 
use. The very fact that the supply is limited should cause the 
American people to prohibit its exportation. 

Potassium, which is commercially known as potash, is the 
third element in the order of exhaustion. It must be taken 
from the soil in the form of soluble potassium compounds. 
It is directly concerned in the manufacture of sugars and 
2 in the plant, although it does not form a part of 

em. 

Each plant requires every one of the 10 food elements for 
healthy growth and maturity, the one that comes out of the air 
and the nine that come out of the soil. If one element is lack- 
ing, no plant can thrive, Where the processes of agriculture 
permit the growing plants to pump these elenfents out of the 
soil, the three elements which are more quickly exhausted 
must be supplied artificially. The other six food elements are 
usually in the soil in ample quantities, but if one or more of the 
7 885 easily exhaustible elements are lacking there is no soil 
ertility. 

Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, there is a steady 
march of abandoned farms from the Atlantic seaboard 
west. It is almost appalling to see the increasing number 
of abandoned farms that once produced good food crops. 
The section from which I come, northeastern Ohio, has been 
settled and under cultivation less than 100 years, and yet there 
are so many abandoned farms in that section it makes one think 
what will be the sad story in another hundred years. In my 
short life I have seen one farm after another abandoned that 
in my youth produced excellent crops. The fertility of the soil 
is gone, and it can not now produce sufficient crops to pay for 
cultivation. It probably could be restored if there were ample 
supplies of cheap fertilizers. In my judgment, the greatest 
single thing that could be done for American agriculture would 
be to provide the farmers of this country with cheap fertilizers, 
so that they might maintain the fertility of their soil and con- 
tinue to produce food for the American people at a fair profit 
to themselves. 

The whole history of the human race is a story of one migra- 
tion after another in search of new fertile land. So far as 
we know, civilization had its origin in Asia, and mankind 
moved from one fertile valley to another in a generally west- 
ward course, until finally man landed on the eastern coast of 
America and started the last lap of the migration around the 
globe. We have now reached the Pacific, back to the place of 
beginning. There is no longer a frontier in America or the 
world. There is only one remaining river valley in the world 
the La Plata, in the southern part of South America—that has 
not been subjected to agriculture and is capable of abundant 
production, and even this is being rapidly settled. 

Where Will man go from here? There are no more fertile 
yalleys to be cultivated and robbed of their fertility. It is now 
a question for America to conserve and build up its soil fertility 
in order that famine may not blight us in the years to come. 

We have a small apparent surplus of food produced in this 
country, but I would like to call your attention to a few 
glaring facts. All of the land remaining in the United States 
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that is available for cultivation, and not now cultivated, is. 


about equal in area to the State of Illinois. When this addi- 
tional land is reduced to cultivation, there will be no more. 

Where then will we look for the additional food for our 
increasing population? Shall we look to Russia whose im- 
poverished soil causes a famine more or less regularly? We 
can not forget the rather frequent news stories of famine 
in Russia, and the appeals for food from other nations, nor 
the fact that Russia produces only 9 bushels of wheat per 
acre as against the low average of 14 in the United States. 
Shall we look to famine-ridden China, whose soil has been 
exhausted and produces less than enough for her own popula- 
tion? It is said that China produces only one crop in seven 
years. Shall we look to India where famine haunts a desti- 
tute people? It is said that there are more hungry people in 
e. every year than the total population of the United 

tates, 

Where shall we turn when America must import part of 
her food supply? Shall we look to the other smaller countries 
which produce barely enough for themselves, or which are 
even now importing part of their food supply from other 
lands? America is one of the few food-producing countries that 
has an exportable surplus. When our surplus disappears and 
it becomes a deficiency, then we shall have to compete with 
all of the other importing nations of the world for the small 
available surplus of a very few nations, if there be one by 
that time. 

Do you think this picture is overdrawn? Then consider 
these impressive figures. In 1880 the population of the United 
States was 50,155,783. In 1920 our population was 105,710,620, 
an increase of 110 per cent in 40 years. In 1880 the im- 
proved land in farms of the United States amounted to 284. 
771,042 acres. In 1920 the improved farm land amounted to 
503,073,007 acres, an increase of only 77 per cent. But the 
impressive fact is that there can be no such future increase 
in cultivated farm land, because there is not much left to put 
under cultivation. Our future calenlations must be based on 
the farm land that we now have, plus an additional available 
supply about equal in area to the State of Illinois. 

During the same period of 40 years we find the following 
facts with reference to the five principal food grains: Wheat, 
corn, oats, rye, and barley. In 1880 there were devoted to these 
five crops 118,805,952 acres, and in 1920 219,030,736 acres; an 
increase of 84 per cent in the number of acres in 40 years. Dur- 
ing the same period the production increased from 2,701,541,789 
bushels in 1880 to 4,680,986,419 bushels in 1920, an increase 
of only 73 per cent. But it should be borne in mind that the 
additional acreage put under cultivation in that period was 
chiefly rich virgin soil, so that the decrease in productivity on 
the older land is greater than the average for the whole country. 
In other words, there was an actual and substantial decrease 
in the production of these five food crops per acre, 

It makes no difference what was the money value of these 
crops, It is the quantity of food grains that keeps the people 
from starvation and not the price per bushel. The impressive 
decrease in the production per acre is a matter of great and 
Serious consequence. 

Furthermore, in 1880 our rural population was 71.4 per cent 
of the total. Nearly three-fourths of the people were then food- 
producing population. In 1920 our rural population was only 
48.6 per cent, which means that less than half of our people 
belong to the food-producing class. Forty years ago there were 
nearly three people producing food to one person in the cities 
consuming it. To-day there is one food consumer in the city for 
every food producer in the country. This impressive increase 
in city population means that there will be a heavier and 
heavier burden placed on the food-producing portion of the 
people and the food-producing portion of the land. There is so 
little additional land available for agriculture that we must 
depend very largely on what we now have. 

What will be the condition in America 25 years hence when 
our city population has still further increased its percentage 
of the whole? As far as one may reason it out, it seems to be 
self-evident that our food surplus will disappear and we must 
become food importers—but from where? 

The only possible thing that can save America from such a 
situation, and prevent suffering and want, is to conserve and 
build up our soil fertility so that we may continue indefinitely 
to gain the maximum production from our avatiable land 
rather than the steadily diminishing production per acre which 
has been the experience of the last 40 years. 

The average yield of wheat in Ohio has been 13 to 15 
bushels per acre. The average yield at the Ohio Experiment 
Station under scientific agriculture has been 27 to 30 bushels 
per acre. A friend who is a scientific agricultulst of no mean 


ability told me of a field of 40 acres in Illinois that had been 
abandoned for a period of four years because the yield did not 
pay to harvest the crop.* It was grown up to poverty grass, 
sorrel, and weeds, and was sold for $15 per acre. Within 10 
years the new owner, by means of scientific agriculture, was 
able to produce 85 bushels of wheat per acre on this same land. 

Famine is a persistent topic in the written history of every 
old country. It is said that mothers in China have been known 
to offer their children in exchange for food. The shortest route 
to barbarism is through hunger. A steady depletion of soil 
fertility means less and less food—and then famine or migra- 
tion, A large per cent of the wars of history have been fought 
to acquire new food-producing lands. 

In modern times a shortage of food would mean the necessity 
of importation, but from where? America to-day is the only 
important nation that produces enough food for all of its people 
all of the time. The Old World imports from the New World, 
We sell our surplus to the word normally, and give in times of 
famine in other lands. 

The greatest problem of any nation is to produce enough 
food for all of its people. Where there is ample food there is 
peace and contentment, but as soon as the consumption of 
food equals production there is danger. Such an even balance 
between production and consumption can easily be upset 
either by a further depletion of the soil or by increased popu- 
lation. 

Just as soon as the consumption of food exceeds the pro- 
duction, unless the shortage can be supplied by importations, 
the only relief that can come is from war, famine, or pestilence. 
In a shortage of food it is the poor who suffer most, It is 
the great mass of the American people who must be considered 
in connection with the whole problem. 

Populous regions are usually coincident with rich soils. We 
look back 2.000 years to the time of Christ, and we find a land 
around the eastern shores of the Mediterranean that supported 
a relatively large population. That land is now so far ex- 
hausted that it supports to-day only about 10 per cent of the 
population that it did at the time of Christ. Nearly all the 
older countries of the world have traveled downward on the 
path of soil depletion to famine and suffering, all because they 
have steadily exhausted the fertility of their soil. Famine and 
fertile lands do not occur together. 

The great underlying wealth of America was the virgin 
fertility of her soil. This was the marvel of the early ex- 
plorers and the settlers who followed them. It is the reason 
for the immense growth in our population and the enormous 
increase in our wealth and our power. But it is self-evident 
that our soil is not becoming more fertile, but less fertile, as 
the easily exhaustible food elements are steadily pumped out 
by growing plants, and very little is put back to take their 
place. A soil that becomes low in productive power does not 
yield profitable returns, and thus we see the rapidly increasing 
number of abandoned farms from the Atlantic coast west. 
We shall see this same pathetic result to an increasing degree 
in a steady march westward across the American Continent 
unless we do our simple duty to ourselves and our posterity. 

My appeal is to the intelligence and patriotism of the whole 
American people to conserve and build up the fertility of our 
soil, so that we now and in the future may have food in abun- 
dance and so that the great power and prestige and wealth of 
our people may be maintained. It is a virile America that is at 
stake, and I plead for my country. Food—ample food—is so 
elemental in its necessity that it lies at the very foundation of 
human existence. It is an all-essential part of the substructure 
of civilization. The two elemental principles of all life are self- 
preservation and reproduction. Insufficient food challenges the 
basic instinct of self-preservation. Without an adequate sup- 
ply all the elemental instincts are let loose and there can be no 
peace and no civilization. 

Even now we see Japan reaching out for new territory—new 
fertile lands to take care of her fast-growing overpopulation, 
No matter how nice we talk nor how pleasantly Japan might 
reply in terms of diplomacy, if her people must have more food 
she will get it for them if she is powerful enough. Therefore 
the very great question of international peace and good will is 
involyed in this matter of food supply for the peoples of the 
world, 

America must never let herself approach a condition of fam- 
ine through overpopulation or through the exhaustion of her 
soil fertility. She must never let herself become dependent 
upon the other impoverished nations of the world for any con- 
siderable portion of her food supply. America must maintain 
within her own borders an ample supply of food for her own 
people in order to maintain her integrity, her wealth, her great- 
ness, her power. And so I plead for this America that we love, 
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a land more richly blessed than anything in the world, and upon 
which God smiled his sweetest smile; a land blessed in super- 
abundant measure. I plead again for the preservation and up- 
building of the fertility of American soil as a fundamental duty 
to ourselves and those future generations who are to follow us. 
We do not own America; we have only a life lease. Let us 
leave to our poSterity a land as good as we inherited, one that is 
worthy of a great, free, patriofie people. I thank yon. 


CITY PLANNING FOR WASHINGTON 


Mr. HAMMER. Mr. Speaker, I have always had an interest 
in the Capital City. I have striven to help make it an ideal 
city, the most beautiful capital in all the world. It is goy- 
erned not by the people who live in it but by the duly author- 
iel vepresentatiyes In the two Houses of Congress elected by 
the qualified voters of the 48 States outside of the District of 
Columbia. When I came to Washington nearly four years ago 
as Representative of the Seventh District of North Carolina, 


it was against my will that I was placed on the District of 


Columbia Committee of the House of Representatives. I used 
all the power of p@rsuasion I possessed with the late Claude 
kitéhin to get him to give me another assignment than that 
of the District Committee, but to no avail. 

Acting upon my suggestion in my first interview with Mr. 
Kitchin that I did not want to be placed upon committee 
assignments the tendency in the performance of the duties of 
which would be toward a dying of the “dry rot,” I soon found 
that the work on this committee was so arduous as to require 
incessant toll if a fair knowledge was to be had of matters 
coming before that committee, 

It has been a long fight since Senator M. W. Ransom, of 
North Carolina, the most active spirit for more than two 
decades on the Senate District Committec, made an effort to 
make Washington the most beautiful of the world’s capitals; 
long before the activities of the wealthy Senator McMillan, of 
Michigan, whose efforts,.after Senator Ransom left the Senate 
in 1897, culminated in what is known as the McMillan report, 
containing ideal plans for the Federal city, made in 1901, 
Senuter Ransom had obtained appropriations for rescuing the 
Potomac Flats, the work being well under way in the early 
nineties, where the Lincoln Memorial now stands so impres- 
sively in all its glory and grandeur, and where the long rows 
of Japanese cherry trees which bloom so beautifully in spring- 
time and the beautiful Potomac stretches away like a silvery 
lake, Was a morass of waste land partially submerged in the 
overtiow of the Potomac waters unrestrained by any definite 
shore line, while the Tidal Basin’s boundary was undefined, 
until the diplomatic Ransom, whose splendid genius and per- 
suasiveness induced his colleagues to make the first appropria- 
tion for the recovery by filling in and elevating the Potomac 
Flats. The great work was commenced by this distinguished 
statesman who represented North Carolina in the Senate for 
24 years, and who was famous for his culture, learning, and 
great ability, while history improperly ascribes his great work 
to the influence of others, 

After General Ransom's retirement from the Senate the re- 
moval of the railroad tracks of the Pennsylvania Railroad and 
the passenger and unsightly freight buildings from the Mall 
south of Pennsylvania Avenue oecurred, yet this important work 
in clearing the way for planning for a city beautiful was first 
started by Senator Ransom in approaches to the president of 
the Pennsylvania Railroad through Col. A. B. Andrews, vice 
president of the Southern Railway. 

With the death of Senator McMillan in 1907 the work so 
well begun by Ransom and continued by McMillan was greatly 
retarded, and slowly has the plan progressed with much oppo- 
sition and some diversion; but the general plan has been kept 
in mind and some progress made by different agencies, none of 
which had the power of general city planning for the District 
of Columbia. 

There is, however, now pending before the House a most 
Important bill (II. R. 12228) which provides for coordination 
of the planning of all these agencies by one centralized 
planning committee known as the Federal City Planning Com- 
mission, charged with the duty of developing and adapting 
all previous plans to modern conditions and future needs. 

Unlike the capital cities of other countries in ancient or 
modern times, Washington has the uniqueness of being created 
especially as a capital city. Washington was originally de- 
signed and selected by the Father of His Country and was laid 
off and designed under his direction with a vision so far ahead 
in its scope and design that a century intervened before the 
greatness of the plan and its adequacy to the dignity of the 
Nation was apparent. 
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Much has been done to mar the beauty and splendor of the 
Capital City due to taking up some of the details by what might 
be called detached groups without a coordinated head, and 
unfortunately some developments have been planned and com- 
pleted aud sponsored by those who lacked the vision of the 
original designer. Of these the street development is the most 
conspicuous example, with its bee-line“ inflexibility, requiring 
costly grading operations. unnecessary and undesirable. 

The 1901 report on the park system was most yaluable for 
the purpobe for which it was created, but it was confined to the 
study of parks and public buildings. The Fine Arts Commis- 
sion, haying its origin during President Taft's administration, is 
also limited to advice on designs of public buildings and monu- 
ments and park location. The street system has not been 
touched by landscape architect or city plans in 30 years. 

The purpose is, throngh this bill, to return to the methods 
of Washington and Jefferson in utilizing the talents of L'Eu- 
fant, the ablest planner they could find to design the Nation's 
Capital, The inadequate planning which hns followed L'En- 
fant’s plan should now give place to an orderly all-inclusive 
plan for the physical development of the Capital city and 
the outlying districts with which it is gradually blending. 
The purpose is to combine under one head the planning of the 
different elements or factors in city building, such as parks, 
playgrounds, street system, location of schools, wharf and 
water-front improvements, traffic, and transportation, and 
so forth, and in direct relation to all the others, thus attain- 
ing proper correlation of all planning activities. 

The original L'Enfant plan covered only abont one-sixth 
of the present area of the city, the boundary being Florida 
Avenue. It was planned in its entirety to this point. It is 
time to do the same for the present and future city—before 
it is too late. ; 

The park plan of 1901 recommended 53 areas. Only six have 
been acquired in nearly a quarter of a century. In this time 
the population has doubled, and within the next 25 years, no 
doubt, there will be double the present population, or a million 
inhabitants, and the whole of the territory within the bounda- 
ries of the District will be accepted. That part of the city 
beyond Florida Avenue, outside of the original L'Enfant plan, 
should receive constant and careful attention. The modern 
use of the automobile, the motor bus, and truck makes it 
necessary that the highway system be entirely reconsidered 
to meet the new demands upon it. The highway and park 
plans should be studied together so that each may supplement 
the other. Errors which have been made should be corrected 
if possible and further errors avoided. The departments 
which pursue independent policies in the physical develop- 
ment of the city, regardless of any general scheme, should be 
brought into cooperative relationship. A general plan should 
be followed. This bill provides for such orderly development 


„and improvement to prevent a duplication of functions. 


The establishment of this commission will head off the half- 
considered “ cure-all” schemes so often offered in Congress for 
improvement of conditions. 

This commission will be empowered to examine these vari- 
ous plans and give intelligent information after careful and 
proper investigation. This commission is not to interfere with 
existing agencies, but its chief duty will be to examine each 
proposition in its relation to all other factors involved and 
promote and make developments in proportion and in accord- 
ance with their desirability, necessity, and relative importance. 
This bill has the support und approval of the American Civie 
Association, the American Institute of Architects, the American 
Society of Landscape Architects, the City Planning Institute, 
and the National City Planning Conference, and will, I am ad- 
vised, have the benefit of the counsel and advice of the leaders 
of these distinguished groups without charge or expectation 
of compensation. 

As a matter of interest to the public, I submit for the record 
the following taken from the ninth report of the Commission of 
Fine Arts, which contains suggestions of much value and in- 
formation which Members of Congress should give the attention 
which the importance of the subject requires: 


PROGRESS IN THE MCMILLAN PLAN DURING 20 Years 


Twenty-four years ago, Senator James MeMillau reported to the 
Senate from the Committee on the District of Columbia a plan for the 
development of the park system of the District and for the location 
of Government buildings. This plan was prepared by direction of the 
Senate. There was no intention to have the plan adopted; it was 
simply a project for the development of the Capital along lines of 
convenience, good order, and beauty. The inherent excellence of the 
plan as presented is proved by the fact that during the two decades 
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that have clapsed since its publication many and great improvements 
have been made in accordance with It; its maln outlines: have been 
filled in. beyond the possibility of change; those departurea which have 
oecurred—us in the case of the location of the Interior Department, the 
architectural design of the War Risk Insurance Building, and the 
location of the Navy and Munitions Buildings—are conceded to be mis- 


takes and blentiehes. There is no movement to change the plan. On 
the contrary, all forces are working together toward the rcallzation 
of it. 

THR SENATA PARE COMMISSION 


The making of the new plan was intrusted to Danlel H. Burnham 
and Charles F. McKim, architects; Augustus Saint-Gaudens, sculptor; 
and Frederick Law Olmsted, landscape architect, The first three and 
the father of the fourth had been the chief factors in bringing about 
the results attained at the World's Fair at Chicago in 1803, an achieve- 
ment from which dates a new impulse in Amorican elvie art, an impulse 
now working throughout this land to produce well-ordered cities. Later 
Mr. Burnham, Mr. McKim, and Mr. Olmsted were consulted unofficlally 
by Presidents Roosevelt and Taft in regard to the location of public 
pulldings and memorials; but such unofficial consultations engendered 
misunderstandines, antagonisms, and lack of continuity. As a remedy 
Congress, In 1010, created the Commission of Fine Arts as a body of 
experts to whom, Congress and the executive departments could refer 
questiuns relating to the development of the city of Washington and 
any other subjects in which questions of art are involved. 

Mr. McKim died in 1900. His reputation js. unsurpassed by that of 
any Other American architect. One of his claims to distinction is based 
on the fact that he and his firm were the pioneers and have continued 
the exemplars of a return to classic precedents, which are the Americin 
inheritance from Washington and Jefferson. Mr. Mekim's work is to 
be seen in the design for the Mall, the Monument Gardens, and for the 
setting of the Lincoln Memorial, ag well ae in the restoration of the 
White House at the behest of President Roosevelt. 

Mr. Burnham was appointed by President Taft the first chairman 
of the Commission of Fine Arts, and in that capacity served until bis 
death in 1912, He was: the architect of the Union Station aud the new 
Post Office Bullding, and it was his Influence that prevailed with Presi- 
dent Cassatt to make the sacrifice of the Mall location by the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad, Both before and after his nppoiutment as a member 
of the Commission of Fine Arts he strove earnestly for the development 
of the Mall, for the location of the Lincoln Memorial according to the 
plan of 1901, and for carrying out that plan in the design of the 
memorini itself. 

Mr. Olmsted served for elght years as an active member of the 
Commission of Fine Arts, alding effectively not only in the plans for 
the Mall system but especially in the creation of the Rock Creek 
Parkway and the Anacostia Water Park. In common with all past 
members of the commission he ts consulted in regard to any projecta 
of especial significance in the progress of Washington, 

Mr. Saint-Gaudens died in 1907, leaving as a special heritage the 
principlos which should govern the treatment of Arlington and other 
nitlonal cemeteries. These principles are being carried out in the 
creation of the American cemeteries in Europe. Quiet simplicity 
and a sacred fecling are to pervade the places where our dead lie in 
soll made theirs and ours by sacrifice for the peace of the world. 

Senator McMillan died in 1902, but not until he had formulated 
nud carried throngh the Senate the legislation for the removal of 
the railways from the Mall and the construction of the Union Station, 

s AUTHORITY OF THE L’ENVANT PLAN 

When the Senate park commission came to consider the problems 
that confronted them they turned first to the L'Enfant plan of 1792. 
The more they studied that plan the more, firmly they became con- 
vinced that it was at once the finest and the most comprehensive 
plan ever devised for a capital city. Other great capitals combine 
private and public business. London and Paris are great commercial 
and manufacturing centers; government activities are rather an inei- 
dent than a dominant feature. Washington, on the contrary, is pri- 
marily a seat of Government. AN other activities aro either depend- 
ent on Government or are incident to it, and so are properly sub- 
ordinate to the main purpose. Nothing of a private nature, there- 
fore, should be permitted to stand In the way of the dominant pur- 
pose of the founders, as embodied in the Constitution of the United 
States, to give Congress exclusive control over the District of Colam- 
bla for the purpose of establishing and maintaining throughout that 
territory the Capital of the United States. 

The plan of 1901 called for no approprintion, It provided simply 
that as Congress should see fit to provide for new public Dulldings and 
aduitional parks or parkways, or for the improvement of existing public 
spacer, the work should be done in accordance with a well-considered 
generu] plan covering the entire District of Columbia. The object was 
to secure a harmonious and consistent building up of the entire city 
of Washington, Instead of the piecemeal, baphazard, and unsatisfactory 
methods that bad theretofore prevailed. 

The new plane were not original. Actually ond professedly they 
were an enlargement and extension of the century-old plan prepared 


by L'Enfant under the immediate direction. and supervision. of Wash- 
ington and Jefferson. Such changes were made as were necessary to 
restore that original plan and to adopt the principles of its design 
to new and enlarged conditions. It was realized that years, perhaps 
even a century, would elapse before many of the new features could 
be carried out. 

THE RECORD OF 20 YRARS 


It is worth while to review the record of the past 20 years, in order 
to note the progress made; to concentrate attention on projects of 
immodiate concern and to specify those portions of the plan which 
may, well be postponed: In making such a survey thore is no inten- 
tion to urge action on the part either of Congress or of officials. As 
one gencration succeeds anotlier it becomes necessary to reiterate the 
fact that there Is a logtenl, well-considered plan for the continued and 
continuous development of the entire District of Columbia. The plan 
provides for such u harmony of parts as shall conduce to convenience 
in doing public business and to good conditions of living for public 
servants. 

As Washington exists primarily as the seat of government, all else 
should be subordinated to this main idea. Members of Congress and 
their families, as well as Government officials, generally must live 
here during their terms of office. Moreover, the citizens of the country 
come to the Capital to transact publle business. Hence, the city must 
be provided with all those facilities demanded by the civilization of 
to-day—with Hbraries, schools, hospitals and asylums, parks, aud play- 
grounds. Public bulldings, besides performing the {ndjspensable func 
tion of affording places in which to work, should also express the dig- 
nity, power, and permanence of the Nation. Here too should be 
erected those national memorinis and monuments which not only 
commemorate great men and events, but also teach the history of 
this country to the successive generations about to take thelr turn 
In the administration of the Government, All these elements have 
thelr place In the development of the National Capital. All were 
considered In the L'Enfant plan of 1792, and all have been restudied 
in the light of the requirements of this present twentieth century. 

According to the plan of L'Enfant the city of Washington had two 
dominant features—the Capitol as the seat of the legislative branch 
of the Government and the White House as the seat of the Executive. 
From the Capitol and the White House the great avennes radiate and 
on them these avenues converge, ‘These two fect had two connections— 
Pennsylvania Avenue as a direct trafie thoroughfare and the Mall 
as a park connection. The Senate commission found that during 
a century Pennsylvanian Avenue had gradually been developed nc- 
cording to the original conception, but that the Mall had been cut up 
into pieces, each section being developed separately without reference 
to other sections, and that continuity which was the basis of the 
plan of 1792 had been lost. The chief concern of the commission, 
therefore, was to restore the Mall to ite intended status and to give 
to it once more the preeminence destined for it in the original plan 
of the city. 

Two great obstacles stood in the way of such restoration—first, 
the Botanic Gardens bad been located in such manner as to cut off 
access from the Capitol Grounds to the Mall; and, secondly, Congress 
had granted authority to railroads to construct tracks across the 
Mall at about the middle of its length and to bufld e station in the 
public grounds; Of these two olistacles the first was subject to the 
control of Congress and therefore seemed easy of removal. The 
second, however, Involved questions of vested rights but recently 
confirmed by Congress in the course of prolonged legislation for the 
elimination of grade crossings. 


THE UNION STATION 


With the purpose of convincing the railroad authorities that their 
her duty lay in removing the chief obstacle to the adequate develop- 
ment of the National Capital, the park commission arranged a meet- 
ing with President Cassatt of the Pennsylyania Ratiroad in Europe, 
whither the commission had gone to study precedénts for the designs 
of parks and for the treatment of lnndscape in connection with pubic 
buildings, The European party, mado up of Daniel H. Burnham, 
Charles F. McKim, Frederick Law Olmsted, and Charles Moore, visited 
France, Italy, Austria, Hungary, and England during June and July. 
1901, They found President Cassatt actuated with the same patriotic 
motives that had led the members of the commission to undertake 
their own task. At the first interview be agreed that, under certnin 
rensounble conditions, he would withdraw tracks and station from 
the Mall and would build a new stution to gecommodate all railroads 
entering Washington. The station should be so located and of such 
an architectural character as would further the (development of the 
city. Cheered and encouraged by this assurance of cooperation in a 
vital matter, the commission were able to prosecute thelr work along 
large nud comprehensive incr. 

A Union Station bas been constructed in accordance with the com- 
mission plans, To-day it forme the gutewny to Washington. In its 
Architecture, In its Inndscape setting. and in Joe anherdinnte hnt vitat 
relation to the buildings on Capital Hill the Union Station Is unsur- 
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passed among the raliroad terminals of the world, If the plan of 1901 
had produced only the one result of removing the railroads from the 
Mall and the creation of the Union Station, with its Plaza, the Senate 
commission would bave justified existence. The Washington station, 
with its architectural treatment and its setting, has established a 
precedent that has been followed more or less closely in many citles. 
The railway station has come to be recognized in this country as a 
public building—the real gateway to the city. 

Impressed by the desirability of making a suitable connection be- 
tween the Capitol Grounds and the Union Station, Congress has pur- 
chased an area of acres for that purpose. The legislation was 
initiated and carricd through largely by the efforts of Senator George 
Peabody Wetmore, of Rhode Island, Since its purchase years ago 
the land has been cleared of buildings save in those few instances where 
the title is not yet perfected in the Government. Inferlor service 
buildings occupy small areas. Temporary buildings to house women 
employees of the Government—bulidings sightly and well designed in 
themselves but manifestly short-lyed—occupy a portion of the space; 
the remainder is ungraded, unimproved, neglected, and unsightly. 
The gateway to the Capital leads only fo the weed-grown fields, 

The Union Station Plaza needs a frame, and the now neglected space 
in part may properly be occupied by public bulldings designed to form a 
portion of the group begun by the station and the new post-office build- 
ing, The remainder of the space may well be occupied by gardens as 
fine and as beautiful as can be devised, Congress should provide for a 
plan for the development of this entire aren, leaving to the future the 
carrying out of the work. Several years must be occupied with secur- 
ing the necessary legislation and making and approving the design, 80 
that no considerable appropriation will be possible for several years. 


THE CAPITOL GROUP 


Naturally the plan of 1901 began at the Capitol. It was recom- 
mended that the chief legislative building of the Nation be surrounded 
by structures dependent on or supplementary to legislative work. The 
Library of Congress had been completed in 1897. It was then, as it 
remains, the most splendid building ever erected by the Government. 
Besides providing for the storage and use of books, it makes a direct 
uppen! to the esthetic sense. It is at once a satisfaction and a joy to 
the thousands of visitors who daily resort to it and whose enjoyment 
is a mark of what the people expect and demand in the upbullding of 
thelr Capital. 

The idea of office buildings for the Members of the Senate and House 
of Representatives was in the air when the plan was being made, and 
therefore the areas these buildings would naturally come to occupy was 
marked, The two buildings have been designed and constructed in such 
Manner as to make them an integral part of the Capitol group. Sim- 
ple, elegant, dignified, the Senate and House Office Buildings carry on 
the great tradition established by Washington and Jefferson in the 
selection of the Thornton design for original building and persistently 
maintained by President Fillmore in the extension of the Capitol by 
Thomas U. Walter, 

By common consent the remaining vacant space facing the Capitol 
on the east has been assigned to a building for the Supreme Court of 
the United States, a coordinate branch of the Government, but since the 
removal of the seat of government to the District of Columbia in 1800, 
occupying the same building with the Congress. A separate building 
for the Supreme Court is one of the projects to be left to the time 
when the increasing demands of Congress for space in the Capitol shall 
make the removal of the court imperative. Occuplers of land to be 
tiken, however, should face the probability that sooner or later their 
holdings will be required for Government purposes, 

On the south below the Honse Office Building the frontage is oceu- 
pied by nondescript buildings, by a gravestone factory, and by bill- 
boards, all undignified and unsightly. The obvious use of this Jand is 
building sites and House gardens to balance those to be put into the 
area on the north, This also is a project for the future, 

THE HEAD OF run MALL 

The area directly west of the Capitol Grounds was marked on the 
L'Enfant map as au open piaza, affording an appronch to that building 
similar to the one on the east. Owing to the slow development of 
Washington the west front underwent various vicissitudes. The Balti- 
more & Ohio Railroad tracks once were loented about on a line with 
the Peace and Gartield nronumenta, The Botanic Garden aren was 
reclaimed from an alder swamp, and the James Creek Canal wound its 
slow length through it. A quarter of a century ogo the House passed 
a bill for the removal of the Botanic Garden fence, with the view of 
giving public access to that park in the same manner that other purks 
are open, 

The plan of 1901 aims to restore this area to its intended uses as a 
brond thoroughfare so enriched with parterres of groen as to form an 
orgauic connection between the Capitol Grounds and the Mall. At 
present it is necessary to go around this obstruction to get from the 
drives on the Senate and House sides of the Capitol into the Mall 
drives. Anticipating the improvements of this square as outlined in 
the plan, Congress located therein the memorial to General Grant, the 


base of which was designed to be used as a reviewing stand, and later 
a site in the same area was fixed for the monument to General Meade. 
Tho Grant memorial is now finished with the exception of two panels 
for the sides of the pedestal, the absence of which need not delay the 
dedication, The Meade monument is about ready for its foundations, 
which are to be taid in the near future. 

Congress has repeatedly legislated for the remoyal, in whole or In 
part, of the fence, but has failed to provide a place on which the 
greenhouses and superintendent's cottage may be reerected and until a 
definite plan shall be adopted and carried out the development of this 
part of the Mall system is checked and the monuments to Grant and 
Meade have no proper or adequate settings. 


A NATIONAL BOTANIC GARDEN 


At the request of the House Committee on the Library the Commis 
sion of Fine Aris, after a careful investigation of the situation, made 
a report in which it favored the removal of the plants, shrubs, green- 
houses, and other buildings of the present Botanic Garden to the 
vacant James Creck Canal spaces near by, and the creation of an 
adequate botanic garden in the Anacostia Park and on the adjacent 
high lands, known as Mount Hamilton, This written report was sup- 
plemented at a hearing held by the Joint Committee on the Library 
on May 21, 1920, at which leading managers of botanic gardens in 
the United States and the chiefs of divisions of the Department of 
Agriculture testified as to the need for the establishment of a national 
botanic garden and the suitability of Mount Hamilton for that purpose. 
On both points the testimony was clear and distinct, being unanimous 
in favor of both the project and the location. 

Subsequently bills were introduced to carry out the recommenda- 
tions of the commission—in the Senate by Senator BRANDEGEÐ, chalr- 
man of the Joint Committee on the Library (8. 1560), and In the House 
by Mr. Cooper of Wisconsin (H. R. 6683). Both bills are now pend- 
ing before the respective Committees on the Library. Inasmuch as 
the proposed site adjoins the lands embraced in the Anacostia Park 
project the bills simply extend the teking-line of the lands included 
in that project so as to Include the Mount Hamilton tract. By this 
means the machinery of purchase or condemnation now in operation 
can be utilized to carry out the enlarged plan, 

The present Botanic Gardens is used to supply to members of 
Congress cuttings of shrubs and plants for distribution among thelr 
constituents and flowers for their own use. Both of these purposes 
can be subserved and enlarged by removing the present greenhouses 
to the area once occupied by the James Creék Canal and now filled. 
in and left in an unimproved condition, a location in close proximity 
to the space occupled by those portions of the Botanic Garden outside 
of the Mall area. When the project for Congress Gardens north and 
south of the Capitol Grounds shall be carried out, the greenhouses 
so provided for can be utilized for propagating the required plants 
and shrubs, Moreover, the improvement of the James Creek Canal 
spaces would work a much needed change in n tract of Jand sadly in 
need of development, and would result in an agreenble park connec- 
tion between the Capitol Grounds and the grounds of the Army 
War College. 

THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE MALL 

That section of the Mall between Third and Four-and-a-half Streets 
has been lnid out and planted with elms in accordance with the plan 
of 1901, and Congress has provided for putting in the roadways. The 
temporary war buildings in the Mall were so located that upon re- 
moval the roadways will be in accordance with the Mall plan, and as 
fast as the buildings are razed the planting of trees can be made. The 
space betwen Four-and-a-half and Sixth Streets will be so improved 
and restored during the fiscal year beginning July 1, 1021. 

THE GEORGE WASHINGTON MEMORIAL 


Congress has authorized the occupation of the north side of the Mall 
between Sixth and Seventh Streets (the former site of the Peunsyl- 
vania station) by the George Washington Memorial, a building to be 
occupied by a large auditorium and several smaller halls. Plans for 
such a building were prepared and approved by the Commission of Fine 
Arts. Auditoriums, both large and small, designed for the uses of 
conventions, inaugural exercises, and meetings of patriotic societies are 
among the prime necessities of Washington. Such gathering places 
would meet needs governmental and others semipublle but no less 
ndvantageous to the growth of American feeling. It is unfortunate 
that in the endeavor to raise money for constructlon the proposition 
has been put forth and subscriptions have been asked on the basis of 
converting the building into a memorial of the Great War, When 
Congress shall determine to erect a war memorial the project should 
be executed by a commission created by that body and responsible to it. 
The Nation’s memorial should not be erected by private individuals, 
Meantime u convention hall should be constructed to serve actunl needs, 


THE NATIONAL GALLERY OF ART 


The space between Seventh and Ninth (extended) Streets, now occu- 
pled by temporary buildings, is reserved for the site of a building to 
hold the National Gallery of Art, under the control of the Smithsonian 


Institution. Until such time as Congress shall provide for a tuilding 
to house the really fine collections of works of art that have been given 
to the Nation, this space, when, freed) from the temporary buildings, 
will maintain its place asa portion of the Mall. The planting and 
roadways continuous with those already In place can then be put in. 


TEH NATIONAL MUSEUM AND TITS FREER GALLERY 


The new National Museum building was the first structure to be 
Jocated and erected according to the plan of 1901, having been aligned 
in conformity to the new Mall axis. On the south side of the Mall 
the new Freer Gallery also conforms to the revised axis. This gallery, 
ts a constituent portion of the National Gallery of Art. It represents 
the largest gift ever made by an individual to the Government, 

Although comparatively small in extent, both the building itself and 
the collections now being arranged, within it represent the very 
highest standards of art. Moreover, the Freer Gallery is a type of the 
small, ad tely housed; and well endowed galleries which doubtless 
will be ‘ablished from time to time by private individuals and given 
to the Nation to be administered: by the Smithsonian Institution for 
the instruction and gratification of the taste of the people. 

TI DEYAMEMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


The section of the Mall between Twelfth and Fourteenth Streets fe 
occupled by the Department of Agriculture. The location of the two 
wings of the buillding designed to accommodate the administrative 
alices of the department precipitated a contest on the result of which 
depended the fate of the plan of 1901. It was due to the firm stand 
taken by President Roosevelt and Secretary of War Taft that the 
location was made in accordance with the plan. That crisis having 
tcen met with satisfactory results the future of the Mall scheme was 
assured; and now it is only a question of time when the plan of 
Washington and Jefferson for a park connection between the Capitol 
and the White House will become an established fact. 

When Congress shall provide for the completion of the Agriculture 
Department Building, the materials from the excavation, will be 
available to grade the northern portion of the area, so that roads 
and planting can be put in throughout the entire square. 

With the settlement of the location of the Agriculture Department 
Buildings the path was virtually cleared for the development of the 
Mall aceording to the ideal arrangement, time alone being necessary 
to bring about the changes indicated. The plan contemplates first an 
expanse of undulating green park, a mile and a half in length and 
800 feet wide, extending from the Capitol to the Monument. This 
central green space ls bordered by park reads, flanked by four rows 
of American elms, under the shade of which are walks and resting 
places. Buck of these rows of trees are other roads furnishing access 
to public buildings Uke the National Museum, the Agricultural Building, 
and the Freer Gallery, which have been located according to the plan. 
The driveways form an uninterrupted park connection between the 
Capitol group and the While House group, 


RESTORING THE MALL AXIS 


According to the L’Enfant plan the monument to George Washington 
‘wis to be located at the point where a line drawn due west from the 
center of the Capitol would intersect a line drawn due south from 
the center of the White House. On these axial relations the Mall 
composition depended for its effeet. The builders of the Washington 
Monument, despairing of securing adequate foundations in the low» 
lands at the intersection of the main and the crows gxis, located the 
Monument without regard to points fixed in the plan. Feeling the 
absolute necessity of restoring these reintionships the park commission 
boldiy determined to create n new main axis by drawing a line from 
the Capitol dome threngh the Washington, Monument and prolonging 
It to the shore of the Potomac, where they created on the then unim- 
proved lands dredged from the river to form Potomac Park a site for 
a new memorial, Here they placed the long-contemplated memorial 
to Abraham Lincoln. This they did with full comprehension of the 
fact that by common consent Lincoln is the one man in the history of 
this Nation worthy to stand with Washington in the great central 
composition, 

FINAD TRIUMPH OF THE PLAN OF 1901 


While this location commended Itzelf to men like Theodore Roose- 
volt. John Hay, Ellhu Root, and William H. Taft, it was opposed by 
many others who bad regard to the Immediate future and who did 
not consider either the historical significance of the situation or the 
prospective development of Potomac Park, then far from the more 
populous parts of the city and thus seemingly Isolated and remote. 
The struggle over this location, and tndeed over any memorial of an 
ideal character, was long aud bitter. Nor was it ended during the 
lifetime of Mr. McKim aud Mr. Saint-Gaudens. Happily, however, the 
result. was determined in accordance with the commission plan, and 
to-day no other site seoms possible. This was a distinct victory for 
the plan, virtually insuring the realization of the large scheme as laid 
ont in 1901. 

It fs both Interesting and instructive to note that the chlef objection 
raised to the present location of the Lincoln Memorial was that the 
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Hats were so remote amd so malarigi that “the building would shake 
itself down with loncliness and ague.” Yet by the time the memorial 
was. begun the new driveways around the site had made the location 
so. popular that the object is now to secure by proper planting a 
needed. degree af isolation. 

The lesson is that no space within the. District of Columbia le now 
so Isolated as to te beyond the reach of the people, provided only that 
means of access are provided. This is the argument for the unrmantous 
development of every portion of the area of 7 miles square, 


THE LINCOLN MEMORIAL 


“From the Monument garden westward,” wrote the Park Commis- 
sion, “a canal 3,000 fect long and 200 feet wide, with central arms 
and bordered by stretches of green, walled with trees, leads to a con- 
course raised to the height of the Monument platform: Seen from the 
Monument this canal, similar in character to the cannis of Versnuilles 
and Fontalnbleau in France and Hampton Court in Englund, introduces 
Into the formal landscape an element of repose and great beauty. At 
the head of the canal u great rond point, placed on the main axis of 
the Capitol and the Monument, becomes a gate of approach to the 
park system of the District of Columbia. Centering upon it as u great 
point of reunion are the drives leading southeast to Potomac Park and 
northwest by the Riverside Drive to the Rock Creek system of purks. 
From this elevation of 40 feet the Memorial Bridge leads across the 
Potomac directly to the base of the hill crowned by the mansion house 
of Arlington. 

“Crowning the rond point, as the Are de Triompe crowns the Mace 
de l'Etoile at Paris, shonld stand a memorial erected to the memory 
of that one man in our history as a Nation who is worthy to stand 
with George Washington—Abraham Lincoln, Whatever may bo the 
exact form selected for the memorial to Lincoln, in form it should 
poswess the quality of universality, and also it should. have a character 
essentially distinct from that of uny other monument elther now exist- 
ing in the District or hercafter to be erected, The type which the 
commission has in mind is a great portico of Dorie columns rising from 
un unbroken stylobats.“ 

The foregoing recommendations were among the fundamentals of the 
pan of 1001, Ten years were required to embody them in legislation. 
To-day the Lincoln Memorial. itself is completed along the general lines 
suggested. ‘The canal is nearing completion. The land for Riveraide 
Drive and the connection with Rock Creek Park is being purcluixed, 
and about T5 per cent of it is now owned by. the Government, Plans 
for the Memorial Bridge have been authorised. 

MEMORIAL BRIDON 


Daniel Webster says that Andrew Jackson proposed to span the 
Potomac with ‘arches of evcer-enduring granite, ayinbolical of the firmly 
established union of the North and the South.“ In Wobster's day 
the wooden structure known as Long Bridge was the main passage 
across the river, and so it continued until after the plan of 1901 was 
published. It was used by both railronds and vehicles, and for years 
the decrepit structure was kept from being carried downstream by piles 
of stone dumped into the river from time to time until they came to 
form a dam. In 1889 the Ice gorge thus created put the Mall under 
several feet of water, from which the Peace Monument arose lke a 
beacon. 

The McMillan Act for the cliinination of grade crossings in tho Dis- 
trict of Columbia provided for the construction of two bridges, one for 
steam railroads and the other for vehicles. The railroads were facing 
the expenditure of ten milltons—u large sum in those days—aud the 
District was piling up deficits Instead of being the opulent partner it 
has now become, Hence the two brutal bridges. The Highway Bridge 
connects Potomac Park with n little race truck, with the marshes lately 
used us the city dump, and with Agricultural Department barns vo de- 
signed and constructed ax to thrust thoir ugliness upon one's attention 
with all the insistence of a spolled child at table. Through this varie- 
gated area a narrow, tortuous, dangerous rond winds its uncertnin way 
to Arlington National Cemetery. Tho bodics of the-Nation'’s dead take 
this path to their last resting place, Over the same road: distinguished 
visitors from other nations carry wreaths to place upon our national 
shrine at Mount Vernon, 

The bridge consiructed| between Goorgotown and Rosslyn will relieve 
traffic on the Highway Bridge; but both bridges will be primarily, utili 
tarinn as to both trafic ond design. Meantime Andrew Jackson's lden 
of a memorial bridge has not died. Thirty-five years ago the report 
called for a bridge to cost $650,000; in fiya pears the project grew to a 
viaduct a mile in length, to cost three and u half millions. In 1000 a 
competition: resulted in plans for a bridge to cost five millions. None 
of these ambitious projects got beyond the report stage. 

The plan of 1001 came to change the entire conception of the Me- 
mortal Bridge. Instead of a loug; high, elaborate, ornate, and oven 
grandiose. structure, the plan culls for a simple, brond, low bridge 
beginning at the Lincoln Memorint and crossing to Annlostun lalund, 
where a concourse sulted to memorial treatment is to be creator. 

Ty dredging, a large uren of land adjucent to the Arlington furms 
has been created. This area should be developed os part of the park 
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system of the District. The private ownership in Analostan Island 
should be determined and purchased. Such ownership is a threat and 
a mounce. The proposition before the District Commissioners is to 
place on Anaolostan Island a gas holder 212 feet In height when in- 
fisted. The gas holder is the most ‘brutally ugly structure devised by 
mau. It is more blatant than a power house, a water tank, or an 
iislesigned and smoking chimney. 

ity renlixetion will carry along with it the cleaning up of all the 
approaches to Arlington and Fort Myer, and the addition to the park 
system of the reclaimed areas adjacent to the Virginin shore of the 
Potomac. 

THE MONUMENT GARDENS 


The two ends of the main axis, the Mall and the setting for the 
Linceln Memorial, are well along in process of development according 
to the plan of 1901. The central feature, known as the Washington 
Monument gardens, has not been even approached; nor is it likely to 
be undertaken for some yenrs to come—probably not until the high 
development of the two parts when finished shall force the adequate 
nnd harmonious development of the spaces about the Washington Monu- 
ment. When this time arrives the plan for the center will be found 
complete and of a character to give the requisite finishing touch to a 
composition that, once worked out, will be as firm and as noble as 
any composition ever designed during all the agos. 

In the plan the rows of elms bordering the central open vista from 
Capitol to Monument climb the slope up to the Monument and, 
sprending to right and left on extended terraces, form a great body 
of green, strengthening the broad platform from which the obelisk 
riko In majestic serenity. The groves on the terraces become places 
of rest, from which one gets wide views of the busy city; of the White 
House, surrounded by its nmple grounds; of the Capitol, crowning the 
heights at the end of the broad vista; of sunny stretches of river wind- 
ing at the foot of the Virginia hills. 

Axial relations between tho White House and the Monument are 
crented by the constroection of a sunken garden on tho western side 
of the great shaft, the true line passing through the center of a great 
round pool, to which marble steps 300 feet In width lead down 40 
feet from the Montiment platform. 

Surrounded by terraces bearing elms, lald ont with formal paths, 
Hned by ledges, und udorned with small trees, enriched by fountains 
und templelike structures, this garden becomes the gem of the Mall 
system. Seen from the lower level, the Monument gains an additional 
helyht of nearly 45 feet, while at the same time nothing is suffered 
to come vo near as to disturb the isolation which the Monument 
demands, 

At present the Immediate surroundings of the Monument are so 
inadequate ns to canse the beholder near at hand to lose that very 
sense of grandeur which it inspires when seen from a distance; and 
the Inck of harmonious relnttonship between it and the great structure 
With which it comes into juxtaposition disturbs one’s sense of fitness. 
No portion of the task set before the commission has required more 
study and extended consideration than has the solution of the prob- 
lem of devising an appropriate setting for the Monument; and the 
treatment here proposed is the one which seems best adapted to en- 
hance the value of the Monument itself. Taken by itself, the Wash- 
ington Monument stands not only as one of the most stupendous works 
of man but also as one of the most beautiful of human creations, 
Indeod, it is at once so great and so simple that it seems to be almost 
a work of nature. Dominating the entire District of Columbia, it has 
taken its place with the Capitol and the White House as one of the 
three foremost national structures. 

run CROSS AXIS 


The report of 1901 says; “Taking the Monument Gardens ns a 
conter, one looks northward over the White Lot, which is retained as 
the «reat drill grounds of the District. On the cast and on the west, 
along Fifteenth and Seventeenth Streets, walks abaded by four rows 
of lindens tempt one from the hot nud busy streets of the city to the 
cool and quiet of the gardens or to the fields of sports beyond.” 

The White Lot has become more and more the center of drills, 
parades, aud concerts. The planting along Seventeenth Street has been 
completed, using the elm rather than the lindens. In order to give 
this space its Intended charicter, small shrubs and allen trees of no 
yuke should be removed. Congress has located south of the Stute, 
War, aud Navy Bullding a memorial to be erceted by the First Division 
in the Grent War, and the construction of this memorial wil require 
the clearing up of the space. The corresponding area along Fifteenth 
Stroot will yield readily to similar treatment. 

The line of semipublic buildings along Seventeenth Street bas been 
completed by the erection of the Bureau of American Republica, with 
its Lenutiful gardens, and by the building of the American Red Cross. 
Tho corresponding area slong Fifteenth Street has been purchased by 
the Governmeot for departmental buildings instead of for the armory, 
as contemplated. The clearing of thik space from unsightly bulldings 
aud the erection of structures for Government uses awaits the adoption 
by Congress of a buliding program. 
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The completion of the Lincom Memorial eMis for the continuation 
along B Street of semipnblic buildings architecturally in harmony with 
the memorial, which shall serve as a frame for that structure, One 
such building has been provided in the headquarters of the National 
Academy of Science, designed by Bertram G. Goodhue, to occupy the 
square between Twenty-first and Twenty-second Streets. 

The temporary war buildings used by the Navy Department and the 
monitions division of the War Department may be used for a time 
in order to house Government workers until new and appropriate 
buildings can be constructed elsewhere. These temporary buildings 
are so factorylike in dealgn and they so Invade, encroach upon, and 
disfigure Potomac Park that the American people will not suffer them 
permanently to overawe and dwarf one of their greatest memorials, 
Sooner or later the Lincoln Memorial will drive the ugly structures to 
destruction, They represent to-day one of the hideous consequences 
of the Great War. No memorial of that war in Washington should 
be undertaken or even considered while these buildings remain, 


THE WASHIXOTON COMMON 


In the plan of 1901 the space sonth of the Monument was to be 
devoted to the people as a place of recreation, with n great stadium 
Lor athletle contests, a swimming pool, and flelds for sports. The 
development of East Potomac Park as a place of sports has modified 
the plan in some particnlars, and the change is an improvement both 
because of the greater arca and also because of the more diversified 
treatment, East Potomac Park now has public golf links; the en- 
circling drives aro Hned by Weds of flowers and by rows of Japanese 
cherries, A canal joining the Potomac and the Washington Channel 
is under construction, and places for a stadium for the Army and 
Navy games and other contests, and numerous tennis and baseball 
grounds arc marked out. In Washington, the report says, The posi- 
tive dearth of means of innocent enjoyment for one's leisure hours 
Is remarkable.“ Much has been done during 20 ycars to work a change 
in this respect, but in the matter of out-of-door life this city still 
Ings far behind Paris, 


A SIGNIFICANT SITE 


When the Mall and Potomac Park shall have been developed, and 
when the demand for a site for a memorial of high significance shall 
manifest itself, the Washington Monument grounds and the space to 
the south will receive attention, This latter area is the one remain- 
ing alte for treatment In accord with the other elements in the central 
composition—the Capitol, the White House, the Washington Monu- 
ment, and the Lincoln Memorial, When the demand arises, the site 
will be waiting. 

Tho project of placing a power house in immediate proximity to 
the Monument, where it would exercise the dominance of ugliness 
over East Potomac Park, met with such unqualified disapproval on 
the part of the ‘people of the United States that the scheme was 
abandoned. There is need, however, for such central service, and 
when the demand again presses it is to be hoped that the project 
enn be taken up anew and a location found that will serve the intended 
purpose without doing viotence to Monument or park. 

run EXECDTIVE GROUP 

The plan of 1901 suggests that buildings of the executive depart- 
ments be located to face Lafayette Square, so as to bring them into 
proximity to the White Honse. In locating the new buildings for 
the Departments of Justice, Commerce, Labor, and State, Congress 
purchased the blocks between Fourteenth and Fifteenth Strects south 
of Pennsylvania Avenue, as sites for these bulldings, Lack of room 
in the area forced the State Department into the present Monument 
Grounds. The plan of 1901 carries Fifteenth Street through the Mall 
and provides a building site where the State Department building 
would be located. The plan also involves publie buildings along 
Fifteenth Street facing the White Lot. There is no marked di- 
vergence from the plan in sò locntlug the departmental bulldtugs 
named, Plans for the bulldings have been prepared and accepted, 
but matters were arrested at that point. 

In 1018 a binn was introduced in the Senate to purchase as a site 
for the State Department the entire block between Lafayette Square 
end Seventeenth Strect. This bil had the approval of the President 
and the Secretary of State. Considering the combined business and 
social uses for which the State Department boliding was designed, 
the Lafayette Square site is the logical location. The Government 
already owns a portion of the square. ‘The character of the occu- 
pancy has steadily declined during the past decades, so that there 
are pow bot one or two houses of consideration where 20 years ago 
the square was one of the city’s social centers, 

The Treasury Annex, constructed {n harmony with the Treasury 
Building, forms a constituent portion of the group to frame Lafayctte 
Square, The plans already developed contemplate extending the annex 
to U Street, the present bullding being one-third of the complete 
structure, 

In the hurry of our war needs the plans for a hotel at the northwest 
corner of Vermont Avenue and O Stroet were used for a building to 
house the war-risk insurance activities. The building in its desigu 
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and {ts height is a serions departure from the plan of 1901, and for 
an indefinite time the only purpose it can serve the cause of good plan- 
ning is that of a terrible warning. 

The Chamber of Commercesof the United States will construct be- 
tween Connecticut Avenue and Sixteenth Street a building of proper 
character, akin in design to the Treasury Annex. 

There is no element of more yital moment to the effectiveness of the 
development of Waxhington than that of proper Government buildings 
to complete the White House group. This matter should have first 
consideration in the building program about to be formulated and 
undertaken, 


ROCK CREEK PARKWAY 


A parkway connecting Potomac and Rock Creek Parks, recognized as 
desirable by Congress so far back as 1893, and favored by the Washing- 
ton Board of Trade in 1889, was studied by the Senate Park Commis- 
sion, which reported in favor of the open treatment of the valley of 
Rock Creek, the regradiog of the banks, and the construction of roads 
and paths within the park thus formed. A constant agitation was 
maintained by local associations. Senators Wetmore and Root took up 
the matter and secured the necessary legislation, The task of acquir- 
ing the necessary lands, begun in 1915, has been carried on steadily 
as appropriations by Congress hecame avallable, until now about 75 
per cent of the lands necessary have been purchased. 

At the time of the report it was thought necessary to carry the 
portion west of the Lincoln Memorial and along the Fotomac on an 
clevated structure, so as to avoid the commerce on the water front. 
The diminution of water-borne freight and a partial transfer of com- 
merece to the mouth of the Anacostia has enabled a connection at 
grade. The remaining obstacle is the Chesapeake & Potomac Canal 
Co. rights, which are in such a complicated and indefinite condition 
that probably legni action will be required to determine them and to 
secure the necessary penetration. 

When the lands shall be secured, the plan for the open treatment 
of the parkway can be carried out expeditiously. Thus the park 
areas will be consolidated and their availability increased manyfold, 
At present pleasure traffic circles about the Lincoln Memorial and 
returns to the city through the narrow throat of Seventeenth Street. 
The paving of New Hampshire Avenue to the river should be sup- 
plemented speedily by the improvement of the short connection be- 
tween that avenue and Potomac Park. Thus a needed entrance to 
and exit from Potomac Park will be made avaliable, 


THE ANACOSTIA WATER PARK 


“The present outrageous condition of the Anacostia River,“ says 
the report of 1901, “has been so fully disenssed before Congress in 
various reports during several years that there is no occasion for 
ns to describe it in detail again, Suffice it to say that within the 
District of Columbia the Anacostia is a fresh-water estuary with a 
normal tide of about 3 feet, which alternately covers and exposes 
to the sun a great area of mud flats upon which aquatic plants con- 
stantly entangle deposits of mud, slime, and putrifying organie mat- 
tor. No conditions could be more favorable to the develop- 
ment of malaria, and because of these conditions the disease has 
made constant havoc with the inmates of the Government Hospital 
for the Insane, the jail, the workhouse, and the persons at the navy 
yard and at Washington Barracks. >è 

“The pressing sanitary problem is simply to do away with the 
low, amphibious areas that are alternately flooded and exposed, and 
convert them into either deep water or dry lands; but Incidentally the 
improvements may be made to provide commercial water frontage, 
while a part of the reclaimed lands may be used as a park. Plans 
and estimates for the improvement of the river, with a view to com- 
mercial occupancy below Benning Bridge, were submitted to Congress 
by Colonel Allen in 1898. For the portion above Benning Bridge, the 
time and appropriation did not suffice for complete surveys and esti- 
mates.” 2) 62°e 

The report proposed a great lake, surrounded by natural meadows 
and groves, that need enly to be cultivated and protected from inunda- 
tion te become a charming park. The lake would provide opportuni- 
tles for boating, and the meadows, besides their Jandscape beauty, 
would provide the best of playing flelds. The total area of the pro- 
posed park was 1,145 acres, of which 535 would be water. 

At the instance of Senntor McMillan items were inserted in the 
rivers and harbors bills for the beginning of the work of reclamation 
at the mouth of the Anacostin, and as u result the Navy is using for 
firing purposes a great area known as Bolling Field, In 1917 the 
projects for the treutment of upper portions of the Anacostia were 
worked ont by the Army Engineers and the Commission of Fine Arts, 
and the portion below Benning Bridge is well advanced. For the 
upper area the Commission of Fine Arts has offered a new solution 
in connection with a National Botanic Garden. 


THE NATIONAL BOTANIC GARDEN 


The report of 1901 called attention to the advantages of botanical 
science, to horticulture, to forestry, and to landscape architecture of 
a great, systematic collection of living plants, such as have been 
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brought together by the Governments of England, France, Holland, 
Germany, and Russia, and in our own country in the Arnold Arboretum 
at Boston, the Shaw Botanical Gardens at St. Louis, and the New 
York Botanical Garden. ‘The report also recommended tlic taking for 
park purposes of Mount Hamilton, one of the highest hills between the 
Anacostia and Rock Creek. Mount Hamliton rises above the general 
level as a steep, isolated summit, reaching an elevation of 225 feet 
at a polnt just east of the Bladensburg Road and adjoining the Ana- 
costia Flats, over which it commands extensive prospects. In other 
directions also the views are remarkably good, especially across the 
city In the direction of the Capitol, to which it is nearer thun any 
other hill of such considerable height. 

It was Col. W. W. Harts, then oficer in charge of Publie Buildings 
and Grounds, who first called attention to the desirability of securing 
Mount Hamilton as the site of a national botanic garden, A survey 
of the various sites suited to such a garden was made by the Com- 
mission of Fine Arts, at the behest of the House Committee on the 
Library, and the experts of the Department of Agriculture, after care- 
ful examination of several various sites, pronounced Mount Hamilton 
the one most available from the standpoint of yariety of soils re- 
quired for botanical purposes. It was further developed that by the 
purchase of about 367 acres included in the Mount Hamilton tract a 
further 433 acres in the valley of the Anacostia would be made avall- 
able, Then the idea occurred that by a change in the plans for the 
upper Anacostia and the Inclusion of that area in a botanic garden a 
saving of costs sufficient to provide for the purchase of Mount Hamil- 
ton could be made. 

The park features were not jost sight of. As the Arnold Arboretum 
is a portion of the park system of the city of Boston, so the Mount 
Hamilton-Anacostia region could be made a park entrance to the city 
of Washington by diverting through it the pleasure trafie to and from 
Baltimore. ` 

The project Is fully set forth in hearings before the Joint Committee 
on the Library, Friday, May 21, 1920, and bills to include Mount Hamil- 
ton in the Anacostia projects bave been introduced in the Senate by 
Senator Brandegee (S. 1560) and in the House by Mr. Coorger of Wiscon- 
sin (H. R. 6683). The leading societies and associations interested In a 
national botanie garden huve considered the revised project and hava 
unanimously recommended its adoption by Congress, The organiza- 
tions thus far favoring the plan are: Smithsonian Institution, New 
York Botanic Garden, Brooklyn Botanic Garden, Missouri Botanie 
Garden, Arnold Arboretum, Department of Agriculture, Association of 
Agricultural Experiment Stations, American Pharmaceutical Associs- 
tion, American Society of Landscape Architects, American Association 
of Nurserymen, American Superintendents of Parks Association, Ameri- 
ean Civie Association, American Rose Growers’ Association, Ornamental 
Growers’ Association, National Association of Gardeners, American 
Pomological Society, the American Federation of Arts, the Audubon Sa- 
elety, Society of American Foresters, Garden Club of America, the Car- 
negie Institution, Wild Flower Preservation Society of Washington, Bo- 
tanical Society of Washington, American Forestry Association, Ameril- 
ean Institute of Architects, the National Geographic Society, the Botan- 
ical Society of America, American Phytopathological Society, tho 
Ecological Society of America, and tha American Association for the 
Advance of Science. 


THE MOUNT VERNON ROAD 


“The great desirability of connecting Mount Vernon with the 
Capital by an agreeable and Cignified approach was recognized by 
Congress in 1889," says the Senate report. “If it were desirable 
merely on account of the historic associations of Mount Vernon,” the 
report continues, we might hesitate to refer to it in this connection, 
but as a matter of fact It would present such a series of beautiful 
views of a broad portion of the Potomac Valley as would give it a 
priceless recreative yalue for the future population of the District 
in addition to its sentimental yalue as linking the Nation's Capital 
with the home of its founder.” 

The desirability -of a boulevard to Mount Vernon has become 
greater with the growth of sentiment among the American people, 
while the necessity of an adequate road has been emphasized by the 
development of Belvoir, the former seat of Lord Fairfax, into Camp 
Humphries was not taken advantage of fo force the dedication of lands 
sufficient to create such a boulevard. This project should be taken up 
and pushed to completion. 


CONNECTIONS BETWEEN ROCK CREEK AND ANACOSTIA PARKS 


The need of parkways across the city on the north so as to connect 
the two great parks of Washington were carefully studied and mapped 
in the report of the Senate Park Commission. Owing to the fact that 
this portion of the report was neglected by the citizens in the regions 
to be traversed, the rapid growth of building has made Impossible 
several of the parkways proposed. 

Some others, however, are still possible, and on these attention is 
now being focussed. Among these is the chain of forts which were 
used as defenses of the city of Washington during the Civil War. The 
vlews from these points, as the report points out, are impressive in 
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proportion to their commanding military positions, and they are well 
worth acquirement as future local parks in addition to any claim their 
historical snd military interest may afford, The movement now in 
progress to secure the fort drive should be pushed vigorously to its 
realization. 

Tun PALISADES OF THE POTOMAC 


The desirability of widening the Conduit Road from Georgetown to 
Great Falls and securing the control of the Potomac banks was dwelt 
upon in the report of 1901. This project depended more or less on 
the necessity, even then apparent, of increasing the Washington water 
supply. That necessity has now become so acute that Congress has 
been forced to act. In the work of increasing the water supply the 
park features should not be lost sight of, An area on both sides of the 
river at Great Falls necessary to protect the Government works should 
be secured and become a portion of the park system. The road leading 
thereto should be boulevarded and a driveway now much used—narrow, 
dangerous, and ill-kept—should be turned into a well-ordered and well- 
policed pleasure drive. 

CONCLUSION 


In comparing the projects for the improvement of the park system 
ot the District of Columbia as presented in the report of the Senate 
Park Commission with the actual accomplishment during two decades, 
one must be strack with the largeness of the actual accomplishment. 
Professedly, that report outlined development to cover an indefinite 
period of years; and even the most optimistic of its authors could not 
bave anticipated the actual strides toward accomplishment that 20 
years would bring about. It is a tribute to the inherent worth of the 
plan that while so little has been done contrary to it, so much has been 
achieved in accordance with it. It fs doubly fortunate also that the 
great feature of the plan, its general outlines, its fundamental prin- 
ciples as to the disposition of public monuments and buildings and 
parks and parkways, have been adopted and are the controlling motives 
for future work. ‘This is due largely to the fact that the plan of 1901 
was based on the L’Enfant plan of 1792, the authority of which plan 
needed only to be asserted to be recognized. It is no disparagement, 
but is rather a tribute, to the authors of the plan ef 1901 that they 
recognized the excellence of the work done in the beginning and set 
themselves to the task of carrying on what has been so well begun. 

This is a restless era. All sorts of suggestions are being made for 
improvements and changes. Many of these new projects are based on 
the desire of individuals to exploit themselves. Others are due to 
ignorance of the existing plan and the progress of the work being done 
in accordance with it, or to impatience at delays in accomplishing 
results. The Commission of Fine Arts are not concerned with the rate 
of progress; they are vitally concerned that the progress shall be 
always toward the goal set in 1792 and again in 1901. It is a matter 
of satisfaction to them that both Congress and the executive depart- 
ments are giving an increasing support to the plans, as the under- 
standing of what they mean and whither they tend become apparent 
in the unfolding of the designs. Every year sees progress toward an 
ideal of the. American people, that Washington shall be unsurpassed 
among the great capitals of the world. 

The lesson is one for the future. No living person can foresee or 
even imagine the future of the United States in wealth and power. 
The utmost. one can do is to build as wisely and as adequately as his 
limited vision will permit. No plan is final in so far as comprehen- 
siveness is concerned. No plan will be large enough for the future. 
The spirit that should animate every person who has to do with the 
development of Washington should be one of modesty as to his achieve- 
ments, and of optimisms as to the future. He should understand that 
in his day and generation he is building according to his lights, and 
should seek to understand what has been done in the past, as the 
sure foundation for his work of to-day, and also as his justification 
for so ordering affairs that what he does now shall be worthy to have 
its place in the progressive development of his Nation's eapital city. 

WHO SHALL ENFORCE PROHIBITION 

Mr. UPSHAW. Mr. Speaker, who-shall enforce prohibition? 
The question almost answers itself if we just phrase it thus’ 
Who should not enforce prohibition? There are varying re- 
spousibilities resting on every citizen, but no citizen can asssert 
his freedom from a duty in this matter. The Supreme Court 
has said, in the Quarles case: 

It is the duty and the right, not only of every peace officer of the 
United States but of every citizen, to assist in prosecuting and in 
securing the punishment of any breach of the peace of the United 
States. 


This is our country. We are citizens, not subjects. We rule 
and are not ruled. Upon every one of us there rests-this obli- 
gation: To obey and to aid in enforcing the laws of the land. 

“What is everybody's business is nobody's business.” Spe- 
cife responsibility for enforcement of law is placed upon some 
publie servants. Federal officers, State officers, county and 
city or other local officials have their duties to perform in mak- 


ing operative the laws of the land. The eighteenth amendment 
differed from other constitutional amendments in that it ex- 
pressly declared that there should be concurrent power” 
exercised by the Federal Government and the States in its 
enforcement. This meant cooperating, not conflicting, power. 
It did not divide responsibility. It rather affirmed double 
responsibility. : 

The States did not delégate to the Federal Government all 
their powers to prohibit the liquor traffic or to enforce the 
laws. They kept all their former power for themselves and 
gave to the Federal Government equal power to act. The States 
also for the first time received the power to enforce a Federal 
prohibition law. 

In some respects the State has a greater moral obligation to 
enforce the eighteenth amendment within its borders than the 
Federal Government. The State has a larger number of offi- 
cers whose duty it is to enforce criminal laws. The eighteenth 
amendment does not take away from them the power to enforce 
the prohibition laws. The State legislatures have the author- 
a to enact prohibition laws which must be enforced by State 
officers. 

Because of the larger number of these officers and the long- 
standing precedent that it is their duty to enforce these State 
laws, they should be held to the same standard of public duty 
concerning the enforcement of the eighteenth amendment as to 
the State laws. Each State, therefore, should speedily enact a 
State prohibition enforcement code. 


STATE OFFICERS LACK POWER 


Unless the State adopts a prohibition enforcement code its 
State officers have no power to exercise final jurisdiction in the 
enforcement of prohibition laws. Federal laws are enforced by 
Federal officers. State officers are authorized under section 
1014 of the Revised Statutes of the United States to arrest 
Federal law violators and bind them over to the Federal court. 
They do not, however, have power to try them and impose 
penalties upon such violators. There are two sections of the 
national prohibition act containing reference to section 1014. 
These are found in Title II, sections 2 and 25. The effect of 
the incorporation of section 1014 in the national prohibition act 
is to impose upon State officers the duty of enforcing the 
Federal law. It gives magistrates and justices of the peace, 
mayors of municipalities; court commissioners, chancellors, 
judges of a supreme or superior court, and chief or first judges 
of common pleas jurisdiction of offenses against the national 
prohibition act for two purposes. ‘The first is to cause the 
arrest of offenders. The second is for the issuance of search 
warrants. } 

A State has not fulfilled its obligations when it relies upon a 
Federal statute for the enforcement of the eighteenth amend- 
ment. It has a positive duty to pass its own “ appropriate 
legislation.” 

Without a State enforcement code the State will lose all of 
the fines and forfeited bonds arising from the enforcement of 
the law. Failure to adopt a State enforcement code encourages 
lawlessness within the State. The uninformed believe that 
they have a right to sell such liquors as are not prohibited by 
State laws. By so doing they violate the Federal law and will 
be penalized therefor. 

The State by failing to adopt a State enforcement code will 
make the trial of offenders unnecessarily burdensome. ‘These 
offenders can be tried only in Federal court, if there is no 
State code. Federal courts are often far from the place where 
the violation occurs, and the defendant often awaits trial for 
months in jail if a bond can not be secured. It is unfair to 
the defendant, burdensome to the Federal Government, and 
unpatriotic not to provide adequate law-enforcement ma- 
chinery to sustain the Constitution of the United States, 


SINGLE STANDARDS NEEDED. 


The importance of having the State and Federal prohibition 
laws standardized on the main points can not be overestimated. 
Different standards of prohibition lead to confusion and con- 
flict. If the State law has a weaker standard than the Fed- 
eral Government, many people think they are obeying the law 
when they comply with State statutes. On the other hand, if 
the Federal law is more lax than the State law it is Hable to 
mislead many into the belief that if they comply with the Fed- 
eral law to enforce a national constitutional provision that they 
are within the law. We have many conflicts now between Fed- 
eral and State laws, the fish and game laws, liquor revenue and 
tax laws, and many others. In many States the State law pro- 
hibits the sale or prescribing of liquor for medicinal purposes. 
The Federal law recognizes the right to do this. In some States 
physicians are not required to secure permits for issuing pre- 
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scriptions. The Federal law requires them. Transportation 
companies are required to keep records of their shipments 
under the Federal law. In some States there is no such require- 
ment. These are but a few of the many provisions which for 
a time will cause some confusion in the enforcement of the 
prohibition law. The States with weak law-enforcement stand- 
ards will get a larger benefit from the enforcement of national 
prohibition if they will secure the enactment of laws in prac- 
tical harmony with the main features of the national prohibi- 
tion code. On the other hand, the Federal Code might well be 
strengthened to conform to the tried standards of effective 
State codes. 


SPECIAL STATE CODES 


Special enforcement codes are now in force in 45 States. 
Two other States had a State Code, but in one State—Nevada— 
the law was declared unconstitutional because of the method 
of its adoption, and in another, New York, the enforcement law 
was repealed. In both these States a new enforcement law 
is being considered. Maryland has never adopted a State 
enforcement code. 

In many States the authority for enforcement is definitely 
located in a special enforcement bureau or in some State officer. 
The following list shows the official charged by law with these 
duties in some of the States: 


Alabama: The governor. 

Colorado: The governor, 

Michigan: Department of public safety. 

Montana: State board of examiners. 

Nebraska: The governor. 

New Hampshire: State board of law enforcement and attorney 
general. 

Ohio: Prohibition commissioner. 

Oregon: Prohibition commissioner. 

South Dakota: Governor, with the State sheriff immediately respon- 
sible. 

Utah: The governor, 

West Virginia: Prohibition commissioner. 

Wisconsin: Prohibition commissioner. 

Wyoming: Commission on law enforcement. 


In six other States the attorney general is given added au- 
thority to require prosecuting attorneys to do their duty, and 
in some instances specific authority to control the agencies to 
bring about law enforcement. 

REMOVE POOR OFFICIALS 


Where officials are guilty of misfeasance, malfeasance, or 
nonfeasance of office in enforcing the prohibition law, pro- 
vision is made in some States for their removal. Governor 
Donahey, of Ohio, a Democrat, was reelected governor in a 
dry State that is commonly regarded as Republican. The fact 
that he had removed many derelict officials was one of the 
principal factors in his reelection. 

In addition to State laws, empowering State officials to act, 
smaller units of the Government are also actively assuming 
their responsibility for enforcement of the eighteenth amend- 
ment. In California, county ordinances have been adopted au- 
thorizing action by county prosecutors. In the older prohibi- 
tion States, many local ordinances adopted under State prohi- 
bition have been effective weapons against violators of the 


national law. 
CITY VOLSTEAD ACTS 


„Baby“ Volstead Acts are being adopted by municipalities. 
Among the mere important of these is the city of Watertown, 
N. X., where an ordinance containing the provisions of the 
Volstead Act was recently adopted, establishing a new precedent 
in that State. Such local legislation is in exercise of the 
prerogatives of self-government. It is also sound governmental 
policy. When citizens pay taxes to maintain a police force, it 
is searcely sound judgment to withhold from that force the 
authority to arrest violators of any law, especially violators 
of the liquor law, who are a prolific source of lawlessness. 

Many municipalities are now receiving considerable sums 
from the fines imposéd for violation of prohibition ordinances. 
In Ohio, the trial jurisdiction of mayors of villages and towns 
is coextensive with the limits of the county in which the 
municipality is situated, over offenses which do not provide a 
penalty of imprisonment. One half of the fines imposed in 
such trials goes to the State treasury and the other half to the 
municipal treasury. Under this system some Ohio towns and 
villages have collected over $100,000 in a single year from 
fines. 

In West Virginia 16 municipalities reported to the prohibi- 
tion commissioner the receipt of $20,799 from fines in the last 
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fiscal year. In Virginia 30 towns assessed $32,948.50 in fines 
for prohibition violations and 12 cities reported $48,922, a 
total of $81,870, in the last published annual report. 

PEOPLE WANT BETTER EXFORCEMENT 


The popular approval of prohibition and the general demand 
for its stricter enforcement is being registered in the enact- 
ment of new. or stronger legislation and in the election or re- 
election of those candidates who are unequivocally committed 
to an enforcement policy. ; 

The exercise by the States of their rights and duties under 
the “ concurrent power” clause of the amendment is very sig- 
nificant, but, as a Member of Congress, I am especially inter- 
ested in the Federal phases of enforcement. The Federal Gov- 
ernment is not freed from any of its obligations because of 
action by the State. Upon it there rests certain duties which 
are peculiar to it. The administration of the permissive fea- 
tures of the law, prevention of smuggling, prosecution of cases 
which extend beyond the jurisdictional limits of a single 
State, and many other phases of prohibition enforcement are 
especially the province of the Federal Government. A Sys- 
tematic, centralized, and efficient enforcement program should 
meet these responsibilities. 

At present many of the vital activities on which the success 
or failure of enforcement depend are directed by different 
officials without any attempt to correlate them. ‘This has re- 
sulted in duplication of certain work in enforcement while it 
has caused other important phases to be neglected. The gen- 
eral results of prohibition have been good, but the failures in 
its enforcement have been quite unnecessary. They are the 
consequence of the present Jack of system. 

Prohibition enforcement is not confined to the arrest or 
prosecution of those who violate the law. It is not solely the 
policeman's job. Neither is it exclusively a judicial function. 
It is an administrative function of government whereby the 
use of alcohol by legitimate business shall be facilitated, while 
the abuse of aleohol in its diversion to beverage uses shall be 
made practically impossible. 

UNBUSINESSLIKE METHODS 

No business could be directed profitably in the way the Gov- 
ernment conducts the enforcement of prohibition. Instead of 
these closely related activities being coordinated they are so 
seattered that work is duplicated, authority divided, responsi- 
bility shifted, and unified activity lacking. 

The principal difficulty in the prohibition enforcement de- 
partment is the lack of authority by the Prohibition Commis- 
sioner to do the work with which he is charged. Popularly, he 
is held responsible for failures to preyent or to detect violations 
of the law. Actually he is without either full authority or 
full responsibility. The policy of the unit is not determined 
directly by the Prohibition Commissioner; it is subject to the 
approval of the Secretary of the Treasury, and must pass 
through the hands of the Internal Revenue Commissioner, who 
is already burdened with important duties not connected with 
prohibition. The Prohibition Commissioner does not have 
power to appoint or remove officials under his direction. He 
recommends, the Commissioner of Internal Revenue decides, 
the Assistant Secretary of the Treasury Department super- 
vises, and the Secretary of the Treasury has the last word. 

The Prohibition Commissioner controls withdrawals of bev- 
erage liquors, including grain alcohol. He is also charged with 
the duty of detecting violations of the prohibition of the bey- 
erage use of all forms of liquor. But he is without any au- 
thority over tax-free alcohol, generally known as industrial 
alcohol. There is no legitimate supply for the counterfeiter, 
the man who robs the mails, and so forth, but in the enforce- 
ment of prohibition the source of illegal supply is a legitimate 
product, alcohol. That is why the problem is more difficult 
and requires more attention that those faced by the other Gov- 
ernment departments. The prohibition enforcement activities 
in securing evidence of law violations and in supervising the 
permissive features of the prohibition law are scattered through 
the various branches of the Treasury Department. For in- 
stance, the Coast Guard faces the big task of preventing 
smuggling. Thirteen million dollars last year was appropri- 
ated for this department to rehabilitate it to carry on this 
work. About 120 fast patrol boats, 20 fast launches, and 20 
destroyers are to be turned over to this department. Three 
thousand eight hundred enlisted men will be in charge. This 


is one phase of the whole Coast Guard Service which has about 
a dozen goyernmental duties to perform. 
DIVERSION OP 4LCOTIOL 

Since smuggling is being better suppressed, the diversion of 

tax-free alcohol, usually referred to as industrial alcohol, has 

supplied the large part of the bootleg trade. This liquor is not 
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under the control of the Prohibition Commissioner, but is re- 
leased by the internal revenue collectors who do not accept re- 


sponsibility for preventing its improper use. Six million gal- 
lons of such alcohol was illegally diverted last year, enough to 
furnish over 2½ pints to each person in the United States. 
The existing system makes the Prohibition Commissioner re- 
sponsible for the capture of lawbreakers who are supplied with 
their alcohol by other governmental officials over whom he has 
no control. 

The internal-revenue officers who are collecting the taxes 
on liquor have a splendid opportunity to ascertain whether 
the alcohol and liquor dealers are obeying the law. In many 
places, under the present system, it is reported that they 
collect the taxes but give no cooperation to the enforcement 
division in apprehending those whom they know to be vio- 
lating the law. 

The income tax division could well be a source of informa- 
tion that would reach the big bootleggers and those who are 
making the most money out of this illegal traffic. If these 
agents should turn over to the enforcement division the infor- 
mation in their possession a large percentage of the big vio- 
lators would soon be within the clutches of the law. 

The various activities of the Treasury Department, coordi- 
nated with the prohibition enforcement bureau could be a 
strong arm of the Government to stop liquor-law violations, 
There is practically no coordination now, but on the other 
hand, the activities of the Prohibition Unit itself are divided. 

To prevent this divided authority, stop illegal diversions of 
alcohol, strengthen the Prohibition Unit by civil service rules, 
protect legitimate manufacturers from the unfair competition 
of lawless trade rivals and locate responsibility for any 
failures in enforcement, a bill was introduced and passed by 
the House by a vote of 275 to 86. It was defeated in the 
Senate by a filibuster. The opponents of the bill knew that 
the only way to defeat it was to prevent a vote. This measure 
provided that the Commissioner of Prohibition shall have con- 
trol of all alcohol, with a separate industrial alcohol bureau 
under his direction. The present conflict of authority between 
the permissive and prohibitory features of the law would be 
eliminated if this proposed measure is passed. 

The Treasury Department, in which the Prohibition Unit is 
located, has always had control of all liquor withdrawals. 
Analyses, approval of formulae for manufacture of alcoholic 
preparations, and control of distilleries, bonded warehouses, 
and alcohol plants have been functions of the Treasury De- 
partment. The problem has been to coordinate these activities 
for successful action. 

The best resulfs can not be secured until the head of the 
Treasury Department, by proper supervision of the activities 
of that department, coordinates them and requires cooperation 
from the heads of the various bureaus. This would speed up 
enforcement efficiency tremendously. No new law is necessary 
to do this. It requires only business administration on the 
part of the head of the Treasury Department. He has the 
power to do it in the interests of economy and efficiency and a 
sound policy of government. 

CONFUSION IN TRANSFER TO JUSTICE DEPARTMENT 


It would make confusion if, as has been provided in a bill 
introduced in the Senate, the work of the enforcement unit 
were transferred to the Justice Department. This would turn 
the present Siamese twin system into a very Cerberus, whose 
three heads would annoy legitimate industry while proving 
comparatively harmless to lawbreakers. The Treasury De- 
partment would still have to continue its supervision over 
intoxicating liqnors because they are subject to taxation, and 
no one suggests that the Justice Department assume tax- 
collecting functions. These taxes approximate $28,000,000 
annually. The Justice Department would haye to duplicate 
nearly all of the activities of the Treasury Department in 
supervising the alcohol distribution, at the expense of the tax- 
payers, if it were placed in charge of enforcement. It would 
create possible conflicts in regulations, with resulting annoy- 
ance to every legitimate business industry, besides affording 
loopholes for the escape of lawbreakers. 

The transfer of inspectors and detection officers from the de- 
partment controlling the supply of potential bootleg liquor 
would multiply the difficulties of detection. Whenever law 
enforcement broke down the detection department could allege 
that the fault lay with the withdrawal control, while those in 
charge of withdrawals could retort that they were not respon- 
sible for detecting law violators. 

The Attorney General is the chief legal adviser of the Presi- 
dent. He is charged with the prosecution of cases in behalf 
of the Government. The Justice Department is not the evi- 
dence-gathering department. It uses the evidence collected and 


presented by the Postal Department, the Agricultural Depart- 
ment, customs officers, the Departments of Commerce, the Inte- 
rior, and other divisions of the Government. These depart- 
ments haye a comparatively simple procedure. The responsi- 
bility for securing evidence is well located, and the work of 
securing it is limited to activity directed against a compara- 
tively small field of law violators. 
y NO PRECEDENT FOR TRANSFER 


Each governmental department gathers evidence of violations 
of the laws it administers and presents such evidence to the 
United States district .attorneys for prosecution. If district 
attorneys are given control of both crime detection and prose- 
cution, they really become prosecuting witnesses. The check 
afforded by the present plan would be removed. With both 
activities under a single officer, he could cover his derelictions 
of duty. Those who are now too lax would be more secure in 
their inactivity. Shirkers would not be made efficient. Dis- 
trict judges who now impose petty fines and refuse to use the 
full power of the law would not alter their attitude if the 
department had charge of gathering as well as of acting upon 
evidences of lawlessness. The argument that trivial cases are 
now brought before the Federal courts is no reason for alter- 
ing the policy of government. Nonexistence of State law or 
refusal of local courts to function often sends such trivial cases 
to the United States courts. A transfer of prohibition enforce- 
ment would not affect this condition. The United States dis- 
trict attorneys already have control over the presentation of 
prohibition cases in Federal courts, as in other cases. 

Instead of subdividing prohibition enforcement responsibilty, 
we need to centralize it, coordinate it, definitely locate it. The 
responsibility for prosecution of violators of the law is already 
lodged in the Department of Justice. The head of that de- 
partment should hold his subordinates strictly to account on 
their conduct of prohibition cases. 

The Treasury Department includes the other agencies related 
to prohibition enforcement. The Commissioner of Prohibition 
should be given authority over the administration of the per- 
missive features of the law and the detection of violations. 
With such authority, he can be held directly responsible for 
failures in these features of enforcement. The work of the 
Coast Guard, the internal-revenue collectors, the customs serv- 
ice, and the Income Tax Bureau should be carefully coordi- 
nated by the Secretary of the Treasury with the work of the 
Prohibition Unit. This would bring order out of chaos, would 
agree with our precedents in government, be sound policy, and 
secure the maximum of enforcement. 

EACH DEPARTMENT HAS TASK 


Law enforcement requires the active, efficient participation 
of the legislative, executive, and judicial branches of the Gov- 
ernment. Each must do its share to accomplish the best re- 
sults, but underlying and supporting them there must be the 
sustaining force of an awakened public sentiment. It is not 
sufficient to demand merely that the law should be enforced. 
The first emphasis should be placed upon law observance be- 
cause the law is a part of our Constitution and interwoven in 
our very American institution. The results have been most 
encouraging. The people have shown their determination that this 
policy of goyernment shall be enforced and the Constitution 
upheld. 

GEORGIA’S OWN EXPERIENCE 

In my own State of Georgia our prohibition law is somewhat 
in advance of the national prohibition act. It prohibits the 
possession of intoxicating beverages whether they were pur- 
chased and possessed before the prohibition law went into 
effect or afterwards. The validity of this law has been chal- 
lenged repeatedly. 

A short time ago the Government arrested Sig Samuels for 
possessing intoxicating beverages which he claimed were se- 
cured before prohibition went into effect. The case was carried 
to the Supreme Court of the United States, and on March 2, 
1925, Mr. Chief Justice Taft delivered the opinion of the court 
upholding the validity of our State law. 

The reasoning of the court in sustaining our law is so illumi- 
nating and persuasive that I am quoting it in full as a part of 
my speech. I commend our State law on this point to the other 
States of the Union, as well as to Congress, in the hope that 
it will be made a part of the national prohibition act. The 
decision of the Supreme Court reads as follows: 

Sig Samuels, a resident of Dekalb County, Ga., filed his petition in 
the superlor court of that county against its sheriff, J. A. McCurdy, 
in which he prayed for the specific recovery of certain intoxicating 
liquors belonging to him which he averred had been seized on search 
warrant by the defendant. He asked an injunction to prevent their 
destruction. A rule to show cause issued and a restraining order, 
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A general demurrer to the petition was sustained and the case dis- 
missed. On error to the supreme court of the State, the judgment 
was affirmed. This is a writ, of error to that Judgment. 

The petition averred that Phillips, a deputy sheriff of the defendant, 
went to Samuels's residence and acting under a search warrant seized 
and carried away a large quantity of whiskies, wines, beer, cordials, 
and liquors; that he stored this in the jal of the county; that it was 
the purpose of the defendant to destroy them without any hearing 
af the petitioner; that the value of the liquors at the scale of prices 
current before the prohibition laws was approximately $400, but at 
the prices paid thereafter if Dlegally sold would be very much more; 
that the greater. part of the UHauors was botight by the petitioner and 
kept at his home prior to the year 1907; that the balance thereof 
was legally purchased by him in the State of Florida and legally 
shipped to him in interstate commerce prior to the year 1915; that 
although a citizen of the United States and the State of Georgia, the 
petitioner was horn in Europe, where the use of such liguors had been 
common; that he had been accustomed to their use all his life; that 
he purchased them lawfully for the use of his family and friends at 
his own bome, and not for any unlawful purpose. 

The session laws of Georgia for 1907, page 81, now embodied in 
section 426 of the Georgia Penal Code, declares that: 

“Tt shall not be lawful for any person within the limits of this 
State to sell or barter for valuable consideration, either directly or. 
indirectly, or give away. to induce trade at any place of business, or 
keep or furnish at any other places, or manufacture, or keep on hand 
at their place of business any alcoholic, spirituous, malt, or intoxi- 
cating liquors, or intoxicating bitters, or other drinks which, if drunk 
to excess, will produce intoxication; and any person so offending shall 
be guilty. of a misdemeanor.” 

By act of November 17, 1915, section 2, it is provided: 

“Jt shall be unlawful for any person * * © to manufacture, 
sell, offer for sale, * * * keep on hand at a place of business or 
at or in any social, fraternal, or locker club, or otherwise dispose of 
any. of the prohibited liquors and beverages described in section 1 of 
this act, or any of them, in any quantity ; but this inhibition does not 
include, and nothing in this act shall affect, the social serying of such 
liquors and beverages in private residences in ordinary social inter- 
course.“ 

Section 20 of the same act reads as follows: 

“Spe, 20. Be it further enacted by the authority aforesaid, That 
no property rights of any kind shall exist in said prohibited liquors 
and beverages, or in the vessels kept or used for the purpose of 
violating any provision of this act or any law for the promotion of 
temperance or for the suppression of the eyils of intemperance; nor 
in any such liquors when received, possessed, or stored at any for- 
bidden place or anywhere in a quantity forbidden by law, or when 
kept, stored, or deposited in any place in this State for the purpose 
of sale or unlawful disposition or unlawfel furnishing or distribution ; 
and in all such cases the liquors and beverages, and the vessels and 
receptacles in which such liquors are contained, and the property 
herein named, kept, or used for the purpose of violating the law as 
aforesaid, are hereby declared to be contraband and are to be forfeited 
to the State when seized, and may be ordered and condemned to be 
destroyed after seizure by order of the court that has acquired juris- 
diction over the same, or by order of the judge or court after convie- 
tion when such liquors and such property named have been seized for 
use as evidence.” 

By act of March 28, 1917, it is deelared that: 

“It shall be unlawful for any corporation, firm, person, or indi- 
vidual to receive from any common carrier, corporation, firm, person, 
or individual, or to have, control, or possess, in this State, any of 
said enumerated liquors or beverages, whether intended for personal 
use or otherwise,.save as ig hereinafter excepted.” 

The provision of 1915 which permitted the social serving of Mquors 
and beverages in private residences and in ordinary social intercourse 
was expressly repealed by the act of 1917. Under other provisions 
liquor and wine may be held for medicinal, mechanical, and sacra- 
mental purposes on special permits. There are not claimed to be any 
circumstances in this case excepting the liquors here seized from the 
condemnation of the act of 1917. 

Three grounds are urged for reversal. First, the 1917 law, under 
which liquor lawfully acquired can be seized and destroyed is an ex 
post facto law. Second, the law in punishing the owner for possessing 
liquor he bad lawfully acquired before its enactment deprives him of 
his property without due process. ‘Third, it violates the due process 
requirement by the seizure and destruction of the Mquor without 
giving the possessor his day in court. 

First. This law is not an ex post facto law. It does not provide a 
punishment for a past offense. It does not fix a penalty for the 
owfer for having become possessed of the liquor. The penalty it im- 
poses is for esntinuing to possess the liquor after the enactment of the 
law. It is quite the same question as that presented in Chicago & 
Alton Railroad Co, v. Tranbarger (238 U. 8 67). There a Missouri 
statute required railroads. to construct water outlets across their 


rights of way. The railroad company had constructed a solid em- 
baukment 12 years before the passage of the act. The railroad was 
penalized for nencompliance with the statute. This court said: 

„The argument that in respect to its penalty feature the statute is 
invalid as an ex post facto law is sufficiently answered by pointing 
out that plaintiff in error is subjected to a penalty not because of the 
manner in which it originally constructed its railroad embankment, 
nor for anything else done or omitted before the passage of the act in 
1907, but because after that time it maintained the embankment in a 
manner prohibited by that act.” 

Second. Does the seizure of this liquor and its destruction deprive 
the plaintiff in error of his property without due process of law, in 
violation of the fourteenth amendment? 

In Crane v. Campbell (245 U. S. 304), Crane was arrested for hav- 
ing in his possession a bottle of Whisky for his own use and not for 
the purpose of giving away or selling the same to any person. This 
was under a provision of the statute of Idaho that it should be un- 


‘lawful for any person to import, ship, sell, transport, deliver, receive, 


or have in his possession any imtoxicating liquors. It was held that 
the law was within the police power of the State. The court said: 
“Tt must now be regarded as settled that, on account of their well- 


‘known noxious qualities and the extraordinary evils shown by expe- 


rience commonly to be consequent upon their nse, a State has power 
absolutely to probibit mannfacture, gift, purchase, sale, or transpor- 
tation of intoxicating, liquors within its borders without violating 
the guaranties of the fourteenth amendment.” Citing Bartemeyer v. 
Iowa (18 Wall. 129); Beer Company u. Massachusetts (97 U. S. 25, 
$8) ; Mugler v. Kansas (128 U. S. 623, 662) ; Crowley v. Christensen 
(137 U. S. 86, 91) ; Purity Extract Co. v. Lynch (226 U. S. 192, 201); 
Clark Distilling Co. v. Western Maryland Railway Co. (242 U. S. 311. 
330, 331). 

The court pointed out that as the State had the power to prohibit, 
it might adopt such measures as were reasonably appropriate or need- 
ful to render exercise of that power effective; and that considering 
the notorious difficulties always attendent upon efforts to suppress 
traffic in liquors, the court was unable to say that the challenged. in- 
hibition of their possession was arbitrary and unreasonable or with- 
out proper relation to the legitimate legislative purpose; that the 
right to hold intoxicating liquor for personal use was not one of those 
fundamental privileges of a citizen of the United States which no 
State could abridge; and that a contrary view would be incompatible 
with the undoubted power to prevent manufacture, gift, sale, pur- 
chase, or transportation of such articles—the only feasible way of 
getting them, It did not appear in that case when the liquor seized 
had been acquired, but presumably after the prohibitory act, 

In Barbour v. Georgia (249 U. 8, 454) it was held that the Georgia 
prohibitory law, approved November 18, 1915, but which did not 
become effective until May 1, 1916, was not invalid under the four- 
teenth amendment when applied to the possession of liquor by one 
who had acquired it after the approval of the law and before it 
became effective. 

These cases, it is said, do not apply because the liquor here was 
lawfully acguired by Samuels before the act of 1917 making it unlaw- 
ful for one to be possessed of liquor in his residence for use of his 
family and his guests. 

In Mugler v. Kansas (123 U. S. 623), it appeared that the brew- 
erles, the use of which as such was enjoined as a nuisance and the 
beer the sale of which was also enjoined, were owned by Mugler before 
the prohibition act, making both unlawful. In answering the argu 
ment that even if the State might prohibit the use and sale, compensa- 
tlon should be made for them before putting it Into effect to aceord 
with the fourteenth amendment, Mr. Justice Harlan, speaking for the 
court, said: 

“As already stated, the present case must be governed by principles 
that do not involye the power of eminent domain, in the exercise of 
which property may not be taken for public use without compensation. 
A prohibition simply upon the use of property for purposes that are 
declared by valid legislation to be injurious to the health, morals, or 
safety of the community can not, in any just sense, be deemed a taking 
or an appropriation of property for the public benefit. Such legisla- 
tion does not disturb the owner in the control or use of his property 
for lawful purposes nor restrict his right to dispose of it, but is only a 
declaration by the State that its use by any one for certain forbidden 
purposes is prejudicial to the public interests. Nor can legislation of 
that character come within the fourteenth amendment, in any case, 
unless it is apparent that its real object is not to protect the com- 
munity or to promote the general well-being, but, under the guise of 
police regulation, to deprive the owner of his Überty and property, 
without due process of law. The power which the States have of pro- 
hibiting such use by individuals of their property as will be prejudicial 
to the health, the morals, or the safety of the public, is not—and, con- 
sistently with the-existence and safety of organized society, can not 


be—bardened with the condition that the State must compensate such 
individual owners for pecuniary losses they may sustain by reason of 
their not being permitted by a noxious use of their property to b 
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injury upon the community. The exercise of the police power by the 
destruction of property which is itself a public nuisance or the prohibi- 
tion of its use in a particular way, whereby its value becomes depre- 
ciated, is very different from taking property for public use or from 
depriving a person of his property without due process of law. In the 
one case a nuisance only is abated; in the ‘other unoffending property 
Is taken away from an innocent owner. z : 

“It is true that when the defendants in these cases purchased or 
erected their breweries the laws of the State did not forbid the 
manufacture of intoxicating liquors. But the State did not thereby 
give any assurance, or come under an obligation that its legislation 
upon that subject would remain unchanged, Indeed, as was said in 
Stone v. Mississippi, above cited, the supervision of the public health 
and the public morals Is a governmental power, ‘continuing in its 
nature,’ and to be dealt with as the special exigencies of the moment 
may require,’ and that, for this purpose, the largest legislative discre- 
tion is allowed, and the discretion can not be parted with any more than 
the power itself.“ 

In view of this language and the agreed statement of facts the de- 
cision necessarily was that the sale of beer made and owned before the 
prohibition law could be punished by that law as a nuisance and that 
no compensation was necessary, if the legislature deemed it to be neces- 
sary for the health and morals of the community, 

It is true that a remark In the opinion in Eberle v. Michigan (232 
U. S. 700, 706) refers to the question as still an open one, and the 
same reference is made in Barbour v. Georgia (249 U. S. 454, 459). 
In Hamilton v. Kentucky Distilleries Co. (251 U. S. 146, 157) there is 
a similar reference, though with a suggestive citation to Mugler v. 
Kansas. And in Jacob Ruppert v. Caffey (251 U. S. 264), after call- 
ing attention to this reservation, this court said: 

“Tt should, however, be noted that among the judgments affirmed 
In the Mugler case, was one for violation of the act by selling beer 
acquired before its enactment (see pp. 625, 627); and that it was 
assumed without discussion that the same rule applied to the brewery 
and its product (see p. 669).” 

But it was not found necessary to consider the question in the Jacob 
Ruppert case, because there was no appropriation of property but 
merely a lessening of value due to permissible restriction imposed upon 
its use, 

The ultimate legislative object of prohibition is to prevent the drink- 
ing of intoxicating liquor by any one because of the demoralizing effect 
of drunkenness upon society. The State has the power to subject 
those members of society who might indulge in the use of such liquor 
without injury to themselyes to a deprivation of access to liquor In 
order to remove temptation from those whom its use would demoralize 
and to avoid the abuses which follow in its train. Accordingly laws 
have been enacted by the States and sustained by this court by 
which it has been made illegal to manufacture liquor for one's own use 
or for another's to transport it or to sell it or to give it away to 
others, N 

The legislature has this power whether it affects liquor lawfully 
acquired before the prohibition or not. Without compensation it may 
thus seek to reduce the drinking of liquor, It is obvious that if men 
are permitted to maintain liquor in their possession, though only for 
their own consumption, there is danger of its becoming accessible to 
others, Legislation making possession unlawful is therefore within 
the police power of the States as a reasonable mode of reducing the 
evils of drunkenness, as we have seen in the Crane and Barbour 
cases, The only question which arises is whether for the shrunken 
opportanity of the possessor of liquor who acquired it before the law, 
to use it only for his own consumption, the State must make compensa- 
tion, By valid laws, his property rights have been so far reduced that 
it would be difficult to measure their value. ‘That which had the 
qualities of property has, by successive provisions of law in the interest 
of all, been losing its qualities as property, For many years every- 
one who has made or stored liquor has known that it was a kind of 
property which because of its possible vicious uses might be denied 
by the State the character and attributes as such, that legislation 
caleulated to suppress its use in the interest of public health and 
morality was lawful and possible, and this without compensation. 
Why should compensation be made now for the mere remnant of the 
original right if nothing was paid for the loss of the right to sell it, 
give it away, or transport it? The necessity for its destruction is 
claimed under the same police power to be for the public betterment as 
that which authorized its previous restrictions. It seems to us that 
this conclusion finds support in the passage quoted above from the 
opinion in the Mugler case and its application to the agreed facts, 
and in Gardner v. Michigan (199 U. S. 325) and Reduction Co. v. Sani- 
tary Works (199 U. S. 306). (See also American Storage Co. v. Chicago, 
211 U. 8. 306, and Adams v. Milwaukee, 228 U. S. 572, 584; Lawton v. 
Steele, 152 U. S. 133, 136; United States v. Pacific Railroad, 120 U. 
S. 227, 239.) In Gardner b. Michigan a municipal ordinance was 
held valid which required the owner to deliver to the agent of the city 
all garbage with vegetable and animal refuse although it was shown 
that it was property of value because it could be advantageously used 


for the manufacture of commercial fat. It was decided that the police 
power justified the legislature or its subordinate, the city council, in 
the interest of the publie in removing and destroying the garbage as 
a health measure without compensation, 

Finally it is said that the petitioner here has no day in court pro- 
vided by the law, and therefore that in this respect the liquors have 
been taken from him without due process, The Supreme Court of 
Georgia has held in Delaney v. Plunkett (146 Ga. 547, 565), that under 
the twentieth section of the act of November 17, 1915 (Georgia Laws, 
extra session 1915, p. 77), quoted above, which declares that no prop- 
erty rights of any kind shall exist in prohibited liquors and beverages, 
no hearing need be given the possessor of unlawfully held liqnors but 
that they may be destroyed by order of the court. In the Plunkett case 
the seizure was of liquor held in excess of an amount permitted by the 
law of 1915. By the amendment of 1917, as already pointed out, 
possession even for home use is now forbidden. As in the Plunkett 
ease, the petitioner does not deny that the liquor seized was within 
the condemnation of the law and that he has no defense to his posses- 
sion of it except as he asserts a property right protected by the 
fourteenth amendment which we found he does not have. As a search 
Warrant issued the seizure was presumably valid. The law provides for 
an order of destruction by a court, but it does not provide for notice 
to the previous possessor of the liquor and a hearing before the order 
is made. Under the circumstances prima facie the liquor existed con- 
trary to law and it was for the possessor to prove the yery narrow 
exceptions under which he could retain it as lawful. If he desired to 
try the validity of the seizure or the existence of the exception by 
which his possession could be made to appear legal, he could resort 
to suit to obtain possession and to enjoin the destruction under the 
Georgia law, as he has done in this case, This under the circum- 
stances, it seems to us, constitutes sufficient process of law under the 
Federal Constitution as respects one in his situation. (Lawton v. 
Steele, 152 U. S. 133, 142.) What might be necessary, if he were claim-- 
ing to hold the liquor lawfully for medicinal or some other specially 
excepted purpose, we need not consider, x 

The averment in the petition was that the sheriff intended to de- 
stroy the liquor, There is no averment in the petition that he did not 
intend to do this by order of court upon his application, We must take 
it for granted on the demurrer, therefore, as against the pleader that 
the sheriff did not intend to depart from section 20 of the act of 1915, 
and that the question made here is on the yalidity of that section, 

Judgment affirmed. 

A true copy. 

Test: 


* 
Clerk, Supreme Court, United States. 
ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


Mr. ROSENBLOOM, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, 
reported that they had examined and found truly enrolled 
bills and joint resolutions of tie following titles, when the 
Speaker signed the same: 

H. R. 3839. An act for the relief of Mr. Castanola & Son; 

H. R. 5939. An act to facilitate and simplify the work of 
the Forest Service, United States Department of Agriculture, 
and to promote reforestation ; 

H. R. 11633. An act to authorize an appropriation to provide 
additional hospital and out-patient dispensary facilities for 
persons entitied to hospitalization under the World War 
veterans’ act, 1924; 

H. J. Res. 375. Joint resolution authorizing and directing? 
the Secretary of Agriculture to waive one-half of the grazing 
fees for the use of the national forests during the calendar 
year 1925; 

II. J. Res. 382. Joint resolution empowering the Speaker of 
the House of Representatives to appoint a Member elect 
of the Sixty-ninth Congress as a member of the Commission 
in Control of the House Office Building; 

S. 99. An act authorizing the President to appoint two addi- 
tiondl circuit judges for the eighth circuit; 

S. 1042. An act to provide for the establishment of a proba- 
tion system in the United States courts, except in the District of 
Columbia ; 

S. 3406. An act relating to the use or disposal of vessels or 
vehicles forfeited to the United States for violation of the cus- 
toms laws or the national prohibition act, and for other pur- 
poses ; 

S. 4213. An act to authorize the building of a bridge across 
the Santee River in South Carolina; 

S. 4214. An act to authorize the building of a bridge across 
the Savannah River, between South Carolina and Georgia; 

S. J. Res. 102. Joint Resolution authorizing the Secretary of 
War to modify certain contracts entered into for the sale of 
boats, barges, tugs, and other transportation facilities intended 
for operation upon the New York State Barge Canal; 
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S. J. Res. 130. Joint Resolution for the participation of the 
United States in an international exposition to be held at 
Seville, Spain, in 1927; ; 

H. R. 10020, An act making appropriations for the Depart- 
ment of the Interior for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1926, 
and for other purposes; 

H. R, 11472. An act authorizing the construction, repair, and 
preservation of certain public works on rivers and harbors, 
and for other purposes; 

H. R. 11505. An act making appropriations for the Execu 
tive Office and sundry independent executive bureaus, boards, 
commissions, and offices, for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1926, and for other purposes; 

S. 3918. An act to extend for an additional period of one 
year the effective period of the act entitled “An act to amend 
section 51 of chapter 4 of the Judicial Code,” approved 
September 19, 1922, and an act entitled “An act to amend 
section 876 of the Revised Statutes,” approved September 19, 
1922; 

S. J. Res. 189. Joint resolution authorizing the enlargement 
of the Federal Veterans’ Hospital at Muskogee, Okla., by 
the purchase of an adjoining city hospital and authorizing 
the appropriation of $150,000 for that purpose; 

S. J. Res. 190. Joint resolution to provide for the expenses of 
delegates of the United States to the Pan American Congress 
of Highways; 

H. R. 6001. An act for the relief of John E. Walker; 

H. J. Res. 226; Joint resolution for the relief of special dis- 
bursing agents of the Alaskan Engineering Commission, author- 
izing the payment of certain claims, and for other purposes, 
affecting the management of the Alaska Railroad; 

H. J. Res. 294. Joint resolution extending the sovereignty of 
-the United States over Swains Island and making the island 
a part of American Samoa; 

S. 2085, An act to authorize the Broadwater Irrigation Dis- 
trict, a Montana organization, to construct a dam across the 
Missouri River; 

S. 8613. An act to provide for retirement for disability in the 
Lighthouse Service; 

S. 4191. An act to permit the merger of street railway cor- 
porations operating in the District of Columbia, and for other 
purposes ; 

S. 3818. An act authorizing the construction of additional 
facilities at Walter Reed General Hospital, in the District of 
Columbia ; 

S. 4861. An act establishing a commission for the participa- 
tion of the United States in the observance of the one hundred 
and fiftieth anniversary of the patriotic action taken by the 
people of Mecklenburg County, N. C., in May, 1775, in declaring 
their independence of the English Crown; 

F. J. Res. 179. Joint resolution to amend section 10 of the act 
entitled “An act to establish the upper Mississippi River wild 
life and fish refuge; 

II. R. 12344. An act to extend the time for the commence- 
ment and completion of the bridge of the Valley Transfer Rail- 
way Co., a corporation, across the Mississippi River in the 
State of Minnesota; 

II. R. 12876. An act to extend the time for the commencement 
and completion of the bridge of the county of Norman and 
the town and village of Halstad, in said county, in the State of 
Minnesota, and the county of Traill and the town of Herberg, 
in said county, in the State of North Dakota, across the Red 
River of the North on the boundary line between said States; 

II. R. 12264. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
State of Minnesota and the counties of Sherburne and Wright 
to construct a bridge across the Mississippi River; 

II. R. 11702. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
village of Spooner, Minn., to construct a bridge across the 
Rainy River; 

S. 4377. An act to permit a compact or agreement between 
the States of Washington, Idaho, Oregon, and Montana re- 
specting the disposition and apportionment of the waters of 
the Columbia River and its tributaries, and for other pur- 


poses; 

H. R. 1446. An act for the relief of Charles W. Gibson, alias 
Charles J. MeGibb; 

II. R. 12156. An act extending the time for repayment of the 
revolving fund for the benefit of the Crow Indians; and 

II. R. 9131. An act for the relief of Martha Janowitz. 
ENROLLED BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS PRESENTED TO THE 

PRESIDENT FOR HIS APPROVAL 

Mr. ROSENBLOOM, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, 
reported that this day they had presented to the President of 
the United States, for his approval, the following enrolled bilis 
and joint resolutions: 


H. R. 11633. An act to authorize an appropriation to provide 
additional hospital and out-patient dispensary facilities for 
persons entitled to hospitalization under the World War vet- 
erans’ act, 1924; 

H. J. Res. 382. Joint resolution empowering the Speaker of 
the House of Representatives to appoint a Member elect of the 
Sixty-ninth Congress as a member of the commission in control 
of the House Office Building; 

H. J. Res. 347. Joint resolution providing for an investigation 
of the official conduct of George W. English, district judge for 
the eastern district of Illinois; 

H. R. 3839. An act for the relief of M. Castanola & Son; 

H. R. 9846. An act for the relief of Francis Kelly; 

H. R. 2646. An act for the relief of Ida Fey; 

H. R. 5687. An act for the relief of Edward R. Wilson, lieu- 
tenant commander, Supply Corps, United States Navy ; 

H. R. 10770. An act granting certain lands to the State of 
Washington for public park and recreational grounds, and for 
other purposes ; 

H. R. 11067, An act to provide for the relinquishment by the 
United States of certain lands to the county of Kootenai, in 
the State of Idaho; and 

H. R. 5939. An act to facilitate and simplify the work of the 
Forest Service, United States Department of Agriculture, and 
to promote reforestation. 


RECESS 


Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do 
now stand in recess until 10 o’clock to-morrow. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 7 o'clock and 20 
minutes p. m.) the House, in accordance with the order pre- 
viously made, stood in recess until to-morrow, Wednesday, 
March 4, 1925, at 10 o’clock a. m. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETO. 


918. Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, a letter from the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, transmitting report for the fiscal year 
ended June 30, 1924, concerning the appropriations for the 
construction of rural post roads in cooperation with the States, 
the Federal administration of this work, and the survey, con- 
struction, and maintenance of roads and trails within or 
partly within the national forests, was taken from the Speaker's 
table and referred to the Committee on Roads. a 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII. 

Mr. FISH: Select Committee to Investigate National Dis- 
abled Soldiers League. A report pursuant to H. Res. 412 in 
connection with the National Disabled Soldiers League (Rept. 
No, 1638). Referred to the House Calendar. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. HILL of Maryland: A bill (II. R. 12471) to authorize 
United States commissioners to try certain classes of cases; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BOYLAN: A bill (II. R. 12472) authorizing the re- 
ceipt and disposal by the Secretary of State of certain decora- 
tions of the former Kingdom of Montenegro; to the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. WEAVER: A bill (H. R. 12473) to provide for the 
construction of a road on the reservation of the Eastern Band 
of the Cherokee Indians in Swain and Jackson Counties, N. C.; 


to the Committee on Indian Affairs, 


By Mr. CABLE: A bill (H. R. 12474) authorizing the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission to make all necessary rules 
regarding motor transportation companies, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 

By Mr. HOWARD of Nebraska: Joint resolution (H. J. 
Res. 885) providing for the printing of additional copies of 
the ConGRESSiONAL RECORD; to the Committee on Printing. 

By Mr. BULWINKLE: Resolution (H. Res. 462) providing 
for a committee on foreign trade; to the Committee on Rules. 

By the SPEAKER (by request): Memorial of the Legisla- 
ture of the State of Utah, petitioning Congress for the pro- 
posed appropriation of $900,000 for the Great Salt Lake Bagin 
reclamation project; to the Committee on Appropriations. 

Also (by request), memorial of the Legislature of the State 
of Utah, urging the passage of a bill relating to the organiza- 
tion of a farmers’ export corporation; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 
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By Mr. BROWNE of Wisconsin: Memorial of the Legisla- 
ture of the State of Wisconsin, urging Congress to enact’ House 
bill 11541; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

By Mr. RAKER: Memorial of the Legislature ef the State 
of California, relative to protection of certain navigable waters 
in the State of California and indorsing the bill H. R. 11065; 
to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors, 

By Mr. LEATHERWOOD: Memorial of the Legislature of 
the State of Utah, urging the Congress of the United States to 
appropriate $900,060 for the Great Salt Lake Basin reclama- 
tion project; to the Committee on Appropriations. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the State of Utah, urg- 
ing the passage of a bill relating to the organization of a 
farmers’ export corporation; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

‘By Mr. WINTER: Memorial of the Legislature of the State 
of Wyoming, favoring the immediate enactment into law of 
House bill 157, known as the Purnell bill; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the State of Wyoming, 
‘urging Congress to set aside old Fort Laramie and old Fort 
Bridger and Independence ‘Rock ‘as ‘historic reserves; to the 
‘Committee on the Public Lands. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the State of Wyoming, 
favoring legislation necessary to remove the cloud from titles 
eee sections in the State; to the Committee on Mines and 

g. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 

Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk's desk and referred as follows: 

3952. By Mr. BLACK of New Tork: Petition of sundry -resi- 
dents of New York City, State of New York, against the 
concurrence of the House of Representatives in the passage 
of the compulsory Sunday observance bill (S. 3218) and 
against the passage of any other religious legislation which 
oe ke pending; to the Committee on the District of- Co- 
umbia. 

3953. By Mr. DALLINGER: Petition of sundry citizens of 
Melrose, Mass., expressing opposition to S. 3218; to the Com- 
mittee on the District-of Columbia. 

8954. By Mr. HICKEY: Petition of A. B. Dilworth, South 
Bend, Ind., signed by sundry citizens of South Bend, Ind., 
protesting ‘against the Jones Sunday bill; to the Committee 
on the District of Columbia. 

3935. By Mr. KING: Petition of F. B. Mott and many other 
citizens of Galesburg, III., with reference ‘to compulsory Sun- 
day observance ‘bill (S. 3218); to the Committee on the Dis- 
‘trict of Columbia. 

8956. By Mr. KNUTSON: Petition of Hervey Modison, 
Euphenia Modison, and E. H. Modison, of Nebish, Minn., and 
others, protesting against passage of S. 3218; to the Commit- 
“tee on the District of Columbia. 

3957. Also, petition of A. 0. Russell, Hewitt, Minn:; W. C. 
Robinson, Eagle Bend, Minn.; S. B. Klatt, Bertha, Minn., and 
others, opposing enactment into law of S. 3218; to the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia. 

3958. By Mr. LEA of California: Petition of 29 residents of 
Scotia, Calif., protesting against the passage of the so-called 
Sunday observance bill, S. 3218; to the Committee on the Dis- 
‘trict of Columbia. 

3959. By Mr. LINEBERGHR: Petition of. various citizens 
of Monrovia, Calif., opposing- ennctment into Jaw of S. 3218; 
‘to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

3960. By Mr. MacLAFFERTY: Petition of sundry citizens! 
of Oakland, Calif., opposing enactment into law df S. 3218; 
to the Committee on the District.of Columbia. 

3961. By Mr. MORROW: Petition of committee of citizens 
of Las Vegas, N. Mex., in regard to America’s attitude to the 
question of the World Court; to the Committee on 8 
Affairs. 

3962. By Mr. PATTERSON: Petition of 78 residents of! 
Camden County, N. J., opposing the bill S. 3218 or auy other 
compulsory observance measure or legislation pertaining to 
religion; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

3963. By Mr, RAKER: Letter from Harold Riegelman, New. 
York City, relative to amending the Federal immigration law; } 
to the Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

3964. Also, telegram from the California Farm Bureau: Feder- 
ation, Berkeley, Calif., protesting against increase of parcel- 
post rates; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

3965. Also, letter from Lewis E. Hass, giving views of Dried 
Fruit Association of California relative to eliminating Pull 
man surcharge, and also the Gooding long and short haul bill; 
‘also, from Lewis Carrigan, manager Northern California Coun- 


ties“ Association, protestine against ‘the ‘elimination of the 
Pullman ‘surcharge by means of rider; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

3966. Also, petition of Mary Crosson, of Los Angeles, Calif., 
urging passage of legislation for the relief of San Francisco 
tire-insurance claimants; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

3967. Also, petition of the San Francisco Chamber of Com- 
merce, by its Washington representative, and the American 
Civic Association, Washington, D. C., indorsing and urging 
support of Federal city planning commission for District of 
Columbia; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

3968. Also, letter from Bascom A. Cudd, of Fitzsimons, Colo., 
indorsing and urging passage of Senate bill 33 and House bill 
6484; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

3969. By Mr. SWING: Petition of sundry residents of San 


‘Diego, Calif., protesting against compulsory Sunday observance 


laws; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 


SENATE 
Weonespay, March 4, 1925 
(Legislative day of Thursday, February 26, 1925) 
The Senate met at 10 o'clock a. m., on the expiration of the 


recess. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senate will receive a 
message from the House of Representatives, 


‘MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the Housé of Representatives, by Mr. Halti- 
gan, one of its clerks, announced that the House had agreed 
to the report of the committee of conference on ‘the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to 
the bill (H. R. 12392) making appropriations to supply defi- 
ciencies in certain appropriations for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1925, and prior fiscal years, to provide supplemental 
appropriations for the fiscal Fear ending June 30, 1925, and 
June 30, 1926, and for other purposes. 

The message also announced that the House had passed the 
bill (S. 4232) to amend section 409, Revised Statutes of the 
United States, relating to fines, penalties, forfeitures, and lia- 
bilities in the Postal Service, with an amendment, in which it 
requested the concurrence of the Senate. 

The message further announced that the House had receded 


.from its disagreement to the amendments of the Senate to the 


bill (H. R. 12308) to amend the World War veterans’ act, 
1924, and concurred therein. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


The message also announeed that the Speaker had affixed 
his signature to the following enrolled bills, and they were 
thereupon signed by the President pro tempore: 

H. R. 12156. An act extending the time for repayment of 
the revolving fund for the benefit of the Crow Indians; 

H. R. 1446. An act for the relief of Charles W. Gibson, alias 
Charles J. MeGibb; and 

H. R. 9131. An act for the relief of Martha Janowitz. 


DEFICIENCY APPROPRIATIONS—CONFERENCE REPORT 


Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, I submit the following con- 
ference report. 
The report was read as follows: 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendment numbered 54 of the Senate to 
the bill (H. R. 12392) making appropriations to supply de- 
ficiencies in certain appropriations for the fiscal year ending 
June 80, 1925, and prior fiscal ‘years, to provide supplemental 
appropriations for the fiscal years ending June 30, 1925, and 
June 30, 1926, and for other purposes, having met, after full 
and free conference have agreed to recommend and do recom- 
mend to their respective Houses as follows: 

That the House recede from its amendment to the amend- 


ment of the Senate numbered 54, and the Senate recede from 


its amendment numbered 54. 
F. E. WARREN, 
CHARLES CURTIS, 
ILE S. OVERMAN, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 
‘Martin B. “MADDEN, 
D. R. ‘AnrHony, Jr., 
Josera W. Byrys, 
Managers on the part of the House. 
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Mr. FLETCHER.. May I inquire of the Senator from Wyo- 
ming what was done with reference to the public buildings 
item? 

Mr. WARREN. This is a full report, and all the public 
buildings matters are swept from the bill. 

Mr. FLETCHER. That is what I feared, and it ought not 
to have been done. The amendment I offered and which the 
Senate adopted, and again by a vote of 49 to 32 insisted on, 
should have been accepted by the conferees in order that public 
buildings which have been authorized and for which funds 
have been appropriated and found to be inadequate might be 
constructed. They have been needed and waiting for 10 years 
or more, and the rejecting of this amendment is simply inex- 
cusable and indefensible. It is not short of an outrage. 

The report was agreed to. 


COMMISSION ON ANNIVERSARY OF MECKLENBURG (N. C.) DECLARA- 
TION OF INDEPENDENCE 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair appoints the 
Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Perper], the Senator from 
Indiana [Mr. Watson], the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. 
OVERMAN], and the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. MCKELLAR] 
as commissioners on the part of the Senate under Senate bill 
4361, establishing a commission for the participation of the 
United States in the observance of the one hundred and fiftieth 
anniversary of the patriotic action taken by the people of 
Mecklenburg County, of North Carolina, in May, 1775, in de- 
claring their independenc: of the English Crown. 


LAKES-TO-GULF WATERWAYS COMMITTEE 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair appoints as the 
Lakes-to-Gulf Waterways Committee on the part of the Senate 
the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Reen], chairman, the Sen- 
ator from Illinois [Mr. McKINLEY], the Senator from Iowa 
IMr. Bnook Hanr], the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. McKet- 
Lan], and the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. BROUSSARD]. 


CHILD LABOR 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate a com- 
munication from the Governor 6f the State of California, with 
accompanying papers, which, with the papers, was ordered to 
lie on the table and to be printed in the Rxconb, as follows: 

STATE or CALIFORNIA, 
EXECUTIVE OFFICE, 
Sacramento, February 27, 1925. 
Hon. ALBERT B. CUMMINS, 
President of the Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: Please find inclosed a certified copy of assembly joint 
resolution No. 1, heretofore adopted by the Senate and Assembly of 
the State of California. 

Yours respectfully, F. W. RICHARDSON, Governor, 

STATE or CALIFORNIA, 

DEPARTMENT OF STATE. 


I, Frank C. Jordan, secretary of state of the State of California, 


do hereby certify that I have carefully compared the transcript to 
which this certificate is attached with the record on file in my office, 
of which it purports to be a copy, and that the same is a full, true, 
and correct copy thereof, I further certify that this authentication is 
in due form and by the proper officer. 

In witness whereof I have hereunto set my hand and have caused 
the great seal of the State of California to be affixed hereto this 27th 
day of February, A. D. 1925. 

[SEAL.] FRANK C. JORDAN, 

Seeretary of State. 
By Frank H. Cory, Deputy. 


Assembly joint resolution 1 
Adopted in assembly January 8, 1925. 


Chief Clerk of the Assembly. 
Adopted in senate January 8, 1925. 
J. A. Bees, 
Sezoretary of the Senate. 
This resolution was received by the governor this 12th day of 
January, A. D. 1925, at 4.55 o'clock p. m. 
JOSEPH W. VICKERS, 
Private Secretary of the Governor. 
CHAPTER No. 1 
Assembly joint resolution No. 1, relative to the ratification of an 
amendment to the Constitution of the United States, proposed by 
the Congress of the United States of America, relating to child 
labor 
Whereas the Sixty-eighth Congress of the United States of America, 
at its first session, has adopted House joint resolution No. 184, two- 


Pate epee Meson Cee Mle Mee ata E A ak hehe salen ine Am paar cee th ae wr ah ccc 


thirds of each House concurring therein, proposing an amendment to 
the Constitution of the United States, in the following words, to wit: 


“Joint resolution proposing an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States 
“ Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United 
States of America in Congress assembled (two-thirds of each House 
concurring therein), That the following article is proposed as an amend- 
ment to the Constitution of the United States, which, when ratifled 
by the legislatures of three-fourths of the several States, shall be valid 
to all intents and purposes as part of the Constitution: 
“ARTICLE — 


“ SECTION 1. The Congress shall have power to limit, regulate, and 
prohibit the labor of persons under 18 years of age, 

“Sec. 2. The power of the several States is unimpaired by this 
article except that the operation of State laws shall be suspended to 
the extent necessary to give effect to legislation enacted by the 
Congress,” 

And— 

Whereas said proposed amendment will be valid as part of the Con- 
stitution of the United States when ratified by the legislatures of three- 
fourths of the several States: Therefore be it 

Resolved by the Assembly and the Senate of the Legislature of the 
State of California, jointly, at its forty-sirth session, conrmencing on 
the 5th day of January, 1925, a majority of all the members elected to 
each house of said legislature voting in favor thereof, that the said 
proposed amendment be, and the same is hereby, ratified by the Legisla- 
ture of the State of California. 

Resolved further, That certified copies of the foregoing preamble and 
resolution be forwarded by the Governor of the State of California to 
the President of the United States, the Secretary of State of the United 
States, the President of the Senate of the United States, and the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives of the United States, 

Frank F. MERRIAM, 
Speaker of the Assembly. 
C. C. Lor xa, 
President of the Senate. 

Filed in the office of the secretary of state of the State of California 
January 13, 1925, 

Frayx C. JORDAN, 
Secretary of Stute. 

By FRANK II. Cory, 
Deputy. 

Attest: 

[SEAL.] Fnaxxk C. JORDAN, Secretary of State. 
CONDOLENCE ON DEATH OF THE LATE SENATOR MEDILL M'CORMICK 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate a com- 
munication from the Secretary of State, transmitting a tele- 
gram (with a translation) from the provincial governor of 
the Province of Habana, Cuba, to the President of the Senate 
of the United States, conveying an expression of his condolence 
and that of the people of the Province on account of the death 
of the late Senator Mol. McCormick, which, with the accom- 
panying telegram, was ordered to lie on the table, and to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, March 3, 1925, 
The Hon. ALBERT B. CUMMINS, 
President pro tempore of the Senate, 
United States Senate, 

Sin: I have the honor to forward to you herewith a telegram, with 
a translation, from the provincial governor of the Province of Habana, 
Cuba, to the President of the Senate of the United States, conveying 
an expression of his condolence aud that of the people of that Province 
on account of the death of the late Senator MEDILE MCCORMICK., 

The telegram was delivered at the White House. 

I have the honor to be, sir, your obedient servant, 
Cantus E. HUGHES, 

Inclosures: Telegram from Habana, February 27, 1925, with transla- 
tion, 

{Translation of telegram] 
HABANA, February 27, 1925. 
The honorable the 
PRESIDENT OF THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Washington, D. C. 

In the name of the people of this Province and in my own I ex- 
tend to your honorable House our sentiment of condolence for the 
sudden and lamentable death of the Illustrious Senator MEDILL Me- 
CoRMICK, 


AxTOXIO Rotz, Provincial Governor. 
BILL INTRODUCED 
Mr. McLEAN introduced a bill (S. 4410) granting a pen- 
sion to Eliza W. Berrien (with accompanying papers); which 
wee read twice by its title and referred to the Committee on 
Pensions. 
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ROCK RIVER BRIDGE, ILLINOIS 


Mr. McKINLEY. Mr. President, I ask for the immediate 
consideration of the bill (H. R. 12405) granting the consent 
of Congress to the city of Rockford, in the county of Winne- 
bago and State of Illinois, to construct, maintain, and operate 
a bridge and approaches thereto across the Rock River. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
present consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of 
the Whole, proceeded to consider the bill, which was read as 
follows: ; 


Be tt enacted, etc., That the consent of Congress is hereby granted 
to the city of Rockford, in the county of Winnebago, in the State of 
Illinois, to construct, maintain, and operate a bridge and approaches 
thereto across the Rock River, at a point suitable to the interests of 
navigation, connecting Peach Street on the west side of the said river 
in the said city of Rockford with Jeferson Street on the east side of 
sald Rock River in the said city of Rockford, in accordance with the 
provisions of the act.entitled “An act to regulate the construction of 
bridges over navigable waters,” approved March 23, 1906. 

Src. 2. The right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby ex- 
pressly reserved. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


USE OF VEGETABLE OILS 


Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President, I present for publication 
in the Recorp a telegram from Senators representing the. cotton- 
growing States te the governors of certain other States in ref- 
erence to legislation relating to use of vegetable oils as an 
article of food. I present also a reply from the Governor of 
Vermont, Hon. Franklin S. Billings. 

There being no objection, the telegrams were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


MONTPELIER, VT., March 2, 1925. 
Hon. Morris SHEPPARD, 
Umted States Senate, Washington, D. O.: 

Telegram received. The legislature has adjourned until the 9th, 
When they will convene I will bring your telegram to attention of com- 
mittee, 

FRANKLIN S. BILLINGS, 
Governor of Vermont. 


Wasnivxcron, D. C., March 2, 1925. 


Gov. Friend W. Richardson, Sacramento, Calif.: Gov. Charles C. Moore, 
Boise, Idaho; Gov, Edward Jackson, Indianapolis, Ind.; Gov, John 
Hammill, Des Moines, Iowa; Gov. Sam A, Baker, Jefferson City, Mo.; 
Gov. John F. Erickson, Helena, Mont.; Gov, Adam McMullen, Lin- 
coln, Nebr. Gov. Franklin S. Billings, Montpelier, Ft.: Gov. John J. 
Blaine, Madison, Wis.; Gov. Theodore Christianson, St. Paul, Minn.“ 
Information is received that certain bills are pending in your legis- 

lature which discriminate against the use of vegetable oils by either 

prohibiting their use in the manufacture of substitutes for butter or 
oleomargarine or prohibiting the purchase of oleomargarine by your 

State institutions, or prohibiting the manufacture and sale of oleo- 

margarine in your State or imposing a heavy tax on oleomargarine and 

cleomargarine dealers. We, the United States Senators of certain South- 
ern States which produce about fifteen hundred million pounds of vege- 
table oils per annum, recognizing the right of each State to control its 
own affairs within the limits of the Constitution, respectfully beg that you 
use your good offices to discourage and to prevent the enactment into 
law of auy bill which would discriminate against these southern farm 
products, which according to the best scientific information are pure 
and wholesome articles of food. 
MORRIS SHEPPARD. 


— 


O. W. UNDERWOOD. 


Parte B. MAYFIELD. E. D. Surrn. 
Josera T. ROBINSON., CLAUDE A. SWANSON. 
E. S. BROUSSARD. N. B. Diar. 


Duncan U. FLETCHER. 
PABK TRAMMELL, 

T. H. CARAWAY. 
RosertT L. OWEN, 

Pat Harrison. 
CARTER GLASS. 

R. H. CAMERON. 

F. M. StuMoxs. 
EKPNNErH MCKELLAR, 


NEW YORK SHIPBUILDING CORPORATION 


Mr. EDGE. Mr. President, I report back favorably with- 
out amendment from the Committee on Naval Affairs the bill 
(H. R. 9969) for the relief of the New York Shipbuilding Cor- 
poration for losses incurred by reason of Government orders 


J. THOS. HII x. 
J. W. Harrenp. 

W. J. HARRIS. 

H. D. 8TEPRENS. 
WALTER F, GEORGE. 
Jos, E. RANSDELL. 
Lee S. OVERMAN. 
HENRY F. ASHURST. 


in the construction of battleship No. 42, and I ask unanimous 
consent for its immediate consideration. 

The bill passed the House without amendment, and simply 
provides that the Secretary of the Navy may investigate the 
old claim of the New York Shipbuilding Corporation, located 
in New Jersey, building the battleship Idaho, which entailed 
a loss of $3,000,000 because of raise in salaries under the Macey 
determination of salaries and wages of men. It does not carry 
any appropriation. It simply provides that investigation be 
made, and I trust the Senate will permit it to be passed. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
tiot proceeded to consider the bill, and it was read, as 

ollows: 


Be it enacted, eto., That the Secretary of the Navy be, and is hereby, 
authorized and directed to ascertain and determine the amount of 
loss caused to the New York Shipbuilding Corporation in the per- 
formance of the fixed-price contract for the construction of battleship 
No. , dated November 9, 1914, on account of increases in wages, In so 
far as they were made retroactive, paid by said corporation to its 
employees in aecordance with the decisions and awards of the Ship- 
building Labor Adjustment Board and on account of payments to em- 
ployees made by said corporation in excess of regular time rates for 
overtime work under said contract in accordance with the direction, 
authorization, and approval of Government authority and in sọ far as 
the amount or amounts of such retroactive wage increases and over- 
time payments so ascertained and determined shall increase the cost 
of such battleship No. 42 over the limit of eost thereof heretofore au- 
thorized as to such vessel, such Imit of cost is hereby increased 
accordingly, 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


REIMBURSEMENT OF CIVILIAN EMPLOYEES, NEWPORT, B. I. 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent for 
the immediate consideration of the bill (H. R. 6723) to provide 
for reimbursement of certain civilian employees of the naval 
torpedo station, Newport, R. I., for the value of personal effects 
lost, damaged, or destroyed by fire. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
present consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the bill was considered as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole, and it was read. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


RELIEF OF SUFFERERS BY FIRE 


Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, from the Committee on 
Military Affairs, I ask unanimous consent to report back favor- 
ably without amendment five measures which I have been 
unable to present before this time and for each of which I 
shall ask present consideration. First I report the bill (H. R. 
12029) for the relief of sufferers from the fire at New Bern, 
N. C., in December, 1922. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
present consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the bill was considered as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


RELIEF OF SUFFERERS FROM CYCLONE 


Mr. WADSWORTH. I ask now for consideration of the bill 
(II. R. 12030) for the relief of sufferers from cyclone in north- 
western Mississippi in March, 1923. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

BENJAMIN F. YOUNGS 


Mr. WADSWORTH. I now ask for the consideration of the 
bill (H. R. 7934) for the relief of Benjamin F. Youngs. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed, 

HERMAN R. WOLTMAN 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I now ask for the immediate consid- 
eration of the bill (H. R. 3556) for the relief of Herman R. 
Woltman. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection? 


= N 
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There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. 
* The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed, 


MATTHEW THOMAS 


Mr. WADSWORTH (for Mr. Ratston). I now ask unani- 
mous consent for the consideration of the bill (H. R. 2421) for 
the relief of Matthew Thomas. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
present consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

Mr. DIAL. Mr. President, I shall object to the further con- 
sideration of bills unless we know what they are and unless 
order is restored. 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, there are a large number of 
bills that ought to pass. They are relatively important, but 
unless order is preserved we are unable to ascertain what the 
various bills are. ‘Twenty-five or thirty of them are House 
bills reported without amendment, and I think ought to be 
passed ; but I ask for order so we may know what bills we are 
passing. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senate will be in order, 

ESTABLISHMENT OF RURAL ROUTES 


Mr. STERLING. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent for 
the present consideration of the bill (H. R. 4448) authorizing 
the establishment of rural routes of from 36 to 75 miles in 
length. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
present consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate as in Committee of the 
Whole proceeded to consider the bill. 

_ Mr. STERLING. I desire to have certain amendments made, 
which I send to the desk. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
stated. 

The amendments were, on page 1, line 7, after the word 
“compensation,” strike out down to the words “per annum” 
in line 9, and on page 2, line 1, strike out all after the word 
“with” and insert “the law fixing compensation for Rural 
Delivery Service,” so as to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted, cto., That hereafter the Postmaster General is author- 
ized, in his diseretion, to establish motor vehicle rural routes of not 
less than 36 miles nor of more than 75 miles in length, carriers sery- 
ing such routes who furnish and maintain their own motor vehicles to 
receive compensation per annum, to be based upon the length of the 
routes, in accordance with the law fixing compensation for Rural De- 
livery Service. 


The amendments were agreed to. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, it is of course useless to be 
attempting to pass Senate bills now. 

Mr. STERLING. This is a House bill, and with these slight 
amendments the bill is satisfactory. I think the bill can be 
enrolled and sent over to the House in time to be acted on. I 
think we should try it. It is a very short bill, but a very 
important bill, relative to the establishment of rural routes, I 
hope there will be no objection to the passage of the Dill. 

Mr. ROBINSON. I shall make no objection to its passage. 
The Senator explained it some days ago. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
Amendments were concurred in. 

The amendments were ordered to be engrossed and the bill to 
be read a third time. 

The bill was read the third time and passed. 


AMENDMENT OF PATENT AND TRADE-MARK LAWS 


Mr. ERNST. I ask unanimous consent for the immediate 
consideration of the bill (H. R. 21) to amend the patent and 
trade-mark laws, and for other purposes. It has twice passed 
the House and is unanimously reported by the Committee 
on Patents without amendment. It provides a plan whereby 
the Patent Office may saye money by issuing certificates to 
correct its own errors. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
present consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of 
the Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed, 


SALARIES OF FEDERAL JUDGES 


Mr. SPENCER. Mr. President, the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary, having under consideration the salaries of Federal 


Is there objection to the 


Is there objection to the 


The amendments will be 


judges, adopted the following resolution, which they desire to 
have presented to the Senate. The resolution was adopted on 
the motion of the senior Senator from Missouri [Mr. REED] 
and reads as follows: 


Resolved, That the chairman of the Committee on the Judiciary 
is hereby authorized to appoint a subcommittee to consider the ques- 
tion of the judicial salaries in Federal courts, and to report to the 
full Committee of the Judiciary in the Sixty-ninth Congress, and that 
the Senate be informed of this resolution. 


FIRST LIEUT. JOHN I. CONROY 


Mr. COPELAND. I ask unanimous consent for the present 
consideration of the bill (II. R. 5143) for the relief of First 
Lieut. John I. Conroy. The bill has been passed by the House 
aoe is unanimously reported by the Committee on Naval Af- 
‘airs, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
present consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the bill was considered as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole. e 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


ROBERT W. CALDWELL 


Mr. WILLIS. I ask unanimous consent for the present con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 8672) for the relief of Robert W. 
Caldwell. i 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore, 
present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, it is now proposed within 
less than two hours of adjournment sine die to take up for 
consideration bills on the calendar. If that is to be done, 
there ought to be some arrangement about it in order that the 
Senate shall not be in confusion and disorder throughout the 
proceedings. I do not believe that it is right or customary or 
that it is in accordance with the precedents to pass bills on the 
4th of March, and I am extremely disposed to oppose granting 
unanimous consent for the consideration of any bill this morn- 
ing. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President, will the Senator permit me to 
make a brief statement? f 

Mr. ROBINSON. Of course, if consent be given for the con- 
sideration of one bill it will simply mean that there will ensue 
a race between Senators to see who can secure recognition, 
It would be embarrassing to object to one bill and not to ob- 
ject to all. If some orderly procedure can be arranged which 
will enable the Senate to understand what it is doing and to 
proceed in order, I will not feel disposed to exercise my in- 
diyidual privilege to object to the consideration of bills which 
Senators may want to bring forward, but if we are going to 
make a spectacle of the Senate such as has occurred within 
the last few days, I shall certainly do so. 

Now I yield to the Senator from Ohio for the purpose of 
stating the provisions of his bill. What is the number of the 
bill on the calendar? 

Mr. WILLIS. It is Order of Business No. 1328, being the 
bill (H. R. 8672) for the relief of Robert W. Caldwell. 

Mr. President, this bill, as the Senator from Arkansas will 
observe, was reported from the Committee on Military Affairs 
by the senior Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. WALSH], who» 
has sought two opportunities to call it up. It is not a deser- 
tion case. The beneficiary of the bill was dismissed from the 
service because of an alleged crookedness in financial dealings: 
Subsequently the real culprit was discovered and served a 
term in the Ohio Penitentiary for the offense. The man whose 
record is sought to be cleared has been dead for years. The 
passage of this bill involves simply a matter of family honor. 
I hope the Senator from Arkansas will not object to its con- 
sideration and passage. The Senator from Massachusetts went 
into the matter very carefully, and is anxious that the bill 
shall be passed, 

Mr. ROBINSON. 
of the bill. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill (H. R. 8672) for the 
relief of Robert W. Caldwell. It proposes that in the adminis- 
tration of any laws conferring rights, privileges, or benefits 
upon honorably discharged soldiers Robert W. Caldwell shall 
be held and considered to haye been honorably discharged from 
the military service of the United States as a major of the 
First Regiment Ohio Volunteer Heavy Artillery, and provides 
that nothing in the terms of the act shall be so construed as to 
entitle him to any allowances in addition to those which he 
has already received. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed, 
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7 MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 

A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. Halti- 
gan, one of its clerks, announced that the House had agreed 
to the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 2688) 
providing for sundry matters affecting the naval service, and 
for other purposes. 

The message also announced that the House had agreed to 
the amendment of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 7269) to 
authorize and direct the Secretary of War to transfer certain 
materials, machinery, and equipment to the Department of 
Agriculture. 

The message further announced that the House had adopted 
a concurrent resolution (H. Con. Res. 48) providing for cor- 
rection in the enrollment of the bill (H. R. 12308) to amend 
the World War veterans’ act, 1924. 


R ENEMY PRIVATE PROPERTY 


Mr. OWEN. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD an AT- 
ticle by Edwin M. Borchard, professor of international law in 
Yale University, with my comments on it. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. In the absence of objection, 
it will be so ordered. 

The matter is as follows: 


ENEMY PRIVATE PROPERTY 
[By Edwin M. Borchard, professor international law, Yale University] 


Probably no rule of international law was regarded in 1914 as more 
firmly established than the rule that private property within the juris- 
diction belonging to citizens of the enemy State is inviolable. The 
rule was not adopted in any sudden burst of humanitarian sentiment, 
but was the result of an evolution of centuries. It rests upon a sound 
development in political and legal theory which was deemed natural and 
incidental to the evolution of modern civilization, namely, a conviction 
as to the essential distinction between private property and public 
property, between enemy-owned private property in one’s own jurisdic- 
tion and in enemy territory, and between noncombatants and combat- 
ants, accompanied by the growing realization that the practice of con- 
fiscation was reciprocally unwisely destructive and inconsistent with 
economic common sense. Possibly also the natural-law school of 
jurists in the eighteenth century were not without their influence in 
emphasizing the conviction, of mutual advantage, that those surviving 
the devastating effects of unmitigated war should have something left 
with which to take up again the thread of life. 

At all events, by the nineteenth century, the ancient practice of con- 
fiscation had become obsolete, and though occasional judicial dicta 
may be found to the effect that it was a “ strict right” of belligerents, 
Kent as far back as 1825 had characterized it as a “naked and im- 
politic right, condemned by the enlightened conscience and judgment of 
modern times.” (Kent Commentaries, I, 3, 65. Quoted also by Clif- 
ford, J., in Hanger v. Abbott (1867), 6 Wall, 532, 536.) Marshall, in 
1814, had said that “the mitigations of this rigid rule, which the 
humane and wise policy of modern times has introduced into practice, 
will more or less affect the exercise of the right, but can not impair 
the right itself. * * èe” (Brown v. United States (1814), 8 
Cranch 110. He added: “It is not believed that modern usage would 
sanction the seizure of the goods of an enemy on land, which were ac- 
quired in peace in the course of trade.“ He also observed that “ ac- 
cording to modern usage,” private property “ought not“ to be con- 
fiscated. He said that “this usage * * * can not be disregarded 
by the [sovereign] without obloquy.”) But whatever doubt Marshall 
had left as to his views in 1814, by asserting ambiguously that the 
“exercise” of the right had been “affected” without impairing the 
the “right” itself was removed in 1833 by his flat denial of the 
privilege of the conqueror to confiscate private property, on the ground 
that it would violate “ the modern usage of nations, which has become 
law." (United States v. Percheman (1833), 2 Peters 51. See the 
celebrated passage in Moore's Digest of International Law, vol. 7, 
pp. 312, 313, analyzing the evolution in Marshall's views in this re- 
spect, and explaining the inconsistencies embodied in the opinion in 
Brown v. United States, supra, Judge Moore there says: “The sup- 
position that usage may render unlawful the exercise of a right, but 
can not impair the right itself, is at variance with sound theory.“) 

Lord Ellenborough in 1817, in refusing to give effect in England to 
u confiscation by Denmark of a debt due a British enemy subject, said 
“that the practice of Europe in refraining from the confiscation of 
debts had become so general that confiscation must be considered as a 
violation of the public faith.” (Wolff v. Oxholm (1817), 6 M. & 8. 
92. The Danish action in 1807 bas been explained by an English 
writer as not really a case of confiscation, but of retorsion, justified 
by the unprecedented act of the British Fleet without war or warning 
swooping upon the Danish ships of war and capturing them. Latif, 
‘A., Effects of War on Property. London, 1909, p. 47.) Not a single 
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ing the rest of the nineteenth century, except the Confederate States 
act of 1861, which excepted from its operation “ public stock and 
securities.” (Lord Russell, speaking of this Confederate act, said: 
“Whatever may have been the abstract rule of the law of nations in 
former times, the instances of its application in the manner contem- 
plated in the act of the Confederate Congress in modern and more 
civilized times are so rare and have been so generally condemned that 
it may almost be said to have become obsolete.” Lord Russell to Act- 
ing Consul Cridland, State Papers, 1862, vol. 62, No. 1, 108, quoted by 
Hall, International Law, 7th ed., p. 462, note.) The Union acts of 
1861 and 1862 were directed against property directly used in aid of 
the Rebellion or against persons who treasonably aided the Confederate 
cause. They were not general confiscatory measures against enemy 
private property. (See the comment on Miller v. United States (1870). 
11 Wall, 268, in 23 Columbia Law Rev. 383, and Hyde, International 
Law, II, p. 238: “It is not believed that [the act of 1862] indicates 
legislative approval of the confiscation in a foreign war of the property 
of alien enemies within the national domain.“) 

So thoroughly had the principle of immunity of private enemy prop- 
erty within the jurisdiction become established in international law, 
that discussion of the subject in International conferences became per- 
functory; effort was rather confined to insuring the immunity of pri- 
vate property in enemy territory, except for requisition under com- 
pensation. Articles 46 and 47 of The Hague regulations of 1899 and 
1907 expressly stipulate that “private property may not be confis- 
cated” and “pillage is formally prohibited.” Latifi, an English 
specialist writing on the subject in 1909, felt justified in saying: 

“Will the conscience of civilized mankind permit a return to 
what appeared even to the rough barons who extorted the Great 
Charter from King John to be too harsh a system, or is the pri- 
vate property of the citizens of the hostile State to remain in- 
violable within a belligerent's jurisdiction as it practically is in 
hostile territory under military occupation? 

“The enormous improvement in the means of communication, 
and the increased sense of solidarity amongst civilized nations, 
haye made a return to the older principle impossible.” 


Even during the recent war, as late as 1918, and therefore long 
after the trading with the enemy acts, the English House of Lords and 
other courts reiterated the time-honored doctrine that “It is not the 
law of this country [England] that the property of enemy subjects is 
confiscated. Until the restoration of peace the enemy can, of course, 
make no claim to have it delivered up to him, but when peace is re- 
stored he is considered as entitled to his property with any fruits it 
may have borne in the meantime.” (Lord Finlay, now judge of the 
Permanent Court of International Justice, in Stevenson v. Aktienge- 
sellschaft fiir Cartonnagenindustrie (1918, H. L.), A. C. 239, 244. See 
also Lord Haldane in the same case, ibid., 247; Lord Parker in Daimler 
Co. v. Continental Tire & Rubber Co. (1916), 2 A. C. 307, 347; Lord 
Birkenhead in Fried Krupp A. G, v. Ocronera (1917), 88 L. J., ch. 
304, 309; Cardozo, J., in Techt. v. Hughes (1920), 229 N. X. 222; 128 
N. E. 185.) 

Such was the state of the law, based upon the soundest of economic 
principles, when the peace conference met in 1919. To te astonish- 
ment of many students of international law, somewhat famillar with 
the history and reasons for the rule dictating the immunity of private 
enemy-owned property, there issued from the conference in the form of 
article 297 of the treaty of Versailles, and embodied also in the other 
peace treaties, the following provision: 

“Subject to any stipulations which may be provided for in the 
present treaty, the allied and associated powers reserve the right 
to retain and liquidate all property, rights, and interests belonging 
+ * * to German nationals, or companies controlled by them, 
wik'in their territories, colonies, possessions, and protectorates, 
cluding territories ceded to them by the present treaty.” 

The proceeds were to be devoted to the payment of private debts and 
public reparations, and the enemy country was to compensate its ex- 
propriated nationals. 

Thus, at one stroke of the pen an institution which was deemed im- 
pregnable and fundamental to the existing economic order, and the 
history and economic basis of which could hardly have been adequately 
realized by the treaty makers, was temporarily, at least, undermined. 
This can not be deemed a service to mankind, nor, In the long run, to 
the participating countries. If, as is commonly assumed, one of the 
principal functions of law is to insure the security of acquisitions, one 
can not fail to remark how seriously that function has been impaired. 
Indeed, this reversion on momentary provocation to a primitive custom 
may well justify the conclusion that probably few of the hard-won vic- 
tories of civilization establishing the supremacy of law over violence 
bear any assurance of permanence. For a temporary gain of a few 
millions within easy reach the clock has been turned back several hun- 
dred years and there has been revived an ancient barbarie practice 
which is likely to do incalculable harm before a wiser generation will 
undo it, 
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It fs belſeved that few provisions of the treaties of peace are more 
ominous for the future than this measure for the confiscation of pri- 
vately owned enemy property within the jurisdiction. In a day when 
international business depends upon the mobility of capital as never 
before, foreign investment and property, which for over a century had 
been protected by law, must now depend for their security, as in 
ancient times, upon the preponderance of force. (A striking Mustra- 
tion of the correctness of this opinion is found in the treaty of Lau- 
sanne, coming after the Turkish victory at Smyrna. In that treaty 
(article 65) the private property of Turks in allied countries confiscated 
under the treaty of Sevres is released from sequestration or confisca- 
tion and restored to its owners.) The effect of the revolutionary doc- 
trine adopted at Versailles has not yet been fully realized by the trade 
and banking community, but it seems quite obylous that there can be 
no serious reduction in armaments in any independent country so long 
as this subversive doctrine prevails In international affairs. It is a 
cancer in the system, 

Here it Is only proper to point out a defense of the treaty practice of 
confiscation advanced by a British publicist. (Mr. Claude Mullins in 
Proceedings of the Grotius Society, vol. 8, p. 89.) This writer ob- 
serves that the older writers conceded the legitimacy of confiscating 
private property ; that The Hague convention forbidding it was not 
binding in the late war, because all the belligerents had not ratified 
it; that the recent practice was not outright confiscation, but rather 
provisional or delayed confiscation; that unless the private property 
of enemy citizens was taken British creditors would—he asserts it as a 
fact—haye been unable to collect their debts from private German, 
Austrian, Hungarian, Bulgarian, and Turkish debtors; that if some one 
had to suffer it was better for the enemy citizens to lose than for one's 
own nationals; that if the enemy citizens have not been compensated 
that Is the fault of the enemy governments and not of the British and 
other confiscating governments; and that Inasmuch as most foreign 
investors and traders are persons of large means and necessarily exert 
considerable infiuence on foreign policy, there would be, in the realiza- 
tien that war would sacrifice their foreign investments in enemy coun- 
tries, a wholesome infiuence for the prevention of war. It Is also true 
that other writers have sought solace or justification for article 297 in 
that provision of the treaties by which the enemy state undertook to 
compensate their nationals who had been despolled of their property 
jn allied countries. 

The obvious answer to this argument is that evidence of the an- 
tiquity of an ancient practice is no evidence that it is now legal*; that 
The Hague convention was not a new rule of law, but merely codified 
a rule a century old; that postwar confiscation is as effective and 
spoliative as confiscation durante bello; that there is no evidence that 
British creditors would have lost their money, but even if they had, to 
take property from A to pay the debt of B or of his nation is revolu- 
tionary in its effects and implications; that confiscation of private 
property as an incident of war may afford an incentive to war rather 
than a deterrent; and that the realization that the security of private 
property and investment abroad depends not on law but on force will 
tend to inceease and not diminish armaments and, coincidentally, the 
chances of war. 

Finally, it may be said that a committee of the British Board of 
Trade has recognized the fact that the provision relegating the 
expropriated owners to their own governments for compensation was 
a nearly futile gesture, in view of the incapacity of those govern- 
ments to meet the obligation, and the disability, if not unwillingness, 
of the allied governments to enforce it. (Special report of the com- 
mittee appointed by the board of trade to advise upon applications 
for the release of property of ex-enemy aliens in necessitous circum- 
stances. London, 1924. Cmd. 2046. 15 pp.) The committee has 
therefore recommended compensation for a considerable number of 
those ex-enemies who have been deprived of their property by applica- 
tion of article 297; but while the principles adverted to in the report 
challenge the wisdom of the whole proceeding, the application of the 
recommendation is limited to those few whose property has not yet 
been liquidated. It is therefore likely that Great Britain, which, as 
& trading and investing nation, must realize the disquieting effects 


+See the acute observation of John Bassett Moore in this connection: 
It is true that in certain early writers who reiterated the stern 
rules of the law of Rome sweeping generalizations may be found 
in which the right is asserted on the part of enemies to seize all 
property and confiscate all debts. The same writers, upon the 
same authority, assert the lawfulness of treating all subjects of the 
belligerent as enemies, and as such, of killing them, ineluding 
women and children, These generalizations, even at the time when 
they were written, neither expressed nor purported to express the 
actual practice of nations, and it is superfluous to declare that the 
law of the present day is not to be found in them; for, with the 
change in the practice of nations growing out of the advance in 
human thought, the law also has changed.” (Moore's Digest of Int. 
Law, VII, 306.) 


of the doctrine she has been misled into espousing, will go much fur- 
ther in the compensation of the allens affected. Indeed, the realiza- 
tion of what is involved was made clear when British bankers, de- 
manding of the Russian negotiators for a loan that foreign property 
must be made safe in Russia “in all circumstances,” were met by the 
reported Inquiry whether this was the custom in England. The force 
of the Russian reply at Genoa was probably not lost on British 
statesmen. 

We in the United States have a tradition in this matter. At a 
very early day in our history we committed ourselyes to the wise and 
enlightened policy of regarding the private property of citizens of 
enemy States as immune and inviolable. Under the treaty of January 
8, 1802, the treaty provision of 1783 restoring British creditors to 
their legal rights haying proved ineffective, we pald to Great Britain 
some $3,000,000 to make good acts of confiscation against British sub- 
jects practiced by some of the States in the Revolutionary War. 

Article X of the Jay treaty of 1794 provided: A 

“Neither the debts due from individuals of one natlon to indi- 
viduals of the other, nor shares, nor moneys which they have in 
the public funds or in the public or private banks, shall ever in 
any event of war or national differences be sequestrated or con- 
fiscated, it being unjust and impolitic that debts and engagements 
contracted and made by individuals, having confidence in each 
other and in their respective governments, should ever be de- 
stroyed or impaired by national authority on account of national 
differences and discontents. 

It was in defense of that provision of the treaty that Alexander 
Hamilton wrote two of his famous Camillus Letters. Hamilton’s 
argument is believed to be unanswerable, and it Is hardly conceivable 
that his sound principles will ever be repudiated by the country. He 
said: 

“The right of holding or having property in a country always 
implies a duty on the part of its government to protect that 
property and to secure to the owner the full enjoyment of it. 
Whenever, therefore, a government grants permission to forcigners 
to acquire property within its territories, or to bring and deposit 
it there, it tacitly promises protection and security. 

“There is no parity between the case of the persons and goods 
of enemies found in our country and that of the persons and 
goods of enemies found elsewhere. In the former there is a re- 
Hance upon our hospitality and justice; there is an express or 
implied safe conduct; the individuals and their property are in 
the custody of our faith; they have no power to resist our will; 
they can lawfully make no defense against our violence; they 
are deemed to owe a temporary allegiance, and for endeavoring 
resistance would be punished as criminals, a character incon- 
sistent with that of an enemy, ‘To make them a prey is, therefore, 
te infringe every rule of generosity and equity; it is to add 
cowardice to treachery, * * è 

“Moreover, the property of the foreigners within our country 
may be regarded as having paid a yaluable consideration for its 
protection and exemption from forfeiture; that which is brought 
in commonly enriches the revenue by a duty of entry. All that is 
within our territory, whether acquired there or brought there, is 
Hable to contributions to the Treasury, In common with other 
similar property. Does there not result an obligation to protect 
that which contributes to the expense of its protection? Will 
justice sanction, upon the breaking out of a war, the confiscation 
of a property which during peace serves to augment the resources 
and nourish the prosperity of a State? 

“The property of a foreigner placed in another country by 
permission of its laws may jugtly be regarded as a deposit, of 
which the society is the trustee. How can it be reconelled with 
the idea of a trust to take the property from its owner when 
he has personally given no cause for its deprivation?” (See 
Works of Alexander Hamilton (Lodge's edition), Vol. V, pp. 412 
et seq. See the extended quotations from Hamilton and the ref- 
erences to the treaties concluded by the United States in Moore, 
John Bassett, International Law and Some Current Illusions 
(New York, Macmillan, 1924), pp. 14 et seq.) 

In his Camillus Letter XVIII he,added: 

“No powers of language at my command can express the abhor- 
renee I feel at the idea of violating the property of individuals 
which, in an authorized intercourse in time of peace, has been 
confided to the faith of our Government and laws, on account of 
controversy between nation and nation. In my view every moral 
and every political sense unite to consign it to execration.“ 

Hamilton expressed what has been deemed to be the permanent 
policy of the United States. Numerous treaties have reaffirmed it. If 
it was sound in an agricultural age, it is far more valid and essential 
in this industrial era. At every international conference in which the 
subject was discussed we exerted our Influence in behalf of the sanctity 
of private property and even sought adherence, with some limited suc- 
cess, to the doctrine of immunity of private property at sea. (See the 
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the First Hague Conference. Scott, Instructions and Reports of 
United States Delegates to Hague Peace Conference, p. 9. 

Under the trading with the enemy act of October 6, 1917, the United 
States sequestrated the property belonging to citizens of Germany, 
Austria, and Hungary. It was understood that this was done solely 
to prevent the hostile use of the property against the United States 
during the war, and the Alien Property Custodian was designated as a 
“common-law trustee.” (CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 65th Cong., Ist 
Bess., 4844 et seq. Sen. Rept. 113, 65th Cong., Ist sess.; H. R. Rept. 85, 
65th Cong., Ist sess.) Though sales were permitted, first to preserve 
the trust and then, as alleged by one custodian, to avoid making profits 
for the absent enemy, the trust nature of the relationship has never 
teased. The Supreme Court of the United States (Stoehr v. Wallace 
(1920), 255 U. S. 239) and some of the lower Federal courts have 
therefore, it is believed, committed a serious error of a fundamental 
nature in regarding the sequestration as a “capture” in exercise of 
the power of Congress “to make rules concerning captures on land 
and water.” 

This can be most effectively demonstrated by quoting the words of 
John Bassett Moore in his recent work, International Law and Some 
Current Illusions, a book which should be read by every American 
citizen. Speaking of the policy of Congress under the trading with the 
enemy act, he says: > 2 

“This was not, nor did it purport to be, an exercise by Congress 
of its constitutional power to make rules concerning captures on 
land and water. The word ‘capture’ is in law a technical term, 
denoting the hostile seizure of places, persons, and things. Men in 
arms are captured, but a noncombatant is seized or arrested, 
A defended city, if taken, is said to be ‘ captured’; if undefended, 
it is occupied.“ Property is said to be ‘captured’ only when 

Seized, in a hostile sense, under claim of forfeiture or confiscation, 
These distinctions are very elementary. The idea of provisionally 
holding enemy property in custody in order to prevent its use in 
the enemy interest is by no means new. In England it is at least 
as old as Magna Charta. No one understood ‘the act of Congress 
to contemplate a hostile seizure. The very terms of the act pre- 
clude such an interpretation. It merely authorized the provisional 
holding of the property in custody, and appropriately styled the 
official who was to perform this function the Alien Property 
Custodian.” (Moore, J. B., International Law and Some Current 
Illusions, p. 21.) ' 


Unfortunately, the first Alien Property Custodian, in what may char- 
itably be characterized as an excess of zeal, and in spite of the official 
announcement of the Government that “there is no thought of a 
dissipation or confiscation of property thus held in trust,” departed 
somewhat from the functions of a trustee by selling out many of the 
trusts at inadequate prices and for the avowed purpose of injuring the 
owners. Many of these sales were made long after the armistice, when 
hostilities at least should have ceased. The first report of the Alien 
Property Custodian can only be deprecated by Americans interested in 
the reputation and future of their country and in the preservation of 
the institution of private property. No more brilliant exposition of 
the activities of the early Alien Property Custodians can be presented 
than that by John Bassett Moore in the work already cited. (Ibid. 
p. 22.) He says: 

“In the original statute the function of the Alien Property 
Custodian was defined as that of a trustee. Subsequently, how- 
ever, there came a special revelation, marvelously brilliant but 
perhaps not divinely inspired, of the staggering discovery that the 
foreign traders and manufacturers whose property had been taken 
over had made their investments in the United States not from 
ordinary motives of profit but in pursuance of a hostile design, so 
stealthily pursued that it had never before been detected or even 
suspected, but so deadly in its effects that the American traders 
and manufacturers were eventually to be engulfed in their own 
homes, all the alien plotters left in grinning possession of the 
ground. Under the spell engendered by this agitating apparition, 
and its patriotic call to a retributive but profitable war on the 
malefactor's property, substantial departures were made from the 
principle of trusteeship.” 

Fortunately for American history the United States has not, except 
for the activities just alluded to, adopted a policy of confiscation with 
respect to the property taken over by the Alien Property Custodian. 
The property is still held, however, by virtue of the Knox-Porter reso- 
lution, embodied in the treaty of Berlin, until Germany and the other 
ex-enemy countries make suitable provision for the satisfaction of” 
the claims of American citizens. It is unfortunate that such a provi- 
sion was adopted in an American treaty, for it challenges the security 
of foreign private property. It was accepted, according to the late 
Senator Knox, to overcome the objection of certain Members of Con- 
gress to the adoption of the peace resolution; but Senator and ex- 
Secretary of State Knox openly declared that he regarded our further 
retention of the property as not decent.“ Congress has retained full 
control of the matter, and may dispose of the private property as it 


sees fit. In the Winslow Act of March 4, 1923, $10,000 as a maximum 
was returned to each owner, thus disposing of perhaps 90 per cent of 
the trusts; so that the remaining funds held as security are the prop- 
erty of but a limited-number of persons. 

In the case of the Austrian property, an unusual situation is pre- 
sented. The bulk of the Austro-Hungarian private property, owned Iy 
persons who were fortunate enough to reside in the succession States, 
has been returned under the act of June 5, 1920. The only property 
still held as security for the obligations of the former Austro-Hun- 
garian Empire belongs to the few persons owning more than 510,000 
who were so unfortunate as to reside in what is now the truncated 
Republic of Austria. A considerable amount of the entire property 
still retained, moreover, has come, by inheritance or otherwise, into 
the ownership of persons who were either never or had ceased before 
January 10, 1920, to be citizens of ex-enemy States. This is anomalous. 

No one has better expressed the underlying reasons for holding invio- 
late the private property of foreigners under all circumstances than 
Secretary of State Hughes in his address at Philadelphia November 23, 
1923. He declared; 


“A confiscatory policy strikes not only at the interest of par- 
ticular individuals but at the foundations of international inter- 
course, for it is only on the basis of the security of property, 
validly possessed under the laws existing at the time of its acqui- 
sition, that the conduct of activities in helpful cooperation is 
possible. * Rights acquired under its laws by citizens of 
another State [a State] is under an international obligation ap- 
propriately to recognize. It is the policy of the United States to 
support these fundamental principles.” 

There can be little doubt that these principles, though uttered with 
Russia in mind, apply equally to the foreign sequestrated property in 
the United States. It is regrettable that it has not yet been restored to 
its owners, There must be feasible ways of securing the payment of 
the American claims without violating our national traditions. For 
example, it has not been made clear why we can not share, to the 
limited extent required, in the payment to be effected by Germany 
under the Dawes report. It would seem that the United States should 
be able to obtain the consent of the Allies to permit Germany to pay us 
the moderate sums involved without participating in “ sanctions.” 
Payment and enforcement are separable. Even payment by Congress of 
the American claims against long-term German bonds would be prefer- 
able to touching the private sequestrated property. Simple respect for 
our past and a prudent regard for our future dictate that we can not, 
as an inviting and investing Nation, jeopardize the security of foreign 
private property, both of aliens in the United States and of Americans 
abroad, by the adoption of so destructive and shortsighted a policy as 
the confiscation of private property for the discharge of a public in- 
debtedness. In the words of Hamilton, it “would disgrace the Gov- 
ernment of the country and injure its true interests.” 

Some comfort may be derived from the profound words of John 
Bassett Moore, who, as chairman of the commission of jurists to con- 
sider and report upon the revision of the rules of warfare, said, in 
opening the conference at The Hague in December, 1922: 

I deem it to be inconceivable that a generation accustomed to 
boast that it is the heir of all the ages, in the foremost files of 
time, should consciously relinquish the conception that all human 
affairs, in war as well as in peace, must be regulated by law, and 
abandon itself to the desperate conclusion that the sense of self- 
restraint, which is the consummate product and the essence of 
civilization, has finally succumbed to the passion for unregulated 
and indiscriminate violence.” 


THE NATIONAL OBLIGATION TO RETURN ALIEN PROPERTY 


Mr. OWEN. Mr. President, on February 3 the chairman of 
the Committee on Foreign Relations, Mr. Boram, introduced 
Senate bill 4250, providing for the return of private property to 
its owners by the Alien Property Custodian and to make resti- 
tution otherwise to the owners of private property taken over 
by the authority of the United States under the trading with 
the enemy act, approved October 6, 1917. 

On February 7 Mr. Bogan vigorously defended the principle 
that private property held by the Alien Property Custodian 
should be returned, and was supported by a number of other 
Senators. 

In my judgment the Senator is absolutely sound in this de- 
mand for the immediate restoration of this private property. 

The confiscation of private property belonging to the subjects 
of another nation with whom the United, States is at war is 

First. Contrary to fundamental justice, to good morals; 

Second. Contrary to the treaties of the United States, to the’ 
supreme law of the land; - 

Third. Contrary to precedents of 100 years preceding the 
World War; and ; 

Fourth. Contrary to the economic interests of the United 
States both at home and abroad. 
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The International Law Association, meeting September, 1924, 
at Stockholm, adopted the following resolution: 


Resotced, That this conference is firmly of opinion that the revived 
practice of warring states by which they confiscate the available pri- 
vate property of alien citizens is a relie of berbarism worthy of the 
most severe condemnation. 


TO CONFISCATE ALIEN PROPERTY IS CONTRARY TO THD EXPRESS TERMS 
f OF THE TREATY 


The treaty between the United States and Prussia of 1799 
provided as follows: 


ArT. XXIII. If war should arise between the two contracting parties, 
the merchants of either country then residing in the other shall be 
allowed to remain nine months to collect their debts and settle their 
affairs, and may depart freely, carrying off all their effects without 
molestation or hindrance; and all women and children, scholars of 
every faculty, cultivators of the earth, artisans, manufacturers, and 
fishermen, unarmed and inhabiting unfortified towns, villages, or places, 
and in general all others whose occupations are for the common sub- 
sistence and benefit of mankind, shall be allowed te continue their 
respective employments and shall not be molested in their persons, nor 
shall their houses or goods be burnt er otherwise destroyed, nor their 
fields wasted by the armed force of the enemy into whose power by the 
events of war they may happen to fall; but if anything is necessary to 
be taken from them for the use of such armed force, the same shall be 
paid for at a reasonable price, 


This article was renewed by Article XII of the treaty of 
1828, in force when the property was taken over. (See vol. 2, 
Malloy, Treaties and Conventions, p. 1494.) 

Article X of the Jay treaty of 1794 provided: 


Neither the debts due from individuals of one nation to individuals 
of the other, nor shares, nor monies, which they have in the public 
funds, or in the publie or private banks, shall ever in any event of 
war or national differences be sequestrated or confiscated, it being 
unjust and impolitie that debts and engagements contracted and made 
by individuals, having confidence in each other and in their respective 
governments, should ever be destroyed or impaired by national 
authority on account of national differences and discontents, 

The United States Government in pursuance of this just 
policy under the treaty of January 8, 1802, paid Great Britain 
some three million dollars to make good acts of confiscation 
against British subjects practiced by some of the States in the 
Revolutionary War. 


REASONS FOR AMERICAN POLICY 


The reason for these precedents and treaty provisions is 
obvious and well known. When a government permits for- 
eigners to bring property into its country upon which they pay 
the tax, and to hold property within its country upon which 
they pay a tax for the support of the government, the govern- 
ment thereby tacitly promises protection and security to such 
taxpayers. Such aliens are subject to the criminal law quite 
inconsistent with the theory that they are alien enemies; with 
us they have always been merely citizens of other countries, 
subject to our law and subject to and entitled to our protection. 

To seize their property, therefore, and confiscate it not only 
violates every rule of justice and equity, but, as Alexander 
Hamilton has well said, it adds “ cowardice to treachery.” 

In his Camillus Letter XVIII, Alexander Hamilton said: 

No power of language at my command can express the abhorrence 
I feel at the idea of violating the property of individuals, which, in an 
authorized intercourse in time of peace, has been confided to the faith 
of our Government and laws, on account of controversy between nation 
and nation. In my view, every moral and every political sense unite 
to consign it to execration. 


CONTRARY TQ ALIEN PROPERTY ACT 


When the act known as the trading with the enemy act, approved 
October 6, 1917, was under consideration Hon. Robert Lansing, 
Secretary of State, Hon. William C. Redfield, Secretary Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Hon. Charles Warren, Assistant Attorney 
General, and Dr. Edward E. Pratt, Chief of the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce of the Department of Com- 
merce, under whose direetion the act was drawn, appeared 
before the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce and 
on May 29, 1917, explained how the act had been drawn up 
and its purpose. (Hearings, p. 13.) Secretary Redfield, who 
a for Secretary in this matter and in his presence, 
Said: > 

The creation of an Alien Property Custodian is a novelty and is in 
line with that same effort toward equity which impels us to indicate an 
earnest desire to show to the people with whom, unfortunately, we are 
engaged in war that here is the opposite of confiscation and here is the 
opposite of requisition. 
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It is fully set forth in the hearings and debates in the House 
of Representatives and in the Senate that the property taken 
in eustody is taken for the purpose of protecting the United 
States against injury in war and at the same time to protect 
alien property from loeal depredation and harm. 

In the House hearings, page 6: 


COMMITTEE HEARINGS FORBID CONFISCATION 


The CHAIRMAN. During the passions of war is there not danger of 
violence to all such property? 

Secretary LANSING» Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN. And that under this act such property would be 
protected? 

Secretary LAXSsIiNd. Decidedly so. This will put it in the hands of 
the Government to protect the property, and it will avoid any lawless 
acts against it. 


Unfortunately the first Alien Property Custodian— 


departed somewhat from the functions of a trustee by selling out many 
of the trusts at inadequate prices and for the avowed purpose of injur- 
ing the owners. (E. M. Borchard.) 


I believe this bad policy was due to the mischievous advice 
of one activé man, who was then the author of article 297, 
Versailles Treaty—which made it worse. 

This action may be to some extent extenuated by the excite- 
ment of war, by patriotic urge against the wicked enemy, but it 
can not be now approved, beeause it was a clear breach of faith, 
a plain violation of our treaties and of sound morals, a laek of 
understanding of sound economic policy, and will not be sus- 
tained by the sturdy, upright sense of justice of the American 
people. The propaganda of war misled all of our people more 
or less, but now that the war is over, as the great Premier 
1 3 naively says, it becomes a moral duty to speak 

tru 8 

In the hearings before the House and Senate committees, 
the matter being presented by the representative of the ex- 
ecutive department, they repeatedly declared that there was 
no purpose to confiscate the property but merely to retain it 
in safety until the end of the war. 

Mr. Charles Warren, Assistant Attorney General, speaking 
for the executive department, said: 


It is merely a temporary taking over of an enemy property. 
conservation is in the hands of the Alien Property Custodian. 


This is the record. There can be no doubt about the mean- 
ing of Congress in passing the act, and the bankruptcy of the 
German Government does not at all relieve the United States 
from its duty to these private citizens to return them their 
property. 

Austria and Hungary abstained from all war measures 
against enemy property within its boundary during the war. 

Germany created the office of an Alien Property Custodian 
and took the property of enemy aliens into control and partly 
into her administration. It appears that the purpose of these 
measures was sequestration, but not liquidation. Only in a 
very few cases has American-owned property been sold, I am 
informed. As a rule, it has been maintained in its pre-war 
status and administered in keeping with sound business meth- 
ods, On January 10, 1920, the entire German war legislation 
was repealed. All American-owned property was released and 
turned back to the owners with the exception of debts which, 
under the treaty of Versailles, Germany was bound to hold un- 
til the allied and associated powers had decided whether or not 
they were to make use of the so-called clearing system pro- 
vided for in the treaty. Im other words, Germany was pre- 
vented by the Versailles treaty from making or permitting 
payments on private debts owing to American nationals until 
one month after the ratification of the Berlin treaty which 
had adopted the clause in question. From that time Germany 
was free and ready to pay and permit payment of pre-war 
debts, but meantime her currency had depreciated in such a 
way that such payments did not mean anything to the Ameri- 
can creditors. 

This situation, I am advised, will be taken care of under 
the treaty and that the Mixed Claims Commission will render 
an award on behalf of all American pre-war creditors against 
Germany at the rate of exchange of 16 cents per mark, with 
interest at 5 per eent from January 1, 1920. 

Me hear little complaint of debts due in depreciated francs 
or lira. Why? 

Besides returning the property still in existence Germany is 
liable under the treaty for all damage caused in any way to 
such preperty by her exceptional war measures. Every Ameri- 
ean national who suffered losses by mismanagement of his 
affairs in Germany during the war is entitled to compensation, 
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and his rights are again taken care of by the Mixed Claims 
Commission now sitting in Washington. 

T am informed that the awards rendered by this commission 
for damage caused to American nationals by sequestration of 
their property in German territory do not exceed the amount 
of $15,000,000 and that the greater part of this sum is ac- 
counted for by the depreciation of the German currency which 
certainly was neither intended nor foreseen by the authorities 
who ordered and executed such sequestration. What a trifling 
sum compared to the vast damage caused to German private 
interests alone by the confiscation and subsequent sale of 
German-owned patents to the Chemical Foundation! 

COMMITTEE REPORTS 


House Report 85, Sixty-fifth Congress, first session, upon 
which the House of Representatives acted, explaining the mean- 
ing of the bill, expressly set up the same principle and said 
that the bill afforded the best possible protection for the prop- 
erty of aliens within our border, and did not contemplate con- 
Uscation. 

Senate Report 113, Sixty-fifth Congress, first session, set up 
the same doctrine for the guidance of the Senate. 

z DEBATES IN CONGRESS FORBID CONFISCATION 


On July 18, 1917, the debates in Congress participated in by 
the most active members of the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce in the House of Representatives, Messrs, 
Montague, DeWalt, and Snook, set forth in the most strenu- 
ous terms that the act did not contemplate confiscation at all; 
that the property was taken over for the protection of the 
rights of the owners as well as to safeguard our own belliger- 
ent interests during the war only. Mr. Monraave said that 
the act of impounding the property was made— 
to serve the interests of America in this great struggle and at the same 
time its final and honest payment to the creditors is made more secure, 


Mr. DeWalt said: 
This property is not confiscated at all. 


He also said that the bill was not in violation of The Hague 
conyention of 1907, and said: 

It was in conformity with that idea that the proclamation of the 
President as early as last June was made reaffirming the doctrine that 
private property should not be confiscated and that the provisions of 
this bill were made ag they are. 


He further said that the bill merely provided— 
to hold the property in escrow until the termination of the war, when 


the property is to be returned to the legal owner thertof, subject to the 
equity existing between the parties. 

In the course of the debate the following colloquy took place: 

Mr. Srarronb. Well, if Congress does not act, then their property 
is withheld from them and confiseated by the Government? 

Mr. Sxook. Does the gentleman think that Congress will assume that 
position? Has the gentleman so little confidence in the Congress of 
the United States as to think it will not act fairly and justly with 
those men? s 

THE COURT DECISIONS AGAINST CONFISCATION 


The Pennsylvania Supreme Court (266 Pa, St. 189) said: 

The trading with the enemy act is not for confiscation of property; 
it is rather for its preservation. While, if the President so directs, 
the money or property of an alien enemy may be taken by the Gov- 
ernment for its own purposes, the owner does not part absolutely 
with it, for after the end of the war his claim to it shall be settled 
as Congress shall direct, 


This decision was confirmed by the United States Supreme 
Court (40 U. S. Supreme Court, 396). 
In Forty-sixth New York Supreme Court (p. 175) the court 
says: 
In the exercise of its plenary power in this matter, Congress might 
have provided for confiscation of enemy property, but it did not do so. 
The act on its face is plainly not confiscatory. 


In United States v. Juan Percheman (7 Peters, 51) Chief 
Justice John Marshall said: 

The modern uses of nations, which has become law, would be vio- 
lated; that sense of justice and of right which is acknowledged and 
felt by the whole civilized world would be outraged if private prop- 
erty should be generally confiscated and private rights annulled, If 
this be the modern rule, even in cases of conquest, who can doubt its 
application to the case of an amicable cession of territory. 

The Supreme Court of the United States has decided in a 
number of cases that debts due by a government to citizens 
of a belligerent nation could not be confiscated. The United 
States recognized this rule itself and regularly paid interest on 


obligations of the Government held by citizens of Great Britain 
during the War of 1812. 
158 Brown against United States, Chief Justice John Marshall 


Between debts contracted under the falth of laws and property 
aequired in the course of trade on the faith of the same laws, reason 
draws no distinction. 


And so forth. 


Justice McReynolds, in United States Supreme Court, Swiss 
National Insurance Co. against Miller, Alien Property Custo- 
dian, reviews the act of Congress yery fully and fully sustains 
the right of aliens to their property. 


ALIEN PROPERTY CUSTODIAN 


The very title “Custodian” of Alien Property shows that 
Congress had no other purpose than to keep in custody and 
safety this property until the war was over. 


ADDRESSES OF THE PRESIDENT 


The addresses of the President of the United States confirm 
this opinion overwhelmingly. President Wilson on April 6, 
el pledged protection of all enemy aliens. and that they 
would— 


be accorded the consideration due to all peaceful and law-abiding per- 
sons, except so far as restrictions may be necessary for their own 
protection and for the safety of the United States. 


The President said on April 2, 1917: 


We have no quarrel with the German people. We have no feeling 
toward them but one of sympathy and friendship * * . We are 
but one of the champions of the rights of mankind. We shall be 
satisfied when these rights have been made as secure as the faith 
and freedom of the United States can make them. 


. 

Is it consistent with this declaration to refuse to return this 
property to its owners? 

President Wilson, in his reply to Pope Benedict, said, re- 
ferring to the Germans in Europe at actual war with us, that 
the American people— m 
desire no reprisal upon the German people, who have themselves suf- 
fered all things in this war which they did not choose. 


In his message to Congress, December 4, 1917, he said: 

No nation or people shall be robbed or punished because the irre- 
sponsible rulers of a single country have themselves done * * * 
wrong. 


He said on April 6, 1918: 


We ourselyes propose no injustice, no aggressions. We are ready 
whenever the final reckoning is made to be just to the German people, 


John Bassett Moore in his book International Law and Some 
Current Illusions, page 24, said: 


In the original statute the function of the Alien Property Custodian 
was defined as that of a trustee. Subsequently, however, there came 
a special revelation, marvelously brilliant but perhaps not divinely 
inspired, of the staggering discovery that the foreign traders and 
manufacturers whose property had been taken over had made their 
investments in the United States not from ordinary motives of profit 
but in pursuance of a hostile design, so stealthily pursued that it had 
never before been detected or even suspected, but so deadly in its 
effects that the American traders and manufacturers were eventually 
to be engulfed in their own homes, all the alien plotters leff in grin- 
ning possession of the ground. Under the spell engendered by this 
agitating apparition and its patriotic call to a retributive but profit- 
able war on the malefactor’s property substantial departures were 
made from the principle of trusteeship. 


It was the animosities and propaganda of war which led to 
these departures from the high principles of justice which the 
United States has uniformly maintained and which makes 
Americans so proud of their noble Government and their 
glorious flag that always stands for justice and liberty and 
mercy. R 

Perhaps no one has more strongly expressed disapproval of 
the confiscation of private alien property than the Hon. Charles 
Evans Hughes, Secretary of State, in his address at Philadel- 
phia, November 23, 1928, in which he said: 


A confiscatory policy strikes not only at the interest of particular 
individuals but at the foundations of international intercourse, for 
it is only on the basis of the security of property, validly possessed 
under the laws existing at the time of its acquisition, that the con- 
duct of activities in helpful cooperation is possible. Rights 
acquired under its laws by citizens of another State Ia State] is under 
an international obligation appropriately to recognize. It is the policy 
of the United States to support these fundamental principles. 
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OUR ECONOMIC INTEREST FORBIDS CONFISCATION 


Not only is confiscation forbidden by express treaty, by a 
hundred years of practice, by sound reason, but also by our 
economic interests. America is becoming the largest creditor 
nation in the world, and investments of American citizens 
abroad already reach many billions of dollars. The principle 
of protection of private alien property should be maintained by 
the United States for the protection of the property of its own 
citizens abroad. 


ECONOMIC INTEREST AT HOME AGAINST CONFISCATION 


The protection of alien private property by the United States 
at this crisis in the world’s affairs will make the United States 
a safe harbor for private property investments throughout the 
world and specially add to American resources because this 
principle has been violated by Great Britain, by France, and 
other European countries which confiscated allen property in 
violation of international precedent and in violation of treaty. 
The morale of the world suffered a staggering blow by the 
World War and it is a wise economic policy for the United 
States when the rest of the world is demoralized to preserve a 
sound standard of justice and reason in the protection of pri- 
vate alien property. 

I heartily approve and indorse the statement made by the 
chairman of the Committee on Foreign Relations, Mr. BORAH, 
February 7 (CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, page 3188), when he said: 


What I am objecting to is that we have had here for five or six years 
a vast fund, which is being dissipated; vast fees are being paid out; 
all kinds of expenses are being incurred; people’s property is being 
wasted, We ought to settle the matter and end it. If there is any 
accounting upon the different sides, that is a mere matter of detail. 
But we have no right to hold this property here indefinitely and to 
administer it in a way that means the ruin of the particular indi- 
yidthls whose property it is. 
With a view to bringing pressure to bear upon the German 
Government to settle the claims of American citizens having 
property in Germany, the Knox-Porter resolution, embodied in 
the treaty of Berlin, provided that the property in the hands 
of the Alien Proptrty Custodian should be held until Germany 
and other ex-enemy countries make “ suitable provision for the 
satisfaction of the claims of American citizens.” 

Edwin M. Borchard, professor of international law, Yale 
University, comments on this provision : 


It is unfortunate that such a provision was adopted in an American 
treaty, for it challenges the security of foreign private property. It 
was accepted, according to the late Senator Knox, to overcome the 
objection of certain Members of Congress to the adoption of the peace 
resolution ; but Senator and ex-Secretary of State Knox openly declared 
that he regarded our further retention of the property as not decent.“ 
Congress has retained full control of the matter and may dispose of 
the private property as it sees fit. 


Some of the Senators—February 7, 1925—in the debate indi- 
cated that they thought we should hold the property until the 
United States Government should have prevailed upon the 
Government of Germany to show the same respect to the rights 
of our nationals which we may show to their nationals. This 
theory seems reasonable, but is thoroughly unsound. As I have 
pointed out, the German Government has done its best to do 
justice. But suppose it had not? 

Shall we wrong persons under our pratection who are aliens 
even if an unintelligent or dishonest management of a foreign 
government should wrong our citizens under their protection? 
Would their disregard of the laws of common honesty or com- 
mon decency justify us in disregarding the laws of common 
honesty and common decency? No man can seriously contend 
for such doctrine in government as this. It would mean the 
destruction of all moral standards and would threaten the 
destruction of government itself. 

I understand that the German Government, whose resources 
have been seized by the Allies and been absorbed by them, have 
set apart 2½ per cent of the Dawes reparation with which to 
meet these charges. 

The treaty between the United States and Germany, made in 
Berlin, however, can not be invoked with equity or justice to 
deny the guaranteed protection by the United States to private 
individuals in the United States. The Government of the 
United States can not by agreement with the Government of 
Germany change its own honorable contractual relations with 
private individuals, aliens though they be, in the United States 
by such a device. But the German Government itself had 
recognized the principle that private property in Germany 
belonging to American citizens could not be confiscated, and 
this is the policy which we ourselves have always recognized. 
The bankruptcy of the present German Government, which 
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recognizes the correct principle, does not absolye the United 
States Government from turning over to the individual owners 
the property taken from them in trust under the trading with 
the enemy act. 

Mr. President, I do not believe that any question would ever 
haye arisen with regard to this private property had it not 
been for the gigantic propaganda of the war period, when we 
were made to believe, and did believe in very large measure, 
that the German leaders willed the war and brought this gigan- 
tic catastrophe on mankind. The unprejudiced historians of 
the war now very largely know that this is not true. While 
German leaders did contribute to maintain the doctrine of mili- 
tarism and competitive armaments and secret diplomacy of 
which all Europe was ultimately the victim, the evidence is 
now abundantly clear that it was a few individual men in the 
foreign office of St. Petersburg and the foreign office of Paris 
and Serbia who willed the war and took the concrete steps 
which brought it on. Thanks to secret diplomacy, the inno- 
cent victimized people of Russia, of Serbia, of France, of Ger- 
many, and of Belgium, and of Great Britain, and other nations, 
suffered the terrible consequences of the acts of a few men 
occupying high place, but uncontrolled by public opinion and 
uncontrolled by their own parliaments or by the voice of their 
own people. The people themselyes were misled by organized 
propaganda to their own ruin. 

When the people of the world realize how they have suffered 
by the perverted patriotism, ambition, and folly of their own 
leaders they will perfect the means of preventing a recurrence 
of such disasters. In the meantime America should lead the 
way in generosity, in justice, and in honor. 

America is entitled to take its place as the moral and spirit- 
ual leader of mankind and make sure its high destiny. 

BAD FOREIGN ADVICE 


It is to the interest of Great Britain and other nations who 
have violated their treaties and confiscated alien private prop- 
erty to persuade us to pursue the same policy. If we do, we 
lose the advantage of the policy of giving full protection to 
private property to which we are entitled, and they will lose 
nothing, because there will then be no great nation free from 
this taint of World War immorality. If we strictly recognize 
private property, we will give an added distinction to America 
as a place where private property of aliens is protected. The 
fact is that all of the Latin-American belligerents, to their 
honor, have returned the sequestrated property, and Japan 


| and Italy have returned most of it. 


British opinion is very powerful in its influence over Ameri- 
can opinions, and arguments will be used by European states- 
men to induce us to break faith with alien private property 
holders in America. It is to be hoped that our executive officers 
will scrutinize with great care any arguments intended to so 
mislead them. 

The London Standard, for instance, has said: 


The Allies have to put up with less in order that America may in- 
dulge her gift for histrionic virtue, and Germany will be paying the 
United States sums that otherwise should come to France, Belgium, 
Italy, and ourselves, 


In answer to this shallow mockery, it seems worth while to 
draw a comparison between the situation as it stands now and 
the status which would have arisen had the United States 
accepted the treaty of Versailles instead of concluding a sepa- 
rate treaty with Germany. It may be assumed that nobody 
will blame the United States for giving up rights and adyan- 
tages secured by that separate treaty over and above the 
rights which the Versailles treaty would have given to us. 

The Berlin treaty secured to the United States the right 
to retain the German private property until suitable provision 
is made for the satisfaction of all claims arising out of the 
war for loss, damage, or injury to person or property of Ameri- 
can nationals. The collateral thus secured goes far beyond 
the rights provided for in the treaty of Versailles. The latter 
treaty entitles the signatory powers merely to use the private 
property in their possession and control for the satisfaction of 
claims growing out of damage done during neutrality, of 
claims for damage caused by exceptional war measures on 
German territory and of pre-war debts owing to nationals of 
the allied or associated powers by German nationals. The 
“Reparation claims” proper, that is the claim growing out of 
Germany's warfare and arising during belligerency are under 
the treaty of Versailles not protected by any lien on German 
private property. 

Now, what would have happened if the Government of the 
United States had on the basis of the Versailles treaty fol- 
lowed the same course as its allies? It would have presented 
its xeparation bill to the Reparation Commission. This bill 
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would have included all pensions and compensation in the 
nature of pensions to naval and military victims of war and 
all allowances to the families and dependents of mobilized 
persons or persons serving with the forces, an item to which 
the United States would have been entitled under the treaty 
of Versailles, but decided not to press against Germany under 
the Berlin treaty. Without this item the American claims 
presented to the mixed claims commission total approximately 
$1,250,000,000. On the other hand, these claims include. those 
three categories mentioned before which do not fall under the 
term of reparation claims proper and could therefore not 
have been presented to the Reparation Commission. 

These three categories—neutrality claims, claims growing out 
of exceptional war measures in German territory, and private 
debts—embrace by no means more than one-third of the entire 
American war claims as laid before the Mixed Commission. 
Only this part could haye been secured by the German private 
property under the treaty of Versailles. The rest would have 
been a reparation charge, pure and simple, to be taken care of 
in the same way as the one hundred and thirty-two billions of 
gold marks which form the final reparation charge made by the 
allied powers. Considering that the pension claims would haye 
been added to it and that the Reparation Commission, as 
experience shows, cut down but little the reparation accounts 
presented by those powers who really won the war, it may be 
safely assumed that the American share to be taken care of 
under the Dawes plan would not amount to $600,000,000, which 
was the figure presented in Paris, but to at least $1,000,000,000 
and probably considerably more. 

If the London Standard realizes these facts and figures, it 
will hardly be able to maintain its contention that the course 
taken by the United States deprives its allies of payments 
which otherwise would have come to them. 

It may be well to emphasize in this connection that the treaty 
of Versailles does not impose upon any of the signatory powers 
the obligation to liquidate enemy property and to turn over the 
balance, if any, to the Reparation Commission for application 
toward the satisfaction of other powers. Liquidation or appro- 
priation is merely a right conceded by the treaty; whether and 
how far it is to be exercised. is left entirely to the discretion 
of the respective powers. If one of these powers chooses to 
liquidate part of the property in its possession and control, to 
use the proceeds for the payment of claims arising under the 
three categories mentioned above, and to return the unliquidated 
rest to the owners, it is perfectly free to do so. It is a matter 
of common knowledge that, for instance, Japan has taken this 
course, and, as far as I know, none of the other allied powers 
has ever complained that Japan by doing so impaired the 
rights of her former associates. 

Americans must be patient with European statesmen because 

they too have been misled. They have accepted the thesis that 
the German leaders were the cause of the World War. They 
have been led to believe that America was a land of unlimited 
wealth and they easily forget that this war primarily cost the 
United States $50,000,000,000. ‘They talk of profits America 
made out of the war and forget that America used these so- 
called paper profits to liqnidate largely the cost of the war, just 
as Great Britain did. 
It was not OUR war. When those leaders who brought the 
war into existence were about to lose the war the United 
States, to prevent the government of the world being ruled in 
future by military force, intervened in the interest of France, 
Great Britain, Belgium, and Italy and brought victory where 
defeat was greatly threatened. America refused any indemni- 
ties or reparations and is taxing herself billions of dollars, 
which is not counted as a cost of the war, in order to provide 
pensions and other compensations to our people who were in- 
jured and ruined by the war. 

The position taken by the Senator from Idaho [Mr. Boran] 
has been sustained with but few dissenting voices by the public 
press. 

One of the leading New York papers states that the acts 
against which he protests as immoral have been sanctioned both 
by court decisions and international agreements. Of course, the 
international agreement referred to is the agreement between 
the United States Government and the German Government, 
which has already been commented on. The answer is that the 
United States Government can not discharge its obligation to a 
private individual by such an agreement or by any agreement 
with other persons, 

Another paper says that under the international law con- 
tained in the treaty of Versailles and kindred Paris peace 
treaties the principle is established of the right of nations, 
parties to the treaty of Versailles, to confiscate private property, 
and argues therefrom very inconsequentially and very illogi- 


cally that the United States should break its fixed precedents 
since the foundation of the Government, and likewise confiscate 
private property. It does not follow because the treaty of 
Versailles would provide the confiscating of property of German 
nationals that, therefore, the United States is justified in 
doing the same thing, The United States refused to sign the 
treaty of Versailles because of just such wrongs as were written 
into the treaty of Versailles. It is all the more the duty of the 
United States to fix a sound precedent when other nations 
under the excitement, stress, and yiolence of war disregard 
sound, moral, ethical, and economical principles. It is to be 
hoped that the American press will not permit the prejudices 
of war to lead them to advise the American people against the 
interest of the Ameriean Nation. 

The provisions in the Versailles treaty for the confiscation of 
private property, while advanced as one of the reasons for our 
ratifying that treaty, was one of -the strongest arguments 
against the treaty. It was revolutionary in its effect, and had 
led the world a long way along the path of demoralization. 
We can render a great service to the world by maintaining 
American traditions, which in this respect are merely consistent 
with international law and our self-interest. The President 
has recently said that the path of progress lies in the 
strengthening of law, and the weakening of force in interna- 
tional relations. How then can any person interested in the 
future of the United States suggest that we should break down 
the law in order to exercise our violence upon private property? 
No greater disservice to the United States and its future could 
be suggested. 

It has been said by some of those who are interested in not 
returning this property to its rightful owners in accordance 
with our expressed promise when the property. was taken over 
that we have the right to retain it because we passed the 
Knox-Porter resolution embodied in the treaty of Berlin, which 
authorizes us to retain the property, and that in now retaining 
it we are merely exercising a treaty right. Let us not be mis- 
led by such specious reasoning. The fact is that by imposing 
upon a defeated country a clause which authorizes us to con- 
fiscate the private property of their citizens invested in the 
United States we betrayed the fundamental traditions of the 
United States. We should never have inserted such a clause in 
any resolution of Congress or in any treaty of the United 
States, It was a great national mistake, Let us not now 
make a second national mistake by further debauching our 
foreign policy. 

The clause of the Knox-Porter resolution was a betrayal of 
our traditions of international law and of the expressed 
promise made when the property was taken over. It may be 
excused, perhaps, on the ground that the excitement of the war 
made us temporarily forget certain fundamentals, but a sober 
second sense should now come to our aid and make us realize 
our own self-interest. 

We could have put into the treaty of Berlin, and Germany 
would have signed, any clause. Had we provided for the privi- 
lege of enslaving German citizens they would have probably 
also at that time have had to sign such a clause. The treaty 
would not have strengthened our moral right to do those things 
any more than it strengthens our right to hold this private 
property as security for American claims. This is, in fact, al- 
ready a partial confiscation. Let us reverse the misguided steps 
along the road of confiscation which we have already taken, 
and turn back to the fundamental traditions of American policy. 
This alone can preserve our national honor and morality and 
serve our self-interest. 

The American claims against Germany, as security for 
which the private property is ostensibly held, will not amount, 
I am informed, to more than $200,000,000. Senator Borat 
suggested that it would be cheaper for the United States to 
discharge these American claims by an appropriation from the 
Treasury than to violate American traditions and self-interest 
by confiscating foreign-owned private property. This is sound 
‘doctrine. We need not, however, appropriate the money from 
the Treasury, but may discharge the American claims by a 
bond issue which will be reimbursed to us out of the payments 
to be affected under the Dawes plan. - 

Under that plan we are to receive $11,000,000 annually for 
war claims and $13,000,000 annually for Rhine Army cost, 
which in fact Germany has already once paid to the allied 
governments, but they have kept from us. 

This $24,000,000 annually should be devoted to the discharge 
of the American claims against Germany. A bond issue of 
$200,000,000, with 344 per cent interest rate, would require 
$7,000,000 annually for services. The $24,000,000 which we 
get from the Dawes plan Jeaves $17,000,000 as a sinking fund 
for the amortization of the bonds. If the Dawes plan lasts 
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only 10 years, the claims will practically have been paid. If 
` the Dawes plan does not work 10 years, we can afford to hold 
long-term German bonds for the small unpaid balance. When 
this German debt to the United States is compared with the 
debt owed to us by Great Britain, France, and Italy, it seems 
preposterous to suggest that we can not afford to trust the 
German Goyernment for so small an amount when we trust 
other goyernments for a far larger amount, but nothing justifies 
the confiscation of private property for the discharge of a 
foreign governmental debt. 
I call attention to pages 24 and 25 of John Bassett Moore's 
recent work entitled “International Law and Some Current 
Illusions,’ 


The American press has vast power and a vast responsibility. 
It should exercise extreme care to guide public opinion to the 
protection of private property. 

It is to our interest to make private property safe in the 
United States in peace and in war. Private property has been 
made unsafe in Europe, very unsafe, by the conditions growing 
out of the World War, The doctrine of private property has 
been denicd all over Europe by the communists and others 
and in Russia made a crime. America should stand firmly for 
the rights of the individual and his private property, no matter 
how other nations may have been misled by the fury of 
war. ; 


PARCEL POST RATES—COTTON ACREAGE ESTIMATES—DEBT OF 
EUROPEAN NATIONS 


Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, the first appropriation for 
Rural Free Delivery Service was secured by my former col- 
league and friend, the late Senator Thomas E. Watson, while 
he was a Member of the House of Representatives, and is ren- 
dering a great service to the farmers, but the Parcel Post 
Service has been a great disappointment to everyone. The 
rates are entirely too high, and that is one of the reasons it 
has not been a success. 5 

At the last session of Congress I introduced a bill authorizing 
the Postmaster General to conduct experiments in the Parcel 
Post Service on rural routes in carrying farm products at re- 
duced rates from the producer to the consumer on the route, 
or to the point where the route begins and ends. No expense to 
the Government is involved, as the service performed by the 
carriers is to be paid out by the charges at rates reduced below 
the present parcel rates for the same service, 

It is believed that there is a large amount of farm products 
in small lots going to waste, such as butter, eggs, vegetables, 
and so forth, because the amounts are too small to warrant a 
special trip from the farm to town, as the sales price would not 
pay for the time and transportation, and the present parcel- 
post rates on such products are so high as to be prohibitive, 

The rural mail carrier penetrates every rural section of the 
country, and facilities already provided make it possible for 
him to handle the added shipment and receive a commission 
for the special service which would necessitate his having sani- 
tary vessels to carry the produce. 

It is admitted on all sides that the farmer has suffered more 
and needs help more than anyone else, and it seems to me that 
if the parcel-post rates were made at least one-half what they 
are at present and pay the rural carrier a commission for his 
extra expense necessary for him to handle this business that it 
would be a great help to the farmer to dispose of his surplus 
products and would enable the people in towns to get produce 
at less expense. 

I haye since I haye been in the Senate introduced bills which 
passed the Senate providing for experiments on rural routes 
at cheaper parcel-post rates, but not until this session have I 
been able to secure passage of this legislation by both Houses, 
which I offered as an amendment to the postal bill. I believe 
that these experiments all over the United States will prove 
to be a great help to the farmers and that after a year’s trial 
Congress will be willing to greatly reduce the rates on parcel 
post on all rural routes, 

Mr. President, we all know how the farmers have suffered 
financially in the past few years, and while this may not help 
to any great amount, the farmer’s condition is such that any 
assistance will be welcomed by him. The manufacturers have 
been benefited by a high protective tariff, the railroads under 
the Esch-Cummins bill have been practically guaranteed earn- 
ings on their investments, but Congress has not done what it 
should have to aid the farmers. Congress should assist those 
who need it most, and certainly the farmer has suffered more 
financially than all others. When the farmer prospers every 
business and profession in our country is helped. 


GOVERNMENT CROP REPORTS 


The South has lost many millions yearly because the Gov- 
ernment’s cotton-crop estimates were not as accurate as they 
should have been, and the estimates based on the private cot- 
ton reports were always too high. The Agricultural Depart- 
ment is not entirely to blame for this condition, as the Repub- 
licans in Congress declined time and again to appropriate 
sufficient money to get accurate reports. They also opposed 
changing the law so as to improve the reports. More than 20 
years ago Senators Bacon and Clay made a strong fight to 
remedy this, and others have tried since, but failed. 

Two years ago I secured the passage through the Senate of 
two bills to improve these reports, but the House Republicans 
defeated them. Last year my two bills passed both Houses 
of Congress and became law. Under the old law the Govern- 
ment issued a report in the spring giving what was supposed 
to be the amount of cotton intended to be planted. Such a 
report was not only useless but harmful, and I am glad to 
say under the new law this intention-to-plant report is for- 
bidden. The old law provided for only one condition-of-crop 
report each month. ‘These reports include estimates of the 
total crop for the year. Often, on account of the weather or 
boll weevil, there is a change in the cotton crop in a month’s 
time of several million bales. Under my law the reports are 
now issued twice a month, and a majority of the board must 
be men who have lived in the South. There is much less 
change in the condition of the crop between frequent reports 
and less opportunity for the speculators to depress the price of 
cotton by false and misleading private estimates. 

Under the old law reports of the Census Bureau showing 
the number of bales ginned were issued on different dates 
from the Agricultural Department's estimate of the total crop 
for the year. Under the new law both these reports were co- 
ordinated and issued at the same time. 

The South lives by cotton. It is the basis of its economic 
life. Upon the production and upon the prices realized from 
this one great crop depends the possession of the comforts of 
decent living, or their lack, for the farmers upon the 2,000,000 
cotton farms of the South. S 

Unhappily the reward for supplying to the world the cotton 
that clothes the bodies and meets a thonsand and one other 
uses of mankind does not go always or in proper degree to the 
man whose care and toil produced the cotton. Often through 
the pressure of necessity and often because he is misled as to 
the actual situation, the farmer sells his cotton when he might 
more profitably have held it for later sale, or holds it when he 
might more profitably have disposed of it, while great specu- 
lators, trading interests, and middlemen, better informed and 
more skilled in crop conditions and trading, absorb the gains 
that should more properly have been the reward of the farmer's 
industry. 

Because of its importance to all the people of the South, I 
am profoundly concerned with all agencies having an influence 
upon establishing the price of cotton. Among such influences 
are the private and publie crop reports issued by the Agricul- 
tural Department more or less constantly from the time the 
cap is planted until the bulk of it has been gathered and 
ginned. 

Everyone understands that the prices of crops respond to the 
relative supply in hand and in prospect. Large dealers and 
speculators go to great pains and expense to obtain information 
concerning the crop. They must do so to continue in business, 
because the man acting upon knowledge of crop conditions must 
in the end win over the man acting upon chance or impulse. 

Before the establishment of a Government agency for collect- 
ing and publishing cotton and other crop information, one of 
the leading grievances of the farmers was the lack of such an 
agency to protect him from misleading reports put out by 
private speculators and big buyers of farm products, and it 
was upon the petition of the farming interests that the Goy- 
ernment established such an agency, which might supply the 
public and particularly the farmers with dependable knowledge 
of the general crop situation, These Federal Government re- 
ports have now been published for more than 60 years, and 
despite attacks by those who would prefer to leave such sonrces 
of information in the exclusive control of the trading interests 
and speculators, and despite the disappointment of farmers 
when the crops prove large and prices are low, farmers 
look upon the Government reports as their bulwark of protec-, 
tion against misleading claims and reports concerning the 
crop put out by speculative and buying interests. 

The Government report may at times reveal that the crop 
in prospect is larger than generally thought, but equally at 
other times it will show the crop to be smaller, Farmers 
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realize that what they need is the truth of the situation, 
whether good or bad, knowing full well that if anyone is mis- 
led by lack of information it will not be the big traders and 
speculators. 

Owing to the occasional violent attacks upon the Govern- 
ment cotton and other crop reports, and the constant insidious 
propaganda against them and because of my general interest 
in. the subject, I have looked into the method and results of 
the work of the Government crop reporting seryice with con- 
siderable care. 

Many persons belittle the Government reports, calling them 
guesses. Such statements show lack of information. These 
reports are based upon more complete information than is 
available to any other agency. They represent the personal 
obseryations and judgment of an army of voluntary crop re- 
porters, more than 90 per cent of whom are actual farmers. 
Hardly a State has fewer than 1,000 of these men and the 
more important States have several thousand each, well dis- 
tributed throughout the farming area. Besides the figures 
submitted for their localities by the crop reporters, the Gov- 
ernment obtains each year reports covering the actual acres 
in each crop on more than 30,000 cotton farms. This repre- 
sents practically 1 out of every 50 acres of cotton grown in 
the United States. 

The result for this group of farms should and does reflect 
very closely the changes taking place on all farms. In addi- 
tion to this, the trained crop statisticians of the Government 
in every State actually measure the fields in different crops 
abutting on hundreds and thousands of miles of typical roads 
in each State, and by comparing the changes along these same 
routes from year to year obtain another check upon shifts in 
acreage. The Government statisticians who prepare and pub- 
lish these reports are competent men with broad technical 
training and wide experience. They are appointed through 
the Civil Service Commission and are required to have had at 
least three years of actual experience on the farm. They are 
forbidden by custom and by law from speculating in any 
product of the soil or from divulging before the reports are 
publicly released any information upon which they are based. 
They are deeply interested in the reports, but their interest is 
solely that they shall reflect the truth. This is not always the 
sole interest of those who publish private reports. 

With these facilities the Government reports should be far 
more accurate than any private reports. Those best informed 
say that they closely approximate the facts. It is not easy to 
prove their absolute degree of accuracy beeause there are very 
few records except the decennial census by which they may be 
checked. For cotton, however, there is published annually in 
the spring by the United States Census Bureau, an estirely 
separate agency, an enumeration of the bales of cotton ginned 
from the crop of the preceding year. During 24 years the 
December reports, which are prepared after correspondents 
have reported the yields per acre, have been cight times within 
1 per cent of the final census ginnings, six times between 1 
and 3 per cent, six times between 3 and 5 per cent, and four 
times slightly over 5 per cent. The difference has never 
reached 6 per cent. The estimates have been above the final 
ginnings nine times and below them fifteen times. The net total 
of all the forecasts for the 24 years is 1.2 per cent less than 
the net total of the final ginning reports. During the past 17 
years the difference between the estimate and the final gin- 
nings reached 5 per cent only twice, these being in the excep- 
tional years 1911 and 1921. The greatest difference in the 
remaining years of this period was slightly over 3 per cent. A 
table is presented herewith showing the comparison year by 
year from 1900 to 1923. Final ginnings for 1924 are not yet 
available. 
i Cotton crop estimazcs and ginning com parcà 


Production 


Estimated Under: 
Crop year by Depart- | Finally Mero 
ment of reported mat 
Agriculture | by census 
in Decem 
Pounds (000 | Pounds (000 
omitted) omitt Per cent | Per cent 
738 4.846, 471 8 
4, 550, 0.5 
5, 901, 41 „4 
4. — 
6, 4.2 
5 4.0 
6, 5.5 
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Cotton crop estimates and ginning compared—Continued 


| Production 
Over- | Under- 
Crop year Estimated Finally esti- esti- 
reported masted | mated 
by census 
Pounds (000 
omitted) 
. 5, 312, 950 
Ut gg ES o ana ae 6, 336, 070 
11 A ES Ee 4, 753, 
1910-1 5,551, 
1911-12 7, 506, 
1912-13.. 6, 556, 
1913-14 6, 772, 
301615 A 7, 718, 
CC 5, 354, 
FCC 5, 480, 
1917-18. 5, 406, 
1918-19 5, 760, 
191920 5, 462, Es 
7s ENEE ae acces 6, 429, 
PFC T A E N RCE 3, 802, 5.2 
2 aR Tal A O esga 4, 694, 21 
ccc 4, 848,06 5 
Years of overestimate 45, 284, 619 T 
Years of underestimate 87, „888,85 e 28 
n 183,218, 470 | 134,822, 004 | — — | 1.2 


Average error, 2.5. 


The forecasts of production indicated by reported conditions 
published during the growing season are of a different class 
from the estimates at the end of the season, because the 
prospects are subject to change with the changing conditions 
that develop as the season progresses, ‘These forecasts are 
based upon the relations found to exist on the average between 
conditions each month and final yield in past years, and can 
not be expected to agree closely with the final result unless 
during the remainder of the season the influences affecting 
crop growth and production are average. Forecasts approxi- 
mate the final ginnings closer and closer from month to month 
as the season registers its influence upon the plant. During 
the 10 years that these forecasts have been issued, from 1915 to 
1924, the October forecast has been above the final ginning 
four times and below it six times, the average being about 2 
per cent below; the September forecast has been flve times 
above and five times below, an average of less than 1 per cent 
above. On August 1 it has been above seven times and below 
three times, the average being about 5 per cent above; and in 
July it was seven times above and three times below, an 
average of about 6 per cent above. 

Of course it is realized by everyone that the crop prospect 
is subject to considerable change after the early forecasts of 
July and August are made, and it is also true that farmers 
have very little cotton to sell at the time when these early 
reports might register an influence upon the market. In any 
event, their effect is only that of a definite statement of the 
early outlook from a dependable and unbiased source to com- 
pare with the many other conflicting claims by private esti- 
mators and the trading interests. 

The cycle of very bad seasons during recent years and the 
spread of the boll weevil into the Southeastern States, coupled 
with the lack of proper fertilization—many farmers were un- 
able to buy fertilizers—and other exceptional war and postwar 
effects upon cotton production, resulted in yields far below all 
reasonable expectations from former experience, and as a re- 
sult the July and Angust reports have shown an undue num- 
ber of high forecasts. The industry being now on the road 
to recovery from the effects of the war period and having 
partly adjusted itself to the presence of the boll weevil, and 
the story of these bad years being now a part of the record 
for future guidance, such a disproportion in the ratio of 
forecasts above and below final ginnings would hardly be 
expected to recur. But marked improvement or decline in any 
one year as a result of an unusual season following the early 
forecast will continue to be possible until the character of the 
weather for the coming season and the probable number of 
boll weevils can be known and allowed for in advance. This 
improvement may not be so remote as might be thought. The 
meteorologists and entomologists are making progress along 
both these lines. 

It is often claimed that private crop reports are more accu- 
rate than Government reports. What private reports? I have 
looked somewhat into this matter. What do we find? In this 
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country there are about a dozen well-recognized private crop- 
reporting agencies that issue figures covering the entire United 
States, besides many that issue occasional reports for single 
States. The cotton speculators use the private reports when 
they gamble in cotton futures, but the farmer who produces 
the cotton must rely on Government reports. 

Many of these issue their reports at somewhat irregular in- 
tervals, but the leading ones usually put out a report a few 
days before the Government report is published. These reports 
range usually within half a million, sometimes a million bales 
above and as much below, the Government report, the more 
dependable ones being usually within a few hundred thousand 
bales of the Government figure. Some run very elose. Now, 
unless the Government forecasts are from the beginning in 
practical agreement with the final ginnings there will be some 
private agency that can point with pride to a figure put out 
by it that is closer to the actual crop than the Government 
figure. Is the Government forecast half a million bales low? 
Then A is closer. Or if the Government is half a million high, 
then B is closer, but it is A this year and B the next year and 
© another year, and to whose report should the farmer give 
heed? 

Alleged friends of the farmers who lend themselves to the 
campaign of attack on the Government reports, leading the 
cotton producers to lose faith in them and to refuse to be guided 
by them, injure not only the farmer so misled but all other 
producers as well. The more fully the truth is known and 
acted upon as a basis for buying and selling the more nearly 
will the price reflect a fair adjustment between all interests 
concerned and the more constant will be the price trend. Lack 
of knowledge of the true situation makes a doubtful, fitful, 
narrow, and speculative market, because the danger of loss 
drives legitimate buyers out of the market. Possession of 
full information by all coneerned results in a broad, steady, 
full market, with free movement of the product into consuming 
channels. 

Last winter, as I have already stated, at the request of 
Members of Congress from the cotton States, speaking on be- 
half of the cotton producer, I again introduced and Congress 
passed a bill requiring that cotton reports be issued semi- 
monthly during the growing season from July to November. 
Such reports have been issued during the past season to the 
very great benefit of the producer and to that of the legitimate 
eotten trader and consumer as well. This constructive and 
needed step in the further development of the Government 
cotton crop reports has been violently attacked by the New 
York and New Orleans Cotton Exchanges and representatives 
of the big trading and speculative interests, including some 
self-eonstituted spokesmen of the cotton farmer. But the real 
representatives of the southern farmer, such as the growers’ 
cooperative organization and the southern agricultural press, 
and almost without exception the Members of Congress from 
the Cotton Belt, have warmly supported it. 

These semimonthly reports give to the producer timely 
knowledge of developments and of changes in cotton prospects, 
which knowledge was formerly. only by the specula- 
tors and trading interests. It is noticeable that those most 
vehement in protest against more frequent cotton reports are 
the same who have in the past attacked and opposed the 
monthly reports and who would no doubt be glad to oppose 
an annual report unless issued after the crop is sold. This is 
natural. This is hnman. How can the big cotton-trading in- 
terests and speculators hope for thoroughly satisfactory profits 
from their transactions if the small farmers and local buyers 
are equally with them informed of the true current crop con- 
ditions. The cotton speculators all oppose the semimonthly 
and frequent cotton reports which gives the cotton producer 
the same information as the cotton speculator. 

I consider that the mid-month cotton reports have amply 
justified themselves this year. The one mid-month report of 
September 23 alone, issued in the midst of the selling season, 
which awoke the trade to the actual situation existing at that 
time and to the threat of worse to come, saved the farmer 
hundreds of millions of dollars and thousands of times more 
than the cost of the reports for the entire season. During the 
following two weeks approximately 2,000,000 bales of cotton 
were ginned and probably about that number passed ont of 
the hands of the producer into trade channels. The rise in 
price due to this report could hardly have been less than 3 
cents per pound, or $15 per bale, which was saved to the 
farmer who made the cotton. Other conditions, including pri- 
vate underestimates of the crop during early October, added 
for a portion of that period another cent or two to the price. 
Had the mid-month report not been issued by the Government, 


the farmers would have sold their cotton for 3 or 4 cents less 
than they were paid for it. 

Contrary to the clamor of cotton speculators, the New York 
and New Orleans Cotton Enchanges, and those interested 
parties who desire to see Government crop reports diminished 
in number from two a month to one, and from one a month to 
one a year, and that one after the crop has all passed from 
the hands of the farmer, I raise my voice in commendation 
of these Government reports and of that useful branch of the 
public service by which they are prepared, and in favor of the 
continuance and further development of the semimonthly 
reports. 

In the past few years many thousand cotton farmers and 
their families have worked hard and, through no fault of their 
own, have mortgaged and lost their farms. Many of them 
still holding their farms are so heavily mortgaged that it will 
take years for them to pay out of debt. These cotton farmers 
should not be left at the mercy of the speculators; the Gov- 
ernment should as often as possible give the farmer all the 
information possible about the cotton crop and industry. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to place in the 
Recorp an editorial from the Progressive Farmer, which has 
the largest circulation of any agricultural paper in the South, 
favoring frequent official cotton-crop reports“: 


{From the Progressive Farmer, November 15, 1924] 
FREQUENT OFFICIAL COTTON-CROP REPORTS 


How often should official cotton-crop reports be issued? 

If frequent crop reports are good, as issued by spinners, merchants, 
exchanges, and speculators, why does the “trade” object to frequent 
official cotton-crop reports? 

Do frequent official cotton-crop reports “ disturb trade"? 

In the light of the concerted and persistent attacks of the exchanges 
and speculators, including merchants and spinners—all generally 
known as the “trade "—on the official cotton-crop reports, we submit 
that the foregoing are pertinent questions. 

They are also questions which every cotton grower in the South 
should ask himself. Particularly should every large cotten producer 
and politician, who is now attacking the official cotton reports, and, 
to their shame, there are many of them, ask himself these questions 
and consider well his answers. As cotton growers ourselves, and for 
self-evident reasons interested in all other cotton growers in the 
country, we have asked ourselves these questions. Not in any preju- 
diced spirit but in all seriousness, for the whole question is a serious 
one to every cotton grower who desires his product to be free from 
the control of speculation. Having asked ourselves these questions and 
given some thought and study to obtain correct answers, we are giving 
our conclusions to our readers. s. 

1. How often should the official cotton-crop reports be issued? 

Our answer Is, as often as practicable, with the money and facilities 
available. Why this answer? Because if one cotton-crop report a 
month is good, two a month can not be bad. The objections offered to 
two reports a month are really the objections the so-called “ trade” 
has against any official cotton-crop reports at all, The real reasons 
why at least two official cotton-crop reports a month should be issued, 
from August to December, are: 

First. The trade“ issues frequent so-called cotton crop reports 
many times more than twice a month, and since they are bound to be 
biased and based on insuficient observations, therefore frequent official 
reports are necessary to check the effects of these biased reports on 
prices or to prevent violent fluctuations caused by speculation. 

Second. During any month of the growing season great changes in 
the condition of the cotton crop may take place, and if there were no 
official report issued in the middle of the month as a check, then these 
changes in the crop would be exaggerated by the private reports for 
selfish reasons and violent aud unjustified fluctuations in prices would 
be brought about. The experience of the past season, the first we have 
had two official reports a month, has proved this, Exaggerated reports 
and violent fluctuations have been less than formerly, 

2. Since the “trade” issues numerous cotton reports why does it 
object to frequent official reports? 

The first reason is that the so-called trade — meaning the spin- 
ners, the cotton merchants, the exchanges, and the speculators—object 
to official cotton crop reports of any sort. This is shown by the fact 
that they first tried to destroy the official reports by charging that they 
were dishonest. When this failed, as it was bound to, they started a 
campaign to discredit the official reports, because, as they claimed, they 
were “inaccurate.” When it was shown that the official reports were 
the most accurate we had, because unblased and the data gathered with 
more care and intelligence, they grasped as-a last straw to their drown- 
ing cause the fiction that frequent official reports “ disturbed trade.” 
= The so-called trade objects to official cotton crop reports because 
they reduce speculative control and protect the producers from a eom- 
plete control of the market by speculation. Official cotton crop reports, 
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particularly frequent ones, are objected to by spinners, merchants, 
exchanges, and speculators because they interfere with speculation. 
Disguise and deny it as they may, that is the whole truth, and the proof 
is plain to any man who is not blind if he will but investigate the 
whole question. 

3. Do frequent official cotton crop reports “disturb trade”? 

The exchanges and speculators say that frequent official cotton-crop 
reports “ disturb trade.” We say that frequent official reports “ disturb 
Epeculation,” and the real difference in these statements must not be over- 
looked, for therein lies the whole secret of the fact that the exchanges 
all over the world are combining to wage war on these frequent official 
reports, The Liverpool Exchange, the New York Exchange, and the 
New Orleans Exchange, the three most important cotton exchanges, are 
conferring and cooperating to fight these frequent official crop reports. 
Letters are being sent out by these exchanges for the purpose of work- 
ing up a concerted action against these twicé-a-month official reports. 

Some of those who as producers should have supported the Crop 
Reporting Board in its efforts to protect the growers of cotton have 
been carried off their balance by the campaign of ignorance and false- 
hood carried on by the speculators and have joined them in their efforts 
to destroy the only protection against speculation the producers now 
have. The attack of the exchanges on the mid-month official reports 
has also been encouraged by the attacks of certain Congressmen and 
representatives of mythical organizations claiming to represent the 
growers. 

If any additional evidence were needed to prove that frequent official 
reports are in the interest of the growers and antagonistic to specula- 
tion, the attacks the exchanges are making on these frequent reports 
ought to be sufficient, but the question is such a simple one that it is 
beyond understanding that any politician or producer should “ fall” 
for this campaign against frequent official reports. 

If these frequent reports “ disturb trade,” it is because the “ trade” 
is on a speculative basis, but the facts show that since these frequent 
reports have been issued prices have been more stable. This year, with 
the largest acreage ever planted, with very little boll-weevil damage, 
and with a dry season since June over most of the belt, if there had not 
been these frequent reports who believes the price of cotton would have 
remained above 22 cents a pound? If we had not had official reports 
the “trade” reports under such conditions of the crop would have 
“ predicted” a 15,000,000-bale crop and cotton might have sold for 15 
cents a pound until the “error” was discovered. And the “ error” 
would not have been discovered until the producers had sold most of 
their crop. 

TNE BRITISH WAR DEBT 


I think the Recorp will show that I was the first Senator to 
offer a resolution declaring that our Government would not 
cancel any of the debts owed us by foreign governments. When 
the debt funding bill was passed this policy was made a part 
of it, and nothing has occurred to change my opinion on this 
question. 

I was also author of the amendment adding three members 
to the World War Foreign Debt Commission, so that the Demo- 
crats could be represented and keep this matter from being 
made a partisan question. 

It has been repeatedly asserted on the floor of the Senate, 
as well as in the House, that the basis for the settlement of 
the British war debt to the United States is fair and just, 
even generous, and that no nation should ask for or expect 
more liberal terms. The applause that invariably follows such 
statements indicates rather general approval of this sentiment. 

From remarks made by, or attributed to, members of the 
World War Foreign Debt Commission it is fair to assume that 
this also is the attitude if not the fixed policy of that com- 
mission; indeed, the commission would hardly be justified in 
recommending more liberal terms in view of the express pro- 
vision of the act creating it. 

I myself heartily approve of the funding agreement made 
with Great Britain and of the policy of our Foreign Debt 
Commission to use it as a basis for negotiations with other 
nations associated with us in the great World War. I have 
consistently opposed and shall continue to oppose the cancel- 
lation of any of the debts due us by foreign countries for loans 
made to carry on the war. 


ANALYSIS OF BRITISH SETTLEMENT 


Let us analyze the funding agreement with Great Britain. 

The original war loan to Great Britain amounted to 84,074, 
818,358.44, and the interest accrued thereon to December 15, 
1922, at the rate of 4½ per cent per annum was $629,836,106.99. 
Something over $100,000,000 was paid by Great Britain in 
October and November, 1922, which left the total debt, princi- 
pal and interest, $4,604,128,085.75 on December 15, 1922- 

Under the funding agreement Great Britain paid in cash 
$4,128,085.74 and issued Government bonds to the United States 
for the balance—#4,600,000,000—bearing interest at 3 per cent 


for the first 10 yeam and 314 per cent thereafter until final 
payment. 

In addition to the interest, payable semiannually, Great 
Britain agrees to pay annual installments on the principal, be- 
ginning with $23,000,000 and increasing gradually to $175,- 
000,000. The final payment is to be made in 1984, or 62 years 
after date of the new bonds. 

In support of the contention that the terms of this agree- 
ment are most generous it has been asserted that in accepting a 
lower rate of interest than 5 per cent, the rate specified in the 
original British certificates of indebtedness, we voluntarily 
surrender or present to Great Britain the stupendous sum of 
$3,008,935,000. 

I am not sure that it is actually stated in the contracts for 
the loans or in the correspondence relating thereto, but there 
was at least an understanding at the time that the rate of 
interest was only tentative and that this and other details 
would be definitely fixed in the refundment agreement to be 
entered into after the close of the war. 

I shall later show that while we now pay 414 per cent inter: 
est on most of our Liberty bonds, the interest rate in a few 
years will be reduced to about 3% per cent. For us to insist 
upon a higher rate of interest from Great Britain than we our- 
selves pay would in effect be demanding a profit from the war 
loans, and I am sure no patriotic American citizen could advo- 
eate such a policy. We can and do expect equitable reimburse- 
ment so as to prevent any loss, but do not expect any financial 


Another statement widely quoted is that the principal and 
interest on the Liberty bonds we floated to obtain the money 
for the war loans will amount to $1,666,700,000 more than we 
receive back under the funding agreement with Great Britain. 
In other words, it is claimed that the American taxpayer will 
be called upon to pay this huge sum in excess of the British 
taxpayer. 

The calculation to support this contention is based upon two 
assumptions, both of which are erroneous, and any conclusion 
derived from such calculation must necessarily be incorrect 
and misleading. 

First. It is assumed that our Liberty bonds, or the new bonds 


‘issued to redeem them as they fall due, will not all be retired 


until the last or final payment is made by Great Britain in 1984. 

Our gross public debt was reduced $1,099,000,000 during the 
fiscal year ended June 30, 1924. The average annual reduction 
for the last five years has been $846,800. 

If future annual reductions equal that for the last fiscal 
year, we will be entirely free from public debt in 1944. At the 
average rate for the last five years our public debt would be 
wiped out in 1949. 

With the increased receipts from France, Italy, Belgium, and 
other foreign countries it would seem that we could maintain 
payments on our own public debt at the average rate for the 
last five years. However, to be conservative let us assume that 
the average annual payment will drop from $846,800 to $750,- 
000, At the latter rate the final retirement of our public debt 
will oceur in 1952. This happens to coincide. with a recent 
article in the New York Times, which states that “the Govern- 
ment's program, subject to possible change in the future, calls 
for complete payment—of our national debt—in 1952.” 

It thus appears more than probable that after 1952 we shall 
have no outstanding Government bonds or other obligations on 
which to pay interest, while the interest payments of Great 
Britain under the funding agreement continue until 1984. In 
other words, the American taxpayer will pay interest for 35 
years, and the British taxpayer for 67 years from 1917, the 
year in which the first war loans were made. 

The second erroneous assumption is that the interest rate 
on our Liberty bonds, as well as the new bonds that may be 
issued for their redemption, will continue at 4½ per cent until 
1984. 

The outstanding Liberty bonds, from the proceeds of which 
our war loans were made, amounted to something over $14,- 
000,000,000 on June 30, 1924, or approximately two-thirds of 
our entire publie debt. 

The interest rate for about three-fourths of the first Liberty 
bonds is still 344 per cent, the original rate for this issue. The 
interest rate is 4 per cent for a comparatively small amount of 
the first and second Liberty bonds. The remainder of the first 
and second have been converted to 4% per cent, the interest 
rate for all of the third and fourth Liberty loans. 

All of our Liberty bonds, including the unconverted 378, 
are selling above par, so it is evident that the United States 
can now borrow money at considerably less than 4½ per cent. 

Needless to say, the Secretary of the Treasury will call for 
redemption all outstanding Liberty bonds, except possibly the 
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first 34's, as soon as this can be done unger the provisions of 
the bond agreements, substituting for them new bonds bearing 
a lower rate of interest. 

While the interest for Government obligations has fluctuated 
from month to month since the armistice, the general trend has 
been downward, and it is more than probable that in a few 
years the prevailing rate will be about 344 per cent, the same 
as for the new British bonds after 1932, 

The third Liberty bonds will mature in 1928. The first are 
redeemable at the option of the Government in 1932, the second 
in 1927, and the third in 1933. If the Government exercises 
this option, as it no doubt will, the last of the 4 and 4% per 
cent Liberty bonds will be retired in 1932 and 1933 and re- 
placed by, we will assume, 344 per cent redemption bonds. 

Aside from the Liberty bonds, there are no outstanding bonds 
or other forms of indebtedness bearing a higher rate of interest 
than 314 per cent, except approximately $764,000,000 in 4% per 
cent Treasury bonds and some Treasury notes and certificates 
of indebtedness that mature in a very few years. The Treas- 
ury bonds are not redeemable until 1947, so we must continue 
to pay 4½ per cent interest on them until that year. No doubt 
many of the Treasury bonds will be purchased and retired 
before 1947, but this will be disregarded in our calculations. 

The highest rate of interest on our Government bonds, except 
the Treasury bonds referred to, will therefore drop from 4% to 
314 per cent in 1933 and will continue at 3% per cent until 
1952, when, as has already been shown, the last of the bonds 
will probably be retired. 

We thus see that the American taxpayer will pay 4½ per 
cent for 16 years from 1917 and about 3% per cent, except on 
the Treasury bonds, for 19 years longer, while the British tax- 
payer under the funding agreement pays 4½ per cent for 5 
years, 3 per cent for 10 years, and 344 per cent for 52 years. 

The interest rate on the Treasury bonds—$764,000,000—will 
be three-fourths of 1 per cent higher than on the remainder of 
our public debt for 14 years, or from 1933 to 1947. 

Let us now determine the total amounts that will be paid by 
each country as a result of our war loan to Great Britain: 

UNITED STATES 


Princi amount of original loan. $4, 074, 818, 858. 44 
Fe accrued and unpaid up to Dec, 15, 1922 629, 836, 106. 99 
Interest at 4% per cent from . 15, 1922, to Dec. 

15, 1933, and at 3½ per cent from Dec. 15, 1933, 

to Dee, 15, 1952, calenlated on the annual bal- 

ance of principal increased by an amount equal 

to the interest acerued and unpaid to Dec. 15, 


4, 723, 157, 500, 00 


mes a ů! = — 80, 220, 000. 00 


Total principal and interest 9, 508, 031, 965, 43 
GREAT BRITAIN 


Payments on original loan in 1922222 100, 526, 379. 69 
Payment on original loan in 1923. 4, 128, 085. 74 
New British bonds issued to cover balance of origi- 
nal indebtedness and interest accrued and unpaid 
up to Dee, 15, 1922 —— 
Interest on new bonds at 3 per gent from Dec, 15, 
1922, to Dec. 15, 1932, and 3% per cent from 
Dec. 15, 1932, to Dec. 15, 1984 6, 505, 965, 000. 00 


Total principal and interest 11, 210, 619, 465. 43 
Excess total payments of Great Britain over 
United States. ool re 1, 702, 587, 500. 00 

The statement that the American taxpayer will pay $1,666,- 
700,000 more than the British taxpayer is clearly erroneous. 
This statement, unfortunately, has been given wide publicity 
and is generally accepted as correct, coming as it did from a 
source regarded as almost official. It is for this reason that I 
have gone into such details to disprove it. 

While the British total exceeds ours by $1,702,587,500, our 
annual payments to date have been greater and will continue 
so for several years. This represents a money advance or con- 
cession for which we are entitled to compensation, and we re- 
ceive it in the form of interest amounting to the sum already 
stated. 

With reference to the rate of interest we receive from Great 
Britain, the World War Foreign Debt Commission in its report 
to the President states, The payment of interest has been es- 
tablished at the approximately normal rates payable by strong 

vernments over long terms of years.” The President concurs 

this statement in submitting the report to Congress and says, 
So your commission proceeded to negotiate in a business way 
for a fair and just settlement.” 

I agree with the President that the settlement with Great 
Britain is fair and just, but it can hardly be called generous or 
liberal except as to the length of time allowed for repayment 
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of loans. Great Britain pays back every cent she borrowed 
from us, and pays interest at reasonable rate. She also pays 
us interest on the interest she failed to meet prior to the 
funding of the debt in 1823. In other words, even if the debt 
be regarded the same as an ordinary commercial debt, it will 
be paid in full with interest. We cancel no part of the principal 
or interest, and we surrender not one cent that is justly 
due us. 

These are facts, and our people are entitled to know them. 

Though Great Britain pays us interest for doing so, we did 
show consideration in accepting comparatively small annual 
payments in refunding the debt, and there can be no doubt that 
this furnishes substantial relief for the time being to the over- 
burdened British taxpayer. 

PURPOSE FOR WHICH THE LOANS WERE MADE 


The Hon. A. Pratt Anprew, Representative from Massa- 
chusetts, in a recent address in the House, after quoting the 
acts of Congress providing for tiſe loans or credits for the 
foreign governments then engaged with the United States in 
war, states; 


According to the formal terms of their authorization, these credits 
were established for the purpose of more effectually providing for our 
national security and defense and for prosecuting our war—the war 
“against the enemies of the United States.’ We can not forget that 
if we would. It is written in the law, 


These acts were passed in April and September, 1917, after 
the United States had declared war against Germany, when it 
was known that it would be many months before the American 
forces would be able to take their places in the firing line in 
France. The loans or credits were in a sense America’s con- 
tribution toward the prosecution of the war while we organized 
and trained our armies, though they continue for some time 
after the close of the war. 

WAR LOANS SPENT IN UNITED STATES 


In considering our war loans to Great Britain and other 
associated countries we should not lose sight of the fact that 
every cent of this money was spent in the United States, and 
it contributed materially to the unusual prosperity of our 
people during and immediately following the war. Wages and 
salaries, except in the military, naval, and civil service of the 
Government, were the highest in the history of our country, 
The price of cotton, wheat, and other farm products, of raw 
material of every kind, including coal and iron, and of all 
manufactured articles increased at a rapid rate, due to the 
greater demand for prosecuting the war. Without the war 
loans the other nations would not have been able to make such 
huge purchases from us and wages, salaries, and prices would 
not have advanced as they did. 

It is a mistake to assume, as some have done, that most of 
this money went to the corporations manufacturing guns, am- 
munition, and other ordnance supplies. The purchases in- 
eluded vast quantities of wheat, flour, and other foodstuffs; 
grain for the animals; clothing, including underwear, socks, 
and shoes for the soldiers ; wagons, motor trucks, steam engines, 
and railway equipment; raw cotton, cotton duck, canyas, and 
other cotton goods; coal, iron, steel, and innumerable other 
5 grown, mined, or manufactured in every State of the 

nion. 

It is therefore evident that all our people, except those in 
the Goyernment service, profited by these war loans, and we 
have been patient and forbearing so far, in our negotiations 
for their refundment, but it is now time that settlement should 
be made. 

PENALTIES, FORFEITURES, AND LIABILITIES IN POSTAT, SERVICE 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate the 
amendment of the House of Representatives to the bill (S. 
4232) to amend section 409, Revised. Statutes of the United 
States, relating to fines, penalties, forfeitures, and liabilities in 
the Postal Service, which was on page 1, line 8, after the word 
Service,“ to strike out the period and insert “, excepting the 
class of cases cognizable under the act approved January 21, 
1914, entitied ‘An act to amend the act approyed May 9, 1888, 
as amended by the act of June 11, 1896,’ relating to claims of 
postmasters for losses by burglary, fire, or other unavoidable 
easnalty.” 

Mr. STERLING. 
House amendment. 

Mr. ROBINSON. What is the amendment, Mr. President? 

Mr. STERLING. I can explain to the Senator. The House 
amendment is, at the end of line 8, to strike out the period, to 
insert a comma, and the following language; 


I move that the Senate concur in the 
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Except the class of cases cognizable under the act approved January 
21, 1914, entitled “An act to amend the act approved May 9, 1888, as 
amended by the act of June 11, 1896, relating to claims of postmasters 
for losses by burglary, fire, or other unavoidable casualty,” 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment of the House of Representatives to the Dill. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, what would be the effect 
of the House amendment were it adopted? 

Mr. STERLING. The House amendment excepts from the 
provision of the proposed act cases that are already provided 
for under the law. It authorizes the Postmaster General to 
make adjustments in other cases, than those. Section 409 of 
the Revised Statutes provides for adjustments where fines, 
penalties, forfeitures, and so forth, are involved; but the ob- 
ject of Senate bill 4332 is to include all other classes of cases 
except those which the House amendment excludes or excepts 
and which are already provided for by the law. The amount 
for which the Postmaster General may make such adjustments 


is limited. 

Mr. ROBINSON. I do not see any objection to concurring 
in the House amendment. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, the Sen- 
ate concurs in the House amendment, 


AWARD OF NATIONAL WAR LABOR BOARD 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate the 
action of the House of Representatives disagreeing to the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 5481) to provide 
for the carrying out of the award of the National War Labor 
Board of July 31, 1918, in favor of certain employees of the 
Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa., and requesting a con- 
ference with the Senate on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Honses thereon. 

Mr. CAPPER. I move that the Senate recede from its 
amendments. 

The motion was agreed to. 

AMENDMENT OF WORLD WAR VETERANS’ ACT 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate the 
following concurrent resolution (H. Con. Res. 48) from the 
House of Representatives: 

Resolved by the House of Representatives (the Senate concurring), 
That the Clerk of the House, in the enrollment of the bill (H. R. 
12808) to amend the World War veterans’ act, 1924, is authorized 
and directed, on page 18 of the engrossed bill, to strike ont in lines 
7, 8, and 9 the following: “sections 1575 and 1576 of the Compiled 
Statutes of the United States (act of March 3, 1887) and section 
1578 thereof” and to insert in lieu thereof the following: sections 
5 and 6 of the act entitled ‘An act to provide for the bringing of 
suits against the Government of the United States,’ approved March 3, 
1887, and section 10 thereof.” 


Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I move that the Senate concur 
in the resolution. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the mo- 
tion of the Senator from Pennsylvania. 

The motion was agreed to. 

MRS, BENJAMIN GAUTHIER 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate the 
amendment of the House to the bill (S. 1897) for the relief 
of Mrs. Benjamin Gauthier, which was on page 1, line 5, to 
strike out all after the word“ Flambeau,” down to and includ- 
ing the word “require,” in line 7. 

Mr. HARRELD. Mr. President, I move that the Senate 
concur in the House amendment, which merely strikes out the 
requirement that the Secretary of the Interior shall secure the 
consent of a certain tribe of Indians before making the con- 
veyance. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the mo- 
tion of the Senator from Oklahoma. 

The motion was agreed to. 

LANDS OF THE FORT PECK INDIAN RESERVATION 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate, the re- 
quest of the House of Representatives for the return to the 
House of the bill (H. R. 11752) to provide for extension of pay- 
ment on homestead entries on ceded lands of the Fort Peck 
Indian Reservation, State of Montana, and for other purposes; 
and, by unanimous consent, the request was complied with. 

WITHDRAWAL OF PAPERS—PROF, WILLIAM H. H. HART 

On motion of Mr. Soor, it was 

Ordered, That the papers filed with the bill (S. 2233) for the relief 
of Prof. William H. H. Hart, principal of the Hart Farm School and 
Junior Republic for Dependent Children, be withdrawn from the files 
of the Senate, no adverse report having been made thereon, 


TARIFF DUTIES ON WOOL 


Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent that 
there may be printed in the Recorp a statement answering the 
circular of the Carded Woolen Manufacturers’ Association 
which was printed in the Record a few days ago at the request 
of the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Watsu]. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection? The 
Chair hears none, and it is so ordered. 

The statement referred to is as follows: 


In this speech certain import figures prepared by the Carded Woolen 
Manufacturers’ \Association were used to show that the wool duty 
constitutes an “iniquity” and a “nefarious fraud" on the American 
people, whọ, it was alleged, can not get the true facts because of a 
muzzling of sources of information by the so-called interests. 

In this speech it was pointed out that the ad valorem equivalent of 
the present duty of 31 cents per pound of clean content varied from 
as low as 18.2 per cent on the more valuable rich man's wool, priced 
at 81.70 per clean pound, to as high as 191.3 per cent on the poor 
man’s” wool, priced at 16 cents per clean pound. This range is 80 
wide as to arouse suspicion. The prices on which it is based are even 
more suspicious. 

What kind of wool was it that between September 15, 1923, and 
January 3, 1925, was worth only 16 cents per clean pound on any 
foreign market? Or, instead of wool, was this entry composed of very 
inferior burry, wasty crutchings, which lose so much in scouring and 
cost so much to ship that their clean value is virtually nill in original 
markets? Subsequent eosts are so large as to make the clean cost in 
the mill almost prohibitive, since such fiber often is best adapted to the 
manufacture of horse pads and similar goods. It is very easy to take 
an occasional experimental entry of this sort and show an extreme ad 
valorem clean content equivalent of the present duty, but such an entry 
means nothing except that some persons with an ax to grind have told 
only a balf truth and imposed on the lack of information of conscien- 
tious, well-meaning legislators. . 

The low range in ad valorem equivalents mentioned by the Senator 
is more reasonable, since it could apply to supercombing Australian 
So's, such as are imported in limited amounts for use in certain of our 
finest worsteds, but used mainly in blends with cheaper wools by reason 
of the high cost of super 80's on any market, domestic or foreign. 

What are the important facts concerning wool imports, values, and 
ad valorem equivalents, During the calendar years 1923 and 1924 an 
annual average of slightly less than 200,000,000 pounds of improved 
wools (i. e., other than carpet fiber) were imported into the United 
States. These wools were dutiable at 31 cents per pound of clean con- 
tent, and in 1924 were valued at an average of 73.7 cents per clean 
pound. The duty, therefore, was equivalent to 42 per cent ad valorem 
in 1924. 

In addition, in each of these two years there was imported slightly 
over 30,000,000 pounds of short fibers for use in woolens. These con- 
sisted of wool waste, noils, flocks, mungo, and wool rags, to be made 
into shoddy and mungo. The noils averaged slightly over 10,000,000 
pounds per year, were valued at an average of 64 ½ cents per pound, 
and were dutiable at about 2114 cents, which was equivalent to 84 per 
cent ad valorem. Wool wastes were imported to the extent of nearly 
7,000,000 pounds per year, valued at 53 cents per pound and dutiable 
at about 20 cents, which was equivalent to 38 per cent ad valorem. 
Flocks, ete., were imported to the extent of more than 13,000,000 
pounds per year, valued at 28 cents and dutiable at 744 cents, or about 
26 per cent ad valorem. These imports of nolis, etc., were made 
dutiable at a lower specific rate than applied to raw wool because they 
do enter to a considerable extent into the manufacture of cloth which 
enters into the “ poor man’s” clothing. And it is significant te note 
that the ad valorem on these textile fibers averages from only 26 to 38 
per cent, neither extreme being in any way noteworthy except for its 
reasonableness. 

In judging of the really significant ad valorem equivalents with 
respect to raw wools imported, it is necessary, first, to ascertain where 
the bulk of the consumption occurs. As a matter of fact, 95 per cent 
of the United States consumption of improved wools consists of wools 
comparable with domestic quarter blood and finer in grade. This being 
the case, it is of interest to ascertain the ad valorem equivalent of 
the present duty on comparable wools. The London market furnishes 
the best basis for such a comparison, since it is the clearing house for 
the world's wools, The lowest prices reached at the London wool 
auctions since the Fordney-McCumber duty went into effect will, of 
course, sbow the highest ad valorem equivalents, These lowest prices 
prevailed during October, 1922. At that time wool comparable with 
domestic quarter-blood combing averaged 55 cents per clean pound. 
Since then they have steadily risen in value, until in December, 1924, 
they sold at $1 per clean pound. In other words, the ad valorem 
equivalent of the 31-cent clean-content duty declined from 56 per cent 
to 31 per cent in the world's largest market, a market which is en- 
tirely unaffected by tariff influences. And this was on quarter-blood 
wool—the poor man's wool] par excellence, 
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On wools comparable with territory fine staple, which is not a poor 
man’s wool, the London price during October, 1922, was approximately 
$1.10 per clean pound, while in December, 1924, such fiber sold at $1.58. 
The ad valorem equivalent of the specific duty therefore declined from 
nearly 30 per cent to approximately 20 per cent, On those short 
fibers used to cheapen cloth which enters the garments of the well to 
do as well as the poor, the ad valorem averages midway between these 
figures. 

It is these percentages, than which nothing could be more reason- 
able, which are really significant with respect to the wool duty and its 
relative effect on consumers, But these percentages, as a matter of 
fact, are not particularly relevant. The important thing is the actual 
landed cost of wool used in a suit of clothes. The average suit of 
clothes contains about 314 yards of cloth, With due allowance for 
losses and recoverable wastes, we may assume that in making this 
cloth 4 pounds of wool were used. Four pounds of wool, comparable 
with domestic quarter blood, cost $4 in London in December, and a like 
amount comparable with fine staple cost $6.32, The duty in each case 
is $1.24, making a landed cost, including 3 cents per pound freight, 
ete, of $5.36 for the medium and of $7.68 for the fine wool, The 
wool for the so-called “ poor man’s” suit therefore cost nearly one- 
third less when landed in this country. If, instead of quarter-blood 
combing, a mixture is used of equal parts of shorter wools at 95 cents, 
waste at 75 cents, noils at 65 cents, and recovered fiber at 45 cents, 
the cost of this raw material landed and duty paid is $3.87, or one- 
half as much as for the fine-combing woo] imported for the so-called 
“rich man’s" suit. However, judging from trade reports, the hard- 
working American mechanic, getting from $10 to $15 per day under 
the Fordney-McCumber tariff, is as likely to demand and to wear the 
fine worsted as is the banker or the Member of the United States Con- 
gress. The mechanic has the ready money—more, in fact, that many 
of our legislators. 

NATIONAL FORESTS 


Mr. STANFIELD. Mr. President, in The Outlook of Febru- 
ary 11 there appears an article by Mr. William C. Gregg, dis- 
cussing the administration of the national forests and criticiz- 
ing the expenditure for public roads. 

The article is full of misleading statements and theories based 
on ignorance of the essential facts and also probably inspired 
by interests antagonistic to national forests and public roads. 

If it were not for the damage such articles do to the cause 
of publie roads and the proper protection and utilization of our 
national forests, when published in prominent periodicals, it 
could well be ignored, but, as it is, such statements should not 
go unchallenged. 

For the information of the writer of that article, and all 
others interested in the subject, I desire to submit a few 
observations concerning our national forests, their protection 
and utilization, and the need for roads within them. 

During the early years of this Republic and within the 
memory of men still living, the States around the Great 
Lakes, in the South, in the Middle West, and the far West 
seemed one vast, unexplored, inexhaustible forest. 

Within a few years we saw the forests in the Great Lakes 
region disappear before the woodman’s axe, and then the 
harvesters started south. Our people became frightened that 
the great timber resources of this country would pass into 
history and be but a memory within a few years. 

Then came the spirit of conservation, and the President 
was authorized by Congress to set aside large areas of the 
public domain as national forests, to be reserved and con- 
served for the benefit of all the people of all the States, their 
children, and their children’s children, that the people of our 
country might never want for the products of the forest. 

Before this was done, however, the forest lands of the East 


and the Middle West had passed into private ownership, the | 


trees harvested, the proceeds thereof enjoyed by the citizens 
of those States, and the lands very largely devoted to agri- 
culture, improved with buildings, developed with orchards and 
fields, and the whole, including the improvements, placed upon 
the tax rolls, where they contribute annually in taxes for all 
public purposes. 

In later years Congress withdrew the authority of the 
President to set aside more of the public domain for national 
forests and reserved this right unto itself. These forests are 
being conserved in Federal reservations for the benefit of 
not only the present but all future generations, and the ques- 
tion of reforestation is one of the uppermost constructive 
thoughts now pressing upon Congress and the States for 


solution. 
REFORESTATION AND ROADS 


Mr. President, reforestation does not consist in the great 
major part of planting trees on burned-over or cut-over areas, 
but it does consist in preserving seed trees as the forest is cut 
and the protection of the seedlings and immature trees, as well 


as the ripe and overripe timber, from destruction by fire, dis- 
ease, and pest. 

The national forests cover approximately 157,000,000 acres 
of land, of which 132,518,457 acres, or 81 per cent, are located 
in the 11 Western States of Washington, Oregon, California, 
Idaho, Utah, Nevada, Montana, Wyoming, Colorado, Arizona, 
and New Mexico. 

These 11 States have an aggregate area of 1,188,995 square 
miles, and the area of national forests in these States is 207,060 
square miles. Approximately 18 per cent of the aggregate area 
of these States is within the national forests. 

The aggregate area of these 11 States is approximately one 
and one-half times the aggregate area of all the States east of 
the Mississippi River. 

The aggregate area within the national forests in these 11 
States is greater than the aggregate area of the 12 States of 
Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, 
Connecticut, New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Maryland, 
Delaware, and West Virginia. 

ee Western States, like other States, require modern 
roads. 

The national forests are scattered throughout the States like 
shoe strings and separate the settled portions from each other, 
thus requiring interstate, State, and county roads through 
them to permit commercial and social intercourse between the 
settled portions of the States. 

Mr. Gregg says that 53 per cent of the money expended was 
for roads; states that these roads were not needed in the work 
of reforestation or fighting tree diseases, and then boldly as- 
sumes and adds that the “expenditures are for roads for 
recreation.” 

Roads would not be required, as suggested by Mr. Gregg, 
“to reach areas to be reforested after being cut over or burned 
over,“ for the roads made and used by the logger that cut the 
trees are ample for reforestation purposes, but roads and trails 
are necessary to move fire fighters quickly to burning areas, 
and for ingress and egress of supplies for grazing stock, and 
trails are required also for the patrolmen of the forests, fire 
fighters, and stock. 

The Federal Government, beginning with legislation in 1916, 
has, by Federal aid, encouraged road building and, indeed, the 
motor traffic that has come upon our highways during the 
last two decades has compelled the construction of very ex- 
pensive modern roads. 

The taxpayers of the several States haye gone their full 
limit to match the Government in building Federal-aid roads, 
and in building on their own account State and county roads 
outside of the national forests, and in many instances have 
contributed large sums of money toward building roads into 
and through the national forests. 

FORESTS UNTAXABLE 


Mr. President, all Government property, which includes the 
national forests, is untaxable, and that leaves the Government 
owning these large national forests without contributing any 
taxes for State government, county government, or schools, yet 
holding the lands for the benefit of all the people of all the 
States, their children and their children’s children yet unborn, 
that they may not want for the products of the forests in the 
future. 

The Federal Government is in the position of an absent 
landlord owning 18 per cent of our lands and paying no taxes, 
WOULD PAY $25,000,000 TAXES 

If these forest lands in the 11 Western States were privately 
owned and therefore taxable, they would pay over $25,000,000 
per year for State and county purposes alone. 

According to the reports and estimates of the tax commis- 
sioners of Arizona, California, Idaho, Colorado, Wyoming, 
Oregon, New Mexico, Utah, and Nevada, these nine States 
would receive $19,561,058 annually in taxes for State and 
county purposes if the national forest lands within their States 
were taxable, even though held unimproved and undeveloped 
as they are. Washington and Montana would add over 
$6,000,000 more if the reports were at hand, 

ROADS NEEDED 

Mr. President, according to the latest estimates, there are 
14,725 miles of interstate, State, and county roads needed 
within the boundaries of the national forests, and the esti- 
mated cost thereof is $133,664,000. Of strictly forest roads for 
the administration, utilization, and protection of the forests, 
25,927 miles are needed, and the estimated cost is $61,877,000. 
Of forest trails needed for the same purpose as the laiter, 
70,319 miles are required, and the estimated cost is $9,367,000. 

The interstate, State, and county roads are required for both 
the development of the western part of the continent, the 
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States, and the counties, as well as for the benefit of the forests 
themselves. 

Is it asking too much for the Federal Government to appro- 
priate a reasonable sum each year for the purpose of building 
roads through its own property that receives the benefit of 
such roads in lieu of the taxes it does not pay? 

No roads or trails are built for “recreation.” 

All roads are necessary for the purpose of moving fire fighters 
to the place of the fires, forest patrol, and to reach the grazing 
areas with cattle, horses, sheep, and goats that bring revenue 
to the Government for grazing permits: 

26,000 GRAZING PERMITS 

In the calendar year of 1928, 36,000 grazing permits were 
issued for grazing 1,780,518 horses and cattle and 6,383,603 
sheep and goats, and the money received by the Government 
from the stock owners during the fiscal year ended June 30, 
1924, was $1,916,561. 

GOVERNMENT OVER ALL 

Thus it will be seen that while State and county government 
and law enfercement must prevail over the nontaxable areas as 
well as the taxable areas, and schools must be provided and 
muintained, even for the education of the children of Unele 
Sam's hired men engaged in the administration and protection 
of the forests, the Government pays no taxes, and yet it charges 
the taxpayers for the little blades of grass that grow in the 
Nation’s forests when eaten» by the taxpayers’ horses, cattle, 
sheep, or goats: 

IF THE FORESTS WERE IN: THE BAST 

The national forests in these 11 States are equal to 26 per 
cent ef the tetal area of the United States lying east of the 
Mississippi River. 

I wonder if 26 per cent of the States east of the Mississippi 
River was set aside and reserved by the Federal Government 
as nontaxable national forests, held for the benefit of all the 
people of all the States, it would seem to the author of this 
article unfair for these people to ask Congress fer money to 
build roads within the boundaries of these same forest reserva- 
tions in sums amounting to about one-fourth of the taxes these 
lands would pay if privately owned and taxable. 

“GUSSTS ” OF THE FORESTS 

Within the national forests of these Western States there are 
thousands of mountain streams, inland lakes, and beautiful 
spots that appeal to the weary and heavy laden, seeking quiet, 
rest, and recreation from the nerve-destroying forces of paved 
streets, brick walls, dust, dirt, and din. 

If 10,000,000 of these work-worn people—about the population 
of New York and Brooklyn—should at some time during the 
865 days of the year enter the forest for a few hours or a few 
days, some with rod to fish, some with gun, and many with 
neither, but all seeking the quiet, rest, and life-giving power of 
the pure water and fresh mountain air, laden with the perfume 
of balm and cedar and pine and fir, is it strange when we 
remember that these great forests are still open and free, 
unlike our national parks, and no admission fees required? 

No expense or effort is required of the Government to induce 
people to enter the forests, for the beautiful streams, charming 
lakes, wonderful trees, lava beds, canyons, mountain peaks, and 
virgin nature in all its glory are sufficient invitation and ample 
entertainment for these “guests” of the forest, and let me 
emphasize no roads are built for their use. All the roads are 
built for other purposes, These tired and worn taxpayer 
„guests of course use the roads that are there, but they were 
not built for them. 

PRICE OF TIMBEE 


The price of timber is largely a question-of location, which 
determines the cost of putting the logs into the mill or the 
lumber into the cars and boats. 

The national forests were withdrawn from entry and placed 
in reservation after the choicest timberlands had been secured 
by private owners, and hence are less desirable in point of 
Tocation and value than the average timber of the State. 

In some instances at least the Forest Service is offering 
timber for sale and have required large investment in railroad 
extension as common carriers to serye the public and develop 
the country as well as move the timber products. 

In advertising timber for sale a minimum price that will be 
considered is fixed and stated, and bids below that price are 
rejected. 

It has been the recent policy of the administration to dis- 
pose of its forest timber in large units with limited cutting, 
that the operations might be continuous by growing trees on the 
area first cut: that by the time the last area of the unit was 
cut merchantable timber would have grown on the first tract, 


thus making it possible to start all over again and harvest 
another crop of timber, and so on indefinitely. 

To protect the Govérnment against loss by increased values 
in years to come the contracts contain conditions for new 
prices to be flxed by the Government at the end of fixed 
periods, usually every three years. This new price is fixed 
by the chief forester with the right of appeal to the Secretary 
of Agriculture, and his decision is. final. 

FRAUD 

Mr. Gregg speaks of himself as an old lumberman” and 
wonders just how much timber is cut regardless of the amount 
paid for. This would have been a pertinent inquiry 30 years 
ago, when dishonest lumbermen in the East made it their 
practice to buy a “forty” and cut all the timber on the 
section. 

Times have changed since then, and these evils along with 
many others have passed away. 

The trees cut in the national forests are carefully scaled 
and inspected, and the Government gets pay for all. 

It was never the intention of Congress that our great na- 
tional forests should become a handicap in the development 
of the States where they are located. 

They should be honestly conserved, thoroughly protected, and 
properly utilized for grazing and other purposes to which they 
are suited; that will not detract from the main purpose of 
conserving the timber now grown, and the devotion of the 
lands to the growing of new forests. 

Conservation does not consist in keeping the forests as we 
find them. It consists in cutting and removing the ripe and 
overripe trees, with due care to preserve the immature trees. 
It consists in saving the seed trees to scatter seed over cut- 
oyer areas. It consists in keeping the refuse cleaned up to 
avoid forest fires. It consists in facilities to discover, reach, 
and extinguish fires as quickly as possible. 

Patrolmen, lookouts, and airplane scouts are the watchmen 
that discover fires as they start, but roads and trails are neces- 
sary to reach the fires in time to extinguish or control them. 

The annual fire loss is enormous but is being rapidly re- 
duced by improved and increased facilities for discovering and 
fighting the fires. , 

It costs large sums of money to protect these forests, and 
every effort should be made to utilize them for revenue-pro- 
ducing purposes. 

More grazing areas should be made ayailable by roads and 
trails and seeding, for this means more revenue for the Goy- 
ernment. 

The ripe timber should be sold and removed to avoid waste 
of these deteriorating trees and fire hazard from dead and 
fallen ones. 

All of these things the Government is doing as fast as the 
limited appropriations will permit. 

Hither our national forests should be adequately protected 
and utilized or they should be disposed of to private owners, 
where they will be protected and. utilized, and, above all, pay 
taxes to support State and county government and public 
menores as well as to build and maintain the necessary roads 
and trails. 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE ON OUTDOOR RECREATION (8. DOC. NO, 229) 


Mr. MOSES, from the Committee on Printing, submitted the 
following resolution (S. Res, 358), which was considered by 
unanimous consent and agreed to: 


Resolved, That the proceedings of the National Conference on Out- 
door Recreation, held in the assembly hall of the American Red Cross 
in Washington, D. C., on December 11 and 12, 1924, be printed as a 
Senate document. 


INVESTIGATION OF PUBLIC LAND AND FOREST MATTERS 

Mr. KEYES, from the Committee to Audit and Control the 
Contingent Expenses of the Senate, reported favorably with- 
out amendment the resolution (S. Res. 347) submitted by Mr. 
Cameron on February 26, 1925, which was considered by unani- 
mous consent and agreed to, as follows: 

Resolved, That th: Committee on Public Lands and Surveys, or any 
duly authorized subcommittee thereof, is authorized to investigate all 
matters relating to national forests and to the public domain and their 
administration, including grazing lands, forest reserves, and other 
reservations and lands withdrawn from entry. For the purpose of this 
resolution such committee or subcommittee is authorized to hold hear- 
ings and to sit and act at such places and times, to employ such 
experts and clerical, stenographic, and’ other assistants; to require by 
subpoena or otherwise the attendance of such witnesses and the produc- 
tion of such books, papers, and documents; to administer such oaths 
and to take such testimony and make such expenditures as it deems 
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advisable. The cost of stenographic service to report such hearings 
shall not be in excess of 25 cents per hundred words. The expenses of 
such committee or subcommittee shall be paid from the contingent fund 
of the Senate, The committee or subcommittee shall make a final report 
to the Senate as to its findings at the beginning of the first regular 
session of the Sixty-ninth Congress, together with recommendations for 
such legislation as it deems necessary. 


JOSEPH P. CHAMBERLAIN ET AL, 


Mr. KEYES, from the Committee to Audit and Control 
the Contingent Expenses of the Senate, reported favorably 
without amendment the resolution (S. Res. 350) submitted by 
Mr. Pepper on February 28, 1925, which was considered by 
unanimous consent and agreed to, as follows: 


f Resolved, That the Secretary of the Senate is hereby authorized and 
directed to pay out of the contingent fund of the Senate to Joseph P. 
Chamberlain, William E. Mikell, and Noel T. Dowling $250 each, the 
same being the Senate's half of the amount due said persons for 
services rendered and expenses incurred in preparation of data for 
use of the Committees of the House of Representatives and Senate on 
Mevision of Laws, from January 1, 1925, to February 28, 1925. 


i HONOLULU CONSOLIDATED OIL CO. 


Nr. KEYES, from the Committee to Audit and Control the 
‘Contingent Expenses of the Senate, to which was referred the 
resolution (S. Res. 356) submitted by Mr. Watsu of Montana 
‘on the 3d instant, reported it favorably without amendment 
and the resolution was considered by unanimous consent and 
agreed to, as follows: 


Resolved, That Senate Resolution 151, agreed to on February 7 
‘(calendar day, February 8), 1924, authorizing the Committee on 
Public Lands and Surveys to make a thorough investigation and report 
to the Senate its findings and recommendations regarding the claims 
of the Honolulu Consolidated Oil Co. to oil lands situated within 
naval reserve No. 2, and providing that the expenses of such inves- 
tigation be paid from the contingent fund of the Senate, be, and the 
same hereby are, continued in full force and effect until the end of 
the Sixty-ninth Congress. 

The committee or any subcommittee thereof is authorized to sit 
during the sessions or the recesses of the Senate and after the expira- 
tion of the present Congress until the assembling of the Sixty-ninth 
Congress, and until otherwise ordered by the Senate. 


f EARNINGS OF SOUTHERN GROUP OF CARRIERS 


+ Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp a report of the Southern Traffic League, 
Which has been prepared by Mr. M. M. Caskie, of Montgomery, 
‘Ala., executive secretary of the league, setting forth the earn- 
ings of class 1 roads in.the southern group. I would ask the 
representatives of the southern press to take particular notice 
of this report, inasmuch as the Southern Traffic League desires 
to have it given the widest publicity. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection? The 
Chair hears none, and the article will be 2 in the RECORD. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


BOARD OF GOVERNORS, Tue SOUTHERN TRAFFIC peice: 
OFFICE OF EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, 
Montgomery, Ala., February 24, 1925. 
Hon. E. D. SMITH, 
r Chairman Senate Committee on Interstate Commerce, 
; Washington, D. C. 


Mr DEAR Senator SmrtH: Knowing your great interest in the subject, 
I am inclosing you herewith a statement that I have just sent out to 
the members of the Southern Traffic League, which indicates that the 
southern group of carriers have for the past two years earned a net 
amount in excess of the fair rate of return fixed by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission in Reduced Rate case of 1922 based upon the tenta- 
tive valuation fixed by the commission in Ex parte 74, plus net addi- 
tions since 1920. 

You will note that I show that the Interstate Commerce Commission 
fixed the fair rate of return at 5.75 per cent and that for 1923-24 the 
southern group of carriers earned in excess of this fair rate of return, 
even after deducting their Federal income taxes on their income proper. 

With continued high esteem, I am 

Yours very truly, M. M. Caskrn, 
Executive Secretary. 


THE SOUTHERN TRAFFIC LEAGUE, 
Montgomery, Ala., February 20, 1925, 


To Members: 

Attached hereto is a statement showing— 

First. Property investment account representing the average book 
Investment of all southern class I carriers as reported for the be- 
ginning and ending of each year charged to balance-sheet accounts, in- 
cluding investment of leased lines, etc., the earnings from which are 


included in the net railway operating income. Property investment 
also includes the average for materials and supplies charged to the 
balance-sheet account and the average cash fund. The figures are for 
1923 and 1924. 

Second. The tentative valuation of all class I southern carriers as 
made by the Interstate Commerce Commission in Ex parte 74, for 
rate-making purposes adjusted by the Bureau of Railway Economics, 
and includes the net amount of additions each year. 

Third. The net railway operating income of all class I southern 
carriers for the years 1923 and 1924. 

Fourth. Rate of return on property investment and rate of return on 
tentative valuation, 

Fifth. The rate of return as fixed by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission on tentative valuation in 1922 Reduced Rate case, 

Sixth. The rate of return in excess of fair return fixed by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, 

The most significient thing about those figures is that the rate of 
return as fixed by the Interstate Commerce Commission pursuant to 
the transportation act has been more than earned by southern carriers 
as a whole during the past two years. This excess over and above 
the fair rate of return, as fixed by the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
is computed not before but after the Federal income tax is deducted. 
Attached hereto is an excerpt from the decision of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission in Reduced Rates of 1922, which plainly indicates 
that the commission was of the view that railway corporations should, 
like other corporations, pay their Federal income taxes out of income 
rather than collect it in effect from tue public in the form of trans- 
portation charges adjusted to enable it to retain the designated fair 
return over and above the taxes. Indeed, this is the plain language of 
the commission : 

It is therefore a fact, notwithstanding all of the statements made by 
the carriers to the contrary, that the southern carriers during the years 
1923 and 1924 earned a rate of return in excess of the fair rate of return 
of 5.75 per cent as fixed by the Interstate Commerce Commission pursu- 
ant to the transportation act on the basis of the tentative valuation fixed 
by the commission in Ex parte 74, plus net amount of additions since 
1920, even after the payment of Federal income taxes on the income 
proper. I have not the figures available, but it naturally follows that 
the rate of return of southern carriers during the past two years, 
based upon tentative yaluation, plus net additions before deducting 
Federal Income taxes, is greatly in excess of the fair rate of return of 
5.75 per cent, as fixed by the commission. 

The press carried a recent statement from Washington to the effect 
that southern carriers only earned 5.20 per cent on their property for 
the year 1924, and of course this tends to mislead the public into the 
belief that the said southern carriers are not earning the fair rate of 
return provided by the transportation act of 1920 and fixed by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission in Reduced Rate case of 1922, This 
statement, which appeared in the press as coming from Washington, 
failed to state that the 5.20 per cent was not based on the valuation 
fixed by the Interstate Commerce Commission, plus net additions and 
before Federal income taxes were deducted, but left such an inference 
to be drawn therefrom. The statement should have been to the effect 
that the southern carriers earned 5.20 per cent not on the fair valua- 
tion as fixed by the commission, but upon the carriers’ own book value, 
and not before but after Federal income taxes were deducted. 

Moreover, a correct statement of the true facts, which as yet has 
not appeared in the press, is that the southern carriers earned 6.17 
per cent on the tentative yaluation fixed by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, plus net additions since 1920 and after Federal income 
taxes were deducted. The statement to have been correct should fur- 
ther have called attention to the fact that the 6.17 per cent is very 
much less than the actual rate of return that was earned before deduct- 
ing Federal income taxes, which the Interstate Commerce Commission 
says is the proper way to arrive at the fair rate of return. 

I am giving you these figures and excerpts from the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission’s decision in order that you may let your members 
and the public through your local press understand that the southern 
carriers are earning the greatest net railway operating income ever 
before known in their history, after paying all taxes of every kind and 
description, including their Federal income taxes. This information 18 
necessary for the public consumption because there is an erroneous im- 
pression abroad that the shippers, the State commissions, the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, Congress, and the various State legislatures are 
not dealing fairly with the carriers. 

I deem it important to give you these figures for the additional pur- 
pose of enabling you to use them in rate proceedings in which the reve- 
nue results of southern carriers might become a matter of importance, 
The figures shown on the attached statement are all taken from state- 
ments prepared by the Bureau of Railway Economics, an organization 
maintained by all the railroads, with headquarters in Washington, 
D. C., with the single exception of tentative valuation figures shown 
for the year 1924. The tentative valuation figures for 1924 were 
arrived at by adding to the tentative valuation figures for 1923 the 
precise amount that the Bureau of Railway Economics show was added 
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to the property investment account for 1923 to arrive at the property | (H. R. 919) for the relief of Frank Norton, and I ask unani- 


investment account for 1924. The tentative valuation figures for 1923 
are those compiled by the Bureau of Railway Economics. 

Trusting you will give publicity to these figures, which show our 
southern carriers in such a splendid financial condition, I am, 

Yours very truly, 
M. M. Caskrn, 
Executive Secretary, 
EXCERPT FROM THE INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION'S DECISION IN 
REDUCED RATES 1922, 68 I, C. C., PAGES 683 AND 784 
(Page 683) t 

Under our system of accounts all charges to the account “ Railway 
tax accruals” are deducted from railway operating revenues before 
arriving at railway operating jacome, and all State and Federal taxes, 
income and other, relating to carriers’ railway property, operations, 
and privileges, are charged to that account. This method of account- 
ing was recently sanctioned by the Supreme Court of the United 
States in Galveston Electric Co. v. City of Galveston, supra, As 
indicated by the court, the net income under this accounting pro- 
cedure is to the stockholder a tax-exempt income, and this fact should 
be considered in determining what return shall be deemed fair 
* * * The term “Net railway operating income" is defined in 
paragraph (1) of section 15a. Under paragraph (3), above quoted, 
rates are to be so adjusted that carriers as a whole or in designated 
rate groups will earn an aggregate annual net railway operating in- 
come equal, as nearly as may be, to a fair return. If this were 
realized In any instance the carrier would receiye that return over 
and above all taxes, including the Federal tax on income, and if the 
fair return as determined and made public by us was 6 per cent the 
carrier would hold that return “tax free” in the same sense that 
after payment of its income tax it would still have left the 6 per cent. 

Rallway corporations, like all others, are subject to income taxes 
which, since January 1, 1922, amount to 12.5 per cent on their net 
income less deductions computed as provided In the income tax law 
(42 Stat. L., 277). In our view railway corporations should, like other 
corporations, pay their Federal income taxes out of the income, rather 
than collect it, in effect, from the public in the form of transportation 
charges adjusted to enable it to retain the designated fair return over 
and above the tax. We may observe that a fair return of 5.75 per 
eent, representing an aggregate annual net railway operating income 
arrived at after deducting, among other things, the Federal income tax 
on a return of 6 per cent, would be approximately the equivalent of a 
fair return of 6 per cent, out of which the Federal income tax was 
payable, 

(Page 734) 

After considering all the facts of record, including the necessity of 
reasonable expenditures for additions and betterments, we find and 
determine: 

1. That on and after March 1, 1923, a fair return upon the aggre- 
gate value of the railway property of the carriers defined in section 
15a of the Interstate commerce act, determined as therein provided, 
will be 5.75 per cent of such aggregate property value as a uniform 
percentage for all rate groups or territories designated by this 
commission, É 

Southern region, Class I roads 


1923 
Property Investment — $2, 651, 000, 000 
r TTT 2, 220, 474, 000 
Tentative valuation less than property invest- 
ment... =~ 25 so anc 430, 526, 000 
Net railway operating income 129, 824, 682 
Rate of return on property investmen per cent 4. 90 
ESS 
Rate of return on tentative valuation 9 5. 85 
Fixed by Interstate Commerce Commission as reason- 
able rate of return on tentative valuation- per cent 8. 78 
Rate of return in excess of fair return fixed by 
Interstate Commerce Commission__per cent 10 
1924 
Property Investment. 25 Sneha Se en ee ot $2, 741, 431, 0 
Tentative valuation 5 2, 310, 905, 630 
Tentative valuation less than property invest- 
men ʃ:L4u«giũℳub . 430, 526, 000 
Net railway operating income 142, 554, 438 
Rate of return on property investment per cent 5. 2 
Rate of return on tentative valuation do. 6.17 
Rate of feturn fixed by Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission 1+ k per cent 5. 78 
Rate of return in excess of fair return fixed by 
Interstate Commerce Commission__per cent__ 42 


FRANK NORTON 


Mr. CAMERON. From the Committee on Public Lands and 
Surveys, I report back favorably, without amendment, the bill 
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mous consent for its immediate consideration. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection? 
Mr. KING. Let the bill be read. 
Toi PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will read the 
ill, 
The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to cause to be issued to Frank Norton, 
of Madison, Ohio, a patent in fee to certain land situated in the town- 
ship of Madison, county of Lake and the State of Ohio, and being in 
tract 1, and a part of lot No. 15 in said township, and bounded and 
described as follows: Known as the United States Government light- 
house lot, and commencing in the center of the Dock Road and at an 
iron monument in the center of said road 3 chains and 9 links south 
of the low-water mark of Lake Erie; thence east 4 chains to a stone 
monument; thence south 244 chains to an iron monument; thence west 
4 chains to a cement monument; thence north 2½ chains to an fron 
monument and the place of beginning, containing 1 acre of land. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
present consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. ; 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


REGULATION OF CHILD LABOR 


Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, in the opposition 
to the child labor amendment an effort has been made to 
attach to the opposition the farmers of the country. To that 
end an organization known as the Farmers’ State Rights 
League was formed. An investigation of that organization 
was carried on by Labor, a local publication, which charges 
that the Farmers’ State Rights League is a fake and a fraud. 
I ask that the brief report may be incorporated in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection? The 
Chair hears none, and it is so ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


“ Lapor" Exposes THE COTTON MILLS’? FAKE “ FARMERS’ LEAGUE ”— 
Ans“ OPPOSING CHILD LABOR AMENDMENT ARE PAID FOR BY EX- 
PLOITERS—INVYESTIGATOR Visits TROY, N. C., AND Uncovers LORBY’S 
Brazen Fravp 
The Farmers’ State Rights League of North Carolina is the name of 

an organization which is flooding western papers—especially agricul- 

tural papers—with half-page advertisements denouncing the proposed 
child labor amendment to the Federal Constitution. : 

Labor received a number of these advertisements which had been 
clipped from papers published at widely separated points. It was clear 
that whoever was back of the publicity campaign was expending tens 
of thousands of dollars, 

It was hard to believe that the farmers of North Carolina were so 
opulent that they could afford to make these expenditures, or so bit- 
terly opposed to the protection of the lives and happiness of their 
children that they would indulge in the vile misrepresentations with 
which the advertisements were filled. 

So Labor decided to make an investigation. It sent a staff repre- 
sentative to North Carolina Who uncovered the following facts: 


A FAKE AND A FRAUD 


The Farmers’ States Rights League is not a farmers’ organization. 

Its president is the cashier of a cotton-mill bank. Its vice presi- 
dent is an employee of a cotton-mill store. Its chief agent—the man 
who writes the ads for agricultural papers—is listed in the Charlotte 
(N. C.) city directory as an employee of the Clark Publishing Co. 

The Clark Publishing Co. is owned by David Clark, editor of the 
Southern Textile Bulletin, organ of the cotton-mill owners of the 
South. Mr. Clark for many years has been head of the cotton-mill 
lobby, which has operated in Washington and elsewhere in opposition t 
ehild-labor legislation, i 

All these “cotton-mill farmers” who are officers of the league ad- 
mitted to the representative of Labor that the league does not attempt 
to colleet dues from its members. They were unable to produce any 
membership roll and they refused to tell where they got the money to 
pay for their advertisements, j 


FARMERS’ CANDID STORIES 


Apparently the only farmers connected with the league were two 
men who had consented to permit their names to be used in connec- 
tion with the incorporation of the organization. ’ 

These farmers are apparently honest, straightforward citizens, They 
admitted to the representative of Labor that they knew nothing about 
the league. They had permitted the use of their names, they said, be- 
cause they had been told that it was proposed to pass a law which 
would prevent their children from even doing the chores on the farm. 
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They were assured that they would not be expected to make any 
financial contribution. 

It is perfectly clear from Labor's investigation that the Farmers’ 
States Rights League is a fake, organized and financed by the cotton- 
mill owners of the South. 

The report of Labor's representative follows: 


(By Gilbert E. Hyatt) 

According to the records of the secretary of state of North Carolina, 
the Farmers’ State Rights League was incorporated by the following: 
L. II. Hilton, Thomasyille, N. C.; G. H. Greene, Yadkin College, N. C.; 
Ben T. Wade, Troy, N. C.; and N. H. Willlams, Candor, route 1, N. C. 

Troy is a “mill” town of about 1,100 inhabitants. Cotton is the 
principal crop in that section of North Carolina, and cotton milling is 
Troy's only industry. Three mills, the Smitherman, the Alleen, and 
the Rhyne-Anderson, are in the vicinity, one in the town itself, 

The headquarters of the Farmers’ State Rights League could not be 
located, but Ben T. Wade, one of the incorporators, was found to be 
the cashier of the Bank of Montgomery, a cotton-mill bank, located in 
the same building with the offices of the Rhyne-Anderson and Smither- 
man mills. 

Mr, Wade stated that he was the president of the league, When 
asked where the offices of this league were located, he said, “ Right 
here,” indicating the bank, So far as any visible evidence of equip- 
ment was concerned, the office was under Mr. Wade's hat. 


Mu. WADE 002ES INFORMATION 


“What is the membership of your organization?" he was asked. 
“Tt is large“ was the response. 

“But how many—ten, twenty, fifty thousand, or what?” 

“T do not know.” 77 

“In what States are they located?“ 

In a number of States.“ 

„Are these Southern States?“ 

“We have a large membership In the West.“ 

“But what States in the West?” 

“I do not know.“ 

President Wade was equally at sea as to the financial resources 
of the league, its expenditures, and other operations. 

“What dues do you charge?’ he was asked. 

“No one has been asked for any money,” he replied. 

“How is your very extensive campaign of advertising supported?” 
was the next question. 

“By volunteer subscriptions.” 

“In that ease some one must be putting up some very handsome 
sums of money. Who are these people?“ 

“I have no information to give out.“ was his response to this 
and all furtber questions as to officers, place of business, authorship 
of the advertising matter, etc. 

ENTER JEFF PALMER 


On being pressed he finally referred me to the “secretary,” Mr. 
Jef Palmer. 

Mr. Palmer was not a resident of Troy, he said. 
“somewhere out of Charlotte, in the country.” 

This remarkable president of an organization which is spending 
large sums of money in an advertising campaign against a constitu- 
tional amendment did not know anything about its membership, its 
financial situation, or even the address of its agent and representa- 
tive. 

In reference to his statement that no one but farmers could join 
the league he was asked how he, a banker, qualified for membership. 
His answer was, “I own farms.” 

Inquiry at the office of the Rhyne-Anderson cotton mills brought 
the information that “Jeff Palmer was at Charlotte and working 
for Mr. David Clark.” Mr. Clark for many years has been the head 
and front of the cotton-mill lobby fighting child-labor legislation. 

The next incorporator visited was Mr. N. H. Williams, of Candor. 

Mr. Willams was found to be a fine, honest appearing individual 
but even more at sea as to the league than Mr. Wade. He stated 
that he was the vice president, but inquiries similar to those addressed 
to Mr. Wade elicited the same response, I don’t know.“ 

If he farms, however, it is in the same vicarious manner as does Mr. 
Wade, as he is the storekeeper at the Rbyne~Anderson cotton mill. 

As to the child labor amendment, he stated that it was the common 
impression that it was “a direct attack on the cotton mills.” 

„ HILTON TELLS THE TRUTH 


The next incorporator visited was Mr. L. H. Hilton, of Thomasville. 
Mr. C. P. Barringer, president of the North Carolina State Federation 
of Labor accompanied me on this trip and to see Mr. Greene, also an 
incorporator. 

A trip over almost impassable- country roads and lanes took us to the 
farm of Mr. Hilton. He was engaged in baling hay, with three boys 
helping him at the work. Mr. Hilton had been very highly spoken of 
by his neighbors as a thrifty, honest, and efficient farmer and his 
reception of us and the appearance of his farm corroborated this 
statement. 


He was living 


“Can you give us any information as to the Farmers’ State Rights 
League?” be was asked. 

“There are no farmers’ organizations of any consequence around 
here,” was his reply. 

After some further questioning and thought on his part he finally 
recalled that, while attending court as a juror last summer, he was 
approached by a person whom he had never seen before or since and 
urged to sign his name to a petition for the Incorporation of an 
organization to fight the child labor amendment, 


VAGUB ABOUT AMENDMENT 


“What did they tell you about the provisions of this amendment?” 
he was asked. 

“I was told that it would forbid my own children to do work 
around the place,” he replied. “I am unable to recall what was the 
age limit prescribed or how it would work out, but that was the 
story.“ 

Have you paid any dues?” 

“No; it was emphatically understood that we were not to be re- 
quired to pay any dues; All that was wanted was just our names.“ 

“Who are the officers of this organization?” 

“I do not know.“ 0 

“ Where is its office?’ 

“I do not know.“ 

“Who pays for the advertisements and other expenses of its oper- 
ation“ 

“I do not know.” 

Mr. Hilton stated that, while he was well acquainted with all the 
farmers in that vicinity, he knew of no other members nor had he 
even heard of any attempts to secure membership among the farmers, 

When asked whether he had ever received any literature, letters, or 
other communications from the league, he brought from his house 
and gave us a letter and two ballot forms which he stated had been 
received under the same cover. ; 


HOW “ JEFF” RUNS THE “ LEAGUR ” 


The first of these was a letter signed by “Jeff Palmer, Charlotte, 
N. C.,“ and directing him to return the inclosed proxy votes by the 
next mail. 

One proxy was as follows: 

“Ancust 1, 1924. 

“As a trustee of the Farmers’ States Rights League I cast my ballot 
for the following officers to serve until the annual election in August, 
1925, and thereafter, until their successors are elected, 

President, Bent T. Wade, Troy. 

“Vice president, L. H. Hilton, Thomasville, N. C, 

“ Secretary, N. H. Williams, Candor, Route 1, N. C. 

“ (Signed) — 


The other proxy read: 


; “AUGUST 1, 1924. 

“ Having been elected one of the three officers of the Farmers’ State 
Rights League and thereby becoming ex officio a member of the execu- 
tive committee, I cast my vote for Jeff Palmer, of Charlotte, N. C., as 
manager and treasurer to hold office until the election in 1925, and to 
handle all the affairs of the Farmers’ State Rights League. I authorize 
the establishment of an office at Charlotte, N. C., and also at Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

(Signed) 1 

It should be noted that this proxy ballot directing him to vote for 
three officers, one of whom was himself, and the notification that as 
one of these elected officers he was requested to vote for“ Jeff” Palmer 
as manager and treasurer were both dated the same day, August 1. 

With these was a stamped envelope, for return, addressed to “ Jeff 
Palmer, Charlotte, N. C.“ 

It is also worth noting that while the present officers are stated to 
be Ben T. Wade, president; N. H. Williams, vice president; and Jeff 
Palmer, secretary, or “agent,” and the headquarters at Troy and not 
Charlotte, Mr. Hilton, an incorporator of the organization, has never 
received any notice of an election or other action changing the officers 
and the place of business. 


THE SHERIFF RECALLS AN HARANGUE 


The trail next led to the office of R. B. Talbert, in Lexington, a 
neighboring village to Thomasville, Mr. Talbert is the sherif of 
Davison County, and it was in his office that Hilton stated he had 
signed the paper. 

Mr. Talbert recalled with difficulty the fact that some person whom 
he did not know and had not since seen had delivered an harangue in 
his office on the evils of the child labor amendment and begged for the 
signatures of farmers in order to inaugurate a movement to defeat it. 

In an effort to identify this mysterious orator, Mr. Talbert took us 
to the bank of Lexington and introduced us to C. B. McCrary, manager 
of the building and loan department of the bank. Mr. McCrary stated 
that the person who delivered the harangue and secured the signatures 
was Jef! Palmer, who worked for Mr, Clark in Charlotte.” 


. 
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Mr. G. H. Greene, of Yadkin College, the fourth incorporator, was 
found in Mr. Talbert's office. Like Mr. Hilton, he was obviously a 
real farmer, of the same straightforward and courteous type. Like 
Hilton, also, he expressed the utmost willingness to furnish informa- 
tion but was absolutely without any knowledge whatever of the league. 
All he recalled was that his signature had been urgently solicited for 
an organization to fight a child labor “law” which would prevent 
children from working around their own homes or on the home farm. 

“Was this a State or a national law?” he was asked. 

“T do not know, but under it young people could not work.” 
the age limit provided he was equally uncertain, 


NO DUES REQUIRED 


“What dues do you pay?“ was next asked. 

“We never paid any. It was made very clear that we placed our- 
selves under no obligation whatever beyond signing our names,” 

He did not know who the officers were nor the place of business, 
or of any effort that had ever been made to secure the membership of 
farmers. He was not aware of the advertising campaign being put 
on nor of the source from which this was financed. He had never re- 
ceived any communications of any nature whatever from the organi- 
zation since signing the “ petition.” 


“JEFF” RUN TO EARTH 


Charlotte was the next point visited. The city directory, 1923-24 
edition, contains the notation, “ Jeff Palmer, traveling salesman, Clark 
Publishing Co.” 

I was informed at the office of the Clark Publishing Co. that Mr. 
Palmer worked there, and that he was out but would return shortly. 

In a few minutes he did appear and invited me to his desk, just 
outside the door of Mr. Clark's office. 

“You are the agent or secretary of the Farmers’ States Rights 
League?” he was asked. 

„ Les.“ 

What is the object of the organization?” 

“To fight for State rights and against the child-labor amendment.” 

“How extensive is the advertising campaign you are now con- 
ducting?" 

“It is quite extensive here [producing a copy of an ad which 
woukl occupy about half a page of Labor] is an advertisement which 
we are running in 21 papers.” 

“This must cost you some money. How is it paid for?“ 

“Oh, our bills are all paid, as far as that is concerned.” 

“But who pays for it? Your members pay no dues.” 


IRATE MR. CLARK APPEARS 


At this point Mr. Clark came out of his office and peremptorily 
ordered Mr. Palmer to say nothing more. 

“Tell him nothing. It is none of his business,” shouted Mr. Clark. 

“Mr. Palmer works for you, does he not?" was asked. 

“Tle does not. He has no connection with this office.” 

“ His name appears in the city directory as an employee of yours.” 

“ He draws no salary from me.” 

“Tf this is the case, why is he here and from what source is he 
paid?“ 

To this and all further questions Mr. Clark's only response was a 
repeated warning to Palmer to “tell him nothing; it's none of his 
business. Ile has nerve to come here and ask these questions.” 

He did, however, remark that my visits to Troy were known to him 
and that I would get no further information. 

Who is David Clark? He is the editor of the Southern Textile 
Bulletin, the organ of the southern cotton-mill owners, and leader 
of the cotton-mill lobby in opposition to the child-labor amendment. 


CONDITIONS IN NORTH CAROLINA 


Any investigator who visits the State quickly discovers that North 
Carolina is a principality in the hands of a small group of industrial 
feudal barons and the members of their families. 

This will explain the arrogance with which they operate and their 
failure to cover their tracks in relation to this so-called Farmers’ 
States Rights League. 

The cotton-mill industry, at least in North Carolina, is a vulture 
industry. It feeds on long hours, merciless’ speeding up, starvation 
wages, and the labor of little children. 

In the mills of Troy, as elsewhere throughout the State, little girls 
are stooping over the spinning frames for 11 hours a day and 60 hours 
a week, 

The child-labor laws of the State are practically dead letters. A 
number of these haggard little slaves were asked as to their ages. 
The universal response was, “Ise 15.” The State law forbids the 
labor of children 14 years of age or under. 

James Starr, national vice president of the United Textile Workers 
of America, who is making a survey of conditions in the South, stated 
that there was only one hope for the mill workers, adults, and children 
alike, and that was the child-labor amendment, 


As to 


“KIDS” COMPETING WITH ADULTS 


Conversation with hands confirmed this. One of them said: 
“When-a child goes into the mill it is treated as an adult and 
shown no mercy. They may put one of these kids right alongside 
of you, and if they do the work passably well you ean bet that 
your wages will be cut. 
“The wakes are so low that I am ashamed to tell you of them, 
but any mill worker with children on his hands is up against it. 
He has to put them into the mill in order to feed them.“ 

C. P. Barringer, president of the State Federation of Labor, who ac- 
companied me on a considerable portion of this trip, told of an in- 
stance where a mill hand had kept his son out of the mill on 
Labor Day. When asked why the boy did not show up he stated that 
it was a holiday and the boy needed the rest. “Go home and get that 
kid and bring him down here to work or get your time,” was the re- 
sponse, 

The worker, poverty stricken as he was, rebelled against this tyranny, | 
and when Barringer found him, was preparing to move his few houses 
hould goods out of the company shack. 

CLOSING THE SCHOOL DOOR 


“In another instance,” said Mr. Barringer, “a few decided to 
put two of their children in school. When the poor kids were 
taken out of the mill their parents were informed that if they did 
not come back to work the family would have to move out of the 
company house. Having no place to go they were forced to submit. 

“There is a town of 7,000 inhabitants in this State which is 
unincorporated and the property of a single milling estate. 

The schools, the churches, even the forces of law and order, 
are on the pay roll of the cotton-mill owners. 

“These mill owners are immune from public opinion, and the 
only voice they will listen to is that of compulsion. And the 
corner stone of their industrial domination is child labor.“ 

These are the conditions that the mill owners, through such men as 
David Clark and by means of such mythical organizations as this 
“ Farmers’ States Rights League,” are fighting to perpetuate, 

This is the story behind the columns and pages of paid matter ap- 
pearing against the child labor amendment in western papers and In- 
serted in the name of the farmers of the South. 


THE WORLD COURT 


Mr. KING. Mr. President, I observed that yesterday thé 
House of Representatives adopted a resolution in favor of 
adhering to the World Court. I offer the following resolution 
and ask unanimous consent for the immediate consideration of 
Senate Resolution 233. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. A resolution (S. Res. 233), by Mr. KING, 
authorizing conditional membership of the United States in 
the Permanent Court of International Justice. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
present consideration of the resolution? l 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I object. 

Mr. MOSES. Let it be read. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Let us know what it is. 

Mr. KING. Let it be read. 

Mr. MOSES. I object. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Objection is made. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. Objec- 
tion was made to the consideration of the resolution. There 
can not be objection to its reading, and I ask that it be read. 

The Chief Clerk read the resolution (S. Res. 233) submitted 
by Mr. Kine on May 22, 1924, as follows: 


Whereas the President of the United States having, on the 24th day 
of February, 1923, transmitted to the Senate a protocol dated Decem- 
ber 16, 1920, of adhesion to the statute of the Permanent Court of 
International Justice, adopted by the assembly of the League of Nations 
on December 13, 1920, and adjoined to the said protocol, and the Presi- 
dent having asked the advice and consent of the Senate to the adhesion 
by the United States to the said protocol accepting the adjoined statute 
of the Permanent Court of International Justice, excepting the optional 
clause for compulsory jurisdiction: Now therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Senate, two-thirds of the Senators concurring, 
advise and consent to the adhesion by the United States to the protocol 
of December 16, 1920, accepting the adjoined statute of the Permanent 
Court of International Justice, excepting therefrom the optional clause 
for compulsory jurisdiction, such adhesion to be upon the condition 
that the statute of the Permanent Court of International Justice be 
first amended to empower the United States to participate through rep- 
resentatives designated for the purpose and upon an equality with the 
other states members, respectively, of the council and assembly of the 
League of Nations in any and all proceedings for the election of mem- 
bers of the Permanent Court of International Justice or for the filling 


The resolution will be 
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of vacancies, and to provide that the statute of the Permanent Court 
of International Justice shall not be amended without the consent of 
the United States. 

The Senate declares that the adhesion by the United States to said 
protocol and the adjoined statute does not constitute an assumption by 
the United States of any of the obligations of Part I of the treaty of 
Versailles. 


Mr. KING. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent for the 
present consideration of the resolution. 

Mr. MOSES. I object, Mr. President. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It has been objected to. 

Mr. KING. Then I move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of the resolution in executive session. 

Mr. MOSES. I move to lay that motion on the table. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the mo- 
tion of the Senator from New Hampshire. 

The motion was agreed to. 

EXECUTIVE NOMINATIONS 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I ask unanimous consent, as in execn- 
tive session, to report from the Military Affairs Committee 
three routine Army nominations, and that they may have im- 
mediate consideration. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, let the nominations be 
stated, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
nominations, 
` The Chief Clerk read as follows: 


George Thomas Rice, captain, Coast Artillery Corps, 
Daniel Allen Terry, second lieutenant, Coast Artillery Corps. 
Nonh Mathew Brinson, second lieutenant, Infantry. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. ROBINSON. I understand that these ure in regular 
course? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. They are transfers from one branch of 
the service to another, without promotion. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Very well. 3 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, the nomi- 
nations are 8 as in executive session. The President 
will be notified. 


The Secretary will state the 


WESLEY T. EASTEP 


Mr. BROUSSARD. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
for the consideration of House bill 7744, Order of Business 1317, 
for the relief of Wesley T. Bastep. It is reported unanimously. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
present consideration of this bill? 

Mr. ASHURST. Let it be read in extenso, 
ie PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will read the 

l. 

The Chief Clerk read the bill, and there being no objection, 
the Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to its 
consideration. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


LANDS IN MINNESOTA 


Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
for the immediate consideration of Order of Business 1323— 
House bill 1579—authorizing the disposition of certain lands 
in Minnesota. It is unanimously reported from the Committee 
on Public Lands and Surveys. 

Mr. ASHURST. Let it be read. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be read. 

The Chfef Clerk read the bill; and, there being no objection, 
the Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to its 
consideration, 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
' ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed, 

ARTICLE BY PROF, FRED R, FAIRCHILD 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have a short article by Prof. Fred R. Fairchild printed in the 
RECORD, 

eee PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, it Is so 
crie 2 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

[From the Washington Post of March 1, 19251 
DUPLICATION OF TAXES BIG PROBLEM IN tHe UNITED Starrs—Econo- 

MIST ADVISES THAT FEDERAL GOVERNMENT Narrow frs Fino 

INRERITANCH Best FOR STATES, HE Sars 
(By Fred R. Fairchild, professor of political economy, Yale University) 

After every great war there comes a period of financial readjust- 
ment, during which the tax system, pushed to hitherto unknown 
heights on account of the war emergency, must be stepped down to a 


peace basis, The United States has been passing through such a period 
for the last five years, and the end is not yet. Taxation is now heavier 
than ever before in time of peace and is attracting a degree of popular 
attention which is unprecedented. In the genera) tax situation the 
inheritanee tax occupies a peculiar position, Being one of the few 
sources of public revenue shared by the Federal Government and the 
States, it represents only in part a problem of postwar reconstruc- 
tion, What primarily brings it into prominence to-day is the heavy 
and alarmingly increasing burdens Imposed by the inheritance and 
estate taxes of the National Government and the several States, 

Briefly, the facts of the situation are these: At the present time the 
United States and 46 of the 48 States impose inheritance taxes of 
some sort, Alabama and Florida are the two exceptions. There is 
great variety among these laws, and some of them impose burdens of 
real severity. But the worst feature of the situation is not the 
burden of any one law, even the most severe. What makes the condi- 
tion Intolerable is the application of two or more separate taxes to the 
same estate or bequest, with resulting duplications and complications 
which can hardly be exaggerated. The matter is made still worse by 
the vicious discriminatory and retaliatory provisions of many of the 
State laws. Let us put this somewhat more in detail, 


TAX DUPLICATION INTOLERABLE 


(1) The State in which the decedent lived may impose a tax or a 
Series of taxes upon all the property which he possessed at the time of 
his death, except real estate located outside the State. Real estate 
located in another State may be taxed under the inheritance tax laws 
of that State. So far there is no double taxation, but (2) tangible per- 
sonal property, if located outside the State of the decedent's domicile, 
may be subject to taxation both by that State and by the State in 
which the property is located. (3) Worst of all is the case of in- 
tangible personal property. Here the State of the late owner's domicile 
will almost certainly claim full jurisdiction. In addition the following 
are the more common duplications which may arise. (a) If the esiate 
includes stocks or bonds of a corporation chartered by a State other 
than that of the late owner's residence, the State of incorporation 
may also impose its inheritance tax upon such securities. (b) If such 
a corporation owns property located in still another State, this third 
State may claim its share, (e) If the corporation maintains an office 
for registry or transfer of its stock certificates, the mere location of 
this office may give jurisdiction to a fourth State. (d) If the securi- 
ties happen to be deposited for safekeeping in a safe or safety box in 
a different State from any of those mentioned, this fifth State may get 
its finger into the pie. A given estate may thus be subjected to the 
tax laws of any number of different States and the same property may 
be taxed by from one to four or five different States, Finally there 
comes the Federal Government with its estate tax, imposing another 
burden upon any estate of more than $50,000. Needless to say, the 
total burden of all the taxes which may fall upon a given estate is 
likely to go far beyond what is contemplated by any one inheritance 
tax law and far beyond what can be justified by any conservative theory 
of inheritance taxation. It is conceivable that the combination of 
State and Federal taxes might take the entire estate. 

Unfortunately the story does not end even here. The laws of most 
of the States are complicated in the extreme, impossible for the lay- 
man and often difficult for the expert to understand, The settlement 
of an estate requires the satisfaction of the officials of all States 
which may claim jurisdiction. The services of executors, lawyers, 
and tax experts are required to a degree out of all proportions to the 
normal business of settling an estate. The cost of such services 
necessitated by the complications of inheritance tax laws eats heavily 
into the estate, frequently taking more than the total amount of the 
taxes finally determined to be due. This is a burden which is often 
overlooked, since it brings no revenue into the treasury of any govern- 
ment. It is a dead loss and a heavy indictment against that system 
of taxation which unnecessarily inflicts it upon the taxpayer, 

INHERITANCE TAX HISTORY 


Inheritance taxation is a comparatively modern development in the 
world’s tax history. The first real steps In this fleld by the States of 
the United States were taken scarcely more than a generation ago. 
During the past 40 years, however, the development has been rapid 
and significant. State after State has fallen into line, till now only 
two fail to make use of this form of taxation. By successive amend- 
ments to the statutes the basis of taxable property has been steadily 
broadened, the classification of heirs subject to taxation has been 
extended, rates have been increased and made more steeply progres- 
sive, and the administration of the laws has been refined and 
strengthened. ‘The revenues obtained from the State inheritance taxes 
have shown a steady and rapid growth. The total thus obtained by 
all the States in 1902-8 is estimated at $8,352,000. In 1915 this 
total had grown to $29,000,000; it was $45,000,000 in 1919, and 
$66,000,000 in 1922. The inheritance tax has thus become an im- 
portant part of the regular tax systems of most of the States. 

The history and present state of the Federal taxation of inheritance 
is quite different. The United States Government has imposed the 
inheritance tax on five occasions each time for a comparatively short 
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period, A tax on legacies of personal property in excess of $50,000 
was included in the stamp tax of 1797 and remained in effect for 
four years. Inheritances were next taxed in connection with the Civil 


War, acts passed in 1862 and 1864 remaining in effect till 1870. The 
income tax of 1894 included bequests in taxable income, but this law 
was declared unconstitutional before it took effect. The Spanish war 
brought back the Inheritance tax for the five years 1898 to 1902. 
Finally the World War was the occasion of the present estate tax. 
The Federal Government has thus generally looked upon the inheri- 
tance tax as a source of emergency revenue to be used in time of 
war, although the failure thus far to repeal the present tax and the 
actual increase of its rates by Congress in 1924 give some color to the 
suspicion that this traditional attitude may be undergoing change. 


ELIMINATE FEDERAL TAX 


To those who are seeking measures for relieving the present in- 
tolerable situation in the taxation of inheritance, it occurs at once 
that the withdrawal of the Federal Government from the field would 
help greatly. The sacrifice to the Federal Government would not be 
extreme. As has been shown, the inheritance tax has never become 
established as a part of the normal revenue system of the United 
States Government. Its present yield is large, more than $100,- 
000,000 in each of the past five years, but that is only about 3 per 
cent of the total ordinary receipts of the Government. In each of 
these five years, with the single exception of 1921, the Government 
has had a surplus in exeess of the yield of the estate tax. Evidently 
the Federal Government is not dependent upon the inheritance tax, 
at least in time of peace. 

With the States it is different. ‘The inheritance tax has become an 
important part of their tax systems. In 1922 this source contributed 
toward the revenues of certain important States the following per- 
centages : 


New Hampshire_ 
New Tork 


Pennsylvania 

Missouri 
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The States are certain to develop still further their inheritance tax 
laws and to increase their dependence upon them. The States have a 
prior right in this field, and they would be greatly helped by the with- 
drawal of the Federal Government. 


NOT EVEN FAIR WAR TAX 


The common notion that the inheritance tax is a good resource for 
war emergency is an error. The inheritance tax has, as a matter of 
fact, never rendered any great aid to the Government in time of war. 
Its yield during the Civil War and the Spanish war never amounted 
to 1 per cent of the total ordinary revenues of the Government. Even 
during the World War the best it did was to contribute 3.6 per cent in 
one year. On the side of justice the Inheritance tax is about the worst 
possible form of emergency tax. Any given citizen is likely to be sub- 
jected to the burden of the inheritance tax only a few times during his 
life. What could be more unjust than to impose a heavy tax upon A, 
who happens to inherit a bequest during the emergency, while B. who 
inherited just before, and C, whose bequest was received just after the 
war, pay nothing? This is making contribution toward war cost de- 
pend on pure chance. The Federal Government should be urged 
frankly to give up the inheritance tax for good and all, in war time as 
well as in peace. 


RULES OF THE SENATE 


Mr. COPELAND. I send to the desk a resolution, which I 
ask to have read. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The resolution will be read. 

The Chief Clerk read the resolution (S. Res. 359), as follows: 


Resolved, That wherever the rule of the Senate permits a single 
objection to defeat action on any matter presented, that the rule 
be changed to require any such objection to be seeonded by two Mem- 
bers, thus requiring three objections instead of one as in the rule 
at present. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
under the rule. 


LETTERS RELATIVE TO GEORGE WASHINGTON 


Mr. DILL. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp certain letters relative to George Wash- 
ington. 

There being no objection, the matter referred to was ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


The resolution will go over 


[From Collier's Weekly for February 28, 1925] 
Sun Knew GEORGE WASHINGTON 
(Translated by the Princess Radziwill) 


It is often remarked that Washington, as we read about bim 
in the school books and biographies, doesn't seem quite human. The 
Picture that has come down to us is that of a wonderful man, but an 
austere, aloof, unbending one. 

Well, one little girl who knew him didn't find him an iron man; 
and here are her letters to prove it. To her, Washington was kind, 
warm-hearted—a hero whom she could love. 

The little girl—i4-year-old Adélaide-Rosalie Ursule Maussion de 
In Bastie—was the daughter of a young Frenchman who accompanied 
Lafayette to America. Her letters—here published ‘for the first 
time—were written to her grandmother in France. In 1882 they came 
into the possession of the Princess Radziwill’s family when its 
French branch, into which the little girl married after her return to 
France, became extinct, For generations they have been handed down 
unnoticed. * 


LETTERS OF ADELAIDE-ROSALIB URSULE. MAUSSION DBE LA. BASTIR 


Reyerep GRANDMOTHER: Your gracious letter reached me safely, 
and the messenger who brought it to me said that he had left you 
in good health and spirits, which we were all so glad to learn, and 
for which we humbly thank God. 

I wish I could fulfill your commands, and tell you all you desire to 
learn concerning our life here, and especially concerning Monsieur de 
Washington. But so far I have only seen him from a distance riding 
a fine brown horse. He was away for a little while, and during his 
absence we were taken to Mount Vernon—this is his country 
château—to look at the grounds. They are very beautiful and it is 
said that he wants to make them even more beautiful than they are, 
and that he takes great pleasure in improving them. 

I begged Mistress Nance to take me one day to see the house, when 
this good man is living in it, but she said that just now it would not do, 
because monsieur le général, as she calls him, is angry with the French 
people, who he thinks are not behaving well toward his country. I 
asked Mistress Nance to tell me what the French had done, but she 
said she did not know, only that it must be so, because monsieur le 
général says it. But I think that if he knew a little French girl would 
like to see him, so as to be able to write to her grandmother she had 
done so, he would permit it. 

Madame de Washington I have seen once walking in her park, and 
she looks very beautiful, and was very. well dressed. They all say 
she is very kind, particularly to the poor negroes, who all seem to love 
her. But I think it is a great pity she keeps slaves. We do not do it 
in France, it seems to me, 

I humbly commend myself to your Kindness, revered grandmother, 
and remain 8 

Your humble and obedient granddaughter, 
ADELATDE-ROSALIB. 

NovemBer 12, 1798. 


REVERED GRANDMOTHER: Monsieur de Chevrieres is starting back to 
France, and told us that he would take with pleasure any letters we 
might care to intrust to him, se as to bring them to you in a safer 
way than through the mails. I am therefore writing to wish you a 
happy New Year, with all the blessings of Our Lord Jesus Christ, and 
His Holy Mother. And I am particularly praying to Ste. Anne d'Auray, 
your holy patroness, to watch over you and keep you in good health 
for the happiness of your whole family. 

I would. have liked to be able to tell you that your desire has been 
granted and that I have at last been able to see and speak with 
Monsieur de Washington. But alas, alas! so far I have not succeeded 
in doing so. However, we have a friend who sees him sometimes and 
who promised to me that he will ask his permission to bring me one 
day to Mount Vernon. That friend does not think that the fact mon- 
sieur le général thinks that the French have been behaving badly to- 
ward his country would make him refuse to see a little French girl, 
especially if he knew this would make her grandmother over there in 
France so happy. He says that monsieur le général is too just a man 
to let himself be influenced by considerations of that kind. 


THEY WERE KIND TO THEIR SLAVES 


I must tell you, revered grandmother, that everybody in this coun- 
try speaks with almost adoration of Monsieur de Washington. ‘They 
say he is so just and kind, and he is always thinking of other people, 
especially of the poor negroes, and so is Madame de Washington. It 
seems that I was quite wrong when I wrote to you that I thought it 
a great pity he kept slaves, because it appears that both she and 
monsieur le général would have given theirs their freedom long ago if 
there had not been something which I don't understand in their con- 
trat de mariage (settlement, as they call it in this country), which is 
something that is arranged for when people marry, which prevents 
them from doing it. But whenever any of these poor negroes gets ill, 
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then both Monsieur le Général and Madame de Washington do all they 
‘ean for him, send their own doctor to him, and in general they treat 
„their slaves as if they were their children, and never allow them to be 
beaten or ill treated. * * + 
( I humbly crave your blessing for this new year about to begin, and 
‘remain 
7 Your obedient granddaughter, 

ADSLAIDE-ROSALIE, 

November 28, 1798. 

Revered GRANDMOTHER: I am sure you will be glad to hear that 
I have st last seen and have been spoken to by Monsieur de Washing- 
ton. This happened in the following way: 

I was walking with Miss Elizabeth when we met him, riding his 
dark horse, as usual, Another gentleman was with him. When I 
saw them I thought I would make use of the opportunity, and so I 
called out in French, “ Bon jour, Monsieur le Général !” 

He immediately stopped his horse, and made a sign to Miss Elizabeth 
{who was all the time pulling at my skirt to keep me back) and to 
me to come up to him, which we did. He then said, “ You are a little 
French girl as I see, how do you come to be here?“ Then I told him 
‘all about monsieur mon pére, how he had fought with Monsieur de 
Lafayette, and then gone back to France, and how we were waiting 
with my maman to join him there when things had become more 
peaceful. 

And I also said that my grand’ maman had wanted me to speak with 
monsieur le général, so as to be able later on to say that I had had 
this happiness. 

Monsieur de Washington then smiled, and I could see the expression 
in his eyes, and it was beautiful, and he appeared so kind and so good. 
lle then asked my name, and when I told him, said that he was very 
sorry, but did not remember it, but that he would look up in his 
papers, and see whether there was nothing there to revive his memory. 
I then said that my papa had only been a soldier, not an officer, but 
that he had always spoken to us about monsieur le général, and said 
that he was the greatest man in the whole world. 


HIS CRAVAT WAS VERY HANDSOME 


And there he interrupted me, saying that I must not talk like that, 
because he was nothing of the kind, and had only tried to do what 
he had thought was right; then he turned to the man who was riding 
with him, and said, “ What do you think, shall we ask this little 
French girl to Mount Vernon and present her to Mistress Washington?” 
And when I heard him I almost cried out with joy, and said that my 
grandmother would be so happy if she knew that I had really been in 
monsieur le général’s home. 5 

“ Well, then, we will give her this happiness, and you can write to 
her that you have been in Mount Vernon,” and he added that he would 
send his carriage to fetch me with Miss Elizabeth that same evening, 
and then he bowed to us just as if we had been great ladies, and Miss 
Elizabeth was so frightened and scared that she could not even curtsy 
as she ought to have done. But I did not forget it, and when we were 
back home we immediately began to take out our best gowns and to 
adorn ourselves as well as we could, when Mistress Nance came in, 
and when she had heard all that we had to tell her, she said we had 
better Just wear our simple white frocks, because the general liked 
everything that was plain and quiet, but she would not believe that 
he would send his carriage for us. But, revered grandmother, he did, 
and about sunset a carriage arrived, and Miss Elizabeth and myself 
were taken in it to Mount Vernon. It is such a beautiful house, and 
everything in it is also beautiful. And just think, Monsieur de Wash- 
ington met us himself and took us to Madame de Washington. 

Miss Elizabeth could hardly walk from fright. But I looked at 
everything, and I saw that monsicur le général was dressed quite 
plainly in a brown coat, but his cravat was very handsome, and he 
looked more like a soldier than when he was on horseback. Madame 
de Washington was also beautifully dressed, in a black silk, quite 
heavy, and the kerchief on her breast was also of lace, and her cap 
suited her to perfection. The general said that if he had known a 
little French girl, and the daughter of a Frenchman who had fought 
with Monsieur de Lafayette, had been all this time living so near to 
him, he would have had us come to see him before. And he said that 
now he thought he just remembered monsieur mon pére, and told me 
to write home and say so, and he asked whether we were in good cir- 
cumstances, I said I did not know, because, although our father sent 
us money, my maman feared that we had lost the property which we 
had in Picardy. And then monsieur le général replied that I must 
tell monsieur mon pére that if ever he was in need of anything to 
write to him, and he would see what he could do for him. 

This does not look as if he were angry with Frenchmen. But, then, 
he is so good, and he looks so good, and Madame de Washington, she 
made us sit close to the bergère in which she was sitting herself, and 
she said that we must have some refreshments, and she gave orders to 
bring us nice cakes and some kind of bonbons I had never eaten before, 
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and preserved cherries, and confitures, which, however, were not as 
good as those which my maman makes. And before we were allowed 
to go home monsieur le général told us that there would soon be a 
wedding in Mount Vernon, when his nephew, Monsieur Lewis, would | 
marry Mademoiselle Custis, and that we must come and see the bride 
in her finery. And Madame de Washington said that this was a very | 
good idea, and that she would send again her carriage to fetch us, 
and that we could spend the night in a room next to hers, when she | 
would take care of us. And she kissed me and Miss Elizabeth before | 
sending us home, when monsieur le général told me that he thought he 
could kiss me also, as I was the daughter of one of his old comrades, | 

When we got home we could talk of nothing else, and of the wedding 
which we were to see; and, revered grandmother, I think that you 
will be glad to know that at last I was able to sce Monsieur de Wash-' 
ington and to write to you all about him. * * + 

I almost forgot to say that before we left the salon at Mount Vernon 
I made another curtsy to Madame de Washington, and this time Miss 
Elizabeth did not forget to drop one also, so that everything passed 
off quite well. 

I humbly commend myself to you, revered grandmother, and remain, 

Your humble and obedient granddaughter, 
ADELAIDE-ROSALIB, 
JANUARY 12, 1799. 
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REVERED GRANDMOTHER: I don't know yet when this letter will go 
to you, but I must write to you at once all about the wedding of 
Monsieur de Washington's nephew with Mademoiselle Custis, which 
took place yesterday at Mount Vernon. Madame de Washington had 
not forgotten her promise to send her coach to fetch us with Miss 
Elizabeth, and she had a nice room assigned to us, where we could 


Sleep quite comfortably as well as dress before a large mirror. 


The next day, which was yesterday, was a great day, because it 
was not only the wedding day of Mademoiselle Custis, who is, I 
think, at least a relative of Madame de Washington, but also the 
birthday of monsieur le général. And you should have seen all the 
congratulations which he received! 

He seemed quite pleased to think that his nephew was going to be 
married on his birthday. And he kissed the bride so affectionately, 
and there were tears in his eyes as he did so. She was beautiful, 
and beautifully dressed in white and silver brocade, with large paniers, 
rather larger than I have seen for a long time. But her eyes also 
were filled with tears. And Madame de Washington was crying quite 
loud. She looked quite magnificent, almost more so than the bride, 
in a soft dove-gray brocaded silk, with pink bows, or at least they 
looked pink to me, but perhaps they were mauve; I really had no time 
to look, because all my attention was given to the bride and to the 
bridegroom, who seemed so happy as he looked at her. 

There was a beautiful sermon preached by the curé who married the 
pair, and he said that they ought to feel very proud to have been mar- 
ried from the house of Monsieur de Washington, whose example they 
ought always to follow. But it seemed to me that monsieur le 
général was not pleased to hear himself praised. 

After the wedding ceremony was over there was a great meal, and the 
health of the young pair was drunk, and then the bride threw herseif 
in the arms of monsieur le général and afterwards in those of Madame 
de Washington. One can see at once that she looks upon them as if 
they were her father and mother. 

There was a large variety of cakes and all kinds of nice bonbons 
and confitures, and the feast was very well planned, and the house 
looked beautiful, decorated with bunches of evergreens, and there were 
big plants in the corners and garlands around the pictures and mirrors, 
All this had been arranged by Madame de Washington herself. She 
must be a wonderful woman, and monsieur le général is a wonderful 
man. It is not surprising that everybody loves them both so well. 

I am so tired that I can not write any more, so, revered grand- 
mother, let me commend myself to your kindness and indulgence and 
remain 

Your always dutiful and humble granddaughter, 
ADELAIDE-ROSALIE. 

FEBRUARY 23, 1799. 

REVERED GRANDMOTHER: I want to relate to you to-day a thing 
which no doubt will interest you very much. Last Tuesday as we 
were walking with Mistress Nance we met Monsieur de Washington out 
riding as usual, and can you believe it but he recognized us at once 
and stopped his horse to call us to him. Of course I dropped my best 
curtsy, and he smiled, and said that I was a very polite little girl, to 
which I replied that my maman had taught me one must always be 
civil, especially to one's elders. 

This made him smile again, and he asked where was my maman, 
and I replied that she was still with some friends in Philadelphia and 
that I was staying with Mistress Nance, who was so kind to me, but 
that I had written my maman all about his kindness to me and how I 
had been present at the wedding of monsieur le genéral's nephew. He 
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then asked me whether I had enjoyed my stay in Mount Vernon, and I 
replied that it had been wonderful and that I should never forget it 
nor how lovely and happy the bride looked. 

“And did you think I looked happy?’ inquired monsieur le 
général. 

“Yes,” I replied, “and I think monsieur le général is always 
happy when others are.” 

“Oh, what a clever little girl you are,“ he then said, and stooping 
down from his saddle he patted me on the head, then said I must 
write to my maman and tell her that if she came to join me he 
hoped she would come also to Mount Vernon and see him and Mistress 
Washington, that is how he called her. 

And, revered grandmother, I was so happy, and Mistress Nance 
said that I ought to be quite proud to have been told such nice 
things by such a great man as Monsieur de Washington, and so I 
thought I would write you at once all about it, for fear I might 
forget some part of it. 

Your humble and dutiful granddaughter, 
‘ADELAIDE-ROSALIB, 


Mauch 5, 1709. 


REVERED GRANDMOTHER: It is not so long ago that I wrote to you 
describing the wedding of Monsieur de Washington's nephew, and 
alas, alas! I never thought that I would have so soon after that 
happy day to tell you about the death of this good and great man, 
He passed away on the 14th of December, after an illness of one 
day and a half. We have all of us been crying ever since, and at 
the funeral there was not one dry eye among the thousands of people 
who had gathered together to render him the last honors. 

There were soldiers, but everything otherwise was quite simple, only 
we all felt as if we had lost a father. Mistress Nance, Miss Elizabeth, 
and myself, we have been weeping continually, and it seems impossible 
he could have left us. 

Revered grandmother, I commend myself to your kindness, and 
remain, 

Your dutiful and humble granddaughter, 
ADELAIDE-ROSALIE. 

Decenper 27, 1799. 


LEE MANSION, ARLINGTON NATIONAL CEMETERY, VIRGINIA 


Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, I desire unanimous consent 
for the present consideration of Order of Business 1262, be- 
ing House Joint Resolution 264, authorizing. the restoration of 
the Lee Mansion in the Arlington National Cemetery, Virginia. 
It has been favorably reported from the Committee on the Li- 
brary. 

Mr. ASHURST. Let it be read in full. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The joint resolution will 
be read. 

‘The Chief Clerk read the joint resolution; and, there being 
no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, pro- 
ceeded to its consideration. 

The joint resolution was reported to the Senate without 
amendment, ordered to a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

B. G. OOSTERBAAN 


Mr. FERRIS. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent for 
the immediate consideration of House bill 1699, Order of Busi- 
ness 1316, for the relief of B. G. Oosterbaan. 

Mr. ASHURST. Let it be read in full. 

The Chief Clerk read the bill, 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I see that the Postmaster Gen- 
eral does not recommend the passage of the bill, and I shall 
have to object. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Objection is made. 


PAYMENT OF CLAIM TO GOVERNMENT OF CANADA 


Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent for 
the present consideration of House bill 8236, for the relief of 
the Government of Canada. It has just been reported from 
the committee. This is a claim on the part of Canada for 
$4,470.76 for injuries done to the Cornwall Canal by one of 
our ships in 1918. It is approved by the State Department 
and has been passed by the House. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will read the 
bill. 

The Chief Clerk read the bill. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. ROBINSON, Mr. President, this bill has not been con- 
sidered by the Senate Committee on Foreign Relations. I 
understand that the chairman of the committee has received 
a letter from tko Secretary of State explaining the justifica- 
tion for the bill, and I think he should have that letter read. 
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Mr. BORAH. I ask to have the letter read. I send it to 
the desk, 
‘ naa PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will read the 
etter. 
The Chief Clerk read as follows: 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Waskington, March 3, 1925. 


The Hon. WILLIAM E. BORAH, 
Chairman Committee on Foreign Relations, 
United States Senate. 

My Dran SENATOR BORAH: I beg to refer to the bill H. R. 8236, 
Sixty-eighth Congress, entitled “A bill for the relief of Canada.” This 
bill was passed by the House of Representatives on February 28, 1925, 
and was referred to the Senate Foreign Relations Committee. It ap- 
pears, however, that no further action has been taken with respect 
thereto, j 

This claim arose on November 18, 1918, as a result of damage 
caused by the U. S. S. Zagle No. 3 to the lower gates of Lock No, 15 
of the Cornwall Canal. Under the rules and regulations governing 
the use and operation of the canals of the Dominion of Canada, any 
damage caused by a yessel must be paid for by the owners, and the 
superintendent is required to obtain from the captain or the owners 
of the vessel a deposit covering his estimate of the cost of repairing 
the damage before the vessel is allowed to proceed. This rule was 
relaxed in this case in order that no inconvenience would be caused 
the Government of the United States through delay of this vessel. 

The matter of obtaining compensation for the Government of Canada 
has been made the subject of diplomatic representations by the am- 
bassador of Great Britain at this capital on behalf of the Government 
of Canada, and it has been difficult satisfactorily to explain to the 
ambassador of Great Britain the delay in making compensation for 
this meritorious claim, which has been approved by the Secretary of 
the Navy. 

I should be pleased if you would be so good as to give consideration 
to the bill as soon as you can conveniently with a view to the enact- 
ment thereof before the adjournment of the Congress, 

I am, my dear Senator BORAH, very sincerely yours, 


CHARLES E. HUGHES, 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection tọ the 
present consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill, 

The bil was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

LANDS IN FORT PECK INDIAN RESERVATION, MONT, 

Mr. WHEELER. I ask unanimous consent for the immediate 
consideration of House bill 11752, Order of Business 1342, to 
provide for extension of payment on homestead entries in ceded 
lands in the Fort Peck Indian Reservation, State of Montana, 
and for other purposes. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair is adyised that 
the House has recalled this bill, and it is not now before the 
Senate. 

RAINY RIVER BRIDGE, MINN. 


Mr. LADD. Mr. President, there are four bridge bills that 
have come over from the House. They are in proper form, 
and have the approval of the Secretary of War. I ask for their 
immediate consideration, They are Orders of Business 1324, 
1336, 1337, and 1338. 

The PRESISENT pro tempore. The Chair is advised that 
Order of Business 1324 is not on the calendar. There is a bill 
which is Order of Business 1334, but it is not a bridge bill. 

Mr. LADD. Order of Business 1324 is on the calendar I have 
before me. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It is not on the current 
calendar, 

AIR MALL SERVICE BETWEEN NEW ORLEANS AND PANAMA CANAL 
ZONE 


Mr. RANSDELL. Mr. President, in support of my bill, 
Senate bill 4383, to establish an air mail service between the 
city of New Orleans, La., and the Panama Canal Zone, I ask 
that the bill be printed in the Recorp. It is a very brief bin. 
I also ask that there be printed, along with it, a letter from 
the Secretary of State, one from the Postmaster General, one 
from the Acting Secretary of Commerce, one from Mr. Godfrey 
L. Cabot, the president of the National Aeronautic Association, 
and one from Mr. Peter Gibson, western executor of the Old 
Colony Club, with offices at St. Louis. These letters are all 
brief, and they all explain a very important subject. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Louisiana 
asks permission to have certain documents and communications 
printed in the Rxcoxp.. Is there objection? The Chair hears 
none. 
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The matter referred to is as follows? 


A Dill (S. 4383) to establish an air mall service between the city of 
New Orleans, La., and the Panama Canal Zone 


Be it enacted, eto., That the Postmaster General is hereby authorized 
and directed to establish an air mail service of the Post Office De- 
partment, between the city of New Orleans, La., and a point in the 
Panama Canal Zone to be determined by him, for the purpose of, 
carrying such mails as are now transported by the Air Mail Service in 
the United States, at the rates prescribed by existing law. 

Sec. 2. The Postmaster General is authorized to designate such route 
between said terminals as he may deem most practicable, and to 
establish landing fields and operating bases at such points between 
said terminals as he may deem necessary or advisable for the operation 
and maintenance of said air mail service. 

Sec. 3. The Postmaster General is hereby authorized and directed 
to purchase or lease such flying fields, hangars, and other equipment 
as are necessary for said service, and to construct all facilities neces- 

' sary therefor, and to perform all acts necessary to carry out the pro- 
visions hereof. 

Sec. 4. There is hereby authorized to be appropriated, out of any 
money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the sum of $1,- 
500,000 or such portion thereof as may be necessary to carry out the 
provisions of this act. > 

i DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, February 21, 1925. 
Hon. JosepH E. RANSDELD, 

United States Senate. 

Dear Sexaror RANSDELL: I have recelved your letter of February 
19, 1925, stating that you are preparing a bill which will provide 
for an air mail service between New Orleans and the Canal Zone and 
requesting certain information in connection therewith. 

This department would not be in a position to express an opinion 
upon the practicability of the proposed air mail service or the feasl- 
bility of the route mentioned in your letter, as it has very little informa- 
tion regarding the technical questions involved, I should, however, be 
glad if it were found practicable to establish communications by air- 
plane between this country and the Canal Zone with intermediate 
stops. A more rapid and frequent mail service to the Central Amer- 
ican countries and to Panama would encourage the extension of 
American commerce and would be a great convenience to this depart- 
ment in communicating with its representatives in those countries, I 
believe also that it would help to strengthen the friendly relations 
now existing with the governments of the countries which the service 
would reach, 

' The War Department about a year ago sent a flight of airplanes 
from the Canal Zone on a visit of courtesy to the capitals of the Cen- 
tral American Republics, and the Post Office Department subsequently 
sent two representatives to Panama and Costa Rica to Investigate the 
feasibility of establishing an air mail service to Central America and 
the Canal Zone, I believe, therefore, that the Secretary of War might be 
in a position to give you advice as to flying conditions in Central 
America, and that the Postmaster General would be in a position to 
discuss the matter from the point of view of the Post Office Depart- 
ment. This department has, of course, been glad to assist in arrang- 
ing through diplomatic channels for the visit of courtesy above men- 
tioned, and for the subsequent investigation by representatives of the 
Postmaster General, but it has naturally not been in a position to 
take any steps on its own initiative toward the establishment of- an 
air mail service to Panama, 
I am, my dear Senator RANSDELL, yours very sincerely, 
CHARLES E. HUGHES, 
OFFICE OF THE POSTMASTER GENERAL, 
Washington, D. C., February 18, 1925. 
Hon. Josera E. RANSDELL, j 
A United States Senate. 
\ My Dear SENATOR RANSDELL: I have your letter of February 14 rel- 
ative to the possibility of there being established an air mail service 
between New Orleans and the Canal Zone. In your letter you ask 
certain specific questions, which I will endeavor to answer: 
i (a) From the point of view of the establishing of an airway, I con- 
sider that it is very practical to fly from New Orleans to the Canal 
Zone, but I do not believe that it should be done over the water to 
Vera Cruz. This would, I feel certain, inyolve too much hazardous 
over-water flying. As to the question as to whether this is practical 
from a postal point of view, I have serious doubt because of the limited 
amount of mail which would move over such a route. 

(b) A few months ago, thinking that a service of this sort might be 
highly desirable, I sent two men representing this department to the 
Canal Zone in order that they might investigate first hand the neces- 
fities of the situation. Their report would indicate that the project 
did not succeed because of the small yolume of mail which would 
probably be offered for transport. 


(e) I feel certain that there is at least one over-the-land route 
which could be physically made safe for such an operation, 

(d) From the point of view of this department, because of the small 
amount of mail moving, there would be a minimum of advantage from 
such a service. 

(e) I believe that my question under the heading (e) answers this 
question. 

Yours yery truly, 

Harry S. New, 

Postmaster General, 
DEPARTMENT or COMMERCE, 

OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 

Washington, February 25, 1925. 
Hon. Josern E. RANSpDELL, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Senator: Answering your letter of the 14th, I inclose a 
memorandum on the proposed alr mail service between New Orleans 
and the Canal Zone. 

Very truly yours, 
8. B. Davis, 
Acting Secretary of Commerce. 
DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE, 
BUREAU or FOREIGN AND Domestic COMMERCE, 
Washington, February 25, 1925. 
To: Judge Davis. 
From: Mr. Nagle. 
Subject: Proposed air mail service, New Orleans to Canal Zone. 

Referring to Senator RANSDELL’s letter of February 14, in regard to 
proposed legislation looking to the establishment of an air mail service 
between New Orleans and the Canal Zone, there are five specific ques- 
tions on which he requests the advice of the Secretary of Commerce. 
I am therefore taking them in order. 

If we disregard for the moment all questions of cost of establish- 
ment and operation, I consider the idea quite practical. 

I have been interested for several years in the question of an air 
mail service between the United States and the Republics of Central 
America, and have given consideration to several different plans ad- 
yanced by American interests for the establishment of such a service. 

No very thorough survey has been made by anyone in this depart- 
ment for the purpose of determining the feasibility of any air route 
to or among the countries of Central America. So far as the route to 
Mexico City is concerned, or even to the Canal Zone from New Orleans 
via Brownsville, Tampico, and Vera Cruz, there can be no doubt of 
the possibility of selecting a reasonably safe and convenient route. 
Among the Central American countries, however, or even in crossing 
to the west coast of Mexico, there are a number of Important points 
to be considered; and, so far as I know, no detailed study has been made 
of them. I refer particularly to difficulties which will be encountered 
in securing the necessary landing fields and in overcoming certain 
political restrictions involved in the crossing of the various frontlers. 
So little information is available on this subject at present that 1 do 
not feel that I could give you any data of value on this particular 
point. 

The greatest single benefit this country would derive from the estab- 
lishment of the air service in question would be the great reduction 
resulting in the time necessary for mails between the United States 
and the capitals of the Central American Republics. At the present 
time the greatest delay in this service occurs between the coast ports 
and the capitals themselves, amounting in some cases to two and even 
three weeks. Owing to the large number of American-properties and 
interests in the Central American countries, and to thelr trade with 
the United States, their foreign mails are exchanged mostly with this 
country. I feel also that an alr service operated with the coopera- 
tion of the Central American Governments would do much to improve 
our friendly relations with those countries and to create a better 
understanding. 

The Department of Commerce during the past three years has in 
three different instances assisted American promoters who attempted 
to organize an air mail service among the Central American countries, 
their idea being that once such a service was established it would be 
possible to secure in the United States the legislation necessary to 
permit of an American air mail connection. In general, all that the 
promoters desired was the receipt of such information as the Depart- 
ment of Commerce had on trade with these countries, and the assist- 
ance of this department in securing the goed offices of the Department 
of State and the Post Office Department. No one of these three proj- 
ects got beyond the initial discussion stage with the governments of 
the countries interested. It became evident as soon as the matter 
had been talked over with the executives of the Central American 
Republics that there was no hope of financial assistance from them 
for the undertaking. The matter was therefore dropped, 

I have felt all along that there were only two ways in which an 
air mail service could be developed in Central America and to the 
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Canal Zone, one by private enterprise assisted by the Central American 
Governments and the other by the United States Post Office Depart- 
ment by means of a special appropriation and with the cooperation 
of the Central American countries. As I have said, all efforts by pri- 
vate organizations have failed, and I feel sure will continue to fail, 
unless aided by financial support from our Government. The second 
method, I think, is feasible, and although I see certain political and 
economic difficulties in the way of its accomplishment, I do not think 
that any of these are necessarily serious. 

I assume that Senator RANSDELL will consult the Post Office Depart- 
ment on this question, if he has not already done so, as I understand 
that some consideration has been given in that department to the idea 
of an air mail service to Mexico, Central America, and the Canal Zone. 
As an operator of the transcontinental air mail, and being in posses- 
sion of complete data in regard to present mail and parcel-post traffic 
with the Central American countries, the Post Office Department will 
be able to speak with some authority on this subject. 

I have mentioned three different promoters who have worked on the 
idea of an air mail service in Central America during the past three 
years. The most earnest effort probably was that made by Mr. Boaz 
Long, formerly minister from the United States to one of the Central 
‘American countries, and a man of wide acquaintance in that part of 
the world. Mr. Long was, when I last saw him, in August, 1924, 
connected with the Mexican Telephone Co., with headquarters in 
Mexico City, : 

P. E. D. NAGLE, 
Assistant Chief, Transportation Division 
(Chief Communications Section). 


NATIONAL Agronavtic ASSOCIATION or U, S. A. (INc.), 
THe REPRESENTATIVE IN U. S. A. OF THE 
' FÉDÉRATION AÉRONAUTIQUE INTERNATIONALE, 
Washington, D. C., March 2, 1925, 
Hon. Joszru E. RANSDELL, 
Member Committee on Commerce, United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 


My Dear Senator RANSDELL: I thank you for your favor of to-day 
with said inclosure and for the opportunity thereby granted me to say 
a word in favor of the project that you are pushing, through S. 4383. 

I have read with much interest the concise and absolutely sound 
statement that you made in support of this measure. We regard the 
extension of commercial aviation not merely as a method of promoting 
national progress and consequent prosperity, but also as a nonmilitary 
method of promoting national safety by the presence in our borders 
of an ever-increasing number of men who are able to fly correctly and 
accurately under unfavorable weather conditions, an art which is as 
yet little known outside of this country. 

Now, with regard to this particular project of an air mall service 
between New Orleans and Panama. You will note the remarks of Ad- 
miral Sims in a recent statement before the Military Affairs Committee 
of the House to the effect that Great Britain could take from us the 
Panama Canal Zone unless we provided additional air defenses. Let 
us not forget that this distinguished admiral, who now speaks of the 
battleship as obsolescent, has probably contributed more to the 
efficiency of the present dreadnaught and superdreadnaught than any 
living man, with the sole exception of Admiral Bradley Fiske. Admiral 
Fiske made possible the superdreadnaught by his invention and intro- 
duction of telescopic sights. Admiral Sims incomparably increased 
the fighting power of warships by introducing and perfecting the art 
of saivo firing. It is a remarkable and illuminating fact that both 
of these distinguished admirals are now among the first to admit the 
waning power of that engine of warfare to which they have so greatly 
contributed, and to herald the dawn of the time when the military 
supremacy of the world will be secured by the control of that ocean 
which reaches every steeple and every hearthstone and gives access 
for the most terrible engines of warfare to every human habitation. 

What greater wisdom than to increase our own safety in a way that 
can not alarm others or provoke other than friendly rivalry in the 
arts of commercial air transport. What better route to select than one 
that will increase our bonds with the Panama Canal Zone, which is 
the most vital strategic point on the surface of this earth and will be 
generally recognized as such before the close of the present century. 

I hark back to the year 1888, when I first saw the city of New 
Orleans, a sleepy old city with a delicious flavor of departed social 
glories and traditions of a delightful but not very vigorous past. I 
recall the immense change that I found in the year 1908, when a 
wonderful array of up-to-date terminal facilities, docks, unloading 
machines lined the banks of the Mississippi, 

Modern up-to-date hotels had sprung up and were springing up, 
and in particular I remember the wonderful organization of the fruit 
trade with the West Indies and with the State of Panama. Next I 
think of my visit to Panama, to Port Limon, Almirante, and the 
region of the Saxiola River in 1913, and the marvelous development 
of the banana trade which poured its beneficent stream of cheapest 


food supply on earth into the vast region of the Mississippi Valley 
through the gateway of New Orleans. 

Three years ago I was again in New Orleans and witnessed the 
further growth and its commercial prosperity and enterprise, and I 
belleve that the Lake Pontchartrain development is going to ultimately 
establish a flow of commerce through an entirely new channel, greater 
even than that which passes down the Mississippi River. 

I urge that a commercial air line from the most strategic point in 
the Mississippi Valley to the most strategic point on earth is an 
enterprise which should be judged not exclusively with regard to the 
initial cost and profit, but also with due consideration of a future 
impossible for the human mind to estimate, but fraught with the 
utmost importance to the growth and prosperity of this country. 

I thank you for your promise that you will have this letter inserted 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, and beg that you will use it in any 
other way that may seem to you most effective. 

Very truly yours, 
Goprrey L. CABOT, President. 
—— 
OLD Cotoxx CLUB (INc.), 
Richmond, Va., March 2, 1925. 
Senator J. E. RANSDEIA, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


My Dear Sin: I have just read of your bill for establishing an air 
service route between New Orleans and Panama. : 

This is the very type of service which the central Mississippi Valley 
and its interests are needing most to-day. Let me suggest that this 
route if made a part of the proposed route connecting Chicago with 
the Gulf should make the entire enterprise pay. Speaking intimately 
for St. Louis, there could be nothing which could be a better adjunct 
to the Mississippi-Warrior service than an air mail route. If to the 
reguiar mail service there could be added the limited size registered 
package delivery and the mail-order business for small machinery 
parts, it would likewise be beneficial. Also the wholesale and retail 
jewelry business should contribute largely to its support. Our lack of 
ability to deliver small repair parts quickly, such as parts for broken 
machinery, adding machines, small shapers, tobacco machines, and 
cash registers, is shutting the United States out of this territory. 
The only way this can be obviated under the present plan is to es- 
tablish branch houses in these territories. But branch houses without 
a nucleus of volume can not be justified until the business has been 
nursed in a small way over a period of years. 

As you know, the wire-rope business, the Diesel engine, and the 
Fulton engine affords a large tonnage out of St. Louis, and a great 
deal of the business involves the repairs and emergency breakage. 
These emergency repairs naturally are not stocked in warehouses 
along the coast, and the large logging and mining interests of Mexico 
and Panama should be in more ready communication for delivery of 
blue prints and specifications which can not be sent by wire or 
facilitated by present mail service. 

The Century Electric Co. and Wagner & Emerson Electric Co. manu- 
facture approximately one-fifth the total number of motors made in 
the United States. These, together with the Illinois Glass Co., the 
crude chemical business, and by all means the great yolume of trade 
offered by patent and proprietary medicine houses, all call urgently 
for facilities to cut down time delivery on orders. 2 

The big shoe Interests of St. Louis are practically shut out of 
certain small orders, and consequently larger orders to follow, from 
Mexican territory by reason of the time required for the order to 
arrive, which, I am told by the secretary of the Chamber of Com- 
merce, St. Louis, sometimes requires 15 days. To indicate in detail, 
let me say that fancy slippers and custom-made specialty shoes are 
made by houses who feature this as a feeder to thelr larger business. 
These small orders are a test of service from Mexican and Pan 
American dealers, and the big orders follow when once the confidence 
is built up in our ability to conserve time. 

Let me thank you again for tnis splendid constructive thought 
which you are adding to our eager desire to link the United States 
with our sister republics through such a practicable and service- 
able plan. 

Cordially yours, 
PETER B. GIBSON. 
COMMISSION OF GOLD AND SILVER INQUIRY 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. President, I move that the Senate take 
a recess until 11.15 o'clock. 

Mr. BURSUM. Mr. President 

Mr. ODDIE, Mr. President, will the Senator withhold that 
motion for a moment? I just want to make a request. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Nevada, 


Mr. ODDIE. I request that my motion for the discharge 
of the Committee to Audit and Control the Contingent Expenses 
of the Senate from further consideration of Senate Resolution 
323, providing for the continuation of the Senate commission 
of gold and silver inquiry, be adopted. If this is done, I will 
then move that Senate Resolution 323 be agreed to. 
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I make the statement that a vast amount of material has 
been furnished the commission by the mining industry. The 
work is nearly finished, and I will expedite its completion as 
much as possible. I think we can complete certain essential 
portions of the work within a few months. I ask unanimous 
consent for the present consideration of the resolution. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Nevada 
asks unanimous consent for the immediate consideration of 
Senate Resolution 823. 

Mr. SMOOT. I object. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Objection is made. 


RECESS 


Mr. WATSON. I modify my motion now, Mr. President, and 
move that the Senate take a recess until 11.30. 

Mr. BURSUM. Mr. President, will the Senator from Indiana 
yield? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The motion is not debatable. 

Mr. BURSUM. I desire to ask the Senator from Indiana 

Severat Senators. Regular order! 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Indiana 
moves that the Senate take a recess until 11.30 o’clock. ? 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 10 o'clock and 30 minutes 
a. m.) the Senate took a recess until 11 o'clock and 30 minutes 
a, m., at which hour it reassembled. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I move that the Senate take a 
further recess for 10 minutes. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the 
motion of the Senator from Washington. 

The motion was agreed to, and at the expiration of the 
recess the Senate reassembled. 


ADDITIONAL CIRCUIT AND DISTRICT JUDGES 


Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to take up House bill 4507, Order of Business 1334, and 
ask for the immediate consideration of the bill. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Cali- 
fornia asks unanimous consent to proceed to the consideration 
of House bill 4507. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Let the bill be read. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be read by 
title. 

The CHIEF CLERK. A bill (H. R. 4507) to amend an act for 
the appointment of an additional circuit court judge for the 
fourth judicial circuit, for the appointment of additional dis- 
trict judges for certain districts, providing for an annual con- 
ference of certain judges, and for other purposes, approved 
September 14, 1922. 

Mr. ROBINSON. I object to the consideration of the bill. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Objection is made. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE—ENROLLED BILLS AND JOINT RESOLU- 
TIONS SIGNED 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. 
Chaffee, one of its clerks, announced that the Speaker had 
affixed his signature to the following enrolled bills and joint 
resolutions, and they were thereupon signed by the President 
pro tempore: 

S. 49. An act for the relief of Elizabeth H. Rice; 

S. 106. An act for the relief of Robert F. Hamilton; 

S. 245. An act for the relief of Henry P. Collins, alias Patrick 
Collins; 

8. 953. An act for the relief of William Kaup: 

S. 1232. An act for the relief of Stephen A. Winchell; 

S. 1543. An act for the relief of George E. Harpham; 

S. 1574. An act for the relief of Alice E. O'Neil; 

S. 1809. An act for the relief of Emelus S. Tozier; 

S. 2035. An act for the relief of Albert O. Tucker; 

S. 2087. An act for the relief of Laura C., Ida E., Lula P., and 
Esther P. Peterson; 

S. 2223. An act for the relief of the estate of Robert M. Bry- 
son, deceased; 

S. 2301. An act for the relief of Thomas G. Patten; 

S. 2941. An act for the relief of Philip T. Coffey; 

S. 2950. An act to define and determine the character of the 
service represented by the honorable discharge issued to John 
MeNickle, of Company L, Seventh Regiment New York Volun- 
teer Heavy Artillery, under date of September 27, 1865; 

S. 3050. An act for the relief of the Turner Construction Co., 
of New York City: 

F. 3090. An act for the relief of Palestine Troup ; 

S. 3534. An act to correct the military record of Thomas C. 
Johnson, deceased ; 
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S. 3549. An act for the relief of Roy A. Darling; 

S. 3576. An act for the relief of Margarethe Murphy: 

S. 3632. An act to amend the Federal farm loan act and the 
agricultural credits act of 1923; 

S. 3676. An act for the relief of Harry Newton; 

S. 3717. An act conferring jurisdiction upon the Court of 
Claims of the United States or the district courts of the 
United States to hear, adjudicate, and enter judgment on the 
claim of Solomon L. Van Meter, jr., against the United States 
for the use or manufacture of an invention of Solomon L. Van 
Meter, jr., covered by letters patent No. 1192479, issued by the 
Patent Office of the United States July 25, 1916; 

S. 3830. An act to authorize and direct the Secretary of the 
Interior to issue patents upon the small holding claims of 
Constancio Miera, Juan N. Baca, and Filomeno N. Miera ; 

S. 4209. An act to authorize the building of a bridge across 
the Santee River in South Carolina; 

S. 4254. An act for the relief of Ishmael J. Barnes; 

S. 4358. An act for the relief of Rear Admiral Joseph L. 
Jayne, United States Navy, retired; 

S. 4867. An act to provide for extension of payment on home- 
stead entries on ceded lands of the Fort Peck Indian Reserva- 
tion, State of Montana, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 2688. An act providing for sundry matters affecting 
the naval service, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 4904. An act for the relief of Jesse P. Brown; 

II. R. 12261. An act authorizing the appropriation of $5,000 
for the erection of tablets or other form of memorials in the 
city of Quincy, Mass., in memory of John Adams and John 
Quincy Adams ; s 

H. R. 12308. An act to amend the World War veterans’ act, 
1924; 

S. J. Res. 46. Joint resolution for the relief of Capt. Ramon. 
B. Harrison ; 

S. 1569. An act to compensate Lieut. L. D. Webb, United 
States Navy, for damages to household effects while being 
transported by Government conveyance: 

8.1664. An act for the relief of Dr. C. LeRoy Brock: 

S. 1897. An act for the relief of Mrs. Benjamin Gauthier; 

S. 4232. An act to amend section 409, Revised Statutes of the 
United States, relating to fines, penalties, forfeitures, and 
liabilities in the Postal Service; 

H. R. 5481. An act to provide for the carrying out of the 
award of the National War Labor Board of July 31, 1918, 
in favor of certain employees of the Bethlehem Steel Co., Beth- 
lehem, Pa.; 

H. R. 12392. An act making appropriations to supply de- 
ficiencies in certain appropriations for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1925, and prior fiscal year’, to provide supplemental 
appropriations for the fiscal years ending June 30, 1925, and 
June 30, 1926, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 6723. An act to provide for reimbursement of certain 
civilian employees at the naval torpedo station, Newport, 
R. L, for the value of personal effects lost, damaged, or de- 
stroyed by fire; 

H. R. 7744. An act for the relief of Wesley T. Eastep; 

H. R. 7934. An act for the relief of Benjamin F. Youngs; 

H. R. 8236. An act for the relief of the Government of 
Canada; 

H. R. 8672. An act for the relief of Robert W. Caldwell; 

H. R. 9969, An act for the relief of the New York Shipbuild- 
ing Corporation for losses incurred by reason of Government 
orders in the construction of battleship No. 42; 

H. R. 12029. An act for the relief of sufferers from the fire 
at New Bern, N. C., in December, 1922; 

H. R. 12030. An act for the relief of sufferers from cyclone 
in northwestern Mississippi in March, 1923; 

H. R. 12405. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
city of Rockford, in the county of Winnebago and State of 
Illinois, to construct, maintain, and operate a bridge and ap- 
proaches thereto across the Rock River; 

H. R. 7269. An act to authorize and direct the Secretary of 
War to transfer certain materials, machinery, and equipment 
to the Department of Agriculture; 

H. N. 3556. An act for the relief of Herman R. Woltman; 
H. R. 5143. An act for the relief of First Lieut. John I. Con- 


oy; 

H. R. 2421. An act for the relief of Matthew Thomas; 
H. R. 21. An act to amend the patent and trade-mark laws, 
and for other purposes ; 

H. R. 1579. An act authorizing the disposition of certain 
lands in Minnesota ; and 

H. J. Res. 264. Joint resolution authorizing the restoration 
of the Lee Mansion in the Arlington National Cemetery, Va. 


r 


1925 


ENROLLED BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS PRESENTED 


Mr. WATSON, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, re- 
ported that on March 4, 1925, that committee presented to the 
President of the United States the following enrolled bills and 
joint resolutions: 

S. 40. An act for the relief of Elizabeth H. Rice; 

S. 106. An act for the relief of Robert F. Hamilton; 

S. 245. An act for the relief of Henry P. Collins, alias Pat- 
'rick Collins: 

8. 953. An act for the relief of William Kaup; 

S. 1232. An act for the relief of Stephen A. Winchell; 

8. 1543. An act for the relief of George E. Harpham; 

8. 1574. An act for the relief of Alice E. O'Neil; 

S. 1809. An act for the relief of Emelus S. Tozier ; 

S. 2085. An act for the relief of Albert O. Tucker; 

S. 2087. An act for the relief of Laura C., Ida E., Lula P., 
and Esther P. Peterson; 

S. 2223. An act for the relief of the estate of Robert M. 
Bryson, deceased ; 

8. 2301. An act for the relief of Thomas G. Patten; 

S. 2941. An act for the relief of Philip T. Coffey; 

8. 2950. An act to define and determine the character of the 
service represented by the honorable discharge issued to John 
MeNickle, of Company L, Seventh Regiment New York Volun- 
- teer Heayy Artillery, under date of September 27, 1865; 

S. 3050. An act for the relief of the Turner Construction Co., 
of New York City; 

8. 3090. An act for the relief of Palestine Troup; 

S. 3534. An act to correct the military record of Thomas ©, 
Johnson, deceased ; 

§.3549. An act for the relief of Roy A. Darling; 

8. 3576. An act for the relief of Margarethe Murphy; 

S. 3632. An act to amend the Federal farm loan act and the 
agricultural credits act of 1923; 

8. 3676. An act for the relief of Harry Newton; 

S. 8717. An act conferring jurisdiction upon the Court of 
Claims of the United States or the district courts of the United 
States to hear, adjudicate, and enter judgment on the claim 
of Solomon L. Van Meter, jr. against the United States for 
the use or manufacture of an invention of Solomon L. Van 
Meter, jr., covered by letters patent No, 1192479, issued by 
the Patent Office of the United States July 25, 1916; 

S. 3830. An act to authorize and direct the Secretary of the 
Interior to issue patents upon the snpll-holding claims of 
Constancio Miera, Juan N. Baca, and Filomeno N. Miera; 

S. 4209. An act to authorize the building of a bridge across 
the Santee River in South Carolina ; 

S. 4254. An act for the relief of Ishmael J. Barnes; 

S. 4358. An act for the relief of Rear Admiral Joseph L. 
Jayne, United States Navy, retired ; 

S. 4367. An act to provide for extension of payment on home- 
stead entries on ceded lands of the Fort Peck Indian Reserva- 
tion, State of Montana, and for other pu 7 

S. J. Res. 46. Joint resolution for the relief of Capt. Ramon 
B. Harrison; 

S. 1569. An act to compensate Lieut. L. D. Webb, United 
States Navy, for damages to household effects while being 
transported by Government conveyance ; 

S. 1664. An act for the relief of Dr. C. LeRoy Brock; 

S. 1897. An act for the relief of Mrs. Benjamin Gauthier; 

S. 4232. An act to amend section 409, Revised Statutes of 
the United States, relating to fines, penalties, forfeitures, and 
liabilities in the Postal Service; 

S. 2085. An act to authorize the Broadwater Irrigation Dis- 
trict, a Montana organization, to construct a dam across the 
Missouri River; 

S. 3613. An act to provide for retirement for disability in the 
Lighthouse Service; 

8. 3818. An act authorizing the construction of additional 
facilities at Walter Reed General Hospital, in the District of 
Columbia ; 

8. 4191. An act to permit the merger of street-railway corpo- 
rations operating in the District of Columbia, and for other 
purposes ; 

S. 4361. An act establishing a commission for the participa- 
tion of the United States in the observance of the one hundred 
and fiftieth anniversary of the patriotic action taken by the 
people of Mecklenburg County of North Carolina in May, 1775, 
in declaring their independence of the English Crown; 

S. 4377. An act to permit a compact or agreement between 
the States of Washington, Idaho, Oregon, and Montana respect- 
ing the disposition and apportionment of the waters of the 
Columbia River and its tributaries, and for other purposes; and 
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S. J. Res. 179. Joint resolution to amend section 10 of the act 
entitled “An act to establish the upper Mississippi Riyer wild 
life and fish refuge. 


PRESIDENTIAL APPROVALS 


A message from the President of the United States by Mr. 
Latta, one of his secretaries, announced that the President had 
approved and signed the following enrolled bills and joint 
resolutions: k 

On March 3, 1925: 

§. 4225. An act to extend the time for commencing and com- 
pleting the construction of a bridge across Detroit River 
within or near the city limits of Detroit, Mich. ; 

S. 4289. An act authorizing the construction of a bridge 
across the Colorado River near Blythe, Calif. ; 

S. 4320. An act to extend the time for constructing a bridge 
across the Ohio River between Vanderburg County, Ind., and 
Henderson County, Ky.; 

S. 3641. An act granting the consent of Congress to the State 
of Washington to construct, maintain, and operate a bridge 
across the Columbia River at Vantage Ferry, Wash. ; 

S. 4229. An act granting the consent of Congress to the State 
Highway Commission of North Carolina to construct a bridge 
across the Chowan River at or near the city of Edenton, N. C.; 

S. 4284. An act granting the consent of Congress to the Yell 
and Pope County bridge district, Dardanelle and Russellville, 
Ark., to construct, maintain, and operate a bridge across the 
ee River at or near the city of Dardanelle, Yell County, 

rk. ; 

S. 4306. An act granting the consent of Congress to R. L. 
Gaster, his successors and assigns, to construct a bridge across 
the White River; 

S. 4307. An act to authorize the States of Indiana and Illi- 
nois in the States of Indiana and Illinois to construct a bridge 
across the Wabash River at the city of Mount Carmel, Wabash 
County, III., and connecting Gibson County, Ind.; 

S. 4317. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
county of Jackson, Ark., to construct, maintain, and operate a 
bridge across the White River at or near the city of Newport, in 
the county of Jackson, in the State of Arkansas; 

S. 4207. An act to provide for the regulation of motor-vehicle 
traffic in the District of Columbia, increase the number of 
judges of the police court, and for other purposes; 

S. J. Res. 124. Joint resolution to provide for the posthumous 
appointment to commissioned grades of certain enlisted men 
and the posthumous promotion of certain commissioned officers ; 

S. J. Res. 186. Joint resolution authorizing the sale of the old 
Federal building at Toledo, Ohio; 

S. 3666. An act for the exchange of lands in the Custer 
National Forest, Mont. ; s 

8. 3721. An act authorizing the Secretary of the Treasury to 
exchange the present customhouse building and site located in 
Denver, Colo. ; 

S. 4032. An act authorizing the Department of State to de- 
liver to the Hon. Henry D. Clayton, district judge of the United 
States for the middle and northern districts of Alabama, and 
permitting him to accept the decoration and diploma presented 
by the Government of France; 

S. 4210. An act to authorize the building of a bridge across 
the Congaree River in South Carolina ; 

S. 4211. An act to authorize the building of a bridge across 
the Catawba River in South Carolina ; 

S. 4212. An act to authorize the building of a bridge across 
the Broad River in South Carolina; 

S. 4224. An act to amend section 2 of the act of June 7, 1924 
(Public, 270), entitled “An act to provide for the protection of 
forest lands, for the reforestation of denuded areas, for the 
extension of national forests, and for other purposes,” in order 
to promote the continuous production of timber on lands chiefly 
suitable therefor; 

S. 4264. An act authorizing the Secretary of War to convey 
certain portions of the military reservation of the Presidio of 
San Francisco to the city and county of San Francisco for edu- 
cational, art, exposition, and park purposes; 

S. J. Res. 102. Joint resolution authorizing the Secretary of 
War to modify certain contracts entered into for the sale of 
boats, barges, tugs, and other transportation facilities intended 
for operation upon the New York State Barge Canal; 

S.J. Res. 130. Joint resolution for the participation of the 
United States in an international exposition to be held at 
Seville, Spain, in 1927; 

S. 3406. An act relating to the use or disposal of vessels or 
vehicles forfeited to the United States for violation of the cus- 


toms laws or national prohibition act, and for other purposes; 
and 

S. 99. An act authorizing the President to appoint two addi- 
tional circuit judges in the eighth circuit. 

On March 4, 1925: 

S. 4209. An act to authorize the building of a bridge across 
the Santee River in South Carolina ; 

S. 4214. An act to authorize the building of a bridge across 
the Savannah River between South Carolina and Georgia; 

S. 3913. An act to extend for an additional period of one year 
the effective period of the act entitled “An act to amend section 
51 of chapter 4 of the Judicial Code,” approved September 19, 
1922, and an act entitled “An act to amend section 876 of the 
Revised Statutes,” approved September 19, 1922; 

S. 1042. An act to provide for the establishment of a proba- 
tion system in the United States courts, exeept in the District 
of Columbia ; 

S. J. Res. 189. Joint resolution authorizing the enlargement 
of the Federal Veterans’ Hospital at Muskogee, Okla., by the 
purchase of an adjoining city hospital and authorizing the 
appropriation of $150,000 for that purpose; 

8. J. Res. 190. Joint resolution to provide for the expenses 
of delegates of the United States to the Pan American Con- 
gress of Highways; 

S. 49, An act for the relief of Elizabeth H. Rice; 

S. 106. An act for the relief of Robert F. Hamilton; 

8. 245. An act for the relief of Henry P. Collins, alias Patrick 
Collins; 

S. 953. An act for the relief of William Kaup; 

S. 1232. An act for the relief of Stephen A. Winchell; 

S. 1543. An act for the relief of George E. Harpham; 

S. 1569. An act to compensate Lieut. L. D. Webb, United 
States Navy, for damages to household effects while being 

rted by Government conveyance; 

S. 1574. An act for the relief of Alice E. O’Neil; 

S. 1664. An act for the relief of Dr. C. LeRoy Brock; 

S. 1809. An act for the relief of Emelus S. Tozier ; 

8. 1897. An act for the relief of Mrs. Benjamin Gauthier; 

S. 2035. An act for the relief of Albert O. Tucker; 

S. 2085. An act to authorize the Broadwater irrigation dis- 
trict, a Montana organization, to construct a dam across the 
Missouri River ; . 

S. 2087. An act for the relief of Laura C., Ida E., Lulu P., 
and Esther P. Peterson; 

8. 2223. An act for the relief of the estate of Robert M. 
Bryson, deceased ; 

S. 2301. An act for the relief of Thomas G. Patten; 

S. 2941. An act for the relief of Philip T. Coffey; 

§. 2950. An act to define and determine the character of the 
service®represented by the honorable discharge issued to John 
McNickle, of Company L, Seventh Regiment New York Volun- 
teer Heavy Artillery, under date of September 27, 1865; 

8. 3050. An act for the relief of the Turner Construction Co., 
of New York City; 

S. 3000. An act for the relief of Palestine Troup; 

S. 3584. An act to correct the military record of Thomas C. 
Johnson, deceased ; 

S. 3549. An act for the relief of Roy A. Darling; 

S. 3576. An act for the relief of Margarethe Murphy; 

S. 3613. An act to provide for retirement for disability in the 
Lighthouse Service ; 

8. 3632. An act to amend the Federal farm loan act and the 
agricultural credits act of 1923; 2 

S. 23676. An act for the relief of Harry Newton; 

S. 3717. An act conferring jurisdiction upon the Court of 
Claims of the United States or the district courts of the United 
States to hear, adjudicate, and enter judgment on the claim of 
Solomon L. Van Meter, jr., against the United States, for the 
use or manufacture of an invention of Solomon L. Van Meter, 
jr., covered by letters patent No. 1192479, issued by the Patent 
Office of the United States July 25, 1916; 

§.8818. An act authorizing the construction of additional 
facilities at Walter Reed General Hospital, in the District of 
Columbia ; 

S. 3830. An act to authorize and direct the Secretary of the 
Interior to issue patents upon the small holding claims of Con- 
stancio Miera, Juan N. Baca, and Filomeno N. Miera; 

8. 4191. An act to permit the merger of street railway cor- 
porations operating in the District of Columbia, and for other 
purposes ; 

8. 4209. An act to authorize the building of a bridge across 
the Santee River in South Carolina ; 

S. 4232. An act to amend section 409, Revised Statutes of the 
United States, relating to fines, penalties, forfeitures, and lia- 
bilities in the Postal Service; 
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. 4254. An act for thé relief of Ishmael J. Barnes; 

5. 4358. An act for the relief of Rear Admiral Joseph L. 
Jayne, United States Navy, retired; 

8. 4361. An act establishing a commission for the participa- 
tion of the United States in the observance of the one hundred 
and fiftieth anniversary of the patriotic action taken by the 
people of Mecklenburg County, of North Carolina, in May, 

775, declaring their independence of the English Crown: 

S. 4367. An act to provide for extension of payment on home- 
stead entries on ceded lands of the Fort Peck Indian Reser- 
vation, State of Montana, and for other purposes; 

8.4877. An act to permit a compact or agreement between the 
States of Washington, Idaho, Oregon, and Montana respect- 
ing the disposition and apportionment of the waters of the Co- 
lumbia River and its tributaries, and for other purposes; 

S. J. Res. 46. Joint resolution for the relief of Capt. Ramon 
B. Harrison; and 

8. J. Res. 179. Joint resolution to amend section 10 of the act 
entitled “An act to establish the upper Mississippi River wild 
life and fish refuge.” 


PENSIONS AND INCREASE OF PENSIONS 


Mr. BURSUM. Mr. President, a motion is now pending to 
take up one of the omnibus pension bills. The chances for the 
consideration of the motion, on account of objections at this 
stage of the proceedings, are very slight. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Mr. President, may I make an in- 
quiry of the Senator from New Mexico? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from New 
Mexico yield to the Senator from Missouri? 

Mr. BURSUM. I do. A 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Is that the bill that refuses the in- 
crease of a pension from $30 to $50 for the widow of Sergeant 
Quick, the hero of the marines, and proposes to increase the 
pension of a man who is now drawing $5,000 a year from the 
Government on a boundary commission? Is that the bill? 

Mr. BURSUM. I will say to the Senator from Missouri that 
it is not the bill to which the Senator refers. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. That is in the bill; is it not? 

Mr. BURSUM. It is not in that bill. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Oh, it is in the Senator's other bill? 

Mr. BURSUM. Yes. I will say to the Senator from Missouri 
that there is perfect justification for both of the items that the 
Senator mentions. First, the widow of Sergeant Quick is draw- 
ing a compensation from the bureau. Under the rules, as a 
Spanish War widow she would have received $25, 

Mr. REED of Missouri. What did you give her, $307 

Mr. BURSUM. Will the Senator permit me to conclude my 
answer to his question? One of the exceptions under the Sen- 
ate committee rules is that when disability requiring constant 
medical attendance is shown the statutory allowance for pen- 
sion may be increased. Such disability was not shown in the 
report of the House, and in the absence of such showing I felt 
that it would not be an act of kindness to allow a widow a 
pension of $25, being the maximum allowed under the law, 
which allowance would automatically take away the $30 per 
month which she is receiving from the Veterans’ Bureau. 
I called the attention to this item to the Member who intro- 
duced the bill in the House; said to him that if he would make 
a showing that the disability was such as to require constant 


medical attendance I would restore the bill to the $50 rate 


asked for. 

That showing was made, and I have a memorandum on my 
desk to restore the pension of the widow of Sergeant Quick to 
$50. The main argument in the report for an Increase was on 
account of service in the World War, which was very brilliant 
and exceptionally good, but under the rule of the Senate, 
adopted at the last Congress, the Pension Committee has no 
jurisdiction over matters of service during the World War. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. This was in the House bill. 

Mr. BURSUM. Yes; it was in the House bill, but the fact 
that it was included gave no authority to the Senate committee 
to act. I did not finally eut down the pension of Mrs. Quick. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. It was reported that way. 

Mr. BURSUM. No; it was eliminated at one time when it 
came before the committee, but we afterwards, pursuant to the 
showing made by the author of the bill, believed the claim to 
come within the rules of the Senate, and the $50 rate asked for 
was acquiesced in, and, as I have heretofore stated, I have on 
my desk a memorandum to amend the bill so as to grant the 
widow of Sergeant Quick the $50 rate. 

So far as the increase of pension referred to by the Senator 
from Missouri is concerned, relating to the veteran now holding 
a position which gives him $5,000 a year, I will say that this 
increase was and is justified by his physical condition and the 
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splendid services he rendered the Government. This pension 
wes fixed at 850, which is no extraordinary amount as com- 
pared with the amounts given to other veterans under similar 
cireumstances. The item provided a pension for Captain 
Curry, who served during the Spanish War with Cuba under 
command of Colonel Roosevelt, and also in the Philippines. 


No braver soldier ever trod in shoe leather. He served hon- 
orubly eight years in the Philippines. He served with General 
Lawton, and during such service demonstrated extraordinary 
capacity as an officer, leading his command at one time several 
miles in advance of the main forces in a charge on the enemy, 
who had far superiog- numbers, routed them, and brought his 
command back to safety under extremely trying and hazardous 
conditions and obstacles, which under ordinary circumstances 
would be difficult to overcome, having to contend with the 
necessity of crossing deep streams and rivers where the coun- 
try and the fords were unknown to Captain Curry and his 
command. Indeed, his services were of such a character that 
the Philippine Commission passed a resolution giving to Cap- 
tain Curry a large measure of the credit on account of his 
participation in bringing about stability and peace in those 
islands. He was also later in command of the Philippine Con- 
stabulary and organized the police force of Manila, having had 
charge of it as chief of the force. In the service of the Gov- 
ernment he was transformed from a physical giant to a physi- 
cal wreck. : 

It is true he is holding a Government position to-day, which 
gives him a fair salary. To-morrow he may not have it. He 
has no property and no income outside of his salary which he 
receives, and we all know how uneertain a status of that kind 
is. I may also add that Captain Curry had not applied for 
this inerease and had no knowledge of it. I introduced the bill 
upon my own volition, knowing and realizing how deserving 
Captain Curry was. He is the kind of man that would rather 
suffer and starve before he would ask anyone for assistance. 
Furthermore, I will advise the Senator from Missouri that a 
pension to a veteran who has a disability on account of service 
is not a matter of charity, but it is a right which is due him 
from the Government. Pensions are not granted because of 
charity. They are granted as a matter of justice and right 
and as a bona fide obligation on the part of the Government. 

1 regret that the Senate can not have opportunity to consider 
the omnibus bills which would have taken care of widows 75, 
80, and 90 years old, who are in distress, who are sick, who 
are not able to make ends meet, and who require medical at- 
tendanee, as shown by the report on the bill. I regret that the 
bill could not be considered, although at least 80 per cent of 
the membership of this body have expressed sympathy with its 
provisions. This fact demonstrates the weakness of the rules 
of the Senate, especially during the last weeks of the session. 

It demonstrates the inability of a majority, even an over- 
whelming majority of the Senate, to function whenever we are 
approaching the end of a session. It means in effect, as the 
results in this instance conclusively show, that two Senators 
by objections and filibuster may defeat the will of the remain- 
ing 94 Members of the Senate. 

This is a serious proposition which concerns the whole coun- 
try. It is absolute proof of the inability of the Senate to func- 
tion under the present rules. 

1 introduced a general bill, being S. 3314, which bill as modi- 
fied and amended was intended to be a compromise in order to 
meet the financial program put forward by the administration. 
The rates contained grant very slight increases to veterans of 
the several wars. It does to some extent equalize the present 
unequal and discriminatory rates. It does not represent the 
rates of increase which in my judgment the veterans and 
widows are entitled to. I eonsented to the rates in order to 
meet a practical situation. In my opinion the veterans and 
widows are entitled te rates provided in my former bill, except 
as to those veterans who are totally incapacitated and require 
an attendant should receive $100 the same as a totally in- 
capacited World War veteran. This rate should apply to the 
veterans of all wars, likewise a widow of a veteran who is 
totally incapacitated and requires constant attendance should 
receive $50, and I hope they will fight for it. The veterans of 
the Spanish war have been very reasonable. They should 
have had inereases before this. They were volunteers. They 
did great service for the country. Those who fought in 1861 
are now few in numbers; aged as a rule; more than 80 years 
old, and their ranks are being rapidly depleted, and if they 
are to have an increase before they die they should have it 
now. These men served the country loyally and heroically. 
They gave their all. They come here under the right of peti- 
tion from every portion of the Nation, the most saered right 


under our form of government. 
been given. consideration. 

I ask leave to have printed in the Recorp a draft of three 
pension bills, one for Civil and Mexican War veterans, another 
for widows of the War of 1812 and certain others, and a third 
for Spanish and Indian War veterans and maimed soldiers. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, leave is 
granted. 

The bills referred to are as follows: 


Their petition should have 


CIVIL AND MEXICAN WAR VETERANS 


IN THE SENATE OF THE Unite STATES. 
Mr. Borsum introduced the following bill, which was read twice 
and referred to the Committee on Pensions. 


A bill granting pensions and increase of pensions to certain soldiers 
and sallors of the Civil and Mexican Wars 


Be it enacted, etc., That the rate of pension for any person now on 
the pension roll or hereafter allowed a pension under existing law on 
account of service during the Civil War or in the war with Mexico 
shall be $72 per month. 

Sec. 2. That any person now on the pension roll, or hereafter 
allowed a pension under existing Jaw on account of service during the 
war with Mexico and the Ciyil War, who is now, or hereafter may 
become by reason of age and physical or mental disabllities, helpless 
or blind, or so nearly helpiess or blind as to require the regular 
personal! aid and attendance of another person, shall be paid a pension 
at the rate of $100 a month. 

Spc. 3. That the provisions, limitations, and benefits of the act of 
May 1, 1920, and this act shall be extended to and shall comprehend 
and include each and severally the classes of persons enumerated in 
the first and third paragraphs of section 4693, Revised Statutes of the 
United States, who served during the Ciyil War, and also any person 
who is now or may hereafter become entitled to pension under the acts 
of June 27, 1890, February 13, 1895, and the joint resolutions of July 
1, 1902. and June 28, 1906, on account of service during the Civil 
War, and the widows and miner children under 16 years of age and 
helpless children of such persons: Provided, That the period of service 
performed by the soldier, sailer, or marine as enumerated in the pro- 
visions of this act shall be determined by reports from the records of 
the War Department or Navy Department, where there is such a record, 
and by the reports from the records of the General Accounting Office 
showing payment by the United States where there is no record of regu- 
lar enlistment into the service of the United States, or showing reim- 
bursement of the State by the United States on account of such service. 

Sue. 4. That the pension or increase in the rate of pension herein 
provided for, as to all persons whose names are now on the pension 
roll, or who are now in receipt of a pension under existing law, shall 
commence at the rates herein provided on the 4th day of January, 
1926, and as to persons whose names are not now on the pension roll, 
or who are not now In receipt of a pension under existing law, but who 
may be entitled to a pension under the provisions of this act, such pen- 
sions shall commence from the date of filing application therefor in the 
Bureau of Pensions after the approval of this act in such form as may 
be prescribed by the Secretary of the Interior; and the issue of a check 
in payment of a pension for which the execution and submission of a 
voucher was not required shall constitute payment in the event of the 
death of the pensioner on or after the last day of the period covered 
by sueh check, and it shall not be canceled, but shall become an asset 
of the estate of the deceased pensioner, 

Sec. 5. That nothing in this act contained shall be held to affect or 
diminish the additional pension to those on the roll designated as 
“the Army and Navy medal of honor roll.“ as provided in the act of 
April 27, 1916, but any increase herein provided for shall be in addi- 
tion thereto, and no pension heretofore granted under any act, publie 
or private, shall be reduced by anything contained in this act. 

Sec. 6. That no claim agent, attorney, or other person shall con- 
traet for, demand, recelve, or retain a fee for services in preparing, 
presenting, or prosecuting claims for the igerease of pension provided 
for in this act; and no more than the sum of $10 shall be allowed 
for such services in other claims thereunder, which sum shall be 
payable only on the order of the Commissioner of Pensions; and any 
person who shall directly or indirectly otherwise contract for, demand. 
receive, or retain a fee for services in preparing, presenting, or prose- 
cuting any claim under this act, or shall wrongfully withhold from the 
pensioner or claimant the whole or any part of the pension allowed or 
due to such pensioner or claimant under this act shall be deemed guilty 
of a misdemeanor, and upon conviction thereof shall for each and every 
such offense be fined not exceeding $500 or be imprisoned not exceeding 
one year, or both, in the discretion of the court. 

Sec. 7. That all acts and parts of acts in conflict with or inconsist- 
ent with the provisions of this act are hereby modified and amended 
only so far and to the extent as herein specifically provided and stated. 
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WIDOWS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES, 


Mr. Bersem introduced the following bill, which was read twice and 
referred to the Committee on Pensions: 


A bill granting pensions and increase of pensions to certain widows, 
former widows, minor children, and helpless children of soldiers and 
sailors, and to widows of the War of 1812, and to certain Indian war 
widows, and to certain Spanish war widows, and for other purposes 


Be it enacted, etc., That any widow of a veteran now on the pension 
roll, or hereafter allowed a pension under existing law, who is now, or 
hereafter may become by reason of age or physical or mental disabil- 
ities, helpless, or blind, or so nearly helpless or blind as to require the 
regular personal aid and attendance of another person, shall be paid 
a pension at the rate of $50 a month, 

See, 2, That the rate of pension for any widow or remarried widow 
now on the pension roll, or hereafter allowed a pension under exist- 
ing laws on account of a husband who served in the War of 1812, the 
war with Mexico, during the Civil War, the Indian wars or campaigns, 
Texas frontier, the war with Spain, Philippine insurrection, or Chinese 
Boxer rebellion, or Regular Establishments, and who has attained or 
shall attain the age of 74 years, shali be $40 a month: Provided, That 
the widow of a soldier who served in the Indian wars or compaigns, 
the Texas frontier, Spanish war, Philippine insurrection, or Chinese 
Boxer rebellion, or Regular Establishment, and who have not attained 
the age of 74 years, who are now on the pension rolls or may hereafter 
be placed on the pension rolls under existing law, shall be paid a pen- 
sion at the rate of $30 a month, 

Src. 3. That any widow, remarried widow, minor child or children, 
or helpless child or children, who bas been, or shall hereafter be, al- 
lowed a pension under existing law, shall be paid an allowance at 
the rate of $8 a month on account of each cf the minor children under 
16 years of age and helpless children of the soldier, sailor, or marine: 
Provided, That the marriage of a child shall terminate the allowance 
and the child's right and title to pension, 

Sec. 4. That all Army nurses of the Civil War who have been or 
who may hereafter be allowed a pension under existing laws shall 
be entitled to and shall be paid a pension at the rate of $50 per 
month, 

Sec. 5. That the pension or increase in the rate of pension herein 
provided for, as to all persons whose names are now on the pension 
roll, or who are now in receipt of a pension under existing law, shall 
commence at the rates herein provided on the 4th day of January, 
1926, and as to persons whose names are not now on the pension 
roll, or who are not now In receipt of a pension under existing law, 
but who may be entitled to a pension under the provisions of this 
act, such pensions shall commence from the date of filing application 
therefor in the Bureau of Pensions after the approval of this act 
in such form as may be prescribed by the Secretary of the Interior; 
and the issue of a check in payment of a pension for which the execu- 
tion and submission of a voucher was not required shall constitute 
payment in the event of the death of the pensioner on or after the 
last day of the period covered by such check, and it shall not be 
canceled, but shall become an asset of the estate of the deceased pen- 
sioner, 

Sec. 6. That nothing in this act contained shall be held to affect 
or diminish the additional pension to those on the roll designed as 
“The Army and Navy Medal of Honor Roll,” as provided in the act 
of April 27, 1916, but any increase herein provided for shall be in 
addition thereto, and no pension heretofore granted under any act, 
public or private, shall be reduced by anything contained in this act. 

Sec. 7. That no claim agent, attorney, or other person shall con- 
tract for, demand, receive, or retain a fee for services in preparing, 
presenting, or prosecuting claims for the increase of pension pro- 
vided for in this act; and no more than the sum of $10 shall be 
allowed for such services in other claims thereunder, which sum shall 
be payable only on the order of the Commissioner of Pensions; and 
any person who shall directly or indirectly otherwise contract for, 
demand, receive, or retain a fee for services in preparing, presenting, 
or prosecuting any claim under this act, or shall wrongfully withhold 
from the pensioner or claimant the whole or any part of the pension 
allowed or due to such pensioner or claimant under this act shall 
be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, and upon conviction thereof shall 
for each and every such offense be fined not exceeding $500 or be 
imprisoned not exceeding one year, or both, in the discretion of the 
court, 

Sec. 8. That all acts and parts of acts In conflict with or incon- 
sistent with the provisions of this act are hereby modified and 
amended only so far and to the extent as herein specifically provided 
and stated, 
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SPANISH AND INDIAN WAR VETERANS AND MAIMED SOLDIERS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES. 
Mr. BunsemM introduced the following bill; which was read twice and 
referred to the Committee on Pensions: 


A bill granting pensions and increase of pensions to certain soldiers 
and sailors of the Spanish war and Indian wars, and certain maimgd 
Soldiers, and for other purposes 


Be it enacted, etc., That the rate of pension for any person now 
on the pension roll or who may hereafter be allowed a pension under 
the act of June 5, 1920, and the act of September 1, 1922, on account 
of service during the war with Spain, the Philippine insurrection, or 
Chinese Boxer rebellion shall not exceed $50 a month and not less 
than $20 a month, proportioned to the degree of inability to earn a 
support: Provided, That the rate for any such person who has at- 
tained, or may hereafter attain, the age of 62 years shall be $20 
a month; in case such person has attained, @ shall attain, the age 
of 68 years, $30 a month; and in case such person has attained, or 
shall attain, the age of 72 years, $40 a month; and in case such 
person has attained, or shall attain, the age of 75 years, $50 a 
month: Provided, That the rate of pension for any person who served 
in the Indian wars or campaigns, or in defense of the Texas frontier, 
entitled to pension under existing laws who is now on the pension 
roll, or who may hereafter be placed on the pension roll and who 
has attained or hereafter attains the age of 68 years, shall be $30 
a month; and in case such person has attained or shall attain the 
age of 72 years, shall be $40 a month; and in case such person has 
attained or shall attain the age of 75 years, $50 a month: Provided 
further, That the provisions, limitations, and benefits of this section 
be, and hereby are, extended to and shall include any woman who 
served honorably as an Army nurse, chief nurse, or superintendent 
of the Nurse Corps, under contract for 90 days or more between 
April 21, 1898, and February 2, 1901, inclusive, and to any such 
nurse, regardless of length of service, who was released from service 
before the expiration of 90 days because of disability contracted by 
her while in service and line of duty so as to preserve their military 
and pensionable status as provided in section 2 of the act of Septem- 
ber 1, 1922, and entitled them to the increased rates, 

Sec. 2. That any person now on the pension roll, or hereafter 
allowed a pension under existing law on account of service during 
Indian wars or campaigns, in defense of the Texas frontier, or war 
with Spain, the Philippine insurrection, or Chinese Boxer rebellion, 
who is now, or hereafter may become by reason of age and physical 
or mental disabilities, helpless or blind, or so nearly helpless or blind 
as to require the regular personal aid and attendance of another 
person, shall be paid a pension at the rate of $100 a month. 

Sec. 3. That from and after the passage of this act all persons now 
on the pension roll, and all persons hereafter granted a pension, who, 
while in the military or naval service of the United States, and in 
line of duty, shall have lost one hand or one foot, or have been totally 
disabled in the same, shall receive a pension at the rate of $85 per 
month; that all persons who in like manner shall have lost an arm 
at or at any point above the elbow, or a leg at or at any point above 
the knee, or have been totally disabled in the same, shall receive a 
pension at the rate of $90 per month; that all persons who in like 
manner shall have lost one hand and one foot, and in addition thereto 
shall have lost a portion of the other hand or foot, or shall have been 
totally disabled in the same, shall receive a pension at the rate of 
$100 per month; and that all persons who in like manner shall have 
lost both arms or both legs, or have been totally disabled in the same, 
or shall have lost the sight of both eyes, shall receive a pension at 
the rate of $125 per month. 

‘Sec. 4. That the pension or increase in the rate of pension herein 
provided for, as to all persons whose names are now on the pension 
roll, or who are now in receipt of a pension under existing law, shall 
commence at the rates herein provided on the 4th day of January, 
1926, and as to persons whose names are not now on the pension 
roll, or who are not now in receipt of a pension under existing law, 
but who may be entitled to a pension under the provisions of this act, 
such pensions shall commence from the date of filing application there- 
for in the Bureau of Pensions after the approval of this act in such 
form as may be prescribed by the Secretary of the Interior; and the 
issue of a check in payment of a pension for which the execution and 
submission of a voucher was not required shall constitute payment in 
the event of the death of the pensioner on or after the last day of the 
period covered by such check, and it shall not be canceled, but shall 
become an asset of the estate of the deceased pensioner. 

See. 5. That nothing in this act contained shall be held to affect 
or diminish the additional pension to those on the roll designated as 
“The Army and Navy Medal of Honor Roll,” as provided in the act 
of April 27, 1916, but any increase herein provided for shall be in 
addition thereto, and no pension heretofore granted under any act, 
public or private, shall be reduced by anything contained in this act. 

Sec. 6. That no claim agent, attorney, or other person shall contract 
for, demand, receive, or retain a fee for services in preparing, present- 
ing, or prosecuting claims for the increase of pension provided for in 
this act; and no more than the sum of $10 shall be allowed for such 
services in other claims thereunder, which sum shall be payable only 
on the order of the Commissioner of Pensions; and any person who 
shall, directly or indirectly, otherwise contract for, demand, receive, 
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or retain a fee for services in preparing, presenting, or prosecuting any 
claim under this act, or shall wrongfully withhold from the pensioner 
or claimant the whole or any part of the pension allowed or due to 
such pensioner or claimant under this act shall be deemed guilty of a 
misdemeanor, and upon conviction thereof shall for each and every 
such offense be fined not exceeding $500 or be imprisoned not exceeding 
one year, or both, in the discretion of the court. 

Sec. 7. That all acts and parts of acts in conflict with or inconsist- 
ent with the provisions of this act are hereby modified and amended 
only so far and to the extent as herein specifically provided and 
stated, 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore, The time has conie when the 
Senate will receive the Speaker and Members of the House of 
Representatives, and debate is closed. 


GUESTS OF THE SENATE 


At 11 o'clock and 45 minutes a. m. the Assistant Doorkeeper 
of the Senate (C. A, Loeffler) announced the Speaker of the 
House of Representatives and the Members of the House of 
Representatives. 

The Speaker and the Members of the House occupied the 
seats reserved for them. 

A few minutes later the ambassadors extraordinary, envoys 
plenipotentiary, and ministers plenipotentiary, and chargés 
d'affaires ad interim to the United States were announced and 
escorted to the seats provided for them. 

The members of the President’s Cabinet were announced 
and shown to the seats assigned to them. 

The Chief of Naval Operations, the Commandant of the 
Marine Corps, and the Chief of Staff of the Army and their 
aids were announced, respectively, and shown to the seats 
provided for them. 

The Chief Justice of the United States and the Associate 
Justices of the Supreme Court of the United States were an- 
nounced and escorted to the seats provided for them. 

Soon thereafter the Sergeant at Arms (David S. Barry) an- 
nounced Charles G. Dawes, of Hlinois, the Vice President 
elect, accompanied by the chairman and members of the joint 
committee on arrangements, consisting of Senator CHABLES 
Curtis, of Kansas, chairman; Senator FREDERICK HALE, of 
Maine; Senator Lee S. Overman, of North Carolina; Repre- 
sentative W. W. Griest, of Pennsylvania; Representative 
Linptey H. Haptry, of Washington; and Representative An- 
THUR B. ROUSE, of Kentucky. 

The Vice President elect was seated on the right of the 
President pro tempore. 

Several minutes before noon the Sergeant at Arms an- 
nounced Calvin Coolidge, of Massachusetts, President elect of 
the United States, accompanied by the chairman and members 
of the joint committee on arrangements. The President elect 
was seated in the space in front of the Secretary’s desk, the 
chairman and members of the joint committee on arrangements 
occupying the seats on either side. 


ADMINISTRATION OF OATH 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore administered the oath of 
office prescribed by law to the Vice President elect. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Senators, it is 12 o'clock 
meridian of the 4th day of March, 1925, and it is my duty at 
this moment, under the Constitution and laws of the United 
States, to declare that the Senate of the Sixty-eighth Congress 
is adjourned sine die, 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wepnespay, March 4, 1925 ` 
(Legislative day of Tuesday, March 8, 1925) 


The House met at 10 o’clock a. m., on the expiration of the 
recess and was called to order by the Speaker, 


THE NAVAL SERVICE 


Mr. BRITTEN. Mr. Speaker, I call up from the Speaker's 
desk the bill H. R. 2688, and move to agree to the Senate 
amendment. 

The SPHAKER. The Clerk will read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read the title, as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 2688) providing for sundry matters affecting the naval 
service, and for other purposes, 


Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I would like to ask the gentle- 
man from Illinois if this bill embraces more than $7,000,000 
authorization? : 

Mr. BRITTEN. With the exception of those authorizations 
passed by the House they are all on the calendar unanimously 
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reported. There are authorizations for three cruisers already 
completed, and one submarine. 

Mr. BLANTON. How much do they amount to? 

Mr, BRITTEN. I will give the gentleman the exact amount. 
The three scout eruisers, 4, 5, and 6, are completed and in the 
hands of the Government. The increase is $8,250,000, 

Mr. BLANTON. The Senate has increased the House au- 
thorization $1,200,000, is that all? 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. I will state to the gentleman 
what was put on by the Senate. The increased cost of the 
three battle cruisers is $1,200,000. The submarine tender 
$1,400,000; Pearl Harbor, $5,182,000; and $320,000 for the pur- 
chase of a lot at Brooklyn Navy Yard, $1,010,000 to build a 
pier at San Diego, Calif. Those are all. 

Mr. BLANTON. Is this within the financial program of the 
President? 

Mr. BRITTEN. 

Mr. BLANTON. Who is authorized to speak for him? 

Mr. BRITTEN. The Secretary of the Navy and the Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs 

Mr. BLANTON. The Committee on Naval Affairs unfor- 
tunately is in favor of a big Navy. 

Mr. BRITTEN. These are all on the calendar, and the 
Members who would haye been conferees have agreed with 
the Senate to perfect the bill accordingly. 

The Senate amendments were read, 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the Senate 
amendments. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. BLANTON) there were 82 ayes and 3 noes, . 

So the Senate amendments were agreed to. 


TRANSFER OF MATERIAL AND MACHINERY TO THE DEPARTMENT OF 
AGRICULTURE 


Mr. McKENZIB. Mr. Speaker, I call up the bill H. R. 7269, 
with Senate amendments, and move to agree to the Senate 
amendments. 

The Clerk read the title, as follows: 


A bill (H. R. 7269) authorizing and directing the Secretary of War 
o transfer certain material and machinery and equipment to the De- 
partment of Agriculture. 


The Senate amendments were read. i 
The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the Senate 
amendments. 
The Senate amendments were agreed to. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Byrns] and myself may 
have permission to extend our remarks in the Recorp on the 
work of Congress during this session. i 

The SPRAKER. The gentleman from Illinois asks unani- 
mous consent that he and the ranking member of the minority 
of the Committee on Appropriations may have leave to extend 
their remarks in the Record. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

APPROPRIATIONS MADE DURING THE SECOND SESSION OF THE SIXTY- 
EIGHTH CONGRESS x 


Mr. MADDEN, Mr. Speaker, the close of the second session 
of the Sixty-eighth Congress marked the completion of the 
consideration by Congress of the fourth set of estimates sub- 
mitted by the President under the Budget system. The work 
of Congress in passing the appropriation bills originating under 
these estimates was fully up to the businesslike standard which 
has prevailed in the past few years, both as to expedition of 
passage of the bills and to retaining the total amount appropri- 
ated by Congress within the total of the sum requested by the 
President in his submissions. e : 

In order that this statement of the appropriations might ap- 
pear in the final issue of the Conaressionat Recorp, it Is neces- 
sary that the figures be prepared upon the basis of totals for 
the session rather than by fiscal years. A complete classifica- 
tion of the appropriations on a fiscal-year basis will be pre- 
pared and be available later, but for the purposes of this state- 
ment the totals will be those of the acts passed at this ses- 
sion, irrespective of the fiscal years for which those acts pro- 

e. 
Er order that the work of the short session which began on 
December 1, 1924, and ended on March 4, 1925, a period of three 
months, might be expedited so far as the appropriation bills 
were concerned, the Committee on Appropriations began con- 
sideration of a number of the bills as early as November 12 
and reported the first bill on the next day after Congress con- 
vened. All of the bills with the exception of the final defi- 
ciency bills were reported to the House by the 2d of February. 


Yes, 
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I wish here to record my thanks and appreciation for the 
splendid cooperation accorded to me as chairman by the mem- 
bers of the committee, through whose industrious and intelli- 
gent performance of duty this achievement was made possible. 
It became necessary in considering and reporting the nine 
regular annual bills and the two deficiency bills to take ap- 
proximately 7,000 printed pages of evidence, and I feel sure in 
stating that at no previous short session have the appropria- 
tion measures been given as careful and detailed consideration 
as the bills just enacted. 

The total of estimates submitted during the session by the 
President aggreguted $3,948,047,124.84. The total of appropria- 
tions made by Congress in all acts and including the amounts 
under the permanent and indefinite appropriations is $3,936,- 
921,277.76. The total of appropriations is $11,125,847.08 less 
than the total of all estimates. A comparison of the estimates 
submitted for each of the appropriation acts and the amounts 
appropriated in those acts will be found in Table A attached. 
The following recapitulation shows the reduction in the esti- 
mates for the regular annual bills and the deficiency bills and 
the net reduction in all estimates: 


Estimates submitted in the Budget transmitted in 
December, 1924, for the fiscal year 1926. 
Supplewental estimates transmitted during the ses- 
sion and considered in connection with the regu- 
lar annual bills for the fiscal year 192 


Total estimates for regular annual bills 
Total appropriations in regular annual bills and 
under permanent appropriations 


Reduction made by Congress in estimates 
for vegular annual bills 


Estimates submitted during the session for con- 
sideration in connection with deficiency bills pri- 
marily for the fiscal year 1925 and prior fiscal 
SUBSE ESOS Saree ee a ee ea 

Total appropriations made in deficiency bills during 
OR Ee ee AR ea Uae AS ht 


Reduction made by Congress in estimates 
for deficiency bs 


Total reduction made by Congress in estimates for 
regular annual and deficiency bills 
Deduct appropriations made by Congress in special 
relief acts for payment of clainys and other spe- 
cial items for which estimates were not trans- 
mitted by the President (estimated) 


Net amount by which total appropriations 
are less than total estimates 11, 125, 847. 08 

Congress in effecting this net reduction of $11,125,847.08 in 
the total of estimates has not made any considerable increases 
or decreases. The net is arrived at by a large number of small 
increases and decreases widely distributed over the different 
services. 

It is not inappropriate at this point to call attention to a 
more or less widespread misapprehension that seems to prevail 
in the minds of many persons that Congress does not and has 
not stayed within the limits of the amount requested by the 
President. The Budget system has been in effect for nearly 
four years. Four sets of estimates have been transmitted to 
Congress by the President since the Budget and accounting act 
Was passed and each year Congress has appropriated a total 
that was less than the total amount requested by the Presi- 
dent. The following statement gives the reductions made by 
Congress in the total of estimates for each of the four Budget 
years: 

First year: Budget estimates consisting of estimates 

submitted in the first Budget, fiscal year 1923, and 

ef supplemental and deficiency estimates submitted 

during the period from July 12, 1921, to June 30, 

1922, for the fiscal year 1922 and prior fiscal years, 

were reduced b; 


$3, 729, 519, 846. 48 


588, 438. 80 
3, 730. 108, 285. 28 


8, 718. 351, 432. 81 


11, 756, 852. 47 


217, 938, 839. 56 
217, 569, 844. 95 


368, 994. 61 


12, 125, 847. 08 


1, 000, 000. 00 


8312, 361, 792. 27 


Mar, 
4, 1923, for the fiscal year 1923 and prior fiscal 
years, were reduced b 

Third year: Budget estimates consisting of estimates 
submitted in the third Budget, fiscal year 1925, 
and supplemental and deficiency estimates submit- 
ted 3 the period from Dec. 3, 1923, to July 
7. 1924, for the Beg year 1924 and prior fiscal 


10, 741, 504, 15 


12, 111, 246. 92 


11, 125, 847. 08 


Total reduction effected by Congress in the esti- 
mates covering the four budget years 346, 340, 390. 42 
The total of appropriations made by Congress at this session 
may be summarized in the following statement, They will be 
found in more detail in Table B; 


Total in regular annual acts $2, 318, 294, 124. 57 
Total in deficiency acts________ 217, 569, 844.95 
Total in miscellaneous acts (est 1, 000, 000. 00 


1, 400, 057, 308. 24 
Total for the session 3, 936, 921, 277. 76 


The amount appropriated at this session, $3,936,921,277.76, 
compared with the total of all appropriations made during the 
first session of the Sixty-eighth Congress, $3,961,843,027.26, 
shows a decrease of $24,921,749.50. (Table C.) 

The total amount appropriated during the two sessions of 
the Sixty-eighth Congress is $7,898,764,305.02. There has been 
a steady reduction over a period of four years toward this 
sum which represents approximately $800,000,000 less than was 
appropriated by the Sixty-sixth Congress and approximately 

75,000,000 less than the Sixty-seventh Congress. 

The total of appropriations made during the session amounts 
to $3,936,921,277.76, of which $3,736,000,000 is for the fiscal 
year 1926. Deducting from this sum the amount for the Pos- 
tal Service, which is payable from the postal revenues ($636,- 
000,000), and the amount which is payable from the revenues 
of the District of Columbia ($27,000,000), it will be seen 
that the sum which is a charge upon the Treasury is $3,073,- 
000.000. 

In my judgment the appropriations have practically reached 
the post-war low-water mark, and from this year on we are 
more likely to have increases in them rather than further de- 
creases. The present Congress has placed upon the statute 
books several new laws which will require increased outlays 
to carry them into execution. The new postal pay act up- 
proved at the close of this session will require additional an- 
nual appropriations of $68,000,000. While this increased cost 
will largely be met through the increased rates provided in the 
act, the total of the appropriations will necessarily be increased 
in the process of providing the additional money to pay the 
salaries. Further appropriations must be made at the next 
session to supplement existing funds which are being used 
for the new postal pay. The estimated increase required in 
postal pay appropriations on account of the new law is $68,- 
000,000 per annum. The new rates were effective on January 
1, 1925, so that for the remainder of the fiscal year 1925 and 
for the fiscal year 1926 approximately $100,000,000 more of 
appropriations will be necessary, As this sum is practically 
offset by the additional revenues anticipated under the new 
postage rates carried in the act, the additional appropriations 
should not have any appreciable effect on the relationship of 
general receipts and expenditures of the Government. 

Other laws enacted at this session which will require addi- 
tional appropriations distributed over a series of years in the 
future are as follows: River and harbor improvement authori- 
zation act, $41,000,000; Arlington memorial bridge across the 
Potomae River, $14,750,000; construction of additional naval 
cruisers and gunboats and modernization of existing naval yes- 
sels, $154.560,000; continuing construction of naval aircraft 
carriers, $22,000,000; naval omnibus act for public works of 
the Navy, $10,000,000; Federal aid in the construction of 
rural post roads and roads in forest reserves, $165,000,000; 
contract authorization in War and Navy Department appro- 
priation acts for aircraft for the Army and Navy, $6,250,000; 
and additional hospital facilities for the United States Veter- 
ans’ Bureau to replace contract hospitals, $10,000,000. Toward 
carrying out these acts there has been appropriated at this 
session $500,000 for the Arlington bridge and $27,000,000 toward 
the naval programs. The remainder of the authorizations will 
be a charge upon appropriations to be made in the future. 

The bill authorizing construction of much-needed public 
building facilities throughout the country and in Washington 
did not pass. It carried a total authorization of $150,000,000 
with the restriction that not more than $25,000,000 should be 
expended annually. Provision must be made at the next ses- 
sion to cover the public building situation, in which there is 
already an acute shortage of space in many localities. 

The second deficiency act, fiscal year 1924, and the field 
services’ pay adjustment act, which failed of final enactment 
during the first session of this Congress, were completed dur- 
ing the first days of the present session. The adoption by 
the Senate of the conference report on the second deficiency 
act completed the legislative work on that bill and it was 
signed by the President on December 5, 1924. The pay adjust- 
ment act lacked only the signatures of the presiding officers of 
the two Houses and the signature of the President and it 
became a law on December 6, 1924. The totals of these two 
bills are included in the figures for the first session of this 
Congress as they were primarily the work of the first session 
and should properly be charged there. The totals of the 
estimates for the two bills and the amounts appropriated by 
them are as follows; 
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Estimates Appropriations 


Second deficiency act, fiscal 


$189, 920, 118. 91 
26, 357, 767. 84 
216, 277, 886. 75 


$186, 833, 509, 07 
26, 357, 767. 84 
213, 191, 276. 91 


The net reduction in the estimates under these two bills 
should be added to the net reduction made at the last session 
in the total of all estimates ($9,024,637.08) and brings the 
total reduction in the estimates for that session up to 
$12,111,246.92, 

The manner in which the Senate and ‘the Committee on 
Appropriations of that body have functioned on the appro- 
priation bills has been most gratifying. The Senate necessarily 
added to the deficiency bills such sums as were transmitted 
in budget estimates after the deficiency bills had passed the 
House. Those sums thus added to the deficiency bills were 
largely to cover the payment of judgments and audited claims 
and other pro forma matters and amounted in the aggregate 
to less than $5,000,000 on both deficiency bills of the session. 

The real test of the work of the Senate has come on the 
regular annual appropriation bills. To these nine measures 
the Senate added an aggregate of only $4,401,716.67 from which 
it receded in conference on $372,260.67, leaving a net addition 
to the totals of the bills as they passed the House of only 
$4,029.456. I feel quite secure in stating that this is the small- 
est net amount added by the Senate to the regular annual ap- 
propriation bills in 40 years. Contrasted with the former 
practice of that body in adding at times hundred of millions of 
dollars, the record of this session is most commendable. The 
congratulations and gratitude of the country should be given 
to the faithful and conscientious chairman of the Senate com- 
mittee, Hon. F. E. Warren, and his colleagues on the com- 
mittee, to whose efforts this good record is in large measure 
due. 

The previous record of Congress and the administration in 
the problems of reduction of the public debt, reduction of ex- 
penditures, creation of Treasury surpluses, reduction of taxes, 
and good financial management of the country's affairs is well 
known and need not be reiterated here. The estimated sur- 
plus for the fiscal year 1925, the year in which we are now 


operating, has been stated at $68,000,000, and the estimated 
surplus for the fiscal year 1926, the next fiscal year, has been 
stated at $373,000,000. Whether these surpluses are larger or 
smaller than estimated depends in very large measure upon 
the realization of revenue under the tax returns which are 
due on the 15th of this month. If these payments hold up to 
or exceed the estimate, it is very probable that further tex 
reduction may be realized at the next session. The extent to 
which that very desirable end may be attained will depend 
almost entirely upon the realization of reyenues from the 
1924 returns. 

There is much to be considered in connection with tax revi- 
sion and tax reduction. It should be borne in mind that we 
have come very close to the bottom in the matter of reduction 
in Government expenditures, and that from now on in all prob- 
ability we may look for slight increases instead of further re- 
ductions. The country is growing in population and in its 
interests, the business of the Nation, both foreign and domestic, 
is expanding, and with a prosperous future it is not unreason- 
able to expect that the expenditures of the Government will go 
normally forward. As industry and the individuals in the 
country prosper, the revenue of the Government should in- 
crease and keep pace with the normal increase in expenditures 
once we haye eliminated by tax reduction the surplus which it 
is now believed will eventuate under present tax laws. When 
taxes are further reduced it should be the duty of the adminis- 
tration and Congress to see to it that new burdens of expendi- 
ture through additional legislation are not laid in such sums as 
to force the necessity of again revising the tax rates upward. 
The earnest and thoughtful cooperation of every business or- 
ganization and individual is needed to keep Government ex- 
penditure within sane and reasonable limits. The Government 
should not be importuned, on the one hand, to lower taxes and 
relieve taxpayers, and, on the other hand, be urged by those 
same taxpayers to assume new obligations of expenditure by 
which they will be largely aided by the entrance of the Govern- 
ment into that field of expenditure. 

We are enjoying an era of business stability, and with it 
ample employment and good wages. The people of the Nation 
should prosper and be happy. The extent to which the Govern- 
ment keeps within its proper sphere of action and holds down 
its expenditures will have much to do with national content- 
ment, The Government will be what the people demand it to 
be, and I hope they will insist that the record which has been 
made in Government finance shall be continued. 


Taste A.—Comparison of Budget Estimates and Appropriations, Sixty-eighth Congress, Second Session, Arranged by 
Appropriation Acts 
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REGULAR ACTS, FISCAL YEAR 1926 
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Second deficiency act, fiscal year 1925 
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Taste B.—Recapitulation of Appropriations Sng : „ 4. pe Years, Sizty-eighth Congress, Second Session 


Title of act Amount 
REGULAR ANNUAL ACTS, FISCAL YEAR 1026 
eee enen r / as aaan dae 8124, 774, 441. 00 
Distriet of Columbia 31, 827, 797. 00 
Executive Office and independent offices 8 452, 434, 334. 00 
iir esos 239, 702, 926. 00 


eae establismment 14, 910, 971. 80 
287, 402, 328. 00 


$22, 917, 334. 00 
24, 205, 822. 00 
8, 602, 625. 00 

16, 011, 512. 77 
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636, 269, 415. 00 
126, 951, 947. 00 
. 763, 221, 362. 00 
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Nonmilitary, nes U ̃ ↄ 0 «˙ — 72, 791, 421. 00 


; 332, 282, 671. 00 
Total regular annual acte.__......-..-.--.----.-.-.-.--.. C 


2, 318, 294, 124. 57 
DEFICIENCY APPROPRIATION ACTS, FISCAL YEAR 1925 AND PRIOR YEARS 7 
Fit deficiency act, fiscal year i ð . ::.. 159, 504, 838. 19 
Second deficiency act, fiscal year 1925 „ ⅛•m „„ „065, 006. 76 
Total, deficiency, a0 ee eee 217, 569, 844. 95 
MISCELLANEOUS ACTS (CARRYING APPROPRIATIONS, FISCAL YEAR 1925 

Miscellaneous relief and other acts (approximated) 2224 

Total, regular annual, deficiency and miscellaneous acts 2, 536, 863, 969. 52 
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Tatars pee ean N e R e Ea e a a e 830, 000, 000. 00 

Sinking fund and other public debt retirement funds --- 484, 766, 130. 00 
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1, 340, 853, 955. 00 
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Taste C.—Comparison of Appropriations Made During the Second Session of the Sizty-eighth Congress with Those of the First Session | 


Increase (+) or 


Appropriations Appropriations 
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eighth Congress, | eighth Congress, 115 
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first session 
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1 This bill failed of enactment at the close of the first session. It was completed oe second session by the adoption of the 


conference report in the Senate, and was approved by the President on December 5, 1 
2 Action on this bill was completed at the first session with the exception of the signatures of the presiding officers of both 


Houses and the approval of the President. It became a law on December 6, 1924. 
This sum is approximated. 
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Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, there was appro- 
priated during the three months of the second session of 
the Sixty-eighth Congress the sum of $3,936,921,277.96. This 
ineludes the first and second deficiency bills, but does not 
include the deficiency bill of $186,833,509.07 providing sup- 
plemental appropriations for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1925, and which was actually passed during the first days 
of the second session and approved December 6, 1924. This 
bill failed in the closing days of the first session in June, 
1924, and in all fairness should be added to the 1925 appropria- 
tions. The appropriations for the first session of the Sixty- 
eighth Congress were $3,961,843,027.26, which includes de- 
- ficiencies and the deficiency bill above referred to and also 
829.350, 477.72 appropriated by special acts and increase of pay 
for the field service. This shows on its face a reduction in 1926 
of $24,921,749.50. But it will be observed that there is ac- 
tually a large increase for peace-time governmental operations 
in 1926 when it is considered that the 1926 appropriations 
carry $35,000,000 less for interest on the public debt; 825.500, 
000 less for pensions and many millions of dollars less for other 
disappearing war agencies which will be in more 
detail later on. 

The regular annual supply bills for the fiscal year 1926, 
beginning June 30, 1925, including appropriations for the Postal 
Service, amount to $2,318,294,124.57. This does not include 
over $86,000,000 carried in deficiency bills as supplemental ap- 
propriations for 1926 and which will be referred to later. The 
total amount carried in the regular supply bills for 1925 was 
$2,167,045,220.24, hut the first deficiency bill passed at this ses- 
sion carried by way of supplemental appropriations for 1925 
$185,017,903.68, which, when added to the regular supply bills 
for 1925, makes & total of $2,352,063,124.02.. The estimated per- 
manent and indefinite appropriations for 1926 are $1,400,057,- 
308.24 and for 1925, $1,419,609,164.85. The following table 
shows the appropriations for these years by departments: 


Š 


Department ol State 846, 288 756. 20 $16, 011, 512.77 
Department of Justico— -=e 22, 680, 950. 50 24, 205, 822. 00 
Department of Commerce 25, 844, 565. 00 22, 917, 334. 00 
Dopartiment of Labor 8, 651, 346. 47 8, 602, 625. 00 
Treasury Department 137, 644, 712, 50 126, 951, 947. 00 
Post Office 9 = 013, 645, 195. 25 636, 269, 415. 00 
Department of Agriculture. — 65, 714, 436, 00 124, 774, 441.00 
Department of the Interior — 268, 950, 114. 80 239, 702, 926. 00 
Navy Department 5 278, 175, 460. 87 287, 402, 328. 00 
War Department 337, 683, 273. 67 332, 282, 671. 00 
Executive and independent offices. 533, 424, 147. 46 452, 434, 334. 00 

14, 229, 016. 00 14, 930, 971. 80 

29, 172, 153: 21 31, 87, 797. 00 


; 
} 
— 
& 


2, 318, 294, 124. 57 
PERMANENT AND INDEFINITE APPROPRIATIONS 


(ESTIMATED) . 
Interest on public debt 000. 000, 00 830, 000, 000. 00 
Public debt retirements z 8085, 401. 00 484, 768, 130. 00 
PPTP pean RNa EAE RPE N 862, 763. 85 85, 201, 178. 24 
Total anent and indefinite appro- 
l PAS SHES SA jn te ictal 32 SN 1,419, 609, 164. 85 


Total of annual appropriation acts in- 
9 — 9 estimated, permunent, and in- 


— ö—4—ꝛ—— — — a m 


3, 771, 672, 288.87 | 8,718, 351, 482. 81 


The reduction in the annual appropriation act for the Treas- 
ury Department for 1926 was made possible by the elimination 
of $12,000,000 which was carried in the 1925 act and prior years 
for the refund of taxes and which was later on carried for 
1926 in the first deficiency bill, approved in January. 

It should also be stated that the second deficiency bill, ap- 
proyed March 4, carries $21,818,232.50 for the fiscal year 1926 
which should be added to the amount carried in the supply bills 
for 1926, a fiscal year which begins on July 1. With this added, 
it will be seen that the amount of the annual supply bills for 
1926 is $2,340,112,357.07, as compared with $2,352,063,124.02 for 
1925, a difference of less than $12,000,000. It is apparent that 
if the $12,000,000 for refund of taxes above referred to had 
been carried in the regular supply bill for 1926, as for 1925 and 
previous years the amounts for 1926 would have exceeded 1925. 

But this is not the whole story. The first deficiency Dill, 
approved in January, carries $150,000,000 for refund of taxes 
for the period from November 1, 1924, to January 1, 1926, a 
monthly average of $10,714,285.71. Of this sum, therefore, it 
may be said that practically $64,285,714.26 will be spent during 
the first six months of the fiscal year 1926. The balance, 
$85,714,285.74, will be expended during the last six months of 
the current fiscal year, 1925, but it must be borne in mind that 
Congress will be called upon at the next December session to 


appropriate additional funds for this purpose for a correspond- 
ing period in the fiscal year 1926, and the one may, therefore, 
be quite fairly balanced against the other in a comparison of 
the appropriations for the respective fiscal years. The second 
deficiency bill carries $16,760,642.23 for the fiscal year 1925, but 
it must not be forgotten that every Congress passes two or more 
deficiency bills, and the next Congress will undoubtedly be called 
upon to make deficiency appropriations for the fiscal year 1926 
in similar or possibly larger amounts. 

So the facts may be fairly stated as follows: The total ap- 
propriations made at the first session of the Sixty-eighth Con- 
gress for the current fiscal year 1925 and before the fiscal year 
began were $3,801,022,766.59, including over $29,000,000 in spe- 
cial acts, and the total appropriations made by the second 
session of the Sixty-eighth Congress for the fiscal year 1926, 
beginning July 1, including the amounts named as carried in 


‘the deficiency bills, amount to 83,804, 458,379.57. Thus it will 


appear that this session of Congress has appropriated $3,432,- 


612.98 for the fiscal year beginning next July more than was 


appropriated by this Congress at its first session for the fiscal 
year 1925 prior to the beginning of that fiscal year. If, there- 
fore, the deficiencies for 1926 equal those of 1925, and there is 
every reasonable presumption that they will do so; then the 
final appropriation for 1926 will exceed the final appropriation 
for 1925 by several millions of dollars. 

It should be remembered that Congress recently passed: acts 
increasing the salaries of Members, which will amount to 


. $1,327,600, and the salaries of postal employees which it is 
estimated will amount to $68,000,000. There has been no ap- 


propriation made to provide for these increases, and this will 
have to be done in a deficiency bill at the next session of 
Congress. 

It is estimated the increased postal rates will bring into the 
Treasury $60,000,000 additional postal revenue, and since postal 
revenue very nearly provides for the Postal Service, it has been 
the custom to eliminate from the summary of expenditures the 
amount of receipts and expenditures for the Postal Service 
and only to consider such deficits as may occur. I have al- 


. ways contended that this is wrong. It does not present a true 


picture of the total receipts and disbursements of the Govern- 


-ment. Postal receipts are paid into the Treasury just as re- 


ceipts from other sources, and it is necessary to make appro- 
priations for that service as is done for other activities of the 
Government. 

An examination of the figures in the table which I have sub- 
mitted comparing the amount of appropriations for 1926 and 
1925 shows that there has been a considerable reduction in 
some of the departments, but an analysis will show that these 
reductions are not the result of economies practiced by the 
administration. They are what might be termed unavoidable 
savings or reductions. Activities were created and obligations 
incurred during the war, some of which have entirely disap- 
peared and others are rapidly diminishing. Were it not for 
this faet it is clear that the requirements for the administra- 
tion for 1926 would have greatly exceeded the appropriations 
for 1925. For instance, we are constantly paying off the public 
debt, and therefore the amount of interest on the public debt 
will be $35,000,000 less in 1926 than in 1925. The pension rolls 
are being reduced at the rate of more than 14,000 pensioners per 
annum, and therefore the Interior Department appropriation bill 
for 1926 carries for pensions $25,500,000 less than was carried for 
this purpose in 1925. The 1926 appropriation for independent 
offices carries $6,000,000 less for the Shipping Board than was 
carried in 1925. There is in the same bill a reduction of more 
than $76,000,000 for the Veterans’ Bureau, due to the fact 
that the large items for vocational rehabilitation and medical 
and hospital services are rapidly diminishing, the reduction 
in these two items alone totaling $61,850,000. There is a 
reduction of over $64,000,000 in the appropriation for the 
bonus or adjusted compensation for ex-service men, whereas 
if the actuary's figures had been followed the appropriation 
for 1926 would have been over $28,000,000 more for this pur- 
pose than for 1925. 

The so-called bonus or adjusted compensation act made pro- 
vision for a certificate or sinking fund to which payments 
should be paid eyery year in order that the compensation cer- 
tificates may be paid at their maturity without unduly in- 
creasing the appropriation at that time or disturbing the finan- 
cial operations of the Government. According to the Govern- 
ment actuary the appropriation under this act for 1926 should 
have been $36,902,544 for the cash quarterly payments, and 
$118,474,828 for the certificate or sinking fund. The 1926 ap- 
propriation carries only $62,000,000 for both of these purposes 
which enable it to show quite a reduction under 1925, The 
ex-seryice men have three years in which to make application, 
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and it is reasonable to suppose that all, or nearly all, will 
apply. Sound business and intelligent economy demand that 
the sinking fund be maintained each year, and the failure to 
make proper appropriations for this fund year by year in order 
to make a showing of a reduction will cost the Treasury more 
money in the long run, for these certificates must be met at 
maturity. The certificate or sinking fund was devised by the 
actuary and approved by Congress as the method by which 
the cost of redeeming them could be reduced through the ac- 
cumulation of interest. 

The Agricultural appropriation carries a considerable in- 
crease necessary to enable the Federal Government to cooperate 
with the States in the building of roads, comparatively little 
having been appropriated for this purpose in 1925 because of 
money on hand. In this connection it should be stated that 
the Director of Public Roads positively stated that the sum 
appropriated is inadequate and that an additional $14,000,000 
will have to be appropriated at the next session as a deficiency 
in order to enable the Government to meet its obligations to the 
States. 

The naval appropriation bill for 1926 carries $287,402,328. 
Add to this $21,000,000, provided as a 1926 supplemental ap- 
propriation in the second deficiency bill, there is an appropria- 
tion in actual cash for the Navy of $318,402,328, as against 
$278,175,460.87 for 1925 and $150,000,000, the largest amount 
ever spent in time of peace for the maintenance of the Navy, 
back in 1914. This huge annual sum, when considered in con- 
nection with the fact that there-is a balance of authorizations 
of $152,560,000 for alterations and increases in the Navy made 
by this Congress and which must be provided for by appro- 
priations in subsequent years, emphasizes the importance of 
another and more effective conference on the limitation of 
armaments, and that the former conference, which was held 
under this administration and which was heralded to the 
country as such an important step toward the reduction of 
armaments, failed to accomplish what the people were led to 
believe. 

The appropriations for strictly military activities of the 
Army for 1926 amount to over $258,000,000, as against $101,- 
000,000 in 1914. These figures show that the time has ar- 
rived when such heavy expenditures must stop or else the 
people of the country will be exhausted by the burden of 
taxation. 

In the deficiency bill which was approved on March 4 the 
sum of $13,661,500 is made available until June 30, 1926. It 
is evident that the greater part of this sum will be spent 
during the fiscal year 1926 and should be charged to the ap- 
propriations for that fiscal year, although not included in the 
figures aboye given. While continuing appropriations are 
sometimes unavoidable it is to be hoped that this practice will 
not become a fixed policy. The intent of the Budget system 
is that appropriations for fiscal years shall be readily ascer- 
tainable, and where appropriations are made for one year and 
permitted to lap over inte another year this is impossible. 
Equally objectionable is the policy of making supplemental 
appropriations in a deficiency bill for a fiscal year which is to 
follow, and the Budget should have the necessities of the 
yarious activities of the Government for the fiscal year for 
which appropriations are to be made sufficiently well in hand 
at the time the estimates are made so as to avoid this. Defi- 
ciency bills should not carry supplemental appropriations for an 
ensuing fiscal year except in cases where an unavoidable mis- 
take has been made in the original estimates or where an unex- 
pected emergency has arisen, or Congress has passed an act 
subsequent to the estimates requiring increased appropriations. 
This is important, because appropriations in deficiency bills are 
not usually given consideration in a general survey of the 


amounts appropriated for any one fiscal year. Appropriations | 


and expenditures are nonpartisan in character, and one of the 
many advantages of a budget system is that it gives to the 
public a true picture of the appropriations and expenditures 
that are made from year to year and these appropriations and 
expenditures should appear on the front page and not be hid- 
den away in the appendix. The same general criticism may be 
made of the custom of making reappropriations. It is a 
matter of congratulation that Congress has been getting away 
from this practice since the establishment of the Budget, al- 
though there are reappropriations carried in the appropria- 
tions for 1926 amounting to at least $16,000,000. 
AUTHORIZATIONS 


During this session Congress passed the following acts author- 
izing new construction and activities: 


River and harbor ac --. 341, 000, 000 
Arlington Memorial Bridge 44„ö 14, 750, 000 
Naval cruisers and gunboats and modernization 154, 560, 000 
Aircraft carries 22, 000, 000 


eT Be Se ee et ee err =- $10, 000, 000 
comets authorization for aircraft, Army and Navy i 6 288 one 
PE, FRR BST RADE SE EE ERE EEE TO SEN E EEE 65, i 
Veterans’ Bureau hospitals 19. 000, 000 
District of Columbia school 2 — 19, 000, 000 
Embassy building (Tokyo) 1. 150, 000 
Miscellaneous acts, amounting to more than 3, 000,900 


Total a tah es 


Of the above amounts, $32,000,000 has been appropriated and 
is carried in the regular appropriation bills. The remainder, 
$414,710,000, must be appropriated in the next few years. In 
addition to this the House passed the public buildings bill call- 
ing for an expenditure of $150,000,000 in six years. It was not 
concurred in by the Senate, but will doubtless be passed at the 
first session of the next Congress. 

All of these authorizations were approved and the passage of 
many of them urged by the administration as a part of its 
program. For more than 35 years efforts have been made to 
induce Congress to authorize the construction of the Arlington 
Memorial Bridge. Its construction will involve many millions 
of dollars more than the amount of the authorization in the 
approaches, widening of streets, and so forth, necessary to carry 
out the proposed plan. During all these years Congress refused 
to authorize its construction, and it remained for the President 
to recommend and to urge it upon Congress in his annual mes- 
sage, and at a time when the people are more burdened with 


taxes than ever before in the history of the country. The Presi-. 


dent likewise urged an appropriation to pay the French spolia- 
tion claims, amounting to more than $3,000,000, and which have 
been knocking about the doors of Congress for more than 100 
years; but this recommendation did not meet with the favor of 
Congress. 

The authorizations made by the first session amounted to 
more than $3,400,000,000, which included the bonus or adjusted 
compensation act. This makes a total of nearly $4,000,000,000 
in authorizations made by the Sixty-eighth Congress, which 
‘must be taken care of in the years following. This is a far 
greater amount of obligations than has ever been created by 
any Congress save those functioning in times of war. 


BUDGET ESTIMATES 


The administration must share with Congress in the re- 
sponsibility for these appropriations and authorizations. Under 
the Budget act the President is directly responsible for the 
estimates submitted for appropriations and Congress has ap- 
propriated for the fiscal year 1926 $11,125,847.08 less than was 
requested in the Budget submitted by the President. In fact, 
there has been no year since the Budget system was estab- 
lished that the Congress has not reduced the Budget estimates. 
The Budget became operative for the fiscal year 1923 and since 
that time Budget estimates submitted by the President have 
been reduced by Congress in the aggregate sum of more than 
$340,000,000. 

ESTIMATED EXPENDITURES 

The figures submitted by the Budget in December show that 
the actual expenditures of the Government for 1924 (exclusive 
of those paid out of the postal revenue) were $3,506,677,715.34, 
and that the estimated expenditures for the current fiscal year 
1925 are $3,534,083,808, or an increase of more than $27,000,000. 
It is estimated that the expenditures for 1926 will be $266,- 
000,000 less than for the current fiscal year. It is pertinent 
to inquire just how this decrease is brought about. 

Thirty-five million dollars comes from a reduction of the 
public debt and the consequent reduction in the amount of 
interest to be paid. It is estimated that $35,000,000 less will 
be required next year for the refund of taxes which have been 
erroneously collected. 

The railroads have been returned to private ownership and 
$18,000,000 less will be required for the railroad administra- 
tion and loans to railroads. There is a decrease of $18,000,000 
expenditures for pensions caused by death among the soldiers 
of wars preceding the World War. There is a natural inevi- 
table reducing of the number of the soldiers of the World War 
who need to be yocationally rehabilitated, and $51,000,000 less 
will be needed for this purpose and also $11,000,000 less for 
medical and hospital service. It is estimated that $50,000,000 
less will be used in the cost of paying the bonus to ex-service 
men, a reduction which I have heretofore discussed. Fifteen 
million dollars less will be required for the Emergency Fleet 
Corporation, an activity which was inherited from the World 
War. It is proposed to contribute $6,000,000 less to the States 
for the building of good reads. As the business of the country 
increases postal revenue increases, and in December it was 
estimated that the deficit in 1925 would be turned into a sur- 
plus in 1926, and there will be a difference of $20,000,000 on 
this account. It should be said, however, that this estimate 
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was submitted before the increase in postal salaries and for 


which the increase in postal rates did not fully provide. 
These reductions are clearly illustrated by the following 
table: 


Intercot on the public debt — $35, 000, 000 
Wax Penmaes a. a ———.—— 35, 000, 000 
Railroad administration and loans. 18, 000, 000 
PENMAN vic mat Jad eee NE 18, 000, 000 
Vocational rehabilitation 51. 000, 000 
Hospital and medical service — 11, 000, 000 
Adjusted compensation 50, 000, 000 
1 8 5 8 Fleet Corporation — 15,000, 000 
Good roada 2s eS 6, 000, 000 
Postal Service OFF 20, 000, 000 

a ka o i EAE E a A 259, 000, 000 


Thus it will be seen that more than 97 per cent of the 
estimated reduction in expenditures for 1926 over 1925 are 
either automatic reductions or a deferred appropriation and 
can not be claimed or classed as an economy on the part of the 
administration. An analysis of the Budget estimates of ex- 
penditures shows no promise of any important lessening of 
normal, regular, ordinary governmental expenditures. Such 
an analysis will show that the expenditures of some of the 
departments and most of the governmental establishments will 
be increased. The acid test of economy—one which will give 
hope to the people of permanent relief—is the reduction of 
the cost of the ordinary peace-time activities of the Govern- 
ment. 

It should be stated that since these Budget estimates were 
submitted Congress has passed numerous acts and authoriza- 
tions which will require expenditures in 1926 not then antici- 
pated. The second deficiency bill, which was approved on March 
4, carried the sum of $33,693,207.04, due to new laws or treaties 
passed by Congress. 

It is the custom of the Budget to compare the current fiscal 
year's expenditures with the expenditures made in the fiscal 
year 1921 rather than a comparison with the expenditures for 
the fiscal year immediately preceding. President Coolidge 
in his address on January 26, to Government employees, said: 

In the fiscal year 1921 we spent $5,538,000,000. It is estimated 
that we will spend this fiscal year $3,534,000,000, This will show a 
reduction in our expenditures of $2,004,000,000. 


With all due respect, this statement is calculated to create 
a wrong impression as to the actual economy effected under 
this administration. Everyone realizes that in 1921 a suffi- 
cent time had not elapsed to close up many war activities 
and agencies, including reduction in the Army. These activi- 
ties and agencies were in the process of liquidation. War 
expenditures were reduced from $18,514,000,000 in 1919 to 
$6,403,000,000 in 1920, a total of $12,111,000,000. It would be 
as consistent to claim this reduction of more than $12,000,- 
000,000 as economy and saving on the part of a Democratic 
administration as it is for the present administration to take 
credit for the reduction of the 1921 expenditures in the sum 
of $1,700,000,000 in 1922. 

The true test of real progressive economy is a comparison 
with the preceding year. The reason for the comparison with 
1921 is clear when it is stated that, according to the Budget's 
own figures, the actual expenditures for 1922, exclusive of the 
Postal Service, which amounts each year to over $600,000,000, 
were $3,795,000,000 and for 1923 $3,697,000,000, a reduction of 
$97,000,000. Expenditures for 1924 were $3,506,000,000, a redue- 
tion of $191,000,000 over 1923. The estimated expenditures for 
1925 are $3,534,000,000, an increase of $28,000,000 over 1924. The 
combined reductions for these three years amount to $260,000,- 
000, which is little more than the $225,000,000 reduction of 
public interest due to debt retirement since June 30, 1922. 


INCREASE OF SALARIES 


The Sixty-eighth Congress has passed laws increasing annual 
salaries of Government employees, in addition to the bonus 
which had been paid for several years, and which amounted to 
$35,893,110 annually, as follows: 

At the first session: 
District and field employees, exclusive of Postal Service_ $9, z 000 


Consular officials 5, 000 
Employees in Government Printing Office.__.....-___ 500, 000 


Senate and House emplovees -----------n-mmmmmm 862, 799 
Teachers, firemen, and police of District of Columbia__ 2, 500, 

At the second session: 
Postal. employee T 68, 000, 000 
Bombers’ salaries ee --. 1,827,000 
Cabinet members, Speaker, and Vice President 36, 


In addition to this there have been increases for the em- 
ployees in the Bureau of Printing and Engraving, and many 
new positions have been created with salaries ranging as high 
as ten and twelve thousand a year. 


The pay of officers and enlisted men in the Army and Navy 
has been increased in the last two and a half years approxi- 
mately each year $55,000,000, 

CIVIL-SHRVICE EMPLOYEES 


In an address to the Government employees on January 26, 
1925, President Coolidge declared that the Government had 
“ superfluous employees,” and that there must be a reduction 
in the personnel. Mr. Coolidge succeeded to the Presidency 
in August, 1923. From the close of the war until December 31, 
1923, there had been a steady and continuing reduction in the 
number of Government employees. Since that date there has 
been a steady and continuing increase, and during the calendar 
year 1924, 15,307 persons were added to the Government pay 
rolls. Some may claim that the additional temporary em- 
ployees needed for the administration of the bonus or ad- 
justed compensation act accounts for this increase, but the 
facts show that the maximum number of such temporary em- 
ployees was 3,638, leaving 11,669 who were added to the regular 
Government pay rolls during the period from December 31, 
1923, to December 31, 1924. In view of the oft-repeated decla- 
rations of economy during the past year and one-half, it is 
surprising that the number of civil-seryice employees should 
have been increased so greatly during the calendar year 1924, 
and it is even more surprising that after the address of the 
President in January only 43 employees were dropped from 
the permanent rolls in the District of Columbia during the 
month of February, as shown, by the report of the Civil Service 
Commission. There is no report as to any reduction in the 
field service. 

On March 1, 1925, there were 62,093 civil-service employees 
in the District of Columbia. The number of such employees 
on June 30, 1916, the year preceding our entry into the war, 
was 39,442. At the February rate of reduction it will take a 
long time to reduce the number of civil-service employees in 
Washington to anything like the number carried on the rolls 
prior to the war. The President wisely said that it was “an 
unpleasant and difficult task to separate people from the Fed- 
eral service.” This difficulty has been greatly increased by 
the addition of so many persons to the pay rolls during the 
calendar year 1924. It is unfortunate that some steps looking 
to a reduction were not taken at least one year earlier. On 
January 1, 1925, the number of civil-service employees in 
Washington and in the field was 121,921 more than the total 
number prior to the declaration of war against Germany. The 
following table compiled by the Civil Service Commission shows 
the number of civil-service employees within and outside the 
District of Columbia since June 30, 1916: 


War expansion and reduction since armistice 


In Dis- Outside 
Date trict of | District of | Total 
Columbia | Columbia 
C 39.442 438, 057 
Nov. 11, 1918. 117, 760 917, 760 
Jnly 31, 1920... 90, 559 691, 116 
a AAEL DIE eee Tk SE ea oe ex 78, 865 597, 482 
June 30, 1922 69, 930 560, 863 
June 30, 1923 66, 290 548, 531 
Dec. 31, 1023 65,025 544.671 
June 30, 1924 64. 120 554, 986 
yay LAB | Ree eo APES Se A ae e E 66, 224 | 559, 978 


The administration and not Congress must be held respon- 
sible for this increase in employees. True, Congress makes the 
appropriations necessary to employ them, but it does so on 
estimates or requests submitted by the Budget, of which the 
President is the responsible head, and there has never been 
an instance in the whole history of the Budget that Congress 
did not materially reduce the estimates. If it be true, as the 
President says, that there were “superfluous employees” on 
January 26, 1925, and there is no doubt but that he was cor- 
rectly advised, then the conclusion is inescapable that ad- 
ministrative officials were not responsive to the demands of 
economy when they added more than 11,000 employees to the 
regular pay roll in 1924. f 

There has been much said within the last year as to the 
economy being practiced by the administration. Statements 
have been broadcasted to the country over and over again 
showing small savings here and there, but there has been 
nothing said of the larger increases in expenditures which have 
been made in many of the departments and establishments of 
the Government, and the increases caused by the appointment 
of various commissions and new commitments. Declarations 
even though made by the President avail nothing unless those 
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acting under him and over whom he has control exercise that 
economy which the interest of the people demands. No one 
can analyze the appropriations for the past several years with- 
out coming to the inevitable conclusion that there would have 
been no reductions, but on the contrary large increases, had 
it not been for the fact that war-time agencies and activities 
have been disappearing. Such an analysis will show without 
possibility of question that the cost of the ordinary, daily, 
peace-time operations of the Government is steadily increas- 
ing. I repeat that the reduction of the cost of the ordinary 
peace-time activities of the Government is essential for the 
relief of the people from their present burdens of taxation 
and is the acid test of true economy. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate by Mr. Craven, its Chief Clerk, 
announced that the Senate had passed without amendment 
bills of the following titles: : 

H. R. 12261. An act authorizing the appropriation of $5,000 
for the erection of tablets or other form of memorials in the 
city of Quincy, Mass., in memory of John Adams and John 
Quincy Adams; and 

H. R. 4904. An act for the relief of Jesse P. Brown. 

The message also announced that the Senate had agreed to 
the amendments of the House of Representatives to the bill 
(S. 3632) to amend the Federal farm loan act and the agri- 
cultural credits act of 1923. 

The message also announced that the Senate had concurred 
in the amendments of the House of Representatives to the bill 
(H. R. 12308) to amend the World War veterans’ act, 1924. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed 
without amendments joint resolution and bills of the followin 
titles; 

H. R. 1579. An act authorizing the disposition of certain 
lands in Minnesota ; ‘ 

H. R. 8236. An act for the relief of the Government of 
Canada ; 

II. R. 7934. An act for the relief of Benjamin F. Youngs; 

H. R. 12029. An act for the relief of sufferers from the fire 
at New Bern, N. C., in December, 1922; and 

H. J. Res. 264. Joint resolution authorizing the restoration of 
the Lee Mansion in the Arlington National Cemetery, Va. 

The message also announced that the Senate had receded 
from its disagreement to the House amendments to the bill 
(H. R. 5481) to provide for the carrying out of the award of 
the National War Labor Board of July 31, 1918, in favor of 
certain employees of the Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa. 

The message also announced that the Senate had agreed to 
the conference report on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
12392) making appropriations for the fiscal year ending June 
80, 1925, and prior fiscal years, to provide supplemental ap- 
propriations for the fiscal years ending June 30, 1925, and 
June 30, 1926, and for other purposes. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed 
without amendments bills of the following titles: 

H. R. 6723. An act to provide for reimbursement of certain 
civilian employees at the naval torpedo station, Newport, R. I., 
A the value of personal effects lost, damaged, or destroyed 

y fire; 

H. R. 21. An act to amend the patent and trade-mark laws, 
and for other purposes; 

H. R. 3556. An act for the relief of Herman R. Woltman ; 

H. R. 12030. An act for the relief of sufferers from cyclone 
in northwestern Mississippi in March, 1923; 

H. R. 8672. An act for the relief of Robert W. Caldwell; 

H. R. 7744. An act for the relief of Wesley T. Eastep; 

H. R. 2421. An act for the relief of Matthew Thomas; 

H. R. 9969. An act for the relief of the New York Shipbuild- 
ing Corporation for losses incurred by reason of Government 
orders in the construction of battleship No. 42; 

H. R. 12405. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
city of Rockford, in the county of Winnebago and State of 
Illinois, to construct, maintain, and operate a bridge and ap- 
proaches thereto across the Rock River; and 

H. R. 5143. An act for the relief of First Lieut. John I. 
Conroy. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed the 
following resolution: 


Resolved, That the Senate be requested to return te the House of 
Representatives the bill (H. R. 11752) to provide for extension of pay- 
ment on homestead entries on ceded lands of the Fort Peck Indian 
Reservation, State of Montana, and for other purposes. 


The message also announced that the Senate had passed 
with amendments the bill (H. R. 4448) authorizing the estab- 
lishment of rural routes of from 36 to 75 miles in length 
in which the House of Representatives concurred. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed 
without amendment the bill (H. R. 11752) to provide for ex- 
tension of payment on homestead entries on ceded lands of the 
Fort Peck Indian Reservation, State of Montana, and for other 


purposes. 

The message also announced that the Senate had agreed to 
the amendments of the House of Representatives to the bills of 
the following titles: 8 

S. 1569. An act to compensate Lieut. L. D. Webb, United 
States Navy, for damages to household effects while being 
transported by Government conveyance; 

S. 1664. An aet for the relief of Dr. C. LeRoy Brock; 

R 1897. An act for the relief of Mrs. Benjamin Gauthier; 
an 

S. 4232. An act to amend section 409, Revised Statutes of the 
United States, relating to fines, penalties, forfeitures, and lia- 
bilities in the Postal Service. 
ENROLLED BILLS PRESENTED TO THE PRESIDENT FOR HIS APPROVAL 


Mr. ROSENBLOOM, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, 
reported that this day they had presented to the President of 
the United States, for his approval, the fellowing joint reso- 
lution and bills: 

H. J. Res. 375. Joint resolution authorizing and directing the 
Secretary of Agriculture to waive one-half of the grazing fees 
se the use of the national forests during the calendar year 

H. R. 11505. An act making appropriations for the Executive 
Office and sundry independent executive bureaus, boards, com- 
missions, and offices for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1926, 
and for other purposes; 

H. R. 11472. An act authorizing the construction, repair, and 
preservation of certain public works on rivers and harbors, 
and for other purposes; and 

H. R. 10020. An act making appropriations for the Depart- 
ment of the Interior for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1926, 
and for other purposes. 

ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


Mr. ROSENBLOOM, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, 
reported that they had examined and found truly enrolled 
bills and joint resolutions of the following titles, when the 
Speaker signed the same: 

H. R. 12308. An act to amend the World War veterans’ act, 
1924; 

H. R. 2688. An act providing for sundry matters affecting 
the naval service, and for other purposes; 

S. 3549. An act for the relief of Roy A. Darling; 

S. 3676. An act for the relief of Harry Newton; 

H. R. 4904. An act for the relief of Jesse P. Brown; 

H. R. 12261. An act authorizing the appropriation of $5,000 
for the erection of tablets or other form of memorials in the 
city of Quincy, Mass., in memory of John Adams and John 
Quincy Adams; 

S. 3534. An act to correct the military record of Thomas C. 
Johnson, deceased ; 

S. 3090. An act for the relief of Palestine Troup; 

S. 3050. An act for the relief of the Turner Construction Co., 
of New York City; 

S. 2950. An act to define and determine the character of the 
service represented by the honorable discharge issued to John 
MeNickle, of Company L, Seventh Regiment New York Volun- 
teer Heavy Artillery, under date of September 27, 1865; 

S. 2941. An act for the relief of Philip T. Coffey; 

8. 2301. An act for the relief of Thomas G. Patten; 

S. 2223. An act for the relief of the estate of Robert M. Bry- 
son, deceased ; 

§. 4209. An act to authorize the building of a bridge across 
the Santee River in South Carolina ; 

S. 2087. An act for the relief of Laura C., Ida E., Lulu P., 
and Esther P. Peterson; 

S. 1809. An act for the relief of Emelus S. Tozier; 

S. 1574. An act for the relief of Alice E. O'Neil; 

S. 953. An act for the relief of William Kaup; 

S. 1232. An act for the relief of Stephen A. Winchell; 

8. 245. An act for the relief of Henry P. Collins, alias Pat- 
rick Collins; 

S. 106. An act for the relief of Robert F. Hamilten; 

S. 49. An act for the relief of Elizabeth H. Rice; 

S. 1543. An act for the relief of George E. Harpham; 

S. 3576. An act for the relief of Margarethe Murphy; 
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S. 2035. An act for the relief of Albert O. Tucker; 

S. 3632. An act to amend the Federal farm loan act and the 
agricultural credits act of 1923; 

S. 4367. An act to provide for extension of payment on home- 
stead entries on ceded lands of the Fort Peck Indian Reser- 
yation, State of Montana, and for other purposes; 

S. 4254. An act for the relief of Ishmael J. Barnes; 

8. 4358. An act for the relief of Rear Admiral Joseph L. 
Jayne, United States Navy, retired ; 

S. 3830. An act to authorize and direct the Secretary of the 
Interior to issue patents upon the small holding claims of 
Constancio Miera, Juan N. Baca, and Filomeno N. Miera; 

S. 3717. An act conferring jurisdiction upon the Court of 
Claims of the United States or the District Courts of the 
United States to hear, adjudicate, and enter judgment on the 
claim of Solomon L. Van Meter, jr., against the United States, 
for the use or manufacture of an invention of Solomon L. Van 
Meter, jr., covered by letters patent No. 1192479, issued by the 
Patent Office of the United States July 25, 1916; 

S. J. Res. 46. Joint resolution for the relief of Capt. Ramon 
B. Harrison ; 

S. 1569. An act to compensate Lieut. L. D. Webb, United 
States Navy, for damages to household effects while being 
transported by Government conveyance ; 

S. 1897. An act for the relief of Mrs. Benjamin Gauthier ; 

S. 1664. An act for the relief of Dr. C. LeRoy Brock; 

S. 4232. An act to amend section 409, Revised Statutes of the 
United States, relating to fines, penalties, forfeitures, and 
liabilities in the Postal Service; 

H. R. 5481. An act to provide for the carrying out of the 
award of the National War Labor Board of July 31, 1918, in 
favor of certain employees of the Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethle- 
hem, Pa.; 

II. R. 12392. An act making appropriations to supply de- 
ficiencies in certain appropriations for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1925, and prior fiscal years, to provide supplemental 
appropriations for the fiscal years ending June 30, 1925, and 
June 30, 1926, and for other purposes ; 

H. R. 8236. An act for the relief of the Government of 
Canada; 

H. R. 7744. An act for the relief of Wesley T. Eastep: 

II. R. 12029. An act for the relief of sufferers from the fire 
at New Bern, N, C., in December, 1922; 

H. R. 7934. An act for the relief of Benjamin F. Youngs; 

II. R. 8672. An act for the relief of Robert W. Caldwell; 

II. R. 12030. An act for the relief of sufferers from cyclone 
in northwestern Mississippi in March, 1923; 

H. R. 9969. An act for the relief of the New York Shipbuild- 
ing Corporation for losses incurred by reason of Government 
orders in the construction of battleship Vo. 42; 

II. R. 12405. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
city of Rockford, in the county of Winnebago and State of 
Illinois, to construct, maintain, and operate a bridge and ap- 
proaches thereto across the Rock River; 

II. R. 6723. An act to provide for reimbursement of certain 
ciyilian employees at the naval torpedo station, Newport, R. I., 
for the yalue of personal effects lost, damaged, or destroyed by 
fire; 

II. R. 3556. An act for the relief of Herman R. Woltman; 

II. R. 2421. An act for the relief of Matthew Thomas; 

II. R. 5143. An act for the relief of First Lieut. John I. 
Conroy ; ; 

H. R.7269. An act to authorize and direct the Secretary of 
War to transfer certain materials, machinery, and equipment to 
the Department of Agriculture; 

H. J. Res. 264. Joint resolution authorizing the restoration of 
the Lee Mansion in the Arlington National Cemetery, Va.; 

II. R. 1579. An act authorizing the disposition of certain 
lands in Minnesota; and i 

II. R. 21. An act to amend the patent and trade-mark laws, 
and for other purposes. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES 


A message from the President of the United States, by Mr. 
Latta, one of his secretaries, who informed the House of Rep- 
resentatives that the President had approved bills and joint 
resolutions of the following titles: 

On March 3, 1925: 

II. J. Res. 115. Joint resolution approving the action of the 
Secretary of War in directing the issuance of quartermaster 
stores for the relief of sufferers from the cyclone at Lagrange 
and at West Point, Ga., and vicinity, March, 1920; 

II. R. 1415. An act for the relief of Josiah Frederick Dose; 

II. R. 1539. An act for the relief of Caleb Aber; 


H. R. 6095. An act to authorize the Secretary of War to sell 
real property, to wit, a portion of the Fort Revere Reservation, 
at Hull, Mass. ; 

II. R. 6268. An act for the relief of Francis M. Atherton; 

H. R. 10472. An act to provide for restoration of the old 
Fort Vancouver Stockade; 

H. R. 11355. An act authorizing the Secretary of War to 
convey by revocable lease to the city of Springfield, Mass., a 
certain parcel of land within the Springfield Military Armory 
Reservation, Mass.; 

H. R. 11410. An act to extend the time for the exchange of 
Government lands for privately owned lands in the Territory 
of Hawaii; 

1055 R. 12300. An act to amend section 281 of the revenue act of 

9 

H. R. 11358. An act to authorize the Secretary of the Interior 
to cancel restricted fee patents covering lands on the Winnebago 
Indian Reservation and to issue trust patents in lieu thereof; 

H. R. 11360. An act to provide for the permanent withdrawal 
of a certain 40-acre tract of public land in New Mexico for the 
use and benefit of the Navajo Indians; 

H. R. 11361. An act to provide for exchanges of Government 
and privately owned lands in the additions to the Navajo 
Indian Reservation, Ariz., by Executive orders of January 8, 
1900, and November 14, 1901; 

H. R. 2016. An act for the relief of William M. Phillipson; 

H. R. 10347. An act for the relief of Robert B. Sanford; 

H. R. 5722. An act authorizing the conservation, production, 
and exploitation of helium gas, a mineral resource pertaining 
to the national defense, and to the development of commercial 
aeronautics, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 11009. An act for the relief of James T. Conner; 

H. R. 3842. An act to provide for terms of the United States 
district court at Denton, Md.; 

H. R. 5236. An act for the relief of Mrs. M. J. Adams; 

H. R. 5261. An act to repeal and reenact chapter 100, 1914 
[Public, No. 108], to provide for the restoration of Fort Me- 
Henry, in the State of Maryland, and its permanent preserva- 
tion as a national park and perpetual national memorial shrine 
as the birthplace of the immortal Star-Spangled Banner, 
written by Francis Scott Key; for the appropriation of the 
necessary funds; and for other purposes; 
aoe R. 8037. An act for the relief of the Mallory Steamship 
H. R. 9535. An act authorizing suits against the United 
States in admiralty for damage caused by and salvage serv- 
ices rendered to public vessels belonging to the United States, 
and for other purposes ; 

H. R. 12262. An act for the relief of certain enlisted men of 
the Coast Guard; 

H. R. 11633. An act to authorize an appropriation to provide 
additional hospital and out-patient dispensary facilities for 
persons entitled to hospitalization under the World War vet- 
erans’ act, 1924; 3 

H. R. 12033. An act making appropriations for the govern- 
ment of the District of Columbia and other activities charge- 
able in whole or in part against the revenues of such District 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1926, and for other pur- 


poses ; 

H. R. 1948. An act for the relief of Samuel Friedman, as 
trustee for the heirs and devisees of B. Friedman, deceased, and 
Henry Mills, as trustee for the heirs and devisees of Emanuel 
Loveman, deceased ; 

H. R. 2905. An act to authorize an exchange of lands with 
Ed. Johnson, of Eagle, Colo. ; 

H. R. 4148. An act to modify and amend the mining laws in 
their application to the Territory of Alaska, and for other pur- 


poses * 

H. R. 5786. An act for the relief of Roberta II. Leigh and 
Laura II. Pettit; 

H. R. 6044. An act authorizing the Secretary of the Interior 
to sell and patent certain lands to Lizzie M. Nickey, a resident 
of De Soto Parish, La. ; 

H. R. 6045. An act authorizing the Secretary of the Interior 
to sell and patent certain lands to Flora Horton, a resident of 
De Soto Parish, La.; 

H. R. 6710. An act to authorize the Secretary of the Interior 
to lease certain lands; 

II. R. 7679. An act for the relief of Lars O. Elstad and his 
assigns and the exchange of certain lands owned by the North- 
ern Pacific Railway Co.; 

II. R. 9027. An act authorizing the Secretary of the Interior 
to sell and patent to William G. Johnson certain lands in 
Louisiana ; ` 
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H. R. 9062. An act conferring jurisdiction upon the Court of 
Claims to hear, examine, adjudicate, and enter judgment in 
any and all claims, of whatever nature, which the Kansas or 
Kaw Tribe of Indians may have or claim to have, against the 
United States, and for other purposes ; 

H. R. 9687. An act permitting the sale of the northeast quar- 
ter, section 5, township -6 north, range 15 west, 160 acres, in 
Conway County, Ark., to A. R. Bowdre; 

H. R. 9825. An act to extend the time for the construction of 
a bridge across Pearl River at approximately 144 miles north 
of Georgetown, in the State of Mississippi; 

H. R. 10277. An act to extend the time for the construction of 
a bridge across Humphreys Creek at or near the city of Spar- 
rows Point, Md.; 

II. R. 10592. An act to amend an act entitled “An act author- 
izing extensions of time for the payment of purchase money 
due under certain homestead entries and Government-land pur- 
chases within the former Cheyenne River and Standing Rock 
Indian Reservations, N. Dak. and S. Dak.” ; . 

II. R. 11077. An act authorizing the issuance of patents to 
the State of South Dakota for park purposes of certain lands 
within the Custer State Park, now claimed under the United 
States general mining laws, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 11210. An act to grant certain public lands to the 
State of Washington for park and other purposes ; 

II. R. 11644. An act granting certain public lands to the city 
of Phoenix, Ariz., for municipal park and other purposes; 

H. R. 11726. An act to authorize the creation of a national 
memorial in the Harney National Forest; 

II. R. 11818. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
construction of a bridge across the Rio Grande; 

H. R. 11886. An act to amend section 7 of an act entitled 
“An act to enable any State to cooperate with any other State 
or States, or with the United States, for the protection of the 
watersheds of navigable streams, and to appoint a commission 
for the acquisition of lands for the purpose of conserving the 
navigability of navigable rivers,” approved March 1, 1911 
(36 Stat. L. p. 961); 

H. R. 11953. An act grauting the consent of Congress for the 
construction of a bridge across the Grand Calumet River on 
the north and south center line of section 33, township 37 
north, and range 9 west of the second principal meridian in 
Lake County, Ind., where said river is crossed by what is 
known as Kennedy Avenue; 

II. R. 11954. An act granting the consent of Congress for the 
construction of a bridge across the Grand Calumet River at 
Gary, Ind.; 

II. R. 11977. An act to extend the time for the commence- 
ment and completion of the bridge of the American Niagara 
Railroad Corporation across the Niagara River in the State of 
New York; . 

H. R. 9846. An act for the relief of Francis Kelly; 

H. R. 2646. An act for the relief of Ida Fey; 

H. R. 3839. An act for the relief of M. Castanola & Son; 

H. R. 5939. An act to facilitate and simplify the work of the 
Forest Service, United States Department of Agriculture, and 
to promote reforestation ; 

H. R. 5637. An act for the relief of Edward R. Wilson, 
lieutenant commander, Supply Corps, United States Navy; 

H. J. Res. 347. Joint resolution providing for an investiga- 
tion of the official conduct of George W. English, district judge 
for the eastern district of Illinois ; 

II. J. Res. 882. Joint resolution empowering the Speaker of 
the House of Representatives to appoint a Member elect of 
the Sixty-ninth Congress as a member of the commission in 
control of the House Office Building; 

H. R. 9435. An act to provide for commitments to, main- 
tenance in, and discharges from the District Training School, 
and for other purposes ; 

H. J. Res, 375. Joint resolution authorizing and directing the 
Secretary of Agriculture to waive one-half of the grazing fees 
for the use of the national forests during the calendar year 
1925 ; 

H. R. 10020. An act making appropriations for the Depart- 
ment of the Interior for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1926, 
and for other purposes ; 

H. R. 11472. An act authorizing the construction, repair, and 
preservation of certain public works on rivers and harbors, 
and for other purposes; and 

H. R. 11505. An act making appropriations for the Executive 
Office and sundry independent executive bureaus, boards, com- 
missions, and offices, for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1926, 
and for other purposes, 


On March 4, 1925: 

H: R. 6651. An act to add certain lands to the Umatilla, 
Wallowa, and Whitman National Forests in Oregon; 

H. R. 9028. An act to authorize the addition of certain lands 
to the Whitman National Forest; 

H. R. 11701. An act to amend the act entitled “An act to 
regulate steam engineering in the District of Columbia,” ap- 
proved February 28, 1887; 

H. R. 11067. An act to provide for the relinquishment by 
the United States of certain lands to the county of Kootenal, 
in the State of Idaho; and 

H. R. 10770. An act granting certain lands to the State of 
Washington for public park and recreational grounds, and for 
other purposes. 


ENROLLED BILLS PRESENTED TO THE PRESIDENT FOR HIS APPROVAL 


Mr. ROSENBLOOM, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, 
reported that this day they had presented to the President of 
the United States, for his approval, the following joint reso- 
lutions and bills: 

H. J. Res. 264. A joint resolution authorizing the restoration 
of the Lee Mansion in the Arlington National Cemetery, Va.; 

H.R. 21. An act to amend the patent and trade-mark laws, 
and for other purposes; 

II. R. 1579. An act authorizing the disposition of certain lands 
in Minnesota ; 

H. R. 3556. An act for the relief of Herman R. Woltman; 

II. R. 2421. An act for the relief of Matthew Thomas; 

H. R. 5143. An act for the relief of First Lieut. John I, 
Conroy; 

H. R. 7269. An act to authorize and direct the Secretary of 
War to transfer certain materials, machinery, and equipment 
to the Department of Agriculture; 

II. R. 12392. An act making appropriations to supply defi- 
ciencies in certain appropriations for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1925, and prior fiscal years, to provide supplemental 
appropriations for the fiscal years ending June 30, 1925, and 
June 30, 1926, and for other purposes; 

II. R. 5481. An act to provide for the carrying out of the 
award of the National War Labor Board of July 31, 1918, in 
favor of certain employees of the Bethlehem Steel Co., Beth- 
lehem, Pa.; ; 

II. R. 12029. An act for the relief of the sufferers from the 
fire at New Bern, N. C., in December, 1922; 

II. R. 7934. An act for the relief of Benjamin F. Youngs; 

II. R. 8672. An act for the relief of Robert W. Caldwell; 

H. R. 12030. An act for the relief of sufferers from cyclones 
in northwestern Mississippi in March, 1923; 

H. R. 9969. An act for the relief of the New York Shipbuild- 
ing Corporation for losses incurred by reason of Government 
orders in the construction of battleship No. 42; 

H. R. 12405. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
city of Rockford, in the county of Winnebago and State of 
Illinois, te construct, maintain, and operate a bridge; 

II. R. 7744. An act for the relief of Wesley T. Eastep; 

H. R. 8236. An act for the relief of the Government of 
Canada; 

H. R. 6723. An act to provide for reimbursement of certain 
civilian employees at the naval torpedo station, Newport, R. I., 
for the value of personal effects lost, damaged, or destroyed by 


fire; 

H. R. 12261. An act authorizing the appropriation of $5,000 
for the erection of tablets or other form of memorials in the 
city of Quincy, Mass., in memory of John Adams and John 
Quincy Adams; 

H. R. 4904. An act for the relief of Jesse P. Brown; 

H. R. 12308. An act to amend the World War veterans’ act, 
1924; 

H. R. 2688. An act providing for sundry matters affecting the 
naval service, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 1446. An act for the relief of Charles W. Gibson, alias 
Charles J. MeGibb; 

H. R. 9131. An act for the relief of Martha Janowitz; 

H. R. 12156. An act extending the time for repayment of the 
revolving fund for the benefit of the Crow Indians; 

H. J. Res. 226. Joint resolution for the relief of special dis- 
bursing agents of the Alaskan Engineering Commission, author- 
izing the payment of certain claims, and for other purposes, 
affecting the management of the Alaska Railroad; 

H. J. Res. 294. Joint resolution extending the sovereignty of 
the United States over Swains Island and making the island a 
part of American Samoa; 

H. R. 12376. An act to extend the times for the commence- 
ment and completion of the bridge of the county of Norman 
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and the town and village of Halstad in said county, in the 
State of Minnesota,:and the county of Traill and the town of 
Herberg, in said county, in the State of North Dakota, across 
the Red River of the North on the boundary line between said 
States; 

II. R. 12344. An act to extend the time for the commencement 
and completion of the bridge of the Valley Transfer Railway 
Co., a corporation, across the Mississippi River in the State of 
Minnesota ; 

H. R. 12264. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
State of Minnesota and the counties of Sherburne and Wright 
to construct a bridge across the Mississippi River ; 

H. R. 11702. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
village of Spooner, Minn., to construct a bridge across the 
Rainy River; and 

H. R. 6001. An act for the relief of John E. Walker. 

ABRAHAM LINCOLN 


Mr. TAYLOR or Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent to extend my remarks in the Recorp by inserting 
therein an address delivered in Philadelphia on February 12, 
1925, by the gentleman from Kentucky, Mr. Rossion, on the 
anniversary of the birth of Lincoln. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the 
House, under the leave granted to me I have the honor to sub- 
mit for publication in the Recorp a masterly address delivered 
by my brilliant and distinguished colleague from Kentucky, 
the Hon. JohN M. Rogston. This address, which is one of the 
best I have ever read on the subject, was delivered in the city 
of Philadelphia, a. city rich in historical remimiscence, on the 
12th of February last—the one hundred and sixteenth anniver- 
sary of the birth of the immortal Abraham Lincoln—at me- 
morial exercises held under the auspices of the Sons of Vet- 
erans of America. It was particularly appropriate that Judge 
Rogsion was invited by this patriotic organization to deliver 
the principal address on this occasion, because Judge Roxssion 
embodies in his character and personality many of the features 
and qualities of the great emancipator, Tall, gaunt, and un- 
gainly like Lincoln, he possesses the Lincoln homely philosophy, 
the Lincoln common sense, and the Lincoln good humor. 

This eloquent address of my colleague, for whom I entertain 
the greatest respect and admiration, is a valuable contribution 
to the literature on the life, character, and career of this out- 
standing American, and it is both a pleasure and a privilege 
to me to extend my remarks by inserting it in the permanent 
records of the House of Representatives: 


Mr. Ronsiox of Kentucky. Mr. Toastmaster, veterans, sons of veter- 
ans, and friends, it is with very keen appreciation that I appear to-night 
to address this distinguished assemblage of Pennsylvanians and vet- 
erans from all parts of the Nation in your great metropolis, and join 
with you in renewing our devotion to God's choicest gift to our 
country, Kentucky’s most distinguished son, America’s first and greatest 
commoner, the world’s mightiest champion of freedom, the masterful 
man of the ages—Abraham Lincoln. I appreciate this honor the more 
because of the very intimate relation that existed between the people 
of your State and the great emancipator. You and he had a common 
ideal and purpose; you struggled shoulder to shoulder with him; you 
shared with him the bitterness of reverses; you rejoiced with him in 
victory; the blood of your sons was mingled with his blood; and the 
fruits of your united sacrifices are now the rich heritage of the 
Republic. j 

The record of Pennsylvania from the very first day of its settlement 
has been an inspiration to me. Your State was founded on the human 
principles of freedom, justice, and brotherly love. When you were 
a colony you wrought gloriously on the field of battle and brought 
wisdom to the councils of state. Was it not in your own beautiful 
city that the immortal Declaration of Independence was first published 
to the world; the Liberty Bell sounded the death knell of despotism en 
the western continent and called the hosts of freedom to arms? 
Our sacred emblem, the Stars and Stripes, was born here. It was on 
your soll at Valley Forge where American patriots walked with almost 
bare feet on the frozen.ground and snow and left their bloody foot- 
prints; Robert Morris, one of your own patriots, piled high his per- 
sonal fortune as a sacrifice on the altar of our country; while the 
brilliant Franklin brought to us the support of the French Nation. 
The world can not forget that Gettysburg is a part of your soll. Our 
country can never pay the debt of gratitude to the sons of Pennsyl- 
vania whose blood was poured out so generously there. The life of the 
Nation hung in the balance. It was there the rebellion reached its 
high-water mark; it was there the Pennsylvanians in greatest numbers 
and the veterans from other States forced General Lee’s seasoned 
troops back over the stone wall on Culps Hill and turned their faces 
to the southward; the Confederacy was lost and the Union was saved. 


It was in your city that President-elect Lincoln, on his journey from 
Springfield to the Nation’s Capital 64 years ago, declared to you and 
to the world his idealism and devotion to the Constitution and the 
Union. It was here bis body lay in state on its journey from the 
Nation’s Capital to his old home In Springfield, III.; and it seems to 
me entirely fitting and proper that Kentucky and Pennsylvania should 
join in doing him honor on this his one hundred and sixteenth anni- 
versary, 
ROMANCE, PATHOS, TRAGEDY, GREATNESS 

I do not flatter myself that I can bring anything new to you in 
relation to this great man. Thousands of books and pamphlets have 
been written; eloquent eulogies have been delivered in every forum 
and pulpit and on every platform; the genius of poet, painter, and 
sculptor has been exhausted. The genealogist has delved deep into his 
ancestry; the psychologist and moralist have searched his innermost 
mind and penetrated his very soul in an effort to find the secret of his 
power and greatness. I think the centuries to come will be necessary 
to make a complete appraisal of his life and character, But the fact 
remains no human story surpasses in fascination and inspiration that 
of Abraham Lincoln. It is the story of the great outdoors, of humility, 
poverty, struggles, disappointments and defeats; a story of romance, 
of pathos, of tragedy, of greatness, crowned with masterful success. 
Washington has a place of his own in the minds and hearts of our 
people, as the Father of our Country. Grant, Lee, Sumner, Staunton, 
Seward, Douglas, and others of Lincoln's time, Jefferson, Hamilton, 
Jackson, Roosevelt, and others of other times, tower like mighty 
peaks across the years of our history. But Lincoln, the log-cabin boy 
of the Kentucky hills and the Illinois frontier, in my humble opinion 
rises in majestic grandeur above them all, and like the snow-covered 
and storm-swept crest of Mount Everest of the Himflayas, defies all 
human agencies to explore his heights. He is the most colossal figure 
in American life and most influential upon its history. 

THE MAN OF DESTINY 

Can we not think of Lincoln as a coworker with God? God looking 
out upon the world in the early morning of the new century, heard 
the baying of the bloodhound as he pursued through forest and swamp 
the fugitive slave; He heard the eries from the pain of the lash; He 
heard the prayers from thousands of humble cabins that ascended to 
the great white throne; He heard the wail of the black mother when 
the golden chord of mother and child was rudely broken by the slave 
trader; He saw the suffering of the oppressed millions of bondmen; 
He saw the most beautiful flower of his handiwork among the natlons— 
your country and mine—in peril. He needed a man to free a race and 
to save this Nation. He went to the hills of old Kentucky and found 
a mother who was noble, pure, and true, and brought forth a son 
from that log-cabin home, in which there was no floor except the 
earth, He rocked him in the cradle of want; trained him in the 
school of adversity ; He taught him the lesson of humanity, tenderness, 
and love when He touched his heart with sorrow and chastened his 
mind and soul with defeat and disappointment; He brought him in 
direct contact with the common people; He kept him close to nature; 
He placed on his brow the mark of destiny and guided his footsteps 
in the ways of the infinite. Was he not like our Saviour in the 
surroundings of his birth; like Him in contact with the humble and 
poor; like Him in disappointment, pain, and suffering; like Him in 
being a blood sacrifice; like Him in winning his sublime victory in 
death? 

THR MAN OF SORROW 

When Lincoln was 7 years of age his father and mother removed 
with him to the State of Indiana, and when he was a mere lad his 
mother died. His grief was overwhelming. This scar never healed. 
Lincoln and his father, with their own hands, made a rude coffin for 
her. After the death of Lincoln's mother, his father married Miss 
Ann Bush. She was a splendid woman and had considerable training 
and culture. She loved this big, awkward boy and helped to train 
him. When Lincoln was 17 years of age his only sister died. This 
broke the last tie of earthly affection. The roving spirit of Lincoln's 
father carried the family to the westward, to the free soil of Illinois, 
but they left the graves of the mother and sister in the wilderness. 
In Ilinois Lincoln met a beautiful country girl by the name of Ann 
Rutledge. But before the marriage could take place she died. Lin- 
coln's bereavement was so great that some of his friends were fearful he 
would lose his reason. Lincoln said at her grave in after years that 
the epitaph on her tombstone should read: 

“ Here lies buried the body of Ann Rutledge 
And the heart of Abraham Lincoln.” 


Lincoln could and did love intensely and madly. We who have been 
bereft of a good mother and have loved deeply a gentle, pure, beautl- 
ful woman, and this love has been returned, can not we feel that we 
are comrades of the Great Emancipator? The withdrawal of the 
South from the Union, the bloodshed and carnage filled the cup of 
sorrow of Lincoln to overflowing. But he never wavered in his great 
purpose. His tragic death was the culmination of 50 years of dis- 
appointment and heartaches. 
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FAILURES, AND SUCCESSES 


The life of Lincoln is noteworthy as well for its failures as for its 
success, He was a farmer, rail splitter, flatboatman, surveyor, post- 
master, merchant, and Indian fighter. It is said he failed in all of his 

"business ventures. He knew the sting of defeat. He lost in his first 
race for the State Legislature in Illinois, but subsequently served his 
district for three terms in that body. He was defeated in his first 
attempt to be elected to Congress, but served one term in the National 
House of Representatives. He was an applicant for judge, for gov- 
ernor of a Territory, for secretary of a Territory, and for a position 
in the Land Office at Washington, but was turned down for all these. 
He was defeated for the Republican nomination for Vice President in 
1856, and lost in a most memorable fight for United States Senator 
from [llinois in 1858 to that brilliant orator and statesman, Stephen 
A. Douglas, But the great principles he expounded and the masterful 
presentation of these principles made him the logical candidate for 
President on the Republican ticket in 1860 and assured his election. 
For 20 years he was oppressed by debt, While it only amounted to 
$1,100, he called it “The national debt,“ and was not entirely relieved 
of it until he was elected to Congress. All of his creditors were will- 
ing to renew his obligations but one; this man brought suit, secured 
judgment, and had an execution levied on Lincoln’s surveying instru- 
ments. They were sold at public sale. They were bought in by a 
farmer friend, who took the instruments and laid them at Lincoln's 
feet, and said, Here; start again.” This same farmer in after years 
removed to the State of Nebraska. After Lincoln became President he 
learned that his old farmer friend and benefactor was in need. Presi- 
dent Lincoln lost no time in sending needed help to his old. friend. 
Ingratitude never found any abiding place in the soul of Abraham 
Lincoln, 

TWO SHIPS AND TWO MEN 


In the year of 1619 there landed on the Virginia coast u ship loaded 
with black men to become slaves, and thus there was planted on our 
soll the institution of slavery. 

In the year 1620 another ship, the Mayflower, landed on the coast 
of Massachusetts. It was loaded with people coming to our shores to 
seek and establish freedom. 

These two mighty opposing forces spread to other sections and grew 
from year to year. 

About the same time that Abraham Lincoln was born in the hills 
of Kentucky in a Jog cabin another son was born to a well-to-do family 
in a more favored section of Kentucky, but not far from the place of 
Lincoln's birth. History teaches us that the highlanders throughout 
the ages have always been the champions of freedom and the foes of 
oppression. Lincoln was of the highlands. Ile despised slavery. The 
free soll of the North, his new home, strengthened lim in his opposition 
to that institution. The father of Jefferson Davis carried him to the 
cotton fields and cane plantations of the South. He early became the 
champion of slavery and secession and was the logical leader of the 
Southern Confederacy ; and thus Kentucky furnished Abraham Lincoln, 
the champion of freedom and union, and Jefferson Davis, the champion 
of slavery and secession, 

The people of Kentucky were themselves divided. Those in the hills, 
Lincoln's kind of people, adhered to the Union. The people of the 
valleys and plains, the slaveholders of Kentucky, supported the Con- 
federacy. 

Webster and Clay with their logic and eloquence for many years 
attempted to pacify the fears of the Nation and to check the rising 
storm and to compose the conflicting elements, They reasoned, they 
implored, they compromised, but they could only postpone the dax. 
There came upon the stage Sumner, Seward, Phillips, Davis, ‘Toombs, 
Douglas, and others; they knew no compromise; there was no neutral 
ground. The clouds grew thicker and thicker; the lightnings flashed 


across the political firmament; the roar of the coming storm grew | 


louder and louder; there was discord, distrust, and fears throughout 
the Nation; mortal combats were seen. Although there were many 
great minds arrayed on each side, no one seemed to be able to diagnose 
the disease and point to the remedy. The hour had come for Divine 
Providence’s leader, Abraham Lincoln. This gaunt, giant figure rose 
on the frontier of Illinois, and amid the clash of conflicting interests 
and the clouds of doubt and uncertainty and the roar of the passion of 
angry men diagnosed the Nation's disease and pointed to the remedy 
when he declared: 2 

“A house divided against itself can not stand. This Nation can not 
long endure half slave and half free. I do not expect the house to fall. 
But I do expect it to cease to be divided.” 

The Nation at that time had many great minds, but the times 
required a man, some one with both a great mind and a great heart. 
Lincoln had both, and they worked in unison. Lincoln could not only 
see the needs of humanity but he could feel the heart throbs and hear 
the cries of the humble and poor, His great intellect pierced the 
hypocrisy of our declaration of being a free country when we had 
millions in bondage. He knew the peril to this country was African 
Slavery. He had sensed the throbbing pulse of the American people 
and found that the true American ideals revolted against this sinister 


institution, He knew slavery had been indicted by the civilization of 
the centuries, and we would have to destroy slavery or it would destroy 
us. Lincoln declared for an ideal; he yoiced the hopes of humanity ; 
he sounded the bugle call of freedom. r 

The slaveholding groups of the South recoiled from the man of the 
West. They knew that sMvery and Abraham Lincoln could not both 
dwell on the same soil. While Lincoln desired freedom for the slaves, 
he was more concerned for the Union, But his fine conception of 
honesty and justice led him to call a conference with the leaders of the 
Confederacy when it was tottering on its last legs, without hope of 
success, prepared to offer to pay the slave owners $400,000,000 for their 
slaves. But the representatives of the Confederacy spurned his proposi- 
tion. They demanded recognition of the Confederacy. The bald fact is 
the Southern States in their effort to save slavery made African slavery 
the corner stone. Lincoln knew if the Confederacy was ever over- 
thrown, the corner stone must be withdrawn, and hence he issued 
the emancipation and proclamation. Practically all students of history 
agree now that if the South had not precipitated the war, the Govern- 
ment would have paid the slave owners for their slaves. What a 
blessing that would have been to all. 


APPEAL FOR UNION AND PEACE 


Lincoln had a great passion for peace and the Union. His appeal 
to the leaders of the South for peace and union is one of the finest 
expressions of love, tenderness, and magnanimity in the history of the 
world. At the same time he cast the responsibility of bloodshed and 
disunion on the South. In his first inaugural address he did not 
appeal to fear, but to the higher and nobler sentiments, when he said: 

“In your hands, my dissatisfied fellow countrymen, and not in 
mine is the momentous issue of civil war. The Government will 
not assail you. You can have no oath registered in heaven to 
destroy this Government, while I shall have the most solemn one 
to preserve, protect, and defend it.“ f 


Like a father to a prodigal son who was about to leave the old 
homestead he stretches his hands toward the southern leaders and with 
sublime tenderness, sweetness, and gentleness declares: $ 

“We are not enemies but friends, We must not be enemies. 
Though passion may have strained, it must not break our bonds 
of affection. The mystic chords of memory stretching from every 
battle field and patriot grave to every living heart and hearthstone 
all over this broad land will yet swell the chorus of the Union 
when again touched, as surely they will be, by the better angels 
of our nature.” 

In one wonderful sweep he carries the minds of the southern leaders 
through eight years of sacrifice and suffering, from Lexington to York- 
town; two and one-half years of struggle in the second war of inde- 
pendence; to the battle fields of Mexico; yes, to the thousand of 
battle fields and countless thousands of patriot graves, in all of which 
the South gave unstintedly of her treasure and her blood. Would all 
of this suffering, heroism, and sacrifice be in vain? Would they 
destroy that which they had contributed so much to create and 
maintain? 

LINCOLN THE TENDERHEARTED 


To record all the stories in which Lincoln’s great sympathy was 
enlisted by the importunities of father, mother, wife, and daughter in 
granting pardons and saving the life of some father’s son, husband, 
or brother during the four years of bloody war would fill many yol- 
umes, Although he just came out of a heated race for the Presidency 
in 1864 he was not too much absorbed to write that wonderful letter 
to Mrs. Bixby, who had given five sons to the cause of the Union. 

“Dear Mapam: I have been shown in the files of the War Depart- 
ment a statement of the adjutant general of Massachusetts that you 
are the mother of five sons who have died gloriously on the field of 
battle. I feel how weak and fruitless must be any word of mine which 
should attempt to beguile you from the grief of a loss so overwhelming. 
But I can not refrain from tendering you the consolation that may be 
found in the thanks of the Republic they died to save. I pray that 
our Hleayenly Father may assuage the anguish of your bereavement 
and leave vou only the cherished memory of the loved and lost, and 
the solemn pride that must be yours to have laid so costly a sacrifice 
upon the altar of freedom. 

“Yours very sincerely and respectfully, 
“A. LINCOLN.” 

In his second inaugural address, although he had been assailed from 
within and from without, he said: 

“With malice toward none and charity for all. 
bind up the Nation's wounds.“ 

It was the custom of President Lincoln to spend as much time as 
possible at the hospitals visiting the wounded soldiers. He had spent 
most of the day at one of the hospitals near the city of Washington. 
Just as he was ready to get into his carriage and return to the White 
House the word was brought to him that a Confederate soldier who 
was dying in the hospital wanted to see the President. Mr. Lincoln 
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at once returned to the hospital and was taken where the soldier was 
lying upon his cot, and when he came to the dying soldier he heard 
him say: 
“I knew they were mistaken; I knew they were mistaken.” 
Doubtless somebody had told this Confederate soldier that Lincoln 


was a monster. President Lincoln took the soldier’s hand and asked 
him what he could do. He sald: 

“The surgeon says I can not get well. I do not know anybody 
here, and I wanted to see you before I died. I want you to send 
sume things home for me.” 

Then Mr. Lincoln stooped and took his hand in his two and said: 

“Now, my boy, is there anything else I can do? I have been 
here most of the day. I am busy, and I must go.” 

The boy said in broken tones: 

“Oh! I thought if you did not mind you might stay with me 
and see me through.” 

And there stood the President bending over the dying soldier with 
tears dropping upon his coat sleeyes. He held the hand of this poor 
Confederate soldier until his spirit took its flight. There is no more 
touching or beautiful picture in the history of the world.. Some in- 
spired genius ought to record that scene on living canvas. The Presi- 
dent of the mightiest Republic, with his cares, his sorrows, and re- 
sponsibilities, stooping to soothe a dying soldier who had planned to 
overthrow the Nation and to destroy Lincoln himself. 

In the four years of struggle when shafts of hate and malice were 
thrust through his very soul he utters no word of abuse against any 
of his enemies and traducers. From childhood to death, can we not see 
the spirit of Him who on the cross said: 

Forgive them, Father, for they know not what they do.” 


LINCOLN THE STRONGHEARTED 


There are some who have been led to believe because of Lincoln’s 
tenderness that he might be weak and would permit maudlin sentiment 
to overthrow sound judgment and reason. When right and justice were 
involved and great issues were at stake, Lincoln was as bold as a lion 
and as firm as adamant. When warned that his opposition to the ex- 
tension of slavery or the abolition of slavery would destroy his career, 
he said: 

“Broken by it I, too, may be; bow to it I never will. Tue prob- 
ability that we may fail in a worthy cause is not a sufficient justi- 
fication for our refusing to support it.” 

Who ever expressed more faith and courage than Lincoln in his second 
inaugural address when he declared: 

“ Fondly. do we hope, fervently do we pray that this scourge of 
war may speedily pass away. Yet, if God will that it continue 
until all the wealth piled by the bondsman's 250 years of un- 
requited toll shall be sunk and until every drop of blood drawn 
with the lash shall be paid by another drawn with the sword, as 
was said 3,000 years ago, still it must be sald that ‘the judgments 
of the Lord are true and righteous altogether.” 

On another occasion he declared that he must stand with him who ts 
right and as Jong as he is right, and forsake those who are wrong how- 
ever large the majority might be. 


LINCOLN THE CONQUEROR 


Gad 


We are filed with amazement when we compare Lincoln’s oppor- 
tunities with his achievements. Four short months represented his 
school days, yet he was the greatest master of logic, perhaps, that has 
appeared on any American platform. Who has surpassed him in elo- 
quence? He may not have been a great scholar, yet he was a man of 
yast knowledge acquired day by day with determination and lofty pur- 
pose. What an inspiration his life isto struggling girls and boys, young 
men and young women of the Nation when they see him step from the 
log cabin to the White House, and now the most commanding figure in 
the history of our country. From whence did he gather this great store 
of knowledge and this eloquence to enable him to deliver the master- 
pieces of logic and elequence in his great debates with Douglas, his 
speech at Columbus, Ohio, at Cooper Union Institute, New York, at 
Gettysburg, his first and second inaugural addresses. He kept close to 
the people. His great soul and mind sought the right, This led him 
to be a close student of the Bible, Shakespeare, Bunyan’s Pilgrim's 
Progress, and the Life of Washington, Here we find the purest Anglo- 
Saxon. They are the fountains of eloquence. Here is the choicest and 
best of science, art, and literature, and above all we may learn the 
lessons of right and justice, courage, honesty, and nobility, learn some- 
thing of God’s great purposes and learn, as Lincoln did, that he is 
greatest who serves best; that the only real success is in service to 
our Maker and mankind. Lincoln was a crusader. He had a mission 
in the world. Lincoln's heart was right. God intended to unite good- 
ness and greatness in men. We find both of these present in Lincoln. 
Lincoln loved freedom and justice. Is not justice as eternal as the 
hills? We might as well try to blot out the sun as to try to kill the 
spirit of freedom, 


FAITH IN GOD AND THE PEOPLE 


The agnostic and infidel have tried to claim Lincoln for themselves. 
It is a matter of fact that Lincoln was a man of the deepest religious 
convictions. No man has ever occupied the White House who was 80 
profoundly religious in his nature and who had such a great reverence 
for God and relied more on Him for guidance and help, This charac- 
teristic manifested itself in his childhood and continued throughout 
his life, 

You will recall when his mother died there was no minister to 
preach her funeral and this added to his sorrow. Months thereafter he 
brought a minister through the forests a hundred miles from Kentucky 
to Indiana to perform this service, He also had a sublime faith in 
the people of the Nation. One of the most beautiful and eloquent 
farewells ever spoken was that spoken by President-elect Lincoln on a 
cold, bleak, rainy morning on the 11th of February, 1801, to his neigh- 
bors who had gathered to bid him farewell. In this neighborly feeling 
he did not overlook the gratitude due to them. He tells them he is 
depending upon God and he can not succeed without His help. He 
urges his old neighbors and friends to pray for him. 

When General Jackson threatened Washington, President Lincoln 
said he feared Jackson more than any other Confederate general because 
Jackson was a praying general. 

Lincoln was not identified with any particular church. On this sub- 
ject he said: 


“Show me the church which writes over its portals, ‘Thou shalt 
love thy God with all thy strength of heart and mind, and thy 
neighbor as thyself,’ and I will walk a hundred miles to join 
that church.“ 

Did not the Saviour declare that this was the great commandment? 
It at once declares for the fatherhood of God and the brotherhood of 
man. While his faith in God was sublime, his trust in the common 
people never faltered. On one occasion he declared: 

“That you could fool a part of the people some of the time, and 
some of the people all of the time, but you could not fool all of 
the people all of the time.” 

The cause of freedom and the Nation’s life was hanging in the 
balance at Gettysburg, General Sickles was wounded in that battle. 
Later on he asked President Lincoln if he bad any fears as to the 
outcome of the battle, and Lincoln said: 

“General Sickles, while the battle was raging I went into a 
little room in the White House, where nobody goes but me, and 
just got down on both knees and prayed to the Lord God Almighty 
as I haye never prayed before, and I told Him this was His people 
and this was His country, and these were His battles we were 
fighting, and we could not stand any more Fredricksburgs or 
Chancellorvilles, and I told Him if He would stand by me I would 
stand by Him, and after that, Sickles, I somehow had no more 
fear about Gettysburg.” 

Doctor Brooks, a great preacher, asked Lincoln how much time he 
devoted on his relations to God, and Lincoln replied: 

“I spend more time on my relations to God than any other 
thing. I would consider myself a veriest blockhead if I thonght 
I could get through with a single day's business without relying 
on Him who doeth all things well.” 

On another occasion he declared: 

“God must have loved the common people or He would not have 
made so many of them.” 

It seems he took hold of the strong arm of God with one hand and 
took the hands of the people in the other. He was led and inspired 
by Divine Providence and was sustained and comforted by the people. 
With this union and this partnership is it surprising that wrong was 
overthrown and right triumphed and that there is recorded nowhere a 
mean act in his whole life: is it strange he always tempered justice 
with mercy and that the cries of the widows and fatherless and 
oppressed never passed unheeded? 


LIGHTS AND SHADOWS 


The great Civil War had dragged through its long and weary four 
years of carnage, bloodshed, and destruction of property and life, with 
its hate and bitterness. The mystic chords of memory reaching from 
every patriot grave was beginning to touch that finer and better nature 
of those of the North and the South. The silver lining through the 
clouds could be seen; Appomattox had come; General Lee and his men 
had laid down their arms and were returning to their homes; Presi- 
dent Lincoln was happy in his program of conciliation and healing. 
His uppermost thought was to bring the South back into her former 
happy relation with the Union at the earliest date possible. He was 
ready to forgive and forget, but passion, hate, greed, and selfishness 
had not entirely spent themselves; they demanded another victim; 
the cause of freedom and union required another sacrifice; the blood 
sacrifice of the Emancipator. While he was surrounded by friends 
at the Ford Theater on April 14, 1865, John Wilkes Booth shot him. 
He was carried to a room across the street and there in a small 
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bare room amid surroundings not unlike those of his early days of 
poverty, the soul of the great Emaneipator on the morning of the 
next day returned to its Maker, and forever sealed the fate of 
slayery and disunion; It took the broken body of Abraham Lincoln to 
write the thirteenth, fourteenth, and fifteenth amendments into the 
organic law of the land. His dead body bridged the yawning, chasm 
between the North and the South. Slavery and disunion. can never 
again cast their ominous shadows across his lifeless form. His. 
martyrdom brought concord where there was discord; brought union 
where there was disunion; brought love where there was hate; and. 
brought affection where there was malice; supplanted darkness. with. 
light. The South realized it had lost its best friend; union and 
freedom their greatest defender; and the world its greatest statesman, 
When: Jefferson Davis heard of the death. of Lincoln he- exclaimed: 
“Next to the fall of the Confederacy the death of Lincoln is 
the greatest blow that the South has received.” 
Seward the orator and statesman: exclaimed: 
Lincoln wasi the best mam I ever knew.“ 
Secretary of’ War Stanton who often. differed: with: Lincoln, at his 
bier said: 
“There lies the greatest man that ever ruled any country.” 
On this the one hundred and sixteenth anniversary of his birth; there: 
is naught but love and admiration: His memory is wreathed with the 
flowers of love and affection and gratitude from every true American, 
of every faith; of every creed, of every ‘race and condition of life. He 
is to-day North, East, South, and West hailed as the deliverer and 
savior of the Republic. His image is enshrined: on the hearts of men 
and women everywhere who love freedom, justice, and righteousness, 
It can be said at his grave: 
“O Death, where is thy sting: 
O Grave; where is thy victory.“ 


The sting of deatu was healed with the love and’ affection of man- 


Kind. His mateliless success snatched victory from the grave. 
JOY IN HEAVEN 


If it be true, as many of us belleve, that the spirits of the departed: 
take note of the affairs of men; can we not vision: the martyred: Presi- 
dent and those noble men and women who. were his coworkers in the. 
cause of freedom and! the Republic, looking out over the battlements: of 
heaven and their unspeakable joy when they survey our wonderful 
country? When. their spirits took their flight from battle fields nud 
hospitals from sixty-one to sixty-five there were only 33 States, and: 
these were torn with malice; hate, and war; but to-day there are 48 


great sovereign States bound together; not merely by the bonds and ties 
of the Constitution, but by the union of the hearts and souls of 112,- | 


000,000 loyal Americans with one flag and one country, They see us 


the richest and most-favored Nation in the world. They see-us happy, ! 


prosperous, and content, They see our possessions extend far beyond 
the seas, so vast that the sun in its course never leaves our borders. 
They see us with the mightiest man power of any country ini the world. 
They, too, wust see our problems of the future. My friends, the world 
has never seen another country like yours and mine, and the world can 
never see another like it. There is no place on the globe in which you 
can carve out such another country: Lou can not find the climate, the 
diversity of soll, the wealth of its products, the beauty of its scenery, 
the richness. of its natural resources, and, above all, its prosperous; 
eultured, loyal people; but we must not feel that there is no service 
for us. There are wrongs to be righted} oppression: to be relieved, the 
needy to be cared for, the powerful and selfish to be restrained, the poor 
and humble to be protected and defended, the enemies of our: country 
and our flag to be driven from our shores; our law, our Constitation, 
and our institutions to be upheld: We must lead the world in the paths 
of justice, peace; and righteousness, aud above all we must provide for 
those who carried the Stars and Stripes to honor and to victory and 
for their widows and orphans. Our defenders and their layed opes 
should ever be the objects of our tenderest care and solicitude. We 
should all pledge our fullest measure of devotion to the great principies 
for which’ Lincoln Hved and died, and ever to keep: alive the mystic 
chords of memory that stretch from every patriob's grave and: every 
tattle field from Lexington to Flanders Field, and hand down to, our 
posterity a heritage enriched by the sacrifice and blood:of all our noble 
men and women, so that this Government—your country and mine—as 
a Government of the people, by the people, and for the people shall not 
perish from the earth: 


REPORT, OF COMMITTER ON WORLD WAR VETERANS’ LEGISLATION 


Mr: LUCE. Mri Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp the report of the Committee on World 
War Veterans’ Legislation on survey and investigation of hos- 
pitals for disabled war veterans: 3 

The SPEAKER.. Is there objection? . 

There was: no objection. 

Mr. LOCH. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my remarks 
I herewith insert the following: 


REPORT. or THE. COMMITTEE. ON WORLD: Wan VETERANS’ LEGISLATION. ON 


SURVEY AND, INVESTIGATION: OF HOSPITALS. FOR DISABLED Wan VET- 
ERANS * 


By House Resolution 351, agreed to June 7. 1924, the Committee on 
World Wär Veterans’ Legislation or any’ subcommittee’ thereof which 
its clizirman might appoint was empowered to make a comprehensive 
survey and investigation of soldiers“ homes, hospitals; and hospital 
facilities, including any hospital with which the Government had u con- 
tract for ex-service men of any war in which the United States was 
engaged. Under this authority members of the subcommittees’ on hos 
pitais, and also other members of the committee, in the course of the 
next six months visited various hospitals, as follows: 


5 UNITED STATES VETERANS’ BUREAU HOSPITALS 
West Roxbury,, Mass. 

Rutland, -Mass, 

Northampton, Mass.. 

New Haven, Conn, 

Bronx, N. X. 

Oteen, N. C. 

Chicago, III. (Edward. Hines, jr.). 
Waukesha, Wis. 

Excelsior. Springs, Mo.. 

Helena, Mont, 

Fort McKenzie, Sheridan, Wyo. 

Walla. Walla, Wash. 

Tacoma, Wash. (Cushman). 

Tacoma, Wash. (American Lake). 

Portland, Oreg; 

Palo Alto, Calif. 

San Francisco, Calif. (Livermore Hospital). 
Tucson, Ariz. 

Whipple Barracks, Prescott, Ariz: 


SOLDIERS’ HOMES 


i 


Augusta, Mo. ; 
Central Branch; Dayton, Ohio. 
Mountain Branch, Johnson City, Tenn. 
Northwestern Branch, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Battle Mountain Sanitarium, Hot Springs, S. Dak.. 
Pacific Branch, Los Angeles, Calif. 
CONTRACT HOSPITALS 
Maine General Hospital, Augusta, Me. 
Maine Insane Hospital, Augusta, Me. 
Maine General Hospital, Bangor, Me. 
Maine Tuberculosis Hospital, Bangor; Me. 
Maplecrest Sanitarium, East Parsonfield, Me. 
Western State Hospital, Tacoma, Wash. 
Compton Sanitarium, Los Angeles, Calif. 
NAVAL. HOSPITALS 
Portsmouth, N. H. 
Chelsea, Mass. 
Newport, R. I. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Great Lakes, III. 
ARMY HOSPITAL 


Fitzsimons General Hospital, Denver, Colo. 

The request for the power to make this survey did not contemplate 
anything, like a detailed investigation of all the hospitals and other 
institutions where disabled. veterans are being, cared. for, but was 
meant to secure examination of certain hospitals concerning the con- 
duct of which there had been complaint, and was to give members of 
the Committee on World War Veterans’ Legislation a general idea. of 
the nature of the work carried on and the conditions under which. it 
is: being. performed. The purposes of the inquiry have been accom- 
plished as completely as was possible, taking into account the time 
that could be devoted to it. As a result the committee feels that it 
has been able to handle proposed legislation more intelligently and 
that it has also been able to make to the Veterans’ Bureau various 
useful suggestions as well as to improve the administration of the law 
In certain directions. 

It is felt that the visits of the Members have been particularly 
helpful in the case of those few hospitals concerning which there have 
been received complaints that seemed serious.. In some instances it 
was found that the worst of the difficulties had already been remedied. 
In others the hearings. held by the visiting Members served to clear 
up the atmosphere. As was, to have been expected, part of the triti- 
cism had been due to the personal element inseparable from the conduct 
of any large institution for the treatment of invalids. It has always 
been the case, and probably always will be, that occasionally a nurse, 
an orderly, a physician, or even a superintendent will be lacking in 
judgment or even inhumane. Taken as a whole, the personnel of the 
hospital service was found to be reasonably, free from persons un: 
adapted by temperament for the work assigned to them. Inquiry on 
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the spot showed remarkably little complaint of nurses, but, on the 
other hand, confidence in and regard for them which was particularly 
gratifying. The medical personnel also seemed for the most part 
satisfactory to the patients, though here and there it was apparent 
that either by reason of the pressure of work or a lack of appreciation 
of the need there was not so much of that intimate relationship be- 
tween doctor and patient as might be desired. 

Of the orderlles, the men who do the manual labor in the wards, 
more criticism was heard. This was found to be probably the in- 
evitable result of the defects in the class of men who are willing to 
do this work at the wages the Government has paid and under the 
conditions the Government has permitted. The committee strongly 
urges the importance of a speedy organization of the system under 
which these men are employed, and recommends to the Veterans’ 
Bureau more adequate pay and better conditions of work in all respects, 
to the end that the comfort and eyen in some cases the safety of the 
patients may be enhanced. It is to be noted that the only institutions 
visited which as a class furnished no criticism in this particular were 
the nayal hosptals, where enlisted men are employed under conditions 
of naval discipline, The committee suggests that this significant fact 
may furnish a starting point for the reorganization of the orderly 
service. 

In the case of the medica) and nursing personnel, a most common 
basis for criticism was a condition which it is sought to remedy by 
legislation creating a medical service. If this should become law 
it ought to meet a serious condition brought about through inadequate 
pay and uncertainty of tenure. At many of the institutions visited 
there was a shortage of medical officers or nurses, or both, due to 
the turnover resulting from present conditions in this regard. Until 
these conditions are remedied the best results can not be expected 
from the appropriations now being made for the benefit of the dis- 
abled soldier. 

That class of institutions which in general now furnishes the most 
oceasion for uneasiness is composed of the National Homes for Dis- 
abled Volunteers, commonly referred to as the “ soldiers’ homes.“ It 
is not that these homes are improperly administered, from the point 
of view of the purpose for which they were established, but that this 
purpose bas not been easily harmonized with that for which disabled 
veterans of the World War are given the help of the Government, 
A soldiers’ home is maintained primarily for domiciliary purposes 
and is meant to be just what its popular name implies, a home for 
veterans who, by reason of old age or disability, are unable to meet 
the stresses of a competitive society and should be cared for in this 
way during the rest of their lives, On the other hand, the object 
of the Veterans’ Bureau is to eure sick men, and this calls for a quite 
different regimen. Nearly all the occupants of the soldiers’ homes 
have before their entry been accustomed to simple fare and plain sur- 
roundings, so that strict economy in such matters as that of diet has 
imposed no hardship. For the cure of sick men, however, the best 
of fare must be provided and every reasonable degree of comfort. 
It is earnestly to be hoped that before another session of Congress 
there may be worked out between the Veterans’ Bureau and the man- 
agement of the soldiers’ homes a solution of the problem which will 
end those phases of the situation that now give grave occasion for 
anxiety. 

In the matter of diet it was not found that even the hospitals of 
the Veterans’ Bureau were invariably above criticism. The chief 
sources of complaint concerned such supplies as eggs, milk, vegetables, 
and fruits, regarding which there appeared instances where too much 
economy had been exercised and sometimes not sufficient oversight. 
It seems to the committee that the complaints in this regard would 
much diminish if, as far as possible, these things were produced at 
the institutions themselves by the maintenance of dairies, poultry 
yards, and gardens. Even though it might be cheaper to buy in the 
market, yet possibly it would be wise economy in the long run for the 
hospitals to go further in supplying themselves. At the same time 
the maintenance of these things could give occupation to some of 
the convalescents who would be glad to bave outdoor exercise and 
perhaps acquire a knowledge that would serve them usefully after 
their return to their homes, 

In this matter of food, the inquiry showed considerable varlation 
in the efficiency of the dietitians who are responsible for the prepara- 
tion of the food in all the larger institutions, Although the work 
of some of these was highly extolled and evidently very efficient, yet 
in other instances there must have been lack of sufficient training 
or a natural aptitude, It is a vital point in the care of the sick and 
deserves the constant attention of the Veterans’ Bureau. 

In this particular, as well as in not a few others, it appeared that 
the system of inspection by the bureau was not adequate, but the 
committee is informed that attention has been given to this defect 
and that a new system of inspection bas been organized which prom- 
ises to secure better results, The committee suggests the possibility 
of supplementing this work of the inspectors by help from the pa- 
tients themselves in the institutions such as those for the treatment 
of tuberculosis, where may be found convalescent patients capable 


of exercising judgment in a helpful way. If from these men could 
be selected committees charged with the duty of receiving complaints 
and with making suggestions upon their own initiative, and perhaps 
given some disciplinary authority such as that found to-day in many 
of our educational institutions, possibly they could cooperate with 
the management of the hospitals to the general advantage. Here is 
a problem with which the various veterans’ organizations might well 
concern themselves. 

As to what may be called the plant of the service, the buildings, 
grounds, etc., there is little general criticism to be made, Attention, 
however, may be called to a characteristic of all public institutions 
for the care of the sick that Is to be deplored, namely, the absence of 
decoration, ornamentation, and those little comforts which we associate 
with the idea of home. Of course, the buildings of a great hospital and. 
the aggregation of hundreds of invalids make it out of the question for 
such places to be homelike, but it would seem that more attention to 
such things as pictures, plants, flowers, and little conveniences would 
much more than repay the cost by furnishing even in small degree that 
atmosphere which Is so cheering and helpful to an invalid. Officials of 
the Veterans’ Bureau assure us that the need of this is not being over- 
looked and steps are already being taken for attention to It. Here is 
another field to which the organizations of veterans and the generous- 


hearted people who take an interest in the veterans might direct their 


energies with most beneficial results. 

In another respect the general scheme of hospital construction is at 
least open to question, It is true that the most economical adminis- 
tration from the dollars and cents point of view is to be achieved 
with large buildings as near each other as practicable. Also it is true 
that the demand for fireproof construction is powerful and logical. 
Yet there are considerations which may be urged in favor of the canton- 
ment or cottage plan, and if the care and cure of sick men is the first 
thing to be thought of, possibly in future new construction or extension 
that more thought might well be given to the comfort and contentment of 
patients this plan permits. One illustration may disclose the spirit of 
this suggestion. One dining room was found where the patients ate at 
small tables, each with tablecloth and the table fittings that would be 
found in a home, The contrast between this and the long mess tables 
eleswhere common was suggestive, ? 

The visiting Representatives were also struck by the advantage, 
from the point of view of the patients, where the sleeping quarters 
were provided in rooms much smaller than is usually the ease. Un- 
doubtedly there would be greater expense if the hospitals consisted of 
cottages, maintained as are the fraternity houses at many colleges; but 
perhaps this would be offset by the gains if there should result speedier 
cures and correspondingly shorter hospitalization, 

In various minor particulars the committee has given to the admin- 
istration of the Veterans“ Bureau suggestions and advice which it is 
hoped may prove helpful. This has been received in a gratifying spirit 
of cooperation, and the committee is convinced that at least some 
benefit to the disabled veterans will result. 

In conclusion, the committee would express its gratification that as 
a whole these institutions are being so well administered. Perfection 
is not to be expected in any organization where the human factor plays 
so large a part. Undoubtedly there has been real ground for some of 
the complaints that have come to the attention of the committee, yet it 
Is always to be remembered that disease tends to weaken the judgment 
of its victims and sometimes renders them incapable of appreciating 
the necessities that their treatment imposes. Unfortunately, too, the 
right attitude is not always taken by outside organizations, by news- 
papers, and by the general publie. Isolated and exceptional cases of 
carelessness and maltreatment, and even of brutality, are too often 
exploited for personal ends or financial profit. This sometimes brings 
to the administrators of our hospitals unfair and undeserved criticism, 
Justice to them requires at least reasonable consideration of the diffl- 
culties of their task. 


THE DUPLICATE BOND SITUATION 


Mr. KING. Mr. Speaker, Mr. Strona of Kansas, in his ex- 
tension printed in the Recorn of March 3, 1925, charges me with 
preventing a speech being made by him in the last hours of the 
closing Congress on the duplication of Liberty bonds, defending 
the Treasury Department and supplementing his minority re- 
port on the subject, and having the “last word.” It was un- 
fortunate that time was not giyen the committee and all its 
members to discuss the evidence taken in committee before the 
whole House. No other member of the committee could obtain 
time to address the House on the subject of their inquiry except 
one member of the committee who had been a perverse absentee 
from the hearings of the committee and who was present only 
12 days out of 61 sessions and who at all times, in season and 
out of season, was the champion of Mellon and Wall Street, and 
who cried loud and long that the discussion of the committee 
held in executive sessions, whereby ways and means were dis- 
eussed and adopted for securing evidence willfully withheld by 
the Treasury Department from the committee be given to the 
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‘Treasury, and who insisted in effect that the ordinary rule in 
civil cases that the plaintiff’ must make out his case by a pre- 
ponderance of the evidence was not sufficient, but in the same 
manner contended that the rule in criminal cases applies and 
that the proof must establish the Treasury guilty “beyond a 
reasonable doubt.” 

TO “ANNOY ANDY” WAS TO HIM LESE MAJESTY 

The favoritism shown to Mr. Srrone in giving him recogni- 
tion for a propaganda speech in favor of the investigated and 
condemned Treasury in the dying hours of the House was the 
thing which prompted me to exercise my right to object to the 
unanimous consent asked, and I did so. 

This matter of duplicate bonds arose back in 1919 and 1920. 
Secretaries of the Treasury came and went. A clique, which 
had perpetuated itself like the corporation that never dies, hung 
on through each successive administration. Similarity of action 
of the Treasury Department under like circumstances has 
been notable—similarity from the fact that the same clique 
has remained in charge. When this matter first arose through 
honest employees reporting these matters to their superiors, 
demotion and persecution of various sorts was meted out to 
them. Other employees standing in with the ring kept watch 
on their actions, and this was extended to the Secret Service, 
who dogged the steps of these faithful employees and bullied 
them and even threatened “to blast the moral character” of a 
former employee who was a cultured, refined woman. 

The manner in which the employment of the Secret Service 
has been prestituted to suppress evidence has scarcely been 
equaled in Russia. According to their own admissions, as shown 
on page 137 of the letter of the Secretary to the President of 
April 26, 1924, employees— 

Were admonished to keep their mouths shut about duplicate bonds 
and destruction operations and not to talk to that man Brewer 


whom they also admit they knew was then the representative 
of the Attorney General. The evidence shows persecution of 
employees who dared to tell the truth which can only be 
characterized as disgraceful. Telegrams from the governor of 
the Federal Reserve at San Francisco, August 23-24, 1923, to 
Washington show that Mr. Brewer was followed in that city 
by the Secret Service, on orders from Detective Moran at the 
Treasury, to ascertain the extent of the evidence he had—the 
morning after which his room in the Palace Hotel was ran- 
sacked. At this time the whole Treasury knew, and Moran had 
been personally informed, as had Gilbert, his chief, that Mr. 
Brewer carried credentials of President Harding, just de- 
ceased. At Chicago Federal Reserve Bank, where he had been 
sent by President Coolidge’s directions, all information was re- 
fused on orders from Winston, the self-styled “ Undersecre- 
tary,” until they thought he had disclosed exactly what ‘he 
sought. It was always, How much does he know?” S. Par- 
ker Gilbert, resigned six weeks before, remained- apparently to 
hear the answer. 

So-called “trials” of the ‘Treasury employees who dared to 
tell the truth were followed by demotions and even discharges, 
When proof followed proof that this duplication existed and 
the bonds and coupons continued to appear, counsel was ‘taken 
by the clique and it was-evidently decided that the only thing 
‘to do was to destroy the evidence. The destruction force was 
hastily organized, and under a newly appointed Register of the 
Treasury the correspondence shows that the destruction was 
to be pursued with all possible haste. The first delay resulted 
from the fact that the law required the recording of securities. 
The ingenuous scheme was then devised to make the retord 
on the back of the coupons and then destroy the coupons. 

The coupons were so voluminous that the question came up 
as to whieh ones to destroy. Exception was made of the larger 
coupons at first and then the question arose as to whether 
coupons of $1,000 and below or $500 and below were to be 
destroyed. 

The actions of the Treasury in the destruction of securities 
has been like the squirming and writhing of a stung reptile. 
Millions of dollars were being destroyed in bonds. ‘The first 
delay, as stated; came when, in destroying coupons, it was 
necessary to decide whether it would be the $1,000 and below 
or the $500 and below. Destruction was running apace. The 
second delay was occasioned by a former employee bringing 
the matter to the attention of the Department of Justice. 
Mr. Mellon's personal attention was brought to this matter 
by Mr. Brewer, the attorney who had been delegated by the 
Attorney General to investigate it, and was carried to him at 
his residence at night due to the fact that he had been warned 
that when the information reached the Treasury clique his 
efforts would be thwarted. This was as early as June 27, 
1921. Mr. Brewer said he understood Mr. Mellon promised to 


stop the destruction> Mr. Mellon denies this. There can be 
no question about what his duty was. And an early report 
of Mr. Brewer in the committee's record relates that Mr. Mel- 
lon was asked if it could be accomplished so as not to be 
pointed and give warning that a secret investigation was in 
progress; to which Mr. Mellon replied that he had a means of 
stopping it which would not excite suspicion. But perhaps 
this was not a promise. And it can not be if the richest man 
in the world says it is not, for it is said that a rich man hold- 
ing office can do no wrong.“ So pass it. It was thought, 
however, that Secretary Mellon had stopped the destruction, 
and the persistent rumors that it was being continued were 
not believed until it was definitely ascertained on December 
19, 1921, that it was being carried on at full force. And it 
was then that President Harding in his kind but most firm 
tone, in his wonderful letter of December 19, 1921, in the 
committee's report, ordered that the destruction be at once 
stopped. Again it was assumed, of course, that it had stopped 
when the President of the United States specifically so or- 
dered. Again it was learned in April, 1922, that destruction 
was being pursued with full vigor. Again the President at 
once was informed of the matter, and the officer so reporting 
it to him states that the President excitedly grabbed a pad 
and wrote a note.” 

It was curious to see how the record was built up at various 
times in order to present a seeming eompliance with instructions. 
Immediately after Mr. Mellon was first notified of the destruc- 
tion and asked to preserve the bonds in order to detect dupli- 


‘eates, an order, which is now shown to be a “camouflage” 


order, was issued by the Undersecretary that all bonds of a 
questionable nature should be preserved. Again, immediately 
after the order of the President in December, in fact, the very 
next day, on December 20, 1921, the record was fixed to show 
another “camouflage” order that questionable bonds were to 
be preserved. The word “camouflage” is used advisedly in 
each instance. The Treasury records show that immediately 
after the first camouflage order in the summer of 1921 and 
the very day of President Harding’s erder of December 19, 
1921, 1,400 duplicate coupons and $99,000 in especially sus- 
Vicious duplicate bonds were destroyed, and that hundreds 
and hundreds of other duplicates likewise followed. 

Following the President's final stopping of this destruction 
frantic efforts were made a half dozen times between his order 
to stop and the date of his untimely death to renew the de- 
struction and thus make it easy to state that the records were 
in error, which is now the Treasnry’s only defense. President 
Harding firmly resisted these various efforts from various 
sources. The attempt at renewal of destruction was first made 
through the recommendation of what was known as a “coupon 
committee” made up of Treasury employees. Falling here, the 
recommendations of the new Register of the Treasury, a per- 
sonal appointee of the President, were sought in valn. The 
recommendations of an “efficiency” committee, made up of 
employees paid by the Treasury, was next sought; these effi- 
ciency experts in turn sought to enlist the support of the Direc- 
tor of the Budget. Again failing, the Secretary appealed to 
8 Harding personally as late as May, 1923, and was 


The thought then seemed to be, “if we can’t destroy, we'll 
mix them up.” And so they did. For the appropriation for 


‘the next year simply failed to provide for the work. Several 


hundred employees lost their jobs. What matter? Crocodile 
tears are shed only when the number is 28 who have been 
discharged and the discharges made by a stupid President. 
The benevolent Mr. Mellon can fire several hundred at will. 
And what the purpose and what the result? The purpose was 
dastardly, and the result was the same. It was simply this: 
Millions and millions of coupons, some to the value of over 
$2,000 each, which had formerly been carefulty compared and 
arranged, are to-day heaped in a junk pile. It was of these 
millions and millions of coupons now rendered as ‘so much 
junk that Mr. Mellon, in his letter of August 30, 1923, wrote 
to the chairman of the Appropriations’ Committee of the House: 


The assortment of coupons by serial numbers and their recordation 
gives a check, first, against counterfeiting; and second, against dupli- 
cations aud other fraudulent dealings in Government securities—which 
is of first importance to maintain. 

How long is the memory of Andrew W. Mellon? The follow- 
ing January at the hearings of the Appropriations Committee 
the chairman said, in nearly so many words, that “this is to 
suit the wishes of the Secretary.” 

Mr. Mellon need not have stopped where he did when enu- 
merating the necessities for comparing and recording coupons, 
The special bond committee has in its possession coupons of 
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41926 so neatly altered in one of the figures that they were 
made to appear payable in 1920, and were so paid six years 
ahead of their time. It has others payable in the year 1941 
where another figure is so neatly altered that they are made 
to appear~as due in 1921—20 years before they are actually 
due. By what right does any man take to himself the privilege 
of so neglecting the people’s rights? 

The committee of which I am a member passed a resolution 
calling this matter to Mr. Mellon's attention when we met last 
fall. I wrote him a special letter on the subject and warned 
him of the danger. He ignored both. Payment of Mr. Mellon's 
indifference may fall on those yet unborn. 

The value of these coupons amounts to about $1,000,000,000 
a year. They run on about an average of 25 years, thus equal- 
ing or more than equaling the whole public debt. 

In what is headed as “Mellon defends Treasury in face of 
bonds report,” appearing in the Star, March 3, it can be seen 
that Mr. Mellon devotes nine-tenths of his answer to a state- 
ment that charges of the committee of Congress are those of 
Mr. Brewer, and the only other matter that fills up his remark- 
able “defense” is a recitation of a letter from the committee 
which he fails entirely to reflect and also entirely fails to 
answer. He completely overlooked the answer in his indecent 
haste to make use of the word “absurd,” which was over- 
worked in his “defense” a year ago when it ran throughout 
the letter he wrote to the President of the United States and 
which was accompanied by such abusive and vituperative lan- 
guage that the report was discredited at first sight. 

The report of the committee states at the beginning of its 
findings— 


From its examination of ‘Treasury reports and records and the testi- 
mony of Treasury officials and employees your committee finds that— 


The report of the committee was based solely on Treasury 
records and testimony of the Treasury employees, as stated. It 
is based on no testimony of Mr. Brewer, unless confirmed as 
stated. And the purpose in so framing it was to prevent the 
Treasury hiding behind such an issue as its correspondence 
has repeatedly shown it was attempting to do. 

It has been stated that Treasury witnesses have not been 
heard. The witnesses of the Treasury who have been heard 
are as follows: 


LIST OF TREASURY WITNESSES APPEARING BEFORE THE SPECIAL COM- 
MITTEE INVESTIGATING THR ISSUANCE, RETIREMENT, BTC., OF GOVERN- 
MENT SECURITIES 


April 4, 1924: Hon. A. W. Mellon, Secretary of the Treasury, 

April 28, 1924; Hon. Harley V. Speelman, Register of the Treasury; 
Mr. A. J. Leakin, chief division of interest coupons; Mr. Lloyd Schu- 
mac, chief division of canceled securities; Mr. Raymond T. Burke, sec- 
tion chief, coupon file section, 

September 17, 1924: Mr. Harley V. Speelman, Register of the Treas- 
ury, and Mr. Lloyd Schumae, chief of division of canceled securities. 

September 18, 1924: Mr. J. F. McCoughtry, division of loans and cur- 
rency; Mr. William S. Broughton, Commissioner of Public Debt. 

September 22, 1924: Mr. J. Herbert Case, deputy governor Federal 
Reserve Bank of New York; Mr. H. L. Hendricks, comptroller fiscal 
agency function, Federal Reserve Bank of New York; Mr. L. R. Mason, 
counsel, Federal Reserve Bank of New Tork. 

September 25, 1924: Mr. H. L. Hendricks (comptroller fiscal agency 
function, Federal Reserve Bank of New York; Mr. J. Herbert Case, 

-deputy governor, Federal Reserve Bank of New York, 

October 8, 1924: Mr. J. F. MeCoughtry, loans and currency division ; 
Mr. Harley V. Speelman, Register of the Treasury; Miss M. E. Ed- 
wards, assistant chief, division of numerical records. 

October 9, 1924: Miss M. L. Edwards, assistant chief, division of 
numerical records, 

October 15, 1924: Mr. Harley V. Speelman, Register of the Treasury ; 
Mr. C. E. Hearst, chief division of securities, Treasurer's office; Mrs. 
Myrtle Small, chief division of destruction; Mr. James B. Griffin, chief 
division of numerical records. 

October 20, 1924: Mr. William S. Broughton, Commissioner of Public 
Debt; Mr. Arthur E. Wilson, section manager, division of loans and 
currency. 

October 25, 1924: Mr. R. R. Burklin, treasurer of War Finance Cor- 
poration; Mr. M. R. Loafman, division of loans and currency; Mr. 
Garrard B. Winston, Undersecretary of the Treasury (not sworn) ; 
Mr. Eugene Meyer, jr., Director of War Finance Corporation; Mr. 
William S. Broughton, Commissioner of Public Debt. 

November 11, 1924: Mr. R. R. Burklin, treasurer of War Finance 
Corporation. 

December 8, 1924: Mr. Thomas W. Goss, clerk, register's office; Mr. 
Joseph H. Jones, head bookkeeper security files division. 

December 9, 1924: Mr. A, J. Leakin, chief division of interest 
coupons; Mr. S. C. Shelton, head Fourth Liberty loans registered 
account; Mr. Mason L. Howes, Third Liberty loan registered account, 
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December 10, 1924: Mr. Emmons M. Sanford, chief bookkeeper diyi- 
sion, register's office; Mr. Alfred D. Effer, assistant chief, security 
files division; Mrs. Myrtle W, Small, chief of division of destruction ; 
Mr, Harry L. Selkan, section chief, account and arranging section; Mr. 
II. N. Waybright, bookkeeper, security files division. 

February 4, 1925: Hon A. W. Mellon, Secretary of the Treasury. 

February 5, 1925: Hon, A. W. Mellon, Secretary of the Treasury 7 
Mr. Garrard B. Winston, Undersecretary of the Treasury; Mr. F. A.“ 
Awalt, office of Secretary of the Treasury; Mr. W. S. Broughton, Com- 
missioner of Public Debt; Mr. Charles R. Schoeneman, office of the Sec- 
retary; Miss Florence Mullican, Miscellaneous Section. 

February 10, 1925; Mr. William S. Broughton, Commissioner of Pub- 
lie Debt. 

Febuary 12, 1925: Mr. William S. Broughton, Commissioner of Publie 
Debt; Mr. Ruth, Bureau of Printing and Engraving; Mr. Deviny, 
Bureau of Printing and Engraving. 

February 13, 1923: Mr. William S. Broughton, Commissioner of Pub- 
lic Debt; Miss Rose Baker, section chief, register's office, 


CASE 11-11 


What was the loss in this one theft, was it $197,000, or 
$292,000, or $347,000, or $1,400,000? 

Another point that is given prominence in Mr, Mellon's last 
letter of defense to the President, dated March 3, 1925, inserted 
in the Recorp by Mr. Srrone the same day, is that the total 
losses over a number of years is $13,000. There is no mistake 
as to the figure he intends to use, for the same statement with 
the same amount occurs twice. 

Mr. Mellon does not know and the Treasury does not know 
what the losses are. But he does know and his secret service, 
which used the same figure of $13,000 a year ago as a total o 
the losses, both know that this is not true. r 

Only last Saturday the Commissioner of Public Debt, in Mr. 
Mellon’s presence, handed to the chairman of the committee a 
volume of about 200 typewritten pages of tables, an argument 
in attempt to prove that the loss in this single case was only 
$197,000, when the record ef the Federal reserve bank identi- 
fied by number bonds now missing from the case to the yalue 
of over $1,400,000. It is “supposed” that hundreds of bonds 
listed as $1,000 should have been listed as $500. 

The committee became accustomed to the Treasury's claim of 
errors in numerals of bonds, destroyed and even existing, which 
with great readiness the Treasury bas relied on rather than 
acknowledge the duplications which the record showed. The 
committee even has one case where the Treasury's claim of 
error extended to the point of “supposing” a $5,000 bond was 
“intended” for an entirely different issue, when they found all 
the bonds of the correct issue had been paid. The case at 
hand, however, is the first instance where a claim of change in 
denomination has come to my notice. 

This loss by theft in case 11-11 of $197,000 came to 
light by the payment of a bond belonging to the case, which 
was found on the screens of the sewer in the Potomac River at 
the city’s sewer pumping station. A checking over of the 
bonds showed 292 bonds of $1,000 each missing, which, according 
to the list, should have been in the case. But 95 bonds belong- 
ing to other cases had been inserted by the thief, who was 
evidently disturbed before completing his inserting process. 

The Commissioner of Public Debt acknowledged that $197,000 
bonds had been stolen. He claimed they have not come in, 
Perhaps they have not yet. 

Treasury records once showed $272,000 “ missing.” 

The same records another time showed $292,000 „missing.“ 

The same records to-day show $343,000 “ missing.” 

Records of the Federal reserve bank show over $1,400,000 
missing. 

The Commissioner of Public Debt testified at length on this 
case on February 13, 1925. He was asked at the end of his 
testimony if that was all the information he could give the 
committee on this case, and answered “Absolutely.” 

The committee afterwards discovered that there was this 
huge difference of over $1,400,000, and the chairman went to 
the Treasury Department on Saturday last, February 28, and 
when he had told the Commissioner of Publie Debt of the dis- 
covery in the presence of Mr. Mellon, it developed through the 
dates on the 200 sheets that these facts were thoroughly known 
to the Treasury long before his testimony was given and had 
been under inyestigation by the Treasury for months before. 
All information about it had been suppressed by the Treasury. 
The committee was given no hint of it, 

An exactly parallel case of the Treasury's suppression of 
evidence in October is recited in committee correspondence 
with Mr. Winston, the Undersecretary of the Treasury. In this 
case the committee accidentally discovered that certain bonds, 
which Mr. Mellon claimed had never been printed and on the 
nonexistence of which he had based his assumption of inno- 


cent errors, were coming in and were being paid. Witnesses 
were called and it was ascertained that such bonds had been 
so coming in for months and that some of them had been paid 
years before Mr. Mellon, on April 26, 1924, told the President 
they did not exist. 

. Congressman Strona purported to insert in his extension of 
remarks on March 3, 1925, the letters of the Treasury bearing 
on the matter. He failed to insert this October correspondence 
of Mr. Winston. He likewise failed to insert any of the com- 
mittee’s answers. He was too busy inserting letters written to 
make the record show a pretended assistance of the Treasury 
to the committee and those written for the purpose of divert- 
ing the attention of Congress and the public from the com- 
mittee to Mr. Brewer in an attempt to make it appear that the 
findings of a congressional committee were the “charges ” of 
Mr. Brewer. 

It was the finding of many similar instances as the ones just 
recited which caused the committee to reluctantly state that 
a report of a Cabinet officer to his President was “ evasive.” 

It is a pleasure to thank the Hon. W. Gwynne Gardiner, of 
the Washington bar, for rendering service as a public-spirited 
citizen only, refusing compensation therefor. 

The report of the committee follows: 


[House Report No. 1635, Sixty-eighth Congress, second session] 
PREPARATION AND DESTRUCTION OF GOVERNMENT BONDS 


Mr. MCFADDEN, from the Select Committee to Investigate the De- 
struction of Government Bonds, submitted the following report, pur- 
suant to House Resolution 231: 

REPORT OF SPECIAL BOND COMMITTEH UNDER HOUSE RESOLUTION 23t 


Your special committee appointed under House Resolution 231, Sixty- 
eighth Congress, first session, To investigate the preparation, distribu- 
tion, sale, payment, retirement, surrender, cancellation, and destruction 
of Government bonds and other securities,” having considered the mat- 
ters placed before it for their determination, respectfully report the 
following: 

Government bonds and other securities, the subject matter of the in- 
quiry, are printed by the Bureau of Engraving and Printing on dis- 
tinctive silk über paper made at the paper mills, Dalton, Mass. They 
are issued by the Treasury Department proper, principally through the 
Federal reserve banks to the other banks and the public, Some of these 
reach the public directly from the Treasury. After circulation the 
securities are retired or redeemed from the public and the banks gen- 
erally through the Federal reserve banks and the Treasurer of the 
United States, some coming directly to the Treasury, They are sur- 
rendered to the Register of the Treasury. Some reach the register 
through the Treasurer of the United States and through the Loans 
and Currency Division of the Treasury. 

The annual report of the Secretary of the Treasury for 1924, filed 

with Congress, pages 76 to 81, refers to the subject of duplication of 
bonds, and in a “letter” to the President of the United States dated 
April 26, 1924, the Secretary of the Treasury submitted a special 
report consisting of about 200 pages of printed text and tabulated 
matter purporting to prove there had been no duplication of the public 
debt and that charges to this effect were wholly unfounded. Your 
committee has given most careful consideration to these reports, 
together with other statements submitted to the committee by the Sec- 
retary and the Undersecretary of the Treasury. 
. Mr. Charles B. Brewer had orders from the President to make an 
investigation of the matter. When the committee was commissioned by 
Congress to make its investigation Mr. Brewer had a like commission 
from an executive department. The benefit of his service as counsel to 
the committee was extended by Attorney General Stone. The committee 
had the advantage of the knowledge previously paid for by the Govern- 
ment, without which substantial headway during the time allotted 
would have been an impossibility, His services have been that of an 
exceptionally devoted and capable public servant. 

From its examination of Treasury reports and records and the testi- 
mony of Treasury officials and employees your committee finds that— 

DUPLICATE BONDS 


1. Duplicate bonds amounting to 2,314 pairs and duplicate coupons 
amounting to 4,698 pairs, ranging in denominations from $50 to 
$10,000, have been redeemed to July 1, 1924—that is, two bonds and 
two coupons bearing identical numbers. The statement as to coupons 
includes only one for each bond. If the various duplicated coupons 
of the same bond are included, the number would be greatly increased. 
Duplications resulting from the slipping of the numbering machines 
are negligible and inconsequential. Some of the duplications have 
resulted from error and some from fraud, The proportion has not 
been determined, The extent of the duplications is also uncertain 
from the record as far as it has gone, and an important part of the 
work by which duplication is detected was stopped by the Treasury 
in July, 1924, referred to later in section 8 and elsewhere. 
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2. Duplicate payments of identical bonds, stolen from Treasury 
vaults by employees and again circulated, have been made. The extent 
of such thefts is rendered uncertain by inexact methods and faulty 
accounting. 

8, The Secretary of the Treasury in his letter of April 26, 1924, ad- 
mits that duplicate numbers are out, but denies duplication in fact 
and undertakes to show how it occurs. On pages 96 to 136 of his 
letter he sets out tables which attempt to explain his conclusion that 
no duplication in fact occurred and has reiterated the same statements 
before this committee. An example or two will illustrate the matter: 

On page 97 he sets out that while two second 4% per cent bonds 
No. 785052, $50, are now in hand, both paid by the Treasury; that one 
of them is a make-up“ for bond 822052, $50, which was found 
defective, and the clerk making the substitute made a mistake and 
numbered it 785052, when it should have been 822052, thus duplicating 
the 785052 already out, and no bond 822052 was in fact ever issued. 
Unfortunately bond 822052 has now come in and been paid, and if 
make-up 785052 were issued to take its place a duplicate of that num- 
ber was thus made, and if not, a duplicate of 785052 was issued and 
sold, in either event the Treasury is charged with three bonds where 
two were legally issued. 

On same page is set out 2383877 original second 4 per cent, $100; 
2333877 make-up second 4 per cent, $100. The make-up is said to be 
for bond 2348877 defective and not issued, and the clerk made a mis- 
take and made the number of make-up 2333877; but, contrary to that 
statement, bond 2343877, said never to have been issued, had actually 
come in and been paid four years before, but had not been so entered 
on the records. Finding it, of course, destroyed the statement that 
it was not issued and showing three bonds out where only two were 
supposed to be from the records. This has occurred fifty-eight times up 
to February 11, 1925, and we are informed is continuing to occur 
regularly. 

The Secretary says in his letter, page 32, that 2,017 cases of dupli- 
cation had been discovered up to that time and 1,668 of them had 
been definitely set off against other numbers. In the other 349 cases 
“definite allocations of set-off numbers have not been established,” 
so the set-off numbers against 1,668 had, we assume, been definitely 
established and he sets them out, and first we find these numbers set 
off against a duplicate bond and the assertion made that no bonds 
of set-off numbers were outstanding, in the face of the fact that the set- 
off numbered bonds are coming in day after day and nine of them 
were in the Treasury paid when his letter was issued. 

An instance illustrating the danger of this theory is shown in an- 
other part of the Secretary’s letter to the President. A first Liberty 
loan 3½ per cent $100 bond numbered 1123797. On page 116 this 
bond is stated not to be a duplicate, and it is also stated that the 
irregularity is due to the fact that coupons on the bond are numbered 
differently from the body of the bond, the coupons being numbered 
1122797. However, it will be noticed on page 125 of the Secretary's 
letter that this bond, numbered 1123797, appears again and is there 
acknowledged to be a duplicate. Here the Secretary allocates to one 
of the duplicate bonds the number 1123787, which bond would 
thus take the place of the duplicate. Since this allocation was made, 
bond with the allocated number 1123787 has been recelved and paid. 
This means that there are not only two bonds numbered 1123797 
and a third one numbered 1123787 when there should only be two, 
but that the coupons on one of the duplicate bonds are misnumbered, 
which embodies the kind of an error that would stamp it a spoiled 
bond. All spoiled bonds are supposed to be destroyed, as this bond 
should have been, instead of its getting into circulation. 

Again, when there is a defective bond discovered in the process of 
issue, a record of it is made and a make-up issued in its place, the 
record being made in Loans and Currency and the Bureau of 
Engraving and Printing. These records showed only a few, possibly 
a half dozen, of the 1,668 set-off numbered bonds to have been de- 
fectives and make-ups issued in place of the original. This alloca- 
tion of set-off numbers is merely a guess, and that it is totally unre- 
liable is rendered patent by the subsequent appearance of the bonds 
with those very numbers and their payment by the Treasurer. We 
can not escape the conclusion that there is a considerable duplication 
in bonds (not merely numbers) and that the whole public debt should 
be audited. A suggestive circumstance is that duplication of $50 
and $100 denominations are much, the most numerous, and, being 
more easly disposed of without arousing suspicion, they arouse our 
suspicion of their being more the result of design than accident. The 
fact that many of the bonds are destroyed, making it impossible to 
tell which were honest and which were spurious when duplicate 
numbers are presented, emphasizes the importance of the issue as to 
destruction of the bonds. r 

The Secretary says in letter of February 4, 1925, that the alloca- 
tions made in the letter of April 26, 1924, were “ tentative selection of 
numbers presumed to represent the bonds displaced as a result of 
erroneous numbering, erroneous entering, erroneous posting, or will- 
ful alteration by thieves.” If the Secretary relies on as many erro- 
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neous processes in his department as he cites above, to be sure we 
need an audit. He says, further, “the allocations, therefore, are 
merely the Treasury’s prediction or opinion as to the particular 
‘serial numbers which were issued.’ What the Congress wants is 
facts. The department is now reduced to predictions and opinions 
and both are being daily contradicted by stern facts, to wit, bonds 
which they said could not be presented, because not issued, turning 
up and being paid. 

While in the main the attention of the committee has been directed 

principally to the subject of coupon bonds, they have also looked 
into’ the subject of duplication of registered bonds and find that 
during the period covered by the inquiry 12,000,000 pieces of regis- 
tered bonds were printed, and that while imperfectly printed regis- 
tered bonds and Victory notes returned to the bureau for replace- 
ment aggregated 85,772 pieces, which indicates that imperfects In 
printing, spoilage, etc., were found perhaps as frequently in regis- 
tered bonds as in coupon bonds, only five duplicated numbered 
registered bonds have turned up for payment in comparison with the 
several thousand duplicated coupon bonds. Naturally the inference 
drawn by the committee is strengthened by this comparison, due 
to the fact that collusion was practically impossible so far as regis- 
tered bonds are concerned as compared with the possibilities of fraudu- 
Jent issue of coupon bonds. 
The committee regrets that the Treasury did not report the appear- 
ance of these bonds with allocated numbers to it, but only admitted it 
when called on by the committee for the facts. This was on a par 
with its attitude all the way through, It is clear that the accounts of 
the Treasury pertaining to the public debt do not and can not be 
properly balanced. 


SAFEGUARDS ABANDONED, DUPLICATES NOT INVESTIGATED 


4. Whether or not the major duplication resulted therefrom is yet 
to be determined, but it is clear there was opportunity for fraudulent 
wholesale duplication of Government bonds at the Bureau of En- 
graving and Printing, the Division of Loans and Currency, and the 
register's office, and that the opportunity was so created by the 
abandonment of regulations formerly designed as safeguards and was 
encouraged by loose practices in bookkeeping and accounting methods 
and failure to cancel bonds when paid and that some outstanding 
frands have resulted from these practices. 

5. Falsification of records has occurred as to stamps, stamp paper, 
and distinctive silk-fiber paper and as to shortages of securities in the 
Bureau of Engraving and Printing and as to the destruction of securi- 
ties in the Division of Loans and Currency. 

6. Little or no attention was paid to duplicate bonds when they were 
received in the Treasury and known to be duplicates. Employees gen- 
erally seemed to have prejudged the case and decided that duplica- 
tion resulted from error. The attitude as to duplicate numbered bonds 
is well Mlustrated by the questions of Congressman STRONG, of the 
committee, answered by Mr. Speelman, Register of the Treasury, and 
they are herewith incorporated: 

“Mr. Strone. It just strikes me, Mr. Speelman, as a very peculiar 
situation, where a great department is recetving bonds, after payment, 
for cancellation, and they discover that a duplicate number has been 
paid, that there is not more investigation and more decision about it 
than simply to report it; then forget abont it. It forces the concu- 
sion that if Mr. Brewer had not dug this matter up there never would 
have been any investigation. That seems to me to be a situation that 
I should hate to see established. 

“Mr. SPEELMAN. Well, that seems to have been the policy of the 
department. 

“Mr. Strong. Then the presumption is that when duplicate numbers 
come in they do not care; they just presume that everything is all 
right, and the people are not protected, especially the Treasury. * * * 

“Mr, SPEELMAN, Well, I suppose that the Treasury Department 
would be interested, of course. 

“Mr. STRONG. Let me make my thought plain. I get my checks 
back from the bank. I number every check as I issue it. If I dis- 
cover two checks numbered alike, I would immediately make an inves- 
tigation to see whether or not I had issued both checks. If that 
came up month after month and day after day, I would be put on 
inquiry as to why I or the person that numbered those checks for me 
was making a mechanical error, and I would immediately start some 
investigation about it. And it does seem to me strange that in ‘a 
great department like the Treasury Department of the United States, 
where they are issuing these bonds running up into the thousands, when 
they find duplicate numbers when they come to pay them—the number 
being put upon the bond for its identification—when they find two 
bonds numbered alike, and that goes on time after time, it seems to me 
rather remarkable that you should say that you simply write a 
letter notifying the Secretary's office that they are duplicates, and that 
they never come to make any inquiry or pay any attention to it until 
an investigation is started by the Congress of the United States or 
some one from the Department of Justice. It seems to me the depart- 
ment itself would have Immediately started an investigation. I am 
rather surprised to have you make that admission.” 


7. While the Government is not liable for the payment of fraudu- 
lent bonds or coupons, such have been paid. For example, coupons 
that have been altered to secure earlier payment of interest; bonds 
that have been stolen prior to issue, even thongh regularly printed 
under Government authority; and bonds which have been paid and 
stolen after payment and ngain passed through regular channel for 
repayment, as has been the case as disclosed by Treasury records. 

8. Protection against fraudulent duplication of bonds and coupons, 
counterfeits, and stolen bonds and coupons, etc, provided by the 
courts can not be availed of unless examination at Washington 18 
prompt. By a change in last year's appropriation bill, about which 
the Treasury was consulted, examination, comparing, and recording 
of coupons was dispensed with. The committee considers that this 
examination, comparing, and recording is the Government's prin- 
cipal safeguard against duplication, counterfeiting, and other fraud 
in coupons whose cumulative value is the same or greater than the 
whole public debt. This should be restored immediately. 


TREASURY SINKING AND BOND PURCHASE OPERATIONS CARRIED ON 
THROUGH THE WAR FINANCE CORPORATION 


9. In the repurchasing on the market for the bond purchase fund, 
the sinking fund, etc., the Treasury employed the War Finance Cor- 
poration from May 20, 1918, to June 30, 1920, and a part of 1922, 
and frequently, instead of promptly turning into the Treasury the 
bonds so purchased the War Finance Corporation accumulated large 
quantities of bonds after they bad been purchased and held them and 
collected a sum totaling nearly $28,000,000 in interest from. the 
United States Treasury. 

The War Finance Corporation carried on from time to time ex- 
tensive trading operations, and in doing so a partial examination of 
the transactions indicate that the War Finance Corporation in their 
trading in these bonds through stock-exchange houses on the stock 
exchange made wash sales. ‘These operations also disclose frequent 
selling of bonds on the market at less than cost, and transactions 
indicate that on the same day bonds were sold at several dollars less 
per hundred to others than they were sold the same day to the Treas- 
ury for the same class of bonds purchased for sinking and bond- 
purchase funds. An examination of the details of the transactions 
indicates also that often these bonds were sold to the Treasury at a 
higher price than the bonds had cost when purchased by the War 
Finance Corporation. These transactions took place with the ap- 
proval or the acquiescence of the Treasury, notwithstanding the fact 
that there is no law which provides authority for the Treasury to sell 
bonds below par. It is noted in this connection that just prior to the 
beginning of these Treasury operations on the part of the War Finance 
Corporation the Ways and Means Committee, in framing the Third 
Liberty joan act, changed the bill which was drawn by the Treasury 
officials and struck out of it the authority which would give the Treas- 
ury the right to sell bonds below par. It is quite evident, therefore, 
that the carrying on of these transactions by the War Finance Cor- 
poration, authority for which was refused to the Treasury Department 
by Congress, did indirectly what Congress had prohibited directly. 

These transactions of the Treasury prior to June 80, 1920 (including 
settlements for purchases and sales), executed by the War Finance 
Corporation, were largely directed by the managing director of the 
War Finance Corporation, and settlements with the Treasury were 
made principally by him with the Assistant Secretaries of the Treas- 
ury, and the books show that the basis of the price paid by the 
Government for over $1,894,000,000 worth of bonds, which the Treas- 
ury purchased through the War Finance Corporation, was not the 
market price and was not the cost of the bond plus interest, and the 
elements entering into the settlement are not disclosed by the cor- 
respondence. The managing director of the War Finance Corpora- 
tion stated that he and an Assistant Secretary of the Treasury agreed 
to the price, and it was simply an arbitrary figure set by an Assistant 
Secretary of the Treasury as to the bonds so purchased from the 
War Finance Corporation. 

During the period of these transactions and up until a quite recent 
date the managing director of the War Finance Corporation, in his 
private capacity, maintained an office at No. 14 Wall Street, New 
York City, and through the War Finance Corporation sold about 
$70,000,000 In bonds to the Government, and also bought through 
the War Finance Corporation about $10,000,000 in bonds, and ap- 
proved the bills for most, if not all, of these bonds in his official 
capacity as managing director of the War Finance Corporation. 
When these transactions just referred to were disclosed to the com- 
mittee In open hearing, the managing director appeared before the 
committee and stated that while the books of the War Finance 
Corporation disclosed the fact that commissions were pald on these 
transactions, they were in turf paid over to the brokers, selected by 
the managing director, who executed the orders issued by his broker- 
age house, and immediately after this disclosure to the committee the 
managing director employed Ernst & Ernst, certified public account- 
ants, to audit the books of the War Finance Corporation, who did, 
upon the completion of thelr examination of these books, report to 
the committee that all moneys received by the brokerage house of 
the managing director had been accounted for. 
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Wulle simultaneously with the examination being made by the com- 
mittee the certified public accountants, heretofore referred to, were 
nightly carrying on their examination, it was discovered by your com- 
mittee that alterations and changes were being made in the books of 
record covering these transactions, and when the same was called to 
the attention of the treasurer of the War Finance Corporation he ad- 
mitted to the committee that changes were being made. To what 
extent these books have been altered during this process the committee 
have not been able to determine, 

Notwithstanding the fact that there was no authority for the pur- 
chase of bonds above par, such purchases were made. The dates of 
purchases of bonds as given by the Secretary of the Treasury, which 
would have shown that about $24,000,000 had been paid by the Gov- 
ernment for bonds in excess of the highest market rate for the various 
days on which it was alleged that the purchases were made were 
found to be incorrect. It was also found that the dates given by the 
War Finance Corporation and the Federal Reserve Bank of New York 
City, N. X., did not agree and that the records of the former also vary 
as to dates of purchase. For example, the dates furnished by the 
Federal reserve bank statements were sometimes given as the date of 
‘delivery of the bonds, sometimes the date of the transaction, and 
sometimes the date on which the transaction was reported. The 
dates given by the records of the War Finance Corporation were equally 
confusing, One transaction in the books of the War Finance Corpora- 
tion has journal entry as of November 15, 1918, a subentry in the 
journal as of November 12, the detail sheet is dated November 11, and 
the dates of purchase given as November 8 and 9. The market prices 
varied each day. Only a complete audit will disclose how nearly cor- 
rect is the loss of $24,000,000 which the dates given by the Secretary 
of the Treasury show. 


1 DESTROYING THE EVIDENCE 


10. The bonds and securities of the United States have been de- 
stroyed without authority of law. Authority was expressly given to 
sgo destroy in section 3695, Revised Statutes, which provided that the 
bonds purchased for the sinking fund shall “be canceled and de- 
stroyed.“ The act of March 3, 1919 (40 Stats. 1312), dealing with 
bonds bought for the sinking fund, changed the language to say “ shall 
be canceled and retired and not reissued,” and then by a subsequent 
subdivision on same page expressly repealed the other act, to wit, 
3695, which provided that they should “be canceled and destroyed,” 
plainly showing that they intended to substitute inhibition against 
reissue for destruction, Section 251 of the Revised Statutes, passed 
to 1820, relied on by the Secretary to sustain his destruction of bonds, 
allows him to make regulations for those “in any way engaged or 
employed in the preparation and issue of the same” as he shall deem 
best calculated to promote the public convenience and security and 
to protect the United States as well as individuals from fraud and 
loss.” It will be noted that this deals with “ preparation and issue” 
of securities, not retirement or destruction of them. Congress has so 
construed it, and whenever destruction was necessary it gave express 
authority. (See National bank notes, sec. 5184, R. S. 1864; United 
States notes, sec. 3581, R. S. 1862; section as to bonds (now repealed) 
8695, R. S. 1870; Money orders, 35 Stats. 415; Federal reserve notes, 
38 Stats. 265; Fractional currency, 19 Stats. 215.) 

If section 251 authorized it, why did Congress in each case ex- 
pressly direct it? In addition to this, Congress has provided for a 
congressional committee to destroy useless papers, February 16, 1889, 
subsequently amended by the act of March 2, 1895. (See 25 Stats. 
672, 28 Stats. 933, under which the Secretary of the Treasury has 
been accustomed periodically to ask for the destruction of papers of 
many kinds which could be destroyed under section 251 if it permitted 
destruction at all.) (See House Rept. 966, 68th Cong.) 

Section 161, Revised Statutes, is also relied on and it is equally 
against them. It was passed in 1789 and gives the heads of depart- 
ments the power to make all regulations necessary to the “ custody, 
use, and preservation of the records, papers, and property appertain- 
ing to it.” Note that this allows the Secretary to make regulations 
for the “ preservation” of records but not for destruction of the same. 
The two being absolutely antagonistic, one can not be presumed from 
the other, and Congress has, with that before them, passed every act 
enumerated above allowing destruction, plainly showing its dissent 
from that view. 

The criminal law also prohibits it, and it is settled by numerous 
decisions that regulations must be in conformity with, and not con- 
trary to, law. The act of 1874 (18 Stat. 206), providing for macera- 
tion machines, provides that only national bank notes, United States 
notes, and other obligations of the United States authorized to be 
destroyed may be destroyed, thus emphasizing the fact that there must 
be authority for destruction, 

Sectlons 5403 and 5408, Revised Statutes (Barnes Federal Code, 
9825 and 9826), are as follows: 

“Tampering with public records: Whoever shall willfully and unlaw- 
fully conceal, remove, mutilate, obliterate, or destroy, or attempt to 
conceal, remove, mutilate, obliterate, or destroy, or, with intent to 
conceal, remove, mutilate, obliterate, destroy, or steal, shall take and 


carry away any record, proceeding, map, book, paper, document, or 
other thing, filed or deposited with any clerk or officer of any court of 
the United States, or in any public office, or with any judicial or public 
officer of the United States, shall be fined not more than $2,000, or 
imprisoned not more than three years, or both.” (Barnes Federal Code, 
sec. 9825; R. S. 5403.) 

“Destroying records by oficer in charge: Whoever, having the cus- 
tody of any record, proceeding, map, book, document, paper, or other 
thing specified in the preceding section, shall willfully and unlawfully 
conceal, remove, mutilate, obliterate, falsify, or destroy any such 
record, proceeding, map, book, document, paper, or thing, shall be fined 
not more than $2,000, or imprisoned not more than three years, or 
both; and shall, moreover, forfeit his office and be forever afterwards 
disqualified from holding any office under the Government of the 
United States.” (Barnes Federal Code, sec. 9825; R. S. 5408.) 

These very drastic prohibitions show why it has always been neces- 
sary to have an act of Congress expressly allowing destruction of 
securities, There is no controversy as to the facts here; it is purely 
a question of law. 

Great haste has accompanied the destruction of the bonds. This 
is illustrated by the conduct of Treasury officials in connection with 
the destruction of a certain large lot of duplicates which was the 
subject of special investigation for other reasons. The duplication 
amounted in money value to $133,000, face amount of the bonds, 
and about the same amount in the value of the coupons, The bonds 
were for $1,000 each and all of the 133 had come from one package 
(each package contained a thousand bonds) and most of them had 
been purchased by the Treasury from the War Finance Corporation. 
When information was sought from Treasury officials as to the dupli- 
cates concerned, there resulted an explicit refusal of these officials 
to obey the direct orders of the President of the United States con- 
tained in a signed letter which his representative presented. This 
information did not come to the committee from the representative, 
but was admitted in the testimony of one of the officials who so 
refused. The incident happened in August, 1922, when the bonds 
concerned had been destroyed and the information sought was from 
records only. Concerning most of these duplicates which have not 
been destroyed, the committee has affidavits of experts at the Bureau 
of Engraving and Printing who state they believe them spurious, 
While this has been disputed, Treasury records show that $99,000 
face amount of these same duplicates purchased from the War 
Finance Corporation were destroyed, and destroyed out of the regular 
order, on December 19, 1921, the same day that President Harding 
wrote the following letter: 

DECEMBER 19, 1921. 

My Dear Mr. SECRETARY: I talked with you this morning over the 
telephone about suspending the destruction of bonds which have been 
exchanged for new ones, etc., and was greatly pleased to have your 
assurance that this destruction would be permanently suspended. I 
think this administration ought to take that course, as the surest 
manner of self-defense, 

These bonds will not require any very extended storage space, and 
we will have a very valuable refutation of neglect on the part of this 
administration if these exchanged securities and other questionable 
cancellations are preserved for future reference and inspection. 

I trust you will make the order a very explicit one and allow no 
variation therefrom. 

Very sincerely, 
WARREN G. HARDING, 

The SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY, 

Washington, D. C. 


Notwithstanding this letter, destruction was continued until the 
President again, in April, 1922, demanded that it be stopped, when 
destruction was finally stopped. The letter of the Secretary of the 
Treasury of April 26, 1924, states: 

“It is true that during the latter part of June, 1921, Mr. Brewer 
personally called on the Secretary of the Treasury and urgently sug- 
gested, among other things, that destruction be suspended. There were 
not at that time, however, any orders or instructions of any kind 
from the President on the subject of destruction, and the Secretary 
of the Treasury did not agree with Mr. Brewer that destruction should 
be stopped, nor did he issue any such instructions himself.” 

After June, 1921, there were about $10,000,000,000 worth of se- 
curities destroyed. 

The statement of the Treasury Department in its letter of April 
26, 1924, was that the 135 $1,000 duplicate bonds referred to above 
were erroneously listed. ‘The bonds, however, had been destroyed, 
as have also most of those about which the Treasury makes a 
similar statement. This well illustrates how seriously the destruc- 
tion of bonds may affect the question as to what is really out- 
standing. 

The methods followed when the bonds were being destroyed show 
that, rather than a duplication of the public debt requiring a multl- 
tude of people, a premise to the conclusion of the Secretary of the 
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Treasury that duplication resulted from innocent error, destruction, 
as practiced, offered opportunity for one or two men, and sometimes 
one man only, to recirculate the Government securities with little 
chance of detection by remoying them from the packages destroyed. 
One man only certified to tho account of $1,468,449,000 in securities 
(in yiolation of the regulations) which the destruction committee 


accepted in package form and said were destroyed. (See Treasury 
letter of April 26, 1924.) The committee also has originals of evi- 
dence of about $600,000,000 worth of additional securities similarly 
destroyed which were also likewise certified by one man only, The 
committee also hold in safe-deposit boxes about $500,000 worth of 
securities which the same destruction committee certified were de- 
stroyed in May of 1918. 

The accounts covering the payment, retiring, recording, and destroy- 
ing of securities must be thoroughly audited and the whole system 
of recording all securities be most carefully considered and revised. 

11. Based upon the study during the consideration of this inquiry, 
the committee believes that the printing of securities should be com- 
pletely divorced from the Bureau of Loans and Currency of the 
Treasury Department, which bureau issues and circulates Govern- 
ment securities, and likewise the bureau of audit of final recordation 
of payments should be completely divorced from the printing, en- 
graving, and issuing departments. In order to effectively accomplish 
this and thus provide an additional safeguard, the committee recom- 
mends that the division of paper custody and the Bureau of Engraving 
and Printing be separated from the Treasury and function in a man- 
ner similar to that provided for the Government Printing Office, 
reporting direct to a joint committee of the House and Senate, and 
under the supervision of the director; and that the office of the 
Register of the Treasury, which audits and records the retirement of 
pald and canceled securities, should be also separated from the 
Treasury and likewise function directly under a joint committee of 
the House and Senate and under supervision of the Register of the 
Treasury. 

Under this plan of operation the business of each of these offices 
will be carried on practically as at present, exeept that the Director 
of the Bureau of Engraving and Printing and the Register of the 
Treasury shall be responsible to Congress, in whom is vested the 
authority to make money and to whom accounting for same should 
be made. The Secretary of the Treasury would place all orders for 
printing and engraving of money and securities with the Bureau of 
Engraving and Printing; the Bureau of Loans and Currency of the 
Treasury Department would supervise the issue thereof under the 
direction of the Secretary of the Treasury; and the Register of the 
Treasury would receive and record paid and canceled securities. This 
would prevent any possibility of collusion in the printing and engrav- 
ing, issue, or recordation and payment of securities. 

12, In its relations with the committee the attitude of the Treasury 
has been constantly a defensive one rather than one of willingness. 


SUMMARY 


13. The evidence discloses : 

1, That there has been duplication of bonds, some fraudulent, the 
proportion not yet determined ; 

2. That the report of the Treasury relative thereto is incomplete, 
contradictory, and evasive, and the testimony it offered to show inno- 
cent error was refuted; 

3. That records have been falsified, the extent of which is unknown to 
the committee; 

4. That indifference to duplications has been prevalent; 

5. That legal remedies have been neglected in the payment of 
duplicates ; 

6. That destruction of bonds was conducted in haste and that destruc- 
tion records are not dependable ; 

7. That the bonds were destroyed in violation of law, of regulations, 
and of presidential order, and evidence of duplication thus removed; 

8. That under a theory of economy evidence not destroyed has been 
rendered useless and the Government also thus deprived of its main 
safeguard against future fraud; 

9. That the will of Congress has been overridden in the repurchase 
and sale of millions of dollars“ worth of bonds; 

10, That questionable methods were employed in handling these 
funds ; 

11. That substantial, actual losses to the Government have resulted; 
and 

12, That the extent of these losses has been rendered uncertain by 
failure of records to agree. 

Because of the ending of the Ufe of this committee with the termi- 
nation of the present Congress on March 4, 1925, the committee are 
turning over to the Congress, duly inventoried, all of the evidence in 
their possession, together with copies of the hearings and a copy of 
this special report. The committee desire to state in this connection 
that there is much evidence in the files of the Treasury Department, 
including the office of the Register of the Treasury, the Divisions of 
Loans and Currency, the Boreau of Engraving and Printing, and the 
Commissioner of the Public Debt, that should be maintained and 


made available at any time to the Congress or any designates on the 

part of Congress. The committee also desire to call special attention 

to the preservation of paid securities, both coupon and registered 

bonds and war-savings stamps and the coupons thereto attached 

„ until Congress finally disposes of the subject of this 
quiry. 

The committee consider it absolutely essential that there be im- 
mediate restoration of the examination, comparing, and recording of 
coupons, a comprehensive audit of the public debt and al! other 
matters covered by House Resolution 231, and that proper legisla- 
tion be enacted extending the powers of the committee beyond the 
4th of March in order that there may be an ascertainment through 
such audit of the amount of losses sustained by the Government, 
that necessary steps be taken to recover these losses and to prevent 
in future the abuses herein outlined. This report is based upon the 
report of a subcommittee consisting of Mr. MeFabonx, Mr. Kina, 
and Mr. STEAGALL (except as to where it was modified by subsequent 
evidence), said report being submitted and approved January 7, 1925, 
and is hereto attached and marked Exhibit A.“ 


Epwarp J. Kiva, 
Henry B. SrxadAl.L, 
W. F. STEVENSON, 
Maren 2, 1925. s 
Exuipir A ‘ 
REPORT OF SUBCOMMITTER OF SPECIAL BOND COMMITTER 

Your special committee appointed under House Resolution 231, 
Sixty-eighth Congress, first session, “To investigate the preparation, 
distribution, sale, payment, retirement, surrender, cancellation, and 
destruction of Government bonds and other securities,” has had these 
various questions under its consideration since the adoption of the 
resolution, March 24, 1924, and is now in the midst of its inquiry. 

It has been necessary to go into practically all the phases of the 
public debt, a stupendous question, and a great deal of time during 
vacation has been devoted to the work. Practically the continuous 
presence of the committee has been necessary since September 16 last. 
Hearings so far have been conducted in Washington and New York. 
Many witnesses, including Treasury officials, have been heard. Many 
others, including other officials of the Treasury, are to be heard. 

Government bonds and other securities, the subject matter of the 
inquiry, are printed by the Bureau of Engraving and Printing on 
distinctive silk-fiber paper made at the paper mills, Dalton, Mass. 
They are issued by the Treasury proper principally through the Federal 
reserve banks to the other banks and the public. Some reach the 
public directly from the Treasury. After circulation the securities 
are retired or redeemed from the public and the banks generally through 
the Federal reserve banks and the Treasury, some coming directly to 
the Treasury, They are surrendered to the Register of the Treasury. 
Some reach the register through the Treasurer of the United States 
and through Loans and Currency Division of the Treasury. 

The annual report of the Secretary of the Treasury for 1924, filed 
with Congress, pages 76 to 81, refers to the subject of duplication of 
bonds, and in a “letter” to the President of the United States dated 
April 26, 1924, the Secretary of the Treasury submitted a special 
report consisting of about 200 pages of printed text and tabulated 
matter purporting to prove there had been no duplication of the public 
debt and that charges to this effect were wholly unfounded, 

The committee, of course, gave most careful consideration to these 
reports. From its examination of Treasury reports and records and 
the testimony of Treasury officials and employees, your committee 
finds that: 

1, Duplicate bonds amounting to*2,314 pairs and duplicate coupons 
amounting to 4,698 pairs, ranging in denomination from $50 to $10,000, 
have been redeemed to July 1, 1924; that is, two bonds and two 
coupons bearing the same identical number. The statement as to 
coupons includes only one for each bond. If the various duplicated 
coupons of the same bond are included, the number would be greatly 
increased. Duplications resulting from the slipping of the numbering 
machines are negligible and inconsequential. Some of the duplications 
have resulted from error and some from fraud. The proportion has 
not been determined, The extent of the duplications fs also uncertain 
from the record as far as it has gone and an important part of the 
work by which duplication is detected was stopped by the Treasurer 
in July, 1924, referred to later. 

2. Duplicate payments of the same identical bonds, stolen from 
Treasury vaults by employees and again circulated, have been made 
in frequent cases. The extent of the thefts is rendered uncertain by 
inexact methods and faulty accounting. 

3. The report of the Treasury embodied in the letter from the See- 
retary to the President dated April 26, 1924, on the subject of dupli- 
cation of bonds, is incomplete, contradictory, and evasive, and the 
main part of the proof offered to show the duplication resulted from 
error was demolished by the committee discovering within the Treasury 
Department many of the very bonds which the Secretary's report 
claimed had never been printed, and on the alleged nonexistence of 
which he justified the payment of the duplicate bonds, his theory being 
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that, because the numerical register for recording surrendered bonds 
showed open spaces beside certain numbers, it could be presumed those 
numbers had never been printed but that two bonds bearing the same 
number had been erroneously printed in their stead and could thus be 


“allocated.” The committee discovered that some of these “allocated ” 
bonds which had been paid had been in the Treasury for four years 
at the time the Secretary's report of April 26, 1924, told the President 
they did not exist. The committee also discovered that other such 
bonds are continuing to appear and are being paid. 

4. The possibility of a proper balance of the books is precluded by 
matters shown by the Treasury records. 

5, Whether the major duplication so resulted therefrom or not is yet 
to be determined, but it is clear there was opportunity for fraudulent 
wholesale duplication of Government bonds at the Bureau of Engraving 
and Printing, the Division of Loans and Currency, and the register's 
office and that the opportunity was so created by the abandonment of 
regulations formerly designed as safeguard and was encouraged by loose 
practices in bookkeeping and accounting methods and that some im- 
portant frauds have resulted from these practices. 

6. Falsification of record has occurred as to distinctive silk-fiber 
paper in the Division ef Loans and Currency, in the handling of securi- 
ties in the Bureau of Engraving and Printing, and in the destruction 
records. 

T. Little or no attention was paid to duplicate bonds when they were 
received in the Treasury and known to be duplicates. Employees 
generally seemed to have prejudged the case and decided that duplica- 
tion resulted from error. This attitude is so well illustrated by the 
questions of Congressman STRONG, of the committee, answered by Mr. 
Speelman, Register of the Treasury, that they are herewith incorpo- 
rated: 

“Mr. Strona, It just strikes me, Mr. Speelman, as a very peculiar 
situation, where a great department is receiving bonds after payment, 
for cancellation, and they discover that a duplicate number has been 
paid, that there is not more investigation and more decision about it 
than simply to report it and then forget about it. It forces the con- 
clusion that if Mr. Brewer had not dug this matter up there never 
would have been any investigation. That seems to me to be a situa- 
tion that 1 should hate to see established. 

“Mr, SPRELMAN, Well, that seems to have been the policy of the de- 
partment, 

“Mr, Srnoxg. Then the presumption is that when duplicate numbers 
come in they do not care; they just presume that everything is all right, 
and the people are not protected, especially the Treasury. * * 

Mr. SPEELMAN, Well, I suppose that the Treasury a 
would be interested, of course. 

“Mr. Srrone. Let me make my thought plain. I get my checks 
back from the bank. I number every check as I issue it, If I dis- 
coyer two, checks numbered alike, I would immediately make an inves- 
tigation to see whether or not I bad issued both checks. If that came 
up month after month and day after day, I would be put on inquiry 
as to why I or the person that numbered those checks for me was 
making a mechanical error, and I would immediately start some in- 
vestigation about it. And it does seem to me strange that in a great 
department like the Treasury Department of the United States, where 
they are issuing these bonds running up into the thousands, when they 
find duplicate numbers when they come to pay them—the number being 
put upon the bond for its identification—when they find two bonds 
numbered alike, and that goes on time after time, it seems to me rather 
remarkable that you should say that you simply write a letter notifying 
the Secretary's office that they are duplicates, and that they never 
come to make any inquiry or pay any attention to it until an investi- 
gation is started by the Congress 01 the United States or some one from 
the Department of Justice. It seems to me the department itself would 
have immediately started an investigation. I am rather surprised to 
haye you make that admission.” 

S. The Government is not liable for the payment of fraudulent bonds 
or coupons, for example, coupons that have been altered to secure earlier 
payment of interest, or for bonds that have been stolen prior to issue, 
even though regularly printed under Government authority or which 
have been paid and stolen after payment and again passed through 
regular channels for repayment as has been Za case as disclosed by 
Treasury records. 

9. Protection against fraudulent denies of bonds and coupons, 
counterfeits, and stolen bonds and coupons, etc., provided by the courts 
can not be availed of unless examination at Washington is prompt. 
By a change in last year’s appropriation bill, about which the Treasury 
was consulted, examination, comparing, and recording of coupons was 
dispensed with. The committee considers this examination, comparing, 
and recording is the Government's principal safeguard against dupli- 
cation, counterfeiting, and other fraud in coupons whose cumulative 
value is the same or greater than the whole public debt. This should 
be restored immediately. 

10, In the repurchasing on the market through the bond-purchase 
fund, the sinking fund, etc., various practices have been followed which 
must be corrected. For example: 


(a), A preference in purchasing hundreds of millions of dollars’ worth 
of certain issues as high as $98 when other issues were selling as low 
as $86 has made its bonds cost the Government about $60,000,000 more 
than they otherwise would. 

(b) Instead of buying the bonds directly the Treasury employed the 
War Finance Corporation for such purpose. And instead of promptly 
turning into the Treasury the bonds purchased the War Finance Cor- 
poration accumulated great quantities of bonds, held them, and col. 
lected altogether nearly $28,000,000 in interest on them from the 
Treasury. And though the Ways and Means Committee in framing the 
Third Liberty loan act changed the Treasury’s bill in order to prevent 
the Treasury from selling bonds below par the War Finance Corpora- 
tion carried on an extensive trading in these bonds on the stock ex- 
change in wash” sales, frequently selling bonds on the market at less 
than cost, and selling the same issue of bonds on the same day at sev- 
eral dollars less per hundred to others than they sold them to the 
Treasury; and, furthermore, often sold to the Treasury at a higher 
price than what the bonds had cost. Mr. Eugene Meyer, jr., managing 
director of the War Finance Corporation, and Messrs. R. C. Leffingwell 
and S. Parker Gilbert, Assistant Secretaries of the Treasury, settled on 
the price which the Government paid for over $1,894,000,000 worth of 
bonds bought from the War Finance Corporation, the basis of which 
price was not the market price, was not the cost of the bond, and was 
not disclosed by the correspondence. Mr. Meyer stated that he and 
Mr. Leffingwell agreed to the price and it was simply an arbitrary 
figure set by Mr, Leffingwell (as to the bonds bought from the War 
Finance Corporation prior to June 80, 1920, 99 per cent). The manag- 
ing director of the War Finance Corporation in his private capacity 
maintained an office at No. 14 Wall Street, New York City, and, through 
the War Finance Corporation, sold about $70,000,000 in bonds to the 
Government and also bought through the War Finance Corporation 
about $10,000,000 in bonds and approved the bills for same in his 
official capacity, 

All transactions of the War Finance Corporation must be thoroughly 
audited to ascertain the manner by which and the parties through 
whom and to whom the Government lost the money which the record 
proves was lost. It was to prevent just such questions being raised 
that Congress in its wisdom long ago prohibited Government officers 
from haying any interest, direct or indirect, in transactions which they 
were called upon to approve and for the same purpose was written into 
the War Finance Corporation act the following. Section 3 states: 

“= © © No director, officer, attorney, agent, or employee of the 
corporation shall in any manner, directly or indirectly, participate in 
the determination of any question affecting his personal interest, or the 
interests of any corporation, partnership, or association, in which he 
is directly or indirectly interested.“ 

And section 300 states: 

us + © That whoever willfully violates any of the provisions of 
this act, except where a different penalty is provided in this act, shall, 
under conyiction in any court of the United States of competent juris- 
diction, be fined not more than $10,000 or imprisoned for not more than 
one year, or both.” 

11, Since discontinuance of the War Finance Corporation in buying 
and selling bonds, the practice of selling bonds on the market has con- 
tinued, although Congress in the Third Liberty loan act, as passed, re- 
fused permission to the Treasury for the same. This and also purchas- 
ing bonds above par with the command of funds amounting to hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars annually should be condemned and the 
whole general scheme thoroughly revised. The dates of purchase as 
given by the Secretary of the Treasury which would have shown that 
about $24,000,000 had been paid by the Government for bonds in excess 
of the highest market rate for the various days on which it was alleged 
that the purchases were made were found to be incorrect. It was also 
found that the dates given by the War Finance Corporation and the 
Federal reserve bank did not agree and that the records of the same 
party also vary as to dates of purchase, For example, the dates fur- 
nished by the Federal reserve bank statements were sometimes given as 
the date of delivery of the bonds, sometimes the date of the tranaction, 
and sometimes the date on which the transaction was reported. The 
dates given by the records of the War Finance Corporation were equally 
confusing. One transaction in the books of the War Finance Corpora- 
tion has journal entry as of November 15, 1918, a subentry in the jour- 
nal as of November 12, the detail sheet is dated November 11, and the 
dates of purchase given as November 8 and 9. The market prices 
varied each day. Only a complete audit will disclose how nearly cor- 
rect is the loss of $24,000,000, which the dates given by the Secretary 
of the Treasury show. 

12. Destruction of bonds was in violation of law, in violation of 
presidential order, and in violation of the Treasury regulations (made 
when authority to destroy existed). Authority to destroy bonds was 
repealed in 1919. Since then any such destruction was in violation of 
the United States Criminal Code. The committee has evidence that the 
destruction was pushed with determination and haste. 

The methods followed im destruction show that rather than duplica- 
tion of the public debt, requiring a multitude of people—a premise to 
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the conclusion of the Secretary of the Treasury that duplication re- during the committee’s inquiry to drag it into politics hag 
sulted from innocent error—destruction, as practiced, offered oppor- | plainly shawn its hideous head. And now Mr. Mellon says: 


tunity for one or two men, and sometimes one man only, to recirculate 


the Government securities with little chance of detection. One man 


only was permitted to certify to the count of $1,468,449,000 In securi- 
tles (In violatlon of the regulations) which the destruction committee 
accepted in package form and said was destroyed. (See Treasury 
“letter” of April 26, 1924.) The committee also has originals of evi- 
dence of about $600,000,000 worth of additional securities similarly 
destroyed which were also counted by one man only. The committee 
also holds in safe-deposit boxes about $500,000 worth of securities 
whieh the same destruction committee certified were destroyed in May 
of 1918, 

The accounts covering the payment, retiring, recording, and destroy- 
ing of securities must be thoroughly audited and the whole system of 
destroying all securities be most carefully considered and revised. De- 
struction of any securities and any records pertaining thereto should, 
of course, be prohibited until the audit is completed and the committee 
completes its Investigation and makes its recommendations relative to 
this subject. 

13, From its consideration of the subject the committee Is thoroughly 
convinced that the printing of securities should be thoroughly divorced 
from the issue of same and the issue and circulation likewise thor- 
oughly divorced from final retirement. In order to effectively accom- 
plish this and place the handling of securities on an efficient basis and 
one that is aboye reproach, the division of paper custody and Bureau of 
Engraving and Printing, the latter of which prints the securities, and 
the office of the Register of the Treasury, which retires them, should 
be taken over and placed under a joint committee of the Senate and 
House after the order of the present provisions for the Publie Printer. 

15. In its relations with the committee the Treasury Department has 
been constantly on the defensive, and, while its letters have professed 
a readiness to assist the committee in the Inquiry, Its unwillingness to 
really cooperate has been manifest, 

16, The committee has stated herein that the evidence discloses: 

“1. That there has been duplication of bonds, some fraudulent, the 
proportion not yet determined ; 


2. That the report of the Treasury relative thereto is incomplete, 


eontradictory, and evasive; and proof of it offered to show innocent 
error was demolished ; 

“3, That records have been falsified; extent of same unknown; 

“4, That Indifference to duplications has been prevalent ; 

“5. That legal remedies have been neglected in the payment of 
duplicates ; 

“6. That destruction of bonds was prosecuted in haste and that de- 
struction records are not dependable ; 

“7. That the bonds were destroyed In violation of law, of regula- 
tions, and of presidential order, and the best evidence of duplication 
thus removed; 

“8. That, under a theory of economy, evidence, not destroyed, has 
been rendered useless and the Government also thus deprived of its 
main safeguard against future fraud; 

“9. That the will of Congress has been overridden by connivance in 
the repurchase and sale of millions of dollars of bonds; 

“10, That questionable methods were employed in handling these 
funds; 

“11. That substantial actual losses to the Government has resulted ; 
and 

“42. That the extent of these losses has been rendered uncertain by 
failure of records to agree.” 

Because of these facts, the Immediate restoration of the examination, 
comparing, and recording of coupons, a comprehensive audit of the 
public debt and all other matters covered by the resolution (231), and 
an extension of the powers of the committee by legislation beyond the 
4th of March are considered absolutely essential in order that the com- 
mittee complete Its investigation and make recommendations for cor- 
recting the abuses to the Sixty-ninth Congress or as soon thereafter 
us possible, ascertaining through the audit the extent of the losses suf- 
fered by the Government and take steps to recover same. 

17. The committee will submit bills to cover the necessary legislation 
to carry out the yarious purposes referred to herein and recommends 
favorable consideration of same by Congress. 


Upon the filing of the foregoing report and the wide pub- 
licity given it by the press on account of its gripping impor- 
tance, an effort has been made by the Treasury to minimize 
the action of the committee, and to charge it with prejudice 
and unfairness. This is the usual and customary practice of 
bureaucrats. Frequently they have been able to inveigle and 
stampede committees of inquiry into writing for them favor- 
able reports and in this case the Treasury is to-day reeking 
with fury becquse their demand for a “whitewash” has not 
been complied with. That is the real trouble. Since the 
filing of the report, the sinister attempt quietly carried on 


It was not me that committed the crime. It was Mr. McAdoo. 


On many occasions during the inquiry this insinuation was 
made for the purpose of steering the minds of the two Demo- 
cratic members of the committee, Messrs. STEAGALL and STEV- 
ENSON away from the truth and into an effort of directing 
any involvement of McAdoo into concealment and thereby 
taking Mellon along with him, these two patriots, Messrs. 
STEAGALL and STEVENSON, in spite of all political pressure, 
refused to vary one jot from the duty to their country. They 
deserve to rank with Paulding and Van Wert, honest, poor, 
and ragged, having captured the spy, Major André, refused 
the proffered gold for his release. The truth is, there was no 
political slant to this inquiry, and personally I resent the 
insinuation hinted at in the morning papers of March 3, that 
Republican leaders were disappointed at the action of Mr. 
KINd, of Illinois, because he had reached such conclusions. 
Is it a part of the “Republican principles” to compound 
felonies and secrete crimes involving the robbery of the people 
of their tax money? Not at least in the great free Midwest. 
Such charges are indicative of a course frequently indulged 
in by party leaders in both parties when that which is really 
next to their hearts is to make clear their loving service to 
the seekers of special privileges and the ultimate overlordship 
of the common people. Many people believe that the house 
of Morgan is in Wall Street. I have seen enough in the last 
few months in the service of the House of Representatives 
on this committee to deny that statement and to assert that the 
house of Morgan is at the other end of Pennsylvania Avenue, 
and erroneously dubbed the United States Treasury. 

The passing Secretaries of the Treasury are mere marion- 
ettes apparently, performing automatically, but everyone of 
which is under the complete control of the master mind. What 
moots it—the party in power. To them an incidental matter 
as long as they may by their agents hold the key positions in 
the Treasury and dictate its policies. They have been in abso- 
lute control of this department long before the days of Grover 
Cleveland, The sinister chord has run through all administra- 
tions. Some one has said in substance that if he could write 
the songs of a country, he cared not who wrote the laws. So 
this coterie who think in gold and conceive in silver, and who 
are all members in good standing in the American house of 
overlords, will always remain contented and will not care to 
make the laws of the country as long as they can control the 
policies of its Treasury. The members of this committee are 
the first individuals who haye ever been able to enter the 


-ancient financial city of Lassa. We have been there and re- 


mained there until interfered with by Mr. Mellon, who lobbied 
personally to induce the Republican leaders of the House to 
refuse further access to financial secrets lest we discover the 
complete personnel, who, as thanes of the big ones in the con- 
fusion and throes of a great war, when men were occupied in 
fighting and dying, planned and carried out the duplicate bond 
fraud and at the same time taking into consideration the prac- 
tical certainty that the duplication would not be discovered 
until the present active generation was long since in its eternal 


grave. 

The action of the leaders of the House under the spell of Mr. 
Mellon in refusing time to this committee is most reprehensible, 
but such refusal furnishes us a single and perfect illustration 
of the lackeyism of the times in serflike yielding to the money 
nobility of the Nation. 

In conclusion, the Treasury has had a fair and impartial 
hearing on every finding made by the committee, such findings 
in the matter being exclusively upon the books, records, and 
writings of the Treasury, together with the testimony of Treas- 
ury officials and employees themselves. The committee has 
been wholly unprejudiced and open minded throughout months 
of painstaking work., It has conducted a broad-minded, impar- 
tial judicial inquiry which I am sure will receive the com- 
mendation of the country for its fearlessness and its adherence 
to a steady, unswerving search for the truth. 

HISTORY OF POSTAL PAY 


Mr. KELLY. Mr. Speaker, the nation-wide interest in the 
postal pay and rate bill leads me to believe that the recital of 
the steps necessary to enact it into law would make a valuable 
record. No measure in congressional history has had a more 
complicated and puzzling pathway than this bill from the day 
of its introduction on December 20, 1923, to its approval by 
President Coolidge on February 28, 1925. 

The steps in that long journey may be followed in the chron- 
icle of events given herewith; 
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December 23-81, 1924: Hearings were held on the Sterling bill (S. 
8674) before a joint subcommittee of the Senate and House Committees 
on Post Offices. and Post Reads. The Senate subcommittee consisted of: 
Senators Mosxs, of New Hampshire, chairman; HARRELD, of Oklahoma; 
Oppie, of Nevada; Grorap, of Georgia; and Ferris, of Michigan. The 
members of the House committee were: Mr. KELLY, of Pennsylvania; 
Mr. Ramspyer, of Iowa; and Mr. SPROUL, of Illinois. 

January 2, 1925: Mr. Moses, from the Committee on Post Offices 
and Post Roads, reported the Sterling bill (S. 3674) with amendments. 
The amended bill was thereafter referred to as the Moses Dill. 

January 6, 1925: The Edge bill (S. 1898) failed to pass over the 
President's veto, The vote was 55 to 29 in favor of passage, which 
was one vote less than the required two-thirds majority necessary for 
passage, 

January 6, 1925: Mr. Parce, of Massachusetts, introduced in the 

House H. R. 11370, the companion bill to S. 3674 as amended (the 
Moses bill). The bill was referred to the Committee on the Post Office 
and Post Roads, 
January 8, 1925: Mr. KELLY, of Pennsylvania, introduced in the 
House H. R. 11444, which carried the same salary provisions, but 
increased the rate provisions, The bill was referred to the House Com- 
mittee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

January 16, 1925: The Senate agreed by a vote of 57 to 9 to a 
motion by Mr. Moses, of New Hampshire, to make S. 8674 the special 
order of business on January 22. 

January 22, 1925: In pursuance of the special order of January 15, 
the Senate in Committee of the Whole began consideration of S. 3674. 
A point of order was raised by Mr. Swanson, of Virginia, against 
Title II of the bill as being contrary to the provision of the Constitu- 
tion that “All bills for raising revenue shall originate in the House of 
Representatives.” After considerable debate the point of order was 
rejected by a vote of 50 to 29 on the following day. 

January 26-29, 1925: Debate continued in the Senate on S. 3674. 

January 30, 1925: By a vote of 70 to 8 the Senate passed S. 3674 
with amendments. The bill as passed carried the same salary increases, 
effective as of July 1, 1924, as the measure (S. 1898) of last session, 
vetoed by the President. The rate increases would become effective 
April 15, 1925, and expire February 15, 1926, with provision for a 
congressional investigation with a view to enactment next session of 
permanent rate legislation. It was estimated that the expenditure of 
$68,000,000 would be required for the salary increases provided by the 
bill, and the rate increases would yield about $31,000,000 additional 
revenue, 

January 31, 1925; The House Ways and Means Committee voted 
unanimously to return to the Senate the postal bill (S. 3674) on the 
ground that the bill constituted revenue legislation and must therefore 
originate in the House in accord with the Constitution. 

February 8, 1925: The House agreed by a vote of 225 to 153 to the 
resolution offered by Mr. GREEN, of Iowa, chairman of the Committee 
on Ways and Means, to return the postal bill to the Senate. The reso- 
lution read as follows: That the bill S. 3674, in the opinion of the 
House, contravenes the first clause of the seventh section of the first 
article of the Constitution, and is an infringement of the privileges of 
this House, and that the said bill be taken from the Speaker’s table 
and be respectfully returned to the Senate with a message cémmuni- 
cating this resolution.” 2 

February 3, 1925: In the Senate the returned bill S. 8674 was 
referred to the Senate Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads. 

February 4, 1925: Mr. Moorn of Ohio, from the Committee on the 
Post Office and Post Roads, reported the Kelly bill (H. R. 11444) 
(see January 8, above). The committee report (Rept. No. 1384) esti- 
mated the increases as $61,500,000. 

February 7, 1925: Mr. RAMSEYER, of Iowa, from the Committee on 
the Post Office and Post Roads, filed a minority report on the Kelly 
bill (H. R. 11444) (Rept. No. 1384, pt. 2). 

February 7, 1925; Mr. SNELL, of New York, chairman of the Com- 4 
mittee on Rules, reported a resolution (H, Res. 433) to provide for the 
suspension of the rules on Tuesday, February 10, 1925, in order that 
the bill (H. R. 11444) might be brought up for a vote. 

February 10, 1925: The House agreed to the resolution (H. Res. 
433) to suspend the rules to consider the bill (H. R. 11444). Under 
suspension of the rules debate on the measure was limited and no 
amendments could be offered, The Kelly bill (H. R. 11444) was passed 
withont a record vote and in the identical form as reported by the 
committee. It is estimated that the increase in rates would yield 
$61,000,000. Salary increases which are the same as in the bill ve- 
toed by the President would become effective on and after January 1, 
1925. 

February 11, 1925: The Kelly bill (H. R. 11444) was sent to the 
Senate and referred tò the Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads. 
Mr, Moses, from that committee, reported the bill (H. R. 11444) ta- 
vorably with an amendment. The amendment struck out all of the 
bit after the enacting clause and inserted the provisions of the Moses 
bill (S. 3674) as passed by the Senate. The bill was placed on the 
Senate Calendar. 


FIRST SESSION 


December 20, 1923: Mr. KELLY, of Pennsylvania, introduced a bill 
(H. R. 4123) to readjust the compensation of postmasters and reclassify 
nnd readjust the salaries and compensation of employees in the Postal 
Service. ‘The bill was referred’ to the House Committee on the Post 
Office and Post Roads. 

January 10, 1924: Mr. Epce, of New Jersey, Introduced an identical 
bill (S. 1898), which was referred to the Senate Committee on Post 
Offices and Post Roads, 5 

February 15, 1924: Mr. Paros, of Massachusetts, Introduced a bill 
(H. R. 7016) .reclassifying the salaries of postmasters and employees of 
the Postal Service; etc., which was referred to the House Committee on 
the. Post Office and Post Roads. 

March 3-8 and 10, 1924: Joint hearings were held before the sub- 
committees of the Senate and the House Committees on Post Offices and 
Post Roads on the Edge-Kelly bill (S. 1898; H. R. 4123) and the Pa 
bill (H. R. 7010). The subcommittees were as follows: Senate subcom- 
mittee—Mr. Enen, of New Jersey, chairman; Mr. Moses, of New Hamp- 
shire; Mr. Prirrs, of Colorado; Mr. Groncp, of Georgia; and Mr. 
Ferris, of Michigan. House subcommittee—Mr. Palm of Massachu- 
setts, chairman; Mr. RAMSEYER, of Iowa; Mr. SPROUL, of Illinois; Mr. 
BELL, of Georgia; and Mr. Map, of New Tork. 

May 2, 1924: Mr. Gaimst, of Pennsylvania, chairman of the House 
Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads, introduced a new Dill 
(H. R. 9035), which was reported to the House by the committee on 
May 8 without amendment (H. Rept. 655). This measure was the com- 
mittee bill carrying the committee’s amendments to the Kelly bill (H. R. 
4123). 

May 5, 1924: Mr. Ence, from the Senate Committee on Post Offices 
and Post Roads, reported to the Senate fayorably with an amendment 
in the nature of a substitute the Edge bill (S. 1898; S. Rept. 500). 

May 21. 1924: Senate began consideration of the Edge bill (S. 1898) 
as the unfinished business. The debate was continued on May 22, 23, 
26, and 27. 

May 27, 1924: The Senate amended and passed the Edge bill (8. 
1898) by a vote of 73 to 3. 

June 2, 1924: The provisions of the Griest bill (H. R. 9035) were 

A substituted in place of the Edge bill and the measure was passed by 
the House carrying the Senate bill number (S. 1898). 

June 2, 1924: The Senate disagreed to the amendment of the House 
to the Edge bill (S. 1898) and requested a conference. The following 
conferees were appointed: Senators EDGE, Moses, and MCKELLAR, 

June 3, 1924: The House insisted upon its amendments and agreed 
to a conference. The following conferees were appointed: Mr. Grrest, 
of Pennsylvania; Mr. Paice, of Massachusetts; and Mr. BELL, of 
Georgia, 

June 5, 1924: The Senate agreed to the conference report on the 
Edge bill (8. 1898). 

June 6, 1924: The House agreed to the conference report on the Edge 
bin (S. 1898) by a vote of 361 to 6. Based on the figures of the depart- 
ment, the bin provides for an expenditure of about $64,000,000 for 
salary increases. The bill was sent to the President. 

June 7. 1924: President Coolidge returned the Edge bill (S. 1898) 
with his veto. 

The first session of the Sixty-elghth Congresg, adjourned without 
taking action on the President's veto message. 


SECOND. SESSION 


December 3, 1924: The cost ascertainment report showing the eost 
of handling the several classes of mail matter and of conducting the 
special services for the fiscal year 1923, was transmitted to Congress 
by the Postmaster General, and referred to the Senate Committee on 
Post ‘Offices and Post Roads. (S. Doc. 162.) 

December 16, 1924: Mr. Srentrxc, of South Dakota, introduced a 
new bill (S. 8674) to reclassify and readjust salaries of postmasters 
and employees of the Postal Service, and to increase postal rates, to 
provide for such adjustment, ete, This bill carried the same salary 
provisions as the Edge bill, but provided for increased postal rates to 
provide revenue as asked by the President. The total rate increases 
provided by the bill were estimated to yield approximately $66,000,000. 

The bill was read by title the first time, whereupon Mr. Asuurst, 
of Arizona, objected to the second reading of the bill. A privileged 
motion by Mr. Asnunsr to proceed to the reconsideration of the 
vetoed postal bill (S. 1898) and the President's veto message was 
agreed to by a vote of 51 to 30. 

Mr. STERLING, of South Dakota, moved that the bill (S. 1898), to- 
gether with the veto message, be referred to the Committee on Post 
Offices and Post Roads. 

December 17, 1924: Mr. Paice, of Massachusetts, introduced in the 
House H. R. 10881, the companion bill to S. 3674. The bill was 
referred to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

December 17, 1924: The Senate adopted a unanimous-consent agree- 
ment to reconsider the vetoed postal bill (S. 1898) on January 5, 1928. 

The Sterling bill (S. 3674) was read the second time and referred to 
the Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads, 
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_ February 16, 1925: The Senate passed the postal pay and rate in- 
crease bill (H. R. 11444) carrying the provisions of S. 3674 (Moses 
pill), and asked for a conference. The chairman appointed the fol- 
lowing conferees on the part of the Senate: Senators Moses, of New 
Hampshire; Puipps, of Colorado; and MCKELLAR, of Tennessee. 

February 18, 1925; By a vote of 234 to 120 the House refused to 
accept the Senate amendments to the bill (H. R. 11444). Mr. Parton, 
of Massachusetts; Mr. KELLY, of Pennsylvania; and Mr. BELL, of 
Georgia, were appointed conferees on the part of the House by Speaker 
GILLETT, 

February 19, 1925: Conferees met in executive session and finally 
agreed upon the provisions of the Kelly bill (H. R. 11444) with the 
exception of one rate on second-class mail matter, 

February 25, 1925: Conference report adopted by House by vote of 
868 to 8. Motion by Mr. BELL, of Georgia, to recommit and lower 
rate on parcel post defeated by vote of 286 to 85. 

February 26, 1925; Conference report adopted by Senate by vote 
of 68 to 12. 

February 28, 1925: Kelly bill (H. R. 11444) signed by President 

- Coolidge. ` 


Mr. Speaker, the text of the postal pay and rate bill, as 
enacted by Congress and approved by the President, is as fol- 
lows: 

PUBLIC LAW 506 
TITLE I.—RECLASSIFICATION OF SALARIES OF POSTAL EMPLOYEES 


Section 1. That on and after January 1, 1925, postmasters and 
employees of the Postal Service shall be reclassified and their salaries 
and compensation readjusted, except as otherwise provided, as follows: 

CLASSIFICATION OF POSTMASTERS 


That postmasters shall be divided into four classes, as follows: 

The first class shall embrace all those whose annual salaries are 
$3,200 or more. 

The second class shall embrace all those whose annual salaries are 
less than $3,200, but not less than $2,400, 

The third class shall embrace all those whose annual salaries are less 
than $2,400, but not less than $1,100. 

The fourth class shall embrace ali postmasters whose annual com- 
pensation amounts to less than $1,100, exclusive of commissions on 
money orders issued. 3 

RECLASSIFICATION OF POSTAL SALARIES 


The respective compensation of postmasters of the first, second, and 
third classes shall be annual salaries, graded in even hundreds of dollars, 
and payable in semimonthly payments to be ascertained and fixed by 
the Postmaster General from their respective quarterly returns to the 
General Accounting Office, or copies of duplicates thereof to the First 
Assistant Postmaster General, for the calendar year immediately pre- 
ceding the adjustment, based on gross postal receipts at the following 
rates, namely: 

First class: $40,000, but less than $50,000, $3,200; $50,000, but less 
than $60,000, $3,300; $60,000, but less than $75,000, $3,400; $75,000, 
but less than $90,000, 83,500; $90,000, but less than $120,000, $3,600; 
$120,000, but less than $150,000, $3,700; $150,000, but less than 
$200,000, $3,800; $200,000, but less than $250,000, $3,900; $250,000, 
but less than $300,000, $4,000 ; $300,000, but less than $400,000, $4,200 ; 
$400,000, but less than $500,000, $4,500; $500,000, but less than 
$600,000, $5,000 ; $600,000, but less than $7,000,000, $6,000 ; $7,000,000 
and upward, $8,000, 

Second class: $8,000, but less than $12,000, $2,400; $12,000, but less 
than $15,000, $2,500; $15,000, but less than $18,000, $2,600; $18,000, 
but less than $22,000, $2,700; $22,000, but less than $27,000, $2,800; 
$27,000, but less than $33,000, $2,900; $33,000, but less than $40,000, 
$3,000. 

Third class: $1,500, but less than $1,600, $1,100; $1,600, but less 
than $1,700, $1,200; $1,700, but less than $1,900, $1,300; $1,900, but 
less than $2,100, $1,400; $2,100, but less than $2,400, $1,500; $2,400, 
but less than $2,700, $1,600; $2,700, but less than $3,000, $1,700; 
$3,000, but less than $3,500, $1,800; $3,500, but less than $4,200, 
$1,900; $4,200, but less than $5,000, $2,000; $5,000, but less than 
$6,000, $2,100; $6,000, but less than $7,000, $2,200; $7,000, but less 
than $8,000, $2,300: Provided, That when the gross postal receipts of 
a post office of the third class for each of two consecutive calendar 
years are less than $1,500, or when in any calendar year the gross 
postal receipts are less than $1,400, it shall be relegated to the fourth 
class: Provided, That postmasters at offices of the third class shall be 
granted for clerk hire an allowance of $240 per annum where the 
salary of the postmaster is $1,100 per annum; an allowance of $330 
per annuin where the salary of the postmaster is $1,200 per annum; an 
allowance of $420 per annum where the salary of the postmaster is 
$1,300 per annum; an allowance of $510 per annum where the salary 
of the postmaster is $1,400 per annum; an allowance of $600 per 
annum where the salary of the postmaster is $1,500 per annum; an 
allowance of $690 per annum where the salary of the postmaster is 
$1,600 per annum; an allowance of $780 per annum where the salary 


of the postmaster is $1,700 per annum; an allowance of $870 per 
annum where the salary of the postmaster is $1,800 per annum; an 
allowance of $960 per annum where the salary of the postmaster is 
$1,900 per annum; an allowance of $1,050 per annum where the 
salary of the postmaster is $2,000 per annum; an allowance of $1,140 
per annum where the salary of the postmaster is $2,100 per annum; an 
allowance of $1,400 per annum where the salary of the postmister is 
$2,200 per annum; an allowance of $1,600 per annum where the salary 
of the postmaster is $2,300 per annum: Provided further, That the 
Postmaster General may modify these allowances for clerk hire to 
meet varying needs, but in no ease shall they be reduced by such modi- 
fication more than 25 per cent: Provided, however, That the aggregate 
of such allowances, as modified, shall not exceed in any fiscal year the 
aggregate of allowances herein prescribed for postmasters of the third 
class. 

The allowances for clerk hire made to postmasters of the first, sec- 
ond, and third class post offices by the Postmaster General out of the 
annual appropriations therefor shall cover the cost of clerical service 
of all kinds in such post offices, including the cost of clerical labor in 
the money-order business, and excepting allowances for separating 
mails at third-class post offices, as provided by law. 

Fourth class: The compensation of postmasters of the fourth class 
shall be fixed upon the basis of the whole of the box rents collected at 
their offices and commissions upon the amount of canceled postage-due 
stamps and on postage stamps, stamped envelopes, and postal cards 
eanceled, on matter actually mailed at their offices, and on the amount 
of newspaper and periodical postage collected in money, and on the 
postage collected in money on identical pieces of third and fourth class 
matter mailed under the provisions of the act of April 28, 1904, without 
postage stamps affixed, and on postage collected in money on matter of 
the first class mailed under provisions of the act of April 24, 1920, 
without postage stamps affixed, and on amounts received from wasta 
paper, dead newspapers, printed matter, and twine sold, at the follow- 
ing rates, namely: 

On the first $75 or less per quarter, the postmaster shall be allowed 
160 per cent on the amount; on the next $100 or less per quarter, 85 
per cent; and on all the balance, 75 per cent, the same to be ascertained 
and allowed by the General Accounting Office in the settlement of the 
accounts of such postmasters upon their sworn quarterly returns: 
Provided, That when the total compensation of any postmaster at a post 
office of the fourth class for the calendar year shall amount to $1,100, 
exclusive of commissions on money orders issued, and the receipts of 
such post office for the same period shall aggregate as much as $1,500, the 
office shall be assigned to its proper class on July 1, following, and 
the salary of the postmaster fixed according to the receipts: Provided 
further, That in no case shall there be allowed any postmaster of this 
class a compensation greater than $300 in any one of the first three 
quarters of the fiscal year, exclusive of money-order commissions, and 
in the last quarter of each fiscal year there shall be allowed such 
further sums as he may be entitled to under the provisions of this act, 
not exceeding for the whole fiscal year the sum of $1,100, exclusive of 
money-order commissions: And provided further, That whenever un- 
usual conditions prevail the Postmaster General, in his discretion, may 
advance any post office from the fourth class to the appropriate class 
indicated by the receipts of the preceding quarter, notwithstanding the 
proviso which requires the compensation of fourth-class postmasters to 
reach $1,100 for the calendar year, exclusive of commissions on money- 
order business, and that the receipts of such post office for the same 
period shall aggregate as much as $1,500 before such advancement is 
made: And provided further, That when the Postmaster General has 
exercised the authority herein granted, he shall, whenever the receipts 
are no longer sufficient to justify retaining such post office in the class 
to which it has been advanced, reduce the grade of such office to the 
appropriate class indicated by its receipts for the last preceding 
quarter, 

Sec. 2. That post-office inspectors shall be divided into six grades, 
as follows: Grade i—salary, $2,800; grade 2—salary, $3,000; grade 
3—salary, $3,200; grade 4—=salary, $3,500; grade 5—salary $3,800; 
grade 6—salary, $4,000, and there shall be 15 inspectors in 
charge at $4.500: Provided, That in the readjustment of grades for 
inspectors to conform to the grades herein provided, inspectors who 
are now in present grades 1 and 2 shall be included in grade 1; in- 
spectors who are now in present grade 3 shall be included in grade 2; 
inspectors who are now in present grade 4 shall be included in grade 
3; inspectors who are now in present grade 5 shall be included in 
grade 4; inspectors who are now In present grade 6 sball be included 
in grade 5; and inspectors who are now in present grade 7 shall be 
included in grade 6: Provided further, That inspectors shall be pro- 
moted successively to grade 5 at the beginning of the quarter follow- 
ing a year's satisfactory service in the next lower grade, and not to 
exceed 35 per cent of the force to grade 6 for meritorious service 
after not less than one year’s service in grade 5; and the time served 
by inspectors in their present grade shall be included in the year's 
service required for promotion in the grades provided herein, except 
as to inspectors in present grade 1, 
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Inspectors and supervisory employees of the Railway Mail Service 
and post offices shall be paid their actual expenses as fixed by law. 

‘That clerks at division headquarters of post-office inspectors shall 
be divided into six grades, as follows: 

Grade 1—salary, $1,900; grade 2—salary, $2,000; grade 3—salary, 
$2,150; grade 4—salary, $2,300; grade 5—salary, $2,450; grade 6— 
salary, $2,600; and there shall be one chief clerk at each division head- 
quarters at a salary of $3,000; Provided, That in the readjustment of 
grades for clerks at division headquarters to conform to the grades 
herein provided, clerks who are now in present grade 1 shall be in- 
cluded in grade 1; clerks who are now in present grade 2 shall be in- 
eluded In grade 2; clerks who are now in present grade 3 shall be in- 
cluded in grade 3; clerks who are now in present grade 4 shall be 
included in grade 4; clerks who are now in present grade 5 shall be 
included in grade 5; and clerks who are now in present grade 6 shall 
be included In grade 6: Provided further, That clerks at division head- 
quarters shall be promoted successively to grade 5 at the beginning of 
the quarter following a year’s satisfactory service in the next lower 
grade and not to exceed 35 per cent of the force to grade 6 for 
meritorious service after not less than one year's service in grade 5, 
and the time served by clerks in their present grades shall be in- 
eluded in the year’s service required for promotion in the grades pro- 
vided herein: And provided further, That whenever in the discretion 
of the Postmaster General the needs of the service require such action, 
he is authorized to transfer clerks or carriers in the City Delivery 
Service from post offices at which division headquarters of post-office 
inspectors are located to the position of clerk at such division head- 
quarters after passing a noncompetitive examination at a salary not to 
exceed $2,300. After such transfer is made effective clerks so trans- 
ferred sball be eligible for promotion to the grades of salary provided 
for clerks at division headquarters of post-office inspectors. Hereafter 
when any clerk in the office of division headquarters in the post-office 
inspection service is absent from duty for any cause other than leave 
with pay allowed by law, the Postmaster General, under such regula- 
tions as he may prescribe, may authorize the employment of a sub- 
stitute for such work, and payment therefor from the lapsed salary 
of such absent clerk at a rate not to exceed the grade of pay of the 
clerk absent without pay. 

Sec. 3. That at offices of the second class the annual salaries of 
assistant postmasters shall be in even hundreds of dollars, based on 
the gross postal receipts for the preceding calendar year, as follows: 
$8,000, but less than $10,000, $2,200; $10,000, but less than $12,000, 
$2,200 ; $12,000, but less than $15,000, $2,200; $15,000, but less than 
$18,000, $2,300; $18,000, but less than $22,000, $2,300; $22,000, but 
less than $27,000, $2,400; $27,000, but less than $33,000, $2,400; 
$33,000, but less than $40,000, $2,500. 

That at offices of the first class the annual salaries of the employees, 
other than those in the automatic grades, shall be in even hundreds of 
dollars, based on the gross postal receipts for the preceding calendar 
year, as follows: 

Receipts $40,000, but less than $50,000—assistant postmaster, $2,600; 
superintendent of mails, $2,400. Receipts $50,000, but less than 
$60,000—assistant postmaster, $2,600; superintendent of mails, $2,400. 
Receipts $60,000, but less than $75,000—assistant postmaster, $2,600; 
superintendent of mails, $2,400. Receipts $75,000, but less than 
$90,000—assistant postmaster, $2,700; superintendent of mails, $2,500, 
Receipts, $90,000, but less than $120,000—assistant postmaster, $2,700; 
superintendent of mails, $2,600; foremen, $2,500. Receipts $120,000, 
bat less than $150,000—assistant postmaster, $2,800; superintendent of 
mails, $2,700; foremen, $2,500. Receipts $150,000, but less than 
$200,000—assistant postmaster, $2,900; superintendent of mails, 
$2,800; foremen, $2,500. Receipts $200,000, but less than $250,000— 
assistant postmaster, $3,000; superintendent of mails, $2,900; foremen, 
$2,500, Receipts: $250,000, but less than $300,000—assistant post- 
master, $3,100; superintendent of mails, $3,000; assistant superin- 
tendent of mails, $2,600; foremen, $2,500. Receipts $300,000, but 
Jess than $400,000—assistant postmaster, $3,200; superintendent of 
mails, $3,100; assistant superintendent of mails, $2,600; foremen, 

2,500. Receipts $400,000, but less than $500,000—assistant post- 
muster, $3,300; superintendent of mails, $3,200; assistant superin- 
tendent of malls, $2,600; foremen, $2,500. Receipts $500,000, but less 
than $600,000—assistant postmaster, $3,500; superintendent of mails, 
$3,300; assistant superintendent of mails, $2,600; foremen, $2,500; 
postal cashier, $2,900; money-order cashier, $2,600. Receipts $600,000, 
but less than $1,000,000—assistant postmaster, $3,700; superintendent 
of mails, $3,500; assistant superintendent of mails, $2,800; foremen, 

2,500; postal cashier, $3,100; money-order cashier, $2,800. Receipts 
$1,000,000, but less than $2,000,000—assistant postmaster, $3,900; 
superintendent of mails, $3,700; assistant superintendents of mails, 

2,700, $2,800, and $3,100; foremen, $2,500 and $2,600; postal cashier, 
83,300; assistant cashiers, $2,600; money-order cashier, $3,000; book- 
keepers, $2,400; station examiners, 52,400. Receipts $2,000,000, but 
Jess than $3,000,000—assistant postmaster, $4,000; superintendent of 
mails, $3,800; assistant superintendents of mails, 82,700, $2,800, 
$3,000, and $3,300; foremen, $2,500 and $2,600; postal cashier, $3,400 ; 


assistant cashiers, $2,600 and $2,900; money-order cashier, $3,100; 
bookkeepers, $2,400 and $2,500; station examiners, $2,600... Receipts 
$3,000,000, but less than $5,000,000—assistant postmaster, $4,100; 
superintendent of mails, $3,900; assistant superintendents of mails, 
$2,700, $2,800, $3,100, and $3,500; foremen, $2,500 and $2,600; postal 
cashier, $3,600; assistant cashiers, $2,600, $2,800, and $3,100; money- 
order cashier, $3,300; bookkeepers, $2,400 and $2,500; station exam- 
iners, $2,600 and $2,800, Receipts $5,000,000, but less than 57,000, 
000—assistant postmaster, $4,300; superintendent of mails, $4,100}; 
assistant superintendents of mails, $2,700, $2,800, $3,100 $3,300, and 
$3,700; foremen, $2,500 and $2,600; postal cashier, $3,800; assistant 
cashiers, $2,600, $2,900, and $3,100; money-order cashier, $3,500; 
bookkeepers, £2,400, $2,500, and $2,600; station examiners, $2,600 and 
$2,800, Receipts $7,000,000, but less than $9,000,000—assistant post- 
master, $4,600; superintendent of mails, $4,300; assistant superintend- 
ents of mails, $2,700, $2,800, $3,100, $3,500, and $3,900; foremen, 
$2,500 and $2,600; postal cashier, $4,000; assistant cashiers, $2,600, 
2,800, $3,100, and $3,400; money-order cashier, $3,600; bookkeepers, 
$2,400, $2,500, and $2,600; station examiners, $2,600 and $2,800. Re- 
ceipts $9,000,000, but less than $20,000,000—assistant postmasters, 
$4,700 and $4,800; superintendent of mails, $4,500; assistant superin- 
tendents of mails, $2,800, $2,900, $3,100, $3,500, $3,700, and $4,100; 
foremen, $2,500, $2,600 and $2,700; postal cashier, $4,100; assistant 
cashiers, $2,600, $2,800, $3,200, and $3,600; money-order cashier, 
$3,700; bookkeepers, $2,400, $2,500, $2,600, and $2,800; station exami- 
ners, $2,600 and 52,800. Receipts $20,000,000 and upward—assistant 
postmasters, $4,800 and $4,900; superintendent of mails, $4,700; 
assistant superintendents of mails, $2,800, $2,900, 83,100, $3,500, 
$3,900, and $4,100; superintendent of delivery, $4,700; assistant super- 
intendents of delivery, $2,800, $2,900, $3,100, $3,500, 83,900, and 
$4,100; foremen, $2,500, $2,600, and $2,700; superintendent of regis- 
try, $4,300 ; assistant superintendents of registry, $2,800, $2,900, $3,100, 
$3,500, and $4,100; superintendent of money order, $4,300; assistant 
superintendent of money order, $4,100; auditor, $4,000; postal cashier, 
$4,300; assistant cashiers, $2,600, $2,800, $3,100, $3,300, and $3,800; 
money-order cashier, $3,900; bookkeepers, 82,400, $2,600, $2,800, and 
$3,300; station examiners, $2,600, $2,800, and $3,000, 

The salary of superintendents of classified stations shall be based on 
the number of employees assigned thereto and the annual postal receipts. 
No allowance shall be made for sales of stamps to patrons residing 
outside of the territory of the stations. At classified stations each 
$25,000 of postal receipts shall be considered equal to one additional 
employee. 

At classified stations the salary of the superintendent shall be as 


follows: One and not exceeding 5 employees, $2,400; 6 and not exceed- 


ing 18 employees, $2,500; 19 and not exceeding 32 employees, $2,600; 
33 and not exceeding 44 employees, $2,700; 45 and not exceeding 64 
employees, $2,800; 65 and not exceeding 90 employees, $2,900; 91 and 
not exceeding 120 employees, $3,000; 121 and not exceeding 150 em- 
ployees, $3,100; 151 and not exceeding 350 employees, $3,300; 351 and 
not exceeding 500 employees, $3,500; 501 or more employees, $3,800. 

At classified stations having 45 or more employees there shall 
be assistant superintendents of stations with salaries as follows: 
Forty-five and not exceeding 64 employees, $2,400; 65 and not 
exceeding 90 employees, $2,500; 91 and not exceeding 120 employ- 
ees, $2,600; 121 and not exceeding 150 employees, $2,700; 151 
and not exceeding 350 employees, $2,000; 351 and not exceeding 
500 employees, $3,100; 501 employees and upward, $3,400: Pro- 
vided, That not more than two assistant postmasters shall be em- 
ployed at offices where the receipts are $9,000,000 and upward: Pro- 
vided further, That at post offices where the receipts are $14,000,000 
but less than $20,000,000, there shall be a superintendent of delivery 
whose salary shall be the same as that provided for the superintendent 
of mails, and assistant superintendents of delivery at the salaries pro- 
vided for assistant superintendents of mails: Provided further, That in 
fixing the salaries of the postmaster and supervisory employees in the 
post office at Washington, D. C., the Postmaster General may, in 
his discretion, add not to exceed 75 per cent to the gross receipts 
of that office: Provided further, That not more than one assistant 
superintendent of mails, one assistant superintendent of delivery, one 
assistant superintendent of registry, and one assistant cashier shall be 
paid the maximum salary provided for these positions, except where 
receipts are $9,000,000 and less than $14,000,000 to which offices two 
assistant superintendents of mails shall be assigned at the maximum 
salary, one to be in charge of city delivery: And provided further, That 
State depositories for surplus postal funds and central accounting offices, 
where the gross receipts are less than $500,000, and no postal cashier is 
provided, the employee in charge of such records and adjustments of the 
accounts shall be allowed an increase of $200 per annum; if receipts 
are $500,000 and less than $5,000,000, the postal cashier shall be 
allowed an increase of $200 per annum: And provided further, That at 
all central accounting offices where the bookkeeper in charge performs 
the duties of auditor, he shall be designated chief bookkeeper, at a 
salary equal to that of the assistant cashier of the highest grade at that 
office: And provided further, That when an office advances to a higher 
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grade beeause of inereased gross postal receipts for a calendar year, 
promotion of all supervisory employees shall be made to the correspond- 
ing grade at the higher salary provided for the same titles or designa- 
‘tions under the higher classification of the office based on its postal 
receipts: And provided further, That no employee in the supervisory 
grades shall receive a salary less than $100 more than that paid to 
the highest grade of clerk or special clerk: Provided further, That in 
the readjustment of salaries of all employees above the highest grade 
for special clerks, those at present designated by titles for which 
more than one grade of salary is provided shall be placed in the same 
relative grade and designation and reeeive the increased salary pro- 
vided in this title 

Sec. 4. That clerks in first and second class post offices and letter 
carriers in the City Delivery Service shall be divided into five grades, 
as follows: First grade—salary, $1,700; second grade—salary, $1,800; 
third grade—salary, $1,900; fourth grade—salary, $2,000; fifth 
grade—salary, $2,100: Provided, That in the readjustment of grades 
for clerks at first and second class post offices and letter carriers in 
the City Delivery Service to conform to the grades herein provided, 
grade 1 shall include present grade 1, grade 2 shall include present 
grade 2, grade 3 shall include present grade 3, grade 4 shall in- 
clude present grade 4, and grade 5 shall include present grade 5: 
Provided further, That hereafter substitute clerks In first and second 
class post offices and substitute letter carriers in the City Delivery 
Service when appointed regular clerks or carriers shall have credit 
for actual time served on a basis of 1 year for each 306 days of 8 
hours served as substitute, and appointed to the grade to which such 
clerk or carrier would have progressed had his original appointment 
as substitute been to grade 1: And provided further, That clerks in 
first and second class post offices and letter carriers in the City De- 
livery Service shall be promoted successively after one year’s satis- 
factory service in each grade to the next higher grade until they 
reach the fifth grade. All promotions shall be made at the beginning 
of the quarter following one year’s satisfactory service in the grade: 
And provided further, That there shall be two grades of special clerks, 
as follows: First grade—salary, $2,200; second grade—salary, $2,300: 
Provided, That in the adjustment of grades for special clerks to con- 
form to the grades herein provided, special clerk grade 1 shall include 
present grade 1, and special clerk grade 2 shall include present grade 
2: Provided further; That in all special clerk promotions the senior 
competent employee sbell have preference: Provided further, That 
printers, mechanics, and skilled laborers, employees of the United 
States Stamped Envelope Agency at Dayton, Ohio, shall for the pur- 
pose of promotion and compensation be deemed a part of the clerical 
force. 

That the pay of substitute, temporary, or auxiliary clerks at first 
and second class post offices and substitute letter carriers in the City 
Delivery Service shall be at the rate of 65 cents per hour: Provided, 
That marine carriers assigned to the Detroit River Marine Service 
shall be paid annual salary of $300 in excess of the highest salary paid 
carriers in the City Delivery Service: Provided further, That hereafter 
special clerks, clerks, and laborers in the first and second class post 
offices and carriers in the City Delivery Service shall be required to 
work not more than eight hours a day: Provided further, That the 
eight hours of service shall not extend over a longer period than 10 
consecutive hours, and the schedules of duty of the employees shall be 
regulated accordingly : Provided further, That in cases of emergency, or 
if the needs of the service require, and it is not practicable to employ 
substitutes, special clerks, clerks, and laborers in first and second class 
post offices and carriers in the City Delivery Service can be required to 
work in excess of eight hours per day, and for such overtime service 
they shall be paid on the basis of the annual pay received by such 
employees: And provided further, That in computing the compensation 
for such overtime the annual salary or compensation for such em- 
ployees shall be divided by 306, the number of working days in the 
year less all Sundays and legal holidays enumerated in the act of July 
28, 1916; the quotient thus obtained will be the daily compensation 
which divided by eight will give the hourly compensation for such over 
time service: And provided further, That when the needs of the service 
require the employment on Sundays and holidays of foremen, special 
clerks, clerks, carriers, watehmen, messengers, or laborers, at first and 
second class post offices, they shall be allowed compensatory time on 
one day within six days next succeeding the Sunday, except the last 
three Sundays in the calendar year, and on one day within 80 days 
next sueceeding the holiday and the last three Sundays in the year on 
which service is performed: Provided, however, That the “Postmaster 
General may, if the exigencies of the service require it, authorize the 
payment of overtime for service on the last three Sundays in the 
calendar year or on Christmas Day in lien of compensatory time. 

Src. 5. That messengers, watchmen, and laborers in first and second 
class post offices shall be divided into two grades, as follows: First 
grade, salary, $1,500; seeond grade, salary, $1,600: Provided, That 
watchmen, messengers, and laborers shall be promoted to the second 
grade after one year’s satisfactory service in grade 1: Provided further, 
That the pay of substitute watchmen, messengers, and laborers shall 
be at the rate of 55 cents per hour. 


Sec, 6. That employees in the motor-vehicle service shall be classified 
as follows: Superintendents, $2,400, $2,600, $2,800, $3,000, $3,400, 
$3,600, $3,800, $4,000, and $5,000 per annum; assistant superintend- 
ents, $2,500, $2,600, and $2,800 per annum; chiefs of records, $2,200, 
$2,300, $2,400, $2,500, $2,600, $2,800, and $3,000; chiefs of supplies, 
$2,200, $2,300, and $2,400; ehlef dispatchers, $2,300 and $2,500; route 
supervisors, $2,400, $2,500, and $2,600; dispatchers, $2,100, $2,200, 
and $2,300; chief mechanics, $2,400, $2,500, $2,600, $2,800, and $3,000; 
mechanies in charge, $2,200; $2,300, and $2,400; and special mechan- 
ies, $2,100, $2,200, and $2,300: Provided, That assistant superintend- 
ents shall not be authorized at offices where the salary of the super- 
intendent is less than $3,000 per annum. 

That general mechanics employed in the moter-vebicle service shall 
be divided into three grades: First grade, salary $1,900; second grade, 
salary $2,000; third grade, salary $2,100; and clerks employed in the 
motor-vehicle service shall be divided into five grades as follows: First 
grade, salary $1,700; second grade, salary $1,800; third grade, salary 
$1,900; fourth grade, salary $2,000; fifth grade, salary $2,100: Pro- 
vided, That in the readjustment of grades for clerks in the motor- 
vehicle service to conform to the grades above provided, grade 1 shall 
include present grade 1, grade 2 shall include present grade 2, grade 3 
shall include present grade 3, grade 4 shall include present grade 4, 
and grade 5 shall include present grade 5: Provided, That general me- 
chanics employed in the motor-vehicle service shall be promoted suc- 
cessively after one year’s satisfactory service in each grade to the next 
higher grade until they reach the third grade, and clerks employed in 
the motor-vebicle service shall be promoted successively after one year’s 
satisfactory service in each grade to the next higher grade until they 
reach the fifth grade, at the respective offices where employed, and pro- 
motion shall be made at the beginning of the quarter following one 
year's satisfactory service in the grade: Provided further, That at first- 
class post offices there shall be two grades of special clerks in the 
motor-vehicle service—grade 1, salary $2,200; grade 2, salary $2,300: 
Provided further, That in the readjustment of grades for special clerks 
to conform to the grades herein provided, special clerk, grade 1, shall 
include present special clerk, grade 1, and special clerk, grade 2, shall 
include present special clerk, grade 2. 

Mechanics’ helpers employed in the motor-vehicle service shall receive 
a salary of $1,600 per annum: Provided, That on satisfactory evidence 
of their qualifications after one year’s service mechanics’ helpers shall 
be promoted to the first grade of general mechanics as vacancies may 
occur, 

That driver-mechanics employed in the motor-vehicle service shall be 
divided into five grades: First grade, salary $1,600; second grade, sal- 
ary $1,700; third grade, salary $1,800; fourth grade, salary $1,900; 
fifth grade, salary $2,000; and garagemen-driyers employed in the 
motor-vehicle service shall be divided into two grades: First grade; 
salary $1,550; second grade, salary $1,650: Provided, That in the re- 
adjustment of salaries provided for in this title all driver-mechanics 
shall be classified in the respective grades as follows: Those with less 
than one year’s service shall be placed in grade 1; those with more 
than one year's service and less than two years’ service shall be placed 
in grade 2; those with more than two years’ service and less than 
three years’ service shall be placed in grade 3; those with more than 
three years“ service and less than four years’ service shall be placed in 
grade 4; those with more than four years’ service shall be placed in 
grade 5: Provided further, That driver-mechanics employed in the 
motor-vehicle ‘service shall be prometed successively after one year's 
satisfactory service in each grade to the next higher grade until they 
reach the fifth grade at the respective offices where employed: Pro- 
vided further, That garagemen-drivers in the motor-vehicle service shall 
be promoted after one year’s satisfactory service in the first grade to 
the second grade at the respective offices where employed, and promo- 
tions of driver-mechanics and garagemen-drivers shall be made at the 
beginning of the quarter following one year's satisfactory service in 
the grade. 

That the pay of substitute, temporary, or auxiliary employees in the 
motor-vehiele service shall be as follows: Special mechanies at the 
rate of 75 cents per hour; general mechanics at the rate of 70 cents 
per hour; clerks and dyiver-mechanies at the rate of 65 cents per hour; 
and garagemen-drivers at the rate of 55 cents per hour. 

That special mechanics, general mechanics, mechanics’ helpers, 
driver-mechanics, and garagemen-drivers in the motor-vehicle service 
shall be required to work not more than eight hours a day: Provided, 
That the eight hours of service shall not extend over a longer period 
than 10 consecutive hours, and the schedules of duties of the employees 
shall be regulated accordingly: Previded further, That in cases of emer- 
gency, or if the needs of the service require, special clerks, clerks, spe- 
cial mechanics, general mechanics, mechanics’ helpers, driver-mechanics, 
and garagemen-drivers in the motor-vehicle service can be required to 
work in excess of eight hours per day, and for such overtime service 
they shall be paid on the basis of the annual pay received by such em- 
ployees: Provided further, That in computing the compensation for 
such overtime the annual salary or compensation for such employees 
shall be divided by 306, the number of working days in the year less 
all Sundays and legal holidays enumerated in the act of July 28, 1916; 
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the quotient thus obtained will be the daily compensation which divided 
by 8 will give the hourly compensation for such overtime service: 
Provided further, That when the needs of the service require the em- 
ployment on Sundays and holidays of route supervisors, special clerks, 
clerks, dispatchers, mechanics in charge, special mechanics, general 
mechanics, mechanics’ helpers, driver-mechanies, and garagemen-drivers 
in the motor-vehicle service, they shall be allowed compensatory time 
on one day within six days next succeeding the Sunday, except the 
last three Sundays in the calendar year, and on one day within 30 
days next succeeding the holiday and the last three Sundays in the year 
on which service is performed: Provided, however, That the Post- 
master General may, if the exigencies of the service require it, au- 
thorize the payment of overtime in lieu of compensatory time for 
service on Sundays and holidays. 

Sec. 7. That the annual salaries of employees of the Railway Mail 
Service shall be as follows: Division superintendents, $4,500; assistant 
division superintendents and assistant superintendents at large, $3,600; 
assistant superintendent in charge of car construction, $3,300; chief 
clerks, $3,300 ; assistant chief clerks, $2,800: Provided, That the clerks 
In charge of sections in the offices of the division superintendents shall 
be rated as assistant chief clerks at $2,800 salary. 

That railway postal clerks shall be divided into two classes, class A 
and class B, and into seven grades with annual salaries as follows: 
Grade 1, salary $1,900; grade 2, salary $2,000; grade 3, salary $2,150; 
grade 4, salary $2,300; grade 5, salary $2,450; grade 6, salary $2,600; 
grade 7, salary 2,700. 

Laborers in the Railway Mail Service shall be divided into two 
grades with annual salaries as follows: Grade 1, salary $1,500; grade 
2, $1,600. 

Laborers shall be promoted to grade 2 after one year’s satisfactory 
service in grade 1: Provided, That in the readjustment of the service 
to conform to the grades herein provided for laborers, grade 1 shall 
include laborers in present grade 1, and grade 2 shall include laborers 
in present grade 2, 

Substitute rallway postal clerks shall be paid for services actually 
performed at the rate of $1,850 per annum, the first year of service to 
constitute a probationary period, and when appointed regular clerks 
shall receive credit on the basis of one year of actual service performed 
as a substitute and be appointed to the grade to which such clerk would 
have progressed had his original appointment as a substitute been to 
grade 1. Any fractional part of a year's substitute service will be 
included with his service as a regular clerk in determining eligibility 
for promotion to the next higher grade following appointment to a 
regular position. 

All original appointments shall be made to the rank of substitute 
railway postal clerk, and promotions shall be made successively at the 
beginning of the quarter following a total satisfactory service of 306 
days in the next lower grade. 

In the readjustment of the service to conform to the grades herein 
provided, grade 1 shall include clerks in present grade 1, grade 2 shall 
include clerks in present grade 2, grade 3 shall include clerks in present 
grade 3, grade 4 shall include clerks in present grade 4, grade 5 shall 
include clerks in present grade 5, and grade 6 shall include clerks in 
present grade 6. 

That hereafter, in addition to the salaries provided by law, the Post- 
master General is hereby authorized to make travel allowances in lieu 
of actual expenses, at fixed rates per annum, not exceeding in the aggre- 
gate the sum annually appropriated, to railway postal clerks, acting 
railway postal clerks, and substitute railway postal clerks, including 
substitute railway postal clerks for railway postal clerks granted leave 
with pay on account of sickness, assigned to duty in railway post-office 
cars, while on duty, after 10 hours from the time of beginning their 
initial run, under such regulations as he may prescribe, and in no case 
shall such an allowance exceed $3 per day. 

Substitute railway postal clerks shall be credited with full time 
while traveling under orders of the department to and from their 
designated headquarters to take up an assignment, together with actual 
and necessary travel expenses, not to exceed $3 per day, while on duty 
away from such headquarters. When a substitute clerk performs 
service in a railway post office starting from his official headquarters 
he shall be allowed travel expenses under the laW applying to clerks 
regularly assigned to the run. 

Railway post-office lines shall be divided Into two classes, class A 
and class B, and clerks assigned to class A lines shall be promoted 
successively to grade 4and clerks in charge to grade 5. Clerks assigned 
to class B lines shall be promoted successively to grade 5 and clerks in 
charge to grade 6: Provided, That lines in present class A shall be 
continued in class A, and lines in present class B shall be continued 
in class B. 

Terminal railway post offices shall be divided into two classes, class 
A and class B; those having less than 20 employees shall be assigned 
to class A, and those having 20 or more employees shall be assigned 
to class B. Clerks in class A terminals shall be promoted successively 
to grade 4, and clerks in charge of tours to grade 5. Clerks in class B 
terminals shall be promoted successively to grade 5, and clerks in 
charge of tours to grade 6. 
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Transfer offices shall be divided into two classes, class A and class 
B; those having less than five employees shall be assigned to class A, 
and those having five or more employees to class B. Clerks in class A 
shall be promoted successively to grade 4, and clerks in charge of 
tours to grade 5. Clerks in class B shall be promoted successively to 
grade 5, and clerks in charge of tours to grade 6. 

Clerks assigned to the office of division superintendent or chief 
clerk shall be promoted successively to grade 4, and in the office of di- 
vision superintendent four clerks may be promoted to grade 5 and 
eight clerks to grade 6, and in the office of chief clerk one clerk. may 
be promoted to grade 5 and two clerks to grade 6. 

Examiners shall be promoted successively to grade 6 and assistant 
examiners to grade 5, whether assigned to the office of division superin- 
tendent or chief clerk: Provided, That service of clerks shall be based on 
an average of not exceeding eight hours daily for 306 days per annum, 
including proper allowances for all service required on lay-off periods. 
Clerks required to perform service in excess of eight hours daily, as 
herein provided, shall be paid in cash at the annual rate of pay or 
granted compensatory time at their option for such overtime. Railway 
postal clerks assigned to terminal railway post offices and transfer 
offices and laborers in the Railway Mail Service shall be required to 
work not more than eight hours a day, and that the eight hours of 
service shall not extend over a longer period than 10 consecutive hours, 
and that in cases of emergency, or if the needs of the service require, 
they may be required to work in excess of eight hours a day, and for 
such additional service they shall be paid in proportion to their salarieg 
as fixed by law. 

That clerks assigned to road duty shall be credited with full time for 
delay to trains equal to the period of time between the scheduled arrival 
and actual arrival of the train at destination of run. 

That section 3 of the act approved June 19, 1922 (41 Stat. p. 660), 
providing for leaves of absence of employees in the Postal Service, be 
amended by adding the following proviso: “ Provided, That hereafter 
not exceeding 5 days of the 15 days’ annual leave with pay, exclusive 
of Sundays and holidays, granted to railway postal clerks assigned to 
road duty each fiscal year may be carried over to the succeeding fiscal 
year,” 

RURAL MAIL DELIVERY SERVICE 


Sec. 8. That the salary of carriers in the Rural Mail Delivery Service 
for serving a rural route of 24 miles 6 days in the week shall be $1,800 ; 
on routes 22 miles and less than 24 miles, $1,728: on routes 20 miles 
and less than 22 miles, $1,620; on routes 18 miles and less than 20 
miles, $1,440; on routes 16 miles and less than 18 miles, $1,260; on 
routes 14 miles and less than 16 miles, $1,080; on routes 12 miles and 
less than 14 miles, $1,008; on routes 10 miles and less than 12 miles, 
$936; on routes 8 miles and less than 10 miles, $864; on routes G 
miles and less than 8 miles, $792; on routes 4 miles and less than 0 
miles, $720. Each rural carrier assigned to a route on which daily 
seryice is performed shall receive $30 per mile per annum for each mila 
said route is in excess of 24 miles or major fraction thereof, based on 
actual mileage, and each rural carrier assigned to a route on which 
triweekly service is performed shall receive $15 per mile for each mile 
said route is in excess of 24 miles or major fraction thereof, based on 
actual mileage, 


Deductions for failure to perform service on a standard rural delivery 
route for 24 miles and less shall not exceed the rate of pay per mile 
for service for 24 miles and less; and deductions for failure to perform 
service on mileage in excess of 24 miles shall not exceed the rate of 
compensation allowed for such excess mileage. 

In addition to the salary herein provided, each carrier in Rural Mall 
Delivery Service shall be paid for equipment maintenance a sum equal 
to 4 cents per mile per day for each mile or major fraction of a mile 
scheduled. Payments for equipment maintenance as provided herein 
shall be at the same periods and in the same manner as payments for 
regular compensation to rural carriers, 

A rural carrier serving one triweekly route sball be paid a salary and 
equipment allowance on the basis of a route one-half the length of the 
route served by him. A rural carrier serving two triweekly routes shall 
be paid a salary and equipment allowance on the basis of a route one- 
half of the combined length of the two routes. 

Sec. 9, That the salary of requisition fillers and packers In the divi- 
sion of equipment and supplies shall be as follows: One foreman, $2,100 
per annum; 10 requisition fillers and 9 packers, at $1,800 each per 
annum, 


Sec. 10. That the pay of carriers in the village delivery service, under 
such rules and regulations as the Postmaster General may prescribe, 
shall be from $1,150 to $1,350 per annum. The pay of substitute letter 
carriers in the village delivery service shall be at the rate of 50 cents 
per hour. 

Sec. 11. Employees in the Postal Service shall be granted 15 days’ 
leave of absence with pay, exclusive of Sundays and holidays, each 
fiscal year, and sick leave with pay at the rate of 10 days a year, 
exclusive of Sundays and holidays, to be cumulative, but not sick leave 
with pay in excess of 30 days shall be granted during any one fiscal 
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year. Sick leave shall be granted only upon satisfactory evidence of 
jliness in accordance with regulations to be prescribed by the Post- 
waster General. 

The 15 days’ leave shall be credited at the rate of one and one-quarter 
days for each month of actual service. 

Whenever an employee herein provided for shall have been reduced in 
salary for any cause, he may be restored to his former grade or ad- 
vanced to an intermediate grade at the beginning of any quarter follow- 
ing the reduction, and a restoration to a former grade or advancement 
to an intermediate grade shall not be construed as a promotion within 
the meaning of the law prohibiting advancement of more than one grade 
within one year. 

Whenever the promotion of an employee herein provided for is with- 
held because of unsatisfactory service, such employee may be pro- 
moted at the beginning of the second quarter thereafter, or of any 
‘subsequent quarter, on evidence that his record has been satisfactory 
during the intervening period. 

Hereafter when the needs of the service require the employment on 
Sundays or holidays of laborers or railway postal clerks at terminal 
railway post offices and transfer offices, they shall be allowed compen- 
satory time on 1 day within 6 days next succeeding the Sunday, 
except the last 3 Sundays in the calendar year, and on 1 day within 
$0 days next succeeding the holiday and the last 8 Sundays in the 
year on which service is performed: Provided, however, That the 
Postmaster General may, if the exigencies of the service require it, 
authorize the payment of overtime for service on the last 3 Sundays 
in the calendar year or on Christmas Day in lieu of compensatory 
time. 

All employees herein provided for in automatic grades who have not 
reached the maximum grades to which they are entitled to progress 
automatically, shall be promoted at the beginning of the quarter 
following the completion of one year's satisfactory service since their 

last promotion, regardless of any increases in salaries granted them 
by the provisions of this title. 

The Postmaster General may, when the interest of the service re- 
quires, transfer any clerk to the position of carrier or any carrier to 
the position of clerk and interchange the clerical force between the 
post office and the motor-vehicle service, such transfer or interchange 
to be made to the corresponding grade and salary of the clerk or 
carrier transferred or interchanged. 

Substitute clerks in first and second class post offices and the 
Railway Mail Service and. substitute letter carriers in the City De- 
livery Service when appointed regular clerks, railway postal clerks, 
or carriers shall have credit for actual time served on a basis of 1 
year for each 306 days of 8 hours served as substitute, and appointed 
to the grade to which such clerk or carrier would have progressed 
had his original appointment as substitute been to grade 1. 

Postal employees and substitute postal employees who served in. the 
military, marine, or naval service of the United States during the 
World War and have not reached the maximum grade of salary shall 
receive credit for all time served in the military, marine, or naval 
service on the basis of one day's credit of eight hours in the Postal 
Service for each day served in the military, marine, or naval sery- 
ice, and be promoted to the grade to which such postal employee 
or substitute postal employee would have progressed had his original 

-appointment as substitute been to grade 1. This provision shall apply 
to such postal employees and substitute postal employees who were in 
the Postal Service on October 1, 1920. 

No employee in the Postal Service shall be reduced in rank or salary 
as a result of the provisions of this title. 

Sud. 12. That the sums appropriated for salaries and compensation 
of postmasters and employees of the Postal Service in the act making 
appropriations for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1925, approved April 
4, 1924, shall be avallahle for the payment of salaries and compensation 
of postmasters and postal employees at the rates of pay herein pro- 
vided; and such additional sums as may be necessary are hereby au- 
thorized to be appropriated to carry out the provisions of this title. 

. INCONSISTENT ACTS REPHALED 3 
Sec. 18. All acts and parts of acts inconsistent or in conflict with 
this title are hereby amended or repealed. 
Titty I1.—PostaL RATES 
FIRST-CLASS MATTER 
Private mailing cards 

Sec. 201. The rate of postage on private mailing cards described in 
-the act entitled “An act to amend the postal laws relating to use of 
postal cards, approved May 19, 1898, shall be 2 cents each. 

SECOND-CLASS MATTER 

Src. 202: (a) In the case of publications entered as second-class 
matter (including sample copies to the extent of 10 per cent of the 
welght of copies mailed to subscribers during the calendar year) when 

‘gent by the publisher thereof from the post office of publication or 
other post office, or when sent by news agents to actual subscribers 
thereto, or to other news agents for the purpose of sale— 


(1) The rate of postage on that portion of any such publication de- 
voted to matter other than advertisements shall be 144 cents per 
pound, or fraction thereof; 

(2) On that portion of any such publication devoted to advertise- 
ments the rates per pound or fraction thereof for delivery within the 
eight postal zones established for fourth-class matter shall be as 
follows: 

For the first and second zones, 2 cents, and third zone, 3 cents. 

For the fourth, fifth, and sixth zones, 6 cents, 

For the seventh and eighth zones, and between the Philippine Islands 
and any portion of the United States, including the District of Co- 
lumbia and the several Territories and possessions, 9 cents: 

(3) The rate of postage on newspapers or periodicals maintained by 
and in the interests of religious, educational, scientific, philanthropic, 
agricultural, labor, or fraternal organizations or associations, not 
organized for profit and none of the net income of which inures to the 
benefit of any private stockholder or individual, shall be 1% cents per 
pound or fraction thereof, and the publisher of any such newspaper or 
periodical, before being entitled to such rate, shall furnish to the Post- 
master General, at such times and under such conditions as the Post- 
master General may prescribe, satisfactory evidence that none of the 
net income of such organization or association inures to the benefit of 
any private stockholder or individual. 

(b) Where the space devoted to advertisements does not exceed 5 
per cent of the total space, the rate of postage shall be the same as if 
the whole of such publication was devoted to matter other than 
advertisements. 

(e) The rate of postage on daily newspapers and on the periodicals 
and newspapers provided for in this section when deposited in a letter- 
carrier office for delivery by its carriers shall be the same as now 
provided by law, and nothing in this act shall affect existing law as to 
free circulation and existing rates on second-class mail matter withiu 
the county of publication. The Postmaster General may hereafter 
require publishers to separate or make up to zones, in such a manner as 
he may direct, all mail matter of the second class when offered for 
mailing. 

(d) With the first mailing of each issue of each such publication the 
publisher shall file with the postmaster a copy of such issue, together 
with a statement containing such information as the Postmaster Gen- 
eral may prescribe for determining the postage chargeable thereon. 

Sec. 203. The rate of postage on publications entered as second-class 
matter, when sent by others than the publisher or news agent, shall be 
2 cents for each 2 ounces or fraction thereof for weights not exceeding 
8 ounces, and for weights of such matter exceeding 8 ounces the rates 
of postage prescribed for fourth-class matter shall be applicable thereto. 

Suc, 204. Where the total weight of any one edition or issue of any 
such publication mailed to any one zone does not exceed 1 pound the 
rate of postage shall be 1 cent. 

Spc. 205. The zone rates provided in section 202 of this title shall 
relate to the entire bulk mailed to any one zone and not to individnally 
addressed packages, 

THIRD-CLASS MATTER 


Src. 206. (a) Mall matter of the third class shall inelude books, 
circulars, and other matter wholly in print (except newspapers and other 
periodicais entered as second-class matter), proof sheets, corrected 
proof sheets, and manuscript copy accompanying same, merchandise (in- 
cluding farm and factory products), and all other mailable matter not 
included in the first or second class, or in the fourth class as defined in 
section 207. 

(b) The rate of postage thereon shall be 144 cents for each 2 ounces 
or fraction thereof, up to and including 8 ounces in weight, except 
that the rate of postage on books, catalogues, seeds, cuttings, bulbs, 
roots, scions, and plants, not exceeding 8 eunces in weight, shall be 
1 cent for each 2 ounces or fraction thereof. 

(e) The written additions permissible under existing law on mail 
matter of either the third or fourth class shall be permissible on either 
of these classes as herein defined without discrimination on account of 
classification. 

‘ FPOURTH-CLASS MATTER 


Sec. 207. (a) Mall matter of the fourth class shall weigh in excess 
of 8 ounces, and shall include books, circulars, and other matter wholly 
in print (except newspapers and other periodicals entered as second- 
class matter), proof sheets, corrected proof sheets and manuscript 
copy accompanying same, merchandise (including farm and factory 
products), and all other mailable matter not included in the first or 
second class, or in the third class as defined in section 206. 

(b) That on fourth-class matter the rate of postage shall be by the 
pound as established by, and in conformity with, the act of August 
24, 1912, and in addition thereto there shall be a service charge of 2 
cents for each parcel, except upon parcels or packages collected on rural 
delivery routes, to be prepaid by postage stamps affixed thereto, or as 
otherwise prescribed by the regulations of the Postmaster General. 

Whenever, in addition to the postage as hereinbefore provided, there 
shall be affixed to any parcel of mail matter of the fourth-class postage 
of the value of 25 cents with the words“ Special handling written 
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peditious handling, transportation, and delivery accorded to mail mat- 
ter of the first class. 

The classification of articles mailable, as well as the weight limit, 
the rates of postage, zone or zones and other conditions of mailability 
under this section if the Postmaster General shall find on experience 
that they or any of them are such as to prevent the shipment of 
articles desirable, or to permanently render the cost of the service 
greater than the receipts of the revenue therefrom, he is hereby 
directed, subject to the consent of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion .after investigation, to reform from time to time such classifica- 
tions, weight limit, rates, zone or zones or conditions, or either, in 
order to promote the service to the public or to insure the receipt of 
revenue from such service adequate to pay the cost thereof. 

(c) That during the 12 months next succeeding the approval of 
this act, the Postmaster General be, and he is hereby, authorized to 
conduct experiments in the operation of not more than 50 rural routes, 
in localities to be selected by him; sald experiments shall be designed 
primarily to develop and to encourage the transportation of food 
products directly from producers to consumers or vendors, and, if the 
Postmaster General shall deem it necessary or advisable during the 
progress of said experiments, he is hereby authorized, in his discretion, 
on such number or all of said routes as he may desire, to reduce to such 
an extent as he may deem advisable the rate of postage on food 
products mailed directly on such routes for delivery at the post oflices 
from which such routes start, and to allow the rural carriers thereon 
‘a commission on the postage so received at such rate as the Postmaster 
General may prescribe, which commission shall be in addition to the 
carriers’ regular salaries. The amounts due the carriers for commis- 
‘sions shall be determined under rules and regulations to be prescribed 
by ‘the Postumster General directly from the postal revenues: Pro- 
wided, That the amount so paid shall in no case exceed the actual 
amount of revenue derived from this experimental service. 

A report on the progress of this experiment shall be made to Congress 
at the next regular session. 

MONEY ORDERS 


‘Bee, 208. Section 3 of the act entitled “An act to modify the postal 
qmoney-order system, and for other purposes,” approved March 3, 1883, 
as amended, is amended to read as follows: 

„SEC, 3. A money order shall not be issued for more than $100, and 
the fees for domestic orders shall be as follows 

„For orders not exceeding $2.50, 5 cents. 

„For orders exceeding $2.50 and not exceeding $5, 7 cents. 

“ For orders exceeding $5 and not exceeding $10, 10 cents. 

“ For orders exceeding $10 and not exceeding $20, 12 cents. 

„For orders exceeding $20 and not exceeding $40, 15 cents. 

“ Fór orders exceeding $40 and not exceeding $60, 18 cents. 

“ For orders exceeding $60 and not exceeding $80, 20 cents. 

„For orders exceeding $80 and not exceeding $100, 22 cents.” 


REGISTERED MAIL 


Sec. 209. (a) The first sentence of section 3927 of the Revised 
. Statutes is amended to read as follows: 

“Sec, 3927. Mail matter shall be registered only on the application 
of the party posting the same, and the fees therefor shall not be less 
than 15 nor more than 20 cents in addition to the regular postage, to 
be, in all cases, prepaid; and all such fees shall be accounted for in 
such manner as the Postmaster General shall direct.” 

(b) Notwithstanding the provisions of such section as amended, the 
Postmaster General may fix the fee for registered mall matter at any 
amount less than 20 cents. 

Src. 210. Section 8928 of the Revised Statutes, as amended, is 
amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 3928. Whenever the sender shall so request, and upon pay- 
ment of a fee of 3 cents, a receipt shall be taken on the delivery of any 
registered mail matter, showing to whom and when the same was 
delivered, which receipt shall be returned to the sender, and be received 
in the courts as prima facie evidence of such delivery.” 


INSURANCE AND COLLECT-ON-DELIVERY SERVICES 


Sec.211. (a) The fee for insurance shall be 5 cents for indemnifica- 
tion not to exceed $5; 8 cents for indemnification mot to exceed $25; 
10 cents for indemnification not to exceed $50; and 25 cents for in- 
demnification not to exceed $100. Whenever the sender of an insured 
article of mail matter shall so request, and upon payment of a fee of 
8 cents, a receipt shall be taken on the delivery of such insured mail 
matter, showing to whom and when the same was delivered, which 
receipt shall be returned to the sender, and be received in the courts as 
prima facie evidence of such delivery. 

(b) The fee for collect-on-delivery service shall be 12 cents for col- 
lections not to exceed $10; 15 cents for gollections not to exceed $50; 
and 25 cents for collections not to exceed $100. 

(e) The provisions of the act entitled “An act to extend the insur- 
ance and collect-on-delivery service to third-class mail, and for other 
purposes,” approved June 7, 1924, and of section 8 of the act entitled 
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or printed upon the wrapper, such parcel shall recelve the same ex- An act making appropriations for the service of the Post Office De- 


partment for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1918, and for other pur- 
poses, approved August 24, 1912, with respect to the insurance and 
collect-on-delivery services, are hereby continued in force. 

SPECIAL DELIVERY 


Suc. 212. (a) To proeure the immediate delivery of mail matter 
weighing more than 2 pounds and not more than 10 pounds, stamps 
of the value of 15 cents shall be affixed (in addition to the regular 
postage), and for the special delivery thereof 11 cents may be paid to 
the messenger or other person making such delivery. 

(b) To procure the immediate delivery of mail matter weighing more 
than 10 pounds, stamps of the value of 20 cents shall be affixed (in 
addition to the regular postage), and for the special delivery thereof 
15 cents may be paid to the messenger or other person making such 
delivery. 

(e) For the purposes of this section the Postmaster General is au- 
thorized to provide and issue special-delivery stamps of the denomina- 
tions of 15 and 20 cents. 

Sec. 213, The act entitled “An act making certain changes in the 
‘postal laws,” approved March 2, 1907, is amended to read as follows: 

“That when in addition to the stamps required to transmit any 
letter or package of mail matter through the malls, there shall be 
attached to the envelope or covering ordinary postage stamps of any 
denomination equivalent to the value fixed by law to procure the 
immediate delivery of any mall matter, with the words *speeial- 
delivery’ or their equivalent written or printed on the envelope or 
covering, under such regulations as the Postmaster General may pre- 
scribe, said letter or package shall be handled, transmitted, and deliv- 
seu in all respects as though it bore .a regulation special delivery 

p.“ 

SEC. 214. The Postmaster General is hereby authorized to continue 
the work of ascertaining the revenues derived from and the cost of 
carrying and handling the several classes of mail matter and of per- 
forming the special services, and te state the results annually as far 
as practical, and pay the cost thereof out of the appropriation for 
inland transportation by railroad routes. 

REPEALS 


Src. 215. The following acts and parts of acts are hereby repealed : 

(a) Sections 1101 to 1106, inclusive, of the revenue act of 1917; 

(b) The act entitled An act fixing the rate of postage to be paid 
upon mail matter of the second class when sent by persons other than 
the publisher or news agent,” approved June 9, 1884; and 

(c) The act entitled “An act to amend an act entitled ‘An act mak- 
ing appropriations for the service of the Post Office Department for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1915, and for other purposes,’ approved 
March 9, 1914,” approved April 24, 1914. 

EFFECTIVE DATE 


Sec. 216. This title, except section 217, shall become effective on 
April 15, 1925. 

Sec. 217. A special joint subcommittee is hereby created to consist 
of three members of the Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads of 
‘the Senate and three members of the Committee on the Post Office and 
Post Roads of the House, to be appointed by the respective chairmen 
of said committees. The said special joint subcommittee is authorized 
and directed to hold hearings prior to the beginning of the first regu- 
lar session of the Sixty-minth Congress, to sit in Washington or at 
any other convenient place and to report during the first week of the 
first regular session of the Sixtypinth Congress, by bill, its recom- 
mendations for a permanent schedule of postal rates. Said special 
joint subcommittee is hereby authorized to administer oaths, to send 
for persons or papers, to employ necessary ¢lerks, accountants, ex- 
perts, and stenographers, the latter to be paid at a cost not exceeding 
25 cents per 100 words; and the expense attendant upon the work 
of said special joint subcommittee shall be paid one-half from the 
contingent fund of the Senate and one-half from the contingent tund 
of the House of Representatives upon voucher of its chairman. ‘This 
section shall become effective upon the enactment of this act, 


THE NEEDS OF THE FARMER 


Mr. MORROW. Mr. Speaker, Congress attempted to pass a 
bill during the present session of Congress declaring agricul- 
ture the basic industry. 

I never could figure out the real purpose of this legislation. 
It may have had for its purpose the more specific purpose of 
calling the attention of Congress and the people of the Nation 
to agriculture and its intentional neglect by Congress in the 
way of more beneficial legislation and the removal of the re- 
strictions that hamper the people who are engaged in the occu- 
pation of farming. The intelligent people of this Nation know 
that the American farmer is the real backbone of the Nation. 

The farmer knows that he is handicapped and discriminated 
against by all other classes in the handling of his farm prod- 
ucts, in the cost of labor, machinery, transportation, and in the 
orderly and successful marketing of the product of the farm. 
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Agriculture, being the basic industry of the Nation, ought to 
be an industry that should always be a desirable, pleasant, 
and successful occupation; an occupation in this day and age 
when all who desire to engage in it could look with a feeling 
of anticipated pleasure in going into this industry. But is 
that the situation in this United States, and has that been the 
situation since the close of the World War, when the deflation 
in prices and the forced liquidation put the agricultural and 
livestock growers of the Nation into bankruptcy by forcing the 
liquidation of bank loans to such an extent that in the period 
from January, 1920, to March, 1923, out of 94,000 farmers in 
15 Western States, 4 per cent lost their farms through fore- 
closure; 4.5 per cent turned their farms ove: to creditors to 
avoid legal foreclosure, showing 814 per cent of this number 
lost their farms; in addition, 15 per cent more were in fact 
bankrupt. The percentage of farm owners who lost their farms 
varied from 6 per cent in the north central group of States 
to 20 per cent in the Rocky Mountain division; the per cent 
of tenants who lost their property was very much higher. 

One of the great injustices done by the Goyernment in the 
deflation of prices, and especially farm and livestock values, 
is the enormous indebtedness that must be paid to meet the 
obligations of the Government; the farmer must pay the 
many billions of debts contracted when prices were double 
the pre-war prices; as it is now, the burden falls directly 
upon the taxpayer, and in a Nation where one-sixth of 
all our national wealth is exempt. In the census report it 
showed 41.3 per cent of farms operated by owners were mort- 
gaged; the average debt per farm was $3,356, and the average 
rate of interest 6.1 per cent; the average farm, 148.2 acres, 
requiring an interest payment of $205 per year. The taxes at 
the average rate per farm would be $105 per farm. The total 
average value of all crops raised per farm in 1922 was $1,075 
per farm. Deduct the interest and taxes and you have $765, 
without improvement and ordinary wear and tear on the farm. 

Then if the owner of these farms had a Ford and the inci- 
dental expense connected therewith, he must be a bankrupt 
and is a bankrupt, and he has quit the farm and gone elsewhere 
to seek a livelihood, since the total number of owners whose 
farms were mortgaged was nearly a million and a half, and 
most of whom were unable to meet their interest payments. 
You know what has happened and where they have gone. 
They have gone from the farm into industrial work elsewhere. 
In the year 1922 the great agricultural State of Iowa, the real 
agricultural State of our country, had 489 cases of farm bank- 
ruptcy, or 52.3 per cent of all bankruptcy in the State, and 368 
in 1921. The great agricultural State of Texas had 253 farm- 
ers who went bankrupt or 20.9 per cent of all bankruptcy in 
the State. North Dakota led the list with 615. These farmers 
lost their all, due not to any real fault of theirs, as they 
are largely men of ambition and they and their families worked 
hard for years, not at 7 or 8 hours per day, but 10 or 12 hours, 
yet they find themselves after years of struggle, owing to the 
unequal opportunities of government, in a condition that they 
can not meet and they must drop by the wayside. This is due 
not to their extravagance, but to a wrong method of handling 
and marketing their products and in the unjust return in the 
division of profit to the producer, Many farmers who lost their 
property during the past five years have reached that period in 
life when they will not strive to come back. 

Previous to the World War the farmers who failed in the 
United States represented about 5 per cent of the bankruptcy 
matters; in 1922 farm failures represented 22 per cent, and in 
the Corn Belt in 1922 it was 21 per cent; western winter wheat 
belt, 27 per cent; in the spring wheat belt in 1921 it was 22 
per cent of the total, and in 1922 it had risen to 54 per cent. 

In the failure of banks in the agricultural districts during 
the period from 1902 to 1923, inclusive, 44 per cent failed dur- 
ing the four years of the agricultural depression, a period 
from 1902 to 1919, a total of 183. The general report circu- 
lated is that the bank failures were due to bad banking; this 
report can be charged only in some cases. In the majority of 
cases it was due to the terrible crime of first inflation and then 
deflation placed upon the agricultural communities of the 
Nation. 

Of the entire bank failures, look closely at the industrial 
centers of the Nation and then look at the agricultural centers. 
You will see where our country was sorely afflicted and dis- 
tressed by the great crime of deflation of the 430 banks that 
failed between June 30, 1923, and January 1, 1924. There 
were no failures in the New England and Middle Atlantic 
States and only three in the East North Central. Not only 
has deflation done so much to destroy and lessen the value of 
property and the products produced in the agricultural por- 
tion of our country but the increase in freight rates, which 


absorb some of the farmer’s waning profits, has also helped 
him down the financial ladder. In 1914 the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission granted an increase of 5 per cent on practi- 
cally all rates north of the Ohio and Potomac Rivers and east 
of the Mississippi; in 1915 an additional increase of 15 per cent 
was granted the railroads in the same regions. On June 25, 
1918, the Federal Railroad Administration advanced rates 25 
per cent over the United States. On Atigust 20, 1920, the most 
radical increase in history was made in the Northeastern 
States. Rates were increased 40 per cent in the West, 35 per 
cent in the South, 25 per cent between the various sections. 

While all organized capital has received the protective hand 
of the Government in practically every way possible—the sugar 
industry by increased protection, the cotton and wool factories 
by increased protection, the steel industry, the railroads by 
increased freight and passenger rates—yet the farmer, the man 
engaged in the basic industry of the Nation, has been left with 
a decreased price for his products and with increased taxes, 
increased freight rates, increased cost of all that he is com- 
pelled to purchase. His farm land has been left deflated in 
value at least one-half; his livestock deflated in value; his rate 
of interest upon money borrowed maintained or increased. 

The farmer is the one class in Government who has shared 
worst of all since the war period; and while there has been a 
world’s shortage of wheat during 1924 and the farmer has re- 
ceived a slight advance for this product, yet a very small part 
of the additional cost of this food product has gone into the 
hands of the tiller of the soil; but instead, under the present 
system of marketing it has gone into the hands of the stock 
broker and wheat speculator, again emphasizing the necessity 
of farm organization in the orderly marketing of farm products. 

Whether the McNary-Haugen farm relief bill was a step in 
the right direction or not, I believed it was, and I supported it. 
I supported the Dickinson amendment to the Haugen farm re- 
lief bill at this session of Congress, and I believe the one 
thing for our American farmers is to organize on proper co- 
operative plans under real organization, to the end that all 
products of the farm shall be marketed orderly; that the 
American farmer can not be played into the marketing of his 
products indiscriminately, as is the present method. 

There should be a cooperative marketing of the livestock so 
that cattle and hogs and their products may not be carelessly 
sent to market so as to permit the speculator to fix the price 
at which the same may be sold. Local communities should be 
taught to organize and utilize the marketing and preserving 
of food products at home, as the utilizing of pork, lard, mut- 
ton, and beef by local community packing plants, to cut out 
the cost of transportation upon railroads, the shrinkage, com- 
mission, and feed charges of the livestock produtt. 

There are very few communities in the United States to-day 
but that can furnish this livestock product at home, and in 
nearly every community, and especially the mining centers, 
where this product can be utilized. The cost of marketing is 
one of the real expenses of the livestock man to-day. Nearer 
home markets, less transportation are the problems for the 
stock grower, and then, too, our western people must realize 
that industrial centers, where the manufacturing is carried on 
and where our congested population lives that consume the 
farm products must be shifted closer to the producer. 

The western farmer and stockman buys his clothing and his 
wearing apparel from New England; his farm machinery 
largely east of the Mississippi River. Yet the raw product to 
supply all the country west of the Mississippi River is pro- 
duced in the West and Southwest. Texas leads in the produc- 
tion of cotton and wool of all States; all Western States pro- 
duce wool and many of the Southwest States produce the high- 
est grade of cotton, thus the wool, cotton, hides, timber, to 
supply all the needs of the farmers west of the Mississippi, is 
produced there. Who prevents the manufacture of it? 

The power to generate electrical power equal to Muscle 
Shoals exists in the rivers of the mountain regions of the west- 
ern part of the United States. One great water-power project 
built at Government expense stands idle other than for irriga- 
tion. I refer to the Elephant Butte Dam in the Rio Grande 
River, N. Mex., built and ready for to generate 40,000 or 
50,000 horsepower right in the cotton, wool, and hide produc- 
ing country of the Nation, Can not the West formulate some 
plan of interesting capital where the farm needs of the West 
can be manufactured in the West and supplied to the western 
country, thus cutting out the expensive freight traffic, the im- 
mense commission, and middlemen tariff, and hold our pro- 
duced product at home and build a market for our western 
manufactured product across the border with our sister Repub- 
lic, Mexico, by real reciprocity laws? We need Mexico's trop- 
ical products, hardwood, and other timber from there. Mexico 
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needs our cotton, woolen, and leather goods. Cooperation in 
the marketing of farm products by careful and systematic 
organization upon a legal and equitable basis by the electing 
to the head of the farm organizations men of ability and hon- 
esty of purpose. 

oak tie is not what the farmer needs; but a market for 
his products as near direct between the consumer and pro- 
ducer as it is possible to organize; warehouses under coopera- 
tive organization at terminal markets where his products can 
be stored and properly vouched for; warehouse receipts for his 
stored products that can be used as collateral for money ad- 
vancement either from the Government banks or other money 
institutions at a low rate of interest, say, 4 per cent; the 
livestock restriction of production in each line to as near food 
consumption as is possible; more diversified farming in all 
parts of our agricultural country. 

If these suggestions could be carried forward with a gen- 
eral idea that the farmer so market his product as to receive 
a proper interest return from his labor and investment, the 
same as all other investments figure, then no longer would the 
farmer be compelled to accept a return of only one-third of what 
‘his product finally is sold to the consumer for. Closer-home 
marketing, less purchase away from home, home manufactur- 
ing, economy in farm labor and machinery, a direct market 
between producer and consumer—when our farmers are edu- 
cated to the direct marketing of their products with the con- 
sumer he will not need legislation. 


RIGHT TO SEARCH AUTOMOBILE, ETC., IN ENFORCEMENT OF NATIONAL 
PROHIBITION ACT 


Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, the determination of the law 
relating to search and seizure is a matter of great importance 
in the enforcement of the national prohibition act enacted for 
the enforcement of the eighteenth amendment. This is espe- 
cially true in States like Michigan, which border along the 
international boundary. Persons seeking to smuggle liquors 
into the United States in violation of the Constitution have 
persistently attempted to accomplish this by means of high- 
powered automobiles, which pass over the highways at a high 
rate of speed, endangering the safety of law-abiding citizens. 

Whether or not the officers charged ‘with the enforcement of 
the national prohibition act have a right to search these auto- 
mobiles without a warrant is a question that has given rise to 
much discussion. 

The relation of the fourth amendment to the eighteenth 
amendment to the Federal Constitution has repeatedly engaged 
the attention of the courts. Many conflicting views have been 
expressed in different jurisdictions of the United States. This 
has embarrassed enforcement officials, owing to the uncertainty 
which existed, as to the exact scope of their authority under 
the law. The fourth amendment declares: 


The right of the people to be secure in their person, houses, papers, 
and effects against unreasonable searches and seizures shall not be 
Violated, and no warrants shall issue but upon probable cause supported 
by oath or affirmation, and particularly describing the place to be 
searched and the person or things to be seized. 


‘The national prohibition act, Title II, section 26, declares 
that— 


When any officer of the law shall discover any person in the act of 
transporting in violation of the law intoxicating liquors in any auto- 
mobile * it shall be his duty to seize any and all intoxicating 
liquors found therein being transported contrary to law. 


At the time this act was passed it was recognized by Con- 
ogress that if the warrant was required to be obtained in ad- 
vance for the search of rum-running automobiles, it would 
make difficult the suppression of this form of violation of the 
Constitution. It has been contended by some of the opponents 
‘of the national prohibition act and supplemental act that the 
fourth amendment to the Constitution prohibited search with- 
out a warrant except in instances where the search was made 
as an incident to a lawful arrest under the common law. In 
a case arising in my own State of Michigan, that of Carroll 
against United States, decided March 2, 1925, the Supreme 
Court of the United States has apparently settled the law upon 
this question. 

The majority of the court in a very able opinion written by 
‘Chief Justice Taft declared: 


This is a writ of error to the district court under section 238 
of the Judicial Code. The plaintiffs in error, hereafter to be called 
the defendants, George Carroll and John Kiro, were indicted and 
convicted for transporting in an automobile intoxicating spirituous 
liquor, to wit: 68 quarts of so-called bonded whisky and gin, in 


violation of the national prohibition act. The ground on which they 
assail the conviction is that the trial court admitted in evidence 2 
of the 68 bottles, 1 of whisky and 1 of gin, found by searching the 
automobile. It is contended that the search and seizure were in 
violation of the fourth amendment, and therefore that use of the 
Uquor as evidence was not proper. Before the trial a motion was 
made by the defendants that all the liquor seized be returned to the 
defendant, Carroll, who owned the automobile. This motion was denied, 

The search and seizure were made by Cronenwett, Scully, and Thayer, 
Federal prohibition agents, and one Peterson, a State officer, in De- 
cember, 1921, as the car was going westward on ‘the highway between 
Detroit and Grand Rapids at à point 16 miles outside of Grand Rapids, 
The facts leading to the search and seizure were as follows: On Sep- 
tember 29, Cronenwett and Scully were in an apartment in Grand 
‘Rapids. Three men came to that apartment, a man named Kruska, 
and the two defendants, Carroll and Kiro. Cronenwett was introduced 
to them as one Stafford working in the Michigan Chair Co, in Grand 
Rapids, who wished to buy three cases of whisky. The price was fixed 
at $130 a case. The three men said they had to go to the east end 
of Grand Rapids to get the liquor and that ‘they would be back in 
half or three-quarters of an hour. They went away and in a short 
time Kruska eame back and said they could not get it that night, that 
the man who had it was not in, but that they would deliver it the 
next day. They had come to the apartment in an automobile known 
as an Oldsmobile roadster, the number of which Croncnwett then 
identified, as did Scully. The proposed vendors did not return the 
uext day and the evidence disclosed no explanation of their failure 
to do so. One may surmise that it was suspicion of the real character 
of the proposed purchaser whom Carroll subsequently called by his 
first name when arrested in December following. Cronenwett and his 
subordinates were engaged in patrolling the road leading from Detroit 
to Grand Rapids looking for violations of the prohibition att. This 
seems to have been their regular tour of duty. On the 6th of October, 
Carroll and Kiro going eastward from Grand Rapids in the same Olds- 
mobile roadster, passed Cronenwett and Scully some distance out from 
Grand Rapids. Cronenwett called to Scully who was taking lunch, that 
the Carroll boys had passed them going toward Detroit and sought 
with Scully to catch up with them to see where they were going. The 
officers followed as far as East Lansing, half way to Detroit, but 
there lost trace of them. On the 15th of December, some two months 
later, Scully and Cronenwett on their regular tour of duty with Peter- 
son, the State officer, were going from Grand Rapids to Ionia, on the 
road to Detroit, when Kiro and Carroll met and passed them in the 
same automobile coming from the direction of Detroit to Grand Rapids. 
The Government agents turned their car and followed the defendants 
to a point some 16 miles east of Grand Rapids, where they stopped 
them and searched the car. They found behjnd the upholstering of 
the seats, the filling of which had been removed, 68 bottles. These 
had labels on them, part purporting to be certificates of English ¢hem- 
ists that the contents were blended Scotch whiskies, and the rest that 
the contents were Gordon gin made in London. When an expert wit- 
ness was called to prove the contents, defendants admitted the nature 
of them to be whisky and gin. When fhe défendants were arrested, 
Carroll said to Cronenwett, Take the liquor and give us one more 
chance and I ‘will make it right with you,” and he pulled out a 
roll of bills, of which one was for $10. Peterson and another took 
the two defendants and the liquor and the car to Grand Rapids, while 
Cronenwett, Thayer, and Scully remained on the road looking for other 
cars, of whose coming they had information. The officers were not 
anticipating that the defendants would be coming through on the 
highway at that particular time, but when they met them there 
they believed they were carrying liquor; and hence the search, seizure, 
and arrest. 


Mr. Chief Justice Taft, after stating the case as above, de- 
livered the opinion of the court. 


‘The constitutional and statutory provisions involved in this case in- 
clude the fourth amendment and the national prohibition act. 

The fourth amendment is, in part, as follows: 

“The right of the people to be secure in their persons, houses, papers, 
and effects against unreasonable searches and seizures shall not be vio- 
lated, and no warrants shall issue but upon probable cause supported 
by oath or affirmation, and particularly describing the place to be 
searched and the person or things to be seized.” 

Section 25, Title II, of the national prohibition act (e. 88, 41 Stat. 
305, 315), passed to enforce the eighteenth amendment, makes it un- 
lawful to have or possess any liquor Intended for use in violating the 
act, or which has been-so used, and provides that no property rights 
shall exist in such liquor. A search warrant may issue, and such 
liquor, with the containers thereof, may be seized under the warrant 
and be ultimately destroyed. The section further provides: 

No search warrant shall issue to search any private dwelling oc- 
eupied as such unless it is being used for the unlawful sale of intoxi- 
cating liquor or unless it is in part used for some business purpose 
such as a store, shop, saloon, restaurant, hotel, or boarding house. 
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The term private dwelling’ shall be construed to include the room or 
rooms used and occupied not transiently but solely as a residence in 
an apartment house, hotel, or boarding house.” 

Section 26, Title II, under which the seizure herein was made, pro- 
vides, in part, as follows: 

“When the commissioner, his assistants, inspectors, or any officer 
of the law shall discover any person in the act of transporting in 
violation of the law intoxicating liquors in any wagon, buggy, auto- 
mobile, water or air craft, or other vehicle, it shall be his duty to 
seize any and all intoxicating liquors found therein being transported 
contrary to law. Whenever intoxicating liquors transported or pos- 
sessed illegally shall be seized by an officer he shall take possession of 
the vehicle and team or automobile, boat, air or water craft, or any 
other conveyance, and shall arrest any person in charge thereof.” 

ı The section then provides that the court, upon conviction of the 
person so arrested, shall order the liquor destroyed, and except for 
good cause shown shall order a sale by public auction of the other 
property seized, and that the proceeds shall be paid into the Treasury 
of the United States. 
y section 6 of an act supplemental to the national prohibition act 
(e. 134, 42 Stat, 222, 223) it is provided that if any officer or agent 
or employee of the United States engaged in the enforcement of the 
prohibition act or this amendment “shall search any private dwell- 
ing, as defined in that act, without a warrant directing such 
search,” or shall without a search warrant maliciously and without 
reasonable cause search any other building or property,” he shall be 
' guiity of a misdemeanor and subject to fine or imprisonment, or both. 

In the passage of the supplemental act through the Senate, amend- 
ment No. 32, known as the Stanley amendment, was adopted, the rele- 
vant part of which was as follows: 

“Sec. 6. That any officer, agent, or employee of the United States 
engaged in the enforcement of this act or the national prohibition act, 
or any other law of the United States, who shall search or attempt to 
search the property or premises of any person without previously secur- 
ing a search warrant, as provided by law, shall be guilty of a misde- 
meanor, and upon conviction thereof shall be fined not to exceed $1,000 
or imprisoned not to exceed one year, or both so fined and imprisoned, 
in the discretion of the court.” 

' This amendment was objected to in the House, and the Judiciary 
Committee, to whom it was referred, reported to the House of Repre- 
gentatives the following as a substitute: 

“Sec. 6. That no officer, agent, or employee of the United States, 
while engaged in the enforcement of this act, the national prohibition 
act, or any law in reference to the manufacture or taxation of, or 
traffic in, intoxicating liquor, shall search any private dwelling without 
a warrant directing such search, and no such warrant shall issue unless 
there is reason to believe such dwelling is used as a place in which 
liquor is manufactured for sale or sold. The term ‘private dwelling’ 
shall be construed to include the room or rooms occupied not 
transiently, but solely as a residence in an apartment house, hotel, or 
boarding house. Any violation of any provision of this paragraph shall 
be punished by a fine of not to exceed $1,000 or imprisonment not to 
exceed one year, or both such fine and imprisonment, in the discretion 
of the court.” 

In its report the committee spoke, in part, as follows: 

“It appeared to the committee that the effect of the Senate amend- 
ment No. 82, if agreed to by the House, would greatly cripple the 
enforcement of the national prohibition act and would otherwise 
seriously interfere with the Government in the enforcement of many 
other laws, as its scope is not limited to the prohibition law but ap- 
plies equally to all laws where prompt action is necessary. There are 
on the statute books of the United States a number of laws authorizing 
search without a search warrant. Under the common law, and agree- 
able to the Constitution, search may in many cases be legally made 
without a warrant. The Constitution does not forbid search, as some 
parties contend, but it does forbid unreasonable search. This provi- 
sion in regard to search is as a rule contained in the various State 
constitutions, but notwithstanding that fact search without a warrant 
is permitted in many cases, and especially is that true in the enforce- 
ment of liquor legislation, 

“The Senate amendment prohibits all search or attempt to search 
any property or premises without a search warrant, The effect of 
that would necessarily be to prohibit all search, as no search can take 
place if it is not on some property or premises. 

“Not only does this amendment prohibit search of any lands but 
it prohibits the search of all property. It will prevent the search of 
the common bootlegger and his stock in trade, though caught and 
arrested in the act of violating the law. But what is perhaps more 
serious, it will make it impossible to stop the rum-running automo- 
biles engaged in like illegal traffic. It would take from the officers 
the power that they absolutely must have to be cf any service, for if 
they can not search for liquor without a warrant they might as well 
be discharged. It is impossible to get a warrant to stop an auto- 
mobile. Before a warrant could be secured the automobile would 
be beyond the reach of the officer with its load of illegal liquor dis- 
posed of,” 


The conference report resulted, so far as the difference between the 
two Houses was concerned, in providing for the punishment of any 
officer, agent, or employee of the Government who searches a “ private 
dwelling” without a warrant, and for the punishment of any such 
officer, ete., who searches any “ other building or property“ where, and 
only where, he makes the search without a warrant “ maliciously and 


without probable cause.” In other words, it left the way open for 
searching an automobile or vehicle of transportation without a warrant 
if the search was not malicious or without probable cause. 

The intent of Congress to make a distinction between the necessity 
for a search warrant in the searching of private dwellings and in that 
of automobiles and other road vehicles in the enforcement of the pro- 
hibition act is thus clearly established by the legislative history of 
the Stanley amendment. Is such a distinction consistent with the 
fourth amendment? We think that it is. The fourth amendment 
does not denounce all searches or seizures but only such as are un- 
reasonable. 

The leading case on the subject of search and seizure is Boyd v. 
United States (116 U. 8. 616). An act of Congress of June 22, 1874, 
authorized a court of the United States in revenue cases, on motion 
of the Government attorney, to require the defendant to produce in 
court his private books, inyoices, and papers on pain in case of refusal 
of having the allegations of the attorney in his motion taken as con- 
fessed. This was held to be unconstitutional and void as applied to 
suits for penalties or to establish a forfeiture of goods, on the ground 
that under the fourth amendment the compulsory production of in- 
yoices to furnish evidence for forfeiture of goods constituted an un- 
reasonable search even where made upon a search warrant, and was 
also a violation of the fifth amendment, in that it compelled the de- 
fendant in a criminal case to produce evidence against himself or be 
in the attitude of confessing his guilt. 

In Weeks v. United States (232 U. S, 383) it was held that a court 
in a criminal prosecution could not retain letters of the accused seized 
in his house in his absence and without his authority by a United 
States marshal holding no warrant for his arrest and none for the 
search of his premises, to be used as evidence against him, the accused 
haying made timely application to the court for an order for the return 
of the letters. 

In Silverthorne Lumber Co. v. United States (251 U. S. 385) a writ 
of error was brought to reverse a judgment of contempt of the district 
court fining the company and imprisoning one Silverthorne, its presi- 
dent, until he should purge himself of contempt in not producing books 
and documents of the company before the grand jury to prove viola- 
tion of the statutes of the United States by the company and Silver- 
thorne. Silverthorne had been arrested, and while under arrest the 
marshal had gone to the office of the company without a warrant and 
made a clean sweep of all books, papers, and documents found there 
and had taken copies and photographs of the papers. The district 
court ordered the return of the originals but impounded the photo- 
grapbs and copies. This was held to be an unreasonable search of the 
property and possessions of the corporation and a violation of the 
fourth amendment, and the judgment for contempt was reversed. 

In Gouled v. United States (255 U. S. 298) the obtaining through 
stealth by a representative of the Government from the house of one 
suspected of defrauding the Government of a paper which had no 
pecuniary value in itself, but was only to be used as evidence against 
its owner, was held to be a violation of the fourth amendment. It was 
further held that when the paper was offered in evidence and duly 
objected to it must be ruled inadmissible because obtained through an 
unreasonable search and seizure and also in violation of the fifth 
amendment because working compulsory incrimination. 

In Amos v. United States (255 U. S. 313) it was held that where 
concealed liquor was found by Government officers without a search 
warrant in the home of the defendant, in his absence, and after a 
demand made upon his wife, it was inadmissible as evidence against 
the defendant, because acquired by an unreasonable seizure. 

In none of the cases cited is there any ruling as to the validity under 
the fourth amendment of a seizure without a warrant of contraband 
goods in the course of transportation and subject to forfeiture or 
destruction. 

On reason and authority the true rule is that If the search and 
seizure without a warrant are made upon probable cause, that is, upon 
a belief, reasonably arising out of circumstances known to the seizing 
officer, that an automobile or other vehicle contains that which by law 
is subject to seizure and destruction, the search and seizure are valid. 
The fourth amendment is to be construed in the light of what was 
deemed an unreasonable search and seizure when it was adopted, and 
in a manner which will conserve public interests as well as the inter- 
ests and rights of individual citizens. 

In Boyd v. United States (116 U. S. 616), as already said, the decision 
did not turn on whether a reasonable search might be made without 
a warrant; but for the purpose of showing the principle on which 
the fourth amendment proceeds, and to avoid any misapprehension of 
what was decided, the court, speaking through Mr. Justice Bradley, 
used language which is of particular significance and applicability 
here, It was there sald (p. 6283): 
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„The search for and seizure of stolen or forfeited goods, or goods 
liable to duties and concealed to avold the payment thereof, are 
totally different things from a search for and seizure of a man’s 
private books and papers for the purpose of obtaining information 
therein contained, or of using them as evidence against him. The 
two things differ toto coelo. In the one case, the Government is en- 
titled to the possession of the property; in the other it is not. The 
seizure of stolen goods is authorized by the common law; and the 
seizure of goods forfeited for a breach of the revenue laws, or con- 
cealed to avold the duties payable on them, has been authorized by 
English statutes for at least two centuries past; and the like seizures 
have been authorized by our own revenue acts from the commencement 
of the Government, The first statute passed by Congress to regulate the 
collection of duties, the act of July 31, 1789 (1 Stat. 29, 43), contains 
provisions to this effect, As this act was passed by the same Congress 
which proposed for adoption the original amendments to the Constitu- 
tion, it is clear that the Members of that body did not regard searches 
and seizures of this kind as ‘ unreasonable,’ and they are not embraced 
within the prohibition of the amendment. So, also, the supervision 
authorized to be exercised by officers of the revenue over the manu- 
facture or custody of excisable articles, and the entries thereof in 
books required by law to be kept for their inspection, are necessarily 
excepted out of the category of unreasonable searches and seizures, 
So, also, the laws which provide for the search and seizure of articles 
and things which it is unlawful for a person to have in his possession 
for the purpose of issue or disposition, such as counterfeit coin, lottery 
tickets, implements of gambling, etc., are not within this category. 
Commonwealth v. Dana (2 Met. (Mass.) 329). Many other things of 
this character might be enumerated.” 

It is noteworthy that the twenty-fourth section of the act of 1789 
to which the court there refers provides— 

“That every collector, naval officer, and surveyor, or other person 
Bpecially appointed by either of them for that purpose, shall have 
full power and authority to enter any ship or vessel in which they 
shall haye reason to suspect any goods, wares, or merchandise subject 
to duty shall be concealed; and therein to search for, seize, and secure 
any such goods, wares, or merchandise; and if they have cause to 
suspect a concealment thereof in any particular dwelling house, store, 
building, or other place, they or either of them shall, upon application 
on oath or affirmation to any justice of the peace, be entitled to a 
warrant to enter such house, store, or other place (in the daytime only) 
and there to search for such goods, and if any shall be found, to 
seize and secure the same for trial; and all such goods, wares, and 
merchandise, on which the duties shall not have been paid or secured, 
shall be forfeited.” 

Like provisions were contained in the act of August 4, 1790 (ch, 85, 
secs. 48-51, 1 Stat. 145, 170) ; in section 27 of the act of February 18, 
1798 (ch. 8, 1 Stat. 305, 315); and in sections 68-71 of the act of 
March 2, 1799 (ch. 22, 1 Stat. 627, 677, 678). 

Thus contemporaneously with the adoption of the fourth amend- 
ment we find in the First Congress, and in the following Second and 
Fourth Congresses, a difference made as to the necessity for a search 
warrant between goods subject to forfeiture, when concealed in a 
dwelling house or similar place, and like goods in course of trans- 
portation and concealed in a movable vessel where they readily could 
be put ont of reach of a search warrant. Compare Hester v. United 
States (265 U. 8. 57). 

Again, by the second section of the act of March 3, 1815 (3 Stat. 
231, 232), it was made lawful for customs officers not only to board 
and search vessels within their own and adjoining districts, but also 
to stop, search, and examine any vehicle, beast, or person on which 
or whom they should suspect there was merchandise which was sub- 
ject to duty or had been introduced into the United States in any 
manner contrary to law, whether by the person in charge of the 
vehicle or beast or otherwise, and if they should find any goods, wares, 
or merchandise thereon which they had probable cause to believe had 
been so unlawfully brought into the country, to seize and secure the 
same, and the vehicle or beast as well, for trial and forfeiture. This 
act was renewed April 27, 1816 (3 Stat. 315), for a year and expired. 
The act of February 28, 1865, revived section 2 of the act of 1815, 
above described (ch. 67, 13 Stat. 441). The substance of this section 
was reenacted in the third section of the act of July 18, 1866 (ch. 
201, 14 Stat. 178), and was thereafter embodied in the Revised 
Statutes as section 3061, Neither section 3061 nor any of its earlier 
counterparts has ever been attacked as unconstitutional. Indeed, that 
section was referred to and treated as operative by this court in Cotz- 
hausen v. Nazro (107 U. S. 215, 219). See also United States v. One 
Black Horse (129 Fed. 167). 

Again, by section 2140 of the Revised Statutes any Indlan agent, 
zubagent, or commander of a military post in the Indian country, 
having reason to suspect or being informed that any white person or 
Indian is about to introduce or has introduced any spirituous liquor 
or wine into the Indian country, in violation of law, may cause the 
boats, stores, packages, wagons, sleds, and places of deposit of such 
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person to be searched, and if any liquor is found therein, then it, 
together with the vehicles, shall be seized and proceeded against by 
libel in the proper court and forfeited. Section 2140 was the out- 
growth of the act of May 6, 1822 (ch. 58, 3 Stat. 682), authorizing 
Indian agents to cause the goods of traders in the Indlan country to 
be searched upon suspicion or information that ardent spirits were 
being introduced into the Indian country to be seized and forfeited if 
found; and of the act of June 30, 1834 (sec. 20, ch. 161, 4 Stat. 729, 
782), enabling an Indlan agent having reason to suspect any person of 
having introduced or being about to introduce liquors into the Indian 
country to cause the boats, stores, or places of deposit of such person 
to be searched and the liquor found forfeited. This court recognized 
the statute of 1822 as justifying such a search and seizure in American 
Fur Co. v. United States (2 Pet. 858). By the Indian appropriation 
act of March 2, 1917 (ch. 146, 39 Stat. 969, 970), automobiles used 
in introducing or attempting to introduce intoxicants into the Indian 
Territory may be seized, libeled, and forfeited as provided in the 
Revised Statutes 2140. 

And again, in Alaska, by section 174 of the act of March 3, 1899 
(eh. 429, 30 Stat. 1253, 1280), it is provided that collectors and- 
deputy collectors or any person authorized by them in writing shall 
be given power to arrest persons and seize vessels and merchandise in 
Alaska liable to fine, penalties, or forfeiture under the act and to keep 
and deliver the same, and the Attorney General, in construing the act, 
advised the Government: “If your agents reasonably suspect that a 
violation of law has occurred, in my opinion they have power to search 
any vessel within the 3-mile limit according to the practice of customs 
officers when acting under section 3059 of the Revised Statutes, and 
to seize such vessels.” (26 Op. Atty. Gen, 243.) 

We have made a somewhat extended reference to these statutes to 
show that the guaranty of freedom from unreasonable searches and 
seizures by the fourth amendment has been construed, practically since 
the beginning of the Government, as recognizing a necessary difference 
between a search of a store, dwelling house, or other structure in 
respect of which a proper official warrant readily may be obtained 
and a search of a ship, motor boat, wagon, or automobile for contra- 
band goods where it is not practicable to secure a warrant because the 
vehicle can be quickly moved out of the locality or jurisdiction in 
which the warrant must be sought. 

Having thus established that contraband goods concealed and 
illegally transported in an automobile or other vehicle may be 
searched for without a warrant, we come now to consider under 
what circumstances such search may be made. It would be in- 
tolerable and unreasonable if a prohibition agent were authorized 
to stop every automobile on the chance of finding liquor and thus 
subject all persons lawfully using the highways to the inconvenience 
and indignity of such a search. Travelers may be so stopped in cross- 
ing an international boundary because of national self protection 
reasonably requiring one entering the country to identify himself as 
entitled to come in, and his belongings as effects which may be law- 
fully brought in. But those lawfully within the country entitled to 
use the public highways have a right to free passage without inter- 
ruption or search unless there is known to a competent official author- 
ized to search probable cause for believing that their vehicles are 
carrying contraband or illegal merchandise. Section 26, Title II, of 
the national prohibition act, like the second section of the act of 1789, 
for the searching of vessels, like the provisions of the act of 1815, and 
section 3601, Revised Statutes, for searching vehicles for smuggled 
goods, and like the act of 1822, and that of 1834 and section 2140, 
Revised Statutes, and the act of 1917 for the search of vehicles and” 
automobiles for liquor smuggled into the Indian country, was enacted 
primarily to accomplish the seizure and destruction of contraband 
goods; secondly, the automobile was to be forfeited; and thirdly, the 
driver was to be arrested. Under section 29, Title II, of the act the 
latter might be punished by not more than $500 fine for the first 
offense, not more than $1,000 fine and 90 days’ imprisonment for the 
second offense, and by a fine of $500 or more and by not more than 
two years’ imprisonment for the third offense. Thus he is to be arrested 
for a misdemeanor for his first and second offenses and for a felony 
if he offends the third time. The main purpose of the act obviously 
was to deal with the liquor and its transportation and to destroy it. 
The mere manufacture of liquor can do little to defeat the policy of the 
eighteenth amendment and the prohibition act unless the forbidden 
product can be distributed for illegal sale and use, Section 26 was 
intended to reach and destroy the forbidden liquor in transportation 
and the provisions for forfeiture of the vehicle and the arrest of the 
transporter were incidental. The rule for determining what may be 
required before a seizure may be made by a competent seizing official 
is not to be determined by the character of the penalty to which the 
transporter may be subjected. Under section 28, Title II, of the pro- 
hibition act the Commissioner of Internal Revenue, his assistants, 
agents, and inspectors are to have the power and protection in the 
enforcement of the act conferred by the existing laws relating to the 
manufacture or sale of intoxicating liquors. Officers who seize under 
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section 26 of the prohibition act are therefore protected by section 
970 of the Revised Statutes, providing that: 

“When, in any prosecution commenced on account of the seizure 
of any vessel, goods, wares, or merchandise, made by any collector 
or other officer, under any act of Congress authorizing such seizures, 
judgment is rendered for the claimant, but it appears to the court 
that there was reasonable cause of seizure, the court shall cause a 
proper certificate thereof to be entered, and the claimant sball not, 
in such case, be entitled to costs, nor shall the person who made 
the seizure, nor the prosecutor, be liable to suit or judgment on 
account of such suit or prosecution: Provided, That the vessel, goods, 
wares, or merchandise be, after judgment, forthwith returned to 
such claimant or his agent.” 

It follows from this that if an officer seizes an automobile or the 
liquor in it without a warrant and the facts as subsequently developed 
do not justify a judgment of condemnation and forfeiture, the officer 
may escape costs or a suit for damages by a showing that he had 
reasonable or probable cause for the seizure. Stacey v. Emery (97 
U. S. 642). The measure of legality of such a seizure is, therefore, 
that the seizing officer shall have reasonable or probable cause for 
believing that the automobile which he stops and seizes has contra- 
band liquor therein which is being illegally transported. 

We here find the line of distinction between legal and illegal seizures 
of liquor In transport in vehicles. It is certainly a reasonable dis- 
tinction. It gives the owner of an automobile or other vehicle seized 
under section 26, in absence of probable cause, a right to have restored 
to him the automobile, it protects him under the Weeks and Amos 
eases from use of the liquor as evidence against him, and it subjects 
the officer making the seizure to damages. On the other hand, in a 
case showing probable cause, the Government and its officials are 
given the opportunity, which they should have, to make the investi- 
gation necessary to trace reasonably suspected contraband goods and 
to seize them. 

Such a rule fulfills the guaranty of the fourth amendment. In cases 
where the securing of a warrant is reasonably practicable it must be 
used and when properly supported by affidavit and issued after judicial 
‘approval protects the seizing officer against a suit for damages. In 
cases where seizure is impossible except without warrant, the seizing 
officer acts unlawfully and at his peril unless he can show the court 
probable cause. United States v. Kaplan (286 Fed. 963, 972). 

But we are pressed with the argument that if the search of the 
automobile discloses the presence of liquor and leads under the statute 
to the arrest of the person in charge of the automobile, the right of 
seizure should be limited by the common-law rule as to the circum- 
stances justifying an arrest without warrant for a misdemeanor. The 
usual rule is that a police officer may arrest without warrant one 
believed by the officer upon reasonable cause to have been guilty of a 
felony, and that he may only arrest without a warrant one guilty of 
a misdemeanor if committed in his presence. Kurtz v. Moffitt (115 
U. S. 487); Elk v. United States (177 U. S. 529). The rule is some- 
times expressed as follows: 

“In cases of misdemeanor a peace officer, like a private person, has 
at common law no power of arresting without a warrant except when 
a breach of the peace has been committed in his presence or there is 
reasonable ground for supposing that a breach of peace is about to be 
committed or renewed in his presence.“ (Halsbury's Laws of England, 
vol. 9, Pt. III. 612.) 

The reason for arrest for misdemeanors without warrant at common 

law was promptly to suppress breaches of the peace (1 Stephen, History 
of Criminal Law, 193), while the reason for arrest without warrant 
on a reliable report of a felony was because the public safety and the 
due apprehension of criminals charged with heinous offenses required 
that such arrests should be made at once without warrant, Rohan v. 
Sawin (5 Cush. 281). The argument for defendants is that as the 
misdemeanor to justify arrest without warrant must be committed in 
the presence of the police officer, the offense is not committed in his 
presence unless he can by his senses detect that the liquor is being 
transported, no matter how reliable his previous information by which 
he can identify the automobile as loaded with it. Elrod v. Moss (278 
Fed. 123); Hughes v. State (145 Tenn. 544). 

So it is that under the rule contended for by defendants the Hquor, 
if carried by one who has been already twice convicted of the same 
offense, may be seized on information other than the senses; while if 
be has been only once convicted, it may not be seized unless the 
presence of the liquor is detected by the senses as the automobile 
concealing it rushes by. This is certainly a very unsatisfactory line 
of difference when the main object of the section is to forfeit and 
suppress the liquor, the arrest of the individual being only incidental, 
as shown by the lightness of the penalty. See Commonwealth v. Street 
(8 Pa. Dist. & Co. Repts. 783). In England at the common law the 
difference in punishment between felonies and misdemeanors was very 
great. Under our present Federal statutes it is much less important, 
and Congress may exercise a relatively wide discretion in classing 
particular offenses as felonies or misdemeanors. As the main purpose 
of section 26 was seizure and forfeiture, it is not so much the owner 


as the property that offends. Agnew v. Haymes (141 Fed. 631, 641), 
The language of the section provides for seizure when the officer of the 
law “ discovers” anyone in the act of transporting the liquor by auto- 
mobile or other vehicle. Certainly it is a very narrow and technical 
construction of this word which would limit it to that mental process 
to what the officer sees, hears, or smells as the automobile rolls by and 
excludes therefrom when he identifies the car the convincing informa- 
wig that he may have previously received as to the use being made 
of it. 

We do not think such a nice distinction is applicable in the present 
case. When a man is legally arrested for an offense whatever is found 
upon his person or in his control whieh it is unlawful for him to have 
and which may be used to prove the offense may be seized and held as 
evidence in the prosecution. Weeks v. United States (232 U. S. 388, 
892); Dillon v. O’Brien and Davis (16 Cox, C. C. 245); Getchell v. 
Page (103 Me. 387) ; Kneeland v. Connally (70 Ga. 424); 1 Bishop, 
Criminal Procedure, section 211; 1 Wharton, Criminal Procedure (10th 
edition), section 97. 

The argument of defendants is based on the theory that the seizure 
in this case can only be thus justified. If their theory were sound, 
thelr conclusion would be. The validity of the seizure then would 
turn wholly on the validity of the arrest without a seizure. But the 
theory is unsound. The right to seareh and the validity of the seizure 
are not dependent on the right to arrest. They are dependent on the - 
reasonable cause the seizing officer has for bellef that the contents 
of the automobile offend against the law. The seizure in such a pro- 
ceeding comes before the arrest, as section 26 indicates. It is true 
that section 26, Title II, provides for immediate proceedings against 
the person arrested and that upon conviction the liquor is to he de- 
stroyed and the automobile or other vehicle is to be sold, with the 
saving of the interest of a lienor who does not know of its unlawful 
use; but it is evident that if the person arrested is ignorant of the 
contents of the vehicle, or if he escapes, proceedings can be had 
against the liquor for destruction or other disposition under section 25 
of the same title. The character of the offense with which, after the 
contraband liquor is found and seized, the driver can be prosecuted 
does not affect the valldity of the seizure. 

This conclusion is in keeping with the requirements of the fourth 
amendment and the principles of search and seizure of contraband 
forfeitable property; and it is a wise one because it leaves the rule 
one which is easily applied and understood and is uniform, Houck 
v. State (106 Ohio Stat. 195) accords with this conclusion. Ash 
v. United States (299 Fed. Rep. 277) and Milam v. United States 
(296 U. S. 629), decisions by the Circuit Court of Appeals for the 
Fourth Circuit, take the same view, The Ash case is very similar in its 
facts to the case at bar and both were by the same court which decided 
Snyder v. United States (285 Fed. 1), cited for the defendants. See 
also Park v. United States (Ist C. C. A, 776, 783) and Lambert v. 
United States (9th C. C. A., 282 Fed. 413), 

Finally, was there probable cause? In The Apollon (9 Wheat. 362) 
the question was whether the seizure of a French vessel at a particu- 
lar place was upon probable cause that she was there for the purpose 
of smuggling. In this discussion Mr. Justice Story, who delivered 
the judgment of the court, said (p. 374): 

“Tt has been very justly observed at the bar that the court is 
bound to take notice of public facts and geographical positions; and 
that this remote part of the country has been infested at different 
periods by smugglers is a matter of general notoriety, and may be 
gathered from the public documents of the Government.” 

We know in this way that Grand Rapids is about 152 miles from 
Detroit and that Detroit and its neighborhood along the Detroit River, 
which is the international boundary, is one of the most active centers 
for introducing illegally into this country spirituous liquors for dis- 
tribution {nto the interior. It is obvious from the evidence that the 
prohibition agents were engaged in a regular patrol along the im- 
portant highways from Detroit to Grand Rapids to stop and seize 
liquor carried in automobiles, They knew or had convincing evidence 
to make them believe that the Carroll boys, as they called them, were 
so-called bootleggers in Grand Rapids; that is, that they were en- 
gaged in plying the unlawful trade of selling such liquor in that city. 
The officers had soon after noted their going from Grand Rapids half 
way to Detroit and attempted to follow them to that city to see where 
they went, but they escaped observation. Two months later these 
officers suddenly met the same men on their way westward presumably 
from Detroit. The partners in the original combination to sell liquor 
in Grand Rapids were together in the same automobile they had been 
in the night when they tried to furnish the whisky to the officers, 
which was thus identified as part of the firm equipment. They were 
coming from the direction of the great source of supply for their 
stock to Grand Rapids, where they plied their trade. That the officers 
when they saw the defendants believed that they were carrying liquor 
we can have no doubt, and we think it is equally clear that thay 
had reasonable cause for thinking so. Emphasis is put by defendants’ 
counsel on the statement made by one of the officers that they were 
not looking for defendants at the particular time when they appeared. 
We do not perceive that it has any weight. As soon as they did ap- 
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pear the officers were entitled to use their reasoning faculties upon 
all the facts of which they had previous knowledge in respect to the 
defendants, 

The necessity for probable cause in justifying seizures on land or 
sea, in making arrests without warrant for past felonies, and in 
malicious prosecution and false imprisonment cases has led to fre- 


quent definition of the phrase. In Stacey v. Emery (97 U. S. 642, 
645), a suit for damages for seizure by a collector, this court defined 
probable cause as follows: 

“Jf the facts ¢ad circumstances before the officer are such as to 
warrant a’ man of prudence and caution in believing that the offense 
has been comatitted, it is sufficient.” _ 

Locke v. United States (7 Cranch, 839) ; The George (1 Mason, 24); 
The Thompson (3 Wall. 155). It was laid down by Chief Justice 
Shaw, in Commonwealth v. Carey (12 Cush. 246, 251), that “if a 
constable or other peace officer arrest a person without a warrant, he 
is not bound to show in his justification a felony actually committed 
to render the arrest lawful; but if he suspects one on his own knowl- 
edge of iacts, or on facts communicated to him by others, and there- 
upon he has reasonable ground to believe that the accused has been 
guilty of felony, the arrest is not unlawful.” Commonwealth v. Phelps 
(209 Mass. 396) ; Rohan v. Sawin (5 Cush. 281, 285). In McCarthy v. 
De Armit (99 Pa. St. 63), the Supreme Court of Pennsylvania sums up 

` the definition of probable cause in this way (p. 69): 

“The substance of all the definitions is a reasonable ground for 
belief in guilt.” 

In the case of the Director General v. Kastenbaum (263 U. S. 25), 
which was a suit for false imprisonment, it was said by this court 
(p. 28): 

“ But, as we have seen, good faith is not enough to constitute prob- 
able cause. That faith must be grounded on facts within knowledge 
of the director general's agent, which in the judgment of the court 
would make his faith reasonable.” 

See also Munn v. De Nemours (3 Wash. C. C. 37), 

In the light of these authorities and what is shown by this record 
it is clear the officers here had justification for the search and seizure. 
This is to say that the facts and circumstances within their knowledge, 
and of which they had reasonably trustworthy information, were 
sufficient in themselves to warrant a man of reasonable caution in the 
belief that intoxicating liquor was being transported in the automobile 
which they stopped and searched. 

Counsel finally argue that the defendants should be permitted to 
escape the effect of the conviction because the court refused on motion 
to deliver them the liquor, when, as they say, the evidence adduced 
on the motion was much less than that shown on the trial, and did not 
show probable cause. The record does not make it clear what evidence 
was produced in support of or against the motion. But, apart from 
this, we think the point is without substance here. If the evidence 
given on the trial was sufficient, as we think it was, to sustain the 
introduction of the liquor as evidence, it is immaterial that there was 
an inadequacy of evidence when application was made for its return. 
A conviction on adequate and admissible evidence should not be set 
aside on such a ground. The whole matter was gone into at the trial, 
80 no right of the defendants was infringed. 

Counsel for the Government contend that Kiro, the defendant, who 
did not own the automobile, could not complain of the violation of the 
fourth amendment in the use of the liquor as evidence against him, 
whatever the view taken as to Carroll's rights. Our conclusion as to 
the whole case makes it unnecessary for us to discuss this aspect of it. 

The judgment is affirmed. 

Mr. Justice McKenna, before his retirement, concurred in this 
opinion. 
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Mr. RAINEY. Mr. Speaker, under leave granted to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp, I insert the following speech made 
by me at a meeting of the National Democratic Club: 

ADDRESS oF Hon. Henry T. RAINEY, MEMBER or CONGRESS FROM 
ILLINOIS, AT A MEETING OF THE NATIONAL DEMOCRATIC CLUB IN THR 
Gotp Room OF THE SHOREHAM HOTEL, TUESDAY NIGHT, FEBRUARY 
17, 1925. 


I am glad to meet the members of the National Democratic Club. 
You gentlemen seem to have forgotten that we had an election last 
November which resulted in the apparently overwhelming defeat of 
the national ticket of the Democratic Party. As a matter of fact, we 
no longer measure defeats in terms of majorities. I have never re- 
ceived as many invitations to address Democratic organizations as I 
am now receiving. The Democratic Party can not be defeated. It 
stands for certain basic principles of government and the basic prin- 
ciples for which we stand can not be defeated as long as this Govern- 
ment stands. 

From the ashes of last Novenrber the great party to which we 
belong rises again, proclaiming anew the principles for which we stand. 


The need for a conservative party of progress in this country was 
never so apparent as now, and the Republican Party is not now and 
never can be that kind of a party. 

But the time has come for us to break away from the platform 
utterances of recent years and to break away from the leadership which 
proved so disastrous to us in the last national campaign. I know of 
no better place to commence to proclaim anew the old Democratic 
doctrines than here under the dome of the Capital before this National 
Democratic Club. 


THE DEMOCRATIC PARTY STANDS FOR REAL PROTECTION 


In this new world upon which we are entering it becomes necessary 
now to deny that the Democratic Party is or ever has been a free- 
trade party. The Democratic Party is the only party which to-day 
stands for a sane, logical tariff policy, and first of all we must break 
away from the theory so often proclaimed that we stand for a “ com- 
petitive tarif.” This phrase means absolutely nothing. No man 
has ever béen able to say what a competitive tariff is, and “a tariff 
for revenue only” does not now mean what it meant a few years ago; 
it no longer correctly states the Democratic position. Such a tariff 
as that is impossible in the new era upon which we are entering as a 
Nation. On these great questions in the immediate past we have been 
wandering far afield. 

The time has come to take our bearings and to steer the ship back 
to its proper course again. There never was a free-trade nation in all 
the history of the world, and there never will be a free-trade nation. 
During all the period of time when England has been designated as a 
free-trade nation, she has been collecting tarifs at her ports, always 
more than we have ever collected, We know now that 2,000 years be- 
fore the birth of Christ, in ancient Egypt they had a tax they called 
the tax at the frontier. This was a tariff tax, and nothing else, and 
during all the centuries that have passed since then, no nation has 
ever existed within natural boundaries for any considerable period of 
time without imposing this tax at the frontier, and we have it in this 
country. No matter by what name parties may call it, it is the old 
Egyptian “ tax at the frontier,” 

The Democratic Party stands, first of all, for protection to American 
labor. We realize that there are now and perhaps will be in the near 
future differences in production costs due in most part to the cheaper 
labor cost of other commercial nations. There is no place to adjust 
these differences except at the ports. We believe in preserving the 
highest standard of living of American workingmen and we can only 
keep them from dropping to the level of the pauper labor of other coun- 
tries by imposing taxes at our ports, and this we must always do, and 
we must always grant that measure of protection which insures to 
American labor wherever it is, the wages which must always come 
with our own high standards of living. 

And we believe in protecting invested capital. The capitalistic 
state must be preserved. We realize that.capital must move. in great 
blocs to perform the industrial marvels which go with the American 
State. We are not afraid of a correct use of the word “ protection.” 

We realize that after over a hundred years of protection our great in- 
dustries have adjusted themselves to that kind of a system and the 
new Democratic Party realizes that this adjustment must not be dis- 
turbed, but we believe in protecting the great mass of the people against 
the avarice. and the greed of great wealth. We will not permit the 
creation in this country of an aristocracy of wealth. We recognize the 
fact that great fortunes are ever growing bigger and bigger. There is 
no place in the industrial program of the future for the idle rich, and 
the way to meet this menace does not consist in adopting the meas- 
ures of Soviet Russia, but this menace must be met by the exercise of 
the taxing power of the Nation. 

The Ways and Means Committee of the House of Representatives 
have been notified that they will be expected to meet early in the 
approaching fall for the purpose of preparing a new revenue Dill in 
order to have it ready for the convening of Congress in December. 
This means, of course, the determination on the part of the present 
administration to again attempt to enact into law the system of 
revenue taxes which has been denominated the Mellon plan, and 
which so far they have failed to crystallize into law. This is the plan, 
of course, which seeks to lessen the burden of taxation upon the very 
rich and to place heavier and ever heavier taxes upon moderate in- 
comes, and against this attempt the Democratic Party is able to rally 
and present again a united front. 


WHY HAVE WE BEEN WINNING IN “OFF” YBARS AND LOSING IN PRESI- 
DENTIAL YEARS? 


In the election of last November we did not suffer any great 
loss in either House of the Congress. We will be able to more than 
recoup these slight losses next year. Throughout the country, in 
spite of a majority of 7,000,000 given the Republican candidate for 
the Presidency, we elected about as many State and county officers as 
we ought to have elected, and, after all, it is these smaller victories 
which contribute most toward preserving a party organization. We 


have been winning in “off” years and losing in presidential years for 
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the reason, first of all, that there are more Democrats than Repub- 


licans in the United States. We are an emotional people. We are 
just beginning to realize it, We swing rapidly from one extreme to the 
other. In presidential years, through its control of the metropolitan 
press, the Republican Party is able to embark upon a stupendous ad- 
vertising program, insisting that the Democratic Party is an enemy 
to successful business, is opposed to the doctrine of protection, and 
they indulge in the widest use of the term. They appeal to labor upon 
the theory that the wage of labor is in danger if tariffs are recklessly 
lowered, and they appeal to the business men of the country, insist- 
ing that the protection policies of the Republican Party are the poli- 
cies which make for successful business, and then they always con- 
elude a campaign with the astounding and false statement that panics 
occur under Democratie control. As a matter of fact, there never has 
been a Democratic panic. Our panics have always occurred under 
Republican administrations. As a result of all this kind of advertis- 
ing the votes of business men and labor swing in presidential elections 
toward the Republican Party, and the result has been the tremendous 
majorities, unprecedented in the history of the country, given the 
Republican ticket in the last two national campaigns. 


BREAKING AWAY FROM THE OLD LEADERSHIP 


We must, of course, first of all. break away from the leadership to 
which can be attributed the disastrous results of the last campaign. 
We must break away from the candidates who deliberately precipitated 
the religious issue into the last Democratic National Convention. We 
must break away from the leadership and the candidates who were 
responsible for the tedious, disgusting, long-drawn-out Madison Square 
Garden convention last summer, We must break away from the plat- 
form utterances of that convention. We do not stand for any policy of 
religious intolerance and bigotry, but we stand firmly upon the consti- 
tutional guaranty which gives to every American citizen the right to 
worship God according to the dictates of his own conscience. We have 
no apologies to make for our candidate. Hon. John W. Davis measured 
up to the very highest standards. 


WHAT THE NEW DEMOCRATIC PARTY STANDS FOR 


The new Democratic Party which springs now into existence is 
simply a resurrection of the old Democratic Party, which proceeded 
under sane leadership and safe platform declarations through a hun- 
dred years of time; and may I quote now from our tariff declaration in 
the platform of 1888: 

“ Our established domestic industries and enterprises should not and 
need not be endangered by the reduction and correction of the burdens 
of taxation. On the contrary, a fair and careful revision of our tax 
laws, with due allowance for the difference between the wages of 
American and foreign labor, must promote and encourage every branch 
of such industries and enterprises by giving them assurance of an 
extended market and steady and continuous operations.” 

This platform declaration immediately followed the great tariff mes- 
sage of Grover Cleveland of 1887, from which I shall have occasion 
soon to quote. From this sane declaration under Inferior leadership— 
and I shall not tell now who is responsible for it—we swung four years 
later in our national platform to the absurd declaration that the 
“ Federal Government has no constitutional power to impose and collect 
tariff duties except for the purposes of revenue only.” 

And then there followed the free-silver campaign of 1896, when the 
tariff was no longer an issue, and the campaigns of 1900 and 1904, 
when imperialism was the issue, and our tariff declarations rapidly 
grew worse and worse until in 1916 we declared in favor of levying a 
tariff for the purpose of providing sufficient revenue for the opera- 
tion of the Government.” I would like to know what kind of a tariff 
that would be at the pesent time. It costs $3,000,000,000 now to 
conduct this Government, and the time will never come again when 
we can collect enough tariff at our ports to conduct this great Govern- 
ment of ours, 

GROVER CLEVELAND 


The message of December 6, 1887, of Grover Cleveland contains 
this significant declaration: “In a readjustment of our thriff the 
interests of American labor engaged in manufacture should be care- 
fully considered, as well as the preservation of our manufacturers. 
It may be called protection or by any other name, but relief from the 
hardships and dangers of our present tariff laws should be devised 
with especial precaution against imperiling the existence of our 
manufacturing interests.” I quote again from the same message: 
“Our progress toward a wise conclusion will not be improved by 
dwelling upon-the theories of protection and free trade. * * lt 
is a condition which confronts us, not a theory. Relief from this 
condition may involve a slight reduction of the advantages which we 
award our home productions, but the entire withdrawal of such ad- 
vantages should not be contemplated.” 

In his second annual message Thomas Jefferson, the founder of the 
Democratic Party, said: “To protect manufactures adapted to our 
circumstances is one of the landmarks by which we shall guide our- 
selves.” James Monroe declared: “Our manufacturers require the 
systematic and fostering care of the Government.” 


I could continue indefinitely these extracts from the utterances of 


great Democrats to show what the policy of the Democratic Party 
has always been. 


A NEW WORLD IN A NEW BRA 


In its swing through the centuries this world has entered a new era, 
and there are new conditions which confront us on every hand, and in 
the new era upon which we haye suddenly plunged the Republican 
Party, on account of its traditions, its principles, its practices, and its 
tendencies can not be intrusted with leadership. We have suddeniy 
become the biggest creditor Nation the world has ever known. Every 
day some new national loan is floated through Wall Street bankers, 
We have stored in our vaults over half the world's supply of gold. 
Within the last week Great Britain has apparently abandoned her tariff 
doctrines and has swung from tariffs on noncompetitive products to the 
American system of tariffs. In other words, Great Britain, heretofore 
the world’s greatest creditor nation, now a debtor nation, has found it 
necessary to adopt our protective policy of levying tariffs, and by a 
tremendous majority the Parliament of Great Britain yesterday ap- 
proved the Baldwin policy of protection for the industries of England. 
Canada has entered upon a policy of higher protection. The Argen- 
tine export duties last week were revised upward. The Balkan nations 
are arranging a tariff blockade against the United States. All these 
are conditions which make necessary an immediate revision of our 
tariff to meet these new and changed world conditions. 


HOW Tun REPUBLICAN PARTY PROPOSES TO MBET TARIFF CHANGES 


An astounding declaration came from the President's Agricultural 
Commission a few days ago, After weeks of investigation this com- 
mission has declared itself in favor of a restricted production of agri- 
cultural prodacts and an adjustment of production in order to meet 
home consumption and high tariffs to prevent the entry into the United 
States of foodstuffs produced by other nations. This policy is simply 
protection run mad. It would destroy the cotton farmer of the South 
and the wheat farmer of the Middle West and the West and the hog pro- 
ducers of the corn-belt country. These farmers produce the major part 
of our exportable food products. Farm bureaus and farm advisers are 
planning for an increased farm production. Our cultivated acreage 
has been producing more and more. Is this policy to be abandoned? 

Forty million people in the United States depend upon agriculture, 
not a restricted agriculture, but the kind of agriculture that produces 
for all the world. During the recent World War agriculturists were 
called upon to produce foodstuffs for a hundred million people who 
live here and food stuffs for half the world besides, and responded 
splendidly to this demand. The policy which made possible this re- 
sponse is to be abandoned entirely. If this kind of a policy can be 
carried out hundreds of thousands of farm acres now in the highest 
state of cultivation will only be fit for game preserves for the very 
rich. The corn laws of England led to these conditions. The incom- 
petency of the Republican Party to meet changed world conditions and 
preserve their theories of protection was never more clearly proclaimed 
than in these utterances. And just about the time these utterances 
were made there came to us from every hand the information that 
wage scales in our great factories are being rapidly reduced, and on 
the Sth day of this month there eame the announcement that the 
American Woolen Co., while reducing its wage scale, had announced an 
increase of 6%4 per cent in the price of its worsteds and from 10 to 12 
per cent in the price of its woolens over the very high levels of a year 
ago. The effect of a Republican majority of 7,000,000 for the Repub- 
lican national ticket is already being felt. 


LOWER WAGES, HIGHER PRICES FOR TEXTILES AND REDUCED QUALITY OF 
THE FABRIC 


Not long ago Thomas F. McMahon, president of the Textile Workers“ 
Union in Lawrence, Mass., announced that he had in his possession 
evidence to show that at a secret meeting of worsted and woolen 
manufacturers of Lawrence and vicinity it was determined not only 
to cut wages and assign additional machinery to each worker, but 
at the same time to reduce the quality of the fabrie produced without 
notice to the public, but the reduction of quality was to be accom- 
panied by an increase in the price to consumers of the clothing they 
wear. 

NECESSITY FOR RETURN TO DEMOCRATIC CONTROL 


The above are some of the policies now being brazenly announced 
and made possible by the Republican majority in the national elec- 
tions of last fall of 7,000,000. The necessity for a return to Demo- 
cratic control was never so apparent as now, and the first thing we 
must do to qualify the party for the new responsibilities which will 
now devolve upon it is to declare anew the principles for which we 
stand. We are in favor and have always been in favor of the kind 
of sane protection to industries and labor announced by Jefferson, 
Monroe, Jackson, Grover Cleveland, and Woodrow Wilson. We are 
opposed to the “graft” made possible by protection as applied under 
Republican policies. In great emergencies it is the Democratic Party 
which can respond. When we were irresistibly drawn into the vortex 
of the World War it was fortunate, indeed, that four years of Demo- 
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cratic control had preceded that event. When we were compelled to 
finance the greatest war in the history of the world, we were able 
to do it because we had the Federal reserve system and the income 
tax, and the Federal reserve system and the income ‘tax were Demo- 
cratic in their conception and in their creation and development. 
And so to-day when we are confronted with tariff blockades and with 
the closing of the ports of Great Britain to our factories, it is for- 
tunate, indeed, that the Democratie Party is able again to rally and 
to stand where it bas always stood at its post of duty. We are face to 
face with neeessary revenue adjustments, not the adjustments which 
come with the Mellon plan but the adjustments which mean that 
each man shall bear his share of the burden of income taxes, and that 
the cardinal principle of levying taxes must be observed, and the 
cardinal principle is that taxes shall bear heaviest on those best able 
to pay. This kind of an internal revenue policy can not be announced 
or carried into effect by the Republican Party. We are face to face 
with the necessity for a new tariff revision, not the kind of a revision 
that makes possible lower wages and higher prices for textiles and a 
depreciated textile production but an honest wage adjustment and hon- 
est fabrics based upon Democratic tariff theories, 

And we are face to face with the necessity of protecting small busi- 
ness against big business, and this can only be done by the Democratic 
Party. The Democratic Party stands again on its old safe founda- 
tions and reiterates again its old safe tariff and revenue declarations, 
We are not deterred or discouraged by adverse majorities. The propo- 
sitions for which we stand have not sustained defeat, and whenever 
we are defeated in the correct economic propositions for which we 
stand, danger will, indeed, have come to American institutions and to 
the American Government, 


THE CIVIL SERVICE RETIREMENT BILL 


Mr. LEHLBACH. Mr. Speaker, it is evident that the bill 
to liberalize the retirement system of the Federal civil service 
will not receive opportunity for consideration in the House 
at the present session of Congress. It will serve no useful 
purpose to speculate concerning the various circumstances that 
have resulted in this situation. The Committee on the Civil 
Service sincerely regret that their labors have been fruitless 
and fully appreciate the disappointment of the prospective 
beneficiaries of the bill. 

To some degree, however, many who have been zealous in 
the support of this measure, and who would haye enjoyed the 
increased benefits of the system thereunder, have themselves 
contributed to the defeat of the measure. Members of Con- 
gress and others responsible for fhe conduct of public busi- 
ness do not differ from the rest of humanity in that they re- 
sent being deceived and misled and tend to react unfavorably 
to a cause when they discover that their support has been 
enlisted by such means. From certain sources including an- 
nuitants, Government employees, and newspapers stories have 
emanated that the system of retirement does not cost the Goy- 
ernment anything; that the contributions more than paid the 
annuities; that a large surplus was being piled up in the re- 
tirement fund; and that their own money was wantonly be- 
ing withheld from the beneficiaries. 

None of these statements is true. The Committee on the 
Civil Service has repeatedly called attention to these misap- 
prehensions of the facts, only to find them reiterated as argu- 
ments for the bill. It has been my repeated experience that 
persons at first enlisted in support of the measure by reason of 
these misstatements have turned against it when they learned 
the truth about the cost to the Government of the system and 
its proposed expansion. These same persons, ff originally 
approached in behalf of the bill with valid and sound argu- 
ments, would have become its friends and remained so. 

The money in the retirement fund does not belong to the pres- 
ent annuitants, nor to the employees generally, Each contribu- 
tion belongs to the specific individual who has made it, and to 
whom in every instance it is returnable with compound interest 
in some form or other. The money contributed by John Doe, 
letter carrier in St. Lonis, Mo., may not be paid to Richard 
Roe, a retired clerk of the Treasury Department in Washing- 
ton. If the Government uses John Doe's money for this pur- 
pose it must replace it with compound interest out of the 
Treasury. 

When the existing retirement system has been in effect long 
enough so that all employees will have contributed throughout 
their entire period of service, the cost will be 3.82 per cent of 
the pay roll. Of this the employees will have paid 2.50 per 
cent and the Government will have to pay 1.32 per cent. But it 
must be remembered that those now retired or who will retire 
for some years to come have not contributed throughout their 
entire periods of service, but only from August, 1920. There- 
fore, the Government must not only pay its normal proportion 
of the annuities, but must pay what each annuitant failed to 


pay from the date of his entrance into the service to August, 
1920. This is called the deficiency cost and spread over a term 
of 30 years will amount to 2.55 per cent of the pay roll. There- 
fore, for 30 years the Government’s proportion of the total cost 
of the annuities is 3.82 per-cent of the pay roll, as against the 
employees’ 2.50 per cent. In money this means that for 30 years 
the Government’s liability annually is $16,734,207 and the em- 
ployees pay $10,788,075. In practice this sum is not distributed 
evenly over the 30 years, but is smaller in the first years and 
e materially in the last 10 or 15 years of the 30-year 


The Government has actually not as yet appropriated money 
out of the Treasury to be paid into the retirement fund because 
it has been able to borrow from the contributions accumulated 
in order to pay the annuitants. But in so doing it has to 
June, 1924, run up an indebtedness of about $12,000,000 which 
it must replace with compound interest. This indebtedness will 
largely increase in the course of years. It is estimated that the 
bill passed by the Senate and for which consideration was 
sought in the House will increase the Government's liability 
annually three million and a half and will increase the cash 
Nyaa from the employees by about four million and 
a : 

It is only fair to state that the above estimates are based on 
1921 conditions and that the proportion of contributions by the 
employees is probably larger and the liability of the Govern- 
ment is probably less in present conditions than the estimates 
show, but the principle is the same and completely refutes the 
statements that the retirement system does not cost the Gov- 
ernment anything, that the contributions more than pay the 
annuities, and that a large surplus is being piled up in the re- 
tirement fund. This so-called surplus is simply a cash balance, 
being the sum of the contributions of the employees less the 
amount borrowed by the Government to pay annuities to others 
than those who contributed the money. This is no more of a 
surplus in the hands of the Government than the cash in a 
bank belonging to depositors is a surplus of the bank to be 
disposed of for its own uses, 

The arguments in favor of liberalizing the retirement fund 
along the lines proposed in the bill under discussion are thor- 
oughly sound. A retirement system is a necessary complement 
to a civil service system contemplating permanency of tenure. 
The maintenance of such system by large employers is the 
general practice in industry. It is of substantial advantage to 
the employer, in this case the Government. The benefits in 
increased efficiency and morale are obvious. Aside from this, 
the cash cost is practically counterbalanced by cash savings in 
the pay roll. 

The difference between the former salaries of those retired 
and the annuities paid them is a substantial gain to the Goy- 
ernment which is not absorbed by such replacements as may 
be necessary. These replacements are usually at a lower 
rate of salary than paid to those retired, and under careful 
administration these replacements would involve a lesser num- 
ber than the number retired. Under the estimates the em- 
ployees even with the deficiency cost will contribute more to 
the increased benefits than the Government. Finally, it is 
fairly certain that notwithstanding the increased benefits, the 
retirement system will actually cost the Government less than 
the original system was estimated to cost. It is admitted that 
the present annuities are inadequate, and the system conse- 
quently fails to produce fully the desired improvement in the 
administrative service. The humanitarian grounds for liberal- 
izing the system are unanswerable. 

For these reasons it is my purpose to reintroduce the bill 
and press for its passage in the next Congress. I welcome 
support for the measure from all quarters so long as such 
suppert is based upon valid and sound reasons. I request all 
true friends of the bill to abstain from fallacious arguments 
and misrepresentations of facts. Such practices have hurt the 
bill in the past and will render difficult its fair consideration in 
the future. 


DEMOCRAT OB REPUBLICAN? 


Mr. OLDFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I desire to discuss briefly, 
and, if I may, point out some of the fundamental differences 
between the two great political parties; and, in order to do 
this, I must begin at the foundation of our Government. 

TWO THEORIES OF GOVERNMENT 


When it had been determined that there should be a union 
of the Colonies for the common good, the serious question of 
the hour became: What sort of union shall it be? The line of 
demarcation soon became distinct between two well-definied 
theories; and the advocates of each soon formed separate and 
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distinct political parties. Alexander Hamilton became the 
chief exponent of the one and Thomas Jefferson the chief 
exponent of the other. 

THE HAMILTONIAN THEORY 


Hamilton and his followers were insistent upon a strong 
central government with order by virtue of strength and force. 
The late Senator Lodge, in writing of him says: 


Hamilton’s scheme went further, seeking to create a strong and 
in so far as was possible and judicious, a permanent class all over 
the country, without regard to existing political affiliations, but bound 
to the Government as a Government by the strongest of all ties, im- 
mediate and personal pecuniary interests. 


And, further, Mr. Lodge observed: 


That the full intent of the policy was to array property on the 
side of the Government. 


Again, it seemed to be a part of his plan to impose a property 
qualification upon the right of suffrage, at least for President 
and Vice President; but this seems to have been defeated by 
Washington, Jefferson, Madison, and others; but substantially 
the same idea with respect to State matters was made to obtain 
in the State of New York, the home State of Hamilton, for a 
period of years, but it was eliminated long ago. 

Mr. Hamilton had come to the colonies shortly before the 
Revolution. With respect to his mental make-up, his idea of 
wealth, his idea of class, his idea of a government of, by, and 
for class and wealth, his idea of a strong central government 
with autocratic power, he never lost the early impressions made 
upon him by the power and grandeur of the then European 
governments. A biographer of one of his contemporaries re- 
cords of him: 

In American politics it was impossible that he ever should have been 
at home, because he never could believe the truths nor share the hopes 
upon which the American system is based. 


THE JEFFERSONIAN THEORY 


Thomas Jefferson's theory was in direct contrast with that of 
Hamilton. It primarily opposed a strong central government, 
but advocated a general government of delegated power only, 
and only for the common good; and, in form, a representative 
democracy. The advocates and chief exponents of this theory 
were of American birth; their lives in the colonies, their ex- 
periences, and their observations had revealed to them the ne- 
cessity, the humanitarian right, if you please, of a government 
so aptly described many years later as a “ government of the 
people, by the people, and for the people.” A general govern- 
ment of delegated power for the common good; State govern- 
ments strong and supreme in their, own right in all things con- 
sistent with the authority delegated to the General Govern- 
ment, 

It would seem that the greatest practical difference between 
the two theories was with respect to the great body of the 
citizenship and its rights and privileges; and I have no doubt 
that the Hamilton theory served a very useful purpose in op- 
erating as a powerful influence upon Jefferson and his asso- 
ciates, not only to bring about the establishment of a repre- 
sentative democracy, but to define and preserve personal rights 
and personal liberties; and it must have produced profound 
thought and consideration on the part of Jefferson and Madi- 
son, because we observe them, not only defining inalienable 
rights, and so forth, but, weaving them into the fundamental 
law of the land and to the end of forever preserving them to 
American citizenship. When you hear of “inalienable rights,” 
“equal rights and priyileges before the law,” “freedom of re- 
ligion,” of “speech,” “of the press,” “of assembly,” of peti- 
tion,” “from arrest and search without proper warrant,” “due 
process of law,” and so on, the name of one great American 
flits across your mind; and that is the name Thomas Jefferson; 
and the principles of government and of human rights deline- 
ated and defined by him are the specific ones to the preserva- 
tion of which the great Democratic Party stands forever com- 
mitted. The men and Women of America who believe in a 
sound liberalism and who subscribe to the doctrine of equal 
rights to all and special privileges to none should begin now 
to organize Jefferson clubs throughout the country. Jeffer- 
son’s birthday should be celebrated on the 13th of April and 
his doctrines instilled in the minds of the people. 

These were the two theories of government in the days of 
Hamilton and Jefferson; and these are the two theories of 
government in this country to-day; and the line of demarca- 
tion between them is just as clear and distinct to-day as it was 
in the days of Alexander Hamilton and Thomas Jefferson. 
The Republican Party of to-day is the faithful disciple of the 
Hamiltonian idea; while the Democratic Party is the disciple 


of the Jeffersonian idea; and, in their last analysis, the great 
contests of to-day between the Republican Party and the Demo< 
cratic Party are predicated upon causes not dissimilar in the 
least to those that divided Hamilton and Jefferson. 

It was the spirit of democracy—of an aroused democracy 
that extorted from King John, of England, the Magna Charta; 
that led Benjamin Franklin to present in a written constitution! 
at Albany the principles of which have been carried into every 
State constitution as well as the Federal Constitution; that 
brought about the famous Virginia Bill of Rights that went so 
far in the establishment of the fundamental rights and privi- 
leges of each and every citizen; that was the characterizing 
spirit of the Declaration of Independence; that made the! 
issue with England that precipitated the American Revolution; 
that was guarded and protected by Jefferson and Madison and: 
by them woven into our Constitution; that waged the fight 
against the alien and sedition laws and drove them out of our 
statutes; that defeated the obnoxious United States bank 
proposition under the leadership of Andrew Jackson ; that char- 
acterized the very warp and woof of the many enactments 
brought about under the administration of that great scholar, 
statesman, and patriot, Woodrow Wilson; enactments that were 
bitterly contested by those of to-day who would establish a 
government of class and wealth with autocratic power, and 
who in 1920 openly denounced and condemned virtually every 
act of that administration, and who, when clothed with the 
power to do it, were too cowardly to attempt the repeal or 
serious modification of a single one of these many enactments. 

From the very hour that King John yielded the Magna 
Charta to this good hour the way of democracy has been a 
hard one. It was the realization of this truth, no doubt, that 
caused that great Irish statesman, Curran, to exclaim, “ Eternal 
vigilance is the price of liberty,” and that exclamation is just 
as timely to-day as it was on the day it was uttered in 1808; 
and the way of democracy holds no promise of a future easier 
than the past. It is one eternal fight, and an eternal fight only, 
that will preserve to the great body of the American people the 
precious heritages that have been gained for them by Franklin, 
Washington, Jefferson, and Madison; by Jackson and Lincoln— 
for Lincoln was extremely democratic—and by Cleveland and 
Wilson ; heritages now intrusted to our keeping and of which 
we must make account to the future. 

From 1903 to 1909—during the Fifty-ninth, Sixtieth, and 
Sixty-first Congresses—it did seem that American government 
by class and wealth and autocratic power had reached its 
zenith and had expended its force; and the results of the gen- 
eral election of 1910 seemed to justify such an assumption. 
The general elections of 1910, 1912, 1914, and 1916 seemed to 
give verity to that assumption; but the elections of 1918 dis- 
closed a desertion from the cause of democracy so great as 
to imbue the Republican Party with unusual inspiration ‘to 
recapture the Government in 1920 for the precise forces from 
which it had completely freed itself only eight years before. 
As its hope grew, just in that proportion its sense of decency, 
diminished; its determination knew no restraint; the more 
infamous the defamation of democracy the more famous became 
the defamer; every slander that envy could invent and every 
hatred that malice could inspire were hurled against us. 
Utterly false charges of graft and corruption, of high crimes’ 
and misdemeanors were wafted throughout the land on every. 
breeze, and the general elections of 1920 fully and completely 
restored to power the precise forces against which democracy. 
has fought since the days of King John. 

With the differences of the two theories of government: 
clearly in mind, who could not take the roll calls and the title 
of the bills voted on in the Congresses for the past 60 years and 
without further information identify and classify the respective 
advocates of these theories—as Republicans or Democrats, if 
you please—and scarcely make an error? It is true that some 
votes are recorded on the great institutional reforms in purely 
domestic affairs in the early part of the Wilson administra- 
tion that might confuse, but that results only from the fact that 
many Republicans realized that if they did not vote for the. 
Democratic program in numerous particulars they would be 
granted an unrequested leave of absence from the next Con- 
gress by an outraged constituency. And while there is as much 
difference to-day between the policies of the Democrats and the 
Republicans as there was between the policies of Jefferson and 
Hamilton, yet sometimes I feel that we should take ourselves 
to judgmeut and each determine for himself whether or not he 
is doing his utmost in the cause of democracy and to the end 
that present and future generations of American citizens may 
be made secure in the liberty and the even-handed justice that 
is theirs of right. This it is our duty to do, that the great 
principles of human rights and privileges so well delineated! 


. 


? 


and defined by Jefferson and vouchsafed us by constitutional 
embodiment shall pass to the next and succeeding generations 
without impairment; and we, as Democrats, should be filled 
with and actuated by the spirit of the democracy that charac- 
terized the devotion of Jefferson and Madison to the great cause 
of humanity. 

HARDING-COOLIDGE ADMINISTRATION 


What happened when the Government fell into the hands of 
the Republican Party on March 4, 1921? I venture the asser- 
tion that every American citizen entertained a sincere hope 
of the new administration's werthwhileness; that it would 
fully measure up to the hopes and expectations that they so 
generally and generously entertained of it; that it would meet 
the then great questions of government with comprehension 
and strict fidelity; that it would take the great American 
people into its confidence, hear their pleas, and do them the 
even-handed justice of a chancellor; that it would set right all 
wrong and never wrong any right. And why should such a 
hope not have been entertained, when the country had ob- 
served the great preparation that was made for it, when the 
so-called “best minds” of America were conferring day after 
day, when the glowing newspaper accounts of the meetings 
of the “best minds” made the tremendous undertakings ahead 
of the new administration look small, insignificant, and. incon- 
sequential in comparison with the superb statesmanship and 
intellectual power that was about to seize upon them? Indeed, 
there was hope, and there was faith, and there was charity in 
the hearts of the world for it; but hope soon fled, and faith 
Soon failed, and charity lingered along on a false diet until 
after November 4, 1924. The overwhelming majority of the 
American people are hopeful, faithful, and thoroughly demo- 
cratic in their customs; not only that but they are at heart 
Jeffersonian Democrats, and frue to the faith that is in them; 
and I apprehend that the time is not remote when they will 
awaken and again assert their right to freedom from a elass- 
owned and wealth-maintained government of autocratie power 
that knows not how to resist the avarice of greed nor the 
lust of blood-sucking privilege and monopoly; nor punish the 
felons that prey upon the Government. 

But what happened? With the advent of the Harding- 
Coolidge administration the Hamiltonian theories of govern- 
ment were brought into full force and effect; wealth and class 
and the politically potent ruled with a high hand; taxes were 
shifted accordingly ; plunderers and their representatives came 
and virtually constructed of their own hands a defense of their 
own against any and all foreign commercial competition, and 
which secured them in their power to continually pick the 
pockets of the American people of billions of dollars annually; 
not only this, but its accomplishment virtually destroyed a 
foreign market for the surplus products of our agricultural 
interests, and in truth and in fact the American farmer should 
be thankful to-day that he is in no worse condition than he is. 
The mystery is that he has survived at all. Oil men, potent 
with the administration, got theirs; the sugar men got theirs 
and are still getting it; and so with the steel people and the 


textile people, and numerous other highly organized and 


politically powerful industries, and all at the expense of the 
great body of our citizenship: boards and commissions created 
. and established for the protection of the interests of all the 
people were crippled and rendered impotent and now are 
being further crippled and rendered impotent for the functions 


for which they were intended and which they had been per- | 


forming. Many things were done in high-handed manner. 
Whatsoever else the Harding-Coolidge administrations have 


been, not in the least have they been typical of the sort of | 


government for which Jefferson, Madison, Jackson, Lincoln, 
Cleveland, and Wilson gave the best that was in them. 
Democracy’s defeat at the polls in a general election may or 
may not be serious. That depends largely upon what follows 
within the ranks of democracy itself and upon the degree of 
severity with which antidemotratic policies are applied by the 
victors. They may be of direct application or they may be of 
indirect application, and when the direct application is unju- 
dicious and dangerous the indirect are the more likely to be 
invoked, and especially so when virtually the same end can be 
accomplished; and I am clearly of the opinion that this is 
precisely what is taking place to-day fn relation to some of the 
boards and commissions which were established in the interest 
of all our people under the late Democratic administration. 
While the Harding-Coolidge administrations haye not dared to 
repeal or seriously modify the important and progressive en- 
actments of the Wilson administration which they condemned 
so viciously in 1920, they have resorted to the unfair and 
unworthy process of rendering them impotent and ineffectual 
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by the exercise of administrative power and administrative 
influence. 

Why does this administration not be frank with the Ameri- 
can people and say to them, “ We do not want an honest and 
fair-dealing Interstate Commerce Commission; we do not want 
an honest and fearless Federal Trade Commission; we do not 
want an honest and conscientious Tariff Commission, and we 
do not propose to have them; we are going to have these com- 
missions so manned and controlled that they will function in 
accordance with our dictation, and not otherwise.“ Why make 
the pretense of favoring the ends of their existence and at the 
same time seek to thwart the accomplishment of the purposes 
for which they were created? Why appropriate public money 
for their maintenance when it is determined that they shall not 
function in the public interest. And, yet, my friends, is this 
not in strict keeping with the Hamiltonian theory and Repub- 
lican principles and policies; and is it not the very antithesis 
of the Jeffersonian theory and of Democratic principles and 
policies? 

Commenting upon the Hamiltonian theory, as it was defined 
by the late Senator Lodge, some writer observes that it is “a 
veritable school for graft. It should not be a matter of sur- 
prise if spoilsmen gather in high places in a party guided by 
a policy such as this. Such a policy is a cordial invitation to 
all the unprincipled. The direct appeal to the very lowest 
motive for serving one’s country—for profits—not patriotism nor 
principles of justice and fair dealing with their countrymen.” 
If this observation is well founded, may I not inquire if it does - 
not apply with equal force to the happenings in our Federal 
affairs since March 4, 1921? 

Mr. Speaker, it is not my purpose to criticize; rather the 
events of the Harding-Coolidge administrations do not provoke 
criticism so much as they do condemnation; but it is my pur- 
pose to point out the great fundamental difference between two 
theories of government—between the Democratic and Republi- 
ean parties of to-day—that we may the better understand our 
own obligations to the cause of liberty and justice. The Demo- 
eratic Party, with renewed courage and fixed determination, 
will rally again to the great cause to which it is committed. 


COTTONSEED SITUATION 


Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, seyeral days ago I introduced a 
resolution. asking for an investigation of the cottonseed indus- 
try. It was referred to the Committee on Agriculture; but, 
after a consultation, the members of that committee suggested 
that the resolution be changed to provide for a special commit- 
tee composed of members of the Agricultural Committees of 
the House and Senate to make this investigation. An attempt 
was made to have this done, but we were informed by those in 
charge of the legislative program in the House that such a reso- 
lution would not be brought out of the Rules Committee at this 
session of Congress. The same resolution was introduced in 
the Senate, and the same earnest effort made by Senators rep- 
resenting cotton-growing States to get it considered and passed 
at this session of Congress, but the same forces that opposed 
such legislation in the House seemed to block consideration at 
the other end of the Capitol. : 

Certain publications which seem to be dominated by the 
same interests opposing this legislation immediately took up 
the fight to prevent this investigation. A copy of one of them 
has been sent to every Member of the House and of the Senate, 
carrying certain inspired denunciatory propaganda as well as 
misstatements of facts. For instance, they attempt to prove 
that my statement that 445,000,000 bushels of cottonseed were 
produced last year is exaggerated. Their calculation would 
show that only two-thirds of that amount was produced, but 
they are only making allowance for the amount put on the 
market. Surely no man with intelligence enough to edit a 
magazine could fail to understand that the farmers must keep 
some seed to plant and to feed their cattle on—especially since 
they receive less for their cottonseed, according to their state- 
ments, than they would have to pay for the same weight in meal 
and hulls. Last year we produced, in round numbers, about 
13,500,000 bales of cotton. On an average, there are 33 bushels 
of seed in every bale. Multiply the 13,500,000 by 33 and the 
result will show that I was correct when I stated that the 
cottonseed erop last year amounted to 445,000,000 bushels, or 
half as much as the wheat crop of the United States. 

It may be rather a shock to some of those interested in the 
cottonseed-oil industry to know that they did not get all of the 
seed grown by the farmers last year, but in the interest of 
accuracy we must admit that every farmer does not sell all 
the cottonseed grown by him every year. The oily editor re- 
ferred to must haye thought they planted cottonseed hulls. 
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The Federal Trade Commission has a right to make this in- 
vestigation without the passage of this resolution, and I sin- 
cerely trust that those Members of the House and Senate from 
the various Southern States who have expressed their earnest 
desire to have this proposition thoroughly investigated, and 
who are convinced beyond question of its necessity, and who 
even assert that it is worse than I pictured—I sincerely trust 
that they will exert every possible effort to have the Federal 
Trade Commission investigate this question during vacation, in 
order that they may have before them the facts on which to 
report when Congress again convenes, 

Let me also suggest to the membership of both Houses and 
to others interested in the welfare of the cotton growers that 
great benefit can be derived through cooperative marketing of 
cottonseed. In 1923 a cooperative marketing association went 
into the market in one locality in Mississippi and purchased a 
carload of cottonseed, shipped them to an independent oil mill, 
and sold them. I am reliably informed that they received $20 
a ton more than was being offered in the open market in the 
town where they were purchased on that day. I merely cite 
this instance to show that the arbitrary rules of Congress, or 
the attitude of a few of its Members, can not deprive the cotton 
growers of all relief in this matter. 

Through cooperative marketing they can secure a reasonable 
price for their cottonseed. I hope the Members of both Houses 
from the cotton States will render every possible assistance to 
have the cooperative marketing associations throughout the 
country take up this question and help to save our farmers of 
the South the many, many millions of dollars which they are 
losing yearly in the sale of cottonseed. 


INTERSTATE TOLL BRIDGE ACROSS THE COLORADO RIVER 


Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. Speaker, the President yesterday ap- 
proved a bill, S. 2489, introduced by Senator SHORTRIDGE, of 
California, which, as amended by the House, establishes a 
precedent for legislation granting the consent of Congress to 
the construction of highway bridges across navigable streams. 
The bridge in question will cross the Colorado River between 
Ehrenberg, Ariz., and Blythe, Calif. In the beginning the bill 
appeared to be nothing more than the usual measure granting 
permission to build it. Subsequent developments, however, 
raised an issue which required the adoption of amendments 
such as have not been heretofore proposed. 

I would not take advantage of the privilege granted me in 
this instance but for the fact that the hearings before a sub- 
committee of the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce will not be printed. I shall, therefore, insert in the 
CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorp the following extracts from the report- 
ers’ transcript of the testimony taken on Monday, February 23, 
1925, before the subcommittee composed of Hon. Epwarp E. 
3 Hon. OrerRx B. Burrness, and Hon. TILMAN B. 

ARKS : 


STATEMENT OF HON. CARL HAYDEN, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF ARIZONA 


Mr, HAYDEN. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the subcommittee, the 
bill before you is H. R. 12265, introduced by Mr. Swrye. Since the 
introduction of that measure the Senate hae’ passed a bill, S. 2489, 
introduced by Senator SHORTRIDGE, which is practically identical in its 
terms; and I take it that the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce will consider and report upen the Senate bill. 

Mr. Swine, I will ask to have the Senate bill reported. 

Mr. HAYDEN. I have here the only map that I could find handy this 
morning. It happens to be a map of another route, but it will indi- 
cate the location of this bridge. 

You will see on the map the city of Phoenix and the city of Los 
Angeles, The present 7 per cent Federal highway route between 
Phoenix and San Diego and other points in California is by way of 
Yuma, crossing the Colorado River there. 

There is another 7 per cent Federal-aid highway across northern 
Arizona, which crosses the river at Topock near Needles. This pro- 
posed bridge will be approximately half way between Needles and 
Yuma, at Blythe, Calif., or Ehrenberg, Ariz. 

Mr. Burtness. It is almost 200 miles from Needles to Yuma? 

Mr. HAYDEN. About 150 miles. 

The most direct line between Phoenix and Los Angeles is by the 
Ehrenberg or Blythe route, being about 70 miles shorter than via 
Yuma, and much shorter than to go around by way of Needles. So 


there is no question but that this road will be improved in course of 
time and there will be need for a bridge at Blythe. 

The attitude of the authorities in Arizona is this: We have a State 
of tremendous area, larger than all of New York and New England 
combined, inhabited by about 335,000 people, and it is a tremendous 
burden upon our taxpayers to maintain an extensive road system, 


We have established, in cooperation with the Bureau of Public Roads, 


a 7 per cent system of State highways. I have referred this matter 
to the governor of my State, and his advice is that the existing 7 
per cent system be completed before any new highways are constructed. 

Mr. Parks. What do you mean by the 7 per cent system? 

Mr. Harbrx. I am speaking about the system of transcontinental 
highways approved by the Office of Publie Roads and the State High- 
way Department, upon which all Federal-aid funds must be expended, 

At the last general election in Arizona a proposal to issue bonds to 
the extent of $25,000,000 to pave the road from Phoenix to Ehrenberg 
was placed upon the ballot by an initiative petition. The people of the 
State voted on that proposal, and it was defeated by about 40,000 votes 
against to about 13,000 in its favor. The result shows that the citizens 
of Arizona are determined to finish the existing highway system before 
they obligate themselves to any additional road construction. 

Mr. Parks. Is your opposition, Mr. HAYDEN, based upon the fact that 
if this bridge is built you will not get Federal aid on that road? 

Mr. HAYDEN. There is danger that such a complication may occur. 

To come to the concrete proposition before us, Mr. John Lyle Har- 
rington, of a very eminent engineering firm, visited Blythe, saw the 
ferry there, and thought there might be an opportunity for his com- 
pany to build a bridge. When he first asked me to introduce bis Dill 
I referred the matter to the Governor of Arizona and received a reply 
saying that from the point of view of the State of Arizona it is not 
necessary to have another bridge across the Colorado River at this 
time. 

My personal opinion about the matter is this: Mr. Harrington rep- 
resents a well-known bridge-building company. He discovered an 
opportunity at Blythe, and he is entitled to credit for seeing that a. 
bridge could be built there. He correctly surmised that it would be 
on a road which ultimately will be the shortest route between the cities 
of Phoenix and Los Angeles, He realized that some time this road is 
going to be improved, and therefore a bridge across the Colorado will 
be necessary. He asks Congress, in the present Senate and House 
bills, to grant him, as against all other bridge builders in the United 
States, permission to construct this bridge. 

Mr. Swixe, There being no other application that we eyer knew or 
ever heard of. 

Mr. Haypex. Mr. Harrington is entitled to credit, and I give him 
credit for seeing this opportunity. He should profit by his foresight. 
I am not objecting to that. ~ 

Mr. Swiye. The point I make is that there is no competing applica- 
tion from anybody. 

Mr. Haypen, That is correct. In support of his proposal I have re- 
ceived a number of resolutions and letters from the State of Arizona, 
I shall read extracts from them which indicate that the purpose of Mr. 
Harrington—because undoubtedly he furnished the information upon 
which these resolutions were based—was to build this bridge and then 
sell it to the States of Arizona and California. Of course, if he builds 
it, he will use his own material, follow his own designs, make his own 
profit, and get his own engineering fees out of it. Uitimately he expects 
to dispose of the bridge to the States of California and Arizona, because 
he knows that this is the way one of the bighways from Phoenix to 
Los Angeles must go in course of time. 

Mr. Parks, He has to build it under the plans and specifications 
approved by the War Department? 

Mr. HAYDEN. Yes, sir. 3 

Mr. Parks. Then, if he gets this bill through he will have to sell it 
to the States of Arizona and California under the terms of this bill? 

Mr. HAYDEN. That is it exactly. That is why I think the bill needs 
amendment, 

Here is a resolution passed by the Arizona Good Roads Association 
at its recent convention in Phoenix: 

“ Whereas there is an urgent necessity for a bridge across the Colo- 
rado River at or in the vicinity of Ehrenberg, Ariz., whereby the States 
of California and Arizona may be connected by one continuous high- 
way; and . 

“Whereas the Harrington, Howard & Ash Construction Co., of 
Kansas City, Mo., bas tendered a proposition to the respective States 
whereby a bridge shall be constructed at a point designated on the 
Colorado River and the construction thereof to be approved by the 
United States War Department, with the respective States or counties 
adjoining possessing the privilege of taking the bridge over at any time 
they see fit to do so at a price to be fixed by the War Department; and 

“ Whereas the bridge company does covenant that it will charge a 
toll of not more than $1 per car for each car crossing the bridge; such 
revenue derived therefrom to go to maintenance, interest charges, over- 
head in the construction and operation of said bridge, and that they 
shall be entitled to the whole revenue thereof until such time as tha 
bridge is purchased by the respective States or counties as aforesaid; 
and 

“Whereas there is now a ferry in the vicinity of Ehrenberg, Ariz., 
which charges a toll of $2.50 per car for the transportation across the 
Colorado River; and : 
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.“ Whereas the said bridge would be of inestimable value to tourists 
and commercial intercourse between the aforementioned States and 
counties and afford a safe, convenient, and rapid means of transporta- 
tion across the Colorado River; and 

“Whereas an act of Congress is necessary to secure the right of 
buildings the said bridge: Now, therefore, be it 

** Resolved, That we, the Arizona Good Roads Association, in conven- 
tion assembled, realizing the benefits which will accrue to the whole 
State as a result of the construction of the said bridge, give our entire 
support toward the consummation of the proposed bridge, and to that 
end instruct our Representatives in Congress to aid in every way the 
passage of the proposed act granting the right to the proposed con- 
struction.” i 

Here is another, adopted by the Junior Chamber of Commerce of 
Phoenix, Ariz., from which I shall quote in part: 

* * s * * $ * 

“Whereas the Harrington, Howard & Ash Construction Co., of 
Kansas City, Mo., has tendered a proposition to the respective States 
whereby a bridge shall be constructed at a point designated on the 
Colorado River, and the construction thereof to be approved by the 
United States War Department, with the respective States or counties 
adjoining possessing the privilege of taking the bridge over at any time 
they see fit to do so at a price to be fixed by the War Department; and 

“Whereas the bridge company does covenant that it will charge a 
toll of not more than $1 per car for each car crossing said bridge, 
such revenue derived therefrom to go to maintenance, interest charges, 
overhead in the construction and operation of said bridge, and that 
they shall be entitled to the whole revenue thereof until such time as 
the bridgé is purchased by the respective States or counties as afore- 
said.” 

> 0 * * > * * 

Then I have a resolution from the Yavapai County Chamber of Com- 

merce, of Prescott, Ariz., the preamble of which contains the following: 
* > > = * * * 

“Whereas engineers of the War Department have given their ap- 
proval to this project, it being considered by them as a strategie mili- 
tary route, because of the saving of mileage between the military sup- 
ply stations at El Paso, Tex., and those at Los Angeles, Calif.; and it 
is agreed that the design and construction will be under the super- 
vision of the War Department, tcith the further understanding that 
the States or counties joined may take over this bridge, under present 
laws, at any time they desire to do so, at a price to be fixed by the 
War Department.” 

* $ + * * * s 

J also desire to read the following extract from a letter written by 
Mr. F. S. Viele, president of the Arizona Power Co, and one of the 
leading business men of Arizona: 

“It is our understanding that Mr. Harrington asks permission on his 
own finances to build a steel bridge across the river at Blythe; tolls at 
this bridge to be fixed by the War Department and to be about $1 per 
car; the design and construction to be under the supervision of the War 
Department; the States joined to take over the project under present 
laws at any time they desire to do so, at a price to be fired by the War 
Department, which price I assume would be decided upon in advance 
of permission to build this bridge.” 

The Kiwanis Club of Prescott adopted a resolution which contains 
this statement: 

“Whereas the construction of said bridge is to be without cost to 
either the States of California or Arizona, or any of the counties 
thereof, and subject to purchase by the States upon an arbvitrated price 
at such time as they may desire.“ 

It is evidently the intention of Mr. Harrington's company, after it 
builds this bridge, to sell it to the two States. Therefore, in my opin- 
ion, the bill ought to be amended so as to safeguard the States as to 
the price that is to be paid. 

There is the usual form of an amendment which has been added to a 
number of bills. Here is one granting the consent of Congress to 
W. D. Comer and Wesley Vandercook to construct a bridge across the 
Columbia River between Longview, Wash., and Rainier, Oreg., which 
reads: 

“The State of Washington or Oergon, or any political subdivision or 
subdivisions thereof, may at any time acquire all right, title, and in- 
terest in said bridge and the approaches thereto constructed under the 
authority of this act, for the purpose of maintaining and operating such 
bridge as a free bridge, by the payment to the owners of the reason- 
able value thereof, not to exceed in any event the original construction 
cost thereof: Provided, That the said State or political subdivision or 
subdivisions may operate such bridge as a toll bridge not to exceed 
five years from date of acquisition ‘thereof, for the purpose of retiring 
any bonds that may be issued for the purchase of said bridge.“ 

In examining a bill introduced by Mr. Dentsoy, H. R. 10468, which 
is a proposed general law covering the construction of bridges across 
navigable streams, I find that not only does it provide for payment to 
the owners of the reasonable value of such a bridge, but it further pro- 
vides that— 


In determining the measure of damages or compensation to be paid 
for the same, there shall not be included any credit or allowance for 
good will, going value, or prospective revenues or profits, but the same 
shall be limited to an amount not exceeding the original construction 
costs thereof, together with any actual and necessary betterments and 
improvements, less a reasonable deduction for actual depreciation.” 

A provision of that kind, it seems to me, ought to be included in this 
bill for the protection of the States of Arizona and California. I can 
not see how anyone engaged in the bridge-building business who is 
seeking an exclusive franchise should object to such an amendment 

Mr. Parks (interposing). Let me ask you this question: Is there 
any chance of you and Mr. Swine agreeing about this matter? I mean, 
have you undertaken to do so? Is there a possibility of your getting 
together on the matter? 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. Swine seems to feel that this bill should not be 
amended in any other than the usual form. 

Mr, Panks. This is not a Federal-aid highway, as I understand? 

Mr. Swine. No; it is not. 

Mr. HAYDEN. I am convinced that when the present 7 per cent high- 
way system is completed in Arizona, this will be one of the roads that 
will be taken up and seriously considered with respect to its adoption 
as a Federal-aid route, 

Mr. Denx1son. Then, as I understand your position, Mr. HAYDEN, and 
the position of those whom you represent, it is that you have no objec- 
tion to the bridge, but you feel that there ought to be a provision in 
the bill permitting the States to take it over, and in some manner 
limiting the amount that will haye to be paid in case they do take it 
over? 

Mr. HAYDEN. I think that at least such a provision should be included 
in this bill. I want to state that the governor of my State—and I shall 
be glad to include in the record letters that I have from him in regard 
to this matter—feels that the construction of this bridge will Immedi- 
ately start an agitation in Arizona for the improvement of a road to the 
bridge, because the bridge would be useless without the road. The 
governor says that our State is now so overburdened with taxes that 
he does not want to start any new project until the present 7 per cent 
system is completed. 

I am not certain as to just how Mr. Harrington will get the right 
to collect the toll on the bridge, so far as any action on the part of 
the State of Arizona is concerned, I have here an opinion from the 
attorney general of the State, in which he says that there is no law 
which authorizes any State official to act; and that if toll is collected 
in a county, the right to do so must be secured from the county 
authorities. This being a bridge across a navigable stream, it may 
not be necessary to obtain permission of the county at all. 

Mr. Swine. Arizona could pass a law covering that matter, could 
she not? California has. 

Mr. HAYDEN, The governor states that, in the absence of any nee 
he has referred the entire matter to the State legislature, which is now 
in session, i 

Mr. Parks, Do you mean that your State has no law regulating tolls? 

Mr. UaypEn. None except by the county authorities, 

Mr. Parks. That was the old system. 

Mr. Haypen, The State has never acted upon that question. We 
have a county toll road and toll bridge law, 

Mr. Burtxess. I doubt very much whether the State would have any 
authority to act upon this situation, either by legislation or otherwise. 
The Federal law gives the Secretary of War the power to control tolls 
in cases of this sort. 

Mr, Parks. It does not give him the right, though, to fix tolls for 
crossing a river within a State. 

Mr. Burtness. This is an interstate bridge. That is the point I am 
making. 

Mr. Haypen. I am not informed as to the law and I do not know 
just what legal difficulties there may be in the way. 

I should be glad to have the permission of the committee to insert 
in the record some letters that I have received from the Governor of 
Arizona. 

Mr. Denison. You may put them in the record. 


PHOENIX, ARIZ., December 15, 1023. 


Hon. Cart HAYDEN, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Cart; I have yours of December 10 with reference to appli- 
cation of John Lyle Harrington, of Kansas City, to construct a toll 
bridge over the Colorado River at Blythe, Calif. I do not favor the 
proposition, The construction of a bridge would tend to revive the 
proposition of building the Blythe highway. This I am opposed to 
until the State can better afford it. Eventually, I suppose, it will be 
built. I think with what funds we are able to raise we should pave 
the Yuma highway and complete the construction of our 7 per cent 
system. We can not afford a Blythe highway bill at the present time, 
I am, therefore, opposed to the proposition made by Mr. Harrington. 

Thanking you for calling the matter to my attention, and with the 
compliments of the season, I am, 

Very sincerely yours, 


Gro, W. P. Hunt, Governor, 
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PROBNIX, ARIZ, February N, 1925, 


Hon. CARL HAYDEN, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Cant: Confirming my wire to you to-day, I am inclosing 
copy of a letter from the attorney general's office concerning the Har- 
rington toll bridge proposal. 

I have submitted the entire matter to the legislature for considera- 
tion. 

With kind regards, F am, 

Very sincerely yours, 
Gro. W. P. Hunt, Governor. 


DEPARTMENT OF THR ATTORNEY GENERAL, 
STATE or ARIZONA, 
Phoenia, February E, 1925. 
Hon. Gnondꝝ W. P. Hunt, 
Governor of Arizona, Statehouse, Phoen ir. 

Dear Sm: With respect to the request of the Harrington Bridge Co., 
of Kansas City, for a permit from your office to construct a toll 
bridge over the Colorado River at a point near Hnrenberg, Ariz., we 
beg to state that we have been unable to discover any authorization 
in our statutes which will allow your department or any other State 
agency other than the legislature of the State to grant any such 
permit or franchise. 

Under the provisions of chapter 3, title 50, of the Revised Statutes, 
1913, the applicant may apply to the board of supervisors of the 
county wherein such bridge is to be located for such toll-bridge 
franchise. Such a franchise granted by the county authorities would, 
we believe, be sufficient far the purposes of the bridge company hovel 
out the necessity of legislative enactment, 

Yours very truly, 
A. R. LYNCH, 
Assistant Attorney General, 


Mr. Haypen: In a subsequent letter to me Governor Hunt saidi: 

“T am definitely opposed to the Blythe highway until our 7 per 
cent system is constructed, as the State can not extend the burden of 
taxation in maintaining three roads to the eonst. The present cost 
of maintaining the highways is eating us up, and we must get certain 
portions of them paid up in order to reduce the burden. My own 
judgment is that the construction of a bridge at Blythe would give 
added impetus to the movement of building and paving the ro: 

T also took up this matter with the California Highway Commis- 
sion, and received w telegram from its secretary in which he says: 

“California Highway Commission has not recommended passage of 
bill granting consent of Congress to construction of bridge crossing 
Colorado River at Blythe by John Lyle Harrington. No present inten- 
tion of paving Mecca-Blythe Road. Intention, however, to give 
maintenance. 

W. F. DIXON, 
Secretary: California Highway Commission. 


Mr. Burtness. Mr. Hayden, as I understand it, the present road 
leading from Phoenix up te this point is rather a poor road. 

Mr. Haypen. It is just a desert road; unimproved. 

Mr. Burgness. And the road to San Diego by way of Yuma; is that 
a well-improved road now? 

Mr. HAYDEN. Yes; it is practically complete to Federal aid standards. 

Mr. Burtness. Is that also true of the road from Phoenix to 
Needles? 4 

Mr. HAYDEN. A Federal aid highway is eontemplated 

Mr. Burtyass (interposing). But is it a good road? Is it a better 
road than the one leading up to this point? 

Mr. Haypen. I think it is. The Federal aid work. has not been 
entirely completed, but will be within the next two years. 

Mr. Bunrxnss. And, as I understand further, it is the desire of 
your State. authorities not to do any work, to speak of, at any rate, 
on the road to this point until the present system of Federal aid high- 
ways is completed? 

Mr. HaypgeN. Exactly so. The only proposal I have heard mentioned 
is for an expenditure of about $150,000 in improving some hundred 
miles or more of the road from Wiekenburg to Hherenburg, which would 
be merely temporary. work. 

Mr. Burtness. It would probably take 8 or 10 years, would it not, 
to finish that work? 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. MacDonald can tell you better than I can, but my 
recollection is that it will he about four years before we complete our 
present 7 per cent highway system in Arizona. 

Mr. MacDonacp. I doubt if it will be that long unless there is a ces- 
sation of the road work out there, which I do not anticipate. I should 
think a couple of years would complete it. 

Mr. Bourtyess. But the practical situation if this road is built, 
from the viewpoint of the man that puts his money into a bridge at an 
early date, would be this, would it not: That he would not get much 


trafic or much business there until such time as the road is actually 
improved up to-that point from Phoenix, either by the State authorities 
or the Federal aid highway? 

Mr. Haxbzx. I received a telegram from my good friend Dick Wick 
Hall, who writes for the Saturday Hyening Post, and who lives at 
Salome, “ where she danced,” in which he says: 

Give the frog a chance; he is 7 years old and can't swim; neither 
can I. How do you expect us to ever get across the Colorado River if 
you don’t let Harrington build that toll bridge at Blythe? Have a 
heart, old man, and do some g for us poor devils out in the desert. 
Yours until the frog learns to swim.” 

To which I replied, If the frog can not have a pavement to hop on 
to Blythe, what is the use for a bridge when he gets there?” 

I am convinced that the Harrington Bridge Co. realizes that they 
are not going to have the benefit of a tremendous amount of traffic 
immediately, nor will they secure a good return on their investment 
until this road is impreved. But they do know that it is in the line of 
highway development and that when the improvement is undertaken 
there will be nothing left for the States of Arizona and California to 
do but to buy the bridge. 

Mr. Bunrxxss. Then, Mr. HAYDEN, is not that a strong argument 
against imposing conditions in a bill of this kind such as those you 
propose? For will it not then leave the private individual, the bridge 
company, in this position: That they will build a bridge knowing that 
there will be several years, at any rate, in which they can not possibly 
get a return upon the investment, and then just as soon as the high- 
way is improved and there is a chance to. get a return upon the invest- 
ment somebody—the public authorities or somebody elsa—will come 
along and take the bridge away from them at the original cost of 
construction, making the fellow who tried to put in a public improve- 
ment there hold the bag for all of the loss that has been incurred in 
the meantine? In other words, it makes the private investor hold the 
property during the time when it can not possibly yield a return on the 
investment, and then takes it away from him just as soon as it is in 
a position to bring a return upon the invested capital. That seems to 
me to be an unfair provision. 

Mr. Haypex. I am looking at it from Mr. Harrington's point of view. 
His company, in competition with other bridge companies, is building 
bridges. If they secure the exclusive privilege of building this bridge, 
they will be entitled, of course, to finance the undertaking. on, a basis 
whereby there is an engineering fee included in it and a reasonable 
profit on the cost of the bridge. As soon as the 7 per cent system is 
completed in Arizona we will have to remove this toll bridge before 
we can secure any Federal ald on this road. 

Mr. Burtness. I do not think that is necessarily true. 

Mr. Haypen, As I understand the law, there can be no Federal aid 
on a toll road or a toll bridge. So the two States must buy him out. 

Mr. Burryess. Is it now the law that there can not be a toll bridge 
upon a Federal-aid highway? That the bridge can not remain there as 
a toll bridge if it has been built by private capital? 

Mr. HAYDEN. Let me ask Mr. MacDonald. 

Mr. MACDONALD. That is the way we interpret it as to toll bridges 
built after the act. We would never interpret the law as being retro- 
active: 

Mr. Swine. What was the vote, Mr. HAYDEN, on the proposal to im- 
prove this road in Arizona? 

Mr. HAYDEN. 40,372 against it and 13,656 for it. 

Mr. Swine. It does not look as though you are going to make a 
Federal-ald-or State-aid road. out of it very soon. 

Mr. Harpen. Not until the present 7 per cent highway system is 
completed. But one can not fail to realize that between the cities of 
Phoenix and Los, Angeles there is bound to be a tremendous automobile 
traffic, and if a road can be constructed which is 70 miles shorter be- 
tween the two cities that road is certain to be built in course of time. 
I am merely seeking to protect my State, because I know that it will be 
compelled to aid in the purchase of this bridge. I think that the pro- 
vision which I have quoted should be in the bill, and I can not see how 
anyone can possibly object, because it is fair to all concerned, 

Mr. Burrness. That is a very fair provision in a case where from 
the time of the building of the bridge up to the time when it is taken 
over by the public authorities there has been a fair opportunity to get 
a return on the investment. But when you are confronted with a situa- 
tion, as seems to be the case here, where it is not reasonable to expect 
that a return will be obtained in the interim from the capital invested, 
then it does not seem to me that it is a fair provision; and it also 
seems to me that with that provision in a law, with conditions of that 
sort existing, you are not going to get a bridge. I do not see how 
private capital will possibly invest in a bridge with that sort of pro- 
vision in the law, unless there is some reasonable prospect of getting a 
return upon the investment in the meantime. 

Mr. HAYDEN. If the bridge is not built, the existing ferryboat across 
the river will be maintained. 

Mr. BURTNESS. But you can use it only a few months out of the 
year. 
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Mr. HAYDEN. It is used all the year. 

Mr. Swine. No; it is not used all the year. 

Mr. Haypen. There is no ford across the Colorado at Blythe, 

Mr, Swine. No; there is no ford across. The ferry is interrupted 
at extreme low water and extreme high water. 

Mr. Parks. The people who are proposing to build this bridge are 
Citizens of what State? 

Mr. Haypry, The headquarters of the Harrington Co, is in Kansas 
City, Mo. 

Mr. Parks. How would you go about condemning that bridge? 
Would you bring suit in the Federal court to condemn it and take it 
over? If they were not citizens of either one of those States, you 
could not proceed either in California or in Arizona to condemn it and 
take it over, could you? 

Mr. Haypen. I have prepared an amendment to cover that (reading): 

“That the States of Arizona and California may at any time, by 
agreement with the owner or by condemnation according to the laws 
of the said States, acquire all right, title, and interest in said bridge 
and approaches thereto for the purpose of maintaining and operating 
such bridge as a free bridge, upon the payment to the owner of the 
reasonable value thereof.” 

Then I would add the conditions which I have mentioned, 

Mr, Parks. Would that be necessary? If you say that it shall be 
condemned under the laws of the State, the amount of compensation 
to be paid to him would be governed by the laws of the State. Why 
stipulate how much he should be paid, if you are going to condemn it 
under the laws of either one of those States? 

Mr. Haypen, I desire to dispose of the questions of prospective 
profits, good will, and such other intangible values. 

Mr. Parks. That would all come under the laws of the State? 

Mr. Haypey, I want the terms made perfectly certain, because I am 
convinced that the only purpose that Mr. Harrington has in building 
this bridge is to sell it to the two States. š 

Mr. Dextson. Have you completed your statement, Mr. HAYDEN ? 

Mr. HAYDEN. Yes. 

Mr. BurtNess. I want to ask one further question. After all is not 
the danger of demanding too much money for the bridge at the time 
the sale comes about, especially with reference to an interstate bridge 
built since the general bridge law was cnacted—is not that more or 
less of a bugaboo, when you take into consideration, first, the fact 
that the War Department has the power to control tolls, and that 
under that power tolls are not going to be permitted that will yield 
more than a fair return; second, that this is an interstate bridge, so 
there is no question as to the validity or constitutionality of the act 
fixing tolls in War Department; and, third, we have the proposition 
that even though there is a bridge there it is the policy of Congress, 
as I understand it, always to grant to municipalities and to States 
the power and the right to build bridges, even if one is already near 
by? So does not the question amount to this, that the owners of these 
bridges practically have to sell them to the municipalities or to the 
States for a reasonable value? 

Mr, Swine. Absolutely. 

Mr. Burtxess. Because, if they do not do that, they can simply 
come in here and build a bridge alongside of this one, Is not that 
practically the situation? 

Mr. Harpex. I do not know what has happened elsewhere. I do 
not know whether or not paralleling bridges have actually been built. 
I am merely trying to protect the taxpayers of my State by placing 
a restriction in this bill which seems to me to be perfectly reasonable. 

Mr. Burryess. As I say, it is reasonable in many cases; but I do not 
see that it is reasonable where there is not any immediate prospect of 
business that will bring a return. That is the only objection I have 
to it, and I think that is the only objection to the general provisions 
of the bill which has been introduced by Mr. Denisox, I doubt its 
advisability. 

Mr. Swine. May I ask Mr. Hayben this question: You know the 
physical situation there. I think Mr. Burryess has correctly stated the 
law. There is no such thing as an exclusive right to build a bridge 
except on the very ground occupied by the bridge. Now, it might be 
that in some instances there would be just one place where a bridge 
could be built because of the physical conditions; and therefore, by the 
granting of a permit under the peculiar physical conditions it might 
amount to an exclusive proposition. But you know that here, across 
from Blythe, there is no one place that is very much different from any 
other place. It is just about as dificult, or just about as easy, to 
build a bridge in one place as another. So if this person should try to 
make an exorbitant charge, as Mr. Burrxess has pointed out, there 
being nothing in the law and nothing physically to prevent it, the 
State of Arizona or the State of California or the counties or any 
other individual could get permission to build another bridge within 
half a mile or a quarter of a mile of this bridge. Is not that so? 

Mr. Haypex, That may all be true; but I am merely stating the 
situation as it appears to me. The evident purpose of this company 
is to sell the bridge to the States of Arizona and California, That 


being so, it seems to me that, as suggested by Mr. Francis Viele, of 
Prescott, there should be an understanding in advance as to the terms 
on which it is to be purchased. 

Mr. Parks, Mr. HAYDEN, I do not know, as between these two States, 
what the Federal courts would hold about building a free bridge by the 
side of a toll bridge; but in more than three States the courts have 
held that when the State gives the right to build a bridge across a 
navigable stream by the side of a toll bridge or a toll road, the State 
ean not then grant the right to build a free bridge by the side of the 
toll bridge, because it would be confiscating property. 

Mr. Haypen. That seems to be good law and good logic. 

Mr. Swine. If the State has power to grant a franchise, of course, 
it has the power to protect itself. 

Mr. Haypey. Inasmuch as this is a navigable stream, and the bound- 
ary between two States, I am convinced that Congress should provide in 
this act granting its consent the terms under which the bridge may, 
be taken over by the States, 


STATEMENT OF MR, THOMAS H. M'DONALD, CHIEF OF THE BUREAU OF 
PUBLIC ROADS, DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURB 


Mr. MacDonatp, Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, what 
I have to say on this particular bill will be directed more or less 
toward the general proposition of toll bridges on the public highways. 

I brought in this Federal-aid road map, which gives a somewhat 
better idea, perhaps, of the situation in this particular locality. 

At this point [indicating] is Phoenix, The road, as has been stated, 
from Phoenix, through Yuma, to San Diego is already well improved, 
In fact, they celebrated the closing of the gap this last week, I believe, 
Is not that right, Mr. Swine? 

Mr. Swine. The 27th? 

Mr. MacDonacp, The 27th, 

You gentlemen know the energetic spirit of Los Angeles very well. 
Los Angeles does not have a direct road from the east, and she intends 
to have one, That, in my judgment, is as fixed a proposition as that 
the sun will rise to-morrow. It is a question of the next few years. 
The road will be put through from Phoenix to Los Angeles, I anticipate, 
with the next installment of the Federal-aid highway system roads that 
are added to the system in Arizona. 

Mr. Burrness. Does the California system now include a road to 
somewhere near this point? 

Mr. MacDonacp. No, sir; the Federal-aid system does not, but there 
is a State highway. And I may say also, replying to one of the ques- 
tions you asked about the road through Needles, there is now an agita- 
tion for the revision of the roads in the vicinity of Needles, so that a 
more direct line will be brought from Salt Lake City over the Arrow- 
head Trail into Barstow. Las Vegas, Nev., is at this point [indicat- 
ing]. The present tourist traffic goes south to the vicinity of Goffs, 
and then runs west to Barstow. We have been making a study with 
the Nevada, Arizona, and California people with the idea of decreasing 
the distance between Salt Lake City and Los Angeles by some 70 
miles by cutting off through this region somewhere [indicating]. 

Mr. Haypen. The construction of a road via Blythe would also cut 
off about 70 miles between Phoenix and Los Angeles. 

Mr. MacDonatp. Yes, The distances are all so big that a slight 
revision of routes may mean a saving of long mileages. 

Mr. Parks. Where does your road come from the east to Phoenix? 

Mr. MacDonatp, There are two roads coming into Phoenix; the 
road that runs up from the border [indicating], and this other road 
{indicating}. 

I appreciate the opportunity to appear before some of the members 
of the committee, as this is the first opportunity we have had, really, 
to get our ideas before you, except as individual members or by writ- 
ten reports. I wish to say that we are not opposed to toll bridges 
built and operated by private companies, assuming that they can not 
be financed from public funds, We are not opposed to the building of 
these utilities. But we do sce, particularly in the West, that the 
building of roads through State and Federal funds is creating valuable 
properties by bringing traffic to strategic points along the rivers. 
There has been and there is now a movement, we may say an accel- 
erated movement, toward the securing of these bridge franchises, I 
think perbaps there have been more bridge bills before this session of 
Congress than any session before; and the only thought that we have 
in mind is that if a franchise is granted to a private company or cor- 
poration or individual, the annual value of that franchise should be 
fixed at the fair maintenance cost of the structure plus a fair return 
on the original investment, and plus an amount not greater than the 
amount necessary to amortize the bonds or the original cost over a 
period of anywhere from 15 to 30 years, as the committee may 
see fit. That is, we approach this matter in all fairness to the 
individual who is going to put his money into the operation, but we 
wish to have the terms fixed so definitely there will not be the incen- 
tive to use a great deal of political or other influence later in attempt- 
ing to fix the value ot the franchise or any structure built under 
its terms, 
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It might seem that competition, as has been suggested, or the right 
of the people to go abead and build another bridge, would be ample 
protection to the public; but it is not. I am speaking from the prac- 
tical side rather than from the theoretical aspects. 

The Havre de Grace Bridge, on the Maryland State road system, was 
originally built and owned by a railroad company. When the railroad 
built a new bridge alongside it would have necessitated their removal 
of the old bridge had they not been able to get it off their hands. They 
sold the bridge for $1 to a company who took it off their hands, 
That company capitalized the bridge at $100,000. It has since in- 
creased the capitalization nine different times. The State has finally 
taken over the bridge, and are paying it out with the tolls collected. 

The State pald in the neighborhood of half a million dollars for the 
bridge, which was taken over as a highway bridge at $1, The exact 
figure is $585,000. 

Mr. Burtxess. Had the detterments to the bridge in the meantime 

been substantial? 
Mr. MacDonacp. No, The bridge was well built in the first place. 
‘They have had to build and to maintain the floor, which has been an 
expensive proposition, but the bridge was well built. It was a railroad 
bridge originally. 

Mr. Parks. Suppose there is a Federal-aid road running from Phoenix 
to Los Angeles, and this bridge can be authorized 50 miles down, 
-although there is no Federal-aid road there, by building a 60-mile 
stretch from the old road down to this bridge, do you not think the 
Government ought to take some means of protecting the States and the 
traveling public? 

* Mr. MacDonatp, Yes, indeed. I bave had a number of conferences 
with Congressman Denison on that subject, and our ideas are well 
expressed in the bill which he has proposed. I have also attempted to 
get the Roads Committee of the House to take up this matter from the 

-standpoint of the Federal-aid allotments. 

Unless there is some protection that fixes the limit of cost that the 
-publie is to pay, there are always brought to bear adverse influences 
against the public taking over a toll bridge if it is profitable. The 
people of the communities of Omaha and Council Bluffs for many years 
have attempted to get a free bridge between the two cities. The toll 
bridge there is a very profitable investment. 

Mr. Panks. They are all profitable now. 

Mr. MacDonatp. Remarkably so; they fire becoming so. In that 

particular case the elections in the cities may turn on the question of 
whether there is to be a free bridge or not. It has been brought up a 
number of times as a political question, and the fight has been on that 
particular subject. 
I ͤ think, Mr. Chairman, this gives in a general way our ideas. In 
-this particular instance there is no question about the ability of Mr. 
Harrington to design and build a bridge. I believe that the plans 
ought to be passed on by the highway departments of the State as well 
as by the War Department. The War Department does not concern 
itself with roadway service to the public; it concerns itself only with 
the question of whether or not the bridge will interfere with naviga- 
tion. So I believe that, generally speaking, the State highway depart- 
ments ought to pass on the plans. 

If this bridge is built, it will be financed by local parties. Mr. Har- 
rington will not finance the bridge. I am saying that, I think, ad- 
yisedly. It would be a strange thing if he did. If this franchise is 
granted, a company will be formed and the people who are particularly 
interested in the development of this territory will put their money 
into it. I think these gentlemen from the West will excuse me if 
I say that one of the biggest occupations that they have in that par- 
ticular region is developing the territory, and they are willing to in- 
_vest largely on its future, So the money will come from the com- 
munity as individuals. 

Mr. Swine. And probably from communities in my district, and not 
in Mr. Haypen’s district, because there are not any along that road; 
is not that true, Doctor? 

Mr. MacDonavo. I think so; yes. 

Mr. Harb. I have no doubt but that there will be some stock 
offered for sale in Phoenix to promote the construction of this bridge. 

Mr. Dentson. Mr. MacDonald, will you state just what the present 
law is governing the expenditure of the Federal-aid money? 

Mr. MacDonauo. There are two sections in the Federal highway act 
and its amendments that deal with this question. The act states 
specifically that the roads built in part with Federal aid shall be free 
from tolls. In another section it defines bridges as a part of the road; 
that is, we have the measure self-contained, and we are tied up to its 
observance in the best way that we can. It has placed us in an em- 
barrassing position. It is a difficult requirement to administer. I 
may say that this particular requirement of the act can not be adminis- 
tered as stated, and certainly can not be administered for the greatest 
benefit of the public, because we are not opposed to the building of 
toll bridges where that is the only way to finance them. 

1 think our position may be summed up*by saying that we would 
like to haye all the elements of guess—the intangibles—taken out of 


the situation and fair value defined, which will include in every in- 
stance the fair cost of the bridge, plus its maintenance, plus a fair rate 
on the investment. 

I may say right along that line that to the average man not concerned 
with building bridges perhaps there might seem to be a greater ele- 
ment of hazard in an investment in a bridge than in an apartment 
house, for example, It is my judgment that an investment in a bridge 
on one of these main-line highways, or one of these highways that will 
become a main-line highway, is much safer and much surer than an 
investment in the average apartment house or a business block. Mod- 
ern engineering leaves very little in the way of hazard as to the pos- 
sible destruction of a bridge. They can be built now so that there is 
small hazard, and the traffic is developing at such a tremendous rate 
that it is a cumulative proposition. For example, in this particular 
instance we have Phoenix, the largest city of Arizona, and Los Angeles, 
with over a million people now, I believe, and the proposed location 
is on the direct line between. 

It there are any other questions, I should be glad to answer them. 

Mr. Denison. Is it your judgment that with a bridge constructed at 
Blythe there will be a short cut across there, with an improved road? 

Mr. MacDonatp. Yes; I should say that it was a certainty, Mr. 
Chairman. If I may take the committee’s time with a little illustra- 
tion, I was being shaved in Phoenix a little while ago by a darky 
barber, and I asked him, “ How is business? He said, Business is 
kind of slow, but pretty soon we are going to build a bridge and a road 
out here to Los Angeles, and all those fellows are coming over here to 
spend their money, and business will be good then.” 

So even the darky barbers were talking about the imminency of this 
road that we are talking about. 

I do not think there is any question about that road being built, 

Mr. Dxxisox. From that barber's point of view, it would be a good 
thing for Phoenix to have this bridge put in there? 

Mr. MACDONALD. Yes. They have good propaganda, I think. 

Mr. Swine. Doctor, you do not mean to say that you expect to be 
spending Federal money on that road within two years, do you? 

Mr, MacDonavp, I think not in two years; but this bridge will not 
be built in two years. I expect that we will be spending Federal money 
on that road as soon as the bridge is built. 

Mr. Swixc. But suppose the bridge is not built; how soon do you 
expect to be spending money on that road? You have this thing in 
your mind now. How soon do you expect to be spending money on 
that road, particularly in yiew of the last election in Arizona? 

Mr. MacDoxaLb. I think we may add more roads to the system in 
California within the next year, and I anticipate that that may be one 
of the roads. Of course, we rarely start in to build a whole road at 
once. We start the construction and it goes along for a period. But 
I should say that in a period of five or six years that road will be a 
completed road. 

Mr, Swixg. That was the exact point that I wanted to bring out. 
Now, you are acquainted with the physical situation at Blythe, are 
you? 

Mr. MacDonatp, Yes, sir. 

Mr. Swine. There is no one place there, exclusive of others, that is 
suitable for the building of a bridge, is there? ‘The physical situation is 
just as good in one place as it is in another, is it not, as long as some 
one will build the approaches? 

Mr. MacDonabp., Yes, sir; I think that is true. 

Mr. Swing, So that if this person tried to charge many times the 
cost of the bridge, and could build it for a dollar, there is no chance 
of his making half a*million dollars out of it, because within a hundred 
yards or a quarter of a mile on either side there are just as good 
sites, dozens of them, on which a bridge could be built? 

Mr. MacDowaup, No; I do not think that has anything to do with it. 

Mr. Swine. I am talking about the physical situation. That ia true 
of the physical situation, is it not? 

Mr. MacDonaup. Mr. Chairman, that rather places the testimony 
over on the wrong side. The situation is this: West of the Mississippi 
River—well, I will say all over the country, for that matter—but 
west of the Mississippi River the demand for highways is so tremen- 
dous that it is very hard to visualize it without close contact for a 
considerable length of time. It requires a tremendous amount of 
money. It would be quite possible, if this bridge were built at Blythe 
and the roads built to connect with it, for the owners, If, as likely, 
it were a highly profitable investment, to hold it in service under 
private ownership for an indefinite length of time. If it is profit- 
able enough to justify expenditures in an adverse way in propaganda 
against the public taking over the bridge, or in any way, whether we 
say it is right or wrong—it is possible to defeat the will of the public, 
because the demand for money in that section for building roads and 
bridges is so tremendous. A little adverse sentiment will prevent ex- 
penditures to duplicate an existing utility while there are so many 
other projects with vigorous support waiting for funds. 

Mr. Swixd. I am talking about before you pave the road. You are 
not going to grant Federal ald on a road leading up to a toll bridge 
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which you can not buy before you pave the read, when it is open to 
you to negotiate for it in advance and either build the paved road 
to the existing bridge or build a new one a quarter of a mile north 
of it or south of it? 

Mr. MacDonatp, No, sir; because of this very fact that I have 
brought out, of public sentiment and good business. I could not ap- 
pear before a committee of Congress and say that we had done the 
proper thing if we built up to an open position on that river if a 
good bridge was already existing in another location. We have to 
justify the investment of public funds. 

Mr. Swine. If he was trying to charge more than it was worth? 

Mr. MacDonaup. But I can see no reason for not making the terms 
absolutely certain, 

Mr. Swixa. I am taken by surprise by Doctor MacDonald coming 
here for the department and advocating an amendment when his de- 
partment, through the Secretary, had passed upon the matter and I 


had supposed that Mr. MacDonald also had had the opportunity to 


pass upon it and no amendment had been heretofore proposed. The 
recommendation of the department is before the chairman of the com- 
mittee. 

Mr. Parks. I do not understand that Mr. MacDonald is making any 
recommendation. He is merely answering a question. 

Mr. Swina. If it is understood that way, then I respectfully refer 
you to the department's formal recommendation. This bill has been 
before two departments twice, The United States Senator who intro- 
duced it secured a favorable report, and I think that no one has pre- 
viously suggested any amendments, It has passed the Senate. It is 
here, and I am taken by surprise, within nine days before the closing 
of this Congress that a bill of this importance to my community should 
be met with a proposition now to amend it in an important particular 
which may affect the ability to finance it and which may also result 
in its being sent back to conference, where it may be lost in the closing 
hours of Congress. 

Now, as far as I am concerned, I only say this: I ask to be treated 
in this matter like any other Member of Congresss who has a bridge 
bill pending before this committee. You have passed a great many of 
them, and you have never put upon a single bill for a bridge which is 
not on a Federal-aid road any such amendment as is here proposed. 
I am being picked out for the first time in connection with a proposal 
to place this proposed amendment upon a bridge on a road where there 
is no Federal aid. 

Mr. Burtness. That may be correct, but I doubt whether it is. 
Amendments similar to the one you bave here have been put on some 
bills providing for bridges that were not on Federal-aid highways, but 
I think this at least is true, that they were on some conneeting link 
or something of that sort. 

Mr. Parks. It hag been done with the consent of the author. 

Mr. Swine. I have only taken the word of the clerk of the committee. 

Assuming that this is a different situation, that the facts here 
develop an entirely different situation from that presented in connec- 
tion with any other bridge, then I say this, that if you are going to 
put an amendment on this bill, put the amendment on it that you have 
been putting on other bills. You have one that I understand has been 
used right along. I prefer to have no amendment, but if you have 
to have one, have the one you have put on other bills reported, and I 
will consider that I have been treated the same as other people. 

Mr. HAYDEN. I would like to make a very brief statement in con- 
clusion, 

You have under consideration a particular situation’ which is typical 
of what is taking place all over the United States by reason of the 
large appropriations for Federal aid and the similar State appropria- 
tions used in the construction of a system of improved roads. Wise 
and astute business men engaged in the bridge-building business are 
seeking strategic locations in order that their companies may have the 
profits from building bridges and selling them to the States when the 
appropriate time comes. 

I must urge upon you that under such circumstances this bill be 
amended to take care of that situation, and merely because it has not 
been done before is no reason why it should not be done now. 

You have the testimony of the Chief of the Office of Public Roads 
that proper safeguards are necessary. I insist that Congress act now, 
at this time. I shall be perfectly willing to approve of any amendment 
to this bill that the committee and the Chief of the Office of Public 
Roads may agree upon, because I know that he understands the situa- 
tion. Without it I can not, in justice to the taxpayers of my State, 
consent to the passage of the bill. 

Mr. BURTNESS. Do you think the bridge will be built by the next 
two or three years if the proposed amendment is put on? 

Mr. Haypen. Certainly, when one is aware of the thousands of people 
that are traveling by automobiles to southern California every year 
from all other sections of the United States. When the travelers 
come to a place where they must cross a river they are bound to pay 
the toll. Later when we improve this road the two States will have 
to pay for the bridge. I want the conditions of that purchase to be 
fixed in this legislation; that is all that I ask. 


Mr. Swine, The only statement I have heard as to how soon this 
road is going to be improved is that contained in the information I 
have just received from Mr. MacDonald. I am sure Mr. Harrington 
had no advance tips. The only thing we knew was that it was over- 
whelmingly turned down by the State of Arizona, and the most op- 
timistie report was that it will be finished in five or six years. That 
leaves the bridge company for that period of time with an ynimproved 
road upon its hands, 

The only thing I am concerned about is that you permit this com- 
munity to bave a chance to get this improvement made at private 
expense, and not have this committee and Congress now throw a 
hindrance in the way of their giving their own dévelopment support. 

If you are going to make a change of policy, it is wrong to make 
the change nine days before Congress adjourns, after you have been 
following a certain policy all through the session, If you are going 
to make it, make it at the next session of Congress, 

Mr. Berrness, Of course, Mr. Swix, these people are rather late in 
coming in here with their bill. This bill was not introduced until 
February 12, so the fault is not with the committee or with Congress 
when It is introduced just a few days before the close of the session. 

Mr. Swine, I am charged with knowledge of what the policy of this 
committee was up to the present time. I have had no notice of a 
change of policy on the part of the committee and assume that none 
will be made, 

Mr. Denison. That will close the hearings, 

Whereupon, at 10.57 a. m., the subcommittee adjourned. 

The bill, as finally enacted into law, reads as follows: 


An act (S. 4289). authorizing the construction of a bridge across the 
Colorado River near Blythe, Calif. 


Be it enacted, etc., That the consent of Congress is hereby granted to 
John Lyle Harrington, or his assigns, to construct, maintain, and 
operate a bridge and approaches thereto across the Colorado River, 
at a point suitable to the interests of navigation, near the city of 
Blythe, Calif., in accordance with the provisions of an act entitled 
“An act to regulate the construction of bridges over navigable waters,” 
approved March 23, 1906; Provided, That the location, design, plans, 
and specifications for said bridge shall first be submitted to and ap- 
proved by the highway departments of the States of Arizona and Cali- 
fornia as being safe and sufficient from the standpoint of the traffic 
which will pass thereover. 

Sec. 2. The States of Arizona and California, or either thereof, or 
any political subdivision or divisions thereof, may jointly or severally, 
at any time after fiye years from the completion of said bridge, take 
over and acquire the complete ownership thereof at a price to be 
mutually agreed upon by the owner thereof and such State or States 
or subdivision or divisions thereof, or at a price to be determined by 
condemnation proceedings in accordance with the general laws of the 
State of Arizona or the State of California governing the acquisition of 
private property for public purposes by condemnation, or at a price 
to be fixed by such other method as may be provided by law: Pro- 
vided, That if such bridge shall be acquired by the said States or 
either thereof, or by any political or other subdivision or divisions 
thereof, by condemnation or other legal proceedings in aecordance with 
the general laws governing the acquisition of private property for 
public purposes, in determining the measure of damages or compensa- 
tion to be paid for the same there shall not be included any credit or 
allowance for good will, going value or prospective revenues or profits, 
but the same shall be limited to an amount not exceeding the cost of 
constructing such bridge and approaches thereto, including interest and 
other charges incidental to any necessary loans made in connection with 
financing such construction, engineering services, necessary contingent 
expenses, actual and necessary betterments and improvements, less a 
reasonable deduction for actual depreciation: Provided further, That 
if such bridge shall be acquired or taken over by the States of Arizona 
and California, or either of them, or by any political subdivision or 
divisions thereof, in accordance with the provisions of this act, the 
same may be operated by such State or States or political subdivision or 
divisions thereof as a toll bridge for a period of not to exceed five years 
from the date of the acquisition thereof, after which time it shall be 
and remain a free bridge. 

Sec. 3. The right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby ex- 
pressly reserved. 


RESUME OF WORK OF COMMITTEE ON INDIAN AFFAIRS 


Mr. SNYDER. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the Recorp I desire to 
bring to the attention of the Congress and of the people of this 
0 the large amount of constructive legislation which the 
Co tee on Indian Affairs of the House of Representatives 
has acted upon during the Sixty-eighth Congress. I am justly 
proud of the work of this committee, and the Congress and 
the country should be congratulated upon the work which it 
has accomplished. Further, I take this opportunity to thank 
each and every one of its members for assisting in bringing 
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about a record which has never before been equaled by any 
Indian Committee of Congress. 

This committee, composed of 22 members from all sections 
of the country, has labored diligently during the entire Con- 
gress, having met on 63 days and in addition to this sub- 
committees having held hearings on 38 bills. It may be inter- 
esting to know some of the large matters affected by the action 
of this Congress. 

Perhaps one of the leading bills enacted into law during this 
session, and which is a recognition that all native Indians 
should have long ago received, is the law which throws down 
the bars which have prevented approximately 125,000 Indians 
from becoming citizens and allows them to now enjoy full 
citizenship in this great country. This is a most constructive 
measure and is so recognized both by the Indians and the 
whites of the United States. 

The so-called “San Carlos bill” became a law, authorizing 
an uppropriation of $5,500,000 for the construetion of the San 
Carlos irrigation project, giving much needed relief to the 
Pima Indians of Arizona. 

The Pueblo Indian land bill, a most complex matter, which 
caused a very disturbing controversy, was enacted into law. 
Extensive hearings were held, and the measure was agreed 
upon by all interested parties, and thus the Indians’ rights were 
amply protected, : 

For many years the various Indians of the country have en- 
deavored to secure permission to settle their differences with 
the United States by submission of their claims to the Court of 
Claims. During this Congress your committee investigated 
this matter very carefully and recommended to the House that 
19 of these tribes be given jurisdiction to present their claims. 
Fifteen of these bills became laws and the other four were not 
agreed to in conference or failed of passage in the last few 
days of the Congress. This action will eliminate many of the 
controversial claims against the Government, and at the same 
time your committee has been most careful to safeguard the 
interests of the Government. 

Other bills of equal importance to the Indians have become 
laws. A brief summary may be interesting at this time. There 
were 95 Indian laws enacted in the Sixty-eighth Congress. 

To illustrate the importance of the work accomplished, I 
present the following list of bills, which became laws, so that 
the Congress and the people of the country may know exactly 
what has been done in the Sixty-eighth Congress régarding 
Indian legislation. 

Jurisdictional bills passed by both Houses of Congress and 
became laws: 

II. R. 694. Saginaw, Swan Creck, and Black River Chippewas. 

H. R. 731. Wichita and affiliated bands. 


H. R. 2694, Washington Indians. 

H. R. 3444. Montana Indians, 

H. R. 3913. Delaware Indians. 

H. R. 4275. Ponca Indians. 

H. R. 4475. Cherokee Indians, 

H. R. 5325, Choctaw and Chickasaw Indians. 
II. R. 5799. Seminole Indians. 

II. R. 7913. Creek Indians. 

II. R. 8493. Stockbridge Indians, 

H. R. 8545. Yankton Band of Santee Sioux Indians. 
H. R. 9082. Kansas or Kaw Tribe of Indians, 
H. R. 9160. Certain Washington Indians, 


S. 4031. California Indians. 


The following bills passed both Houses and became laws: 
R. 25. Per capita payment of $50 to Chippewa Indians. 
II. R. 26. Compensate Chippewa Indians. 
H. R. 27. Compensate Chippewa Indians. 
H. R. 185. Chippewa per capita payment of $100, 
R. 192. Providing for a girls’ dormitory, Lapwai Indian Sana. 


II. R. 472. Deposit certain fonds to the credit of Navajo Tribe. 
II. R. 1414. Pay certain taxes to Stevens and Ferry Counties, Wash. 


II. R. 1029. Removal of restrictions on allotment of Isaac Jack. 
II. R. 2258. Relief of James J. McAllister. 

II. R. 2812. Authorizing Secretary of the Interior to sell certain lands. 
II. R. 2875. Addition of names of certain persons to roll of Flatheads. 
II. R. 2876. Payment of claims for back annuities, Chippewa Indians, 
II. R. 2877. Reserve certain lands for Indians of Zia Pueblo. 

II. R. 2878. Authorize sale of lands allotted under Moses agreement. 
H. R. 2879. Disposition of homestead allotments of deceased allottees, 


Blackfeet Reservation. 

H. R. 2881. Compensate three Comanche Indians. 

H. R. 2882. Reserve certain lands in Utah for a school site, Ute In- 
dians. 
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a H. R.2883. Validate certain allotments, Lac Courte Oreille Reserva- 
on, 
H. R. 2884. Extend restrictions against alienation of homestead 
allotments, Kansas or Kaw Indians. 
2977. Relief of H. E. Kuca and V. J. Koupal. 
3387. Relief of purchasers of certain lots at Sanish, N. Dak, 
. 5684. Enroll and allot members of Lac du Flambeau Indians. 
. 8800. Cancel allotment made to Mary Crane, 
3852. Final disposition of affairs of Eastern Band of Cherokees, 
. 3900. Cancel two allotments made to Richard Bell. 
4117. Construction of road in Fort Apache Reservation, Ariz. 
4161. Secure rights of way for drainage ditch, Lake Andes. 
. R. 4460. Pay certain Red Lake Indians for garden plats sur- 
rendered, 
II. R. 4401. 
II. R. 4462. 
H. R. 4803. 
purposes. 
H. R. 4804, 
II. R. 4818. 
II. R. 4835. 
II. R. 5416. 
house. 
II. R. 5726. 
H. R. 6298. 
purposes. 
H. R. 6328. 
Gaither. 
H. R. 6355. 
II. R. 6483, 
II. R. 6490. 
vation. 
H. R. 6541. 
II. R. 6857. 


Pay certain claims against Chippewa Indians. 
Payment of Choctaw and Chickasaw townsite furk. 
Sale of lands and plants not needed for admin‘ktrative 


Allotment of certain lands, Fort Yuma Reservation, Ariz, 
Perfect title of purchasers of Indian lands. 

Tay tuition of Indian children in public schools. 

Set aside certain land, Quinauelt Reservation, for light- 


Modifying Osage fund restrictions. 
Permitting leasing of unallotted lands for oil and gas 


Relief of Charles F. Pierce, Frank T. Mann, and Mollie 


Making all Indians citizens. 
Amending Osage act of June 28, 1906. 
Relief of dispossessed allotted Indians, Nisqually Reser- 


Disposal of unallotted lands, Omaha Reservation. 
Relief of Chester Calf and Crooked Nose Woman, 
. 6864, Use of Indian lands for Minidoka irrigation project. 
7077. Amending appropriation act of 1914. 
. Pay certain claims to various Pottawatomi Indians. 
Relief of F. J. Kramer. 
Investigate claims of certain Sloux Indians, 
. Amending act of March 3, 1909. 
. Amending act of August 1, 1914. 
. Relief of Omaha Indians, 
H. R. 10025. Permanent withdrawal of certain lands, Walker River 
Reservation. 
H. R. 11358. Cancel restricted fee patents on Winnebago Reservation. 
H. R. 11360. Withdraw 40-acre tract for Navajo Indians, 
H. R. 11361. Exchange Government and private lands, Navajo Reser- 
vation, 
II. R. 11302. Purchase certain lots in Cedar City, Utah, for Piutes. 
H. R. 12156. Extending time for repayment of Crow revolving fund. 
House joint resolution for investigation of administration of Indian 
affairs in the State of Oklahoma. 
House joint resolution authorizing expenditure of Fort Peck 4 per 
cent fund. 
S. 877. Exchange of lands, Walpai Reservation, Ariz. 
S. 006. Construction of the San Carlos irrigation project, Arizona. 
S. 369. Amending act for the relief of Indian occupying railroad 
lands. 
S. 1237. 
yation, 
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Relief of settlers on lands, L' Anse and Vieux Desert Reser- 


. Amending Newlands reclamation project. act. 
. Purchase tract of land for Temoak Band of homeless Indians, 
. Relief of settlers of certain lands in Pyramid Lake Reserva- 


Pay one-half cost of bridge across San Juan River, N. Mex. 
. Relief of J. G. Seupelt. 
. Relief of the heirs of Ko-mo-dal-kiah, 
Purchase lands for Clallam Indians. 
Relief of Mrs. Benjamin Gauthier. 
. Maintenance of Gallup-Durango Highway, Navajo Reserva- 


Relief of James F. Rowell. 
Authorizing leasing for mining of lands, Kaw Reservation. 
Quarters, fuel, and light for employees Indian field service, 
Quiet title to lands within the Pueblo land grants. 
. Amending laws relating to timber operations, Menominee 
Reservation. 
S. 3247. Relief of Jacob Crew. 
S. 4014. Amending law relating per capita cost of Indian schools, 
S. 4015. Sell certain lands to the city of Los Angeles. 
S. 4367. Extend time for payment on homestead entries, Fort Peck 
Reservation, Mont. 
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CHARGES AGAINST INDIAN BUREAU—COMMISSIONER CHARLES H. 
BURKE VINDICATED 


Mr. WILLIAMSON. Mr. Speaker, on December 10, 1924, in 
addressing the House, I made the following statement: 


Yesterday, under leave to extend, the gentleman from Oklahoma 
[Mr. Howanpl inserted in the Record a letter written him by one 
Hugh Murphy, grossly maligning the Hon. Charles H. Burke, Com- 
missioner of Indian Affairs. There follows a long statement purport- 
ing to have been made by this man Murphy. 

The Committee on Indian Affairs has been authorized to investigate 
the administration of Indian affairs in Oklahoma among the Five 
Civilized Tribes, My judgment is that when this investigation is com- 
pleted you will find that the crooks in connection with the matter 
referred to in the statement will be found outside of the Indian Office 
and not within it. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask the Clerk to read a very short 
letter, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

DECEMBER 10, 1924. 
Hon. Homer P. SNYDER, 
Chairman Committee on Indian Affaire, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. SNYDER: I notice in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of 
yesterday that this office is charged, through a Member of the House 
of Representatives, with maladministration of Indian affairs in Okla- 
homa. Having been warned that we would be attacked if we con- 
tinued to insist upon the enactment of legislation, now pending, with 
a view of stopping graft by dishonest attorneys and others who have 
defrauded Indians, and in many instances Indian children, I assume 
that these charges are carrying out the threat. 

There should be an immediate investigation, and as your committee 
is clothed with full authority to investigate, I most respectfully and 
earnestly request not only an investigation of these charges but of 
every phase of the conduct and administration of this office during my 
incumbency as commissioner. Fortunately sufficient authority is given 
your committee, under the resolution adopted by the House of Repre- 
sentatives on June 4, 1924, to make the investigation that I urge you 
to make. I ask that the one purporting to be the author of the 
charges filed and the witnesses he names be immediately called before 
the committee. 

Very respectfully, 
CHAS. H. BURKE, Commissioner. 


During the month of January a subcommittee of the Commit- 
tee on Indian Affairs of the House held protracted hearings and 
inyestigated the charges against Commissioner Burke, in re- 
sponse to his request that an investigation be made. Every 
opportunity was afforded those making these charges to prove 
their case. A careful examination of the testimony utterly 
fails to disclose anything that reflects either upon the integrity 
or ability of the commissioner. On the other hand, the evidence 
clearly discloses that the commissioner was bath diligent and 
alert in protecting the rights of the Indians. It discloses fur- 
ther that the crooks, who are clearly shown to be outside the 
Indian Bureau, caused the charges to be made in the hope of 
preventing the commissioner from further interfering with 
their looting of certain Indians in Oklahoma. As long as Mr. 
Burke remains in his present position those who expect to profit 
at the expense of the Indians may expect rough going. 

The commissioner has courage of a high order and may be 
expected to fight graft or overreaching at any personal expense 
to himself. 

On February 19, 1925, the chairman of the committee sub- 
mitted a report signed by him and four other members of the 
subcommittee of seven. This report clearly confirms what I 
have just said. The charges against the commissioner were 
directed to the manner in which the estates of certain re- 
stricted Indians, members of the Five Civilized Tribes, were 
handled, and are limited to the cases of Richmond Bruner, 
Martha and Saber Jackson, and Jackson Barnett, all full- 
blood Creek Indians. The report of the committee in discuss- 
ing these cases, under the names of the respective parties, 
contains the following: 

RICHMOND BRUNER 


As to the charges against the commissioner with reference to Rich- 
mond Bruner, the evidence fails to sustain any of the charges, but, 
on the contrary, by the testimony and the files of the Interior Depart- 
ment it is clearly demonstrated that the officials of the Interior 
Department and the Indian Bureau, including the commissioner, acted 
properly, speedily, and with a view to the protection of the restricted 
funds in the custody of the department for the protection of the heirs 
of Richmond Bruner. As soon as it was determined that Jane Bruner 
was the sole heir the money was paid over as direeted by the proper 
court, 


MARTHA AND SABER JACKSON 


That in every detail pertaining to the Faber and Martha Jackson 
cases, the Secretary of the Interior and other departmental officials, 
including the Commissioner of Indian Affairs and other officials and 
employees of the Indian Bureau, acted diligently and only with a view 
to protect Saber and Martha Jackson in their estates, and that there 
is no evidence whatsoever of neglect or maladministration on the part 
of any of the officials before referred to. 


JACKSON BARNETT 


The evidence clearly established that the Secretary of the Interior 
and other officials of the Interior Department, including the Commis- 
sioner of Indian Affairs and other officials and employees of that 
bureau, in approving the request of Jackson Barnett for the distribu- 
tion of $1,100,000 of his estate, acted in all matters assuming that 
they had the legal right and that morally and equitably they could 
allow Jackson Barnett to make such a distribution. Several solicitors 
of the Interior Department, in addition to the then solicitor, had ren- 
dered opinions upon the law and the power of the Secretary in such 
cases, as had the former Creek tribal attorney, said to be an able 
lawyer. 

* s © $ — > 5 

The testimony also shows that the officials of the Interior Depart- 
ment, including the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, believed that 
Jackson Barnett, in making the gifts to his wife, Bacone Indian Col- 
lege, and the Murrow Orphans’ Home, had sufficient mental capacity to 
comprehend and know in a general way what he was doing and why 
he was doing it. 


The report signed by a majority of the subcommittee, as 
stated, ends with the following: 


FINDINGS AND CONCLUSIONS 


That from a careful examination of the evidence adduced during 
the hearings,‘ there is nothing to sustain any charge of corruption 
against the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, Charles H. Burke, or 
any other official or employee of the Indian Bureau or the Interior 
Department, and that the purpose of the charges was to ‘imply 
corruption. 

That it was admitted by the proponents of the charges, under oath, 
that no person connected with the Interior Department or the Indian 
Service, by reason of any action with reference to the matters com- 
plained of, bad personally profited in any way whatsoever from the 
estates involved. 

No testimony or evidence was offered reflecting in any manner upon 
the character, honesty, and good faith of any employee or official of ` 
the Indian Bureau or the Interior Department. 

That the evidence shows that the charges are unfounded and un- 
truthful, and were conceived and given wide publicity to injure the 
Commissioner of Indian Affairs and other department officials because 
of the refusal of the Department of the Interior to allow a claim for 
large fees from the estates of full-blood restricted Indians. 

That the person who signed the charges against Commissioner Burke 
had no personal knowledge of the facts to which he made affidavit, 
except as to the Bruner case. 

That from the evidence it clearly appears that the real author of 
these charges in his connections with the Saber and Martha Jackson 
cases was guilty of unethical and reprehensible conduct. 

Such baseless charges furnish an example of what frequently hap- 
pens in connection with the handling of Indian matters where false 
statements are circulated against officials who are honestly and faith- 
fully performing their duties to defeat the plans and schemes of those 
who endeavor to take advantage of helpless Indians and to defraud 
them of their estates. Your committee finds that Commissioner Charles 
H. Burke has faithfully and efficiently, under the supervision of the 
Secretary of the Interior, administered the affairs of the Indians who 
are the wards of the Government. 


BURKE WXONERATED 


Further discussion is unnecessary for the purpose of showing 
that the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, Charles H. Burke, 
was not only fully vindieated and exonerated from the charges 
made against him, but that the charges were conceived and 
published for the purpose of injuring him and in retaliatton of 
his refusal to allow claims for large fees from the estates of 
full-blood restricted Indians which had not been earned, and 
that said charges were unfounded and untruthful; also that 
the real person responsible for the charges was in his connee- 
tions with some of the cases guilty of unethical and repre- 
hensible conduct. 

THE BARNETT ENDOWMENTS 

In the Jackson Barnett case the thing complained of was 
the action of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs in consenting 
to the distribution of $1,100,000 of funds to the credit of said 
Jackson Barnett from oil and gas royalties from his allotment. 
It was represented to the commissioner by Jackson Barnett 
that he had no near or known relatives and that, to avoid liti- 
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gation oyer his estate and in order to provide for his wife, he 
desired to give her one-half of the amount before mentioned 
and to give a like amount to the American Baptist Home Mis- 
sion Society of New York as an endowment for Bacone Indian 
College and the Murrow Indian Orphan Home of Muskogee, 
Okla. 

The matter, after careful consideration and after an opinion 
of the solicitor of the department had been obtained with refer- 
ence to the legality of the transaction, was authorized and con- 
summated with the full approval of the Secretary of the 
Interior and other officials of that department, including the 
officials of the Indian Bureau. The $550,000 to the American 
Baptist Home Mission Society was placed in the Equitable 
Trust Co. of New York in trust, $20,000 of the income there- 
from to be paid Jackson Barnett annually during his life- 
time ; $200,000 of the amount given to Mrs. Barnett was placed 
in trust in the Riggs National Bank of Washington, D. C.; and 
$7,500 of the income therefrom was also to be paid to Jackson 
Barnett annually during his lifetime, thus insuring him an an- 
nual income of $27,500. He also possessed other income from 
oil royalties, which at present amounts to about $3,000 a 
month; so that, approximately, he has an annual income of 
$50,000. He is still possessed of his allotment and has moneys 
and bonds, and is considered to be worth about $1,000,000. 


THLOCCO AND BRUNBR CASES 


It has been the history in Oklahoma that, upon the death of 
rich Indians who accumulated wealth from oil royalties, there 
has been invariably a clamor on the part of alleged heirs, who, 
through unscrupulous lawyers, assert heirship by instituting 
contests, with the result that a very large portion of the estates 
are dissipated and wasted and the real heirs get but a very 
small portion of what they really are entitled to receive. In 
the Martha and Saber Jackson cases involved in the charges 
against the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, they were the heirs 
of one Barney Thlocco, who at his death was possessed of an 
allotment of 160 acres of land, which proved to be very pro- 
ductive through the discovery and development of oil. The 
evidence in the hearings disclosed that there were 187 heirs, or 
alleged heirs, of Barney Thlocco, and that nearly $1,000,000 
was expended in a settlement of these claims. In the Rich- 
mond Bruner case, another of the cases involved in the charges 
against the commissioner, the testimony shows that Bruner at 
his death was possessed of an estate aggregating $114,000, and 
that he was also possessed of a 40-acre tract of land as an allot- 
ment. A large part of this estate, which was in the possession 
of the Interior Department, was in Liberty bonds. The sole 
heir of Richmond Bruner was his wife, who was a negro 
woman and not an Indian, The estate was turned over, upon 
the order of a State court, to an administrator. Within a short 
time thereafter, and when a settlement was made with Mrs, 
Bruner, she only received a little more than $500. 


COMMISSIONER’S ATTITUDE 


The Commissioner of Indian Affairs, having knowledge of 
such conditions, believed that, where a wealthy Indian was dis- 
posed to give some portion of his estate for the education of his 
people and for the care of Indian orphan children and to create 
a permanent.endowment for such purposes, he should be per- 
mitted to do so, and especially where the Indian was not pos- 
sessed of any dependent or near relatives. The commissioner 
and the other officials of the Indian Bureau and of the Interior 
Department should be commended for encouraging this policy. 
Recently there appeared in the Times-Democrat, a leading news- 
paper published at Muskogee, Okla., an editorial that discusses 
gifts such as made by Jackson Barnett, and I indorse what it 
says, as I belieye every unprejudiced, thinking person would 
do if fully informed. This is the editorial: 

INDIAN MONEY WELL SPENT 

It is gratifying te observe that through all the maze of testimony, 
accusation, and recrimination that developed in the Indian investiga- 
tion aow closing that no person has been able to attack Indian funds 
that went into the endowment of Bacone Indian University. True, there 
were several times indirect thrusts in this direction, but they were so 
obviously unjust that not one person had the nerve to openly challenge 
these bequests. 

No Indian has given any money to Bacone except in instances where 
that Indian had more money, and generously, than he would ever need. 
No one made such a bequest except from surplus funds, Therefore no 
Indian suffered. The money went to endow for all time a great uni- 
versity deyoted solely to the education and training of Indians. Could 
there be a more lofty or practical purpose for the surplus funds of very 
rich Indians? We believe not. We believe that more money from the 
game sources should go to Bacone University, It comes nearer 
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being an ideal disposition of such funds than anything else that has 
come under our observation in 25 years’ experiencé and close contact 
with Indian fortunes. 

These fortunes came to the Indians without effort and without cost. 
In many cases they are far beyond the wants or even the vision of the 
Indians who own them, Only a part of such amounts of money can be 
either useful or beneficial to the Indian himself or to his direct rela- 
tives, It must be disposed of somehow, and since very rich white men 
find it advisable to endow many universities and colleges for white 
people, when there are already hundreds of such institutions, why is it 
not advisable for very rich Indians to enlow a similar institution, it 
being the only one of its kind and purpose in the world, 

No, the most creditable phase that has developed out of this entire 
mass of information is the fact that no one has attacked this method 
of disposing of excess Indian wealth, 


FURTHER PRESS COMMENT 


The press of the country in commenting upon the report 
made by the subcommittee of the Committee on Indian Affairs 
very generally upheld the committee in its exoneration and 
vindication of Commissioner Burke. As an example of what 
one newspaper said editorially in commenting upon the report 
I wish to insert from the News, Detroit, Mich., from its issue 
of February 24, 1925: 

A CLEAN BILL FOR BURKB 

When a Government officer has been accused of maladministration 
and has been investigated as thoroughly as it appears Charles II. 
Burke, Commissioner of Indian Affairs, was investigated, it is good 
to find that such a clean bill can be returned as that brought in by 
the subcommittee of the House Committee on Indian Affairs which 
heard the evidence. 

Not only was nothing found against Mr. Burke or any other official 
or employee of the Indian Bureau but it was discovered that the 
charges brought against him “ were conceived and given wide publicity 
to injure the Commissioner of Indian Affairs and other department 
officials because of the refusal of the Department of the Interior to 
allow a claim for large fees from the estates of full-blood restricted 
Indians.” 

In short, these officials were engaged in protecting the Indians 
from the rapacity of white men, ‘These Indians were wards of 
the Government, and if the Government could not protect them no 
one could. The committee found that “the real author of the 
charges * * was guilty of unethical and reprehensible conduct,” 
It will be a pity if no action can be taken against him, 


The Argus-Leader, the leading daily newspaper in South 
Dakota, which is the State in which Commissioner Burke re- 
sides, in an editorial published February 21, 1925, made the 


following comment: 
BURKE EXONERATED 


While the Argus-Leader did not pretend to know anything about the 
details of the charges brought against Commissioner of Indian Affairs 
Charles H. Burke, its editor has known Mr. Burke for some two score 
years and therefore was never for a moment alarmed by the charges 
made against him last December by an Oklahoma Congressman. Events 
have shown that this paper's reaction to the matter from the start was 
absolutely right, for Associated Press dispatches of yesterday from 
Washington stated that after a full and fair hearing the congressional 
committee inyestigating the matter had completely exonerated Mr, 
Burke, 

The committee did not mix words on the matter. There is,” it de- 
clared, nothing to sustain any charge of corruption against the Com- 
missioner of Indian Affairs, Mr. Charles H. Burke, or any other official 
or employee of the Indian Bureau or the Interior Department.” 

The whole thing appears to have been started by a bunch of grafters, 
as Commissioner Burke intimated was the case. The committee found 
from the evidence that the charges are unfounded and untruthful and 
were conceived and given-wide publicity to injure the Commissioner of 
Indian Affairs and other departmental officials because of the refusal of 
the Department of the Interior to allow a claim for large fees from 
the estates of full-blooded restricted Indians.” 

That, we guess, settles it. Grafters and glib politicians with their 
faked charges had nothing on Charles II. Burke. His many friends in 
the Sunshine State will welcome this vindication and added evidence of 
Mr. Burke's high character and ability in the service of the Federal 
Government, 


I might add many other similar newspaper comments, and 
could elaborate at considerable length in a discussion of this 
matter, but it would seem that nothing more than what I have 
submitted and stated is necessary, except to call attention to 
the long and honorable record of Commissioner Charles II. 
Burke. For 42 years he has been a citizen of South Dakota 
and his home has adjoined Indian reservations. He, there- 
fore, knows Indians from personal observation and knowledge. 
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For 14 years he served as a Member of Congress from South 
Dakota, and was a member of the House Indian Committee, 
and was also chairman of that great committee. Mr. Burke 

is the author of some of the most important Indian laws on 
the statute books, notably the Burke Act of May 8, 1906, and 
the act of June 25, 1910. 

For approximately four years Commissioner Burke has been 
at the head of the United States Indian Service. It is generally 
recognized that he has made a most efficient commissioner. It 
may well be doubted whether any man in the United States 
has a better knowledge of the Indian problem than Commis- 
sioner Burke and he can be depended upon to guard faithfully 

the best interests of the American Indian and administer the 
great responsibilities of his office with absolute fairness and 
with credit to himself and to the Government. 


GREAT LAKES-ST. LAWRENCE WATERWAY 


Mr. LEAVITT. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, 
on the last day of February a joint resolution was approved 
by the two houses of the Legislature of Montana, and on the 
4th of March it was forwarded to me by the secretary of 
state of that Commonwealth. It has the purpose of expressing 
the sentiment of my State regarding the Great Lakes-St. Law- 
rence waterway to the sea. Of course, it reached me too late 
for presentation while the House was in session, but I am 

pleased to have it set forth in the Recorp as the belief and 
hope of my State, and in doing so to say that it is my desire 
and expectation to be of all assistance I can in consummat- 
ing the construction of this great shipway. 
The resolution is as follows: 


Senate joint resolution No. 3 (introduced by Scofield) relating to the 
opening of the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence waterway from Duluth 
to the sea 
Whereas the opening of a direct passage from Duluth to the sea 

through the St. Lawrence River enabling ocean-going vessels to load 

at Duluth and other Lake ports for any port in the world, is ab- 
solutely necessary to bring the great West in close contact with the 

markets of the world; and z 
Whereas this route shortens the distance from Montana to northern 

Europe 500 miles and places all points in the great West 1,000 miles 

nearer an ocean port, thereby enabling us to ship to market the 

products of our farms, mines, and factories at rates that would enable 
us to sell them at a profit and also create numerous new industries 
that can not now be operated without loss; and 

Whereas the International Commission, established by the United 

States and Canadian Governments to consider the advisability of open- 

ing the Great Lakes to ocean-going ships and to employ engineers to 

make preliminary surveys and report, did report on June 9, 1921, 

favorably to Congress; and f 
Whereas the establishment of this route to the sea is the only hope 

of this great midland empire for a reduction of freight rates: Now 

therefore be it 
Resolved by the Senate of the State of Montana (the House of Rep- 
resentatives concurring), That our representatives in the Senate and 

Congress of the United States be, and are hereby, requested to bring 

this matter before their respective legislative bodies, explain to them 

the imperative necessity now existing for said waterway, and do all in 
their power to get the United States Government to take immediate 
action to make this waterway a reality in the near future; be it 
further 

Resolved, That a copy hereof be transmitted by the secretary of the 

State of Montana to the Senators and Representatives of the State of 

Montana in Congress and that they be urged to use their best efforts 

to obtain congressional action as herein indicated. 

W. S. McCormack, 
President of the Senate. 
R. C. BRICKER, 
Speaker of the House, 
Approved February 28, 1925. 
Filed March 2, 1925, 
WOODROW WILSON 


Mr. RAINEY. Mr. Speaker, under leave granted to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp, I insert an address delivered by 
myself at the Wilson day luncheon at the William Penn Hotel, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., December 27, 1924: 


Appress or Hon, Henry T. RAINEY, MEMBER OF CONGRESS FROM 
ILLINOIS 


There has been conveyed to me the wish of your committee that my 
speech to-day should deal with Mr. Wilson from the standpoint of my 
intimate knowledge of him while in the White House. I will endeavor 
to the best of my ability and without any attempt at elaborate diction 
or oratory to comply with this request, 
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I knew Woodrow Wilson better than most men. I was closely asso- 
ciated with him during the entire period of bis Presidency. My inti- 
mate acquaintance with him commenced in a rather remarkable way, 
and I relate the experience now for the purpose of calling attention to 
the careful methods adopted by President Wilson in dealing with the 
Important matters connected with his public life. The Legislature of 
New Jersey had convened for the purpose of selecting a United States 
Senator from that State. This was before we had adopted the prin- 
ciple of electing United States Senators by direct vote of the people, 
In the State of New Jersey the selection of a United States Senator 
had been submitted in a popular advisory election. The Democratic 
candidate, to the surprise of political leaders, had received a majority 
of the votes in the election, Political bosses of the Democratic Party 
in New Jersey had started out to defeat in the legislature the choice 
expressed at the polls. The legislature was in a deadlock and bad been 
for days. At 12 o'clock of the night which preceded the election of 
a Senator from New Jersey, there came a call for me over the telephone 
in my hotel in the city of Washington. I arose from my bed and an- 
swered the call, and this was the conversation: This is Governor 
Wilson talking from Trenton; is this Mr. Ramsey?” I replied that it 
was, and he said, “Can you find Billie Hughes to-night?’ I replied 
yes. He said, “I have been trying to locate him, but have failed, WII 
you say to him that to-night at a joint session of the house and the 
senate in Trenton he received four votes for United States Senator; 
the following are the names of the members who voted for him.“ He 
then gave me their names, and then he continued, “ Will you see Billie 
Hughes at once and tell him to send a wire to each of these gentlemen 
advising them that he is not a candidate and asking them to yote to- 
morrow for the regular Democratic nominee for United States Sena- 
tor?” I replied that I would. I knew where to find Representative 
Hughes. He was on that night at a Press Club function in Washing- 
ton. I went at once to the Press Club and found him there and com- 
municated to him the advice of Governor Wilson. I then aceom- 
panied him to the telegraph office and the telegrams were sent. At 10 
o'clock the next morning as a result of these telegrams, we elected a 
Democratic United States Senator from New Jersey. Afterwards 
Representative Hughes himself succeeded to the Senatorship from New 
Jersey, and he died while a Member of the United States Senate, 1 
mention this incident in order to indicate the careful, exact methods 
which characterized always Woodrow Wilson's publie career. He did 
not know me personally, but in some way he knew that I was closely 
associated with Hughes; he knew that we were on the same com- 
mittees, engaged in the same kind of work; that we boarded at the 
same hotel; that we were close personal friends. He felt that I would 
know where to find him if anybody knew, and in these particulars he 
was not in error, In this way my close acquaintance and friendship 
with Woodrow Wilson commenced, and it lasted throughout the re- 
maining years of his life, 


THE UNDERWOOD TARIFF BILL, HOW IT WAS PREPARED 


During his speaking campaign for the presidency which followed 
1 was closely associated with him, speaking with him from the same 
platform aud from the rear of his special train many times. My close 
acquaintance with him, however, commenced after his election to the 
Presidency and during the special session of Congress in which the 
Underwood tariff bill was framed. Mr. UNperwoop, of Alabama, was 
chairman of the Ways and Means Committee of the House, a powerful 
position. In addition to this, he was the majority leader of the House 
und the Democrats were in control of that Congress. He was and 18 
a man of great ability and of the highest character, but he never 
stood for the low-tariff propositions to which the Democratic Party 
had been committed throughout its entire history. He favored a tariff 
on raw wool. In the making of tariffs the rates of the wool schedule 
determined always the rates of the entire bill. If wool was free it 
meant a lower rate on textiles of all kinds, and this made lower 
rates on all the other schedules, The wool schedule was then termed, 
and now is, the “ keystone of the arch of protection.“ Mr. UNDERWOOD 
stood for a tariff on raw wool. After the long-drawn-out hearings 
were over and the Democrats on the committee had commenced to meet 
in executive sessions to frame the Underwood bill, we soon found that 
Mr. Usprerwoop stood for a tariff on raw wool. The Democratic mèm- 
bers were in favor of free raw wool. Before long, however, he won 
them over to his viewpoint. He was the leader of the House and the 
chairman of the committee. One by one they adopted his theory of 
drafting the bill until there were only two of us left—Harrison, of New 
York, who afterwards became Governor General of the Philippine 
Islands, and myself. When the final vote was taken, we alone of the 
Democratic members of the Ways and Means Committee stood for the 
traditional Democratice policy of free raw wool. 

The suggestion was made by Mr. Uxperwoop that we make the mat- 
ter unanimous and proceed to finish up the bill upon a tariff on raw. 
wool theory, Both Mr. Harrison and myself refused to agree to 
this. He then proposed to leave the matter to a caucus of the Demo- 
cratic Members of the House asking us to agree to abide by the re- 
sult of the caucus. We both refused, insisting that we had made 
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other promises to our constituents and were therefore under the 


caucus rule exempt and not bound by caucus action. We announced 
that in that event we would carry the fight to the floor of the House. 
This was the kind of a fight Mr. Unperwoop did not want. He then 
proposed to “leave it to the President,” upen the theory that ulti- 
mately the President would be compelled to approve the bill. To this 
Mr. Harrison and I agreed. Mr. Unpegwoop was perfectly fair in 
his arrangements. He arranged for a conference the next day with the 
President for Mr. Harrison and myself representing the traditional 
free-wool policy of the Democratic Party, Mr. Unperwoop himself to 
present the proposition upon a basis of taxed raw wool. After the 
adjournment that day, Mr. Unperwoop went to the White House. 
Immediately after his visit, the President called me over the phone 
and arranged for a meeting the next morning at the White House. 
He also called Mr. Harrison over the phone and arranged to meet 
him at a different hour. At the appointed time, I called at the 
White House and met the President in his private office. He said 
to me, “ Mr. Ratxey, I want to hear you talk about wool.” I pro- 
ceeded at once with a discussion of the question from the traditional 
Democratic standpoint. I talked for 45 minutes, The President 
asked, occasionally, questions. At the end of that time he thanked 
me and I left. Immediately afterwards his conference with Mr. Har- 
rison commenced. Mr. Harrison had exactly the same experience 
and discussed wool with the President for about the same period of 
time. We met in the afternoon of that day and compared notes. 
Neither of us could say how the President stood on the question. 
In none of his public utterances had he ever discussed this phase of 
tarif making. That afternoon Mr. UNDERWOOD spent considerable 
time with the President discussing wool. The next day the Democratic 
members of the committee met in their committee room to receive 
the decision of the President. At half past 2 o'clock in the afternoon 
Mr. Usperwoop left in his car for the White House. At 3 o'clock 
he was back in the committee room, and he made the simple announce- 
ment, “Gentlemen, the President has decided against us, We will 
proceed to draft the bill on a free-wool basis.“ We at once called 
in the experts aud in a few days the Underwood bill with its low rates 
conforming in every way to Democratic doctrines and Democratic 
theories was prepared. It remained on the statute books longer than 
any of the 25 or more tariff bills we have enacted since 1787, except 
perhaps one bill. If Mr. UNDERWOOD had bad his way about it, the 
bill and its rates would not have been much lower than the rates 
of the Payne-Aldrich bill which contributed so much to the defeat 
of the Republican Party in 1912. Democratic pledges were kept in 
the Underwood bill; but for the Underwood bill with its low rates 
we are in fact indebted alone to Woodrow Wilson. 


HUMAN SYMPATHY AND TENDERNESS OF WOODROW WILSON 


It was after his second election and while the war clouds were 
growing daily thicker and thicker about us that I presented to him the 
case of the pardon of a man who had been convicted in Illinois in a 
Federal court charged with using the mails improperly. He had been 
sentenced to serve a period of five years in the Federal penitentiary 
at Leayenworth. The matter had been pending for a long time before 
the pardon attorney of the Department of Justice, who, after a careful 
investigation, had recommended a pardon to the Attorney General. 
He was clearly not guilty. His conviction was the result of a resort 
to practices which I will not discuss at the present time. We bad an 
Attorney General at that time who believed that no man should be 
pardoned, but that verdicts of juries should be absolutely upheld. 
I have never known in public Ufe a man less susceptible to appeals 
for the exercise of pardoning powers than this Attorney General, I 
watched the matter carefully. I had asked for a hearing before the 
Attorney General when the case came to him from the pardon attorney. 
I had been promised a hearing, but the promise was not kept. The 
record was sent to the President with the adverse recommendation of 
the Attorney General. I found it in the office of the President's pri- 
vate secretary on the afternoon of the day when the convicted. man 
must start for the penitentiary. He had a wife and five small children. 
I asked for an immediate hearing with the President, His time was 
all taken up until 6 o'clock that evening. At 6 o'clock that evening I 
met him in the private apartments of the White House. The record 
in the case was on the table. It comprised hundreds of typewritten 
pages. I found there the recommendation of the pardon attorney for 
a complete pardon, and the indorsement of the Attorney General 
disapproving the recommendation and advising against a pardon. The 
President said to me, “How much time do I have to pass on this 
case?” I said to him, “This young man is now in Washington. In 
order to save his bondsmen he must leave on the train at 1.30 o'clock 
to-night for Leavenworth if your decision is adverse.“ The President 
said to me, I see that I will get no dinner to-night. If I am going 
through these records, it will take all the time from now to 1 o'clock 
to-night to do it.“ At his request I then briefly outlined the case. 
He said to me, “ Where can I reach you to-night?” and I said, “In 
my office.” At 9 o'clock that night I went with the defendant in the 
case to my office. We remained there until 11 o'clock. There had 


come no word from the President. Eleven thirty o'clock at night 
and no word from the President. The defendant in the case said to 
me, “ Would it not be better for you to call the President up? He 
has evidently forgotten the matter.” I knew the President and his 
habits, and I refused to call him up. It was 12.45 o'clock at night 
and still no word from the President. I called a taxi to have it in 
readiness at the main door of the House Office Building in order that 
we might make the journey quickly to the railroad station. At 1 
o’clock there came a ring at my office phone. I answered it. It was 
the President of the United States. He said to me, “Is the defendant 
in this case now in your office?" I replied, Les; but he is ready to 
start for the train.” He said, Lou may tell him he need not go. 
I have just finished my study of the record in this case. I have con- 
cluded to pardon him.” I mention this incident to show the tender 
side of the man who was popularly believed to be cold and unapproach- 
able. As a matter of fact, Woodrow Wilson always felt keenly the lack 
of sympathy he experienced in his public career. There are only a 
few who understood him. He was a man always of the tenderest 
sympathies, never quite understanding the detached life he led nor the 
reason for it, 
THE WAR MESSAGE 


How well I remember the night of April 2, 1917. The Members 
of the House had assembled in their Chambers. Outside the rain 
was falling. It was a most solemn occasion. At 8 o'clock and 30 
minutes p. m. the Doorkeeper announced, “The Vice President of 
the United States and the Members of the United States Senate.” 
The Members of the House rose while solemnly the Vice President 
and the Senate, led by the officers of the Senate, entered the Cham- 
ber and were seated, and then there came the announcement from the 
Doorkeeper, “The Chief Justice and the Justices of the Supreme Court 
of the United States,“ and while all the Members of the Senate and 
the House stood the members of the Supreme Court of the United States 
entered the Chamber and all were again seated. At 8 o'clock and 37 
minutes the President of the United States, escorted by committees of 
Senators and Representatives, entered the Hall of the House and stood 
at the Clerk’s desk amid prolonged applause. And then there came 
from the Speaker of the House his simple presentation of the Presi- 
dent; “Gentlemen of the Sixty-fifth Congress, I present the President 
of the United States.“ Then followed the address of the President of 
the United States. I can see him to-day as he stood with quiet dignity 
in the place assigned to him and delivered his address, the most mo- 
mentous address, the most far-reaching in its consequences, that had 
ever been before presented to the Congress of the United States. The gal- 
leries were full except the diplomatic gallery and there were vacant 
places there. The Imperial German Government was not represented. 
“There are very serious choices of policy to be made and made im- 
mediately.” With these words the President commenced his address. 
Referring to the submarine warfare he said: “American ships have been 
sunk, American lives taken, in ways which it has stirred us very deeply 
to learn of, but the ships and people of other neutral and friendly 
nations have been sunk and overwhelmed in the waters in the same 
way. There has been no discrimination. The challenge is to all man- 
kind. Each nation must decide for itself how it will meet it.“ And 
then the President continued, recounting all the events which had led 
up to the message he was then delivering, and continued: “ We have no 
quarrel with the German people. We have no feeling toward them 
but one of sympathy and friendship,” and then followed his arraign- 
ment not of the German people, but of the German Government, which 
I may mention in passing the German people themselves have now 
repudiated and overturned. The President continued: “ We enter this 
war only where we are clearly forced into it because there are no other 
means of defending our rights * * * but the right is more 
precious than peace * * +, The day has come when America is 
privileged to spend her blood and her might for the principles that gave 
her birth and happiness and the peace which she has treasured. God 
helping her, she can do no other.” With these words the President 
closed, On that solemn occasion for an interval after the close of the 
address there was no applause, and then suddenly standing erect on the 
floor, the Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of the United States, him- 
self a distinguished Confederate soldier, led the wild applause which 
followed. The President went out into the night and into the rain. 
Slowly the great audience dispersed, and then there commenced the 
debate in the House and in the Senate on the declaration of war, 

THE CLOS® OF THE DEBATE ON THE WAR DECLARATION AND THE CAREFUL 
METHODS OF WOODROW WILSON 


I made one of the speeches closing the debate at 3 o'clock on the 
morning of April 5. Soon thereafter the vote was taken. Only 50 
Members of the House voted “no.” I retired immediately to my office 
and addressed a letter to the President of the United States, announcing 
my intention to resign from Congress, and asking him in that event to 
issue an Executive order permitting me to enlist in the military forces 
of the United States. I had passed military age and it would require 
an order of this character. I sent the message to him at the White 


House by a special messenger and awaited his reply. I knew the Presk 
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dent's habits. I knew he was not asleep. At 7 o'clock in the morning 
I received his answer by a special messenger. He reminded me of the 
fact that I was on the Ways and Means Committee of the House of 
Representatives, the ranking member of my party on that committee; 
that that committee was charged with the serious duty of suggesting 
to Congress methods of financing the war. He asked me to remain 
where I was, insisting that in that way I could best serve my country. 


THE TARIFF COMMISSION AND THE ALMOST PROPHETIC OUTLOOK OF 
WOODROW WILSON 


At the request of the President I prepared the bill providing for a 
Tariff Commission. In its completed form I took it to him. He ob- 
jected to two provisions in the bill. He said, Lou have provided for 
three Democrats and three Republicans. This is not a nonpartisan 
commission. It is a bipartisan commission.” He also said, This bill 
requires in the appointments I may make the approval of the Senate. 
I would like to have you change this bill so as to permit me to appoint 
a nonpartisan commission, and in my judgment it can not be but parti- 
san if the appointments must be approved by the Senate.” I expressed 

my approval of the President's position, but told him it would be im- 
possible to get the bill through the House unless it divided the mem- 
bership of the committee equally between the parties and required the 
approval of the Senate for the appointments he might make, I told him 
there was much opposition to the bill on the Democratic side. He then 
agreed to the bill in the form which I prepared it, saying to me in 
effect, “ The time will come when you will find that I am right about 
it,” and the time did come, It was after the election of 1920, when 
the backwash of the war had destroyed the Democratic majority in 
both the House and the Senate, and when President Harding had been 
elected by a majority of 8,000,000 votes. There was a Democratic 
vacancy on the commission. After 18 years of continuous service I had 
been defeated, and my ninth term as a Member of Congress was rapidly 
drawing to a close. Without any solicitation on my part, the President, 
two weeks before the end of his term as President, sent in my appoint- 
ment to the Senate to fill the vacancy on the Tariff Commission. 

On account of the comity between the House and Senate, appoint- 
ments of this kind had always prior to that time been agreed to by 
the Senate. With my appointment the President also sent in the 
appointment of Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee as a district judge in Ten- 
nessee, Both of these appointments were objected to by the Republican 
organization in the Senate. Two years ago I was again elected to 
the House, and last fall I was again elected. I am very glad, in- 
deed, that my appointment was not confirmed by the Senate. I 
mention this fact now to indicate the President's outlook and his 
almost prophetic utterances to me in commenting upon the bill I 
had prepared. 

THE PRESIDENT AT THE THEATER 

After that I saw him frequently as he rode about the streets of 

Washington a private citizen. In the winter of 1922 and 1923 he 
frequently attended the theater, preferring usually the lighter enter- 
tainment of the yaudeville theaters. One night In the winter of 
1922 and 1923, 1 attended Keith’s Theater. The President’s box was 
decorated with the national colors. Just before the curtain went up 
the President—another President—came in to the theater with his 
party of friends. He made his way down the balcony aisle to the 
President's box. There was no applause. There were few opera 
glasses turned in that direction. It was an ordinary occurrence in 
Washington. A week later I attended a performance at the same 
theater. Just before the curtain went up I was aware of a dis- 
turbance in the gallery. People about me were turning to look. 
Finally I turned also and down the long aisle in the center of the 
balcony came a tall, gaunt man leaning on the arm of the strong 
manservant who accompanied him. One arm hung helpless at his 
side. I could see the drawn portion of that side of his face affected 
by paralysis; an ex-President was entering the theater. Le came to 
a modest box in the rear of the theater and with difficulty seated 
‘himself. And then, with one accord and without any preconcerted 
signal, that great audience arose and faced in respectful silence the 
seat of an ex-President of the United States, and they remained 
standing without applause until slowly Woodrow Wilsen rose in his 
place, and then I saw again his face light up with the well-remem- 
bered smile which I had so often seen there in the days of his robust 
health, and he bowed and again was seated. And then, and not 
until then, did the great audience resume their seats. It was a silent, 
impressive tribute to the greatest man of his generation, who towers 
higher and even higher on the horizon of the nations—a tribute to 
the great events and to the constructive work which characterized 
the eight years of his administration, and which grow greater and 
always greater with the passing years. 


HIS TENDER SYMPATHY 


I was engulfed in the great landslide of 1920. A few days after, 
from the bed where he lay in suffering and pain, there came to me his 
message. It commenced, It grieves me much to hear of your de- 
feat. No President ever had a more loyal friend or a better supporter 
than you have been.” 


THE END 


On Sunday, February 3, 1924, I stood in the early morning in front 
of the modest home of Woodrow Wilson on a gulet street in the city of 
Washington. In respectful silence a great throng of people stood on 
the sidewalk opposite his home in the crisp air of that winter moro- 
ing. News came to them that the President was dying. Quietly kneel- 
ing on the sidewalk, the great throng silently bowed in prayer. It 
was an impressive and dramatic moment. The end of the life of the 
great war President had come. I called at the door of his house and 
inquired as to his condition and left my card. It was the last call 
made on the President by any of his friends and associates. -At 11.15 
o'clock of that morning my friend was dead. 

Woodrow Wilson is dead, but around the peace table he established 
the representatives of half a hundred nations meet and plan the peace 
of the world, The effective character of their work is already estab- 
lished, and there comes ringing down to us to-day the last message to 
the public of the President of the Unifed States, On the 11th day of 
November, 1923, he addressed a great throng in front of his home in 
Washington. It was Armistice Day. He had apparently finished his 
address and had started to reenter his house. Turning back again to 
face the great throng amid the applause, he said, “ There is one thing 
more; I cean not refrain from saying it; I am not one of those who 
have the least anxiety about the triumph of the principles I have stood 
for. That we shall prevail is as sure as that God reigns.” 
I believe he was right about it. On that solemn occasion I think 
Woodrow Wilson with prophetic gaze looked far into the decades of 
the future, I believe that the war was not fought in vain. I believe 
that the time will come when we must enter the League of Nations. 
I care not how we enter it. I believe that a time will come when, as 
a result of our sacrifices in the war, disputes will be settled not on 
blood-red battle fields strewn with the mangled bodies of the dead and 
dying, but at a peace table by representatives of the nations. Woodrow 
Wilson did not live in vain, 


ADJUSTED COMPENSATION BONDS 


Mr. PEAVEY. Mr. Speaker, the service-certificate plan or 
“ soldiers’ insurance bill,” as it has come to be known, passed 
by the last Congress was a compromise measure, and like so 
many compromises it is not satisfactory to either the ex- 
service men or the Government. The reason for this must now 
be plain to everyone. 

The principle of adjusted compensation was sacrificed to the 
expediency of passing some kind of a soldier recognition bill, 
hence the service-certificate plan which gives each veteran 
making application a bonus in the form of an insurance cer- 
tificate due 20 years hence. £ 

Supporters of the Government, led by the Secretary of the 
Treasury, Mr. Andrew W. Mellon, estimate the final costs of 
the measure should all ex-service men apply for a certificate 
at the stupendous sum of $4,500,000,000, according to press 
reports. 

The able chairman of the House Committee on Ways and 
Means, who formulated the bill, fixes the cost to the Govern- 
ment on the same basis at about a billion less, or $3,500,- 
000,000. It now appears that the ultimate cost based upon 
the issuance of an insurance certificate to each of the about 
four million men who saw service in the World War will 
never be known because of the fact that more than half of 
them have failed to make application. This indicates quite 
clearly the ex-service men’s disapproval of the present law. 

The query naturally follows, Why retain a law that exacts 
such a vast sum from the Government of the United States 
when the provisions of the law are not acceptable to its bene- 
factors?” Hence my bill, H. R. 11366, to reestablish the prin- 
‘ciple to which virtually all ex-service men subscribe, namely, 
“adjusted compensation.” 

When former President Harding vetoed the compensation bill 
in 1922, Secretary Mellon said the payment in cash of so large 
a sum by the Government would impair the credit of the 
Nation and put severe strain upon the finances of the Goy- 
ernment and should be avoided if possible. 

When by legislative enactment the Government acknowledges 
an obligation to the ex-service men of this country but says 
“Uncle Sam has not the cash with which to pax,“ it neces- 
sarily follows that the Government, like an individual or firm, 
should liquidate its indebtedness in the best form possible, 
which in this case would be in the form of notes or Government 
bonds due 20 years hence. At least such option should be 
provided, leaving it to the judgment of the soldier creditors to 
make their choice as between the insurance certificate offered 
onder the present plan or a Government bond as proposed in 
my bill. , 

It mnst now be apparent to all ex-soldiers and supporters of 
this legislation that the opponents of adjusted compensation 
exercised a controlling influence in drawing and passing the 
present insurance act. Not only is the vital principle of the 
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adjustment of wages or compensation paid the soldiers of the 
World War ignored, but the prime purpose of the present act 
is to make a “stop gap” for the day of reckoning when the 
Government will be cAlled upon to pension its veterans of the 
World War. 

The individuals and corporations who amassed their millions 
as a result of the war, realizing the overwhelming sentiment 
in this country for adjusted compensation and that such legis- 
lation could not long be delayed, withdrew their direct opposi- 
tion and concentrated their efforts on the provisions of the bill 
itself, As a result we have the present insurance act, which 
forestalls further recognition of the World War soldiers until 
1945. It is interesting in this connection to recall that when 
the insurance certificate bill was considered by the House of 
Representatives, to the consternation of many if not most of 
the Members, it was brought in under a “gag rule,” limiting 
debate to 40 minutes, “ without right to offer amendments.” 
In this manner the House passed the present law, and the ex- 
service men were given “their lemon.” Two million and a half 
ex-doughboys have “passed up” the opportunity to accept 
upon written request an insurance certificate as so many of 
them “passed up” foreign decorations during the war. They 
prefer something more substantial with which to buy food, 
clothing, start a business, or buy a home, and thereby replace 
to some extent the loss of position, trade, or business occasioned 
by their absence in the service. 

All the hardships, the suffering, and the dangers endured 
they freely and gladly laid upon the altar of loyalty to their 
country. Consisting for the most part of a class of men taken 
from the humble homes of America, it is not just that they be 
made to suffer the greatest if not tbe- only great financial 
sacrifice made by any class of our citizenship in the World War. 

CHILD LABOR AMENDMENT 


Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, as a member of the Judi- 
ciary Committee which favorably reported the child labor 
amendment, and as a Member of this House who voted to sub- 
mit the amendment to the States, I feel a certain responsibility 
in clarifying some of the misunderstanding concerning the 
amendment which seems to have developed. This misunder- 
standing may, I believe, be partially explained by the fact that 
the nature of the child-labor problem in modern industry is not 
fully comprehended by those who have not had the opportunity 
to give the matter careful consideration. Once the facts of the 
case become apparent to legislators and to the public, as they 
were made apparent to the Members of this Congress through a 
mass of unbiased testimony at lengthy hearings held here, the 
need for a child labor amendment, and the need for an amend- 
ment worded just as we have worded the present amendment, 
will be evident. 

Perhaps the essential misunderstanding of the amendment 
lies in the fact that attention has been concentrated upon the 
word “ prohibit.” The amendment, as is well known, reads: 


The Congress shall have power to limit, regulate, and prohibit the 
labor of persons under 18 years of age. 


Hasty or, perhaps, prejudiced reading of this clause has 
given rise to a general impression that Congress intended the 
prohibition of all labor up to the age of 18. I feel sure that 
I am speaking for the nearly 300 Members of the House who 
voted for this amendment when I state that such an object was 
never in our minds. Moreover, the very wording of the amend- 
ment makes it clear that such was not the intention. Power to 
regulate the labor of persons under 18 would not have been 
asked had complete prohibition of that labor been contemplated. 

It is the regulatory power which the amendment would vest 
in Congress, in cooperation with the States, which seems to 
me most important and most necessary in order to protect the 
safety, health, and even life of young workers. There is a 
period of childhood during which children should be in school, 
not in industry. This fact is fairly well understood, and State 
laws have very generally attempted to keep children in school 
until the age of 14 and, unless certain requirements are tom- 
plied with, to the age of 16. Parenthetically, I might add 
that even in this respect State legislation is not up to what 
we would generally hold to be an American standard, since 
our school attendance figures show that approximately 1 ont 
of every 10 children of school age (7 to 14 years) is not at- 
tending school—a vast total of 1,400,000 children under 14 not 
in school—many of them being presumably at work. Without 
dwelling upon this phase of the question, however, it may be 
pointed out that there does come a time when the average boy 
or girl does get a job. Under present conditions the age period 
for entrance into gainful occupation is, for a great share of our 
youth, the years from 14 to 18. 


During this period the percentage of gainfully oceupied chil- 
dren rises sharply from 13 to 50; in other words, while only 
13 per cent of our 14-year-olds are counted by census figures 
as gainfully occupied 50 per cent of our i7-year-olds are so 
occupied. Approximately 2,500,000 boys and girls, or young 
men and women, if you so prefer it, of 14, 15, 16, and 17 years 
of age are gainfully occupied in the United States. Two-thirds 
of these are in industry and less than one-third in agriculture. 

Now, these children—for they seem to many of us patheti- 
cally young, and also pathetically eager, as they step forward 
to assume the responsibilities of wage earners and of adults— 
are going into a real danger zone as they enter modern in- 
dustry. The development of modern industry is the develop- 
ment of new processes, of new machinery to earry on these 
processes, and the increasing use of power in connection with 
them. As the machine has become more complex and more 
powerful, the part played by the worker has grown less intri- 
cate and the tendency has been to minimize the amount of 
skill and experience necessary for the hnman factor in pro- 
duction. It has not been realized that an operation which may 
be safely intrusted to the mature and intelligent workman may 
be a source of danger to the youth. A recent writer on Prob- 
lems of child welfare (Mangold) points out what we all 
know, that— 


young boys and girls are naturally careless, Children can not con- 
centrate their attention on their work and are therefore frequently 
the victims of accidents which maim them for life and lessen or 
destroy their economic capacity. 


We often say of the adolescent boy or girl that he or she 
is “all arms and legs,” amused at their awkwardness, but 
realizing as we laugh that this awkwardness is a healthy sign, 
a sign of growing muscles and a developing physical frame. 
Coordination of the muscles will follow in due time provided 
the natural growth is not stunted by fatigue or overexertion, 
and provided that the “awkward period” is not so exploited 
in industry that the growing frame is permanently crippled. 

Those acquainted with industry realize this danger and the 
consensus of enlightened and humane opinion is that legal pro- 
tection of workers is needed at least up to the age of 18. This 
protection should include: First, the prohibition of work up 
to the age of 18 in certain dangerous, and in physically 
or morally hazardous occupations and processes; second, the 
limitation of hours of work and the regulation of health con- 
ditions in the safe occupations up to the age of 18. This 
protection, I submit, is reasonable, necessary, and just. It 
was for the purpose of enabling Congress to cooperate with 
the States in providing this protection that the child labor 
amendment was submitted to the States. Some States have 
excellent laws well enforced on both these phases of the 
subject; some, unfortunately, have inadequate laws; some have 
good laws poorly administered. The Children’s Bureau of the 
United States Department of Labor informs me that 27 States 
have either no restrictions or very few restrictions extending 
up to the age of 18 with regard to oceupations generally recog- 
nized as dangerous, and that eight additional States have prae- 
tically no regulations for children of any age in dangerous 
occupations. 

Nation-wide statistics showing the results of this failure in 
existing legislation to protect children from the hazards of 
modern industry are not available. Material can be gathered, 
however, from reports of Federal departments, State accident 
or compensation boards, industrial commissions. This material, 
scanty as it is, reveals a shocking wastage of young life. If we 
read of it as happening in another age or in another country or 
if we were able to visualize it as happening here to-day, I believe 
that we would unite in calling it a “slaughter of the inno 
cents.“ I have time here to give only a summary of what facts 
are available, with a few typical cases from official records 
which will illustrate the conditions under which children are 
working in industry to-day. 

The extreme. liability of the young worker to accident has 
been emphasized by all official bodies which have studied the 
matter. In 1902 the Federal Industrial Commission cited a 
Minnesota study showing that boys under 16 had twice as great 
a probability of aceident as adults, while practically all acci- 
dents to female operatives occur to the young girls. 

The United States Department of Labor, in its exhaustive 
study of the condition of woman and child wage earners in the 
United States, published 1910-1913, also found a high rate of 
injuries sustained by working children. In the cotton-manu- 
facturing industry, for instance, although it was found that 
children were generally employed in the less hazardous proc- 
esses and were as a rule not required to handle dangerous 
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machinery, the accident rate in the southern mills was 48 per 
cent higher for the workers under 16 than for those 16 and over, 
The report concluded that all facts found “point in the same 
direction—the hazard of the child is high.“ 

The Children's Bureau of the United States Department of 
Labor has recently added to the data on this subject by an 
analysis of accidents to working minors in thrte States— 
Massachusetts, New Jersey, and Wisconsin. Within 12 months 
in these three States. 7,478 accidents for which compensation 
was awarded occurred to workers under 21, causing 38 deaths 
and partly disabling for life 921 of the injured. Unlike the 
earlier studies mentioned, the figures in this study do not show 
the most serious accident conditions to the children under 16, 
but, rather, to those between 16 and 18, the explanation being 
that the three States covered by the Children's Bureau study 
all had legislation restricting the employment of those under 
16 in connection with dangerous machinery. In all three 
States, however, the boy and girl of 16 and 17 are permitted 
to operate many of the dangerous machines. The Children’s 
Bureau reports: 


Accident figures reflected this difference in legal protection. Power- 
working machinery caused a larger perrentage of the accidents to the 
16 and 17 year olds than to children under 16, protected by law, or 
to young workers between 18 and 21, better able to protect themselves. 

Accidents were also more serious to the 16 and 17 year group than 
to either the younger or older workers. Of the injuries to workers 
under 16, 10.7 per cent resulted in death or partial disablement for 
life. For those 16 and 17 years old who were injured the rate was 
13.4 per cent killed or permanently disabled; for the group 18 to 21 
years the rate was 12.7 per cent, 


This report is a striking proof of the value of legislative 
regulation in protecting children against industrial hazards and 
of the need for legislation at least to the age of 18. 

Because accident rates and percentages are abstractions, and 
we are dealing with actual boys and girls, I shall quote some of 
the cases found in this study to illustrate the kind of acci- 
dents whieh occur to the worker under 18. There is no attempt 
to make a sob. story out of these occurrences; they are simple 
recitals of facts which have been verified by first-hand investi- 
gation: 


Case 1: A 17-year old girl working in the sample department of a 
Massachusetts textile mill was injured while helping an inexperienced 
operator on an old-fashioned blanket-eutting machine, This machine 
consisted of a long, heayy blade unguarded and insufficiently controlled 
by a heayy, wood hand lever. She was arranging the blankets under the 
blade for cutting, while the new operator, also a girl of 17, who had 
received no instruction in the use of the machine, held up the blade 
with her hand on the lever. Turning away from the machine to answer 
a call the new operator let go the lever and the blade came down on 
her helper’s right hand, cutting through all four fingers, one finger 
below the first joint. The latter had had both hands under the blade, 
but pulled her left hand ouf in time. She received compensation for the 
loss of one finger only ($98.40) and disability insurance for the 11 
weeks she was unable to work. She came back to her old job, but the 
finger stumps were extremely sensitive, as they are even now, three 
years after the accident. The physical effect of the loss of blood and 
the nervous shock at the time of the injury, together with the con- 
tinued nervous strain she has suffered since from striking the tender 
fingers against hard objects have caused nervous collapses which have 
forced her to give up her work for periods of several months at a time. 
It is necessary for her to use scissors in her work, and she can not do 
this without pain. In fact, she is able to keep her job only because 
a friend who works with her does all the cutting. As she can not 
grasp firmly with the injured hang, she continually lets objects drop 
and finds it dimeult to do wrapping. She has been obliged to give up 
such activities as sewing and playing the piano in which she had taken 
much pleasure. 

Case 2; By an accident that occurred on a summer vacation job one 
boy's plans for the future were entirely changed and a career for which 
he had been studying eight years was ended. This boy was 17 years old 
and had completed the third year of high sehool. He was ambitious and 
wanted to earn money for his education and to continue lessons on the 
violin with the intention of training for concert work. When he ap- 
plied at a factory for a clerical job he was told that he must first work 
for a short time in the shop and then would be given the work he 
wanted, He took the job offered him—that of operating a punch press. 
He had been at work only three days when the accident occurred. He 
was trimming the ends of frames to be used as holders for hypodermic 
needles when one of the frames caught under the die. To free the 
frame he reached under the die with his left hand and probably un- 
consciously pressed the treadle with his foot; the die came down on 
his hand, completely severing the second and third fingers at the first 


joints. His hand did not heal readily, and even after healing was very 
sensitive. The physician who reported on the case three months Jater 
said that the stumps were in poor condition. He has never been able to 
play the violin since. 

Case 3: Bertha, a 17-year old girl injured, was assistant to a 
finishing machine operator in an elastic webbing factory. Her duties 
were to take care of the starch tank and to feed strips of web into 
the machine. The web passes through three rolls and comes up back 
of the middle roll, on which it leaves threads deposited. If these 
threads are not cleaned ‘off they stick to the next piece of web and 
mark it. She had been warned by the foreman: not to put her hands 
into the machine while in motion, but there seemed to be no other 
way to clean off the threads, because if the machine was stopped, the 
heated rollers burned the threads, so it was difficult to clean the 
rollers. She had been told by the girl working beside her to clean 
her machine while it was in motion, as the latfer herself did. One day 
while removing threads from the rolls, her hand slipped, was carried 
between the rolls and was terribly crushed. The flesh was torn off 
all around the hand and pulled down toward the finger tips. The 
first, third, and fourthefingers had to be amputated, and the second 
finger was left crooked and stiff. She remained in the hospital for 
ten and a half weeks until the flesh was healed sufficiently so that 
she could come to the outpatient department to have her hand 
Massaged and baked, which it was necessary to do for a year after- 
wards. For a long time the hand was too sensitive to be used in any 
way, and had to be carried iv a sling. 


What other statistics are available confirm the conclusions 
of this Federal report not only in the considerable number of 
accidents to workers under 18, but also in their severity. A 
study made by the New York State Department: of Labor of 
accidents during 1919-20 covered by the workmen's compensa- 
tion law—only accidents causing: disablement for at least a 
two-weeks’ period—showed nearly 2,000 to persons under 18, 
12 of them resulting in death. These accidents, it is interesting 
to notice, were classified by causes, and it was found that more 
than half occurred in connection with machines. Metal-work- 
ing machines led: in the number of accidents: caused by ma- 
chinery, textile machines ranking second. Among other causes 
of accidents were physical strain, where children were lifting 
or pushing weights beyond their strength; the glancing or 
slipping of a hand tool, as where a screw driver, which. an 
electrician’s lielper was using slipped and entered his. eye, 
permanently blinding him; explosions, burns from hot water 
or molten metal; acid burns. caused by the spilling of carbolic 
or nitrit acid. Besides the 12 deaths caused by these accidents, 
348 boys and 73 girls were maimed for life by them. Fair 
samples of the fatal accidents are the following, cited by a 
report of the New York Department of Labor, Division. of 
Women in Industry on, Children’s Work Accidents” (Special 
Bulletin No. 116, January, 1923) : 


Outside New York City a 17-year old helper in the canning depart- 
ment of a condensed-milk manufacturing concern was cleaning sanitary’ 
pipes and slipped and fell off a platform while carrying an iron pipe. 
He was so internally injured that he died two weeks: later. 

Another boy of 17, working as a general helper in a manufacturing 
concern, ran to stop the elevator from which he had just taken some 
supplies, and instead of stopping it by the rope he jumped on and 
was caught between the upper floor and the car landing on his knees. 
He fractured the cervical vertebrm and died. 

A boy of 16 fell from a roof when working as a laborer and fractured 
his skull. 

A boy of 17 working as a laborer was caught on the exposed end’ 
of a line shaft extending through the wall of the machine room to 
the outside of the building” Both arms were twisted off at the 
shoulder joints; he suffered a fracture and other frightful injuries and 
shock, and died in 15 or 20 minutes. 


In Indiana the State industrial board reported (reports 
for years 1918-19, 1919-20, and 1920-21) during three years, 
4,940 industrial accidents to young persons under 18, and the 
1922-23 report of the same board showed 1,221 minors under 18 
injured in industry, This board also revealed the fact that its 
figures on aceidents to workers under 18 were an understate- 
ment by an investigation which showed that 25 per cent of those 
injured during a 10-day period who claimed to be 18 or 19 
years of age were in fact under 18. Other State reports merely 
add testimony to what is already clearly proved, that the toll 
of death and injury to the young worker makes special pro- 
tection for him necessary. 

It is also important to realize that injuries to children often 
have more serious consequences than the same injuries to 
adults. A report by the Massachusetts Department of Labor 
and Industries (Bulletin No. 15) dealing with a group of 
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children permanently handicapped by accidents points out 


that— 


The loss of a hand or an arm imposes upon the child a serious 
burden for life. The loss of fingers or thumbs frequently results in 
the child's exclusion from certain processes in industry and a substan- 
tial loss in his earning power. 


The Department of Labor report on woman and child wage 
earners, cited previously, also emphasizes this idea in the 
following statement: 


A given injury is a more serious matter for the child. Surgeons 
always hesitate to perform operations upon the young which would 
instantly be used with more mature patients. The shock of an opera- 
tion disturbs the poise of an immature organism much more than 
where the progress of time has hardened the resisting powers. With 
the adult there is usually little beyond the direct disability of the acci- 
dent itself, With the child there is much more likely to be a far- 
reaching series, the intrusion of infectious disease at an unguarded 
moment, a lasting damage to the functions of the nervous system, 
leading forward to consequences of the most- serious kind in after 
years. A long history of degeneracy and dependence may, have its 
beginning in exposure to industrial hazard. 

Socially, as well as individually, the loss from injuries to 
young workers is even more serious than in the case of older 
workers. This point is effectively made by another report to 
which I have referred, that issued by the New York Depart- 
ment of Labor on “Work accidents to children.” “Accidents 
collect a large toll, and socially their effect is obvious.” This 
report points out— 


especially when the injury permanently disables a child—a member 
of society who is but beginning to play his part in the community. 
+ è + There is no doubt but that even when the accident is not 
fatal, a total or partial disability to a younger person is a greater social 
loss than the same accident to an older person. The loss of a hand 
to a 17-year-old boy affects his entire working life and determines in 
large measure his contribution to the community. For this reason 
alone the protection of working boys and girls from industrial acei- 
dents is highly important. 


It is unfortunate that the testimony concerning the dangers 
of industry for children must rest largely on industrial-acci- 
dent statistics. Many children who do not lose a finger or an 
eye through factory work do lese strength and yitality and be- 
come more susceptible to disease. It is known, for instance, 
that among boys and girls 15-19 years of age working in 
Massachusetts cotton mills studied by the United States Bureau 
of Labor Statistics tuberculosis death rates were nearly twice 
as high as among boys and girls not so employed. A recent 
study by Dr. H. H. Mitchell, of the national child-labor com- 
mittee, of 1,200 children who attended continuation schools 
one-half day a week and worked the other five and one-half 
days indicated the prevalence of other diseases and health 
defects among working children, among which are malnutri- 
tion, orthopedic and visual defects. 

This proposed amendment would simply give to Congress 
the power which Congress thought it possessed and which the 
country thought the Congress possessed when the two last 
child labor laws were enacted. Each State at this time has 
complete power in this matter, yet no State has or will pass 
an unreasonable law which is not approyed by the people, and 
the Congress, if given the power, would not abuse that power. 

A nation is no stronger than its children, and this constant 
weakening and crippling of childhood at the urgent insistence 
of industry is in truth a problem of national importance. 
America, the richest nation in the world, can afford to give her 
children the best facilities for health and for education; in- 
deed, she can not afford not to give her children these facili- 
ties. In the long run we live in and through our children. 
Because I believe in childhood, because I believe in the future 
of the Nation, I believe in the child labor amendment. 

AGRICULTURAL RELIEF 


Mr. BROWNE of Wisconsin. Mr. Speaker, the purpose of the 
Haugen Federal cooperative marketing bill, which the adminis- 
tration stands back of, was to help the farmer market and dis- 
pose of his farm products. The bill was not introduced into 
Congress until February 18, 1925, on the eve of the adjourn- 
ment of Congress. ; 

Every cooperative organization in the United: States, so far 
as I have been able to learn, is opposed to the Haugen coopera- 
tive marketing bill. I will give a list of some of the leading 
cooperative organizations that are against it at the close of my 
remarks. 

No cooperative organization is recognized under the Haugen 
bill unless it submits itself to the jurisdiction of the Federal 
cooperative marketing board and registers with it. 


As soon as the cooperative organization registers and submits 
to the jurisdiction of the Federal cooperative marketing board 
this board has complete control over it. Each local cooperative 
society must have its books audited twice a year and its finan- 
cial affairs examined, and can be required to make as many 
reports and conduct its business exactly as the bureau at Wash- 
ington requests. 

The Federal cooperative marketing board at Washington, 
consisting of five members, who receive salaries of $10,000 per 
year, and whose members are appointed by the President, in the 
first instance, has the right to say whether the business 
methods of any cooperative association are sound and whether 
the association does business as the Federal bureau deems it 
should. In other words, the life or death of every one of the 
28,000 farmer cooperative associations would be in the hands of 
this Federal board located in the city of Washington. No 
business in the world would subject itself to such Federal 
bureaucratic control or regulation. I was not surprised, there- 
fore, that the 28,000 farmer cooperative associations in the 
United States almost unanimously opposed the Haugen bill. 

By a vote of 138 to 78 the measure sponsored by Representa- 
tive Dickinson of Iowa, known as the Dickinson bill, was sub- 
stituted for the Haugen bill. The substitution of the Dickinson 
bill and its passage by an overwhelming majority in the House 
of Representatives caused no delay, and the bill might have 
become a law had the influence of the administration been for 
it and not against it. 

DICKINSON BILL ~- 

The Dickinson bill, which was substituted for the Haugen 
bill, utilizes the United States Department of Agriculture and 
its experts without creating a special bureau of experts with 
the extra expense and with its attending duplications. 

It would assist the farmer in his cooperative undertakings 
in every possible way and, as the bill itself states, its purpose 
is to encourage the intelligent and orderly marketing of agri- 
cultural products through cooperation of the producer; to elimi- 
nate speculation and waste; to make the distribution of agri- 
cultural products between producer and consumer as direct as 
ean efficiently be done; and to stabilize the marketing of agri- 
cultural products. It provides for all of this without bureau- 
cratic control. For example: In the creation of a Federal mar- 
keting board the Dickinson bill provides that the cooperative 
societies themselves shall create this board. It provides first 
for a cooperative marketing advisory council composed of 40 
representatives of various cooperative organizations selected by 
the national cooperative associations of the country. This co- 
operative marketing advisory council shall nominate four per- 
sons whom the President shall appoint by and with the ap- 
proyal of the Senate, and who shall become members of the 
Federal cooperative marketing board. 

The advisory council of 40 shall consider at its meetings 
questions of general policy in relation to cooperative marketing, 
and shall advise and cooperate with the Federal cooperative 
marketing board and recommend to such board all measures in 
its judgment necessary or advisable. The Secretary of Agricul- 
ture shall be an ex officio member of the Federal cooperative 


marketing board. 
DANISH PLAN 


In brief, the plan for Federal cooperation provided for in the 
Dickinson bill is very similar to the plan adopted by the Danish 
farmers, which has met with such great success in Denmark. 

The advisory council, consisting of 40 members, represent the 
different farmers’ cooperative societies, such as dairy products, 
small grains, large grains, cotton, tobacco, hogs, beef cattle, 
sheep and wool, citrus fruits, potatoes, dried and canned fruits, 
and, in fact, all commodities. ‘In other words, this advisory 
council is very similar to the federation of labor—when it and 
its agents would speak, they would speak for the organized 
farmers of the United States. 

This cooperative marketing advisory council, proposed by the 
Dickinson bill, is similar to the Federated Danish Cooperative 
Association (“ De Samvirkende Danske Andelsselskaber ”). 

In the summer of 1923 I had the opportunity of studying the 
working. of the farmers’ cooperative societies in Denmark and 
spending some time in the different departments of the Federal 
Danish Cooperative Association, which was housed in its own 
building, one of the most modern and up-to-date office buildings 
in Denmark. In this building I met some of the shrewdest and 
up-to-date business men in Denmark who were looking after the 
farmers’ interest; men representing the farmers’ cooperative 
exporting associations; the farmers’ cooperative banking asso- 
ciations; experts on transportation; and in fact every one of 
the thousands of cooperative societies in Denmark had been 
given a voice in selecting this great group of business men to 
look after their interests and who were unifying and directing 
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the activities of the thousands of farmers’ cooperative societies 
in Denmark. 

The cooperative associations in Denmark jointly publish their 
own weekly cooperative journal, the Andelsbladet, under the 
direction of the Central Cooperative Council. 

The Danish farmer is receiving around 60 per cent of what 
the consumer pays, although the greater part of his products 
are exported to foreign countries. Our farmers, according to 
the best official estimates, receive less than 85 per cent of what 
the consumer pays for the products they produce. 


DICKINSON OR CURTIS-ASWELL BILL 


T believe that the Dickinson or the Curtis-Aswell bill, if 
enacted into law, would help the situation of the farmer very 
much, y! 

B. F. Yoakum, a retired railroad official; who has made a 
very exhaustive study of the agricultural problem, vigorously 
opposed the Hangen bill and, among other things; said: 

Under the Haugen bill farmers are given the right to organize ship- 
ping and selling agencies, but not by any means the exclusive right, 
although the bill undertakes to give that impression. Others are not 
barred and can operate without restraint by the Government. Under 
the Haugen bill dealers could register and take any advantage in the 
transaction of thelr business as Federal agents.“ They could have 
and, if it were to their advantage, would have—dummies operate under 
the “ not required to register” clause and to take advantage of the 
farmers aud the consuming public, either as registered associations or 
ubregistered associations. With this double-dealing under Federal au- 
thority they could in 12 months bankrupt every farm cooperative 
organization in the country. 


CERTAIN THAT LAW WOULD WORK 


Mr. Yoakum was so confident that the Curtis-Aswell bill | 
would work out successfully that on February 28, 1925, as 
chairman of the Farmer to Consumer League Organization, he 
telegraphed to Senator Cunris offering to indemnify the Gov- 
ernment against loss in the sum of $500,000 if Congress should 
enact the Curtis-Aswell bill providing for a farm marketing’ | 
system owned, controlled, and directed by the farmers them- > 
selves. 2 

Mr; Yoakum further says: 

The United States has never been faced by an. economic condition 
more menacing to the peace, prosperity, and happiness of its people 
than that which at present is presented by agriculture. 

T am aware that this is strong language, yet it is not as strong as 
attested by the Government itself through the Market News Service 
of the Department of Agriculture; in a recent issue in which it said: 

“The hard situation in which the farmers of the United States have 
been placed during the past three years has caused a shifting in the 
foundations of our national life which ought to concern, not. farmers. 
alone or even mainly, but all the people of every occupation who are 
interested in preserving American government and American life as 
they have always existed. 

The farm problem essentially is not a class problem, but a national 
problem, 

“Unless the right solution is found. business and industry and the 
domestic and! laboring conditions of the cities will suffer, in the end, 
very much more than the farmers do. For the fountain: from which 
the cities suck their sustenance is being dried up. 

“The best estimates obtainable show that about 1,200,000- farmers 
have been driven out of business.. Some of them continue on the farms 
as tenants or economic slaves.” 


SENATOR BORAH: 


In an article on agriculture, Senator WILLIAM E. BORAH re- 
cently pointed out where in one county alone there had been 
6,000 tax-sale notices advertised in one newspaper covering 
farms in a good agricultural region. The Senator added: 


Homes are being deserted. Thousands of farmers are passing into 
bankruptey. Men and women who have been reared on farms, Who 
have given their youth and mature years to farm life, and now, at a 
time when little fitted to cope with a new situation, are crowding 
to the overpopulated centers where men and women hive and where 
ignorance aud want fester and spread. 


Congressman Rusey, of Missouri, a member of the Agrieuk 
tural Committee of the House of Representatives, on the floor 
of the House on the agricultural situation, said: 


In answer to. the argument that conditions in the agricultural sec- 
tions wore improving, a careful study of conditions througiiout the 
land, together with the testimony recently presented to our Committee 
om Agriculture will show that agriculture is in just as bad condition 
to-day as it was a year ago. 

Missouri is one of the richest agricultural States in the Union, and 
Mr. Itubey lives in one of the best sections of the State. 


Nevertheless, We have nearly 30,000 vacant farms in Missouri 
alone,” Mr. RUnRx declared. í 

What of the financial condition? I telephoned yesterday afternoon 
to the Comptroller of the Curreney and asked him how many banks had 
failed during the month of January this year. He replied that 82 
banks had failed in the United States during the first month of the 
year 1925—17 National banks and 65 State banks. If that ratio keeps 
up during the next 11 months, you will have more bank failures. in 
the United States than were ever known in a similar time in the history 
of our Government. 

Mr, Rupey is a banker as well as a lawyer, a fact which gives 
added significance to his views on the financial outlook. Later on 
Senator GooptnG, of Idaho, confirmed Mr. Runkr's figures in the course 
of a speech in the Senate. 

Speaking of the work of the President's Commission on Agricultnre, 
Mr. RUBEY said-: 

“I challenge any Member to point out to me a sentence or paragraph 
in the report of the President's Commission, from the first line to the 
last line, that will bring immediate relief to American agriculture.” 

He said that the members of the President's Commission had been 
given an opportunity to testify before the House Committee on Agri- 
culture and that not one of them claimed that he had anything in his 
report which would give the farmers any relief in less than from 
three to five years. 


June 4, 1924, when Congress was about to take a recess until 
December, I called: the attention of Congress and the adminis- 
tration to the distress of the farmers of the country in the 
‘following langnage: 

{Extract from speech of Representative Browne of Wisconsin} 
DISTRESS OF FARMER 

Over one-third of our whole population are on the farms, working 
long hours in all kinds of weather and producing what our Nation 
eats and wears. The farmer did more than any other class to increase 
the wealth of the Nation from 3$186,000,000,000 to $320,000,000,000, 


the increase of wealth in the last decade. The farmers have done more 


than any other class to make this country a powerful and mighty Na- 
tion that has surpassed all other nations of the wozld. Notwithstand- 
ing this, the present administration and those in authority are allow- 
ing conditions to remain that have caused over 600,000 farmers in 10 
wheat States to either lose their farms by foreclosure or retain them 
because the mortgagees did not desire to take them over, conditions 
that have caused agriculture in all lines to be reduced to the very ex- 
tremity and on the verge of collapse. As a result of this acute agri- 
cultural distress, over 1,000 banks, with assets of approximately $500,- 
000,000 have failed in the last three years. 


UNPRECEDENTED INCREASE OF WEALTH OF NATION 


December 31, 1922, the wealth of the United States was $320,000, 
000,000 as compared with 3186,000,000,000 in 1912. This increase of 
wealth in 10 years is unprecedented and more than in the preceding 
50-years.. Has this wealth made the people of eur Nation, as a whole; 
more prosperous and contented? Has this wealth been at all equitably 
distributed? Have the real producers of this wealth received their 
just share or the proportion they have formerly received? If not, 
are the political parties who have had control ef all the departments of 
government during this time funetioning for the benefit of the many 
or for the benefit of the few? Are we as a nation paying enough at- 
tention to the welfare of the masses of the people? 


NO LEGISLATION FOR THE FARMER 


In the last campaign the farmer was given every assurance 
that as soon as Congress convened some constructive legisla- 
tion would be enacted by Congress. Congress adjourns without 
enacting any legislation, with the agricultural situation no 
better than it was a year ago. 

The demands of the dairy farmers for a higher tariff duty 
upon butter, whole milk, cream, and cheese; and other dairy: 
products: have so far met with no favorable action either 
from the Tariff Commission, Congress, or the President. 

The outstanding issue in the last campaign was prosperity. 
Immediately after election stocks and bonds advanced in price, 
and since election day at least $6,000,000,000 have been made 
on the stock markets by the owners and purchasers of stocks 
aud bonds. The farmer has not benefited a dollar from this 


golden harvest of the stockbrokers. 


here does the $6,000,000,000 come from that has been made 
in the advance of stocks and bonds? It does not come from 
any increase in wealth. The stocks and bonds do not repre- 
sent any more property than they did before election time. 
There are vastly more men out of employment. to-day than 
there were before election time. The farmer, the small shop- 
keeper, the merchant, and the manufacturer is no befter, if 
as well, off as he was six months ago. The cost of living, 
according to the latest official statistics given us by the Labor 
Department, is somewhat higher than it was before, 
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The purchasing power of the dollar is to-day sixty and nine- 
tenths pre-war prices. I herewith give the latest statement 
on the purchasing price of the dollar: 

DOLLAR’S BUYING POWER is 60.9 PRE-WAR CENTS, IRVING FISHER REPORTS 
[Special to the Journal of Commerce] 

New Haven, Cony., March 8.— Prof. Irving Fisher, of Yale Univer- 
sity, announced to-day that last week's prices averaged 164.1 per cent 
of the pre-war level. The purchasing power of the dollar was 60.9 
pre-war cents, Crump's index number was 161.7. 

Index numbers of the last five weeks follow: 


These figures speak eloquently of what the farmer is up 


Dairy products and average farm products are bring- 
if any, than they did in pre-war times, and 
to purchase less than 61 cents’ worth 
products 


against. 
ing very little more, 
yet the farmer is able 
with the dollar that he receives from the sale of his 
at pre-war prices. 

The farmer does not ask for any particular favors, he simply 
wants a square deal and the same support and encouragement 
and protection of the laws that the Government gives other 
business interests. He complains bitterly of excessive freight 
rates, of inadequate protection against foreign competition. 
The farmer is paying millions of dollars’ additional cost for 
everything he consumes to protect New England manufacturers, 
while they refuse him adequate protection on dairy and other 
products produced on the farm. 

RURAL ROUTES 

The farmer is discriminated against in the facilities granted 
him in getting his mail. An inhabitant of the city, no matter 
if he resides 10®miles from the post office, receives his mail 
delivered at his doorstep from three to five times a day, no 
matter whether he is a citizen of this country or whether he 
pays a cent of tax. 

Contrast this service with the mail service given the farmer. 
There are millions of farmers to-day in the United States who 
have to travel over a mile, and some of them 2% miles, to 
get their mail. Of course, the parcel post, which benefits have 
been received by the farmers only about 12 years, is of very 
little value unless the farmer is very close to a rural route. 
If a farmer is a mile away from a rural route, the only way he 
cin send a parcel-post package is to send some member of his 
family out to the route and wait for the rural carrier to come. 
This takes a great deal of time, In little cities of less than 
8,000 inhabitants the mail is delivered to business places and 
residences two or three times a day; yet it would be no par- 
ticular hardship for the people to walk to the post office, cen- 
trally located, and get their mail. ; 

In the last Congress there was an attempt to raise the ap- 
propriation for the purpose of further extending our rural 
routes. The Busby amendment, which proposed to increase the 
appropriation a little less than a million dollars, was defeated 
by a vote of 147 to 69. The chairman of the Appropriations 
Committee, on page 1085 of the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp of 
December 30, 1924, opposing the Busby amendment, said: 

The existing appropriation is $2,750,000. The department asked for 
$2,600,000 for the next year. They say that $2,600,000 is all they need to 
do the same work they are doing now, and that if they had the $150,000 
more it might possibly lead to some extravagance— 


Yet February 18, 1925, I received the following letter from 
the Fourth Assistant Postmaster General regarding a rural 
route which had been carefully inspected by the post-office 
inspector and duly approved by him. 

Feprcary 18, 1925. 

My Dran Mr. Browne: I regret to state that the department's esti- 
mates for the maintenance of the Rural Delivery Service for the next 
fiscal year provide for a material decrease in the amount ayailable for 
extensions of such service, which decrease is of such large amount that 
we will be compelled to restrict expenditures for new routes or exten- 
sions of routes to cases where an actual emergency exists or where 
such routes or extensions are absolutely essential to the preservation 
of existing facilities. 

If inethe near future funds are in hand to meet the expense of gen- 
eral extensions of the Rural Delivery Service, this case, together with 
many others pending, will have attention. 

Sincerely yours, H. H. BILLANY, 
Fourth Assistant Postmaster General, 


Application for the establishment of this route has been pend- 
ing for considerably over a year, and the petitioners, good-sub- 
stantial farmers, have been led to believe that the route would 
be established as soon as there were sufficient funds. The 
Fourth Assistant Postmaster General now states that the de- 
partment's estimates for the maintenance of the Rural Delivery 
Service for the next fiscal year provide for a material decrease 
in the amount available for extensions of such service, which 
decrease is of such large amount that they will be compelled to 
restrict expenditures for new routes or extensions of routes to 
cases where an actual emergency exists. 

It is hard to reconcile the statement of the Fourth Assistant 
Postmaster General with the statement of the chairman of the 
Finance Committee, who I have quoted aboye and who also 
stated on page 1035 of the Congresstonan Record of December 
30, 1924, in opposing the Busby amendment for an additional 
appropriation, that we now haye $1,435,000 left in the rural de- 
livery fund over and above what we could use. 

I have always voted for liberal appropriations for our Post 
Office Department in all lines. 

The Government is expending a great deal of money, and I 
find no fault with it, in sending mail by airplane; by shooting 
mail through pneumatic tubes to the office of the business 
man. I believe, however, that it is inconsistent to compel the 
farmer to walk through the snow and rain in many instances, a 
mile and a half to two miles to get his mail once a day. I be- 
lieve that the Rural Delivery Service should be extended so that 
eventually every farmer throughout the land on a good pass- 
able road can have a mail box in front of his house. 

There is a good deal said, and much anxiety felt about the 
number of farmers and the farmers’ sons who are leaving the 
farms. If you want to keep the farmer and his son on the 
farm, treat him fairly and justly; make rural life as attrac- 
tive and interesting as possible. Resolve questions of doubt 
occasionally in favor of the farmer and not always against 
him. In other words, treat him the way you do people engaged 
in other lines of business. It will benefit him a great deal 
more than it will to eulogize him en the Fourth of July and 
tell of the sturdy yeomanry who are the foundation of society 
and the state. 

The farmer does not ask for fulsome praise or eulogies, he 
simply asks for a square deal, just laws, and an opportunity 
to make an honest living. : 


FARM ORGANIZATIONS AGAINST THE HAUGEN BILL 


The National Council of Farmers’ Cooperatives, the president 
of which is Colonel Bingham, of Louisville, and among the 
prominent members is Governor Lowden, of Illinois, have ap- 
ape this House not to enact the Haugen law, not to pass 

bill. 


{A national service agency maintained by 31 State and district 
cooperative associations which market the products of 612,000 
farmers. Robert W. Bingham, chairman, Louisville, Ky.; Carl Wil- 
liams, vice chairman, Oklahoma City, Okla; Curt Anderson, Xenia, 
III.; John Lawler, San Francisco, Calif.; B. E. Chaney, Stuttgart, 
Ark.; R. E. Cooper, Hopkinsville, Ky.; G. Herbert Foss, Fort Fair- 
field, Me.; Dr. B. W. Kilgore, Raleigh, N. C.; Frank 0. Lowden, 
Oregon, III.; C. O. Moser, Dallas, Tex.; G. A. Norwood, Goldsboro, 
N. C.;: I. O. Rhoades, San Jose, Calif.; A. R. Rule, New York, N. .; 
Aaron Sapiro, Chicago, III.; W. II. Settle, Petroleum, Ind.; Dan A. 
Wallace, St, Paul, Minn.; R. A. Ward, Portland, Oreg.; Walton 
Peteet, secretary; Robin Hood, director of information; Harold A. 
Ruby, special representative. Chicago office, 1610 Straus Building.] 

NATIONAL COUNCIL OF FARMERS’ COOPERATIVE 
MARKETING ASSOCIATIONS, 
Waskington, D. C., February 17, 1925. 

To Members of Congress: 

I am directed by the National Council of Farmers’ Cooperative 
Marketing Associations to present our earnest protest against any 
legislation which will bring cooperative marketing associations under 
the jurisdiction of a governmental board with power to license, audit, 
and otherwise control or interfere In thelr management. 

J am attaching a list of members of the national council, and the 
names of several cooperatives which are not members, but which have 
asked the national council to represent them in this matter. An 
examination of these lists will, I believe, convince you that they com- 
prise many of the largest and most representative cooperatives in the 
United States. 

These cooperatives are vitally interested in the success of the 
cooperatiye-marketing movement, and their protest is based upon 
careful study of the many bills on the subject now pending in Con- 


gress, 

The real cooperatives of the country earnestly ask Congress not to 
press through in the hurry of the closing days of the session a hastily 
devised measure which vitally affects their vast and important in- 
terests, 
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Time will not permit me to call upon each Member of Congress Moreover, it should be noted that up to June 30, 1924, the 


and discuss at length our many objections to their legislation, but I 
will be glad to call on any Member who desires further information 
concerning our views, j : 
Respectfully, 
NATIONAL COUNCIL OF Farmers’ 
COOPERATIVE MARKETING ASSOCIATIONS, 
WALTON PÈTEET, Secretary, 


WISCONSIN CHEESE PRODUCERS’ FEDERATION (Ixc.), 
Plymouth, Wis., February 27, 1925. 
Congressman Enwarp Browne, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran Mr. Browne: We are more than delighted to be informed by 
wire this morning of the defeat of the Haugen bill and the passage of 
the Dickinson bill in satisfactory form, 

Members of Wisconsin cooperatives certainly have every reason to feel 
grateful at the action taken. I am sure the progressive Wisconsin 
farmers who are striving to improve the,agricultural situation through 
cooperative efforts are appreciative of anything that their Representa- 
tives in Congress may do to help the cause along. 

Yours very truly, 
WISCONSIN CHEESE PRODUCERS’ FEDERATION, 
F. G. Sworopa, General Manager. 


THE FEDERAL TRADE COMMISSION AND THE COURTS 


Mr. AYRES. Mr. Speaker, much has been said of late re- 
specting the frequency with which the orders of the Federal 
Trade Commission have been set aside by the courts. We 
often see editorial comment on some decision vacating an 
order of the commission to the effect that the commission's 
order has been set aside “as usual” by the court. A number 
of articles have appeared in the press from time to time pur- 
porting to show in what percentage of the cases in the courts 
the commission's rulings have been sustained, which make it 
appear that the courts have disagreed with the commission in 
very many more instances than they have sustained it. To 
those not familiar with the exact facts the statements are 
plausible and are calculated to create a wrong impression. As 
an illustration of the misleading character of some of these 
statements an article appeared in one of the metropolitan 
dailies some weeks ago in which it was represented that the 
commission had lost many more eases than it had won in the 
Federal courts. The article did not explain that the compiler 
had counted some 12 cases as lost by the commission in which 
the complaints, findings, and orders were practically identical 
and the issues in which were ultimately decided by the Su- 
preme Court in a single opinion. 

The cases arose out of an effort by the commission to eradi- 
eate a particular practice from an entire industry by the simul- 
taneous filing of complaints against all of the principal concerns 
using the practice, the consolidation of the proceedings for the 
taking of testimony and the subsequent issuance of identical 
orders. A number of concerns appealed from the orders and 
the appeals were heard in several circuits, resulting in judg- 
ments adverse to the commission. 

Two groups of the cases reached the Supreme Court and 
were decided in one opinion, thus settling every question in- 
volved in all of the cases; and yet the writer of the article 
referred to, in casting up the cases won and lost by the com- 
mission, listed those cases as 12 cases in which the commission 
had suffered defeat. In the same article two cases which the 
commission lost in the circuit court of appeals but won in the 
Supreme Court were counted as lost in the court below. 

It seems to me desirable that this House and the countr 
should be accurately advised of the facts in this matter an 
that the impression which such statements create that the com- 
mission's orders have usually been overruled by the courts be 
corrected. I intend to print as a part of my remarks a tabular 
statement showing in detail the results of the cases in the 
courts to which the commission has been a party. 

This statement shows that of the cases reaching the Supreme 
Court and the various courts of appeal the commission has won 
21 and lost 17. In two of the cases included in the total of 
cases won the commission's order was in part sustained and in 
part reversed. If these cases be excluded from consideration, 
the total would be 19 won and 17 lost. 

It should be remembered in considering the results of this 
litigation that the commission is working in a field that is 
practically new. Indeed, several of the decisions in its favor 
establish new law and open up a field for the protection of 
the public from unfair practices which is virgin soil. Every 
lawyer knows how difficult it is to establish new precedents 
eyen under the authority of statute, The success thus far 
attained by the commission in this regard is noteworthy. 


commission had issued 635 orders to cease and desist. Of 
these, approximately 40 have been questioned in the courts. It 
is safe to assume that appeals have been taken to the courts in 
the weaker cases, since counsel could hardly adyise appeal 
where there was little prospect of success. The percentage 
of cases won by the commission in the courts is therefore not 
to be taken as fairly indicative of the percentage of validity 
of all orders issued by the commission. On the other hand, if 
presumption on this point is to be indulged in at all, the 
presumption would be that the percentage of validity of these 
orders not appealed from is very much higher than in those 
cases taken to the courts. 

The tabulated statement I referred to a few moments ago, 
showing the results of the cases in the courts to which the 
commission has been a party, is as follows: 

Cases won and lost by the Federal Trade Commission in the United 
States Supreme Court and the Circuit Courts of Appeals. 
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For details see following statement: 


SUPREME COURT OF THE UNITED STATES 

Warren, Jones & Gratz: Defeat (June 7, 1920), affirmation of second 
circuit, ; 

Beech-Nut Packing Co.: Victory (January 3, 1922), reversing second 
circuit. 

Winsted Hosiery Co.: Victory (April 24, 1922), reversing second 
circuit. 

Curtis Publishing Co.: Defeat (January 8, 1923), affirmation of third 
circuit, 

Sinclair Refining Co.: Defeat (April 9, 1923), affirmation of seventh 
circuit. (The Sinclair case is one of a group of 12 oil-pump and tank 
cases originally brought in the second, third, sixth, and seventh cir- 
cuits. There was only one question involyed in the entire group, the 
complaints, findings, and orders being practically identical. They were 
consolidated for briefing and argument in the circuit courts, and those 
which reached the Supreme Court were decided in one opinion. The 
commission has always regarded this group as one case. The deci- 
sions in the various circuits were, as to the cases decided in such cir- 
cuits, adverse to the commission in each instance.) 

Raymond Bros.-Clark Co.: Defeat (January 7, 1924), affirmation of 
eighth circuit. 

American Tobacco Co. and P. Lorillard Co.: Defeat (March 17, 
1924), affirmation of United States district court. (Two companies 
involved, but only one case, there being but one issue involved, and 
one opinion.) 

FIRST CIRCUIT 

None. 

SECOND CIRCUIT 

New Jersey Asbestos Co.: Defeat (February 26, 1920), 

Ward Baking Co.: Defeat (February 26, 1920). 

Royal Baking Powder Co.: Victory (May 1, 1922). 

Guarantee Veterinary Co.: Victory (November 6, 1922). 

Mennen Co.: Defeat (March 13, 1923). 

Fox Film Corporation: Victory (January 7, 1924). 

National Biscuit Co. and Loose-Wiles Biscuit Co. (considered as one 
case; one question involved and decided in one opinion): Defeat (May 
5, 1924). 

John Bene & Sons (Inc.): Defeat (May 8, 1924), 

Butterick Co. et al.: Victory (January 5, 1925). 

THIRD CIRCUIT 

Aluminum Co. of America: Victory (June 1, 1922). 

John C. Winston Co.: Defeat (February 27, 1925). 

FOURTH CIRCUIT 

D. A. Winslow & Co. and Norden Ship Supply Co. (considered as one 
case; one question involved and decided in ene opinion): Defeat (No- 
vember 1, 1921). 

FIFTH CIRCUIT 

Wholesale Grocers’ Association of El Paso, Tex., et al.: Victory (Jan- 

uary 6, 1922). 
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Southern Hardware Jobbers’ Association: Victory (June 13, 1923). 

S. E. J. Cox et al.: Victory (preliminary restraining order, June 18; 
1923), 

SIXTH CIRCUIT: 

National Hargess Manufacturers’ Association: Victory (December 7, 
1920). 

L. B. Silver Co.: Victory: (order modified in part) (February 16, 
1923). ; 


SEVENTH CIRCUIT 
Sears, Roebuck & Co.: Victory (April 29, 1919). 
Fruit Growers Express Co.: Defeat (June 16, 1921). 
Kinney-Rome Co.: Defeat (September 8, 1921). 
Mishawaka Woolen Mannfacturing. Co.: Victory (September 13, 
1922), 
B. S. Pearsall Butter Co.: Defeat (July 19, 1923). 
Pure Silk Hosiery Mills: Victory (December 8, 1924). 
Chicago Portrait Co.: Defeat (December 21, 1924), 
Swift & Co.: Victory (February 16, 1925). 
Herman Heuser: Defeat (March 2, 1925). 
EIGHTH CIRCUIT 
Chamber of Commerce of Minneapolis et al.,: Victory (March 27, 
1922); petitioners-sought by certiorari review of preliminary orders of 
commission. 
NINTH CIRCUIT 
Western Sugar Refining Co: et al.: Victory (in part) (October 10, 
1921). 
Juvenile Shoe Co.: Victory. (May 14, 1923): 
Western, Meat Co.: Victory (September 2, 1924) (commission's order 
subsequently modified). 
Pacific, States Paper Trade Association et al.: Victory (in part) 
(February 9, 1925). 


It would seem this showing ought to be sufficient.to convince 
the most skeptical that the claim that the commission’s order 
has been set aside “as usual“ by the court is untenable. 


MANY FOREIGN LOANS NEGOTIATED WITH EXPRESS APPROVAL OF 
STATE DEPARTMENT 


Mr. LOZIER. Mr. Speaker, as is shown by the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record, on February 7, February 13, February 16, February 19, 
March 2, and March 3, I discussed what I considered grave 
economie evils flowing from the too lavish lending of American 
money abroad. I called attention to the high interest rates 
that were burdening the farmer and all others engaged in pro- 
ductive: industries; that, notwithstanding the tremendous in- 
crease of wealth in the United States since the World War; 
there has been a pronounced advance in interest rate; that the 
chief cause of this ever-increasing interest burden was the ex- 
cessive lending of American capital abroad; that in 1924, $973,- 
011,500 of new American capital was invested in foreign securi- 
ties; that in the six years since January. 1, 1919, approximately 
$4,200,000,000 of American capital was.loaned abroad to foreign 
governments, foreign municipalities, foreign provinces, foreign 
railroads, and foreign industrial concerns, or an average of 
about $700,000,000 annually; that of the new capital loaned 
abroad in 1924, $520,650,000, or 53.5 per cent, went to Europe; 
$121;011,500, or 12.4: per cent, to Asia; $150,810,000, or 15.5 
per cent, to Latin America; and '$180,540,000, or 18.6 per cent, 
to Canada and Newfoundland; that in all 76 foreign loans were 
made in 1924, of which 17, aggregating $557,026,500, or 57.2 
per cent, were made to foreign governments; 7, aggregating 
$43,752,000, or 4.5 per cent; were to foreign provinces; 17, 
aggregating $62,291,000, or 6.4 per cent, were to foreign munici- 
palities; and 35, aggregating. $300,942,000, or 31.9 per cent, 
were to foreign corporations; that American citizens engaged 
in agricultural, manufacturing, and commercial pursuits who 
desired loans or credit for their vocational activities were com- 
pelled to borrow in a market where foreign governments, for- 
eigm provinces, foreign, railroads, foreign corporations, and 
foreign industrial organizations. were bidding, for loans. and 
offering excessive interest and commission rates; that these 
foreign securities bear a high rate of interest and this attracts 
capital that would otherwise be available for domestie loans. 


I believe that in the six previous discussions of this foreign- | ' 


loan problem I have conclusively shown that these foreign 
securities are drying up and absorbing our surplus capital to 
such an extent that serious business and economic results are 
inevitable. Time and space will not permit me at this time to 
restate the arguments I have heretofore made in support of a 
“slowing down” im the sale of foreign securities-to the people 
of the United States, but I refer honest inquirers to my six 
previous discussions of this subject. 

In the Washington Post, issue. of February 19, I find a 
lengthy editorial referring to my discussion of the foreign-loan 
problem. While the editorial disagrees with some of my con- 


clusions, I recognize that the editor is clearly within his rights 
in presenting his views on this exceedingly interesting and 
important subject. 

But I am constrained to answer that part of the editorial 
which challenges the accuracy of my statement to the effect 
that “many of these loans Have been negotiated with the ex- 
press approval of the State Department.” I quote from the 
editorial in question:: 5 


We should like Mr. Loze to produce bis authority for his statement 
that “ many of these loans have been negotiated with the express ap- 
provat of the State Department.“ Such assertions, unless susceptible to 
demonstration, are most harmful and ought’ not to be made. Our 
excuse, if one is needed, for asking Mr. Lozrer for proof of his state- 
ment we may as well say frankly is that we do not believe a word of it. 


In other words, this editorial statement challenges the truth- 
fulness of my statement that “many of these loans have been 
negotiated with the express approval of the State Department.” 
This statement in above-mentioned editorial raises “a question 
of fact * between the editor of the Washington Post and myself. 
If my statement is not accurate, I concede that it should not 
have been made, and may I say that if it had not been accurate 
it would not have been made. I am very glad at this time to 
accept the editorial challenge and submit proof conclusively 
demonstrating that my statement is in entire harmony with 
truth and the facts. 

Moreover, I think that for the information of the publie the 
exact attitude of the State Department toward the flotation of 
foreign loans in the United States and its relation and consent 
thereto should, as a matter of history, be compiled and pub- 
lished. for the information of the Congress and the public 
generally: 

THE CABINET MEETING OF MAY 20, 1921 

I first read from the New York Commercial. and Financial 

Chronicle, issue of May 28, 1921 (p. 2248): 


HARDING ADMINISTRATION WOULD HAVE FOREIGN LOAN PROCEEDS RETAINED 
IN UNIFED STATES 


Indications of the administration's views that the proceeds of foreign 
loans floated here should be used in financing exports of the United 
States and applied to the refunding of our liabllities were contained in 
am official statement issued in Washington on May 20 following a 
Cabinet meeting. 


Next follows the official statement; which was as follows: 


The Cabinet discussed the problem of favoring- exports: and the 
desirability of the application of the proceeds of foreign loans made in 
our own financial markets for the purpose of exporting our commodities 
and the refunding of outstanding liabilities. 


The Chronicle then quoted a statement from the Washington 
correspondent of the Baltimore Sun, who in dilating on the 
official announcement said in part: 


Back of this brief report of the Cabinet session is a feeling on the 
part of the administration that steps: must be taken to prevent any 
undue draining of the money resources of the United States through 
foreign loans which may prove exceedingly) attractive to American 
investor s. 

There is: no intention on the part of the Federal Government to 
discourage such loans as are now projected, but the administration 
does not look with favor upon the possibility of Europe taking posses- 
sion of the bulk of the gold now in American banks through loans and 
shipping that gold or its equivalent across the Atlantic, to aid business 
abroad. 

There is business depression in America, as well as in Europe, it 18 
pointed out, and this depression will continue until the United States 
begins selling more goods in foreign: markets. For that reason, as 
well as for others, the administration feels that Europe borrowers in 
this country should arrange to expend eu large part of the money se 
raised for American products. * * * 

The administration does not feel, it was learned to-day; that Europe 
should continue: to make loans in America, therefore, even though 
private. bankers, without taking steps to refund outstanding abilities 
or without spending a part of the money for goods which the United 
States is ready and eager to export. 

As already pointed out, the Government’ may find it has no power 
under existing law to: compel international borrowers here to spond 
their money one way or another, but the Government does not regard 
itself as powerless in the situation by any means. Through. the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board and other agencies it has virtual control, which the 
President and his advisers expeet to resort to in the efort to promote 
American export trade. 


It will be observed that this Cabinet meeting was held and 
this statement given out in reference to foreign loans within 
less than 90 days after Mr. Harding's inauguration, and clearly 
indicates an intention on the part of the administration to 
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either supervise or exercise a restraining influence over the 
flotation of foreign securities in the United States. This was 
a wise policy and should have been adhered to. : 

It will be observed that the Harding administration realized 
the danger of undue “ draining of the money resources of the 
United States through foreign loans,” and the importance of 
international borrowers spending the proceeds of these foreign 
loans in the United States. The foregoing statement carries 
the threat that it would invoke the almost unlimited powers of 
“the Federal Reserve Board and other agencies.” With this 
original policy of the Harding administration I was in full 
accord. 


PRESIDENT HARDING AND THE BANKERS CONFER IN RELATION TO FOREIGN 
LOAN FLOTATIONS 


I next call your attention to the fact that on May 25, 1921, 
President Harding had a conference in Washington with a 
number of leading bankers who are actively engaged in the 
flotation of foreign securities in America. I quote from the 
New York Commercial and Financial Chronicle, issue of May 28, 
1921 (p. 2248): 7 


PRESIDENT Hanbixd's CONFERENCE WITH BANKERS 


What is said to be the first of a series of discussions on problems 
affecting the financial and business world took place at Washington 
on May 25 when President Harding, at a White House dinner, conferred 
with leading bankers on questions of moment. The conference was 
unheralded as far as public information was concerned, and it was 
not until after it had taken place that general knowledge was had of it. 
Besides Secretary of the Treasury Mellon and Secretary of Commerce 
Hoover, the President had as his guests J. P. Morgan; Paul M. War- 
burg; James A, Alexander, of the National Bank of Commerce in New 
York; Charles A. Sabin, of the Guaranty Trust Co., New York; Benja- 
min Strong, governor of the Federal Reserve Bank of New York; C. 
E. Mitchell, National City Bank, New York; F. I. Kent, of the Bankers 
Trust Co., New York; and H. C. McRidowney of the Union Trust Co. 
of Pittsburgh. 


The Chronicle then quotes from the press dispatches sent out 
from Washington under date of May 26, as follows: 


Whether to encourage further loans of private American capital to 
foreign governments was one of the questions most seriously con- 
sidered, with most of the financiers arguing that such extensions of 
credit presented the most practicable means to place foreign finances 
on a sound basis. This question already has received much attention 
by the Cabinet. 

Some of the visiting bankers, it was said, expressed concern over 
the possibility of funds raised in this country by foreign bond issues 
being used to buy the products of other foreign countries. The belief 
was advanced that use of American money in such a manner would 
result unfavorably to domestic industry, especially farming. 

On the other hand, it was pointed out in some administration 
quarters to-day that purchase of Argentine wheat by foreign buyers 
with money borrowed in this country, for example, would assist that 
country’s business, and the money would eventually find its way back 
into the United States in trade between the two nations. 

Administration officials, however, discounted reports that American 
money was to be used to any extent in foreign markets by foreign 
borrowers. Most of the funds to be raised here, it was asserted, would 
be used to retire or fund existing Government indebtedness here. 

Mr. Harding is said to have laid before his guests an offer to do 
everything practicable to cooperate for the relief of economic condi- 
tions, while the bankers are said to have replied with expressions of 
willingness to work in close conjunction with the administration. * * * 

The problem of promoting American investment abroad, particularly 
in reinvestment form, is said also to have been brought forcibly to the 
front, and detailed ways and means discussed at great length. 


It will be observed that some of the bankers “expressed con- 
cern over the possibility of funds raised in this country by 
foreign bond issues being used to buy the products of other 
foreign countries. The belief was advanced that the use of 
American money in such a manner would result unfavorably 
to American industry, especially farming.” In this view the 
bankers were most certainly right. Why should we lend money 
to foreign nations to be used by such nations in buying food 
products in Argentina or in other foreign nations? If we lend 
money to foreign nations to buy food products, why not require 
that the food commodities be purchased in the United States 
and from the people of the United States? Why furnish the 
‘money to benefit the farmers of other nations and to finance 
‘trade activities of our competitors in the markets of the world? 

STATE DEPARTMENT'S ANNOUNCEMENT OF MARCH 3, 1922 

I quote from the New York Commercial and Financial Chroni- 

cle, page 897, issue of March 4, 1922; 


STATE DEPARTMENT AT WASHINGTON REQUESTS THAT IT BE KEPT 
INFORMED REGARDING FOREIGN-LOAN FLOTATIONS 


The following from Washington appeared in the New York Evening 
Sun of last night (March 3): 

The State Department urgently requested American banking interests 
to-day to inform this Government fully before floating any foreign loans 
in the United States. 

It was assumed that the State Department's statement was designed 
to prevent the extension of loans to Governments and régimes that the 
United States does not recognize, and to prevent the funds of American 
investors from becoming involved in sectional affairs in foreign coun- 
tries. In a formal announcement the State Department recalled that 
last summer at a conference between the President, some members of 
the Cabinet, and a number of American bankers the interest of the 
Government in the public flotation of foreign bonds was discussed, and 
the desire of the Goyernment to be fully informed of such transactions 
was emphasized. 

“The desirability of such cooperation does not seem sufficiently well 
understood in banking and inyestment circles,” the State Department 
announced to-day. 

“The flotation of foreign-bond issues in the American market is 
assuming an increasing importance, and on account of the bearing of 
such operations on the proper conduct of affairs it is hoped that Ameri- 
can concerns that contemplate making foreign loans will inform the 
Department of State in due time of the essential facts and of subse- 
quent developments of importance. 

“American concerns that wish to ascertain the attitude of the depart- 
ment regarding any projected loan should request the Secretary of 
State in writing for an expression of the department's views. The 
department will then give the matter consideration, and in the light of 
the information in its possession endeavor to say whether objection to 
the Joan in question does or does not exist.” 


1 other words, the State Department in this announcement: 
rst 


urgently requested American banking interests to inform this Govern- 
ment fully before floating any forelgn loans In the United States. 


This request is not confined to loans to foreign governments, 
but comprehends “any foreign loans.” 
Second, Called attention to a formal announcement made— 


last summer at a conference between the President, some members of 
the Cabinet, and a number of American bankers— 


At which time— 


the interest of the Government in publie flotation of foreign bonds was 
discussed, and the desire of the Government to be fully informed of 
such transactions was emphasized. 


This clearly refers to the announcements made by the State 
Department May 20 and May 28, 1921, to which I have referred. 
Third. Complained that its attitude— 


does not seem sufficiently well understood in banking and investment 
circles. 


Fourth— 


The flotation of foreign-bond issues in the American market is as- 
suming an increasing importance and on account of the bearing of 
such operations on the proper conduct of affairs it is hoped that 
American concerns that contemplate making foreign loans will in- 
form the Department of State in due time of the essential facts and 
of subsequent developments of importance. 


Here again it will be observed that the Department of State 
does not limit this request to foreign-government loans, but 
his. request applies to those who— 
contemplate making foreign loans, 

In other words, the department requests to be informed of 


the proposed flotation of any and all foreign loans. 
Fifth. That— 


Americans concerns that wish to ascertain the attitude of the de- 
partment regarding any projected loan should request the Secretary 
of State in writing for an expression of the department's view. The 
department will then give the matter consideration, and in the light 
of the information in its possession endeavor to say whether objec- 
tion to the loan in question does or does not exist. 


The Secretary of State here described a formula to be fol- 
lowed by American bankers proposing to negotiate foreign 
loans, and that formula is as follows: The banker makes a 
written request of the Department of State, describing the 
loans, securities, and all important facts in relation thereto, 
and inquires whether the Department of State has any objec- 
tion to the negotiation of the loan. Thereupon, the Secretary 
of State makes an investigation, and in the light of the infor- 
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mation in his possession notifies the banker whether objection 


to the loan in question does or does not exist. In diplomatic 
parlance a statement from the Secretary of State that no ob- 
jection to the loan in question exists is in essence and effect 
an express approval, and without such an expression of the 
attitude of the State Department probably no foreign loan 
of any magnitude has been made in the last four years. It is 
not necessary for the Department of State to announce affirma- 
tively an approval of the loan, but his statement that he knows 
ef no objection to the loan in question is understood by bankers 
and by all persons having even a limited amount of common 
sense as an approval of the loan or as a consent or authoriza- 
tion that the loan may be negotiated and the securities sold in 
the United States without objection from the State Department. 

Where the facts in relation to a foreign loan have been sub- 
mitted to the Department of State and the State Department 
thereupon announces that “no objection to the loan exists,” 
I do not believe that the versatile and pedantic editor of the 
Washington Post will contend that this is not, for all practical 
purposes and in its very essence, an express approval of such 
loan by the Department of State. Bankers engaged in the 
flotation of foreign loans who have submitted facts in relation 
to such loans to the State Department, and the State. Depart- 
ment has announced that “no objection to the loan in ques- 
tion exists,” such bankers and all other persons of intelligence 
understand that this is tantamount to an express approval 
of the proposed loan. 

The editor of the Washington Post is an accomplished diplo- 
mat, and he well knows that the essence of diplomacy is the 
statement of a fact in language which has a well defined 
diplomatic meaning and yet avoids plain blunt statements. 
Thus when nations go to war they do not declare war upon 
one another and announce a purpose of beginning military 
operations, but they merely say “a state of war exists,” which 
diplomats and all other persons of intelligence understand 
means that the nations are coming to grips.” 

Secretary Mellon is not hedged about by diplomatic lan- 
guage and formalities, and if a foreign loan were submitted to 
him and he was willing to haye it negottated in the United 
States, he would use United States language and say that he 
“approved the loan.” But Secretary Hughes, hedged about by 
diplomacy and diplomatic language, would not say the loan 
is approved,“ but he would use diplomatic language and say 
“that after the Department of State had given the proposed 
foreign loan consideration in the light of the information in 
its possession the department found no objection to the loan 
in question.“ 

The editor of the Post well knows that the American invest- 
ing public understands that when the State Department. an- 
nounces that “no objection to the proposed loan exists,” that 
this is understood as an approval by the department of the 
flotation of the foreign loan. 

THE SALVADOR LOAN 


In 1923 a group of American bankers agreed to lend $6,000,000 
to the Republic of Salvador, Central America. This was a 
business transaction, purely for private profit. These Ameri- 
can bankers very adroitly involved the Department of State in 
the transaction, and through Secretary Hughes the Department 
of State became the agency of this group of financiers, A 
circular issued by these bankers inviting subscriptions to this 
loan conclusively shows that the State Department not only 
gave its approval to this loan but was, in essence, a party to 
the contract which pledged a part of the official machinery of 
our Government to carry out the agreement between the 
bankers and the Republic of Salvador. I quote from said 
circular: 

The United States of America and El Salvador have entered into 
an exchange of formal diplomatic notes with reference to this loan 
* „„ „ by which Salvador on its part assures the United States 
that it will cooperate in every respect with the Government of the 
United States and the bankers in carrying out the terms of the loan 
contract, and the United States on its part takes cognizance of the 
terms of the loan contract and states that the Secretary of State of 
the United States is prepared to carry ont the stipulations with refer- 
ence to him in Articles TX, XIX, and XXIII of the lean contract 
should it be necessary to do s0. 


The agreement between the Republic of Salvador and the 
State Department, in brief, among other things, provided for 
reference of disputes or differences between the contracting 
parties to the Chief Justice of the United States Supreme Court, 
and for the appointment of Salvador’s collector of general cus- 
toms, who should be designated by this group of American 
bankers, with the concurrence of the Secretary of State of the 
United States,” which nomination “shall be transmitted to the 


Ang through the Department of State of the United 
A es.” 

It will be observed that by this agreement our State Depart- 
ment has inyolyed both the executive and judicial branches of 
our Government, and the agreement, in its last analysis, com- 
mits the United States to the flotation and collection of this 
loan. The agreement further provides that if the Chief Jus- 
tice can not act, the matter shall be referred to some other 
Federal judge. In other words, by this agreement the State 
Department pledges the services of the Chief Justice of the 
United States Supreme Court or of another Federal judge as 
an arbitrator to settle differences between these bankers and 
the Republic of Salvador. 

The circular issued by the bankers advertising these bonds 
for sale was worded to create the impression that after a Fed- 
eral judge had decided any dispnte that might arise, the 
United States Government would enforce the decision. The 
language of the circular is as follows: 


It is simply not thinkable that after a Federal judge bas decided any 
question or dispute between the bondholders and the Salvador Govern- 
ment that the United States Government should not take the necessary 
steps to sustain such decision. There is a precedent in a dispute be- 
tween Costa Rica and Panama in which a warship was sent to carry 
out the verdict of the arbitrators. . 


In other words, these bankers inveigled the State Depart- 
ment into an agreement with the Republie of Salvador, which 
the bankers say will cause the United States to take the neces- 
sary steps to enforce payment of these bonds after a Federal 
judge shall have decided the matter in dispute. They call 
attention to the fact that under a similar situation in a dis- 
pute between Costa Rica and Panama, a warship was sent to 
enforce payment, and reading this circular between the lines 
these bankers, in effect, declare that the Government of the 
United States and our warships may be utilized to enforce the 
payment of these bonds. 

When certain newspapers criticized Mr. Hughes for thus 
involving the United States Government in a private-loan 
transaction between a group of bankers and this Central Ameri- 
can Republic, the Secretary gave ont a statement to the 
United Press in which he claimed that the United States Gov- 
ernment was not a party to this loan and that the agreement 
was nezotiated between the Government of Salvador and repre- 
sentatives of the bankers concerned. He, however, admitted 
that the State Department was a party to the agreement to the 
extent of facilitating the arbitration of disputes that may arise 
between the parties and the appointment of a collector of cus- 
toms in case of default. He further admits that under the 
agreement the State Department was to refer disputes to the 
Chief Justice of fhe Supreme Court of the United States. or if 
he is nnable to act to another member of the Federal judiciary 
for appropriate arbitrament. 

In other words, Secretary Hughes admitted having agreed to 
refer disputes between the Republic of Salvador and the Wall 
Street bankers to the Chief Justice of the United States Su- 
preme Court, thereby creating new duties for the judiciary, 
which is a branch of our Government wholly independent of the 
executive department. According to this admission, the Secre- 
tary of State is authorized to “assist in the selection of a col- 
lector of customs” in case of default by the Republic of Sal- 
yador. 

Under this agreement the United States Government would 
be involved in international complications which might lead to 
war in the event the Republic of Salvador should refuse to pay 
these bonds. The approval of this El Salvador loan by the 
State Department was by means of official diplomatic notes be- 
tween the Republic of Salvador and our Seeretary of State. In 
view of the facts in this ease no one will contend that this loan 
was not expressly approved by the State Department. Further, 
in relation to the $6,000,000 loan made to the Republic of Sal- 
vador: 

From the New York Commercial and Financial Chronicle, 
issue of October 13, 1923. page 1616, it appears that Robert 
Lansing, Secretary of State under the Wilson administration, 
attempted to justify the action of the State Department in 
becoming inyolved in the flotation of this loan, in the course of 
which Mr. Lansing said: 


In the interchange of notes regarding this loan, Salvador on its part 
assures the United States that it will cooperate in every respect with 
the Government of the United States and the bankers in carrying out 
the terms of the loan contract, and in particular the stipulations relat- 
ing to the appointment and removal of the collector general of customs, 
in case of default and the settlement of disputes, and the United States 
on its part takes cognizance of the terms of the loan contract and states 
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that the Secretary of State of the United States is prepared to carry As soon as practicable after this contract shall have become opera- 


out the stipulations with reference to him in the loan contract, should 
it be necessary. 


The New York Commercial and Financial Chronicle, issue of 
October 20, 1923, page 1727, published the following article: 


SALVADOR LOAN—STATE DEPARTMENT SAYS THERE IS NO SECRET 
AGREEMENT 


With regard to the $6,000,000 loan to the Republic of Salvador—the 
bond offering was referred to In our issue of Saturday last, page 1615— 
fhe State Department at Washington issued a statement on October 18, 
in which it characterizes as misleading a report that “a secret agree- 
ment has been made by the department.“ The following is the latter’s 
statement in the matter: 

“The attention of the department has been called to statements, both 
in the advertising of the recently concluded loan to Salvador and in the 
press, which have created an erroneous impression regarding the re- 
lation of the United States Government to the loan. 

„It has been stated that a secret agreement has been made by the 
Department of State. This is a misleading statement, as the agreement 
was negotiated between the Government of Salvador and the representa- 
tives of the bankers concerned, It is in no sense a treaty. 

“The Department of State has no relation to the matter except with 
respect to facilitating the arbitration and determination of disputes that 
may arise between the parties and the appointment of a collector of 
customs in case of default. It is manifestly to the interest of peace 
and justice that there should be an appropriate method of deciding such 
controversies as might arise, and at the specific request of the Govern- 
ment of Salvador and the interested bankers the Secretary of State 
has consented to use his good offices in veferring such disputes to the 
Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of the United States or, if he is 
unable to act, to another member of the Federal judiciary for appro- 
priate arbitrament. 

“Also, at the request of the Government of Salvador and the inter- 
ested bankers, the Secretary of State consented to assist In the selec- 
tion of the collector of customs, who, according to the loan contract, 
is to be appointed in case of default. This was simply for the purpose 
af facilitating the choice of an entirely competent and disinterested 
person. ‘The contract also provides that the collector of customs, if 
appointed, will communicate to the Department of State for its records 
such regulations relating to the customs administration as may be 
prescribed and also a monthly and annual report 

The Government of the United States has no relation to the loan ex- 
cept in these particulars.” 


From the foregoing it will appear that the Department of 
State took exception to the manner in which its connection 
with the Salvador loan was being advertised and commented 
upon. The distinguished Secretary of State did not deny that 
his department was a party to this transaction, He did not 
deny that he had entered into an agreement by which, under 
certain conditions, he would exercise what is in essence a 
supervisory control over the contracting parties in reference 
to this loan. He did not deny that he had entered into an 
agreement by which his department became obligated to secure 
the appointment of the Chief Justice of the United States or 
some other Federal judge to arbitrate the differences that 
might arise between the Republic of Salvador and the bankers 
making the loan. I have before me the contract between the 
Republic of Salvador and the bankers, from which I quote: 


Arrt. IX. In case there shall at any time arise between the Republic 
the fiscal agent, and the fiscal representative, or any of them, any 
disagreement, question, or difference of any nature whatever regarding 
the interpretation or performance of this contract, such disagreement, 
question, or difference shall be referred to the Chief Justice of the 
Supreme Court of the United States of America, through the Secretary 
of State of said United States of America, for determination, decl- 
sion, and settlement by such Chief Justice, and the parties hereto 
severally agree that any determination, decision, or settlement made 
by the Chief Justice shall be accepted by them as final and conclu- 
sive, and that each of them will abide by such determination, decision, 
or settiement, nud will fully perform and conform to the terms thereof. 
In case the said Chief Justice shall decline or be unable to act, then 
the Secretary of State of the United States of America shall be em- 
powered to designate some other member of the Federal judiciary of 
the United States of America to act in his place. 


Will the distinguished editor of the Washington Post assert 
that this loan to the Republic of El Salvador was not made 
with the express approval of the Department of State when in 
truth and fact the contract was the result of diplomatic cor- 
respondence between Secretary Hughes and the Republic of 
Salvador? 

Nor is this all. Section XIX of the contract for this loan 
provides; 


tive—that is, in the event of default by the Republic for 80 days— 
the fiscal agent shall select, with the concurrence of the Secretary of 
State of the United States of America, two individuals competent in 
their opinion to discharge the duties of Collector General, the names 
of which individuals so selected shall be transmitted to the Republic 
through the Department of State of the United States of America, 
and the Republic shall thereupon, within 10 days thereafter, name 
and appoint one of such individuals as Collector General. 


This article contains other provisions imposing certain duties 
upon the Department of State under certain contingencies. 
Articles XXI and XXIII also “tie up” our Department of 
State with this loan transaction between the New York bankers 
and the Central American Republic of Salvador. 


PROCEDURE FOLLOWED IN FLOTATION OF FOREIGN LOANS SINCE MARCH 
8, 1922 


The Washington Herald, on February 27, published an article 
insisting that it was the duty of the United States Government 
to display force, and, if necessary, to send its military and 
naval forces abroad to enforce the payment of foreign loans 
owned by the United States citizens. The article is from the 
pen of George W. Hinman, a regular contributor to the Herald 
and other papers on financial subjects. Mr. Hinman's posi- 
tion is that inasmuch as many of these foreign loans have 
been made by the encouragement and approval of the State 
Department, therefore “Uncle Sam” should use his military 
and naval forces to compel payment of these foreign loans. 
This illustrates one of the complications incident to the in- 
discriminate lending of American money abroad with the tacit 
or express approval of the State Department. It is not my 
purpose at this time to discuss this phase of the problem, but 
I do want to quote what Mr. Hinman said about the State 
Department encouraging or approving these loans. I quote: 


Has the Govertiment any responsibility for the making of these 
loans and for the protection of these citizens who have sent abroad 
their money? The Government has. 

The Government has not oniy: the duty to protect the property 
as well as the lives of its citizens abroad but it has the duty to 
enforce the contracts—the business contracts—that. it has made with 
foreign nations. What contracts? The contracts that are known 
as treaties of amity and commerce, the contracts or treaties which 
guarantee to Americans and their property in foreign lands equal 
opportunity, adequate safeguards, fair business treatment all around, 

But that is not all. Besides assuring its citizens by means.of these 
treaties or contracts, the United States Government has encouraged 
these citizens to lend their money to foreigners. As the ten billions 
have been handed out year after year, the President and his State 
Department have given their approval. At times they have exhorted 
investors to help the foreign borrowers. They habitually have stated 
that there was nothing in the loans contrary to public policy.” 

Is it, then, in order for the Government to scuttle away from its 
plain duties—from its duty to protect any American property abroad, 
from its duty to maintain the treaty guarantees given by foreign 
powers to American investors, from its duty to protect the American 
men and women who, on the advice and counsel of the highest Govera- 
ment officials, have lent their American dollars to foreign borrowers? 

For instance, Americans lend their money to Cuba or San Domingo. 
These are easy examples near at hand and the loans actually have 
been made. A revolution breaks out. Like most revolutions, it is 
partly leveled against foreigners. In spite of treaty rights, in spite 
of government assurances, American property is about to be destroyed 
or property on which American bondholders. hold the mortgage is 
about to be wiped out. Is it, then, a crime that American marines 
should police the revolutionized country? Is it a crime that at least 
a display of America’s military force should be made to save the in- 
vestments? It is not. 

If any offense were in question, it would be the offense of abandon- 
ing innocent and trustful American investors to their fate—the offense 
of a Government too feeble to demand the fulfiliment of its treaties, 

Mr. Hinman says: 

Besides assuring its citizens by means of these treaties or contracts, 
the United States Government has encouraged these citizens to lend 
thelr money to foreigners. As the $10,000,000,000 have been handed 
out year after year the President and his State Department have given 
their approval. At times they exhorted investors to help the foreign 
borrowers. They habitually have stated that there was nothing in the 
loans contrary to public policy.“ 


Mr. Hinman specifically charges that the United States Gov- 
ernment has encouraged its citizens to lend their money to for- 
eigners, and year after year “the President and his State 
Department have given their approval.” He goes further and 
says that at times the President and his State Department have 
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exhorted investors to help the foreign borrowers and have 
stated habitually that there was nothing in the loans contrary 
to public policy. It will also be observed that Mr. Hinman 
definitely charges that American men and women, on the ad- 
vice and counsel of the highest Government officials have lent 
their American dollars to foreign borrowers. 

He calls particular attention to the loans made to Cuba and 
Santo Domingo, and argues that, if necessary, the military and 
naval forces of the United States should be employed to cul- 
lect these loans in case of default. But the outstanding feature 
of his article is that the Government of the United States 
and the State Department encouraged American citizens to 
lend their money to foreigners on loans that had the approval 
of the President and the State Department, and that it was 
the general practice of the State Department to advise bankers 
negotiating foreign loans that “there was nothing in the loan 
contrary to public policy.” This is, in essence and substance, 
an affirmative approval of these loans by the State Depart- 
ment, because if there had been any objection to the negotia- 
tion of these loans the State Department would have called 
such objection to the attention of the bankers, after which 
it would have been impossible to negotiate any of these 
securities, 


BLAIR & CO, 


I quote from a letter under date of February 28, 1925, from 
Blair & Co., in answer to an inquiry by me in reference to the 
flotation of a $40,000,000 loan to the Argentine Nation: 


As a matter of regularity, we advised the State Department of our 
intention to make an offering of the above-mentioned bonds, informing 
the department at the same time of the purpose of the issue. In due 
course we were advised by the State Department that in the light of 
the information before it the department offered no objection to the 
flotation of the loan. 


DOW, JONES & CO, ° 


I now quote from a letter received by me dated February 28, 
1925, from Dow, Jones & Co., publishers of the Wall Street 
Journal and Financial News Bulletin, in the course of which 
letter, in discussing the submission of foreign loans to the 
State Department, it was said: 


It is understood that its tacit approval was necessary for most of the 
earlier issues brought out. At present the large loans, especially for- 
eign government, which have been sponsored by important New York 
banking houses, are understood to have the State Department's tacit 
approval. 


I quote further from this letter: 


It is safe to say that immediately after the war no banker would 
undertake a foreign loan in the face of any even indirectly applied 
opposition from Washington. On the other hand, any lack of opposi- 
tion might now be construed as tacit approval, 


EQUITABLE TRUST CO, 


I now quote from a letter dated February 24, 1925, from the 
Equitable Trust Co. of New York City, in answer to an inquiry 
propounded by me as to the practice of submitting foreign loans 
to the State Department before their flotation: 


The practice, so far as we know, in all foreign loans, both South 
American and European, is to notify our State Department of negotia- 
tions and to proceed with negotiations ouly in cases where the State 
Department interposes no objection. 


I quote from another letter received by me from the Equita- 
ble Trust Co., dated March 3, 1925; 
New York, March 3, 1925. 
Hon, RALPH F. LOZIER, 
Congress of tue United States, House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 


Dran Sm: Receipt is acknowledged of your letter dated February 27, 
referring further to the matter of the approval of our State Depart- 
ment of foreign-loan flotations, 

While there is no indication on any of the issuing circulars put out 
by the various underwriting houses as to whether or not they have in 
each case notified the State Department of their intention to float a 
Joan, we believe that the practice of doing so is general, 

Certainly in the case of every foreign loan with which we are familiar 
final and definite action was not taken prior to notifying the State 
Department of the negotiation and giving the State Department an op- 
portunity to interpose objection. This practice, we believe, holds good 
with all houses, irrespective of the amount of a loan, 

Very truly yours, 
ROBERT C. ADAMS, Associate Manager. 
J. P. MORGAN 4 co. 


I next quote from a letter dated February 26, 1925, written 
by J. P. Morgan & Co. in answer to an inquiry propounded by 
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me as to the practice of submitting foreign loans to the State 
Department before their flotation in the United States. 


It has been our practice to advise the Department of State from time 
to time as to contemplated foreign government loans, with a view to 
ascertaining whether the administration saw fit to interpose any objec- 
tion to any given offering, * * » 

You are probably aware that as long ago as March 3, 1922, the De- 
partment of State issued a circular upon this very matter, making it 
clear that the department undertook in no way to “pass upon the 
merits of foreign loans as business propositions," but “ believes that in 
view of the possible national interests involved it should have the oppor- 
tunity of saying to the underwriters concerned, should it appear ad- 
3 to do so, that there is or is not objection to any particular 
issue.” 

So far as we are aware, American banking houses offering foreign 
loans have been fully conversant with this clearly stated attitude of 
the Department of State, and further that their clients have never been 
under any misapprehension with respect to the matter, 


I have never contended that the State Department has ap- 
proved foreign loans “as business propositions.” My statement, 
the accuracy of which the editor of the Post challenges, was 
“many of these loans have been negotiated with the express 
approval of the State Department”; that is, the flotation and 
sale of many of these foreign securities were with the tacit or 
express approval of the State Department. I did not say that 
the State Department approved these foreign loans in the sense 
of directly or indirectly declaring them to be safe and desirable 
investments, but my charge was that the negotiation or flotation 
of many of these foreign loans was with the express approval 
of the State Department. I have already shown that in the 
vernacular of the State Department a statement that no objec- 
tion is found to exist to the flotation of foreign loans is in 
essence equivalent to an express approval of negotiations of 
said loans and to flotation in American markets. 


NEW YORK COMMERCIAL AND FINANCIAL CHRONICLE 


I now quote from a letter dated February 26, 1925, received 
by me from the New York Commercial and Financial Chronicle 
in answer to a letter written by me. 


In an endeavor to assist you, we have made a hasty search of our 
files and are inclosing you a circular issued In connection with the 
offering of bonds of the Dominican Republic in the New York market 
in 1922 in which is embodied a statement by the Secretary of State 
relative -to the approval of those bonds by the United States Govern- 
Mette FF 

We need hardly remark that it is inconcelvable that any banking 
house would bring out any foreign loans if the Government should 
indicate its disapproval of such a course, since the risk of being left 
with the loan on its hands would be too great. 


The circular referred to and inclosed with the foregoing 
letter is as follows: 


New issue. Acting under authority of the United States Government 
the military government of Santo Domingo issues on behalf of the 
Dominican Republic $6,700,000 twenty-year customs administration 5 
per cent sinking fund gold bonds repayable at maturity at 101 and 
interest. Dated March 1, 1922. Due March 1, 1942. 

The issue of these bonds has received the approval of the United 
States Government required by the terms of the American-Dominican 
convention of 1907. 


Then follows a detailed description of the bonds, security, 
and so forth, including the following: 


The Issue of these bonds bas received the approval of the United 
States Government required by the terms of the American-Dominican 
convention of 1907, and the Secretary of State consents to the in- 
clusion in the bonds of the following statement: 

“The acceptance and validation of this bond issue by any govern- 
ment of the Dominican Republic as a legal, binding, and irrevocable 
obligation of the Dominican Republic is hereby guaranteed by the 
military government of Santo Domingo, and, with the consent of the 
United States Government, the general receiver of the Dominican 
customs, appointed under the convention of 1907, will, during the life 
of that convention, make such payments as are necessary for the 
service of the new loan from the revenues accruing to the Dominican 
Government, etc.” 

NATIONAL CITY co. 


On February 21, 1925, I wrote the National City Co., a sub- 
sidiary of the National City Bank of New York City, making 
inquiry as to the practice of submitting foreign loans to the 
State Department before their flotation in the United States. 
In reply the National City Co. sent me the statement given to 
the press on March 3, 1922, by the State Department relative 
to its attitude in the matter of foreign loans. This statement 
I have heretofore quoted. 


ing of works of business in Europe, 


1925 


Moobr's INVESTORS’ SERVICE 


I next quote from a letter dated February 27, 1925, received 
by me from Moody's Investors’ Service, of New York City, in 
answer to an inquiry by me as to the extent of foreign loans 
floated in America in the years 1921, 1922, 1923, and 1924. 


Foreign capital flotations in the United States during 1921 aggre- 
gated $625,820,000, of which $408,070,000 represents flotations in behalf 
of foreign governments and $118,750,000 in behalf of foreign corpora- 
tions. The balance represents issues sold in this country in behalf of 
the Canadian Government, Canadian Provinces and municipalities, and 


United States territorial possessions. The total amount of foreign 
capital flotations in the United States in 1922 aggregated $869,992,000, 
of which $422,758,000 were in behalf of foreign governments, $189;- 


427,000 in behalf of foreign corporations, $207,220,000 in behalf of 


Canada, and $50,587,000 for United States possessions. 
Beginning with 1923 the writer prepared rather minute details re- 
garding foreign issues sold in this country. The total for that year 


amounted to $548,640,000, of which $271,602,000 were in behalf of 


foreign governments, $167,519,000 for foreign corporations, $101,- 
833,000 in behalf of Canada, and the balance for United States 
possessions. 

In 1924 the total reached $1,633,081,000, of which $791,256,000 were 
in behalf of foreign governments, Provinces, and municipalities exclu- 
sive of Canada, $8,330,000 for United States possessions, $155,000,000 
in behalf of the Canadian Government, $38,416,000 in behalf of Cana- 
dian Provinces, $27,484,900 in behalf of Canadian municipalities, 
$463,110,000 in behalf of foreign corporations exclusive of Canadian, 
and the balance in behalf of Canadian corporations. 

I should like to add that the above amounts are inclusive of refund- 
ing issues—that is, new securities floated for the purpose of redeeming 
obligations coming due in the course of the years in question, 

As regards the attitude of the State Department toward foreign 
securities placed in this market, I wish to refer to a statement ema- 
nating from the department and made public toward the end of April, 
1922. The salient features of this statement are presented herewith. 


Here follows the statement given out by the State Depart- 
ment on March 3, 1922, relative to the flotation of foreign loans 
in the United States and in which the State Department re- 
quested that all proposed flotations be submitted to it so that 
it might “have the opportunity of saying to the underwriters 
eoncerned, should it appear advisable to do so, that there is no 
objection to any particular issue.” 

I quote further from the Moody's Investors Service letter: 


As far as I know, bankers interested in foreign capital flotations 
communicated with the State Department, Such communications, 
however, were in most instances rather in the form of a mere state- 
ment to the department and not so much a request for the depart- 
ment’s view concerning such issues, 

In the case of most European, Far Eastern, and certain South 
American countries whose financial record has been satisfactory and 
whose attitude toward the rights and privileges of foreign creditors 
has always been above criticism, the bankers cognizant of these facts 
do not deem it necessary to ask what the opinion was of the State 
Department as to the desirability of advancing credit to those coun- 
tries. In the case, however, of certain Central American countries and 
the West Indies I am inclined to think that the bankers here who 
advanced loans to those countries did so with the approval of the 
State Department. These matters, I belleve, are being discussed now 
before the Senate Foreign Relations Committee. Practically «l! of 
these countries have not a particularly clean financiai record, defaults 
on bonds having been quite numerous. It therefore stands to reason 
that a country like Haiti or San Domingo could not, on the basis 
of their past record nor on that of the character of the population 
obtain loans in this market on a basis similar to that under which 
Great Britain and Holland and Switzerland finance their requirements. 
One is therefore justified in assuming that the bankers acted under 
some sort of assurance from the State Department that they will be 
given proper protection in the event of difficulties regarding the prumpt 
meeting of the service of such loans. 


PRESIDENT COOLIDGR ENCOURAGES FOREIGN LOANS 


In this connection I call attention to the address of Presi- 
dent Coolidge on April 22, 1924, at the Associated Press Innch- 
eon, New York City, in which he said: 


Part of the plan contemplates that a considerable loan should at 
once be made to Germany for immediate pressing needs, including the 
financing of a bank. I trust that private American capital will be 
willing to participate in advancing this loan, 


Continuing, the President said: 


Sound business reasons exist why we should participate in the financ- 
though we have repeatedly 
asserted that we were not in favor of advancing funds for any mili- 
tary purpose. * It 4s a notorious fact that foreign gold has 


been flowing into our country in great abundance, It is altogether 
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probable that some of it can be used more to our financtal advantage 
in Europe than it can be in the United States. Besides this, there is 
the humanitarian requirement which carries such a strong appeal and 
the knowledge that out of our abundance it is our duty to help where 
help will be used for meeting just requirements and the promotion of a 
peaceful purpose, ‘ 


While I have no quarrel with the President on account of 
this utterance, it does seem to me that under present condi- 
tions he would realize that we are lending entirely too large 
a proportion of our surplus capital abroad and would apply the 
pressure of his great office, through the Federal Reserve 
Board and otherwise, in restraining a too lavish lending of 
American doliars abroad. 

However, President Coolidge does know that while we have 
been lending money lavishly to France since the World War 
ended, France, on the other hand, has been making loans lav- 
ishly to Poland and other eastern European nations, the pro- 
ceeds of which loans were largely used for military purposes. 
In other words, France has no money to pay even the interest 
upon her indebtedness to the United States, but she has found 
hundreds of millions of dollars with which to finance the mili- 
tary operations of her allies of eastern and southeastern 
Europe. 

JAPANESE LOAN APPROVED 


On February 14, 1924, a loan of $150,000,000 to the Imperial 
Japanese Government was placed on the market by J. P. 
Morgan & Co. and associates. I quote from the New York 
Journal of Commerce an article sent out by its Washington 
representative under date of February 12: 


Treasury officials expressed themselves to-day as much interested in 
the Japanese Government loan offering as announced from New York 
and London. While the views they expressed were entirely personal, it 
was made clear that they were pleased that in the forthcoming opera- 
tion the American investment market is apparently to move to the 
position of senior participator in Japanese Government bond business, 
in that the American offering of $150,000,000 clearly outweighed the 
British offering of £25,000,000. 


This article was reproduced in the New York Journal of 
Commerce February 16, 1924. 

On March 13, 1924, the New York Journal of Commerce 
published an article from Washington in reference to the pro- 
posed $100,000,000 loan to the Bank of France, from which I 
quote: l 

Government approval has been given tacitly to the proposal of a 
group of American bankers headed by J. P. Morgan & Co. to extend a 
credit of $100,000,000 to France, it was indicated to-day at the State 
Department, The department, it was said, was advised of the intended 
financial transaction before the banking group announced its intention 
of making the loan to the French Government, sai 

The move on the part of American capital to assist financial condi- 
tions in France was regarded here as highly significant of a trend 
toward this country’s participation in the rehabilitation of Europe. 

It is felt in administration circles that a loan of $100,000,000 by 
itself would only go a limited distance toward stabilizing the franc 
and checking the downward swoop of French exchange. 


This article was republished in the New York Commercial and 
Financial Chronicle March 15. Here we have the statement 
that the United States Government's approval had been given 
tacitly to the proposed $100,000,000 loan to the Bank of France, 
coupled with the statement that the State Department had been 
advised of the intended financial transaction before the bank- 
ing group announced its intention of making the loan to the 
Bank of France. That is not only true, but that was the only 
thing that could be done. Since March 3, 1922, the administra- 
tion had been demanding that foreign loans be submitted to the 
State Department before their flotation in the United States, to 
the end that the department might indicate whether there was 
or was not objection to such issues, A tacit approval is an 
express approval in the instant case, because J. P. Morgan & 
Co. and their associates wouid not have consummated the loan 
and invested $100,000,000 in French securities if the State 
Department had indicated the least objection to the flotation 
of this loan. Moreover, the report indicates that the adminis- 
tration was not only consenting to the $100,000,000 loan to the 
Bank of France but rejoiced in the fact that it was to be made. 
$100,000,000 LOAN TO BANK OF FRANCK APPROVED BY PRESIDENT AND STATE 

DEPARTMENT l 

New York Times, March 15, 1924, carried the following 
article: z 
COOLIDGE BACKS LOAN BANK OF FRANCE— PRESIDENT BELIEVES INVEST- 

MENT ABROAD BY AMERICANS WILL AID OUR TRADE 

WASHINGTON, Mareh 14,—President Coolidge, although not asked 

by New York financiers to give his approval to their loan to the 
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Bank of France, regards loans by American financial interests to 
foreign governments as worthy of governmental and private encour- 
agement, * * + 

The loan of $100,000,000 by New York bankers to the Bank of 
France is understood to have been approved by the State Department 
on the ground that it was in line with the policy laid down during 
the Harding administration and reiterated by Mr. Coolidge in his 
recent New York speech. The President in that address said: 

“The export of such capital as is not required for domestic business, 
and which the American people feel can be profitably done, having in 
view the financial returns, enlargement of our trade, and the dis- 
charge of the moral obligation of bearing our share of the burdens 
of the world, entirely in accordance with the choice of our own 
independent judgment, ought to be encouraged.” 

` This statement was also sent out by the Associated Press as an 
official or inspired declaration of the attitude of the President and 
his administration toward foreign loans in general and particularly 
with reference to the $100,000,000 loan to the Bank of France. From 
this statement it conclusively appears that this $100,000,000 loan to 
the Bank of France was not only “approved by the State Depart- 
ment” but that President Coolidge voluntarily gave out a statement 
approving such loan, ; 

PROJECTED LOANS SUBMITTED TO STATE DEPARTMENT 


In its issue of February 21, 1925, the New York Journal of 
Commerce published a dispatch from Washington in reference 
to the new proposal of the French Government to borrow 
$135,000,000 in the United States. In discussing the attitude 
of President Coolidge and the administration toward this new 
French proposal, the Journal of Commerce article said: 

The significance of the expression at the White House lles in the 
fact that since the Government has no actual authority over the for- 
eign financing by private American Interests, although projected loans 
are submitted to the State Department before being consummated, the 
administration has usually taken the position that it would not inter- 
fere with such credits unless they were intended for some purpose 
contrary to the general policies of the United States, 


Of course, “ proposed loans are submitted to the State De- 
partment before being consummated,” as stated in the Journal 
of Commerce article. This is a matter of such general knowl- 
edge that I am surprised that the editor of the Post has not 
heretofore acquired this information. But as he dwells con- 
stantly in the realms of intellect and holds daily converse with 
the stars, it is not surprising that he has found no time to 
acquaint himself with the attitude of the State Department 
toward the flotation of foreign loans in the United States. 

The Journal of Commerce article continues: 


The usual procedure in the case of negotiations between foreign 
governments and American financial interests looking toward loans is 
for the American bankers to seek first the advice of Washington offi- 
Gals. This advice need not be followed, but almost invariably is 
accepted by the financiers. 

Such advice is expected to be sought by the New York banking 
interests soon, or at least before they proceed much further with the 
negotiations announced by M. Clementel. 


Now we may expect the talented editor of the Post to chal- 
lenge the accuracy of this statement and call on the Journal 
of Commerce for proof that it is the usual procedure for Ameri- 
can bankers to seek first the advice of the Washington officials 
before attempting to float a foreign loan in the United States. 
I am very much surprised that the editor of the Post is so 
poorly informed as to the usual procedure incident to the 
flotation of foreign loans in the United States. I hope he may 
learn something in reference to the subject before he challenges 
the accuracy of well-founded statements in reference to such 
procedure. 

SECRETARY MELLON ENCOURAGES FOREIGN LOANS 

It also appears that Secretary Mellon has been encouraging 
the lending of American money abroad. I quote further from 
the New York Times, issue of December 3, 1924: 


MELLON ADVISES MORE LOANS ABROAD—COUNSELS AMERICAN BUSINESS 
TO BY READY TO HELP FINANCE EUROPE FURTHER 


[Statement in Moosehart Magazine] 


WasHINGtToNn, December 2,—Secretary Mellon counsels American busi- 
ness to be prepared to meet demands for continued aid and cooperation 
in the economic recovery of Europe, in a personal statement written 
for the Moosehead Magazine and made publie to-day by the Treasury. 

If the European requirements for financial assistance are met, as 
Mr. Mellon believes they can be met in America, he feels that “the 
general, effect will be a period of progress and increasing prosperity 
here, provided we exercise a reasonable degree of restraint and sound 
Judgment in our undertaking. * * The inauguration of the 
Dawes plan does not, of course, end this country's opportunities for 


aid and cooperation in the economic recovery of capital in many Eu- 
ropean countries, and especially in Germany, which would be a serious 
impediment to a rapid recovery, unless financial aid is secured from 
abroad. In addition to the $200,000,000 loan recently floated by Ger- 
many, there will doubtless follow other foreign financing, much of 
which will be effected in this country, making heavy demands upon our 
supply of investment capital.” 


So it seems that the flotation of foreign loans in the United 
States has not only been expressly approved by the Department 
of State but by the President and the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury. While I have not the data before me at this time, if my 
memory serves me right, Secretary Hoover has also aggres- 
sively advocated the flotation of foreign loans in the United 
States. 

DILLON, READ & CO, 


In this connection I quote from a letter dated February 24, 
a from Dillon, Read & Co., international bankers of New 
ork: 


As you are doubtless aware, the Department of State informally 
requested bankers some two years ago to submit all foreign financing 
to them before public issue was made, * * + 

In accordance with the wishes of the department, therefore, we 
have since that time submitted all foreign loans which we ourselveg 
have issued, to the Department of State, and in each case have been 
advised by them that, in the light of the information submitted, the 
department interposes no objection to the financing in question. 
We have not at any time made public mention of the fact that 
the data concerning the loan had been submitted to the department, 
and no representation has been made so far as our own issues are 
concerned in regard to the attitude of the department thereon. We, 
of course, have no definite information on the subject but are 
under the impression that other banking houses who have brought 
out foreign loans have adopted the same procedure. 


And still the versatile editor of the Washington Post would 
have his readers believe that no foreign loans have been 
floated in the United States with the express approval of the 
State Department. The editor well knows that where the 
facts in relation to any proposed loan are submitted to the 
Secretary of State and he informs the bankers that the State 
Department has no objection to the loan in question, this is in 
truth and fact an express approval of the flotation of the 
loan. My statement to which the editor of the Post takes 
exception is “many of these loans have been negotiated with 
the express approval of the State Department.” I did not 
say that the loans had been approved as good business prop- 
ositions, but I stated that the negotiations of many of these 
loans had been with the express approval of the State De- 
partment, 

In this connection may I call attention to the fact that the 
United States sent her marines to Nicaragua to force the 
payment of loans held by Brown Bros. & Co., and J. & W. 
Seligman, New York bankers. Our State Department negoti- 
ated loans to Peru and guaranteed collections to the Guaranty 
Trust Co. We have applied military pressure on Santo 
Domingo for eight years, merely to protect private investments 
of Speyer & Co. and the Equitable Trust Co. We may become 
involved with Bolivia by reason of our connection with the 
loan made by the Equitable Trust Co.; and in the Salvador 
loan made by F. J. Lisman & Co., Secretary Hughes has so 
involved our Government that we may be compelled to send 
our marines to that unstable Republic to collect this loan made 
by the New York bankers, = 

In a recent article Norman Hapgood, in commenting upon 
the imperialistic financial policy of Secretary Hughes, stated 
that the advertisement of one of the loans made to a Latin 
American Republic contained a letter from Secretary Hughes 
sanctioning a loan. (I am quoting from memory.) I think 
this statement is not entirely accurate. I have not found 
where any advertisements of foreign loans contained a letter 
from the Secretary of State, but Mr. Hapgood doubtless refers 
to the El Salvador loan. In the advertisement of this loan 
a synopsis of the connection of the State Department with the 
transaction was published. As I have stated, Secretary Hughes 
complained, and, I think, properly, that the exact language of 
the loan contract should have been published, if any publica- 
tion was to be made of the connection of the State Depart- 
ment with this loan transaction. 


COMPLICATIONS THREATENED ON ACCOUNT OF CHINESE LOAN 


I wish now to call your attention to an article that appeared 
in the New York Times under date of February 7, 1921, in 
reference to the default in payment of principal and interest 
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of a loan due from the Republie of China to the Continental & 


Commercial Trust & Savings Bank of Chicago, as follows: 
{From the New York Times, November 7, 1921] 


HUGHES NOTE PUTS PRESSURE ON CHINA—SITUATION SAID TO BE GRAVE 


Here follows a lengthy special dispatch to the effect that China had 
failed to meet the payments of principal and interest on the Joan of 
$5,500,000 due the Continental & Commercial Trust & Sayings Bank 
of Chicago, and that Secretary Hughes had sent a sharp note to the 
Leking Government calling attention most seriously to the responsibill- 
ties and obligations in the matter. The dispatch further stated that 
the note of Secretary Hughes had been presented to the Chinese Goy- 
ernment on November 1, by Jacob Gould Schurman, the American Min- 
ister to that country, and which note informed the Chinese Govern- 
ment that its failure to meet the interest and principal on the 


$5,500,000 loan aforesaid had “strained China's financial and political 


credit in the United States and seriously injured China's chances in 
the Far Eastern conference.” The note went further, according to 


reports, and indicated that, in view of the Chinese failure to accept 
any of the various proposals made by American bankers for renewals 


of loans, the American Government “ must find it difficult to recognize 


the Peking government as the competent Chinese authority.” 


The article further refers to the failure of the Chinese Government 
to meet its obligations on foreign loans in which the United States “ is 
in any way interested and any of which were made with the sanction 


and approval of the American Government.” 
Continuing, the artide further stated: 


Although the effect has been songht to be created by some of the 
Chinese representatives now in Washington that the loan of the Chinese 
Bank was never sanctioned or approved by the State Department, it 
can be stated on authority that the American Government did lend its 
approval to the making of this loan, and that Secretary Hughes and the 
American Government still continue to regard it as a valid loan. The 
money may not all bave been spent for legitimate purposes by the Chi- 
nese Government, but that is not regarded as affecting its validity or 


the fact that this Government did and does regard this as a loan that 
was made with the sanction of the State Department. 


In other words, the State Department had first given its ap- 


proval to this loan, and when default was made in the payment 
of the loan our State Department proceeded to apply pressure 
on the Chinese Government, and in effect threatened a sever- 
ance of diplomatic relations. 

The same issue of the Times printed a cablegram from 
Peking reciting the delivery of Secretary Hughes’s note to the 
Chinese Government which threatened a breach of the diplo- 


matic relations between our Government and the Republic of 


China. 
I will say, however, that this Chinese loan was made under 
the Wilson administration. 
DILLON, READ & CO, 


J now call attention to the fact that on March 3, 1925, I sent 
a message to Dillon, Read & Co., New York City, as follows: 


DILLON, READ & Co., 
New York City, V. F.: 

Were the flotations of Est Railway bonds and other forcign munici- 
pal, railroad, and industrial loans negotiated by you first submitted to 
the State Department to ascertain whether objection existed to such 
flotation? Answer. 


To this message I received the following reply: 
New York, N. Y., Mareh 4, 1925. 
Hon, RALPH F. LOZIER, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. O.: 
Replying your wire March 3, Est Railway and other recent foreign 
loans were submitted to State Department before public issue, 
DILLON, READ & Co. 


WITHOUT PROMISING TO PAY EXISTING DEBTS, THE FRENCH ARE STILL 
DEMANDING NEW LOANS 


I now quote from the New York Journal of Commerce, issue 
of February 21, 1925: 


FRENCH LOAN A PROBLEM 

The banking community has been a good deal puzzled during the 
past week or so by the apparent assurance with which French financial 
authorities were forecasting a loan of $135,000,000 in favor of that 
country to be floated in this market. Yesterday's intimation from 
Washington that the State Department, which has had a general 
technical oversight of such operations, would be likely to oppose this 
one was in line with intimations that have been going around of late. 


LXVI-—258 . 


Please observe this language: 


Yesterday's intimation from Washington that the State Department, 
which has had a general technical oversight of such operations, would 
be likely to oppose this one (which is the French loan) was in line 
with intimations that have been going around of late. 


The gist of this paragraph is the statement that the State 
Department had exercised a general technical oversight over 
foreign loan flotations. 

I quote from the Washington Herald, issue of February 22, 
2 5 an article sent out by the International News Service as 
ollows: 


Backers of the Ladd resolution say further loans to France by 
private bankers are inimical to the interests of the American Govern- 
ment. They contend American bankers would not undertake these 
loans if they were not assured that they would have priority over the 
debt to the United States Treasury. 


I do not contend that there is any such agreement by which 
the United States Government is to postpone the collection of 
its obligations against foreign governments until such foreign 
governments discharge their private indebtedness to American 
bankers, but I do know that the international bankers of New 
York have persistently for years sent out propaganda advocat- 
ing the cancellation of the foreign indebtedness due our Govern- 
ment. 

I now quote from the Washington Post, issue of February 21, 


United States to scrutinize French loan plan closely is believed. 
Government's advice to be asked by bankers who would give aid. 


Of course, the bankers will ask the advice of the State De- 
partment before attempting to float the $135,000,000 new French 
loan in the United States. That is the practice which has been 
followed since March 3, 1922, on which date the State Depart- 
ment issued the statement requesting that all foreign loans be 
submitted to the State Department before their flotation in the 
United States. 


THAT HISTORY MAY BE WRITTEN AXD WRITTEN TRUTHFULLY 


At the risk of being tiresome, I have discussed this subject 
at length and in great detail. I have shown by official docu- 
ments the exact connection of the State Department with the 
flotation of foreign loans and the sale of foreign securities in 
the United States. I have shown that these loans were in- 
variably submitted by the bankers to the State Department 
and no further action taken toward the flotation of the loans 
until and unless the State Department notified the bankers that 
it knew of no objections against such issues. I have shown 
that this formula was followed by all the great bankers float- 
ing foreign loans and selling foreign securities to American 
investors. I have shown that it was understood and univer- 
sally recognized that the formula that the State Department 
found no objection to the flotation of the foreign loan was in 
essence and substance an express and substantial approval of 
the flotation of the securities. I have shown that no foreign 
loan has been floated in the United States after the State De- 
partment had stated or even hinted that there was objection 
to such flotation, 

These facts are not matters of general knowledge, although 
well understood by the banking and investing public. In the 
six previous discussions of this subject I have shown how 
lavishly our surplus capital is being “salted down” in frozen, 
nonsalable foreign securities, and that by sending such a large 
proportion of our surplus capital abroad we are reducing the 
funds available for domestic supply for loans or for productive 
purposes, which obviously results in increased and excessive 
interest rates. I also showed that our surplus capital should 
be conserved, kept liquid, and at all times available to take 
advantage of the trade revival which must inevitably come, 
sooner or later, in all the world markets. 


I HAVE FURNISHED THE PROOF + 


In a former discussion I stated “many of these loans have 
been negotiated with the express approval of the State Depart- 
ment.” An editorial in the Washington Post challenged the 
accuracy of this statement and called upon me for proof. This 
proof I have furnished, “Good measure, pressed down, and 
shaken together, and running over.’ No one who is intel- 
lectually honest can read the facts that I have presented in 
this discussion and question for one moment that many of 
these loans were negotiated with the express approval of the 
State Department. By no eyasion, circumlocution, special 
pleading, or sophistry can the truthfulness of my statement 
be challenged in the light of the foregoing array of facts. No 
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banker or investor would ever have challenged the accuracy 
of the statement in the beginning, and if the proof I have sub- 
mitted is not sufficient to convince the writer of the editorial, 
then may a benign Providence quicken his erratic mental eyo- 
Iutlous and inspire him with at least a limited comprehension 
of the probative force of uncontested and undisputed facts. I 
am confident that every ordinary person who has read my 
remarks will be convinced of the logie of my position and the 
accuracy of my statements. However, the quantum of proof 
may not be sufficient to meet the requirements of the highly 
organized and delicately adjusted intellect of the editor of the 
rae THR REMEDY 

1 shall not discuss in detail the remedies by whieh these 
fiscal abuses may be corrected but will merely mention three 
remedies to meet existing conditions. 

First. Intense publicity and education of the American in- 
vestors on the economic dangers of investing such a large 
proportion of our surplus capital abroad, so the investing 
public will not so readily absorb these securities when they are 
offered by the international bankers. 

Second. Direct pressure by the Federal Reserve Board on 
member banks limiting, or if necessary prohibiting, their activi- 
ties or participation in transactions incident to the flotation of 
foreign loans in the United States. 

Third. The imposition of a double income tax on all incomes 
derived from interest on foreign securities. 

Later I hope I may have an opportunity of explaining and 
elaborating these suggested remedies in detail. 


A WORD TO MR. HARVEY 


I assume that the editorial that challenged the accuracy of 
my statement was from the virile and trenchant pen of Hon. 
George Harvey, editor of the Post. If so, I am proud of hay- 
ing said something worthy of the notice of this erudite and ver- 
satile man of letters, for whose talent I have long entertained 
a profound and genuine respect. Few men in the present gener- 
ation are better informed on economic problems; few have a 
greater diversification of knowledge on subjects of importance ; 
few who ean better analyze political and economic conditions; 
few who excel him in ponderous, highly polished logic; few 
more successful political diagnosticians; few who can more 
quickly go to the heart of a problem or more accurately foretell 
the outcome of the application of economic formulas. 

In the reulm of the intellect, in the domain of literature, in 
‘the sphere of culture, and in the broad field of statecraft, I 
eoneede Mr. Harvey's preeminence, though I am seldom able to 
accept his conclusions er follow his leadership, especially for 
the last 10 years during which time he has been grazing with a 
fiock with which he has little in common. Im the last decade 
his writings have at times lacked that freedom, boldness, ini- 
tiative, and aggressiveness that characterized his pre-war utter- 
ances. It has occurred to me that in recent years his pen has 
been under a silent or mysterious restraint, I am hoping that 
he may free himself from this environment, otherwise his 
fame must rest on his pre-war writings exclusively. But his 
articles invariably interest, though they do not at all times con- 
vince. As the Achilles of journalism, his spear can both hurt 
and heal. His shafts, like the arrow of Acestes, are so swift 
and sharp that not infrequently they take fire and leave a flam- 
ing path behind them. He is no carpet knight, but with his 
needle-pointed pen bas won his spurs on sanguinary fields of 
service. Unlike Bishop Berkley’s tarwater, his articles are not 
so mild and benign as to warm without heating, to cheer but 
not inebriate, and to produce a calm and steady joy like the 
effects of good news. On the contrary, Mr. Harvey's para- 
graphs are so skilfully formulated, his logic so convincing, yet 
subtle, his appeal so plain, yet persuasive, his diction so pure, 
yet not ornate, that his editorials constitute a veritable chevaux- 
de-frise, every sentence a beam, every word a spike, on which 
he diplomatically empales unsophisticated and provincial Con- 
gressmen who atftact his gorgon glance. 

He not only drives his nails of logic through the vacuous 
utterances of Mr. Mere Congressman,” but clinches them in 
the back; and when he pays his respects to reticent Senators 
and all Senators are noted for their reticence—and his appetite 
for Senators is voracious, he literally stews them in their own 
gravy and then casts them into Cimmerian darkness. 

But possessing all these admirable qualities does not license 
Mr. Harvey to recklessly charge even an untutered Missouri 
Congressman with having used an untruthful statement in 
the discussion of a great publie problem when by the slight- 
est inquiry he could have ascertained the falsity of his 
charge and the accuracy of the statement, the truth of whieh 
he challenged. 


Like Henry VIII (in this one respect only) he mixes the 
copper of sarcasm with the silver out of which truth is coined. 
Like Addison, Mr. Harvey is noted for the polish of his style 
and the refinements of his taste. He is the arbiter eleganti- 
arum of diplomacy; the Petronius of present-day journalism, 
and yet, if occasion demands, he can, by the skillful rhetorical 
Crsarian operation tear fragments of wit, humor, irony, philos- 
ophy, arid truth from the womb of satire. 

But perhaps you have an alibi as to your ignorance of the 
attitude of the State Department in the flotation of foreign 
Toans. You will probably say that you were absent from the 
United States, serving your country at the Court of St. James. 
This, of course, is true. And I concede that you served your 
country honorably and well, although at times it must have 
been irksome for you fo garb yourself in knee pants, silk stock- 
ings, and golden buckled shoes, kneeling at the throne and pay- 
ing obeisance to King Gage,“ a monarch who reigns in 
splendor and does not rule or exercise even the slightest power 
in the government of his dominions, Or perhaps, you were 
making Pilgrim Day speeches, playing the part of old King 
Canute, trying with a partisan broom to beat back the inevit- 
able waves of destiny; or perchance yon were playing golf 
with Duke Ringletub Queerquill Surrebutter Pepperbox, Mar- 
quis Junius Modestus Podsnapper, Earl Brobdingnag, Viscount 
Skyresh Balgolam, and Baron Balmuff; or at times running 
with the hounds, riding with admirals, marshals, peers of the 
realm, and lords temporal and lords spiritual. But, Mr. 
Harvey, you have been back in America long enough to have 
familiarized yourself with the procedure to which the State 
Department has been committed for more than three years, 
and under which procedure the State Department has given a 
clearance for the flotation of all foreign loans floated in the 
United States in the last three years. 

But, great man that you are, Mr. Harvey, you have made a 
charge in your editorial columns that is not true and that does 
an injustice to a Representative who has diligently striven to 
render his country an efficient and worth-while service. You 
have given your readers an impression that I had deliberately 
made a misstatement of facts. You called for the proof. I 
haye produced the proof in quantity and quality sufficient to 
convince even a diplomat or one who dwells ever in the realms 
of the intellect. I am waiting to see how this proof reacts on 
you. I am wondering if you are “big enough” to withdraw 
your former statement and in your editorial columns admit the 
accuracy of my statement, the truthfulness of which you previ- 
ously challenged. A little man will under these conditions 
quibble and equivocate, indulge in special pleadings, and prac- 
tice argumentative legerdemain. That is not my estimate of 
you. I believe that your sense of fairness and justice will cause 
you to make amende honorable. 

In the last analysis one ounce of truth outweighs one ton of 
error. As was said by Smollett: À 

Facts are stubborn things. 


George Canning said: 

There is nothing I know of so sublime as a fact. 

And in the language of Thoreau: 

Some circumstantial evidence is very strong, as when you find a 
trout in the milk, 


Now, I have furnished you stubborn facts. I have shown 
from the official records and from the invariable procedure of 
bankers in the flotation of foreign loans, from financial reports, 
newspaper advertisements, Associated Press news items, and 
letters from bankers active in the flotation of foreign loans 
that practically every foreign loan that has been floated in the 
United States since March 3, 1922, has been with the tacit or 
express approval of the State Department. And so, Mr. Har- 
vey, I have furnished the proof. If this proof does not convince 
you, then your quarrel is not with me, but with Providence, for 
it will be quite evident that while the Creator was fashioning 
your wonderful brain and endowing it with rich and rare quali- 
ties, He evidently neglected to drop in a pinch of credulity. It 
is up to you, Mr. Harvey. Will you correct the wrong impres- 
sion your editorial created in reference to the Representative 
from the second Missouri district? 

COOPERATIVE MARKETING AS A SOLUTION FOR HIGH DISTRIBUTION 
costs 


Mr. WILLIAMSON. Mr. Speaker, the farmers’ problem is 
still with us. There has been no solution. At the last moment 
the conflicting views of farm organization leaders have killed 
the bill (H. R. 12348) which seeks to earry out the recom- 
mendations of the President's agricultural conference. This 
was effected by the substitution of another measure at a time 
when it was morally certain that such action would result in 
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the defeat of all farm legislation for the session. If such tae- 
ties are to be continued, all the hard work of those who are 
seeking a real solution for the farm marketing problem will 
come to nothing. It is inevitable that there shall be clash of 
opinion, but neithé® self-styled or other farm organization 
leaders, nor Members of Congress for that matter, have a right 
to insist upon their own pet ideas to the extent of killing off 
every measure that they do not happen to father. Such an 
attitude is ruinous and gets us nowhere. 


START MUST BE MADE 


It is important that some legislative start be made with a 
view to giving impetus and aid to the farm cooperative move- 
ment. That defects should appear in such legislation is but 
common experience, but no progress can be made without a 
beginning. Once there is a constructive statute upon our books, 
the defects can be noted in operation and can be corrected from 
time to time. There is too much pride of opinion among the 
leaders of farm organizations, too much jealousy, and too 
little of a disposition to work for the common good of agri- 
culture. The leaders must learn the lesson that has been 
learned by the leaders of labor and industry long ago. Unless 
they put their shoulders to the wheel in a common cause and 
unified program the whole movement so auspiciously under 
way will be greatly retarded if not actually wrecked. No one 
is wise enough to create a legislative cure-all for all the ills of 
agriculture, but mutual cooperation could hardly fail to find 
some practical remedy which would afford material aid to the 
hard-pressed farmer. A man at the head of a great farm 
organization ought to be big enough to consult with other farm 
leaders representing other farm groups, and in a spirit of con- 
ciliation and genuine cooperation give his best talents to the 
solution of the great problems with which Congress must deal. 
Members of Congress naturally look to those at the head of the 
various farm organizations for constructive aid, but the hope- 
less confusion of views has so far prevented anything really 
effective being done so far as direct aid to cooperative market- 
ing is concerned. True, we have passed such laws as the 
packers and stockyards control act, the grain futures bill, the 
Federal farm loan act, and the intermediate credit bank act, all 
of which are important aids to agriculture, but they do not 
solve the marketing problem. In its solution they will be 
found to be valuable allies, but a real constructive cooperative 
marketing law is yet to be placed upon the statute books. 


NEED FOR SUCH A LAW APPARENT 


The need for such a law becomes apparent when it is re- 
membered that farm products, exclusive of livestock, tobacco, 
and cotton, for which the producers receive only seven and 
one-half billions, cost the ultimate consumer twenty-two and 
one-half billions. In other words, it costs twice as much to 
place the farm products in the consumers’ hands as the pro- 
ducers get for them. Such a system, on the face of it, is 
wrong, Some means must be found to reduce the spread 
between the farmers’ returns and the price paid by the con- 
sumers, The wool, cotton, and tobacco growers have largely 
worked out their own problems; but grains, livestock, and the 
perishable farm products, which constitute from 65 to 75 per 
cent of all food products of the farm, are still at the mercy 
of a badly organized, extravagant, and sometimes crooked mar- 
keting system. 

Under the head of “ Cooperative marketing” there appeared 
in the February issue of The Agricultural Review the follow- 
ing: 

S COOPERATIVE MARKETING 

Discussion of cooperative marketing is nation-wide. It is likewise 
chiefly academic. It is too often advocated as a system which will 
of itself increase the profits of the farmers and reduce the spread 
between the producer and the consumer, But cooperative marketing 
is nothing more òr less than a business practice, or medium, by which 
men of practical ability may under favorable circumstances achieve 
results that are superior to anything which can be done under other 
methods, 

Failure of cooperative marketing associations is commonly attributed 
to the opposition or unfair practices of old-line competitors. It is 
safe to say that such is not often true. Not that there is any lack 
of such opposition, but it is nearly always unwisely directed, and 
harmless. 

Cooperative failures are due to three principal causes: First, disre- 
gard of the basic principles of natural economic law; second, lack of 
business ability or judgment on the part of the directors and mem- 
bers; third, indifference or disloyalty of the directors or members, 
All of these things start and end within the organization itself. 

Instead of cooperative marketing offering a field for the successful 
operation of men of inferior or mediocre ability, it calls for a higher 
degree of intelligence, more experience, and greater resourcefulness 


than private commercial enterprise. This is proven by the failure, in 
the cooperative field, of many who bad previously made good records 
in privately conducted business institutions engaged in marketing simi- 
lar commodities, 


COOPERATIVES SHOULD REMAIN IN HANDS OF PRODUCERS 


Any legislation passed by Congress should haye for its pur- 
pose the strengthening of the present cooperatives and spread- 
ing of the movement so as to eventually take in all farm prod- 
ucts that move in any considerable yolume. Not only expert 
advice should be forthcoming, but expert and experienced aid, 
supervision, and direction should be given, care being taken at 
all times to see that the movement remains essentially coop- 
erative. The success of the movement is absolutely dependent 
upon the producers themselves being in control to the extent of 
having a voice in selecting the directing heads. There must be 
individual and group responsibility on the part of the pro- 
ducers. This must not only extend to management but to 
financing. Government financial aid may well be extended, 
but the return of such adyances to the Treasury must be as- 
sured by sound business methods and proper accounting. If 
the taxpayers of this country are to back up the movement by 
their pocketbooks, they also must have a right to demand such 
helpful supervision as will tend to insure the success of the 
cooperatives. Once the movement is thoroughly on its way 
upon a sound business basis it will be able to finance itself and 
become as completely self-sustaining as any other successful 
business. 

OPPOSITION TO COOPERATIVES 


It is to be expected that the middlemen will oppose cooper- 
ative marketing by the producers. Unfortunately it is too 
often opposed by labor and industry on the theory that it will 
raise the price of essential food products to the consumers. 
This opposition is based upon a false premise. What the farm- 
ers are seeking to do is to get a higher price to themselves and 
reduce the cost to the consumers by deflating the exorbitant 
costs of distribution by the use of more direct methods of sale. 

REDUCED FREIGHT RATES 


An essential element of this deflation is a substantial reduc- 
tion of freight rates upon the more important products of the 
farm. Under what is commonly known as the Hoch resolu- 
tion—act of January 30, 1925—the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission— 


is authorized and directed to make a thorough investigation of the rate 
structure— 


With a view to promoting— 


the freedom of movement by common carriers of the products of agri- 
culture * * + including livestock, at the lowest possible rates 
compatible with the maintenance of adequate transportation service. 


In my judgment, there must be a complete revamping of the 
whole rate structure. At the present time there are something 
like a million schedules on file with the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. This crazy-quilt patchwork should come to an 
end and rates be worked out more in consonance with justice 
and common sense. I am convinced that the present rates are 
too high on many products to give the railways the maximum 
returns. Trucks and automobiles are depriving them of huge 
volumes of traffic. Transcontinental rates are much too low 
in many instances and intermountain rates are too high. The 
whole system is lopsided, unequal, and unfair, and unless the 
commission is willing to apply the surgeon’s knife instead of 
spending its time on palliative measures and individual com- 
plaints, Congress will be forced to take a direct hand in rate 
making, something which it should not be called upon to do. 

Much could be accomplished by the commission if it would 
call upon the transportation companies to aid it in working out 
a sane, balanced system freed from the tremendous waste of 
the countless schedules now in force. If the roads will not 
cooperate, the commission will have the backing of Congress 
and the country in a sincere effort to so adjust rates that the 
farmers will not have to bear more than their just share of 
the load. 

GOVERNMENT EXPORT CORPORATION 


Any cooperative marketing scheme that may be worked out 
should be coupled with an export corporation. Whatever the 
farmers may be able to do for themselves in cooperative mar- 
keting, they can not now nor for a considerable time in the 
future handle the exportable surplus produced upon their 
farms. In this field the Government might well come to their 
aid by the organization of a Federal export corporation whose 
business it should be to work with the cooperatives in the dis- 
position of their surplus products in foreign lands. Such cor- 
poration should be organized with a view to being ultimately 
turned ever to the cooperatives. 
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My own idea is that the best interests of agriculture will be 
served by the extension only of such indispensable Govern- 
ment aid as will ultimately enable the farmers to take com- 
plete control of their own marketing system, including the 
disposal of their marketable surplus which must be shipped 
abroad. It can not be expected that those who have no hand 
in the process of production and who do not expect to partici- 
pate in its rewards will take that vital interest in the welfare 
of the producers which is essential to the continued success of 
the cooperative marketing movement. 

THE GREAT LAKES-ST. LAWRENCE TIDEWATER PROJECT 

Mr. LARSON of Minnesota. Mr. Speaker, there is no leg- 
islative policy or project, however meritorious it may be, that 
has not some opponents. The more zealous among them avail 
themselves of every opportunity to make known their opposi- 
tion. They keep everlastingly attacking. Perhaps that is as 
it should be. Discussion, especially if it be fair and intelligent, 
is conducive to the creation of sound judgment. 

The proponents of the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence Tidewater 
project welcome rather than discourage discussion, because 
they believe that the more the project is discussed, the more 
obvious will appear the necessity for making the Great Lakes 
accessible to sea-going vessels. The public sentiment, both 
in this country and in Canada, as the result of investigation 
and discussion is already crystallized in favor of the project. 
There are only a few opponents left, the chief among whom 
is the distinguished gentieman from New York [Mr. DEMPSEY}. 
He persists in being a lonely bitter-ender—a voice crying in 
the wilderness. 

Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from New York is plausible, if 
net always convincing. He is an experienced legislator and 
lawyer. He has the ability to make the most out of a weak 
case, It is not safe to allow his statements and arguments to 
go unchallenged. I have, therefore, thought it worth while to 
analyze his remarks made in the House when there was under 
consideration the President's proposal that the United States 
appropriate $275,000 for a supplemental survey of the St. 
Lawrence. 

The gentleman from New York graciously gave his assent 
to the request which came to Congress on the President's ex- 
press recommendation, though he coupled with his assent a 
denial that the St. Lawrence project will De useful, adding his 
assertion that the reasons for it are ill founded, and expressing 
his preference for a substitute project which he denounced as 
worthless, 

I congratulate the gentleman upon his return to grace, if 
only by a side entrance. Last summer, as I recall it, in the na- 
tional convention of the great political party of which we are 
both faithful adherents, it was upon the plea of the gentleman 
from New York that specific reference to the St. Lawrence 
improvement was erased from the party platform. After that, 
all through the campaign, it was boasted by his supporters, in 
his behalf, whether or not on his authority, that he had “ put 
one óver `; that he had reversed the administration; that he 
had substituted an evasive term for a clear-cut declaration, 
and that by this feat he had made his calling and election sure. 

If it is not premature I should like to congratulate the gentle- 
man also on gaining the ascendancy over the fears that formerly 
beset him. For in the Buffalo papers of June 15 last the 
statement was made, in his behalf, whether or not on his 
authority, that— _ 

New York's most costly blunder would be to abandon its fight against 
the St. Lawrence canal project. 


If New York permitted this improvement to be made, he is 
quoted as saying, We would not only provide for our own 
suicide but would pay for our own funeral.” As bad as that. 

Again, on July 18, the papers of his own home town in Lock- 
port declared, in his behalf, whether or not on his authority, 
that the danger was averted. A hard and fast alliance had 
been formed to obviate the St. Lawrence menace: 


The citizens of the Mississippi, Missouri, and Ohio Valleys have 
joined with the citizens of the Hudson Valley and New York State to 
improve those rivers and construct an all-American waterway. 


And now the gentleman tells us there never was any danger. 
The St. Lawrence improvement will not be fatal after all. New 
York's consent will not be suicidal. It was never more than 
the ghost of an idea and the ghost is dissipated. 

How the gentleman came to change his mind is disclosed in 
his own remarks before this body: 

At the time that this work was undertaken it was the understanding 
that ocean-going vessels could profitably navigate the St. Lawrence 
River. That idea has been wholly dissipated. * © The idea of 


ocean-going vessels navigating it profitably has been totally abandonad. 
* * è Those who have charge of the appropriation * * » do 
not seem to have realized that the idea has been abandoned. 


The gentleman’s reference to what wag understood at the 
outset is possibly derived from resolutions Adopted unanimonsly 
by the Legislature of the State of New York on March 16, 1920, 
which resolutions declare: 


That the St. Lawrence route would be detrimental to the interest of 
the New York Barge Canal, the commerce of New York State, and 
America’s trade supremacy; and 

Such route would divert the commerce of the Great Lakes from its 
natural course, cause great confusion to established business, and 
result in irreparable injury to the State of New York, its ports and 
business interests. 


No wonder the gentleman was scared. No wonder he talked 
about suicide and drew dismal pictures of funerals. But that 
is the idea which has happily been dissipated. That is the 
fearsome notion which has been totally abandoned. It is pos- 
sible now for the gentleman from New York to contemplate 
calmly the consequences of opening a new route to the sea 
which will increase immeasurably the productive capacity of 
the landlocked interior. The gentleman, Mr. Chairman, is to 
be congratulated not only upon his return to grace but upon his 
regaining his mental balance. - 

Upon the gentleman's own statement it is clear that New 
York has been laboring under a misapprehension. What has 
been the understanding in other States of the Union? And 
which of the ideas hitherto entertained haye been dissipated 
or abandoned? 

It happens, Mr. Speaker, that at the time this matter was 
taken up I was somewhere in the neighborhood. I followed 
attentively all that was brought out in the preliminary exami- 
nation before the International Joint Commission, in those pro- 
ceedings instituted at the request of Congress which constitute 
the basis of the pending action. 

The understanding was then and is still that the inland 
commerce of the Great Lakes is an immense economy, notwith- 
standing its seaward range is shortened by the obstructions in 
the channels; it was understood that the extension of the lake 
voyage to the sea will give birth to additional economies of 
national importance; it was understood that this enlargement 
of the channels will double the efficiency of the Great Lakes 
marine and enormously extend the influence of the Great Lakes 
commerce, That understanding, I believe, has never been ques- 
tioned ; certainly nobody has ever attempted to controvert it. 

That, however, does not preclude the possibility of a valuable 
accession to the marine commerce of the Lakes by the ar- 
rival of ocean-going steamers at the inland ports. To what- 
ever extent ocean-going vessels visit the Lakes it will be con- 
ceivably a contribution to the utility of the proposed chan- 
nels, At least three times in the last five years recourse to 
the merchant fleets of the ocean would have averted a crisis. 
And so far as that possibility enters into the utility of the im- 
provement, when was it abandoned? By what disclosure of 
facts has it been dissipated. 

It has not been abandoned by the Isthmian line of vessels 
which for the last two seasons have been working on the 
Great Lakes during the summer and plying the Gulf of 
Mexico in winter. Notwithstanding the restrictions of the 
present channels, this occupation of ocean-going vessels has 
been found profitable. 

It has not been abandoned by the Kirkwood Line, which 
has maintained sailings, also for the last two seasons, between 
Toronto and Lake Ontario and Vancouver, using the present 
shallow canals connecting the reaches of the St. Lawrence. 
That experience, even under the existing handicaps, has been 
economical for shippers and profitable for the, owners. 

It has not been abandoned by the vessels of the Minnesota 
& Atlantic Co. hailing from the port which is my own home 
city. Those boats, designed for service at sea and on the 
New York State Barge Canal, while they have had difficulties 
enough between Oswego and Troy, have never so far~as I 
know, experienced any discouragement of the idea that ocean- 
going vessels of suitable draft can profitably navigate the 
Great Lakes and the St. Lawrence River. 

It has not been abandoned by the owners of some 40 ves- 
sels which have come up the lakes, through those same small 
channels in the last two seasons, bringing cargoes of pulp wood, 
and sulphur, and machinery, and nitrates, and sugar and other 
commodities. Cgrtainly the masters of these vessels would be 
surprised to hear that they can not compete with the bulk 
freighters on the Lakes in moyements which the lake carriers 
do not touch. 
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As to a river a thousand miles long, like the St. Lawrence, the 
gentleman says, the idea of ocean vessels navigating it profitably 
has been totally abandoned. 


From baseless panic he has gone to the opposite extreme 
‘ol—shall I say credulity. A river a thousand miles long 

like the St. Lawrence—why, Mr. Speaker, it is almost exactly 
a thousand miles from Montreal down the river and through 
the Gulf to the ocean. And marine movement over that thou- 
sand-mile stretch is not merely like the St. Lawrence; it is 
the St. Lawrence. Yet ocean-going vessels come up the river 
in increasing numbers every year. And they will come as 
much farther as the channels permit, as soon as the channels 
are opened to them. They will come when the channels per- 
mit, to Ogdensburg and Oswego and Rochester; to Buffalo 
and Erie, and Cleveland, and Toledo; to Detroit, and Mil- 
waukee, and Chicago, to Ashland, and Duluth, and Superior; 
to every port that will make provision for their berthing and 
provide cargoes for them. 

Totally abandoned! When the subcaliber boats that can use 
the small channels are crowding the existing St. Lawrence 
canals to capacity, many of them brought up from the ocean. 
Totally abandoned! When the larger boats that can come. up 
the first thousand miles of river and gulf have built up, at 
the furthest inland point they can reach, the second port on 
the North American Atlantic seaboard. When the inland ports 
have already developed on the landlocked lakes the greatest 
inland marine commerce in the world. 

One thing, Mr. Speaker, has been totally abandoned. I hope 
it is. That is the fear of the gentleman from New York and 
his constitutents that the improvement which will benefit the 
country and give new economic vigor to all the land between 
the Rocky Mountains and the Alleghenies can in any way 
work an injury on the State of New York, its ports and busi- 
ness interests. One thing ought to be totally abandoned, and 
I hope it has been. And that is the notion that the interests 
of New York can be advanced by any political combination 
to exclude another part of the country from those benefits 
which have made New York so rich and great. 

One understanding remains authenticated and verified—that 
the extension of the chain of navigation on the Great Lakes 
down to the sea will multiply its benefits and that the con- 
tact of ocean-borne commerce with the Lakes will make these 
inland seas a utility surpassing the Mediterranean in impor- 
tance as the natural wealth of the great interior basin exceeds 
the resources of southern Europe and Northern Africa. 

While I congratulate the gentleman from New York on his 
return to grace and his regaining mental balance, I regret 
that I can not as yet felicitate him upon having made a 
candid examination of the facts. 

You recall that pursuant to the request made in the rivers 
and harbors act of 1919 there was not only reference of cer- 
tain questions to the International Joint Commission but there 
was also appointed a special board of engineers, on which 
the United States and Canada were represented by one mem- 
ber each, to prepare plans and estimates, Those are the plans 
and estimates now under review by the very board of engineers 
as enlarged, for which provision is made in the pending ap- 
propriation. Those. plans were accompanied by estimates 
that a complete navigation project could be provided at a cost 
of $252,000,000, which would develop incidentally 1,464,000 
horsepower in the international section of the river. 

Those estimates, unless they shall be discarded after the 
pending review—and so far under closest scrutiny no flaw 
has been found in them—are the best guide we haye to the 
cost of this improvement, If there is any mistake in them, the 
country will soon know it on unimpeachable authority. Pend- 
ing such a verdict, they are the best estimates we have, But 
how does the gentleman from New York regard them? He 
will not even look at them. He turns his back on them. He 
offers a substitute, as though they had never been made. With 
what can be described only by his favorite word, abandon- 
ment,” the gentleman tells us: 

Hugh Cooper, who is probably as eminent an engineer as there is 
in the world, says that the improvement of the St. Lawrence will 
cost anywhere from $1,500,000,000 upward, and he places it, as I 
recollect, at $3,000,000,000 eventually. 


Between the estimate of $250,000,000 made by the special 
board of engineers representing the two countries and three 
billions suggested by the gentleman's recollection there is a wide 
discrepancy. I invite the gentleman to refresh his memory. 

Now, it happens that Mr. Cooper's figures are a matter of 
official record. The eminent engineering firm of Hugh L. 
Cooper & Co. stated to the International Joint Commission that 
they represented interests which were desirous of developing 


the water power in the St. Lawrence River, and that they had 
spent more than $200,000 in preparing plans which they em- 
bodied in a proposition to the commission. The proposition 
thus submitted has been printed and generously distributed. 

They proposed, if permitted, to develop five power plants. They 
had figured on a definite site for one and indicated an approxi- 
mate location of four others and they showed definite plans 
<= one development and referred to the others in general 

erms. 

You understand the official plans are for a complete naviga- 
tion project with incidental power developed by one dam at tlie 
boundary. The Cooper proposition is for a power project with 
incidental provision for navigation. In the official plans there 
would be one dam in the international section: in the Cooper 
ue two dams in the international section and three in 

a. 

What are Mr. Cooper's estimates? He estimates that for 
the first of five projects, the only one for which he has shown 
definite plans, the capitalized expenditure would be $200,000,000 
aud that the Government should eontribute $30,000,000 for the 
channel. That is the one definite figure; the rest is a general 
statement: 

Power development, 5 dams, at $200,000,000 per dam, 

„ Say ~~~ ~~~ $1, 000, 000, 000 
Navigation, 5 lock channels, at $30,000,000 eaeh, say_ 150, 000, 000 
1, 150, 000, 000 

Without definite figures, he knew as an engineer he would 
be entirely safe in having to provide passage for navigation 
at each dam for thirty millions. 

Allowing 6 per cent for money, where the Government pays 
much less, allowing for the cost of flotation, he would still have 
an ample margin for risk and profit in his rough estimate of 
$30,000,000 at each passage; five links in all, total $150,000,000. 

Between the Cooper estimate and the gentleman's recollee- 
tion of it there is some difference. I trust I am not insisting 
on mere technicalities when I point to the discrepancy between 
$150,000,000 and three billions. 

In the official plans one dam at the boundary with a side 
pass canal would cost $67,000,000. The Cooper estimate for a 
dam, in another. location, cost not stated, allowed $30,000,000 
for navigation. An ideal plan for the navigation improvement 
complete would cost, he says, $550,000,000; that is, a series of 
locks and dams, but disregarding power. ‘The official plans, 
following the lock and dam method throughout, give an esti- 
mate of $506,000,000. The Cooper estimates for a complete 
navigation improvement, taking the benefit of concurrent power 
development, is $15,000,000. And the gentleman from New 
York derives from that a minimum estimate of $1,500,000,000 
and a maximum of $3,000,000,000, s 

Where did he get that figure of one and a half billions, when 
the eminent engineer on whom he relies was laying down an 
estimate of $150,000,000 at the outside? And where did he get 
the figure of three billions? 

It is very simple. The figures are there, but Mr. Cooper was 
talking about something else. He was descanting on the pos- 
sibilities of power development. He declared that there were 
undeveloped power resources in Niagara—I am quoting his fig- 
ures—that would give 1,625,000 additional horsepower. There 
is dormant in the St. Lawrence—using his figures again— 
5,000,000 horsepower—1,000,000 in the United States and 
4,000,000 in Canada. 

Referring to these enormous resources, Mr. Cooper exclaims: 


While the installation of 6,625,000 horsepower will cost in round 
numbers 81. 300,000,000, the nal installation of this horsepower will 
carry with it, in the way of new Industries, at least $2,000,000,000 
more of investment values for taxable purposes. * »In other 
words, there are undeveloped water-power resources upon which there 
can be sensibly founded more than $3,300,000,000 of much-needed 
industry. 3 


There you have it. The gentleman from New York thought 
the figure was a liability, the eminent authority from which he 
was quoting was talking about resources. Again I trust I may 
not be indulging in mere technicalities when I suggest that 
there is as wide a difference between liabilities and assets as 
there is between $150,000.000 and three billions. 

For the foundation of this vast body of assets the eminent 
engineer to whom the gentleman refers proposed, if permitted, 
to build five dams in the St. Lawrence and other huge plants 
at Niagara, with transmission lines and factories and ma- 
chinery and many other features not included in the improve- 
ment for navigation and not chargeable to it. You might as 
well say that when the Dutch bought Manhattan Island for 
$24 they were stuck for 54,000, 00,000 worth of construction 
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consequences. It is surely not mere insistence on a technicality 
when I say that the Cooper proposition, in comparison with 
the official plans, is for an entirely different project, to be 
carried out at quite different locations, on the St. Lawrence 
and elsewhere, comprehending entirely different elements, exe- 
cuted for entirely different purposes, financed by entirely dif- 
ferent methods, and conceived for entirely different interests. 

Mr. Cooper frankly points out one difference in finances: 

These benefits can not become realities unless some agency, public or 
private, assumes great engineering, financial, and construction haz- 
ards. If these risks are to be assumed by private capital, the esti- 
mated profits should be commensurate with the risks. 


That is perfectly frank, perfectly straightforward. But the 
difference between the 6 per cent basis which Mr. Cooper 
adopted for his reckoning and the lower rate at which Goyern- 


ment funds can be obtained, the difference between the fiscal | 


policy of the Government and the profit on a private enter- 
prise—not to mention the cost of flotation of private corporate 
securities—would account fer a considerable part of the differ- 
ence between $150,000,000, which Mr. Cooper thinks the Govern- 
ment should contribute to the joint venture he proposes, and 
that sum which may be allocated to the cost of navigation 
from the total expenditure of $250,000,000 estimated in the 
official plans. But three billions—that is on the other side of 
the ledger. That is assets. 

Talk about ideas being dissipated! The gentleman disregards 
definite figures of official estimates to quote a general state- 
ment from a yolunteer. He passes over the one definite figure 


given by this one authority to substitute a sum exactly twenty | 


He confuses resources with liabilities, and 
That is not dissipation of ideas—it 


times as great. 
classes assets as burdens. 
is delirium. 

It is the last time I shall have the privilege of engaging in 
a colloquy with the gentleman from New York in this Chamber. 
I am glad to congratulate him on his abandonment of his sui- 
cidal fears and on his regaining his disturbed equilibrium. I 
hope as a private citizen I may yet have the opportunity to con- 
grutulate him on his consideration of this great project from 
the national standpoint free from local bias. Mr. Speaker, 
may I express a hope that he is struggling toward the light? 
Only a month ago on the floor of this House, the gentleman, 
defending a survey for a ship channel across New York, justi- 
fied it on this. ground: 


It is not the intention to make it a ship channel. A ship channel 
in my judgment is utterly impracticable. * “ You can not sub- 
stitute 3-mill transportation for 1-mill transportation in the name of 
economy. It can not be done, and for ene I wholly disbelieve in the 
practicability of a ship canal. 


That was his verdict on the New York ship canal a month 
ago—out-and-out condemnation. Though carping critics might 
ask what was the object of spending money on a survey of 
a project that was condemned in advance as utterly worthless, 
though one might guess that the sole purpose was that de- 
fined in another public address by the same gentleman, namely 
“elimination of the St. Lawrence project,” in this hour when 
I choose to be at peace with all the world and especially my 
colleagues in this House, I prefer to regard it as the confused 
groping toward the light. 

For, in his remarks just concluded, we hear him saying: 


I think at least by the time (the St. Lawrence channel) obtains a 
depth of 21 feet we should have a depth of 21 feet connecting the 
Hiudson with the Great Lakes; because a deep waterway connecting 
the St. Lawrence with the ocean serves only one purpose, Europe, 
whereas a deep waterway across the State of New York not only 
serves Europe but our coastwise trade and all the trade within the 
United States. . 


Mr. Speaker, the gentleman has dissipated his fears, and 
I am glad of it. He has recanted his recent opinion that a 
ship canal serves no useful purpose, and I am glad of that. 
He has canceled his own doubts, expressed not five minutes 
earlier, and I am encouraged to hope that with ripening wis- 
dom and growing clarity of vision he may come to see that this 
improvement which will unlock the latent resources of the mid- 
continent will benefit New York, above all, and that the good of 
his own district is inseparable from the symmetrical develop- 
ment of the country’s resources from coast to coast and from 
the seaboard to the deepest interior. 

REPEAL THE PULLMAN SURCHARGE 

Mr. BLOOM. Mr. Speaker, I am most heartily in favor of 
the abolition of the Pullman surcharge because it is foolish, 
wasteful, and unjust, and the traveling public in general is 
demanding its removal. 


I venture to say that fully 50 per cent of the people of my 
district are directly interested in the Pullman surcharge, be- 
cause they are business and theatrical men who travel a great 
deal. I have received hundreds of protests against this un- 
warranted charge. Moreover, common sense and the public 
interest demand this abolition; also it would be to the interest 
of the Pullman Car Co. and the railroads themselves, although 
they do not seem to realize it. 

I do not for a moment think that the discontent with this 
unnecessary charge is confined only to my own district or my 
own State. There area million traveling salesmen in America 
who strenuously object to this surcharge. This protest is 
nation-wide and something should and must be done. 

I wish to say a word or two in behalf of the just claims of 
the commercial travelers in this Pullman surcharge case. To 
my mind, they deserve relief from some of the irksome burdens 
which were placed upon them, along with other classes or 
groups of our population, during the exigencies of war times, 
and which burdens these traveling salesmen bore uncomplain- 
ingly while their country was engaged in war. The fact is the 
commercial traveler was called upon to bear and did bear and 
does now bear more than his just share of this war burden as 
reflected in increased transportation rates. All this is true for 
the very simple reason that the commercial traveler has had 
| imposed upon him a greater increase in transportation charges 
than was placed on other classes of passenger traffic. 

This was due partly to the fact that the reduction in the 
mileage-book rate compared with the standard one-way fare, to 
which mileage rate the traveling salesmen had become accus- 
tomed, was first taken away from him by the discontinuance 
| of the mileage-book form of transportation by the Director 
General of Railroads in June, 1918. Compared with 1914, this 
represented an increase from 3344 to 50 per cent to commercial 
travelers, while to other passengers the increase of the Rail- 
road Administration in June, 1918, was only 25 per cent. 

Upon this increase was added the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission's 20 per cent advance in the passenger fare of August, 
1920. These represent an increase of approximately 60.3 per 
cent since January 1, 1918, to mileage-book users, compared with 
only a 43.3 per cent increase in the one-way fare. 

In addition the Pullman surcharge of 50 per cent of the 
charge for space was also imposed by the commission. There 
was also the increase in the Pullman rate itself, amounting to 
20 per cent. 

These increases total 83 per cent for the mileage ticket users, 
as against only 68 per cent to the one-way passengers occupying 
similar accommodations. 2 

This greater burden of transportation costs to the commer- 
cial traveler and business man, compared with the regular 
one-way passenger, has been made even heavier in consequence 
of the increase during the same period in excess-baggage 
charges. The full significance to the commercial traveler of this 
excess-baggage charge increase, along with the advances in the 
other transportation charges referred fo, becomes apparent 
when it is remembered that this class of traffic, with its sample 
cases or trunks, necessarily carry a larger amount of excess 
baggage than probably any other separate class of travelers on 
our railroads. Not only has the excess-baggage rate itself been 
increased since January, 1918, but the 20 per cent discount 
formerly permitted to commercial travelers has also been dis- 
continued. 

In addition to all these increases in transportation charges 
that have come to the very large class of business men and 
commercial trayelers in all parts and sections and States of the 
Union, they were also subjected to the 8 and 10 per cent war 
taxes levied by the United States Government on railroad and 
Pullman tickets from June, 1918, down to January, 1922. 

All these various forms of increases have meant in the aggre- 
| gate a very heavy burden to the commercial traveler in the 
conduct of his necessary function as an essential part of the 
business activity of the country, And to the extent that this 
burden has interfered with his professional activities and 
| handicapped him in his very important work, just so much has 

our business prosperity been checked, and the carriers have, 
both directly and indirectly, suffered as a result, and per 
contra will benefit by the remoyal of this onerous burden. 
This is not the place for extolling the virtues of our hundreds 
of thousands of travelers, but it is because I have a profound 
belief in the great value to our business prosperity of the part 
played in it by the traveling salesmen that I rise here to call 
attention to what I believe to be an important phase of this 
Pullman surcharge case. 

Mr. Speaker, in a letter to me the National Council of the 
Traveling Salesmen's Associations says: 
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In the recent decision of the Interstate Commerce Commission, after 
two years of exhaustive investigation, there was a clear-cut division of 
opinion; and despite the fact that 4 commissioners voted that the 
surcharge should be completely eliminated, and 2 other commissioners 
said it was excessive and should be cut in half—making a majority of 
6 of the 11 commissioners—no relief was granted the public. 

So we took the matter to Congress, not to make rates but that 
it might enact a law whereby the commission will be guided in its 
interpretation of the transportation act—a law to remove a war-time 
surtax and which would prohibt the imposition of two transportation 
“ charges” for what is legally one transportation “ service.” 


Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, I heartily indorse 
the efforts of the National Council of the Traveling Salesmen's 
Associations. 

The statement I have most frequently heard from those who 
voice the views of the railroads in connection with this Pull- 
man surcharge case is that the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion should not be interfered with in the exercise of its rate- 
making powers. To those who, parrotlike, repeat this dictum 
of the carriers I should like to have the time to point out to 
them the scores and hundreds and eyen thousands of cases 
which the rabroad lawyers are constantly appealing to the 
courts from the decision of the very same commission whose 
ruling or authority or decision in this Pullman surcharge case 
they seem to hold in such high respect, I say “seem to hold,” 
for it is only because in this particular case the decision of the 
commisstop. is in favor of the contention of the carriers. Also, 
of course, because the upholding of the decision means $37,- 
000,000 a year to the railroads of the country. But not so 
mucb reliance upon the scientific qualifications of the commis- 
mon in the realm of rate making is placed by the railroads in 
those numerous cases in which the commission’s decision has 
been adverse to the contention of the transportation corpora- 
tions. That this is true, one has only to read the court records 
in cases the railroads have appealed from the action of the 
commission. 

All of us are familiar with the fact that the commission was 
not unanimous in its decision in this Pullman surcharge case. 
A bare 6 members out of 11 on the commission voted to con- 
tinue the surcharge, while 5 other members disagreed wholly 
or in part, 2 of them arguing for a reduction on the amount of 
the surcharge and the other 8 completely disagreeing with the 
majority as to its continuance at all. It is this very situation 
of uncertainty and indecision among the 11 members of the 
commission which, to my mind, appeals strongly for action 
from this law-making body and the Representatives elected by 
all the people. 

Besides this powerful argument, Mr. Speaker, there is an- 
other one equally strong that compels me to favor the removal 
of the surcharge. This other reason is that all of us know that 
the imposition and continuance of this surcharge has not the 
slightest relation to scientific rate making. It has not been 
determined after a thorough and painstaking investigation as 
to relative costs of different kinds of service—the real basis of 
scientific rate making—but its imposition, in the first place, 
was due solely to the alleged need of the railroads for revenue. 
For my own part, I believe the facts even ascertainable at the 
time of its imposition by the commission in 1920 did not war- 
rant such an unusual departure from the sound principles of 
rate making. 

In a moment of war excitement, when anything could be 
done, 50 per cent was added to the cost of travel in Pullman 
cars, and the 50 per cent was turned over to the railroads. It 
amounts to about $40,000,000 a year. 

Inasmuch as the Pullman surcharge involves none of the 
principles of scientific rate making and also inasmuch as the 
need of revenue by the carriers can not any longer justly be 
advanced as a reason for the continuance of the surcharge, I 
shall vote for its discontinuance as a matter of justice and 
principle on behalf of the traveling public. 

In conclusion, I desire to insert in the Recorp an editorial 
from the Washington Times of February 25, 1925. It says: 


The Interstate Commerce Commissioners say the railroads are en- 
titled to the money. They may be entitled to more money, but if 
so, the money should be found somewhere else, To discourage the 
use of sleeping cars is an injustice to the public health and a foolish 
extravagance. i 

The railroads, as can easily be proved, are hauling a great many 
cars empty, or practically empty, because the people will not pay 
the increased price. 

On the fast express trains, Pullman cars travel with all the upper 
berths unoccupied. Those that care nothing about a 50 per cent 


extra charge insist on a lower berth. Those that can not afford the 
extra charge sit up in a day coach. Half the weight of a Pullman 
car is hauled without producing any revenue. 

Senator Rerp of Missouri, in a speech in the Senate, clearly demon- 
strated the foolishness of this unwise and harmful charge. It ought 
to be abolished, and if the railroads need and deserve $40,000,000 
more the Interstate Commerce Commission won't have any trouble 
showing them some way to get that money. 

As it is, the railroads already derive an income in excess of $10,- 
000,000 from the Pullman Co. through the system that allows rail- 
roads to share the profits of the Pullman Co, 

And what is more, the greatest part of the surcharge does not go 
to the railroads at all, it simply goes to the Government, or it does 
if the railroads give an honest accounting of their receipts. 

The greater part of the expensive Pullman-car travel takes place 
on the railroads that are highly profitable, earning above the fixed 
percentage. Consequently, in the case of those railroads, to cut off 
the Pullman-car surcharge would merely be to cut down the amount 
of excess profits that the railroads ought to pay to the Government, 

The Government certainly doesn't want to put a tax on ‘the 
6,000,000 people, commercial travelers and others, that use the Pullman 
cars constantly because they are compelled to do so, not for their 
pleasure or “luxury,” but for substantial business reasons, useful to 
the country. 

This is a big nation, and the most important thing is for the labor 
people to travel up and down in it, become acquainted with it, do 
business in it, as comfortably and as cheaply as possible. 

You can send a letter from Key West to Nome, in Alaska, for 2 
cents. We have brains enough to know that communication by mail 
should be kept up freely and cheaply. 

Some day we shall have brains enough to know that proportionately 
cheap communication by rail, by sleeping car, and later by airplane, 
would be just as beneficial as cheap mail. 

One step that should be taken now is immediate cancellation of that 
surcharge which means discomfort for the people that can't afford 
to pay it, irritation and unnecessary expense to those that can afford 
it, waste in hauling empty or half-empty Pullman cars, with no real 
profit for the railroads. 

If the railroads need that money, and if it is right for them to 
have it, let them get it in some other way, without putting a penalty 
on those that travel at night, thus doubling the value of their time, 
enabling them to do six days’ work a week instead of three. ‘his 
applies to all commercial travelers and to thousands of others. 


MIGRATORY BIRDS 


Mr. MILLIGAN. Mr. Speaker, I realize that one of the 
tragedies of our civilization is the rapid destruction of wild life 
in the United States. I believe that a conservative and sane 
plan of conservation of wild game should be established, a plan 
that not only protects wild game but also protects the private 
citizen of the Nation. P 

Under the terms and provisions of the Anthony-Brookhart 
bill this is not done. It does not protect wild game and most 
certainly does not protect the rights of the private citizen. 
This bill imposes a Federal license fee of $1 upon every per- 
son who may go hunting. Approximately one-half of this 
money would go into the purchase of land for refuges for 
migratory birds and public shooting grounds. The result 
would be that only a few men who had the money to pay their 
expenses and the time to spend a week or so during the hunt- 
ing season at one of these public shooting grounds would enjoy 
the benefits of such legislation. There is a provision to con- 
struct cabins and other improvements on these acquired lands; 
why not go all the way and furnish these professional hunters 
with smoking jackets and house slippers, so they might have 
all the comforts of home while they are sojourning at one of 
these public shooting grounds? These people alone would re- 
ceive the benefits from such legislation, while the farmer boy 
of my district who had an hour or so off from his farm work 
and desired to go over to his neighbor’s pond and shoot duck 
or snipe pays the bill in the form of a Federal hunting license. 

Practically every State now requires a hunter to have a State 
license. In my State a hunter must take out a State license, 
paying $1 if he hunts in the county in which he resides or ad- 
joining counties, and $2.50 if he hunts in any other county of 
the State. Now, by the Anthony bill you would require this 


man to have two licenses at the maximum cost of $3.50 to go 


hunting one afternoon in the year. If a tenant's son in my 
district were to shoot a migratory bird on the farm his father 
has rented he could be hauled into Federal court and con- 
victed for hunting without a license. If a man owns a farm 
and lives in town he can not hunt on his own land without a 
Federal license. : 

If the real object of this legislation is to conserve migratory 
birds, its object is defeated by allowing hunting upon these 
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preseryes. Instead of a refuge for migratory birds they will 
become slaughter places for such birds. 

About one-half of the revenue derived from the license fees 
imposed will be expended in maintaining another army of Fed- 
eral agents to enforce the provisions of this act: This bill 
means the establishment of another Federal commission and 
another extension of Federal power to control the private citi- 
zen of the States. 

Two days have been consumed in the consideration of this 
legislation by the House of Representatives. I am not object- 
ing to the proper consideration of legislation that comes before 
Congress, but I do believe this time should have been used in 
the consideration of legislation for the relief of the farmers of 
the Nation. This time should have been used by this adminis- 
tration to carry out some of the promises made to the agricul- 
tural classes of our people in the last two campaigns. It seems 
to me that the failure of this Republican Congress to enact 
legislation to give some relief to the farmers of this Nation 
is an admission of their inability to solve the farmers’ prob- 
lems, or of their ignorance of the real conditions of the farmers 


and their needs. . 
PROPOSED AMENDMENT OF ARTICLE V OF CONSTITUTION OF UNITED 
STATES 


Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, under the leave 
granted to extend my remarks on the proposed amendment to 
Article V of the Constitution of the United States, I submit 
the following article by Mr. Iredell Meares, of the Washington, 
D. C., and North Carolina bars: 


{From the Dearborn Independent, issue of January 24, 1925] 


Let FATHERS AND MOTHERS BE HEARD—SHOULD 2,516 PERSONS BE ABLE 
TO CHANGE THE CONSTITUTION OF THIS CounTRY? 


(By Iredell Meares, of the North Carolina and District of Columbia 
bars) 

It is the declaration of the constitution of North Carolina that “a 
frequent recurrence to fundamental principles is essential to preserve 
the blessings of liberty.” ` 

Similar declarations will be found in the Bill of Rights and constitu- 
tions of the several States, In principle if not in language, and in the 
Virginia declaration of rights, which antedated them. The recent dis- 
cussion about the Constitution, amendments thereto, and the Federal 
courts has conduced to a better understanding and wider knowledge of 
the fundamental bases upon which rest our Governments, both State 
and National, and it is to be welcomed, whatever the contrariety of 
opinions that may have been expressed. 

Only recently the statement was made by a prominent lawyer of New 
York that the Constitution of the United States does not prescribe any 
provision for a referendum to the people on the question of any amend- 
ment to that instrument. It is true that it does not so prescribe by 
way af a popular vote of the mass of the American electors yoting indi- 
vidually nud directly on the issue. It does, however, in effect, prescribe 
a mode of submitting a question of amendment to the people of each 
of the several States. 

A POWERFUL MINORITY 


Article V of the Constitution of the United States declares that 
amendments shall be valid “ when ratified by three-fourths of the legis- 
latures of the several States, or by conventions in three-fourths thereof, 
as the one or the other mode of ratification may be proposed by the 
Congress.” It is apparent that the Congress in submitting any amend- 
ment to the States for ratification or rejection may prescribe either 
one of two modes of procedure: 

1. It may cause it to be submitted to the legislatures of the several 
States. 

2, It may cause it to be submitted to a convention of the people of 
each of the several States. 

The mode which Congress prescribes is exclusive and must be fol- 
lowed by the States, but there is a vast difference between the two 
modes as a means of registering the popular will. 

The legislatures of three-fourths of the States might adopt an 
amendment without the people of the State having the matter dis- 
cussed before them and public opinion becoming crystallized, as their 
members might have been elected, without regard to the issue, and 
prior to Congress haying passed the act submitting it to the States 
for ratification or rejection. 

It is interesting to note that all the members of all the legislatures 
of 48 States number 7,403, and of these 2,316 members constitute a 
majority in the legislatures in 36 or three-fourths of the several States, 
who can amend the Constitution, if an amendment be submitted to the 
legislatures instead of to the conventions of the people of the several 
States, without the proposition having been discussed before the people 
and their will ascertained. 

It is rather startling to contemplate that 2,316 persons, members 
of the legislatures of the several States, can change the organic law 


of this Nation of upward of 115,000,000 persons, withont a reference of 
the question to them, by amendment in the manner indicated. Even 
if, by this mode, the proposed amendment were adopted unanimously 
by every legislature of all the States in this Union, the fact is that it 
would then be incorporated in the Constitution of the United States by 
the vote of only 7,403 persons, who may be members of the State legis- 
latures at the time, and who may or may not represent the wishes of 
the 115,000,000 inhabitants and citizens of this country. 

On the contrary, if Congress should submit any proposed amend- 
ment to a convention of the people in each of the several States, then, 
to such convention called specially to consider it, and either to ratify 
or reject it, delegates would have to be elected by the people at an 
election called for the purpose, and candidates for the convention 
would have to take a public stand for or against ratification, discussing 
the issue before the people who would vote for such candidates as rep- 
resented their views; thus, in effect, we would get at an expression of 
the people's will as to the proposed amendment—yvyirtually and prac- 
tically as the result of a referendum in each State. 


GOVERNMENT BY THE PEOPLE 


It was through conrentions that the States originally ratified the 
Constitution, as will be seen by reference to the United States statutes 
or Elliot’s Debates; in fact, the convention of 1787, which framed the 
Constitution, recommended to the Congress that it be submitted for 
ratification or rejection to “a convention of delegates chosen in each 
State by the people thereof, under the recommendation of its legisla- 
ture, for their assent and ratification; and that each convention con- 
senting and ratifying the same should give notice thereof te the 
United States in Congress assembled“; and the Congress, then exist- 
ing under the Confederation of the States prior to the adoption of the 
Constitution, directed the Constitution so framed to “be transmitted 
to the several legislatures in order to be submitted to a convention 
of the delegates chosen in each State by the people thereof, in con- 
formity to the resolves of the convention.” 

Chief Justice Marshall, in the case of McCulloch v. Maryland (4 
Wheat. 403) said (the italics are ours) : 

“This mode of proceeding was adopted, and by the convention, 
by Congress, and by the State legislatures, the instrument wis sub- 
mitted to the people. They acted upon it in the only manner tn 
which they can act safely, effectively, and wisely on such a subject, 
by assembling in conventions, It is true, they assembled in their sev- 
eral States—and where else should they have assembled? No political 
dreamer was ever wild enough to think of breaking down the lines 
which separate the States, and of compounding the American people 
into one common mass. Of consequence, when they act, they act in 
their States. But the measures they adopt do not, on that account, 
cease to be the measures of the people themselves,” 

It is, sir,“ said Daniel Webster, the people's Constitution, the peo- 
pic's Government; made for the people, made by the people, and an- 
swerable to the people.” 

If the original instrument were submitted to the people, through con- 
ventions of delegates chosen by them, why should not important amend- 
monts take the same course? 

The reason may be found in the fact that the proponents of amend- 
ments consider it easier to persuade a limited number of legislators to 
adopt them than to induce the people, after discussion, and who are 
ever jealous of preserving the Constitution of the fathers, to change 
their organic law. It is rather singular that in these days of much 
talk about popular government Congress submitted to the legislatures, 
not to conventions of the people in each State, the nineteenth amend- 
ment as to woman's suffrage and the elghteenth amendment as to pro- 
hibition. 

It was proposed in the recent Congress that the twentieth amend- 
ment, now pending for ratification and which would give to Congress 
the remarkable grant of power “to limit, regulate, and prohibit the 
labor of persons under 18 years of age,“ should be submitted to con- 
ventions of the people of the several States; but its proponents ob- 
jected and Congress Ignored the opportunity to allow the people to pass 
upon it through conventions, as it could have done under the article of 
the Constitution quoted, and now submits it to the legislatures. In 
the debate in Congress Mr. Moxragrk, of Virginia, moved to amend the 
bill so as to submit the amendment to convention of the people In each 
State, whereupon Mr. Foster, of Ohio, who had introduced the measure, 
declared that “the distinguished gentleman of Virginia discloses the 
motive back of his amendment —that is, to submit it to conyentions— 
and “every gentleman in the House, whether he is for or against this 
amendment, understands that the motive so evidently back of this 
amendment, at least the result to be accomplished by the amendment— 
that is, to submit the question to conventions of the people“ would be 
to defeat any child labor amendment.” (CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 68th 
Cong., ist sess., p. 7254.) 

+ MANIFESTLY A SOVIET MEASURE 

The advocates of this twentieth amendment were not willing that 
it should go to conventions of the people, because it would involve 
the fathers and mothers. being heard on the subject, and the question 
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determined by the electors. Neither did the advocates of the eight- 
eenth or nineteenth amendment cire to allow the people to pass on 
those measures. Senator Uxbruwoobp, speaking in the Senate on June 
4, 1919, on the nineteenth amendment, said: “I should like to sug- 
gest to the Senator from Arizona IMr. AsHcrsT] that the fathers, 
some 128 yeats ago, in writing the Constitution provided a method 
by. which the voice of the people might be heard. * * * Of course, 
we all know that the constitutional provision directly gives the oppor- 
tunity, if Congress avails itself of it. We challenge you to 
go to the hustings; we challenge you to submit this question to the 
people and not to the legislatures of the States.” (CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, June 4, 1919.) 

But, Senator Asuurst voiced the unwillingness of the advocates 
of that measure to trust to the verdict of the people in saying: “I 
rather suspect—no, I can not use that word—TI dread, rather, that 
this may defeat, delay, and hinder the celerity with which I would 
like to see this amendment adopted.” 

Had there been in this measure a proposition to grant a power to 
Congress to regulate the employment and conditions of child labor, 
the advofates would have been willing to submit it to conventions 
of the people to ratify, but because they know it is not a child labor 
law in the sense of regulating the hours, employment, and ages of 
children, which operate upon the employer, not the child, and because 
it is manifestly a soviet measure to “limit, regulate, and prohibit 
the labor ’—not the employment—“ of all persons under 18 years of 
nge,“ they would put it over the people, write it into the organic 
law of the country, through influences brought to bear on legislators, 
with or without the popular approval. 


LIKE PONTIUS PILATE 


The fact that a Congress could be led by the influences which dictated 
its action to submit to the respective States, this amendment is in 
itself an evidence that it will be influenced by the same agencies to 
pass laws, pursuant to the power given, create bureaus with power 
to make rules and regulations, having the effect of statutes, and, in 
effect, place the youth of this country in serfdom to the whimsical 
theories and guidance of bureaucratic Federal agents instead of leav- 
ing them to the love, guidance, and common-sense direction of their 
parents, 

So it ts that the same influences which heckled Congress to submit 
this minor labor amendment to the legislatures will, by propaganda, 
appeal to sentiment, threats, and heckling, undertake to influence 
enough of the legislatures to ratify the amendment, without consulta- 
tion of the people, and we may haye our Constitution amended by the 
action of Members of Congress, who, like Pontius Pilate, washed their 
hands of responsibility and passed it on to the legislatures, and by 
2,316 members, a majority of three-fourths of the State legislatures, 
who may vote to adopt it. 

Even in Massachusetts, where at the last election an advisory 
referendum was held under an act of the State legislature on the 
question of the ratification of the proposed twentieth amendment and 


the measure was defeated by a popular majority of 448,898, out of a | 


total vote cast of 943,340, or 8 to 1, the legislature will not be bound 
legally by the popular vote. It can ignore the mandate of the people 
and ratify the amendment, contrary to their ascertained will, although 
it will not likely venture so to do, and its action would be legal and 
the State would be counted for ratification, notwithstanding the over- 
whelming sentiment of the people solemnly and deliberately expressed 
in opposition to it. This, because Congress in submitting it to the 
States elected to submit it to the legislatures rather than to conyen- 
tions of the several States. 


LEGISLATURES ARB MORE EASILY HANDLED THAN CITIZENS 


Tn 1912 Ohio gave a majority of 87,455 against a proposed amend- 
ment giving suffrage to women. In 1914 on the submission of the 
same amendment it was defeated by a majority of 182,905. In 1917 a 
referendum was held on the proposition to allow women to yote in 
presidential elections, and the majority against it was 146,120. 

In 1919 the legislature ratified the nineteenth amendment (woman 
suffrage), but the people demanded a referendum, and in two weeks the 
required petition was signed by 75,242 qualified voters, as provided by 
the State constitution. The people did not have the opportunity to 
pass upon the question, however, because suit was brought to restrain 
the State authorities from submitting the question to a referendum, 
The State courts refused to enjoin the State officials. 

The State supreme court held that while under Article V of the Fel- 
eral Constitution the State participates in an act which amends the 
Federal Constitution, and in that sense performs a Federal function, 
yet it follows that in the exercise of this legislative function of ratiñ- 
cation the makers of the Federal Constitution contemplated that all 
the agencies provided by the State for legislation should be empowered 
to act in accordance with the provisions made by the State at the time 
the action on the ratification should be taken, and that the word * leg- 
islature’ in Article V is used in that sense.” 

But the Supreme Court of the United States, on appeal, held in the 
ease of Hawk v. Smith (253 U. S. 221) that the act of a State legisla- 


ture in ratifying a Federal amendment was a Federal function, no limi- 
tation could be placed by the State on the legislature in the perform- 
ance of that function, and that the provision of the State constitution 
requiring all ratifications by the legislature of Federal amendments was 
inoperative. It upheld the ratification and enjoined the submission of 
it to the people. In the opinion of the Supreme Court it was said that 
“Article V is a grant of authority by the people to Congress. The de- 
termination of the method of ratification is the exercise of a national 
power specifically granted by the Constitution; that power is conferred 
upon Congress and is limited to two methods, by action of the legisla- 
tures of two-thirds of the States or by conventions in a like number of 
States. Dodge v. Woolsey (18 How. 331). The framers of the Consti- 
tution might have adopted another method. Ratification might have 
been left to the vote of the people or to some authority of government 
other than that selected. The language of the article is plain. It is 
not the function of courts, National or State, to alter the method which 
the Constitution has fixed. AN amendments to the Constitution have 
been submitted with a requirement for legislative ratification, and by 
tis method all of them have been adopted.” 


DEFYING PUBLIC OPINION 


In 1915 woman suffrage was defeated as a State measure in New Jersey 
by a majority of 51,108. On January 20, 1920, the New Jersey Legis- 
lature unanimously resolved “that it was the settled policy of the 
assembly that in the future all proposed constitutional changes should 
first be submitted to the people for their vote before the legislature 
acts.” ‘Then, in disregard of the resolves, on February 10, 1920, three 
weeks after, the same legislature ratified the nineteenth (woman suf- 
frage) amendment by 34 to 24 in the senate and by 18 to 2 in the 
house, without any consideration of the people who had by previous 
vote manifested their opposition to woman suffrage. 

The people of Texas, at a special election held on May 24, 1919, 
defeated woman suffrage as a State measure by a majority of 25,029, 
Congress passed the act submitting the nineteenth amendment to the 
States on June 4, 1919, whereupon, on June 29, 1919, the Texas Legis- 
lature ratified it by unanimous consent in the senate and by 96 to 21 
in the house, notwithstanding the people had just defeated woman 
suffrage at the polls. 

Maine, at a special election held in September, 1917, defeated woman 
suffrage as a State measure by a majority of 18,234. In January, 1918, 
all its Representatives in Congress voted to submit the nineteenth 
amendment to the legislatures of the States, and on June 4, 1919, both 
of its Senators, when the question was before the Senate, also voted to 
submit it. Its legislature on November 5, 1919, by 22 to 5 in the 
senate and 72 to 68 in the house voted to ratify the amendment, in 
defiance of the people's previously expressed opposition to woman 
suffrage. 

In 1915 Massachusetts held an election on the inclusion of woman 
suffrage in the State constitution. The proposal was defeated by a 
majority of 133,479, Every town, city, and county in the State rejected 
it, except two small villages; but, notwithstanding this vote of the 
people, the Massachusetts Legislature ratified the nineteenth (woman 
suffrage) amendment. 

Senator Wars of Massachusetts, speaking in the Senate on March 
25, 1924 (CONGRESSIONAL RecorD, p. 5073), said: “I would like to 
know is there any more serious indictment of a system of democratic 
government than the claim that it is possible to change the organic 
law against the will of the people? I repeat, is there anything more 
serious than that? Has it been done? In my own State it has been 
done. The legislature of my State voted to ratify one of those amend- 
ments which a majority of the people were, are, and always have been 
opposed to.” x 

Whereupon Senator WapswortH, of New York, said: “May I not 
remind the Senator that the legislature of his State ratified an amend- 
ment to the Federal Constitution, the subject matter of which had 
been voted upon in the State of Massachusetts and the people not only 
in the State at large, but in every county, every city, every town, and 
every ward, but two in the State, rejected it?’ 

To which Senator WarsH replied, “The Senator is absolutely cor- 
rect.” 

All of these instances illustrate how submitting constitutional amend- 
ments to the legislatures instead of conventions of the States may 
change our organic law contrary to the popular will. 

It is further illustrated by the fact that the majority of States, 
which, prior to the submission of the national amendment, had acted on 
the question as a State measure, defeated woman suffrage. Thus, in 
20 States which had rejected it, the aggregate majority against woman 
suffrage was 1,346,579, while in 13 States which had adopted it the 
aggregate majority for woman suffrage was only 244,380. 


CARD-INDEX SYSTEM 


How were these things accomplished over the popular will?- The 
New York World aptly said, in an editorial some time since, that 
“Various organizations of women, which probably do not represent 
10 per cent of the sex, maintain at times a veritable reign of terror in 
legislative bodies by pretending to speak in the name of all women. 
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In consequence, half the country is now bedeviled by some form or 
other of harem government which is in no respect a true expression of 
public opinion.” 

Mrs, Catt, president of the International Woman Suffrage Alliance 
and honorary president of the National Woman Suffrage Association, 
said, at a bearing before the Woman Suffrage Committee of Congress, 
January 4, 1918, that, We have now come to the time when we so 
longer went a referendum, when we no longer will teke a referendum, 
and when we, therefore, come to Congress and ask for a Federal 
amendment.” 

She is quoted again in the New York Tribune, February 16, 1917, as 
saying, It is comparatively easy to influence legislators.” 

Mrs, Ida Harper, press chairman of the same association, said in 
the Herald, Republican, Salt Lake City, July 26, 1916, that “we Rare 
no chance against the secret ballot.” 

Miss Maud Younger, chairman of the lobby committee, National 
Woman's Party, in the Suffragist, February 7, 1917, revealed that from 
their card-index system” all legislative work is directed. * * * 
Here is set down the record of every Congressman. Every fact that 
has any bearing on his personality, opinions, and mental make-up is 
minutely detailed, * * è his family, his home, his church, his 
clubs, and his lodges. No detail is overlooked that might give a 
lobbyist insight into how best to approach him,” 

Again, in the New York Times, September 7, 1919, Miss Younger 
explained the working of their card-index system and said: “We are 
indexing in 24 States: We shall do the others as soon as the amend- 
ment is ratified. There are reasons for also wanting other State 
officials and mayors. You see a mayor comes in handy, because he 
is the official who issues permits to speakers, In this room we expect 
to have indexed all the important officers of government, Federal and 
State, from the President and the members of the Cabinet down 
through Congress and the States. It is very useful to have the 
member of the State legislature card indexed; he often advances to 
higher political office. You can find out early in his career whether 
he is to be depended on.” . 


POLITICALLY SANDBAGGED 


A distinguished United States Senator, speaking to the question of 
submitting the nineteenth amendment, said at the close of Congress: 
“ Three-fourths of the Senators who have come out in favor of the 
amendment are against it in their hearts. “They have been politically 
sandbagged.” 

It is to be hoped that the women leaders of the 18 women's organi- 
zations, including the National League of Women Voters which actively 
has become the propagandist for the twentieth amendment, will not 
resort to the card-index system as their source of information and 
inspiration to persuade members of the various legislatures to vote 
for ratification; nor that they will resort to the lobbying methods so 
graphically described in an interview by Mrs. Harriet Taylor Upton, 
which appeared in the Washington Times, August 27, 1920, and from 
which we quote; 

“ Down in Tennessee, each woman delegate representing the National 
Woman Suffrage Association,” said Mrs, Upton, “was assigned two 
members of the State legislature. It was her work to keep her two 
men in the State by cajoling, coddling, entertaining, amusing, and 
even taking them out to dinner, And we actually did all these things 
to keep the men in the State in order to win them over to the cause. 

“Many a fair suffragette in the wee small hours of the morning was 
seated across the table in a café or hotel, ordering dinner for the two 
men in her charge, and all the time adroitly winning them to the 
cause, 

Every hour of the night—2 o'clock, 3 o'clock, 5 o'clock—some dele- 
gate would come knocking at my door at the hotel,” she continued, 
“and say, ‘Two men have left. You'll have to go out and get two more 
Republicans.“ 

When we consider that these women organizations are engaged in 
the effort to have Congress given the power “to limit, regulate, and 
prohibit the labor of persons under 18 years of age,” practically to 
control, standardize, and direct the development of our boys and girls 
under that age morally, physically, and mentally, we have the right to 
expect them to approach the subject and infiuence active legislative 
supporters by means and methods that will evidence an appreciation 
of the grave responsibility of the issue and in a spirit which will reflect 
a finer womanhood than that practiced by some suffragist lobbyists as 
@isclosed in Mrs. Upton's frank interview. 

TO END FEMININE LOBBYING 


How will it appeal to the good women in this country, who are 
bearing and rearing their children in the fear of God, guarding their 
development into manhood and womanhood, that the proponents of 
this measure, which bears the earmarks of a proposal to substitute 
State control for, parenthood of “persons under 18 years of age,” 
should resort to “cajoling, coddling, entertaining, amusing, and taking 
out te dinner” the men “in order to win them over to the cause”? 

Is it to be repeated by lobbyists of similar type when the legisla- 
tures of the several States meet this winter? 


= 


Forewarned is forearmed, and at each capital the men and women 
of this land should have an orgaufzatlan that, apart from favoring or 
opposing the amendment, will drive this kind of feminine lobbyist out 
of their State in scorn and contempt. 


ODDITY OF THE CONSTITUTION 


It is an oddity of the National Constitution, which its framers in- 
sisted should be submitted to conventions of the several States for 
adoption or rejection; that it should contain a clause permitting it to 
be amended by the legislatures without reference to the people, either 
by direct vote or through conventions; and it is singular that Congress 
has uniformly preferred and followed the mode of submitting amend- 
ments to the legislatures; and, in view of the radical changes which 
have been incorporated in the National Constitution and even the more 
radical and revolutionary change proposed in the so-called child labor 
amendment, it is time popular sentiment should demand amendments be 
submitted to conventions of the State or that the Constitution itself 
be amended so as to require that they be submitted to a referendum of 
the people in each State, as proposed by a bill pending in Congress and 
known as the Wadsworth-Garrett back to the people proposgd amend- 
ment, ? 

REFERENDUM 


The proposed twentieth amendment, which has been submitted to the 
States and is now awaiting their action, can not be submitted to con- 
ventions, because Congress has elected to submit it to the legislatures 
of the States. The legislature in any State, however, can call for an 
advisory referendum, as did Massachusetts, and, after ascertaining the 
popular will, be guided by its mandate. There is not time limit within 
which the legislatures must act. There need be no haste about their 
action. If not by special election, the referendum can-be held at the 
next general election of the States. Either the members of these 
bodies believe in popular government or they don't. If they do, they 
will refer this amendment to the people. If they don’t, then they should 
silence their political chant about popular rights, with its refrain at- 
tuned to sounding brass and tinkling cymbals. 


CONDITIONS IN PORTO BICO 


Mr. DAVILA. Mr. Speaker, in connection with the charges 
of disorder at the polls and other irregularities said to have 
been committed in connection with the last general election 
held in Porto Rico, there has been a great deal’ of misunder- 
standing due to a campaign of misrepresentation that has been 
carried on through the public press of this country. Some of 
those charges have been so palpably ridiculous that they have 
defeated their purpose, but others have been handled with more 
skill and have served to deceive many well-meaning people 
as to actual conditions in Porto Rico. 

The American Federation of Labor, which I regard as one 
of the greatest agencies for the improvement of the laboring 
classes, was among those to be reached by this propaganda. 
The El Paso conference took cognizance of these charges and 
adopted certain resolutions regarding the Porto Rican situa- 
tion, which led to an interchange of letters between Mr, Green, 
the newly elected president of the federation, and myself. 
Shortly thereafter I received a letter from La Prensa, the 
Spanish daily newspaper published in New York, saying that 
this correspondence had come into its possession and asking 
if I would forward copies of the correspondence for compar- 
ison and also my authorization for the publication of the let- 
ters. In reply I declined, saying that while I had no objection 
to the matter being printed, yet I could not authorize the publi- 
eation of letters I had sent to Mr. Green, and that this permis- 
sion would have to come from him. I sent a copy of this letter 
to Mr. Green and received from him in reply a very nice 
acknowledgment, thanking me for having given him the in- 
formation. 

I wish also to state that the mail from Porto Rico brought 
copies of a newspaper containing verbatim extracts from my 
letter and comments thereon. I then requested permission of 
Mr. Green to permit me to publish the entire correspondence, 
which he graciously granted, and I have annexed it to my 
remarks. 

Before closing, Mr. Speaker, I wish to testify to the splendid 
work which Mr. Green appears to be doing in the high and 
responsible task to which he has been called. Ille bas begun 
his task in a fashion which makes many believe that he is the 
right man in the right place. There is a big field for Mr. Green 
and the American Federation of Labor in Porto Rico and I 
want to work with them or with any other agency whose 
mission is the uplift of the laboring classes. But, Mr. Speaker, 
the true situation there must be understood if the conditions 
of labor are to be improved, and care must be taken to avoid the 
pitfalls that are being set for the people of the United States 
by designing and unscrupulous men, some of whom are mns- 
querading as champions of the laboring people for their own 
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ulterior purposes. I have endeavored to make this clear in 
my correspondence with Mr. Green and I entertain the hope 
that I will be able to labor side by side with the leaders of the 
American Federation in instilling genuine American ideals in 
the laboring class of Porto Rico, which means the repudiation 
of Bolshevism and the red flag. 

The correspondence aud other documents are as follows: 


January 14, 1925. 
Ion. WILLIAM GREEN, 
President American Federation of Labor, Washington, D. C. 

Mr Dear Sir: It has been announced in the press that the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor at the convention held recently at El Paso 
adopted a resolution, presented by Mr. Santiago Iglesias, asking for 
an investigation of conditions in Porto Rico, It has also been stated 
that you, accompanied by Mr. Iglesias, visited the President and laid 
before him charges of fraud and corruption at the elections held in 
Porto Rico November 4 last. 

I am sure that the American Federation of Labor, in thus helping 
Mr. Iglesias in his political activities, is acting under the impression 
that he is right in his contention regarding these elections, and about 
Governor Towner’s administration. But you have only heard one side 
of the controversy, and I believe, in order that you may be able to 
reach an impartial conclusion about the Porto Rican situation, it is 
necessary that both sides be heard by you. 

I am furnishing you herewith some data which may give you an 
idea of the activities of Mr. Iglesias in Porto Rico, and I am going 
to quote some remarks made by him on May 1, 1919, at the fourth 
convention held by the Socialist Party of Porto Rico, 

From what I have read of your record as a leader of the American 
Federation of Labor, I feel sure that you will not give your indorse- 
ment to these sentiments of Mr. Iglesias. Your opposition to the 
Third Internationale of Moscow has been highly praised by the whole 
country, as well as your motion to expel the communists from the 
American Federation of Labor. 

I quote now from Mr. Iglesias’s speech delivered at the convention 
referred to above: 

“T agree with the soviets’ statements. They have declared through 
their representatives in the United States: ‘We have not come to this 
country to ask for the recognition of political representation, but only 
for the recognition of our right to explain the questions that affect our 
people.“ 

“The soviets have abolished all the old bourgeois system; they have 
disregarded the platform of the moderate socialists, They have fol- 

_lowed the communist practices, which are the ones prevailing to-day 
in Russia.” 

(Paragraphs 3 and 4, page 7, of a pamphlet containing the preceed- 
ings of the convention of the Socialist Party.) 

“Should we bave the power of the Russian Soviets we would find 
the means of solving the welfare of our own people, just as those 
brave fighters are solving theirs.” 

(Paragraph 5, page 9, of same pamphlet.) 

Mr. Iglesias was the organizer and is to-day the leader of the 
Socialist Party in Porto Rico, Which is a branch of the National So- 
cialist Party of the United States. I quote from a pamphlet published 
by Mr. Iglesias of the proceedings at the convention of the Socialist 
Party held in San Juan, P. R., May 1, 1919: 


AFFILIATION WITH THE NATIONAL EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE OF THE 
SOCIALIST PARTY OF AMERICA 


“A year and nine months ago a quorum of the Territorial executive 
committee decided to apply to the national executive committee of the 
Socialist Party of America to let us use the receipts that we might 
have for a period of one year from the date we made such petition; to 
exempt us from the per eapita tax, so as to carry on the propaganda 
most vigorously ; to reorganize our organization and to widen it as was 
necessaty. The petition was denied, but the suspension of our monthly 
remittances to cover the fees that correspond to us in order to continue 
affiliated with the Socialist Party of America was maintained since 
that date. Really our receipts have not been enough to cover our most 
indispensable expenses; but by no means we ought to part with the 
friendly bonds with the National Socialist Party nor with our affilia- 
tion with it. We can comply with these requisites by paying for a 
determined number of members in proportion with our monthly income. 
Should this measure be adopted, the secretary-treasurer must be in- 
structed to notify it to the national executive committee.” 

We can prove to you beyond a reasonable doubt the affiliation of 
the Socialist Party of Porto Rico with the Socialist Party of America 
and with the Third Internationale of Moscow. You undoubtedly know 
that the Socialist national convention held in May, 1920, adopted the 
report of its committee on foreign relations, presented by Morris Hill- 
quit, declaring the adherence of the Socialist Party of America to the 
Third Internationale, organized and dominated by Lenin, Trotski, and 
the Communist Party of Russia, with instructions to its international 
delegates to insist that no special message for the attainment of the 
Socialist commonwealth, such as the “dictatorship of the proletariat,” 
be imposed as condition of affiliation, 
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I want also to inform you that according to section 7 of the con- 
stitution of the Soclalist Party of Porto Rico, every member of said 
party is bound to sign and subscribe to an oath which reads as fol- 
lows: 

sabe im S , the undersigned, declare and swear that I 
have not any relation or connection with any other political party 
or political organization opposed td this party to which I want to 
join, and that I willingly accept and promise to strictly abide by the 
provisions of this territorlal constitution and all the provisions con- 
tained in the national constitution of the Socialist Party of America 
including its politics. 

“2. I swear that I will be opposed to all attempts to join or com- 
bine with any other political party or political organization in con- 
flict with the principles, program, and constitution of the Socialist 
Party.” 

Section 8 of the same constitution reads as follows: 

“A quota of 20 cents, which will be paid by members of each local 
section, will be distributed In two parts, 10 cents to be sent to the 
territorial executive committee and the other 10 cents as part of the 
funds of the local section, The members of each section will furnish 
themselves with an emblem to accredit their affiliation with the national 
executive committee of the Socialist Party of America.” 

In the platform of the Socialist Party of Porto Rico, adopted at a 
convention held in the city of Ponce, in the month of July, 1923, it 
is held that the fundamental purpose of the Socialist Party is the 
establishment of social property and the democratic control of the 
means of production for the benefit of the whole people of Porto Rico 
so that the interest of a member of the Porto Rican community shall 
be the interest of all. Also, that the powers of the courts shall be 
regulated and their decisions shall be the subject of a referendum of 
the people in civil as well as criminal cases, 

As the organization presided over by you, Mr. Green, is opposed to 
this communistic policy, it appears to me that the only question that 
may arise in connection with the statements which I have attributed to 
Mr. Iglesias relate to the veracity of the same, I trust, therefore, and 
expect that you will afford me an opportunity to present the evidence 
which I have in my possession and which I am sure will remove any 
doubts that may exist in your mind as to the record of Mr. Iglesias. 

You should know that in Porto Rico the representative of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor is the president of the Socialist Party, affiliated 
with the Third International of Moscow. Also, that Mr. Iglesias is 
using all the influence which his position as a labor leader gives him 
to promote the interests of the Socialist Party, which is, in fact, a 
creature of Mr. Iglesias. 

As a result of these activities, the Porto Rican branch of your or- 
ganization, instead of receiving the benefits of a labor leadership, is 
working under the handicap of constant political agitation. I believe 
that an investigation of Porto Rican affairs can not be complete unless 
it deals with all party organizations, including, of course, the Sociallst 
Party headed by Mr. Santiago Iglesias. 

I also desire to furnish you with some evidence of the propaganda 
launched by the Socialist Party during the last election. I am sending 
you an article which appeared in Spanish, and also the English trans- 
lation and certain comments thereon, which appeared in the Porto Rico 
Progress, a paper published by the representative of the Associated 
Press on the island. 

The English translation from the Porto Rico Progress, entitled“ Very 
poor propaganda,” is as follows: 

“We do not know who was the author of a piece of propaganda 
issued with the authority and over the signature of the * Subcommittee 
of propaganda, santurce section’ under the heading of ‘ Perfumed 
canaille,’ but we would not like to think that anything quite so silly 
and offensive would either produce or change votes. Only to the extent 
that it might have been taken seriously is such propaganda dangerous, 
but sometimes campaign documents, even dodgers, are taken seriously 
and cause trouble, Other parties may have issued material quite as 
ill-advised as this, but it has not come to our attention. Addressed 
to the pure Republican and Socialists, this silly classic has this to say: 

By the light of our redeeming torch the coalition hosts will de- 
stroy the present social injustices to make a better, a more humane, 
and a more decent world, where the poor will have the same oppor- 
tunity as the rich to live a Ufe of happiness; with our victory, the 
racial barriers, which are the offspring of a corrupt and stupid society 
and are hindering the betterment of the human race through the inter- 
breeding of races, shall forever be destrayed, because social hypocrisy 
can not stop the immutable laws of human progress; capital, the 
products of usury, of robbery, and crime, shall cease its work of de- 
struction through the manly opposition of the working masses which 
shall offer a wall of contention to its insatiable avarice; commerce, 
which is strangling the people under its tentacles of steel through its 
monopolies, will have an arm to stop it in its work of impiety; with 
our triumph the coalition men who will occupy the seats in the insular 
parliament shall make just and wise laws which will do away with the 
privileges of the corporations; the publie services will be nationalized 
and private property shall cease to be the patrimony of the minority 
as against the majority, Prostitution and vice breed principally in 


the so-called high classes through laziness in which those men and 
women live; hypocrisy, germ of this corrupt environment, reigns su- 
preme among these cardboard aristocrats who organize kermesses, 
dances, and picnics for charitable purposes (as they claim), to help 
charitable institutions, such as the Red. Cross, Hogar Infantil, asylums, 
and other institutions, and the people know that this is only an excuse 
for the big to divert themselves and to laugh at our misfortunes and 
at our misery,’ ” 

The attitude of Mr. Iglesias becomes incomprehensible, considering 
his professions favoring the extension of statehood to Porto Rico when 
he associated himself with Mr. Coll Cuchi, whose radical views favoring 
the secession of Porto Rico from the United States is known to everyone. 

I have the greatest respect for a man who honestly and sincerely 
expresses his views, even though I may disagree with him. But I bave 
no patience with an opportunist who preaches independence and anti- 
Americanism in Porto Rico and then while visiting this country wraps 
himself in the American flag to pursue his crafty designs under the 
cloak of a citizenship which he not only does not cherish but which he 
has viciously attacked and dishonored. 

I am sending you an article authorized by me which appeared in 
the Evening Star of January 4, dealing with the financial situation of 
the island. I wish to call your attention to the reply of Mr. Coll 
Cuchi to this article, in which he claims that he is a corporation 
lawyer and in which he states that the people of Porto Rico are over- 
taxed. This js not true. Mr. Iglesias, as a member of the insular 
senate, voted for the taxes now in force, and it is difficult to under- 
stand his association with this representative of the corporations which 
are now, making frantic efforts to escape the payment of taxes in our 
island, 

Mr. Iglesias is always willing to find fault with the government and 
Legislature of Porto Rico, but seems to forget the generosity, fairness, 
and nobility of the insular senate toward him, especially when his 
personal character was at stake as a result of a judgment rendered 
against him by the district court of San Juan, a copy of which I am 
sending you. Even then the senate, desirous of giving Mr. Iglesias 
if not the benefit of the doubt at least a fair chance to further prove 
his innocence, postponed action on the matter, in spite of the serious- 
ness of the charges, until our supreme court could say the last word 
on the subject. And I might say in passing that our court of last 
resort has not as yet rendered a decision. 

Although it is possible that I may have been portrayed to you as 
unfriendly to the workers and the American Federation of Labor, I 
want to assure you that I will favor any measure on behalf of the 
Porto Rican workers and that it will be my pleasure to help you and 
my people to secure any legislation which may be beneficial to the 
workers of the island. As a matter of fact, your organization, due 
perhaps to erroneous information, has never approached me, and has 
thus prevented me from rendering any service to the federation 80 
ably presided over by you, 


Very truly yours, FELIX CORDOVA DAVILA. 


AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR, 
Washington, D. C., January 29, 1925. 
Hon. FELIX CORDOVA DAVILA, 
United States House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sm: Your communication of January 14 surprised me very 
much as to the nature of the attack made upon Mr. Santiago Iglesias, 
a representative of the Porto Rican Federation of Labor, who has 
earned a high standing in the American labor movement. 

Although I have known Mr. Iglesias for many years and was aware 
of his high standing in the labor movement, before replying I in- 
vestigated the files of this office to get all possible light upon the activ- 
ities of Mr. Iglesias both in the economic and political field in Porto 
Rico, as well as his attitude toward the principles advocated by the 
American Federation of Labor. The record shows that Mr. Igiesias has 
a long and honorable career of service to the cause of labor. That 
service, extending over a period of 37 years, was not performed under 
conditions where it was easy to promote the cause of unionism, but 
under conditions where it was necessary for the workers to fight both 
for political rights and Liberties, as well as economic justice and free- 
dom, His work has been that of the pioneer, willing to risk personal 
dangers in order that he might help to establish a new conception of 
human rights and human freedom, 

As to Mr. Iglesias’s political activities, of which you say I have 
heard only one side, what better method could there be for obtaining 
all necessary facts and evidence than that for which the American 
Federation of Labor, through its El Paso convention, has declared, 
namely, that a joint subcommittee from both Houses of Congress to 
proceed to the island of Porto Rico to investigate the recent election 
and conditions of the people and to make proper arrangements to 
assure to the people of Porto Rico honest and free exercise of the 
right of suffrage? This is the proposa! which I transmitted to the 
President of the United States as was directed by the American 
labor movement. This procedure would make available knowledge of 
political forces and activities in Porto Rico and would be regarded 
as impartial, 
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In the federation record, which I have examined, I find that in 
October, 1924, you and Mr. Iglesias and other representative persons 
of Porto Rico were associated in an effort to secure a reform of the 
organic law of Porto Rico. The evidences of improper political aflilia- 
tions, which you cite against Mr. Iglesias, are all dated prior to your 
association with him in the joint effort of last year. If these charges 
were not of a sufficiently convincing nature to prevent your associa- 
tion with him in the joint undertaking, then it seems highly improb- 
able that they will deter the American Federation of Labor from 
following the course it has pursued since 1900. 

As to my connection between Porto Rican labor and the Third Inter- 
nationale, I am assured that the statement is without foundation, Mr. 
Iglesias has never made any attempt to conceal or deny his connection 
with the Socialist Party of Porto Rico. While the American Federn- 
tion of Labor is opposed to socialism and the Socialist Party, we recog: 
nize the difference between the problems of the Porto Rican workers 
and those of the United States as well as the difference of the philo- 
sophie background of Porto Rican and Spanish labor from that of 
the United States. It is necessary for Porto Rican workers to fight 
for civic rights and civie personality as well as carry on their eco- 
nomie struggle. That Porto Rican labor has fonnd political activity 
most effective when organized through what they call their Socialist 
Party, is not a matter for American labor to criticize or. condemn for 
Porto Rico. Individual and political liberties and rights in Porto 
Rico are at least 100 years behind those of the United States in 
development. We can not expect workers under such backward con- 
ditions to keep step in all things with labor which is in the yan- 
guard, 5 

You say also in your letter that the Porto Rican branch of the 
American Federation of Labor instead of receiving the benefits of 
labor leadership is working under the handicap of constant political 
agitation. May I remind you that the development of organized labor 
in Porto Rico practically began with the work of Santiago Iglesias, 
backed by the American Federation of Labor, when he returned to 
Porto Rico after the Louisville (1900) convention of the American 
Federation of Labor, and in that time the old Spanish laws outlawing 
trade-unions and their activity had to be overcome and the right of 
franchise assured wage earners. These necessarily entailed political 
activity. 

The former president of the American Federation of Labor visited 
Porto Rico two times, and on both trips he talked with the wage earn- 
ers in Porto Rico and had personal knowledge and information of Inbor 
conditions and the labor movement in the island. He gave personal 
consideration and thought to the specific problems of Forto Rico and 
the plans to promote the labor movement there. He did much to help 
Santiago Iglesias to understand the American trade-union movement, 
and Mr. Iglesias in turn has tried to inculeate the same principles 
and ideals in the Porto Rican labor movement. With this knowledge 
I feel assured that the work of the American Federation of Labor in 
Porto Rico has been wisely directed. When opportunity is afforded me, 
I hope to visit our workers there. 

As to the reference given on the attack made on Mr. Iglesins’ per- 
sonal character, which you say has not yet been passed on by your 
board of last resort, I am inclosing for your information a memoran- 
dum on that case submitted to me by Mr. Iglesias. 

I am glad to have your assurance that you favor any measure on 
behalf of the Porto Rican workers and that you will cooperate in the 
securing of any legislation which may be beneficial to the workers 
of Porto Rico. I welcome that cooperation particularly upon the 
specific proposal now before Congress, namely, an impartial investiga- 
tion by a committee to inguire into the political and economic condi- 
tions of the wage earners of Porto Rico. 

Very truly yours, 
y Wu. Grey. 
President American Federation of Labor. 


Maxon, 1925. 
Hon. WILLIAM GREEN, 
President American Federation of Labor, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dran MR. GREEN: I have your letter, dated January 29, which 
reached me on February 8. After carefully considering what you say 
regarding Mr. Iglesias I feel it my duty to again write you in order to 
make my position perfectly clear. 

I notice that my communication of January 14 surprised you very 
much “es to the nature of the attack made upon Mr. Santiago 
Iglesias.“ I can not but feel that should you read my letter again 
with an open mind you will admit the difficulty if not the impossibility 
of singling out one word that can be construed as an attack on Mr, 
Iglesias unless you consider the statements made by Mr. Iglesias bim- 
self, which I quote in my letter, and the authenticity of which can not 
be challenged, as an attack upon him. 

There is only one statement in my communication which can pos- 
sibly be construed as an attack. That is directed not against Mr. 
Iglesias but against his asseciate, Mr. Coll Cuchi. I refer to the 
statement in which I say that I have the greatest respect for a man who 
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honestly and sincercly expresses his views, even though I may disagree 
with him, but I have no patience with an opportunist who preaches 
independence and anti-Americanism in Perto Rico and then while visit- 
ing this country wraps himself in the American flag to pursue his 
crafty designs under the cloak of a citizenship which he not only does 
not cherish but which he has viciously attacked and dishonored. 

E desire to make it clear, Mr. Greea, that, although I may disagree 
with Mr. Iglesias, I respect his convictions ond ideals, just as I 
world those of any other man when they are stated with frankness 
nnd sincerity. On the other hand, 1 do not hesitate to criticize the 
Jack of this virtue in a man whatever his position in life may be. 
I have never been able to understand the attitude of Mr. Iglesias in 
preaching extreme radicalism and Bolshevism in Porto Rico and then 
appearing in the United States before the American Federation of 
Labor as a supporter of the salutary principles of that institution. 
You say that Mr. Iglesias has never made un attempt to conceal or 
deny his connection with the Socialist Party of Porto. Rico, This 
is true. But Mr, Iglesias has tried to impress the American Federa- 
tion of Labor with the iden that the Socialist Party in Porto Rico 
bas nothing to do with the socialist ideas of the Russian Soviets and 
the Socialist Party of the United States, but, on the contrary, that 
the principles he is preaching in Porto Rico are not subversive of 
the American fmetitutions and the aims of democracy. In this, T 
charge, he has not been frank, but has attempted to conceal the 
facte from the American Federation of Labor. 

I would like to entertain the bellef that you are entirely unaware 
of the propaganda that Iglesias and his friends haye been conducting 
in Porto Rico, It is only because I feel you must be ignorant of the 
true situation timt I cnn understand your communication to me, con- 
stituting, as it does, an indorsement of Iglesias's political activities 
in Porto Rico, campaign of anarchy, and defiant attitude toward the 
Tnited States Government institutions. 

This is the only explanation for the position of the American Fed- 
erutfon of Labor in opposing socialism in the United States and sup- 
porting sociniism in Porto Rico, Until now tt has been our opinion 
thet Ishesing was preiiching soelallsm in Porto Rico without the con- 
sent and against the advice of the American Federation of Labor. But, 
in view of your statement that the American’ Federation of Labor 
can not criticize or condemn the political activities of the Sociulist 
Party in Porto Rico, we bave te conclude that the socialist doctrine 
sponsored by Igiesias is vot understood by the federation. If I felt 
otherwise I woald not trespass further upon your time in this matter, 
for from that viewpoint your position would be clear and we would 
then know what to expect from the federation in this connection. 
Bot. to repeat, 1 do not think you have understood the situation as 
it actually exists. 

You state that Mr. Iglesias; myself, and other representative persons 
of Porto Rico were jointly associated last year in an effort to secure 
certain reforms in the organic law of the island and that the evidence 
of improper politica! affiliation which I cite ngainst Mr. Iglesins relate 
te jots that were prior to that association, adding, that if these 
charges were not of a auficiently convincing nature to prerent my 
mevoclation with him in a joint uadertaking, it seems highly Improbable 
thut they would deter the American Federation of Labor from follow- 
ing the course it has pursued since 1900. 

1 cap not see how my own attitude can affect the situation. To 
my way of thinking. either Iglesias is right or he is wrong. If he is 
right, my attitude toward bim is immaterial, and I am also ready to 
sdmit that even though he be wrong, my attitude toward him, in the 
past or present, can not correct any faults committed by him. Also 
permit me to say that it is not my intention to pretend to say how the 
American Iederation of Labor should act, I am well aware that the 
American Federation of Labor is able to direct its own affairs and 
itself knows best bow to keep faith with the principles which it has 
always advocated. Further, it was not in my mind that you should 
break off the relations you have maintained with Mr. Iglesias, but I 
think you should take steps to advise him as to what he may properly 
advocate in the name of labor, so that his activities in Porto Rico 
will be healthful instead of harmful. 

Regarding my association with Mr. Iglesias Inst year I want to 
state that I have nothing to repent for my attitude. I am willing 

to join with Mr. Iglesias at any time I may deem it proper in work- 
ing tor the welfare and Uberties of my country. That does not mean 
that I accept the theories Mr. Iglesias ip preaching, but simply that 
I am willing to discard any partisan feeling in order to work in 
harmony with all other forces for the happincas of my people. When 
the Democrats and Republicans get together in an effort to pass legis- 
lation in Congress, they do not surrender the principles of their re- 
spective political parties, but on the contrary, they simply reaffirm and 
suport those principles in joining forces to legislate for the benetit 
of the Whole Nation. And what is true ju the United States is also 
true in Porto Rico, 

My letter pointed out thot von bad only heard one side of the con- 
troversy started ly Iglesiass uttack, and suggested that in order to 
reach an impartial conclusion as to the Porto Rican situation it would 


be necessary for you to hear both sides, Replying to this you say 
that no better method for olitnining all the facts could be had than 
that suggested by the American Pederation of Labor at Its El Paso 
convention, which provided for the sppointment of a joint subcom- 
mittee from both Houses of Congress to proceed to the Island and 
investigate the recent elections und the condition of the people. My 
invitation to you to hear both sides is in effect based on the same 
principles that prompted the EI Paso resolution. That resolution pur- 
ports to be a recital of certain pstablisbed facts, and is not a mere 
petition for an investigntion. Unfortunately your conventlon was Im- 
pesed upon when it took for granted all of the charges made by 
Iglesias and it committed an error when It voted its conclusions 
without giving us un opportunity to be heard. 

Feeling that you are an honest and upright man and that it is your 
purpose to be fair, I invited you to hear us, and my principal regret 
is thut up to the present time that request bas remained anheeded. 
You haye not heard both sides of the controversy and the convention 
at El Paso adopted the unusual procedure of condemning us without 
either a hearing or an investigation. 

You deny the statement that Iglesias has been connected with the 
Third Internationnle of Moscow, without giving mo on oppertunlty to 
verify my assertion to that effect. I base my contention on publie 
statements made by Iglesias himself, which I submit is the best proof 
in a controversy of this character. 1 am sending you copy of an article 
published in the newspaper La Democracia, of San Juan, May 18, 1920, 
which contains à résumé of a lecture given by Iglesins at the Porto 
Rican Atheneum about the Sorlet Government of Russia. I am send- 
ing you also copy of an affidavit by Judge Manuel Rodriguez Serra, 
who was present when Iglesias delivered this lecture, and engaged 
in a colloquy with him. 

Leaving Iglesias for the moment and entircly without resentment, 
I can not allow to go unchallenged your statement that individval 
and. political liberties and rights in Porto Rico are at least 100 years 
behind those of the United States lu development. Regarding indi- 
yidual Hbertics, it may be sald that no citizen in the world enjoys 
more liberty than the American citizens of Porta Rico. The Bill of 
Rights contained in the American Constitution is in force in Porto 
Rico by virtue of that same Constitution, and besides, dt is an Integral 
part of our organic law. Our Penal Laws and the Code on Criminal 
Procedure are copies. of the laws and procedure of the States of the 
Union. The Forto Rican citizens enjoy the same liberty that exists 
here, and I may nää that we have never Lad riots or mobs; nor does 
anyone ever suffer punishment until tried in u court of justice and 
sentenced after due process of law. In the allministration of justice 
Porto Rico invites comparison with any of the States. Our record in 
that respect is second ta none. The jury trials in Porto Rico nre 
held with the utmost impartiality and our judges enjoy a high 
reputation for their sense of justice and their honest interpretation 
of the Jaw, 

With regard to political liberties I may say that already we have 
the very considerable liberties granted by the American Congress and 
we are constantly striving for the full measure of political rights 
enjoyed by the States. 

In my last letfer I mentioned the judgment rendered by the district 
court of San Juan against Mr. Iglesias only for the purpose of Ulos- 
trating the fairness of the Senate of Porto Rico in declining to take 
action on this case pending an appenl filed by Mr. Iglestas before the 
supreme court. In reply Mr. Igiesias has presented you with a 
memorandum, the main purpose of which ls to cast reflection on the 
court. He says that the decision was rendered during the hours of 
a great political battle and his purpose is to charge by innuendo that 
the judgment of the court was affected thereby. I would be derelict 
in my duty should I fall to enlighten you about the facts in this 
care, 

The judgment was rendered by Judge Charles B. Foote, a continental 
American who bas lived in Porto Rico since the American occupation, 
and who has been a judge for more than 20 years with the indorse- 
ment of all the governors appointed by both Democratic and Republi- 
can national administrations. Judge Foote has never been affiliated 
with any of the political parties in the Island, and has been en- 
tirely independent and impartial in the interpretation of the law. 
The impartiality of Judge Foote can nat be challenged by Iglesias, 
who only two weeks ago informed the President of the Tnited States 
of a Judgment rendered by Judge Foote in favor of the Socialist Party. 
From this it would seem that in the estimation of Mr. Iglesias tho 
decisions rendered by Judge Foote are ouly fair when they favor the 
soclalist teader and his followers. 

Iglesias says in bis memorandum that the case of Saballer v. 
Iglesias is a civil suit of a private character in which he is not an 
interested party. It seems Impossible to reconciie this statement 
when it is recalled that the suit was filed agoinst Mr. Iglesias and 
the jadgment rendered against him. It ts true that It is n civil action, 
but after reading the sult filed against Iglesias and the Banco de San 
Juan and the findings of the court, one can hardly escape the con- 
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clusion that the charges made against the defendants are of a criminal 
nature. I am sending you the opinion and findings of Judge Foote 
so that you may be informed of the nature of the case. 

Again assuring you that it will be a great pleasure to cooperate 
with you in the securing of any legislation which may be beneficial 
to the workers of Porto Rico, I desire to make it very clear that I will 
welcome aux investigation of the conditions of the workers, but that 
I am not willing to support the political activities of Mr. Iglesias in 
Washington. You have to consider that Iglesias ix the leader in Porto 
Rico of a political party entirely opposed to my own party and my 
loyalty to my principles, to a vast majority of my friends and people 
must prevent me helping him in his politieal aspirations. The cam- 
paign started by Iglesias and Coll Cuchi during the last session of 
Congress, asking for sn investigation of the elections In Porto Rico, 
was merely a politieal move, and was not honestly intended to 
ameliorate conditions, and I am for that reason opposed to it, while 
favoring the most searching, investigation Into the material weifare 
of the Island of Porto Rico. 

Very truly yours, 
Feutx Corpora Davina. 


The memorandum submitted by the defendant Santiago Igle- 
sias and referred to in Mr. Green's letter about the decision 
rendered by Judge Charles E. Foote, reads as follows: 


In 1921 a civil suit of a private character, in which Mr. Iglesias is 
not an interested party in the proceedings, was fled before the dis- 
trict court of San Juan by Sabalier. 

During the trial it developed that some time back, during the 
Spanish days, Saballer had inherited a tract of land worth about $500 
(in 1900). 

That for a number of years he had looked to Mr. Iglesias for advice. 
That finally gave him a power of attorney. That Saballer's land was 
claimed in part by the government and other parties. That a number 
of people had settled on this land. That Saballer was wholly in debt 
and did not have means of living. 

Then Iglesias, acting with Saballer, in perfect agreement, there being 
no other evidence as to that, sold the land to the ank of San Juan 
Tor $26,000 at an open sale recorded in the registry of property and 
the books of the bank, paid Sabalier's debt, built him a house, and 
saved him money enough to purchase an Income of $70 a menth, 

Further on, because of public improvements, the land intreased in 
value and Sabalier, induced by unscrupuſous lawyers and political ene- 
mies, brought suit, alleging be had been defrauded by Iglesias, althongh 
he lived in the house, knew his debts were paid, and was living upon 
his income. 2 

Of course, the money paid by the bank was easily established: also 
that no more moneys had been paid. Also the investments were proved 
to the last cent, 

In Porto Rico, unfortunately, we have no juries. The court orlered 
the sale null. The judgment was entered during the hours of our great 
political battle. 

The Senate of Porto Rico did not intervene in this matter at all. 
When judgment was rendered Mr. Iglesias himself brought the matter 
to the attention of the senate, and all action was declined un the 
ground that this was a matter of a civil nature, to he contested by Mr. 
Iglesias in the courts. 

The judgment is pending consideration by the Supreme Court of Porto 
Rico, and the United States Court of Appeals for the First Cireult will 
be the ultimate tribunal to pass upon the case. 


The decision rendered hy Judge Foote, which contains a state- 
ment of facts entirely different to that snbmitted by the defend- 
ant Santiago Iglesias, reads as follows: 

In the District Court of the Judicial District of San Juan, First District 


. Bernabé Sabalicr Saballer, complainant, r. Santiago Iglesias and the 
Banco de San Juan, defendants, Civil, No. 45. Nallity and non- 
existence of contract, 

OPIXION 


On the Gih day of November, 1922, the trial of this case was called 
and the parties appeared, represented by their respective attorneys, and 
the presentation of the evidence was commenced, which was continued 
and carried on in the sessions of the 7th, Sth, Sth, 13th, 14th, and 18th 
of the month of November. 

On November 16, 1922, the presentation of the evidence was finished, 
and both parties, through a stipulation, submitted the case by means 
of written briefs, and the court reserved fts judgment. 

The court arrives at the following conclusions of fact: 

That the complainant was 90 years of age in the year 1916. 

That Iglesias was the champion and leader of labor and the organizer 
of the American Federation of Labor In Porto Rico. = 

That Abrabam Peña was au attorney at law and a notary and rep- 
resented the workingmen, 


That Prudencto Rivera Martinez, Rafacl Alonso, and Juan Dominiect! 
were labor lenders. 
That the farm, subject matter of this litigation, has the following 
description ; 
AREA AND BOUNDARIES 


“Parcel of land situated in the ward of Santurce of this city, 
bounded on the north for 290 meters by Don Andrés Crosas, to-day the 
estate of Weneesluo Bosch, and with lands of the Andrades estate. 
On the south, for 200 meters, It Is bounded by the Martin Pena Chan- 
nel; on the east, for 338 meters, by the estate of Juan Potracia del 
Carmen; and on the west, for 338 meters, by Don Avelino Vicente, 
These measurements give a total area of 98,020 square meters.” 

That Iglesias cultivated the friendship of the complainant, won 
his confidence, made him become affliated with the American Federa- 
tion of Labor and the International of Workers of the United States, 
and then he and Dominicel insinuated to the complainant the con- 
venience of giving to Iglesias a general power of attorney for the 
administration aud custody of all his properties, so as to prevent other 
persous from robbing bim. 

That the power of attorney was executed on October 16, 1916, 
before the Notary Benedicto, Peña accompanying Saballer to the place 
where this deed was executed, The original deed was written by Peña. 

That on the following day, October 17, 1916, Saballer signed a will 
before the Notury Benedicto, which was in the handwriting of Peña 
and bad been written at Iglesias’s home, in which will Sabalier named 
as the beirs to half of all of bis property the children of Iglesias who 
sbould survive him at his death. The witnesses of this will were 
Prudencio Rivera Martinez and Rafael Alonso, and Abraham Pena 
Was present at the signing of the will. 

That the complainant, through private Instructions, forbade his 
attorney in fact, Iglesias, from making use of the power of attorney 
to sell the land belonging to him without his express consent, 

That the complainant never consclously gave private instructions to 
Iglesias authorizing him to sell real property. 

That since the year 1916, when Saballer was 90 years of age, he was 
somewhat deaf aud, due to his advanced age, his mental and physical 
faculties were weakened. 

That Iglesias is not a business man; that he had never acted as 
attorney in fact for anyone; and that he did not understand the 
management of lands such as those of Sabalier. During the time that 
he acted as attorney in fact he zu ve very little attention to the manage- 
ment of these lands and to making them produce the rentals which 
they shonld. 

That on May 12, 1919, the lawyer Peña, together with other persons, 
organized the Banco de San Juan, the object of which was to encourage 
saving among workmen, to make loans for not less than $5 to working- 
men, and to make loans to workingmen for the purpose of building 
bones, 

That the organizers of the Banco de San Juan were Peña, his wife, 
Inés R. de Peña; Pefia’s brother-in-law, Norberto Escabf; Attorney José 
Soto Rivera, and Attorney Pablo Andino; that the capital subscribed 
wus $1,000, in the proportion of $200 each, stock having been sold for 
the nominal value of $5. 

That by December 31, 1919, the banco had sold $6,980 of its stock. 

That in the month of May, 1920, the banco purchased, in conjunc- 
tion with the“ Compañfa Editora de Justicia,” of which Iglesias was 
president and Peña secretary, house No, 18 Allen Street, Half of the 
price was to be paid by each, in the sum of $13,000 apiece, The banco 
paid $2,000 ensh and the $11,000 remaining was to be paid in the term 
ef three years. 

That on November 30, 1920, the banco bad sold $17,415 of its stock, 

That Peña was appointed attorney to represent Sabalier and Iglesias 
in all legal matters connected with the management of the properties 
of Sabailer, aud while he was president of the Banco de San Juan he 
was commissioned by Iglesias as agent to look for purchasers of the 
lands of the complainant. 

That Peña proposed to the directors of the Ranco de Sau Juan tho 
purebase of the farm (Saballer farm), and they made the following 
offer, which was accepted by Iglesias as attorney in fact: 

“That the sale is to be made for the sum of $26,877, which the pur- 
chasing bank will pay In the following manner: 

“Four thousand dollars, which is left in its possession to pay to the 
Banco Popular de Economias y Préstamos, of this city, for the two 
mortgages which it has on the farm, 

“Five hundred dollars, which is to be delivered in a certificate for 
100 shares of stock in the Banco de San Juan for the sald value. 

“Twenty-two thousand three hundred and seyenty-seven dollars in 
the following form: 

“Two thousand and twenty dollars in cash, which Is to be paid at 
the time ef the sale in a check against the Banco Comercial de Puerto 
Rico, to be made payable to Mr. Iglesias. 

“Three thousand dollars to be paid during the month of January, 
1921. 3 
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“Taron thousand dollars to be paid during the month of Jane, 1921, 
“three thousand dollars to be paid during the month of June, 1922. 
“Three thousand dollars o be paid during the month of June, 1923. 
“Three thousand dollars to be paid during the mouth of June, 1924. 
“Three thousand dollars to be pald during the month of June, 1925. 
Two thousand three hundred and fifty-seven dollurs to be paid dur- 
ing the munti of June, 1926, without delay or failure of any kind 


INTEREST 


“The tJoxtelments elipulated shall bear interest at 6 per cent per 
year, which is payable monthly. 


PROMINSOLY NOTES 


“It ta mgreed that for the aum of each installment stipulated the 
president of the Banco de San Junn, on its behalf. will sign a promis- 
sory noble, and said promissory notes shalt be guaranteed by the mort- 
guce whieh Inter ou will be excouted, and which will have at the same 
timè the character af mortgage socuritles in accordance with the pre- 
cepts of the mortyage law.“ 

That the deed of anlo was executed by Iglesins as attorney in fact of 
Sabalier, and by Pefie as president and representative of the Banco de 
San Juan before the notary public, Antonio Trujillo Gull, on May 22, 
1920. 

That Subalier took no purt in the execution of the dced, and that he 
wan not prenent. 

That thore was. nothing to justify the sule of the lands in question. 

Tunt the prico fer which the sale was made was less than half of the 
trug value of the land. 

What nelther Iglesias nor Peña ever notified Sabalicr of this sale of 
bis luud. 

That Sabalier never ratified the sale of his land 

That the seven promiasory nutes were indorsed by Babalicr in blank, 
at the requcst of Iglestas, without Babalicr’s understanding that they 
were such pramsnury notes, and that they proceeded from the sale 
of bis land. When they were signed-they were taken away by Igirslas. 

That the first three of these promissory notes were paid by Iglesias 
on the dates on which they became, due, keeping in his possession 
the four remaining notes until they were delivered to Sabniier when 
he revoked Iglesias’ power of -attorney, and required bim, through 
bis attorney, Abella Blanco, to submit his accounts. 

That from the sum total of the three promissory notes; which was 
$9,004, Saballer only recelved from Iglesias for bik benefit one part, 
which consists ofen sum of whout $2,000 In cash, some repaire made 
on u honse owned by Sabnlier, and some other mutters. 

That ‘Savalier was not told or made to know that the delivery to 
him of this money and mutters represented a part of the price of 
the sule. 

That the Banco de San Juan had knowledge of the relations existing 
between Sabalicr snd Iglesias, und knew of the frauds ptacticed by 
Iglesias on Saballer at the time and after the execution of the power 
of attorney, 

From the facts above stated, and from all the evidence presanted 
in the trial, the court has arrived at the conclusion: 

That the defendants, lgiesins and the Dunco de San Juan, when 
they congerted the sale of the farm of the complainant, connlyed to 
defraud the complainant Saballer in said negotiation, of a very large 
sum of money. 

That the contract of sale is null, because lis execution was obtained 
throngh deeeit. 

That the complaint berein must be sustalned, and the contract of 
gale, set out ‘in the deed of May 22, 1020, executed before the Notary 
Antonio Trujillo Gull, must be declared nuli and the complainant, 
Bernabé Saballer, most he restored to the ponsenslon and ownership of 
the farm “ Melilla,” subject matter of the said contract, canceling in 
the registry of property the inscription of the registration of the said 
farm, which appears to have been made in behalf of the Banco de San 
Juan, anil the defendants uro sentenced to the payment of costs. 

It is ordered that a judgment be entered in accordance with the 
terms of this opinisn, 

CRanLESs E. Foorx, 
Judge of the First District. 
Sax JUAN, F. R., April 20, 1933. 


I, Eduardo Ferez Casalduc, clerk of the district court of San Juan, 
first district, hereby certify that the above is a true, faithful, and ex- 
act tratsiation of the original of the opinion rendered on April 20, 
1923, by the Hon. Charles E. Foote, judge of the district court, in the 
case above entitled, which translation is in strict accord with the Span- 
ish of tho original, which is of record in this district court, 

{sran.} Dovarno Parez CASALDUC, 

Mork of the District Court, San Juun, Firat District. 

Sax Juan, P. R., February 10, 1025, 


[Extract from La Democracis, issue of May 18, 1920] 


THE SOVIET CONTENDNCE OF MR. INLESIAS IN THE ATRXLO—THE SOCIALIST 
SENATOR ASSURED THAT THE MOMENT 18 NEAR AT HAND OF A REVOLU- 
TION IN THIS ISLAND 


With a large audience there took place in the Aloneo the announced 
conference of the socialist senator, Mr. Iglesias, bearing upon the 
Influence of the Socialist Internationale on the events taking place in 
Russia and the secialist movement in Porto. Rico. Many workingmen 
expressed their desire to hear the orator and they were permitted 
entrance at the building. 

Judge Toro Cuebas made the presentation and immodlately there- 
upon the orator began his conference, enyaying the attention of the 
audience from 9 o'clock until 11.50, 

Mr. Iglesias commenced by affirming that the revolution which 
overthrew the Russian nobility can not be considered as the result 
of the World War which we bave witnessed, but as a consequence of 
the movemout of deus developed by the Soclallst Internationale; and 
that the wur was only an accident which served to put in march the 
ideas there where the economic und political necds favored the develog- 
ment of the revolutionary germs, which lived and live in the beurt 
of the people, fostered by the terrible situation created by the present 
social system. S 

The orator amermod that the Ideas which dominated the minds of the 
French revolutionists, when the revolution which marked an epoch 
in the bistors of human kind took pince, were destroyed by the military 
caste, and the sociologists of the time realized that they had sup- 
planted the whole autocratic system for a new military one which was 
founded upon the protection of the special luterests and has done 
nothing eles but to oppose the socialist idens, the seme ideas of 
redemption which animated the initiators of the Fronch Revolution. 

Mr. Igiestas narrated the historical process of the Socialist Inter- 
nationale from the time of the great revolation to the time of Carlos 
Marx, when the latter fenen his communist manifesto and the Inter- 
nationnie wus divided with the establishment of the two schools nt 
present existing. Mr. Iglesias stuted that he was a follower of the 
great and noble anarchist (such was bis phrase), Miguel Ba-Kounine, 
rather than of Marx, 

Mr. Igivsias maintained that the ideas that are now dominating 
Russin are the most humane unë fast and that they are not the off- 
spring of the mon of the present time, but the result of an intense 
labor that the Internationale bas been developing in the whole world, 
and that therefore the Rnawian people, standing to-day upon the modern 
baris of the Soviets, are carrying into practica the International idens 
and are by no means a untionullstle people. 

Spenking of the Soylets, he affirmed that the system maintained by 
Lenine and the Russinn reformers is the most Ibecut and just, What 
is being selfishly propagated againyt the Sovicts, to the effect that 
they are organized withont the busle representation of the people, is a 
Me, sal the orutor. The Russian Soviets are the expression of the 
popular sentiments; they are formed of elements of their reepective 
professions and with that marvelous system it has been possible to 
place in the hands of the producers the direction of the pablie affairs, 
and that the professionals attend directly to all such questions of « 
genern] nature as affect the community. 

As to the manner in which justice is imparted in Russia, he affirmed 
that at present it is the most MNbernl and just known, Lawyers buve 
been done away with and the doors of the courts unve been opened to 
everybody so that the people may defend themselves. As the nobility 
and the special interests are no more, it is cirar that no prejudices 
exist among the people, and those in charge of the administration of 
Justice do so bused upon the law. regirdiess of personal considerations, 
end thus to-day justice is adniinistered In Russia in a legal and just 
manner to the satisfaction of the people. Justice in Russia is a prac- 
tical fact now: law is guarantee(l there better than in any other place 
in the world, sald the orator, 

As to tho Interest and stimulus which capital gives to the develop- 
ment of sciences nnd progress, it is not true that money is necesgary 
so that such stimulus may exist. He said that in Russia at present 
the people attend to all the public services; that hundreds and thon- 
sands of persons are gathered to operate the railronds and the fac- 
tories nus sot in motion the general Ufe of production; and that those 
men and women do not do that work for money; they go to work for 
the benefit of the community, encouraged by the ideas of social revolu- 
tion which awaken more interest in the people than money. 

Mr. Iglesias made a brilliant defense of the Russinn revolutionary 
system ond Affirmed that no nation will be able to oscape from it, 
ineluding the United States, which, ss he sald, by adopting the sovict 
system would progresa in 24 hours morp than In half a ceutury, and 
would transform the social system In all America. 

As to the influence of the Socialist Internationale in Porto Rico, he 
asxured that the same ideas which were defended by the greatest in- 
ternitionslists and which are now being put into practice in Russia 
are the same which he Las been preaching and maintaining in Porto 
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| 
Nico for 20 years, in accordance with the Socialist Internationale of | 
the United States, which is not nationallstic but is working in keeping 
with the redeeming ideas of ample universal revolution. 

Mr. Igleslas finished his conference by affirming that the moment 
is near at hand of a fundamental revolution which will transform the 
Whole system in this island, and that as a consequence of this we are | 
nll going, Islanders and Americans, to the establishment of the com- 
munist program of the internationale which shall transform society, 
the state taking charge of private property and patting it to produce 
for the benefit of the community. - 

Several gentlemen interrnpted the orator with pertinent questions, 
and he auswered them clarifying all doubts and making categorical 
Statements to the effect that the only system of government truly 
democratic existing, is that of the dictatorship of the proletariat, for 
which be has been working, in accordance with the internationale 
of Moscow, and shall continue to work. That is to say, said Me. 
Igleslas, that my ideal of government ia that which is developing in 
Russia and which, with my help, will triamph in Porto Rico, where 
the Soclallst Internationale is doing Its redeeming work. 

Upon the conclusion of the lecture Mr. Rodrignez Serra asked the 
speaker interesting questions which placed Senator Iglesias in an 
embarrassing position, and he conld not answer. 


AFFIDAVIT BY: JUDGR MANUEL RODRIGUEZ SERRA ABCUT IGLESIAS’S 
STATEMENT 


Q. Do you swear to tell the truth, the whole truth, and nothing 
but the truth of all that you know that may be asked for, so help you 
God -A. I do. 

Q. What Is your name?—A, Manuel Rodriguez Serra, 

- Q. Do you occupy an official position?—A, Yes, I am judge of 
the district court of San Juan, second district. 

Q. For how long have you heen district judge? -A. Since Decem- 
ber 20, 1920. 

Q. Before that time what was your position?—A. Refore that time 
I practiced Jaw for abont 18 yenrs. I was admitted to the Supreme 
Court of the United States in 1908, and fur about 13 years I was 
vice president for Porto Rico of the Američan. Bar Association. I 
was a member of the commission for uniform legistation for about tha 
name time. I am a member of the committee for the reorganization 
of the judicial system of Forto Rico, as provided for by the concurrent 
resolution of the Legislature of Porto Rico, 

Q. That law provides that the governor shall appoint one member 
of the commission from among the district judges, who shall be 
selected by the governor for that appointment,—A, I was the district 
judge sclected by the governor. 

Q. Judge, T have before me an (ditlon of a newspaper called La 
Democracia, published in San Juan, P'. R. This edition is dated 
May 18, 1920. On the front page of it there Is an account or record 
of a conference, together with certain occurrences and discussions | 
that took place in that conference, The report is entitled, “It is 
not the same to speak in the Atenco as it Is to speak in the public | 
square.” It portends to be an account of a lecture given by Senator 
Santiago Iglesias, den ling with the sovict régime, as now established | 
in Russia. Do yon recall, after seeing this newspaper, onything that | 
happened at that conference In connection with this report?—A. Yes. 
After rereading carefully the article to which you refer, I am of the | 
opinion that It Is a very good description of what happened at the 
Ateneo that night. I remembor the incident very well. 

Q. Is it true that Senator Iglesias stated at that time that he was 
in accord with the soviet system of government, and that he would 
work for the establishment of that system in Porto Rico?—A, Yes; 
1 had that impression, and I understood him to say that he was speak- 
ing as a member of the so-called “ Third International.” The whole 
tendency of his lecture was to show the beauties and advantages of 
the soviet régime in Russia. That was what prompted me to inter- 
rupt him and ask bim certain questions in order to show how wrong 
he was. 

Q. Judge, If you recall them, will you be kind enough to mention 
what those interruptions were?—A. They are very well described in 
the newspaper article. 

Q. Then I take it that the account In the newspaper of the inter- 
ruption and the answer given by Senator Iglesias Is correct and 
exact?—A, 80 far as I can remember, it Is, 

. Can you give me a short account, as von recall it, of your dis- 
cussion with Senator Igleslas that night and how it was brought | 
about?7—A, I think the best thing would be to refer to this article, 
which is a very good account of what happened there. 

Q. Will you proceed ?—A. My intention at that time was to show 
that Senator Iglesias could not establish in Porto Rico this ‘sovict 
system, even if all the Porto Ricans were in accord with his idea and 
even if he could carry the election and obtain control of the Insular 
government, while the Island was a part of the United States, under 
its jurisdiction, because I thought—and I still think—that his idea 
would be utterly In confllet with the Constitution of the United States. 

Q. One of your interruptions was that when Mr. Iglesias argued in 
behalf of the abolition of private ownership of lands and the national- | 
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ization of such industries as sugar and tobacco you asked him whether 
or not it was possible for him to carry out his scheme while Ute 
Constitution of the United States was in force In Porto Rico, protect- 
ing property rights, to which Le replied that this would be done with 
the Constitution or without the Constitution, Is that true, Judge 
A. Yes; 1 remember that very well, and it Is well stated in the news- 
paper. 

Q. And did Senator Iglesias actually give that answer to your in- 
quiry ?—A. Yes; and after I pressed him with another question he 
repNed to me and stated that the soviet system would be established in 
Porto Rico anyway, whether in one manner or another. After that I 
inquired if by means of a revolution, as in Russia, and be answered 
that we will arrive at that through some means or other, 

I, Mary Wood Audas, do hereby certify that the above is a true and 
correct transcript of the testimony given by Judge Manuel Rodrigues 
Serra, undet oath, before the Hon. Miguel A. Muñoz, first assistant 
attorney general, and the Hou. Luis Samalea, special prosecuting attor- 
ney, in San Juan, P. R., at 3 p. m., January 7, 1925. 

Many Woop AUDAS, 
Secretary, Office of the Attorney General. 


REPORT OF THR ATTORNEY GENENAL TO THE GOVERNOR OF PORTO RICO ON 
THE ALLEGED DISOKDERS CONNECTED WITH TUB GENERAL ELECTION 
NOVEMBER 4, 1924 

Jaxvanry 5, 1925, 

The honorable the Govznxon or Porro Rico, 

Ban Juan, 

Sin; In view of the acts of violence committed in different parte of 
the Island on the day of the election, which, in accordance with the 
investigations made by officers of this department, as well as from the 
reports received through the insular police, were attributed to members 
of the Socialist and Pure Republican Parties, and in view of the fact, 
also, that from different sources information was received to the effect 
that the Pure Repubdlican and Socialist speakers had during the ciec- 
toral campaign Just passed rexorted to a propaganda advocating the 
use of force aud violence by the people, the office of the attorney general 
thought it proper to order au investigation so as to determine whether 
or not such propaganda was actually made. : 

On December 9, 1924, the attorney general requested. the prosecuting 
attorneys of the island to make an investigation relative to the general 
frend of public utterances of political speakers belonging to the 
Soclalint and Constitutional tarties during the recent electoral cam- 
paign and to report to him their findings thereon, 

The reports of these Investigations have been received In this office, 
and they are as follows: 

The prosecuting attorney of the firat district of San Juan, which 
district, as you know, comprises nine municipalities, states as follows: 

“On the 7th day of October, 1924, there was a meeting held at 
Boulevard del Vaile, in the city of San Juan, and speaker Santana, 
who was a candidate for the workmen's relief commission, sald: 
“That on the day of November 4 the Socialists and Republicans should 
be ready to cut the head of of any of those tyrants of the alliance 
who should try to steal their votes.“ 

“Mr. Robert II. Todd, who also spoke in sald mecting, candidate 
for mayor of the city of San Juan, advised the Socialists and Rè- 
publicans: That they should gather in groups on the day of the elrc- 
tion, and that if it was necessary, he vould be at their head in order 


| to attack those of the alliance, ff they should observe that Illegalitſes 


were being made in order to carry the election.’ 

“At a mecting beld in the Baldorfoty Square of this city of San 
Juan, on or obout the 12th of September, 1924, the same speaker 
Santana before mentioned stated: That on the 4th of November, 
1924, the Republican-Soclalist Party would have to win the elections, 
even though it wonld be necessary to shed blood and break up the 
ballot boxes.’ And speaker Ramon A. Martinez, a colored attorney, 
made the same statement, saying besides: That if the Republican- 


| Socialist people should observe some act of treason to their party, 


and if it was necessary to shed blood, that it should be shed, and that 
at least two ballot boxes should be broken, because in this manner 
they could obtain the annullment of the clection,’ 

“Tn the evening of August 28, 1924, at stop 28 of Santurce, of the 
municipality of San Juan, Mr. Santiago Iglesias, senator at large, ad- 
vised: That they should gather In groups of 10 on the day of tbe 
election in front of the electoral colleges, so that in cnse that some 
trick should be attempted by thelr opponents they should then go into 
the electoral colleges and break the face even of Christ binself, if he 
were inside of the college, and that justice was not to be found in all 
parts." 

“In the evening of September 16, 1924, there was a Socialist-Repul- 
lican meeting held in Puerta de Tierra, San Juan, at stop 5, wherein 
Mr. Pedro Juan Barbosa, editor of the Times, a Ropullican paper, {n 
his speech stated: ‘That if It should happen that the votlog should be 
fraudulent or illegal, the electors should assault the booths, destroy 
the ballot boxes, and even make a revolution if necessary.)“ 

The prosecuting attorney further reports that from the testimony 
taken by him of reliable and reputable witnesses it appears that prac- 
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tically the samt tenor of speech was adopted by a good many of the 
speakers for the Socialist and Republican coalition during the electoral 
campaign in San Juan, 

lle further reports that the same evidence was obtained as to the 
towns of Vega Baja and Vega Alta, where it appears that at the meet- 
ing held on the ist of September one Eduardo Mendez stated: 

“That it was necessary that the Socialist masses of the hills should 
be ready to carry the elections on the 4th of November, even at the cost 
of blood; that the Socialists should come to town on that day with 
their implements of labor, so that through violence they should assault 
the colleges and take hold of the ballot boxes violently.” 

He further states that during the course of his speech this same 
man made reference to the French and Russian revolutions, stating 
that this was done by the workers for their own emancipation and in 
order to decapitate the established governments there, 

He further reports that in the town of Vega Alta, Attorney Adolfo 
Dones Padro, candidate elect to the house of representatives for the 
Socialist Party, expressed himself in terms similar to those used by 
Messrs. Iglesias, Todd, and Santana in the city of San Juan. 

He further reports that from investigations made by him in the 
towns of Toa Alta, Toa Baja, Dorado, and Corozal it does not appear 
that this propaganda was made in the said towns, neither in the towns 
of Naranjito and Comerio. 

The prosecuting attorney of the second district of San Juan, which 
district, as you know, is composed of seven municipalities, reports as 
follows : 

“That I have arrived at the conclusion that the propaganda made 
by the coalition party during the electoral campaign was in all the 
towns of this district, with the exception of the town of Guaynabo, 
entirely violent and insidious, using in the public meetings a language 
which was an incitation to the masses, which were advised not to 
respect the law and to adopt any means of any nature to the end of: 
winning the elections. As examples of the said violent propaganda, 
which is an incitation to the masses, I can cite the following cases: 

“In the public square of the town of Rio Grande Senator Santiago 
Iglesias, while speaking of the injustices that he believed were to be 
committed by the alliance, advised and incited his comrades that at 
the least movement or notice of fraud that they might have they 
should destroy with sticks and by any possible means the ballot boxes 
that contained the ballots. 

In the same town of Rio Grande, at the meeting held on the 26th of 

October, 1924, Senator Iglesias, while speaking to the public, said to 
his comrades, that they should get ready on the day of the elections, 
because it was said that the elections were to be stolen from them, and 
that they could place in the electoral colleges the bravest and most 
determined men, so that if it was necessary to enter the booths and 
destroy the ballot boxes, that it should be done without fear. 
( “In the town of Loiza, at a meeting held in the public square, Sena- 
tor Iglesias, while speaking in public, advised his comrades that the 
elections would have to be won by all means, even if it was necessary 
to appeal to arms, since men who allowed themselves to be beaten 
in an election were nothing but cowards, using at the sanre time 
words which were truly obscene in order to criticize those who would 
not be ready to carry out his advice. 

In the town of Carolina Dr. Manuel Soto Rivera, while speaking in 
public, attacked harshly the law now in force relative to concealed 
weapons, stating to his comrades that said law had been enacted so 
that the members of the alliance might be able to carry arms and the 
members of the Socialist Party should not, but that he advised them 
that, notwithstanding the law, they should arm themselves, since all 
had the right to use said arms, This speaker had to be called upon 
by the police to desist from this line of talk. 

In the town of Rio Piedras, in the ward of Hato Rey, on or about 
the 20th of April, 1924, a Socialist speaker, called Juan Ramon Rios, 
while speaking in public expressed himself as follows: We, the Social- 
ists, must be ready; we must not follow, as we have done, the path 
through which the unionists and the immoralities of the authorities 
desire to lead us; it is necessary to shed blood on the soil of Borinquen ; 
the immoralities of the authorities are such that a few days ago I was 
arrested by a policeman, who charged me with haying in my possession 
a file, and I went to court, and after he was put under oath he lied 
most shamefully; with officers of tbis kind and policemen who lie 
shamefully and authorities who lend themselves to these immoralities 
we can not live.’ 

In the ward of Sabana Liana, of the municipality of Rio Piedras, 
the Socialist speaker, Dr. Manuel Soto Rivera, while speaking in 
public and making reference to a murder that had occurged about that 
time, in which a Socialist had murdered a man by the name of Eme- 
terio Sanchez, stated that these cases would have to continue, since the 
Socialists were not ready at all to allow the elections to be won by 
anyone else, 

“At a meeting held in the public square of Rio Piedras, Senator 
Iglesias, while speaking In public, stated as follows: It is time that 

the workers be emancipated and that they should learn to use their 
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rights. It has been said by the directors of the alliance that they 
will win the elections anyway. For this reason I, Santiago Iglesias, 
advise the Socialists that they should be well prepared to give battle, 
even though it be necessary to shed blood; that the Constitution and 
the Declaration of Independence of the United States guarantee free 
and honest elections, but that same Constitution gives power to the 
masses of the proletarian and the majority of the people to rebel 
against the established power and against anyone who should try to 
abuse the workers, and for that reason we must use force and make the 
blood run.“ 

The prosecuting attorney of the second district further states that 
statements similar to these were made in the town of Loiza, as well as 
in Bayamon. 

The prosecuting attorney of the district of Arecibo, which district, as 
you know, is composed of eight municipalities, reports: 

“ By the statements which I quote below it is demonstrated that in 
different towns and by different leaders of the Constitutional and 
Socialist Parties a propaganda of force and violence has been made to 
the people in the last electoral campaign. 

“In the town of Barceloneta in a public meeting Mr. Jose Cordero 
Rosario, candidate for mayor by the Constitutional and Socialist Par- 
ties, stated to those within his hearing ‘that the observers of the 
colleges should be armed and ready.’ 

“In Manati in a public meeting Dr. Carlos de Castro, leader of the 
pure Republican Party of San Juan, stated ‘that with their fists and 
through their pants they would win the elections,’ and he asked all 
those present to raise up their fists. 

“In Manati at a public meeting Mr. Santiago Iglesias stated that 
if on the day of the election there was no justice they should assault 
the colleges and that they should have as observers manly men.“ 

In Clales at a public meeting Mr. Manuel Rossy, one of the leaders 
of the Pure Republican Party, stated: Boys, it is necessary to win 
the election by any means, with sticks, with fists, any way, as I know 
that you have good fists.’ : 

“In Utuado Mr. Iglesias stated in a public meeting that the people 
should break the ballot boxes; that if the elections were to be stolen 
away from them they should go in and break the ballot boxes; and 
that they should have their rights respected.’ " 

The prosecuting attorney of the district of Aguadilla, which district, 
as you know, is composed of seven municipalities, reports: 

“That in the towns of Isabella, Aguada, Rincon, Moca, and Lares, 
of that district, there was no propaganda of the nature above indi- 
cated made. That in the town of San Sebastian, one Getulio Behean- 
dia, candidate to the House of Representatives for the Pure Republican 
Party, was charged before the municipal court and convicted of a 
erime of slander committed while speaking in public; that this case 
was confirmed by the district court and is now on appeal before the 
supreme court. 

“That in Aguadilla, the socialist speaker, Mr. Nicomedes Rivera, 
candidate for the senate of that district, was also charged with the 
crime of slander committed in a public meeting; that,this case was 
taken before the municipal court, where he was convicted; that he 
later on appealed to the district court and there pleaded guilty.” 

The prosecuting attorney for the district of Mayaguez, which dis- 
trict is composed of eight towns, states: i 

“ In connection with your request that I investigate the general trend 
of publie utterances of political speakers belonging to the Socialist and 
Constitutional Parties during the recent electoral campaign, I have the 
honor to inform you that specific advices were given within my terri- 
torial jurisdiction by the speakers in question to the people at public 
meetings to resort to violence and force. 

In accordance with your instructions I have taken the testimony of 
reliable witnesses, all of whom were able to testify as to tnese occur- 
rences of their own knowledge and not from hearsay or rumor. 

“T inclose herewith the finished investigations, calling the attention 
of your honor to the testimony of Judge Guillermo H. Moscoso, who 
swears that he heard Santiago Iglesias, foremost leader and senator 
elect of the Socialist Party, and at a public meeting, incite the people to 
go to the revolution, saying, among other things, that the only manner 
to vindicate the proletary was by means of a revolution; that the time 
had come when the Porto Rican soil be tainted with blood; that they 
(the Socialists) should not be afraid of anything; and that on election 
day they should attack the electoral booths, destroy the ballot boxes, 
and murder the election judges. Tle other testimonies refer to similar 
utterances made by other speakers of the same parties during the last 
political campaign.” 

He also reports that one Doctor Lange, speaker for the Socialist 
Party, stated not only in the city of Mayaguez but in other towns of 
that district, that they should resort to violence, and that they should 
not be afraid of the law forbidding the carrying of concealed weapons; 
that they should carry small knives not more than 3 inches long; that 
with such weapons it was possible to cut anybody's neck; that it was 
necessary for them to do this in order to carry the election. This 
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same speaker apparently took it upon himself to make the same propa- 
ganda through different towns of the district, advising the people 
that the law of concealed weapons was made so that the socialists 
should not be able to protect their rights on election day, and that it 
was to be disregarded by them. 

The prosecuting attorney of the district of Ponce, which district, as 
you know, consists of eight municipalities, reports that this propa- 
ganda of violence and incitation to the use of violence by the socialist 
speakers, was made in nearly all of the municipalities within his dis- 
trict. 

He reports that in the town of Guayanilla, at a meeting there held, 
a speaker named Sixto,A. Pacheco, from Mayaguez, stated: 

“That the elections should be carried by force, like men; that they 
should not allow themselves to be deceived; that if they notice any 
trick on the part of the election judges, that they (the socialists) 
should immediately assault the colleges and break up the ballot 
boxes, thus aunulling the election.” 

This same propaganda was made in the said town by Messrs. 
Martinez Nadal, Tormes, and Iglesias. ` 

He further reports that in the town of Peñuelas Mr. Martinez 
Nadal advised his listeners at a. public meeting to use their fists, sticks, 
stones, anything with which to win the elections, and that on that 
day they should not think of their families. 

He further reports that in the town of Barros a speaker by the name 
of Eugenio Mendez on the 18th of September advised his listeners at a 
socialist meeting that on the 4th of November, after voting, they should 
not withdraw from the colleges, because the alliance intended to carry 
the election by all means; that they should remain close at hand, so 
that the socialist observers should give them a signal of danger; they 
should assault the colleges, so as to have their rights respected. 

He reports also that the same propaganda was made in the town of 
Guanica, and that there Mr. Santiago Iglesias while speaking in public 
advised his listenars that they should win the elections by all means; 
that it did not matter if blood had to be shed; that those who had 
means should not worry, because they would not go to jail; that on 
election day it was necessary to assault the colleges; and that if there 
Was anyone who was an obstacle to the winning of the elections in 
Guanita that he should be eliminated. That one Julio Diaz while speak- 
ing in the said town and in the same meeting also stated: “ That the 
socialists should have red blood, and that they should not allow the 
elections to be lost; that it was necessary to win the municipality of 
Guanica by all means; that if it was necessary to assault anything 
they should do it, and that they had money and lawyers to defend 
them if necessary. 

Practically the same propaganda was made in this town by Sixto A. 
Pacheco, in accordance with the testimony appearing from the investi- 
gation made. 

It also appears from the testimony of another of the witnesses that 
Senator Iglesias, at one of his meetings in Guanica, advised his listen- 
ers not to worry about the law of concealed weapons; that they should 
take flags with them on the day of the elections and have these flags 
tacked on good, heavy sticks, and that in case of necessity they could 
wrap the flag about their hand and use the rest of it for other purposes. 

He further reports that in the town of Yauco Mr. Santiago Iglesias, 
in a meeting there held previous to the election around the month of 
September, stated: 

This election would have to be won throngh any means since they 
have the majority, and that the observers, while they were in the col- 
leges, if they saw some tricks, they should strike four or five times 
with their fists the table and that should be the signal for the people 
to assault the colleges; and that they should not do in this election as 
they did in the ones of 1920 that they lost because of lack of manli- 
ness. And that if it was necessary to shed blood, they should not be 
afraid to let it flow, since it was necessary to destroy all invisible 
powers, which were the ones corruptinging the government of Porto 
Rico. That the police would be well watched by the Republican- 
Socialists and that there was nothing to make them think that the 
police could abuse them, in view of the power and strength that they 
had within their own Socialist-Republican Party.” 

It appears that similar statements were also made by Mr. Martinez 
Nadal in Yanco. 

The prosecuting attorney reports that in Adjuntas; at a public meet: 
ing heid in the square of the town, Mr. Iglesias stated that the 
socialists: should arm themselves in order to see if the officers rep- 
resenting the alliance on the election booths attempted any illegali- 
ties, and if they did they should all be killed. That this was the 
fight of the small against the big; that is, the rich against the 
poor, and that it was necessary to carry the election by all means 
because their honor and their dignity were involved. 

It is also reported that Blas Olivera, formerly Socialist mayor of 
Ponce, incited the people to violence in this meeting. 

The prosecuting attorney further reports that the same propaganda 
Was made in the town of Villalba, and that at a meeting held there 
on the 26th of October, 1924, by Messrs. Santiago Iglesias, Martinez 
Nadal, and one Felipe Morales, that Mr. Iglesias expressed himself 
as follows: 


“That his polities were those of the Socialists, that that was the 
way he thought; and referring to the elections, he stated that he was 
a Socialist leader, that he had defended them always, and that he 
was attempting to better the conditions of the working masses; that 
it was necessary to attack the bourgeoisie which made up the Republican 
and Unionist Party, which had merged in order to attack the poor 
people. That in this election the people had to show that they were 
the sovereign, and that it was neeessary to fight the elections and to 
win them by all means. That if the alliance attempted to steal their 
votes, that they—the Socialists—were the ones called upon to defend 
them, even though it was necessary to appeal to violence.” 

The prosecuting attorney reports also that in the town of Juana 
Diaz practically the same propaganda was made. 

The prosecuting attorney of the district of Guayama reports: 

I have taken the statements of the chief of police of the diferent 
towns of the district, as well as that of persons of reliable reputation 
in their respective localities, 

“In all the towns of this district, with the exception of Arroyo and 
Barranquitas; the language used: by the speakers of said parties was 
incorrect, and especially the ones who distinguished themselves for the 
improper manner of addressing themselves to the people were Mr. 
Santiago Iglesias, Dr. Coll Cuchi, Moises Eehevarria, and Juan Fi- 
gueroa. The language used by all these speakers in all the towns of 
this district was the same in all the meetings, and consisted in advis- 
ing the people that on the day of the election the Socialists, as well 
as the pure Republicans, should not go back to the hills, but that they 
should remain close to the voting booths; that they should be on 
watch for any signal from the Socialist observers; so that the moment 
the election officials of the alllance attempted to put through some 
illegal acts or attempted to obstruct the Socialists and Republicans in 
their right to vote, that then the people should not allow this to be 
done under any circumstances; and that they should assault the 
electoral colleges and break up the ballot boxes, and that they should 
do justice with their own hands; that the alliance was a combination 
of Messrs. Tous Soto and Barcelo in order to surrender the country 
to the corporations, and so as to oppress more and more the Porto 
Rican worker.“ 

A * * $ * * * 

“I also beg to inform that during the election pertod no complaint 
was filed before me by the police or by any citizen against any of these 
speakers; and besides, beg to inform you that the police, due to some 
very liberal decisions of ovr supreme court, so as not to limit the 
right of free speech, limited itself in some localities; as in Yuueo, 
to give advice to the speakers that If they continued with their speech 
along the same lines they would suspend the meeting.” 

The prosecuting attorney for the district of Humacao reports as 
follows: 

“ Referring to your communication of the 9th of the present month, 
I beg to inform you that, in accordance with same, T went personally 
to all the towns of this district, and that in each of them I made the 
corresponding investigation relative to the manner and general trend 
of expression of the speakers of the Socialist and Pure Republican Par- 
ties during the last electoral campaign, having arrived at the con- 
clusion that, with the exception of the towns of Vieques, Aguas Buenas, 
Las Piedras, and Naguabo, where hardly anyone attended their meet- 
ings, in all the other towns of the district the said speakers, without 
any consideration for good speech and good behaviour, and against 
the law, made use of a violent and improper language, insulting and 
slandering the highest officials of this country, attacking the consti: 
tuted Government and advising the people to disorder and violence; 
and further advising them to ignore the authorities and to do justice 
for themselves with their own hands, so as to carry the elections any- 
way." 

In view of the above reports, which are sustained by their respective 
transcripts of evidence which are on file in this office, I have the 
honor to inform you that orders will be issued for the prosecution of 
all persons who have incited the people to the use of violence, or who 
have advised them to disregard any of the criminal laws now in force 
in this island. 

Respectfully, 
H. P. Coats, Attorney General. 


THE SHENANDOAH APPLE BLOSSOM FESTIVAL 


Mr. HARRISON. Mr. Speaker, I take advantage of the per- 
mission to extend my remarks in the Record to call attention 
to the Shenandoah Apple Blossom Festival, which is to be held 
in Winchester, Va., during the coming May. In the name of 
the people of the Shenandoah Valley of Virginia, I desire to 
extend to every Member of Congress, and to a discriminating 
public, a hearty invitation to visit this most beautiful of all 
valleys when its beauty is enhanced by the bloom of the or- 
ehards. The apple orchards have developed into a very great 
industry. We'claim that no better apples are grown anywhere 
than are grown in this valley, and we are anxious that visitors 
shall see this favored section at a time when they can best 
appreciate its possibilities. For miles, in the apple blossom 
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season, the tourist may travel through a territory redolent 
with the aroma and glorified with the beauty of the blossoms. 

Highly improved roads pass through this section from every 
center of population. The valley is famous for its scenic 
beauty, and the people are the most generous and hospitable in 
the world. On the two days of the apple-blossom festival there 
will be staged a wonderful spectacle of allegorical pageantry. 
Perhaps in no other section of the United States are there as 
many localities of great historic interest. The section is rich 
in colonial and Revolutionary lore. Here are the scenes of 
great Civil War battles. Here are some of the great natural 
phenomena which attract the attention of the civilized world. 
The Shenandoah Caverns, the Endless Caverns, the Luray Cav- 
erns, the Grottoes, the Natural Bridge are visited yearly by 
thousands of tourists. Here also are located the great educa- 
tional institutions of the South; and here it is proposed to 
locate the first of the eastern national parks. 

In the pageant there will be symbolic representations of the 
wonderful historical past of the Shenandoah Valley, its equally 
wonderful present developments, and the glorious possibilities 
of the future. 

Winchester is in easy access from every quarter by railroad 
and by splendidly constructed highways, It lies directly in the 
path of all who travel north or south, east or west by direct 
routes from the National Capital, 

A beautiful and artistic program has been prepared and will 
be mailed to anyone who will write for a copy. It depicts the 
beauty of this wonderful region and gives full information to 
all who desire to visit Winchester on this occasion. Communi- 
cations should be addressed to W. A. Ryan, Winchester, Va. 

I again repeat a pressing invitation to all to take advantage 
of this occasion to see the Shenandoah Valley when nature is 
robed in her choicest apparel and stands arrayed in unparal- 
leled loveliness. 

TOTAL NUMBER OF SUPREME COURT DECISIONS AND TOTAL NUMBER 
OF LAWS ENACTED BY CONGRESS 


Mr. RAMSEYER. Mr. Speaker, on February 11, 1925, I 
placed in the Recorp my remarks on “ Decisions of the Supreme 
Court of the United States.“ I had printed in that RECORD a 
list of the cases by the Supreme Court of the United States 
declaring acts of Congress unconstitutional from the founda- 
tion of our Government to that time. In the 136 years under 
the Constitution the Supreme Court has held 47 acts or parts of 
acts of Congress unconstitutional, 

Since the remarks above referred to I have been asked by a 
number of my colleagues these questions: (1) How many cases 
during that period did the Supreme Court decide, and (2) 
How many laws were enacted by Congress from 1789 to 1925? 
The figures and facts I shall give in answer to the foregoing 
questions have been verified by the Legislative Reference Bu- 
reau of the Library of Congress. 

(1) The total number of volumes of Supreme Court decisions 
is 266 with one or two more to come. These volumes run 
from 100 to 120 cases per volume, so that the total number of 
cases decided by the Supreme Court is somewhat over 30,000. 
The exact figures can not be given without making a detailed 
count. The number of cases (47) holding acts of Congress 
unconstitutional is but a small fraction of 1 per cent of the 
total number of cases (30,000). 

(2) How many laws have been enacted by Congress to March 
4, 1925? In answer to this question I submit herewith a table 
of the “Number of laws enacted by Congress.” This shows 
a total of 50,060 to the end of the Sixty-eighth Congress, which 
adjourned March 4, 1925. The volumes containing these laws 
are Nos. 1 to 43, although there are actually 56 volumes since 
some of the volumes are divided into two parts. The total num- 
ber of pages in these volumes is right at 48,000. The table 
referred to above follows: 


Number of laws enacted by Congress (1789-1925) 


Ne wrnwanwaoe = 


Number of laws enacted by Congress (1789-1925) —Continued 


Public | 


Private 
1 
5 a Total 
eso- e30- 
Acts lutions Total | Acts Hations! Total 

Twelfth.. 6 168 889757 39 207 

Thirteenth. 16 183 tl FSD 88 271 

Fourteenth 11 174 124 1 125 299 

Fifteenth... 20 156 i 101 257 

Un 9| 28 

6 136 si ya a — 102 238 

4 141 194 1914 335 

6 153 1 113 266 

8 134 100 1 101 235 

9 152 a 217 369 

16 191 270 1 271 462 

7 128 r 262 390 

14 143 311 1 315 458 

12 150 376 6 382 532 

5 55 90 2 92 147 

Twenty-seventh 201 517 6 323 524 

Twenty-eighth__ 142 131 6 137 279 

Twenty-ninth___ 142 146 15 161 3⁰³ 

AA 176| 254 16 270 446 

Thirty-first 109 51 7 58 167 

Thirty-second. 187 156 13 169 306 

Thirty-third__ 188 329 2 | 352 540 

Thirty-fourth_ 157 285 11 276 433 

Thirty-fifth.__ 129 174 9 183 312 

Thirty-sixth. 157 192 21 213 370 

Thirty-seventh__.__. 428 66 27 98 521 

Thirty-eighth_ 411 79 25 104 515 

Thirty-ninth 427| 223 59| 287 74 

Fortieth .._ 354 380 31 11¹ 765 

Forty-first_ 470 | 235 64 299 769 

Forty-second ‘| 530 450 2 452 982 

Forty-third__-......-...2...... 23 441 3 44h 859 

Forty-fourth 27 292 10 302 530 

Forty-fifth 48 430 13 443 746 

Forty-sixth _.- M4 250 28 278 650 

Forty-seventh. 89 7 25 342 761 

Forty-eighth _. 65 678 7 685 „ 969 
Forty-ninth 57 025 31,08 1,452 ` 

WIM ee 62 246 8 | 1,254 | 1,824 

Fifty-frst....- 80 633 7 1,640 2,190 

Fifty-second 51 8 6 324 722 

Fifty-third_ 89 235 13 248 711 

Fifty-fourth 78 504 10 514 9¹⁸ 

Fifty-fifth. 103 866 5| 871 1,43 

e eee 60 498 1 1, 942 

Eifty-seventh. -L05 57 309 1 2,790 

lfty-eighth. 73 465 1 4.041 

Fifty-ninth - 83 8 1 7, 024 

Sixtieth._..- ôl 234 1 646 

Sixty-first... 69 285 3 882 

Sixty-second.. <A 73 180 6 716 

Sixty-third—— 222. 75 271 12 700 

Sixty-lourtn soimah ia 58 221 5 684 

Sixty-fifth...__ 56 „ eS 452 

Sixty-sixth. 69 120 4 504 

Sixty-sevent! 275 1 931 

Sixty-eiguth . 996 

— — —— 

S Se aka 


[Norx.— The distinction between the terms public and private, as used in the 
Statutes at Large, issémewhat arbitrary. Prior to 1845 a number of laws were printed 
in both groups; these have been classed as public only, in the above table. The 
decided reduction in the number of private acts beginning with the Sixtieth Con 
was caused primarily by the combining of a large number of pension bills in a ange 
omnibus pension bill.} 


COAL INDUSTRY OF KENTUCKY, VIRGINIA, WEST VIRGINIA, 
NESSEE, AND MARYLAND THREATENED 


Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of 
the House, under leave granted to me by the House I wish to 
call to the attention of the Members of the House and the coun- 
try the threatened destruction of the coal industry in the States 
of Kentucky, Virginia, West Virginia, Tennessee, and Maryland. 

Some time ago the Pittsburgh Coal Producers’ Association 
and the Ohio Coal Operators’ Association filed petitions with 
the Interstate Commerce Commission in which they sought to 
have the freight rates on bituminous coal from Kentucky, Vir- 
ginia, West Virginia, Tennessee, Maryland, and other southern 
points to the lower Great Lakes ports increased and to have the 
freight rates on bituminous coal from Pennsylvania and Ohio 
to the lower Great Lakes ports decreased. This matter was re- 
ferred to Mr. Charles F. Gerry, assistant chief examiner, and 
C. I. Kephart, examiner for the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion. After making what they considered a sufficient investi- 
gation, they recently filed their report with the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. This report sustains the contention of the 
Pittsburgh and Ohio bituminous coal operators, and it will come 
up for trial before the Interstate Commerce Commission on or 
about the 27th day of April, 1925. We copied the following 
from part of this report. It will be observed that very large 
freight-rate increases are urged for bituminous coal shipped to 
the Lake ports from Kentucky, West Virginia, Virginia, Ten- 
nessee, and Maryland and a very large decrease is proposed to 
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be granted on freight rates on bituminous coal shipped to the 
Lake ports from Pennsylvania and Ohio. Where you see the 
minus before the figures—for example, —32 and —30—this is a 
differential of 32 cents or 30 cents under the Pittsburgh rate, 
but where the minus sign is not used it means there is a differ- 
ential oyer the Pittsburgh rate. It will also be observed there 
is no differential at all at Pittsburgh. It seems these exam- 
iners used Pittsburgh as the basic point. 

The following gives the present rates and the proposed rates 
and the differentials: 


OHIO AND PENNSYLVANIA 


ee over 
To lower Lake Erie ports from follow- megh 
ing districts 


wli 


Butler-Mercer, Pa $1. 34 $1.15 —32 

Massillon, Ohio 1.48 1.15 —18 

Deerfield, Ohio. 1.48 1.15 —18 
Jackson-Center, P 1.51 1.30 -15 —15 
Middle, Ohio 1.48 1.30 = —15 
Oldham, Ohio 1.53 1.42 -13 —03 
8 | Ree 1.51 1. 42 —15⁵ —08 
Ohio No. S, Ohio 163 1.42 -0% —08 
Freeport, ARET 1.51 1.42 -15 -8 
Cambridge, Ohio. 1.63 1.42 —0³ -03 
Pittsbi Pa... 1.66 n 
pense TE eee SN Dan att aie Regal 1. 71 1. 50 05 05 
Crooksville, O0 1.63 1.50 —0³ 05 
Derry, Pa — 1. 71 1. 50 05 05 
Working, Ono. 1.63 1.80 —0³ 05 
Ligonier, Pa 1. 70 1. 50 10 05 
Shawnes, Ohio 1.63 1.50 —0³ 05 
i 1.76 1.50 10 05 
1.81 1.59 15 14 
1.81 1.60 15 14 
1 81 1.80 15 14 


Thacker; W. Va- Ry. b EREA 
Cumberland-Piedmont, Md.-W. Va. 


Tug River, W. Va 
New River, W. Va.. 


Pi Š 
Big Sandy, ey aS EEN SEEPS Ee SO 
South J : 


berts, Ky 
Clinch Valley No. 1, Va. 
Clinch Valley No. 2, Va. 


2 
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DIFFERENTIAL STRONGLY 


FAVORS PENNSYLVANIA AND OHTO 


These freight rates apply to bituminous coal being shipped 
by rail to the lower Lake ports for reshipment to the North 
and Northwest. You will observe that in this report it is pro- 

te reduce the freight rates on bituminous coal from the 
points in Ohio and Pennsylvania to these Lake ports; and you 
will also observe that it is proposed to increase the freight rates 
on bituminous coal from points in Kentucky, Virginia, West 
Virginia, Tennessee, and Maryland. You will further observe 
that Pittsburgh has no differential and that most of the points 
in Ohio and Pennsylvania have a differential minus, or less, 
than the Pittsburgh rate, while the present differential on rates 
in Kentucky, Tennessee, Virginia, West Virginia, and Maryland 
are increased. Permit me to call your attention to these spe- 
cific items that we may fully appreciate the revolutionary 
change that is here proposed. The present differential rate for 
bituminous coal from the Big Sandy, Hazard, Harlan, and 
McRoberts, Kentucky points, is 25 cents per ton over Pitts- 
burgh. It is proposed to increase the Big Sandy differential 
to 58 cents; the Hazard, Ky., to 64 cents; the Harlan, Ky., to 
73 cents; and the McRoberts, Ky., to 73 cents. This is an in- 
crease of differential all the way from 112 per cent to nearly 
200 per cent. 

KENTUCKY COAL BUSINESS PROSTRATE 


The Kentucky coal business at this time lies prostrate. 
Mines are not running more than about one-third of the time. 
First-class block coal is selling in the market at from $1.75 to $2 
per ton; egg, from $1.40 to $1.60 per ton; slack, 50 cents to $1 
per ton. The average price for run-of-mine coal is about $1.50, 
yet it is now costing the operators around $1.85 to $2 per ton to 
produce this coal. The Kentucky operators are losing all the 
way from 35 cents to 50 cents per ton. These unfayorable busi- 
ness conditions have prevailed in the Kentucky coal fields for a 


long time. It is no uncommon thing to see from 700 to 1,000 
loaded cars of coal on the sidetracks in the Big Sandy country 
or in the Harlan coal fields on most any day, without any 
orders or bills for the coal. These loaded cars are held waiting 
for orders. If these conditions prevail in the Kentucky mines 
when the differential over Pittsburgh is only 25 cents per ton, 
as it is now, how can the bituminous coal mines of Kentucky 
survive if this differential is increased to 53 cents and 73 cents 
per ton, as is proposed in this report before the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. If this report should be adopted by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission it will mean absolute ruin 
and bankruptcy to a large majority of the bituminous coal 
mines of Kentucky. 
WEST VIRGINIA HIT HARD 


You will further observe that the present differential freight 
rate on West Virginia bituminous coal over Pittsburgh to the 
Lake ports, as a rule, is 25 cents per ton. If this report is 
adopted, it will increase the differential to 40 cents and 64 cents 
per ton. West Virginia mines are in very much the same condi 
tion as to prosperity as are the Kentucky mines. If the West 
Virginia mines can not survive with the 25 cents per ton difer- 
ential, how can they live with the 64 cents per ton differential? 


TENNESSER THREATENED 


It will be observed from this report that the present differen- 
tial on Tennessee bituminous coal in the Jellico district is 25 
cents per ton, but this report proposes to increase the differ- 
ential to 64 cents per ton. The present differential on bitumi» 
nous coal from the Oakdale district is 40 cents per ton. This 
report proposes to increase the differential to 88 cents per ton. 
This will mean bankruptcy to many of the Tennessee mines. 


VIRGINIA HURT 


The present differential on coal from Clinch Valley, Va., 
Nos. 1 and 2, is 40 cents per ton. This report proposes to in- 
crease that to 73 cents per ton. The present differential rate 
in the Pocahontas district is 40 cents per ton. This report pro- 
poses to increase it te 64 cents per ton. The present differential 
rate on bituminous coal from the Stonega (Va.) district. is 
40 cents per ton, but this report urges that this differential be 
increased. to 83 cents per ton, The present differential in the 
Cumberland-Piedmont—Maryland and West Virginia—district 
is 27 cents per ton, It is urged in this report that this be in- 
creased to 53 cents per ton. 

KENTUCKY, WEST VIRGINIA, TENNESSER, VIRGINIA, AND, MARYLAND 


A careful examination of this report will show that an 
effort is being made to widen the difference in the differential 
rates on soft coal shipped from Kentucky, West Virginia, Vir- 

ia, Tennessee, and Maryland to the Lake ports as against 

e bituminous coal shipped to these ports from Ohio and 
Pennsylvania. If this report is adopted, it will not only hurt 
these States but it will also greatly injure every other State 
having bituminous mines. 

If there is any part of the country in which the coal industry 
is in a bad way, it is in these five States. If this report is 
adopted and these proposed decreases are granted to the coal 
operators of Ohio and Pennsylvania and these increases are 
put on the coal operators of Kentucky, West Virginia, Virginia, 
Tennessee, and Maryland, it means the death knell to the soft- 
coal industry in these five States. The present differential 
rates are so high at the present as to put practically all the 
mines of these five States out of business, yet it is proposed to 
increase the differential rates from 100 to 200 per cent. I am 
inclined to think many of the coal operators and the miners and 
business people in the mining sections of these five States have 
not yet become aware of this attempt to destroy this great 
industry in these particular States. 

DECREASE FOR PENNSYLVANIA AND OHIO, INCREASE FOR KENTUCKY AND 
OTHER STATES 


You will note that in district No, 8 of Ohio the present 
freight rate is $1.63 per ton. In this report they urge this be 
reduced to $1.42 per ton. The present rate in the Big Sandy 
and Hazard, Kentucky, fields is $1.91 per ton. Yet this report 
urges an increase to $1.98 per ton in the Big Sandy and $2.09 
per ton in the Hazard field. The present rate in the Harlan- 
McRoberts fields is $1.91 per ton. It is urged in this report 
that these rates be increased to $2.18 per ton. The present 
Pittsburgh rate is $1.66 per ton. This report urges that this be 
decreased to $1.45 per ton. The present rate in the Jellico, 
Tennessee-Kentucky, field is $1.91 per ton. This report urges 
an increase to $2.09 per ton. The present rate in the Stonega- 
Clinch Valley, Virginia, fields is $2.06 per ton, but this report 
proposes to increase it to $2:28 per ton. On the other hand, the 
present rate on the Darby, Pennsylvania, field is $1.71 per ton, 
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but this report urges a decrease to $1.50 per ton. There is a 

heavy decrease on freight rates from Ohio and Pennsylvania 

and a very substantial increase on all of the rates from Ken- 

tucky, West Virginia, Virginia, Tennessee, and Maryland. 
INDUSTRY CAN NOT SURVIVE 


The bituminous-coal operators in these five States as a gen- 
eral rule are now running their mines at a loss and have been 
for a long time. They are not able to operate their mines 
more than one-third of the time. It is necessary to operate 
the mines as much as possible to save the mines from deteriora- 
tion and to afford employment so that the miners may provide 
Yor themselyes and families. If this condition prevails under 
present rates, what must be the result if this report should be 
approved? It will take away from these five States all of the 
bituminous-coal business for the Lake ports, the North, and 
Northwest. It will bankrupt many of the operators and will 
cause untold suffering among the miners and their families in 
Kentucky, Virginia, West Virginia, Tennessee, and Maryland. 
It will likewise greatly affect every business and industry in 
these five States and especially in those sections that are 
directly dependent upon the bituminous coal mines industry. 
This proposed reyolutionary change in the freight rates of 
bituminous coal to the Lake ports, the North, and Northwest 
should receive the immediate attention not only of the coal 
operators and miners in the States affected but the farmers 
and every other business and occupation. It will affect the 
coal industry in Alabama and other States. If Kentucky and 
these other States should be crowded out of the bituminous 
markets to the Lakes, the North, and Northwest, they must be 
forced into competition more actively with the southern market. 


WILL DESTROY COMPETITION 


It has been said competition is the life of trade. This 
increase of freight rates on bituminous coal shipped from Ken- 
tucky, West Virginia, Virginia, Tennessee, and Maryland to 
the Lake ports and the tremendous decrease in freight rates on 
bituminous coal shipped from Ohio and Pennsylvania to the 
Lake ports, if adopted as suggested in this report, will force 
Kentucky, West Virginia, Virginia, Tennessee, and Maryland 
out of the Lake ports, North, and Northwest bituminous-coal 
markets, and will turn these markets over to the bituminous- 
coal producers of Ohio and Pennsylvania. 

It is not only essential to the producers of coal in these five 
States that they have an opportunity to compete in the Lake 
port, North, and Northwest markets, but it is likewise im- 
portant to the consumers of coal. It may be urged this in- 
volves the question of the long-and-short haul. The long-and- 
short haul ought to have due consideration. But the com- 
merce of this country has been built up on the proposition 
of strong, active, open, competitive markets. The consumers 
of bituminous coal should not be left to the mercy of the coal 
producers of Pennsylvania and Ohio. It is better for the busi- 
ness and is better for the markets, the producers, and the con- 
sumers that these freight rates from the bituminous coal-pro- 
ducing States be fixed so that there will be at all times strong, 
active, open, and competitive markets. It will be unfair to 
the other producers as well as to the consumers to turn these 
markets over entirely to the producers of bituminous coal of 
Ohio and Pennsylvania. 

THE RAILROADS OPPOSED 


I am advised that the railroads in the bituminous coal-pro- 
ducing sections are opposed to this increase of freight rates. 
They say, and it is true, that they are making a fair return 
on their investment and this is not necessary as a revenue- 
producing proposition. It would be a severe blow to the rail- 
roads in Kentucky, West Virginia, Virginia, Tennessee, and 
Maryland that are handling the bituminous coal shipments if 
this report is adopted by the commission. They must depend 
in a large measure for their tonnage on the coal produced and 
shipped. It will cripple the railroads. It will throw thousands 
of railroad workers out of employment. 

The more I read this report and think about it the more I 
am amazed. I can not for the life of me realize how anyone 
could urge the adoption of this report. It would disorganize, 
embarrass, and injure practically every business in the five 
States directly affected. : 

As this matter comes before the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission in the near future, and this commission no doubt will 
want to get at the right thing, may I urge not only the coal 
operators but the railroads in the States involved, as well as 
the consumers of bituminous coal in the Lake regions, the 
North and Northwest, to take active steps to protest against 
the adoption of this report? Furthermore, if the principle 


laid down in this report is adopted, it will affect the shippers 
of every class of commodity throughout the South. 

Every person and firm interested should see to it that this 
unwarranted, unfair, and unjust Pittsburgh and Ohio Coal 
Operators’ Association proposition is not approved. If the com- 
mission has the power to destroy the great bituminous coal 
industry of these five States under the law, and if it should 
exercise such power, then Congress should so modify the law 
as to protect the industries and citizens of this country. 
SECOND ANNUAL REPORT TO THE VOTERS OF MY DISTRICT, THE 

THIRTY-EIGHTH NEW YORK 

Mr. JACOBSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, on March 3, on motion of 
Mr. Lonaworrn, leader of the Republican Party in the House, 
all Members were given until March 16 to print in the Recorp 
their own siatements on any subject. This annual report is 
printed under that permission, granted by unanimous consent, 


Each Member pays for the printing, and he pays also out of his 


own pocket the cost of addressing the envelopes. The printing 
and distribution to 90,000 voters of last year’s annual report 
cost me $551.81, and this year’s annual report will cost me 
approximately the same amount. Being mailed as public docu- 
ments, they haye the advantage, of course, of the 

privilege and carry no postage. 

I can think of no better use to which the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record ean be put than to employ it as a means of acquainting 
voters with the legislative record of Congress and with the 
attitude and vote of their own Representatives on important 
questions. 

I should like to repeat here what I said in my first annual 
report: That we must establish contacts. We legislators and 
voters must get on speaking terms. We need teamwork. The 
voters are in a true sense stockholders in this greatest corpo- 
ration, the United States Government. And as stockholders 
you are entitled to know what the directors—the Congress- 
men—are doing and what the condition of the corporation is. 

I am submitting this second annual report to the stock- 
holders in my district net only because I believe it is the right 
thing to do but also because I have received very encouraging 
and enthusiastic responses to my first annual report, which 
car me to believe that the voters of my district approve of 
the idea. 

This stimulated interest has led to a frank expression of 
opinion on the part of the voters on pending legislative matters 
which has been of great assistance to me. Even though we 
do not always agree, it is a very wholesome situation when 
the Congressman and his constituents can get on speaking 
terms in an open and helpful way. 

I want to take this opportunity to thank the citizens of my 
district for advising me on many important and complicated 
legislative problems which have come up for action. 

I have been pleased by the number and variety of requests 
that have come to me for assistance in matters related to 
soldier bonus, immigration, pensions, taxation, civil-service ex- 
aminations, appointments to West Point and Annapolis, pass- 
ports, requests for information from Government departments, 
for public documents, and so forth. This is the most gratify- 
ing evidence and the best proof that citizens are interested in 
their Government and are willing to cooperate with their 
elected Representative if given the opportunity to do so. 

In this report I shall set forth concisely the activities of the 
second session of the Sixty-eighth Congress, which began’ on 
December 1, 1924, and closed on March 4, 1925. 

APPROPRIATIONS 


The raising of revenue and the appropriating of money is, 
after all, the most elemental and most important function of 
government. 

At the beginning of each Congress the President, through his 
Budget Bureau, submits estimates of the money necessary to 
conduct the various departments of the Government. These 
Budget estimates are presented in great detail in a bound 
volume of about 1,000 pages. On the basis of these estimates 
the various appropriation committees bring in their supply 
bills, as they are called. The total amount appropriated for 
running the Government for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1925, was $3,961,843,027.26. The total appropriations for the 
coming year ending June 30, 1926, are $3,936,921,277.76, which is 
less than last year by $24,921,749.50 and $11,125,847.08 below 
the estimates submitted by the Director of the Budget. 

It may be interesting to the voters to know how the Gov- 
ernment spends its money, and for this purpose I am indicating 
the appropriations for the various departments. The following 
are major appropriation bills, each considered by a separate 
subcommittee and acted upon separately: 
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Appropriations, Siety-eighth Congress, second session 
REGULAR ACTS, FISCAL YEAR 1926 


PO cy ii) a) ee es ee a re Se rae. Se ra eT a $124, 774, 441. 00 
District of \Columblens . 31, 827, 797. 00 
Executive Office and independent offices__._._...__. 452, 434, 334. 00 
LO py bY San E ee See ea es 239, 702, 926. 00 


1 PS ES — SS 
F 5 

State, Justice, Commerce, and Labo 
Treasury and Post Oflce 


” 
— 


763, . 
332, 282, 671. 00 
2, 318. 294, 124. 57 


DEFICIENCY ACTS 


a bs eee 


First deficiency act, fiscal 
WOEr 1020 oe r aE S 58, 


159, 504, 838, 19 
Second deficiency act, fisca 


065, 006. 76 


Total, deficiency aets „„ 217, 569, 844. 95 
— — 
Miscellaneous sets ð 1, 000, 000. 00 


Total, regular, deficiency, and miscellaneous 
2, 536, 863, 969. 52 


Permanent appropriations -===> -= 1, 400, 057, 308. 24 
IIII{==a. 
3, 936, 921, 277. 76 


TTT 

The voters will note that notwithstanding our disarmament 
conference and our efforts in behalf of peace we have appro- 
priated for this coming year for the Army $332,282,671, and for 
the Navy $287,402,328. Besides this we appropriated about half 
a billion dollars for the operation of the Veterans’ Bureau and 
the Pension Bureau. J voted for these appropriation bills. 

An effort was made to curtail the appropriation for the 
Officers’ Reserve Corps. The Democrats united with the Re- 
publicans, however, to restore the appropriation to the amount 
necessary to carry on the work required of them by the na- 
tional defense act. I voted to restore this larger appropriation. 

REVENUES 


The second session of the Sixty-eighth Congress did not make 


any change in the methods for raising revenues to meet the ex- | 


penditures mentioned above. The following table shows where 
our revenues come from: 


Revenucs collected by the Federal Government for the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1924 


$1, 842, 144, 418. 46 


2. Miscellaneous infernal-revenue taxes 953, 012, 617. 62 

co ik fT E Rial chats EF SEES as Pe SS E ES SPA SNS Sah A 545, 687, 504. 99 

4, Mincellaneous. 52005 se ea 671, 250, 161. 58 
bt No Tapa et = SR PRES AIA LS Zed Sy by CNR E 5 4, 012, 044, 702. 65 | 


It will be seen that the receipts exceed the expenditures, 
but the surplus is being used to reduce our public debt and also 
to reduce our annual taxes, and some is being put into a sink- 
ing fund which ultimately will be used to redeem our Govern- 
ment obligations. It is earnestly hoped that there will be a 
surplus in the Treasury Which will enable Congress to reduce 
taxes for the ensuing year. 

THE WORLD COURT 


The most important problem affecting modern civilization 
is the prevention and outlawing of war. President Harding, 
President Coolidge, and Secretary Hughes have urged that the 
United States Government join the World Court. The sub- 
stitution of arbitration in place of brute force as a means of set- 
tling international disputes was President Wilson's most deeply 
cherished ideal. The Senate having failed to establish by treaty 
this permanent court of international justice, the House of Rep- 
resentatives voted by a decided vote of 303 to 28 that the 
United States join the World Court. J voted gladly in support 


of this measure. This action of the House has no effect, how- | 


ever, until the Senate acts on the proposition, The Senate has 
deferred action on it until next December, 
THE POSTAL BILL 


After struggling for two years with postal legislation a bill 
was finally passed by the House and the Senate, and approved 
by President Coolidge, granting increases in salary to postal 
employees and increasing postal rates to raise the increased 
revenue required. J was very happy to have the opportunity to 
vote for this bill, The postal rates are not yet perfect by any 
means, but it is hoped the permanent rates recommended by 
the commission to be appointed by President Coolidge and 
enacted by the next Congress will be more acceptable to all the 
interests concerned, 

MUSCLE SHOALS 

The Government has invested some $200,000,000 in the property 
at Muscle Shoals, Alabama, for the production of nitrogen for 
war purposes and of fertilizers in time of peace. It is to be re- 
gretted that the Senate failed to come to any decision with 
respect to a policy for the control and operation of this valu- 
able property. The House did the only thing it could do, 
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namely, appointed a commission to investigate and recom- 
mend to the next Congress a policy for most effectively develop- 
ing and conducting this Muscle Shoals property. While I 
favored the appointment of a commission, J voted against this 
particular bill, because it failed to include provision for a 
power engineer, and also because it precluded the consid- 
eration of Government operation of the plant as one method 
among others of effective development and utilization of this 
property. 


AGRICULTURAL RELIEF 


To carry out the promises and pledges made by the Republi- 
can Party, the administration submitted the Haugen bill to 
the House. It was a political gesture. Under this bill the 
Federal Government would directly or indirectly control and 
supervise agricultural cooperative organizations. It provided 
for the voluntary licensing of all cooperatives, but with com- 
pulsory inspection and auditing of the books of those that 
were licensed. The strange thing is that practically all of the 
farmer cooperatives opposed the legislation, including the 
most important cooperatives in Monroe County. I roted 
against this bill, because it could do no good and was likely 
to do great harm to the agricultural cooperative organiza- 
tions. The Haugen bill was defeated in the House, but a sub- 
stitute, known as the Dickinson bill, a harmless, innocuous 
measure, was passed in its stead. No legislation was enacted 
into law, however, because the Senate failed to take any 
action. 

The general sentiment is that the farmers want to be let 
alone, The only relief they are asking for now is a reduction 
in freight rates on farm products. 

IMMIGRATION 


The House of Representatives passed the alien deportation 
bill. The bill is designed to bring about the deportation of 
undesirable aliens, regardless of the length of their residence in 

| this country. I supported this bill, because the deportation of 
undesirable aliens is of benefit to the desirable aliens who are 
here. 

However, this immigration bill failed to become a law be- 
cause the Senate did not act on it. It will doubtless come up 
again in the next Congress. 

PASSPORT AND VISE FEES 


Americans are now subjected unduly to the payment of pass- 
port and visé fees in traveling abroad. To eliminate this hard- 
ship and injustice the House of Representatives passed a Dill 
| authorizing the President to enter into negotiations with for- 
| eign countries for the removal or reduction of such fees. T 
voted for this bill. It was passed by the Senate and approved 
by President Coolidge. 


THE BANKING BILL 


The House of Representatives passed what is known as the 
McFadden banking bill by a vote of 236 to 90. The principal 
feature of this bill is that it gives to the national banks the 
privilege now enjoyed by State banks of establishing branches 
wherever State banks have that privilege under State laws. I 
roted for this bill. However, in the Senate jam it failed to 
receive consideration, and will therefore come up for action at 
the next Congress, 

TENSION BILLS 

The only pension bills which were passed are those which 
are known as omnibus bills, in which increased pensions are 
granted to individuals specifically named in the bill. Several 
pensioners residing in my district are fortunately included in 
the omnibus bill. The Pension Committee of the House re- 
ported favorably on 15 of the pension claims which I submitted 
and several of these were included in the omnibus bill which 
was approved by the President. 

No general pension bill, however, was passed at this session 
of Congress ; that is, no bill was passed increasing automatically 
the pensions for yeterans and their dependents, 

THE PULLMAN SURCHARGH 


At the present time when a passenger rides in a Pullman car 
he pays not only his railroad fare and the Pullman fare but pays 
also what is known as the Pullman surcharge, equal to 50 per 
cent of the regular Pullman fare. This surcharge, or extra 
charge, goes to the railroad company. It was introduced arbi- 
trarily in 1920 by the Interstate Commerce Commission to in- 
crease revenues for the transportation companies. 

A bill was introduced in this Congress to eliminate this Pull- 
man surcharge. J voted for the repeal. Six out of the eleven 


members of the Interstate Commerce Commission decided that 
the 50 per cent surcharge ouglit to be either repealed or reduced. 
The House of Representatives, however, voted against the re- 
peal. 
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PUBLIC BUILDINGS 
The House voted to appropriate '$150,000,000 for the con- 
struction of new Federal buildings, $50,000,000 of which is to 
be spent in the District of Columbia, and the balance through- 
out the country. ‘The measure passed the Senate and was ap- 
proved by the President. I voted against this Dill, first, be- 
cause I regarded it as “pork-barrel” legislation and contrary 
to the public economy program of the administration; and 
second, because Congress delegated to the Secretary of the 
Treasury and the Postmaster General the authority to decide 
where these Federal buildings shall ‘be located. Congress ought 
itself to exercise this authority conferred upon it by the Con- 
stitution. It ought not to pass the buck. 


THE ARLINGTON MEMORIAL BRIDGE 


For the purpose of beautifying the District of Columbia and 
the Nation’s Capital, and at the same time symbolizing the 
unity of the North and the South, Congress authorized an ap- 
propriation of $15,000,000 for the construction of a Memorial 
Bridge spanning the Potomac River and ‘connecting the Lincoln 
Memorial and Arlington Cemetery. Five hundred thousand 
dollars of this amount was appropriated for the next fiscal year. 
I voted in favor of thismeasure. It as passed by the Senate and 
approved by President Goolidge. 


MIGRATORY BIRD TEFUCE 


In order to protect our migratory birds, the House passed 
a migratory bird refuge bill, by which the United States 
Government is authorized to purchase land and water ‘sites 
for resting and nesting places for migratory birds. Canada 
and the United States have cooperated to -accomplish this 
purpose. Canada has done her share. The House bill how- 
ever, was not acted on in the Senate and failed to become 
a law. J woted for the House bill, 


VETERANS’ HOSPI'RAL LEGISLATION 


Veterans of the World War will be interested to learn 
‘that the House passed the Johnson hospitalization bill. Under 
‘this bill the hospital service is reorganized and made more 
efficient, and increased medical service is made possible for 
inyalided soldiers of the World War. J supported this measure. 
The bill also passed the Senate and was approved by President 
Coolidge. 


AINTRBASED COMPENSATION ‘FOR PUBLIC OFPICIALS 


There has been for ‘a long time a growing recognition of 
‘the fact ‘that our public officials are underpaid. In order to 
muke it possible for men of small means ‘to enter public 
Service, Congress has increased the salaries of Cabinet officers 
from $12,000 to $15,000, of the Vice President from $12,000 
to 815,000, of Members of ‘the Senate and of the House of 
Representatives from $7,500 to $10,000. President Coolidge 
‘signed this bill on March 4, Jvoted for this increase, 


UNFINISHED BUSINESS 


There is n large amount of unfinished business to be carried 
over for the next Congress. Among the measures in which 
‘Rochester people have expressed an interest which failed to 
‘become laws, and which are therefore likely to come up for 
‘action in the next Congress, are the following: 

The World Court. 

Pensions for veterans of the Civil and Spanish-American Wars, 
The national branch banking bill. 

. Migratory bird refuge bill. 

. Wadsworth-Garrett amendment to the Constitution, 

. Rent Commission act for the District of Columbia, 
Truth in fabrie bill. 

„ Howell-Barkley railroad labor bill, 

. The Pullman surcharge. 

10. Alien deportation Dill. 

11. Additional Federal judgeship for western New York. 
12. Cramton bill for reorganizing the prohibition service. 
13. Stalker prohibition bill. 

14. Civil service retirement bill. 


SUMMARY 


Few people realize the tremendous amount of work that 
“passes through a Oongressman’s office. I refer not only to the 
legislative work but also te the personal-service work rendered 
to constituents in taking up matters with the Government de- 
jpartments in Washington. Every mail brings many requests 
for assistance relating to such matters as veterans’ compensa- 
tion claims, pension claims, immigration difficulties, passport 
requests, civil-service examinations, appointments for Annapolis 
and West Point, and innumerable requests for information and 
public documents. : 


D . g eH 


The hope of improving Government administration lies in in- 
telligent and active cooperation between the voter and the 
elected representative. It is my ‘hope that the publication of 
this second annual report will stimulate such interest and co- 
operation. 

My Rochester ‘office, at 24 Exchange Street, room No. 304, 
will be open all summer. My Washington office will also be 
open during the recess of Congress. Through the operation 


and cooperation of these two offices I hope to render continuous 


and effective service to the people of my district. All such sery- 
ice is rendered, of course, absolutely free of charge. 

Notwithstanding the almost universal criticism of Congress, 
I consider it a very great honor to be the representative of the 
thirty-eighth district of New York in this greatest legislative 
body in the world. I am deeply grateful for the vote of con- 
fidence ‘which I received at the last election, and I shall con- 
tinue to serve my district and all of its people to the best of 
my ability, without thought of political party or of personal 
aggrandizement, 


EFFECTIVE AND PERSISTENT WORK BY THE TENNESSEE RIVER 
IMPROVEMENT ASSOCIATION 


Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. Mr. Speaker, when the armistice 
brought the World War to a sudden close this country found 
itself in possession of a great many industrial plants on which 
hundreds of millions of dollars had been expended. Many ef 
them had peace-time usefulness and might have become im- 
portant industrial assets if they had been preserved. But, Mr. 
‘Speaker, they were not preserved. One by one they went their 
way to the junk pile until ‘to-day, aside from extensions of 
‘established plants, I know of no large war-time enterprise 
‘which still retains its possibilities of peace-time usefulness, save 
only the nitrate plants and the water-power development ‘built 
to operate them ‘at Muscle Shoals. 

Mr. Speaker, it is not an accident that these ofher enter- 
prises have disappeared, while to-day the country realizes the 
immense value and possibilities of the Muscle Shoals plants 
‘as never before; it is not an ‘accident, Mr. Speaker, that after 
twice having been halted the work on the great Wilson Dam 
was resumed, and to-day is nearly completed; nor is it an aeci- 
dent that among all the navigable streams in the United States 
the only one whose possibilities, not only for navigation but 
for water power and fleod control, now being fully surveyed 
— studied by the Federal Government, is the Tennessee 
River. i 

All of these things are the direct result of a painstaking 
‘and persevering “presentation of the facts on the part of the 
people of the bread territory comprising the Tennessee Valley 
and vicinity, acting with remarkable cooperation through their 
organization, the Tennessee River Improvement Association. 
Their intelligent and comprehensive exhibits of maps and dia- 
grams graphically illustrating the possibilities of the Tennessee 
Valley have been on exhibition for months at a time in the 
committee rooms of both the House and the Senate. They 
haye sought no political favors, but by educational methods 
they have undertaken to give Members of Congress a better 
understanding of the national importance of a proper improve- 
ment of the Tennessee River. 

It was the Tennessee River Improvement Association and 
their associates who, in 1916, first brought Muscle Shonls to 
national attention as ‘a site for the nitrate plants which Con- 
gress authorized for the production of explosives in time of 
war and fertilizers in time of peace. It is a remarkable fact 
that ‘throughout the Tennessee Valley the association’s members 
have stood loyally together and have acted as a unit in con- 
tending that the purposes of the Government in establishing 
this great enterprise should not be subordinated to the mere 
production of electrical power, although the majority of the 
association's members have much to gain by power distribu- 
tion. Realizing, however, that the interests of the entire region 
would be far better served by a large scale production of better 
and cheaper fertilizers, the association has remained firm in 
standing by its original position as to the utilization of these 
plants. The plans of the association, however, include a devel- 
opment of power in the Tennessee River that will greatly 
exceed that at Muscle Shoals and the time is close at hand 
when these plans will be carried out. 

It was the Tennessee River Improvement Association which 
‘successfully urged a Federal survey by the United States engi- 
neers, unprecedented in its ‘scope and value, and covering the 
entire Tennessee River and its tributaries. They have urged the 
substitution of slack water improvement by means of locks and 
dams with the dams so designed as to create electric power, 
wherever feasible, in the place of the wasteful and ineffective 
open channels, They have impressed members of Congress 
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with the striking difference between a nonproductive open- 
channel improyement, which is a constant source of expense, 
and a hydroelectric dam, for both navigation and power which 
can be made a constant source of revenue, yielding the Govern- 
ment a fair return on its investment and ultimately returning 
to the Treasury its entire capital cost, for power and navigation 
as well. 

While the survey of the Tennessee River and its tributaries 
is only about 40 per cent completed, the district engineer, 
Maj. H. C. Fiske, has shown that, aside from Muscle Shoals, 
there are feasible possibilities in this remarkable valley for 
the development of more than 3,000,000 horsepower. 

There is one single dam site on one of the tributaries known 
as the Clinch River, which has such remarkable possibilities 
that in my judgment the Federal Government should finance 
the building of the dam and should lease it under special pro- 
visions for its operation. Properly operated this dam can 
double, or more than double, the entire supply of reliable or 
continuous hydroelectric power available throughout the year 
not only at Muscle Shoals but at each of a series of nine 
navigation-power dams in the Clinch and Tennessee Rivers, 
with the result that the total dependable, continuous power 
developed between the Clinch River Dam and Muscle Shoals 
will amount to fully a million horsepower, and the Tennessee 
Valley can have 6-foot or even 9-foot all-year navigation from 
Knoxville to the Mississippi River. 

This dam, built to a suitable height, would impound one 
of the largest artificial lakes in the world. Behind it stretches 
a vast area subject to heavy rainfall, so that it offers a very 
practicable means toward overcoming the floods that do serious 
damage every few years in the city of Chattanooga. No power 
company should be permitted to exploit such a dam site for 
its own local, selfish purposes. This example shows how im- 
portant it is that not only on the Tennessee River, but on 
every sizable stream throughout the United States, the Fed- 
eral Government should know the facts about the undeveloped 
dam sites in order that when the improvements are made the 
full possibilities of the situation can be realized, and can be 
utilized for the benefit of the greatest number of people be- 
fore it is too late. 

While the Tennessee River in former years was little known 
and little noticed, it now stands conspicuously in the fore- 
front among our country’s rivers of acknowledged importance. 
It has reached this position as the direct result of a com- 
prehensive survey, calling for an expenditure, which, for such 
a purpose, was wholly unprecedented. 

It was no small victory for the people of the Tennessee 
Valley when the Chairman of the Rivers and Harbors Com- 
mittee, the Hon. S. WALLACE DEMPSEY, of New York, paid 
the following recent tribute to the Tennessee River on the 
floor of this House: 


I am only going to speak of one other project—although there are 
many that I would like to cover—and that is the survey of the Tennes- 
see River and its tributaries. Up to a very short time ago not alone 
the general public but the engineers as well believed that there was no 
water power there outside of Muscle Shoals available at least for prac- 
tical development and for placing upon the market. 

Three years ago—when we passed the last rivers and harbors bill— 
the enginers asked the committees of the House and Senate to appro- 
priate half a million dollars for a survey of that river and its tribu- 
taries and we threw up our bands in holy horror. Why,” we said, 
“in the whole history of the United States such a demand for a sur- 
vey has never been made,” and Chairman Jones and I, in what we be- 
lieved to be great generosity, cut the amount to $200,000, and what 
resulted? Back came the engineers when we held our bearings on the 
present bill and they sald to us, “Gentlemen, we have used your 
$200,000 with this result: We find that on the Tennessee River and 
its tributaries, aside from Muscle Shoals, there are 3,000,000 horse- 
power, the equivalent of 30,000,000 tons of coal annually, Which can 
be developed at a cost so that the power can be placed upon the market 
at about $15 per per horsepower.” Now, what does that mean? Why, 
coal costs nearly $15 per ton—hard coal. And you are going to get 
1 horsepower, the equivalent of 10 tons of coal, for $15. Here is one 
of the greatest water-power developments that has ever been known in 
the history of the world. Go to Niagara Falls, supposed to be the 
greatest water-power center in the world. On the American side until 
a year ago we had only 260,000 horsepower. We have 400,000 now, 
but on 260,000 horsepower Niagara Falls has become the leading elec- 
trochemical center of the world, and in the World War, in its stress and 
in its difficulties, we found that without Niagara Falls we would not 
have been able to wage successfully our part in the great World War. 
We found that 80 to 90 per cent of the basic things which go into the 
prodaction of munitions came from Niagara Falls. 

Now, if you can accomplish that by what has been done at Niagara 
Falls—if you can accomplish more, for over there we carried that 


power to Buffalo, we have carrled it half way across the State to 
Syracuse, and we haye supplied the needs in all those directions.. If 
you can do that with 260,000 horsepower, what a tremendous stride 
forward in industrial development will this country have made when 
it has 3,000,000 located on the Tennessee and its tributaries! * * * 

The object lesson on the Tennessee has taught us a very useful les- 
son indeed, because we proyide for a general survey of all navigable 
streams where water-power development is feasible with the object 
of making the best development for water power and for navigation 
combined that is possible, 


It has long been an undisputed fact that’ the successful im- 
provement of the Tennessee River for navigation could never 
be brought about so long as commercial navigation over the 
Muscle Shoals was not possible throughout the year. The 
Tennessee River Improvement Association realizing this very 
properly concentrated its efforts on this stretch of the river 
and the completion of the permanent improyement there may 
sew be reasonably anticipated within a comparatively short 
time. 

The friends of the Muscle- Shoals development in both House 
and Senate, after the withdrawal of the Ford offer, still enter- 
tained the hope that some businesslike solution of this prob- 
lem might be found before the adjournment of Congress. It 
was evident that the President and a majority in both Senate 
and House were opposed to Government operation of the 
nitrate plants unless private interests were first given a fair 
opportunity to submit bids, and responding to this thought, 
the conferees of House and Senate unanimously recommended 
a plan embodying this feature, which had the approval of the 
President. While it did not carry all the safeguards and con- 
ditions which some sincere friends earnestly urged, yet the 
bill, as reported, was generally regarded as offering a business- 
like solution of the Muscle Shoals problem, and had it been 
submitted to a yote, would have passed in both Senate and 
House, and been approved by the President. Under the bill 
So reported authority was given the President to call for bids 
for the operation of the plant under a private lease, subject to 
certain stipulated limitations and conditions, and if no bid, 
satisfactory to the President, was submitted prior to December, 
1925, the President was then directed and empowered to organ- 
ize a Government corporation for the operation of the nitrate 
plants, and funds were made available for that purpose. The 
conferees, recognizing the indispensability of Dam No. 8, 
wisely provided that the Government build such a dam, and 
that it be considered as forming a part of the Muscle Shoals 
unit, In passing, I will say that unless Dam No. 3 is built by 
the Government and made a part of this unit, no private party, 
in my judgment, can be found who will be willing to guarantee 
the efficient operation of the nitrate plants under a contract 
promising a substantial reduction in the price of commercial 
fertilizers. 

The report of the conferees, which I have outlined, was 
opposed by power and fertilizer interests, and by some Sen- 
ators who are sincere advocates of Government operation, 
These influences were responsible for the failure of the Senate 
to consider the conference report. 5 

While it is to be regretted that no definite policy was fixed 
by the last Congress, yet the resolution passed by the House just 
before adjournment, Mr. Speaker, should carry encouragement 
to the people of the Tennessee Valley, since they may confi- 
dently expect, I feel, that the President will take immediate 
steps to see that the many months which must pass before Con- 
gress meets again are not lost. 

The way is open for the President to appoint a competent 
commission under powers granted him in the national defense 
act, and funds for that purpose are now available. The House 
resolution urges the exercise of this power. The commission 
will have ample opportunity to study the entire problem of fer- 
tilizer manufacture, as well as power development at Muscle 
Shoals and elsewhere on the Tennessee. It can prepare a 
fair and uniform basis on which, under the direction of the. 
President, bids on this property could be called for; and as a 
result of the commission's work the President should be in po- 
sition to make definite recommendations to the Sixty-ninth Con- 
gress when it assembles as to the best disposition of the Muscle 
Shoals property. 

If the distinguished chairman of the Committee on Military 
Affairs in the last Congress, Mr. JohN C. McKenzie, of Illinois, 
was made chairman of such a commission, it would give ad- 
vance assurance that a solution will be found and proposed 
which will properly serve the interests of the farmers and the 
Government. Mr. McKenzie not only knows this subject as 
few men do, but he enjoys in such full measure the confidence 
of Congress and farm associations that his appointment would 
seem most fortunate and fitting. 
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One thing is certain, this whole matter, if it is to be wisely 
and speedily settled, must be removed from the realm of poli- 
tics and an endless discussion in Congress, and it would seem 
that its reference to a competent commission enjoined to con- 
sider it on its merits is a promising development. Should the 
President act favorably on this suggestion of the House, and I 
trust he will, the efforts of the Sixty-eighth Congress to secure 
for the farmers and the public the benefits of cheaper fertilizer 
in time of peace and a plentiful supply of explosives in time of 
war will not have been in vain. 

If authority is conferred on the President by the Sixty-ninth 
Congress to lease the nitrate plants and the surplus electric 
energy to private operators, absolute care must be taken in 
granting such authority to make it clear to the President that 
no private lease should be approved unless, in the judgment of 
the President, it clearly promises a substantial reduction in 
the present cost of commercial fertilizers te farmers, and rea- 
sonable rates to consumers as to any surplus electric energy 
so disposed of. If such benefits can not be guaranteed by pri- 
vate operation, the Government must maintain and operate 
the plants. In this connection, let me call attention to the fact 
that the testimony of the experts as brought out in the exten- 
sive hearings before both Senate and House committees was 
remarkably unanimous in one respect, for all agreed that a 
reduction of approximately 50 per cent in the cost of fer- 
tilizers to the farmers could reasonably be expected to follow 
the efficient operation of the Muscle Shoals nitrate plants. 

In order to illustrate the importance of such a saving to the 
farmers of States adjacent and near to the Tennessee River, 
as compared with any possible saving to power consumers of 
these States, consider how the expenditures of farmers for 
fertilizers in Tennessee, Mississippi, Alabama, Georgia, and the 
Carolinas, as shown by the last census, compares with the total 
expenditures of the public for all public utility electric power 
purchased in these States as recently as 1922. 

The fertilizer bill of the farmers of these States amounted to 
$169,419,329 while the entire sales of electric power by all pub- 
lic utilities in these States totaled only $65,396,740. A saving 
of 50 per cent in the cost of fertilizers, therefore, would be a 
greater financial benefit to the public than the free gift of the 
electrical power to eyery consumer in these States, for a saving 
of about $85,000,000 would pay the entire electrical power bill, 
with nearly $20,000,000 to spare. 

From what has just been shown, it must be clear to all that 
the Government's property at Muscle Shoals and the power 
possibilities of the Tennessee are indeed a great national as- 
set—which must be conserved and used in times of peace pri- 
marily for the benefit of agriculture, to which high purpose it 
was dedicated by the national defense act of 1916. 

Surely no one will deny that the Government here has an op- 
portunity to render a real service to farmers, and through them 
to the Nation, of such transcendent importance that it would 
indeed be criminal either to long delay or to fail to make wise 
and effective use of such an opportunity. 

We have now reached that point in our growth and develop- 
ment when our agricultural resources must be considered 
not only from the standpoint of farmers, following a particular 
occupation for profit, but also bearing in mind that agricul- 
ture is a great public interest, a great public business, having 
an ever-growing influence and bearing upon the fortunes of 
our Nation and race—for nothing is truer than that agricul- 
ture is the great mothering occupation for the maintenance of 
civilization. 

In conclusion, it is my judgment, Mr Speaker, that if our 
people continue watchful and vigilant the prospects for the 
improvements of the entire Tennessee River were never brighter 
than they are to-day. There was once a time when there was 
discrimination against the Tennessee and in favor of the Ohio 
River. In an effort to secure economic justice for the Tennessee 
River at the hands of Congress 20 years ago, Senator John 
T. Morgan, of Alabama, presented his famous report on the 
Tennessee River in which he compared the appropriations for 
the Tennessee and Ohio Rivers, and declared that “ while rivalry 
and competition between these great water courses is for the 
public good and is commendable, an improvident or unjust dis- 
crimination against either of them is a wrong to the entire 
country and is a positive disadvantage to the commerce of 
both rivers and to the people who reside upon and near to each 
of them. A boat loaded with commerce at Pittsburgh and 
destined to Knoxville has as much right to the convenient 
navigation of Tennessee River as it would have on the Missis- 
sippi River, if it was destined to New Orleans.” 

Thanks to the persistent and well-directed efforts of the 
Tennessee River Improvement Association, the recognition of 
the importance and value of the Tennessee River is now well 
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established. With the completion of the comprehensive survey 
the rapid construction of the necessary navigation-power dams 
is assured, for private capital is already competing for the 
opportunity to build these dams at its own expense as rapidly 
as their possibilities are officially disclosed. 

The dam on the Clinch River and the one at Dam site No. 3 
must, however, be reserved and built with Government funds, 
and when such a course is determined on, private capital will 
be found ready and willing to construct the intermediate dams 
at its own expense, and to make proper and reasonable con- 
tribution to the Government for such privilege, and which, over 
a period of years, will repay to the Government, in its entirety, 
all moneys expended in the building of the dams on Clinch 
River, as well as power Dams 2 and 3 at Muscle Shoals. With 
this accomplished, the prediction of Alabama's statesman, 20 
years ago, that these dams would be paid for by private parties 
because of the value of the water power created by them, will 
be realized and the country at large will then come to recog- 
nize that Senator Morgan was right when he said that such a 
development would be of “such public and private benefit to 
all concerned that its blessings to the whole country are beyond 
computation.” 
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I WANT TO KNOW 


Mr. COOPER of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I want to know— 

Who is behind the repeated attempts to break down the pro- 
hibition enforcement law? - 

Why is it that the advocates of legalized beer protest so 
earnestly that they are total abstainers and that they are not 
holders of brewery stocks? 

Is it possible that the brewery interests which once cor- 
rupted American politics, controlled legfslation, and dictated 
to State and Nation are not sufficiently grateful to at least pay 
the expenses of their volunteer champions to-day? 

How much would it be worth to the brewery interests to 
secure a law legalizing the sale of 2.75 per cent beer? 

Does anyone actually believe the wet propaganda that the 
country as a whole is consuming as much intoxicating liquor 
as ever or that if the saloons were opened drinking would 
decrease? 

Since the transportation of intoxicants in license days was 
one of our most serious traffic problems, does anyone believe 
that we can to-day transport clandestinely one-tenth of the 
amount of intoxicants we consumed in 1917 or one-tenth of the 
raw materials needed to produce them? 


HOW ABOUT QUEBEC? 


Does not the experience of Quebec, where the sale of beer 
increased 15 per cent and the sale of hard liquors increased 32 
per cent in two years suggest the failure of licensed beer to 
satisfy whisky thirsts? : 

How can the American brewery advocates of 2.75 per cent 
beer explain the failure of the Quebec law to prevent the alco- 
holle content of beer from climbing from 2.51 per cent to 6 and 
8 per cent even with the sale of hard liquor? S 

Would the success of the drive against prohibition repeat 
here the Quebec experience where brewery stocks jumped from 
$15 to $185 per share in a single year? 

Are any ignorant that bootlegging and moonshining existed 
long before prohibition and are to-day as troublesome to gov- 
ernment control in Quebec and British Columbia as to prohi- 
bition enforcement in the United States? 

Who wants to go back to the days when we used to sing 
“Where is my wandering boy to-night? Down in the licensed 
saloon?” ; 

What have the brewers done for the country that entitles 
them to make a lazy living out of the weakness of their fel- 
low men? 

As a former locomotive engineer I would like to know how 
many opponents to prohibition want to ride on a train with a 
drinking engineer? 

Do labor-union members want to exchange the great labor 
banks built under prohibition conditions for the bartender's 
cash register? 

Is there any intelligent labor leader who questions that under 
prohibition labor has made greater advance, with fewer strikes 
and fewer defeats when strikes were inevitable? 


WHICH DOES THE WORKER WANT? 


Since we can't “rush the can” and “run the tin lizzie” on 
the same dollar, which will the worker choose? 

Would it pay to trade our 17,000,000 self-starting automobiles 
for 100,000 bung-starting bartenders? 

Did anyone ever get a job simply because he drank liquor? 

Is any home made happier by drink or any boy given a bet- 
ter chance in life if he uses liquor? 
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Does the victim who has been blinded or who has lost his 
health or job through booze believe the drink was worth the 
cost? 

Does the temporary elation created by intoxicants offset the 
aftermath of the morning after the night before? 

Shall we empty our schools again that our boys and girls may 
go to work to support the families while father spends his 
wage check in a 2.75 beer saloon? 

How many mothers, daughters, wives, and families join in 
the request that the brass rail be reestablished for father’s 
feet? 

Whoever heard of a woman getting a divorce because her 
husband did not drink, or a man committing crime because he 
was sober? 

Will the bankers indorse the brewers’ plea for the billions 
of dollars saved since the Nation took the pledge? 

How many insurance policies of the $13,000,000,000 total 
now written annually in this country must be canceled if 
much of the premium payments is spent once more for beer 
as in the old days? 

Why should we reestablish the slums and halt our home- 
building program that has developed since prohibition merely 
to enrich the liquor interests? 


HAS THE MOVIE MAGNATE FORGOTTEN? 


Has the movie magnate forgotten that 177,790 saloons were 
his competitors before the eighteenth amendment closed them? 

What would happen to the present increased milk and dairy 
products consumption under prohibition if the eighteenth 
amendment were repealed? 

If we had to sneak into the speak-easy to buy a radio outfit 
or furniture, do you think it would increase their production 
and sale as the wets say prohibition has boomed the sale of 
liquor? 

Why is the United States the richest Nation in the world 
if prohibition ruins a country? 

How many groceries, shoe stores, and furniture stores shall 
we have to close up if we bring back the sale of beer? 
Whose boys shall we pick out to fill the thinning ranks of 
booze victims if we weaken prohibition enforcement? 

Whose daughters shall we draft to fill the brothels which 

thrived with licensed intoxicants but have languished under 
prohibition? 
Wim the buyers of unused jails, sold since prohibition, sell 
them back to the States, cities, and counties at bargain prices 
if we permit beer once more to manufacture criminals whole- 
sale? 

What kind of selective draft shall pick out the 250,000 work- 
men to be maimed annually by industrial accidents if we 
cuncel the prohibition of beer, which reduced such accidents by 
that total? 

Which of the welfare activities of philanthropic societies, 
now maintained by the $74,000,000 once spent to support the 
drunkard’s family, shall we cancel if we again legalize the beer 
which made that drunkard and pauper? 

What has become of the greasy beggar who sat on the saloon 
corner and asked for a nickel for a sandwich and then spent 
it in a café instead of a cafeteria? 


DID HÐ HELP VOTH IT OUT? 


Did you ever know a wet who now claims that he is against 
the return of the saloon who helped to vote it out? 

Is not a business man who is now reaping the benefits of 
prohibition an ingrate when he fails to support it? 

Who would dare drive an auto or cross a city street if legal- 
ized intoxicants were sold to drivers or pedestrians in 177,790 
saloons as in preprohibition days? 

Since gasoline and booze do not mix what about dry goods 
and wet goods? 

Which is worse, blowing holes in a money vault or shooting 
holes in the Constitution? 

How can a banker expect his employees to obey the law 
against theft and forgery if he encourages the violation of the 
provision of the Constitution which prohibits the liquor traffic? 

Where would 100,000 business men find a place to do busi- 
ness if they had to move from the former saloon sites, even if 
enough prosperity and good business survived to make their 
stores profitabie? 

If drinking was a bad habit before prohibition is it not just 
as bad now, besides being an unpatriotic act? 

Why will drinkers of hooch gamble with death and their 
health in order to satisfy a bad habit? 

Since prohibition has been a principal factor in saving a 
million lives in five years, shall we sentence another million to 
needless death by recalling the beer which sapped vitality, 
lowered disease resistance, and caused premature death? 


Did the brass rail in the beer saloon ever support any prin- 
ciple or government, or only its paralyzed victim? 


LIBERTY OF LICENSE? 


Is citizenship license or is it liberty under the law? 

If a judge buys liquor from a bootlegger, is he not as guilty 
as the prisoner whom he sentences for violating the law? 

Ew fan you expect other than blind tigers if you have blind 
officers 

Can a nation endure half sober and half drunk, half lawless 
and half loyal? 

If the drink habit is a cancer on the physical body, is not 
lawlessness a cancer on the body politic? 

; if lawbreakers control lawmakers, what becomes of the 
aw? 

If there is a reaction against prohibition, why do the people 
return to Congress a greater dry majority every two years? 

If prohibition is not the will of the majority of the people, 
why does not the alleged wet majority repeal it? 

If prohibition was put over when the people were offguard, 
why do they keep it after they are on guard? 

How does a legislator fulfill his oath of office to support the 
Constitution when he does not support legislation to make the 
Constitution operative? 

Does a governor, judge, mayor, or policeman who fails to en- 
force the law have a right to the respect of law-abiding citizens? 

What would happen to the bootlegger if every officer of the 
law took his job seriously and tried to do his full duty? 


WHO DOES LAW ENFORCEMENT HARM? 


Who is injured by Jaw enforcement except lawbreakers? 

Can a liquor law violator ask the Goyernment to protect his 
property rights when he violates the Constitution and the right 
of the Government to law obedience? 

Do not illicit liquor dealers who corrupt an occasional weak 
or underpaid officer prove the viciousness of the liquor traf- 
fickers rather than the failure of prohibition? 

Is the rum runner any better than a pirate? 

Why do advocates of drinking for revenue believe it is right 
to make a public profit from a private vice? ; 

If, under license, the American people spent over $2,000,- 
000,000 per year for drink to get a half billion in liquor tax 
revenue, and received premiums of crime, poverty, and insanity, 
is it not good business to spend $11,000,000 for enforcement to 
receive widespread prosperity, health, and order? 

When a small minority defy the enforcement of law, shall the 
Nation surrender? 


THE GREATEST PROBLEM WE FACE TO-DAY IS LAW ENFORCEMENT 


Mr. SMITH. Mr. Speaker, we have liquor lawlessness to-day 
for the same reason that some farmers have weeds. We can 
get rid of it by using the method the farmer uses with weeds. 
The old law, “ Whatsoever a man sows that shall he also reap,” 
has not been repealed. The crimes of the bootlegger and the 
rum runner are the natural result of the long years of liquor 
license when we permitted the appetite for alcohol to send its 
roots down deep into the Nation. America was so busy de- 
veloping her resources, building her empire that she was un- 
aware of the strength of the parasites which were fattening on 
her. She was like the farmer opening new rich soil. He may 
discount the weeds until he finds the fertility of his soil ab- 
sorbed by the enemies of his crop. The farmer knows what 
to do when he makes that discovery. That may be the reason 
that the prohibition movement had its beginning and has to-day 
its strongest support from the rural section. These men know 
the difference between weeds and wholesome plants, and they 
rip the weeds out. 

APPETITE NOT EASILY DESTROYED 

Liquor lawlessness has found # fertile field in America be- 
eause it has been comparatively easy and profitable to pander 
to the appetites and vices of mankind. Legislation can not eure 
these appetites. It can only prevent the creation of a new army 
of slaves to King Booze. It can help the alcohol addict to break 
his chains by closing the open doors of temptation. Those 
doors were set swinging by over a hundred years of license. 
The Government itself shared in the profit from making men 
drunk. Unwholesome appetites were stimulated through ad- 
yertisement, social custom, cheapness and accessibility of drink, 
and the suggestive power of example. Inherited weaknesses 
joined with environment in developing that appetite, Four 
years of prohibition, with drink made costly and dificult to 
obtain, have dulled that craving. Time will cure it entirely. 
Meanwhile we are not yearly creating an army of hundreds of 
thousands of youths to be devotees of Bacchus. But we still 
have the liquor addict with us, our inheritance from the days of 
license. He will sacrifice anything—health, money, honor—to 
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gratify his craving. So long as that profit is greater than the 
costs of doing illicit business the lawless traffic will flourish, 
When fines, forfeitures, confiscations, and imprisonment out- 
weigh the profit the traffic will die. In spite of all the eloquent 
pleas of constitutional rights, sumptuary legislation, or per- 
sonal liberty offered in his defense by his customer, the boot- 
legger is no high-souled idealist. He is after the money, first, 


last, and all the time. He will quit when the oyerhead of 


crime eats up the profits. 
LACK OF PERSISTENCE 


We will win in our battle with these lawless elements when 
the American people realize that we are really at war with an 
internal enemy. A greater issue than the success or failure 
of prohibition is at stake. Democracy itself is in the balance. 
A nation of freemen after half a century of deliberation have 
voted to adopt a policy of government. It was driven to that 
determination by the lawlessness of the liquor traffic, No ward, 
city or State could be kept free from this scourge of drink while 
there was a near-by wet center from which liquor could be 
shipped into the dry territory. Local option was only a name. 
No dry majority was respected by the booze barons. The 
Federal interstate shipment law was only partially effective. 
As no State or city could continue half wet and half dry, so 
the Nation itself found that utter outlawry of the whole traffic 
was the only way to prevent continual invasion of prohibition 
territory by the liquor interests. Seventy per cent of the whole 
population and 95 per cent of the country population were 
under dry laws when the eighteenth amendment was adopted 
as the deliberate will of the people. The majorities given this 
decision were unexampled. Recurrent elections have evidenced 
an increase in this tremendous majority. The legal and orderly 
methods of registering the majority will were followed when 
this policy was adopted. In opposition to it, a minority, small 
but very vocal, raised itself. Defeated in its attempt to thwart 
the will of the majority by legal and proper methods, it to-day 
defies it. With them are ranged certain aliens who do not 
desire to become Americanized. To surrender means confession 
that the Nation is not strong enough to enforce its will upon 
an inconsiderable minority. A new sort of bloc would be in 
control, a bloc of lawbreakers dictating their will. 

The forgotten whisky rebellion in the opening years of our 
national life was less menacing. That melted away before 
the armed force of the Nation. It was a mutinous protest 
against tax, not a rejection of the entire theory of constitu- 
tional government such as we face to-day. 

Into this war with a rebellious group America entered with- 
out full preparedness, It is our habit. We have never been 
prepared for any war we ever fought. We have another habit, 
however, which cancels that one in part. We have never lost a 
war into which we have entered. We arm and equip ourselves 
after he fighting begins. We learn our tactics from the ad- 
yersary. We devise our strategy after we see our opponent’s 
moves. So it has been in all our wars. So it is to-day in the 
fight against the liquor outlaws. 

Our officers and even the judges of our courts went into this 
conflict unprepared. We had no success in enforcing any laws 
upon the liquor traffic. We had tried everything in vain. 
Every measure to control this essentially lawless business had 
been futile. The police of every city knew that few saloons 
obeyed the law; that the bootlegger and speakeasy carried on 
the business after the front doors were closed. But aside from 
spasmodie and theatric campaigns, usually conducted for po- 
litical effect, the police of no license city ever seriously at- 
tempted to stop liquor lawlessness. There were no traditions 
here to support the police when the duty of enforcing the new 
law fell upon them. Some of the police were venal, but the 
novelty of compelling liquor dealers to observe the law affected 
more men than bribes. 

POLITICS 


The close alliance between politics and liquor in the past had 
its effect upon enforcement of the law. Many public officials 
owed their posts to brewery or saloon influences. They were 
unfriendly to the new laws. They protected liquor outlaws. 
They were the cause of many scandals. Political leaders in wet 
communities secured the appointment of wet men to enforce 
dry laws. The ineyitable happened. Men who put loyalty to 
booze above loyalty to the Constitution should not be in public 
life. They menace not only prohibition but the whole theory 
and practice of democracy. There is no room in any legislative 
body for those who, actively or passively, would nullify the 
Constitution. 

Until the Federal enforcement of prohibition is reorganized, 
centralized, and placed under civil-service rules the best en- 
forcement is impossible, 


CONCURRENT POWERS 


Failure of some States, such as Maryland and New York, to 
exercise their concurrent power in passing enforcement laws 
provided liquor outlaws with semiprotected centers of activity. 
The State or local officials could not interfere with making or 
transportng liquor. A few Federal agents could not effectively 
police a whole commonwealth. The bootleggers and rum 
runners accepted the implied invitation of such States and 
from such centers of operation they flooded other States with 
their product. 

The courts themselyes were puzzled. Every point that 
might be raised to question the new law was emphasized by 
the lawyers for the outlawed traffic. The courts eventually re- 
solved all these questions, but until they had been properly 
determined judges were cautious. The dockets were soon 
crammed with cases awaiting trial when the constitutionality 
of the law should be determined. Witnesses vanished and un- 
counted cases had to be dropped, to the encouragement of the 
bootleggers. This was inevitable. 


INADEQUATE PUNISHMENT 


The courts, too, were unaccustomed to dealing with cased 
of this character. While notably true of our Federal courts 
this was true of our courts in general. It had long been the 
habit to regard liquor cases as essentially trivial. These were 
petty cases, unworthy of the attention of some of the judges. 
So they deemed, at first, not perceiving that the whole question 
of democracy’s right to adopt and enforce a policy against the 
will of a rebellious minority, was fundamental to each case. 
Because of this misconception, light fines or suspended sen- 
tences were the rule. Often prisoners were allowed to deposit 
collateral which they joyously forfeited rather than appear in 
court. Contempt for the law and the court inevitably followed. 


PARDONS 


Even when liquor outlaws had been captured and had been 
sentenced by the courts there still existed avenues of escape. 
Each man higher up“ who was thus convicted at once sought 
a pardon through his friends. The influence of prominent men 
was purchased with large sums of money offered as a fee for 
“services.” The easy pity of sentimentalists was enlisted by 
professional sob invokers who pictured the mental anguish of 
these once prominent men now in felons’ cells. Too often 
pardons were granted men who had deliberately conspired to 
violate the Constitution for the sake of gain. The average 
citizen's faith in justice and in the sincerity of government was 
shaken when he saw these confessed criminals free within a 
few months of their conviction. There is a place for parole of 
prisoners. Clemency should be extended those who merit it, 
But democracy is doomed when deliberate offenders against the 
fundamental law of the land can purchase pardons through 
their wealth or influence. 

MOONSHINING 


When the distilleries and breweries closed their doors all 
sources of supply for the liquor outlaws were not closed, 
Moonshining, had long been an ancient practice. Few bar- 
tenders lacked the knowledge of “splits.” Many a saloonist 
had boasted that he bought a barrel of whisky when he opened 
his saloon and had never bought another. Nonrefillable bottles 
had been sought by distillers to combat this substitution of 
adulterated, homemade booze sold under favored labels. 


DRUGGISTS 


Besides, the warehouses were full of whisky. It could be 
withdrawn for medicinal purposes. A great epidemic ensued. 
The nonethical druggists reaped harvests. The bootleggers 
grew rich. In 1921 spirituous liquor was withdrawn for medici- 
nal purposes to the amount of 6,671,860 gallons. This was 
cut the following year to 2,654,406 gallons. Improvement in 
the permit system reduced the total to 1,754,893 in 1923 and 
1,813,000 in the year ending June 30, 1924, but that opening 
year, 1921, was the year of jubilee for the bootlegger. He was 
getting real whisky, properly aged, at low prices and retailing 
it for all the traffic would bear. 


RUM RUNNERS 


As the permit withdrawal system was improved, this flood of 
whisky decreased. Tbe rum runner then became the important 
factor in the illicit trade. Our vast coast line, indented with 
thousands of possible landing places, invited the smuggler. He 


accepted the invitation. Vessels of every character came laden 
with intoxicants. To combat these invaders we had only the 
Coast Guard, an overtasked group of men upon whom fell the 
hardest tasks performed by any men in the Government service. 
They were poorly equipped. A score of vessels, many of them 
a quarter of a century old, slow and scantily manned, had 
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the task of repelling an armada of smugglers. The Coast 
Guard did all that was possible and more than seemed possible, 
But the cases of whisky and rum poured into the country. 
From the northern border fast trucks ran through open coun- 
try with additional supplies for the outlaws of alcohol Many 
of the friends of prohibition were aghast at the open defiance of 
Jaw and the success of the criminals. 

The liquor criminals did not lack the support of a certain 
group of “respectable citizens —scoff laws, dusting off the 
ancient standards of personal liberty, State rights, sumptu- 
ary legislation, and a score of honored banners under which 
true men have fought in the past—and tried to give dignity to 
the assailants of constitutional government. They compared 
the bootlegger to the Boston Tea Party patriots. They extolled 
the rum runner as the romantic champion of revolt against 
new oppression. Murderous criminals, trading in poisons, their 
hands red with the blood of gang warfare, were championed by 
the wealthy drink addicts they served and by the flabby senti- 
mentalists who deal in phrases not facts. 

Thus supplied and thus defended and encouraged, the wave 
of liquor lawlessness mounted to its climax. It became only 
too apparent that the laws must be strengthened, penalties in- 
creased, sources of supply eliminated, and enforcement made 
more forceful. We had been trying moral suasion upon men 
who would not know a moral if they met one on the street. 
We had appealed to the better nature of men who had no better 
nature, We had been giving the most dangerous criminals a 
slap on the wrist when what they needed was a good right 
to the point of the jaw. 

The cure for liquor lawlessness, we discovered, was the cure 
for weeds. Not argument or expostulation, but action, unre- 
mitting, unapologetic, until the parasites were gone. We began 
with the law. It had too many loopholes. Congress passed 
supplementary acts. It remedied the faults disclosed by ex- 
perience. It made possible the imposition of heavier penalties 
by reviving the revenue Jaws. State legislatures followed 
suit by strengthening State laws. 

The courts began to resent the way their authority was 
flouted. They are ceasing now to temper justice with too much 
mercy. Tardily, perhaps, but surely, they are taking from the 
arsenal of justice the weapons which might have been effec- 
tively used many months ago and are using the injunction to 
close, with padlock, the offending saloons. Indictments for 
conspiracy to break the laws of the United States are being 
obtained against highly placed offenders. In Gary, Ind., a large 
group of officeholders were thus prosecated and are in prison 
to-day. Over a thousand conspiracy cases have been insti- 
tuted in the past two years. 

With increased severity of the courts, which are ceasing to 
treat the liquor outlaws as bad little boys who should be stood 
in the corner, is coupled a more effective closure of sources of 
supply. The Coast Guard, effectively equipped with boats 
which can outstrip even the rum runners’ speedy vessels, can 
use the increased range permitted under the new treaties to 
halt the blockade runners. Rum row can no longer land liquor 
almost at will It is an achievement now to get a cargo past 
the vigilant guardians of our shores. It will soon be an im- 
possibility. The Commandant of the Coast Guard has in- 
formed the service that not one ease of smuggled liquor is to 
be allowed to land. 

COUNTERFEITING PERMITS 

Counterfeiting of permit withdrawal blanks is made more 
difficult by special paper and printing. Genuine permits are 
more difficult to obtain. Druggists are concerned about the 
honor of their profession and are cooperating with the au- 
thorities to halt abuses which transform pharmacies into bar- 
rooms. In Kansas City the Missouri State Pharmacy Board 
found drug stores had increased from 400 to 600 in the past 
two years, although there is not enough drug business to sup- 
port the higher number. Most of the new stores had permits 
to dispense liquor, Action was taken against many of the new- 
comers who were violating State pharmacy laws. Texas drug- 
gists have also acted to rid their profession of disguised boot- 
leggers. 

So far as possible, without interfering with legitimate busi- 
ness, the denatured alcohol production must be carefully 
supervised. Modern business is closely interwoven with the 
use of industrial alcohol. The problem is to get the tares out 
of the field of business without rooting up the crops. 

The wet advocates point to less than 1 per cent of this 
trade still surviving and strive to make the Nation forget the 
victory gained in eradicating 99 per cent of this traffic. 

LAWLESS CHARACTER OF TRAFFIC 

Liquor has always been lawless. It has probably not been 

more lawless since the adoption of the eighteenth amendment 


than in license days. We arrest and punish violators of liquor 
laws to-day. Formerly such arrests were few in spite of the 
openness of the offense. 

It is false to charge that the Nation is drinking more than 
ever. As lunatics think all men are insane, so lawless drinkers 
think others are as themselves. They find their small clique 
or social set is made up of alcohol addicts and assume this Is 
typical. They ignore both the enormous quantities of liquor 
consumed in license days and the impossibility of manufactur- 
ing, transporting, and retailing even a small percentage of that 
amount clandestinely. 

The success of prohibition enforcement is far greater than 
its enemies wish or than its friends expected in so short a time. 
The frantic attempts of the wets to weaken the law or to put 
hindrances in the way of enforcement agents tells how the 
shoe pinches. 

The bootleg weeds are being ripped from America’s soil. 
We forget too readily the magnitude of the task the Nation 
faced when it issued its ban on this upas tree of corruption, 
crime, and death. The foes of prohibition magnify the flaws 
not yet remedied. Eager propagandists spread the idea that 
the Nation is drinking more than ever. Not even the rarity 
of public drunkenness or the decrease in alcoholism and in 
diseases incident to drink prevents the uninformed from beliey- 
ing these wet gossips. We have forgotten that 177,790 licensed 
saloons, with probably twice as many speakeasies, produced 
drunkards to disgrace the streets of all our wet cities a few 
years ago. Our consumption of spirits in the last unrestricted 
wet years was 164,291,294.6 gallons, and we drank 1,885,838,749 
gallons of beer that year. To this we should add the products 
of the homebrewer, home wine maker, and moonshiner, who 
flourished under license. 

During the last fiscal year 68,161 were arrested for violating 
the prohibition law. Fines and forfeitures assessed by the 
Federal courts in that time amounted to $5,682,719.87 while 
$855,395.37 was paid in compromise of cases. To these totals 
should be added the fines from cases brought in State courts. 

The Prohibition Unit has been concentrating the liquor in 
storage. When the Volstead Act was passed there were 296 
warehouses, holding 33,000,000 gallons. At present the 24,- 
500,000 gallons of intoxicants are held in 28 warehouses, saving 
$300,000 annually in storage charges and reducing the needed 
guards from 490 to 190. Withdrawals of whisky in 1917 
amounted to 164,291,294 gallons. In 1921, they totalled 8,671,- 
860 gallons. In the last fiscal year only 1,813,295 gallons were 
withdrawn for all purposes. Wine was withdrawn for medicinal 
preparations to the amount of 6,353,729 gallons in 1921. Last 
year only 4,194,030 gallons were withdrawn, including 2,942,429 
for sacramental use. 

These things all mean an increasing effectiveness of enforce- 
ment. Only those who haye blinded themselves can fail to see 
this steady advance. Ask Remus, the millionaire boclegger, 
who wears the prison uniform at Atlanta, whether prohibition 
is being enforced. Ask some of the Gary, Ind., city officials, 
who thought political pull could save them from arrest for 
bootlegging. They are in prison cells to-day, sadder but wiser 
men. Neither social position, congressional immunity, nor any 
other influence have saved the men higher up” who thought 
prohibition could not be enforced. Thousands are behind iron 
bars and stone walls to-day because they thought the law was 
a joke. 

This is the greatest problem we face to-day—the enforcement 
of law. The voice of the majority in this Nation placed the 
eighteenth amendment in the Constitution. If a small minority, 
through corruption of officials or through indifference of yoters, 
can nullify one portion of that Constitution to satisfy their 
thirst, then another group will find it easier to nullify other 
sections to satisfy their prejudices, greed, or ambition. It is 
no longer prohibition that is at stake. It is democracy itself. 
The continuance of orderly government is imperiled by the 
bootlegger and his patron. 


ENFORCEMENT OF PROHIBITION ACT 


Mr. RAKER. Mr. Speaker, I am in favor of House bill 6645, 
Sixty-eighth Congress, known as the Cramton bill. This bill 
has for objects and purposes the proper enforcement of the 
eighteenth amendment and what is known as the prohibition 
enforcement act to carry out the provisions of the eighteenth 
amendment to the United States Constitution. 

I voted for this act when it passed the House on June 5, 
1924. It was reported to the Senate by the appropriate com- 
mittee of the Senate on February 7, 1925; was permitted to die 
with the close of the session on March 4 without action by the 
Senate. 
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A noted doctor and loyal citizen of my district wrote me on | 
this subject, and as his letter is quite to the point I take the 
liberty of inserting it in full. The letter is as follows: 

Orrien or Dr. H. C. ELLER, 
Etna Mills, Calif., February 16, 1925. 
Joun E. Raker, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: The better class of citizens of this community want some 
teeth. put into the prohibition law—some big tusks that will rip the 
bootleggers up the back. 

Every voter to wliom I have talked prefers the compulsory jail sen- 
tence aud the fine optional with the judge. 

The jail sentence is the only punishment that will meet the case in 
this section. 

Thanking you for anything that you may do to protect our boys, 


I am, 
Very truly and fraternally, H. C. ELIR, 


WHY DOES: ENGLAND STOP AMERICA’S. AIRCRAFT POSSIBILITIES? 


Mr. GALLIYAN. Mr. Speaker, there has been pending in 
this Congress for some time past a joint resolution reading 
substantially as follows: 

Whereas the Council of Ambassadors on May 5, 1922, permitted Ger- 
many to resume the construction of commercial aircraft, and pub- 
licly declared its purpose of revising within two years the restrictions 
imposed by them relative to the definition of what constitutes com- 
mercial aircraft as differentiated from military aircraft; and 

Whereas there has been ne public announcement of any such re- 
vision ; and 

Whereas the interests of this country and of present-day aeronautics 
demand the fulfillment of such promised revision: Now therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Executive department be requested to ascertain 
from the council of ambassadors its present attitude toward such 
promised, revision, and. to inform the Senate thereof if not incon- 
sistent with our national interests, 


May I say to the House that whatever may contribute toward 
ab distance and saving time is of the utmost value to 
civilization? Speedy mail communication advances the interests 
of business, finance, and harmonious social relations. 

The recent trip of the ZR-3 presages a two-day mail and 
passenger service between the United States and Europe with 
all the incalculable international benefits such a service will 
confer. The advent of this boon to man is dependent solely 
upon ability to buy and operate such aircraft at costs as reason- 
able as the construction and operating costs that have been in 
force in Germany for years. 

It is not generally known here that the Germans have had 
dirigible passenger service for 15 years; that eight of their 
ships have made 1,691 passenger trips, covering 140,000 miles, 
in 3,708 hours of travel; that there has never been a single loss 
of life or injury to any passenger; or that professional Zeppelin 
pilots are life insured at ordinary rates, as being engaged in a 
normal occupation without extraordinary risk. 

Admiral Moffett recently revealed that the American-con- 
structed Shenandoah cost $1.37 per cubic foot and advocates 
the construction of a 6,000,000 cubie-foot ship for mail and pas- 
senger service, to cost $1 per cubie foot—$6,000,000. But the 
ZR-3 was delivered for less than 38 cents per cubic foot and is 
admittedly the best airship ever built. Her builders are 
anxious, if permitted, to deliver others at the same figure. 

Trans-Atlantic air-mail service is undoubtedly coming, and 
Germany could deliver Zeppelins in a matter of months. From 
any other source no delivery is possible for years. We accept 
Admiral Moffett’s assertion that dirigibles built at the cost per 
foot of the Shenandoah can carry mail with profit. But were 
ships delivered in less than one-half the time and at less than 
one-half the cost, surely it would make up considerable of the 
much-discussed postal deficit. This is only one of the many 
reasons why we have a direct, practical, as well as a senti- 
mental, interest in making it possible for the Zeppelin Airship 
Building Co. to resume construction of their product. 

The allied inhibition against this German activity is nothing 
less than an economical crime. And this ban should be lifted, 
For it can be lifted without rewriting or even reinterpreting 
any clause or single word in the treaty of Versailles. We agree 
to the entire propriety of the treaty provision which forbids 
Germany to build any airships for military purposes. But 
what is their military purpose in face of the fact that experts 
are practically unanimous in asserting that the military value 
of airships is utterly negligible. 

As of May 5, 1922, the Council of Ambassadors allowed Ger- 
many to resume the building of airships for commercial pur- 
poses, defining commercial ships as those containing not more 
than 1,000,000 cubic feet of gas. The council thereupon au- 
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thorized Germany to build the ZR-3 for the United States Gov- 
ernment, with the proviso that she .was to be used only for 
commercial and in no event for military purposes. We have no 
quarrel with this perfectly proper condition. But we do ven- 
ture to assail its consistence. It is absolutely contradictory to 
the limiting definition and shows it up as a ridiculous pretense, 
To distinguish by size alone between military and commercial 
airships is as accurate as it would be to deseribe an armored 
3 boat as a peace ship and the Leviathan as a man- 
of-war. 

Small airships are to-day so: valueless for any purpose that 
the effect of the limitation has been to suspend all activity in 
the industry. And unless the restriction is revised the industry 
will be killed, in so far as concerns the best existing plant, the 
originating, most eompetent engineers, and most experienced 
workmen. Does anyone deny that this inyolves a loss to busi- 
ness progress? 5 

The council itself recognized this in its promise at the time 
the limitation was imposed’ to revise the restriction within 
two years; that is, by May 5, 1924. That promise at this time, 
10 months after its maturity, remains unfulfilled. Why? 

Do our European friends desire te curtail our air commerce 
‘as our marine commerce has been crippled through methods 
which morally are not essentially dissimilar? Britain is now 
engaged in building two comparatively huge dirigibles of 
5,000,000 cubic feet gas content each, with Government help. 
Britain knows that American business is not nursed on sub- 
sidies. Britain knows further that American business does not 
need subsidies if permitted to buy in her material in the best 
markets without gratuitous foreign interference. 

in airship construction Germany has easily proven herself 
the leader, as well as the birthplace of the practicable dirigible. 
Why is this important industry forbidden to contribute its 
share of reparation payments under the Dawes plan? Swift, 
safe communication of this character between nations is per- 
haps the most potent prospective factor for promoting world- 
wide international understanding and good will. Shall this 
handicap upon our aerial progress be permitted to continue 
because of French and British fear of commercial competi- 
tion? For it is fear of German manufacture and American 
operation that is at the bottom of this conspiracy to withhold 
from us this opportunity to participate in the air commerce of 
the world. : 

Aeronautic progress and the advancement of mankind de- 
mand the resumption of dirigible construction by the one 
organization: of proven ability te build safe craft economically, 
Our own Government recognized this in arranging with that 
organization for the delivery of the ZR-3. 

It recognized the same principle when previously it con- 
tracted to buy from the Zeppelin Co. a 3,500,000 cubic-foot ship 
which was to fly around the world without stop. The eontract 
for this giant of the air was signed by our then Secretary of 
War. The Zeppelin Co. bought $50,000 worth of materials 
to begin work in accordance with this signed contract. Con- 
struetion was about to start when orders. direct from Washing- 
ton countermanded all previous orders from the same identical 
source and declared the deal off. Because the Allies eame in 
and objected, and for that reason alone, our contract, written 
and signed by the two parties, was declared to be a serap of 
paper. And the Zeppelin Co. has never been able to: collect 
$1 of the $50,000 expended by it on this contract and due it 
from the United States, 

Are our international commercial policies forever to be con- 
trolled by alien diplomatic coercion? Is our advantage in hav- 
ing the world’s only known helium supply to be nullified by self- 
seeking, competitive, unfair, foreign influences? 

It is our right to know why we are deprived of the freedom to 
buy airships from the best source; why the Council of Ambas- 
sadors has not kept its promise to revise the restrictions on 
Zeppelin-built airships for commercial purposes; if and when 
the council intends to make this promise good; why a peaceful 
commercial industry should continue to be under allied political 
ban, at great cost to Germany, to reparation payments, to 
aerial progress, to the United States, and to the world at large. 

We propose to ascertain these facts. 

On Thursday, the 15th of January last, the Allies were 
to have made publie their reasons for the continued British 
occupancy of Cologne, which was to have been evacuated on 
January 10. Among the penalties imposed upon Germany 


was the destruction, immediately after the delivery of the 
Z R- to the United States Government, of the one remaining 
sizable Zeppelin shed. Since the acceptance of the Dawes plan 
German workmen have been kept so busy at. productive effort 
that failure to divert their energies to tasks of destruction 
surely should not be penalized further. 


We have received no 
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word that this act of vandalism has been enforced. But this 
violation, if such it can be called, is negative and harmless, 
for the shed lies idle; it would take the better part of a year 
to build a ship in it; and nothing of the kind could be done in 
secrecy. Yet the allied note is expected to make this omission 
appear in most heinous aspect. 

Let us show that we have the sense at least to know the 
sort of political maneuvers these allied gentlemen are exe- 
cuting, under cover of controversy about side-stepping their 
honest debts. Let us show that we have the gumption to pro- 
test against exclusion from the world's air commerce under 
cover of penalties upon Germany; penalties arbitrarily im- 
posed after the treaty of Versailles was signed. Let us show 
that, even if we are tame enough to submit, we are not so 
foolish as to be entirely hoodwinked. Let us voice this pro- 
test in a tone and at a time thatewill cause its echoes to rever- 
berate in Paris before this proposed infamous assault is com- 
mitted against man’s progress in the conquést of the air. 

I repeat, it is our right to know which of our former Allies 
is in the main responsible for the action which has prevented 
America from buying airships from the best source. Is it 
Albion, and is it true, as has been said in other days, that his 
capacity for malignity is only equaled by his hatred and con- 
tempt for the United States of America? I pause for a reply. 


ALABAMA ANSWERS NEVADA'S PROPOSAL TO AMEND THE EIGHTEENTH 
AMENDMENT 


Mr. OLIVER of Alabama, Mr. Speaker, the Governor and 
attorney general of Alabama haye, with an ardent devotion to 
the public good and in the interest of law enforcement, made a 
strikingly effective, direct, and frank answer to those who, pro- 
fessing to speak for Nevada, propose to amend and destroy the 
eighteenth amendment to the Constitution. 

The answer strips from this so-called Nevada proposal its 
mask of specious propaganda, and rightly expresses a pro- 
found faith in the people, despite the oft-repeated slanders of 
liquor interests who seek to attribute to the entire Nation the 
vices of a small minority. 7 

This is the reply of the Governor and attorney general of 
Alabama: 

STATE oF ALABAMA, EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENT, 
: Montgomery, February 13, 1925. 
Hon. A, S. HENDERSON, 
Speaker of the Assembly, Carson City, Nev. 


Dean Si: Our attention has been directed to the resolution intro- 
duced in the Senate of Nevada making application to the Congress 
of the United States to call a convention for proposing an amendment 
to Article XVIII of amendments to the Constitution of the United 
States, and we have been requested to write you whether or not we 
favored such action by Congress. 

We are opposed to any action that has for its purpose legalizing 
the sale of intoxicating beverages. In Alabama experience has demon- 
strated that the entire prohibition of the sale and manufacture of 
intoxicating beverages and substitutes therefor which look like, taste 
like, and smell like such prohibited liquors has served to abolish to 
a large degree the recognized abuses of such liquors and beverages, 

One of the greatest impediments experienced in enforcing laws 
against the sale and manufacture of intoxicating beverages is the 
legalized sale in bordering territory. We are therefore vitally inter- 
ested in preventing any movement which will permit such a harassing 
condition to surround Alabama or any other State which is making 
a bona fide effort to give respect to this particular constitutional pro- 
vision. 

To conclude that the eighteenth amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States can not be enforced is to concede the failure of our 
Government and to acknowledge that a majority of the people of the 
United States have no respect for constituted authority where it in- 
terferes with their physical appetites or their pocketbooks, We have 
a greater faith in the people than to believe such facts are true, and 
it is our opinion that present violations are countenanced by an ex- 
tremely small minority of the people and by some of this small 
minority for the purpose of lending some color to movements purposed 
to legalize the sale of such liquors and break down all restraints 
against this traffic. 

Yours very truly, 
W. W. BRANDON, Governor. 
HARWELL G. Davis, Attorney General, 

These high officials of my State, in the letter just quoted, 
have correctly interpreted what I believe to be the sentiment 
not only of the people of Alabama, but likewise the deep con- 
victions of the people of the United States on this important 
social question. 

I am gratified to find the press of Alabama are in full accord 
with the governor and attorney general, as evidenced by the 
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following excerpt from the Anniston Star, one of our leading 
and influential dailies : 


Those peaceful souls in the several States of the Union who are wont 
to sit back in their easy-chalrs with a feeling of security for their boys 
and girls as far as the liquor menace is concerned, believing that all is 
well with the eighteenth amendment to the Constitution, making the 
traffic illegal, will do well to consider a recent action of the Legislature 
of the State of Nevada. 

While it is not believed that there is any immediate probability of a 
majority of the States of the Union concurring in the action of the 
Neyada Legislature, much less the necessary two-thirds, every time a 
step of this kind is taken, however, it weakens the sentiment In the 
country at large that is favorable to prohibition and gives heart to the 
enemy to redouble his efforts to reinstate himself in his nefarious 
traffic. And every time sentiment in favor of prohibition is struck an 
injurious blow the business of the bootlegger is given encouragement 
and the difficulty of getting the funds necessary for a strict enforce- 
ment of prohibition statules is strengthened. 

The fight for nation-wide prohibition in the United States Is not over, 
It will not be over until every State in the Union shall have elected 
dry leaders to every State and Federal office, to the end that there may 
be coordination of effort all over the country to make the law effective. 
This can be done only in proportion as those who believe in prohibition 
give of their time, thought, and money to educate the country to the 
benefits of the eighteenth amendment, 

But in spite of the propaganda that is being disseminated every- 
where against prohibition, the enforcement statutes are being made 
more effective every year. The people are learning of the advantages 
that are to be obtained by the outlawing of an uneconomic beverage 
and they are becoming prohibitionists for business reasons, if for no 
other. But eternal vigilance is still the price of our liberty from 
the influence of the liquor traffic in our public affairs, as will be 
evidenced by the Nevada action; and as long as there is hope of a 
" come-back " in the breast of the brewers and distillers there will be 
a necessity for such an organization as the Anti-Saloon League to 
combat their activities, © 


In this connection, I invite public attention to a very re- 
markable document, to the same effect, published by the Manu- 
facturers Record Publishing Co. of Baltimore, giving the views 
and experiences of leading manufacturers, lawyers, bankers, 
farmers, doctors, laborers, and so forth, from every State in 
the Union. Suffice it here to say that the views and experiences 
so collated furnish an unanswerable indorsement of the bene- 
ficial results of the eighteenth amendment. 

The following are some of the results stressed in this doen- 
ment: The disappearance of the absentee troue following pay 
days; an accentuation of interest in home life; increase school 
attendance, both public and Sunday schools; larger sayings 
deposits; better community morale; and so forth, 

In conclusion, this significant announcement is made: 


It is our observation that the laboring man and the poor are not 
the lawbreakers, but it lies more largely with the rich and the well 
to do, who seem to think it smart; these are the real malefactors. 
Their smartness in this is the rankest stupidity, for as a class they 
would suffer most should the lawless get control and break up all law, 


VISE FEES 


Mr. RAKER. Mr, Speaker, in addition to my remarks on 
II. R. 11957, known as the visé fee bill, when it was considered 
by the House of Representatives on February 19, 1925, I de- 
sire to insert a letter with tabulations as to the Consular 
Service from Secretary Hughes. That letter and statement 
are as follows: 

DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, February 28, 1925, 
The Hon. Jonx E. RAKER, 
House of Representatives. 

Sin: I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of your letter dated 
February 14, 1925, requesting statistics regarding the sums collected 
by the Government as alien visé fees since July 1, 1924. 

I regret to inform you that the department does not have at its 
disposal at this time complete records from which the information 
desired could be furnished. 

The receipts from alien visés, both nonimmigrant and immigrant, 
for the quarter beginning July 1, 1924, ending September 30, 1924, 
were $944,001.50. This figure does not inelude reports from five 
distant consular officers, which are not yet received in the department. 
The reports covering the quarter ending December 31, 1924, are not 
yet sufficiently complete to form the basis of a statement which would 
be of value, and I have not therefore deemed partial statistics for that 
quarter of practical utility. 

J am also inclosing in response to your oral request a statement 
showing the estimated expenditures of the consular branch of the 


Foreign Service for visé work during the fiscal years 1918, 1921, 1925, 
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and 1924, together with a statement of the total cost of the administra- 
tion of the consular branch of the Foreign Service for each year begin- 
ning with 1917 and a statement of the consular fees received during 
the same period. 

1 have the honor to be, sir, 

Your obedient servant, 
For the Secretary of State: 
Witecrk J. Carr, 
Aasistant Secretary. 

[Inclosures: Statement of estimated expenditures of consular branch 
of Foreign Service for visé work. Statement of total cost of adminis- 
tration of consular branch from 1917, Statement of consular fees 
received.) 


American Consular Service 
[February 18, 1925} 


Country 


827, 30 80, 840 $30, 070. 23) $7, 517. 55 
38, 9, 48, 201. 17 12, 085. 30 
10, 260) 2. 10, 756; 16| 2 699. O4 
46, 405 11, 48, 856. 77) 12, 214. 19 
13, 180 3, 13, 398. 11| 3, 349. 53 
32, 8, 30, 997,55) 7, 749. 39 
11,055 2 12, 283. 12| 3, 085, 78 
15,72 3, 15, 482.99) 8, 870.75 
10, 2, 12,024.44) 3,006.11 
208,527 63, 250, 998. 52! GA, 984. 63 
263, 687 65, 264, 657.95) 66, 164.49 
355, 601) 88, 369,424.05! 92, 356. 01 
54, 599) 13, 54, 443. 50 18, 610. 80 
30,460! 7, 31,304.23) 7,826. 00 
219, 3921. 54, 223, 976.49) 55, 994.12 
24, 890! 6, 26, 908.14 6, 674. 53 
18.20 4,555! 16,174. 55 4,043. 64 
545 18, 50, 982) 12, 49, 71.11) 12, 442. 78 
310 14, 40, 235; 10,00 45,278.43 11, S19. 61 
224 13,075) 48, 552| 12,138] 383,207.02 13, 301. 75 
20 ao SrO) 701 4 4 40 8 8 85 
* , 40 
870! 11,293] 31,948 7,087 31,250.48! 7,812.62 
545| 34, 515/ 114, 148 28, 91,414.38 22, 863. 50 
118 14,039] 53,000 13, 55, 765. 76) 13, 941. 44 
472 27.188 89,77 2 90, 704. 34| 22, 676. 08 
130 18,044 48, 158) 12 0% 48 135. 87 12, 033. 97 


penditure for 
visé work at of- 
fices outside of 
Ä T ee fy, ) ; A 


It is difficult. to estimate the amount expended for carrying out the 
war-time visé regulations during the year 1917-18. Approximately 
$30,000 was granted for clerk hire from the special war fund for the 
employment of additional clerks to assist in this work. However, at 
that time invoice and other work was considerably reduced on accoant 
of war conditions and at many offices it was possible to carry on the 
work without additional assistance, especially as the number of immi- 
grants was not large, particularly in Europe. 

The perfornrance of visé work in various offices is so intermingled 
with the performance of other services, particularly on account of the 
fluctuation during the various months of the year in visé work, that 
it is most difficult to give a correct estimate of the amount expended 
at each individual office. However, 11 representative offices have been 
selected and data with reference to these offices has been carefully ex- 
amined. Upongthe basis of these offices it is estimated that the average 
expenditure of each office in Europe for_visé work, including salaries 
of career officers, American and foreign clerks, and contingent expenses 
for the years 1922-23 and 1923-24 is one-fourth of the total of these 
items. For the year 1920-21 it is estimated that the cost was one- 
third, since during that year the visés were about 60 per cent more 
under the unrestricted immigration, The amount actually expended 
under the alien visé appropriation for the fiscal year 1923-24 was 
$254,147.07; for 1922-23 war 8249,341; and for 1920-21 was $340,419. 
This appropriation, of course, did not cover the salaries of career offi- 
cers who devoted their time to the work, or the compensation of a 
considerable number of clerks paid from the regular clerk-hire allot- 
ment, but who devoted thelr time to visé work. 

The above table of expenditures covers only expenditures in the field 
and does not cover expenditures at the department for furniture, stu- 
tionery, and printing, or any transportation of officers or employees. 

During the year 1917-18 a considerable number of offices in Europe 
were closed on account of the war, and a number of these offices were 
still closed during the year 1920-21, 


AMERICAN CONSULAR SERVICE 
Eependitures for the administration of the Consular Service 


Fiscal year ending June 30, 1917 $2, 551,632. 17 
Fiscal year ending June 30, 19182. 8, 577, 572. 74 
Fiscal year ending June 30, 1919 $, 051, 287. 77 
Fiscal year ending June 30, 1920 5, 106, 804. 11 
Fiscal year ending June 30, 19212 4, 928, 493. 12 
Fiscal year ending June 30, 1922 4,801, 238. 17 

year ending June 30, 1923... 4, 922, 723.35 
Fiscal year ending June 30, 1924. 4, 811, 943. 58 


Total consular fees, 1917-19: 
Fiscal year ending June 30, 1917 Las 
Fiscal year ending June 30, 1918 AN 
Fiscal year ending June 30, 1919 — 
Fiscal year ending June 30, 1920 a 


$1, 477, 926. 88 
1, 364, 300. 87 
1, 319, 135. 86 


Figcal year ending June 80, 19212. 8, 517, 020, 47 
Fiscal year ending June 30 1922 4,723. 435. 3 

Fiscal year ending June 30, 1923 6, 765, 608. 32 
Fiscal year ending June 30, 1924 — 6,548, 001. 30 


FEBRUARY 17, 1925. 
Consular fees for the fiscal years 1917-1923 


Fiscal year | Fiscal year ear 
Source 1917 1918 19) 
Consular in voices . I, 180; 057: 66 $819, 283. 70 
Landing certificates — ers 8,194. 00 27, 460. 40 
Bills of health beds 685. 98 62, 919. 60 
eee 408, 472. O7 


1, 477, 936. 86 | 1, 364, 300 87 


Lan 45, 015. 30 
Bills of 67, 716,65 | 110, 308. 45 741. 
11,070. 888.33 |! 6,841, 088. 70 „137. 
K 150, 423.00 


t Visé fees not segregated until fiscal year 1922. 
Consular fees for the fiscal years 1923-25 


6,765, 608. 32 | 6, 548, 001. 30 


THE REASONS FOR PROHIBITION 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr: Speaker, prohibition is morally im- 
perative. Christians can not be actual partners in a business 
which ruins the souls of men and women. The license system 
made the people silent partners in every saloon. In the name 
of the people the license was issued. The license fee was an 
advance payment to the Public Treasury of the profits to be 
realized from the sale of that which thwarted religion, sapped 
moral standards, debased manhood and womanhood physically, 
and fertilized the seeds of vice and crime. No redemptive work 
by the church could ever fully counteract the evils wrought by 
the liquor traffic. The good seed sown by Christian people was 
trampled under the unsteady feet of the patrons of the corner 
saloon. From the hopeless task of salvaging a few of the 
human wrecks caused by the license system the church turned 
to the prevention of these wrecks. After centuries of effort 
to keep men from liquor the moral enthusiasts of this Nation 
abolished the trafic which could not be controlled. It was 
morally imperative. 

Prohibition is physically imperative. Modern life is lived at 
a speed far in excess of the pace of past generations. The com- 
plexity of our civilization is a heavy burden upon the bodies 
and the nervous systems of the greater part of humanity. 
Psychologists find in this the source of much peril. Neuroses 
are increasing. The demands made upon the mind of a child 
of 12 to-day exceed those made upon a mature man of affairs a 
century ago. Alcohol, in Shakespeare's phrase, “steals away 
the brains” of men. A serious factor in our mounting in- 
sanity rate was removed with the elimination of beverage 
alcohol as a social habit. Modern methods of hygiene are in- 
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‘creasing longevity. They have been hampered by the drink 
habit. Insurance figures show that drinkers have shorter lives 
than abstainers. Prohibition decreased the susceptibility to 
disease by placing a ban on that which weakened the body’s 
powers of resistence to infection or contagion. It diverted to 
strength-building powers which had before been absorbed in re- 
pairing wastes caused by alcoholic excess. The saving in lives 
since the adoption of prohibition is equivalent to 1,000,000 
fewer deaths than would have occurred had the ayerage death 
„Yate of the normal wet years continued. 

Prohibition is politically imperative. The liquor traffic 
was the dominant force in the political life of many States 
and cities. It threatened to assume dictatorship by barring 
from public life all who opposed it. It corrupted the elec- 
torate. It sought to subsidize the public press. It tried to 
insinuate its influence in the courts. Investigations made by 
the United States Senate revealed the penetration of much of 
our public life by this cancerous parasite. Prohibition alone 
was able effectively to outlaw this enemy of democratic gov- 
ernment, 

Prohibition is racially imperative. Alcohol is a racial 
poison. It attacks the reproductive glands. It weakens the 
integrity of the nervous system of the unborn child. It 
sterilizes the mentally brilliant while failing to interfere with 
propagation by the sheerly animal men. It promotes the 
degeneration of the race. 

Prohibition is imperative in a mechanical age. Moderate 
use of alcoholic beverages slow the reflex activities of the 
muscles, Accidents are multiplied thus. An age of high-pow- 
ered machinery, swift motor cars, flying airplanes, and whirl- 
ing dynamos can not tolerate a habit which puts on the brakes 
in the wrong place and steps on the accelerator when brakes are 
needed. Prohibition was imperative to keep our highways and 
factories from becoming shambles. 

Prohibition is imperative as a military measure. Kaiser 
Wilhelm, in opening the Kiel Canal, warned the world that the 
next war would be won by the Nation that adopted prohibition. 
Military experts found that the use of beer slowed the produc- 
tion of explosives and military material in England and that 
it dulled the responsiveness of soldiers in the field. Rejections 
of men for physical deficiencies reached alarming proportions 
both in England and America. The best preparedness for de- 
fense against aggression is in the human resources. Sound 
minds and sound bodies are military essentials. Prohibition 
develops these, 

Prohibition is imperative as a philanthropic measure. 

Constructive philanthropy was handicapped by the diversion of 
funds to repair social damage wrought by drink. Family wel- 
are work, district nursing, school clinics, and scores of allied 
activities could not be effectively developed because funds were 
lacking. Prohibition brought a reduction of 74 per cent in the 
cases of poverty due to drink. It released millions of dollars 
yearly for constructive work. 
Prohibition is imperative industrially. Black Monday 
following alcoholic indulgence on Saturday half holiday and 
Sunday slackened production. Beer drinking at lunch hour 
produced a marked slow-down in afternoon output in factories. 
Accidents resulted with greater frequency among workers 
who used intoxicants even moderately, Costs of production 
were increased by these by-products of the drinking habit. 
Prohibition was inevitable, industrially, to increase efficiency, 
decrease accidents, lower production costs, and stabilize mass 
production. 

Prohibition is imperative commercially. The former drink 
pill of two or three billion dollars annually was a direct 
drain on our legitimate business enteprises. It was especially 
felt by department stores, grocery and meat stores, and cloth- 
ing stores. Each branch of trade, however, was seriously af- 
fected. The upward leap in the volume of sales in these 
establishments that came after prohibition marks the serious- 
ness of the liquor competition from which they are now freed. 

Prohibition is imperative financially. Capital has two 
great reseryoirs from which to draw the loans which our 
business world must have; savings deposits and insurance 
treasuries. These are the two most important single items 
in our financial life. Each one has gone through an amazing 
growth since prohibition stopped the drain on the family 
purse. Much of the former drink bill enters one or the other 
of these two forms of savings and becomes swiftly available as 
an agent of prosperity. 

Prohibition is imperative for the welfare of labor. Too 
often the influence of the liquor business hindered and diverted 
the development of organized labor, and not infrequently labor 
disputes which might have been amicably adjusted developed 
into chronic battles because of the influence of liquor and its 


adherents. Strikes instituted in righteous protest against un- 
bearable conditions were sometimes lost because the saloons 
had absorbed the workers’ pay, which left them without funds 
to finance their lack of employment. Others were lost at times 
because the unfortunate use of readily accessible liquor les- 
sened the degree of caution and forbearance necessary for the 
preservation of order and public confidence. When the liquor 
business flourished the saloon willingly cashed the pay check 
in the hope that it would receive the amount it represented in 
return for liquor consumed. By offering free places of assem- 
bly it prevented the development of labor temples. Since the 
advent of prohibition labor has. created a chain of strong labor 
banks and now owns suitable and commodious labor buildings 
in many centers of population. The laboring man is no longer 
compelled to fight the temptations of the swinging door, but, 
instead, hastens to the bosom of his family. 

Prohibition is imperative as a police measure. The saloon 
was a breeding place of crime. Drunkenness, breaches of the 
peace, assaults, murders, sex offenses, and a host of other vio- 
lations of law were the offspring of the drink habit. The years 
after the war were marked everywhere by lowered moral stand- 
ards, a jazzed excitability, and a craving for the daring or 
unusual. If the general use of intoxicants had further com- 
plicated this postwar fever, the wave of crime would have 
been tidal in its strength. 

Prohibition is imperative as a legislative measure. Local 
option and State prohibition had proved that no community 
could remain dry while it had wet neighbors. The liquor in- 
terests invaded every dry zone that was established. Every 
suggested method of control had been tested. None had suc- 
ceeded. The lawless character of the traffic negatived the 
possibility of successful regulation. The experience of wards, 
towns, cities, counties, and States definitely proved that. Na- 
tional prohibition was inevitable, since the only alternative was 
abject surrender to a traftic which ruined its customers and 
fattened on the life of the Nation. 


GENERAL DAWES’S RIDE 


Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, the first vote which 
was taken in the United States Senate on the confirmation of 
Mr. Warren for Attorney General of the United States resulted 
in a tie. The Vice President was not present to cast the de- 
ciding yote. Our distinguished friend and colleague, Hon. 
Fritz G. LANHAM, of Texas, has treated of this incident in the 
following very clever parody on the poem General Sheridan's 
Ride, and which was written immediately after the vote 
occurred: 

GENERAL DAWES’S RIDE 


(With apologies to Thomas Buchanan Read) 


Down from the east at bright midday, 

Bringing a Willard guest fresh dismay, 

The affrighted phone with a shudder bore, 

Like a herald in haste, through the chieftain's snore, 
The terrible grumble, and rumble, and roar, 

Telling the battle was on once more, 

And Dawes some fifteen blocks away, 


And wilder still those billows of war 
Thundered along on the phone afar; 

And louder yet to the Willard rolled 

The roar of insurgency uncontrolled, 

Making the blood of the listener cold, 

As he thought of the stake in that fiery fray, 
And Dawes some fifteen blocks away. 


But there is a road for the Willard guest, 

A good, broad highway from the west, q 
Through the flush of the midday light, 

And there, a taxi, black as the steeds of night, 
Was seen to pass as with eagle flight. 

As if it knew the terrible need 

It metered away with its utmost speed. 

Maria and hell, how it purred its lay! 

With the general thirteen blocks away. 


Still sprang from those swift tires, ‘thundering east, 
The dust, like smoke from a piping feast, 

Or the trail of a comet, sweeping faster and faster, 
Foreboding to traitors tire doom of disaster. 

The hand of the meter, the heart of the master 

Were beating like prisoners assaulting their walls, 
Impatient to be where the battle field calls; 

Every nerve of the chauffeur was strained to full play, 
With the general only ten blocks away. 
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Under its spurning wheels the road, 

Like an arrowy Alpine river flowed, 

And the buildings sped away behind 

Like thistles fying before the wind; 
And the car, like a hark fed with gasoline, 
Swept on with the rush of a rent machine; 
But, lo! it is mearing the fearful scene; 

It is puffing its smoke for the roaring frey, 
It is puffing its smoke for the roaring fray, 


The first that the general saw were the groups 

Of stragglers, and then the retreating troeps; 
What was done? what to do? a glance teld him both, 
Then, striking his stride, with a terrible oath, 

He dashed down the line, mid a storm of guffaws, 
Then dashed back again, for the lack of applause; 
The sight of the master was hailed with Ha-ha’s,” 
With fear and with dust the blanched chauffeur was gray; 
By the flash of his eye, and the red nostrils play, 

He seemeil to the Whole great army te say: 

“I have brought the general all the way 

From the Willard Hotel te lose the day!“ 


Guffaw! Guffaw for General Dawes! 

Guifaw! Guflaw for the car! Because 
Whenever their statues are placed in sight 
Under the Capitol’s dome some night, 

The American Statesman's Temple of Fame, 
There, with the furious general's name, 

Be it said, in letters both bold and bright; 

“ Here is the car that lost the day 

When carrying General Dawes to the fight 
From the Willard—some fifteen blocks away!“ 


APPOINTMENTS TO SUNDRY COMMISSIONS 


The SPEAKER laid before the House the following appoint- 
ments: 

Te vacancy in Public Buildings Commission caused by resig- 
nation of Representative CLARK of Florida: Mr. LANHAM. 

Member of Capitol Park Commission: Mr. ZIHLMAN. 

Temporary Committee on Accounts: Mr. MaoGrecor, Mr. 
UNDERHILL, and Mr. GIBERT. 

Bunker Hill Commission: Mr. UNDERHILL, Mr. Bacon, Mr, 
Tague, and Mr. GILBERT. 

Mecklenberg Commission: Mr. Faust, Mr. Wraxr, Mr. BUL- 
WINKLE, and Mr. O'CoxxELL of Rhode Island. 

House Office Building Commission: Mr. LoneworrH. 

Lexington-Concord Commission additional member: Mr. 
Rocers of Massachusetts as chairman of the commission. 


RECESS 


Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that the House stand in recess until 10.30 o'clock a. m. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Accordingly (at 10 o'clock and 13 minutes a. m.) the House 
stood in recess, 

AFTER THE RECESS 

At 10.30 o'clock a. m., the recess having expired, the House 

was called to order by the Speaker. 
PRESIDENTIAL APPROVALS 


A message from the President of the United States, by Mr. 
Latta, one of his secretaries, announced that the President had 
approved bills and joint resolutions of the following titles: 

On March 4, 1925: 

H. R. 12101. An act making appropriations for the legislative 
branch of the Government fer the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1926, and for ether purposes. 

Received and approved at the Capitol March 4, 1925: 

H. R. 12392. An act making tions to supply defi- 
ciencies in certain appropriations for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1925, and prior fiscal years, to provide supplemental 
appropriations for the fiscal years ending June 30, 1925, and 
June 30, 1926, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 21. An act to amend the patent and trade-mark laws, 
and for other purposes; 

H. R. 1446. An aet for the relief of Charles W. Gibson, alias 
Charles J. McGibb; 

H. R. 1579. An act authorizing the disposition of certain 
lands in Minnesota; 

H. R. 2421. An act for the relief of Matthew Thomas; 

H. R. 2688. An act providing for sundry matters affecting 
the nayal service, and for other purposes; 
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H. R. 3556. An act for the relief of Herman R. Woltman; 

H. R. 4904. An act for the relief of Jesse P. Brown; 

H. R. 5143, An act for the relief of First Lieut. John I. 
Conroy; 

H. R. 5481. An act to provide for the carrying out of the 
award of the National War Labor Board of July are 1918, in 
favor of certain employees of the Bethlehem Steel Co., Beth- 
lehem, Pa.; 

H. R. 6001. An act for the relief of John E. Walker; 

H. R. 6723. An act to provide for reimbursement of certain 
civilian employees at the naval torpedo station, Newport, R. I., 
5 Pol value of personal effects lost, damaged, or destroyed 

y 
HR. 7269. An act to authorize and direct the Sécretary of 


H. R. 7744. An act for the relief of Wesley T. Masten: 

H. R. 7934. An act for the relief of Benjamin F. Youngs; 
Ra An act for the relief of the Government of 

Janada ; 

H. R. 8672. An act for the relief of Robert W. Caldwell; 

H. R. 9131. An act for the relief of Martha Janowitz; 

H. R. 9969. An act for the relief of the New York Shipbuild- 
ing Corporation for losses incnrred by reason of Government 
orders in the construction of battleship Vo. 42; 

I. R. 11702. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
village of Spooner, Minn, to construct a bridge across the 
Rainy River; 

H. R. 12029. An act for the relief of sufferers from the fire 
at New Bern, N. C., in December, 1922; 

H. R. 12030. An act for the relief of sufferers from cyclone in 
northwestern Mississippi in March, 1923; 

II. R. 12156. An act extending the time for repayment of the 
revolying fund for the benefit of the Crow Indians; 

H. R. 12261. An act authorizing the appropriation of $5,000 
for the erection of tablets or other form of memorials in the 
city of Quincy, Mass., in memory of John Adams and John 
Quincy Adams; 

II. R. 12264. An act granting the consent of Cougress to the 
State of Minnesota and the counties of Sherburne and Wright 
to construct a bridge across the Mississippi River ; 

3 or 12308. An act to amend the World War veterans’ act, 

H. R. 12344. An act to extend the time for the commence- 
ment and completion of the bridge of the Valley Transfer Rail- 
way Co., a corporation, across the Mississippi River in the State 
of Minnesota ; 

H. R. 12376. An aet to extend the times for the commence- 
ment and completion of the bridge of the county of Norman and 
the town and village of Halstad, in said county, in the State of 
Minnesota, and the county of Traill and the town of Herberg, 
in said county, in the State of North Dakota, across the Red 
River of the North on the boundary line between said States; 

II. R. 12405. An act granting the consent of Congress to 
the city of Rockford, in the county of Winnebago and State of 
Illinois, to constrnct, maintain, and operate a bridge and ap- 
proaches thereto across the Rock River ; 

H. J. Res, 226. Joint resolution for the relief of special dis- 
bursing agents of the Alaskan Engineering Commission, 
authorizing the payment of certain claims, and for other pur- 
poses, affecting the management of the Alaska Railroad 

H. J. Res. 264. Joint resolution authorizing the restoration 
of the Lee Mansion in the Arlington National Cemetery, Va.; 
and 

H. J. Res. 294. Joint resolution extending the sovereignty of 
the United States over Swains Island and making the island 
a part of American Samoa. 

CALL OF THE HOUSE . 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, I make the point 
of order that there is no quorum present. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Tennessee makes the 
point of order that there is ne querum present. Evidently, 
there is not. 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, I move a call of the House. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The doors were closed and the Sergeant at Arms was directed 
te bring in absent Members. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the following Members failed 
te answer to their names: 


[Roll Ne. 102] 7 
Bankhead Burdick Collins Curry 
Brand, Ohio Butler Connolly, Pa. Deal 
Browne, N. J. Casey amag Dickinson, Me. 
Buckley Clark, Fla, Cummings Dickstein 
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Dominick Kindred O'Connor, La, ulltvan 
Doyle Kunz O'Sullivan woope 
Kvale Oliver, N. X. 
field Langley Park, Ga. Tucker 
perot arain; Minn. 8 Ark. Folgt 
ea vey 
Free a Pou Ward, N. X. 
ulbright on Prall Ward, N. C. 
allivan eKeown Roach Watson 
Gambrill MeNult. Rogers, Mass Wefald 
Garner, Tex, McSwain Rogers, D Weller 
Graham Miller, III. ouse Williams, Tex. 
Hooker Mills Salmon olff 
Johnson, W. Va. Minahan Sanders. Ind. Wurzbach 
ost Montague Schall Yates 
Kendall oriu Sears, Fla. 
Kincheloe O'Brien Spearing 


The SPEAKER. Three hundred and fifty Members have an- 
swered to their names ; a quorum is present. 
Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Speaker, I mọve to dispense with 
further proceedings under the call. 
The motion was agreed to. 
The SPEAKER. A quorum is present. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that all Members may extend their remarks in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Ohio asks unanimous 
consent that all Members may be permitted to extend their 
remarks in the Recorp. Is there objection? 

Mr. RANKIN. For how long? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Until the 16th of March, I think it Is. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman has that permission. 

Mr. RANKIN. No; I have not. I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp by inserting a letter from the 
Bureau for American Ideals, thanking me for my efforts to get 
Washington's Farewell Address read in this House on Feb- 
ruary 23. [Applause.] 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 
Chair hears none. 

The letter is as follows: 


{After a pause.] The 


BUREAU FoR AMERICAN IDEALS, °° 
New York, N. Y., March 1, 1028. 
Hon, Joun E. RANKIN, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

My Dnan ConGeessMAN: I am privileged to express to you the con- 
gratulations of the Bureau for American Ideals on your effort to 
procure the reading of Washington’s Farewell Address, according to 
the splendid custom that has prevailed up to the present time. It is 
the wish of our members that you may be highly instrumental in 
reviving the faithful observance of this well-established custom. 


Respectfully, Danie J. DOWNING, 


Corresponding Secretary. 
RETIREMENT OF SAMUEL k. WINSLOW 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
address the House for five minutes. [Applause.] 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Kentucky asks unani- 
mous consent to address the House for five minutes. Is there 
objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. The 
Chair would like to state the program is that at 11.45 the 
House shall form, the Sergeant at Arms, the Speaker and the 
Speaker elect, the majority and minority leaders, and then the 
other Members, and proceed in that order to the Senate. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. Speaker, though I am fond of music 
and sometimes annoy my neighbors in attempting to produce it, | 
I am not given to swan singing. I can not, however, allow this 
Congress to adjourn without saying just a few words with | 
respect to a very distinguished, a very able, a very courteous, 
and a very efficient legislator in the person of the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. Wixstow], who retires from Con- 
gress on this day. [Applause.] The gentleman from Massachu- 
setts and I entered this House together in the Sixty-third 
Congress. I became a member of the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce, of which I have been a member ever 
since, having served on no other committee during my member- 
ship. Two years later the gentleman from Massachusetts be- 
came a member of that committee. and for the last four years 
has served as its chairman. The gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
Raysurn] and I are the only two members now on the com- 
mittee who were ou it in the Sixty-third Congress, and we have 
Seen the entire membership of that committee change since then 
except for him and me. There have been many distinguished 
men who have occupied the position as chairman of that great | 
committee. It has frequently been said, and, I think, will be 
generally agreed, that for the variety of legislative jurisdiction 
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there is no committee in the House that compares with the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, and I think 
I may say there is no committee on the whole which has more 
ably functioned in all these years than has that committee. 
The gentleman from Illinois, Mr. James R. Mann, was once 
chairman of that committee. Mr. Hepburn prior to that was 
chairman of that committee. Judge Adamson, of Georgia, served 
for many years as chairman of that committee. Also Judge 
Sims, of Tennessee, and John J. Esch, one of the ablest men 
who ever served in this House [applause], and now a member 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

Ordinarily it takes long service not only in the House but on 
a committee for a man to arrive at the position of chairman. 
Not within my recollection has any man ever become chairman 
of that committee after shorter service on that committee or 
in the House than did the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
WINSTOwI. I want to say that the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts has systematized that committee until its deliberations 
have been as well ordered and as systematic as the delibera- 
tions of any committee in this House. He has been thorough; 
he has been industrious; he has been courteous; and though 
not a lawyer, and although many of the measures and propost- 
tions which come before that committee require the training 
of a legal mind, the gentleman from Massachusetts has shown 
a grasp of the problems which have come before that com- 
mittee that has not been surpassed by any other chairman who 
served since I have been a Member of the House. [Applause.] 
As is well known here, he and I have differed sometimes on 
fundamental questions; but it is the pride of that committee 
that it has never divided along party lines. There has never 
been a vote in the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce that was partisan, and there has never been a division 
of sentiment that was marked by political lines. The gentle- 
man from Massachusetts in the toil and labor which is incum- 
bent upon the chairman has added to the pleasure of his service 
by his keen wit, by his universal sense of humor, and he has 
performed not only excellent and valuable service here in the 
House, but at times he has risen to the brilliant, I think the 
most brilliant performance I have witnessed in the House was 
the gentleman's speech on the maternity bill, wherein he occu- 
pied an hour and a half and succeeded in concealing from 
the most attentive his real views on that great measure. 
(Laughter. ] 

The gentleman is retiring of his own volition. He is going 
back to his home in Massachusetts; and I, as the ranking 
Democrat on the committee, speaking not only for the Demo- 
erats but, I trust, also all the Republicans of that com- 
mittee as well as the Members of this House, express the hope 
that in going back to private life he may enjoy the laurels 
which he has won as a legislator; and if he ever does grow 
old—which I hope he will never do—and begins to ruminate 
on the days past, and watches the vanishing events of former 
years pass by his vision, he may remember with great pleasure 
and with some consolation the service he has rendered to his 
country as a Member of this House and the friendships which 
he has made here. And I can assure him, as he departs in a 
few moments from the scene of his service for 12 years, that 
our prayers will go with him and his good family for length 
of days, for prosperity, and happiness, and our sincere wish that 
he will be regarded, when the children of to-day are grown to 
manhood, as the Grand Old Man of Massachusetts. [Ap- 
plause.] 


I hope he may come back to visit us in the future. I 
hope our meetings may be at intervals not too widely sepa- 
rated; but if our paths should not again meet in this world, 
I hope that our friend from Massachusetts may meet us on 
that distant shore which stretches out beyond. [Applause.] 

Mr. WINSLOW. Mr. Speaker and my brethren of the 
House, at 12 o'clock to-day my connection with Congress will 
terminate. I go into the cold world. [Laughter.] When I go, 
however, I shall go neither as a lame duck nor a dead one. 
{Laughter.] When I entered this body I had in mind to work 
as hard and as well as I could, and I further intended and have 
tried to get on peaceably with everybody here in the hope of 
affectionate association rather than otherwise. I have en- 
joyed the scraps on this floor. I have tried to be actuated by 
the kind of sporting motive which I think ought to char- 
acterize men who are contenders in anything, unless it Is real 
war. It has been my purpose to bare my face to my opponent 
and to catch what he might give me when he hits me above the 
belt, if I were not able to guard and counter for my own pro- 
tection. I shall go forth without feeling animosity or resent- 
ment toward anyone with whom I have associated here for 
12 years. I have not the suspicion of a grouch nor acidity in 
my system. [Laughter.] 
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I have more than once in public given expression to my 

thoughts, which have been that the Members of Congress—and 
for the purpose of this last song I will take in the Senate too 
{laughter]—are far more sinned against than sinning. I am 
not here to scold. I want to be cheerful all the while. We do 
have too many small considerations affecting the exercise of 
our judgment and the registration of our real opinions, but I 
do not attribute those situations, as the newspapers and 
critics do, to the fact that Members of Congress are “small 
peanuts” or unduly selfish. I attribute them to the fact that 
the constituents of Members of Congress demand that they 
shall above everything else deliver what the home people wish 
locally. [Applause.] I have many times observed a good man, 
a fine man, vote otherwise than in accordance with his best 
views, not wholly on the principle of safety first but because 
he felt that he must at the behest of his constituency vote one 
way or another, whether or not his judgment told him that 
such was the best way. 
I would boil it down and throw out for the consideration of 
everybody, so far as anybody will consider what I say, the idea 
that we all wish our constituencies to broaden, and we desire 
our constituents to say, Go ye into the congressional vineyard 
and be a national legislator, and do not be content with being 
merely a local representative.“ [Applause.] 

The gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. BARKLEY], my associate 
on our committee, has been more than generous in his kindly 
words in reference to myself, yet I am none the less deeply 
grateful. It is a pleasure to receive expressions of commenda- 
tion from friends. I rejoice that they have been spoken while 
I am alive to know of them. I do not mean to rehearse 
much of the committee’s work or otherwise tire you with 
detail, but I do wish to say to you that as chairman of 
that committee I have done the best I could, and if you 
will pardon me, I shall say I think we have been rather 
successful in making our hearings occasions for getting in- 

formation, rather than opportunities for giving the “third 
degree“ to witnesses. 

As to the thoughts of the moment, which after all is the 
purpose of my speech, it is quite impossible for me, and I 
imagine almost everybody, to leave an association of this 
character without any pulls at the heartstrings. There are 
many reasons why I would prefer above everything else to 
stay here and work. There are many reasons why I would 
like to keep on with the men with whom I have been long and 
happily associated and whom I respect. There are other 
things, however, to consider. I do not need to rehearse those, 
but in balancing up my accounts in respect of life's responsi- 
bilities it has seemed to me that my call was more away from 
here than here, and so I have acted. 

It is a joy to be going out with the feeling that I have had 
such support as has been given to me in the doing of my part 
of the work of the Congress. There is nothing I can do more 
than to tell you that I hope the blessings of life may fall gen- 
erously on each of you and that your ways may run in pleas- 
ant places. [Appliause.] 

CLOSE OF SIXTY-EIGHTH CONGRESS 


The SPEAKER. The Chair recognizes the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. LoneworTH]. [Applause.] 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Speaker, and you, my colleagues, I 
flutter myself that I look rather cheerful for a man who in a 
few moments is going to lose a big job. The leadership of this 
House is a big job. It combines more different things in it 
than I ever supposed could appertain to any sort of official posi- 
‘tion. At times I have had my difficulties in addition to my 
responsibilities, but I can say that as u whole in the last 
two years IL have enjoyed every minute of it. [Applause.] 
I have learned to like, more than I ever did before, the men 
With whom I have come in contact, both my supporters and 
those with whom I had occasional quarrels. Among those I 
might mention the gentlemen who have—I hope only tempo- 
rarily—absented themselves from the Republican Party. 

The one thing, gentlemen, that has impressed itself upon 
me with major force as a result of my experience as majority 
leader is that this House can not properly do its duty to the 
country under any other system except the party system. 
[Applause.] I have come to the inevitable conclusion that the 
European bloc system of administration of the affairs of Con- 
gress will not work in the House of Representatives. [Ap- 
plause.] We must frame legislation by debate in the open; 
we must not legislate in Congress by whisperings across the 
aisle or by back-alley trading. I say that with a profound 
liking for the gentlemen who have represented that system in 
the present Congress. With regard to majority party govern- 
ment I will say with emphasis that I want to see in this 
House a strong Democratic Party, but not too strong [laughter 


d applause], and I want to see a strong Republican Party 
applause], a party which is able and willing to take full re- 
ey for crystallization into legislation of the popular 
It has been a pleasure to cross swords with the leader of the 
Democratic Party in this House. [Applause.] There is no 
man in public life to-day for whom I have a more genuine 
admiration than I have for the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. 
Garrett.) [Applause.] He is a patriot; he is a scholar, and 
he is a gentleman. [Applause.] en there is another t 
leader of Democracy. I speak of one who has been in the 
valley of the shadow, and nothing ever cheered me more than 
the sure knowledge that he is on his way to safe recovery, 
[Applause.] I am about to violate all precedents of this 
House, so far as I know, and I do not believe the Speaker will 
call me to order, when I ask you to give three cheers for Jack 
GARNER. Are you ready? [Three cheers were given.] 

My colleagues, I am proud in the new office to which I have 
been called to succeed the gentleman from Massachusetts, 
[Applause.] He, like his colleague [Mr. Winstow], is going 
out into a cold world. [Laughter.] No Speaker of the House 
has ever fulfilled the duties of that office with more grace, more 
distinction, and more absolute fairness than has the present 
Speaker. [Applause.] I realize that in so saying I am tres- 
passing somewhat upon the functions of my learned friend, the 
leader of the minority, and I close now with the expression 
that I want to thank every Member in this House—and I like 
you all—for the very friendly spirit in which you have treated 
me in my arduous times during the two years of session of this 
Congress. [Applause.] 


TRIBUTE TO CONGRESSMAN M’KENZIE 


The SPEAKER. The Chair recognizes the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. GARRETT]. 

Mr. GARRETT of Texas. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the 
House, just a word before we part, just a word before we go. 
There are men who come to this House and go from it who 
never sell for what they are actually worth upon the floor of 
this House. It is too often true that great intellectuality yields 
to timidity. I want to pay my compliments and my respects to 
one whom I consider one of the strong men of this House, a 
man who, I regret to say, is voluntarily retiring from the publie 
service—the genial, noble-hearted, strong-minded, and, Above all 
else, honest Jonn CHARLES McKenzie, of Illinois. [Applause.] 

Mr. McKenzie was born and reared upon the farm, educated 
in the public schools of his native State and learned life's most 
valuable lessons at the feet of that hard teacher, experience, 
It is regrettable, Mr. Speaker, that men of his ability, character, 
and training should feel impelled to voluntarily retire from the 
public service. 

He came in the Sixty-second Congress, just before me. In the 
Sixty-third Congress we went on the Committee on Military 
Affairs together and have seryed there ever since. Very soon 
after we became associated together as members of that great 
committee I learned that Jons McKenzie was a dependable 
man, who, when he said a thing, meant it and remained stead- 
fast. 

We were together during that stormy Congress that provided 
revenues for the World War. I want to say to this House and 
to the country to-day that this country and the service men and 
the President of the United States, who at that time was a Demo- 
crat and Commander in Chief of the Army and the Navy, never 
had a truer or a better friend on the Committee on Military 
Affairs than JoHN MeKenziz,a man who stood for his country 
and its soldiers first, last, and all the time. [Applause.] 

Our committee has never had any politics in it. Mr. Mc- 
Kenzie has recently become chairman of the Committee on 
Military Affairs by virtue of the death of our lamented chair- 
man, Mr. Kahn, a lovable character from the State of Cali- 
fornia, a strong man who served many years in this House. 
I want to assure our retiring chairman that as he voluntarily 
retires from Congress, something that but few men ever do, 
and goes back to private life, that he will carry with him the 
admiration, affection, yea the adoration of every Democratic 
member of that great committee, as well as that.of his own 
party, and that we and each of us wish for him in private life 
every good thing that may come to man in this world. We 
shall remember always his hard work on that committee, and 
the people of the country from which I come will not forget 
the work of such men as Jonn McKenzix, JAMES of Michigan, 
and Mitter of Washington in their endeavor to save Muscle 
Shoals for the farmers of this country for the manufacture of 
cheap fertilizer in time of peace and the manufacture of ex- 
plosives for the defense of our common country in time of war. 
We shall not forget his arduous labors and the things that he 
has done that it took courage to do. I tell you, my friends, it 
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takes more courage to say no sometimes than it dees te say 
yes, aud JohN Cuantms MoKenziz, when the time came, could 
say no if his judgment and his conscience said so. 

So in this last hour, g for my colleagues on the com- 
mittee, I wish to say you, Mr. McKenzie, you have our 
confidence, esteem, and best wishes, and may the blessings of 
the Father of us all be upon you and yours in the days to 
come. [Applause.] 

RETIREMENT OF MR, BYRNES OF SOUTH CAROLINA 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, we regret that 
many very strong and able men are leaving Congress at the 
close of this session. I know that I express the unanimous 
sentiment of the Members of the House on both sides of this 
Chamber when I say that we greatly regret that our friend 
and colleague, Mr. Byrrxes of South Carolina [applause], is 
to voluntarily retire from the House at the lose of this term. 

The greatest, and the only real, compensation that a Mem- 
ber of Congress enjoys is the satisfaction he gets from being 
a part of his great Government, and in endeavoring to render 
a real public service, and also the pleasant associations and 
friendships which he forms here; and I trust I may be per- 
mitted to say I have had no more pleasant association, I haye 
formed no friendship of which I am more proud during my 
service in Congress than that which I have enjoyed with JIM 
Byrnes, our friend and colleague from South Carolina. [Ap- 
plause.] In making this statement I am sure I but voice the 
sentiment of all the Members of this House. I have labored 
with him for years and by his side on the Committee on Ap- 
propriations. The members of that committee have had oppor- 
tunity to come into even closer contact than the membership 
of the House generally with his keen intellect, his discriminat- 
ing judgment, his fairness, his loyalty and intense devotion to 


duty in the quiet committee room, in the hearings, and in the 


preparation of the various great supply bills for the Govern- 
ment. We know the very great value of his public service 
and that by bis intelligent effort he has saved many, many vast 
sums of money to the people ef this country and te its Treas- 
ury. [Applause.] 

It is unfortunate that the country is to lose the services of 
a man such as he. He is still a young man, and I hope he 
may soon decide to return to public life and that there are 
yet greater and higher honors in stere for him at the hands 
of the people of his splendid State. [Applause] We wish 
for him the greatest success in the practice of his chosen pro- 
fession, and we wish the country to know that the House will 
miss him in its deliberations during the next session and the 
next term, and that his retirement is a very great public loss. 
We wish for him Godspeed in his every endeavor. [Ap- 
plause.] 

TRIBUTE TO SPEAKER GILLETT 


The SPEAKER. The Chair will ask the gentleman from 
North Carolina, Mr. Pov, to take the chair. [Applause.] 

Mr. POU assumed the chair as Speaker pro tempore. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, I offer the fol- 
lowing resolution: 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Resolved, That the thanks of the House are presented to the Hon. 
F. H. GILLETT, Speaker of the House of Representatives, for the 
able, impartial, and dignified manner in which he has presided over 
its deliberations and performed the arduous and important duties of 
the Chair during the present term of Congress. 


{ Applause. ] 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, the resolution 
which has just been read is conventional in form but the 
spirit that is back of it is much more than conventional. It 
speaks the truth. In all the history of the Congress I am 
quite sure there has never been a Speaker who has presided 
with greater fairness or with more rigid impartiality, with a 
truer conception of what the office of Speaker meant to the 
House and to the country than has the gentleman who is now 
at the end of his third term as Speaker and is retiring from 
that position and from the House. [Applause.] 

I think, indeed I am sure, that no Member of the minority 
has ever had any cause to complain of any action of the 
Speaker as Speaker, and I am sure that the minority as an 
aggregate body has had no cause of complaint. [Applause.] 

Just why the Speaker desired to embalm himself in another 
place, of course, I do not know. [Laughter.] But as our 
good will and our good wishes have been with him throughout 
his term as Speaker, so our good wishes will follow him into 
his newer and lesser place. [Applause.] 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, I consider myself very fortunate 
to have been so closely associated during my service in the 
House with the distinguished gentleman from Massachusetts 


who has se ably, impartially, and judicially presided over this 
body for the last six years. {Applause.] On the morrow Mr. 
Gutterr will finish 22 years’ continuous service in the House of 


arerage man. 

During these long years be has occupied nearly every posi- 
tion in this House, from the humblest to the highest. In each 
one he has rendered such efficient service that he has always 
to a higher one, until he has culminated his work 

elected Speaker, the highest honor within the power 
eolleagues and, in my judgment, one of the greatest 
onors that can come to any American citizen. [Applause.] 
During his occupancy of this high position he has commanded 
ra eet and admiration of every Member on either side of 

aisle. 

His every act has been one to reflect dignity and henor te 
the American Congress, and in a superlative degree has he 
maintained that high standard that is necessary for a great 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 

I should sorely regret if his ability, courage, and experience 
were no longer to be in his country's service, but I am pleased 
te say he is going to another body, where he will have ample 
opportunity to use those qualities of mind and heart that have 
made him a leader in the House of Representatives. 

Mr. Speaker, we regret your going; our love and best wishes 
go with you. I simply want to congratulate the great Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts that she has added to the long list of 
distinguished and honored men that have represented her in 
the United States Senate the name of FREDERICK HUNTINGTON 
GILLETT. [Applause.] 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, but a single minute remains to 
me before we must go elsewhere from this Chamber. I shall 
use that minute in emphasizing one thing in connection with 
our beloved Speaker that has not been emphasized, if, in fact, 
touched upon. I refer to his work as a parliamentarian, the 
work that is going to live after him, the work that will live 
when we are all gone from this scene of action. The rulings 
of the Speaker become a guide to future Congresses. They in- 
fluence and direct future Congresses and are therefore of very 
great importance. The Speaker who is now going from us has 
performed a service of great value in this direction. His rul- 
ings haye not only been fair and impartial but have been 
founded upon sound reasoning as well as precedent, in fact, 
such rulings as may hereafter be cited and used for the better 
and more effective work of this body in the legislation for the 
years that are to come. [Applause.] 

My purpose in taking the floor is simply to testify to the 


| great value of Speaker GTErr's service to his country in this 


regard. We all join in wishing for him in his new service all 
the good things that may come to a “rookie” Senator and in 
the hope that he may remain in the Senate long enough to be- 
come the dean of that body as he is now the dean of this 
House. [Applause.] 

The SPEAKER pre tempere. The question is on the adop- 
tion of the resolution. 

The resolution was unanimously agreed to by a rising vote. 

The Speaker resumed the chair. : 

The SPEAKER. For 32 years—the life of a generation—i 
have been a Member of this House. I can not discover that 
anyone for so long a period has represented continuously any 
district. It has been my life work and I do not believe that I 
should have enjoyed any other vocation so well. 

It is the fashion to sneer at Congress, as it always has been 
the fashion, and I have no doubt always will be, because Con- 
gress is expected by legislation to put into concrete and definite 
form the hazy and contradictory ideals of the people, and as 
realization generally falls short of expectation, as man never 
is but always te be blest,” so congressional action must always 
be disappointing. j 

But as a field ef service I do not know what is finer. We 
deal with subjects of broad scope and intrinsic interest, subjects 
which may well absorb and stimulate the strongest intellect 
and which haye such a direct and far-reaching influence that 
the sense of responsibility and power and accomplishment is 
ever present. Then there is the constant clashing with other 
minds, the interesting discovery of how much one’s outlook is 
affected by environment and what startling differences of 
opinion can result/from the same premises; and there is the 
agreeable intimacy with strong men studying the same prob- 
lems, exchanging information, quickening mutual interest with 


Í 


mutual enlargement of views, and laying the foundation of life- 
long friendships. 
My constant contact with my fellow Members has given me 
both education and enjoyment. 
We sometimes hear criticism of the decadence of this House. 
As I look back a generation I confess a few of the men who 
were here then seem to tower with a more impressive su- 
periority than any to-day. But I wonder how much of that 
feeling is due to the magnifying effect of time and the hero 
worship of a young man for his leaders. Oratory, so called, 
is perhaps less fervent and effective now than then. We have 
become more businesslike. We are a little critical toward 
appeals to the emotions. And yet the popularity of true 
oratory can not die; and when Bourke Cockran, whom I con- 
| sider one of the greatest orators I have known, who had the 


| ingeniousness of thought, the epigrammatic brilliancy of expres- 


} sion, the fervent emotion, the splendid yoice, and the impres- 


sive presence which combine to form a great orator—when he 
came back here after 20 years’ absence he always attracted a 
large and fascinated audience, as he did when I first came 

But I think the House has less tolerance than formerly for 
second-rate oratory, for the man who aims at the effect with- 
out the genuine qualification. What really gives a man in- 
fluence to-day is a fund of knowledge. The more attractively 
he can express it the better; but the House will pardon defects 
of manner if the matter is there, and it learns unerringly who 
the men are that can furnish it, and they become the real lead- 
ers. What the House values most in its Members is knowledge 
and sincerity. What it wants of a debater is information. 
Here knowledge is power. Possibly the House is not as bril- 
liant as it was 30 years ago. It certainly is not as dissipated 
It does more work. And, in my opinion, weighing carefully my 
words, the average ability, industry, and serious devotion to 
duty is higher to-day than when I came. 

I often think what a distorted idea of bur membership the 
readers of the ConGRESSIONAL Recorp must form. They see the 
men who strive to make themselyes conspicuous, they read the 
carefully revised and extended remarks of the men who use 
the Recorp for self-advertisement, and they must often im- 
agine that men are leaders whose influence is the most insig- 
nificant and whose advocacy of a measure harms rather than 
helps it. [Laughter and applause.] 

This House becomes in time a pretty infallible judge of a 
Member's merit. It learns to appraise motives. It discrimi- 
nates between the modest men who with sincerity are trying 
to render service and the men who are working only for dis- 
play and self-advancement. And it is refreshing to note that 
although the home folks may often be deceived by the fake 
statesman who is always playing to the gallery, yet here the 
sincere and industrious and modest man has his recognition 
and his reward. I would deem the genuine esteem and respect 
and confidence of this body the highest tribute a man could 
earn. 

One can not terminate a relationship of 32 years without 
emotion. I have enjoyed it all, and the last six years when 
I haye been Speaker I have enjoyed tlie most. 

You may remember that when first elected Speaker I said 
that I had attained the goal of my desires and my ambition 
was completely satisfied. I feel exactly now as I did then. 
Thanks to you, my friends, my enjoyment of it has been 
equal to my anticipation. I would rather be Speaker of this 
House than hold any other position in the world, and it was 
no ambition or initiative of my own that led me to relinquish it. 
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Lord Roseberry once said, “ There are two supreme pleasures 
in life. One is ideal, the other is real. The ideal is when a 
man receives the seals of office from his sovereign. The real 
pleasure comes when he hands them back.” 

My feelings are very different. With me the ideal was also. 
the real. Anticipation did not exceed realization and I have 
enjoyed the whole six years. It is with genuine reluctance that 
I leaye you. I appreciate that the complimentary words 
spoken about me here have exaggerated both my merits 
and your regard, but you have all on both sides of the 
House been so uniformly kind, friendly, considerate, and help- 
ful that it has made my service a pleasure and has left me an 
enduring feeling of gratitude and affection for you all that I 
can not express. For it all I thank you from my heart. I am 
sure the friendships will continue and with the most sincere 
good will and regret-I bid you good bye. [Prolonged applause.] 

ADJOURNMENT 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do 
now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; and accordingly (at 11 o'clock and 
52 minutes a. m.) the House adjourned without day. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 

Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk's desk and referred as follows: 

3970. By Mr. CRAMTON: Petition of E. C. Stringer and other 
residents of Tuscola County, Mich., opposing passage of the 
Sunday observance bill; to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. 

3971. By Mr. KETCHAM: Petition of sundry citizens of 
Allegan, Mich., protesting against S. 3218, a bill providing for 
compulsory Sunday observance; to the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

8972. By Mr. LINEBERGER: Petition of sundry citizens of 
Palmdale, Calif., and surrounding territory, urging passage of 
S. 3314, providing for increase of pension to veterans of the 
Spanish war and their widows; to the Committee on Pensions. 

3973. By Mr. RAKER: Petition of Ella M. Heath, department 
president, Daughters of Veterans of the Civil War, Bakersfield, 
Calif., and letter from H. W. Hutchins, North San Juan, Calif., 
urging passage of the Bursum pension bill (S. 3314); to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

3974. Also, letter from the Mutual Orange Distributors, of 
Redlands, Calif., relatiye to Federal legislation relating to our 
marketing systems; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

3975. Also, letter from the California Corrugated Culvert Co., 
of West Berkeley, Calif., urging participation by the United 
States in the Pan American Road Congress at Buenos Aires, 
Argentina: to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

3976. -Also, telegram from Red Bluff Chamber of Commerce, 
Red Bluff, Calif., and the Lincoln Chamber of Commerce, Lin- 
coln, Calif., protesting against the elimination of the Pullman 
surcharge; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

3977. Also, telegram from Ernest D. Wichels, of Mare Island, 
Calif., urging passage of the civil service retirement bill; to the 
Committee on the Civil Service. 

3978. Also, telegram from Dr. G. W. McKinnon, of Arcata, 
Calif., urging passage of the Lineberger bill (H. R. 6484) ; 
also, telegram from James K. Fisk, department adjutant, 
American Legion of California, urgently requesting passage of 
Bursum bill; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 


